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| Moſt High and Mighty Prince, 


IAME S. 


= By the Grace of God, 
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ENGLAND, SCOT LAND, FRANCE 


and I RELA ND. Defender of the 
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9 N this = oy of efflianit and loyall fubjcts 
Ir teſtified by their. frequent confluence. from all parts, 
logging for nothing ſo much az the full fruition of that 
beautifull Star, which lately upon the e ſutting in f 
; evening with us after our long Summer day, immedi- 

DD tely. by bis rediant beames maintained ſti + a twilight 
=) I from the North, and within ſome few. o appeared 
j. bright ſbining. vs our . Horizon , ſuffering nenher 

the dark _night., and confuſed Chaos of Anarchy.to 

overſpred and ſubvert, nor the turbulemt tempeſts and 
FN ds of faflions ſediugs totrouble and pervert our State.;. 1 alſo, formy 
part could not ftay behind, but in teſtimony, of ſemblahle, love andalleg cance ſ[bew 
myſelf; and withell, moſt humbly.preſent upto your Highneſ . This. Philoſo- 
phy of ELU-DARCH:; ; hich being firſt naturaſty.bred in Greece 3 they, 
; tranſ- 
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tranſplanted in Italy, France, and other regions of the continent ; after ſundry 
Nativities, if I may ſo ſpeak, reſerved (not without ſome divine previdence)un- 
to theſe day, ir now inthis our Iſland utwly come 16 light ; rently both to cotigra 
tulate your Majefties firſt entry upon the mberitance of theſe Kingddimes, & tg 
rous alſo to enjoy the benefit of that happy Horoſcope and forrunate Alcan 
dent, nader which it was born;ewenthe favourable aſpeB of your grationy won 
tenanth : by wertue whereof, it may not only be marked to long. life, feeble ori? 
wiſe of it ſelf, but alſo yeeld pleaſure with profu to the Engliſh Nation. 
Vouchſaſ” therefore, my dear Lord and dread Soveraign, to accept that now at 
my bands, whole and entire, which in part T rajanus the beſt Roman Emperour 
that ever was, received ſometime fron: the firſt' Authour and Stock: father bim- 
elf : ProteSi.the ſont: Enghfh hakit, whom in French attirg Amgot,Dedice- 
= thelate 61/1109 ho A 2 Lo anno 'Der-violeju Jddoe {md grace, 
than ber younger Siſter, to wit, the Hiſtory or Parallele Lives, bath already ob- 
tained *. mbich being tranſporred out of Fratfice into England by that worthy 
Knight Sir Thomas North oxr Countrty-#i1, war Patronized by our late So- 
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ring the prerogative of birth-right, and the ſame arcompanyed with more <arie- 
ty and depth of knowledge, I may be bold to pronounce as much in her commenda- 
tion , as the Putt wrote of Jupiter in compariſon of dbis brother Neptune 4 
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Theſe regards, albeit they wete ſufficitt motives imehem ſelver03nduce me, for 
to attentpt none other F arronage than the Name of my Liege Lord ſo gracious ; nor 
to ſubInitmy Iabonrs to the cenſure of any pon, before a King ſo judicious; yet 
was I more animated to enterpriſe the ſante, by the former experience that i 

of a Princes bentgnity ih that behalf : mhat time as] conſecrated my Englifh 
Tranſlation of the Roman Hiſtory written by Titus-Livius, anto the immortall 
memory of the ſail Noble and renowned Queen. Now, ſeeing that with ber Realms 
and Dominiong, the beſt parts and gifts that were in her, be likewiſe hereditari- 
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from heaven above bath ſent #s '#s ſo wiſe 8 Prince, under whoſe Reign we 7; ever 
any Nation. under the Sun) may eſſuredly expe& that felicity and bappineſs, 
4 which the devine Philoſopher. Plato ſo. much recommendeth : and in due reve- Dy 


2 rence unto mw” Majeſty, with ene heart and woice, both fing and ſay : | 
"Mic amesdici Pater atq; Princeps: | Horat. 
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NURTURE AND EDUCATION 


OF CHILDREN. 


The Summary. 


WLHe very title of this Treatiſe diſcovereth ſuſficiently the intention of the Authors and 
WW whoſorver he was that reduced theſs Morals and mixt workgs of his unto one entire 

I Volame,was well adviſed, and hadgreat reaſon to rangethispreſent Diſcourſe inthe 
| Ra [r/t and formoſt place: For unleſſe onr minds be framed: anto verine from our in- 
xn 4! fancy,impoſſible it is that we (hould performe any worthy aft ſo long as we live, Now, 
Sz albeit Plutarch (as a meer Pagan)hath both itthis book,, and alſo in others enſuing, 
where he treateth of vertues and vices, left out the chiefe and principall thing,to wit, The Law of God 


and his Truth, (wherein he was altogether ignorant .Yyet neverthele([e, theſe excellent precepts by hins 
delivered like raies whichproceed fo -— ++ 993% vfummure remmnin ftill inthe ſpirit and ſoul of man, 


as well 26 1oavr ſinncrs mexcuſablg, as toſhew how happy they be who are guid:d by the heavenly lig ht 
of holy Scripture ; are able to commence attion ag ainſt thoſe, who make profeſſion in word how they 
embr icethe true and ſoveraigne' Good, but indeed anil effeft do annihilate, as much as lieth inthem, 
the power and efficacy thereof. 4 ; 


| Moreover, in this Treatiſe he proveth firſt of all, That the generation of Tufants ought in no wiſe to 
be defamed with the blot either of Adaltery or Drunkenneſſe* Then, he extreth into a diſcourſe of 
their Education: and after hthathſhewed, that Natnre, Reaſon, and ſage ought to concur intheir 
inſtruttion,he teacheth how and bYwhon they (hould be nurtured, brought up aud taught, where here- 
proveth ſharply the floath.ignorance and avarice of ſome Fathers, And « better todeclare the excellen- 
cy of theſe benefits,namely, good inſtraftion, knowledge and vertne, which the ſtudy of Philoſophy doth 
promiſe avdteach,he compareth the ſame with all the greateſt Xa of the world: and ſo conſequently 
ſetteth down what vices eSpecially they are to ſhun and avoid, who would be capable of ſincere andtruc 
literature, | 1303-01572 | 1 (1 1 
But before he proceedeth further, he deſcribeth andlimiteth how far forth children well borne andof 
good parentage ſhould be urged and forced by compulſion ; deciphering br 77 the praiſes of ward 


Philsſophy: 'and concluding mithall; That the manis bleſſed, who is both hzlpfmll to, his neighbor as it 
becommeth, and alſo goou untohimſelfe, * Alltheſe points above rehearſed, whenhe hath enriched and 
embelifhed mith ſmilitudes, examples, apophthegmes, and ſuch like ornaments, he propotndeth divers 
rules pertinent tothe inſtitution of young children: whithdone;he paſſeth from tender childhood toyomth- 
full age:ſhewing what goviriiment there ought to be of young men: far from whiho, be baſheth and 
chaſſ. oa regents eSÞecially : aud for a finall conclufion diſcourſeth of the kind behaviour of Eathirnand 
the good example that they are to give unto thrir Children, Wyre. 
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The Education of Children. 


T7 Oraſmuch as we are to conſider what may be faid as touching. the Educa- 
oY tion of children free borne nd deſcended from gentle bloud,. hew and 
by what diſciplinerhey may become honeſt and yertuous, we oa) pol 
haps treat hereof the better, if we begin at their very generationand na- 
tivity, Firſt and formoſt therefore, I would adviſe thoſe who' defire to 
be the fathers of ſuch children,as may live another day in honour and re- 
putation among men, not to match themſelves and meddle with light 
women, commion Coritizans I nfiean, or privateConcubines, Fora re- 
proach this is ttfarfolloweth 7'manall che dates of his life, and a ſhame- 


full Raine wh meanes can be ferched. out, if haply he be no&-come of a good father of 


pounce : neither. is there any one thing that prEſengeth ir ſelttmere readily unto his Jdver- 
aries, and ſooner is intheir mouth when they are dfpoled to check;tauntand revilechan ro twit 
him with ſuch parentage; Hi which regard, wiſely fait the Poct Extiplidet: 
When as the groundis not welllaid 
At Gr hfor our nativity 3 
With parents fault,men will upbraid 
Both us and our poſterity, : 

A goodly treaſure thenhave they whoare well and honeſtly borne, when in the confidence 
and aſſurance thereof.chey m be bold co beare their heads aloft, and ſpeake their minds frankly 
whereſoever they come : and verily ny of all others are to make the [ory account of this 
blefing,who wiſh to havefaire ifſue of their bodies lawfully begorren, Certain, a thing ix is that 

ordinarily daunteth and cafterh down the heatt of man, when he is privy ro the baſeneſſe of his 
birth,and-knowerth ſome defeR,blemiſh,and imperfeQion by his parems, Mol truly therefore, 
and to thepurpoſe right firly ſpake che ſame Poet: PG oy 

| The privity to fathers vice p.-- : 
DE Or mothers fanlt reproichables. 
Will bins debaſe who ertver wefs + 

Eyes * . 1; hanghty,ſtont and commendable,  _ 

| Whereas contrariwiſe, they. that areknownto be the children of noble and worthy parents, 
Bearethemlelves highly, andare full of tomackand generofity, In which conceit and lofty ſpiric | 
ir is reported, rhat Diaphant theſon of Themiftocles, was wont to ſay, and that in the hearing 
of many,That whatſoever pleaſed him, the ſame alſo the people of Athens thought well of for, 
that which I would have done, quoth he, my motherlikewiſe faith Yeaunto it? what my mo- 
thers mindſtandsto, Themiſtocles my father will notgainlay it : avd look what likes Themi/to- 
clesxthe Athenians all are will comenced therewith, Where bythe way, the magnanimiry, and 
brave mind of the Lacedemoniarsis highly to be praiſed, who condemned their King Archidamas 
in 4 oreat fine. of money, for that he could find in his heart ro eſpoule a wife of lirtie ature, al- 
eadeing therewith a good reaſon : Becauſe, ſay they, his meaning is to ger,not a breed of Kings, 
biit Jwatrt-kings.or divers Kings, to reigne over Us, | 
Well, vpon this firſt advertiſement concerning children, there dependeth another, which th 
EO wrote before us of the like argurhent, forgatnorto ſerdown; and what is that? tamely, 

nat the J.nbo forprocreation of children will come neare unto womeri,ought ro meddle with 
them F er upon Gy ftomacks, and before they have drunke any wite ar all, or at leaftwiſe, 


afrex they havetaken their wine in meaſure, and ſoberly : for ſuch will prove commonly wine- 


bg zand drupkards who wereengendred when their fathers were drunken: according tothat 
whic (egenes {idypen a time untoa youth whom he law beſide himſelfe, and far overſeene 
withdrip i 3 my lad, quoth he, thy father gat thee when he was drupke, Andthus much may 
ſulfice fot the oeneration of children, 

$ touching their nurture and education, wheteof 'now I am to diſcourſe: That which we 
are wont generally to ſay of all Arts and Sciences,the ſame we may be bold ro pronounce ofver- 
tue,to wit. that tothe accompliſhment thereof, and ro make a man pereRly vertuous, three things 
ought to concur, Nature, Reaſon, and Uſage, By Reaſon, Tunderitand doQrine and precepts: by 
uſage.exerciſe and praQtice, The firſt beginnings we have from Nature ; progrefle and proceeding 
comeby. teaching and infirution: exerciſe and praQtiſeis performed by diligence: And allthree 
Hs 6 ring ferth the height of perfe&idn, If any one of rhele faile.it cannot otherwiſe be,but 
tharVertſe alſo ſhould have her defeR atid be maimed : For Nature withonr learning is blind : 
Doatire wantingrthe gift of nature is defeQive; andexerciſe void of the other twaine,imper- 
tet, And verily.ir fareth in this caſe much likeas in Husbandry and rillage of the earth, For firſt 
and formoſt requiſite itis,that the ground be good: Secondly, that the Husbandman beskilfull ; 
and in thethird place, that the ſeed becleane and well choſen, Semblably, Naturereſemblerh the 
foile: the Maſter who teacheth, tepreſenterh the labouring Husbandman ; and laſt of all, the 


rules 


ns 


| ts,admonitions, and exathptes-are compared to'the feed; All theſe go0d means(Idare 

_ ence avouch) mer rogether,and'inipired thuirpower inro the minds of theſe wer ] 
perſonages,who rhronghour the world are ſo rendwhedyPhrbayords Tmeane, Socrates, Plaro, and 
all che reſt who! have atrained ro a memorable riarhe and inthortall glory, Bleſſed chen is thar 
_man and enrirely beloved of the gods, whoſe hap it is by theitfivenrand oraceto be turoiſhed 
with allthree, | Now'if any one be of this opinton, that thoſe Who ate not endued with the 

' oift of naturall wit, and yet havethe helps of tracinſtridtionand diligent exerciſe ro the arrain- 
1Ng of vertue, Cannot by this meanes recover and tepaite the foreſaid deſk : Know he) that he 

is much deceived, and to ſay more truly,- quire 'our of the way : for as idlenefſeand negligence 
doth marre and corrupt thegoodnefle of nature * To, theinduſtry and diligence of goodefnaiti- 
on ſupplieth the defect, and corteteth the defaulr thereof, Idle and Noarhful petions (weſee) 

arenotable rocompaſle rhe things that be eafie: whereas contrariwiſeby tndy and travel, rhe 

oreatelt difficulties are archieved, Moreover,of what efficacy, andexecution, diligence and la- 

our is, a man may eafily know by ſundry effe&s thar are daily obſerved; Forwedoevident] 
perteiverhar drops df water falling upon rhe hatd rockdo eaterhe ſame hollow : Iron and brafs 
we'ſee to weare and conſume only by coptinnallhandling: Thefellies in Charior wheels, which 
by labour are bended and curbed, willnor retmrne and be reduced apaine. do what you can, to 

cheir former ſirezghrriefle : Like as-ir is impoſſible by any advice to {ex {traight the crooked ſtaves 

that Stage-players go withall.-And evident it is that wharſoever againſt narute is by force and 

labour changed and redrefled becommeth much'berterand'more fare rhanrhoſe things that con- 

cintein their own kind, Bur,arerheſe thethings EEE zppeareth the power of ſtudy anil 

diligence? No verily. Forchete are ah infinicentimber of other experiments, whi.h prove rhe 

ſame moſt clearely. Is there a peece of ground marurally 00d? Let itlientgletted, ic becom- 

meth wild and barren: Yea, andthe morerich and'fertike that tis of irfeite, rhe more waſte 

andfruiteſſe it proverh for want of tillage and husbtidry. Contrariwiſe, you ſhall ſee anorher 

plothard, rovey and more ſtony than it ſhould be: which By good orderingand the caretuil 

hand of the ndman ſoon bringerh forch Faire and goodly fruir, Againe, what rreesare there 

which willnortwine;grow crooked, and prove fruidelle, it go6d heed be nor raken unto then? 

Whereas, if due regardbe had, and rhat carefylneſſe employed about them which becommetrh, 

they beare frait;and yeeld the ſameripe indue ſeafon, Ts thereany body ſo ſound and able, but 

by negle&; riot, delicacy, and an evill habit orcuſtomeit willgrow dull, feeble and nnluſtie, yea, 

and fall into a muſliking and conſumption ? On the ocher fide.whae complexionis there ſo faint 
and weake,which is not broupticro great ftrengrh and perfeQtionin rhe end by continnall rravell 
and ordinary exerciſes ? Are thereany horſes 1n the world, which if rhey be well handled and 
broken while they are colts, wall nor prove gentle in rhe end, and ſuffer rhemlelveseafily ro be 
mormted and manned? Contrarwile, let themsremaine wntamed in their youth, ftrong-headed, 
{iffe-necked and onruly will they be alwa'es after,and never firforfervice, And why ſhould we 
marvellat theſe and ſuch like matters, conſidering thatmany' of the moſt ſavage and crnell beaſts 
that bezare madegentle 2nd familior, yea, and brought ro hand by labour and paines raken about 
them ? Well ſaid therefore that Theſſatian, whoſoever he was, who beingdemanded, which 
Theſſaliansof allorthers weremoRtdull and ſofreſt of ſpirit, Aniwered thus, Even they that hace 

* given over warfare, Burt what need we toftand longer upon this point ? For certaine it iszrhat. 

- onr manners and conditions6re qualities imprinted in usby tratt and continuance of time: and . 
whoſoever ſaith: that * Morallverrues are gotten by cuſtome,in'my conceir ſpeaketh nor amiſſe, * gy, - :.; 
bur ro very great parpoſe, And therefore with one example and no more prodaced by Lycur- g9x3; d;:7%. 
£#3 a$ touching this mater, T will knit up atd conclude my'difcourie thereof, Lycwrgus, him 1 W125; ay 75 
meane whoeſtabliſhedthe Laws'of the Lacedemonians ropk rwowhelps of one lier,and com- az, 
ming both from theſame fire and damme : Thole he cauſed ro benontiſhed and brought updi- 
verſly, and unlike one to the other ; rhatas the one proveda greedy and ravenous cur, and full 
of ſhrewd turnes : ſo the other was given to hunting, and minded nothing burtoqueſt and 
follow'the game. Now vpon a certaine day afterwards,” when the Laced#monians Were. met 
togerher in a frequent Aflembly,he ſpake unto them in thismarner, My Maſters Citizens. of L4+ 
cedemon,Of what importatice ro engender vertue in the hearr of man, cuſtome, nurture. diſct- 
pline.and education is, I will preſently ſhew unto you by an evident demonfiration : and with 
that he brought forth in thefioht of rhem ll choſe rwo whelps, and ſer dire&tly betore rhem a 
great platter of ſops in broth, and therewith ler looſe alſo a live hare: but beho!d, one of them 
tollowed immediately after the hare, bur the other ran firaight ro flap in the platter aforeſaid, 

The Lacedemenians wilt not what to make of rhis. nor to what purpoſe he ſhewed unto them 
theſetwodogs beforeſaid untill he brake out into this pee: h.. Theie rwodogs ( quorh he ) had 
one damme,and rheſxme fire bur being bred and brought up diverſly ſee how the one 1s, become 
a oreedipur, and the other a kind hound, And thus much may ſerve as touching cuſtome and d1- 

verlity of education, ily , 
It were meet now in the next place to treat of rhe feeding andnouriſhing of Infants newly 
borne, Thold irtheretore convenient that mothers reare their babes,and inckle rhem with heir 
own breafs: For feed them they will with oreater afte&ion, with more care anddiligence, as 
loving them inwardly, and (as the Proverbeſairh) from their tender nailes, whereas mer” 
| de os AM 
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ſes and foltes-mothers carry not ſo kind a. hearr.yneo their nurſelings, bur rather afained and , 


counterfeit affe&ion,as being mercenary andloving them indeed tor hire only and reward, Fur. 
thermore, evennature her ſelfe is ſufficient, ro prove, thatmorthers ought toſuckle and nou 
thoſe ayhom they have borne and brought into the world ;. Forts this:end hath ſhe givento 


every living creature that bringerh forth young the food of milke: and in great wiſdome thei. 


vine providence hath furniſhed a woman with. two teats for; this purpote,. that ifhappilyſhe 
ſhould be delivered of rwo twins at once, ſhe might. likewiſe have two fountaines of milketo 
yeeld nouriſhment for them'both, Moreover, by this meanes more kind andioving they wiltbe 


untotheirchildren : and verily not ,withour great reaſon: For thisfellowſhip in teeding oge. | 


ther is a bondthat kmitteth, . or rather a wrelt that traineth and firercherh benevolence tothe 
utmoſt, The experience whereof we may ſee eveninthe very brute and wilde beaſts, which _ 
areparted from their company, with whom they have been nouriſhed, burſtill theylowe 

mowe after them. Mothers therefore ( as I have aid ) ought eſpecially to endeavour ard do 
their belt for to benurſes of their ownchildren, if ir be-poſſible, But incaſerhey.cannor, by 
reaſon either of ſome bodily infirmity and indifpoſitionthat way, (forſo.t may fallout) orthar 
they have a deſire, anddo make haſte to be with child againe, and to have morechildren : thena 
Carefull eye and good regard would be had not toentertainetholefor nurſes and governeſlesthar 
come next to hand, but to make choiſe of the very beſt and moſt honelt that theycancome by, 
and namely, for faireconditions and good behaviour, to chooſe Greekiſh women betore any 6- 
ther, For like as the members andlimbs of little Infants, ſo ſoomas everthey be borne,are ofne- 
ceſlity to be formed and faſhioned, thar afterwards they may grow ſtraight and nor crooked:: 
evenio, at the very firſt theirhearts and manners ought to_be framedan ſer:1n order: For this 
firſt age ofchildhood is moiſt and loft, apt to xeceiveany imprefſion : whiles the heartis render 
every leſſon may be ſooninſtilled into ir,and quickly will take hold, whereas bard things are nor 
ſo eafieto be-wrought and made ſoft, And. as Signers or Seales wi-l quickly fer a print uponſoft 
wax; ſothetender hearts of young children take readily the.impreſion of whatſoever is tanghr 
them, Inwhichregard, Plato, that heavenly and divine Philoſopher, - ſeemerh;yncome- to have 
given a wiſe admonition for nurſes, when he warned them: not to tell fooliſh tales, nortoulſe 
vain ſpeeches inconfideratelyinthe hearing of young infants, for feare leſt atthefirlt their minds 
might apprehend folly and conceive corruptopinions, Semblably the Poet Phocyliderfeemerh to 
deliver iage counſell inthis behalfe, when he taith : ap] DI TITIIETT 2 
A childof young andtender age - - :: 

= Onught to betaught things good and ſays, | i ig mera: 
_ | Neitheris his precept inany wile to be forgotten or paſſed by, That other children alſo who 
areeither to attend upon them whiles they be nurſed and brought up, or to beare them company 
and be fed together with them, be choſen ſuch as above all chings are well mannered, and of 
good conditions: Then,thatrhey ſpeake the Greeke tongue naturally, and pronounce the ſame 
moſtplainly and diſtinRly, for feare, leſt 1f they ſort with ſuch feeres as either in language are 
Virbarous, or in behaviour lewd. and ungracious, they catch infeftion from them, and beftai- 
ned with their vices. For ſuch old ſawes and Proverbs as theſeare not (o rite without good rea- 
i , Tf thou converſe and cohabite with alame cripple, thou wilt ſeon lea ne to limpe and halt thy 
”? ROB : I TEE, | 
V8 when children be grownto that age,wherein they ate to becommitted unto the chatree 
of Tutors,Schoolemaſters and governours : then parents ought to have an eſpeciall care of their 


. ſtate, namely, undex whom they let them to berrained vp : leſt for want of good providence 
© and fore-ſight they betray them into the hands of ſome vileſlaves,baſe barbarians,vain and4ight- 


| = headed perions, For moſt abſurd and,ridiculous is the praticeof many menin this point: who 


' if they bave any ſervant3 more vertuous or better diſpoſed than others, ſome of them they ap» 


point to husbandry and tillage of theirground; others they make Maſters of theigſhips, They 
employ them (I ſay) either in Merchandiſe to berheir Factors, or as Stewards of their houle to 
receive and payall ; or elſe tobe banquers, and fo they truſt them with the exchanging and 
turning of their monies, Bur if they meet with oneſlave among the reſt that uſeth to be cup- 
ſhotten,gwven rogluttony and belly cheare, or otherwiſe is untoward for any good ſerviceztiim 
they ſet over their childrento bring tkemup : Whereas indeed a governour over yourh ſhould 
be well given, andof aright 000d) naturehimſelfe, ſuch a one as Phenix was, who had the bree- 


ding andeducation of Achilles. The principall point therefore and moſt important of all that h1- | 
therto hath been alledged is this, That choice men be ſought our for to be teachers and maſters - 


of our children; who live in good name and without Challenge, whoſe carriage and behaviour 
1s blameleſle ; and who for their knowledge and experience of the world arerhe beſt that may be 
found.For ſurely the ſource and root of allgoodneſs and honeſty is the good education and train- 
10g up of our childrenin their tenderage, And like as good husbandmen and gardeners arewont 
co pitch props and ſtakes cloſe vnto their young plants, to tay them up and keep them ſiraight: 
even lo diſcreet and: wile teachers plant good precepts and wholſome inftru&tions round about 
their young Schollars, tothe end that thereby their manners may bud forth commendably, and 
be framed to the rule of vertue. Butcontrariwiſe you ſhall have ſome fathers now adaies, that 
deſerre no betterthanto be ſpitatintheir very faces ; who either upon ignorance, or for m_ 
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Education of Children. 


of experience, before any rriall made ofchoſe Maſters, who are to have thecondu& and charge 
of their children, commir them hand over head to the tuition of lewdperſons, andiuch as 
beareſhew and make profeſſion of that which they are not, Neither were this abſurdity alroge- 
therſo groſle and ridiculous, if ſo berhey faulred herein of meere hmplicity and defaulc of fore- 
knowledge. But here is the height of their folly and errour,that themſelves knowing otherwhiles 
the inſufhciency>-yea, and the naughtineſſs of ſome ſuch Matters, berter than they doe who ad- 


vertiſethem thereof; yetforall that they commit their childrenunto them, partly being over- 


come by theflattery of daw-backs,and parrly willing to gratifie ſome friends upon their kind and 
earneſt entreaty, Wherein they do much like tor all the world to him, wholying very fick in bo- 


dy, for to content and fatisfiea friend, leaverh an expert and learned Phyfitian who was able to 


cure him,andentertainerh another blind leech, whofor want of kill andexperience quickly kil- 
lethhim : or elſe unto one who being at ſea,forgoeth an excellent Pilot whom he knoweth to 
be very skiltull, andfor the love of a friend maketh choice of another that is moſt inſufficient, 
O Jupiter, and all the gods,in heaven! Is it poſſible chat a man, bearing the name of afarher, 
ſhould make more account of a friends requelt, than of the gocd education of his ownchildren? 
Which conſidered,had not that ancient Philoſopher Crates (thinke you) juſt occaſion toſay of- 
cen times, thatif rpm lap might, he would willingly mount to the higheſt place of rhe City, 
and there cry our aloud in this manner : What meane you my Maſters, and whether run you 
headlong, .carking and caring all rhat ever you can to gather goods and rake riches together as 
you do :.whiles in the meane time you make little or no reckoning at all of your children, unto 
whom yon are to leave all your wealth ?. To which exclamation of his I may adde thus much 
moreover ,and ſay,That ſuch fathers are like unto him that hath great regard of his ſhooe, bur ta- 
keth no heed unto his foot. And verily, a man ſhall ſee many of thele fathers, who upon a co- 
vetous mind, anda cold affe&ion toward their own children,are grown to this paſſe, that for to 
ſparetheir purſe, andeafe theml(elves of charge, chooſe men of no worth to reach them: which 
is as much as to ſeeke a good market where they may buy ignorance cheapeſt, Certes Ariſtip- 
prs ſaid. yery.well to this purpoſe, when upon atime he prectily. mocked tuch a father who had 
neither wit nor underſtanding,and gybed pleaſantly with him in this'manner : For when he de- 
manded of him, how much he would take for the training,up and reaching. of his ſon ? Heanlwe- 
red, An hundred Crowns : A hundred Crowns! quoth the father : by Hercwles 1 fweare, you 
aske tbo-much our of the way ; For with a hundred crowns I could buy a good ſlave, True quoth 
Ariſtippusagaine, Lay out this hundred crowne ſo,yon may have ewaine, yourſonfor one, and 
him whom you buy for che urtier, And 1s not this a folly of all follies, thatnurſes ſhould uſe their 
yong infants.to take meat and feed themſelves with the right hand, yea,and rebuke them ifhappi- 
ly they put forth their left : .and nor ty forecaſt and give order that they may learne civility, and 
heare {age and wholſome inftruftions ? But what befalleth afterwards to theſe good fathers, 
when they have firſt nurſed their children badly, and then taught them as lewdly ? Mary I will 
tell you, Whentheſe children of theirs aregrownto mans eſtate,and willnor abide to heare of li- 
ving orderly, and as it becommeth honelimen: but contrariwile tall headlong into outragious 
covrles, andgive themſelves wholly to ſenſuality and ſervile pleaſures: Thenſuch fathers all re- 
pent tortheir negligence paſt, in taking no better order for their education: but all too late, con- 

| bur contrariwile, the lewd pranks which they conimig dai- 
ly augmenr.their griefe of heart and cauſethem to languiſhin ſorrow. For ſome of them they ſee. 
to keep company with flatterers, paraſites, and {mell-feafts, the lewdelt, baſeſt, and moſt curſed- 
wretches ot all other, who ſerve for nothing but to corrupt, ſpoile, and marre youth: Others, 
ro captwate and ſpend themſelves upon harlots, queanes, and common (trumpets, proud and 
ſumptuous in expence ; the entertainment of whom is infinitely coſtly. Many of them conſume 
all in delicate fare, and teeding a dainty and fine tooth : Many of them fall co.dice, and with | 
mumming and masking hazard all they have, And divers.otthem :gaine entanglethemſelves in 
other vices more hardy and adventurous, courting faire dames, and makingleve to other mens 
wives: for which purpoſethey walkediſguiſed inthe night, like rhe francick Prieſts of Bacchus, - 
to commir adulteries, buying ſometimes one. only nights pleaſure with the price of their life 3 
Whereas if ſuch as theſe had converled before with any Philolopher.they would never have taken 

uch waies as this. and given themſelves tolike vanities: but rather they would haveturned over 
a new leafe, and learned a lefſon of Diogezes, who in wordsnot very civill and ſeemly, how- 
beittothepoint nor untruly, gave this counſell, and ſaid, Go thy waies to the Stews ( Iadyiſe 
thee) and enter into ſome Brothel houſe, . where thou maiſt know how the pleaſure that coſterh 
lttleor nothing differeth notſrom thar which is bought full dearely. 

To knit uptheretfore all in one ſum I will conclude;and this my concluſion ought of right to be 
clieemed for an oracle rather thana ſimple counſel and admonition; Thar the beginning,midſt, 
andend of all theſe matters lieth only ina vertnousnurtureand holy education, which Iavouch 
are the: very meanes that be operative and powertull for the atraining both of vertue and crue 

appineſle, As tor all other things which we count good in this world are in compatiſen hereof, 
mortall,tranſtory, ſmall, and not worth the ſeeking after with ſuch care and tudy, Nobiliry I 
confeſſe to bea goody thing, but itisthegift of our Anceſtors, Riches, whodoubrerh rhar they 
g2yand precious matters? Howbeir, Fing in, the power of forrune only, who —_— 
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ſame many tinies'ftoth here) pope then, atdgiveth thein awiy to ſuch 4$neverlookfor 
them, Moreover, mich wellth'is'the very marke whetat'they ſhoor who ate commonan. 
purſes, privy and-dometticall cheeves, Sycophants, and promoters, ahdchat which is moſt,-the: 
wickedeſt perions'inthe world oftettimes meer therewith, Glory ane honour are things yeh." 
cable Howbeir uncertaine ahdmutable, Beaiiry day oy no very mth defired,butit contitniath! 
a ſmall white, Health is worth mich, -and yer yow-ſee how ſoon it v7 i _ Srredgth of bbdy! 
who wiſheth nor? But quickly ir is decayed and gone, either by ſicknefieor yeares': wfomiith, 
ab whoſoever vaunterh and beafeth himleffe inhis ablebedy, isgreatlydeceived, andcommeth 
far ſhort of his reckoning; For what is matis force,compared with that of other beaſts, Imeane, 
Elephants, Bits; and Lions?” Ir 1s leatning and Wwioledge only which inusis divine, heavenly; 
and irimortal}, For in mans nature rwo patts'there areto be conſidered of all other moſt prin- 
cipall,to wit; underſtanding, andipeech, And of theſe, underſtanding igas it werethe Maſter 
that commianderh : Speech,the ſervant that obeyerh, Now the foreſaid underſtandingis norex- 
poſedrothe itijuty of fortune : tis ſlander raiſed by'Sycophants cantakeit away: Sickneſſeharh' 
n6 power to corrupt atid defiroy it; neither doth it decayor periſh by old age: Forit is theoti- 
ly thitg that being in yeares waxethi your and freſh, Lengrh of rimewhich doth dimivſh and 
impaireall things elie, adderh fill more knowledgeto oururderſtanding; theelder that weate, 
The viotenceofwar; which in manner of aftreame caftethidown andcarrieth allaway witkit, 
is not able £9 make havotk atu{'ſpoyle of knowledge andlearnirfs: thar only 3s notin datiger 
rhereof, And irinty-conceit, Stilpo the Megatian Phnloſopher gave a moft worthy ahd meitiora- 
ble anſwer uhto King Demetrizs,who having forced, fathed; d raſed the City of: Meg arato the 
very foundation, demanded of him what-lofſes he fnftained in thar genetall ſacking? Nonear' 
all (quorti hey For war can make no ſpoiteot vertie, To which anſver of his accordeth and 
ſodundeth well the 7 fe ane ke Socrates, who ( as Itake it) being asked of Gorgias, what 
opinion lie had of the great Kirig and Monarch of the Perfians in rhoſe daies, whether he denied 
him happy or no? I wot not ( qutoth he ) howhe is fiirniſhed with yertueandlearnity : as 
if he judgedttiat true felicity confited in theſe rwo things, andiidt inithe tranſitory giftsoffor- 
rune, | . | 

Bur as my counſel! and advice tinto parents is;ro told norhins in the world more deere and 
precious; rhanto up their children _—_ letters; and vertuous mariers: ſo I'ſay againe, 
chatthey oughr ro havean eyeunto that literatiite and inftiniition which i8 ſopnd, puteand mm- 


* : 


corrupt* futthiermore, to vg Are prot ores childtsn,as fir as poſſibly they can,from 


the vanity and'focliſh defire ro be ſeen atid heardin the frequent and alſernblies of the 
people. Forconittionly we find;that to pleaſe a riitt.ritude;is ro difpleaſe the wiſer ſort, Ardthar 
TipeaKe cnich AE” 7 | noe ps korn” 'anomg veries': 
o filed tongue [ have, nbr eloquence, 
To ſpeaks in place of frequent alidience: 
Among my feeres and thoſe in number few, 
Hove to'give altvice,and mike noſhew: 
For, thoſe whiſe ſpeech dath pleaſe a multitude, 
FER With learntd'men' are foolifÞ thought andrude, | 
For mine own part, I objetverhoſe men who endeavour to ſpeake ro the appetite ard pleaſure 
of the baſe alid vulgar ſort, thatordimarily they become looſe and diffoluteperſoiis, abatdoted 
toall ſenſutdity, Arid verilynor without great hu, yon of reaſon': For if to gratifie and con- 
terit others, tliey have no regard of honeſty : more likethood rhere is great deale, rharfor to 
do apleaſuteto themſelves, and feed their ownhumour and apperire.they will forgetall hononr 
_ amd{devoir; yea,and'ſoonergive thereines ro theix owni'deliphes, than follow theſtreightrules 
of temperance and ſobtiety. 

Bur now, whatgood rhing is there moreoverthat weare to reach our children ?and wherets 
ſhould 'we adviſe them, fof to ivertheirminds? A goodly matter no doubt its rodo __ 
pry roffealiea'word tinadviſedly: Burt(as the old Prouetbeſaith)wharſoever is faiear 
goodly, the ſamiealſois hardand difficu.r, Asfor theſe orations which bemade Ages ard 
without premieditation; theygo away with great facility, and are veryraſh and full of vanity: 
And ſiich'commonl as (0 ſpeake know not well either whereto begin or when romake anand. 
Aiſo;overand aboye other abſurdities andfaulrs which they commit, who ate accuſtomed in this 
wile toparleata venture, ard tolet their rongue rutiat randome, know not how to keep ay 
meane 0f rieaſlire of tpecch;bur fall into'a marvellons'{uperfluityand'exceſle of words: Where- 
as on the contrary fide, when a manthinkerh before hand whathe ſhou'd ſay, he will never 0- 
verſhoor hini'ſo far as to paſſe beyond the bounds of renjperare and proportionable language. 
Perides, a$ We have been givents underſtand, being oftentimes calledupon and imporrune dby 
thepeop'e, and thatexprefly by naine, for rodeliver his opinion as touching a marterin queſti- 
on,would not ſo much asrile from his pace,bur excnied himlelfe. and ſaid; Iam not provided to 
ſeake Semblably Demoſt heyes,one who greatly affeted the ſaid Perictes,and followed his ſteps 

policy and managing of State-alfaires,' being called'by rhe Atheniansro fit in counſel with 
them,and requefiedtogivehisadviceincertaine points, refuſed 'and madethe ſaine anſwer, fay- 
ing, hayenor yet thoight upon it, feicker am'l prepared, Burpecadyenture ſore man will Rays 
this 
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this is an headleſſe tale andz deviſed reportreteived by traditionfrom hand to'hand, and nor 

dupon any'ceitaine teftimony.Liffetfchelt what hee ſaith himſelfe in chat oration which - 
he madeavainRt' Midias, wheteirt he ſerreth' evidently before our'eyes, the profit char commerh 
by precmedicarion? For imoneplace thereof, rhele be his Words* © My Maſters of '#:hz4/,Icon- 
cſeſſeptainly,afd canhdr deny-or difſertt har Thave cake #&muth paines iticompoſing of this' 
« ofationas poſfibly Tcoukd :' For an idle-wretch Ihadl bee ;Fhering ollerdl.cs ſuffering (till 
« ſych indievitiesas theſe, Iwonlinorconfidet #hdfindy befbre-hand what I tradro fay in rea- 
« {ot concetning cheſemarters, NetieralledgeT this, as one who conderhned alcogerher the 
promptitude {tid readiniefſe of rherongue;andttic gift of urreratice ex gr Sree the ordinary 
cuſtome and exerciſe thereof thevtty ſmallmarrer;anhd of no wen importahce, For otherwhiles 
itis toletable; provided alwaies that we uffe ir'fo as we would takea purginsmedicine, Andto 
ſpeake more plaitity, niy meatiifigis, thar Iwbbld nbchave youngmen befote theybe grownto 


- mans' ave, ſor to ſpeake ought withonr-good atlviſe and conſideration, But after they be well 


eronnded, ahd have gathered fiffficient root which thy yeeld pithy ſpeech, chenif occaſion be 
offered, and rhar they becalled upto it, TtHiinkeit convenient rhey ſhonld be allowed to ſpeake 
freely, Forever! as they whio. have beer fertered a long rinie, and worne irons on their feer, 
when they are looſed from their gyves;cantiot'gb weltarthe firſt, becanſe they haye continued 
ſuch awhile with dogs at their hecles;but ever'and anon are ready ro tripand fumble: ſo ir farerh 
with thoſe thar'of Joy tine have beth ron ear Mb a5 it were ) and reſtrained of their liberty 
of ſpeech? For ifhappily there be preſettedfomerhiatrer, whiteto they are ro ſpeake on a ſud- 
den'they will retatiie till the fanie thattier ahd tormie of (tile: aHid ſpeake no ctherwile than they 
did beforewith pitemeditation; Mary, ro fiiff& yore boyes'ro' make tubirany, and inconfide- 
rate orativtis, | 18 rhe nexr way'to bring themro' vaine bibling,” atid cauferh them to utter any 
words atrogether impertinenr to the matter; ' Itis repotred, that'upon a rimea vaineand too- 
liſhipainter carhe:to ApicHer; and ſhewedfiimapidture, Aying wirhall, This Image Idrew thus 
and thus ſo0n;: Iwor' well'( quoth 4pellt ) att firſtfight, althoogh cliou faidli.never a word 
chat it' was quitkly-painted ah&in hafte; 4nd Tmarvellrather that chou'haft nor painted may 
moreſuch'ivthe ſam rittle; -Bat'to-recorile aziine to rhy formet difcontſe which 1 began with-, 
al, agronching ſpeech; like 43-I woiild give coitdell ro beware of | p=tins brave words, and 
coavoid that manner of- haushty voicewhichi beſeemeth rragedies;' and is meete for Theaters : 
Sol adviſe ant adnionifhi agalht rofiye atinath that kind of Ianguage which'is too ſmall and 0- 


ver-lowly :' Porrhiztichic one which: i3 {o 1outtaritt dlofe;cact civility: and the other that 
is ag mnck beneath bewrayerh overtith ſearefalneſſe, Moreover,as thebody ought nor only to 


beſoundand'inhealth, bur alſo'in g0od/1 ; oy welliking : ſo our ſpeech ſhould be os eng 
lyclearefrom fickniedle; as it wete;and mala y bite alſoftrongand able : Forthar a thing char is 
onnd and ſafe only we db' but barely praiſe * Whereas rhar which is hardy and adventurous we 
adtniteatid' wonderat, That which I tiave'faid;a&roiithing the torigue and ſpeech, the ſame opi- 
nidtvFtaveof thekerrt and the difpotiontheteof, For 1 would nar havea youth to be over- 
bold and audacious :neicherdoT like of him if he be roo cimoronsand fearefull : For as the one 
eurneth in the end to preſumptioiſ/ahdimpildeacy7ſothe other itito ſervile cowardiſe, Bur hereli- 
ethallche maſtery atid curii 2,45.well itithis a3 ih thingselfe.namely,ro cuteven iri che mid(, 
andto hotd w—_—_— meane.- And fifice I ath- eiitred'thus fat into'rhe diſcourſe as touching 
theliceratdre antberudition of youth,” before-Tproceed any further T will delivet mine opinion 
rhereof generally ih'theſeretriſes :* Namely, That robe able toſpetke of one thing ant!no more, 
fit ane formoft ini my coticeir n& ſiall Font of igtorance, ' Then, I ſuppoſe that the exerciſe 
and practice thereof ſoon brinvethfaciey, AY againe, Tholit impofiible-to continue ever- 
more in'the ſamet For 16 ro be evet in'one ſons: breedeth cedidnfheſſ;and ſobtta man is weary of 
it : wherexs'variery is/alwaies dele®table botti this; andalſoin all-other objefts as well of the 
cycas theeare;Andtheteforeit behoveth"rhat child well defcerided and free borye be nor ſuffe- 
redto warenher rhe G2titor the heating of all thoſe: Arts ahd: hiberall 'Scientes whick are lin- 
ked;av it weregant'comprehendedwithitl odecirile; arid chet@pon calle Enryebia; i.e:Circular, 
Theſe woml{'T have hint't&tin thtouphevety ofitſoperfitially for a'rafte onlyof themall - for- 
aſmuch as toartaineuhito riepeteRion thetedf wete impoſſible, Yerſo, as his chitte and prin- 
cipall tudy be employed in Philoſophy: which opinion of mite Timay very well confirme by a 
peopee funilirnde: Fot all oneit is-8s it a man wonld'ſay, a: coitifmendable rhing it wetetoſaile 
along; che coaſts; and ſceminy a City: but expedieht arid profitable to make abode arid dwett iti 
the beſt ;- and' tnuch like ro that oleaſart and pretty conceired ſpeech of Bio» the Philoſopher, 
who ſaid; Thateven as thelovets antwooets of Lady Penttope; when they could not enjoy the, 
Mifiris het ſelſewent in karid wither waiting niaidens; and companied'withtherh :10,a5' many 
5 2te nor able to atraine untoPhiloſophy, ſperid and conſe thetnſelves inthe Rudy of other 
Arts which in compariſon of it are nothing worth, And'theiforewe ovghr tomake'rhis account; 
that Philoſophy is the principalthezd(as it were) of all other learning and knowledge whatſoe- 
ver, True it is, that forthe niainctenance and preſervation of the body men have deviſed rwo 
Arts.to wit,Phyſicke, and bodily exerciſe: of which rwaine,: the oneprocureth health 3 the e- 
ther addeth thereto a good habirude and firong conflirucion: but for the infirmities and mala- 
$e&-of theſoule, chere isno' otlicr.phyſick bur orly Philoſophy : For by the meaties of ir, and 
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together withit, .we may krow whatisgood, what is bad, whatis honeſt and diſhoneſt, whar ig 
juit, and generally. what to.chooſe, ard what to teſuſe, how we ought to beare-ovrelves rg. 
wards the gods,ard rowards our. pareptswhat our demeanour ſhould be with ourelders, wha 
regard we ateto have of; laws, what our carriagemuſt be to rangers, to luperiours: how we 
are to converſe with our friends,in what ſort we ought to demeane our ſelves towards our chjl-. 
dren and wives,and finally,what behaviour ir.beſeemeth us.co.ſhew unto our ſeryants and tamj.. 
lie: Foraſmuch as ourduty is to worſhip and adorethe gods,to honour our parents;to reverence 
our.ancients.to obey the laws, togive place unto our ſuperiours and berters, to love our friends, 
ro uſe our wiveschaſtelyand with moderation : to. be kind and aftectionare to our childien,and 
not to be outragious with our teryants.nor to tyrannize over.them, But the principall and chiefe 
of all is this not to ſhew our elves 'over joyous and metry in proſperity, nor yet exceeding hea- 
vy and {ad in advetrſty : not in pleaſures anddelight difſolute, nor 1n anger furious, and tranſpor- 
ted, orrather transformed, into brutiſh beaſts by choler, And. thele I eſteem to bethe ſoxe- 
rajene ſruirs that areto be gathered and gotten þ Philolophy, For to Catty a generous and no- 
ble heart in prctperiry is the part of a brave minded man: to live without envy and malice isthe 
fere'of a good and rratable nature: to overcome pleaſures by the guidance. of reaſon is the 
at of wile and face men: and to bridle and reflraine choler is a maktery that every one tannor 
$kill of : But the height of perfe&tion in my judgement thoſe only atraine unto, whoareable to 
joyne and interminge the politick government of weale publike with the profeſſion and ſtudy 
ot Philoſophy : For by this meanes ( 1 ſuppoſe ) they may enjoytwo of the beſt things in the 
world,to wit the profit of. the Common weale by managing State-affaires : and their owngood, 
living ſoas they - in tranquillity and repoſe of mind, by the means of Philoſophy, For where-. 
asthere be amoyg men three ſorts of lite.namely, Active,Contemplative,and Voluptuous : this 
laſt named, being difſolute, looſe, and thrallto pleaſures, is brutiſh, beaſtly, bale, and vile : The 
contemplative wanting the aQtive is unprofitable 3 and the aQtive, not patticipatipg with the 
ſpecujationof Philoſophy,commitreth many abſurd enormities;apd wanteth ornaments tograce 
and beautifie it, In which regard men muſt endeavour and aſlay.as.much as herh inthem both to 
deale in government of the State, and alſo togive their minds to the fudy of Philoſophy, ſofar 
forth as they have time,and publike affaires willpermir, Thus governed intimes paſtnoble Pe- 
ricles: Thus ruled 4rchytas the Tarentine: Thus Dion the Syracu5an,and Epaminondas of T hebes 
ſwaycd the State where they-lingg 3. and both of them, as well the oneas the.other, conver-- 
ſed tamiliarly with Plato, As touchingthe inflifution of children ingeod-literatuge, needlefle (I 


ſuppoſe) it 15 to wiiteany. more, /This.only. will Tadde unto the reſt: that bath, been ſaid, which 
I MC to be expedient orrather neceſſary: namely, that they'make no {mall account of the 
workes and books of the ancient Sages and Philoſophers, bur diligently colle&and gather them - 
together: ſoas they doit afterthe manner of good husbandmen : For as they do make proviſi- 
on of ſuch rooles as pertaire to Agriculture and husbandty, not wo to keep them in their poſleſ(- 


fion buralſo touſe them accordingly : ſo thisreckoning ought to be made, that theinfiruments 
and furniture of. knowledge and learning be good books. if they be read and peruſed : For from ' 
thence as frcm a.tountaine they,may, be tureto maintaine the ſame, | 
; And here we are not to forget the diligence that is to be imployed inthe bodily exerciſe of 
children: but to remember that they be ſent intothe Schooles of thoſe Maſters who: make pro- 
ſeſſion of tuch fears, there to be trained andexerciſed ſufficiently, as well for theſtreight and de- 
cent growth, .as ſor the ability and firength of their bodies :- For the faſt knitting and ſtrong 
complexion of the body inchildrenis a good toundationto make them another day decent and 
perſonable old men, And like as in time of a calme and faire ſeaſon, they thatareat ſea ought to 
make proviton of neceſſary meanes to withſtand foule weather anda tempeſt: even ſo, very 
meet itis, that tender age be furniſhed with temperance, ſobriety, and continency,and even be- 
times reſerve and lay vp ſuch voyage-provifionfor the better ſuſtenance of old age, Howbeitin 
ſuch cxder ought this labourand iravell of children to bediſpenſed, that their bodies be not ex- 
hauſt and dried up,and ſo by that meanes they themſelves be over-wearied, and -madecitherun- 
meet, or unwilling, to follow their book afreſh, ard rake their learning : For as Plato ſaid very 
well, Sleep and laflcude be enemies to learning, But why doI ſtand hereupon ſo much, being 
in compariſon ſo ſmall amatrer? aixo rp + | 
. \ Proceed. I wilitherefore and makehafte to that which is-of greateſt importance, and paſſeth 
all the reſt that hath beenſaid before : For this Hay, rhat youth ought to be trained ro military 
feats, namely, 1nlauncing darts and javelins, in drawinga bow and ſhooting arrows, in chaſing 
alſoand hunting wild beats, Foraſmuch as all the goods of thoſe who are vanquiſhedin fight 
beexpoſed asa prey and booty to the conquerours: neither are they fit for warfare. and to beare 
armes,whoſe bcdies having beendaintily brovght up in the ſhade, and within houſe, are corpu- 
lent.and of a ſoft and delicate conſtitution, © -- | 
The leane andary, the taw bone ſouldier fierce, 
Whotrain'd hath been in armes and warlike toyle, 
In fieldwhale rankes of enemies willpierces 
RU Ardin theliftsall bis concurrents foyle, :':._ ———— | 
But what may ſome men ſay unto me ? Sir, you have made promiſe to give us exapicsand 
precepts, 
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preceprs,concerning the education of all children free borne,and ofhoneſt parentage : and now, 
me thinkes,you negle&t'the education of commoners and poore mens childremzand deliverno in- 
Arucions butſuch as are for gentlemen, and be ſurable tothe rich and wealthy only, To which 


objection iris no hard matter to make anſwer, Formine owne part,my defire eſpecially is, that 


chis inftraQtion of mine might ſerve all:bur in caſe there be ſome, whofor want of meanes cannot 
make thar uſe and prof: which I could wiſhzlet them lay the weight upon fortune,and not blanie 
him who hath given them his advice and counſell intheſe points, And yer tor poore men thus 
much will 1 ſay,Let them endeavour and ftrame themſelves to the utmoſt of theirpower to bring 
up their children 1n the belt manner: and-if they cannot reach unto thar, yer muſt they aime 
thereat,and come as. neareas theirability will give them leave, . 

I have been willing to inſert thele points bythe way into this preſent argument, and to charge 


my diſcourie over and above therewith, that Imight proſecute other precepts remaining behind, 


which concerne the education of young men, Thus much therefore I ſaymoreover, thatchil- 
drenmuſt be trained and brought to their duty inall lenity, by faire words, gentle exhorcations, 
and mild remonſtrance, and in no wile (pardie ) by ſtripes and blows: For this courſe of ſwin- 
oing and beating ſeemeth meer for bondfla\es, rather than perſons of free condition, And to ſay 
atrurh,byrhis meanes they become dull and fenſeleſle, nay, they have all indy and labour aſter- 
wards in hatred and horror : partly for theſmarr and paine which they abide by ſuch corre&ti- 
on-and inpatt by-the contumely and reproach thar they ſuſtaine thereby, Praiſe and difpraiſe be 


far bercer and more profitable to childrenfree borne, than all the whips, rods, 'and boxes inthe 
wortd:the one for to drive them forwardsto well-doing; the other to draw them back from do- 


ing ill: but both the one and the other are to be uſed in alternative courſe.One whilethey would 


-be commended 3; another whileblamed and rebuked : arid'namely, if at any time they be roo 


jocund and inſolent they ought to be ſnibbed a little ard rakendown, yea, and pur to ſome light 
ſhame: bur ſoon after raiied up againe by givingrhem their due' praiſes, ' And herein we muſt 
imitate good nurſes, who when they have ſet their infants acrying give them the breaſt for to 
till themagaine, Howbeit,a meaſure would be kept, and great heed raken that they be not roo 
highly commended, for feare leſt they grow proud and prelume overmuch of themſelves: For 
when they be praiſed exceedingly they waxe careleſle, difſolute and ehervate ; neither will they 
be willing afterwards to take morepaines, Moreover, Ihave known certaine fathers, who 
through exceſſivelove of their children have hated themafterwards, But what is my meaning 
by this ſpeech? Surely I will declare my mind; and make wry words plaineanon by an evidentex- 
ample and demonſtration, Some fathers( I fay ) therebe; who upon a hor and haftie defire to 
have their children come ſoonftorward, andrto be theformoſt inevery thing,- putthem to immo- 
deratetravell-ind exceſſive paines : iniuchſorr, that they eitherfinke under the weight of the bur- 
den.and ſo 'fali into grievous maladies, orelſe finding themſelves thus ſurcharged and overladen, 
they arenot willing to learne that which istaught them, And itfarerh with them as ir doth wich 
young herbs and plants in a garden,which fo Jong as they be wateredmoderately, ate nouriſhed 
and thrive very weil: bur if they be over-much drenched with water, they take harmethereby 
and ire:drowned: Even ſo we mult ajlow unto childrenabreathing rimebetweentheir continu- 
all labours: conſideringand making this account, That all the lite'of man is divided into labour 
andreft: . andfor this cante Nature hath ſo ordained, thatas thete is a time to beawake, ſo we 
finda timeaijſoroſleep, One while there is war, 'and another while peace: It is tiot alwaies 
wirterandſoule weather, but ſummer likewiſe and a faire ſeaſon, There be appointed not on- 
ly workedaies to toy!e in, bur aifofeſtivall holidaies toſolaceand dilpott our ſelves, In ſumme, 


reſt and repoſeis ( as it were ) the ſauce unto ourtravell, 'And this we may obſerve as welljn 


ienſclefſe andlivglefle things, as in livingand ſenſible treatures, For we unbend our bovvs, ,and 
lerſlack the firings of Lutes, Harpes, and tuch muſical inftruments,ro the ehdthat vve may bend 
andfirerch the ſame againe, And inone vvord, as the body is preſerved and maintained by reple- 
tion and evacuation ſucceſſively ; ſo the mind [ikevvile by repoſe and travellintheirturnes, 

* Furthermorezthere be other tathers vvorthy of rebukeand blame, vvho after they have orice 
betaken their chi/drento Maſters,Tutors,and Governours, vever deigne afrervyards themſelves, 
either to ſee or heare them, vvhexeby rhey might knovy hovv theylearne : vyherein they do 
taile very machinrheir*duty, For they ought in proper perion to make triall hovvthey profit, 
they ſhouldever ard anon (after ſomefeyd daies paſſed beryveen )ſee into their progrefſe and 
proceeding, and not to repoſe their hope andreſt altogether upon the diſcretion and diſpoſition 


of a mercenary Maſter, And rerily this carefu]lregard of the farhers,vvi lvyorkealſo greater di- 


lence in the Maſters themfelves, ſeeing thar by this meanes they are called eftioones,asit vvere, 
tO account and examined hovv much they pie their ſchollars, and hovv they profit under their 
hands,To this purpoſe may be vxellapplyed a prerty vyord ſpoken ſometimes by a viſe eſtugry of 
a ſtab e Nothing (quoth he) feedeth the fteed [o fat as doth the Maſters eye. 

Butabore all things the memory of children ought daily to beexerciſed : for that it is, as a 
man vrould ſay, rhe Treafury and Storehouſe of all learning, Which vvas the cauſe that the an- 
cient Poets have feigned, That Lady Mnemoſyne, thatis to ſay, Memory, vvasthe mother ofthe 

Uuſes: Whereby they vvould ſeeme under an znigmaticall and darke ſpeech to'give us to under- 
Rand.thar nothing availethfo much either to breed, or to feed and nouriſh learning, as Memory, 
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And therefcre great diligence:would te uſed in the exerciſe thereof every way * whether the 
chi;dren be by natute good of remembrance and. retentive : or otherwile of a fickle memo 
and given to oblivion, For the gift of ,naturg inthe one by exerciſe we ſhall confirme and ays- 
ment; and the imperfe&ionor defaultin the other, by diligence ſupply and corredt : in ſuch 
ſort, that as they ſhall become better than others z iſo rheſe ſhall prove Han than themſelves, 


For very wiſely to this purpoſe ſaid the Poet Hefidduss -. | 


If little ſtill to little thon do adde, _ | 
ED OLA A heaps at length andmickle will be had, 

Over and beſides,I would not have fathers to be ignorant of anotherpoinr alſo, asteuchi 
this memeorative part and faculty of the mind: namely, 'that it ſerveth much nor only to getlear- 
ning and literature, bur ajſois a meare: that carrieth not the leaſt troke in worldly affaires: For 
the remembrance of matters palt furniſheth men with examples ſufficient ro guide and dire 
th2min their conſultations of future things, | | me 

Furthermore, this care would be had of young children, that they y ave 2 ſrom filthy andun- 
ſeemly ipeeches: For words(as Democritxs ſaith) arethe ſhadows of deeds, Trained alſo they 
mult be to be courteous. affablezand fair ſpoken,as well in entertainment cf talk with every one, 
as in {alutingandegreeting whomſoever they meet: for there 1s nothing in the world ſo odious 
as to be coy and ſurly of ſpeech; ro make ir range and to diſdaine tor to ſpeake with men, 
Againe.yourgſtudents ſhall make themſelves more lovely and amiable to thoſe with whom they 
converſe, in caſe they be not ſo opinativeand ſtiffe,rhat they will nor relentnor giveplace one 
Jor in diſputations,if they have once taken apitchagainft orhers, For a tommencbitla and good- 

y matteritisfor a man to know, notonly how to overcome, bur alſo ro ſuffer himſelte orher- 
whiles to be overcomg : eſpecially in ſuch things wherein che viRtory bringerh hurt and damage: 
For verily juch a conqueſt may well and truly becalled, according to the common Proverbe, A 

ian viftory,thar isto ſay,which turnerh to the detriment and lofle ofthe winner. In con- 
firmation whereof I may well alledgerthe.ceſtumony of the wite Poet Exripides, who in one of 
his Tragedies hathrtheſe verſes: ” | 
When one of Fwaine, that argue and diſpute, 
Grows into heat of words andwill not reſt: 
F hold him much the wiſer who 15 mute 
| | Andſtaicyghs tongueythat he de not conteſt, 

Now come Ito other points wherein yourk is t&© be inkruQted, and thoſe of no lefſe impor- 
tance, nay» rather Imay be bold ro fay, of greater conſequence than allthoſe whereof I have diſ- 
courſed hitherto : And what be they? Namely, thatryoung men be not riotous.and'givento ſu- 
perfluity of expence: That they hold theirrongue: Thar they maſter their anger : Andfinally, 
That they keep their hands pureand cleane, But let us conſider theſe precepts particularly, what | 
each of them in ſeveralldoth import? and more eaſily may they be under{tood, if we illuſtrate 
theſame by livelyexamples, To begin then firſt with the latt : There have been known great per- 
ſonages, who being once permitted to put forth their hands tor to take bribes and money un- 
jufily.loſt all the honour which they. had won the ret of theirlife rime: As forexample, * Gy- 
lipput the L1cedemronian, Who having once opened thoſe bags or coffers of money by turning 
thcir bottomes upwards,and taken forth what pleaſed him,was ſhamefully baniſhed our of Spar- 
:a-and lived obſcurely in exile, . As touching the gift of bridling choler,and not to beangxy atall, 
it is a ſingular vertue,and perfe&t wiſe men they are indeed who canſo do: Such as Socrates was) 
who being greatly abuſed by an inſolent, audacious, and gracelefſe youth, rhat ſpared him nor, 
but had ſpurned and kicked him with his heeles, ſeeing thoſe about him tobe very angry and out 
of patience, ftamping and taring as though they would rnn aſter the party, to be avenged of ſuch 
anindignicy; Hoyv novv my Maſters, (quoth he) vvharif anafle had flung our, and given me a 
rap vvith his heeles, vvould you have had meto have yerked our and kicked him again ? Hovv- 
beit, this vngracions impe vventnort cleareavvay vvith impunity: for being rated for his inſo- 
lence and levvd demeanour and reproached by every man vvith thetermes of Winſing aſle, Kick- 
ingcolr.and fuch likenick-names.hefellinto ſuch a fir ofmelancho!'lie, that he ſtrangled himſelfe 
in a halter, Alſo vvhen Ariffophazes the Poetexhibited the Comcdie called Cloudes, vyherein be 
let flie and diſcharged upon Socrates all manner of ſlgnders and contumelies that hecould deviſe, 
inſomuch as one of them vvho vvere preſent at the fery time vvhen he railed thus licentiouſlie, 
demanded of him,and {aid, Art thon ot netled, O Socrates, to heare and ſee thy felfe thus blaſo- 
ned and noted in publike place? Nota vvhit ( quoth he againe ) for vvellIvvor, that Iamina 
Theatre, vvhere I make ſport and am laughed at.no othervviſe than at ſome great feaſt: and glad 
T am that I can make the audience ſo merrie, The like for allthe vvorld 13 reported of Archytas, 
the Tarentine, and Plato : the onebeing returned home from the vvar, vvherein he vvas L, Gene- 
rall, tonnd his lard forlet, negle&ed anduniiled ; vyhereupon he ſent for his Bailife of husban- 
drie,vvho hadthe charge thereof: and vvhen he vvas come before him, Were I not exceeding 
aygrie (quorh he) I vvould make thee feele my fingers, and givetheethy deſert, And Plato be- 
ing epona time diſpleaſed vvith a ſeryant of his, vvho had a hcorous tooth, and had done {ome 
vngracious pranke,- called unto him Spe: {ippees his ſiſters ſon, andaid, Go your vvaies, take me 
this knave aſide, and ſyringe'him vvell: for Imy ſelfe am verie argrie, Bur ſome men perhaps 
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will ſay unto me;Theſe be har# matters ro doandimirare, Trueitis,, 1 wot well; hewbeit, ei- : 
deavour wemuft andirive with onr ſelves what we can,according tothe exaniple oftheſe wor- 
chy men,ro cur off ſomewhat of our impatience,and'ro curb 6ur exceffive anger : for we may not 
look ro beequall and comparable in any reipett rothem.either in experience andikiltor in ver- 
cue, Howbeat, let usnevertheleſſe, like the Prieſts and Torch-bearets ( if I mayfo ay) of the 
o0ds,ordainedto give light, and ſhewunto men the reliques of.their wifduttie and learning, no 
ſee than if they werg very gods,afſay to follow them, andrreadintheir fteps, endeavouring as 
much as lierh in us, to be furniſhed with their examples for onr berter.infiruction, As for therule 
and government ofthe rongue (for of it,accordingto mypromite, Tam to diſcourſe )if there be 
any man,who thinketh it to be no great maſtery,but a ſmatland frivolous marter.he is very wide 
and far out of theright way, For a point it ts of grear wiſdome, to know in time and place to 
keep ſilence, and far better by many degrees than any ſpeech vvhatſoever, Andforthis caule( I 
ſuppoſe) it vvas, that our Anceftors in times paſt inttirured thoſe precife ceremonies of ſacred my- 
ſteries, rotheend thar being uſedto hold onr peace by thar meanes, vve mightttansfer rhatfears 
ow which we learned in theſervice of thegods, tothe fidelity and fecrecy which we are to ob:erve 
: in mens aftaires 3 and verily never was there man that repented 'for holding his congue, but 
many a one hath often beſhrewed himſelfe for ſpeaking, Againe, that word which'aman hath. 
held in at one time ke may eaſily utter atanother well enough ; bur a word once paſſed out of 
the mouth,he cannot poſſibly recall it againe, Iremember thar I have heard of an infinite num- 
ber of men, who by occafion of an intemperate tongue of their own have fallen headtong intg 
. exceeding grcat calamities,among whom I will telect one or two by way of example, roillultrare 
the theame that Thave in hand, and overpaffethe reft, Prolowews King of Egypr, him I'meane 
who was ſurnamed Philadelphus, efpouicd his own filter Arfnoe, and matried her : at what 
time one Sorades camennto him and aid, You puryour agler,' Sit, thorough the oylert that is 
- not made forit : For this one word he was caft intopriton, where he remained a longtimein 
"a miſery,and rotted in theend;ſuffering condigne puniſhment due tor his laviſhrongue and fooliſh 
#1] words: andforthat he thonght to make other men laugh,himſelfe wept for it a long time after, 
Thelike,and ina mannerthe fame, borh did andſuffer another, named Theocritus the Sophiſter, 
ſavethat the } a ror which he abid was much more grievons, ' Fot when King A/exander 
the Great had by his letters miſfive given commiandement that the Gieeks ary 7 ge Robes 
of purple againtthisterncme, becauſe npon his comming home heryinded to cetebtate a ſolemne 
ſacrifice unto the gods, in token of thankigiving,for thache hed archived a victory over the Bar- 
barians : by reaſon of which commandement the States antl Cities of Greece wete enjoyned to 
contribute money by the poll. Then this Theocritws,T have ever to this ws bun he) doubred 
what Homer meant by this word Purple death : butnow Tknow full well that this is the pur- 
pledeath which heſpeaketh of. By which words he incurred the high diſpleaſure of King Alex- 
ader,and made him his heavy friend ever after. The fame Theocritas anorher time procured to 
himſelfe the deadly hatred of Amtigonze King of the Macedonians, by reproaching him in way 
of mockeriewith his deformity and defe&, fot thathe had bur one eye. For the King having 
advanced Emtrepion his MaſterCookto a place of highcalling and command, thought him ame 
man to be ſent unto Theocriras, as well ro give account unto him, as alſo to take acconnt of him 
reciprocally, Extropton gave him tounderſtand ſo much from the King, and abour rhis buſinefle 
hy repaired often unto him, 'In the end, 1 know well (quoth hots a w1lt never have done 
Re until! thou have made a diſh of meat of me,andſetrve meup raw to the table betorerhis Cyclops 
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K ro be eaten: twitting the King with his one eye.and Emropion with his cookery. Bur Eutropion 
ol came vpon him againe preſently,and ſaid, Thou ſhalt be then without a head firſt,For I will make 
T thee pay for thy prating and fooliſh tongue, and with that he went immediately torhe King,and 
Fs ka had ſaid, who made no more adoe burſent his writ and cauſed his head to be 
mitten off, ' | | | 
Orer and beſides all theſe pros befare rehearſed, children ought to be inured from their ve- 
ry intancy in one thing which is moſt holy and. beſeeming religions education, and that is, to 
ipeakethe truth 7 For ſurely.lyingis a baſe and ſervile rice. derefiable and batefull amongall men, 
and not pardonable ſo much as to meane ſlaves; ſuch as havelittle or nogoodin them, Now gs 
touching all that which Ihavedelivered and adviſed hitherto, which concerneth the honeſt be. 
haviour modeſty and temperance of young children I have deliveredrheſame frankely,relfolute> 
ly.and w—_ no doubt thereof, Mary, for one poitt which now Tam to touch ind handle, T 
am not ſo well reſolved, but much diftrated inniy mind hanging to and fro, as it were, in zquall 
ballance, and know not which way toen:line, whether to the one fide or ro another : Inſomuct 
as Lam in great Py and feare: neither wote I whether Iwere bater to go forward an 
Utter 1t,or to turne back and hold my peace, And yet I willrake heart, and boldly declare whar it 
1s, The queſtion to be debated is this, Wherher we onghtto permit thoſe that love young boyes, 
© converie with them and haunt their company, or contrariwiſe, keep them away and debar 
them that they neither come neare nor have any ſpeech with them ; For when Ibchold andcony ' 
fider the auſtere narure and ſeverity of ſome farhers, who for fear thattheir ſons ſhould be abuſed, 
Will inno wiſe abide cthatthoſe who lovethem ſhould in any ſorr keep company, or rake with 
them,bpr thinke ic intollerable,I am affraid eitherto brang up ſuch at otder, of ro - and | 
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maintainethe ſame, Bur when onthe othex {de Ipropound before mine eyes the examp'es of 
Socrates, Plato,Xenophon.o/£(chines,Cebe, and all the ture and ſort of thole worthy men in times 
paſt, who allowed the manner of loving young boyes, and bythat meanes brovght ſuch yourks 
to learne good ſciences,to skill of governmentand State-matters,and to frame their manners to 
the rule and ſquare of vertue, Lamrturned quite and altogether of another mind, yea, and incii» 
ned wholly toimitate and follow thoſe great perionages, who have the teſtimony of the Poct 
Eripides on their fideyaying i one. place after this manner, | 
| | Allloves do not the fleſh groſly reſp : 
One love there is which doth the ſoule affeft, 
With juſtice beamtificd and equity, 
With innocence likewiſe and chaſtity. 

Neither ovght we to {urpaſle one ſaying of . Plato, which he delivereth berween micth and 
good earneſt in this wiſe,Good reaſon it 15, quoth he, that they who have done worthy ſervice 
and atchieved ereat prowefle and viRtory in a battell, be privzedged ro kill whom it pleaſeth 
them among their captives, Andfor thoſe who deſire nothing bur the beauty and freſh fioure of 
the body, mine opimonis they ſhould be pur back and kepraway: bur ſuchin one word as love 
the beauty of themind are to be choſen and admitted unto them, Alſo I hold, that tuch kind 
Joveisto & avoided and forbidden, which they practice in Thebes and Elzs,as a!fo that which in 
Candy they call Raviſhment: bur that which is uied in Athens and Lacedemor,, we ought tore- 
ceive and allow,eveninyoung and faireboyes, Howbeit concerning this matter eyery man may 
for me opine whathe thinketh good,and do as he ſeerh caule and can find in his heart, 

Moreover, havinglufficiently treated of thegoodnurture and modeſt behaviour of chidren, 
I Wn to proceed unto the age of young men : burfir(i I willſpeakemy mind briefly once for 
a)l as touching one point, For many a time I have complained of thoſe who have broughtup 
divers ill cuſtomes.and this above thereſt, namely, to provide for their children whiles they be 
very young and little, maſters, teachers, and governours: but aſter theyaregrown once toſome 

eares.they give them head, and ſuffer them to be carried away with ihe violent hear of youth: 

hereas contrariwiſeit were meet and needfull, to have a more carefull : unto them, and to 
holda firejghter hand over themat that time, than duringtheir infancy and chiudhood, For who 
knoweth not;thatthe faulrs of yaung children are but ſmall;liohr and eafie tobe amended,as for 
example, ſome ſhrewdnefle and littje diſobedience to their tutors and governours, or happily 
ſome negligence and defaulrfin nat giving eareto their teachers, and not doingas their Maſters 
apppoint them : But contrariwiſe the offences that yonkers conmir are many times outragious 
and hainous, as gormandile and ſurfetting,robbing of their fathers. dice play inmaskesandmums-, 
meries, exceſle in feafting, banqueting, quaſfingand carouſ.ng, wanton love of young maidens, 
adulteries committed upon married wives, and thereby the overthrow of houſes. and coniuſ:on 
of families, In'regard of which enormities it behoverh parents to repreſſe and bridle their wi:d 
and untamed affections with great care and vigilance : For this flower of age having no forcaſt 
of rhritt,bur ſet aitogerher upon ſpending,and givento delights and p'eaſures winſeth and fling- 
eth out like askittiſh and frampoid horſe, in ſuch ſort that 1t had need of aſharpe bit and ſhore 
curb: And therefore they that endeavour not by all good meanes forcibly to ho'd in and refixaine 
this age, but give young men liberty and ſuffer them ro do after their ownmind, piunge themere 
they be aware intoa licentious courſe of hfe and all manner of wickednefſle, Whereforegood 
and wiſe fathers ovghr in this age eſpecially to be vigilant and watchfull overtheir ſons, they 
ought, I ſay, to keepthem down and inure them to wiſdome and vettue,by teaching by threat- 
nirg, by intreaty and prayers, byadvice and remonſtrances, by perſwaſion and countell, by taire 
promiles,by ſetting before their eyes the examples of ſome who beingabandoned to their plea- 
jures andall ſenſuality. have fallen headlong into great calamities, and wofull miſeries : and con- 
trariwiſe,of others who by maſtering theirjuſts,and conquering their delights.have wonhonour 
andglorious renowne, For ſurely theſe be the two Elements and foundations of vertue, Hope 
of reward and feare of puniſhment : For, as hope inciterh and ſetteth them forward toenter- 
priſe the beſt and moſt commendable adts, ſo feare piucketh them back, that rheydare nor enter 
upon lewd and wicked pranks, In ſumme, Fathers ought with great care to divert their chil- 
dren from frequenting ill company, for orherwiſethey ſhall be {ure to catch infeftion and carry 
away thecontagionof their lewdnefle, This1s that Pyrhagoras expreſly forbidderh in his Enig- 
matica]l precepts under covert and darke words, which becauſe they are of no ſmall efficacy ro 
the attaining of vertue, I will brieflyſer down by the way, and open their meaning, Taſte not 
(quorh he) of theblacke tailed fiſhes, Afelarwri, which 1s as much to lay, as, Keepnotcompany 
with infamousperions, ard ſuch as for their naughty life are noted (as it were) with a blacke 
coale, Paſſe not over a ballance, That is, we ovght to make thegreatelt account of equity and 
juftice,and in nocaſeto rranſereſſe the ſame, Sit not uponthe *meature Che 1ix, Thats to lay, 
weare to flyſloath and idleneſſe, that wemay forecaſt to make proviſion of things neceſſary to 
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bargaines indifferencly with allperſons, Weare not a ring freight upon thy fingex.i.e, Live 1n 
freedomeand ar liberty ;. neither intangle and clog thy life with troublesas with gyves. Dig not 
norrake into thefice with a ſword : whereby he giveth usa cavear, not to provokefarther a man 
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"' that is angry,forchat 15 not meerandexpedient : bur rather to give place unto thoſe that are in 


heat of choiler, Eare not thy heartzthatis to ſay,oftend nor thine own loule,nor hurt and con- 
ſameir with penfive cares, Abltaine from beanes) LC, Intermeddle not with the attaires of State 
and government : for char 11 old rime men were wont to paſſe their voyces by beanes, and ſo 

roceeded to the ele&ionof Magiſtrates, Purnot viands in a chamber-por : whereby he tigui- 
fiech.chat weſhould not commit good and civill wotdsto a wicked mind ; be-aulc lpeech is the 


' putriment of the underſtanding,which becommerh polluted by the lewdnefle of men, Returne 


nor back from the limits and conines whenthou comme!t unto them, that is to ſay, If we per- 
ceivedeath approaching,and thar we are come to the uttermolt bounds of out life, we ought to 
beare our death patiently,and not bediſcouraged therear, 

Bur now it is time to return again to my matter which I propoſed before in the beginning 


: . : : k vgs, -; & 
namely,as I have already ſaid, we areto withdraw our children from the ſociery and companie ot 


. Jewd perſons, andflatterers eſpeciallie : for that which many atime and often1 haveſaid to di; 


vers and ſundry fathers, I will now repeat once againe, namely, Thar rhere 1s not a more miſ. hie- 
vous and peſtilent kind of men,or whodo greater hurt to youth, and ſooner overthrow them, 
thencheſe flatterers, who are che undoing both of fathers and ſons, cauling the old age of the 
one, and the youth of the other, wretched and miſerable, preſenting with rheir lewd and wic-. 
ked counſels aninevitable bair,to wit,Pleaſure,wherewith they are ſure to be caught, Fathers ex- 
hott their ſons that be wealthy to ſobriety ; and thele in.ire them ro drunkennels, Farhers give 
them counſell ro live chaſte and continent ; thele provoke them to Juſt and looſenefie of life, 
Fathers bid themro fave,ſpare,and be rhrifty ; theſe will them to ſpend, {catrer, and be waſters, 
Fathers adviſe their children to labour and travell; theſe flatrererggtve them counſell to play or 
ftilland do nothing, What? all our lite,fay they,is no more but a moment and minute of time, 
roſpeake of : we mult live therefore, and enjoy our own, whites we have it : we muſt nor live 
behdeour ſelveg,and languiſh, What need you regard ard care for the menaces of afarher, an 


- olddotring foolecarrying deathin his face, and having one foor inthe grave,we ſhall ſee him one 


of theſe daies turne up his heels,andrhen will we ſoon havehim forth, and carry him aloft bravely 
to his grave, You ſhall have one of theſe come, and bring unto a youth ſome common harlor 
out of theſtinking ſtewes, tiaving botne him in hand before, 'thar ſhe is ſome bravedame and 
citizens wife, for to furniſh whom, he muſt rob his father; there is no remedy, Thus fathers, 
good men, in one houre are bereaved and ſpoyled of that which they had ſaved many a yeare 
tor the maintenance of their old age, To be ſhort, a wretthed and curied'generarion they be 3 
hypocrites,pretending friend(ip,but they cannot skill of plaihe dealing andiranke peech, Rich 
men they claw, ſooth up and flatter: the poore they contemne and deſpiſe, Ir ſeemerh they 
have learned the Arr of ſinging tothe Harpe, forto ſeduce young men: for when their young 
maſters,who maintaine and feed them,begin to laugh) then theyietup by and by a loudlaughrer, 
then they yawn and ſhew all their teeth ; counterfeit crankes, fained and ſuppoſed men; baſtard 
members of mankind and thislite ; who compoſe rhemlelves, andlive tothe will and pleaſure 


of richmen: and notwithſtanding their fortune is to be tree borne.and of frankecondition, yer 


they chooſe voluntarily to be ſlaves : who thinke they have grear injury done unto them if chey 
may not live inallfulneſle and ſuperfluirie,to be kepr delicarely,and donothingrthat good is. And 
therefore all fathers that have any care of their childrens goodeducarion and well-doing,ought 
of neceſſity to chaſe and drive away from them theſe graceefle imps, and ſhameleſle beaſts : they 
ſhall do weil al{o to keepfrom them ſuch ichoole-tellows as be unhappy and given to do ſhrewd 
turnes : for ſuch as they areenBugh to corrupt and marre thebeſtnaturesin the world, 
| Allthele rules and lefſons which hitherto Thave delivered, doconcerne honeſty, vertue and 
ptofit :but thoſe that now remaine behind, pertaine rather ro humanity, and are more agreeable 
ro mansnature, For in no caſe would I have fathers to be very hard. ſharp, and rigorous to their 
children : bur I could rarher. wiſh and defire that rhey winke at ſome faults of a young man, 
yea,and pardon the ſame when they elpy them,remembring that they themſelves were ſometimes 
young, For like as Phyſitians mingling and tempering orherwhiles ſome ſweet juyce or liquor 
with bitter drugs and medicines,” bave devited that pleaſure and delight ſhould be the meanes and 
way todo their patients good: Even fo, fathers ought to delay their eager reprehenſions and 
cutting rebukes with kindnefle and clemen:y: one while letting che bridie ,ooſe andgiving head 
a little to the youthful deſires of their children: another while againe reining them ſhort, and 
holding them in as hard : bur above all.wirh patience gently to beare with their faulrs, Burif o 
be fathers cannot otherwiſe do, but be ſoone angry ; then they mnſt as ſoone have doneand 
be quickly pacified, For I had rather thar a father ſhould be haſty with his children, ſo hebe ap- 
pealed anon, than ſlow to anger,and as hard to be pleaſed again, For when a father is ſo hard- 
hearted,that he will not be reconciled bur carrieth ill in mind the offence that is done, it is a 
great hone that he hater") his children, And I hold ic good that fathers ſomerime take net know- 
ledee ottheir childrens favirs, and in this caſe make ſome uſe of hard hearing and dimme fighr, 
which old age bringerh ordinarily along with it. as if by reaſon of the'e infirmities they neither 
ſaw ſomewhat when they ſee well enough, nor heard that which they heare plainely.. Webeare 
with the faults of friends ; what firange marrer is it then to tolerate the imperfe&tions of our 
own children? Many a time when our ſervants have over-drunke themſelves, and ſurfeired 
| therewiths 
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therewith, we ſearch not too narrowly into. them, nor rebuke them ſharpely : therefore kee 
thy ſon one while ſhorr, be franke another while,and give him money to ſpendfreely, Thou hat 
been highly offended,and angry with him once, pardon him anorherrime forit, Hath hepragi. 
ſed{ecretly with any one of thy bouſbold ſervanss, and beguiled thee? Difſemble che matcer and 
bridle thine ire. Hath he beenat one of thy farmes, met with a good yoke of oxen and made 
money thereof ? Commeth he in the morning to do his duty and bid thee good moxrow, bel. 
ching ſoure, andſmelling Rrongly of wine,. which the day before he drunkeat the taverne with 
companions likehimſelf?Seem to know nothing, Senterh he of ſweer perfymes, & coltly poman- 
ders ? Hold thy peace and {ay nothing.Thele are the means to tameand breaka wild and coltiſh 
yourh, Trueitis,that ſuch as naturmlly be ſubjeA.to wantonnefle or carnall luſt, and will nor. be 
reclaimedfrom it,norgive eareto tkole thatrebyke chem,ought to have wives of their own,and 
ro be yoked in marriage: for ſurely this is the belt and ſurelt meanes ro bridle thoſe affections, 
and to keep them in order. And when fathers are reſolved upon this point, . what wives are 
they to ſeekefor them? Surely thoſe, that are neither in bloud much more noble, nor in ſtate 
far wealthier than they: For an old ſayingir is and a wiſe, Take a wife according to thy ſelfe, As 
for thoſe that wed women far higherin degree,ot much wealthierthan themſelves, I cannor ſay 
they be husbandsunto their wives,bur rather (laves unto their wives goods, = | 
I have yet a few ſhortlefſons to annexe unto thoſe aboye rehearled, which when I have ſer 
down.,I will conclude,and knit up theſe precepts of mine, Above all things fathers are to take 
heed, that they neither commit any groſle fault, nor remit any one part of thejr own duty: to 
the end rhey may be as lively examples to their own children 3 who looking into their life as in- 
toacleare mirrour. may by,the precedents by them given, torbeare ro do ocipeake any thing thar 
15 unſeemly and diſhoneſt : For ſuch fathers who reprove their childrenfor thoſe parts which 
they play themſelyes, ſeenot how under the name of their children they condemne their own 
ſelves. Bur ſurely, all thoſe generally who areill livers, have notthe heart ro reþuke ſo much as 
their own ſervants; much lefſe dare they find fault with their children, And chat which is 
worlt. of all, inliving ill themſelves, . they teach and counſel| cheir ſervants and childrentodothe 
lame: Forlooke where old folke be ſhameleſſe, there muſt young people of neceſſity be moſt 
gracelefle and impudenr, Endeavour therefore weought for the reformation of our children, to 
do our ſelves all that ourduty requjreth : and herein to imitate that noble Lady Exrydice, who 
beinga Sclavonian born,and moſt þarbarous,yerfor theinſtrufion of herown children ſhe took 
panes to learne good letters when ſhe was well teptinyeares, And how kind amorher ſhe 
Wwasto her children,this Epigram which ic uct ls wgde end dedicated to the Muſes, doth ſuf- 
ficiently reftifie anddeclare : | 
This Cupid here of honeſt love a true Memoriall isy 
Which whilom Dame Evurydice of Hierapoljs 
To Muſes nine did dedicate © whereby in ſoule and mind 
Conceiv'dſhe was inlatter dajes,and brought forth fruit inkind, 
For when her children were well grown ; good ancient Lady ſhe, 
And carefull mother took, the paines tolearne the ABC. 
And in goodletters did ſofar proceedythat in the end 
| She taught them thoſe ſage leſſons all, which they might comprehend, 
© But now toconclude this Treatiſe, To be able to oblerveand keep a | theſeprecepts and rules 
together which Ihave before ſer down,is a thing happily that I may wiſh for,rather thangivead- 
viſe and exhort unto, Howbeit,toaffe&t and follow the greater parr'of them, although it require - 
a rare felicity and fingular diligence 3 yet it isa thing that man by naturels capable of, and may 
attaineunto, 
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How aYoung M an ought to beare Poets,and bow be may take 
profit by reading Poems. 


'The Summary. 


| Sl 45 young Students are ordinarily allured 4s with a bait by reading of Poets, tn ſuch ſort,as 
willingly they employ their time therein, conſidering that Poefie hath I wot not what Sympathy 
with the firſt heats of this age: therefore by good right this preſent diſcourſe ts placed next unto the 
former. And albeit, to ſpeake properly, it pertaineth unto thoſe only who read ancient Poets, as well 
Greeke af Latine, to take heed and beware haw they take an impreſſion of dangerous opinions, inregard 
wither of religion or manners: yet aman may comprehend likewiſe under i: all other profane authors, 
ont of which a mind that 5; not corrupt may gather profit, ſo they be handled wiſely, and uſed with diſ- 
cretion, Towhich effe@ Plutarch delivereth in this treatiſe good precepts * And after be hath —_ 

generally, 
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COTE YEE 


generally,t hat in Poefie there is delight and danger withall: he. refuteth briefly thoſe who flatly con- 
demmne it: Then, as he proceedeth to advertiſe that this ground and foundation is to be laid, namely, 

that Poets are liers 3 he deſcribeth what their fifFions be, howthey ought ts be conſidered, and what the 

cope and marke ts whereat Poeſie doth aime and ſhoot * Afterwards he adviſeth to weigh and ponder 

well the intention of Poets, untowhich they addreſſe and accommodate their verſes: tobeware of their 
rYEPUgnances and contraditt ions: andto the endti;at we be not ſo ſoone dammnified by any dangerons points * 
is 15- they delruer one after auother.to oppoſe againit them the opinions and convſels of ether perſons of 
better mark, Which done, he addeth moreover andſaith, That the ſentences interminsled here and 

there in Poets, do reply ſufficiently againſt the evill doftrine that they may ſeeme to teach elſewhere : 

alſo, intcking heed to the diverſe ſugnifications of words to be rid and freed from great encumbrances 
and difficulties: diſcour ſing moreover how a man may make uſe of their deſcriptions of vices andver- 

tues: alſo, of the words and deeds of thoſe perſonages whom they bring in: ſearching untothe reaſons 

and cauſes of ſuch ſpeeches and diſcourſes: thereout ta draw in the enda dreper ſerſe and higher mec- ; 
ning,reaching evento Morall Philoſophy, and the gentle framing of the mind unto the love of virtue, 
Andfor that there be ſome hardand difficult places, which Ik; untoforked waies, miy leave the minds 
of the Readers doubtfull and in ſuSenſe: he ſheweth that it is an eaſfie matter to zpply the ſame well, 
and that withall,a man may reforme thoſe ſentences ill placed, and accommod;te them to many things, 
And in concluſjonyraming this diſcourſe to his principal intention,he treateth how the praiſes andd'ſ- 
praiſes which Poets attribute untoperſons are to be canſidered: andthat we ought to confirme all that 
which we find good in ſuch authors by teſtimony taken out of Philoſophy, the only ſcope whercrento 


young men muſt tendin reading of Poets, 


Reading and bearing of Poems and Poets, 


Hat which the Poet Philoxenz {aid of fleſh, that the ſweeteſt is that which is leaſt fleſh: 

of fiſhlikevviſe that the moſt ſavorie is that vvhich is leaſt fiſh, let us, O Marc Seda- 

tus,leave to be decided and judged by thoſe, vvho, as Cato ſaid, had their pallats more 

quick and ſenſible than their hearts, Bur, that yourg mentake moreplealute in thoſe 
Philoſophicall diſcourſes, vvhich favour leaſt of Philoſophy, and ſeeme rather ipokenin mirch 
than in earneſt,and are more vvilling to giveearetherero, and ſufferthemſelves more eahly ro be 
led and dire&ed thereby, Isa thing ro us notorious and evidence, For vve fee that in reading not 
only e/Eſops fables, and the fiftions of Peers, but alſo the book of Heraclides, entiruled Abarzs, 
andrhat of Ariſto,named Lycas ; vvherein the opinions of Philolophers, as touching the ſoule, 
aremingled vvithtales and feigned narrations deviſed for pleaſure, they be raviſhed, as one 
would {ay,with great contentment and delighr, Ard thereforeſuch youths onghtnor only to keep 
their bodies ſober and temperate in the pleaiures of mear and drinke. but allo mnch more ro ac- 
cuſomerheir minds to a moderatedelight in rhoſethings vvhich they heare and read. uſing the 
ſame temperately as a pleaſant and deleCtableſauce,ro give a better and more ſavoury taſte torhat 
which is healthful,vvholiome and profitable therein.For neither thote gates that beſhur in a Ciry 
do guard the lame and ecureit tor being torced and vvon, ifthere be bur oneſtanding open to re- 
ceive andlet inthe enemies: nor the temperance and continency inthe pleaſures of other ſenſes 
preſerve a young man for being corrupted and perverred.iftor vvant of forecalt and heed-taking 
he give himſelfe ro the pleaſure only of theeare,Bur for that the hearing approacheth nearer co 
the proper ſeat of realon and underſtarding(vvhich is the braine) ſo much the more hurt it doth 
unto him that receiveth deleCtation thereby,it it beneglced ard not better heed takenrhereto. 
Novy toraſmuch happily,as it 15 neitherpoſlible nor profitab'e to reſtraine from the reading and 
hearing of Poems;'uch young men as are oi the ageeither ot my ſon Soclaras, or of your Clear- 
d-r.ler us, I pray you have acarcfull eye unto them, as (tanding more in need of a guidenovy to 
direct them 1n their readings, than they did intimes paſt ro lay and dadethem vvhen they lear- 
nedrogo, This 1s therealon, that methought in duty TI vvas bourd to ſend unto you in vyri> 
ring, that vyhich not longſfince I diſcorred of by month,as touching the vvritings of Poers: to 
the end that you may readit your !elſe, and if you find thar the reaſons therein delivered beofno _ 
Iſle vertne andefficacy thenthe Ronescalied Amethylts, which ſome take before 2nd hang abour 
their necks.to keep rhem from dronkennefle as they tit at banguers, drinking wire metrily;you 
may impirt ard communicate the !ameto your fon Cl-and-r. to preoccupate and prevent his na- 
ture which being not duliand heavy in any thing, but every way quick, liveiy and pregnant, is 
more apt aneate to be leadby ſuch al.vrement?, 

[: Palyp -slendthere ts to be þod, 
| O-- thing that good 15.a7d another as bod, : 

for that rhefleſh thercot is piealant and ſavoury enoughin taite to him that feedeth therevpon 
but(as they \ay;it cauieth troubleſome dreames in thefleep,and imprinceth in the fantafe firane; 
and monlirous 1ifiens, Semblably, there is in Poke much dele&arion and pleaſure, enovgh tv 
entcttaine and feed the underitanding and ipirit of a young man : yer nevertheleſſe, he ſhall meet 
with that there which will trouble and carry away his mind into errovrs, it his heoringbenor 
well gnided and conducted by ſage dire&tion, For vcry well and firly it may be aid not ony of 
thelard of e/£2yp:,but a.lo 0: Poetry 3 s 'B 3 Aixed 
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Mixed drugs plenty,as well good as bad, 
= MMed'cines and poyſons are there to be had, 
which it bringerh forth and yeeldeth to as many as converſe $hgrein, Likewiſe : 
| T herein ſweet love and wantouneſſe, 
with dalliance youſhallfind ; 
And ſugered words, which dv beguile 
the beſt and wiſeſt mind, | 
For that which is fodeceitiull and dangerous therein, roncheth not at all choſe that be wit- 
leſle ſors,fooles,and gxofle of conceit, Like as Simonides anſwered upon a time to one,who de- 
manded of him, Why he did not beguile and circumvent the Theſlalians as well as all other 


Greeks ; Becau(e,quorh he, they are too ſottiſh forme todeale withall,and ſoruce;that Icannor 
Skill of deceiving them. Gorgias alſo theLeontine was wont to ſay of a Tragedy, That it was a 


kind of deceit, whereby he that deceived became more juſt than he who deceived not 3 and he 
that was deceived wiſer than another who was not deceived, What 1s thento be done? Shall we 
conftraine our youth to go aboord into the Brigantine or Barke of Epicur, to faile away and 
flie from Poetry,by plaſtring and Ropping their eares with hard and firong waxe, as Z/yſſes tome- 
times ſerved thoſe of /chaca? Or rather by environing and defending their judgement with ſome 
diſcourſe of true reaſon,as with a defenſative band abour ir,to keep and guard them, that they 
be nor carried away with the allurements of pleaſure unto that which might hurt chem: Shall 
we reforme and prelerve them ? 
For ſure, Lycureus, though he was 
The valiant ſon of ſtout Dryas, 


| ſhewed himſelfe not wiſe nor well inhis wits,when he went throughout his whole Realme,and 


Cauled all the vines to be cut down and deſtroyed, becauſe he Jaw many of his ſubjeQts troubled 
in their braines, and drunken with wine: whereas he ſhould rather have brought the nymphs 
(which are the ſpring waters) nearer, and keep in order that fooliſh, furious, and ouragiousgod 
Bacchus, as Platolanh,with another goddefle that was wile and ſober, For themingling of wa- 
ter with wine delayeth and taketh away the hurtfull force thereof: bur killeth not wirhall the 
wholſome vertue that it hath: Even ſo we ought not to cut off, nor aboliſh Poetry, which isa 
part and member of the Muſes andgood literature: Bur when as the ſtrange fables and Theatri- 
call fitions therein,. by reaſon of the exceeding pleaſureand fingular delight that they yeeid in 
reading them, do ſpread and fwell unmeaſurably, ready ro enter torcibly into our conceit io far as 
co imprint therein ſome corrupt opinions : then let us beware, pur forth our hands before ns, 
keep them back and tay their courſe, Bnt where there 1s a Grace and Muſe mer together, that 
is toſay, delight conjoyned with ſome knowledge and learning: where, Ifay, the attraQtive 
pleaſure and iweetneſſe of ſpeech isnot without ſome fruit,nor void ofurility, there lerus bring 
in withall the reaſon of Philolophy,and makea good medly of pleaſure and profit rogerher, For - 
as the herb Mandragoras growing neereunto a Vine doth by intufion trantmit her medicinable 
vertueinto the wine that commeth of it, andprocureth inthem that drinke afterwards thereof, 
amore milddefire and inclination to ſleep ſoundly : Even ſo, a Poem receiving reatons and argu= 
ments out of Philoſophy, and intermingling the {ame with fables and fiftions, makerh the lear- 
ning and knowledge therein contained to be right amiable unto young men.and ſoon to becon- 
ceived, Which being ſo, they that would belearncd and Philoſophers indeed, ought not to re- 
ject and condemne the works of Poetry, butrather ſearch for Philoſophy inthe writings of Po- 
ets: orrather therein to praRice Philoſophy, by uſing to ſeeke profit 1n pleaſure, and tolove the 
ſame: otherwiſe.if they can find no goodnefle therein;to be diſpleaſed and diſcontented, and to 
fallout therewith, And truly,this isthe very beginning of knowledge and learning : for according 
to the Poer Sophocles, 
: Lay wellthy ground;whatcver thou intend : 
For a good begtnning makes an happy end, 

Firſt and formoſt therefore. the young man whom we would induQand traineto the reading 
of Poeſie,ought to have nothing in his heart ſo well imprinted,ncr fo readyar hand,as thiscom- 
monſaying, 

Poets all to fuy a ſooth : 
Are Liars ftout,and ſpeake untr ith, : : : 

And verily as Poets ſometimes lye wiliully, ſo ocherwhiles they do it againſt their wi's: wil- 
fully and of purpoſe, tor rhar being defirous to rickle and pleaſe the eares, arhing whi.h moſt 
Readers deſire and ſeek after, they thinke that Cmpieand plaine \erity is more aulicre for that 
purpoſe then leaf'ng: For rruth xecountingathins as it was done, keeperh toir ki1l. and albeitthe 
3flve and theend rhereof happily be urplea'ant. yct nevertheleſle ſhe goerh nor alide bur repor- 
reth it outright: whereas a ale or lye deviſedfor delight;quicklydicerreth our of the wayz and 
ſoon turneth from a thing which grieverh, unco thar which is moredeiightſome, For there1sno 
ſong in rime and metre, no trope or feurative ſpeech, noloſty ſtile, nomeraphor fo firly bor- 
rowed,no harmony,no compoſition of words how ſmoothly ſoever they rvn, that carrieth the 
like grace and is either ſo attractive or retentive.as a fabujous narration well coucticd, a:tificially 
enterlaced.ard aptly dehvered;-Butas in a piQure drawn to the life, the colovr is more ce as 
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allco move and affe& our ſenfe,then che fimple purcraying and firlt draught, by reaſon of a-cer- 
taine reſemblance it hath to the perſonage of manor woman, which deceiverh our judgement : 
Even ſo.in Poems, a lie incetmingled with ſome probability and likelihood of a truth doth ex- 
cite andftir more, yea, and pleaſe better by far; thanall the arr and Rudy that a man is able toem- 
ploy either-in compoling excellent verſes, orefditing any Pore” bedproſe, without enterlarding 
fables and fiftions Poericall, - Whereupon ic came co paſle, that Socrates, whoall his life time 
made great profeſſion to be a defender and maintainer of the truth,being minded upon a time to 
rakem Rep occafion of certaine dreames and viſions appearing unto him in his ſleep: 
inthe enterpriſe whereof g himielfe to have no aptneſſenor grice at all indeviſing lies,did 
into verſe certaine fables of £ſope, ſuppoſing verily there could be no Poeſie where there were 
no lies, Many facrifices we know to have been celebrated without piping and dancing, But ne- 
ver was thereknown any Poetry but it was grounded ypon ſome yaine tables and loud leaſing; 
' The verſes of Empedoclesand Parmenides,the bovk of Nicander, emtituled Theriaca, where he 
rreateth of the biting and ſtinging of venemous ſerpents, and of their remedies, The morall ſen- 
rences of Theognis are writings which borrow of Poetry their loftineſſe of Ride and meaſure of 
{y.lables, to beare them up mounted on high'to avoid the baſe foot-pace ( as it were) of proſe, 
When as we read therefore in Poericall compoſitions, any Rrange $& ablird thing ,astouchingthe 


gods, demy-gods, or vertue;, ſpoken by ſothe worthy perſonageof great reniolvne, hethat belee- 


veth {uch a ſpeech, and'receiveth itas an undoubred truch,wandererh in errour;and is corrupted 
inopinion: bur he that ever and anon remembrerh and ſerteth before his eyes rhe charmes and 
i1luhons that Poetry ordinarily uſerh in the invention of lying fables,and can eftſoones bleſſe him- 
ſelfe,and ſay thus thereto, — DE nR | 
O quaint device,O ſlie and crafty gin, -*** 
More changeable than ſpotted Ohnces hint 
Why j«fteſt thon and yet thy brows doſt knit > 
Deceiving mezyet ſeem'ſt to teach'me wit. : : 
Hel ſayſhall never take harme,nor admitinto his underſtanding any evill impreſſion, bur repre- 
hend and reprove himſelfe when he feareth Neptune, and ſtandeth indread,leſt he ſhake, cleave, 
and open the earth, and ſo diſcover hell: he willrebuke. alſo himſelte when he is offended and 
angry with Apollo, for the principall * man of allthe Greekes,of whom Ther; complainerh thus 
in the Poer &ſchylus, as touching Achilles her fon, * WE 
Himſelfe did ing and.(gy all. good of mp 
| pre at wedding preſent So: + | 
Yet: for: allthis, himſelfe and none but he; 

LL, 4+ © Hathſlaineanddone to death my ſon,alai, i, _ 
He willlikewiſe repreſſe the teares of Achilles riow departed, and of Agamemnonbeing in hell, 
who in their deſire to revive;and for the love of this lite, Rretch forth their imporent and feeble 
hands, . Andif it chance atany time thathe berroubled with paſſions, and ſurpriſed withtheit 
enchantments and ſorcery, he willnotRick norfeare ro ſay thus unto himlelfe, 

L123 +.,- » Make haſte andſpeed, witheut delay © 4 

Recover ſoone the light of day; . © 

Beare well in mind what thou ſeeſt here , 

| And all report to thy bed-feere, ES | | 

Homer ipake this in mirth and plealantly, fitting indeed the diſcourſe, wherein he deſcriberh hell 
as being in regard of the fiction a tale fit for the eares of women and none elſe: Theſe be thefa- 
bles that Poets do feigne voluntarily, But more in number there are which they neither deviſe 
nor counterfeit,but as they are per{waded and dobeleeve themſe]ves, ſo they would beareusin 
hand;and infe& us with theſame untruths,as namely, when Homer writeth thus of Jupiter, 

Two lotsthen of long ſleeping deathyhe did in ballance put, 

Ont for Achilles hardy knight,and one for HeRor ſtout * 

But when he pois dt juft in mids, behold, fir HeQors death © 

OI BRIT Weigh'd downward unto hell beneath: Then Photbus ftopt bis breath, 

To this fiction &ſchylus the Poet hath aptly fitted one entire Tragedy, which he intituled 
Pſychoſtafiaxchat is to ſay.the weighing of Soule, or Ghoſts inballance, Wherein hedeviſeth to 
ſand at theſe Scales of Jupiter, Thetss of the one fide, and Auroraofthe other, praying each of 
them fortheir ſons as they fight, Bur there is nota man who ſeeth not clearly, that this isbur 4 


made tale and meere fable deviſed by Homer,either to content and delight the Reader,orto bring 


himinte ſome great admiration and aſtoniſhment, Likewiſe in this place : 
7 'Tz5 Jupiter that moverh war : 
He is the cauſe that men ao jar, 
As alſo this of another Poet: , | 

pg When God above ſome houſe will overthrow, 
s He makes debate 'twixt mortall men below; | ns 

Theſe and ſuch like ſpeeches are delivered by Poers, according to the very conceitand belicfe 
which they have, whereby the ercour and 1gnorance which themſelves arein as touching the 
nature of the gods they derive and communicate unto us, Semblably, theftrange wonders ng 
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marvels of Hell ; The deſcriptions by them. made po they depaint unto us by fearefull and 
rerrible termes, repteſenting unto ys che fantaſticallapprehenſions and imaginations ot burning 
and flamine rivers, of hideous places and. hornbletorments: -thereare-not many menbur wor 
well enough that therein be rales.andlies good tare :, no otherwiſe than in meats and viands, 
youſhall find mixed otherwhiles hurrfull poyſon, or medicinable dwg, For neither Homer nox 
Pindarus not Sephacles,have written thus of Hell, beleeving certainly that there were any ſuch 
thines there: Fs 2 | 


From pg _ drman, rivers dead 
of. black and ſhaay night, 7 NE OE 
aft up huge miſts and e{oudsfull darkg, 
that over-whelme the light: © 
Likewiſe, Re ge 
The Ocean coaſt they ſailed ſtill along , 
Faſt by the «lifts of Leucas rock, anjong, 
EE” | | | As alſo, 
| Here bojling waves of gulfe ſodeep do ſwell, 
os there lies the wa nan 8 inta hell, WM : 
| And as maty of them as bewailed and? lamented, far. death-as a moſt pitious and wofull thing, 
Þ orfeared want of ſepulture asa miſerableand wretched caſe, uttered rheit plants and griefes1n 
theſe and ſuch like words: R Popes Far 
_  Forſake menetunburied ſo 
Nor unbewailed whenyon go, 
| Semblably. | 
| And then the ſoule from body flew, 
| and a to hellſhe went, | 
| She did her death, her loſſe of ſtrength 
and yout bfmll yeares lament. 
| revs 


Do not. me lyll before my times. 
| for why? toſes thisJight 
Is fweet : force me not uuder earthy 
ln where nefune but night, LES «> 
Theſe arethe voices, I fay, of paftic ah ie poaes © befurc to erconr and falſe opinions. 

' And therefore they touch us more neaxely, and trouble us ſomuch rhe rather, when they find 
us likewiſe poſſeſſed of ſuch paſſions and feeblenefle of ſpirit, from whence they proceed, In 
which regard we ought to be prepared berimes, and provided alwaies before hand to encounter 
and witktand ſuch illuſions, having this ſentencereadily evermorereſounding in our eares, as it 
were, from a trupke or pipe, That Poetry is fabulous, and maketh ſmall reckoning of truth, AS 
for the truth indeed of theſe t ings,ir isexceeding hard to be conceived and comprehended ever 
by thoſe who travellinno other bufineſſe, bur to ſearch outthe knowledge and underſtanding of 
the thing,as they themſelves do confeſſe, And for this purpoſe theſe verſes of Empedocles would 
bealwaies ready at hand,who faich that the depth of ſuch rhings as theſe | 

No eye of man is able to perceive: 
Ne eareto heare, nor ſpirit toconceive, 
Likeas theſe alſo of Xenophanes, 
| Never was max, nor ever will be, 
Able to ſound the werity 
Of thoſe things which of God Iwrite, 

; Or of the world I do endite, 

6 ' And Iaſſureyou, The very words of Socrates in Plato imply nolefſe, yho proteſteth andbin- 
deth it with an oath, that he cannot attaine to theknowledge of theſe matters, And this will 
bea good motive to induce young men togive lefle creditunto Poets, as tonching their certaine 
knawledee in theſe points, wherein they perceive the Philoſophers themſelves ſo doubrfull and 
perplexed, yea,and therewithſo much troubled, 

" Alſo thebetrer ſhall we ſtay the mind of a young man and cauſe him to be more wary,fat his 
firſt entrance inta the reading of Poets, we deſcribe Poetry unto him: giving him to underſtand 
that it 15ap art of Imitation,and a ſcience correſpondent every way to the featof painting: and 
nor only mult he be acquainted with the hearing of that vulgar ſpeech ſo common in every mans 
mouth,that Poeſieis a ſpeaking picture, and picture a dumbe Poeſie: but alſo we ought to teach 
bim,chat when we behold a Lizard or an Ape wellpainted, orthe face of Therhtes ivelydrawn, 
we take pleaſure therein, and praiſe the ſame wonderfully ; not for any beauty in the one or in 
the other;bur becauſe they are ſo naturally counterfeited; For that which is foule of ir ſelfe and 
11]-favoured 1n its own nature, cannot be made faire andſeemly : but rheskill of reſemblinga 
thing well be the ſame faire, or be tsfoule, isalwaies commended: whereas contrariwiſe,hethat 

Takes 1n hand to purtrayan ill-fayoured body, and makes thereof a faire and beaurifull image, 
ſhall exhibite a fght neither ſeemly.nordecent;.Some paimersyou ſhallhave to delight inpain- 
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ting of range, fooliſh, andabſurd aQtions : as forexample, Timomachas repreſented ina table 
the pigure of Medea, killing hex own children: Theoa painted Oreftes murthering his own mo- 
chers, Parrhaſius deſcribed with his penfillthe counterfeit rage and madneſle of Zyſſes, and Che- 
rephanes purtrayed the wanton dallianceand' dealing of men and women together unſeemely, 
With which arguments, and ſach like,'a young manisto be-made acquainted, that he may learn 
thereby how the thing ir ſelte 15 not praiſe-worthy, whereof he'ſeeth the expreſle reſemblance, 
bur the arr and cunning of the; workman- who could' ſo artificially draw the ſame to the life, 
Semblably,, foraſmuch as.Paekhe; repreſenteth many times,: by way of imitation; filthy ations, 
lewd affetions,and vicious manners :1t is the mapa a youngimanto know thus much, Thar the 
ching which is admired therein andfound to be ſingular, he ought not either to receive astrue, 
orproveas good, bur to praile it ſo far forth 'only as itis befitting the perſon, or appropriate to 
the ſubject matter, For like-as when we heare the grunting of a ſwine, the creaking of a carr 
wheele,or pulley,the whiſtling noiſe of the wind, or the roaring of the ſea, we take no pleaſure 
therein,bur are troubled and diſcontented: bur contrariwiſez if a merrytellow or jeaſtercan preti- 
ly counterfeit the ſame, as one Parmeno could grunt like a ſwine, and Theodorw creake like the 
aid wheeles,we are delighted-therewith, Alſo, as we ſhuna diſcaſedperſon,and a Lazar full of 
filchy ulcers,as an unpleaſant ard hideous fpeQacleto behold: bur when we lookupon Philafte- 
zes purtrayed by Ar:ſtophon:; and Queen: Focaſta by Silavian : namely, how they be deſcribedrs 
pine ayay,and a9 pot upthe Ghoſt, wereceive no fmall contentment thereby: eyenſo a 
oung man when he ſhall read what the ridiculous jeſter Therſites, or the afnorons and wanton 
ipoyler of maiden, Siſyphs, orthe beaſtly baud Perrochus, is brought in'by Potts ro fayor do 3 
let him be advertiſed and inftruftedro praiſe the art and ſufficiency of the Poer,who knew how 
to paint the ſame ſo lively and naturally : bur yuhall ro blame. reject, and deteſt the as andcon- 
ditions which.are thus repreſented, Forthete'is agreardiffetence- between refeinbling a thing 
well,and a thing that is fimply.good: for whetvI'fay well, I tneanie aprly,decently;and properly : 
and fo aQts filthy and diſhoneſ}, arefit and beſeemung for lewd and unhoneſtperſons, For the 
ſhooes of thar lame creeple Demonides, which he prayed to God might ſerve his feer that had 
ſtollenthem from him,were-inthemſelves misſha il-favoured 3 howbeir, proper and fit 
forhim: As forchis ſpeech, . | 1455 
If laws of right and equity 
In any'\caſe may broken be, 
What man aline moaJd woo boxd> 
Tb aoall wrong, aCrown to win? 
And this: 
Pat on thy face, I thee adviſe, 
Of him that is juſt and right wiſe: 
+ *. But ſee no deeds thow do forelet, 
Whereby _ maiſt ſome profit get, 
Alto: 


Hleſſe F may my talent gaine 
As cleare as gift, I ans in paine, 
Likewiſe: 
How ſhall [livz of takerepoſe, -. 
In caſe this talent I do loſe? _ 
Nay, ſleep 1 will and feare no hell, 
Nor torments there,bat thinke all well, 
What wrong I do, what plots I ſet; 
| My ſilver talent fox to get. 

Wicked words they be all,and moſt falſe ; howbeit,beſeeming ſuch as Ereoclerand Ixiov were, 
and becomming well anold Uſurer.If therefore we would advertiſe young men,that Poets write 
thus, not as if they praiſed andallovveduch ſpeeches, but as they knovy full vvell thatthey be 
levvd-and naughty, ſo they do attribute them unto as wicked and godlefle perſons, they ſhould 
never take harme by any evill imprefſionsfrom Poets: but contrariwiſe, the prejudicate opinion 
infinuated firRt;of ſuch and ſuch a man, wall preſently breed aſ{uſpirion both of word and deed to 


be bad.as ſpoken and done by-a bad and viciousperſon, Such an example is chat of Paris ini Ho- 


mer,whoflying our of the barrell;went preſently ro bedto faire Helena, For ſeeing that the Po- 
etreporterh of no man elſe, bur only of this unchaſte adulterous Paris, that he lay with his wife 
intheday-time: ir is an evident proofe that herepured and judged ſuch inconrinencytobe re- 
proachfull, and therefore made report thereof co his blame and ſhame both, In theſe cafes alſo 
It would be well conſidered, whertherthe Poet himſelfe do nor give ſome plaine demenſtrations 
implying thus much, that he miſlikerh ſuch ſpeeches, and is offended therewith, as MMenander 
did in the Prologue of that Comedy, which he intituled Thais, 
TT Olady Muſe now help me to endite 

" Of this ſo bold and unſhamefaced queane, 

| Yet beautifull: who alſo hath a ſprite : 
Per ſwaſrue,and with words can carry cleane 
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The wrongs that ſhe unto her lovers all 
Doth offer 3 whom ſhe ſhatteth out of dores, 
And yet for gifts ſhe ſtill of them doth call, - CON 
And picks their purſe,which is the caftof whoress Ah ; 
She none doth loveyand yet ſhe ſemblance makes | 
That aye ſhe will, poore heart, for all their ſakes, 2 
And verily in this kind Homer, among all other Poers, doth excell; and uſeth ſuch advertiſe- 
ments with beſt diſcretion: for it is ordinary with him both ropremiſe ſome reprehenfion and 
blame ofevill ſpeeches,and alſo to recommend thegood, And for an inſtance hereof in this wiſe 
he giveth commendation of a good ſpeech, | TY 
T- : Andthen anon, this ſpeechright commendable 
He ſþake, which was both ſweet and profitable, 
Againe, s 
Approaching then, he ſtood unto him neare, 
And ftaied hins ſoone with words that gentle were, DF 
Semblably on the other fide; reprovingbad and lewd ſpeeches. he in a mannerdoth proteſt that 
he himſelfe miſlikerh of them, and therewith denouncerh likewiſe, and doth intimate unto the 
readers thus much in eſfe&t, That they ſhould make nouſe thereof, nor take regard, otherwiſe 
than of wicked things and dangerous examples: as namely. when he pnrpoſed ro deicribe the 
rude andgrofle termes that Agamemnon gave unto the Prieſt of Apollo,when he abuſed himnn- 
reverently,he premiſed this before 3 | El i 
| Thus nothing pleaſed Atrens ſon, K, Agamemnon hight 3 
But him he badly did intreat,and uſe with all deſpight, = 
By this word Badly, he meaneth rudely, proudly, difdainwully, withour regard of duty or de- 
cency. As for Achilles, heattributerth unto himtheſe raſh and ontragious ipeeches, 
T hou drunken ſot. and dogs-face that thou art, | 
T hou courage haſt,no morethen fearefull Hart, Os 
' Bur he inferred withall his own judgetnent as touching thoſe words inthis manner, 
Achilles then fr Peleus ſon,ſtill boyling in his bloud, 
Gave Agamemnon words again unſeemly and not good, | 
For it isnot like that any thing could be well and decently ſpoken proceeding from ſuch anger 
and bitter cholerx, He obſerverh the ſamener in warde.anly. but atlo indeeds,For thus heſaith, 
No ſooner had he fpoke the word,but preſently he means 
To worthy HeQor much-diſerace whoſe body yi he hent, 
He ſtript and fpoiledit fall 4 and then hard by the bed 
Of fr Patrocius he # laid, and groveling there it ſpred, 
He uſeth alſo fitly to the purpole pretty reprehenfions after things be done, delivering his own 
{entence,asit were, by way of a voicegiven, touching that which waseitherdone or ſaid alittle 
before: As forexample, after thenarration of the aduirery between Mars and Venus, he repor- 
reth that the gods ſpake inthis ſort: 
Lewd Atts do never better ſpeed; Lo how the flow and lame 
Can overtake himwho for ſtrength and ſwiftneſſe hath the name ! 
and in another place, upon theaudacious preſumprion and proud vaunting of He#or, thug he 
ſaith, 
Theſe words he ſpake in bravery and ſwelling pride of heart, 
But Lady Juno was diſpleas'd, and took themin ill part, 
Likewile as touching the arrow that Pardirmw ſhot, 
No ſooner Pallas ſaidthe word, but fooliſh minded man, | 
| He was perſwaded, andtherewith ſtreight waies to ſhoot began, 
And theſe be the ſententious ſpeeches, and opinions of Poets, by them expreſly utrered, which 
any manmay ſoon find and eaſily ditcerne,if he will but take heed and give regard unto them, Bur 
yet-over and beſides theſeteſtimonies, they furniſh us alſo with other infiruRions by their own 
deeds. For thus it is reported of Enripides, that when upon a time ſome reviled [xioz, andre- 
proached himby the termes of Godlefle,Wicked,and Accurſed: he anſwered, True indeed,quorh 
he, and therefore I would noriuffer him to be brought from the Stage, before I had ſer him faſt 
upon the whee.e,and broken both his armes and legs, True it is, that this kind of DoQtrinein 
Homer is aſter a ſortmute andnotdelivered in plaine and exprefle termes : but if a man will 
conſder moreneatly, even thoſe fables and fiftions in him, which are moſt blamed andfound 
fanit withall, there may be fourd therein aprofitable inftrution, and covers ſpeculation : And 


. yet ſometherebe who wreſt and writh forcibly the faid fables another way by their Allegories, 


(for ſo they call inthele daies thoſe ſpeeches wherein one thing is ſpoken and another meant, 
whereas1n times pali they were termed Hyppoxee, forthe hiddenmeaning couched under them) 
wherby they wou.d make us believe that the fiftion as tout hing the adultery of Hars & Venus 
fenifierh thus much that when the Planer of Mars is in conjunction with that of Venx in ſome 
Hcroſcopesand Nativities, ſuch perſons then borne ſhall be enclined to 2dulteries : butif the 
Sundothenariſe, paſle, and overtake them, then ſuch adulrcriegare in danger to be — 
an 
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diſcovered andthe parties to be taken 1n the very ak, Now as touching Jno,. how ſhe em- 
belliſheth and adorneth her felfe before Jupiter, as alſo the fiction and ſorcery about theneedie- 
wgrkegirdle and Tiflue which ſhe borrowed of Venue, they would have ic to lignifiea certaine 
purging and clearing of the aire, as it approacheth neare to the fire: as if the Poet himlelfe gave 
not the interpretation andexpoition of ſtich donbrs: For inthe tale of the adultery of Yes, he 
meaneth norhing elſe. bur to teach them that gave earetherero, how wanton mulicke, laſcivious 
ſongs, and ſpeeches grounded upon evill arguments, and containing naughty matters, corrupt our 
manners, induce us to a |uxurious, looſe, and effteminate life, and cauſe men tobe ſubje& unto 
pleaſures,delighrs,ſenſuality,and Iuft,and given over to the love of women: as allo, 
To chaageeftſooas their beds of coſtly price, 
bs Their rich array,hot baines,and each device, | 
And therefore the ſame Homer bringeth ines, commanding the Muſician, who ſung to the 
Harpe,in this wile, | 
 Digreſſe, good firs from ſuch lewd ſongs,antl ballads waine as theſe, 
WO Sing rather of the Trojan horſc: you ſhall us therein pleaſe: 
Giving vs thereby a good inſtraftion;thatMinſrels,Mufictans,and Poets ſhould receive themat- 
cer and argugnent of their compotitions from wie men, ſober, ſage,and vertuous, And as tou- 
ching that fable of Jo, he ſhewed how the love, favour, and acquaintance which women win 
of men by charmes,(orceries, and enchantiments-with fraud and deceit, is a thing nor only tran- 
fitory and of {mall continuance, unſure, and whereof a man hath toon enough, and is quickly 
weary,buytalſo that which,many times turnerh to hatred,anger.andenmity,lo.foon as the preſent 
pleaſure is once palt : For rhus rhreatneth Jupiter, and ſairh, | 
| Thou ſhalt then kuow that wanton love and dalliance in bed, 
Whereby thaw erſt haſt me deceived, ſhall ſerve thee in ſmall fted, | 
For.the ſhew and repreſentation of wicked deeds;iftherebepropounded withall the ſhame and 
lofſe which betalleth unto them rhat have committed the ſame, doth no hurtar all, bur rather 
much gooduntothe hearers, As for Philoſophers verily,they uſe examples takenour of hiſtories, 
ro admoniſh and inftru& the readers, even by ſuch things as be ar hand, and either areor have 
been really ſo: .but Poers doindeed the ſame,and ineffe&t,howbeir rhey deviſe and invent mat- 
ter of their own heads,they feignefables, I ſay, fitting their purpoſe, Certes, like as Melanthius 
ſaid, between bord and good earnefi;thar the Ciry of -dehens Rood wpright onfoor, and was pre- 
ſervedby meanes of the divifvn;diicord, and tronble which was among Oratours and Politici- 
ans; for that all the Citizens leaned not altogether to a fide, nor bare levelly upon one and the 
ſame wall.,and ſo by reaſon of. the variance whifh reigned among the States men, there was ever- 
more ſome one counterpoiſe or other, weighing even againſt that which endatnaged the com- 
mon-weale : evenſo the contradictions that are found inthe writings of Poets, which draw the 
afſent and beliefe of the readers reciprocally to and fro, and leave matters ambiguous and doubr- 
full,are a cauſethat they be nor of ſogreat moment and weight,as roendamage or endangermuch, 
When as therefore we meet with ſuch repugnant places among them, which being laid neare to- 
oether do imply evident contrarieties, we ought to encline to the ſafer fide and favour the ber- 
ter part, As namely in theſe verſes, | 
T he Goas in any things, ms) ſon, 
Have men deceived and them undone, 
But contrariwiſe, what ſaich the ſon againe ? 
Sir, that's ſoon ſaid: mens fault t excuſe, 
Nothing more ready, than Gods t accuſe, 
Likewiſe in one place : _ _ 
In fore of goldthou ſhouldſt have joy : 
: And count all knowledge but atoy, 
Bur elſewhere : 
Abſurd it is in goods to flow, 
And no good thing beſides to know, 
Moreover when weread : 
How then? ſhould I for Gods cauſe dic ? 
We muſt be ready with this. : 
Wat elſ2 ? for love of God I;ndpe 
- We oxy bt no ſervice for to orudre, 

Theſe and ſuch like diverſities of doubtlull tenrences, are ſoon afloyled and diffolved, incaſe, 
3s I have before ſaid, wedireGt rhe judgement of young men to adhere unto the better part. Bur 
lay, we light upon !ome wi: ked and ungodly ſpeech, withour any anſwer adjoyned thereto for 
to retelltheſame preſently : what then is to be done? Surely wemult confure it, by oppoſing con- 
trary ſentences oi theſame author in other places: neither are weto be angry or offended with 
the Poer in this caſe; bur rather thinkethey be wordseithermercily ſpoken,or only to repreſent 


thenuure of ſome perſon, and with him only to be dilpleaſed, Moreover, againſt rheſe fictions 


n Homer, when he reporteth how the gods fall rogether by the eares, and throw one another 
own: or thatthey be woundedin ſome batrell by the hands of mortall men : at'o that they be 


at 
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at variance and debate: you mayif you will by and by oppoſe that which he himſelte ſpeakerh 
in another place, and ſo beat him with his own rod: ſaying thus unto him, |} 
You know ſir if you liſt, iwis | | a# 
| To tell us better talesthan this, 7 - 
And verily you both utter better words, and thinke of better matrers otherwiſe intheſe 
laces : 
: The Gods in heaven do live at eaſe: 
: They knownotrouble wor diſeaſe, 
Allo: 
Whereas the Gods in bliſſe and joy 
Do ever live without annoy, 
Likewiſe» 
The Gods themſelves are woidof care: 
Sadneſſe and ſorrow mens lots they are, | : 

For theſe arethe true and ſafe conceptions which we onght tohave as touching the Gods : 
And for all other fabulous fiftions and attributes given unto them, they havebeendeviſed only 
to give contentment to the readers,or to movetheir affeions, In like caſe whereas Euripides 
ſaith: ; H-$+ : (+ . , 

pe . Gods over men,having power and maſtery, 
He | Abuſe and deceive them with wiles and ſophiſtry. : 
x It were not amiſle toalledge and inter that which he writeth better andmoretruly inanorher 
ace ; | 
E If Gods do harme,or what doth not beſeeme, 
* NoGodsin truth we are themfor to deeme, 
Alſo when Pijndary ſpeaketh very bitterly and eagerly in one place, tending altogether tore- 
yenge: _ | 
All meanes and plots we may addreſſe, 
ror PRE To worke and compaſſe our foes diſtreſſe. | 
We may come upon him againe andanſwer thus : Butyou good Sic elſewhere affixme, Thar 
T he joy we gaine by fraud and treachery, | 
Turncs in the aud to woe word neiſory 
' Moreover,when we heare Sophocles 1n this ſong : 
Lucre alwaies full pleaſant is and ſweet, 
Although it come by falſe meanes and unmeet, 
Reply we ouehr and ſay thus: We have heardyou finginanother-tune: 
| Deceitfull lies and falſe language, 
SEFe  « Bring forth no fruit that will beare age. 
- Furthermore, to encounter theſe ſpeeches which are deliveredas tonching riches: 
Pow'rfull is riches to win forts ſteepe and high» 
Aswell as places moſt plaine and acceſſible, 
Whereas thoſe pleaſures which ready be and nigh _ 
To hold and enjoy, far more is tmpoſſible, _ 
 Andwhy? atongue that ſmooth and filed is, 
Will cauſe a man foule and unperſonable, 
Of no regard,whoſe parts be all amiſſe 
; Faire for toſeeme, full wiſe andcommendable, 
The Reader may alledge many oppoſiteſentences of Sophecles,and theſe among the reſt: 
I ſeenocauſe, but menin poverty, | 
| May 4 advanc'd to plade of dignity, 
Allo: 
A man isnot the worſe for his poverty, 
In caſe he hath both wiſdome and honeſty. 
Likewile: 
What jcywhat grace can come of worldly pelfe, 
If firſt by ſhifts a man to it attaine : 
And then with reſtleſſe cares torment hrmſelfe, 
= Andtakhe bad courſes the ſame to maintaine? 
And Mena-:der veri:y in oneplace hath highly praiſed and exto!led ſenſuall luſt and concupi- 
ſcen:e, whereby he ſet them forward who are of an hot nacure,and of themlelves prone to vo- 
luptuouineſſe. namely, in.theſe and ſuch like amatorious words: | 
What creatures ſorver do live and ſee 
The ſunlight joy,that common treaſure, 
Are all, have been, and ever ſhallbe 
AD SubjeFt andthrellto fleſhly pleaſure, | 

Howbeit, inanother the ſame Paet hath turned us abour-and for. ibly drawn us unto honeſty» 

repreſing ard brid\ing the inſo!ent fury of a looſe and luxurious life ſaying inthis wiſe: 
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A filthy life, thou pleaſant for the while, 

Withſhame at laſt, doth all delights defile, FO 

Theſe ſayings are in ſome ſort contrary to the former,butfar better and more profitable every 
way, And therefore the {etting togerher and conſideration of ſuch contradiftory ſentences will 


bring forth one of theſe two effects :* for either it willdraw young mento the betcer way, orar 
ſeaſtwiſe derogarte the credit of the worſe. 


- hb . 


Bu if peradvencure it come to paſſe that the Poers themſelyes do nor ſolve and ſalvethoſe 
Rrange and abſurd ſayings, which they ſeem, to ſer abroad: it were nor amifle ro oppoſe againſt 
them thecontrary ſentences of other tamous authors: and when we have weighed and compa- 
red them in ballance,to make proofe thereby which are the better, As for example, if happily 


Alexis the Poet hath prevailed with ſome by theſe verſes of his: 
If men be wiſczabove all they will chaſe 
By all means their pleaſures to compaſſe and uſe, 
Whercof there be three maſt pow'rfull. and rife, 
Which wholly poſſeſſe andaccampliſh our lifes 
To eateytodrinke,to follow venery: 
As for the reſt, I hold acceſſary, Shs 

We muſt call ro mind and remember, chat the ſage Socrates was of another opinion and ſpake 


the contrary : for he was wont to ſay, that the wicked lived for to eate and drinke ; bur rhe 


veriuous did both eateand drinketo live, Semblably, ro. meet withrhis verſe of the Poer who 


. +* { 


everit Was that wrote thus : 


To makgthy part good with a perſon lewd, . . 
Fight withlike [ewdneſſe aud be thop @ ſhrewd, DUTTIIT 
Bidding us in ſome fort to accommodate and frame oyr {elyes like to the lewd and wicked : 
we may be ready with that notable Apophthegme of. Niogeyes, .who being asked how a man 
might be revenged beſt of his enemy,anſwered thus, If (quoth he)rhou ſhew thy ſelte agood and = 
honeſt man. The wiſdome alſo of theſaid Diogenes we muſt ſer againſt the Poet Sophocles, who 
troubled rhe minds and conſciences of many thquſands with diſtruſt and deſpaire,by writing theſe 
verſes as touching the religion and confraternityin the Myſteries of Ceres: | | 
How happy men,andthrice happy are they 
Whoſefortune it is, the ſecrets ta ſee _ - 
Of Myſterio: fe foyrea : 4nd [tr amgM-way 
Down. into hell, for to deſcend with glee: 
For they alone in bliſſe ſhall live for ay * . 
| T he rett in bale-nuſt ſuffer paine alway. | | E 
How now.,quoth Djogees,when he heard ſuch verſes read : Saieſt thou ſo indeed ? And ſhall 
Patecian the notorious thiefe bein better ſtare after this life when he is once departed,only be- 
cauſe he was entred and profeſſed in the orders of this confraternity, than good Epimezongas ? 
As for 7;motheus, when upona timein the audience of a full Theatre, hechanted a Poem which 
he had compiled inthe honour of D;ana,wherein heſtiled her with the Attributes and Epithers 
of Menas. Thras, Phebas,and Lyſſas, which fignifie Furious, Enraged, Pofleſſed,and ftarke Mad: 
Cinneſias preſently cried aloud unto him, Iwould thou had a dayghrer of thine own with ſuch 
. qualities, The like elegant anſwer Bioz is reported to have made ynto T beogris,For when Theog- 
is Came out with thele verles, 
A man held down with poverty 
Can zothing d» or ſay: 
For why ? his tongue wants liberty, 
And ſomewhat dithit lay. | | | 
Bion hearing them, How comgerh it then to paſſe, quoth he, that thou thy ſelfe being bur a 
beggar keepeſt ſuch a prating as thoudoſ;, and with thy vaine babling and garrulicy troubſeſt our 
eares ? | 
Moreover, we muſt nor in any wiſe omit and let paſſe the occaſions which are miniſired our 
of the words and ſentences either adjoyning.or intermingled with thoſe ſpeeches, for co reform 
and corre& the ſame: Bur like as Phyhtians are of opinion, that notwithſtanding the greene 
Flies Caxtharides be of themſelves venemous and a deadly poyſon ; yet their wings and feer are 
helpfull and wholſome : yea, and of vertne to fruſtrate 7 kill che malice of the {aid flies : even 
ſoin the Poems and writings of Poets, if there be one Noune or Verbe hanging to a ſentence 
that we feare will do harme, which Noune or Verbe may inſomeſort weaken the ſaid hurriull 
orce, we are to take hold thereot, and ro Rand uponthe fignification of ſuch words mare at 
large,as ſome do,intheſe verles, 
This honour due towretched men we keep, 
Oxr haire to cut, and over them to weep, 
As alſoin theſe, 
We menalas moſt miſerabletive 
In paine and griefe, this lot the gods do give, mo. 4 
For the Poet doth not fimply afftne that the gods have predeſtinate allmenfumpy to livein 
. woe 
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woe andſorrow, bur this he ſpeaketh of fooliſh and witleſle folke, who being ordinarily lewd 
ard naveht, andtherefore miterable and wrerched tor their wickedneſle, he is wont tocall fy, 
and %iCvers, ; | A Ewn DP | we. 
= way there 1s beſides,to turnthe doubtfull and ſufpeRed ſentences in poericall writingy 
cothe better ſenſe, which otherwiſe might be conſtrued in the worle part: namely, by interpre- 
ting words.tothe Hgnification wherein they are uſually raken: wherein it were better to exer- 
ciſe a young man;than in rhe interpretations of obſcure texmes which wecall Gloſſes, And ye- 
rily a point this is ſavouring of great learning,and full befides o _deleQarion : as for example, To 
know how the word jry«#ay in Poersfignifeth, 15 as much to ſay, as i]| death, or abadend; for 
that the Macedonians ule to calldeath fay3;, Likewiſe the e/£olians doterme victory which is 
archieved by long ſuffering,continuall perſeverance and abiding, zaypoyi}. Alſo, among the Drj- 
opians; thoſe be named Noo? who with otherare called Demones.1,e.Saints or Heavenly wights, 
Furthermore.it is not only expedient;bur neceſſary alſo,ifwe would receive good,and not harme, 
by the reading of Poets ; to know ceitainly, how and in what fignification they take the proper 
yames of gods;as alſo the appellative words of good andevill things, Likewite what they meane 
by the vocables 4v4.i.e. the ſoule 3 or porye, i.e, fatalldeſtinie, Namely, whether theſe termesbe 
taken by them inone ſenſe, or have many fignifications ? The ſameis to be ſaid of many other 
words befides: for example ſake, this Noune F:zo5 ſometimes fighifieth an zdifice or dwelling 
houſe,as when Homer ſaith, | | 
Tixoy is vi-ugogoy, To the houſe built with an high roofe, _ 
Otherwhiles it betokenerh goods and ſubſtance: as in this peece of a verſe, 
iieral por Treg. My houſe 15 eaten,e My goods are waſted and conſumed, 
* Alſo this word foros istaken in one place for life ; as namely 1ntheſe verſes 3 
. epevivecs Ng axplu 
XvayoydTa moonddoy Birr pry neas, 
God Neptune with his haire ſs blacke, 
envying him long life, 
 Deſpightfully hisdaies cat ſhort, 
| | and ended allthe ſtrife, 
But in anotherfor goods and riches: to wit, 
Bloweu Nd ni 2120 2B: Mfean while do others ſpend my goods, 
Semblably the Verbe davey, you ſhall find pur for to frer, vc diſcontented and ill apayed-: as 
thePoer writeth thus 3 | 
'N5 Ypa FP nd" daves* dmebnea To, TrgeTe 
S' avs, | 
Which ſaid.fhe ſeemed male-content, 
And wounded ſo,away ſhe went, | 
And yet it is uſedſometime.for to joy and vaunt :asnamely in the ſame Poet; 
y dAvers G71” Tpoy evixnoas Toy ancThu, 
And do youbrag and boaſt ſo much indeed, 
Poore Irus that you beate in beggers weed, 
In like ſort the verbe fodev, fignifieth either tomove or ſtir with great violence: as in Eu- 
ripides,K3Tos SodQov && dTAPUTIKNG WAS, + 
A whale out oth' Atlanticke ſea, we might deſcry from land 
Moſt forcibly to ſwim, and then toſhut himſelfe on land, 
Or to fit down and take repole : as for example, when Sophoclesſaith thus, 
Tiras 769% eidpas Tas Ss por SodCars, 
IxTH&o1s KAI UTI EEEStuuuors, 
My friends, what meane yeuin thiswiſe ſo firangely for to fit, 
With branches dight about your heads, which ſuppleants do "- ? 
Moreover it is yery pretty and commendable, when a man meeteth with words of divers ac- 
ceptions, to make uſe thereof accordingly, and to accommodate them tothe preſent occaſions 
and ſubje& marrers: like as the Grammarians teach us to do in yocables that admit ſundry ſen- 
ſes 3 as for example, 
v1 6atylu diver, weydan I" ivigogTia FIN, 
You-may wellpra'ſe alittle barke or barge, 
h But ſeewith wares a mighty hulke you charge, ES 
Here the Verbe 4y6 fhenifeth inandy, 4.0. to praiſe: and yer now in this place(to praile)1s 25 
much toſay,as to refuſe and reje&t: Likeas in our common and daily ſpeech we ule to ſay, «a2 
Zxe.i.c,'Tis well: cr when we bid yalgew, 5.e, Farewell it: meaning by theſetermes.thar we ke 
not of a thing, or willnone of it:nor accept thereof, And hereupon ir 1s that ſome ſay, Proſerpi- 
a is Called zrep},which is as much roſay asa goddeſe blamed and to be found fault with, This 
difterence then, & diſtinction in the Fonifications of words,js principally to be obſerved in mat- 
ters that be moreſerious and of greater conſequence, to wir, in the names of gods. To been 
therefore with them let us advertiſe andteach young men, that Poets in uſing the names ofgods, 
ſomerimes meane thereby their very nature and eflence: otherwhiles they attribute the homo- 
nymy 
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the ſame names, to the powers and yertues which the gods do give, and whereof th 

oo hats, And here there prelencerh himielfe unto me the Poer p 4-80 , Whenin his 
prayer he ſaith thus 3 j | 
KATH: dyat nquss, SC, 
O Vulcatk;ng be gracious nnto me, 
And heare my prayers thus kneeling on my kyee 
Devomh: Grant,I ſay, this my requeſt, 
As thou art wort $0 whom thou loveſt beſt, | 

It is verycleare andevidentthathe dorh invocatethe god Yulcar himſelfe, and calleth him by 
his proper name. Bur whenhe bewalleth hisfiſters husband, who periſhed and was drownedin 


theſea, by which accident he want his dueſepulcuce, he faith, that he could have borne this 
calamiry and misfortune the better, 


If that his head and lovely limbs 
In pure white cloaths iclad, 
As deth beſeeme a faire dead corps, 
Vulcan conſumed had, : | | 

By which word Pdcan, hemeancth fice,and not thegod himſelfe, Againe, when Euripidesig 

his oath uſerh theſe words, 
By Jove I ſweare, and bloudy Mars hin by, 
Woo beare great ſway among the ſtars inshy, 
Certaine it is that he ſpeaketh of the very gods Jupiter and Mars: Bur when Sophocles faith: 
Fullblind is Maſs.faire Dames if ſay) andnothing he doth ſee, 
But like wild bore he havock, makgs,and workes all miſery, 
You muſt underſtand that he ſpeaketh of war : Like as inthele verſes of Homer: 
Whoſe bloud along Scamanders ftreame.ſo oy diedinred, 
|  Thatblack againe it s therewth,now Trenchant Mars hath ſhed. 

Ttis meantthe edge of the ſword and othet weapons made of brafſe and fteele: which being 
ſo,andconſidering that there be many orher words of double anddivers fignifications, we ought 
to learne and beate inmind, thatthe very namesof ad; and Zwzs, which fignifie Jupiter, in one 
place they attribnreto the god himſelfe, manother to Fortune, and oftentimes to Deſtiny and 
Facall neceſfiry, For when they ſay, 

Ze7 Ailrog Inv paboy. 

Q Jupicc: who from Ida hill 

Doſt _ « King and worke thy will, 
O: 


Q Zed'Tis civau gue? ov vogariy@, 
O Jupiter who dare avow 
That he cax wiſer be than thog, 
Plaine it is that they meanenorhing elſe but the god Jupiter himſelfe, But when they givethe 
Denomination, 4:35, to the cauſes whereupon allchings depend,and do ſay inthis wiſe : 
And many a ſtout and valiant knight who faught in pitched field, 


Before due time there loſt their lives and vitall breath did yeeld, 
Aids dS er6xrieto Beal, 


1,e, This was the "w_ mighty Jove, 
Who wrought all this from heaven above; 

Surely wemuſt underſtand by 7cve farall deſtiny: For we muſt not imagine that the Poet 
thinketh Godto deviſe and practice any evill againſt men : bur hegiverh us ro undertiand by rhe 
way astouching the Fatallneceſfity of all humane affaices, that Cities, Armies,and Generall Cap- 
taines are predeſtined to fortunare ſucceſſe and my over their enemies, if they be wiſe and 
ooverne their affeions well, Burt contrariwile, if they bepaſſionate and fall into erronrs and 
miſdemeanours, growingtoquarrels and debares one againſt another, asthele did,ofwhomrhe 


Poer ſpake,it cannot be avoided but they ſhall commit many outrages, breed troubles and con+ 
fuſion,and at the laſt come to an unhappy end: 


For by Fatall neceſſity, 
And Deſtiny inevitable : 
Bad counſels of iniquity 
Bring forth fruits therto anſmerable, 
Now whereas the Poet Heſfiodus bringeth in Promethexs, perſwading his brathet Epinocthems 
To take ns giftsin any wiſe 
which Jopiter from heaven hath ſent: 
But them alwaies for to deſpiſe 
And ſendthem back as diſcontent, 
Heuſeth the name of F-piter for thepuiſlance of Fortutie: for by thegifts of rhat god, he 
meaneth the goods of Fortune, to wit, Riches, Marriages, States; and Dignities, and generally all 


outward bleſſings : the poſſeſſion whereof is unptofitable unto thoſe that know nor how co uſe” 


them well, Etteeming therefore no better of Epiccheus than of a lewd and fooliſh fellow, he 
| G luppos 
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ſuppoſcth rhar he ought to. take heed, -and bewate of pro-perity. whereby he was like to receive 


Reproach no man whilc that you live 

With poverty which gods do give, on 
He vnderſtandeth hereby the git of the gods, a thing meer caſuall and comming by Fortune: 
implying thus much, that thoſe menare nor to be b.amed andacculed,who by ſome misfortune 
are become poore: bur rather, that poverty proceeding by occalionof iloath,idleneſie,cale,deli- 
cate wantonneſſe, wa{tefull and fooliſh expences,.is ſhame-worthy and reproachable, For Poers 
and others beivg not acquainted with the woxd Fortune,which as yer y7asnotin uſe,and kno. 
ins full well, chat the power of thisvariable and inconſtantcaule, ranging diſorderly as it did 
withoutany certaine purpoſe and determinate end, was mighty, and could not poſhibly be aygi- 
ded by any humane wit, reaſon and policy, they expreſſed the fame by the names of the:gods; 
much like as wein our dayly ſpeech and ordinary language; are wont common,y to giverinto di- 


hurt and loſs:yea,and to come untoa milchicte in the end Semblably,when the tame Poer faith ; 


vers aCtions and affaires;to the conditions, natures, and manners of ſundry perſons. to ſpeeches 


and orations ; yea,zand ( beleeveme ) to men themſelves, the termes. of Heavenly and Divine, 
Well,avery good and expedient meanethis'is whereby we axetoreforme and correct many ſen- 
rences ard verſes, which {eeme at thefirſt fight to-carry with themany ablurdity and incongryi- 

ty,as touching Jupiter :as namely thele, | | | 

Two tuns withm the entry ſkand - 
Of Jove hu houſe with lots bath full : 
. Oe hath ſucceſſe and winning hand, 
The.other loſſes forrowfull, 
Alſo: | 
As judge aloft ſat Jupiter without regard of oath 7 
Or covenant: and ſhewed fignes of miſchiefe tothem both, 
Likewiſe: : _ FE | 
' And then began the miſchicfes all of Greeks and Troyans both, . 
pos © ** . For Jupiter his pleaſare wreught and with. each fide was wroth, © 
All this we muſt interpret either of Fatall deſtiny or of Fortune, potent cauſes both, which 
neither are comprehenſible within our underſtanding, nor. yer oitabls within. the compafle of 
our power.” Bur where weread of any thing attributed unto Jupirer,,. which is contormableto 
reaſon,hath ſemblance of truth, andis beſeeming his perſon, there we. aeto thinke that the ſaid 
name henjfieth the god himfelfe : as ſur example, tO 
| Sir HeRor then advanc'd himſelf :,and all the ranks beſide 
Of Grechs did braveexpetting who his challenge would abide, 
Only the ſon of Telamon, Ajax that worthy knight, 
He did avis : for Jupiter #nto him hada ſpight, 
Alſo: | 
Snch great aff airesof mortall ment 
Are manag'd aye by Jupiter : 
But fmaller matters now andthen 
To pectty-pods he doth refer, 

Furthermore, we ought to have a diligent eye to other words, which may be turned and tranſ- 
ferred to many things,and are taken in divers lenfes-by Poers,Of which ſort is the name of age73. 
:,e, Vertue, For by reaſon that vertue not only cauſeth men robe wiſe,prudent,juſt.and honeft 
both in word and deed: but alſo purchaſerh ordinarily unto them honour; glory, authority, and 
reputationinthe world: therefore they give the name of Vertue unto renowne, power, and 
might : like as the Olive fruit;they call by the name jaata,i.e. Olive tree,and the Beech-maKt they 
rerme alſo 919.25 as well as the Beech tree, Our young man then,as he readeth ina Poet, 

. The gods before vertue have ſet | 
Labourytravell,and painfull ſwet, 
Or thus, 
The Greeks by vertue then down bare re 5 
Their ſquadron thick and battell ſquare, 
Likewiſe, 
If die we muſt ,noſt glorious 15 death; 
For vertue when we ſpend or vitall breath, 

preſently ought to conceive thus much,Thart all is ſpoken of thebeſt, moſt excellent, and divineſt 
habutude mm us, which we underſtandto be the very reRitude and rule of reaſonand judgement, 

the height and perfe&tion of our reaſonable humane nature. yea, and the diſpoſition of the ſoule, 
accordant with it ſelfe, But when hereaderh againe theſe other verſes there, 

Vertue im men Jove cauſeth for togrow 
 Andfade : by him it doth both ebbe and flow, 
As allo, 
Where worldly wealth and riches are, 
Vertue andfame follow notfar, 
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Jet him not by and by ſer him down, and by occaſion oftheſe words havethe fich-in wonaartll 


oreat admiration, as it they could anon buy vertne for money, and with their wealth have it at 
command : let him northinke,I lay,chat ir hech-in the power of Fortune, either'to augment, or 
to diminiſh vertue : bur rather deeme thus,and make this conftriiRion, that chePoer under the 
name vertue,fignifierh Worſhip, Authority, Power, Proſpericy; ar ſome ſuch niatter, Porſ# rhe 
word xaxb71s 1s ſometimes taken by them in the native and proper fignificarion, for a'navehty 
and wicked diſpoſition of the mind,as when Heſfodwus writeth thus, -- ! PILE SL | 
| Of wickedneſſe a man may evermore + 
Have foyſon great and plenteous ſtore, | 
But otherwhiles it is uſed for tome other evill calamity or infottuniity, 
HAen quickly age and waxen old, | 
& nanorure with hunger and coldy&+c, 
And much were he deceived, who ſhou!d perlwadehimſelte char Poets take beatirude and bleſ- 
ſednefſe, which in Greeke is called ivSauuoria, ſopreciſelyas Philoſophers do £ who underſtand 
thereby,an abſolute habitude, andentire poſlefſion of all goodthings, or rather anaccompliſhed 
perteCtion of this life, holding on a proſperous courſe according to nature : for many times Po- 
ets abuſethis word, calling a man bleſſed-and happy, whois rich in wor'dlygoods ; and giving 
the terme of felicity and happineſle unto grear power,fame,'andrenowne, As for Homer, he 1- 
ſeth verily theſe termes aright and properly m this verſe,” . | 
Although much wealth Ido hold andenjoy, - 
| Yet in my heart F take no bleſſedfoy, 
So doth enander,when he wrierhthus, © 
Of goods I rhaye,and money grea ſtore, 
Andall men call we rich therefore © 
But yet how rich ſoever I ſeeme, ES 
Happy and bleſt noxe doth me deeme, 
Euripides maketh great diſorder andconfuſion when he writerh in this ſort 5 
_— | Twouldnot bave that bleſſed life 
| Wherein I find much paine and griefe, 
Alf 1n another place: 
Why doſt thou honoar.tyranny, 2 | 
. Happy inj<o6-ve andavVhany 7: TEEq | 
Unlefſea man, as Laid before, take tlieſe rermes asſpoken meraphotically, or by thefigute nerd: 
enze, 7.c, the abuſion of them;otherwiſe than intheir proper ſenſe, And thusmuch may ſerve 
as touching this point, | Ft, = RP 
Now forthis thatremainerh behind, young men would be put in remembrance and admoni- 
ſhed nor once, bur oftentimes, that Poſe, having for agen ſubjett an argument to beex- 
preſſed by imitation ; howſoerer ſhe uleth the ornaments a N begurifull furnicure of figurative 
ipeeches, inſerting our and deſcribing thoſe matters and actions which are preſentedunto her, 
yet nevertheleſle ſhe doth nor forgo the reſemblance and likelihood of truth. Forthat imitari- 
on indeed delighteth the Readerlo long only as itcartierh ſome ſhew of probability. Andthere- 
fore that imitation which ſeemeth nor altogether re ſquare and depart from the tule of verity,, 
doth expreſle the fiznes of vertues and vices bothar once, entermingled one with another in 
actions, Such is the Poem and compoſttion written by Homer, which reſteth not in the ſtrange 
opimons and paradoxes of the Stoicks,who ho:d, Thar neither any evill at all can ſort with vers 
tue ne yet one jotof goodnefſe with vice: but he hath bidden farewell to ſiich preciſe pohiti- 
ons 3 namely,Thar a tooliſh and lewd perſon,in all his ations, when and whereſoever, doth of- 
fend and 6n: and femblably, the wiſe and vertnous man.at all times, and in all places, cannot 
chuſe but do every thing well. Theſe are the principles which che Stoicks ſchooles reſound with< 
G. How beit, inthe affaires of this world,and in ourdayly life and converfation,as Exripides 
laun, | | 
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It cannot be in every point, 

That good and bad ſhould be disjoynt: 

But in all aft ions we dayly ſee, 

One with another m:dled will be, | | 
Bur the art of Poetry, ſetting apartthe truth indeed, uſeth moſt of all variety and ſundry formes 
of phraſes, For thedivers imitations are they that give to fable; that vertuero moye affections . 
and paſſions in the readers: rheſeare they that worke ſtrange everits in them, even'contrary ro 
their opinion and expectation: upon which enſueth the greateſt wonder and aſtoniſhment. 
wherein heth the chiefe grace, and from whence proceedeth the moſt delight and pleature; 
whereas, contrariwile, that whichis imple and uniforme, is not pathericall, nor hath in ir any fi- 
ction, Herevupon it is thar Poets bring not inthe ſame perſons alwaies winners, alwaies happy 
ard doing well: andthat which-more1s, whenthey feigne that the gods themſelves meddle ig 
mens attaires, they deſcribethem nor withour their paſſions, nor yet exempr from errours and 
tau.ts,for feare leſt that part-of their Poefie which ſtitreth uptheaffeftion, and ho!deth in ſaſ- 
penie and admiration the minds of men, ſhould become' idle and dull, for want of ſome danger 
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and adverſary agit were toexcite and quickenir: which being ſo, ler us bring a your man ;, 
the reading of Poets workes,not foreſtalled and poſſeſſed before with ſuch an opinion as rg. 
Ching thole great and magpificall names of ancient worthies, asf they had been wiſe and jy 
men,or vertuous Princes in the higheſt degree ofpertection.8 as a man would ſay, the very. 
non xyle,and patterne of all yertue, uprightnefſe, and integrity: Orherwile he ſhould receiye 
 greatdamage thereby, in caſe;I ſay, he were of this mind to approve and have in admiration gj 
that they did or ſaid as ſingular; and tobe offended ar nothing rhat he heareth fromchem: ne;. 
ther would he allow of him, who blamerh and findeth fault with them whenthey eicher dy gg 
fay ſuch things as theſe, : 
SO O father Jove, OPhebus bright, O Pallas maiden pure: 
That you wonld all bring this about, and make u; twaine ſecure, 
That not one Trejan might eſcape,nor Greeke remaine alive 
But we two Knights: That we ( I ſay) and none but we b'live 
May win the. honoar of this war,and only reap the joy 
Of wiftory,to raze.the walls and ſtately tow'rs of Troy, 


(02) 

I heard the voice moſt pittions of Priams daughter bright, 

Caſſandra faire, a virgin chaſte : whom me for to deſpight, 

My wife dame Clytemneſtra flew by cruelltrechery, 

Becauſe of ms ſhejealous was for ſin of lechery, 

Likewiſe, 
With concubine of Father mine ſhe counſel'dmeto lie, 
The old mans curſethat 1 might have: perſs weded, ſo did I. 
And inanother place, 

O Jupiter, whom men do father call, 

Thou art a God moſt miſchievons of all, | 
Let not a young man in any wiſe be accuſtomed to praile ſuch ſpeeches: neither lethim feeke 
any colourable pretences tocloake and excuſe wicked and infamous acts : he muſt not be ſudi- 
ous and cunning in {uch inventions, to ſhew therein his ſubtilty and promptneſle of wit. Butra- 
ther he 1s to thinke thus;that Poeke is the very imitation of manners, conditions, and lives,yea, 
and of men,ſuch as are not altogether perfe&, pnre, and irreprehenfible, bur in whom paſſions, 
falſe opinions ,and ignorance beare.ſome iway, yet 10, as wany eimec hy thedexterity and goods 
nefle of nature they be reformed and diſpoſed to better wales, When a yours man then 1s thus 
prepared. and his underſtanding {0 framed, that whenthings are well done and ſaid, his heatrtig 
movedand affected therewith asby ſome heavenly inflin&:.and contratiwiſe, nor well pleaſed 
with lewd-words or deeds; but highly offended thereat.certes,ſuch inftruRion of his judgement 
will be a meanes that he ſhall both heareand read any Poems withour hvrt and danger, Bur he 
that admitcth all, and applierh himſelte ſo, that he embraceth everything, he, 1 :ay, that commerh 
with a judgement devoted and enthralled to thoſe magnificent and heroic:. names, !ike unto 
thoſediſciples who counterfeited to be crump-ſhouldred, & bunch-backr like their Maſter Po, 
or would needs tut, tammer, and maffle as Ariftor/e did: ſurely ſuch a one will rake no oreat 
heed, butſoone apprehend and entertaine many evill rhings, Moreover, this young beginner of 
ours ovghr not to = affeted after a timorous and ſuperſtitious manner, as they are who being 
ina temple, feare anddread every thing, andareready ro worſhip and adore whatſoever they ſee 
ot heare: bur boldly and confidently to pronounce and fay, as occafion ſerveth, This is ill done, 
or not decently ſpoken: no lefle than togive his acclamation and conſent to that which is well 
and ſeemelyeither ſaid or done, As for example, Achilles leeing the ſouldiers how they fell fick | 
daily in the Campe,andnort well appaidthat the war was thus drawn our inlength, eſpecially to 
the hinderance of his own honour, being a martiall man, of great proweſle and renowne in rhe 
field, aſſembled a Councell of war, and called the Greekes together, Bur, (as he was a man 
otherwiſe wellſeen in the $kill of Phyſick ) perceiving by the ninthday paſt, (which commonly 
Is critical, and doth determine of maladies one way or other by coutle of nature) that it was 
no ordinary diſeaſe, nor proceeding from uſual] cauſes, flood up ro make a ſpeech, not framing 
himſelfe to pleaſe and gratifie the common people, bur ro give counlell unto the King himlſelfein 
this manner : NN 

Ithinke we muſt when all is done, O Agamemnon Liege, 
#0 Returne againe without eff ett toGreecezand leave our Siege, 
This was well and wiſely ſaid: thele were modeſt and temperate words becomming hisperſon: 
But when the Prophet or ſoothſaier ſaid, that he feared much the wrath and indignation of the 
mightieſt manand ſoveraign Commander of all the Greeks,he anſwered then never a wile or {0- 
ber word 3 for having ſworne a great oath, that no man ſhould be ſo hardy asto lay hand onthe 
ſaid prophet ſo Jong as he remained alive he added moreover and ſaid ſullunleemely, | 
No If thouſhouldſt both meane and name 
FL King Agamemnon, 1 vow the ſme, 
Shewing plainly by theſe words what little account he made of his Prince, and how he contem- 
ned ſoveraigne authority : nay,heoyer-paſled himſelfe more yer, and procceded farther in _ of 
pm cho.er, 
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choler, to lay hand upon his ſword; yea, and to draw it forth, with a full purpoſe to killthe ' 


ing: which was done of him neither well for his own honour, 'nor witelyfor the good of the 
OE Bur repenting himſelte immediately, ” 
Into the ſcabbard then anon he pats his doughty ſword : 

Minerva gave him that advice,ard he obey'd her ward, I VERETS 

Herein againe he did well and honeſtly : fox having nor the power to extinguiſh and quench 

his choler quite, yet hedelayedit well and xepreſled it, -yea, and. broyghr itunder the obeylance 

of reaſon, before it brake out into an. exceſſive outrage, which hath-been remedilefle, Sembla- 

bly Agamemnon himſelte, for that which he did and ſaid in the aflembly of Connzell, he was 

worthy to bescorned and laughed at. Bur inthe marcer concerning the Damoſell Chryſe;s, he 

ſhewed more gravity and princely Majelty, than in like caſe Aohiles did: for he, when the faire 
Briſeis was taken from him and led away : 2 | 

Sat weeping in great agony, 

Retir diapart from company. | 

© But Agamemnon himſelte 1n perſon conduCting her.as far as rothe ſhip, delivering up and ſen- 


PF ' 


dingawayto her owntather,the woman whom a little betore hefaid that he loved moredearely | 


chan his own eſpouſed wife, .did nothing unficting himlelfe or like a paſhonare lover, Againe, 
Phenix being, curſed by his, father,and.beraken toall the helliſh fiends tor lying with his concu- 
bine,breake bur into theſe. words, | 
1 minded ouce with ſword of mine my fathers blaud to;fhed: 
But that ſome god wy rage repreſt,and put this 1n myhead: 
How men would-cry much ſhame 0n,me,and namely Grecians all 
With one voiceme'a parricide or F ather-killer call. | 
Which verſes in Homer, Ariftarchus was afraid tolet Rand, and therefore daſhed them our, 
But verily, they ſerve -in that place fitly for the purpoſe, namely, when Phe :;x infiruterh Achil- 
ler,what a violent paſſion anger is,..and how.there isno outrage but men will dare and do inthe 
heat of choler, when they will norbe guided wich: reaſon, or.direfted. by rhe counſel! ofthole 
chat would appeaſethem. - For. ke bringerh in eleageralio, who was angry with his Cirizeny, 
-howbeit afterwards pacified : .In.which example, ;ashewiſelydlameth andreproverh ſuch paſh- 
-ons; ſo he praiſeth.and commendeth.as-a-good and expedient thing, not to. beled andcarried 
away therewith, : butto. reſift. and conquerthem, - and to rake.up berimeand repent, True its, 
that hitherto in theſe places already -cieed;utiere 1s a matuifeit difference to be ablerved: bur where 
thergys ſome obſcurity as touching the true ſenſe and meaning of a ſentence, we muſt reach a 
.yyoungman to ſtay himſelte there and pauſe uponthe point, that he may.beable co diſtinguiſh in 
this manner: If Nasſcaa upon-the firſt kghtof, Myfes,..a. meere ranger, falling into-the fame 
paſſion of love with him,.as.Ca/ypſodid, and ſeeking nothing bur wancon pleaſure, as one living 
daintily, and beingnow ripe and ready for marriage, utter fooliſhly thele and ſuch like words, 
and that before her. waiting-maids : 
O that it were. my hap, ſo brave 
A Knight towed who hath my heartl 
Othat he would with me vouchſafe 
| For toremaine aud not depart! | | 
Her boldnefſe,apd incontinency is to be rxeproved: bur (if by his ſpeech and. ralke ſhe percei- 
.that he was a man of wit and wile behaviour, & chereupon wiſhed in her heart tobe his wedded 
'wite and ro dwell with him ratherthan with oneof her owncountry, who .cauld skill- of nothing 
elſe bur to dance, or be a marriner,I cannot blame her, bur thinke herpraiſe-worthy, Inlike caſe, 
1: when Pexelope devilerh and ralketh curteouſly wich her wooers, who ſued untoher for marri- 
age, and thereupon they court here againe and beſtoy upon her gay cloaths,rich jewels,and other 
goodly ornaments fit for a Lady, Ulyſſes her hushand rejoyces 
That ſhe was well conteng to take 
Their gifts,and did tothems love makes 
As though ſhe would be kind againe, 
Aud yet her ſhews were all but vaine. 
1f, Tay, be joyed;in that his wife received cheir courcehes 2nd tokens,aud ſo made a gaine of 
them, ſurely he ſurpaſſerh Peliagey the notorious. Bayyd, playing his partin che-Comedies, of 
vvhomthere goeth this by-vyord : 
B awd Poliager happy man. he, 
T hat keeps at homeinhogſe a ſhe : 
A heavenly gocte whoſe influence, 
ins. Brings iariches with affluence. | 
. Burt hedidir to have chemby that meanes nnder his hand,vvhiles they upon hopes of obtai- 
ning theirſure, lictle thought of him hovy. he watched them a ſhrevvd curne :-chen| his: joy and 
confident afſurance vvas grounded vrell andupon good reaſon, -. Semblably inthe counting thar 
- made of thoſe goods vyhich the Pheacians had landed vvhen they had ſer him on. ſhore; and 
h 


ws lo done, ſpred ſaileand departed backagaine: if being rhusletr (oligary alone, and finding 
mſelte 


torlorne, he dovbred of his eſtate, and vvhat ſhouldb:come of him, and yer his mind 


vyasſolct upon his goods thathe fearcd; C 3 Leſt 
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Leſt part thereof they tooke away, 
whiles that on ſhore aſleep he lay, 
His avarice were lamentable,nay, it were abominable, I afſureyou : But4f as ſome do thinke 
and ſay, being not ſure whether he were in the Ifle /thaca orno, he ſuppoſed that the ſafety of 
his gods and money was a certaine proofeand demonſtration of the Pheacians loyalty and fdel 
ty, (for never would they have tranſported him into a ſirange land bur for Jucre, nor whentke 
left him and departed would have forborne his goods ) he uſed herein no fooliſh argument, ;nq 
his providence in fo doingis commendable. Some there be who find fault with this verylan- 
ding of him upon the ſhore, incaſethe Pheacians did it whiles he was aſleep indeed: an they 
ſay, that it appeareth by a certaine Chronicle or Hiſtory among the Tscanes which they keep h 
them that Zly/ſes was given by nature to be very drovfie 3 which was the caule that to many he 
was not affable,and men oftentimes might hardly ſpeake with him, Now 1f this wasno ſleep in 
very truth, bur that being both aſhamed to ſend away the Pheaciars who had conducted him 9. 
verſea withour teaſting them and giving them prelents and rewards for their kindnefle: and alſ9 


Inleare leſt if they were ſeenthere ſtill upon the coaſt, whiles heentertained them ſo kindly, him- 


ſeFemight be diſ-overed by his enemies, he uſed this pretence of feigned ſleep to cover and hide 
the perplexity wherein he was, or to ſhiſt off this difficulty wherein he ſtood in this caſe, they 
aliow and commend himfor it, In giving therefore to young menſuch adve:tiſements as theſe, 
we ſhall never ſuffer them to run on ſtill ro the corruption ot their manners, bur rather imprintin 
them preſentlya tervent zeale and hearty defire to chuſe berter things, namely,it weproceed di- 
reCtly to praiſe this,and to diſpraiſe that. And this would bedoneeſpecially in Tragedies, thoſe] 
meane, wherein fine words and affeQted ipeechesbe oftentimes framed to cloake diſhoneſt and 
vilianous deeds, For that which Sophocles laith in one place 1snort alwates true : 

If that it be a naughty deed, 

Of it good words cannot proceed, 

For even himſelfe is wont many times to palliat wicked conditions, yea, and naughty ads 
with pleaſant ſpeeches, and familiar apparantreaſons, which carry a probability of ſufficient ex- 
cuſe. And even ſo playeth Exripides his companion, who ſhewed himſelfe upon rhe ſameſtage: 
foriee you not how he bringeth in Phedra to begin vvith her husband Theſes ? Firſt, laying all 
the blame on him asif forſoorh the vvrongs oe abuſer ther he offeredunto her,vvere thecauſe 
that ſhevvas enamoured upon Hypgolivie 2 The like audacious and bold fpeech he putteth in He- 
/enas mouth againſt queen Hecnba, 1n that Tragedy VVHAich 55 entituled Troades, objecting unto 
her, and iaying, Tharſhe vvas rather fo be puniſhed for bearing ſuch a ſon as Alexander Paris, 
vvho commitredthe adultery: vvith her, A young man then ought not to accuſtome himſe}fe to 
think any ſuch inventions as theſe to be pretry.gallant, and vvitry,ne yer lavgh at ſuch @*rileand 
fine devices 3 but to abhorre and deteſt as much,or rather more,vvantonand filthy vvords.than 
looſe and diſhoneſt deeds, 6 - 

Moreover, it vvouid beexpedient in all ſpeeches to ſearch the cauſe vvhereupon they do pro- 
ceed ; alterthe example of Cato vvhen he vvas a little boy: For, do he vvould vvhatſoever bis 
Maſter or Tutour bad ; but eyer and anon he vvouldbe inquiſitive and queſtioning vvith him the 
reaſon of his commandements, And yer vve are not to beleeve and obey Poets, as vve ought 
either Schoole-mafters or Lavy-givers, unlefle the matter by them propoled have reaſon forthe 
ground : and grounded then it ſhall be thought upon reaſon, if it be good and honeſt: for if itbe 
vvicked,it ought to ſeeme fooliſh and vaine.But many of theſe men there be,vvho are very ſharp 
and curious in ſearching anddemanding vvhat Hefodus ſhould meane tn this verſe, 

Whiles men are drinking,do not ſet 
The flagon over the wine goblet, 
As alſo vvhat ſenſe may be made of theſe verſes in Homer: 
Another chariot who meunted ts, 
When from his own he is alight, 
Muſt not his fpeare andjavelin miſſe, 
But trut thereto, andtherewith fight, © : 
But other ſentences, ivvis, ot greater importance and danger,they admit ſoone, and give credit 
thereto,vvithourfurther enquiry and examination: as for example, at theſe verſes they ſtick not, 
The previty to fathers vice, = 
Or mothers fault reproachable, 
Will him debaſe,who otherwiſe, 
Is hardy,ſtout .and commendable. 
No more than they do at this, 
Upon a man;if fortune frowne, 
His heart therewith muſt be caſt down, 
And yet ſuch ſayings as theſe come neare unto us, and touch the quick, troubling onr manner 
and behaviour in this life, imprinting in us perverſe judgements, baſe and unmanly opinions, un- 
lefle vve acquaint our ſelves to contradi& each of them in every point, after thismanner, And 
vyherefore onght he to beare an abje& mind, vvhois croſſed vvith adverſe fortune ? Why rather 


ſhould not he make head againe,'and vvreſtleyvith her, beaging himſdlte ſo much the morealoft, 
an 
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and neverendure to be trodden dovyn and depreſſed by her? Whar reaſon is there, that my heart 
ſhould be down, for that. my father vvas vicious and fooliſh, in caſe I be a vviſe ard honeſt man 
my felfe? Is rhere greater caule that the ignorance and imperfe&tion of my father ſhouid keep me 
dovvn and diſcourage me; that I dare nor looke up, than mine ovvn knovvledge and valour make 
metake heart and pur my ſelfe forth ? He that vvillthus encounter, vvithſtand,and nor olvevvay 
toevery ſpeech, turning tide, as 1t vvere, toevery puffe of wind,bur rather eſteeme rhat ſentence 
of Heraclitusto be vvellandtruly ſpoken, 

A fooliſh and witleſſe man is he, * 

With every word who ſtricken will be, 
Such a one, I ſay, ſhall be able to pur by and repell many ſayings of Poets, rhar are neither true 
nor profitable, And thus much as touching thoſe obſervations vvhich may ſerve a young mans 
turne,that he may read and heare Poetsſafe vvithour any danger, T 

Bur foraimuch as irfalleth our, that as in vines many times the orapes he hidden amono the 

leaves and branches, and-cannot be ſeen by reaſon that they are covered and ſhadovved there- 
vvith: ſoalſo in poeticall verſes, undertables and fitions there be corertly couched many profi- 
table and vvholſome leflons, vvhich a young man cannot elpy by himſelfe, and therefore he mil- 
ſeth thar commodity and fruit vvhich is to be reaped our thereof, Hovvbeitzvve muſt nor ſuffer 


this,nor ler him turne avvay, and give over: he ought not (Ifay) to vvander afide, but Rick clole 


andfa{t rothoſe matters eſpecially, vvhich lead unto verrne, and make any thing for the framing 
or reforming of manners, Invvhich regard, I ſhall not do amiſſe, if Itreat alſo of this matter 
briefly ; making, as it vvere, afirſt draught only, and touching ſummarily the principall points ; 
leaving long diſcourſes,by vvay of narratien,confirmation, and a multitude ofexamples,to thoſe 
that vvrite of purpole for more ſhevy and oftentation, Firſt and formott therefore, vvhena youns 
 manknovverh throughly:the perſons of:men and vvomen, their natures alſo and mannersboth 
vo0d and bad, ler him thenregard and confider well the ſayings and doings vvhich the Poet doth 
attribute aptly unto either ofrhem, Astor example, Achilles ſaith unto Agamemnoz: thele vyords, 
although he ſpeaketh them in choler, oe 

For never (ſhall I hanor have, 

Nor equall recompence to you, 

When populoys Troy, that city brave, 

The Greeks ſhall force.as they do vow, 
But Ther fites xeviling the felfcfane Agamennon, uleth theſe termes 

= Much brazen veſſell thou haſt now in many a goodly tent, 
Of captive women eke like choiſein beauty excellent, 
In thy pavilion: whom we Greeks,as to our Soveraigue 
1924034 Do give, ſo ſoon as any town by martiall force we gaine, 
Aeaine Achilles in another place hath this humble ſpeech, 
| _ If Jupiter will be ſo good,as to fulfill onr joy, 
- Aud grant that weone day may win the ſtately City Troy, 
Bur Thir/ites commeth out vvith this proud vvord, 
F. Whom either I,or in my ſtead, | 

Some Greekeſhall bound as captive lead, 
Semblably in another place, vvhen inthe revievv of the armie, Agamemnon, paſſing along the 
bands, rebuked and taunted Diomedes,heanſvvered nor againe, nor gave him onecrofle vyord: 

[ooh ets '' For why he feared in mod:ſty RI 

TY eb, is - ©: Thecheckes of his dread Majeſty, | 
But Sthenelus,of vuhom no manmade any reckoning,vvas ſo bold as to reply, and ſay, 

C02 2732 7-11 2. OG Agamemnon, Atreus $0, forbeare thus for to lye, 
' You cangf that you liſtwith me report a truth : for why? 
Pronounce I darezand it avow, we better warriours be 
[In theſe daies than our fatherswere, by many a degree, 

The difference vvhich is in thele perſonages,if it be vvell marked,vvillceach a young man thus 
much: That to be-modeſt; temperate, void of pride, and humble, is a moſt civill andexcellent 
vertue : and contrarivviſe it vvill advertiſe him ro take heed of pride and overvyeening 3 to be- 
vvare alſo of boaſtins and vaunting much of himlelfe, as a deteſtable vice, And herein this place, 
expedient it is and unprofitableto obſervethe aftion of Agamemnon: He paſſed by Sthenelus,and 
vvould nor tay to fpeake unto him: Asforyſſes, vuho found himlelfegrieved, him he negle- 
Red nor, but ſhaped him an anſvver: For as Homer vvriteth, 

No ſooner he perceived him off ended for to be, 
But preſently he ſpake ag ain,andthus replied he, 
Forasit isa baſe and ſervile thing, and nor beſeeming the Majelty of a Prince to anſvverevery 
one,and by vvay of Apology to juſtifie a thing done orſaid ; ſo to deſpite and diſdaine allmen, 
1s meere pride and extreme toliy,As for Diomedes, he did paſſing vvellto hold his peace during the 
time of the battell,vvhen he vvas rebuked and reviled by the King,burafter the fight vvasended, 
he ſpakehis mind freely and boldly inthis wiſe; : 
| You are the firſt of all the Greeks, who-in reproackfull wiſe 
Have charged me for my falſe heart,and fearfall comardiſe. ge 
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Godd allo it is, to ſee the difference berween a wiſe man indeed and a vaine ſooth-fayer, 
who loved to be ſeen,and to heare himſelte ſpeak amongthe muitucude, For Calchas withour;all 
reipedt of chuking his time and a fir. opportunity, baſhed not in publike place, and beſore all the 
people.ro challenge King Agamemnonzimputing dire&ly unto him, apdto no. other, the cauſe;of 
rhe peltLence which reigned 1p che _ Bur Neſtor, contreriwile,, intending to make.a mo- 
tion as touching the reconciliation pacifying of Achilles, and to ſpeake direQly unto thar 
point, becauſe he would not ſeem to blame and accuſe — in-theaudience of the people ; 
_— that he had paſſed himlelfe in choler, and done amiſle, adviſeth him inthis manner, 

aying : | . 
To ſupper bid the ancient peeres: this doth your perſon fit 3 
And when they are together met, inorder as they ſit, 
Let them opine, Heare their advice, andlooke who ſpeaketh beſt, 
His counſell take Ireed,andthen therein ſeethat you reſt. 
And aireriupper hetent forth the Embaſſadours jen 6, This was the only way to corre& 
a fauit, and: amend that-was-amiſſe: whereas the other had been a very injurious accuſation, - and 
a Contumelious reproote to his no ſmalldiſgrace, Furthermore, there would be noted and confi- 
dered the diverſity that is in ſundry nations, and that after thismanner: The Trojans give.the 
Charge in battellrorheir enemies wirhgreat ſhouts, out-cries, and exceeding violence : whereas 
the Creeks ;7 
The onſet give with all flence, 
To Leaders baving reverence, | h 
For Souldiers todread and fearetheir captaines and commanders, at what time-as they be ready 
ro joyne barrell withthe enemy,isa fgne both of valour and alſo of. obedience andmilttary Dil- 
cipline,W hich isthe reaſon that P/ato would ihure us to be afraid of rebtikes, reproofes, andfil- 
thy a&ts, more than of any travelsand dangers, Cato likewiſe was wont to ay, Thathe loved 
thole better who bluſhed and looked red,than the pale-faced, As forpromiles; thereis a, proper 
worke alſo inthem, whereby a man may diſcerne wherher they be wite or:tookſh;For Dolox pro- 
meth inthis manner : 
T he campe of Greeks TI enter will-andpaſſe on ſtill ogtright, 
Untillto Agamemnonsſhip I come therefor to fight, ; 
Contratiwile, Diomedes promiſeth nothing of himſelfe, only this heſaith : That he ſhould feare 
the leſle,if he were ſent with ſome other tobeare him company, Whereby:you mayſcethatPru- 
dence. Diſcretion, and Forecaſt be cavill vertues beſeeming the Greeks ; * but audaczons raſhneſle 
is naught, and fit for Barbarians, The one therefore we muſt embrace and imitate, the other re- 
je& and calt behind us, Moreover 1t werea ſpeculation not unprofitable ro marke the affeions 
char betell unto the Trojans, and to Hefor at whattime as he was ready to enter into combate 
and firgle fight with Ajux, eAEſchylus being upon a time in place cobehold the combaresar-the 
Ifthmiaa games} ittell outſo rhat one ofthe champions was hurt and wounded inthe very face, 
whereupon the people'that looked on {et up a great cry.and ſhouted:aloud 3 See,quoth he. wha 
uſe and exetciie is | the Beholders cry out, bur the man-himlſelfe thatis hurt faith never a word, 
In like manner,when Howzer the Poerfaith, that Ajax was no ſooner ſeen inhis bright complear 
harneſs,and armed ar all pieces, but the Greeks rejoyced : whereas 
| The 7rojans all for feare did quakgyand trembleevery jaynty 
| Hector himſelfe did feele his heart tobeat even at {rl any 
Who wou'd not wonder to ſee this difference ?'The patrty-himſelfe. who was indanger, felt his 
heart only to leape, as if hehad been(1I aſſure you) ro wreſile for the beſt game, or to run arace 
for the prize: bur they rhat ſaw him trembled and ſhaked all their body over, for feare ofthe pe- 
rill wherein their Prince was,and for kind affeRtion that they bare unto him, It is worrh the no- 
ting alſo what odds and difference there is between the moſt reſolute or yaliant Capraine;and the 
ereateſt coward: For it1s {aid of Therfites, that A , 
Achilles of alt hat were in the Hoſt 
And alſo Ulyſles he hated: moſt. a | 
Whereas Ajax as he alwaiesloved Achlles,ſo hegiverh an honourable reftimony thereof, when 
he fpake unto He or 1n this wile, | 
— L.1 ſingle firht with me alone what worthy knight we have 
In Grecian hoſt, thou: maiſt nt ſee beſides Achilles brave * 
Achilles he,the Paragon of Proweſſe whom we count, 
Whoſe Lions heart undaunted yet all others doth ſurmount. 
This is a{ingular commendation ef Achillesparricularly :. but that which followethafrerwards, 
is 2ptly ſpoken to the praile of allin generall: 
t ot well that many of us there be 
'In Campe that dare and can 
Make head;and maintaine fight with thee 
x ' In combate man toman, ET 
Marke,how he praiſeth not himſelfetobe the man alone, or che moſt valourous ofall orher, but 
is content to be ranged with many more as ſufficientmen ro make their part good TI 
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Thus much may ſerve as rouching the diverſity of perſons, unleſſe we willaddethis moreover, - 


Thar of Trojans we read there were many taken priſoners alive by their enemies, bur of the 
Greeks nor one : as alſo that divers of them became humble ſuppliants to their enemies, and {etl 
down at their feet ; namely, Adraſtus, the ſons of Antimachus and Lyeion : yea, and 77:7oy 
fimſelfe beſought Achilles to vouchſafe him buriall : whereas, there was nor one of them har 
did thelike: As if thus much were impliedthereby, that it is the manner of Barbarians in tight, 
to make ſupplication, ro ſubmir, to kneele and lie proſtrate betore the enemy: bur of Grecians, 
either to win the victory by maine fight, orto dyefor it, . 

Moreover,like as inpaſturageand feeding, the Bee ſerleth upon flowers: the goate ſearcheth 
after green leaves and brouſeth young buds : the Swine {eeketh tor roots,and orher beaſts for the 
ſeed and fruit ; Even ſo in reading Poems, one gathereth the flower ot the Hiſtory: another 
cleaveth tothe elegancy of phraſe and turniture of words, as Ariſtophanes was wont to ſay of 
Euripides, | = 
His tongue ſo round doth pleaſe my mind, 

[In ſtile ſo ſmooth, content I find, ; 
Others there be who afte&t morall ſentences aptly firred to the reformation of manners, Thoſe 
therfore with whom now we have to-deale.atid ro whom we direct our ſpeech,we are to admo- 
niſh that it were a ſhame and unworthy thing, if either he who ſerrerh his mind npon fables 
ſhould mark well the witty narrations,and fingular fine inventions therein: or he thatdelighreth 
ineloquence ſhould nore deligently the pure and elegant phraſe;the artificiallchetorick alſogas he 
readeth: whiles he, that would ſeeme to affe& honour, to ftudy henelty,, and to take Poets in 
hand norfor delight,pleaſure, and paſtime, bur-for the inſight of learning, and for therreaſure of 
knowledge, readeth and heareth catelefſely and withour fruits,thoſe ſentences which arepenned 
and delivered by them to the recommendartion of forticude, temperance and juſtice: For as con» 
cerning valour and vertue you ſhall find cheſe verſes; - * OT g* 
What is befalne fir Diomede, © © [+ 2r, | | 
T hat we forget to fight ? TTL _E 
How ts it that our hearts be done? 
Where is our Martiall might? 
Come neere, ſtand cloſe unto my fide, 
Great ſhame it wore for oy — 
: J{ T1eOr now ſhould boord onr ſhips, 
|  Andforce onr navy thus, 

For to ſee a moſt wiſe and prudent Captaine who was indanger to periſh, and to heover- 
thrown togerher with the whole army, nor to be affraid of death, bur to feare reproach and 
ſhamefull diſgrace, the ſame no doubr will cauſe a young man to be wonderfully affe&ionare to 
verrue and prowefle, | | 

For wiſdome and juſtice thele verſes ſerve: 

Minerva then tock. great aelioht 

|  Toſeethe man wiſe and upright, | — 

Such a ſentence as this willgive occaſion toa young ſchollarthus to teaſon and diſcourſe: The 
Poet here hath devied, that the goddefle joyed nor ina rich man, in one that was faite, well-fa- 
voured and perionable, or mighry in bodily ftrength : bur in him-that wasprudent and juſt 
withall, And in another place where the ſame goddefle faith, that ſhe will not negle& nor for- 
fake Ulyſſes and leave himdeſtitute : ; 

 ' For tongue he hath andwit at will: 
- He is both wiſe and full of kill, 2 PN 

The Poet ſheweth plainly ; Thar there 1s nothing in us but rertue only that is divine and be- 
loved of the gods: if this be true thar like will rolike,and Naturally every thing delighterh inthe 
Semblable. Now foraſmuch as ir ſeemerhto bea greatmatrer andrare perfe&tion, as intrurh it 
15 no lefſe,to beable to maſter and bridle anger : certes a greater vertue ir is, and a gift more fn- 
eular to prevent and wiſely to forecaſt,thar we fall not into choler, nor ſuffer ourlelvesto beſur- 
priſed therewith : And therefore the readers of Poers ought tobe advertiſed in theſe points.not 
coldly,bur in goodearneſt: as namely, how Achilles, a man by nature nothing mezke, mild and 
patient,giverh warning unto Priams to be quier,and not to provoke him,inthele words : 

Take heedeldfather I thee reed, 
How thou my choler move : 
 Tminded am thy ſanto yeeld: 
For why? from Jove above 
A meſſenger bath warn'd me ſo: 
 Bewaregray-beard, I ſay | 
Leſt that my tent will not thee ſave 
But forthwith I thee ſlay : 
Althouth in humble wiſe thog come; 
With ſuppliants habit dight, 
Anaſo Ido tranſgreſſe Joves will, | | 
And breake the laws of right, + Who 
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' Who alſo after he had waſhed the corps of Heftor,and: wound ir within Funerallcloaths be. 
Rowed thelame with his own hands in the chaniotybefore that Priams his father ſhould ſee ir, 
io miluſed as 1t was, jz i Ee Sold Er 
| For feare leſt when he ſaw © 
His ſon ſo mangled and berai 
In griefe of heart, old father he, 
Should net himſelfe be ſlaids "2 
But with hot words Achilles move 1. 
1n hins toſheath his ſword, | 
Without regard of Jupiter.his heſts, 
His will and word, Fans 
For when a man is apt and prone to anger.as being of nature ho,” rough and cholericke, to 
know himlelfe ſogiven, and therewith to prevent, decline, and avoid all occaſions of ire, and b 
theguidance of reaſon to hold off,inſuchſort, thar even, as it werezagainlt his will,he ſhallror 
fallinto any paſſionate fits, is a point of great wiſdomeand fingular providence. After the lame 
manner ovghr he that isgiven to wine to be armed againſt drunkenneſte: he alſo that 1s by na- 


Lure amorous;ſhould thus withſtand wanton lore : Like as Age/i/a5, who would not abide to 


be kiſſed of a beautifull young boy comming toward him :and Cyrzs, who durſt nor ſo much 
as ſer his eye upon faire Panthea, Whereas contrariwiſe,' thoſerthat be ll nurtured and badly 
brought up, ſeeke all meanes and occaſions to kindle andenflamerheir fooliſh afte&ions, mint- 
fixing matterthereto, asfeavellunto fire : caſting chemſelves headlong, and that wilfully, into 
thoſe vices, whereunto they are moſt prone and ready ro fall by nature.Buryſſesnor only bride- 
led and reprefled his own choſer when he was chafed, «but alſo perceivingby fore words of 
Telemachys his ſon, . that he was angry. and harefully bent againſt lewd perſons, he Jabouredro 
appeaſe and mitigate hismood : he dealt with him before-hand, willing and commaniding hum 
to bequier,to forbeare and have patience, ove IKE 
: My ſon,yf that by word or deed 

In mine own houſe they me abuſe, 

Bite in thine anger, Ithee reed, 

See thou indurezend patiente nfs : 

Nay,if they dram we by the footy 

Andout of doores me drag anon, 

Or their ſharpe arrows at me (hat 

| See all, fay nought,what ever is done, [Sm Foes 

Forlike as men uſe got to bridle theit horſes when they be running; in arace, but before they 
begin theircourſe ;even ſo they that hardly can digeſt indignities, and upon occaſion offered are 
quickly angry, ought firſt to be przoccupate with reaſon: and being thus prepared before-hand, 
ro bring them to the combare, PTS Te | 

Over and beſides, a young man-muft not negligemty paſſe over the bare words as he readeth, 
And yer I ſpeake notthis, as though I would havehhim play upon them, as Cleanthesdid, who 
making ſemblance tointerpret andexpound words, would otherwhitles cavill and make ſport, 
For whereas we readin Homer, -. _ I's, | —- 

OL 404 - S80 meriglinvty uidtor, X E590 and Aufoyds, | | 5 

_ Hewouldhave us co read theſe two lalt words in one, by way of 69%,thus, =:7drafofordicas 
it forſooth,theaire which by exhalation iselevated,and doth riſefrom'the earth,ſhould therefore 
be called ar2foform;, Chryſippus likewiſe many times comes in wirh his bald reaſons, withour 
all grace: and this he doth notin jeſt and meriment, bur he:would ſeeme to deviſe reaſons ſub- 
rilly.; and {o forcerth,divers words impertinently : as namely, when he wreſteth theſe words, Eu- 
evora Keridluto this ſenſe, as if Fvgiore ſhould fgnifie onethar was eager and quick indilpnra- 
tion or argument, ſurpaſſing others in force of eloquence, It were better for us ro-leave theſe 
nice ſubtilcies of words and {yllables unto Grammarians for ro be- ſcanned, and to conifider more 
nearly other oblervations,which,as they yeeld greater profir,ſothey carry with them more pro- 
babllity and likelihood of truth : and namely,to pick ſome good our of theſe verles 
ET Hoſt croſſe unta my mind it is, * + DR, 

For taught I am proweſſe iwts, 

Allo, ; 

Fullwell he k:1ewyto every wight 

Toſhew himſelfe a curteons knight, 

For hereby he declareth evidently,thar valour and fortirude is gotten by teaching: as alſo, he 
is of opinion, That to be mild. affable ard kind to everyman, is a gracious vertne.proceeding from 
icience and reaſon:wherupon he exhorteth us,not ro becareleſſe of our ſelves,but to earne good 
and honelt rchings by givingeare unto our teachers: for that cowardife, folly, and perverieincl- 
vility,be the defects of learning.and are meere ignorance indeed, Herero accordeth very wellthat 
which the ſame Poct Homer ſaith of Jupiter and Neptune : 

Behold, one fathcy both they hed, 
And connrey ones them bred: 


® 
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But Jupiter was former borne, 
Es os And had the wiſer head, | Ve nt TP Pe 
He declareth hereby that wiſdome is a moſt divine and princely qualicy ; wherein he placeth 
the ſoveraigne and higheſt excellency of Iwpiter, as eſteeming all other good parts to accompany 
that ſoveraigne and heavenly vertue, We are likewile to acquaint a young manto heare,and that 
with no heavy and dull eare,but atrentively and with a vigtant mind, thete other verles ; 
Right wiſe hey and wot you well, 
A lie for no goodwill he tell, 
Alſo, | 
Antilochus, reputed aye for wiſe, you are to blame 
My fteeds to hurt,zrine honour che thus for to ſtaine with ſhame, 
You, a worthy knight, to ſpeake ſo fooliſhly? 
TI would have ſaid you hadyin wit, paſt-all mes verily, | 
Theſe ſentences impoit thus much 3 That wiſe men will neyer ſpeake untruths: neither will 
they in bartell behavethemſelves as cowards,and uſe deceir.infight,ne yer chargeunyult impnta- 
tions upon others without reaſon, Alſo when thePoer ſaith, that herhrough his folly ſuffered 
himſelfe to be induced and perſwaded to break the truce and league, he ſheweth plainly, Thar he, 
thinkerh a wiſe man will in no wiſe commir unrighteouſneſfle, The like may of a young man be 
ravghr,as touching continency and chaſtity, eſpectally,if he conſider well thele verſes, 
x K,Pratus wife, Dame Antea,him lov'd and wooed ſ10n 
For to embrace her ſecretly, and lie with her anon: \_ 
But never would he yeeld thereto Belleryphon was wiſez : 
And in his heart he n:ver let ſuch thyuthts for to ariſe, 
©. AI WMOWME... >: 5:57 = Hog het. 
Dame Clytemneſtra firft was chaſte,and waiiton tricks rejetted 
| "Tp All while he was by reaſon led, and wiſdomes lore diretted. SE Te 
In theſe places we ſee,. that the Poer attributeth the cauſe. of coprinency and pudicity unto 
wifedome. Furtherwardin thoſe exhortations whereby Captaines ufe ro encourage their ſouldi- 
exs to fight,when the Poet eftſoones inferrerh, theſe, and ſuch like ſpeeches, 
oo 9 ® Frerfi for ſhameD Thcianes » ». 
Tout are now light of ſooy:! ' 
To run away thus as you dog” ( 
Tws it will not boot, -- 
Alſo, | 
A conflift fharpe is toward, Sirs, 
Wherefore let every one © 
Set ſhame and juſt revenge in bght, 
' Elſe all, I doubt, is gone. Ed ca Ede | TD 
By which words the Poet ſeemeth to aſcribe fortitude unto ſhametaſinefle and modeſty : For 
that thoſe who arebaſhtull and aſhamed ro commit filthineſle,are able likewiſe nor only to over- 
come voluptuous pleaſures ; bur alſo ro undergo all dangerous adventures, By occaſion whereof 
Timotheasalfo ih his Poem entituled Perſe was moved not pnaprly to encourage the Greeks to 
fight, ſaying thus : | Net 
Have honeſt ſhame inreverence, 
And honour her, I you adviſe, 
She helpeth Proweſſe,and from hence 
| : T he vittory doth oft ariſe, BELIOD 
_ eAchyl5 allo reputerh it apoint of wiſdome, not to be vaine-glorious, nor deſirousto be 
leen of the multitude, ne yetto belifred up with the puffes of popular praiſe, when he deſcti- 
beth Amphiarans in this wile | | 
He ſecketh 19t to ſeeme the very beſts 
But for to be the beſt in word anddeed: 
He ſowedhath within his worthy bre$t, 
: Tufurrow deep.all good andvertuons ſeed Y. 
Which yeeld both leafe and fruit in ſeaſon duc, 
1 meaneſage connſetljoyu'd with honour true, | . 
For the pait 1t 18 of a wiſe manand ofgood conceit, to ſtand upon his own bcttome, that 1s 
to fay,to rett in himſelſe, and to thinke highly of his own r-ſolutions and courtes as the very beſt. 
Thus you lee how all g00d 


commethto a man atterwards,andis acquired by leatring and diſcipline, 


Moreover, like as Bees have this property by nature, ro find and tack themildeſt and beſt 
honey, out of the ſharpeſt and moſt eager flowers 3 yea, and from among the roughelt and moſt 
prickly thornes : evenſo children and young men, if they be well nurtiired and orderlyinured 
in the reading of Poems, will learne after a fortto draw alwaies ſome wholſome and profitable 


do&tine of other, even out of thoſe places which move ſuſpicionof lewd and abſurd {enle; + 
| | _ IO the 


things being teduced untoprudence, there is no kind of vertue bur it 
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the firlt light Agamenmnor may ſeem ſuipetted of avarice and bribery, in thathe exempray from 


* Echepolus wWariare thatrich * manin regard of the faire mare e/Erhay which kegave unto him as a gift and 
oratuity: | | 


a 


That unto Troy that ftately towne, 
He might not with him go 

T o ſerve in armes: but ſtay at home, 
And reſf there far from woe: 

Where he might live in ſolace much, 
Emoying all his own: 

For Jupiter in meaſyre great 
Had wealth on him beſtowen, 

Howbeit, as Ariſtotle ſaith, hedid very wellinpreferringa good mate before a man no betcet 
than he w as : For laſſure you a coward and hartleſſe man, flowing in abundance of riches, wal- 
lowing in pleaſures anddelight, and thereby made effeminare, is nor in price comparable either 
troadog or an afle, Semblably, it may ſeeme that Theris did exceeding badly to incite her ſon to 
pleaſures,and to put himin mind of the fleſhly delights of Ye»: But even there the continen- 
cy of Achillesis worthy to be conſidered: who notwithſtanding that. he had been enamoured 
of Driſcis, and ſaw that ſhe wasreturned againeunto him, yea,and knew then he had nor long 
to live, but that his end was neare; yet neithermade he haſte toenjoy his pleaſures while he 
micht.nor,as many men uſe to do,bewailed the dearth of his friend;ficting idlely the while,doi 
nothing atall, and negleRing the duties of his calling: bur as in ſorrow and griefe of hearr he 
forbare his delights and plealures; ſo in ation and conduR ot his regiment he ſhewed himſelfe a 
martial and valourous man, In like manner Archilochxs 1s not commended for this, thar bei 
romourne and lament for the loſle of his brother in law who married his fiſter, and was peri- 
ſhed in the ſea, he would ſeem to conquer his ſorrow wikh drinking wine and making good 
cheere: yet nevertheleſſche alledgeth acauſe of his doing ſo, which carrieth ſome apparence of 
reaſon intheſe words : : 

; For ngither canmy plaints and teares reſtore his life and heale: 
Ne yet my mirth andpleaſant fports will harme him ever a deale, 

Andif he were of this mind,and had reaſon to thinke, that in followine his delights, merri- 
ments, paſtimes and bankets, he could ndtempaire the ſtate ofhis brother departed; how ſhould 
our preſent condition be the worſe, and our attaires go backward, by the ftudy and pratice of 
Philoſophy,by managingthegovernment of publike weales, by frequentingthe common hall and 
Courts of pleas;by going down to the Academy and ſchooles of learning,orby following Agri- 
cultureand husbandry ? . 

And therefore the corre&tions of ſome poeticall verſes by changing certaine words, which 
practice Cleanthes and Ant:thenes were wont to uſe,arenor amiſle, For one of them upon a time 
whenthe Athenians in full-Theatre rook offence and madea greatftirre at this verle 3 

Tid" dio gov & putt Toz01 yowpors Horn, 
What filthy thing can be that breedeth ſhame ? 
| Unleſſethey thirkit ſo that uſe the ſame ? | | 
Quieted ali the troub'e preſently by changing irand pronouncing another in this wile, 
Fre aie, ev 7d y aioygorte's ory xe's ph ory, 
A filthy thing gs foule andfilthy ſtill: 
Thinke ity or thinke it not that doth not hill, 
Asfor Cl:amheswhen heread theſe verſes as touching riches: 
| ginces HITya capdT ei; roous moody 
—_— nf et da Gol 
Among goodfriendsfor to befhow,and fhend upon your [elſe 
7 : Your fichly body to preſerve; thus uſe wildly pelfe, 
He altered chem in this manner,and wroterhus : 
Toevais Te SGya onpar es vieus Ti60y 
© dAandyarshginbas, 
That you may it to harlots give,and pampring much your ſelfe : 
# , A crafie body overthrow,abuſing worldly pelfe, 
Semblably Zen reading theſe verſes of Sophocles, 
o515 Hs reds TVeayroy 63 anogtueraNy 
x6y 851 SHA@ xg'y ineuS5e + poay, 
Who once tn court of Tyrant ſerve, become 
His ſlaves anon,though free they thither come, 
Turned che ſame, and wrotethis againe, 
| vx t51 Sino, av 4nev9rg @& wody, 
Hi flave iwis he cannet be, 
If ke <þf camethither free, — : 
But you muſt nor underſtand that he meanerh here by a freeman, one that is timorous, but 
fearelefle,magnanimous,and whoſe heart is nor eafieto bedaunted,Whar ſhould hinderus _ 
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| e alſo by ſuch ſuggeſtions.and correRtions as theſe may reclaime and withqra no 
any 9" the wore ro the better, Whereas therefore we ſhall meer with theſe verſes, NOT 
nd d\ is} 7d Cnawnty arbeunugora 
TVEov wegiperns es 3 bragTar mhoy, 
The thing that men are for towiſh and moſt deſire is this, 
| ' That when theyſhout at their delights,the arrow may not miſſe, 
Notfo, but ratherthus, 
Totov when eis 5 ovugigoy mhoy, 
That when they aime at their profit, 
The arrow may be ſure to hit, | 
For to reach into thoſethings which a man ought nor todefire, yea,and to obtaine,and have the 
ſame is pitifull and lamentable,and in no wiſeto be wiſhed for, Likewiſe,when we read in Ho- 
er thus 
| Thy part of weale and woe thou muſt, O Agamemnon, have, 
For Atreus did not thee beget,alwaies to win or ſave, 
We verily arethnsto ſay rather, | - 
Thou art to joy,and never for to grieve, 


But in a meane eſt ate delight to live, | | | 1 


. For Athens did nor Agamemnon get 
| The worldat will to have, andfind no let, 
Acainewhen we meet with this verſe, 
Alas what miſchiefe ſent to men, 
Is this from gods above, | | 
That they ſhould ſee what thing ts good, 
| Audit not uſe nor love ? EE TEE 
Sent from gods above? Nay rather, itis a brutiſh, unreaſonable, yea, a wofull and lamentable 
thing.that a man ſeeing that which 1s better, ſhould tor all that be carried away and tranſported 
to the worlezby reaſon of intemperance,{loath,and effeminate ſoftneſle of the mind, 
Alſo, ifweghtupon this ſentence, | 
| Behaviour tis,and good carriage, | « 
That do perſwade, and a+ cg P | | 
Not ſo iwis.but manners aud ++ was rogerher are per wafive: or ratherthe manners by meanes 
of ſpeech. like as the horſe is ruled by the bir and bridle, and as the Pilot guiderh the ſhip by the 
rudder or helme, For ſurely vertue is furniſhed with no inſtrument or meanes ſo oracious with 
men and ſo tamiliar, as ſpeech 1s, 
Moreover,when you encounter theſe verſes ; 
For wanton love,how ſkands his mind , 
To male more or to female kind ? 
Anſwer, 
Both hands areright, with him,where beauty ir, 
Neither of twaine to him can come amiſs, 
Nay,rather thus he ſhould have anſwered : 
Where vertue 1s ſeated,and continence, 
Both hands are like, there ts no difference. | 
And to ſpeake truly,and more plainly, in equall ballance poyſed he is indeed, inclining neither 
the one way northe other : Whereas contrariwiſe, he that with pleaſure and beanty ſwayeth to 
and fro,is altogether leit-handed, inconſtant, and incontinent, 
Read youatany time this verſe ? I | ' 
| $ibos Ta Ioia Too! Twgrort Pgoray, 
Rel:giontruegandright godlineſſ, e 
| Make wiſe men fearfull alwaies,more or leſſe, 
Inno wiſe admit thereof, bur (ay thus : | 
| , ®dgoos Ta Seia Tor or worn BeoTar, 
Religion true,and right godlineſſe, 
: Make wiſe men bold, and hardy.more or leſle, * 
For intrath, feare and -deſpaire, by the meanes of religion, ariſeth in the-hearts of none bur of 
tooles, unchanktuil and ſenſeleſſe perſons, who have in ſuſpition and do dread that divine powet 
which 1s rhe firſt cauſe of all good rhings,as hurtfull unto them, Thus much concerning correQi- 
on of ſentences. | | | 
There is belides an amplification of that which we read, whereby a ſentence may be Rrerched 
farther than the bare words import, And thus Chryfppus hath rightly taught us how totransfer 
and app'y that which was ſpoken of one only thing, to manyof the like kind, and ſo to make a 
profitable uſe thereof: for afer this manner when Hefiodus ſaith, 
An oxe or cow a man ſhall never loſe, 
If neighbour his be not malicions, 


He meaneth by oxeorcow his dog likewiſe and afſe, yea, and all things elſethar may periſh,  . 
Semblably whereas Euripid:s ſaith thus, = D A 


A ſlave indeed,whonm may we juſtly call? 
| Even hins, of death who thinkgth not at all, : | | 
Wemuſt underſtand that he meant and ſpake, aswall otlabonr,affliction and fickneſle,as of death, 
And verily, as phyfitians finding the vercue and operations of a medicine applied and fitted to 
one malady, by the knowledge thereof can$kill how to accommodate the ſameto all others of 
the like nature, and uſe it accordingly 3 eyenſo, when we meerwith a ſentence that 1s common, 
and whereof the profit may ſerve to many purpoſes, we ought not to overſee and negle&trhe ma- 
nifold uſe thereof,and leave it as appropriate to one only matter? but to handle thelame ſo, thar 
it may be applicd to all of like ſort: and herein we muſt inure and exerciſe young men,to ſeeand 
know readily this communion,and with aquick conceit ro transferthat which they find apt and 
proper in many, and by examples to be praQifed and madeprompttherein, {oas they be able ro 
marke at the firſt hearing the ſemblable: To the end that when they cometo read in Menarnder 
this verſe, | 
— A happy man we may him call, 
Who hath much wealth,and wit withall, 
| They may very well thinke that in naming wealth, he meant and included Honour, Authoriry, 
and Eloquence. Alſo, that the imputation which #/yſescharged upon Achilles, fitting 1dlely 10 
the Ifland Scyros, among the young maidens and damofels, in theſe words, 
You fir, whoſe "pager was aknuight, 
The bet that ever drew 
His ſword,of all the Greeks in fight, 
And many a captaine ſlew : 
Stt you here cardingylike a wench, 
And ſpinning wool on racks, 
'T hereby the glorious light to quench 
Of your q zable Focks ; 
May be aptly faid unto any logſe liver and voluptuous wanton, unto acovetous and wretched 
miſer, unto anidle lyske, an untavght or ignorant lozell, As for exampie,in lieu of this vaſe in 
the foreſaid imputation, 
| : Eauvers agirs Te T6) fnnlway yeyer, 
What.what, good fir > +4 yo: beverne @ fpinſter now for need, 
Whoſe father mas of all the Greeks a knight of aonghrieſt deed, 
A man may read,and por unfirly, thus: 
OO mipeigagirugNC, 
Can jou carrouſe ſoluſtily,and toſſe the pot ſo round, 
# hoſe father knewto ſhake a ſpeare, andſtomly ſtand his ground? 
Or after this manner, 
xuBerers ders QC. 
Yoxr courage ſervesto hazard all at caſting of three dies, 
Your fathers heart mas tried in war and martiall jeopardies, 
Either thus, 
SeTuyoroTey dghoe, XC, 
Youcunning are to play at quoiles the game, 
Whereas your fire,by proweſs wan much fame. 
Or inthis wiſe, 
14, mTnAvers dgirs, SC, 
Are you become tndeed a T avernour, 
Whoſe father was aworthy governonr ? 
Or laſtly thus, 
Toxoy Auger apices, IC, 
In hundred ten, you can fullwell callfor at ſuch a day, 
Your father tens and hundreds knewyto range in battell ray. 
And in one word, ſo well as you are deſcended there is no goodneſfe nor great thing inyou 
worthy the noble parentage, Moreover,where you happen upon theſe verſes, 
What tell you me of Pluto and his chievance, 
For ſuch a gad as he with all his puiſſance 
I meg zot : ſince that the lewdeſt wretch 
In all the marld te wealth may quickly reach. 
A man may fay as much of glory, of outward beauty, of the rich mantles of a Capraine generall,of 
a Biſhops Miter, and the {acred coronet of a Prieſt, which weſee the wickedelt wretches inthe 
world may atzaine unto, Againe,whereas the words of another verſe import thus much only : 
T hat children gotten of cowardiſe, 
Be foule,and thoſe whom men deſpiſe, | | 
The ſame verily do imply alſo, that intemperance. Superſtition, Enyy, and all other vices and ma- 


_— the mind, brivg forthno better off-ſpring, Now whereas Homer laid excellent well in 
one place ; | 


Paris 


ll 
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Paris a coward thou art forſooth, 
For all thy face ſo faire and ſmooth, 
And in another,. h 
Sir He&tot in the prime of age, 
With lovely looks and faire viſage, ET 
For by theſe termes and epithices he ſhe\veth covertly that a man deſervethblame and reproach, 
who is endued with no better grace and gift than beauty) we may well and fitly apply this repre- 
henfion to ſuch like things : namely,to pluck down their peacocks piumes, who vaunt and glori- 
fe themſelves for matters of no moment and value : teaching young men thereby, that tuch 
praiſes as theſe beno berterthan contumelies and reproaches: As for example, when a man is 
{alutedin this manner: O moſt excellent for riches,for keeping a bountifull rable, formany ſeryi- 
cours : right excellentfor fingulargood reames of draught oxen, caples and mules, for ſtables of 
fieeds and preat horſes: yea, or thus moreover to thereſt : O ſurpaſſing Oratour andofwon- 
derfull eloquence : for to ſpeake atruth, a man1s to aime at excellency and preference before 
others in good and honeſt things,thar inthe chiefe and principall he may be the higheſt andfor- 
molt: as alſo ingreat matters the greateſt : for the repuration thatgroweth fromimall and baſe 
things is diſhonourable, illiberable,vile,and of no worth, And cerily this example la(t alledged, 
putteth us ixaightwaies jn mind, to. conſider berter the reprehenſions and praiſes which offer 
themſelves eſpecially inthe Poems of Homer : For certes, they give us exprelly ro underſtand one 
notable inftru&ion, to wit, not highly to eſteemethegifts either of body or of fortune, For firit 
and formoſt (in thoſe titles which they give one to another in reciprocall greetings ) when-they 
meet and ſhake hands,the manner is not to ſalute by the name of Beaucitull, Rich,or Strong, but 
they uſe ſuch commendations as theſe; ; F | 
Ulyſſes, O moſt noble kright, from Jupiter firſt deſcended, 
.Laertes Joneor wiſdome, and much wit ,yct moit commended, 
Allo, Rs | 

O Hector, ſor of Priamus king, .. . 

Equallto Jove inwiſdome aud cunning, | 

Likewile, | ; 

Achilles O of Pelens the moſt redoubted fav, .. 
Chiefe glory of the worthy Greeks their light aud ſhining ſun, 


And againe, Eng 
Patroclus O ſo» of Menztius, 


Hoſt lovely in my heart and gracious, 
Semblably, when they are diſpoled to revile andtaunt; they twit.nor one another with any de- 
fe&s and imperteRions of the body,but rouch themexpreſly with the vices of the mind,after this 
manner e304. 001618 rn | 
| ; Thon drunken ſot, as ſhameleſſe as the dogsthat uſe to barks; - 
Thou coward baſe,as heartleſſe as the ſtags that run inparke, . 
And thus, 2” STOLL 
T hou wrangling Ajax of Barrotters chiefe 
Diviſing nought but evill and miſchiefe, 
Semblaby, PR 
Idomeneus i» frappling prompt, 
What mean'ſt thou thus to prate ? 
This babling little thee becomes, 
Such clattering men do hate, 
As allo, 
O Ajax fie for ſhame : how far out of the way 
Speake you ſo bold and malapart ? you brag 69 much I ſay, | 
Toconclude, %yſes revileth nor Therfites _ theſe termes: Thou halting and lame ſquire, 
thou bald-pate, thou coprank, thou that art camell-backr, or crump-ſhouldered : but rather re- 
proacherh him with his vaine babling and undiſcreer language, Bur rather on thecontrary ſide, 
che mother of Y#lcan, when ſhe ſpeakerh unto her ſon lovingly and in great kindneſle ofhearr, 
beginneth firſt with his lameneſle in this manner, | 
Come hither my ſon,come to me,come ſweet heart, 
_—_ . My poore limping creeple, came crooke-leg'd as thou art, TE TIES ea 
By this it may appeare plainly that Homer derideth thoſe whothinke it aſhame to be halc, 
blind.or otherwiſe impotent, He is of opinion,that nothing is blame-worthy which is nor dij- 
honelt: norany thing diſhoneſt and {bametull, which camenot by our own ſelves,butproceeded 
rom fortune, And therefore thele rwo great and fingular commodities, they are ſure to find,who 
be exerciſed in reading and hearing of Poets : the one tending to moderation and modety: in 
that they learneto reproach no man odiouſly, bitterly, and fooliſhly with his tortune : the other 
unto magnanimity3 for that they be taught themſelves to make uſe of their own fortune : not 
to becaſt down and troubled for any adverſe calamity that may happen; bur meckly andpatiencly 
to abide the frumps,Coffs,and reprozchſull rermes __ aregiven themzyea,anlthelauvghters _ 
ke, 2 ariſc 
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atiſe thereupon, And verily evermore this ſentence of Philemon ought to be ready at hand and re- 
'ſound in their eares: ES, i” 4 
Nothing there is more pleaſant and muſical 
Then him to abide who doth thee miſ=call, | | 
Howbeit,if any of theſe mockers deſervetobe rebuked and ranntedagaine,vantage would be ta- 
ken of the vices and imperfeRtions:of their mind;and thoſe axe ro be objected agamit them 3 f6t 
ſo Adraſts ina tragedy, when Acme provoked him with theſe words —_ a 
Alc. 4 ffter thou haſt (1 ttlltheetrue)Y - 
J Whoin hasbands blond her hands didembrue, 
Adr. Bat thou thy ſelfe,(Imnſt tell fad. | hy 
' Thy mother that bare thee haſt cruelly ſlaine, Ts LEONIE 
For like asthey who whip and ſcourge garments, tonch not the body ar all : everiſo they tharnp= 
braid a man with infortunity, or reproach him for ſome defaulcor blemiſh inhis parentage, 0s 
like vaine fooles beat thoſe things that are withont, bur never come neare thetziuck, nortouch 
the ſoule,ne yer any thing which truly deſerverh correion, blame, or biting, 1 
Over and beſide, as we ſhewed and taught before, how to-impeach and derogate che tredit 
of thoſe lewd ſentences and dangerons ſpeeches, which orherwhiles we meet with in Poericall 
books, namely, by oppoſing againſtthe ſame the good and grave ſaws of wotthyperſons, re- 
nowned as well for their learning as polirick government : even ſo, if we find ahy avill, honeſt, 
and profitable matter in Poetry, we ought (as it were) to noutiſh, Cohfirme, andftrengrhenrhe 
ſame by demonſtrations and teſtimonies Philoſophicall: and evetmore ro remember. that we 
aſcribe the firſt invention of ſuch ſentences to ſave Philoſophers: For a juſt;'requifite, and com- 
modious thivg ir is,that their credit ſhould be in thar mannerfortified and authotized : namely, 
whenthePoems which are pronounced upon the Stage in a theater,or ſung to the harp, orraught 
unto children inſchooles, do accord with the fententious counſels of Py:hagoras, the inſtruQi- 
ons of Plato, and rhe precepts of Chilon: when, I fay, the rules of Bias, ſhall rend rortheſame 
end and effect as do thoſe leſſons that children areto read and learne, And therefore weare to 
reach and inftru&them thus much,nor {lightly and by che way,bur eatheRtly and of purpoſe,rhar 
theſe places of Poets, | 
Faire daughter mine;thou weyt not borne 
To manage wars and arnes [o dread: 
Hind thow tvoes fports,andthink 38 ſtorms 
To [oyne young folke in marriage bed, 
Likewiſe3 _ 
For Jupiter di5F/erſed is with thee, | 
oe 1 If that infipght thiugvtrmatched bee, | SS 
Nothing at all differ from this notable ſentence, Tya9: oavr2y. 5, e, Know thy ſelfe: bur carry the 
very ſame ſenſe and meaning, | 
Alſo theſe verſes, W 
Like fooles, they do not know, iwis, 
That halfe than whole much better 15, 
Likewiſe, © 
Evill counſels hurt no manſo much, 
As himthat anthor is of ſuch, 
Are all one ineffeCt with the opinions and diſcourſes of Plato in his dalogue Gorgias, and in his. 
books of Commonweale3 towit, that more dangerous it is to do wrong than to ſuffer injury ; 
and more damage commeth by giving than by receiving an abuſe, 
Allo to this verſe of eAſchylus, 
Be of good cheare*: Exceſſive paine 
Cannot endure, nor long remaine* 
When wofull bale «s at the higheſt, | 
T hen bleſſed boot (be ſure) 3 nigheſt, | | 
We muſt ſay.thatthey be the very ſame with that divuleed ſentence ſooften repeated by Epica- 
rus, and fo highly admiredby his followers, namely, That as great paines are n9t durable, ſo uy 
griefes are tolerable, And as the former member of this ſentence was evidently exprefled by X- 
chylus;ſo the other isa conſequent thereof,and implied therein, For if a griefethar is ſore and ve- 
hement endureth not ; ſurely that which continuerh cannor be violent or intolerable, 
Semblably this ſentence of Theſþzs the Poet in verſe, 
T hou ſeeſt how Jove all other gods 
For this doth far excell, 
Becauſe that lies he doth abhor, 
And pride of heart expell, 
He is not wont to laugh and ſcorne, 
To frumpe he doth diſdaine : 
He only cannot kill of luſts 
' And pleaſures which be vaine, 
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Is vatied by Platoinproſe, whenhe faith, thatthe divinepower is ſeated far from pleaſure and' 
paine,As for theſe veries of Barchylides, 
We held it true,and ever will maintaine, 
That glory ſound and vertue doth endure, 
Great wealth and ſtore wetake to be vaine, 
And may befalltovile men andimpure, 
As alſo theſe of Exripides to thelike ſenſe ; * 
Sage temperance 1 hold, we ought 
.To honour moſt in heart ; 
For with good men it doth remaine, ry 
=  Andnever will depart. | 
As alſo theſe, ND 
When honour and worldly wealth you have, 
To furniſh your ſelves with vertuegtake care) 
Without. her, if riches you get andſave, 
| N—_ Though bleſſedyou ſeeme,unhappy you are, ks 
Containe they not anevident proofe and demonſtration of that which the Philoſophers teach 
as touching riches and externall goods; which without vertue profit not thoſe at all who are 
poſſeſſed of them? And verily thus toreduce, and fitly to accommodate the ſentences of Poers 
unto the precepts and principles delivered by Philoſophers, will ſoon difſever Poetry from fa- 
bles.and pluck from it the maſque wherewith it is diſguiſed 3 it will give, Ifay, unto them an ef- 
fecuall power, that being profitably ſpoken, they may be thoughr ſerious and per{waſive: yea, 
and beſides, willmake an overture and way unto the mind of a young lad, thar it may encline the 
rather to Philoſophicall reaſons and diſcourſes : namely, when he having gotten ſome ſmarch 
and taſte already thereof,and being not. void altogether of hearing good things. he ſhallnot come 
alrogerher without judgement ; repieniſhed only with fooliſh conceits and opinions which he 
hath evermore heard from his mothers and nurſes mouth, yea, and otherwhules (beleeve me) 
from his farther, tutour, and ſchoole-maſter : who will nor ſtick in his hearing to repute forbleſ- 
ſed and happy. yea, and with greatreverence to give the worſhip to thoſe who are rich: bur as 
for death,paine,and labour;to ſtand in feareand horrour thereof : and contrariwiſe.to makeno 
reckoning and account of vertue, but to deſpiſe the ſame,and thinke it as good as nothing,with- 
our earthly riches and anthariry, Ocucs,when young men ſhall come thus rawly and untrained, 
to heare the deciſions, reaſons, and arguments of Philoſophers, flat contrary to ſuch. opinions, 
they will at firſt bemuch aſtonied, troubled, and diſquieted intheir minds: andnomore ableto 
admit of the ſame,and to endure ſuch doArine, than they,who having a Jong time been pent in, 
and kepr in darke, canabide the glittering raies of the Sun-ſhine : unleſie rhey were acquainted 
before by little and little with ſome falſe and baſtard light, not altogetherſo lively and cleare as ir: 
And even fo,I ſay, young men muli be accuſtomed before hand, yea,andtrom the very firſt gay, 
to the light of thetruth,emtermingled ſomewhat with fables among that they may the beter en-' 
dure 'the full bght and fight of the cleare truth, withour any paine and offence atall, For wherl 
they haveeither heard or read before in Poems thele ſentences : 
Lament we ought for infants at their birth, . 
Entring a world of cares that they ſhall have: 
Whereas the dead we ſhouldwith joy and mirth 
Accompany,and bring them ſo to grave, 
Allo, 
Of worldly things we need no more but twaine, 
For bread to eat, the earth doth yeeld us graine : 
And for to quench our thirſt, the river cleere 
Afﬀords us drinke, the water faire and ſheere, 
Likewiſe, | 
O tyranny ſo lovd, and inrequeſt 
With barbarous,but hatcfulltothe reſt, 
Laſtly, | 
T he higheſt pitch of mans felicity, 
' To feeletheleaſt part of adverſity. 
Leſle troubled they are and grieved in "ax hen they ſhall heare in the Philoſophers ſchoo!'es, 
That we are to make no account of death as a thing touching us : That the Riches of nature are 
definite and limited: That feliciry and ſoverajgne happineſle of man, lieth nor in grear ſums of 
money ne yet in thepride of managing State-affaires, nor indigniries and great authority, but 
In aquier life free from paine and iorrow: in moderating all paſſions, andina difpeſition ofthe 
mind kept within the compaſſe of Nature, To conclude.in regard hereof.as alſo for other reaſons 
before alledged, A young man had need tobe well guided anddireQted inreading of Poets, to 
theend that he may be {ſent tothe ſtudy of Philoſophy not foreſtalled with finifter ſurmiſes ; but 


rather ſufficiently inſtru&ed before and prepared, yea, and made friendly and familiar thereto by 
the meanes of Poetry, bs 
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The Summary. | 


B Y good right ,this preſent diſcourſe was next unto the former twaine, For ſeeing we are not borne 
into this world learned ; but before we can fpeake our ſelves ſenſibly or any thing to reaſon, we ought 
to have heard wen who are able to deliver their minds with judgement ſto the end,that by their arde and 
help we may be better framed and fitted to the way of vertue : requiſiteit is, thar after the tmbibition of 
good nurture in childhood,and ſome liberty and licenſe givento travell in the writings of Poets, accar- 
ding to the rules above declared; young menthat are ſtudents ſhould advance forward,and mount up in- 
to higher ſchooles, Now, for that inthe time when this Author, Plutarch, lived, beſides many good 


Ons were.a great number of profeſſours in the liberall Sciences,and namely into thoſe Cities,in- 


to which Barbariſme crept yas: propoſeth andſetteth down thoſe precepts now which they are to 
follow andobſervethat goto heare publike Leftures, Orations, and D:ſpmt ations,thereby to know how to 
behave themſelves there ; which training haply may reach to all that which we ſhall heate ſpoken elſe- 
where ; andis materiall to make us more learned and better mannered, In the firff place therefore he 
ſheweth that at what time as wegrow #oyeares of diſcretion weſhould have afeeling of our ignorance;to 
the endthat we may be deſirous to learnezand afterwards heare willingly. For to encreaſe our kffetion, 
he toucheth thoſe dangers into which they fall, who will needs be teachers before they be tanght them- 
ſelves: adjoyning hereto thoſe vices and inconveniences which a young manisto take Ped of in hearing, 
and above all others to beware of envy : as alſo on the other fide what he ought to ſtudy. Now,for that 
impoſſible it is, that teacher ſhould be perfe and fully atcompliſhed in all things, he proceedethro de- 
clare with what mind and ſpirit we (houldtake knowledge, andeonſfider of their imperfettions 3 giving 
withall an advertiſement how to avoid another extremity, towit, an exceſſive admiration of him that 
ſpeaketh, nzmely, to leave the principall ſubſtance of doftrine:. the which will beſo much more atcep- 
ted, in caſe it be commended and adorned with eloquence, He commeth afterwards to tredte of thoſe 


pr oblemes and gueſt 105 which may be proporudod 540 cUmpanies aud meeting 42 alſo of the pleaſurethat 
'we ought totake whenwe are told the truth: in ſuch ſort, that as we are not to envy them far their ex- 


cellency,who fpeake any thing to raiſe and ſet us aloft : ſo, onthe contrary fide we ought tocarry with us 
thither a ſpirit favourable, gracious, well prepared, hating flattery, loving reprehenſrons,patient juoido 

that rufticall Hg e which we ſee in over-blunt axd dull natures, neither preſumptuons vor yet dif- 
couraged, but keeping a good meaſure and meane between vaine curioſity and that ſupme ſloath and 
idleneſſe-which is inthe moſt part of thoſe that be hearers, To conclude, be would have him that hath 
diligently heard a certaine time,and with diſcretion, toexerciſe himſelf in deviſing and inventing ſome- 
thing of his owny in ſuch ſort that he may put the ſame forth, ſoy as the outward part may diſcover well 
hat oodneſſe therelieth incloſed within, | | | 
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His little Treatiſe ( my friend Vicaxder ) which being gatheredand compiled by tarts, 
as my leiſure would ſerve, As touching the manner of hearing, 1 lately pur in writing, 
and ſend here untoyou, Tothe end that you being delivered now from theſubjeRion of 
Matters, who were wont to command you, and having put on your virile robe and 
orown to mans eſtate. may know how to heare him that giverh you good counſell, For-this li- 
centious eaſement and delivery from all government, which ſome young mentor defauir of good 
nurture and educationdo unruly terme Leberty,ferteth over them more rough Lords and harder 
Maſters bytar than were thoſe teachers,tntors, and governours, under whom they wereawed in 
their childhood.te wit,their own irregularlufis, ed, unordinate appetites, which now be ( as it 
were) diſchained and let looſe, For, like as a woman (to uſe the words of Herodotus) no ſoonet 
doth off her {mock orinner veltvre,but therewithall ſhe caſteth off all ſhamefaſineſſe and mo- 
delty; even ſo, ſome young men there be, who together with the garments of infancy and 
childhood lay by all grace;ſhame,and feare: {o thar being once divefled of that habir and apparel 
which became them 1o we.l, and gavethem a modeſt and ſober countenance, they are ſtraight- 
waies full of ſtubbornnefle and diſobedience, As for your f{elfe, who have oftentimes heard, 
that T9 f.llow God. and to obey Reaſon is all one, you ought tothinke, that the wiſer ſort, and 
ſuch as have wir indeed, reputenor the paſſage and change from childhood ro mans eſtate, an 
abſolute deliverance and ſreedome from commandement and ſubje&tion,bur an exchange only © 
the commander: for that their life infleadether ofa mercenary hireling, or ſome Maſter bovght 
with apeeceof money, who was wont togoverne it in their nonage and minority, takerh 
rhen a divineand heavenly guide to condu&tit, evenReaton: unto which they that yeeld them- 
{elves obciſant,creto be repuredon'y free and ar liberty, For they alone hve as they would, _ 
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have learned-to will that which they ſhould : whereas if our aQtions and affetions both be 
diſordinate and not ruled by reaſon, theliberry of our free-will is ſmall, lender and feeble, 
yea, and intermivgled forthe moſt part with much repentance, Like as therefore amonos new 
Burgoviſes ( who lately are enrolled Free Demizens to enjoy the Franchiſes and priviledges of 
ſome City) they that were meere aliens before, and firangers new come from far and remote 
parts, findrhem{e]ves grieved ar the firſt with many things that are done, yea, and complaine 
thereof: bur ſuch as had been inhabirants there ſometime before they were made citizens, who 
partly by education were inured,and partly by cuſtome and conver{ing,familiarly acquainted with 
the laws and cultomes of the place, never thinke much;bur can brooke wellenovgh, andunder- 
00 with patience allcharges and impohtions laid upon them 3 So ir behooveth that a young man 
ſhould a long time have been bred up and ( as it were) halfe nurſed in Philoſophy , accuttomed 
(Ifay) he onghtto have been tromthe beginning with intermingling all that he learneth orhea- 
reth in his render yeares,with Philoſophicall reaſons, that being thus made traCtable, gentle.,and 
familiar before hand, he might now berake himſelfe wholly and in gcod earneſt to Philoſophy : 
which alone is able to array and adome young men with thoſe robes and ornaments of reaſon 
whicharxe man-like indeed, and every way petfe&t, Moreover, I ſuppoſe you will be weliplea- 
ſed and content to give eare unto that which Theophraftus hath writren of hearing ; which of all 
the five ſenſes givenus by nature, preſenteth both the mott and alto the greateſt paſſions untorhe 
mind, For there isno object of the eye, nothing that we taſte or touch that caulſerh ſuch exta- 
fies, fo violent troubles or tudden frights, as thoſe whigh enter and pierceinto theſoule by the 
meanes of ſome noiſes, ſounds and voices, incident to our hearing, And albeic this ſenſe lie thus 
open andexpoſed to paſhonszyet1s 1t more fit to admit reaſonthan tuch affeftions: for many pla- 
ces therebe andparcs'of rhe body that make way and give entrance unto vices to paſſe unto the 
ſoule : bur the only handle ( as Imay ſo ſay ) wherewirh vertne may take hold of young men are 
their eares: provided aiwaies, that they were keept cleane and near ar the firit from all flatrery, 
and defended againſt corrupt and lewd ſpeeches thar they rouch them nor, 

Good reaſon therefore had Xenocraresto give order that children ſhonld have cerraine an- 
rielets or bolſters deviſed ro harg abour their eares for rheir defence, rather than fencersand 
{word-players : for that theſe are in danger only to have their cares ſpoyled with knocks or cuts 
by weapons : but the other, to have their manners corrupted and marred with naughty ſpeeches. 
Neither was it any part of Xexorr-0- his meaning, todeprive them altogether of | hearing, and 
to commend deateneſſe : bur ro admoniſh and exhort them ſo long to torbeare the hearing of 
evill words.andto take heed, uncill other good fayings, entertained and nouriſhed there, in long 
continuance of time by Philoſophy, had ſailed the place, and were wellſerled in that part which 


is moſt eafie to be moved and perſwaded by ſpeech: where being once lodged, they might as 


oocd ſentinels and guards preſerve and defend the ſame. Bias verily, that ancient Sage,beingcom- 
manded by King Amafisto ſendunto him rhe belt and work piece of abealt killed for ſacrifice, 
plucked forth rhe tongue only, and ſent ir him 3 giving him rhus much thereby ro underſtand, 
Thar ſpeech is the cauſeborh of moſt good, and alſo of greateſt haxrme, Many there be alfo,who 
ordinarily when they kiſle little children both touch their eares withall.andalto bid them do the 
like : inſnuating thus much covertly,by way of mirch and ſport,Thar they are tolove thoſe who 
profit them and do them good by therreares, For this is cerraine and evident thata young man 
deprived and debarred of hearing, being able to raite and conceive reaſon, willnot only become 
barren alrogetker of fruit, and put not fo much as any buds andflowers ar all, which may give 
{ome hope of vertue : bytalſo conmrariwiſe, will ſoonturneto vice,and fend forth of his corrupe 
mind many wiid and ſavage hoors, like as a ground neeleCted and untilled, beareth nothing bur 
briers,brambles,and hutrfull weeds, For the motions and inclinaticns unto pleaſures, and the ſi- 
nifter conceits and {uſpitions ot paines and travels (which are no firangers to us tis, entring in 
direaly from without torth by themſelves, or elſe let inbyevill ſuggeſtions, bur itbred with us, 
and thenaturall ſources of 1ntinite vices and maladies ) if a man ſuffer ro run on end withthe 
reives at large,whither by neture they would go, and not cut them off by ſage remontrances, or 
divert themanorher way,and thereby retormerhedefauir of n-ture; ivrelyrhere were not upon 
the face of the earth any wiid beztt but wonld be more tame and centle than man, Foraſmuch 
as therefore the ien'e of hearing bringerh unto young menſo great profit, and nolefle perill with 
it, I ſuppoſe it were well done if a man would eftſoones both devite with himlelſe, and alſo di'- 

coure with others.as tcuching the order and manner of hearing, Fora!mnch as we do ſee moſt 
menin this point to offend and ere, in that they exerciſe themſelves in fpeaking before they 
were uſed to heare:{vppoſing that good ſpeech requirerh a kind of diſcipline, medication,and pra- 

QAiceereit be learned:as for hearing though menuteit withour any arr. ic makes no matter how, 

yer they may receive profit thereby as they thinke, And verily,aibeit ar Tennis play rhey that pra- 

ctice the fear thereof, learne to take the ball as it commeth, and alſo roflrike and ſendittrom 

them againe, both at once, yer in the uſe of ſpeech ir is otherwiſe: For to receiveir well goerh 

be'ore the mteranceand delivery thereof : like as conception and retention of the ſeed, dorh 

precede birth of the infarr, Ir 13 ſaid, Thatthe egges laid by foules, called wind-egges, as they 

proceed of imperte&t andfalſe conceptions, fo they are the rediments and beginnings of inch 

frnits as never will oni. ken and have life; even fo, The ſpeeches that young men ler fall, ſnch T 
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meane as neverknew how to heare,nor were wontto receive profit by hearing, are nothing el 
indeed but very wind: and asthe Poer faith, 


Words vaine, obſcure,and fooliſh every one, 
Which under clouds ſoone vaniſh and be gone, 

Certes ifthey would powreforth any liquor our of one veſlell into another.theyare wont to 
encline and turne down the mouth of the one, fo, as the ſaid liquor may paſle into the receptorie 
without ſhedding any part thereof, leſt inftead of an infuhon indeed there be an effuſion only 
and ſpilling of the ſame : ang yettheſe men cannot learneto beattentive and give good eare un- 
to others,1o asnothingdo eſcape them which is well and profitably delivered. Bur here is the 
©rratelt tolly and moſt ridiculous, that if they meer with one who canrelare the order of a fealt 
or creat dinner, diſcourſe from point to point of a ſolemne ſhew or pompe, tell a tale of ſome 
dreame, or make report of a quatrell and brablement berween him and another, they harken 
with great filence,bid him ſay on,and will miſſe never a circumſtance: Ler another mandraw 
them apart, to teach them ſome good and profitable lefſon, to exhortthem rotheir duty, toad- 
moniſh and tell them ofafaulr, to reprove them wherein they did amiſle, or to appeale their 
mood when they be incholer;they cannot abide and indure him: for eitherthey will ſer in hand to 
areueand refnte him by arguments, contending and conteſting againſt that which hath been ſaid, 
(it they be able ſoto do:) or if they find themſelves too weake, they {link away, and run thither 
where they may heare ſome other vaine and fooliſh diſcourſes, deſirous ro fill their eares ( like 
naughty and rotten veſſels) with any thing rather than that which is goed and neceſſary, They 
that would keep and order horſes well, teach-them to have a good mourh,toreign light,andto 
obey the bit: even ſo, they that bring up children as they ought, make them obſequent and o- 
obciſant to reaſon, by teaching them to heare muchand ſpeake little, For Spintharus praiſing 
Epiminondas vpon a time,gaveout thus much of him ; That he could hardly meer with another 
man whoknew more than he,and ſpake lefle. And it is commonly ſaid, that nature her lelfe hath 
givento each of us bur one tongue andtwoeares, becauſe we ought to heare more than we 
jpeake, Now as filence and Taciturnity is every whereand at all times a {ingular and ſure orna- 
ment ©: a young man; ſo eſpecially, it when he heareth anothermanto ſpeake he interrupt and 
troubie him not, nor bay and barke ( as it were ) at every word: butalthough he do nor very 
welilike ct his ipeech, yet hath patience andforbeareth, giving him leavero make an end: and 
when he hath finiſhed his ſpeech, ſerterh nor upouhiu preiently, nor beginneth out of hand to 
contute him, but ſuffereth him to pauſe awhile, and as eAſchynes laith,orveth him icmetime to 
breath and berthink himſelf to ſee, 1f haply he thinkit good to adde any more to that which hach 
been delivered already, or change ſomewhat, or elſe retra& and unſay ſomething : \v hereas they 
that by and by cur a man off withcontradi&ions,andneither hear,nor are well heard themicives, 
bur are ever replying upon other whiles they ſpeake, obſerve no decorum nor grace at »';. bur 
ſhew a very undecent and unſeemely behaviour, But hethart is accuſtomed to heare patiently .and 
with a modeſt and ſober countenance, better conceiverh and reteineth the good things uttered, 
and withall hath more leiſure ro marke,obſerve,and diſcernethat which is either unprofitabie or 
falſe: He ſheweth himſelfe befides to bea lover of the truth,and is not taken fora lirigionsqua- 
reller,a raſh wrangler,or a bitter brawler, And therefore,ſome there be who notunaprly jay That 
we oughtno lefſe, bur rather more, to void out of the minds of young men that pretumprion 
and fooliſh opinion which they have of their own ſe]ves, than to rid and exclude the wind and 
aire out of leather baggs or bladders wherewith they are put and blown vp, if we meane to in- 
fuſe and putany good thing into them: for otherwile.if they be (till full of that ſwelling wind of 
arrogancy and overweening of themſe]ves,they will never receive and admit any goodnefle, 
© Moreover, envyaccompanied with a maligne eye andill will isgood inno a&ton whatſoever 

where it is preſent : bur as it is an impediment and hinderanceto all honeſt cauſes; fo ir is the 
workt counleller and affiſtant that he can have who would bean auditor, making all thoſe things 
that beprofitable and for his benefit to ſeeme odious, unpleaſant, harſh to the eare, and hardly 
admitred ; for that the nature of envious perſons 15,to take more pleaſure in any thing elſe than 
inthat which is well ſpoken, And verily, whoſoever repineth and is vexed atthe heartto ſee 0- 
thers richbeaurifull orin arthority,is only envious « for grieved heis at the welfare of others: 
but he that taketh diſcontentment in hearing a wie and ſententions ſpeech) is offended with the 
g00d of his ownſelfe: for, like as the light 1s a benefit to them thar ſee 3 even ſo is ſpeech uvn- 
ro the hearers,if they willembrace and entertaine the ſame: As for thoſe kinds of envy which 
ariſe in regard of other things, there be ſome navehty paſſions and vitious conditions of the 
mind befides that breed and ingerderttem : bur that manner of envy.whih is conceived againſt 
them that ſpeake excellently well, ſpringeth from a certaine importunate defire of vaine glory, 
and unjuſt ambition, which will not ſuZer him that is ſo indi/poſed to give eare and attend unto 
the words ſpoken. bur troubleth,diſquieterh.and difiracterh the mind and underſtanding : both 
to conſider at one inſtant his own ſtate and ſufficiency. whether itbe interiour to the conceit and 
eloquence of the ſpeaker : and alſo to regard ard looke upon the countenance of other hearers. 
whether they take contentment and are 1n admiration of him that maketh the ſpeech : yea, and 
withall, ifhappily he be praiſed, the ſame mind is wonderfully galled and amazed.angry.and rea- 
dy to fall out with all that be preſent, incaſethey approve his ipecch with applauſe, = ', 
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letrerh flip alſo and rejecterh the matter and good ſayings that were delivered already ; for that 
the remembrance thereof 1s unſavoury and. unpleaſant : and till he is diſquieted and wor- 
teth not whattodo, hearing our the reſt with feare and rrembling,left happily rhey ſhould be bet- 
ter than the former,never ſo defirous thatche ſpeakers ſhould haſten ro an endatid have done, 
25 when they diſcourſe and ſpeake beſt, Now when the Sermon is ended, and the anditory diſ- 
{6lved: what doth this envious ſpirit:chen ? Nor ruminare, be youlute, nor conſider of the rea- 
ſons and matter. delivered:3. buthe Rirreth the affections and opimons firaightwaies, and 2a- 
thereth voices (as it were in a{crutiny) of the audience, Ifhemeer with any thatgive our go00d 
words to the praiſe of the Preacher, them he avoiderh and fleethfrom, as it he were in a turi- 
ous fit of madneſle : hapneth heupon ſuch as findfaulr, and be ready to miſconfirue andperverr 
the words that were ſpoken tothe work ſenſe: rheſe are they whom he loverh alife,to them he 
runneth,and with them he forreth and keeperhcompany : Bur 1ay that he findeth none of rhat 
difpoſtion,ſo as he cannot wrett any words to a wrong conftruCtion, then hefallethro make 
compariſons, and to {et againſt him others younger than he 3 who. of rheſame theame have diſ- 
couried better, with moreplaufible utterance and greater force of eloquence: he never cealerh 
norgiveth overcorrupting,mifinterpreting, and diſgracingrthe whole ſpeech, untill he have made 
the{ame altogether unprofitable and withontany edification ar all ro his ownfelfe, It behoveth 
therefore, that he who defireth to heate, 'rake truce ('for the time) with ambition 3 to theend 
chat he may give ears with patience and maldnefſeunto him rhatmaketh an oration or ſermon, 
and carry himſclfe no otherwiſe than if he were admitred roſone facred and teltivall bankers or 
an invited gueſt to thefirft fruits of a ſolemne ſacrifice; praifme'tiis eloquen.e when he hath 
ſpoken welend ſufficiently to the point in any matter,accepting favourably, ind in beſt pair, his 
good will, to deliver and communicate ro orhers fachrhings as-he knew. and ro perſwade his 
kearers with thoſe reaſons and motives which had :ndoced andperiwaded himſe)fe, Netther 
» muſt ourauditors make this reckoning and 1condufion, Thar whatſoever hath- been fingulatly 
well delivered by the ſpeaker, ought to be aſcribed ro chance andfortone, as ifhe had let tall his 
words at a venture : but impute the ſame tohis diligence. labour.and act : yea, and he onght to 
imirate the ſame with a kind of zeale and admiration, But whereas he hath fauited and done 
amiſſe, it is the part of an hearerto bend his mind, and conſider well and circumfpe&ly, what 
might the cauſe and occaſion be offuch erronr: Forlike as { according to Xemophor ) good hous- 
holders know how to make profit and wy azwell of rhejrenemiesas their friends ; even {0 
they that be vigilant and arrenrive hearers take good, not only by chem tharſpeake well, burby 
thoſe alſo that miſſe and faile of their purpoſe: tor barren, trivial, and ſtale invention ; impro- 
per;vaine, and unſgnificant words 3 forced, and fooliſh figures3 abrupr, ſond,and unſeemly brea- 
kings forth with joyto {ome praiſe, and iuch like impertinences or dete&ts, which oftentimes be= 
fall unro them that ipeake inpublikeplace , areſooner eſpied by ns thar are hearers, than obſer 
ved by themſelves who are the ſpeakers, And therefore we are to transfer the inquifition ar 
corretionof any ſuch fault.from them to our ſelves,by examining wherher we alſo may nor £21:!: 
likewiſe before we be aware ? For there is nothing inthe world more eaſe thanfor a man 19 
blame and reprehend his neighbour: bur ſuch areprehenſion verily is vaine and unprofitable,nn- 
lefle it have areferenceto correctand amend thelike errours in himſelfe, In which regard every 
one ought tobe ready in this caſe, according to the advertiſement of Plats, ro ſay unto himſelfe, 
Amnot Ialfo ſuch a one? Or, do notI rhe ſemblable otherwhiles ? For even as weſee our own 
eyes ſhining within the ball or apple of our neighbours eye, ſo we ought by the forme and man- 
ner of othermens orations to take the patterne and repreſentation of ourown; to the end chat 
we benot too forward and bold in deſpifing others,bur may more carefully rakefeed co our ſelves 
when we likewiſe cometo ſpeake. To this purpoſe alſo it would do very well to make a kind of 
conference and compariſon in this manner; Namely, to retire our ſelves -apart when we have 
heard one make an oration.and to take in handſome points which we thinke had nor been well 
and ſufficiently handled,and then to aſſay eitherto ſupply that which was defe&ive in ſome, or 
to corre& what was amiſle inothers : orelſe rovary the ſame matter in other words,or at leaſt- 
wiſeto diſcourſe altogether thereof with new reaſons and arguments 3 like as Plato himſelfe did 
upon the oration of Lyſas, For, I aflure you, no hard marrerir is, bur very eafie to contraditt - 
the oration and. reaſon by another pronounced ; mary roſera better by ir,thar is a peece of work 
richt hard and difficu't. Muchlike, as when a certaine Lacedemonian heard that PhilipKing of 
Macedon had demoliſhed and razed the City Olyths, Hath he ſo ? quoth he, But he is notable 
to ſetup ſuch another, Now when as we ſhall {ee thar intreatirgof the ſame ſubje&tard aron- 
ment, there js nogreat difference between our own doings andother mens before us, and that 
we have not far excelled them, we ſhall be reclaimed much fromthe contemprot others, and 
quickly repreſie and ay our own preſumpruous pride and felfe-love. ſeeing it thus checked bythis 
triall and compariſon, And verily, to admire other mens doings, as it is a thing adverſe and op- 
polite to deſpiling, ſo it isa :gn of a mildernature, and more enclined to indifferency and equi- 
ty, Bur even herein allo there would be nelefle heed taken (if not more) than inthe comempr 
beforeſaid: for as they which are ſo preſumpruous, bo!d, and given ſo much to diſpraiſe and de- 
ſpte others, receiveleſſe good and ſmaller profit by hearing ; ſothe ſimple and harmeleſſeforr,, 
addicted overmuch ro others, and havitigthem in admiration, are more ſubje& ro rakeharme 
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As tor the praiſes therefore of him that ſpeakerh, we ought fav ovrably and of covtſe withour | 
oreat afteation to paſſe them out of our mouths: in giving credit unto their reaſons and ar- 
ouments we are tobe more wary and circumſpect : and as touching'the phraſe, utterance, end 
- action of thoſe tha exerciſe romake ſpeeches, we mult both ſee and heare the ſame with a ſingle 

hearranda kind affeQtion : As for theunility and truth of thoſe marcers- which aredelivered, we 
ſhould examine and weigh the ſameexaCtly and with more ſeverity-of judgement, Fhus-we who 
be hearers ſhall avoid the ſulpitions of evill will. and hatred, and they againe that are ſpeakers 
ſhall do us no harme, For oftentimes it falleth out that upon aſpeciall fanſfie and good liking un= 
to thoſe that preach unto us, we takeleſſe heed to.our ſelves; and by our credulity admit and 
embrace from theirlips many falſe and erronious opinions, The Lacedzmonian tulers and Lords 
of the Councell of State,upona time liking well ot the good adviceand opinion of a perion who 
was anill liver, cauſedthelameto be delivered openly by another.of approved life and 900d re- 
putation : whereinthey did very wiſely,and as prudent politicians;to;accuftomerhe people for to 
aftect the behaviour and honeſt carriage of their counſellors, rather than to reſpect their words 
. only, Butin Philoſophy it is otherwiſe: For we mult lay afidethe reputation of the man who 
hath in publikeplace ſpoken his mind: and examine the matter apatt by itſelte : For thar, like ag 
in war (we ſay ) therebe many falſe alarmes: fo alſo inan auditory there paſſe as many vanities: 
The goodly gray beardand hoary head of the ſpeaker, his ſolemne'gelture and compoſing of his 
countenance, his grave eye-brows; his glorious words in behalfe of himſelfe : bur aboveall, che 
acclamations,the ur, and clapping of hands, the leaping and ſhouring of the ſtanders by and 
thoſe thar, are preſent in place, areenough otherwhiles rotrouble and aftoniſh the ſpirirs of a 
young hearer,who is not wellacquainted' with ſuch matters, and carry him away pertorce as it 
were with a (treame : Over and beſides, thereis in the very ſtile and ſpeech it ſelfe'a ſecretpower 
able tobeguile and deceivea young novice: namely, if it runround away, imooth, and pleaſant, 
and if withall there bea certaine affected gravity, and artificiall port and loftinefſe:ro ſet out and 
orace thematter, Andeven as they that play upon thepipe, be. itcorner, recorder of fite, faulr 
many times inmuſficke, and are not percervedby the hearers : ſoa braveand elegant tongue,a co- 
plousand gallant oration,dazeleth the wits of thehearer, ſo as he-cannor judgeſoundly of the 
matterinhand, elanthis being demandedupone ame, what hethought of a Tragedy of Dio- 
gexes: I could netfee it ( quoth he ) for ſo many words wherewith it waschoaked up. Bur the 
Orationsand declamations for the.molt part of. theſe Sophifters, who make ſhe of their elo- 
quence,not only have their ſentences covered ( as1t were) with vailes and curtaines of words, 
but that which more is, they themſelves do dulce their voice by the means of (I wot not what) 
deviſed notes, ſoft ſounds, exquiſite and muſicall accents in their -pronunciation, ſo 2s they ra- 
viſh the wits of the hearers, and tranſport them beſide themſelyes : leading and carrying them 
which way they lit: and thus for a cercaine little vaine pleaſure that they give. receive againe ap- 
plaule and glory much more vaine : Inſomuch, as that befallech properly unto them which by re- 
port Dionyſeus anſwered upon atime : whoſeemed to promiſe unto a famous minſtrell tor his ex- 
cellent play inan open Theatre to rewardhim with great giits,oave him inthe end juſt nothing, 
bur ſaid, he had recompenſed him ſufficiently already: For look ( quoth he )how much pleaſure 
I havereceivedfrom thee by thy ſong and minſrelſey, ſo much contentment and joy thou haſt 
had from me by hoping for ſome great reward, And verily ſuch recompenceas this havethoſe 
Sophiſters and great Oratours at their heaters hands : For admired they are ſolongas they fitin 
their chaire, andgivedelight unto their auditory: No ſooner 1stheir ſpeech ended , bur gone is 
thepleaſure of rhe one,and the glory of the other, Thus the Auditors ſpend their time, and the 
ſpeakers employ their whole life in vaine, For this cauſe it behoveth a young hearerro ſequeſter 
and ſetaſiderhe ranke ſuperfluity of words, and to ſeeke after the {ruit it ſelfe: andherein not 
£0 imitate women that plait and make garlands of flowers, but to follow the Bees: For thoſe wo- 
men laying for,and chooſing faire flowers and odortferous herbs, twilt, plat, and compoſe them 
ſo, as they make thereof a peece of worke ( 1 muſt needs ſay ) pleaſantro the ſenſes; bur fruitlefſe 
altogerher,and nor laſting above oneday : whereas the Bees flying oftentimes over and over the 
meadows full of violets,Roſes,and Crowtoes, light at length upon Thyme, an hearbe of a moſt 

Rrong ſent,and quick taſte,and there ſerrle, 
Intending then great paines to take 
T he yellow honey for to make. 

And when they have gathered fromthem ſome proficable juyce or liquor to ſervetheirtume,they 
flye away unto their proper worke and bufinefle: Semblably ought an auditor who 1s Rudious of 
$killand knowledge,and hath his mind and underſtanding freeirom paſſions, to let paſſe affeQed, 
pn 0p. aA ſuperfluous words, yea, and ſuch matters alſo as be fitfor the Stage and Thearre, 
reputing them to befood meerfor drone Bees (I meane Sophiſters) and nothing good for honey: 
and rather with diligence and attentive heed to ſound the very depth and profound intention of 
the ſpeaker,for todraw thar which is good andprofitable: remembring ettſoones, that he 1s not 
come thither as toa Theatre. either to ſee ſports and paſtimes, or to heare muſick and Poeticall 
fables. but into a ſchool and auditory,ſorto learne how to amend ard reforme his life by the role 
*T 
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of reaſon, And therefore he muſt enter into his ownheart and examine himſelfe when he is 
alone, how he was movedand aftefted with the Lecture or ſermon that he heard ; conlider (I 
ſay) and reaſon he ought with himſelfe whether he find any turbulenc paſſions of his mind there- 
by duiced and appeated-; wherher any griefe or heavineſle that trouble him be mitigated and 
allwaged ; whether his courage and confidence of heart be more refoluteand betrer contirmed ; 
and in one word, whether he feele any inftin& unto vertue and honeſty, ro be more kindled and 
enflamed, When we riſe our of the Batbars chaire, we thinke it meet pretently to coniuit with a 
mixrour or looking-glafſe; weſtroke out head to ſee whether he hath polied and notred it well; 
weconſiderand peruſe our beard and every haire whether we have rhe right cur,and be trimined 
as we ought: a ſhame it were then to depart from a Schoole, ora LeQure, and not immediatiy 
to retire apart and view ourmind well, whether it have laid away any fooliſh thought that trou- 
bled it : whether it be eaſed of ſuperfluous and wandring thoughts that clogged it : and be there- 
by morelightſome and pleaſant, For neither a Baine and Stuphe, as Ariffosſaith, nor a Sermon 
doth any goodzit the one do not ſcoure the Skin,and the other clenſe the heart, 

A young man therefore is to take Joy and delight if he have made profir by a LeCture, or be 
better edified by hearing aſermon, And yet I write not this;as if thispleaſure ſhould be the final 
end that he propoſeth to himſelfe when he goeth to ſuch a LeEture or Sermon, neither would I 
have him thinke that he ſhould depart our of the Philoſophers ſchoole with a merry notefing- 
cing jocundlyzor with a freſh and cheerefull comtetiance: ne yer to uſe meanesto be periumed 
with ſweet odonrs and oyntments, whereas he hath more need of Embrochations, Fomentati- 
ons,and Cataplaimes': but ro take it wall and be thanktullifhaply by ſome ſhatpe words and cut- 
ting ſpeeches, any man hath cleanſed and purified his hearr full 'of cloudy miſts and paipable dark- 
nefle, like as mendrive Bee-hives and rid away Bees with ſmoake, For albeit, he thar preacheth 
unto others ought not tobe altogether carelefle and negligent in his (tile, bur that it may carry 
with it ſome pleaſure, dele&ation and grace, as well as probability and reaſon : yer a young man 
when he commeth to heare ſhould nor Rand ſo much thercnpon, bur have leaſt regard thereto, 
eſpecially at the firſt : marry afterwards (1 will not ſay) but he may weil enovgh have an eye upto 
italſo, For like asthoſethar drinke, after they have once quenched their thiri, haveleiſure to 
peruſe the cups and turne themabour every way,to view and conſider the worke engraven or im- 
printed upon them : evenio, when a young ſtudent or auditor is well repleniſhed and furniſhed 
with doctrine, after he hath beeiched and pauſed a while, may be permitted roconfider farther 
of the ſpeech, namely, whar ckganrand copious phraſesit hath, As forhim, who at the very 
beginning attenderh not, nor cleaverh unto the matter and ſubſtance, bur hunteth aſter the lan- 
onage only, deſiring tharir ſhould be pure Articke, fine, and ſmooth: Ican likenſuch a oneto 
him,who being ng 9409 uh will notdrinke any Antidote or counterpoiſcn, unlefle the por vr 
cup wherein it is be made of Colian earth in Attica: or whointhe cold of winter will not 
weare a garment,except it were made of the wooll that came from the Attick ſheeps back; bur 
had rather fit Rill idle doing nothing and ſtirring nor, with ſome thin mantleand overwornes:- 
berdine calt over him, ſuch as be the orations of Zy/as his penning, The errours commitred ut 
this kind have been the cauſe why there is found ſo 1ttle wit and underſtanding, and contrari- 
wiſe ſo much rongue and bibble-babble, ſuch vaine chatrering about words in young men 
throughout the S:hooles : whonever obſerve the life, the deeds, the carriage and deme-nour in 
State-government of a Philoſopher, but give m_ and commendation to his fine termes and 
elegant words,only ſetting out his eloquence, ation and ready delivery of his oration, bur will 
nor inany wile learne or enquire whether the matrer ſo uttered be profitable or urprofitable, ne- 
ceflary or vain and (uperfluous, ' 

Next to theſe precepts, how we ſhould heare a Philoſopher to diſcourſe at large and with a 
continued ſpeech, there followerh in ggod conſequence a rule and advertiſement as ronching 
ſhort queſtions and problemes, A man that commeth as a bidden gueſt unto a great ſupper, 
ought to be content with that which is ſer before him upon therable, and neither to call forany 
viandseiſe, norto find fault with thoſe thar are preſent: He alſo thatis invited toa Philoſophi- 
call feaſt or banker ( as I may ſay ) of diſcourſes, in caſe they be matters and queſiionscertaine 
andchoſen long before forto be handled, ought to donothing elſe bur heare with patience ard 
filence him thar{peaketh: for they rhat diſtract and hale him away to other theames 
ſing interrogations ard demands.or otherwiſe move doubts or make oppoltions as he tpeaketh, 
are troubleſome and unportunate hearers.ſuch as be unſociable and accord not with an auditory; 
who beſides that they receive no profitthemſcives, ditturbe both the ſpeaker and the ſpecch al- 
{o, But incaſe the party that Randeth ad oppoſitrm, do of himfſelfe will and pray his anditors to 
aske him queſtions.and to propoſe what they will; then they ought to propound ſuch demands 


as be either neceſlary orprofitable, {Ulyſſes verily in Homer was mocked b 7 the wocers of his 
wife, becauſe 
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He call'd for ſhieves of breadto eat, 
: And not for It words or caudrons neat, \ £4 
Fort was repnted as a ſign of magnanimity to demand, as we!l asto oivethings or great price 


and value, Much more thenmighc man deride and laugh ar the audifor, who wii! move unto 


a Maſter or DoGtot of the Chaire,rrifling frivolous, and (ruitleffe cneſtions as otherwhiles ſome. 
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of theſe younz men do: who taking pleaſure to vaunt themſelves, and to ſhew what orex 
{chollars they are inLogick or the Mathemaricks, are wont to put forth queftions as touchins 
the ſeCtions of things indefinite: alſo, what be latterall motions or diamerricall? Unto whon, 
man may very well anſwer as Philotimusthe Phyſitian didunto one thar had a ſuppurarion in hi 
chilt,and by reaton of an inward ulcer of his lungs was in a conſumption, who comming to him 
for counſell, defired that he would give him a medicine for a little whit-flow growing about the 
root of his naile : but Philotimzus perceiving by his colour and ſhortneſle of wind in what 
caſe he was; my good friend (quothhe) you have no ſuch need of acure for your whit flow, 


| you may hold your peace well enough at this timefor any dangerthere : Evenſo it may be ſaid 


unto one of theſe young men ; There is no time now to thinke or diſpute upon ſuch queſtions, 
bur rather by what meanes you may be freed from preſumprtuous overweening of your ſelfe, 
from pride and arrogance, from wanton love and fooliſh toyes: that you may be erled ina ſound 
ſtate of life, dev oid of vanity, Moreover, this young man is to have a good eye and regard 
untothe ſufficiency of the ſpeaker, whether it be by naturall inclination,or gotten by experience 
and praGtice, and accordingly to frame anddire& his queſtions1n thoſepoints wherein heis moſt 
excellent: and in no wiſe to force him who is well read andfiudied in Morall Philoſophy, toan- 
ſwer unto Phyſicall or Mathemaricall queſtions : or him that is better ſeen in Naturall Philoſo- 
phy todraw unto Logicksfor to give his judgement ot Hypothericallpropoſitions,and to reſolve 
them : or to undoe the knots and make ſo]ution of falſe Syllogiſmes, Elenches ſophilticall, and 
ſuch fallacies, Fot like as one that wouldgo about to cleave wood with a key,or unlock a door 
with an axe, ſeemeth not ſo much todo hurt unto thoſe inſtruments, as to deprive himſelfe of 
the proper uſeand commodity as well of the one as the other ; Evenſo, they thatrequire of a 
Speakerthat which he is not aptunto by nature,or wherein he is not wellpractiſed,and will not 
reape,cather. and rake that which willingly commeth from him,and wherewith he is able to fur- 
niſh them, are nor only hurt therein, bur incur the name and blame of a peeviſh, froward, and 
malicious nature, Furthermore, this heed would be taken, not to over-lay him with many que- 
ſions, nor oftentimes to urge him therewith, For this bewrayeth one. that in ſome ſort loverh 
to heare himſelfe ſpeake, and would beſeen: whereas, whenanother doth propoſe a queſtion to 
g11catcentive eare.and that with mildneſle and patience, is afigne of a tudions perion, and one 
that knoweth well how to behave himſelte in company, and can abide that arhers ſhould learne 
as well as he : nnlefle perhaps ſome private and particular occurrent do urge the contrary,or ſome 
paſſion do hinder, which had need co be ttaied and repreiſedzurclſe fomemalady and imperfe&tion 
which requireth remedy,'For peradventureas Heraclitas ſaith, it were not good for one to hide 
and conceale his own ignorance,but to ler it appeare and beknown, andſo to cure it, Bur ſay, 
that ſomefit of choler,'ome aſſault of ſcrupulous ſuperſtition, or ſome violent quarrelland jar 
with one houſhold and kinsfolke, or ſomefurious paſſion proceeding from wanton luſt, | 
Which doth the ſecret heart-ſtrings move, 
That erſt were never ſtirr'd with love, 
Trouble our underſtanding, and put it out oftune, we ought not for the avoiding of a reproofe 
to flie for refugeto other matters, 2nd intetruptthe diſcourſe begun, but bedefirous to heare of 
ſuch things, even in open places of exerciſes; and after the exerciſe or Leuredone, to take the 
Philoſophers or Readers afide,and conterre with them to befurther enformed: not as many do, 
whoare wellenough contented to heare Philoſophers ſpeake of others,and havethem therefore - 
in great admiration : butif it chance thata Philoſopherleave other men,and rurne his ſpeechto 
them apart, totell them freely and boldly what he thinketh, admoniſhing and putting them in 
mind of ſuch things as do concerne them, then they are in a chafe, then they ſay, he ſpeakes be- 
ſides the text, and more than needs, For of this opinion aretheſe men, That weare to heare 
Philoſophers in Schooles forpaſtimezas players of tragedies in a Theatre vponthe Stage: As for 
other matters out of the Schoole, they hold themno better men than themſelves: and to ſay a 
truth,cood reaſon have they ſo todeemeof Sophiſters,who are no ſooner out of their chaires, 
or comedown from off the pulpit, and when their books, and petty introduQtionsare laid out of 
their hands.bur in otherſerious ations and parts of this life to be diſcourſed of,a man ſhall find 
them as raw as other,and nothing better skilled thanthe vulgar fort, Butto come unto thoſe Phi- 
loſophers indeed, who worthily are ſo to be called and eſteemed, ignorant are ſuch perſons 
aboverehearſed, that their words ( be they ſpoken in earneſt or in game) their becks, their 
nods, their countenance, whether it becompoſed to ſmiling, or to frowning,bur principally their 
words direed privately to every one apatr, be all fenificant, and carry ſome fruit commodious 
to thole that with patience will give themleave to ſpeake,and arewilling and uſed to hearken un- 
to them, | 
As concerning the praiſes which we are to attribute untothem for theireloquence and well 
ſpeaking,there would in this duty ſome wiſecaution and meane be uſed : for that in this caſe,net- 
ther over-much nor too little is commendable and honeſt. And verily that ſchollar,who ſeemeth 
not to be moved or touched with any thing that he heareth, is a heavy and unſupportableaudt- 
cor.tull of a ſecret preſumptuous opinion of himſelfe, conceited inwardly of his own ſufficiency, 
of an inbred ſelfe-love and aptneſle to ſpeake much of his own doings, ſhewing evidently that 
he thinketh he can ſpeake better than that which hath been delivered: In regard whereof he 
never 
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never ſtirs brow atly way decently, he uttereth not a word to teſtifie thar he heareth willingly 
and with contentment: bur by a certaine forced filence;affeed gravity, and courterfeit counte- 
nance, would purchaſe and winunto himſelfe che reputation of a Raied man, of a profound and 
deepclarke: and isas ſpary of his praiſes,as ot his purſe and money in ir, imaginirgrthat they bid 
him loſſe,who would have him part with apy one jotthereof,as it he robbed himſelfe of fo much 
as he imparted to another, For many there be who miſconſier and interpret inill ſenſe one ſen- 
rence of Pythagoras, when he ſaith, That he had gortenthis truir by the ſtudy of Philoſophy, 
namely, to have nothing in admiration, And theſe men are of rhis opinion, that becauſe they 
are not to admire;praiſe, and honour others, therefore they muſt deſpiſe and diſpraiſe them, and 
by chediſdaine and contempt of others they. thipke themſelves to leeme grave and venerable, 
For reaſon Philoſophicall, although it rejefterh thar wonder and admiration whi. h proceedeth 
of doubt or ignorance, for that ſhe knoweth the cauſe ot every thing, and is able to diſcourſe 
thereof; yet for all that it condemneth not courteſie, magnanimity, and humanity, For certes 
unto {uch as truly and certainly are good, a right great honour. it is to honour thoſe that are 
worthy of honour: alſo for aman to adorne another is an excellent ornament proceeding from a 
ſuperabundance (as it were) of glory and honour which isin himſelte,void of all envy andmalice. 
Whereas thoſe that be nigeards in praiſing of another, ſeeme to be poore and bare themſelves 
that way,and _—_ how hungry they be after their own praiſes, Now onthe contrary ſide,he 
who withour all judgement and diſcretion at every word and ſyllable ( in a manner ) is ready to 
riſe upand give acclamation,' offendeth as much another way, being a man of levity and incon- 
ſtancy,oftentimes diſpleaſerh,even them thar be the ſpeakers, but alwaies is offenſive and trouble- 
ſometo- other aſſiſtants abour him:cauſing themrto riſe up eftſoones and lift up themlelves againſt 
their wills,drawing them perforce to do as they ſeehim do, and evenfor very ſhame and modeſty 
to ſet up ſome criesand acclamations with himfor company, Now after that he hath reaped no 
fruit noredification by the oration that he hath heard, for thar he had fo troubled and diſquie- 
red the auditory by his unſeaſonable praiſes, he returnerth from thence with one of theſe three 
additions to his ſtile : namely, either a Mocker, a Flatterer, or a Blockhead, who underſtood nor 
what was ſaid, A Judge, I muſt needs ſay, when he fitteth upon rhe ſeat of Juſtice to heare and 
derermine cauſes, oughttogive eareunto both parties withour hatred or favour, void of allaf- 
te&ion,and reſpeRtive only to right and equiry. Bur in the auditoxies whete learned men are 
met together. there is ncicher law nor oath hindereth us,but that we may heare him with fayour 
and benevolence who doth ſpeak and diſcourſe unto us. And even our ancients in old time were 


' wont to place and ſer Mercury intheir temples near unto the Graces,giving vs thereby ro know ' 


that above all things aſpeech publikely delivered requireth a gracious and friendly audience: for 
they never thought that the ſpeaker would beſuch an out-caſt, or ſo far ſhort and unſufficienc ; 
bur if he were not ableeither to ſay ſomewhat of his 6wn invention praiſe-worthy. or to report 
fromancientsthat which is memorable, or to deliver the ſubje& marrer of his ſpeech together 
with his drift and intention,ſo as itdeſerved applauſe: yer at leaftwile,his eloquution and diſpo- 

ſition of every pattmight be commendable : for accordingto the old proverbe, 

With Colthrop-thiſtles rough and keen, 
With prick y Reſt-harrow, 
Cloſe Scions fair and white are ſeen 

PE With ſoft wall-flowers to grow, by 
For if ſome to ſhew their wit have taken uponthemi the praile of vomiting, others of fever.and 
ſome 1wis of a pot or caudron, and yet-have not failed of favour and approvation : how can ir 
otherwiſe be, but that the oration compoſed by agrave perſonage, who in ſome ſorr is reputed, 
Or atleaſtwiſe called a Philoſopher, ſhouid miniſterunto benevolent, gracious, and courteous 
Auditors fome reſpite and opportunity of rime for ro praiſe and commend the ſame? Ali thoſe 
that are inthe flower and prime of their age, ſaith Plato, one way or other, doaffect and move 
him that is enamoured on them: inſomuch as if they be white of colour, he calleth them the 
Children of the gods: it black of hew, he termes them manly and magnanimo!1s: be one hawke- 
noſed, {uch he namerh Royall and of a Kingly Race : is he camoile or flat noſed, him he will 
have to be genrtle,pleaſant,anderacious: and toconclude, looketh one pa'e and yellow; then to 
cover and mollifie inſome ſort that ill colour, heuſerh co call him Honey-face : and every one 
of theſe deſeQs,be loveth and embracerh as ſeverall beauties: For in love 15 no lack, and of this 
nature 15 1t to claſpe and cleaveto every thing that it canreach or meer withall, inmanner of Ivy 3 
much more then will he that is a ſtudious ſchollar and a diligent hearer, find alwaivs one thing 
_ Or other. for which he may ſeem worthily topraile any one that mounteth vp into the chaire for 
 todeclaime or diſcourſe, For eveh Plato himſclfe, who inthe oration of Lyſ45 commended not 
the invention 3 and as for the diſpoſtion thereof, utterly found faulr therewith asdiſorderly and 
Confuſed; yerhe praiſed hisftile and eloquurion,and.gave this attribureunto it;that every word 
was perſpicuous and lightfome,and withall ran round, as if they all had been arrificially wroughr 
with the Turners inſtrument, A man that ,were ſo diſpoſed, may ſeeme in reaſon to re- 
provein Archylochyus the argument and ſubje& matter : in Parmenides the compoſition of his 
verſes: in Phocylidesthemeane and homely matter: the loquacity of Eyripides, and the inequa- 
lity orunevenſiile of Sophocles 3 After which ſort, youſha LRave among Orators andRherort- 
| : Clans, 
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cians,one who cannot expreſle the naturall diſpoſition of a man, another who hathnopower in 

reſembling paſſions and affeRions,and anorher againe who failerh ingrace : and yer each oneof 
them commendable enough for ſome particular and eipeciallgift, ether to moveor todetighr, 

In which regard the heaters alſo may find ſufficient matter and pleature enough to gratthe and 

content if they liſt thoſe that ſpeake and make orations to them, Forſome ofthemir jufhicerh, 

although we do nor teſtifie our good liking of them by lively and open voice, to give them.a f1- 

vourable regard of the eye;to ſhew them a mild and gentle viſage, a cheeretnll looke,an amiable 

diſpoſition of the countenance, without any figne of. {adneſſe and heavinefle, And veri:y,thelc 

things are grown now to be ſo common and ordinary, that we cad afford them even io thoſe 

who ſpeakebur ſo ſo, and to nopurpole at all; inſomuch, asevery auditorycan skiil thereof: 

But to fit Rill modeſtly in his place without any token of difdaine ; to beare the body upright, 
leaning neither one way nor other; to fixe theeye wiltly upon him that ſpeaketh 3 to ſhew a 
forward geſture, as if one gave great attention and marked every word ſeriouſly 3 to ſerand 
ditpolethe countenance plaine;pure, and fimple,withour any fignification ar all;nor only of con- 
rempt ordiſcontentment, but allo of all other cares and thoughts whatſoever, be evident tokens 
of approbation, and tend all thereto, For, as inevery thing elſe, beauty andfavouris compoſed 
and framed (as it were) of many numbers meeting and concurring in one, and all together ar 
che ſame time, and thatby a cercaine ſymmetry, conſonance, and harmony: bur that whichis 
foule and ill-favoured,is bred immediately by theleaft thing inthe world, that either 1s wanting, 
or added and put to abſurdly, otherwiſe thanit ſhould ; even ſo we may notably obſerve in this 
ation of heating, not only the knicting and bending ofthe brows, or the heavy cheere of the 
viſage,acrooked aſpe& and wandring caſt of the eye, awrithing away or turning about of the 
body,anundecent change of the thighs crofle one over another: buta very nod of the head, or 
winke of the eye alone, the whiſpering orrounding oneof anotherin theeare, a bare ſmile, ga-. 
pings,and drowſie yawnings,as if aman were ready for todrop aſleep: finally.the hanging down 
of the headzand whatſoever geſtures of that ſort, we are countable for as tault-worthy,and they 
would be carefully taken heed of, Howbeir, there be ſome of rhis opinion, that the ſpeaker in- 
deed oughtto looke unto himſelfe and his behaviour whenhe is aloft 3 bur the hearers beneath 
need nor, They would ( 1 ſay) have him who isto makea ſpeech inpublike place,co come well 
prepared,and with diligent przmeditation of that which he ought to ſay : but as for the hearers, 
they have no more to dobut to take their places,without any tore-chinking of the matter, with= 
Out any care and regardat all of duty and demeanour after chey be ſer, as it they werecome to a 


; veryſupper,and nothing elſe, there to.take their tepaſt or eaſe themſelves, whiles others take 


-paive and travell, And yet a gueſt thatgoeth toſup with another hath ſomething to do ard eb- 
jerve when heſits at table,if he would be thought civill and mannerly : how much more then,in 
all reaſon,is an auditor bound ſo to do, whois to heare another ſpeake, For he is. partaker with 
him of his ſpeech, yea, and by right a coadjutor of him: he ought not then to examinerigo- 
rouſly hisfaulrs eſcaped ; heis notro ſift narrowly, and weigh in ſevere ballance each word of 
his,and every geſture ; whiles he himſelfe ( exempt fromcenſure and controlement, and withonr 
ſeare of beingeſpied and ſearched into ) commirterh many enormiries, unſeemely parts, and in- 
congruities in hearing, For like as at Tennis play, he that receiveth the ball, ought in the tir- 
ring and motion of his body to accommodate himtelfe handſomely and in order to his fellow that 
ſmirir; evenſo between the ſpeaker and the hearer, if both of chem obterve their duty and 
decency, there would be a mutuall and reciprocall proportion, Now in yeeiding praiſes 
unto the Reader or Speaker, we muſt not inconſiderately uſe all manner of termes and acciama« 
tions without diſcretion : For Epicyrw himſelfe is not well liked, but odious, when he faith, 
That upon the reading of any letters miſſive from his friends unto him,they that were abour him 
did ſet up exceſſive ontcries and applauſes, with troubleſome clapping of their hands, And verily 
choſe who bringin now adaies into the auditory uncouth and ſtrange noiſes by way of acclama- 
tion 3 they alſo who have brought up theſe termes,O heavenly and divine ſpeech! The voice of 
God and not of man, uttered by his-mouth 3 and, Who isable rocome neereunto him ? As 
though it were not (ufficient,fimply thus to ſay ; O well ſaid, Wiſely ſpoken, or,Truly delivered 3 
(which werethereſtimoniesand fignes of praiſe which Plato, Socrates,and Hyperides uſed in old 
time) (uch men, I ſay,do highly offend, and paſſe the bounds of decency exceeding much : nay, 
they do traduce and abuſe the ſpeakers themſelves, as though they did hunt after, and lay forſuch 
exceflive and proud commendations, Thoſe alfo be odions and unpleaſant,who as if they werein 
ſome judiciall Court,depoſe and give formall teſtimony as touching the honour of the {peakers, 
and binde the ſame with an oath : neither be hey in lefſe fauit., who withour regard of rhe qua- 
lity of perſons do accommodate untothem heir ritles of praiſe beſ.de all decorum : As for exam” 
ple, when they be ready to cry aloud unto a Philoſopher, O quickand witty ſaying! and untoay' 
old man, O whata brave and jolly ipeech is this ! transferring and applying unto Philoſophers 
thoſe words and rermes thar ordinarily are uſed or attributed ro players, or iuch as exerciſe and 
ſhew themſelves in ſcholaſlical) declamations : and ro a ſerious aud ſober oration.giving a praiſe 
more beſeeming a light and wanton curte(an: which is as muchas if upon the head ofa victorious 
Champton,they ſhould ſer a garland of lillies or roſes;and not otthe lawrell or wild olive tree, Ex- 
ripides verily, the Poet, vvhenone gyer-heard him as he prompred and endited unto the a&ors 
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or perſons in the Chorws, acertaine ſongſet to muficallharmony,* andtherewith laughed heartily 
whiles he infiraRtedchem in finging the fame ; Itrhou wertnor ( quoth-he ) tome blockiſh and 
ſenſelefſe dolr, thou wouldft never laugh when I ſung a heavy muxt-Lydian tune, ora note toa 
dumpe 0TI dolefull dirty, Semblably, a grave Philoſophet, anda man exerciſed in managing State- 
affaires, might very weil inmine advice, cur off, and reprefſethe delicate inſolency oftome audi- 
ror,over-wantonly diſpoſed to mirth and jollity, by faying thus unto him 3 Thou feemelt unto 
me abrain-fickfellow, anduntaught: for otherwhiles whiles Iam teaching, preaching, andre- 
proving vices,diſcourling and reading of policy and theadminiltration of Common-weale,of the 
nature of the gods,or the duty of a Magiſtrate,thou wouidft neither dancethus and ing asthou 
doſt, Forconfiider with me in truth what a diſorder 1s this, That whena Philoſopher 1s in the 
Schoole at his Lecture reading, they within ſhould keep a crying and howling, and make ſuch 
noyſes, as they that be without cannot tell whether ic be ſome piper, harper, or dancerthar chey 
thus do praiſe, ſuch a confuſed brurethey make within, Moreover, we onght not to hearethe 
reprehenſions, rebukes, and corrections of Philoſophers, reachleſly without ſenſe of griefe and 
diipleaſure, nor yet unmanly : for they that can fo well abide to bereproved or blamed] by a Phi- 
lolopher,and makenothing adoe at it, infomuch as when they be found fault withall chey fall a 
laughing,orcan find in their hearts to praiſethoſe that do reprehend them, much like unto hee 
flattering Parafires, who ate content toextoll and commend their good Mafters that give them 
their meat anddrinke, notwithſtanding they be reyiled and taunted by them: rhele fellows (I 
ſay)of all others be moſt raſh, audacious,and bold. ſhewing thereby their ſhame:efleimpudency, 
-which is no good nor true argument of courage andfotrirude, - As for a pretty icoffe pleaſantly 
dibreeadtnd in mirth,without any wrong:meanr.or touch of credit,zifaman know how to take 
it well,and be notmoved thereby to choler and diſpleaſure, bur laugh it out,irdorh argueno baſe 
mind, nor want of wit and underitanding, bur ir is a liberall and gentieman-like quality, ſavou- 
ring much of the ingenuous manner of the Lacedzxmonians, Butto heare a ſharpe check that 
coucheth the vety quick, anda reprehenfion to reforme manners, delivered in cutting and tart 
words, much like unto an eager and biting medicine, and'rherewith not ro be caſt down, and : 
ſhrinke together for teare,nor to run all intoa {wear,or be ready tgreele and ſtagger with adizzi- | 
neſle inthe head,tor very ſhame that hath ſer the heart on fire, bur ro inſee flexible and nothing 
thereat moved,imiling inſome ſort,anddrily ſcoffing after adiflembiins manner, isanotable ſign 
of a moſt diſſolute and illiberali natnre-paſt all gracc;and that baſheth for nothing,being ſo long 
wonted and inured to evilldoing > in ſuch ſortzas thehearrt and conſcience is hardened and over- : 
prown with a certaine brawne and thick skin,' which willnot receive the marke or wale of .any 
aſh;be ir never ſoſmart, And as there be many ſuch,ſo you ſhall meer with other yourhs of ano- 
ther nature meere contrary unto them 3 who if they happen bur once to be checked and to heare 
ill,are ſoone gone,and will not turne againe, bntquit the Philoſophers ſchooles forever, Theſe 
being endued by nature with the good rudiments and beginnings of vettve tending unto felicity 
2nother day,to wit, Shamefafinefle and Abaſhinent, lole the benefit thereof.in that by reaſon of ' 
their over-much delicacy and effcminate minds they cannot abide reproofes, nor with genero-= 
fy endure corre&ions, but turne away their itching eares, to heare rather the pleaſant and 
ſmooth tales of ſome flatrerers or ſophiſters, which yeeld themno irmr norprofit ar all in che 
end, For as he, who after incifion made, or the feate of eager, | m-9 age by the Chyrur- 
ojon, runneth away from him, and willnot carry to have fis wound bound vp or teared, ſuſtai- 
neth all che-paine of the cure, but miſſeth the good that might enſue thereof: even ſo he,whoun- 
to that ſpeech of the Philoſopher which hath wounded and lanced his folly and untowardneſſe, 
will notgive leiſure to heale the ſame up,and bring ir to a perfe&t and confirmed skin againe,g0- 
eth his waies with the painful bit and dolorous ting, but wanteth ali the help and benefir of Phi-" 
loſophy, For not only the hurt that Telephus received,as Enripides faith, | 
By 5cales of ruſt both eaſe and remedy found, 
| | Fil'd from the ſpeare, that firſt did make the wound, OL ek 
But alſo the pricke inflicted upon a towardly young man by Philoſophiy, is healed by the ſame 
words that did the hurt, And therefore when he ftnderh himſelfe cheked and blamed, feele he 
muſt and ſuffer ſome imart. abide ( I ſay) he oughtro be bitten, bur nor to becruſhed and con- 
founded therewith not to be diſcouraged and ditmaied forever,Thus he is to thinke of himſelfe 
being now induted in Philoſophy, as if he werea novice newly inſtituted and profeſſed inſome 
relig1cus orders and ſacred mylteries: namely, rhat afrer he hath patiently endured awhile the 
firſt expiatory purifications and troubles, he may hope atthe end thereofro ſee and find ſome 
tweet and goodly fruit of conſolation after this preſentdilquietneſſeand agony. Say alſo;that he 
were wrongfully and without cauſe thus inubbed and rebuked by rhe Philoſopher, yer he ſhall 
do well to haveparience and fit out theend, And after the ipeech fin'ſhed he may addrefle an 
Apology unto him and.juſlifie himielfe, praying him to reſerve this liberty of ſpeech and vehe- 
mency of reproofe which he now uſed, for to repreſle and redrefſe. ſome orher fault which he 
ſhall indeed havecommirred, Moreover, like as in Grammer, the learning to ſpelllecters and ro 
read: in Muſick alſo to play upon the Lure or Harpe3 yea, and in bodily exerciſe, the feate of 
wreliling and other activities at the beginning be painfull, cumberſome, and exceeding hard, bur 
after that one be wellcnured and haye made ſome progreſle therein, by little and little continuall 
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uſe and cuſtome ( much aiterrhe manner of converſing and acquaintance among men ) tnaketh 
maſtry, engendreth further knowledge, and then every thing that was ſtrange and difficuit be. 
fore proveth tamiliar and cafie enough both ro ſay and do : Even io it tareth in Philoſophy, 
whereat the firſt there ſeemeth no doubt to be ſome trangeneſle, obtcurity, and I wort: not whar 
barrenneſle,as well in the termes and'words,as inthe matters therein contained * Howbeir, for 
all that a young man muſt not for. want of heart be aftomied ar rhe firſt entranceinto ir, nor yer 
for faintnefle be diſcouraged and give over : but make proofe and triall of every thing, perſever 
and continue in diligence, defirous ever to paſle on fill andproceed further, and,as it were, to 
draw well before, waiting and attending the time which may make the knowledge thereof fami- 
Har by ule and cultome, the only meanes which'every thing that is of it ſeife good and honeft, tg 
bealto {weet and pleaſant in the end,- And verily this familiarity will come on apace, bringing 
with it a great cleareneſle and light of learning : ir doth ingenerare allo ani ardent love and af. 
feRion to vertue, without which love a man were molt wretched or timorous, if heſhould ap- 
piy himſelfe to follow another courſe of life,having'once given over for want of heart the fyidy 
of Philoſophy, Bur peradventure it may fall outiſo, that young men not well experienced may. 
find at the beginning ſuch difficulties in ſome matters that hardly orunnerh ar all they ſhall be 
able to comprehend them, Howbeit, they are themſelves partly the cauſe that rhey do incur this 
obſcurity and ignorance: who being of divers and'contrary natures, yet fall into one and the 
ſelſe-ſame inconvenience. For ſome upon acertaine reſpectuous reverence which they bare un- 
to their Reader and Doctor,or becauſe they would ſeeme to ſpare him; areafraid to aske quelti- 
ons, and to be confirmed and reſolved indoubrs arifing trom the doQrine which hedelivereth: 
and ſo give hgnes by nodding their heads that they-approveall, as if they underſtocd every thing 
very well, Others againe, by reaſon of acertaine importune ambition and vaineemunlarion of 
others.forto ſhew the quickneſſe and prompritude of their wir, and theirready capaciry.giving 
out that they fully underſtand that which they never conceived, by that meanes attaine to no- 
thing, Andthus 1t commeth to paſſe, that thoſe baſhfull ones-who for mcdeſly ard ſhamefaſtneis 
are ſilent, and dare nor-aske that whereof they are ignoranr, after they be 'departed'ovr ofthe au- 
ditory are in heavineſle and doubrfull perplexity, untill at laſt they be driven ot neceffity with 
oreater ſhame to trouble thoſe who have once already delivered their doarine, to runne( I 
tay)untothem backagaine and move queſtions anew, And as for theſe ambitious,boid and pre- 
ſumptuous perſons,they be forced to palliarc, cover, and diſguiſe their ignorance and blindneſſe 
which abideth with them for ever, Therefore caſting behind us, and rejeCting all ſuch fupidity 
and yanity 3 let us take paines andendeavour how:oever we do.tolearnand throughly ro com- 
pxehend allprofitable diſcourſes that ſhall be taughrunto us: and tor to efteR this,letus be con- 
tent cently to beare the ſcoffs and derifions of others, that thinke themſelves quicker of conceit 
than our {elves: according to the example of Clearthes and Xenocrates, who being ſomewhat 
moregroſle anddull of capacity than others their ſchool-fellows, 'ran not therefore away from 
ſchoole, nor were any whit diſcouraged, but the firſt that ſcoffted and made iport with them- 
ſelves,ſaying, they were like unto narrow-mourhed veſſels,and brazen tables.for that they hard- 
ly conceived any thing that was tavghrthem, bur they rerained and keprtthe ſame ſafe and ſurely 
when they had it once: for not only as Phocylides ſaith, | 
ER Who ſeeks in th* end for goodneſſe'and for praiſe, 
EDS | Meane while muſt be deceived many waies, 
But.alio to ſuffer himſelfro be mocked oftentimes,and to endure much reproach,rto abide broad 
jelts and scurrilescoffes : expelling ignorance with all his mightand maine ; yea, and conquering 
the lame, | | | | 
Moreover, we.muſt.be carefull to avoid one faultmore, which many commit on the contrary 
kde 3 whofor that they be ſomewhar ſlow of apprehenſion and idle withall.are verytroubleſome 


unto their teachers, and importune them over-much : when 9s bv apart by.themſelves, they 


will not take any paines nor labour to underſtand that which they have heard; bur they put 
theirMaſters ronew travell who reade unto them: asking and enquiting of them ever and anon 
concerning one and the ſamething, reſembling herein young callow birds which are nor yet fea- 
thered and fledg'd, buralwaies gaping roward the bill of the damme, and ſo by their good wills 
would have nothing giventhembur that which hath been chewed and prepared already. Now 
there be others yer; who defirous beyond all reaſon to becounted quick of wit and attentive 
hearers,wearie their Maſters, evenas they are read ins untothem, with much prittle pratrle.inter- 
ruptingthem every foot in their leftures, demanding of them one thing or otherthat is needleſs 
and impertinent, calling for proofes and demonſit ations of things where no need is: 
Thus they much painesfor little take, | 
- | And of ſhort way long 7 ournies make, 
According as Sophocles ſaid making much workznot only:for themſelves, bur alſo for others : For 
{taying their teacher thus as theydo every foot with their vaine and ſuperfluous queſtions, as if 
they:\vere walking together upon the way) they hinder rhecourſe of the Le&ture, being ſo often 
interrupted andbroken off, Theſe fellows then according to the ſaying of Hicrom, in this doing 
are much like ro cowatdly and baftardly cur-dogs,- which, when they be at home within houſe, 
will bite the hides and'skins of wi:dbeaſts,and lie tugeing at their ſhagged haire : bur they dare. 
| | not 
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not touch them abroad in the field, Furthermore, I would ove thoſe others, who ate bur ſoft 
ſpirited and flow withall, this counſell, that retaining the prin. ipall points of every matter, they 
ſupply the reſt apart by themlelves,exerci{ng their memory and, as it were, leading ir by ghe hand 
co all that dependeth thereto : ro the end that whenrhey have conceived 1intheir ſpirit the 
words of others, as 1t were the elementary beginning and the very ſeed, they might nouriſh and 
augment the ſame: For that the mind and underftanding of man 1s not of the- nature of a veſ- 
ſell chat requirerh to be filled up : bur it hath need only of ſome mat: It ( if Imay to ſay ) to kin- 

' dle and {ct it onfire (like as the matter Rtandeth ever 1n need of rheefficient caule ) which may 
ingender in it a Certaine inventive motion,and an affectionto find ovt the truth, Well then. like 
as if a man going to his neighbour for toferch fire, and finding there 200d ftore, and the ſame 
burning light in the chimney, ſhould fit him down byit and warme himfelfe concinually therear, 
and never makecare to take ſome of it home with him, you wouid take him tobe nnwiſe :even 
ſo he,that commeth to another for to learne, and thinkerth nor that he onghe to kindle hisown 
fire within, and make light in his own mind bur takerh pleaſvre in hearing only ard there ſ.treth 
by his Maſter (ill, and joyerh only in this contentment : hemay well ger himſcle a kind of opi- 
mon by the words of another, like afreſh and red colour by titting by the fire ide: bur as tor, 
the moſle or ruſt of his mind within, he ſhallnever scoureit our, nor diſperſe rhe darkneſſeby 
the light of Philoſophy, X | BT $9" DSS 

Now if there be need yer of one preceprt more to atchieve the duty of a good auditor, it-is 
this, That we ought to remember ettſoones that which now I have to ſay : namely,” That we 
exerciſe our wit and underſtanding by our {elves,to invent ſomerhingof our own, as. well as to 
comprehend that which we heare of others : to the end that we may acquire within onrſelves a 
certaine habitude, nor ſophiſticall nor hiſtoricall,thar is to ſay,apparant only,and able to recite 
barely that which we have been taught by others,bur more inwardly imprinted and philoſophi- 
call,naking this account,thar the yery beginning of a good life is to heare well and of we ought, 
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Of Meordll Vertue: OR 
(The Summary. 


Efore he entreth into the diſcourſe of vertues and vices, hetreateth of Morall vertue in general * 
propounding in the firſt place the diver ſity of opinions of Philoſophers as touching this point: the 
which he diſcuſſeth andexamineth: Wherein after that he had begun to d1fþate concerning the com- 
poſition of the ſoule,he adjoyneth his own opinion touching that property,which Morall vertue hath par- 
ticularly by it ſclfe,as alſo wherein it drff ereth from contemplative Philoſophy, Then having defined -he 
Mediocri:y of this vertue, and declared the difference between Continence and Temperance, he ſpea- 
keth of the impreſſion of reaſon in the ſoule, And by this meanes addreſſeth himſclfe againſt the 
Storcks,and difputeth concerning the affeftions of the ſonle* proving the inequality therein,with ſuch a 
refutation of the contrary objeftions,that aftry he had taught how the reaſouleſs part of the ſoule ought 
to be mannaged,he diſcgvercth by diverſe ſumilitudes and reaſons the abſurdities of the ſaid Storch, Phi- 
| loſophers,who inſteed of well-governing and ruling the ſoule of man, have, as much as lieth in them, 
extiugniſhed and aboliſhed the ſame, 
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M: purpoſe is to treare of that vertue which is both called and reptited Morall, and 


namely, wherein ir differeth elpecially from vertue contemplative : as having forthe 
ivbject matter thereof,the paſſions of themind;and tor the forme.Reaſon: Likewiſe, of 
- what natureand ſubſtance it 15; as alſo. how it doth ſubfift and hath the being:to wit, 
whether that part of the ſoule which is capable of the faid verrue be endued and adorned with 
rcaſon as appropriate and per uliar untoit ;or,whether it borrow it from other parts,and ſo recei- 
ving it, be like unto things mingled, and adhering to the better : orrather for that being under 
thegovernment and rule of another, it be ſaid to participate the power and puiſſance of that 
which commendettrit ? For, that vertue alſo may ſubſilt and have aneflenciall being, without. - 
any ſubje& matter and mixture ar all,) ſuppoſe it is veryevident and apparent, Bur firſt andfor- 
_moſt,I hold ir very expedienr,briefly to run through the opinions of other Philoſophers, not ſo 
much by way of anHiltoricall narration andſo an end. as, that when they be once ſhewed and 
laid abroad,our opinion may both appeare more plainly,and alſo be held more ſurely, = _ - 
Menedemus then,who was borne in the Ciry Eretria, aboliſhed allplurality and difference of, 
vertues, ſuppoſing that there was bur one only vertue, and the ſame known by ſundry mag x 
E 2 Or 
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7:6, The ſame, 


For he ſaid, that it was but one.and the ſame thing, . whichmencalled Temperance, Fortitude, 
and Juſtice: likeas if one ſhould ſay, A. Reaſonable creature and aman, he meaneththe ſelfe.. 
ſamerthwg, As for Ariſton the Chian,hewas of opinion likewile, that in{ubltance there Was no | 
more but dne vertue,the which he termed by the name of Health : mary, inſome divers reſpetts 
there were many vertues, and thoſe different. onetrom another : asnamely fFOrexamp.e it a man 
ſhould call oureye-fight,whenir beholdeth white things, Lencorhea: when i ſeeth black, Ae 
l=1thie : and io ikewiſein other matters, For vertye, (quoth he) which concerneth andconſi- 
dereth what we oughtejgher to do ornot todo, beareththe name of prudence: when ir ruleth, | 
and ordereth our lutt or concupiicence. limiting our a certaine meaſure, and Jawfull. proportion 
of time unto pleaſures xt is called Temperance : ifirintermeddle with the commerce,conttaQts, 
and negotiation between manand man.rhen it is named Juſtice: ike as-(to make it more plaine) 
a knife is the ſame (till, although it curnow one thing, and then another : and the hire notwith- 
tandingit worketh upon ſundry matters,yer it remaineth alwaies of one and the fame nature, It 
ſeemmerh alſo, that Zexo the Cirican inclined in ſome ſort torhis opinion, who in defining Pru- 
dence. ſaith, that when itdoth diſtribute to every mans own, it ought ro be called Juſtice; 
when it is occupied in obje&s.either tobechoſenoray oided, then itis Temperances and in 
bearing or ſuffering. it ſhould be named Fortitude, Now, they that defend and maintaine this 
Opinion of Zeno,affirme; that by Prudencehe underſtandeth Science or Knowledge, Bur Chry- 
Gppres, who was of this mind,that eachvertue hadapeculiar quality,and according to it,ought to | 
be defined and ſet down, wiſt not how (ere he was aware ) he brought into Philoſophy, and as 
Plato ſaith.raiſed a (warme of vertuesnever known before, and wherewith-theſchooles had not 
beenacquainted, Forlike as of Valiant he derived Valour,of Juſt Juitice, of Clement Clemen- 
Cy : loalſo of Gracious hecomes in with Gratiofity, of Good Goodneſle, of Great Greatneſſe, 
of kioneſt Honeſty,and ail other ſuch like Dexterities,affabilities, and courrehes he termed by rhe 
name of vertues,and iopeſtered Philoſophy with newiftrange,and abſurd words, moreiwisthan 
Was ncedtull, 
Now thete Philoſophers agree joyntly all in this, that they ſer down vertue to be acertaine 
difpofirion and power of the principallpart of the ſoule,acquired by reaſon: or rather, thar iris 


reaſonir ſelfe : and this they ſuppoſe asa truth confeſſed, certaine, firme, and irreiragable, They 


hold alio:thar the part of the 1oule. ſubje&t rapgſhons,ſenſuall, brutiſh, and unreaſonable,difte- 
reth not from reaton by any eſſentiall difference, 'or by natvre: but they imagine, that the very 


part andſubſtance of the toule which theycall underſtanding, reaſon, andthe principall part,be- 
vg wholly turned and changed.as well inſuddey paſſtons, as alterations by habitudeand diipoſ- 
tion,becommeth either vice or vertue,and init ſelte hath no brutiſhneſle at all:but is named on- 
ly unreaſonable,acccrding as the motion of the appetite and luſt is ſo powerfull, that it becom- 
meth Miſtreſſe.and by that means ſhe is drivenandcartried forcibly. to ſome diſhoneſt and abſurd 
courle, contrary to the judement of. reaſon: For they would have that very motion er paſſion 
it{eife to be reaſon, howbeit depraved and naughr,as raking her force and ſireneth from falſe and 
perverſe judgement, Howbeit, all theſe ( as it may ſeeme ) were ignorant ot this one point; 
namely, that each one of us( to ſpeake truly ) is double and compound : Andasfor one of theſe 
duplicities they neverthrovghly ſaw 3 that only which 1s of the twaine moreevident, towwit, the 
mixture or compoſition of the {oule and body they acknowledge, And yer, that there is beſides 
a certaineduplicity inthe ſoule it ſeife,which confifteth of rwodivers and different natures: and 
namely, that the brutiſh and reaſonlefle part, in mannerof another body, is combined and knit 
into reaſon by a certaine naturall linkeot neceſſity: It feemerh that Pythagoras himielfe was not 
Ignorant: And this we may nndoubredly gather and conje&ure by his great diligence which he 
employed inthat Muſick and Harmony which he inferred forthe dulcing, taming, and appeaſing 
of theſoule: as knowins fullwell, thar all the parts thereof were nor obedient and ſubje&to 
inſtruction, learning, and diſcipline, ne yer ſuch as might by reaſon be altered and trained from 
vice tovertue: bur required ſome other kind of perſwaſive power co-operative with it, forto 
frame the ſame and make it gent.e and tractable: for otherwiſe it would be hardly ornevercon- 
quered by Philoſophy,and brought withinthe compaſie of obedience; ſo obflinare and rebelli- 
ousitis, And Plato verily was of this opinion, ( which he profeſſed openly, and held as a 
firmeand undoubted truth ) thar the ſoule of this univerſall world is notfimple, uniforme, and 
uncompounded, but mixed (as it were) of a certaine power of * Identity and of Diverſity, For 
aſter ane ſort it is governed and tuned about continually in an uniforme manner, by meanes of 
one and the ſame order. whichis powerfull and predominant overall: and after another ſort a- 
caine, it is divided into circles ſpheares, andmorions, wand:ing and contrary inmanner to the 
Other: whereupon dependeth the beginning of diverſity in generation of all things inthe earth, 
Semblably (quoth he) theſoule of man being a parc and portion of thar univerſall ſonle ot the 
Wwor!d, compoſed likewiſe of proportions and numbers aniwerable to the other, is not ſimple 
and of one nature or affe&ion but one partthereof is more fpirituall, intelligible, and reaſona- 
ble, . which ought of right and according to nature have the ſoverzignty and commandin man: 
the other is brutiſh ſenſuall;erroneous.and diſorderly of it ſelte, requiring the dire&ion and gu- 
dance of another, Now,this is ſubdivided againe into othertwo parts 3 whereof the one 1s al- 
walescalled Corporall or Vegatative ; the other Thymoeides, as one would ſay, _—_ and 
ON- 
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' Concupiſcible 3 which one while doth adhere and flick cloſe to the forcaid erofſe andcorpo- 
rall portion : and otherwhiles to the more pure and ſpirituall part, which is the diſcourſe ofrea- 
ſon; unto which according as it doth trameand app)y it elfe,it giveth firength and vigour there- 
ro, Now thedifference berweenthe one and the other may be known principally, by the fob 
and reſiſtance that oftentimes is between underiianding and reaſon on the one 1:de;and the con- 
cupiſcence and wtathfull part on the other 3 which ſheweth that rheſe other faculties are often 
diſobedient and repugnant to the beſt part, And verily 4;i/otle uſed rhele principles and 
grounds eſpecially above all others at the firlt, as appeareth by his writings : bur afterwards, he 
attributed the iraſtible part unto the concupiſcuble, confounding them both together in one, as 
if ire were a cor upiicence or dehire of revenge, Howbeit, this he alwaies held tothe very erd, 
That thebruriſh and ſenſvall part, which is ſfubje& vno paſſions, was wholly and everdiſtinct 
from the intelleQuall part, whi. his the ſame that reaſon: nor thar it is fully deprived of reaſon, 
as is that corporal and grofle part of the ſoule.to wit,whereby we have ſenſe only common with 
beaſts, and whereby we arc nouriſhed as plants, But whereas this being ard anddeafe,and al- 
together uncapable of reaſon, doth airer a tort proceed and ſpring from the fleſh; and alwaies 
cleave unto thebody : the other jeniuall part which is fo ſubje&t unto paſſions, althongh it be in it 
ſelfe dettitute of reaſon, as a thingproper unto it : yet neverthelefſe apt and fit. it is ro heare and 
obey the underitanding and dif. ovifing part of the mind 3 inſomuch as it will turneunto it, ſuf- 
fer it ſeifero be ranged and ordered accordingto therules and precepts thereof ; unlefſeir be ut- 
terly ſpoyled and corrupted , either by biind and fooliſh pleaſure. or elie byalooſe and intempe- 
ratecourle of lite, As for them that make a wonder at this, and do not conceive how that part 
being in ſomeſort brutiſh and unreaſonable may yerbe obedient uintorealon, they ſeeme unto me 
as if they did not well comprehendthemight and power of reaſon: namely, how grear itis, and 
forcible.or how far forth it may pierce and' paſſe in commang, 2uidance, and direCtion ; not by 
way of rough,churliſh,violent,and irregular courles. bur by faire and farmall meanes, which are 
able ro do more by gentle inducements and perſalions, thapall the neceſſary conſtraints and in- 
forcements in the world, Thar this 1s ſo, it appeareth by the breath, ipirirs., ſinews, bones, and 
other parts of the body, which be altogether void of reaſon: howbeir, ſo ſooneas there ariſerh 
any motion of the will, which ſhakerh (as it were) the reines' of reaſon never ſo little, all of 
them keeptheir order. they agreetogether, and yeeld obedience, As for example, if themind 
and will bediipoſed to run, the feet are quickly Rrerched our and ready for acourle; thehands 
likewiſe1ettle to their bufineſſe if there bea motion ofthe mind either to throw ,or takehold of 
any thing, And verily, the Poet Homer moſt excellently cretith the ſympathy and conformity 
of this bxutiſh part of the loule untoreaſon. intheſe verſes ; | 
Thus wept the chaſte Penelope, 
And drencht her lovely face 
With dreary teares, which from her eyes 
Ran trickling down apace 3 
For tender heart ,bewailing ſore 
The loſſe of husbaud deare, 
Ulyſſes hight,who was inplace 
Set by her ſide full neare, 
And he himſelfe in ſoule, no leſſes 
Did pity for to ſee 
Hy beſt beloved thus to weep : 
But wiſe and crafty he 
Kept in his teares: for why ? 
His eyes within the lids were ſet 
As ſtiff e as iron and ſturdy horne, 
- One dropwouldthey not ſhed, 
Inſuch obedienceto the judgement of reaſon he had his breath,ſpirits,hisbloud, and his teares, 
Anevident proofe hereof is to be ſeen inthole, whoſe fleſh doth riſe uponthe firſt fight of faire 
and beautifullperſons : forno ſooner doth reaſon or law forbid to come neare and touch them, 
bur preſently rhe ſame fallerh. lieth down. and is quiet againe without any ftirring or pantingar 
all, *A thing very ordinary and moſt commonly an ds in thoſe, who be enamoured uponfaire 
women,not knowing at firſt who they were: For to ſoon as they perceive afterwards that they 
be their own ſiſters or daughters. their luſt preſent. y cooleth, by meanes of reaſon that toucherh 
1t and interpoſerh it ſelfe between : ſorhat the body keepeth all the members thereof decently in 
order.and obedient to the judgment of the ſaid reaton, Moreover, it falleth our oftentimes,that 
. We eate with a good lomack and great pleaſure certaine meats and viands before we know what 
they are: bur after we underſtand and perceive once that we havetaken either that which wasun- 
cleane orunlawfull an4 forbidden: nor only in our judgement and underſtanding we find trou- 
ble and offence thereby 3 but alſo our bodily faculries, agreeing to our opinion, are diſmayed 
thereat: ſo that anon there enſve vomits, ſick qualmes. and overtvmmings of the fkomack. which 
diſquier all the whole frame, And were it not thar Igreatly feared ro bethought of urpo/eto 
gather and inſert in my dilcouſe ſuch pleaſant and yourhfull inducements, I could inter In 
place 
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place Pſalteries.Lutes.Harpes,Pipes,Flutes,and other like muſicall inftruments, how they are de- 
Yiſed by aitfor to accord and frame with humane paſſions : for notwithlianding they be alro- 
' gether withour life, yet theycealenotto apply themſelves unto us, and the judeement of our 
minds.lamenting.ſinging,& wantonly diſporting together with us,reſembling both the turbulenc 
paſſions,and allo the mild affections and diſpoktions ofthoſe thar play uponthem, And yer veril 
It is reported alſo of Zeno himlſelfe,that he went one day to the Theatre for to heare the Muſici- 
an Amubers,who ſung unto the Hatpe : ſaying unto his ſchollars,Ler us go Sirs and learne whar 
harmony and mulick, the entrailes of beaſts,theirſinews and bones make : Let us fee (I fay)whar 
reſonan e and melody bare wood may yeeld,being diſpoſed by numbers,proportions, wo | order, 
Bur leaving theſe examples,I would gladly demand and aske of themzif when they ſee dogs, hor- 
ſes,and birds,which we nouriſh and keep in our houſes, brought to that paſle by uſe.feeding,and 
reaching,that they learne to render ſenfble words, to performe certaine motions, geſtures, and 
divers fears.borh pleaſant and profitable unto us 3 and likewiſe, when they read in Homer, how 
Achilles encouraged to bartell both horſe aud man; rhey do marvyell ill, and make doubr, whe- 
therthar part and faculty in us, whereby we are angry, do luſt, joy, or grieve, be of thar nature 
that it can well obey reaton,and beſo affetted and dilpoſed r6.0f thar it may give aſſent there- 
ro: conſidering eipecially, that it 1s not ſeated or lodged without, nor ſeparated from us, ne yer 
fr:med by any thing which is not in us: no,nor ſhapen by forcible meanes and conftraint,to wit, 
by mold,firoke of hammer,or any ſuch thing : but as it is fitted and-forged by nature,ſo it keeperh 
ro her, is converlant with her, and finally perfected and accompliſhed by cuſtome and continu- 
ance, Which is the reaſon that very properly Manners be called in Greekeby the name feos, to: 
give us to underitand,rhat my arenothing elle (to ſpeake plainly and after a grofle manner)bur 
acertaine quality imprinted by long continuance of time in that part of the ſoule which of it 
ſelfe is unreaſonable: and isnamed ils, for that the {aid reaſonleſle part, framed by reaſon, ra- 
kerh this quality or difference (callit whether you will ) by the means of long time and criftome 
which they terme os, For reaſon is not willing re root out quite all. paſſions (which werenet- 
ther poſhble nor ex ngen? bur only it doth limit them within certaine bounds, and ſetteth 
down a kind of order : and thus after a ſort canſeth Morall vertues not to be impaſſibilities,but 
rather mediocrities and regularities, or moderations of our affeftions : and this.it doth by the 
meanes of prudence and wiſdome, which reduceth the power of this ſenſuall and pathericall 
part unto a civiltand honeſt habitude, For theſerbree things (they ſay) are inthe {oule of man, 
co wit,a naturall puiflance or faculty, a paſſion or motion. and allo an habirude, Now the ſaid fa- 
culty or pewet is the very beginning and (as a man would ſay) the matter of paſſions.ro wirt,the 
power or apinefleto be angry, to be aſhamed, or to beconfident and bold, The paſſion is the 
actuall moving of the ſaid power: namely,anger it ſelte,ſhame,confidence.or boldnefſe, The ha- 
bitude isa 'erled and confirmed ſtrength eltabliſbed in the ſenſua)] or unreaſonable part by conti- 
nuall uſe and cuſtome : which if the paſſions be ill-governed by rezſon.becommeth to be a vice: 
and contrariwiſe, a vertue; in caſe theſame be well ordered anddirected thereby, Moreover, 
foraimuch as Philoſophers do not hold and affirme, that every verrue 1s a mediocrity nor call it 
Morall:to theend therefore. that we may the better declare and ſhew the difterence,we had need 
to fetch the beginning of this diſcourſe tarther off, 

Ot allthingsthen thar be in the world, ſome have their eſſence and being of themſelves abs. 
ſolutely and imply : others reſpe&ively and in relation to us, Abſolutely have their being the 
earth,the heaven,the ſtars.and the ſea : ReſpeRively,and inregard of us,Good,evil:.protitable, 
hurtfull,pleaſant,and diſpleaſant, Now it being ſo, that reaſon doth contemplate and beho drthe 
one ſort as well as the other: theformet ranke of thoſe things which are imply and abſoluteiy 
ſo pextaine unto Science and ſpeculation as their proper objects: theſecond kind of thole things 
which are under{tood by reference and regard unto us pertaine properly unto conſultation and 
action, - And as the vertye of the former ſort iscalledSapience: to the vertue of the other is 
named Prudence, For difference there is a between Prudence and Sapience: inthis, that Pru- 
dence conſilieth ina certaine relation and application of the contemplative faculty of the ſoule 
unto action,and unto the regiment of the tenſuall part according to reaſon: by which occaſion 
Prudence had need of the aſſiſtance of Fortune: whereas Sapience hath nothing to do with it, 
no morethan it hath need of conſultationtor to atraine and reach untothe end it aimeth at, For 
that indeed ir concerneth ſuch things as be ever one and alyaies of the ſame ſort, And like as 
the Gecmettician neverconſulreth as ronching a triangle, to wit, whether it hath three angles 
equall to twaine that be right, or no? Becaule he knoweth afſuredly that it hath ( for all conlul- 
cations are con: erning things that alter ard vary ſometime after one ſort, and otherwhiles after 
ancther,and never medleth with thoſe that be firme,ftable,and immurabie ) even ſo.the uncer-. 
tarding and contemplative faculty of the mind, exerciſing her funQions intho{e firſt and prin-. 
cipall thirgs which be permanent,and hare evermore the ſame nature, notcapable of change ard 
mutation. is ſequeſtred and exempt altogether from conſultation, Bur Prudence which delcen- 

eth to things full of variery exrovr. trouble. and coniuſion, muſt of neceſſity eftſoores interme- 
dle ivith caivalties. and uſe deliberation inthings more doubrfull and uncertaine : yea, and after 
ithath coh:u.cedto proceed unto adlion, calling and drawing vnto it the reaſonlefle part allo to 
be:ffiſtabrardfreent, asdrawn urtothe judgement of things to be executed, For need — 
Ie | actions 
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aRions have a cerraine 1nſtinet and motion ro ſerthem- forward; -w hich this Morall habitude 
Jorth make incach paſſion, and rhe ſame inſtin& requireth likewiſe the afſiftarce of reaſonto I:- 
mit it thar it may be moderate, to theend that it neither exceed the meane.nor cottieſhort an q 
be defective: for rhat ir cannot be choſen bur this brutiſh and paſſible parc hath metions init 3 
ſome over-vehement, quick, and ſudden, others as ſlow againe, 'andmoteflack thanis meer, 


Which is the reaſon thar our ations cannot begood bur after one manner: 'hibreas, they may - 


be evill after divers forts : like as a man cannot hit the marke but one way: mary he may mifle 
ſundry waies.eirherby over-ſhooting or commingſhorrt, The part and duty then of that ative 
| faculty of reaſon accordingto nature, is to cat off atid rake away all thoſe exceſſive or defeRire 
paſſions, and to reduce them unto a mediocrity, For whereas the ſaid inftin& ormotion, either 
by infirmity, effeminate delicacy, feare, or ſloathfulneſle, doth'faile and come ſhorr of the dury 
and the end required,there ativereaſon isprelent ready to:rouze,excite,and {tit up theſame, - A- 
eaine on the other ſide, when it runnerh on end beyond all:meaſure, after adifſolureand diſor- 
derly manner, there reaſon is pteſt, ro abridge that which is x60 much, -and to reprefle and ſtay 
the fame: thus rulivg and reſtraining theſe pathericallmotions, ir breederh in man theſe Morall 
vertues whereof weſpeake, imprinting them in that reaſonlefſe part of the mind : and no other 
they are than a meane between exceſſeand defe&t, Neither mult we thinke, Thar all verruesdo 
conſiſt in a mediocrity : for Sapience or Wiſdome, which and in no need art all of the brutiſh 
and unreaſonable part, and confilt only in the'pure and fincereintelligence and diſcourſe of un- 
derſtanding, and not ſubject toall paſſions, isthe very height and excellency of reaſon, perfe& 
and abſolute of it ſelfe : a full and accompliſhed power ( lay) wherein is engendred that moſt 
divine, heavenly, and happy knowledge, Bot Morall vertue which favoureth ſomewhat ofthe 
earthby reaſon of the neceſſities of our body, and in which regardir Randeth in need of the in- 
trumentall miniſtry of the pathericall parr, for to worke and perfotme her aperarions, being in 
no wiſe the corruption or abolition of rhe ſenſyall and unreatonable/part of rhe foule;but rather 
the order,moderation, and embelliſhment thereof,'is the extremity and height of excellence; in 
reſpect of thefacultie andquality: bur confideringthequantity-israther ametliocrity, rakinga- 
way the exceſle onthe-one fidezandthe defect ontheother, 1 
| Burtow,- foraſmuch asthis terme of Meane or Mediocrirymay be underſtood diverſe waies, 
we are to. ſer down what kind-of meane this Morall vertte is,Firftand formoſt therefore, where- 
asthere is one meanecompounded-of cwo fimple extremes, asa rufſer or browncolour berween 
White and black: alſo that whichcontaineth and is eontained muſt needs-bethe midſt berween 
the thing that doth containe and is contained, 'asforexample, the nimber of 3 is Juſt between 
12,and4, like as that, which taketh no part at/all of 'exrhet extreame, as namely, thoſe things 
which we call :Adiaphora,Indifterent, and do partakeneither good norill: In none of theſe fig- 
nifications or ſenſes can this vertue be called a meane or mediocrity, For ſurely ic may nor be 
in any wie a compoſition or raixture of two vices which be'both wortle: neither doth it com- 
prchend the lefle and defective: or 15 com ehended of that which 1s over-much above decen- 
cy.and excefſive.ne yet 1s it altogether void of paſſions and perturbations, ſubje& to exceſle and 
defect, to moreand lefſe than is meer. But this morall vertue ofoyurs; as it is in deed, ſo alſo ir is 
called a Meane, eſpecially in reſpe& of that, mediocrity which 4s obſerved in the Harmony and 
accord of ſounds, For like as in Muſicke there is a note or ſound called the Meane, for that itis 
the midſt between the baſe and trebble, which in-Greeke be called ' Hypate and Nete, and lierh 
Juſt berwixt the height and loudneſle of the one, and. the lowneſlt or baleneſle of the other: 
Even ſo, morall vertne being a motion and faculty abour th&unreaſonable parr of the ſoule, 
tempereth the remiſhon and intention ; and in one word, taketh away the exceſle and defe&t of 
the | <a: eabh-of them to a certaine Medioctity and moderation tharfilleth not on 
any ſide, To ors ta vi 1 00 of 2 STE On F: Pg 
= begin with Fortitude, they ſayit-is the meane between Cowardile and raſh Auda- 
city.of which twaine, the one is a defeR,the otheran exceſle of the ircfullpaſſion, Liberality,be- 
ryeen Nigardiſe'ahd Prodigality, :Clemency and Mildnefle;' Hetween .ſenſelefſe'Indolence and 
Cruelty : Juſtice,the meane of: givwy more or lefle than due, /in contracts and aMitres'berween 
men: Like as Temperance,a mediocrity between rhe blockiſh-Rupwityof 'the mind moved with 
no touch of pleaſure, and an unbridled looſenefſe whereby it: is abandoned to all ſenſuality, 
Wherein eſpecially and moſt clearely 1s given us to underitand and fee the difference between 
the bruriſh and the reaſonable part of the ſoule: and thereby evident it is that wandring paſſions 
be one thine,and reaſon anorher: for otherwiſe we ſhould nor difcerne Conrinency from Tem - 
perance, nor Incontinen:y from Jatemperance, if p eaſure andTuſts, if that faculty of the mind 
whereby we judge, and that whereby we covet and deſire were all one and the ſame: but now, 
Temperance is, when reaſon is able ro manage, handle, and govetne the ſenſuall and paſſionate 
part (as 1f 1t were a beaſt brought up by hand and made tame and gentle, ſo it will te ready to 
obey it in alldefires and luſts, yea, and willins to receive thebir') whereas Continency is when 
reaſon doth rule and command concupiſcence, as beingtheftronger, and leadeth ic, burnot with- 


out {ome paines and trouble rhereof, for rhat it. is not willing to ſhew obedience, bur (triverh, 


flipgeth our fidelonz, and goeth croſſed, inſomuchias ithathenonsh to do for ts mafterit'with 
{tripes of che cudgell, and with hatd birs of the:bridle to hotd ir in and refifaine it, whiles ir - 
ſiſterh 
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Gſterh all that ever itmay, and putteth reaſonto much agony, trouble and rravell: which P/, 
doth lively repreſent unto us by a proper fimilitude, taying, thar there be rwo draught beaſts 
' which draw. the chariot of our ſoules, whereof the worſt doth both winſe and firive againſithe 
Other2 feilow in theſame yoke,andalſo troubleth the coach-man or chariorer,who hath thecon- 
duQ ofthem; putring him to his ſhifts, that he isfaine alwaies to pullin and hold his head hard 
- otherwhiles glad to let him ſlackand give him the head for teare, as Simonides ſaith, ; 
Leſt that his purple reines full ſoone 
. Ot of his hands ſhould ſlip anon, ' 5 
Thus you ſee what the reaſon 1s,why they do not vouchſafe Continency, the nameof a perſe& 
vertue in it ſe], but thinke it tobe lefle than vertue, For there1s notin ita certaine mediocrir 
ariſing from e Symphony,and accord of the worſe with thebetter : neither is the exceſſe of 
paſſion cut away, ne yet.doth the apperite yeeld it ſelfe obedient and agreeable to reaſon: bur 
doth trouble and vexe, and is troubled and vexed reciprocally, being kept down perforce and b 
conkiraint ; like as ina ſeditious tate, both parties at diſcord intending miſchiete and war one 
againſt another,dwell together within the precin& of one wall: infomuch as the ſoule ofa con- + 
tincnt perſon for the fight and variance between reaſon and appetite, may aptly be compared as 
Sophocles ſaith unto a city, ; 
Which at one time is full of incenſe ſweet, 
Refounding mirth withloud triumphant ſong, 
And yet the ſame doth yeeldin every ſtreet 
| All ſigner of griefe, with plaints andgroanes among, 
And hereupon itisalſo, thatrhey hold Incontinency to belefle than vice : mary, Intemperance 
they will have to be afull and compleatvice indeed: For thatinit as the affe&tion is ill, ſo the 
eli alſo is corrupt and depraved: and as bythe one it is incited and led to the appetite of fil- 
thineſſe and diſhoneſty,ſo by the other through perverſe judgement it is induced to give conſent 
unco diſhoneſt luſts, and withall groweth to be ſenſelefle, and hath no feeling at all of fins and 
faults which it committerh: whereas Incontinency reteineth Rt1l] a right and {ound jiidgement 
by meanes of reaſon : Howbeit through the vehement and violent paſſiongyhich is Rrongerthan 
reaſon, it is carried away again theowne judgement. Moreover, in theſe reſpeRs, ir differeth 
from Intemperance : For that the reaſon of the incontinent perſon is over-matched with pafſion: 
bur of the other,it doth not ſo muchas entercombaterherewith, Hezalbeit he contradi&,gain- 
ſay,and ſtrives a whilezyetin the end yeeldethpntoluſts & followeth them; but the Incemperate 
manis led thereby,and at thefirſt giveth conſent, and approveth thereof, Againe,the Incempe- 


rateperſonis well content, and takerh joy in having ſinned : whereas the other is Ry oriee 


ved thereat,Againe he runnerh willingly apd of his own accord to commit fin and villany ; but 
the incontinent man,mavgre and full againſt hismind doth abandon honeſty, And as there is this 
diſtin& difference plainly ſeen in their deeds andaCtions, ſo there is no lefſe to be oblerved in 
their words and ſpeeches, For the ſayings ordinarily of the Intemperare perſon be theſe and ſuch 
like : | 
4 what mirth m life-what pleaſure, what delight, 
without content in ſports of Venus bright? 
Were thoſe Fl ones paſt,and [ for them aunmeet, 
Ring out my kyell, bring forth my winding ſheet. 
Another ſaith, | 
To eate,to drinke, towench, are principall; 
| Allpleaſures elſe, I Acceſſories call, 
As if with all his heart and ſonle he were wholly given toa voluptous life,yea,and overwhelmed 
therewith, And no lefſe than thoſe, he alſo who hath theſe words in his mouth, 
Now ſuffer me to periſh by and by 3 
It pleaſeth,nay, it booteth me to dy, 
Speaketh as one whoſe appetite and judgement both were out of order and diſeaſed, But the 
ſpeeches of Incontinent perſons be in another key and far different: For one faith, 
' My minds ou and thit her doth ſway, 
My nature bad,and puts it away, 
Another, 
Alainalas,To ſee, how Gods above 
Have ſent to menonearth this miſery 
T o know their Goodzand that which they ſhould love, 
Tet wanting grace;to do the contrary ! 
Andathud, 
Now plucks,now hales,of deadly ire a fire: 
But ſurely, hold myreaſon can no more: 
Than anchor flouke ſhay ſhipfrom being ſplit, 
When grounded'tus 0n ſands neareto theſhore, | 
He nameth not nnproperly and without good grace the flonke of ananchor reſting lightly upon 
.thelooſe ſand.co fgnifie the feeble hold that reaſon hath, which is not reſolute and firmly nou, 
| ut . 
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but through the weakeneſle and delicacy of the ſoule, rejeRerh and forſaketh judgement ? 
And not much unlike hereunto is this compariſon allothar another maketh in a contrary tenſe ; 
Much like a ſhip which faſtned is to land ; 
With cordage ſtrong,whereof we may be bold, 
The winds do blow,and yet ſhe doth withſtand 
And cheek them allyher cablestake ſuch hold, 

He termed the judgement of reaſon, when itrefiſteth adiſhoneſt aft, by the name of Cable 
and Cordage; which notwithſtanding afterwards may be broken by the violence of ſome paſſion 
(as it were) with the continuall gales of a bluſtering wind, For tq ſay avery truth,the incempe- 
rate perſon is by his luſts and defires carried with full faile to his pleaſures 3 hegiverh himſelfe 
thereto, andthither direQeth his whole courſe: bur the incontinent perſon tenderh thither al- 
ſo: howbeit (as aman would ſay) crookedly and nor direRly, as ovedefitous and endeavouring 
to withdraw himſelfe,and to repell thepaſſion that drawerh and moveth him to it, yetin the end 
he alſo flideth and falleth into ſome foule and diſhoneſt a&: Like as Timon by way of biting 
ſcoffed.traduced and reproved Anaxarchw in this wiſe, | bs 
| Here (hews it ſelfe the dogged force of Anaxarchus fel, 

So flubborne and ſo permanent,when once he tooke apitch: 

And yet as wiſe as he would ſeeme,amretch (I heard folke tell) 

Hejulged was, for that to vice and pleaſures overmuch 

By nature prone he was : a thing that Sages moſt do ſhun, 

Which brought hins back, out of theway,and made him dote anon, | 
For neither 15a Wiſe Sage wan calledcontinent, bur temperate : nor afoole incontinent, but 
intemperate: becaufe the one raketh pleaſure and delight inzood and hone{t things ; and the 
Other 15 nor offended nor diſpleaſed with foule and diſhoneſt aRions, Andtherefore inconti- 
nency reſembleth properlya mind (as I may ſo ſay) Sophiſticall, which hath ſome ule of reaſon, 
but the ſame ſo weake, that it is notableto perſever and continue firme in that which it hath 
once known and judged to be right, Thus you may ſee the differences berween Intempe- 
rance and Incontinence: As. for Continency and Temperance, they differ allo incertaine re- 
ſpeQs correſpondentin ſome proportionunto thoſe on the contrary fide, For remorſe, ſorrow, 
fpleatne and indignation, donor as yet abandon and quit contjnence: whereas in the mind 
of a temperate perſon, all lieth plaine and even on every fide; nothing there but quietneſle 
and integrity ; in ſach ſort, as whoſoever ſeerh thegreat obeiſance and the maryelloustranquil- 
wn. oo the reaſonleſſe part isunited and incorporate together with the reaſonable, might 
wellſa Wt Tr | | 
" Andthen anon the winds were down, 

A calme enſued ſtraight way : 
No waves were ſeen, ſome power divine 
The ſea aſleep aid lay, 4 
Namely, when reaſon had once extinguiſhed the exceſſive, furious, and raging motions of the 
luſts and defixes, And yet theſe aftetions and paſhons which of neceſſity nature hath need of,the 
ſame hath reaſon made ſoagreeable, ſo ebeyſanr, fo friendly and co-operative, yea, and ready to 
ſecond allgood intentions and purpoſes ready ro be executed; thar they neither run before ir, 
nor come dragging behind ; ne yer behaverthemſelyes ditorderly, no, nor ſhew the leaſt diſobedi- 
ence : ſoas cach appetite is ruled by reaſon, and willingly accompanicth ir, 
' Like as the ſucking foale doth go 

: And run with dam, both to and fro, 
The which confirmeth the ſaying of Xexocrates, touching thoſe who earneſtly Rudy Philoſophy, 
and practice it: Forthey only (quoth he) do that willingly, which others do perforce, and for 
dreadof theLaw : whoforbeare indeed to ſatisfie their pleaſures, and turne backzas ifrhey were 
icared from them for feare of being bitten of ſome curitmaſtive or ſhrewdcar, regarding no- 
thing elſe bur danger that mayeniue thereupon, Now, that there is in the ſoule a ſenſe and per- 
celvance of that (trengrh,firmiry,and reſolution to encounter finfull luſts and defires,as if it had a 
power to {irive and make head againe.it is veryplaine and evident: howbeit, ſomerthere be,who 
ho'd and maintaine, That Paſſion is nothing different from Reaſon : neither ( by their ſaying) is 
therein the mind a difſenfion orſedition (as 1t were) of two dirers faculties: bur ali the trouble 
that we feele isno more bur an alteration or change of one ardthe {efe-ſamerthing. to wit, rea- 
lon both waies; which we our ſelves are not ableto perceive, forthat forſoorhir changerh ſud- 
denly and with ſuch celerity : neverconſidering allthe while, rhat the ſame faculty of the mind 
1s framed by nature to concupiſcence and repentance both : to be angry and to feare: enclined ro 
commit ſome toule and diſhoneſt fa&t by the allugement of pleaſure, andcentrariwiſe reſtrained 
fromthe ſamefor feare of paine, As for luſt,feare,and all ſuch like pafſtors,they areno other (ſay 
they) bur perverſe opinions and corrupt judgements not ariſing and engendred in any one part, 
of the ſoule by ir ſelte, bur ſpread overthat which.is thechiefe and principall, ro wit.reaſon and 
underſtanding : whereof they be the inclinations,aſſenſfions, motions, andin'one word,Certaine 
operations,whichin the turning ofa hand be aptto change and paſſe from one to anorher: much 
likeunto the ſudden braids, arts, and runnings ro andfro of little children, which how violent, 
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ſoexerthey be and vehement, yet by reaſon of their weakenefle are bur ſlippery, unſtediaſt and 
uncon(iant, | 

Brt theſe aſſertions and oppoſitiens of theirs arecheckedand refuted by apparantevidence and 
common tenſe : For what man is he thar ever felt in himſeleachange of his uſt and concuyi- 
icence into judgement: and contrariwviſe an alteration of his judgement into luſt : neither doth 
the wanton lover ceaſe to love when hedoth reaſon with himſelte and conclude, That ſuch loye 
is to be repreſſed, andthathe ought to ſtrive and fight againſt 1t: neither doth he rhengive over 
reaſoning and judeing,when being overcomerhrough weakenefle, he yeeideth himſelle priſoner 
and thra!l to juſt: but 1ke as when'by advertiſement of realon he doth refit in ſome ſorta paſſion 
ariſing, yerrhe iamedoth ſtill rempt him: ſo likewiſe whenhe is conquered and overcome there- 
withzby the light of theſame reaſonat thar very inſtant helceth and knoweri that heſinnethang 
doth amiſſe: 10, that neither by tho!e perturbations 1s realon loſt and aboliſhed; nor yetby 
reaſon 13 hefreed'and delivered from them: but whiles he is toſſed thus ro and fro,he remainerh 
a nenter inthe midſt.or rather participating in common of them both, As forthoſe who are of 
opinion, that one while the principall part of our ſouleis luſt andconcupiſcence: and then anon 
that it doth reſiſt and Rtandagainſt theſame, are much like unto them, who imagine and ſay, 
that the hunter and the wild beaſt be nottwaine, but onebody, changingir ſelte, one while into 


| theforme of anhunter, and another time taking the ſhape ofa ſavage beaſt: Forboth rheyina 


manifeſt and apparant matter ſhould ſeem to be blind and ſeenothing: and alſo theſe beare wit- 
reſle and depole againſt their own ſenfe, conſidering that they find and feele in themſelves really 
not a mutation or change of one only thing, bur a ſenſible irifeand fight of two things roge- 
ther withinthem, Bur here they come upon us againe and objeR in this wile, How commeth 
It to paſle t]en (ſay my that the power and __—_- in man which doth deliberateand conſult 
is not kewiie double (being oftentimes diſtracted, carried, anddrawn to contrary opinions, as 
iris, namely, touching that which is profitable and expedient ) bur 1s one ſtill and the ſame? 


True. we mn? conteſle, thet divided it ſeemerh to be : Bur this compariſondoth not hold, nei- 


ther iz the evenr and effe& alike: for that part of our ſoule wherein prudence and reaſon is ſea- 
rec fgktteth not withiir ſelfe, bur uſing the help of one and the ſame facnity, it handlerh divers 
arcymcnts, 27 tatner being bur one power of diſcourfing it is employed in ſundry ſabjeCts and 
matter; different: which is the reaſon that there is no dolourandeoriefe art one end ofrhoſe rea- 
ſonings :nd diicourles which are without paſſion; neither are they that conſu'r, forced (as it 
were) to hoid one of thoſe contrary parts againſitheir mind and judgement : unief.e perad;en-« 
ture it ſofall ont, that ſome affe&ion lie: !loſero one part or other,as if a mn ſhonid iecrerly and 
under-hand lay ſomewhat beſides in oneof the balances or skales, againſt reaſon for to weigh 
itdowne, A thing (1 aflure you) that many times falleth ont : and then itis not reaſon that is 
poyſed againſt rea{On 3 bur either ambition, emulation, favour, jealouſfie, tear?, or ſome ſecret 
aſon,making ſemblance as if in ſhew of ſpeeches,rwo reaſons were at variance and difiezed one 
rom ayother, As may appeare by theſe verſes in Homer 3 
. They thought it ſhame the combate to rejett, 
And yet for feare they durſt not it accept, 
Likewiſein another Poet: | 
Toſuffer death is dolorous 
Though with renown,it meet : 
Death to avoid is cowardiſe : 
But yet our life is ſweet. £38 
And verily in determining of controverkes berween man and man intheir contracts and ſuirs of 
Law.theſe paſſions comming between, are they that make the longeſt delaies, and be the greateſt 
enemies of expedition and diſpatch: like as inthe counſels of Kings and Princes; they that ſpeak 
in favour of one party andfor to win grace, do not upon any reaſon of twoſentences enclineto 
the one, butthey accommodate themſelves to their affeCtions, even againſt the regard ofvurility 
and profit, And this is the cauſe that in thoſe ſtates which þe called Ariftocracie; that is to ſay, 
governed by a Senate or Councell of the greateſt men : the 'Magiſtrates who ſit in judgement 
will not ſuffer Oratours and Advocates at the Bar to move affeQons in all their Pleas : tor in 
Truth, let not the diſcourſe of reaſon be impeached and hindered by ſome paſſion, it wil! of it 
ſelte rend direRtly to that which is good and jult.Bnr in caſe there do ariſe a paſſion berween to 


croſſe theſame, then you ſhall ſee pleaſure and diſpleaſure toraiſe a combate and diſſention, to' 


encounter that which byconſultation would have been judged and determined, Forotherwiſe, 
how commeth it to paſſethar in Philoſophicall diſcourſes and diſputations 2 man ſhall never ce 
it otherwiſe. bur that withour any dolour and eriefe ſome are turned and drawn oftentimes by 
others into their opinions, and ſubſcribe therdo willingly ? Nay, even Ar:fotle himſelte, Demo- 
critus alſo, and Chryſppus have been known to retra&t and recant ſome points, which before 
timethey he'd, and that without any trouble of mind, without eriefe and remorſe, bur rather 
with pleaſure and contentment of heart: becauſe inthat ſpeculative or contemplative partof the 
ſoule,which is given to knowledee and learning only, there raign no paſhons to makereliſtance, 
inſomuch as the brutiſh parr being quier and at repoſe loveth not curiouſly to entermeddle in 
theſe and ſuch ike matters : By which meanes it hapneth, rhat the reaſon hath no ſooner a fur 
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of troch,but willingly ir enclineth thererozand doth re je& untruth and falfty : for that there lierh 


in it,and in go other part.elſe,that power and faculry to beleeve and give affent- one way, as alſo to 
be perlwadedfor toalter opinionand go another way, Whereas contrariwiſe,the couniels and de- 
liberations of. woridly affaires, - judgements alſo, and arbitriments, being for the moſt part full of 
paſſions, make the way ſomewhat difficult for reaſon to paſſe, and put her co michtrouble, For in 
theſe caſes,- the ſenſuall and unreaſonable part of the ſouke is ready to Ray and top her courle; yea, 
and tofricht her from going forward, mecting her either with the objeR of pleaſure 3 or-elſe ca- 
Ring inher way ſtumbling blocks of feare, of paine, of luſts and defires, | And' verily the deciding 
and judgement of this dilputationherh in the ſenſe, which feeleth as well the one asthe other,an 
5s tonched. with them both : For lay, that the one doth ſurmount and hath the vi&ory, it doth not 
therefore deteaturterly and deſtroy the other ; bur drawn1it is thercto perforce, and making reli- 
ſtance the while, As for example,the wanton and amorous perſon, when he checketh and reproverh 
himſelfe therefore,uſerh the dilcourſe of reaſon againſt the taid paſſion of his ; yet fo,as havirig them 
both aQually ſubhſting rogether in the ſoule : much like as it with his hand he repreſſed and kepr 
downthe onepatt, evflamed with an hot fit of paſſion, and yer feeling within/himfelte both parts, 
andthoſe aQtually in combate one againſt the other, Contrariwiſe.in thoſe conſultations; diſpures; 
and inquifitions which are not paſſionate,and wherein thoſe motions of the brutiſh part have no- 
thing to do, ſuch I meane as thoſe be eſpecially of the contemplative part: of the ſoule :.if they be 
equall and ſo continue, there enineth no determinate judgement and reſoluti6n': but a doubr re- 
mainethzas it it-were a certaine pauſe or ſtay ofthe underſtanding, not able'to proceed farther, but 
abiding in ſn{pence between two contrary opinions, Now. if itchance to encline unto offe of them; 
itis.becauſe the mightier hath over-weighedthe otherand annulled ir, yer fo; as it is not dilpleaſed 
or diſcontent,no nor conteſteth obſtinately afcerwards againſt the received opinion, To beſhorr, 
and to conclude all in one generall word 3 where it ſeemerh that one diſcourſe and reaſon is con- 
trary unto another 3 itargueth not by and by a conceit of twodiversſubjects, bur one a!oneinſun- 
dry apprehenſions and imaginations, Howbeit,whenſoever the brutiſh and ſeniuall part is in acon- 
Aict with reaſon, andthe ſame ſuch rhat ir can neither vanquiſh, nor be vanquiſhed withour ſome 
ſenſe of grievance: then incontinently this battell divideth the ſoule in twaine, ſo as the war 1s ev1- 
dent and ſepfible. And not only by his fight a man may 'knoiv how the ſource and beginning of 
theſe paſſions differeth fromthat fountaine of reaſon: but no lefle alſo by the conſequence that fol- 
loweth thereupon. For ſeeing thacpollible it is for a man tolove one child that is ingenious and to- 
wardly diſpoſed to vertue: as alſo affe&t another as well, who is illgiven and diflolute: conſfide- 
ring alſo that one may ule anger unjuſtly againſt his own children or parents» and another contrari- 
wiſe juſtly inthe defence of children or parents againſt enemies and tyrants, Like as in the one there 
is perceived a manifeſt combare and reſiſtance of paſſion againſt reaſon; ſo in the other, there may 
be ſeen as evident a yeelding and obeyſance thereof,ſuffering it ſelfe to be direted thereby ,yea, and 
willingly running and offering heraffitance and helping hand, To illuftrate this by a familiar exam 
ple,it hapneth otherwhiles, that an honeſt man eſpoulerh a wite according to the laws, with this in- 
tention only to cheriſh and keep her tenderly,yea,and to company with her duly,and according to 
the laws of chaſtity and honeſty : howbeit afterwards in tra& of time,and by long contirmaiice and 
converſing together,which hath bred in his heart the affeCtion of love, he per :erveth by diſcourſe 
of reaſon, and findeth 1n himſelfe that he loveth her more deerely and entirely than he purpofed at 
firſt, Semblably, young Scholars having met with gentle and kind Maſters, atthe beginhing, follow 
and afteA them in a kind of zeale,torthe benefit only that they reape by them, Howbeit afterwards 
in proceſle of time they fall to love them 3 and ſo inftead of familiarand dayly diſciples they be- 
come theirlovers,and ate ſocalled, The fame is uſually tobe ſeen inthe behaviour and carriage of 
men toward good Magiſtrates in Cities, neighbours alſo, kinsfolke and allies: For they begin ac- 
quaintance one with another after a civil ſort only.by way of duty, or neceſſity and uſe : bur after- 
wards by littie and little ere they be aware theygrow into anaffetionatelove of them, namely, 
when reaſon doth concur, perſwading and drawing unto it that part of themind which is the ſeat 
of paſſions andaffeRions, As for that Poer, whatſoever he was,that firſt wrote this ſentence, 
| Two ſorts there be of baſkfulneſſe, | 
The one we cannot blame, | 
The other trouble:th many an houſe, 
And doth deray the ſame, | 

Doth he not plainly ſhew that he hath found in him'elfe by experience oftentimes, thateven this 
aftetion by meanes of lingring delay.and putting off from timerotime. hath pur him bythe benefic 
of good opportunities, and hindred the execution of many brave affaires ?-Unto theſe proofes and 
allegations precedent, the Stoicks being forcedro yee!d, in regard they be ſocleare andevident : yet 
for ro make ſome way of evaſion and elcape they call ſhame, baſhfulneſle ; pleaſure, Joy 3 and feare) 
Warineſke or circumſpe&tion, And Iafluge you. no man could juſtly find fau't with theſe di'ouiſe- 
ments of odious things with honeſt termes : if ſo be they would artribure unto theſe paſſions the 
{aid names when they be ranged vndertherule of reaſon, and o91ve them their own hatefull rermes 

indeed, when they ſtrive with reaſon and violently. make refiftance, But when convinced by the 
teares which they ſhed,by trembling and quaking of their joynits.yea.by change of colour going and 
comming; inſtead of namivg Dolour and Feare direRly, cone ip with (1wor nor what) pretty 
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deyiſed termes of Morſures,ContraQians, or Conturbartions : alſo when they would Cloake andex. 
tenuate theimperteCtion of other paſſions, by calling laſt a prompritade or forwardriefſ to a thing: 
it ſremerh, tharby a flouriſh of fine words they devile ſhifts, evaſions,apd juſtzfieattons;nor philos 
ſophicall bur ſophiſticall, And yer verily.hey themſelves againe do tetgie'thoſe joyes, theſe promp® 
ticudes of the will and waxy circumſpections by the name of Expathres,i.e. good affeftions,andnor 
of Apathies,that is ro ſayy Impaſſibilities: wherein they, uſe the words aright and'ss they ovghe: 
Forchen is it truly called Expathie : 1, e. a good affeRion , when reaſon dothnot ney abolith the 
paſſon,but guiderh and ordereth che tame well in ſuch as be diſcreer-and'tempexate; Bit 'what be- 
fallech unto vicious and difſolute perſons ? Snrely,when they have ſet down 1n their judgement and 
relolution to love father and mother as tenderly as onelover may another, yer they are nor able rs - 
performe ſo much, Mary ſay, that they determine to affeft acurrezan or a flatreter; preſently rhey 
can fird in their hearts to Jove ſuch moſt deexely, Moreover, if irwere ſo, that. paſſion and jndoe- 
ment wereboth one, it could nor. otherwiſe be, ſo foone as one had derermined thathe onge rq 
love or hate, but thar preſently lave orhate would follow thereupon, - But now it falleth ont cleane 
comtraty 3 for that |the paſſion asit accorderh well with ſome judgementsand obeyeth 3 fo ir repug- 
neth withothers,and is obſtinate and diſobedient : whereuponic is;rhat themſelves enforced there- 
to by the truth of the thing, do affirme and pronounce thatevery judgement isnot a pafſion, bnt 
that only which Rixreth- pp and moverh a (frong and vehement appetite to athing: conteſfing 
thereby, no doubt, that one thing it 1s 1n us which judzerh, and another thing that ſuffererh, tharis. 
to fay, which receivethpaſſions: like as rhat which'moverh, and that which is moved be divers, 
Certes, eva1Chryþppra himſelte, defining in many places what is Patience and what is Continency, 
doth avouch, That they be habitudes;apt and fir to obey and follow the choice of reaſon: whe; 
he ſheweth evidently that by the force of truth he was driven to confeſſe and avow;: That there is 
one thing in us which doth ebeyand yeeld,and another which being obeyed;is yedded umo,and nor 
obeyeds refiſted, | '- 


Furthermore as touching the Stoicks, who hold, Thar all fins and faults be equall, neither will 
this place,nor the time now {erve to argue againſt them, whether in other points they ſwerve from 
checruth: howbeir, thus much by the way Idare bebold to ſay, That inmoſt things they will be 
found to repugne reaſon,even againſt appaxent and manifeſt evidence; For accordins totheir opini- 
on every paſſion or perturbation isa faulr,and whoſnevergrieve, feare, or Inſt, do fin: but in thoſe 
paſſions great differencethere is ſeen according to moteor Tefle : for who would ever beſo grofle, 
as to ſay,that Dolons ſeate was equall tothefeare of Fax? who as Homer Writeth, 


As he went ont of fi:ld did tuyyne 
Aud lock behiad full oft : 
With knee before knee decently, 
And ſo retired ſoft, 

Or comparethe ſorrow of King Alexander, who would needs have killed himſelfefor thedeath of 
Clytzs, to that of Plato for the death of Socrates? For dolours and griefes encreaſe exceedingly 
when'they grow upon occaſion of that which hapneth. beſides all reafon 3 like as any accident which 
fallech our beyond our expeRtation is moregrievous, andbreederh greater anguiſh thanthar where- 
of a reaſon may be rendred, and which a man mighr ſuſpe& ro follow, As for example, if he who 
everexpected to ſee his ſonadvancedto honour, and living ingreat reputation among men, ſhould 
heaie ſay thathe were in priſon,and put to allmanner of torture, as Parmexo was advertiſed of his 
ſon Ph.lotas, And who will ever ſay, that the anger of Nicocreen againſt Anaxarchus,was to be com- 
pared with that of 1{.zgas againſt Philewor, which aroſe npon the ſame occafion,for that they both 
were ſpightſvlly revited by them 1n reproachfull rermes3 for Nicocreon cauſed Anaxarchus to be 
braid ina morter with iron peſiles: whereas 2{agas commanded the Executioner to lay a ſharpe 
naked iword upon the neck of Philexzor, and ſo tolet him go without doing him anymore harme, 
Andtherefore it is, that P/ato namedangerthe ſinewes of the ſoule,giving us thereby to underſtand 
that roey gh Ds eek: hed by birterneſſe, andler ſlack by mildnefſe. Burthe Stoicks, for to avoid 
and pur backthe'e obxxions,and ſuch like, deny that theſe ſtrerchings and vehement fits of paſhons 
be according to jvdgementr, for thatir mayfaile and erremany waies : ſaying, they be certaine pricks 
or ſlings, contractions. diftufiens,or dilatations, which inpropertion, and according to reafon,may 
be greater orleſle, Certes, what variety there is in judgement, ir is plaine andevident, For ſome . 
there be that deeme poverty not to be i]]: others hold:thar ts very1ll: ard there axe againe,who 
account it the wort thing in the worid 5 inſomuch asto avoidit, they could be content to throw 
themſelves headlong from high rocks into the ſea, Alſoyou ſhall have thoſe, who reckon death to 
beevil,in that only ic depriverh vs of thefruition of anygood things : others there be,who think 
and ſay as much. bur iris in regard of the eternall corments and horrible puniſhments that be under 
the eround inhell. As for bodily healch,ſome love icno otherwiſe thana thing aoreeable tonature, 
and profitable withall: others take it ro be the ſoveraigne good in the world, as without which 
they make no reckoning of riches,ot children, 

Ne yet of crown and regall dignity, 

: Which men do match even with divinity, 
Nay they.lctnotinthe endrothinke and lay, That vertueit ſelfe ſerverh in no Read, ard availeth 
novght,unlefſeir be accompanied with good health : whereby it appearerh,that as rouching judge- 
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- ment,ſomeerre more,ſome leſs,But my meaning is not now to diſpute acainſt this evaſion of theirs; 
Thus much only 1 purpo'e to take for mine ady antage out of their own confeſſion. in that themſelves 
dogrant,Thar the brutiſh and ſenſuall part,according to which,they ſay that paſſions be greater and 
moreviolent,is different from judgement:andſhowloever they may ſeeme to conteſt andcavil abour 
' words and nameszthey grant the tubſtanceand he thing rt ſe]fe inqueſtion, joyning with thoſe who 
- maintain thar the reatonlels part of the ſoul which entertaineth paſſions,is airogether different from 
' that which is able to diſcourle,reaſon,and judge, And verily Chryſippus. in thoſe books which heen- 
. tituled,Of Anomology, after he had written and taught,rhar anger is blind, and many times will riot 
rmit a man toſee thoſe things which be plaine and apparent, and as often caſteth a dark miſt over 
that which he hath already perfectly learned and known ; proceedeth forward a little farther: For 
(quorh he) the paſſions which ariſe,drive our andchaſe forth all diſcourſe of reaſon,and ſuch things 
as were judged and determined otherwiſe ag:inſt them,urgingir (lll by force unto contrary ations, 
Then he uſeth the teſtimony of enander the Poer,whoin one place writeth thus, by way of excla= 
mation; Woworth the trme, wretch that I am, 
How ras my mind diſtraurht 
In body mine? where were mywits ? 
Some folly ( ſure ) me caught, 
. What time I fellto this, For why ? 
T hereof 1 made no choice, 
Far beter things they were, iw;, 
Which had my farmer waice, | 
The ſame Chyyſipprs alſo going on (til): It being fo (quoth he) that a reaſonable creature is by ria= 
ture borne and given to ule the realoninall things, and to begoverned thereby : yer notwithitan- 
ding we reje& and calt it behind ns, being over-ruled by another more violent motion that carrieth 
-us away, In which words,what doth heelfe bur conteſle evenchat which hapneth upon the diſſen- 
tion between affeCtion and reaſon ? Forir were a meere ridiculous mockery indeed, as Plato ſaith, 
. to affirmethara man werebetter and worſe than) himlelfe: 'or that he were ablenow to maſter him- 
ſelfe, and anon ready to be maſtered by himſelfe, and how were it poſſible that the ſame man ſhould 
be better and worſe than himſelfe, and at once both maſterand ſervant, unleſſe every one wete na- 
turally in ſome ſort double, and had in him ſomewhar better and ſomewhat worſe? And verily by 
that meanes he thathath the worſe part, obedient to the better,hath power over himſelfe, yea, and 
is better than himſelfe : whereas he rhat ſuffererh the bruriſh and unreaſonable part of his ſoule tc 
command and go before,ſo as the better and morenoble part doth follow, and is ſerviceable unto 
it,he nodoubt 1s worſe than himſelfe : he 1s( I fay ) incontinent, or tatherimpotent, and hath no 
power over himſelfe, but diipoſed contrary to nature, For according to the courle and ordinance 
of nature, meet and fit it is that reaſon being divine and heavenly ſhould command and rule that 
which is ſenſuall and void of reaſon : which as itdoth ariſe and ſpring out of the very body, ſo it 
reſembleth it,as participating the properties and paſſions thereof, yea, and naturally isfull of them, 
as being deeply concorporate and throughly mixed therewith: As it may appeare by all the moti- 
ons which it harh, tending to no other things but thoſe that be material and corporall,as receiving 
their augmentations and diminntions from thence, ( or to g's more properly ) being ſtretched our 
andler {lack more or leſſe,accordingrto the mutations of the body, Which isthe cauſe thatyoung 
perſons are quick,prompt, and audacious raſhalſo,for that they befull of bloud,and the ſame hor, 
theirluſts andappetitesare likewiſe fiery, violent, andfurious: whereas Contrariwile in old folke, 
becauſe the ſource of concupilcence ſeared about the liver is after a ſort quenched, yea, and be- 
come weake and feeble, reaſon is more vigorous and predominantinthem, as much as the ſenſuall 
and paſſionate part doth laneuiſh andgecay together with the body, And verily this is that which 
doth frame and diſpoſethe nature of wild bealts to divers paſſions: For it 1s norlong of any opini- 
ons good or bad which ariſe inthem, that ſome of them are ſtrong, venturous, and.teareleſle, yea, 
and ready to withſtand anyperils preſented betore them : others againe be ſo ſurpriſed with feare 
and fright, that they dare not ftir or doanything: bur the force and power which lieth inthe bloud, 
in the {pirits, and in the whole body. is that which cauſerh this diverfity of paſſions, by reaſon that 
chepaſſible part growing our of the fleſh as from a root, doth bud torth and bring with ir a quality 
& pronenefle ſemblable.But in man thatrhere is a ſympathy and feilow moving of the body,together 
with the motions of the paſſions, may be proved by thepale colour, the red fluſhing of theface;the 
trembling of the joynts, and panting and leaping of the heart in feate and anger: And againe onthe 
contrary fide,by the dilatations of the arteries, heart, and colour, in hopeand expeCtation of ſome 
pleaſures, Burt which as the divine ſpirit and undetſtanding of man doth move of it ſelfealone 
withour any paſſion,then the body is at repoſe and remaineth quiet, nor communicating norpartici- 
| patingany whit with the operation of the mind and intendment, no more than it being diſpoſed ro 
Rudy upon any Mathemarticallpropeſition, or othet ſcience ſpeculative, it calleth for Za A and 
aſſiſtance of the unreaſonable part: By whichitis manifeſt, thar there be two, diſtin&t parts in us, 
different in faculty and powet one from another, In ſum,Go through the univerſal world, all things 
(as they themſelves affirme,and evident experience doth convince) are governed aud ordered ſome 
by a certaine habitude, others by nature : ſome by a ſenſuall and unreaſonable ſoule : others by thar 
which hath reaſon and underſtanding, Of all whichman hath his part at once, yea, and was borne 
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naturally with theſe difterencesaboveſaid. For contained he 1s by an habitude: nouriſhed by ng 
ture : reaſon and underſtanding he uſeth : he hath his proportion likewiſe of that which is unrege 
ſonabie and inbred, there is together with him the ſource and primitive caute of paltions, asa 
thing neceſſary for him, neither doth it enter into him from without: in which regard it ought 
not to be extirped utterly, bur hath need only of ordering and government :, whereupon Realon 
dealeth not after the Thracian manner,nor like King Lycuyrgzs, who commanded allvines without 
exception to be cut down, becauſe wine cauſed drunkenneſſe: it rooteth not our (1 ſay ) allaf- 
feftions indifferently one with another, theprofitable as well as the hurtful: bur ( like unto the 
good gods Phytalmius and Hemerides, who teach us to order plants thatthey may fruQtifie, and to 
make them gentle which were ſavage ) to cut away that which groweth wild and ranke, to laveall 
the teft,and' {o to order and mannage the ſame, that it may ſerve for 200d uſe, Forneither do they, 
ſhed and ſpill their wine upon the floore who areaffraid to bedrunke, bur allay the lame with waters 
nor thoſe who fear the violence ofa paſſion,do take it quite away,but rather temper andqualiferhe 
ſame : like as folke vſe to breake horſes and oxen from their fingirg out with their heeles, rheig 
ſiffeneſle and curſineſle of the head, and ftubbornneſle in receiving the bridle or the yoke, butda, 
not reſtraine them of other motions in going about their worke and doing their deed, And een 
ſo verily, reaſon maketh good ule of theſe paſſions, whenthey be well ramed and brought (as it 
were) to hand : without over-weakning orrooting out cleane that part of the ſoule which is made 
forto ſecond reaſon, and do it good ſervice : Foras Pindarm ſaith, | 

The horſe doth ſerve in choriot at the hill, 

T he oxe at pleugh doth labour hardin field, 

Wo lift in haſte wild Bore for to kill, 

| The hardy heund he muſt provide with 5k; | 
And I aflure you;the entertainment of theſe paſſions and their brecd, ſerve infſar better ſtead, when 
thicy do affiſt reaſon.and give an edge (as it were) and vigour unto vertues, than the beaſts above na- 
med intheir kind, Thus moderate ire doth ſecond valour and fortitude: hatred of wicked perions 
helperh theexecution of Juſtice : andindignation is juſt anddue unto thoſe who withourany me- 
rit or deſert enjoy thefelicity ofthis life : who alſo for that their hearr is puffed up with fooliſh 
arrogancy,and enflamed with diſdainetullpride and inſolence in regard of their proſperity,haveneed 
to be taken down and cooled, Neitheris a man able by any meanes ( would he never {ofaine ) ro 
ſeparate from true friendſhip.,naturall indulgence, and kind afteQtion : nor from humanity, commile- 
ration,and pity 3 ne yetfrom perſe&benerolence and good-will, the fellowſhipin joy andiorrow, 
Now if it be true (as it is indeed). that they do groflelyerre who would abolith ali love becanic of 
fooltth and wanton love: ſurely they do amifle, whe for covetouineſle fake ard grceaineficof mo- 
ney do blame and condemnequite all other appetites and deſires, They do (I ay )as much as thoſe, 
who would forbid running altogether, becauſe a man may fiumble and catch a tall as he runneth: or 
debar ſhooting forthat we may over-ſhoot and miſſe the marke: or to condemre heering of mn- 
ſick,becauſe a diſcord or Jar 1s offenſiveto the eare, For like as in ſounds. muſick maketh an accord 
and harmony, not by taking away the loud and baſe notes : And in our bodies Phyfck procurerh 
health,nor by deſtroying heat and cold, but by a certaine temperature ard m:xture ofthem both in 
200d proportion: Evenſo it fareth inthe ſoule of man, wherein reaſon haththe predominarceand 
Victory : Namely, when the power thereof,the paſſions.perturbations,ard motions are reduced in- 
toakindof moderation and mediocrity, For no doubt exceſſive ſorrow and heavincfſe, immea> 
ſurable joy and gladnefle in the ſoule, may be aptly compared toa ſweiling 2nd inflammation in 
- body,butneither joy nor orrow fimply 1n it ſelfe, And therefore Homer in this wiſe {cntence of 
IS, , . 

A man of worth doth never colour change, 

Exceſſive feare in him is very ſtrange, 
Doth not abo!1ſh feare altogether, bur the extremity thereof ; to the end, that a man ſhould nor 
thinke thar either valour is deſperate folly,or confidence audacious temerity, And therefore in piea- 
ſures and delights we ought likewiſeto cut off immoderateluſt : as alſo in raking puniſhmcnt, ex- 
treme hatred of malefaCtors, He that can do ſo ſhall be reputedin the one not indolent. but tem= 
perate,and intheorher nor bitter and cruell, bur juſt and righteous, Whereas let paſhons be rid 
Cleane away (if that were poſſible to be done ) our reaſon will be found in many things more dull 
and idle : like as the pilot and Maſter of a ſhip hath littletodo, if the wind be laid and no gale at all 
ſtirring, And verily (as it ſhould ſeeme) wiſe Law-makers, ſeeing this wellenough, have with great 
policy oven occaſion in Cities and Common-wealths of Ambition and Emulation among Cit1zens 
one with another : and inthe field againſt enemies deviſed to excite the courage of Souldiers, and 
to whertheir ire and manhood by ſound oftrumpets, fifes, drums, and other inſtruments, For not 
only in Poetry (as Platoſaith very well) he that 1s inſpired, and (as it were) raviſhed with the di- 
vine inftin& of the Muſes, will makea ridiculous foole of him, who otherwiſe is an exce'lent Poer, 
and his crafts-maſter, as having learned the exquiſite knowledge of the art : bur alſo in battels, the 
heat of courage ſer on fire with acertaine divine inſpiration is invincible, and cannot be withſtood, 
This isthat martiall fury,which(as Homer ſaith)the gods do infuſe or infire rather into warlike men: 

Thus having ſaid he did inſpire 

The Princes heart with might andire, 


And 
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And againe, PL 
One god or,other ſurely doth him aſſiſts 
Elſe faring thus, he never couldperþſt, | 
As i to the diſcourſe ot reaſon they had adjoyned paſſion as a prick to incite, and achariotto ſa 
ir forward, Certes, even theſe very Stoicks with whom now we argue, and who ſeeme to reject 
all paſſions, we may ke oftentimes, how they fir up young men with praiſes, andasoften rebuke 
them with ſharpe admonitions andſevere reprehenfions. Whereof there mult needs enſue of the 
| one partpleaſure,and of theother partdiſpleaſure, For ſurely checks and faulr-findings Brike a cer- 
raine repentance and ſhame: of which two, the former is comprized under ſorrow, and the latter 
under feare : and theſe be the uſe tharthey uſe principally ro chaftiſe and corre& withall, Which 
was the reaſon that D-ogenes upon atime, when he heard P/ato lo highly praiſed and extolled; And 
what great and worthy matter (quorh he) find you inthat. man, who having been a Philoſopher ſo 
long & taught che precepts thereof, hath not in all this time grieved and wounded the heart of any 
one perſon ? For ſurely the Mathemaricall ſciences a man cannot ſo properly call the eares or han- 
dles of Philoſophy (to uſe the words of Xenocrates) as he may afhrme that theſe affeCtions of young 
men, to wit, baſhfulneſſe, defire, repentance, -plealure and paine are their handles, whereof reaſon 
and law together taking hold by a dilcreer, apt, and wholeſome touch bring a yourg man ſpeedily 
and effeQually into the right way, And therefore the Lacedzmonian ſchoole-maſtet and gover- 
nour of children {aid very well,when heprofeſſed,that he would bring to paſſe that the child whom 
he rooke ifito his tuition ſhould joy in honeſt things, and grieve in thoſe that were foule and diſ- 
honeſt, Then which there cannot poſſibly be named a more worthy. or commendable end of the 
liberall education and bringing up of a young youth welldeſcended, 
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_ Of Vertue andVite. 
The Summary: - 

N this little Treatiſe, adjoyned aptly unto the former;the Author proveth, that outward and corrnpti- 
ble things be not they that ſet the ſoule in repoſe, | but reaſonwell ruled and governed : And afterthat 
he hath depainted the miſerable eſtate of wicked and ſinfull perſons, troubled and tormented with their paſ® 


fions both night and dayghe proveth by proper and apt ſimilitudes, that Philoſophy together with the love of 
wertue, bringethtrue contentment and happineſſe indeed unto aman, E4 


Of Vertue andVice. 


| EE and commonly iis thought,that they bethegarments which do heat s man; andyet 


of themſelves they neither do heat,nor bring any heat with them: for take any ofthem apart by 
it ſelfe you ſhall findit cold ; which is the reaſonthat men being very hot, and ina fit of a fea- 

' ver,love oftento change their cloaths for to coole and refreſh their bodies. ' But the rrath is 

this,Looke what heata man doth yeeld from himfelfe, the cloaths or garments rhat cover the body 
do keepin theſame, and. unite cloſe together :' and being thus included and held in, ſuffer ir nor to 

evaporate, breath our, and vaniſh away, The ſame errourin theſtate of this life hath deceived ma- | 
ny aman, who imagine that if they maydwell inſtately and gorgeous great houſes; be attendedupon 

with a number of ſervants; retaine a ſort of ſlaves, and cangathertogerher huge ſums of gold and 

Glver,then they ſhall live in joy and pleaſure : whereas in very ſooth, the ſweet and joyfull life pro- 
ceedeth nor from any thing withour, But contrariwiſe,when a man haththoſe goodly chings about 

him, it is himſelfe thar addeth a pleaſure andgrace unto them, even from his own nature and civill 
behaviour, compoſed by morall vercue withinhim, which is the veryfountaine and lively ſpring of 
allgood contentment, | | ] ak 

| For if the fire do alwaies barne out light, 
More ſtately is the houſe, and faire in ſighs, 

Semblably; riches are more acceptable, glory hath thebetter and more ſhining luſtre, yea, and au- 
thoriry catrieth thegreatergrace, if the inward joy of the ſoule be joyned therewith : For ſurely 
men do endure poverty,exile, and baniſhment our of their own countries. yea,and beare the burden 
of old age willingly and with moreeaſe,according as theirmannersbe mild, and theminddiſpoſed | 
tomeekneſle, And like as ſweer odors,and Arematicall perfumes, give apleafant ſmell unto thred- 
bare and raggedcloaths ; bur contrariwiſe,. therich robe of Angbyſes yeelded from under it fttti- 
king matter and corrupt bloud ; which as the Poerfaith, 

Ran down by drops upon his cloaks | 
| : Of file ſofine, andit did ſoake, , 
Evenſo, with vertne, any ſort ofhite,and all manner of living is pleaſant apd void of ſorrow : where- - 
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as contrariwiſe, vice cauſerh thoſe things which otherwiſe ſeemed great, honourable, and magnifi- 
cent, to be odious, loathſome, and unwelcome tothole that have them, if ( I lay) it be mingled 
therewith,according to the teſtimony of theſevulgar verſes : | 

T his manwho whiles hewalkg abroad in ſtreet - 

Or market plase ts ever happy thought : . 

No ſooner ſets within his own houſe feet, 

Thrice wretched but he isand not for nought, 

His wife (as maſter) hathof all thepower, | 

She bids,commands,ſhe chides and fights each hogre, 
And yet one may with eaſe be rid and divorced fromiucha curft and ſhrewd wite, if hebea man 
indeed, and not a bond-ſlave ; but for thine owne vice, nomeanes will ſerve to exempt theefrom 
ir, Itis notenough to command it to be gone, by ſending alittle ſcript or bill of divorcement, and 
to thinke thereby to. be delivered from troubles, and io to live alone inquiet-and repoſe. For ir 
cleaveth cloſe within the ribs;ir (ticketh faſt in the very bowels, x dwelleth there both night and 
day, | | EE Lg 


It barneth theeyet fire-brand none us ſeen, 
And haſtneth age apace before thou ween, Eon” 
A troubleſome companion it .is upon the way, by reaſon of arrogancy and prefurmprion ; acoſtl 
and ſumptuons gueſt at. the table for ney and gourmandiſe: anunpleaſant and comberſome beds, | 
fellow in themight,inregard of thoug Ws,cares,and' jealoufies,which breake the ſleep,or troublethe, 
ſame withiantafties, For whiles men lieaſleep the body is at-reft and repoſe; bur the mind all the 
while i:difquietedand affrighted with fearefultdreames,and tymultnous viſions, by reaſon of ſuper- 
fiitious feareot the gods, 
If that I leep,when ſorrows me ſurpriſe, - 
Then fearefull dreames me kill before I riſe, 
faith one, And even ſo do other vices ſerve men: to wit, Ehvy, Feare, Wrath, Wanton love, and 
Unoridled 1:&, For in theday time, viceilooking ont; and compoſing it {elfe omewhatanto others 
abroad, is ſomewhat aſhamed of her ſelfe,and covereth her paſſions ; ſhe giveth not her ſelfe whol- 
ly to her motions and perturbations, bnt many timesdoth trive againe and make reiiftance: but in 
ſicep. being without thedanger of lawsandthe / opinion'of the world, being far removed (as it 
were) from feare and ſhame: then ic ſetrcchall luſts aworke, uuicn ir quicknerh and raiſerh. upall 
lewdnefle, and then. irdiſplayerh all laſcivious wantonnefle, Irtempterh: ( as Pars faith) aman to 
hayecarnall dealing with his own mother, and to eate of ſorbidden and'unlawfull meats: there is 
no.villany that it forbeaxeth 3 executing(ſofar forth as itis abie) allabomination,and hath thefrui-' 
tion thereof,if it be bur by illufons and tanta(ticall dreames, which end not: inany pleaſure, nor ac- 
compliſhment of concupiſcence,butare powerfull only to excite; ſtir,and provoke (till the fits of ſe- 
cret paſſions and maladies of a corrupt heart. ' Whereinlieth then the pleaſure and delight of fin, if 
it be ſo, that inno place, nor atany time,it be void ofpenſiveneſſexare and griete ? If it never have 
contentment, bur alwaies in moleſtationand trouble, without repoſe? As forcarnall delights and 
fleſhly pleaſures, the good complexion and found conflitution of an, healthfull bodygiverh there- 
to meanesplace, opportunity and breeding, Bur in the ſoule it-is nor poſſible that there ſhould be 
engendredany,mirth,joy,and conentment,unleſle the fit foundarionbe jaid in- peace of conſcience, 
and txanquillty of ſpitit, void of feate,. and enjoying aſetled calmein all afſurance and confidence, 
withoutany ſhew of tempeſt toward. Forotherwue,tuppole that ſome hope do ſmile, upon a man; 
or'{ay; thatdelight tickle alittle; the fame anon is troubled,and a)lthe ſport, is marred by ſome care=- 
full cogitation breaking forth: like as the obje&and: concurrence of one rock troubleth.and over= 
chrowerhallthough the-water and\weathier both be-never ſo celme, YT 
Naw.gather gold and:{pare notby heaps,rakeand ſcrape together miſſes of filver, build faire.gal- 
ard (tately-walking-places, repleniſh allthy houſe with ſaves, and a whole City with debtors: 
fle.withall thoudoallay thepaſſions.of thy mind; unlefle thou Ray and appeaſe thy infatiable 
luft ard deſire ; upleffe thou free and deliver thy ſelfefrom all feare and carking cares : thou doſt as 
much asfareine wine,or make Ipocras for one that isfick of afeaver, give honeytoa cholerick perſon 
i{eaſed with the raging;motion of choler,offermeatsand viands to thoſe that be fick of a Romachi- 
call flux.continual lask,vlceration of the guts,and bloudy flix, who neither take pleaſe therein,nor ' 
are the betterbur the worſe rather a grear.deale for them, See you not how fick tolkes are offended, 
and their tomacks riſe at the moſt fine, coſtly, anddaintieft meats that beoffered uyro them ? How 
they. ſpicthem forth againe, and willnone, though they be forced uponthem? Andyer afterwards, . 
when the body is reduced againeinto good temperature: ' when pure ſpirits and good freſh bloudis . 
coeds and when the ,naturall heat is reftored-and becomefamiliar and kind: thenthey riſeup,. 
on their, feet to. their. meat, then their tomacks ſerye to eate full ſayourly of courle bread with, 
cheele arcreſles, andtherein they take great pleaſure and contentment: Thelikediſpoſition inthe. 
minddoth reaſon-worke, Thenand never beforeſhalt thou be pleated and art peace with thy ſelfe, 
whenthou haſt oncelearned what is good and honeſt indeed: In poverty thou ſhaltlivedelicioufly 
likea King: orina private and quiet (tate ſequeſtred trom civilland pyblike affaires, rhou ſhalt hve 
as wellas they who havethe conduR of greatarmies,andgoverne the common-weale, When thou 
haſt Rydied-Philoſophy and.prefited therein, thou alt-never lead #life in diſcomtentaeor;but ſhaic 
| AIne 
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learne how £0 away with any eſtate and coutſe of life, and therein find no ſmall joy and hearts eaſe; 
Thy riches thou wilt rejoyce in,becaule thou ſhalt havebetter means to do good unto allmen: In 
poverty likewiſe thou wilt take joy mn regard that thou ſhalt have fewer cares to trouble thee: Glo- 

will tucne to thy ſolace, when thou ſhaltlee thy ſelfe ſo honoured: andthy low eftate and obſcure 
condition will be no lefſe comfort;forthar:thou ſhalt be ſafe and ſecured from envy, 
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T hat Vertue may be taught and learned. 
The Summary. 


Lutarch refuting here the error of theſe, who are of opinion, That by grod anddiligent inſtruftion a 
Pi cannot become the better; recommend:th ſufficiently the ftady of Vertue, And toprovethis aſſer- 
zion of hisyhe ſheweth that the apprentiſſage of that,which is of ſmall conſequence in this worldywitu:ſſeth 
enough that a man ought tobe trained from day today to the knowledge of things that are beſeeming and 
portly his perſon: Afterwards, he declareth that as much. travell ſhould be employed to make him com- 
prehend ſuch things 45 be far diſtant from the capacity and excellency of his ſpirit * In which diſcourſe he 
taxeth coverttythoſe vaine and giddy heads, wha ( as they ſay) run after their own ſhadow, whereas they 
ſhould ſtay and reff upon that which i firme and permanent, | 


That Vertue may be taught and learned, 


X pE diſpute of Vertue,and putin queſtion, whether Prudence, Juſtice, Loyalty, and 
"1 # Honeſty may be taught or no?. And: do we adimire then the works of Oratours, 
 W WW Sailers,and Ship-matiers,Archirects,Husbandmen,and an infinite number of other 
-- ſuch which beexrant ? Whereas of good men we have nothing bur theirbare and 
ſimple names,as if they were Hijppo-Comunres, Gyants orCyclops: and marvell we that of vertnous 
ations which beenrire,perfe&, and unblameable, 'nonecan be fannd : ne yer any manners ſo com- 
poſed according roduty, bur. that they be rainted-with-ſome paſſions and vitious perturbations ? 
Yea, and-if.it- happenthat nature ofther ſelfe bring forth ſome good and honeſt ations, the ſame 
ſraightwaies are darkened, corrupted, and in a manner marred by certaine ſtrange mixtures of con- 
trary matters that creep intothem: like as when among good corne there grow up, weeds and wild 
buſhes that choakertheſame3 or when ſome kind and gentle truit is cleane altered by tavage non- 
riſhment. Men learneto fing,ro dance,to read and write.to' till the ground,and to ride hortſes.they 
learnelikewiſe to ſhew themſelves, toſhoo on their appattel} decently ; they are taught to wait at 
cyp and trencherzto give drinkeat the table.to ſeaſon and dreſſe meat : and none of all thiscan they 
$kill ro performe and do handſomely, if they be not trained therero : and yer ſhall thar, for which. 
theſe and ſuch like qualities they learne, co wit,'.good life and honeſt converſation be reckoned a 
meerecaſuallthing,comming by chance andfortune, andwhich can neither be ravght not learned ? 
Oh good Sirs,what a thing'1s this ? In ſaying, That Vertuecannor be taught, we deny withall that it 
150: hath any being, For1f it betrue that thelearning of it is the generation and breeding thereof, 
certes he that hindereth the one ditannulferh the other: and indenying that it may be taught, we 
orant that no'ſuch thinke thereis atall : Andyetas Platofaith, forthe neck of a Lute not made iti 
proportion to the reſt of the body, there was never known ore brother goro war with another, 
nor a friend to quatrrell with his friend ne yet two neighbour cities to fal! out and maintaine deadly 
fend, to the interchangeable werking and ſuffering of thoſe miſeries and calamiries which follow 
open war, Neither can any man come forth and fay.thart by occaſion of anaccent (as for example, 
whether the word 7elchines ſhould bepronounced with the accent over the ſecond {yllable or no ) 
there arole ſedition and difſention in anyciry 3 or debate in a houſe berween man and wife abour 
the warpe and woofe of any webbe : Howbeic never manyet would take in hand to weare a peece 
of cloath.nor handle a book, nor play upon the lute or harpe, unleſle he had learned before ; for al- 
beit he were not like to ſuſtaine any great loſſe and norall dammage thereby, yet he would feareto 
be mocked and laughed to ſcorne tor his labour,in which caſe as Heraclitas faith, ir,were better for 
a man to conceale his own ignorance: and may ſuch an one thinke then, that he could order a houſe 
well. rule a wife, and behave himſelfe as it becommeth in marriage, beare magiſtracy, or governe 4 
common-weale as. he ought, being never bound and brought upto it? Diogenes eſpying upon a time 
a doy-eating greedily,and unmannerly,gave his Maſter or Tutor a good cuffe on the eare : and good 
reaſothe had ſo to do,as imputing the PS leraclibe ro him,who had nor taught;than to the bay,who 
had.not Jearned'berrer manners, Andis it ſo. indeed? Ought they of necefſiry,who would be man- 
vetly at the table, both in putting handto a diſh of mear, and taking the cup with a good grace, or 
as Ariſtophanes (auh, Tp — 


At 
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At board not feeding greedily, 1 : x 
Nor laughing muchgundecently, | Fi. 
Nor croſſing feet full wantonly, | Et Be (2p ct 3-50 
tobe taughteven fromtheir infancy, And is it poſſible that the ſame ſhould knowhow to behave. 
themſelves in wedlock, how to manage the affaires of State, how ro converſe amons men, how to 
beare office without touch and blame,unleſle rhey have learned firſt how to carry themſelves one to- 


ward another ? Ari/tipps anſwered upon atime, when one ſaid unto him, And are you firevery - 


where ? I ſhould (quoth he, laughing merrily ) caſt away the fare for ferriage, which I = Ag the 
marriner, if I were every where, And why might not a man ſay likew:te, If children be notthe 
bercer tor rheir reaching,the ſalary is loft which men beftow upon their Maſters and Teachers, Bur 
we ſeethat they taking them into their governance preſently fromtheir nurſes, like as they did forme 
their hmbs and joynts featly with their hands, do prepare and frame their manners accordingly, 
and fer them in the right way to vertue, And to this purpoſe anſwered very wiſely aLaconian 
Schovle-maſter to one who demanded of him,whargood hedid to the child of whom he hadthe 
charge ? Mary (quoth he) I make himto take joy and pleaſure in thoſe things that be honeſt, And 
£0 ſay a truth, theſe teachers and governours inftruct children to hold up their heads ſtraight asthey 
gointhe fireet,and not to beare it forward : alſo, not todip into ſauce, but with one finger: not to: 
rake breador fiſh bur with rwaine : to rub or ſcratch after this or thatmanner : and thus and thus to- 
rruſſe and hold up their cioaths, What ſhalt. we fay then to him, who would make us beleeve that. 
the Art of Phyiick profeſſeth to ſcourethe morphew, or heale a whit-flaw: burnor to curea plen- 
rifie,teaver, or the phreniie? And what differeth he fromthem, who hold thatrhere be ſchooles and 
rnles to teach petties andlittle children how to be mannerly, and demeane thenvelvesinſmall mat-. 


ters; but as for great,important,and abſolute things, it muſt be nothing elſe bur uſe and cuſtome, or | 


eliemeere chance and tortune that doth effe& them ? For like as he were ridiculous, and worthy to 
be ianghed at, who ſhould ſay, that no man ought to lay hand upon theoare forto row,but hethat 
hath been prentiſeto it; bur ſit-at theſterne and guid the helme he may who was never taughtit: 
even ſo.he,who maintainerh, that in ſome inferiour arts rhere is required q—_ burtorthe 
attaining of vertnenonear all, deſerveth likewiſeto be mocked, And verily, he ſhould do.contrary 
unto the Scythians: For they,as Herodotus writeth, uſe to pur our the eyes of their (layes only, to 
the end that being blind they might turne roundabout with cheir milke, and ſo ir and ſhake ic, 
Bur heforſooth putreth the eye of reaſon inco thele baſeand inferinnr artsqwhich areno better than 


ſer. ants waiting upon others 3 but plucketh irfrom vertue, Iphicrates anſwered contrariwiſe, being - 


demanded of Callias the ion of Chabrias, by way of contempt and derifion, inthis wite, Whatare 
you fir? An Archer? A Targetiere? a manat armes? Or alighGarmed Souldier ? I am none ( quoth 


he) of all theſe, butrather one of thoſe who commandeth them all, Well, ridiculous then is he, 
and veryabſurd,who would ſay,There werean art to be taught, of drawing a bow andſhooting, of 
fighting cloſe at hand,being armed ar all pieces, of diſcharging bullers with a ling, or offitting and: 


riding an horſe; bur forſooth to lead and condudt an army,there was none at all: as who would ſay, 
that teat were athing not learned, bur comming by chance, I know not how, And yer I muſt needs 


ſay,moreſottiſh and fooliſh were he, who ſhould hold and affirme that Prudence only couldnor 
be taught, without whichno other Arts and Sciences be worth ought,or availe any whit, Thatthis' 


is true,and that ſhe is alonethe guide which leadeth and guideth all other Sciences, Arts, 'and Ver- 
runes, givingrhem every one their due placeand honour, and making them profitable to mankind, a 


man may know bythis, ifrhere werenothing elſe, That there would be no grace art a feaſt, though 


the meat were never ſo well dreſſed and ſerved up by skilfull Cooks, though there wete proper 
Eſcuirs or Shewers to ſet the diſhes upon the boord, Carvers, Taſters, Skinkers, and other Servi- 
tors and waitors enough, unleſle there be ſome good order obſerved among the ſaid Miniſters, to 
placeand diſpoſe every thing as it ought, 
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How a man may diſcerne a Flatterer from a Friend, © 


The Summary. 


Tx traveler hath great occaſion and cauſe to rejuyce, if in his journey he go with a gaod companion, 
who by his pleaſant and profitable diſcourſes may makg him forget the tedious difficulty of the way: 


even ſo in this life, happy ts the man who can find and meet with thoſe to beare him company, by whom he” 
may both eaſily paſſe thraugh the occurrent dangers that are preſented unto him, and alſo advance forward * 


cheerefully unto vertue, Inwhich regard, our Author Plutarch having diſcourſed as _—_— the Nur- 


ture, Education, and Inſtruftion of youth, as alſo of Vice and Vertge in generall, by good order, and in 
great reaſon, ſheweth in this Treatiſe,what ſort of people we ought carefully to avoid, aud with whomto 


Joyne and be acquainted, And as he was aman well earns and praftiſedin the aff aires of this world, 


he affirmeth and proveth by very ſound andfirme reaſons, That there is nothing whereof me are to be more 
wary 
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wary and heedfull than falſe friendſhip, which he calleth Flattery, Moreover, this being a matter of ſo 
great importance, 4 every wiſe man may well thinks and perceive, he draweth out this preſent diſcourſe in 
length: and for that his purpoſe us to inſtrutt us in thoſe meanes whereby we may be avleto diſtinguiſh 
| between a flatterer andatrue friend 3 he ſhewethin thefirſt place, That the only principall remedy to ſtop 
#p the entry againſt all fatterers,zs to Ryow our ſelves well: for ctherwiſe, we ſhall have ſuch array and 
' ornaments hanged upon us, that we ſhall not eaſily percerve and diſcerne who we are, Ard comreriwiſe,it 
hapneth oftentimes, that we eſteeme them to be our perfett friends, ſo 5alfull are they in connterfeiting ; 
and withall,when they find us diſpoſed to entertaine ſuch company,our own indiſcretion deprivcth us of that 
true inſight and view, which our ſoule ought to have in diſcerning a falſe friend from atrue, Being wil- 
ling therefore to aide and help us inthis point, he deſcribeth a crafty and wily flatterer, he diſcovereth his 
cunning caſts, and depainteth bins in his colours, ſhewing the very dranght and limeaments which may dr 
reft us tothe knowledge of him, to wit, T hat he doth conforme andframe bimſelfe tothe humour and na- 
ture of thoſe whoſe company he haunteth 3 how he is unconſtant and mutable, changing and turzing into 
many and [undry faſhions, without any right and (ncere aff «ftion, applying himſelfe allthe while to every 
thing bat vertue,willing to be reputed alwaies more lend and vicious than thoſe whom he flattereth : with- 
out regard of doing them good any way,or ſeeking their profit he only aimeth at this to pleaſe them and fol- 
low their weine in all thengs by cuſtome and uſe, bringing him that will give eare unto his words to il-is 
paſſe,That he ſhall thinkg vice to be vertue: working covertly and under-hand for to deceive more cleanly, 
transforming vertue into vice,and making it nothing ſtrange and coy to blame himſelfe, forto dothe more 
miſchiefe afterwards to another:then he flattereth moſt when he maketh no ſemblance or fhew at allthat he 
windeth any ſuch thing, and exalteth up tothe skie thoſethat be mot vicious, and worſt of all others, ſo 
they will grve him entertainment, Likewiſe, for that flattercrsſhew themſelves otherwhiles very forward 
and bold to ſpeake their minds and to find fault, which is one of the beſt and ſurcſt marks of true friendſhip, 
he trgateth conſequently of this liberty and freedome of ſpeech, and how a man may kyow whether there | 
be any flattery thereinor no, He declareth therefore, how flatterers uſe this franke reprehenſion 1n vaine 
and frivolous things,and never in thoſe ſins andgroſſe faults which are indeed blame-worthy: ſo that this 
manner of reprehenſion is a kind of ſoothing them up, and lulling men aſleep in their notorious vices : or 
elſe they charge them with faults cleane contrary, . Now after. he hath ſhewcd how a man fhouldtake heed 
and beware of themhe diſcourſes of thoſe ſervices which may make flatterers, and wherein the ſame differ 
from the offices and duties of friends, andin purſuing and proſecuting this Antitheſis, he proveth that a 
flatterer is preſt andready todo us pleaſure in ſhamefull matters, whereas a friend ſheweth his good willin 
thoſe that be honeſt : alſsthat aflatterer is enviomgand ſo is not afriend, And for that our nature is proud 
and blindwithall, having need of good friends to guide and dirett itzhe deſcribeth with what manner of 
eye and eare we ought toſee and heare thoſe that procure our goody albeit, they may ſeeme to carry with 
them a kind of ſeverity, Meanewhile,he exhorteth friends ſo to temper and qualifie their liberty in ye- 
prehenſions that all impudency and importunate rigor be far fromit, But foraſmuch as this is( asit were) 
the principall thing in amity, heſheweth, That firſt we muſ# cut away ſelfe-love in all onr repreheuſions 3 
and ſecondly all 19juriousbitter,and biting ſpeeches: then he adjeyneth moreover in what ſea d yon upon 
what occurrences 4 man ought toreprove and ſay his mind frankly: and with what dexterity he is to pro- 
ceed: that is to ſay, that ſometimes, yea, and morg often, he ought to rebuke his friend apart, or under the 
perſon of another : wherein he is to looke untothis, That he eſchew all vaine-glory, and ſeaſon his repre- 
henſions with ſome praiſe among,to makethem more acceptable and better taken, Conſequently, he tea- 
cheth us, how we muſt recervethe advertiſements, admonitions, and reprehenſions of a true friend © and 
returning to the very point indeed of amity and friendſhip, he ſheweth what meane a man ſhould keep for to 
avert andturne away the neighbour vice,andto urge our friends forward to their devoir : adding moreover, 
That all remonftrance and admonition ought tobe temperedwith mildeſſe and lentty : wherein he conclu= 
deth this whole Treatiſe, which I aſſure yon is to be well read and marked ia theſe dates of all perſons, but 
thoſe eſpecially ,who are advanced above others ia worldly wealth or honourable place, 


How a mnn may diſcerne a Flatterer from a Friend. 


Lato writeth ('O Aztiochus Philopappus ) that nomendo willingly pardon him, who profeſs 

ſeth, That heloverh himſelfe beſt : Howbeit thereby ( quoth he ) is ingendred in us this in- 

convenience among many others thegreateſt : x wg this meanes no mancan be a juſt judge 
of himſelte, bur partiall and favonrable, For the lover is ordinarily blinded inthe thing rhar 
he loverh,unlefſe he have been ravghrt, yeazand accuſtomed long before to affe& and efteeme things 
honeſt above thoſe thar be his own properly,orinbred andtamiliarto him, This is it that giveth 
untoa flatterer that large field,under pretence of {r;end{hip,where hehath afort (as it were)com- 
modiouſly ſeated,and with the vantage to affaile and endammage us,andthar is,Selt-loye: whereby 
every man being the firſt and greateſt flatterer of himſelie, he can be very wellcontent ro admit a 
ſtranger to Come neere and flatter him,namely, whey hethinketh and is well willing withallro wit- 
neſſe with him,and toconfirme that good ſelfe-conceit, and opinion of his own, Foreven he, who 
15 juſtly reproachedto be alover of Flatterers,loveth himſelfe notwithſtanding exceedirg well: and 
or that good aftection thar he hath,is both very willing,yea,and fully perſwaded alſo, that all good 
things are in himleite : and thedefire whereof isnot fimply bad,and unlawfull: but the perſwaſion 
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7 
is it that is dangerous and ſlippery, having need to be reſtrained with great heed and caretulneſſs 
Now if truth bean heavenly thing, and the very ſource yeelding all 000d things ( as Platofaith ) ag 
wellto thegods as to men : weought thus to judge, Thar a flattercr 1s an enemy to thegods, ang 
principally ro Ap/lo: For oppokte he is alwates and contrary to this precept of his, Know thy ſelf;: 
cauſing a manto be abuſed and deceived by his own ielfe, yea, and to be ignorant of the good and 
evillthings thatbe in him ; in making rhe good gifts which are in him tobe defective and unper. 
fe&t : but theevill parts incorrigible and ſuch as cannot be reformed, Now if it were ſo, tharflatre. 
ry (as for themolt part of other vi.es) rouchedeither only, or eſpecially,baſe,meane, and abjett per. 
ſons,it wer:pcraaps neitherio hurtfyll,nor ſo hard to be avoidedas it 1s, Bur like as wormes breed 
moſt of all and ſooneſt in frimme tender, and ſweet wocd : even !o, forthe molt part the generous 
and gentle natures.avd thoſe minds that ate more ingenious, honeſt.amiable, and mild rhan others, 
are readieſt to receiveand nouriſh rheflatterer that hangeth upon him, Moreover, as Simonides was 
wont to ſay, that the keeping of an eſcuiry or ſtable of hories, followeth not the lampe or oyle 
cruert,but the rich corne fields : that 1s, 1t 15not for poore men to entettaine great hories, but thoſe 
rather who arelanded men, and with their revenews able to maintaine them : Even (o, we ſee itis 
ordinary, that flattery keepeth not company nor ſorteth with poore fo]kezor ſuch perions as liveob- 
icurely,and are of no ability : but commonly ir is the ruine and decay of great houles, anda malad 
incident tom'ghty ſtates; which ofrentimes undoeth and overthrowerh whole Monarchies,Realms, 
andereat Seigniories, In which regardit is no {mall marter, ner a thing that requirerh little or no 
foreca(t and providence to ſearch and conſider the nature thereof : leſt being ſo active and buke as it 
is,and ready to meddle inevery place (nothing ſo much ) itdo no hurt unto friendſhip, nor brin 
it into obloquy and diſcredit, For thele flatterers reſemble lice for ali the world: And why ? Theſe 
vermine we ſee never haunt thoſe that be dead, bur leave and torſake thecorps ſo ſoon asever the 


_blcud (whereof they were wont to feed) is extin& or deprived of vitall ſpirit: Sembiably, a man 


ſhall never ſeeflatterers ſo much as approach unto ſuch perlons as are in decay, whoſe tare 1s crackt, 
and credit waxeth coole ; but looke where there is theglory of the world,where there is authority 
and power, thither they fleck, and there they grow: no ſooner is there a change of fortune, but 
they ſneake and {linke away, andare no more ſeen, But we ought not to attendſo long and tayfor 
this triall, being unprofitable, or rarher hurtfull, and not without ſome danger : For it goeth ve 


| ry 
. hardwith aman, it at the very inſtantand notbefore, even when he hath moſt need of friend(hip, 


to perceivetholeto be no friends whom hetook to be, and namely, when he hath nor with himar 
hand a good and fairhfull friend, to exchangefor him that is untrulty, diſloyall, and counterfeir, For 
if aman did well, he ſhould be provided before-hand of an approved and tried friend ere he hare 


need to employ him, as wellas of current and lawtull money; and not then to makerriall of him 
and find him faulty when he is in greateſt neceſſity, and ftanderh in moſt need : For we ovght not 
to make proO'e with our lolſe.and 


find him to befalſe to ovr coſt and detriment ; but contrariwile, 
to be skilfull in the meanes of ſmelling our a flatterer, that we receive no dammage by him : For 
otherwiſe that might befall us which happeneth unto thoſe who, tor to know the force of deadly 
poyſons, take the aſlay, and raſte firſt themlelves thereoi: we!l may they come to the judgement 
chereof: but thisskillis dearely bought when they are ſure todic torir, And like as we donot 
commend {uch 3 no morecan we praile and approve of thoie who meaſurefriendſhip only by ho- 
neſly and profit: thinking withall, That ſuch as conveiſe and company wit: them pleaſantiy are 
{traiohtwales to be attainred as flatterers, no leflerhan if they were taken inthe very aCt of flatte- 
ry: For furclya friend ſhould not beunpleaſant and uniavoury, without any reaſoning ( as it were ) 
of delighrſome qualities : neither isfriendſhip to be accounted venerable in this reſpect, thar it is 
auſtere or bitter ; bur eyen that very beauty and gravity that it hath 1s ſeer and defirable.and asthe 
Poet ſaith, | | 
About her alwaies ſeated be 
| D-lightſome Love and Graces three, 
And not he only who is in calamity, 
Deth great content and comfort find - 
To ſeethe face of truſty fried, 
According as Exripides ſaith, but true amity addeth no lefſe grace, pleaſure, and joy unto thoſe that 
be in proſperity, than it eaſeth them of ſorrow and griefe who are inzdverfity. Evenus was wontto 
fay that of all pleaſant ſauce, fire wasthebeſt and moſt effeQuall: And even ſoGod having mingled 
friendſhip with this life of ours hatk made all chings joyous, ſweer.pleaſan:;and acceptable,wherea 
friend is preſertand enjoyeth his part, For otherwiſe a man cannor deviſe nor expreſle, how, and 
in what ſorta flatterercovld inſinvate himſelfe and creep into favour, underthe colour of pleaſure, 
if heſaw that friendſhipin the own nature never admitted any thing that was pleaſant and deleQs-. 
ble, Bur like as falſe and counterfeit peeces of gold which willnort abide the tonch repzeſenr only 
the luſtre and brigh glictering of thegold: So a flatterer, reſembiing the ſwect and picaſant beha- 
viour of a friend. ſheweth himſelfe alwaies jocund merry and delightſome. withont croſſingat any | 
time, And therefore we ought not preſently to ſuſpe& all them to be flatterers who are £1en to 
praite others: for otherwhiles to commend a man, fo it bedone in time and place convenient, 154 
property no [cle befitting a iriendthanto blame and reprehend: Nay contrariwile,there is nothing 
jo adrerle ard repugnant to amity and ſociety thanreflineſſe, thwarting,complaining and evermore 
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faulr-finding; whereas,'if a man knoweth the good will of his friend to bs ever prelt ame ready to &%,, 
eeld due praiſes, and.thoſein full meaiure co things well done , he will bear more patiently and in on. 
be rrer pare another time, his free reprehenhonsand reproof tor that which 1s done amiffe : for thar 
he is vera periwaded of him,that as he was. willing enough. to praiſe.ſo he was as icth rodiipraiſe, 
and theretore taketh all in good woorth. A difficult matter then it 1s, willſome one tay, ro dif.erna 
fatterer troma ſriend, ſeeing rhere 1s no difference between them, either in doing pleaſure, or yeeld- 
ing praiſe: for orherwile, we ſce oftentimes, that in many ſcrrices, courtekesand kindneſles be;:des, 
2 | © en20 is more ready and forward than a friend, True w is indeed, we muſt needs fay! a civhr 
hard matter it isrq know the one from the orker ; eſpecially it-we lpeak of aright Ratreter.incced, 
whois his own.crafts-maſter;and can skill howro handie the matter arritcially,and with grear cun- 
ning and dexterity:1t (I iay) we make no reckoning of them tor flarterers,as thecommon peopledy, 
who are-theſe ordinary imell-teaſts,and as ready as flies to lightin every diſh? rheſeparaſrees (1'tay) 
whoſe tongue(as one ſaid very wel) wil be walking fo-toonas men have waſhed their hands, and be 
ready to fir down to meat,coggingand ſoothing up their good malters at every word, who have no 
honeſty atall in them, and whoſe (currilitie, profane, and irreligious impurity; #rman ſhallſooh finde 
with one diſh of meat and cup of wine, = For ſurely there was no greatneed ro'dereRaudconvin.e 
the flattery of Melamhimns the Parahre and Jeſter of Alexander Pheransrhe Ty rant;who being asked 
upon a time how Alexander hisgoodLord and Maſter was murthered, Mary With a thruft (quot 
he) ofa ſword, which went inat his fide and ranne as far as into my belly: nejrher of inchas a man 
ſhall never ſee tofail, but where there is a good houie and plentitul cable kept}, they will be{ureto 
oather round abour it , in ſuch ſort as thereis no fire nor iron grates, or bratie gates, can keep chem 
ack, bur they will be ready to pur their foorunder the boord,no nor of thoſe'ywomen who in'times 
paſt were called in Cypres, Col:cides, i.e.Flarrerefles; bur after they-were come to Syr44, men named L 
them, Cl:ynarides,as one would ſay, Laddereſſes, for thar they uſed $ lie a!6ns,” and ro make'their 
backs Repping (taoles or ladders as it were for Queens and Great mens wives to get upon when 
they would mount into their:coaches, Whar kinde of flatterer then is it {6 hard- and yerneedfal 
to beware of ? Foxſoorh , even of him who {ceemeth none ſuch , and proteſleth nothing lefferhan ro 
flatzer:whom a man ſhall never finde about rhe kitchin where-the 200d meat 15 'drefied , nor take 
meaſuring of ſhadowes to know how the dayes'goe, and when it 1s dinner or {upper time: ne yer 
ſee dranken and lying along rhe ground untowardly, and full like a beaſt : Bur for the moſt parr ſober 
he is enough; he loverh to be acurious Polypragmon; he will have an oar in every boar, and thinks 
he isto intermeddle in all matters;he hath a mind to be privy and party in all deepſecrers; and in one 
word he carrieth himſelf likea grave Tragedian,and nor as a Conkder Satyrical player, and under 
that viſour and habir he counterieiteth a triend, For according to rhe ſaying of Plaro,it is the greateſt 
and moſt extream injuſtice for a man to make ſemblance ot being juk when he is'nor , evenſo we * 
are to think,chat flartery of all others ro be moſt dangerous, which 1s corert and nor apert or pro- 
fefſed; which is ferious (ſay) and nor praftiſed by way of jett andiport, And verily juch glozing 
and flattery as this, cauieth men ofrentimes to mitiruft true iriendihip indeed, and dorh derogare 
much from the credit thereof: for thar in many rhings it jumpeth ſo even therewirh, unlefle a man 
take yery good heed andlooknartow]y intoir, True 1: 1s, rhat Go5riasbeing runne intoa dark and 
ſecret room , together with one of the uſurping Tyrancs of ar ws called gi, whom he purſued 
hard.and ar handy eripes ſtrugling , grappling, and wreſtiing cloſe rogerner, cried ont unto Darize 
coming into the place with a naked {word,and doubring to thrult at rhe Uſnroerstor fear he ſhould 
runne Gobrias thorough alſo; ThruRt hardly and ſpare not(auorth he)rhough you ditpatch us both ar 
once, Butwe whoinno wile can allow of that common taying . Let a'triend periſh, to he rake an 
Enemie with him : bur are defirons to pluck and part a flatrerer trom 1 friend, with whom he is 
conpled and intetlaced by means of ſo many reſemblances : we (1 ſay) have ereat cauſe rofear and 
beware,that we do nor caft and reje&t from us rhe good with the bad: or leaſt m pardoning and ac- 
cepting that which 1s agrecable and familiar untous , we fall upon that which is hurtful and dange- 
rous, For like as amoneſt wild ſeeds of anorher kind, thoſe thar being ot the {ame form;faſhion,and 
bigneſs with the graing of wheat are intermingled therwith a man {hai hardly crie our from the reſt, 
for that they will nor paſſe thorough the holes of fieve, ruddle or trey, if they be narrow ; andin 
Caſe they be large and wide, out goeth the good corn together with them; even ſo ic is paſſing hard 
toleparateflatterie from frierdſhip,being ſo intgrmedled therewith in all accidents;motions,affairs, 
dealings, employment and converlation as it is, For contidering that a flatterer ſcerh well enough, 
thatthereis nothing inthe world ſo pleaſurable as friendſhip,nor yee!deth more contentment unto 
man than it doth: He windech himſelf intofavour by means of pleaſure, and wholy 1s'imploied ro 
procure mirth and delighr. Alfo for thargraceand commoduie, doth alwaies accompany amity; 
in which regard thecommon Proverbe ſaith;rhar a friend is more neceſſarie than eirher aire or wa= 
ter. Theretore a flatterer is ready to put himſelt forward, and offereth his ſervice with a!ldou- 
blediligenceKrivirg in alloccaFons and buſineſſes to be ever prompr and officious.Apd becanle the 
prinCipall thing tha linketh and binderh friend{hip ſure at the beginning is the conformity and like- 
neſs of manner;;udies endeavours and inclinations.and in one word, ieeing that to be like affe&ed, 
and to ſhey pleaſure or diſp'caſure in the ſame things ) is the chief matrer har kniutcth amigy and 
both combinerh, and allo keepeth men rogerher, by a certain mutual correſpondencie in natural at- 
fections: the flatrerer knowing ſo much , compolerh his nature (as it were) ſome untormed _ 
ready 
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ready ro receive all ſorts of impreſſions, ſiudying to frame and accommodate hiuntelf wholy ro all 
thoſe things that he rtaketh in hand; yea, andco reſemble thoſe perions' jut by way of imitatign; 
whom he meaneth ro ſer upon and deceivezas being ſupple,ſoft,and plable to repreſent them lively 
inevery point, ſo as a man may ſay ofhim after this manner, bf Ys | 
| , Achilles ſonne think you he is? | 
Nay, evex Achilles himſeif ies, A | I 

Bu the crafrieſt caſt of all other, that he hath, is this, That ſeeing (as he dot h) libertie of ſpeech, 
(doth intruth , and allo according to the opinion and ſpeech of the whoie world)to'be thepro- 
per voice of friendſhip {as a man would ſay ) of ſome living creature; inſomuch , as where there 
15 10t this freedom of ipeakingfrankely, there is no truefriendſhip nor generoſitie in deed, | In 
this point alſo, he will not ſeem to come ſhort , nor leave it behinde for want of imitation 3 bur 
afterthe.faſhion of fine and excellent cookes, who uleto ſerve up tarr,bitter and ſhatpe ſauces to- 
gether with 1lweetand pleaſant meats, for to divert and take awaythe fatietie and fuinefſe which 
10on followeth them, Theſe flatterers aiſo vſe a certain kind of plain andfree ſpeech; howbeir 
neither ſyncere and natural is it, nor profitab.e, but (as we commonly tay) from teeth outward, or 
(asit were) beckning and winking ſhghrly with the eye under the browes.norrouching the quick, 
bue rickling aloft onely , to no purpoſe, Well, in theſe reipe&s above ſpecified, hardly and with 
much ado, is a flattererdiſcovered, and taken in the manner; much like nnto thoſe beaſts, whob 
naturehave this propertie, Tochange their colour, and in hue to reſemblerhat bodi.y matter or 
lace whereon they ſertle, and which they tonch, Seeing then it is {o, that he is1o' apt to deceive 
olk.and lieth hidden nnder the likenefle of a friend; our part it is.by untolding the differences that 
areſo hidden, toturn him out of his masking habit, and being deſpoiled of rhote colours and habi- 
liments that he borrowerh of others , "for want of his own ( as Platoſaith ) to lay him naked and 
Open to the eie: let us therefoxe enter into this diſcourſe, and ferch it from the very firlt beginning, 

' We havealready ſaid. that the original of friendſhip among men(for the moſt part )15 our contor- 
mitie of nature and inclination, embracing the ſame cultomes and manners, loving rhe-lame exer- 
ciles, affeing theſame ſtudies, and delighring in rhe ſame actions and unployments :- concerning 
which, cheſe verſes well and fitly runne 3 Z "h FE Y-32 
Old folks love heft with aged folkto talk, andy 

And with their feeres young children to difport: -».; 

'- Womenonce met, de lettheir tongues towalk, 
 - With ſicklikewiſe fick perſons beſt do ſort: 
The wretched man his miſeries doth lament 
| Withthoſe, whoſe ſtates like fortunes d1 torment, > SLE Pee 

The fl:tterer then, being well aware thatit isathing naturally inbred in us, to delight in'thok 
that are like our ſelves , toconverſe with them, and to uſeand love them aboreall others, ende- 
\oureth firit and tormoſt to draw and to approch , yea, and to lodge ncer unto him whom he 
me:neth toenveagleand compaſle, even as if he went about in ſome great paſture to make toward 
one beaſt , whom he purpoleth to tame and bring to hand, by little and little joyning cloſe unto 
himzas it were to be concorporated in the ſame ſtudies and exerciſes,in the ſame aftections,emp:oy- 
ments and cour e of ife : ard this he doth lo long , until the party waom he layeth for , have given 
him ſome adyantage totike holde by , as ſuffering himſelf gently ro be tonched, cliwed, handled 
and ftroked,during which time, he letterh ſlipno opportunity to blame thoſe perſons; to reproove 
thoſe things, and courles of lite, which he perceiverh the other to hare: contrariwiie to praie and 
Þ rd all that which he knoweth him to take delightin : and this he doeth not after 2n or- 
inaty manner and ina mean, bur excefſively and beyond all meaſure, with a kinde of admiration 


TIL 


.and wonder —— this love and hatred of his, to a thing, not 2s if he had received theim- 


prefſions from ſome ſudden paſſion , bur vpona Raied and ſetied judgement, Which being [> : 
how, and by what difterent marks ſhall he be known and convinced, that he is not thelike ot the 
ſame indeed,bur onely a counterfeit of the like and of the fame ? Firit , amanmult conſ:der well, 
whether there be an uniform equaline in all his intentions and actions or.no ? whether he conti- 
nue and perſiſt ſtill raking pleature in the tame things.and praiſing the {ame at all times? whether he 
compoſe and dire his lute according toone and the ſame moldand patern ? like as it becemeth a 
man who 1s an ingemnuous lover of that friendſhip and cont erſation which is ever afrer one manner, 
and a:iwaies like itſelf: for ſu. h a one indeed is a true friend, Bur a flatterer contrariwiſe is one who 

bath not one permanent ſeat in his manners and behaviour , nor bath made choice ot any lite f- r 
bis own content, but onely to pleaſe another asframing and applying his aCtions wholly to the hu- 
mer of another,is never ſimple, uniform, nor like himſelf, bur variable and changing alwaies from 
one form toanother,much hke as water which is powred. our. of one veſſel into ancther, even 2s 
1t runneth forth , takerh the form and faſhion of thar veſſel which receiveth ir, And herein he 1s 
Clean Contrarie tothe apezfor the ape as it ſhould ſecm, thinkingro counterfeit a'man, by torning- 
hopping and dan. ing as hedoth, is quickly caught : but the flatterer, whiles he doth imitzte 2rd 
counterteic orhers, doth entice anddraw them, as it were,with a pipe or call.into his net,zvd ſo 
beguileth them. Andthis hedoerhnor alwaies after one manner ; for with one he dancerh and 
ſivgerh; with another he will ſeemro wreſtle, or otherwiſe to excr.j'e the bedie in fears of aftiy1- 
ry:the chance ro meer with a man that loverh t@ hunt, and 10keep hounds , him he will ſo:low 


hard 
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hard at heels , ſetting our a throat as loud in a manner as Hippolitzues in the Tragedie Phadra, 
No | | 
wes 2. So nog this is myo) and only good , 
With crie to lureqwith tooting hora to winaty 
By leave of god; to bring imtothe wood 
My hounds, to rouſe and chaſe the dapple Hinde, CD 
And yerthath he nothing to do at all with the wild bealts of theforreſt, bur it is the hunter him(eis 
whom he laieth for to take within hisnet and roil, And, ſay that he light upon a young man 
that isa Student and given to le?rning , thenyou ſhall-ſce him alſo as deep poring upon his book, 
and alwaies in his Studie;you ſball have him ler his beard grow down to his foct like agrave Phi- 
loſopher : who but he then, inhis fide thred-bare Students cloak , aiterthe Greek faſhion, asif he 
had no care of himlelf, nor joy ofany thingels 1n theworid: nota word then in mouth, bur of 
the Numbers, Orthangles and Triangles of Plato, If peradyenture there fall into his hands an 
idle do-nothing, who 1s rich withal, and a good fellow.,one thar loveth to eat and drink and make 
good cheer, 

That wily Fox Ulyſſes tho 

His ragged garments will off ds, | | 
off goes then his bare and overworn ſtudying gown, his beard he cauſethro be cur and ſhorn as 
necr asaneiw mowne field in haryeſt, whenall the corn is gone : no talk then bur of flagons, bot- 
rels, pots , and cooling pans to keep the wine cold: nothing now but merry conceits to move 
laughter inevery walking place and gallerie of pleaſure: Now he lerteth fle frumpes and ſcoffes 
againlt Schollers and ſuch as tudy Phuofophie, Thus by report it tell ont upon atime at Syracuſ=: 
For when Plata there arrived, and Dexys all on a ſodain was fct npona furious ft of love to Pht- 
loſophie, his palace and whole court was full of du(t and ſand, by reaſon ofthe erear recourſethi- 
ther of Students in Geometrie,who did nothing bur dray figures therein, But no ſooner had Plato 
incutred his diſpleaſure and was our of tavor;no ſooner had Dexys the tyrant bidden Philoſophie 
farewel and given himſelfagain to belly-cheer to wine, vanities; wantonneſſe,and all loolenelle of 
life: but allat once,it ſeemed the whole court was transformed likewite, ( as it were by the ſorce- 
rie and enchantment of Cyrces)into hatred and dereſtation of good letters;ſoas they forgat all cood- 
neſſe,and betook themſelyes to folly and ſottiſhnefle, To this purpoſe it were not amiſle tor to 
alledge as teſtimonies, the faſhions and atts of ſome notorious flatterers , ſuch I mean as have go- 
verned Common-wealths.and affeted popularitie, Among whom the greateſt of all other was 4/- 
cibiades , who all the while he was at Athens uſed to ſcoffe, and had a goodgrace in merry con- 
ceits and pleaſant jeſts: he kept great horſes, and lived in jollitie, moſt gallantly, with the love and 
favor of all men: when he ſojourned in Sparta, he went alwaies ſhavento the bare skin, inan over- 
worn cloke, orelfethe ſame very courſe, and never waſhed his body but in cold water, After- 
wards ,' being in Thrace, he became a Souldier, and would carrouſe and drink luſtily with the beſt, 
Hecameno ſooner to Tiſaphernes in Aſa, but he gave himſelf to voluptuonſneſs and pleaſure, to 
riot, wantonnels, and ſuperfluous delights : Thus throughout the whole court of his life, he wan 
the love all men, by traming himſelf to their humors and faſhions whereſoever hecame, Such 
were not Ep:minondas and Apeſilaus: For albeit they convexled with many ſoits of people, tra- 
vailed divers cities,and fa ſundry faſhions and manners of range nations;yer they never changed 
their behavior, they were the ſame menſti]l, reteining evermore a decent port which became them, 
in their apparel,ſpeech.diet,and their whole carriage and demeanour, P/xzo likewiſe was no change- 
ling, but the ſame manar Syraczſa, that he was inthe Academie or Collegeat Athens: and look 
what his carc1age was before Do, thefame it was ard no other in Dexyshiscourt, — 

But that man may very eafily finde our the variable changes of a flatterer,as ofthe fiſh called the 
Pourcuttle, who will but train alittle and take the pains to play the diſſembler himſelf, making ſhew 
as if he likewiſe were transformed into divers and ſundry faſhions, namely in miſliking the courſe of 
his tormer life, and ſodainly ſeeming roembrace thoſe things Which he rejeted before, whetherir 
be in dier, aQtion or ſpecch : For then he ſhallſoon ſee the flatterer allo ro be inconſtant, andnot a 
man of himſe!f. raking love or hatred ro this orthar. joying or grieving ata thing,upon any affe&ion 
of his own that leadeth him thereto, for that hereceirerth alwaies as a mitrour, the images of the 
paſſions , morions and lives of other men, If you chanceto blame one of your friends before him, 
what will be ſay by ard by? Ah well, You have found him our I fee now ar laſt though it werelong 


fictt:I wiſh I liked him not.a great while ago : Concrariwiſe,if your minde alter, ſo that you happen - 


cofall a praibng of him, &'c. Very well done will he ſay , and binde ir with an oath, Icon you 
thank for that: I am very glad for rhe mans ſake,and I belzeveno leſſe of him, Do you break with 
him abont the alteration of yourlife,and bear him in hand that you meanto take another courſe, as 
orexample, to give over Stare affaires , to berake your ſeFfto amore private and quier life, Yea 
marie (quoth he)andrhen you do well, it is more than high time ſotodo: for long ſince we ſhould 
have been disburdened of theſe troubles ſo full of envie and peril. Make himbeleeye oncerhat you 
wi'l change your copie,and that you are about ro ſhake off this idle life,and to beta your ſelfunto 
the Common-weal, both to rale al alſo to ſpeak in publike place : you ſhall have himto ſooth you 
up, and ſecond your ſong.with the!e and ſuch like re ponds: A brave mind (believe me) andbeſcem- 
Ing a man of your worth and 900d parts: For to ay a truth, this idle and private life, though : be 
(CG; Pleas 
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pleaſant , and haveeaſe enough, yet it is bur baſe, abject, and diſhonourable ; when you finde him 
there once;muffle hisnole immediately with this poſie, 0 
Good fir me thinks you ſoon do turn your flile?, 
You ſeem much chang'd from him you were ere while, 
Ihave no need of ſuch a friend, that will alter as I'do,and follow meevery way (for my ſhadow can 
dothat much better) I had rather have one that with me will follow the truth, and judge accord- 
ing toit and nor otherwite, Avant cheretore,I will havenought to do with thee, Thus you ſee one 
way todifcovera flatterer, | 
A ſecond difference we ought to obſerre in his imitations and reſemblances , for a true friend 
doth not imitate all thar he feeth him whom he loveth to do; neither is he forward in prailingevery 
thing, but that onely which is beſt : For according to Sophocles, 
Iz love he would his fellow be, 
| But not in hate and eamitie, 
And verily onefriend is ready and willing to affiſt another in well doing and in honeſt life,and never 
will yecld ro becompanion in leawdneſſe, or help him to commit any wicked and heinous fact; un- 
lefle peradventure through the ordinarie converſation, and continual acquaintance together, he be 
tainted with infe&ion of ſome ill quality and vicious condition, even againſt his will and ere he be 
well aware:tmuch like as they who by contagion catch rheumaricke and bleered eyes; or as the fami- 
lizrſriends and Schollers (by report) of P/ato did imitate him in ſtooping forward : and thoſe of 
Ariſtotle inhis tammering afid maffling ſpeech; andthe Courtiers of Alexander the Great,in bend- 
ing of his neck,and rough voice-when he ſpake, Foreven ſo, ſome there be who receive impreſſion 
of their manners and conditions at unawares and againſt their wils, Bur contrariwile , it fareth 
with a flattercr even as with the Chamc:lion ; For as he can take upon him ay colour ſave onely 
white. ſemblably, a flatrerer cannor poſſibly frame himſelf roany thing that good is and of impor- 
tance: but there is no naughtineſſe and badneſle in the world which he will nor quickly imitate, 
And well I may compare ſuch fellowes to ill painters, who when through inſufficiency in their art 
they be net able to draw to thelite,the beautie and favour of a good face, wil be ſuxe yet to exprefie 
the rivels. watts. moules, freckles, (carres and ſuch iikedeformities, For even fo a flatterer canimi- 
tate very paſſing well, Incontinencie, fooliſh ſuperſtition, haſtines and choler, bitrernefle rowards 
houſhold ſervants,diftruſt and diffidence infriends ard kinsfolk, yea, and treachery againit chem: for 
that by nature he is alwaies inclined to the worſe; and beſides, ſo far he would be thought from 
blaming vice,that heunderraketh ro imitate the ſame, For thoſe thar ſeek foramendment of life and 
reformation of manners are ever ſuſpeed : ſuch (I fay) asſhew themſelves diſpleaſed and offended 
at the faults and miſdemeanors of their triends, And this was it that made Djoz odious to Denys the 
Tyrant,S Amins OO Philip,and Cl-omenes tO Ptclomeuand intheend was their ruine and overthrow, 
The flatterer who defrerti to be both pleaſantand faithful at once, or at leaſtwile ſo to be reputed, 
ſorexceffive love and friendſhip that he pretenderh, will not ſeem to be offended with his friend 
for any lewd parts, bvr in all things would be thought to carry the ſame affetion, and to bein 
manner of the ſame nature and incorporate into him:whereupon it cometh to paſlealſo.thar even 
in caſual things and the occurrences of thislife, which happen without our will and counſel. he will 
needs have a partzthere is no remedie, Thus he bediſpoſed to flatter fick perſons, he will make 
as though he were ſick alſo ofthe ſathe diſeaſe for company: and ifhe have rodo with ſuch as be dim- 
fehted orhard of hearing, he willbe thonghtneither to ſee nor heare well for fellowſhip, Thus 
the flatterers about Deys the Tyrant , when he had an impediment in his cies that he conld not 
ſee clerely,faigned that themſelves likewiſe were halfblind, andto make it good; hir one upon an- 
otherat the board.and overthrew the diſhes upon the Table as they fate at ſupper. Others there 


/be that proceed farther than ſo, and becauſe they would appear more touched with a fellow-feel- 


ing of affe&ions, will enter as farreas to the very inward ſecrets that are notto berevealed, For if 
they can perceive that they whom they doflatrer, be not fortunate intheir marriagezor thar they are 
erowre into diſtruſt; jealouke, and finifter opinion, either of their own children, or their neer kin(= 
tolk andfamiliars ; they ſpare not themſelves bur begin'to complain, and that with grief of heart 
and ſorrow of their own wives and children, of their kindred and triends, laying abroad ſome cri- 
minors matters,which were better (iwis)to be concealed and imothered,than uttered and revealed, 
And this reſemblance and likeneſſe that they take upon themſelves, cauleth them toſeem moreat- 
tectionate andfuller of compaſſion. The other then,thus flatrered, thinking that byrhis means they 
have received from them a ſufficient pawn -and aſſurance of their fidelitie, tick not toler fall from 
their mouth ſome matter of ſecrecie alſo ; and wen they have once committed it unto them, then 
they are ever after bound to uſethem, yea, andbe afraid to miſtruſt them in any thing, I my ſelf 
knew one who ſeemed to put away his own wedded wife, becauſc hisfriend whom he flattered. 
had divorced his before: = when he hadſo done, was knownto go fecrerly unto her, and meſ- 
ſengers there were who paſſed to and fro between them under hand: which the divorced wife of _ 
the orherperceived and found ont well enough, Certes little knew he what a flatteter was and | 
OP no experience of. him who choright theſe Iambick verſes to expreſſe the Sea-crab bertes then. 
im, | | 
be, A Hee mo body and belly are meet, 
e exe aoth ſerve each way to ſee: 
Je aorh y toſe —_ 
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With teeth it creepes, they tandfor feet, | 
| | A read now what creature this maybe? _ | 

For this is the very portraiture and image of a paraſite, who keeps about the frying-pan(as Ewpolss 
Gaith)of his good friends and waiteth where the cloth is]aid. Bur as touching theſe things,ler us re- 
ferthem to theirproper places tor ro bediſcourſed more atlarge, Howbeir,for the preſent let us nor _ 
leave behinde vs one notable deviſe and cunning caſt, that aflatgerer hath in his imitations; to wir, 
that ifhe do counterfeit ſome good ualiry thatis in him whom hedoth flatter, yer he giverh him 
alwayes the upper hand: Foramong thole that be true friends, there is noemulation at all,no jealou- 
fie or envy betweenone and another:but whether they be equal in wel doing or come behinde,the 
rake all in good part and nevergrieve at the matter, But the flatterer bearing well in minde that he 
inevery place, istoplay the ſecond Part , yeeldeth alwayesin his imitation the equalitie from himſelf, 
and doth affe&t to counterfeit anort 1o,as he will be the interiour; giving the (uperioritie untothe 
other in all things but thoſe which are naughr,tor therein he challengerhto himſelf the vitorie over 
his friend. Iſhe be ſomewhat male-content and hard to be pleaſed, then will the flatterer profeſſle 
him(elfro be (fark melancholike : if hisfriend be ſomewhat roo religious or ſuperſtitious, rhen will 
he make ſemblance as though he were rapr andtraniported alrogether with the fear of the gods : 
If the other beamorousbe will bein love furious: when the other ſaith I laughed a good while: but T 
(wil he fay again)l vghed until I was well neer dead,Bur in goodthings itis clean contrariezfor when 
he ſpeaketh of good ftootmanſhip he will ſay.I runne ſwiftly indeed ; bur youfly away, Again,I fit a 
horle and ride reaſonable well; bur what is that to this Hippo-Centaure here for good horiemanſhip? 


_ L havea prertie gift in Poetrie (I muſt needs fay)and am not the wort verſifier in the world3 
ut 


——— 


Tothander verſes I have no chill , | h 
t To Jupiter there leave that I will, ET | | 
intheſe and ſuch like ſpeeches two things at once he doth : for firſt he ſeemeth to apptove the 
enterpriſe of the other as ſingular good, becauſe he doth imitate him; and ſecondly,he ſhewerh that 
his ſufficiency therein is incomparable and nor to be matched,in that he confeſſerh himielfro come 
ſhorr of -him, And thus much ofthe different marks between a flatterer and a friend as touching 
their reſemblances, | | " PT ES 
Now , toraſmuch as there is a communitie ofdele&aion and pleaſure in them both (as I have 

ſaid before) for that an honeſt man rakerhno lefle joy, and comfort in his friends, then a lewd per- 
ſon in flattererslet us conſiderlikewiſethe diſtin&tion between them in this behalf, The onely way 
to diſtinguiſh them aſunder in this point, is the marke,the drift and end of the deleation both in 
the oneand the other: which a man may ſee more clearely by this example: There is a ſweet oint- 
ment 2h odoriferous ſme] ; ſo 1s there alſo in an Antidote or medicine ; bur hereinlieth the diffe- 
rence, for that in the ointment aboveſaid, there isa reference to pleaſure onely, and to nothing elſe; 
bur inthe Antidote, beſide the deleCtation that the oflor yeeldeth , there is a reſpe& alſo of ſome 
medicinable vertue, namely either to purge and clenſe the bodie, or tg heat andchafeir, orelſe to 

' Incarnate and make new fleſh to come, Again,Painters do grinde and mix freſh colours and lively 

tinCtures; ſo the Apothecary hath drugs and medicines ofa beautiful and pleaſant colourtothe eye, 
that it would do a man good tolook nponthem, Bur wherein is the difference? Is there any mano 
orofle that conceiverh not readily, thatthe odslierh inthe uſe orend , for which both rhe one and 
the other be ordained ? Semblably the mutual offices and kindneſles that paſſe from friend to friend, 
beſide the honeſty ard profit that they have, bring with them alſo that which is pleaſing and dele- 
Cable, as if ſome dainty and lively lowersgrew thereupon: For ſometime friends uſe plaies and 
paliimes one with another: they invite one another, they eat and drink together: yea, and other- 
whiles (beleeveme}you ſhall have them makethemſelves mertyand laugh heartily,jeſting, oauding, 
and diſporting one with another 3 all which ſerve as pleaſant ſauces to ſeaſon their = 2. ſerious 
and honef affaiies ofgreat weight and conſequence, And to this purpoſe ſerve well theſe verſes : 
With pleaſant diſcourſes from oze to another 
They mad: _ merry, being met together. 
Allo, 
And nothing elſe disjoinedour amity, 
| Nor p wrted onr pleaſures and mutual jollity, | 
But the whole work of a flatterer, and the one!y mark that he ſhooteth art, is alwayes to devi'e, 
Prepare andconfeR;as ir were, ſome play or ſport, ſomeaRion and ſpeech, with pleaſure and to do. 
pleaſure, And to knit up all briefly in one word, heis of opinion that he ought to doall for robe 
pleaſant: whereas the truefriend doing alwayes that which his duty requirerh,many times pleaſeth; 

_ andas often again he is diſpleaſant: nor that his intention is todiſpleaſe at any time ; howbeir ifhe | 
ſee itexpedient and better ſo to do, he willnorflick tobe alittle harſh and unpleaſant, For like as a 
Phyſician whenneed requirerh,purterh inſome Saffron or Spiknard into his medicine:yea and other- 
whe permitterh his patient a delicate bath , orliberal anddainty diet to his ful contentment: but 
ſometimes ſor itagain, leaving out all [weert odors, caſteth in Caſtoreum , > 

Or Polium which ftrong ſent doth yeeld, 
: And ſtinkes moſt of all herbs 1» field, | | 
Or elſe he brviſeth and ampeth ſomeEllebore , and forceth his patient todrink of that potion : not 
—M- pro- 
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propoking either inthe former medicine pleaſure, nor inthe latterdiſpleaſurefor theend: but both 
y the one and the orher, training the fickperſon under his hand ro one and the lame effeR of hig 
cure to wit. his good and the health of his body ; even ſo it 1s with a truefriend: one while wich 
praiſes and gracious words he extolleth and cheereth up his friend, inciting him thereby alwaieg rg 
that whichis good and honeſt,as hem Homer, 3 
Deer heart Sir Tencer worthy ſonne 
of Tehmon that Knight, 
Come Prince and flor of valiant knights , 
Shoot thus your arrowes flight, 
And another, | 
How can [ ever put out of ninde 
Heavenly Ulyfles a Prince ſokinde? 0 © : 
Contrariwiſe, anotherwhile where there is need of Chaſtiſement and correQion, he will not ſpare * 
bur uie ſharp and biting words: yea,and that free ſpeech which carrieth with it an affeQion careful 
rodo good, and ſuch as indeed beſeemeth a tntor and governour, much atter this manner : 
* That Menelaus! however that 
from Jupiter you deſcend: 
You play the fool, for folly ſuch 
I cannot you commend, | I ORs 
| Irfalleth our ſo likewiſe, that ſometimehe addeth deeds to words, And thus Menedemmns hug 
the decr 292init the fon of 4ſclepiades his friend, and would nor deigne once to ſalute him, becauſe 
he was 9 riotous yourh. and lived diflolutely and our of all order:by which means he wasreclaimed 
from a ioo'e lite, and became an honelt man, Arcef;laus in like manner excluded Battzs ont of his 
ichool.:nd would not ſuffer him toenter,becauſe in a Comedie that he compoſed, he had made one 
verl. .vairſt Cleanhes; but afterwards Batrns repenting of that he had done, and making ſatisfaQtion 
unto C/:,thes , was pardoned and received again into his fayor, Fora manmay offend his friend 
with intention todo nim good: bur he muſt not proceed ſofarre indiſpleafing him, that thereby he 
break or undo the knot of friendſhip : he ought (1 fay) to uſe a ſharp rebuke, as a Phyficiandorh 
ſome bitrer or tart medicine;toſave of preſerve thelite of his patient, Anda good friend 15 to pay 
the part efa muhcian, whoto bring his inf? rament into tune , and ſo to keep it, ſerterh up theſe 
ſirings.and jerterh down thoſe: 'andio ought a friend to exchange profit with pleaſure, and uſe one 
with another;as occaſion ſerverh. obſervingſtill this rule, oftevtimes to be pleaſing unto his friend, 
bur alwayes profitable: whereas the flattererbeing uſedevermore to fingone nore, and toplay upon 
the ſame ſtring, thatis to ſay, Fo pleale: andin all his words and deeds, to aime at nothingelfe bur 
the contentment of him whom heflattereth ; cannot skilleitherina& to refit , or in ſpeechto re- 
prove and offend him bvt goeth on ſtill following his humor , according alwayes wich himin 
one tune, and keeping the ſame note juſt with him, 

Now,as Xenophon writeth of King Age/ilags.that he was well apaied to becommended ofthem 
who he knew alſo would blame him, if there were cauſe; ſo we are to think weil of friendſhip. 
whenir is pleaſan: . delightſome and cheerful , ifotherwhiles alſo ir can diſpleaſe and croſle again; 
but to have in ſuſpition the converſation and acquaintance of ſuch , as never do or ſay anything but 
that which is pleaſing,continually keeping onecourle without change,never rubbing where the gall 
1s.nor! ouchivg the fore, without reproof and contradiction, We ought (I fay) to have readyal- 
waycsin remembrance the ſaying of an ancient Laconian, who hearing king Charilaus ſo highly 
praiied and extolled; And how poſſibly (quorh he)can he be good, who 1s never ſharp or ſevereun- 


* to the wicked? The gad-flie (as they ſay) which uſerh ro plaguebulles and oxen, ſerleth abour their 


K 
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eares,and lo doth the tickdeal by dogges : afterthe ſame manner, flatterers rake hold of ambitious 
mens ears, and poſieſſe them with praiſes; and being once ſer faſt there, hardly arethey to be re- 
moved and chated away, And here moft needfnlir is,that our judgement be watchful and obſer- 
vant.and do diſcern wherher thele prailes be attribured to the thing or the perſon; we ſhall per- 
ceive that the rhing it ſeif is praiſed , if they commend men rather abſent than in place: alſo if 
they defire and aftect that themielves , which they do ſo like and approve in others: again, itrhey 
praiſe not us alone, bur all others,for the ſemblable qualities:likewile if they neither ſay nordo one 
thing now, and another time the contrary, But the principal thing of all other, is this , Ifwe our 
felvesknow in ovr own ſecret conſcience; that we neither repentnor be aſhamed ofrhar,for which 
they ſo commendvs 3; neyer wiſh in onr hearts. that we had (aid or done the contrary: for the in- 
ward judgement of our mind and ſoul bearing witneſſe again(t ſuck praiſes , and nor admitting 
thereof .is void of affeRtions and paſſions, whereby it neither can be ronchednor corrupted and fur- 
prited bya flatterer, Howbeit,I know not how it commerh about, that the moſt part of men can- 
not abide nor receivethe conſolations which be miniſtred unto them in their adverſities, but rather 
takedeighr andcomfort in thoſe that weep,lamentand mourn with.chem:and yerthe ſamemen ha- 


_ ving offended of being delinquent in anydurie, if one come and find fault or touch rhem to the 


qi: ke therefore, do (irike and imprint into their hearts remorſe and repentance, they take him for 
no betterthanan accuſer and an enemie: contrariwiſe, let one highly commend and magnifie that 
which they have done.him theyſalure and embrace;him they acconnt their wel-willer and friend in- 
deed. Now, whoſoever theybe thar are ready ropraiſe and extol with applauſe and clapping of 
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hands.that which one hath done or ſaid,were it in earneſt or in game:fuch(I fay)are dangerous and 
hurtfulfor the preſent onely, and in thoſe things which arenext hand: bur thoſe, who with their 
praiſes pierce as farte as to the manners within , and with their flatteries proceed to corrupt their 
inward natures and diſpoſitions, I can. liken unto thoſe ſlaves or houſho!d tervants, who rob their 
maſters,nor only of that corn which isin the heapzand lieth in rhe garners, but alſo of the very ſeed; 
for theinclination and towardneſs of a man,are the ſeed rhat bring torth all his a&tions.and the habi- 


rude of conditions and mannets, are the very ſource ard head from whom runneth thecoutſe of - 


our whole life, which they pervert in giving to viges the names of vertnes, Thucydides in his Sto- 
ry writeth: That during c1v1l ſedjtions and wartes, men transferred the accuſtomed fignifications of 
words unto other things;for to juſtifie their deeds: for deſperareraſhnes without all reaſon was re- 
puted valour,and called Love-ſriend: provident delay and temporizing,was takenfor decent cowar- 
diſe;Modellie and temperance,was thought to be a cloke of effeminate rnmanlineſſe:a prudent and 
wary circumſpeQion inall things, was held for a general floth and id:enefle, According to which 
precedent,we are to conſider and obſerve in flatrercrs, how they term prodigality by the name of li- 
berality;cowardiſe isnothing with them bur heedtul warineſle: brainſickneſle they eptitle prompti- 
rude, quickneſſe, and celeritie : bale and mechanicalniggardiſe, they account temperate frugality, Is 
there one full of love and given to be amorous? him they call good fellow,a boon-companion,a man 
ofa kindeand good nature, See they one haſty, wrathful, and proud withall > him they will have 
to be hardy , valiant and magnanimous : contrariwile, one of a baſe minde and abject ſpirit, they 
will grace with the attribute of fellow-like , and full of humanity, Much like to that which Plato 
hath written in one place: Thatthe amorous lover is a flatterer oftho'e whom he loveth, For if 
they be flat noſed like a ſhooing horn,luch they call lovely and gracious:be they hawk-noſed like a 


eriffin,Oh,that is a kingly ſight ſay they:thoſe thar be black otcolour,are manly: white of comple- 


' xi0,be Gods children. And as for the term Mclichrr;s,that is Hony-colovred, it is alwayes (ve- 
rily) a flattering word, deviſed by a Lover, to mitigate and diminiſh the odioulireſſe cf a pale hue, 

which he ſeemeth by that ſweet name, not to miſlike,but torakein the beſt part, And rverilyifhe 
that is foul and ill-favoured, be born in hand that he 1s fair and beaurifu], or one of imal!l and low 
ſtature made beleeve that he is goodly and tall;he neither continueth long in this his error,neithet 

' isthedamage that he ſuſtaineth thereby grievous and great, nor unrecorerable : bur the praiſes 
which induce and invre a manto beleeve, Thar vice is vertue; inſomuch that he is nothing at all diſ- 
. contented inhis fin and grieved therefore, but rather raketh pleaſure therein: thoſe alſo which take 
away from us all ſhame and ahaſhment ro commir faults ; ſuch were they that broveghr the Sicilians 

toruinezand gave them occaſion to beauitifie or colour the tyranny and cruelty of Denys and Phala- 

7i5,with the goodly names of Juſtice and Hatred of wickedneſſe: Theſe were the overthrc w of X- 
gyptoin _ che effeminate wantonneſle, the furious ſuperſtition, the yelling noiſes aftera fanati- 
cal manner of King Pro/omzens, together with the marks that he carried of Lillies and Tabours in 

his. bodie, with the glorious names of Devotion, Religion, and the ſervice of the gods, And this 
was it that at the ſame time went very neer,and had like to havecorrupred and ſpoiled forever the 

manners and faſhions of the Romanes, which before were ſo highly reputed, to wit, naming the 
riotouſneſs of Antonie, his looſeneſle, his ſuperfluous delights, his ſumptuous ſhewes and'publike 
feaſts, with the profuſion and waſting of fo much mony, by ſmooth and gentle termes of courteſies, 
and merriments full of humanity, by which diſguiſements and pretexts, his fault was mollified ordi- 
mintthed in abuſing ſoexceſſively rhe grandeur of his puiſſance and fortune, And what was it elſe 

that made Proloxzexs to put onthe maique or muffe (as it were )ofapiper, and to hang about him 
pipes and flutes? What was 1t that cauſed Nero to mount up the Stage to att Tragedies, with a vi- 

zour over his face, and buskins onhislegs? was it not the praiſe of {nh flatterers as theſe? And are 

not moſt ef our kings being when they ing ſmalland fine after a puling manner , ſaluted Apolto's for 

their muſicke : and if they arink until they be drank, honoured with the name of Bacchx the god of 
wine:and when they ſeem a little to wreſtle or ttie ſome feats of aQivity, tiled by and by with the 

glotious addition of Hcrcnles, brought (think you) to exceeding diſhonour and ſhame by this 
groſle flattery.taking ſuch pleaſureas they do in thele gallant ſurnames, And therefore we had moſt 

need to beware ofa flatterer inthe praites which he giveth,which himſelf is nor ignorant of, bur be- 

Ing careful and very ſubril in avoiding all ſuſpicion,if haply he meet with one ofthele firefools, and 

delicateminions,well ſet out in gay apparel:or ſome ruſtical thick-skin,carrying on his back a good 

leatherpilch;or(asthey ſay)one that feederh groſly: ſuch he will not ſpare bur abuſe with broad flat- 
tery,and make common laughing ſtocks of them : Like as Struthias, making a very aſſe of Bias,and ri- 
ding himup and down, yea, and inſulting upon him for his ſottiſhneſfle with praiſes that he would 
ſeem to hang upon him: Thou haſt (quorh he) drunk more than king Alexander the Great, and 

with that turning to Cyprizs laughed as hard asever he could till he was ready to fink again. But 
fa flatterer chance to deal with them that be more civiland elegant and do perceive that they have 

a ſpecial eye unto him in this point,namely, rhatthey ſtand well upon their guard in this place, for 

tear leſt they be ſurpriſed by him: then he goes nor to work direRtly in praiſing of them . but he 


keepeth aloof,he fercheth abour many compaſſes a great way off ar firſt , afterwards by lirtle and = 


lictle he winneth ſome ground and approcherh neerer and neerer. making no noiſeuntilhecantouch 

and handleth f 5 faying how tc 
d nandlethem , much after the manner of thoſe that come abour wild beaſts a yin ow to 

bringthem to hand and make them tame and gentle, For one while he will report to 


ry 


uch a one 
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the praiſes that ſome other give ont of him; imitating herein the Rhetoricians , who many times 
In their orations ſpeak inthe third perion, and after this manner he will begin: I was not long ſince 
(quoth he)in themarket place,where I hadſome talk with certain rangers, and other ancient per- 
lonages of good worth, whom I was glad at the heart to hear, how they recounted all the good 
in the world of you,and [pake wondertully in your commendation, Otherwhiles he willdevile and 
ferch oft of his own fingers ends ſome light impurations againſt him, yer all forged and falſe, agreea- 
ble to his perſon and condition, making ſemblance as if he had heard others what they ſaid othim, 
and very cunningly will he cloſe with him , and bear him in hand that he is come in all haſte 
to know of him , whether ever he ſaid or did ſo as was reported . of him: And if 
the othcr do denie it, ( as it is no other hike but he will ) rherevpon he takes occaſion to 
enter int6 the praiſe and commendation of the manin this wiſe:I maryail truly how that you ſhould 
abuſe and ipeak ill of any of your familiars, and triends , who were never wont ſo much asto miſcal 
or ſay otherwiſethan wel of yourvery enemies? or how it poſſibly could be,thar you ſhould be ready 
to gapeafſter other mens goods,whoule to be ſo liberal and bountitul of your own?Other flatterers 
there be,vho like as Painters to ſer up their colours and to givethem more beauriful light and lu- 


. ſtreunto them,lay neer unto them others that be more dark and ſhadowie:ſo they inblaming, re- 


proving, reproching.traducing and deriding rhe contrarie vertues to thoſe vices which are in then 
whom they mean to flatter, covertly and underhand do praile and approve thole faults and imper- 
fe&ions that they have, and ſo in prailing & allowing,do feed and cheriſh the ſame: As for example, 
if they be among prodigal ding-thrifts and waſters, riotous perſons, covetous miſers, miſchievous 
wretches, andiuch-as have raked and fcraped goods together by hook and crook, andby all indi- 
re&t means, they care not how : before them they willipeak balely of Temperance and Abſtinence, 
calling it ruſticity:and as for thoſe thar live juſtly and with a good conſcience.contenting themſelves 
with their ellate , and therein repoſing ſuffiſance , thoſe they will nickname , heartleſle atd baſe 
minded folk, altogether inſufficient todo or dare anything, Ititfalll out , thartthey converſe and 
bein company with ſuch as be idle lusks, and love tofit fill at home and do nothing, forbearing to 
meddle with ordinaty affairs abroad in the world: they will not baſh to finde fault with policy 
& civil government,calling the managing of State matters.and common weal, a thanklefle intermed= 
ling in other mens affairs, with much travail and no profit, And as for the minde and defiretobe a 
magiſtrate and to fitin place ofauthority, they will not ler to ſay it is vain glory and ambition, alro- 
gether fruitlefſe, For to flatter and claw anOratour, they wall ceprove 1n his preſence a Philoſo- 

her, Among light huſwives that be wantonly given, they win the prize,andare very well accepted, 
if they cail honelt matrons and chaſte dames (who content themſelves with their own husbands, 
and them love alone) rude and ruftical women, untaught,ill-bred,unlovely and have nograce with 
them, Bur hereinis the very height of wickednefle, that theſe flatterers for adyantage wilinor ſpare 
their own ſelves 3 For like as wreſtlers debaſe their own bodies, and toop down low otherwhiles, 
for to overthrow their fellowes that wreſtle with them, and to lay them along on the ground; fo 
in blaming and finding many faults with themſelves, they winde in,and creep cloſelyto the praiſe 
and admiration of others: I am (quoth one of them) a verycoward.and no better then a very ſlave 
at ſea;I can away with no labour and travel inthe world; Iamall in a heat of choler, and ragine mad, 
ifIhearthat one hath given me any bad termes; mary as for this man(meaning him whom he flat- 
tereth /) he caſteth doubts at no peril and danger , allis one with him, ſea or land, he canendure all 
hardngfle, and he counteth nothing painful, no hurt there is in him, a ſingular man he is, and hath 
not hisfellow, he is angry at nothing, he beareth all with patience, Bur ſay he meer with one at 
aventure,which ſtandeth upon his own bottom,and hath ſome great opinion of his own ſufficiency 
for-wit and underſtanding, who hath a defirets be auſtere, and not to depend upon the conceits 
of others, but refteth inhis own judgement; and upon a certain uprigktneſle in himſelf, eftſoones 
hath theſe verſes in his mouth: | 

Sir Diomede, do not me praiſe 
fomuchto moceorleſſe 
. Nor- out of meaſure me diſpraiſe , 
1 love not ſuch exceſſe. 
This flatterer then , who 1s his owncraſts-maſter and hath thoroughly learned his trade, goeth 
not the old way to work inſetting upon him , but he hathanother«ngin and device in ftoreto 
aſſail ſuch a grim fir withal, He will make an errand to him for counſel in his own affaires, 
as being the man whom heeſteemeth to have more wit and wiſdome then himſelf, There be 
divers others (quoth he) with whom Thave better acquaintance and familiarity than with your 
ſelf: Howbeit, fir, I am forced of neceſſity to make bold andro importune you a httle: For whither 
elſe ſhould we ingram men repair,that have need of adyice? and to whom are we to have recourſe 
In matters of truſt and ſecrefie, And then aſter he had heard once what he will ſay, and it makes 
no matter what it be ; he will take his leave.ſaying, that he hath received not counſel froma man, 
but an oxacle,\rom ſome god. Now before he departerh, if haply he perceive that herakerh upon 
him good skilland infght inlicerature , he will preſent unto him ſome compoſitions of his own 
penning,praying him withal to peruſe them, yea and corre& the ſame, Mithridates the King affe- 
ed andloved the art of Phyfick very well:.by reaſon whereof ſome of his familiarfriends abour 
him,came and offered them(elyes to be cut andcauteriſed by him: which was a meer flatiery _ 
| an 
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andnort.in word. For it ſeemed that they gave greatreſtimony of his skull, in that they pur cheic 


; ce into his;hands, . 
Wer 77 Of ſubtill ſpirits,thas you may ſee, 
That many formes and ſhapes Flere be, : | | 
But this kind of diflimuled prailes.requiring greater and more wary circumſpeRtionto beraken heed 
of, ifman would detect and convince, he ought of purpole when he 1s tempred and aſſailed with 


{ach flatrery, to obtrude and propoſe unto the flatteter ablurd counſell, . if he teeme ro demand and 


bl 


ackeit : advertiſements allo, and precepts of the ſame kind, yea, and corre&ions withour all ſenſe 


ledge than himſelfe, much more than if he ſhould pronounce and ting it out aloud to the wholeau- 
10n of fAlattery,take up ordina- 


becauſe = may riſe and make roome for better and richer perſons as they come, and thereby flatter 
them kind 


dering to ſee your rich purplerobes yourchaines and jewels of gold,noſooner began you to ſpeak, 
but they fell to reigning, andnow they laugh you to ſcorne , raſkins chus as you do of thoſe things 
: 


hold, that the ſave 
ſed, rich, fair, nob! 


piper, paſſing light of foot and irons of limmes;inſomuch, as whoſever wreſtleth with him, ſhallbe 
lureto take the foil and lye along; and whomſoever he runneth within the races he ſhall come be- 
| hind hima faic deal , bur how? Surely even as Criſſoz the Himerzan lagged for the nonce behind 
King Alex 12d-r the Great when he ran with him for the beſt came: for which the King was high- 
ly dilpleaſed and wroh at him, when he-once perceived it, Carneades was wont to ſay, thatthe 
ſons of Kings and great rich men,learned todo nothing well and right,but onely to fit and ride an 
horſe, For thatt I Tf 


their maſters are wont to flatter and praiſe them 1n all their ſchooles wherethey 
be tavohr : for if 


oc 


* Pliniere: 
porterh this 
of K- Alexan- 
der, and not 
of Megaby- 
ſus- 


they be at the exerciſe of wreſtling , you ſhall have him that wreſtleth with them, _ 
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of purpoſe to take a fall and lieunder them: Mary, the horle not knowing nor having thereaſon 
ro diicerne a private mans ſon from a prince 3 nor whether he be poore or rich thathts upon his 
back, will be {ure to calt hint over his head and lay him along, whotoeverhe be, that cannor kill 
how to hotd ard rulehim, Bon therefore was but a very job and foole in ſaying thus: If I wit 
- that with praiſing apeece of ground I could make it good, rich, and fertile, it ſhould want forno 

praiſes 3 and rather would 1 commend itchan toyle and moile in digging, tiling, and doing worke 
about it, And yet I will not fay.that a man 1s too blame and doth amifle inpratfng: if ſo be, that 
thoſe who are praiſed be the better and more truitfull in all good things for ir, Howbeir to come 
aoaine into the ground beſoreſaid ; a field being praiſed never ſo much1s not the worſe nor leflefer- 
rile therefore: br Iafſuce you they that commend folketalſely, and beyond their deſert and dye, 
puffe them fu!l of wind and vanity,and worke their overthrow 1n the end, But now having diſcour- 
ied ſufficiently vpon this article and point of praiſes, let us proceed forward to treat of trankneſſe 
and liberty ot peech, 

And verily mcet and reaſon it had been, that as Patroc/us when he put onthe armour of 4chil- 
les,and brought forth his horſes of ſervice to bartell,durſt not meddle with his ipeare Pelias,bnt letc 
it only untou: hed 3 ſo a flatterer alſo, althovgh he maske and di'guiſe himſelte with other habats, 
ornaments,and enſignes of a friend, ſhould ler this hberty only of ſpeech atone, and not once goa» 
bout ro touch or counterfeit it,as being indeed . | 

A baſton of ſuch poiſe and weipht, 
.  Sobig withalhſo ſtiff e,and ftreight, 

That of all others it belongerh only to friendſhip for to be carcied and weilded by ir,But foraſmuch 
as our flatterers now adaies areaftraid ro bedeteSted in laughing in their cups.in their jeſts;{{coftes, 
and gameſome mirth ; therefore to avoid ſuch diſcovery. they have learned forſoothro kit and 
bend the brows, they can skill, iwis, to flatter, and yer looke with afrowning face and crabbed 
countenance they have the caſt to temper with theirglavering gloſes ſome rough reprehenſhions,and 
chiding checks among : let us not over-paſſe this point untouched, bur conf:der and examinethe 
ſame likewiſe, For mine ownpart Iamof this mind: That as-in a Comedy of 7enaxder there 
comes.n a counterfeit Hercajesto play his part upon the ſtage with aclub on his ſhoulder, thatis 
(you may be ſyre) nothing maſſie, heavy, ſtiffe, and(trong, but ſome device and gawd, hollow and 
empty within,made of brown paper.or {uchlike ſtuffe ;- Evenſo, that plaine and free ipeech which 
a flattereryſeth will be fonnd light, loft, and without any firengrh ar all ro give a blow : mvch like 
(to ſay truly ) unto the ſoft bed pillows that women leon, which ſeeming full and plumpe to refiſt 
and beare out againſt their. heads.yeeld and finke under the ſameſo muchthe more : For after the 
{ame manner this counterfeit free ſpeech of theirs puffed up full of wind, or elſeſtufted with ſome 
deceirfull ight matter,ſeergeth to riſe up,to ſwell, and beare our hard and ftifte, tothe end tharbe- 
1n2 Preſſed down once (and both {:des asit were comming together ) it might receive, enlap and 
enfold him that chanceth tofall thereupon, and focarry him away withit, Whereas the true'and 
friendly liberty of ſpeech indeed raketh hold of thoſe that are delinquentand do offend, bringing 
with it a kind of paineforthetime, which notwirhſtanding is wholeſome and healthfull: relem- 
bling herein the nature of honey, which being applied to a ſore or vlcerons place, at the firſt doth 
{mart and fling 3 bur itdoth cleanſe and mundifie withall, and otherwiſe 1s profitable, ſweer, and 
pl!eiſart, But as tonchivg this plainedealing and franke ipeech, 1 will write a part of purpoſcin 
placeconvenient, As for the flatterer he maketh ſhey ar the firlt, that he is rough, violenr. and in- 
exorab'e ina!l dealings with others : For over his ſervants he carrieth a hard hand, and is nor plea- 
led with their ſervice, with his familiars,acquaintance, and kinstolke he is ſharpe and eager. ready to 
find fauit-with every thing ; he maketh no reckoning nor account of any man bur himlelfe ; he de- 
{piſeth and diidaincth all the wor:d beſides 3 there is nor a man living yhar he will pardon and for- 
vive; he blameth and accuſerh every one ; and his whole tudy'is ro win the name and repuration 
of a man that hateth vice,and in that regard careth not whom he doth provoke, and whole dilpiea- 
ſnce he incur: as who, for nogood inthe world would be hired to hold his rongue, nor willingly 
forbeare to ſpeake plainly the truth 3 who with his good will would never ſpeake or do anything 

ro ſooth vp andpteale another: Then will he make ſemblance as though he neitherſaw nor tooke 
kriowledge of any great and grofle fins indeed : bur if peradventure there be ſome light and {mall 
outward faylr-,he will make fonle ado thereat,he will keep a wondering and crying outupon them: 
thenſhall yov have him in gcod earneſt exclaime and reprove the delinquent with a loud and ſoun- 
ding voice : As for example, if he chance to ſpiethe implements, or any thing elſe about the 
houſe lie. out of order ; if a man be nor well and neatly lodged if his beard be nor of the right 
cur, or.his haice grow out of taſhion; if a garment fit not handſomely about him, orif a horſe or 
hound be nor ſo carefully rended as they ſhouid be, Bur ſay that a man ſernought by his parents, 
neole& his own children, miſuſe his wife, di{daine and deſpiſe his kindred, ſpend and conſume his: 
o00ds 3 none of all theſe enormities touch and moye him : Herehe is mute and hath not a word to 
lay,; hedares not reprovetheſe abuſes: much like as if a Maſter of the wreſtling Schoole, who ſut- 
fereth a wreſtler that is under his hand to be adrunkard and a whoremonger, ſhould chideand re- 
buke him ſharply abour an oylecrnſe or curry-combe; or as ifa Grammarian ſhould find fault with 
his ſcho!lar and (hide him for his writing tables orhispen, lerting him go away cleare with ſolz- 
<i\mes_inconeruities,and barbariſmes, as if he heard them nor, Alſo I canliken a flatterer to _ 
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who will not blame an il] author, or ridiculous Rherorician in any thing as touching his orationir 
ſefe 3 but rather reproveth him for his utterance, and ſharply taketh him up for thar by drinking of 
cold waterhe hath hurt his wind-pipe, and fo marred his yoice ; or to one who being bidden ta 
read-over and peruſe a poore filly Epigram or other writing which is nothing worth, taketh onard 
fareth againithe paper wherein itis written, for beivg thick, courle,or rugyed 3 or againlt the wri- 
cer; for- negligent, flovenly, or impure otherwiſe, Thus the claw-bac ks and fl:tterers abopt Kipg 
Prolomensywho would ſeeme to love good letters, and to be det:rous of learning, uſed ordinarily to 
draw out their diſputations and conferences at length,evento midnight, debating about ſome g!ols 
or ſignification of a word,about a verie,or touchivg ſome hiltory : bur ailthe whiic there was not 
one,amongſo many of them, that weud tell him o1 his crueity, of his wrongs and oppretſions, ne 
yet of his* dramming,tabouring and other enormous indignities vnderthe cotour of ce,igion; and « ,,,_.. 
jeeke toreforme him, Cettesa toolitſhteliow were he, who comming to a man diſeaſed with tu- ,: *_ 

. | ) 1 a8 ra | vicorTC@- 
mors,fwellings,impolthumes, or hoilow ulcers, called Fiſftxlaes. ſhould with a Chirurgions launcer, ,>_ Key. 
or Barbers razor.,fall-ro cut his haire, orpare his nailes 3 even ſo it fareth withthele flarterers, who 2 
apply their liberty of ipeech ro inch things as neither are inpoine, nor yet do. avy hurt, Moreover, Mts FN 
fome others thexe be of them, who being mo:e cunning and crafty thantheir feliows., uſe this plain. pound it, 
neſſe of language and reprehenſion of theirs, for to pleaſe and make iport withail, Thus Ags the nh 
Argive, leeing how Alexaad:r the Great gave very great rewards and giits to a p'eaſart and odde c:dgels, and | 
fellow that was a jetier,cried outior very envy and dolour of heart; O great abute and monſtrous os 
abiurdiry : The King hearing it, turned about to him ingreat dipleaſure andindignation, deman- cxcdlive, 
ding of him what he hadto fay ? Iconfeſle (quoth he) indeed, that I am grieved and I thinke it a Om 
ereatindignity, when Iſee all yon that ate deſ.ended irom Jupiter and his ions, to take pleaſure in 
Aatterers and jefters about you, for to make you merry, Foreven ſo H-rcu/es tooke a deiight to 
have in his company certaine ridiculous Cercopes,and 54cchyzs had eyer in his traine the Sileyes, In 
your coutt likewiſe, a man may feeſuch to be 1n credit and highly efteemed, When Tiberius Ceſar 
the Emperour upon a certaine day was come into the Senate houſe of Rome - one of the Senators 
who knew how to flatter, aroſe and liood up,and with a good loud voice, Meer it 1s ( quoth. he.) © 
Ceſar, thatmen iree borne,ſhonid likewiſe have the liberry of ſpee: hz and ſpeake their minds frank-, 
ly, withour diflimuting or concealing any thing which they know tc be good and profitable ; - with 
this ſpeech of his he ſtirred vp the attention of the whole houſe.ſoas they gave good earennto him, 
and / :berizs himſelfe likened what he wou.d ay, Now whenali was Killandn great filence'; 
Hearken, (quorh he) Or eſr. what it is that weall accuſe and blame you tor, butno man dare be 
ſo bold as to ſpeake it ont : You neglect yourſelte, and have no regatd of your own perlon 3. you 
conſumeand ipoiie your body with continual cares and travels for our ſake, taking no reſt-norre- 
poſz either day or night, Now when he had drawn ovta long traine of words to this purpoſe, 
Caſſins Severus a Rhetoriciantiood up, and by report ſaid thus ; Such liberty of ipeech as this will 
be the utter undoing of this man, But theſeflatteries are of the lighter fort, and do lefle hurt : 
there be other more. dancerous, which worke the- miſchiefe and corruption of thoſe who-are not 
wiſe yd tate no heed nmto them ; namely, when flatterers ſet in handto reprove them whom 
they flatter,for the contrary vices to thole that be in them,. Thus Himerims the flatterer reproached 
a certaine rich man ot Athens, the \erieti pinching milerzand the moſt coveions withaliz that was 
in the whole City, with the imputations o: prodigality, and nezligence about his Own prof:t and 
gaine; charging him that one day he wouid imarr for it. and both he and his-chiidren be hynger- __ 
ſerved for want wherewith to ſuſtaine themſelves, if he looked no betterto his thrift :' or when 
they obje& miſerable niggardize and beggary unto thoſe that are known to be prodigall penders; 
and conſume all, After which manner Ti4us Petrozius reproved Nero,  Againe, 1t they come to 
Princes and great Lords, who dealectueliy and hardiy with their ſubjeRts and tenants. ſaying unto 
them, That they mult lay away this over-muc h lenity and fooliſh pitty of theirs, 'which neither 1s 
ſeemly for their perſons, nor yer profitable for their ſtate, Ard very iike to theie is he who maherh 
ſemblance to him who isa very ſenſeleſſe ſor and foo'ihh foole,thatheftands ingrearfeage and doube * 
ofhim, leſt he ſhopid be circumvented by him.as if he were ſome canrtelous,craity,and cunning per- Y 
ſon, He alſo. thardoth rebuke another, who is an ordinary flanderer, who taketh pleafure. (:ypon 
ſpight and envy )-ro beererrailing on all men, and back-biting them) if hechance any one timeto 

eake our into the pratie of ſome worthy and excellent perſonage,taying in this manner nnto him, 
This 1sa great favlc that you havezand a diieaſethat followerh you. thustopraiſe men of no vvorghs. 
Whar 1s he (Ipray yo) vvhom you thvs: ommend ? What good parts be in him? Hath he at any: 
timedoneany donghty deed,. or delivered any fingulariſpeech that might deſerve {uch praiſes? Buc- 
In amatorious and love matters they paſſe : there- you ſhall have them moſt:of:all ro come.over . 
thoſe vvhom they flatterand layonlioad ; to them they vvill joyne cloſe, and ſet them onaflaming: 
fire, For if theyſee brethren ar ſome variance. or ſerring nought by their parents, or elſe to:dea!s 
unkindly vvith their ovvn vvives, : nd toſetno foe by them, or to be jeatous and (ſuſpicions of 
them ; they never admoniſh, chftite. or rebuke them for it. that they mayamend; bur rather they 
vvill kindle more: oales betvyeen,and en: reaſe their anger anddiſcontentment on both {ides: Nay, 
t 18 NO great matter (vvill they ſay) it is even vrellenongh 3 you vvillnever ſee.arid knovy vyho you 
are; youare the cauſe of all this your ovvn {elf and {clfe do,telf have; you evermore have born your 
&lves ſo pliable, ſubmiſſe, and lovvlytovvard them; that you are but rightly ferred, Bur fay mn 
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beſomeitching heate of loye,or ſmart anger upon jealoubie, in regard ofa curtezan or married vvite, 
yvhomthe party is amorous of ; then ſhall you ſee a flatterer ready at hand ro ditplay his cunning 
openly, and roipeak his mindfreely unto him , putting fire to fice and feeding his love 3 you ſhall 
have him to lay the law uponthis lover , accuſing and entringproceſle agaigit him in thele termes : | 
you have broken the lawes of love ; you have doneand ſaid manythings nor ſo kindly as beſeemed 
atrue lover , bur rather dealt hardly with your love, and enough to loſe her heart , and incurre 
her hatred forever; 

Unthankefull perſon that thog art, 

For kiſſes ſo many of thy ſweet hart, | NE | 

Thus the flattering friends of Arton:us, when he burned inlove of the &gyptian queen Cleopae 

era,would perſwade and make him beleeve. that ſhe it was who wasenamoured upon him, and by 
way of opprobriou: impuration rhey would tell him to his face, that he wasproud, diidainful , hard 
hearted, and void ofa:| kind affection, This nobe queen (wonid they ſay)forlaking to mighty and 
wealthy a Kingdome,lo many pleaſant palaces, and ſtately houles of olefled abode, ſuch meanes and 
opportunities of happineſſe, tor the love of you pineth away, and conſamerh her elf. rrudgrg aiter 
yourcamp to and tro,for rodo your Honourcoment and pjeaivre with the habit and title ot your 


Concubine, 


Whiles you in breſt do carry an hart 
Which will not be wrought by any art, : | 
negle&ting her (good lady) and ſuffering her to periſh for ſorrow and hearts grief, Whereupon he 


being well enough pleaſed to hear himlelf thus charged with wrong doing to ber, andtaking more 
pleafure in thele accuſations of theirs, than if they had dire&ti praiied him, was ſo buinde that he 
could not ſee how they that ſeemed thus to admoniſh him of bo duty , perverted and corrupted 
him thereby ſo much rhe more. For this counterfeit liberty of plain dealing and piain ipeech , may 
be very well likened to the wanton pinches and bitings of luxurious women , who tickle and (ture 
up the luſt and pleaſure of men by that which might teem to cauſe their pain. For jike as pure wine, 
which otherwiſe of it ſelfis a ſure remedy againſt the poiſon ofhemlock.jf a man do ming eir with 
the juice ofrhe ſaid hemlocke,doth mightily enforce the poitonthereof , and make it irremediable 
for by that means of the heat it conveyeth the ſame more ipeedily unto the heart;even fo theſe lewd 
and miſchievous flatterers, knowing full well that frank ipeech 1s afingular help and remedy againſt 
flattery, abuſe it to flatter withal. And therefore ir ſeemeth that Bias anſwered not fo well ashe 
might have done,to one that asked ofhim.which was the ſhrewdeſt and moſt hurtful beaſt of all the 
other:If (quoth he)your queſtion be of wild and favage,a Tyrantis worle; if of tame and gentle, a 
flatterer, For he might have ſaid more truly ; that of flarterers ſome be ofa tame kinde, ſuch (I 
mean ) as theſe paraſites are who haunt the bains and Rtouphes ; thoſe alſo that fol:;ow 
good cheer and keep abovr the table. As for him, who (likeſas the Porcuttle fiſh Rretcherh our his 
clawes like branches )reacheth as farre as to the ſecrer chambers and cabinets of women, with his 
buſfie intermedling,with his calumniations and malicious demeanors,ſucha one is favagesell,untra- 
&table and dangerous to be approched, | 
Now one of the meansto beware of this flatterie, rsro know and remember alwaves.thart aur 
foul conſiſteth of two parts,whereof the one is addiQed rothe truth loving honelty and reaſon;rhe 
other more brutiſh, of its ownnature unreaſonable, given to untruth and withalpathonate, A 
rrne friend affiſteth evermorethe better part, ingiving counſel and comfort, even as anexpert and 
Skiiful Phyfitian, who hath an eye that aimeth alwayes at the maintenance and encreafe of hea'ith: 
bur the flatterer doth apply himlelf, and ſertleth ro that part which is void of reaſon ard full of 
aſſions : this he ſcratcheth) this he rickleth continually, this he f{roketh and handieth in ſuch fort, 
y deviling ſome vicious and diſhoneſt pleaſures , that he withdraweth and turveth ir away quite 
from the rule and guidance of reaſon, Moreover,as there be ſome kind ofviands which ifaman ear, 
they neither turn unto blood. nor ingender ſpirits, ne yet adde vigor and firength to the nerves and 
the marrow;bur all the good rhey do.is happly to caule rhe fleſh orgenital parts ro riſe,to ltirre and 
1ooſethe belly, or to breed tome foggie, fantom and half rottenfleſh, which isneithertaſt nor ſound 
withinzevenſo.ifaman look neereiy and have good regard unto a flatterer,he ſhall never tind that 
all the words he uſeth,miniRer or procure one jor of good to himthatis wiſeand governed by rea» 
ſon ; bur feed fools with the pleaſant delights of love; kindle and augment the fire of inconſiderate 
anger; provoke themunto envie ; breedin them an odious and vain preſumption oftheir own witz 
increaſe their ſorrow and grief,wich moaning them and lamentirg with themfor companie; ſer on 
work and exaſperate their inbred naughtineſſe and lewd diſpoſitionitheir illiberal minde andcove- 
rous nature;their diffidence and diſtruſtjulneſſe of orhers; their bale and ſervi.e rimiditie, making 
them alwayes worle, and apt to conceive ill;more fearful, jealous and ſujpicious, by the means of 
lome new accuſation, falſe ſurmiſes and conje&ural ſuggeſtions , which they bexeady to pur into 
theirheids, For evermore it getteth cloſely into ſome vicious paſhon and affection of the minde, 
and there lurketh;the-ſame it nouriſheth and feederh far, bur anon it appeareth like a.botch, riſing 
eftſones upon the corrupt dilealed or inflamed parts of the ſoul, Artrhou avgry with one?puniſh 
him (faith he:) Haft thou a minde toa thing? buy it, and makeno more ado:Art thou never ſo 
little afraid ? Jet us flie and be gone: SuſpeReſt thou this or that? beleeve it confidently 


(faith he,) Bur if pecadiencure, he can hardly be ſeen and diſcovered abour theſe paſbors, 
| | or 
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for that they be ſo mighty and violent ,thatoftentimes they chaſe and expel ail uſe of reaſon, he wiil 

ive ſome vantage to be looner taken in others that benor ſo ftrong and vehement,where we ſhall 
tind him alwayes the ſame andiike himſelt, For fav, a man do luſpectthat he hath taken a fucſeit, 
either by over-liberal feeding ordrinking headig wine , and upon that occation make fome doubt 
to bathe his bodie,or toeat preſent]y again and lay gorgenpon gorye (as they ſay: )A tre friend wil 
advice him to forbear and abſtain; he will admonith him to takeheed to himteit and look to his 
health: In comes aflarterer, and he will draw him to the bainin all haſte; he willbid him ro call 
for ſome novelry-or other to be ſet upon the boord, wiilins kim to fa'l freth to it again, and not to 
puniſh his body anddo himſelt injurie, by faflingand reful.ng his meat andarink: Allo if he fee him 
not diſpoſed to take a journey by land or \ oyage byſea, or ro go ont abour any enterprile whatice- 
ver it be, ſlowly and with anill will.he will fay unto him; cither chat rhere1s no ſuch great need, cr 
the time isnot ſo convenient, but it may bepur oft to a farther day , or it willferre the turn well 
enough to ſend others abovtic, Now if ir fall ovr fo, that he having made promieto ſome familiar 
friend eithertolend or let him have the ule of ſome morey,or togive him it freeiy, do chavge his 
minde and repent ot hispromile;bur yer be ſomewhat abaſhed and aſhamed thus to break his word; 
the flatterer by and by will put himieif ro the worle and lighter end of the bajlan.e, and make ir 
weigh down onthe purle ſ{ide,foon exclnding and cutting oft all ſhame forthe matter: What man! 
(will he ſay) Spare yourpurſe and fave your tilver3 you are at agreat Charge; you kcep a great hou'e, 
and have manyabout yon which muſt be maintained and hare (ufficient; in ſuch ſorr, that if we be 
not altogether ignorant of our ſelyes,and wiliully blinde. not ſeeing that we be covetous,ſhameleſle, 
timorous and baſe minded, we cannot chooſe burſtart and finde outa flatterer; neither 1s it poſſible 
that he ſhovld eſcape us, For ſurely he will evermore defend and muntainthels imperieRXions, and 
frankly wil he ſpzak his minde in favour thereof .jfheperceive usto over-paſle our ſelves there, But 
thus much may ſvffice as rouching theſe matters, 

Let us come now to the uſes and ſervices that a flatterer is employed in:For in ſuch offices he doth 
confound, trouble, & darken much thedifference berween him and a true friend; ſhewing himſelfin 
apparence, alwayes diligent, ready and prompr in all occurrences , without ſeeking any colourable 
pretences of ſhilting oft and a refuſing ro do any thing, As for a faithful frrend, his who!e carriage 
and behaviour is ſimple. likeas bethe words of truth, as ſaith Exrip:ides, without welts and oards, 
plain withour plaits, and nothing counterfeit: vvhereas the conditions of a flatterer to ſay a 
truth , 

By natnre are diſeaſed much , 
| And medicines needful are for ſuch , | 
not only vvith wiſdome to be miniſtred and applied, bur alſo many in number , and thoſe (I aſſure 
you)ot a more exquiſite making and compoſition than any other, And verily as friends many 
- times when they meer one another in the {treet, paſſe by without good-morrow or god-ſpeed, or 
any word at all CG rhem;onely by ſomelightſome loox,cheertul imile,or amiable regard of rhe 
eye reciprocally given and taken, without any other tokenels, there 1steftihed the g0od-will and 
mutual affection of the heart within: whereas the flatterer runneth roward his friend co meer him, 
fol.oweth apace at his heels,ſpreaderh forth both his armes abroad, andrhart afarre off, ro embrace 
him: & if it chancethat he be ſaluted & ſpoken to firſt, becauſe the other had an eye on him before, 
he willwith brave wordsexcuſe himſelf, yea, and many rimescall tor witnefles , and bind ir with 
ereat oathes good tore, that heſaw him not, Even tolikewile 1n their affairsand negociations 
abxoadin the world, friends omit ard overſlip many imall and light things, nor ſearching narrowly 
into marters,not offering or expeRins again any exquikt ſervice; nothing curious and buke in each 
thing. neyet putting themſelves forward to every kinde of miniftery: but the flatterer is herein dou- 
ble diligent,he will be continuallyemployed.and never reſt,withour ſeeming at any time tobe wea- 
xy,no place.no ſpacenor opportunity will hegive the other to do any ſervice;he looketh to be cal- 
ledunto and commanded,and ifhe be not bidden, he will rake it ill and be diſpleaſed;nay,you ſhall 
have him then our of heart 2nd diſcouraged. complaining of his ill fortune, andproteſting before 
Godand man, as if he had ſomegreat wrong done unto him, Theſe be evident marks and un: 
donbted arguments to ſuch as have witand nnderitanding,nor of a friendſhip ſound,ſober and ho- 
neſt. but rat!;cr ſmelling of wanton & whoriſh love, which is more ready to embrace and clip, than 
1 decent and ſeemely, Howheir.to examine theſame more particularly, let us conſider what diffe- 
rence there is between. a flatterer and a friend , as touching he offers and promiſes that they make, 
They who have written of this theam before us, ſay very well, that a friends promiſe goerh in this 
form, | 
Ifthat I can, or if it may be done, 
: Fulfil I will your mind, and that right ſoon 
but the offer of a flattererrunneth in this manner , 
i hat wouldyou have ? ſay but the word to me, 
Without all dowbt. effefted it ſhall be, | 
Forſuch frank promiſers and bragzers as theſe , the Poets alſo uſe to briyg unto the Stage in 
their Comedicsafter this ſort 3 | 
: Now of all loves, Nicomachns. this I crave, 
Set me againſt this ſouldicr here ſo brave, 


I will 
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I will ſo ſwing his coat, you ſhall it ſee, 

7 hat lik; a pompion his fleſh ſhall tender be: 

His fcc, his head I ſhall much ſofter make, 

Than z# the Spunge that growes in ſea or lake, 

Moreorer , you ſhallnot ſee aſriend offer his helping hand or aidein any aRion,unlefle he were 
called before to countel, and his opinion asked of the enterpriſe, or that he have approved and ſer 
down the {ame vpon good adyiſement, tobe either honelt or profitable: whereas the flatterer, if a 
man ſhould do him ſo much cr. dir, as to require his conſent and approbarion, or otherwiſe requeſt 
him to deliver his opinion of the thing. he,not onely vpon a defiteto yeeld unto others,and togra- 
tife them 3 buraiſo;or ieartogive any ſuſpition thathe would ſeem to draw back and avoid to ſer 
his hand to ary workor buaſineſſe whatſoever,is ready with the formoſt ro applie himlelfro the ap- 
petiteand inclination of another,yea , and withal, pricketh andinciterh him torward toenter upon 
it. And yerlightly you ſhall find evenofrich men and kings , but few or none,who can or will 
come forth with theſe words, 

World Gd ſome one that needy is and poor 
Yea, worſethan he that begs from door to door, 
Weld cometo me (ſo that he were my friend) 
Without all fear, and ſpoke to me his mind, 
But now adayes it 1s farre otherwiſe 3 torthey are likemu.hunto compoſers of Tragedies, who will 
be provided of a quire or dance oftheir friends to 6ng with them, or deſire to have a Theatre of 
purpoſe to give applaule and clap their hands unto them, And verily whereas Merope in a certein 
Tragedie g1verh theſe ſageand wile advertiſements 3 | 
T ake thoſe for friends,[ reed,and holdthem ſo, 
Whoſe ſpeech is ſound, and waves not to and fro: 
But thoſe that pleaſe thy mindin word and deed, 
Count lewd, and ſuch lock forth of door with ſpeed. | | 
Our Potertates and Grand Seigneurs docleancontrary ; for ſuch as will not follow their humors, 
and ſopth them up atevery word, bur gain-ſay their courſes, in making remonſtrance of that which 
13 1ore profitable and expedient;ſuch they diidain and will not vouchſafe them a good look, But 
for thoſe wicked wretches, baſe minded varlets, and coſening impoſtors , who cancutry favor, they 
nct onely ſer their doores wide openforſuch , atd receivethem into their houſes, but they admit 
them alſo to confe:ences with their inwardaffections and the very ſecrets of theirhearr, Among 
whom you ſhall have one more plain perhaps and fimple than the reſt, who will fay , that it is nor 
for him,neitheris he worthy to deliberate and conſult of ſo great affairs; mary he could be content, 
and wou:drake upon him, to be a poor {ervitour and miniſter, to execnte whatſoever were conclu- 
ded andenjoined him to do; another more crafty and cunning than his fellowes, is willing enough 
to be uſed incounſel , where he will hear all doubrs and perils that be caſt; his eye browes ſhall 
ipeak if they wili,his head and eyes ſhallnod and make fignes, but his rongue ſhall not ſpeaka word: 
Say that the party whom he minded to flatter, do utter his minde and what hethinketh good ro 
do:then he willcry outaioud and iay.By Hercules I ſweat,it was atmy tongues end to have ſaid as 
much, had you norprevented me ard taken the word out of my mouth , I would have given you 
the veryſame counſel, For like as the Mathematicians do affirm, rhat the ſu erficialand outward 
extremities, the lines alſo of the Mathematical bodies, do ofthemſelves and in their ownnature, 
neither bend nor retch,ne yetmore at all: fof that they be intellectual onely or imaginary, and nor 
ccrporal bur accordingas the bodies do bow,reach or ſtirre,ſodo they;ſo you ſhall erer finde that a 
flatterer,will xronounce ,opine.think and be moved to anger,accordips as he feeth another before 
him. Andrhereforein this kind , molt eaſe it is to obſerve the difference between a flatterer and 
afriend, But yet more evident you ſhall ſee it in the manner ofdoing ſervice, For the offices and 
kindnefſes which come froma friend, areever beſt,and (as living creatures) have their moſt proper 
vertues inwardly,carrying leaſt in ſhew,and having no outward oftentation of glorious pompe, And 
as.itfalleth out many times a Phyſitian cureth his paricnr , and fayeth little or nothing at allunto 
him, butdoth the deed ere hebe aware: even ſo, a good friend whetherhe be preſent or departed 
from his iriend,doth him good ſtill,and rakerh care for him when he full little knoweth ofir, Such a 
one was Arceſilauy the Philoſopher, who beſide many other kind parts which he ſhewed unto his 
friend 4pelles, the painter of Chios, Coming oneday to vifite him whenhe was fick , and perceiving 
how poor he was, went his way for that time:and when he returned again, brought twenty good 
drachmes with him:and then fitting cloſe unto Apelles by his beds fide: Here is nothing here (quoth 
he) 1 ſee well , bur theſe four bare Elements that Empedoclcswriteth of , 
Hot Fire.cold Water, ſheer aud ſ+ft * 
Groſſe Earth, pure Aire that ſpreads aloft, : 
But me thinkes you lie not atyoureaſe; and with that he removed the pillow or bolſter under his 
head.and lo conveighed rnderneath ir privily,the ſmall pieces of ceinatoreſaid, The old woman his 
nur{e and keeper, when ſhe made the bed, found this money: whereat ſhe marvelled nota lirtle, and 
rold Ap-llesrhercof, who laughing thereat: This is (quoth he) one of Arceſilans his theeviſh caſts, 
And torthart ir is a Maxime in Philolophie. that children are born liketheir parents, one Lacydesa 
ſchollar of 4rce/aus aforchaid , being affiant withmany other to afriend of his named Cephiſe- 
crates 
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Crates;,when he carte rotrial ina caſe oftreaſon againſt theſtare: in pleadingof wich cauſe,the accuſer 
his adverſary called. for Cephiſorrarzstiis ring, a pregnant evidence that made againſt him,. which he 
| had cleanly{lipped from hisfinger andlerir fall to the ground: whereofthe ſaid Lacydes being ad- 
. vided, ſerhis foor preſently over ir, and ſo kepr it our of ight:{o that the main proof of the matter in 
- queſtion lay upon-thatring, Now after ſentence paſſed on Cephiſocrates his fide, and that he was 
clearlyacquir of cheEcrithe , he went'privarely toevery one of the Judges for togive them thanks : 
- Ong ofrhem' who (asir fhould ſeem'had ſeen what was done, willed him to thank Lacydes ; and 
with that told how:xtiecaſe ſtood, and how ir went with him as hedid: bur all this while L,acydes 
himſelfhad not ſaid a word to any creature, Thus Ithink verily, that the gods themſelves beſtow 
- maby benefits and favours upon men ſecretly,and whereof they be not awarebeing ofthis nature to 
_ take joy andpleaſure;mbountifulnefle and doinggood.Contrariwile,the office that a flatterer ſeem- 
eth- roperform;harhnothing in it thar-1sjuſt, nothing true, nothing hmple, nothing liberal: onely 
you ſhall ſee him ſwear at"it ; you ſhall have him runne up and down ; Keep a loud crying and a 
 greatado, and ſet hiscountenance upon the matter, ſo'as that he maketh right good ſemblance and 
ſhew.chat he dothefipecial ſervice, raketh much care and pains abour his buſineſle, and makerh haſt 
to dilpatch irt:and mach like are all his doings to a curious pi&ure,which with ſtrange colours, with 
broken: plaits, wrinkles and angles, afteteth and ftriveth (as it were) to ſhew ſomelively reſem- 
blance,” Moreover:, much ado he maketh, and is troubleſome in telling how he went to and fro, 
-wandring here'and there about the matter; allo what a. deal ofcare he took therein;how he jncur- 
;redrhe evil will and'difpleaſure ofothers;and a thouſand hinderances,troubles and dangers, as be- 
ſides he reckoneth up ; infomuch as a man that heareth, would ſay ; All thatever hedid was not 
-worth-ſo much as the twittle twattle that he makerh, For ſurely a good turnthat is upbraided in 
that wiſe, becometh burthenſome, odious, and not thankfully accepred, bur intollerable, -, In all 
the offices and ſervices of a flatterer , you ſhall find theſe upbraidings and ſhameful reports , that 
would make one bluſh to hearthem, and rhoſenor onely atrer the deed done , but at the very in- 
tant when heis about it, Bur inftead hereof, atrue friend, if it fall out. ſo, that he be forced and 
urgedro relate what is done, maketh a plain report and narration in modeſt manner; bur of himſelt 
.he will neverſaya word, After which ſort did the Lacedzmonians intimes paſt, when they had 
ſent corn unto the Smyrnzans, which, in their extreme neceſfity they craved at their hands: Forat 
what timeas themen of Smyr»amagnified, and wandertully extolled this liberality of theirs, they 
.returned this anfweragain : This 1s not ſo great a'marter that it ſhould deſerve fo highly to be 
praiſed or wondered at: for (ſay they) gathered wehave thus much, and made this ( upply of your 
neceſſities, onely bycurting our ſelves and our labouring beaſts ſhort of one daies pittance and al- 
lowance, Bounty in this wiſe performed, is not onely gentleman-like and liberal indeed, bur alſo _ 
more welcome and acceptable to the receivers ; in as much as they think it wasno great da- 
mage', normuch ontoftheir waythat didir, Furthermore, not onely this odious taſhion of 
doing any ſervice with ſuch pain and trouble, or the readineſſe to make offer and promiſe ſo quick- 
ly.doth principally bewray the nature of a flatterer:bur herein alſo much more he may bedifcover- 
ed;for that a friend is willingly employed in honeſt cauſes:buta flatrerer in ſhameful and diſhoneſt: 
as allo in the divers ends that they purpoſe; for the one ſeeketh toprofit his friend , the other to 
pleaſe onely, A friend.as Gorgias was wont to ſay,willnever require that his friend ſhould do him 
A qe ut in juſt things onely : whiles a flatterer ſeryerh his turn inmany things that areunjuſt * 
For why? 


To do good deeds friends ſhould bejoint, 
But not to ſnne in any point, 
whereas he ſhould endeivour to avert and withdraw him from that which is not decent '; or ſeem- 
ly: Now if it happen that the other willnotbe perſwaded by him,then were it nor amiſle to ſay utito | 
himzas Amtipater onceanſwered Phocion;You cannot have meto beafriend and flatterer too (that'is 
to ſay)a friend, and nofriend, For one friendis to ſtand co another,and ro aſſiſt him in'doing;and nbr 
in mi{doing, in conſulting, and not in complotting and conſpiring, in bearing witnefſe with hit of 
the truth. & not in circumventing any one by falſhood, yea and to take part with him in ſnffring ca- 
lamity.and not to bear him company in doing injurie: For ſay that we may chance to be privy unto 
ſome ſt; ametul and reprochfuldeeds of our friend ; yer we ought not to be party unto them therein, 
norwillingtoaidethem in any undecent ation, For like as the Lacedzmomians being defaited in 
barrel! by king Aztipater.and treating with him abour the capitularions and articles of peace,made 
. requeſt pnto him. That he would impoſe upon them whar conditions he would himſelf, were oy 
never ſochargeable.and difadvantageous unto them. bur in no wiſeenjoin themrodo any ſhamefu 
indignity;even ſo afaithiul friend ought ro be ſo difpoſed.that if his ſriends occafions do require any 
matter otexpence.danger ortravail heſhew himſelf at the firſt call and holding up of his finger, rea- 
dy to come, and cheetiully rotake his parc andundergo the ſame, withour any ſhifting off, or alle- 
gation of any excuſe whatloerer: mary, if therebe never ſolittle ſhame or diſhonorrhat may ac+ 
crew thereby. he ſhall then refuſe and pray him rohold him excuſed; he ſhal'requeftpardonand 
deſire to haveleave forto be diſmiſſed and depart inpeace, The flatrerer is quite contrary: forin _y 
painfull, difficult and dangerousaffairs , which requirehis help and aſſiſtance, he drawerh back, | 
and is ready to pluck his neck out ofthecollar :'if (I ſay) in this cale you ſeem for trial fake to 
_ © knock(as it were upona pot)to ſee whetherhe berighr, he will not ring cleer ; but you ſhall ſee by 
; H the 
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chedead ſound ofhis pretended and forged excuſes,tharhe.is falof cracks,and flawes:contrariwiſe, 
in diſhoneſt, vile, baſe and ſhamefull minifteries, I am«foriyou, (will he ſay)I am yourstocam- 
mand; do with me what you-will, tread me under your foot,abuſeme at your pleafure:tobeſhorc, 
be will thick nothivg robe anignominjous indigmty unto.him, See you not-the ape? good he is 
not to keep the houſe & to give watning of thieves,as dogs doicarry upon his backany burdens he 


- cannot, like the horſe; neither yet is he fit to draw or pong the ground, as the axe doth 5 and 


therefore. he beareth all kinge;:of abuſe and mijuſing , 'all-wrongs , all:yuphappy fports:andr 
that can be deviſed.ſerving ovely as an inſtrument ofmocketie,arid a meer lay ſock. Eve 1 
fareth wirh a flatterer, being not meet to plead at the barre: for a friend, to affiſt him incountell, 
to-Jay his hand to. his purle and ſuppiy his wants that way:, nor to-fight as his champiqn in mainte- 


nance of his quarrel , as one thatcan away with no labour , Bopaines taking: or ſerious employ- 


ment; and in one word, fit for nothing thatgood is :mary in ſuch affairesasmay bedone under the 
arm,that 1s to ſay, which he: cloſe, ſecxer and filthy ſervices, : he'is theforwardeft maninthe world, 
and makes no excuſes, ' A ttuſycutrier heis between, in love matters;;; in finding favour with a 
Bawd, and bringing a wench or harlot ro your bed , heis excellent, and hath amarvellous gift; ro 
make rhe ſhot, and clearthe reckoning of anyſumpruous:feaſt oribanketheis ready:and perte&, in 


providing for a great dinner or ſupper, and ſetting the ſameforrh accordingly.; :he is nothing ſlow, 


but nimbleenough, To giveentertainment:unco concubines , he is very: handſome, obſequious 
and ſerviceable; if one bid, him to ſpeak audaciouſly and maleparrly again(t a father inlaw 5'a guar» 


dign, tutour , or any ſuch, or-to put ;away his true:eſpouled wite , like:as he ſeeth his:yood 
-malſter do'before him , he's without all ſhame and mercy : ſo that even herein alſoit 1s no hard 


matter £o ſee what kinde of man he is, and how much he differeth from-a true friend : For com- 
mand him to commit what villanie and wickednefle you will, ready he is 10 executethe ſame; and 
io he may gratifie and pleaſure youthar ſet him on work, he careth not to:do any injurie tohim- 


1Ei?, 


There is moreover another means nor of the leaſt conſequence, whereby .a mat may /know 
how much a flattererdiffereth from afriend indeed , namely , 'by his difpofirion-and behaviour ro- 
wards his-other friends: for a time friend findeth contentment innothing ſo much as ro love many, 
and likewiſe to beloved of many 3 and herein he labourerh eſpecially with his friend ro: procure 
himſelfmany others toloyeand honor him ; for being of this-opinion, tharamong good friends all 
things are common , he thinkerh that nothing ought tobe more common than friends themſelves, 
Bur theſuppoſed , falſe and counterfeit friend, being privy ro His 'Own conſcience, that he doth 
great injurie to tx1e amitie and friendſhip, which he doth corrupt in manner of a baſe piece of 


money: 85,he is by nature enyious, ſo heexerciſeth that. envie/ofhis, upon duchas be like himſelf, 


Kriving with a kinde ef emulation to ſurpaſſe them in ſcurride ſpeech , giving : of taunts and: gar- 


Tulityz bur before ſuch as he knowerh better than himſelf, he tremblerh andis afraid , andin rrurh 


dare not come neer nor ſhew his faceto ſuch an one, no more (Iaflure you) thana foorman 
r0g0 and keep pace (according to the Proyerb) with a Lydiancharior , orrather (as Simonides 
alln , i ) 
- Laid to fine gold triedclean fromaroſſe , 

eriich: He hath not ſo much as lead ſo groſſe, | 

Being compared with true, ſound and grave friendſhip, which (as they ſay) willendurethe ham- 
mer, he cannot chooſe but finde himſelt ro be burlighr, falfified and decentul : ſeeing then that he 
muſt needs be dcteRed and knowne, for ſach an one as heis, whar doth hethink you ? Suzely he 
playeth like an unskiltul painter, whohad painted certain cockes, bur very badly : For like as he 


. gave commandement to his boy for to keep away natural and living cockes indeed, farre enongh 


off from his pictures; ſoaflatrerer will do what he can to chate away true friends, and nor ſuffer 
themto approch neer; or if he be not ableſo rodo, than openly and inpublke place, he will ſeem 
to curry favor with them,to honor and admire them, as farre better than himſelf, bur ſecretly under 
hand, and behind their backs, he will nor ler to raiſe ſome privy calumniations , and ſow ſlande- 


. Tous reports tending to their diſcredit: bur if he ſee char by ſuch privy girds and pinches which will 


fret and gall theſoxe,he cannot arthe firſt bring his purpoſe about: yer he remembreth full and well, 
and obſerverh theſaying of Medins, This Mcdixs was thechiefcaptain ofthetroup, or the maſter 
rather of the quire (i I may fo ſay) of all thoſe flatterers thatuſed the court of King Alexander the 
Great, and cameabout his perſon ; theprincipal Sophiſter.alſo that oppoſed himtelf and banded 
againſt all good men, and never refied to flander and backbite them : This rule and lefſon he 
tavghthis ſcholars and quiriſtersthat were under his hand , To caſt out flanders boldly , and not 


; ſpare, therewith to bite others: For o_ he) alchovgh the ſore may heal up again, yer the ſcarre 


will remain and be ever ſeen, By thele cicatrices and icarres of falfe impurations, or (to ſpeak 
more properly and truly ) by ſuch gangrenes and cankerous ulcers as theſe , Alexander the King 
being corroded and eaten, did todearh Caliſthenes, Parmenion, and Philotas, his faſt and fairhfull 
friends: but to ſuch as Agno0n,Bagoas, Apgeſias and Demetrius were, he abandoned and gave himſelf 

wholy to be ſupplanted and overthrowneat their pleaſure, whiles he was by them adored). adorned, 
arraied gorgeouſly with rich robes, and ſet our like a Barbarian image, ſtatue or idoll, Lo what is 
the force and power of flattery to win grace and favor ; and namely in thoſe , who wouldbe re- 
puted the mightieſt monarches and greateſt potentakes of the world , ir beareth moſt ſway : pry 
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fuch are perſwaded, and defixous alſo, that the beſt things ſhould bein rheniſelves ; and thisis ir, 
that giverh both: credit and allo boldneſle unto 'a flatterer,- True it is Imuſt confeſle, that the 
highelt places and forts irmceuponthe loftiett' mounts, are-leaft acceſſible z' and molt hard to be 
eained by thoſe who would ſutpriſe and force them ; bur wherethere is an high ſpirit and haughty 
minde by nature, not guided by the ſound judgement of reaſon, bur lifred up with the favors-of for- 
tune,ornobility of birth, it is the eaſieſt matter inthe world evenfor molt baſe and vile perſons to 
conquer ſuch, & the avennesto them lie ready and open,to give the vantage of eaſieſt entrance, And 


cherefore as inthe beginning of this Treatiſe I gave warning ; ſo now I admoniſh the Readers again 


in thisplace; That every man would labour and firive with himſelf ro. roor-out that ſelf-love and 
overweening that they have'of their owngood parts and worthineſle: For this is it that doth flat- 
rerus within & poſſeſleth our minds before-hand,wherby we are expoſed,andlie more open unto 
fatterers thatare without, finding us thus prepared already for ro work upon, But if we would 
obey the god Apollo, and by acknowledging how much inall things we ought to eſteem thar oracle 
of his, which commandeth us, To know our ſelves, ſearch into our ownnature; and examine with- 
all onr nurture and education 3 when we finde therean infinite number ofdefe&s, and many vani- 
ties, imperte&ions and faults, mixed untowardly in our words, deeds, thoughts and paſſions , we 
would not ſo eafily ſuffer theſeflatterers to tread us under their feet , and make a bridge of us as 
they do at their pleaſure, King Alexander the Great was wont to fay, that two things there were 
eſpecially which moved him to haveleſſe beleet in them, who ſaluted and greeted him by the name 
ofa god : The one was ſleep, andthe other the uſe of Venws : in both which hefound that he was 
worle than himſelf.char is to ſay,ſubje& ro infirmities and paſſions more than in any thingels: Bur 
if we would look into ourſelves,and ever and anon a how many erofle vices troubleſome 

aſſions,imperte&tions and defects we have, ſurely we ſhall finde that we Rood ingreart need, not of 
a falſe friend to flatter ns in our follies , andto praile and extoll us; bur rather of one that would 


frankely finde faulc with our doings, and reprove us 1n thoſe vices that each one privately and in par- - 


ticular doth commit,” Bur very few there be among many others , who dare freely and plainly 
ſpeak unto their friends bur rather ſooth them up'and ſeek to pleaſe them in ever; thing : 
Andevenin thoſe, as few as they be,hardly ſhall you tind any that know how to doir ell or tor 
the molt part they think that they ſpeak freely , when they do nothing but reprove , reproch and 
rail, Howbeit. this liberty ofſpeech, whereof I ſpeak, is ofthenature of a medicine , which ifir be 
not givenin time convenient,8 as it ought to be, beſides that it dothnotgood at all, it troublerh the 


body, worketh grievance, and inſtead of a remedy proveth to be a miſchief; For even (ſo, he thar 


doth reprehendand findfau't unſeaſonably, bringerh forth the like effe&t with pain , as aflatteret 


doth with pleaſure, Formcnare apt to receive hurt and damage , not onely by overmiuch praiſe; 
bur alo by inordinate blame when it is out of due time: for itis the only thing thar of all others 
makerh them ſooneſt to turnſide unto flatterers, and to be moſt eahily ſurprited by them; namely, 
whentrom thoſe things that ſtand moſt oppokte and higheſt againſt them, rheyturn akdelike wa- 
ter, and rundown thole wayes that be more low, eafie, and hollow, In which regard it behoveth 
thatthis liberty in fau!r finding,be tempered with a certain amiable affe&ion,and accompanied with 
the judgement ofreaſon, which may take away the exceſſive vehemency andforce of ſharp words, 
like the over-bright ſhining of ſomeglirtering lighr , and for fear leſt their friends being dazeled as 
it were and frighted with the flaſhing beames of their rebukes , ſeeing themſelves ſo teproved fot 
eachthing, andblamed every while, may take ſuch a grief and thought thereupon, that for ſorrow 
they be ready to flieunto the ſhadow of {ome flatterer, and tutn toward that which will not-trou- 
ble them atall, For we muſt avoid all vice, (0 Philopppus) and ſeek to corre theſame by the 
means of vertue(and not by another vice contrary unto. 1t) as ſome do; whofor to ſhun fooliſh and 
ruſtical baſhfulneſſe , grow to be overbold and impudent ; for to echew rude incivility, fallto be 
ridicnlous jefters and pleaſants ; and then they think tobefartheſt off from cowardiſe and effemi- 
nate tenderneſſe , when they comeneereſt to extreme audacitie and boaſting bravery, Others 
there be,who to prove themſelvesnot to be ſuperi:itions, become meer Arheiſts; and becauſe they 
would not be thought and reputed idiors and tooles, prove artificial conny-cat:hers, And ſurely 
in redrefſing the enormities of their manners , they do as much as thoſe, who for want ofknow- 
ledgeard $kil! to ſer a peece of wood freight that rwineth and lyeth crooked one way,do:curb and 
bend it as much another way, Bur the moſt ſhameful] meansto avoid, and ſhun the ſuſpicion of a 
flatterer. is ro make a mans ſelf odious and troubleſome wirheur profir; anda very rude and ruſtical 
faſhionthis is. of ſeeking to win favor, and that with ſavour of no learning, skill, and civility, to 
becomeunp'eaſant. harſh, and ſowre to a friend for to ſhunne that other extream,whichin friend- 
ſhip ſeemeth to be baſe and tervile; which is as muchas if a freed {lave newlyfranchiſed, ſhould in a 
Comedie think that he could not uſe andenjoy his bercy of ſpeech , unlefſe he might be allowed 
allowedlicenciouſly to accuſe another without controlmenr. © Conſidering then, that ir is afoul 
thivgtofa]l to flattery , in ſtudying ro pleaſe, asallo forthe avoiding of flattery, by immoderateli- 
berry of ſpeech. to corrupt and mar, aſwell rhe grace of amity and winning love , as the care of re- 
medying ard reforming that which is amiſle : and ſeeing that we ought to avoid both the one and 
the other: and as in all rhings elſe , ſo free ſpeaking, 1s to have the perfe&ion from a mean and 
mediocrity; reaſon would , and by order it were requiſit , that toward the end of this Treatiſe, 
we ſhould adde ſomewhat inmanner of a corollary and — wa— as touching that point, . - 
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Foraſtuch astherfore weſee that this liberty of language andreprehenſion hath many vices fallow- 
ing it, which do muchhuct:ler us aflay to takerhem away one atter avother,8c begin hiclt with blind 
{elf-love and private regards: where we ought eſpecially to take heed that webe notſeen to do any 
thing for our own intereſt, and in reſpe& of our ſelyes3 and namely, that we {eem nor, for wxq 
that we haye received our (elves, or upon any grief of our own,to reproch,upbraid,or revile ather 
men: forthey will never take it as done tor any love or good will that we bear unto them , bur ra- 
ther upon ſome diſcontentment and hearr-bnrning that we have, whenthey ſee that our ſpeech 
tendeth unto a matter wherein we arc interefled our {elves ; neither will they repute our words 
ſpoken by way ofadmonirion unto them, but rather interpret them 35.acomplaint of them, For 
ely the liberty of ſpeech whereof wertreat, asit reſpecterh the welfare of our friend, ſoit is grave 
and venerable ; whereas complaints ſavour rather of ſeli-iove and a baſe minde, Hereuponir is 
thatwe reverence , honourand admire thole who for our good deliver their minds frankly-untous; 
contratiwiſe, we are ſo bold as to accuſe, challenge and chargereciprocally , yea, and contemne 
thoſe that make complaints of us, Thus we read in Homer , That Agamemnon, who could nor 
bear and endure Achilles, when he ſeemed to tell him his minde after a moderate manner; but he 
was well enough content to abide and ſuffer #yſſes, who touched tum-neers and bitterly rebuked 


him in this wiſe: ; X 
| Ahwretch, would God ſome aljet hoaſt 
beſide us,by your hand 
Condutted were 3 ſothat in field © 
effi a4 you did not us command. = | 
As ſharp a check as this was yet being delivered by a wiſeman , proceeding from a careful minde, 
and rendering the good of the Common-weal he gave place thereto,and' kicked-nat again: for this 
Ulyſſes had no private matter, nor particular quarrel againſt him, but ſpake frankly for the benefic of 
all Greece : whereas Achilles ſeemedto be oftended and difpleaſed with him principally, for ſome 
nr rngrog betwene them twain, And even Achilles alſo himfejfe , althoughhe was never 
nown for to be a man ofa gentle nature and ofa milde ſpirit, | —_ 
2 But rather of aſtamaach fell 
and one who would. accuſe 
A guiltleſſe perſon for no cauſe, 
and him full ſoon abuſe, - , ; : 
endured Patrec/us patiently, and gave him.nort a word again, notwithſtanding he taunted and took 


him vp inthis wile: | 
| T hou mercileſſe andeoruel wretch, 
' fir Peleus-valiarthniight 
Was never ( fare) thy father true, 
2e yet dame Fhetis bright 
Thy mother kind: but ſea ſo green, 
Or rocks ſo ſteep and hard 
T hee bare,(thy heaxt of pitty hath 
Soſmall or no Dy | 
For like as Hyperides the Oratour required the Athenians(who complained that his orations were 
buter )to conſider of him,not only whether he were ſharpe and eager fimply,but wherher he were 
ſo uponno cauſe, nor taking any fee ; even ſo the admonition and reprehention of a friend, being 
fncere andcleanſedpurefrom all private affeQtion, ought tobe reverenced: it carrieth (1 ſay )au- 
thority withit,and no exceptions catvwell be taken,nor a mandare lift up an eye againft it: inſuch 
ſort, as if itappearethat he who c hideth treely, and blameth his friend, doth ler paſſe and reject all 
choſe faults which he hath commirtedagainitbim, and maketh no mention thereof, but toucherh * 
thoſe errours and miſdemeanours only which concerne others, and then, ſparehim not, bur pierce 
and bite to the quick: the vehemency of ſuch free ſpeech is invincib'e, and cannor be challenged, - 
for the mildneſſe and good will of the chaſtiſer doth fortifie the auſterity and bitrernefſe of the 
chaſtiſement, Well thereforeit was ſaid in old time, That whenſoever we are angry, or at ſome jar 
and variance with our friends, then moſt of all we ought to have aneye unto their good, andtro 
fiudy how to doſomewhar thatis eitherprofitable unto them, or honourable for them, And no 
lefle materiall isthis alſo tothe maintenance of friendſhip, if they that thinke themſelves to be de- 
{pied and not well regarded of theirfriends, do put them inmind, and tell rhem frankly of others 
whoare negleQed by them, and nor accounted of as they ſhouid be, Thus dealt Plato with Denys, 
at what time he was indiſgrace, and ſaw how he madeno reckoning at all of him: For he came 
unto the Tyrant upon a time,and requeſted that he might have a day of andience and leave rocon- 
fer with him: Derys granted his requeſt.ſuppoſing verily that Plato hada purpoſeto complaine and. 
expoſtulate with him in his own behalfe, and thereupon ro diſconrſe with him at large : But Plato 
reaſoned anddebated the-matter with him in this manner ; Sir (quothhe) O Dexys,if you were ad- 
vertiſed and knew that ſome enemy orevill willerof yours werearrived andlanded in Sic-ly, with a 
full intention todo you ſome diſpleaſure, akhough hehad no opportuniry or meanes to execute and: 
effetthe ſame, would youler him ſaile away againe and departfrom Sicily with impuniry, and be- 
fore he were talked withall? I tro.nor, O Plato,: ( quorh Des) bur I would looke ro him When 
enoug 


all, Theſewords touched De-ys ſo to the "ey 
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enough for that; For we ought to hate and puniſh not the actions only, bur the very purpoſes an P 


5ntentions alſo of enemies... But how andf (quoth Plato againe ) on the contrary i de, ſome other 


being expreflely and_ of purpoie come tor meere love and affection thathe beareth unto you, ard 
fully minded ro do you ſome pleaſure,orto ad.i.e youfor yourgood you willgice him neithertime 
por opportunity therefore ; 151t meet (think you) that he ſhould be thus unthanktuily dea't with- 
all, of hardly entreated at your hands ?' With that Djoryſius was ſomewhat moved, and demanded 
whothat might. be ? ſhines (quoth Plato) 18 he, a man faire conditioned, and of as hott car- 
riage and behaviour, as any one that ever came out of Socrates ſchoole, or daily and familiarly con- 
veried with hitn ; ſufficient and able by his eloquence and pirhy ſpeech to reforme the manners of 
choſe with whom he keepeth company: This /chines (I ſay )having taken a long voyage over ſea 
and arrived here, intending for to confer with you -philoſophi-ally is nothing regarded, nor ſer by at 
ll. T quick, that preſently he not only took Plats in his 
armes embracing him moſtlovingly,and yeelding him grear thanks for that kindneſſe.and highly ad- 
miring his magnanimity ; bur alſo from chattime forwardentreared eſchines right courteouſly, 
and &d him ali the honour that he could. | | | EE 
Secondly, this liberty of ſpeech, which now is in hand,we onght to cleare andpurge cleane from 
all contumelious and injurious words;from laughter.ſcoffes,and icurrile raunts, which are the hurt- 
fuil and unwhoteſome ſauces ( as I'may ſay) wherewith many uſe to ſeafon their free language, For 
like as a Chirureion, when he makerh incition and cuttethrhe fleſh of his patient, had need to uſe 
creat dexterity, to have a nimble hand and aneren 3 yea, and evety thing neatand line belonging 
to this worke and operation of his : as for all dancing, geſticulations beſides of his finzers, toyiſh 
motions and ſuperfluous agitation thereof, ro ſhew the aguiry of his hand,' he is to torbeare for 
thattime : So this liberty of ſpeech unto afriend, doth admit well a certaine kind of elegancy and 
civility,provided alwaies, that the grace thereof reraine ſtil adecent and comely gravity, whereas if 
it chance to haveaudacious bravery,ſaucy impurity, and inſolency, to the hurt or hinderance of cre- 
dir,it is utcerly marred and loſerh all authority, And therefore it was not anunproper and-unele- 
oant ſpeech, wherewitha muſician upon atime-ſtopped King Philips mouth that he had nota word 
to ſay againe : For when he was abour to have diſputed and contefted againſt rhe faid minſirell, as 
touching good fingering.and the found of the ſeverallfiripgs of his inſtrument: Oh fir (quoth he) 
God forbid that e\er you ſhouid fali ro tolow aneſtate,as ro be more cunning in theſe matters than 


ez) 


I, Butcomratiwie, Ep:charms ſpake nor ſo aptly and to the purpoſein this behalfe: For when | 


King Hiero,who a little before had putro death ſome of his familiar acquaintance, invited him not 
many daies after to ſupper, Yeamary fir, but the other day whenyou lacrificed, you bad nor your 
friends to the fealt, And as badlyanſwered Antiphoz, who upon a time when there wasſome 


eo 
tion before Dexysthe Tyrant,what was the beſt kind of brafſe: Mary that ( quoth he) whereofthe 


z 


Athenians madethe Statues of Herm:diu; and Ariſtogitin,Such ſpeeches as thele are tarc, ahd biting, 
and no good can come thereof, neither hath chat (currility and ſcofting manner any delight, bur a 
kind of intemperan e it is of the tongue, mingled with a certaine maliciouineſle of mind, 1mplying a 
will todohurc and injury and ſhewing plaine enmity. which as many as uſe, worke their own miſ- 
chiefe and deſtruQtion dancing (as the Proverbe taith) a dance untowardlyabour a pits brinke, or 
jeſting with edged toojes, For {urely it colt Azriphon his ite, who was putto death by the ſaid Dexys, 
And , :m:#gines loſt for ever the favour and friendſhip of 4aguftus Ceſur. not for any iranke ſpeech 
and broad language that ever he uled again(t him; bur only becauſe he had taken up afooliſh faſhi- 
on atevery feaſt or banker, whereunto the Emperourinvitcd him, and whenſcerer he walked with 
him,eſt.oones,and to no purpoſe he would come out with theſe veries in Homer, —_ 
| For naught elſe but ts make ſome ſport : 
Among the Greeks he d'dreſort, ” 


pretending thatrhe cauſe of that favour which he had withthe Emperour, was the grace andgift 


that he had inflouting and re: 1:ing others: and evrentbe very comicall Poets in old time exhibited . 


and repreſented to the Theaters many grave,auttcre,and ſerious remonſirances, and thoſe pertain- 
10g to policy and government of State: but there be ſcurriie ſpeeches intermingled among) for to 


move laughter, whi.h (as one unſaronry diſh of meat among many other good viands ) marre all . 


their :1berty of ſpee-h.and the benefit thereof 3 {© as it is vaine and doth no good at all: And even 
lothe Authors and Aors of \uch broad jeſts get nothing thereby, bur an opinion and impucation 
of a maitczons diipoirionand impure ſcurtility: and to the hearers there accreweth no good nor 
prol:t at ail, Ar other times, vs | in other places, I hold well with it, and grant, thatto jeſt with 
friends and more lavghter is tolerable enough : bur ſurely the liberty of ſpeech then ought tobe ſe- 
r10us and modett. ſhewing a good intention without any purpoſe to gall or fling, And if it docon- 
cerne weighty aftaires indeed, let the words be ſo fer and couched, the affection ſo appeare, the 
countenance beſo: ompoſed.and the geſture ſo ordered, and the voice io tuned,that all concurring 
rogether may win credit to the ipeech,and be effectuallto move, Bur as in all things elle, fit op- 
portumity o1er-{lipr and neglected doth much hurt; 16 eſpecialy iris the occaſion thar the fruit of 
iree ipeech is utterly loſt, jn caſe it be omitred and forgotten, Moreover this isevident, that we 
mult rake heed how we-ſperke broad at a table where friends be mer rogerher ro drinke winelibe- 


— and to make, 900d cheere: for he that amidtt pleaſant diſcourſes and merry ralke moverh a 
Peec 


H 2 ing, 


h that cauſeth bending and knitting of brows, or others, maketh men ro frown and be ffown- 
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ingzhe doth as much as overcaſt faire weather witha blackand darke cloud 3 oppolng himſelfe umo 


*Somerexd thatgod * Tye, Who by good right hath that name, as Pindera the Poet faith, 


For that the cord he doth unty | 

Of cares that breed anxiety, ; L 
Beſides, this negletof opportunity bringeth with ic grear danger; for that our minds and{pirirs, 
kindled once with wine, areeahie enflamed with choler ; yea, and oftentimes it fallethour, thata 
man after he hath taken hisdrinke well, when he thinkerh bur ro ule his freedome ot ronguetorts 
oive ſome wholſome advertiſment and admonition, minitireth occaſion of great enmity;- Andto 
fay all-iÞ few words,itis notthe part of a generous, confident, and reſolute heart, bur rather ofa 
craven kind and unmanly.to torbeare plaine fpeech when men are ſober, and to keep a barking at the 
boord, like unco thoſe cowardly cur-dogs who never ſnarle but about a bone underthe table, And 
now of this point needlefle it is todiicourle any longer, Fg | 

But foraſmuch as many men neither will nor dare controll and reforme their friends'when they 
do amiſle, ſolong as they be in proſperity; as being of opinion that ſuch admonition cannot have 
acceſſe nor reach into a fortun.te ſtate that ſtandeth upright 3 and yet the ſame perſons when men 
arefalling, are ready tolaythem along.and being once down, to make a football of them, or tread 
them under feer, or elſe keep them fo when they be once underthe hatches, giving their liberty of 
ſpeech full ſcope to cun over them all at once 3 asa brooke-water, which having been kept vp per- * 
orce againſt the natureand courſe thereof, is now let go, and the floud-gates drawn up ; rejoycing 
at his change and infortunity of theirs, in regard as well of their pride and arrogancy, who before 
diſdained and deſpiſed them 3 as alſo of themſelves, who are bnt inmeane and low eſtate: it were 
not impertinentto this place forto diſcourſe alittle of this matter, and roanlwer that verſe of Ex- 
ripides 
mY When fortune doth upon men ſmile, 

that need have they of friends the while? 
Namely, that even then whenas they ſeem to have fortune at their command theyſtand inmoſt 
neceſſity, and ought to have their friends about them to pluck down their plumes and bring under 
theit haughcineſle of heart, occaſioned by proſperity : for tew there be who with their outward te- 
licity continue wi'e and ſober in mind, breaking nor forth into inſoien.e3 yea, ard many there ate 
who haveneed of wit diicretion,andrealon to be put into them from without, ro abate and depreſs 


- them) being ſeragog and puffed up with the favours of fortune: Butſay, that the divine power do 


change and turne abour,and overthrow their (tate, or clip their wings and diminiſh their greatneſſe 
and authority, thentheſe calamities of themlelves are ſ.ourges ſuffi 1ent, putting them in mind of 
their errours, and working repentance : and then in ſuch diſtrefle there 1s no uſe ar all either of 
friends toſpeake unto them trankly, or of pinching and biting ſpeeches, ro molett and trouble them, 
butts (ay a truth, intheſe mutations, R | 
NG It greatly doth content our minds 
Toſcethe fice of pleaſant friends, | 

Who may yee!d conſolation.comfort.and irength to a diſtreſſed hearr. like as Xe»opho»doth write, 
chatin batcels and the greateſt extremities of danger,the amiab:e viſage and .hearefull countenance 
of Clearchus being once (een of the ſouldiers, encouraged them much more to playthemen, and 
fehrluſtily : whereas he that uſeth unto aman diftrefled ſuch plaineipeech as may gail and bire him 
more, doth as much as one who unto a troubled and inflamed eye applieth ſome quickeye-ſalve or 
ſharpe drug that is proper for to cleare thefight: by whih meane he curerh not the infirmity before- 
ſaid, neither doth he mitigate or allay the paine. but unto ſorrow and griete of mind already addeth 
anger moreover, -and doth exaſperatea wounded heart, And verily tolong as a manis inthe lati- 
tude of health he isnor lo reſty, ftroward,and impatient,bur that he will in iome ſort giveeare unto 
his friend, and thinke him neither rough, nor altogether rude and uncivill, incaſe herell him of 
his looſeneſle of lite, how he is given too mw-h either unto women or wine ; 'or if he find faulc 
with his idleneſſeand fitting ftilhor contrariwiſe,his exceſhve exerciſe; if he reprove him for haun- 
= ſo oftenthe baines'or hot-houles, and never lying out of them, or blame him for gormandiſe 
and belly cheere, or catingat urdve houres, Butifhe be once ſick, thenir is a deathunto him, and a 
oriefe unſupportable,which doth aggravate his malady, to have one ar his bed-{ide ſounding ever in 
his eares, See what comes of your drunkenneſſe. your id:enefle. your ſurferting and gluttony.your 
wenchingand leachery, theſe are the cauſes of your diſeaſe, Burt whar will the ſick man ſay againe: 
Away good fir with theſe unleaſonable words of yours : you trouble me much, and do me no 
good iwis : I am about making my laſt vvill and teſtament ; my Phyſicians are buſie preparing and 
rempering a potion of Scammony.or a drinke of Caſtorexm forme: and you comepreaching unto me 
with your Philoſophicall re:ſonsand admonirions to chaſtiſe me : I have no need of them now.nor 
of {ſuch friendsas you, Semblably ir fareth with thoſe who are fallen to decay & be down the wind; 
tor capable they be not of ſententious ſaws 3; they have no need as the caſe now ſtands of free re- 


' prehenſions : then lenity and gentle uſage aide,aide and comfort are more meet for them, Foreven 


{o kind nurſes when their little babes and infants have caughr afall.run notby andby to rate or chide 

chem,bur ro rake them up waſh and make them cleane where they were bewrayed, ard'to ſtillthem 

by all meanes thar they can ; afterwards, they rebuke and chaſtiſe them for looking no better ro 

their feer, It is reported of Demetr:ug the Phalerean,when being baniſhed our of his —__ 0 
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If men bein diftreſſe'and grief 


(as Demoſthenes ſaith) dothen fiir and ſhew themſelves, when any new accident hepa unto the 
body,ſo they alſo tick cloſeto every changeard alteration of forrutie, as being glad r 


time {erverhr belt to repreſle exceffive pleaſure, ro reſtrainelnbridled choler, to refraineintollerable 
pride and inſolency, to = inſatiable avarice, or toſtand againſt any fooliſh h 
rate motion, Thus Solon 


Alcibiades,and by convincing his vice and errour, cauſed him ro weep bitterly,atid altered quite joy 
dipoktion of his heart, Such were the remonſtrances and admonitions of Cyra4 to Cyaxares, a 
of Plato to Dion, even when he was in his greateſt ruffe;inthe very height of his glory: when (I 
ſay ) allmens eyes were upon him for his worthy a&s and great ſucceſle inall affaires, willinghim 
eventhen to take heed and-beware of arrogancy and ſelfe-conceit, as being the vice that dwelleth 
in the ſame houſe together with ſolitude, (thar 1s to ſay) which maketh a manto live apatt from the 
whole world, And to the ſame effe& wrote Spenſippus alſounto him, when he bad him looke to 
himſelfe,and. not take apride and preiume much upoh this; That there was io talke among wo- 
menandchildren, bur of him 3 rather that he ſhould have a careſo to adorne Sicily with religion 
and piety towards the gods, With juſticeand good laws in regard of men, that the ſchoole of the 
Academy might have honour and credit by him, Contratiwife, Eu 44s and Exleus, two minions 
and favourites of King Perſexs, who followed his veine and pleaſed his humonr in all things; like 
other courtiers of his, ali the while that heflovriſhed, and ſo long as the world went on hisfide : 
but afterhe had loſt the fie'd in a battell againſt the Romans, fought neare the City P3dna, and was 
fled, they ler fly at himgroſletermes and reproachfull ſpeeches, bitterly laying to his charge all the 
miſdemeanoursand faults that he had before committed, caſting in his diſh thoſe perſons whom he 
had*evillentreated or deſpiſed ; which they ceaſed not to do fo longzuntill the man (partly for ſor- 
row ,and partly for anger) was ſo moved, that heſtabbed them both with his dagger, and ſlew chem 
in the place, Thus much in generall may ſuffice to determine anddefine as rouching the opportyhi- 
ty of free ſpeech toſriends : meane while a faithſull and carefull friend muſt nor rejeCt ſach occaſi- 
ons as many rimes are repreſented unto him by them, bur ro rake hold thereof quickly, and make 
good uſe of them: for otherwhiles it falleth out, thata demand or queſtion asked, a narration re- 
fared, a reprehenſion or commendation of- like things in other perſons, open the doore and make 
way for us toenter, and giveth us leave toſpeake frankly, Afterthis manner it is ſaid, that Demara- 
25 tooke his vantage to utter his mind freely: who comming upon a time from Corenth to Maceds- 
ay, vvhenas King Philip vvas in ſome termes of diſſenhion vvith his vvife and ſon, vyasfriendlyre- 
ceived by Ph:lip. and bidden kindly vvelcome, Novyv after ſalutations and other complements paſ- 
ſed beryveen ; the King asked him vrhether the Greeks vvere at accord and unity one vvith ano- 
ther? Demaratus, as he vvas a triend very invvard vvith him, andonethat loved him heartily, an- 
lvvered thus;,It becommeth you vvell indeed fir to enquire of the concord and agreement betvvean 
rhe Athenians and the Peloponneſians, vvhen in the meane vvhile you ſuffer your ovvn houſe tobe 
full of domeſticall quarrels and debates, Well did Diogenes likevviſe, vvho being come inro th 
campe of King Phil/:p, vvhen he had anexpedition or journey againſt the Greeks, vvas taken a 
brought beforethe King, vyho not knovying vvhat hevvas,demarded of him, Ifhe yverenat a yu 
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Yes marry (quoth be) and comel am to ſpie out your inconſiderate folly ( O Philip:) and want of 


fore att,who being not urged nor compelled by any man, are comethus far to hazard in one houre 


the (iate'of your kingdome andyour own life,: and tolay all upon the chance andcal of adie. Bur 
jotnc man per:d.cuture will ſay, This was aipeech ſomewhat with the ſharpeſt, and roomuch bi. 
tit, Moreo: cr anothertt time and occaſion there 1s ofadmonition,when thoſe whom weming 
to reprove having been reproached and taunted already by others tor ſome faults which they com- 
rived are be: ome ſubmiſle and caſt down to our hands, Which opportunity a wite and skiifull 
{ricnd will not omit, but make eſpeciall good uſe of: namely, by ſeeming in open place to check 
tt,c ic that thus have landered them, yea, and to repulſe and pur back ſuch-opprobrious impurati- 
«nur privately he wilitake his friend apart by himtelfe, and put him in mind to live more warily, 
21.d vive noiuch offence, if for no other thingelle ;.yer becauſe his enemies ſhould not rake van- 
t--c,and bearerhemlelves inſolently againſt him: For how ſhall they be able to open their mouths 
againii you.and what miſ-word cap they have to fay unto you, if you wouldleave theſe things and 
cal: them behind you, for which you heare ul] and are grown to {ome obloquy ? Inthis tort ifthe 
matter be handled,all the offence that was taken ſhall light upon the head of the firſt landerer,and 
che pro!.t ſhall be attribured unto the other thar gave the friendly advertiſement, and he ſhailgoa- 
way with all the thanks, | | 

| Some there be moreover,who after a mofe cleanly and fine manner in ſpeaking of -others, adimo- 
miſh their own familiar friends: for they will accuſe rangers in their hearing for thoſe fau'ts whi.h 
they know. them to commit, and by this meanes reclaime chem from theſame, Thus Aym0xizs our 
mai:er pcr ei. ing when he gave lecture in the afternoon, that ſome of us his Cholarshad taken a 
larger dinner and eate more than was t.t for ſtudents, commanded a ſervant of his a franchited, to 
take up tiis own ſonand to beat him and why ſo ? He cannot forſooth make his dinner (quoth he) 
but he muſt have ſome viregarto his meat, And in ſaying ſo hecaſt hiseye uponus, intu. h ſorr, 
that a- many as were culpab.e took themſelves to be rebuked,and thought that ie nieavt them, Fur- 
thermore, this good regard woud be obſerved, that wenever uſe this faſhion of tree ſpeech, and 
reproving our ir1end inthe prelence of many perſons, but we tnuſt remember that which befeli unto | 
Pl to: for whenupon a time S»crates,, 1n a di;putation held at the table, inveighed iomewhat too 
bittecly again(i one of his famiilars before them all: had it notbeen better (quoth Plas.) to have 
ro.d him ofthis privately, but thus tg ſhame him before all this company? Bvr Socrates taking him 


_ preſeptly therewith ; And you alſo might havedone better to have ſaid this romy!elſe when you 


had found me alone, Pythagoras by report gave ſuch hard termes by way of reproofe to one o) his 
{ holar; and. acquainraine in the hearing: of many, thatthe young mantor very ericfe of heart was 
we:ry of his life and hanged himſelfe, Bur never would Pythageras after ro his dying diy reprove or 
admoniſh any man 1f another were in place, And to ſay a truth, as well the derection as t: e cor- 
re&on of a fin ought to be ſecret and not (La pay place,like as the diſcovery and ure allo of tome 
filchy and foule diteaſe: it muſt nor, 1fay, be done in the view of the world ( as if tome ſhew cr 
poimpe were to be exhibited unto the people.) with calling witneſles or ſpeQtators thereto, For it is 
not the part of a friend,bur a trick of ſome Sophiſter, to ſeeke for glory in other mensfaults, and 
affe& ovtward ſhew and vaine oftentationin the preſence of others: much like ro theſe Mounte- 
banke Chirurgions. who for to have thegreaterpra&ile.make ſhew of their cunnirg caſts, and ope- 
rations of rheir att in publike Theaters,with many geſticulations of their handy-worke, Moreover, 
beſides that there ſhould no infamy grow to him that is reproved. ( which indeed is not to be al- 
lowed inany cure orremedy *) there ought allo to be tome regard had of thenarure of 1ice and fin, 
which for the moſt part of it ielfe is opinionative,contentious,{tubborne, and apt to ſtand to ir, and 
make meanes of defence, Foras Ewripides faith, 
- We diyly ſee, not only wanton love 
Deth po fe the more,when one doth it reprove, 
But any vice whatſoeverit be, andevery imperfe&ion, if a man do reprove it in publike place before 
many and ſparenot ar all, putteth on thenature of impudence, and turneth to be ſhameieſle: ie 
as therefore Plato givetha precepr, that elder folke, if they would imprint ſhame and grace in their 
young children,ought themelves firſt to ſhew ſhamefac'd behaviour among them; e: enio,themo- 
deft and b:{bfull liberty of ſpeech which onefriend uſeth, dorh farike alſoa oreat ſhame inanorher, 
Alſo to come and approach by little and little unto one that offendeth,and atter a doubring manner 
with a kind of feare to touch him, 1s the next way to undermine the vice that he is prove andgiven 
unto ; whiles he cannot chooſe but be modeſtly dilpoled, who is ſo modeſlly and gently entrezted, 
And therfore it would be alwaies very good in thoſe reprehenſions to obſerve what he did, whoin 
lixe caſe reprovinga friend, _ 
Held head full cloſe unto his eare, 
That no man elſe but he might heave, 


| Bnt lefle ſeemly andconvemient it is for to diſcover the fault of the husband beſore his wife ; of 2 


father in the preſence of his ſons ; of a lover before his love; or of a ſchoolemaſter in the hearing 
of his ſcholars : that were-enovgh to put them beſide their right wits foranger and griefe when th 
ſhall ſee themelves checked and dilcredited before thoſe of whom they deſire tobe beſt eſteemed. 
And verily of this mind Iam, that ir was not the wineſo much thar ſer King Alexander inſuch 2 
chaſe and rage againſt C/i:4s when hexeproved him, as for that he didir in the preſence and hearing 
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of ſo many. Ariſtomenes allo,the maſter and tutor bf Kins Profonoeuy Hat in the Gghr of an em- 
-afſidour he awaked him out of a ſleep, and wilted lim - viveecare Hidto the embaſlagerhat was 
Celi. exed minifired unto his 11] wil ers and-the:fAatreters abd VEthe outt great vantage, who there- 
r pon tooke occafon to ſeeme diſcontented ihitht Kings beh: &,.ayd thus ro ſay: Whar if after ſo 
many travels that your Majeliy doth undergo, and your tons warthino for ourſakes, ſome ſleep do 
0: ertake you otherwhiles 3 our patt it were to tel}ySuL6Fi rately;. and.not thus rudely to lay 


5; 


hand as it were upon your perlon inthe preſefite of id many 'th8 1. W itteupoh Prolomers being mo- = 


ved atthef ſuggeltions, ſent unto the man a cup of pbifon, wil T7 commandement that he ſhonld 
drinke it off, Ariſtophaes allo cafteth this in Cleor his teeth? CT TG 

For tl.at when ſtr argers were'id places MS 

1 ke town withtermes ke diddiſpraze, OO Rt 
And thereby provokethe Atken ansand bringth612 high NOONE, Andtherefore this 
regard i be had eſpecially above all othe rs, tft when WE fyould uſe ohr Fm ,of ſpeech, W 
date nor by way:of aftentation. ns vaine ory © be popyhte 2H oor appli ſe fir 0! ly pd 
Intention to profganddo.good; yea! atid #6 Tyre fat ? firtttiby thereby. ' OtUEF and beſides that 
which Thcyd:des reporteth of the Corinthians; HOW they gave ourof. themſelves, and notunhily, 
that it belonged un:o them, and meet men-they were to'reprove others ; the ſame ought they to 
have inthem that will take uponthem to be correQors of other perſons, For like as Lzſa»der an- 
ſwered to a certaine Megarian who pur himſelfe forward in af aftembly of aſſociates and allies to 


wy friend ) would beſceme To 
1 


ſpeake ſrankeiy for the liberty of Greecs: Thefe-words ofyomrs( y frie 
been ſpoken by ſome pniſlanrScave or Ciry 3 ev6@ ſ6it thay be/ſaid taevety onitthar willſeeme ſteely 
ro-xeprehend anather, that he had-need himſelers bein manners well reforaied; | And this moſ 

rely oughe to beinferred vpowalbrhoſe that will-ſeemeto chai wndcorre others, name} tobe 
wiſer and of berrer government than the reſt: forthe ond pong char hereformed Speuj ppm by 
cxzmy's of hinown iſe: and Xetop erhlewileeBing bi hire npon Polonay, who ar come 
imohis choole like a Ruffiamgby his very looke ohly reclaimed him from his Los ke ; k ereas On: 
the contrary 6de,if a light andJewdperſon,ofiec that is fill of bad conditions hinaſelfe would For 
tafind favl;. with others and be bufie:with his copgue, he muſt be ſiixe alwaies;to h 6 zroitis ook , ry 


files of hiseazes, 7 - | 
Hinefelfe altful of ſwerimpure OS 
| Will others foome te henkeand cure. [12 Pr Tar DER DL FOY 
Howbeir, foaramuchas oftentimesthecaſe Rtanderh fo, rhat by occaſion of ſorhe affaires webe dri- 
ven to chaſtite thoſe with whom weconverſe, when we our ſelves are culpable and no berter than 
they: the moſt cleanly andlealt offenfive way-to do it, is this, To acknowledge in ſome ſor ak 
webe likewiſe faulry and to include and comprehend our own perſons together with them: after 
which manner 1s that reproofe in Homer, : 
Sir Diomede what aileth , ? 
How ts it come ahont ? 
That neſhouldthus forget tofight, 
Who earſt were thought ſo ſtont ? 
Alſo in another place:. - _ 
And now we all uaworthy are 
W:thHector only to compare, 


Thus Socrates mildly and geruly would ſeemero reprove young men, making ſemblance as if; hue 

ſelfe were not void of ignorance; but had need alfo tabe inftrued in vertue, and profelling thathe 
had need with them to tearchforthe knowledge of truth; forſuch commonly do winlove andcre- 
cit. yea,ardſooncr ſhall be beleeved;who are thovghr ſubje ro the ſame faults, and ſeeme willin 
ro correct their friends like asthey do their own ſelves3 whereas he who ſpreadeth addict 
ins own wings. in clipping other wage Ko, himſelfeas if he were pure,fincere, faultleſſe, and 
withour all affe&tions and infirmities, unlefle hebe much elder than we, or in regard of ſome no- 
ible and approved vertue infar higher place of anthority, andin greater repntation thanour ſelves, 
he ſha:l gaineno-profir nor deany good, bur be reputed a bnfie body and tronbleſome perſon, And 
therelore it was not without juſt cauſe that good Pherix in ſpeaking to Achilles alledged his-own 
mutortunes. and n;mely,how-in afit of choler he had like ore day to have killed his ownfather, 
but thar ſuddenly he berhoughthimſelte and charged his mind; ; | 

Leſs that among the Greeks I ſhould be nam'd 

wag A farricide and cver of er ſFam'd: | | 
Which he did no donbr ro this end, becauſe he would not ſeertie in chidin -himto arrogate;this. 
prale unto himſeife that he was' not ſub je& roanger nor had ever done amiffe by occaſion of that 
infrmity nd paſſion, Certes ſuch :dmonitions as theſe enter and pierce mote effeCiyally.into the 
heart, foy that they zre thought-roproceedfrom a tender compaſſion ; and more willing are weto 
yeeld unto ſu. has ſeemto hare ſuffered thelike thanto thoſe thit deſpiſe and contemne us. But for-" 
almuch as neither the eye when it is cnflamed carabide any cleare and ſhining light, nora, paſſhonate 
mind endvrefranke ſpeech, or aplaine and bare reprehenſion, one of the bek and moſt profitable 
heipsinthis caſe is rointermirgletherewirh a line praife as we read thus if Homer, | 


\ 


Now 


_ diſcerne a Flatterer froma Friend. 


Now ( ſure) me thinks you do not well, = <tis 
Thu for to leave the field, T 
Who all are known for doughty knights, 
And beſt with ſpeare and ſhield, 
A coward if Iſawtoflee, — * 
Him would 1 not reprove:. 
But ſuch as you3thus for to ſhrinke, 
My heart doth greatly move, 
Likewiſe, 
O Pandar, where is nowthy bow,. 
there are thine arrows flight : 
| Where is that hononr in which none 
2 With thee dare ſtrive in fight ? 
And verily ſuch, oblique reprehenfionsallo as theſe are moſt effeAuall and wonderfull inreclaiming 
thoſe that beready to run on end,and fall to ſome grofle enormities: as for example, 
| What is become of wiſe Oedipus, | | 
In "_— areading who was ſo famous, 


WS «7 | 
_ . AndHercules,who hath endar'd ſuch paine, . 
Fes. .. Speakgs hetheſe words, ſo fooliſh and ſo vaine? 
For this kind of dealing doth nor any aſſwage and mitigatethe roughneſle and commanding power 
that is ina _reprehenfion and rebuke, bur alſo breedeth 1n the party in ſuch fort reproved a certaine 
emulation of himſe]fe, cauſing him to be abaſhed andaſhamed for any follies and diſhoneſt pranks, 
wheh he remembrerh and callerh to mind his other 00d parts and commendable as, which by 
this meanes he ſerterh before his eyes, as examples, and ſo taketh himſclte for a patterne and pref 
dent of better things: But when we make compariſon between him and others, to wit, his equals 
In age-his fellow-citizens,or kinstolks ; then his vice, which inthe ownnature is tubborne,andopi- 
wonative enough becommerh byrhat means more froward and exaſperate, and oftentimes he will 
norſtickina fume and chafe tofling away,and grumble inthis wiſe, Whygo you not then to thoſe 
that are ſo much better than I? Why can you nor let mealone.bur thus trouble me as you do ? And 
therefore we muſt take heed eſpecially, that whiles we purpoſeto tell one plainly of his faults, we 
do nort.praiſe others,unlefle haply they be his parents : as Agamemnos did unto Diomedes, 
Do A ſon(iwts ) fir Tydevs left behind, 
— Unlike himſeclfe,and much grown ont of kind, 
And/yſſes in the Tragedy entituled Scyriz, 
Os You firywhoſe father was a knight, 
The beſt that ever drew 
A ſword,of all the Greeks, in field, 
And many a Captaine ſlew, 
Sit you here carding like a wench, 
Andſpinning wooll onrock, 
Thereby the glorious light to quench 
= Of your moſt noble ſtock? | 
But moſt unſeemely it were and undecent of all other,if when oneis admoniſhed by his friend, he 
ſhould fall tro admoniſh himagaine ; and being rold freely of his fault, fervehim rhelike, andquir 
him with-as much : for this is the next way to kindlecoales, and to make variance and diſcord; and 


. In one word verily, ſuch a rejeing and ſpurning againe as this.may ſeeme in effe& ro bewray, nota 
- reciprocal liberry of rendring one tor another, bur rather a peeviſh mind that can abideno manner of 
. reproofe, Better therefore it is,to endure patiently for the timea friend thatrelleth us plainly ofour 


faulrs ; andif hiiſelf afterwards chance to offend and have need of the like reprehenſon, this aſter 
a ſortgiverh freeliberty unto him that was rebuked afore,to ue the ſameliberty of ſpeech again un- 
tothe other: For callingto mindeby this occaſion , without any remembrance of old grudge and 
former injurie, thathimſelfalſo was wontnot to negle& his friends when they did amiſſe and forgat 
themſe]ves, but took pains to reprove, redreſſe, andreach them how to amend , he will the ſooner 
yeeld a fault, and receiverhat chaſtiſement and corre&ion, which he ſh allperceive tobe aretribu- 
tion of like love and kindneſs,and not a requital ofcomplaint & anger, Moreover, like as Thucydides 
ſaith, That the manis wiſe and well adviſed;who incurrerh rhe envie of men for matters ofgreateſt * 
weightand importance; evenſo we ſay ; That if a friend willadventure thedanger and heavy load 


' and ill willfor blaming his friends,he muſt make choice of ſuch marters as be of great moment a 


much conſequence: for if he will take exceptions ar every trifle and lictle thing indifferent; ifhe will 
ſeem evermore to befinding fault, andcarry himſelf nor like a kind and affeRtionare friend , buta 
preciſe, ſevere andimperious School-maſter, to ſpie all faults, and corre& every point and title, 
Certes he ſhall finde afrerwards, that hisadmonirtons even for the greateſt offences, ſhall not be re- 
garded, nor any whit effeQual : for that he hath nſed already to nopurpoſe, his frank reprehenſion 
(the ſoveraign remedie for groſle and main faulrs)in many others that are bur ſlight, and ot worthy 
reproof : much like unto a Phyſician, who hath employed and ſpent a-medine that is _ and 

1ttcl, 
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T odiſetrn.aflitterer from a rioud. 


irrer howbeirgneceflary and coſtly in Gall infirmiries and of n0 teckoning-to {peak of. Afriend 
ek to okanro chis 3 T hatir be noran 6xd'nary matrer with nm co be:alwayes quatrel- 
ſome, and def;irous to tinde one fayir or other, And -if:peradventure he meet with ſich a compa- 


nion as is apttoſear.h natrowly.into all light marters;roicavil and wrangle for hs, en rea- 
dy to raile calnmmuations like a petty. Sycophane farcoyes-and3tifles ,,he-may'take (che betrerad- 
vatitage and occaGon thereby for co reprove himagaiazin-caſehechatice tofailingreaterand more 
- oroſle faults, ads Bets Dyitds 9:20.00 hfted nt 29; Knot of) 17> 5 SET, fo 22 

Philotimus the, Phyſician: anſwered pretily unto one, who haxing\un i wþodume. growne tb 
ſuppuration about his liver. ſhewed unto him a oger chat wasſogeey Froubled with ſome blitier 
or whitflaw, ard deſired his counlell tor the ſame: Mygood friend (quoth he) thediſeaſe that you 
are ro look unto, isnot a whitflaw nor about your nafl-root 3 Een, Qz.theremay be occaſion and 
opportunity offered unto afriend,to ſay.anto.one thavever and.anon 15, zo f1 


| uitzandreprovi 
mall.exrors not worth: the poring, tow, ſports andipatimes, fealling-and inertymecting; or fuck 
Þketrifling tricks of youth: Good fir , let us find the meanes rather , that this man whomyou 
thus blame, may ca{t off the har.or that he Keeps,or.give over his dice pRſing for otherwiſe, he isa 
man of excellent and wonderful good parts, For he that r:eiveth how he is tolerated or 
winked at.yea, and pardoned in ſmall matters,will not be unyilling;that.a friend ſhould uſe his li« 
berty in reproving his greater vices : whereas he thatiseretmore urgent upon one, preſſing and lying 
hard unto himzalyayes bitter and uwplealang, prying and looking in every corner; ele 
ledge in all things:ſuch. an one. (1 lay)there 1s neither childe nor brother will endures nay jne is iarb» 
Trableto his veryſeryants: Burlikeas Euripides faith ,., , GOT Rr 
+++, Allis pot naught that ald age brings, mach 53 
G4 * ..-, We may mnit } nde [ome goodthings,. torr ot god rr Rt 41:2ti 

Xo more is the folly of friends ſo.bad bur that, we.may pick ſome goggdnefie om efrbem: weoughe 
therefore ro obſerve diligently,nor onely whentheydoamifle, bur alla whenthey do'/well:and ve- 
lyacchefirſt robe willing andmott ready ropraile: (butafterwayds we'muſt dos the Smitheiwho 
temper yro: Por When they have given it. aire, and madeit by thatmeans oft, lodſe:and pliable, 
they'dten hand dip irin cold water, ,yhereþy x becomerh compag:qnd-lard,, riaking riierebythe 
die temperature of zffſteel; eyen fo; when we perceive thar our friends be well heat and relagdd 
{as ir were) by hearing themſalyes praiſed by ns,.4hen we may.comeupon them bylittleabd'lidfle 
Firh a tincture (asIrhay ſo ſay) of reprpof, andrelling chem ofthieic faults, Them will ic be'vfic 
tine to ſpeakthto a friend thus:: Howley you, arethelepranks worthy-to becompaded wich thoſe 
patts? See you nor the fruits tharcome © 
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rhatcome of vertue? Lo what we yourfriends rule dfpuls thavige 
the duties-4hd offices which are beſeething your perſon: tor thele hath, nature madcand fromedipen, 
As for tho!elewd verſes, fie uponghem, Ty EL TONY DE TICACY eco gr aſt 0 3te 
Ws . Send ſuch away, confine them farrs, 
|. wntothemountainwild,. a9 4m vo 
Qr into roaring, ſea;from land 0vo © +. er ace re lagi of] 


— .. fetthembequiteexild, -. . T1 OB AY 
Forlike as an honeſt minded and diſcreer Phyſician, willchooſerather tacure themalady of his Pa- 
uenrby reſt and ſleep, or by good nurricure and diet, than by Caftorexy of Scammonium: eyen ſo, a 
kinde and courteous friend. z good farther and gentleſchoolmaſter, rakerh pleafire und Joytrh more 
tonſe praiſes than reproofs , in the reformation of manners, -For there is nothinghiat wiketh 
theman,who boldlyfindeth fault wirh'his friendsto be do lirtle offenſive nmo them, rico 6 tore 
good and cure them better, than to be void of anger, -andto ſeem after a milde ſortin'Mlove arid 
afe&iovaregood will to addrefiehimlelf unto themywhen they doamifle, And thetefote neither 
_ Wghthe to urgethem orermuch , and ſeem too eaperly to convince them it chey deny'the thing, 
I8yer to debgxre them of libertyro make their anſwer and deere themfdwes: but ratherxoliedpth 
ot. and after a ſort to minifterunto them ſomehontR and colourableprerences, to exciſe vn znſti- 
fe their fa&s: and when a manſcech them do amifſe by reaſon of fome-worſe canſcindeed}, 't6 lay 
itetault upon another occaken thatis moretolerable: As H:for when he faid unto Phys, 
Unhappy man,alasgyuds not well Re Es 
CD Tobear in breſt a heart ſofell, | orice EE nes 
As1t his brothers retire our of batrall and refuſallcocombir with Mexclais , had hotbienathicer 
light and running away , bur very anger anda curſt tomack, Likewiſe Neſtor unto Agamemnon , 
But you gave place untoyour haughty mind: 
ET  Anznafeed thoſe firswhich come toyou by kind, 
For inmine advice a more milde reprehenſion is this than 
0you,or this was a ſhameſul and villanous patt of yours; As alſoto layunto one,You could nottell 


what you did; you thoughtnor of it; or you were aber !gnerant what would come thereob, is 
ftter and more c 


| vill, than bluntly to charge him and ſay : This was a meer wrong, and a wicked 
it of yours, Alſo thns.donot conteſt and quarrell in this wiſe with your brother,is leſle offen- 
inethen to ſay:Dealnor thus enviouſly and ſpitefully againſt your brorher:Likewile ic were a more 
Yentle manner ofreproof to ſay unto aman: Avoid this woman that ſpoileth and abuſerh yon; 


than thus: Give over this woman,  ipoil and abuſe her nomore, Thus you ſee whar 


means 


to have ſaid : This was injuriouſly done 
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To difeern a flatterer from friend. - | 


5 of ' ſpeech , when' a friend would cure*a mala 
.. Bur for to preventthe ſame;there would bepraRtiſed aclean contrary courſe:for when ir behoverh 
co avert and turn our friends from committing a fault, whereto they are prone andenclined; Orto 
withſtand fome violent and diſordinat paſſion;Which carrieth them a clean contrary way; or When 
we are defirousto incite and ftirthemforward wnts good things; being ofchemlelves ſlow and ba. 
ward: when, I ſay, we wonldgivean edge ung them), -whoate'otherwiſe dull,”and hear chemi 
cold,we ought to transferre the thing or a&t in hand ro ſome abſurd cauſes,and thoſe thar beunſeem- 
ly and undecent, © Thus #/yſſespricked on Hey} in'a certain Fragedie of Sophocles , when heyy 
thus-untohim':Ir is nor for a {upper Achiltsttidt yoware ſo'#hery;bur ET ws 6 
i 3,03 0690553 For that 1ou-have already ſeen © — — —_—_—_—_—— | 
F-74300 907%! ' Therwalsof Troy, your feifwlb teen: {ba Sg x _ x 
Andwhen'upon theſewords Achillestook great indignation, ind chafed more and more, ſaying, 
thar he would nor ſail forward but be gone back'isgain;he Carne upon him aſecondrime with this te. 

arts nag; RAD of Bit tt 29] ena nov? » PIO He 


joynder;/ © 7 Bfl2 - 1903714: IS 

71434 © ». 1 wrote well why you gladly would depart: © 
$14.02 2.97 » "Tis hot becauſeit checks or raunts york chaſe, 
- £1400. But HeRXor is not far, kekils your hart; 


us! Pie; - - Foridread ef him 10ſtay it w wot ſafe, ' © be 

By thisgmeanegwhen we {cara valianc andhardly man with the opinion of cowardiſe ; an hone, 
chaſteandrivilt perſon, wichthe note of being repiited I60fe and incontinent ; alſo a liberal ad 
ſumptuous Magnifice,with the fearto be accounted a niggard ora methamcall micher;we do migh. 
rily incite themto well doing , and chaſe them from bad wayes;” And like as when athing is done 
and paſt, and where there is no remedie, there ſhould be born a modeſt and temperate hand, in fy 
;ſorcthat imonrliberty of ſpeech we ſeem to fhew -more commileration , pitty and fellow-griet gf 

- minde-forthe fault of a friend; than eager reprehenſion ; ſocontrariwiſe where 1t tands uponthy | 


Point that he ſhould novfaulle; 'Whete (I ſay)*ovr drift is'to fight againſt che motion of his paſſon, 


therewerought to bevehementzinexorable;and never to give over nor yeeld one jotuntothem, Au 
bis 15: the yeryUmewhenr weareto ſhew* that love © ours'and good will which is conſtancad 
;Jeded,and ſure, and ro uſe ovy true liberty &f ſpeech to the full, 'For to reptove faulcs already con. 
-mitted;weſee It is an ordinary thing among artantenemies,' To which purpoſe ſaid Drogencs very 
. well ; -. Thatza man who would be an honeſt man ought'to have either very good friends , or mol 
| ſhrewd and biger enemies: for as'they db teach and 1nftruct; ſo theſe are ready ro finde fault andy. 
-Prove.; Nowfar berrer icis-for one to abftain from evil-doing; in beleeving and following the ſound 
counſel of his:friends; thanto repentafrerwatds of ill doing; 'when heſeeth himſelf blamedand x 
cuſed by his enemies, And therefore if it were fornothingelſe burthis.great diſcretion and circan- 
ſpe&tion would be uſed in making remonſtrances and ſpeaking freely unco friends: and ſo muchihe 
rather,by how much ir is the greater and fironger remedie that friendſhip can uſe, and hath mare 
needto be uſed in time and place convenient, and more wiſely tobetempered with a mean andme- 
diocrity. Now foraſmuch asI have ſaid ſundry times already , that all reprehenſions wharſoewt 
are dolorous unto him thar receiverh them ; we ought in this caſe to imitate good Phyſicians and 
. Chipurgjans:. for when they have made incifon or cut any member, they leave nor theplaceinpun 
and rormenttill, bur uſecertainfomentations and lenitive infuſions to mitigatethe anguiſh : No 
amoredo they that after a-civilmanner havechid or rebuked,run away preſently ſo ſoon as they hae 
birren and-prickedthe parry,burby changing their manner of ſpeech, entertain their friends thusgi 
led and wounded, _— more mild and pleaſant diſcourſes ; to aflwagetheir grief and refreſh 
cheir hart again tharis caſt down and diſcomforted: and I may well compare themco theſe cutrersand 
Carvers of images , who after they have roughheywne and ſcabbled over certain peeces of Ronefar 
to make their ſtatures of. dopoliſh and ſmooth themfair,yea andgive them a lightſomeluſtre, But 
if a.man beſtung and nipped once.or touched to the. quick by ſome objurgatory repehenſion, and 
ſo left rpugh,uneven, diſquieted.fwelling and puffing for anger, he is ever after hardlyquiered or it- 
Claimed, and no conſolation will ſerve . curn to appeaſe and comfort him again, And there- 
forethey who reprove and admoniſh their friends , ought to obſerve this rule above all others 
Not to forſake them immediately when they have ſo done, nor to break off their conference {0- 
dainly, or to conclude their ſpeech with avy word that mighterieve and proyokerthem, 
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How to bridle «Anger. 


Of «Meekneſs , or bow a Manſbould refrain Choler. 
A Treatiſe in manner of a Dialogue. 


The perſons that be the Sptakers: SY LL A and FUND ANUS, 


The Summarie of the Dialogue. 


Frer we are taught how to diſcern afatterer from afriend, it ſeemeth that this Treatiſe, as roych* 
Ai. mildaeſſe and how we ought" to bridle auger , was ſet here in this proper place, For like as we 
2:49 ſoon erre greſly in thoſe whom we are willing and well content to ave about ws , andin that reſpeft. are 
0 be circpmſpett, and to ſtand upon our guard: ſowehave no leſſe cauſe to conſider how we ſhowld converſe 
amprug our neighbours. Now of all thoſe vices and imperfettions which defame mans life ,.and canſe 
therace ad courſe thereof to be difficult and wondrous painfull to paſſe » anger 5s ,one of thoſe which are 
ro be rauged inthe firſt rank; in ſuch ſort, that it baoteth not to be provided. of good frientls.,, if this furious 
humor get the maſtery over us © like as contrariwiſe flatterers and ſuch other peſtilent plagues have not ſo 
a@ſic entrance ins , nor ſuchready means to be poſſeſſedof xs , ſo long as me be accompanied ,with a cer= 
tan wiſe and prudent mildneſſe, In this diſcaxrſe then, our Authour doing the part of an expert Phy= 
fecian.laboureth ts purge our mindes from all choler, a1d would tra'n then to-modeſty and bayanity » ſo far 
forth as Philoſophie moral is able to perform. * And. for toattaia unto ſo grea: a-benefit ,,che ſheweth' in 
the fi-ſt place , that we ought to procure our friends for to obſerye and mark, our insperfeftions , that by 
long continuance of time we may accuftome opr ſelves to holde in your judgement b 7 therbitiof reaſes. 
After certain proper ſimilitudes ſerving for this purpoſe , and a deſcription, of the inconveniences, and 
harmes that come by wrath, he proveth , that it 4s an eaſie matter to reftrain and repreſſethe ſame: to 
which purpoſe he ſetteth down divers means, upon which he diſcourſeth aſter his uſuall manner that is to 
ſay,with reaſons andinduttions,enriched with notable fmilitudes and examples, afterwards, having ſpoken 
of the time and manner of chaſtiſing and corretting thoſe who are under our powex and governance., be pro- 
poſeth aſwell certain remedies to cure choler » as preſervatives to keep #s from relapſe into it again: Which 
done he repreſenteth ire lively, as 1m a paintedtale , to the end that thoſe who fr themſelves ta be ſur- 
priſed therewith, may be abaſhed and aſhamed for their unhappy ſtate : a1d therewith he giveth five notable 
advertiſements for to at ain thereto, which be as it were preſertatizes:by means whereof we would nat feel 
or ſelves attaint a%y more with this maladie, 


Of Meekneſs , or bow aman ſhould refrain Cboler. 


A Treatiſe in Manner oi a Dialogue. 


SYLLA, 


T ſeemeth unto me(O Fxundanns)that painters do very wel & wiſely,to view & conſider their 

A works often and by times berween , before they think them finiſhed and ler them go our of 
their hands: for rhar by ſetting them to our of their Gghr , and then afterwards having re- 
courſe thicher again to judge thereof, they make their eyes (as 1t were) new judges to ſpie 

and diſcernthe !cait fauir thatis , which continually looking thereupon, and the ordinarie Few of 
ore and the ſame thing doth cover and hide fromrhem, Bur foraſmuch as ir is nor poſſible thar a 
man ſhould depart from himſelftor a time, andatter a certain ſpace return again; nor that he ſhould 
| break, intrerrupr and diſcominuehis underitanding andſenſe within (which is the cauſe thatevery 
man 18a wor!e Judge oi himſelirhan of others. } A ſecond means and remedie therefore in this 

- Caſe wou.d be nied:namety. to review hi: friends ſundry times, and eftloons likewiſe to yeeld him- 
elf ro be {eenard beheld by them,not fo mn: h to know rhereby whether he aged apace and grow 
ioon old ; or whether the conſtitution of his body be better, or worſe than ir eckiog , as.tO 
lurvey ardconfder his manners and behavjour.ro wir, whether time hath added any goodthing, 
or taken away ovght that is bad and naught, For mine own part , this being now the.ſacond 
year Cnce Icamefirlt rothe Cirie of Rowe. and the filth monerh of mine acquaintance wirh you, 
Ithinkirtno great wonder, that conſidering your . rowardneſs and the dexterity of your nature, 
thoſe good parts which were already inyou , have gotten ſo great an addition , and be ſo much 
Increa'cd.as they are: but when I lee how that vehement inclination, and ardent motion of yours 
to anger , whereunto by nature you weregivren, is by the gnidance of reaſon become ſo milde, 

I 


ſo 
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lo gentle and tractable, ir cometh into my minde to ſay thereunto, that which 1 read in 
Homer , | | 


_—— 


— 


O what a wondrons change is here? « 
Mach milder are you than you were, HEE 
And verilythis gentleneſs and mecknels of yours is notrutned into acertaihflorh, and generall diſ- 
ſolution of our vigonr:bur like as a peece of ground well tilled. lieth light and even,and bei.desmore 
hollow than before, which maketh much for the fercility thereot; even ſo, yournature hath gotten 
In {iead of that violent diſpoſition and ſudden propenſion unto choler, a certain equality and pro- 
fundiry,ſerving greatly to the management of affairs, whereby allo it appeareth plainly rhar is is nor 
long ot the decaying itrength ot the bodgeb reaſon of declining age; neither yetoftthe own accord, - 
that your haſlinefle and chotericke paſhon is thus faded , bur rather by means ofgood reaſons and 
inſtructions well cured, And yer verily (for unto you I will be bold to fay therruch) ar the firſt I 
ſuſpetted and could nor well beleeve Eros our familiar friend , when he made this report of you 
unto me 3- as doubring that he was ready to give this reftimony of you in regard of afeQion and . 
good will, bearing me in hand of thoſe thivgs which were not indeed inyou; but onghtto bein 
vood andhoneft men : and yet (as you know wellenough) he is nor ſicha man, as tor favour of 
any perion,and for to plea'e,can eafily be perſwaded and brought ro ſay otherwiſethan hethinkerh, 
Bur now-as he is freed and acquit from thecrime of falſe witnefle:1o you (iince this journey and tra- 
vell uponthe'way affordeth you good leaſure)will (1doubr nor) at my requett, declare andrecount 
unto us the order how you did this cure upon yourſelf ; and namely,what medicines and remedies 
you vſed, to makethat cholericke nature ot yours, ſo gentle, ſo tractable, ſo ſoft and ſupple, io obei- 
' fant (I ſay) and ſubject wholly to the rue of reaſon? * 
75 | FunDANUusS. 

But why do ye not your ſe (O Sylla)my deereſt and moſt affeKiomare friend, rake heed, that for 
the amity and good will which you bearunto me, you be not deceived, and ſee onerhing in me 
tor another? As for Eros, who for his ownparthath not alwayes his anger ſedfaſtly ſtayed with 
the Cable and Anchor of Homers Peiſa (that is, obedient andabiding firm in oneplace) but other- 
whilesmuch moved and out of quier, for the hatred that he hath of vice.and vicious men,it may ve- 
ry well be; and like it is that unto him 1ſeem more mild andgentle than before ; like as we ee in 
Changing and altering the notes of Prick-ſong. or Gam-ut in Muſick, certain Netz orNotes which 
are Trebles in one 8, being compared with other Netz more high and ſmall become Hypatz , 5. e. 
the Baſſes... - | 

R | SYLL As 
It is neither ſo not ſo (O Fundarm) but of allloves, do as Idefireyon for my ſake, 
| FunDANUS. : 

Since it is ſo (Syl/a) among many good advertiſements of J»ſonins which come to my minde, 
this is one; Thar whoſoever would live late andin health, ouchc alltheiclife time to look rothem- 
ſelves, and be as it were in continual Phyſick. , For I amnor of this minde, neither do | think ir 
convenient that like as Efeborws.afterithath done the deed within a fick mans bodie and wrovughr 
a cure, 1s calt vp again together with the maladie; ſo realon alſo ſhould be ſent our after the paſhon 
which it hath cured . bur it ought coremain (till inthe mind for to keep and preſerve the judge- 
ment.For why ? reaſonis not to be compared. with medicines and purgative drugs, but rather to 
holelome and nouriſhing meats , engendring mildly inthe mindes of them unto whom itis made 
familiar, a good complexionanda faſt habit rogerther wich ſome perte& health : whereas admoni- 
tions andcorreions appiyed'or-minytred unto paſſions when they ſwell and rage , and be inthe 
heizhr of their hear and inflammation hardly and with much ado work any effect atall,and if they 
do,it is with much pain, Neither differ they in operation from thoſe firong odors which well 
may raiſe out of a fit thoſe who are fallen and be ſubje&t rothe Epilepſy or talling ficknels ;- bur-they 
cure not the dileale, norſecure the patient forfalling again: True it isthat all other paſſions of the 
minde,if taken in hand at the very point and inſtant when they are in higheſt fury, do yeeld in ſome 
ſortand they admitreaſon coming from without into the minde for to help and (uccour,bur anger 
nor onely.as Melanthing fauth, | 

| Commits lewdparts, andreaſon doth diSÞleaſe 
Out of her ſcat, aproper reſting place, 
bur alſo turneth her clean out of houſe and home; ſhutterh and locketh her out of doors for alto- 
gethernay it farcth forall the world like to thoſe who, {er the houle on fire over their own heads, , 
and burn themſelves andit together: it filieth all wichin fuil of trouble ſmoke & confuled noites,mn 
ſuch ſorr that it hath neither cyeto ſee, nor ear toliften unto thoſe that would, and might affilt and 
oive aid: and therefare ſooner will a Ship abandoned of her Maſter in the mids of the Sea, and there 
uliing dangerouſly ina Rorm and tempeſt receive a Pilot from other Ship without ; than a man 
ofſed with the waves of fury and anger, admit the reaſon and remonſtrance of a ftranger; unlefle his 
Town reaſon at home were before-hand weliprepared : Bur like as they who look for no orher bur 
"havetheir City befieged,oather rogerher andlay up fafe their own ſtore and proviſion,and a}l things 
that might ſerve theirturn » not knowing nar reſpecting any aid or reliet abroad during the ftege; 
even lo onghr we ro have our remedies ready and provided rs before.and thelame gathered-out 
of all parts of Pailo:ophie and conceived into the mind tort to withſtand the rage ofcholer: as _ 
| : allure 


————— 
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affured of this, thar whenneed and neceſtity requirerh to nſe them , 'we ſhall not eafly admir the 
ſame,andtuffer chemto haveentrance into us, For ſurely at ſuch atime of extremity.the fon] hear- 
eth not 1wordchat-is{aid unto it withour , for the trouble and confuſion within , unlefle-her own 
reaſonbeaffittantzready both ro receive andunderiiand quickly every commandement and precepr; 
and alſopromprrhe ſame accordingly unto her, And fay that ſhe doth hear: look what is aid units 
her after a milde, calm, and gentie manner, rhat ſhe delpiſerh; again, if any be more inſtant, anddo 
urgeher ſomewhat roughly, with tholclbe is diſpleated , and the worletorrheir admonitions: tor 
wrath-being of the own natureproud, audacious, unruly, and hardly fuftering it ſeltro be handled or 
tirred by another,much likeunto a tyrant attended with afrong guard abour his perſon,ought to 
have ſomething of the own which 1s domeſtical, familiar. and (as 1t were) in-bred together with it, 
for to overthrow and diffolve rhe lame, Now the continual cuttome of anger and the ordinary or 
often faliing into a chafe, b:eederh in the minde an ill habic called wrathtulnefle, which in the end 
groweth tothis paſſe, that 1t maketia man cholerick and haſty, apt to be moved at everything; 
and beſides, it engendrech 2 bitterhumor of revenge, and ateſtineſſe unplacable, or hardly to be ap- 
peaſedinamely.when the mind is exulcerate once taking offence at every ſmaj] occaſion. quarreling 
and complaining forroyes and rrifles,much like unto arhin ora fine edge thar entreth with theleaſt 
force that rhegraver purerh it ro, Bur the judgement of reaſon oppoling it ſelf Rraightwayes againſt 
ſuch motions and firs ofcholer, and ready to ſupprefle and keep them down, is not oneiy areme- 
dy for the preſent miſchief, bur alſo tor the cime to come doeth ftrengthen and fortifie the inind, 
cauſing it to be morefirm and [trong to reiiſt ſuch p:ſhons when, they ariſe, And now to give 
ſome inſtance of my elf : The ſame hapnedunto'me atrer I had twice or thrice made head againſt 
choler, as b:fell ſometimes co the Thebanes; who having once repelled and pur to flightthe Lace- 
dzmonians (warriors thought in thole dayes invincible) were neverinany one battel afterward de- 
ſeated by them, For from char time torward I rook heart and <ourage; as leeing tuli well, that con- 
quered it might be with the diſcourſe of reaſon, I perceived moreover, that anger would not onely 
be quenched with cold water powred and calt upon r, as Ariforle hath reported nnto ns, bur alſo 
thatic wouidgo our andbe extingniſhed , were ir never 10 light a fire betore, by preſenting neer 
unto.it ſome object of fear: nay (1 aſſure you) by a ſudden joy coming upon it unlooked for.in ma- 
ny a man:according as Homer laith.choler hath melred,difiolved and evapor:ted away, And there- 
fore this reſolntion I made; thatanger was a paſſion nor incurable, ifmen were willing to be cured: 
forſurely the occations and beginnings thereot are nor alwayes great and for. ible but we tee that a 
ieſt,a\coff, ſome ſport, ſome laughter, a wink of the eye,or ned of the head, and ſuch ſmallmarters, 
hath ſer many in apeiting chafe: evenas Lady Helena ſayingno more but thus unto her neece or 
brothers daughter ar the firit meeting, 
EleAra Virgin, long time ſince I you ſaw, KC, 

drave her in ſuch a fit of choier, that therewith ſhe was provoked to break offher ſpeech with this 
anſwer, R : 
Wiſe now at laſt though all too late, 

you are 1 may well ſay , 
Who whilom left your hasbands hagſe 

and ran with ſhame away, : 

Likewiſe Call;thexes mightily offended Alexander with one word, who when a great boule of 
wine went round about the table, refuſed itas it came to his turn,ſaying:I wil not(I trow)drinkſo to 
your health Alexander, thatT ſhal have need therby of Aeſcalapias (i,e,a Phyſician, )A firerhat new- 
ly hath caught a lame with hares, or conies hair. drie leaves hurds and light iraw, filubble and ra- 
kings, it is an eakie matter to pur out & quench;bur it it have once taken to{ound fewell & ſuch mar- 
cer as hath ſolidity, ſubſtance and thickneſs in it, ſoon it burneth and conſumerh as _4 eſchylus ſaith ; 
| By climbing up and monnting hie | 

The ſtately works of Carpentrie, 

Semblably, he that will rake heed unto choler ar the beginning. when he ſecth it once to ſmoke or 
flame out by occaſion of ſome merry tpeech , flonting icoffes, and fooliſh words of no mo- 
menr,needs not toirive much abour the quenching of it: for many times if he do no more þut hold 
his peace or make {mal account or nonear all of ſuch matters,it is enough to extinguiſh and make ir 
go Our, For he thatminiſtreth not fewel to fire, putteth it our; and whoſoever feederh not his anger, 
atthe firſt,and bloweth not thecoal: him{elf,dorh cool and repreſſe the ſame, And therefore Hic#0- 
»mw the Philoſopher, alrhough otherwiſe he have taught us many good leſſons and inftruftions 3 
yet in this point he hath nor pleaſed and fatisfed me, whenhe faith ; That a man is nor able to 
petceiye jn himſelf the breeding of anger , ( ſo qui kand fudden itis) bur onely when it is bred, 
then. jt m2y be feir: for .urely. rhere 1s no vice or paſſion 1n vs, thar giveth ſich warning, or hath'ei- 

erſo evident a generation or {o manifeſt an augment whiles it is ſtirred and moved, as anger, ac- 
cording as Homer himfe't righr  kilfully. and as a man of good experience.giverh usto underſtand, 
who'bringeth in Achull:s1ore mo: ed to ſorrow and griet of heart , even with a word , and atthe 
VETy inſtant, when heheard rhe itee hes of Agamemnon : for thus reporterch the Poer of him: * fs 

Oat of th k: T4 hs ſovere:gns month p | CoH of FER | 
the word «ſo vrpoſt 
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But of Agamennon himſelfe he faith, that it was long ere he was angry 5 namely, after he hadbeen 
kindled with many hard ſpeeches, that were dealt ro and fro, which itany third perſon ſtepping he. 
tween, would hare aid or turned away, certes their quarrell and debate had not grownrtoſuch 
rermes of extremity as it did, And therefore Socrates fo often as he felt himſelfe.ſomewhatdeci. 


ning and more moved than he ſhouid, againit any one of hs triends, and avoiding as it were a rock 


in thefea, before the tempett came and the biilows aroſe, would ler tall his voice, ſhew a ſmilj 
countenance,and compoſe hislook and viſageto mirth and lenity, and thus by bending and drayi 
another way to that whereunto his affection cnc:ined, and oppoſing himielte roa contrary paſſi 
he kept vpright on his feety/© chat he fe;] not.nor was overthrown, For there 1s ( my good friend 
a ready meanes inthe very beginning to breake the force of choler, like as thereis a way to diflolye 
a tyrannicall rule and dominion, that isto fay,notto obey ar the firſt, nor to give eare and be ruled 
by hercommandement. when ſhe ſhall bid thee to {peake andcry out aloud, or to look with ater- 
rible countcnan: e 01 to knock or beat thy ſelte; bur to be {ill and quiet. and not to re-enforce and 
encreaſe the pation, as men do exatperate a ficknefle with Rrugling, ftriving, rofling, and roating our 
aloud, For thoſe things whi: h ordinary lovers and amorous young men practice.thatisto ſay,to go 
in a wanton and metry maske, to {ing and dancear the doores of their ſweet-hearts and mittreſles, 
ro bedeck their windows with coroners and flower-garlands. bring ſome eaſe and alleviation ( ſuch 
as it is) of their paſſions, and the ſame not altogether undecent and uncivill, according tothat which 
we read in the Poet: : 
Andwhen I camegaloud I criednot, 
And athedwhoſhe was,or daughter whoſe? 
But kiſt my love full ſweetly that I wot : 
If this be ſn? but fin I cannot chooſe, 
Alſothat which wepermir thoſe todo whoare in forrow, namely, ro mourne, to lament and weep 
for loſſes or miſhaps 3 certainly with their Eghs which theyfer.h,and ceares that they ſhed,they do 
ſend out anddiicharge a good parr of their griete and anguiſh, Bur it- is not to with the paſſion of 
anger: for iureiy.the more that they ir and ſpeake who are ſurpriſed therewith, the moxe hot it is, 
andthe flame butrnerh our the rather ; and therefore the beſt way is, for a man to be quier, to flie 
and keep him our of the way, or elſe to retire himſelte into ſome haven of ſurety and repoſe, when 
he perceiverh that there is afit of anger towardzas if he teltan accefle of the falling evill comming, 
This (I fay) we ought to do, forfeare leſt we fall down, orratherrun and ruſh upon ſome one or 
other, But who be they that we run upon ? Surely our very friends.for the um part,and thoſe 
we wrong moſt, As forour affection of love,it (tandeth not to all things indifterently.neirther do we 
hare.ne yet feare we every thing alike ; Bur whart is it that ire ſerteth not upon ? Nothiog is there 
bur ir doth affaileand lay hands on ; ;we areangry with our enemies ; we chafe with ourtriends; 
with chiidren, with parents are-we wroth 3 nay, the very gods themſelves we forbeare not in ons 
choleric k mood 3 we flieupon dumbe and brute beaſts 3 weſpare not ſo much as our vrenſill veſſels 
and implements which have neither ſenſe nor lite at all;if they Rand in our way,we farelike Thamy- 
7:5 the Muſician, 
Who brake his cornet-finely bound 
Andtipt with gold: hu late he hent, 
well ftrung and tuned topleaſant ſonnd, 
| And it anon tofittersrent, 
Thus did Pandarm alſo,who curſed, and betooke himſelfe to all the fiends in hell, if hedid notbutſt 
his bow and arrows with his own hands,and throw them into the fire when hehad ſo done, Asfor 
Xerxes, heſtuck not to whip, to laſh and ſcourge the ea, and ro the monntaine 4rhos he ſent his 
minatory lettersinthis forme; Thos wretched andwicked Athos, that bea eſt up thy head aloft into the 
skie; ſee thou l ring forth no great craggy ſtones, I adviſe thee, for my works, and ſuch as be hard tobecut 
andwrought : otherwiſe, if thou do, Iſhall cut theethrough and tumble thee intothe maine ſea, Many 
fearefull and terrible things there be tharare done in anger, and as many for them againe, as fooyiſh 
and ridiculous, and therefore of all paſſions that trouble the mind, it is both hated and deſpiſed 
moſt, In which regards expedient it were, to conſider diligently as well of the one as of the other: 
for mine o\ynpart,whether I did well or il},l know not ; bur ſurely, when I began my cure ofcho- 
ler in my felfe, Idid asinold time the Lacedzmonians were wont to do by their Ilotes,men of bale 
and ſervile condition: For as they tavghr rheir children whar a foule vice drunkennefſe was, by 
theirexample when they were drunke, fo Ilearnedby obſerving others what anger was, and what 
beaſtly effects ic wrought, Firſt and formoſt therefore, likeas that malady,according to Hippocrates, 
is of all others worffand moſt dangerons, wherein the viſage of the fick perſon is moſt disfigured 
and madeunlikeſt it ſelfe ; ſo, I ſeeiwgthoſe that were poſſetied of choler; and ( as it were )befide 
themſelves thereby, how their faces werechanged, their colour, their countenance, their gare and 
their voicequite altered, I imagined —_—_— vyto my ſelfe a cerraine forme and image of this ma- 
lady,as being mightily diſpleaſed in my mind, if happily at any time 1 ſhould be ſeen of my friends, 
my wife, and the littlegirles my daughrers.ſo terrible, and ſo far moved and rranſperted befide my 
ſelfe : not only fearefull and hideous to behold, andfar otherwiſe than I was wonr, but allo unplea- 


ſantto be heard ; my voice being rough, rude, and churliſh : like as it was my hap to ſee tome of 


my familiar friends mn that caſe, who by reaſon af anger could nor reteine and keep their crane 
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aſhions and behaviour, their. forme of viſage, nor their grace in ſpeech, ne yer that affability and 
pleaſantneſſe in compan and talke as they were wont, . _ 

This was the reaſon that Caius Gracrhus the Ofatout, a man by natureblurit, rude in behaviour, 
and withall over-earneſt and violent in his manner of pleading, had alittle flute or pipe madefor the 
nonce,ſuch as Muſicians are wont to guide andrul& the voice gently by little and lictle up and down, 
berween baſe and trebble, according ro every noteas they would theraſelves,teaching their ſcholars 
thereby to have a tunable voice, Now when Gracchxspleaded at the bar at anytime, he had one 
of his ſervants ſtanding with ſuch a pipe behind him: who obſerving When his Maſter. was a little 
out of tune, would ſound a more mild and leaſant note unto him, vvhereby he reclaimed and cal- 
led him back from that loud exclaiming, ahdſo taking dovviithar rough and [vvelling accent of his 

-OICC 34.5 | | 
Cs Like as the Neat-heards pipes ſo (þrill 
Made of the marriſh.reeds ſo light ; 
The joynts whereof with waxe theyfill, 
| Reſoundatune for their delight: 
Which while the herd in field they keep, 
Brings them at length to pleaſant ſleep, + 
dulced and allayed thecholerick paſſion of the Oratour,Certes my ſelfe, if I had a pretty page to at- 
rend upon me,who werediligent, neceſſary and handſome about me,would nor be offended, bur ve- 
ry vvellcontenc, that vvhen he ſavvy me angry he ſhould by anid by preſent a mirrour orlookingglaſs 
unto mezſ{uch a one as they.uſeto bring and ſhevy unto ſome that neyvly are come our of the baine, 
a!thovgh no good or prot: at all they have thereby, But certainly for man to ſee himlſelfeat ſuch a 
tine,. hovy diſquiered heis, hovy far out of the vvay, and beſide the caurſe of natureit vvere no 
ſmall meanes to check this paſſon,and to ſer him in hatred therewith for ever after, They who are 
delighted in tales 8 fables, do report by way of merry ſpeech and paſtime,that once when Miner 
4 Was a piping therecamea Satyr and admoniſhed her,that it was not for her to play upon a flure; 
but ſhe for the time took no heed to rhat advertiſement of his, notwithſtanding heſpake thus unto 
her : T4 7 L 
Thi forme of face becomes you not, 
+» Lay up your pipes take armes in hand: 
But firſt this would not beforgt, © 
Yowr cheekestolaythat _ now ſtand, 
But afterwards when ſhe had ſeen herfacein a certaine river, what a paire of cheekes ſhe had got- 
ten with her piping, ſhe was diſpleaſed with her ſelfe, and flung away her pipes: Andyet this att 
and skill of playing well upon the pipeyeeldeth ſome comfort, and makerh amends for the defor- 
mity of a disfigured viſage, with the melodious tune and harmony thar ir affordeth ; yea, and at- 
terwards, Marſyas the Minſtreil ( as it 15 thought ) deviſed firſt with a certaine hood and muzzle 
falined round about the month, as well to reſtraine and keep down the violence of the blaſt en- 
c:oſed thus by force; as alſo. to correct and hide the deformity and undecent inequality of the vi- 
lage 3 
. With glittring gold both checks as far 
As temples he did bind: | 
The tender mouth with thongs likewiſe, 
Faſt knit the neckbehind, | 


But anger contratiwiſe, as it doth puffe up and firetch our the viſage after anunſeemly manner, ſo 


much more it ſenderh our undecent and unpleaſant voice, 
| Aud ſtirsthe ſtrings at ſecret root of heart, 
Which touchedſhould not be,but lye apart, | 
Theſeaverily,when being troubled and diſquiered with bluſiring winds, it caſteth up moſlereits, 
and ſuch like weeds) (they ſay) it is chenked and purged thereby: bur the diffolute, burter, (curcile, 
and fooliſh ſpeeches, which anger ſenderh out of the mind when it 1s turned upfide down, firſt pol- 
lute and defile the ſpeakers themſelves,and fill them full of infamy, for char they bethought to have 
their hearts full of tuch ordure and filthineſle at all times ; but che ſame lurkerh there, unrillthar 
choke diſcovereth it: And therefore, they pay moſt deerely for their ſpeech, the lighteſt marrex of 
all others (as Plaroſaith ) inthat rhey ſuffer this heavy and grievous puniſhment, to be held and re- 
puted for malicious enemies, curſed ſpeakers, and ill-conditioned perſons, Which I ſeeing and ob- 
krving wellenough,itfalleth our that Ireaſon with my ſelfe, and alwaies call tro mind what a good 
thingit is ina feaver, but much better in a fit of choler, to havea tongue faire, even, and ſmooth: 
For in them that be fick of an ague,if the tongue be not ſuch as naturally ir onghtro be, anill fgne 
tis, butnor a cauſe of any harme or indifpoſition within, Howbeir if theirrongues,who are angty, 
be once rough, foule,and running difſolutely at randome to abſurd ſpeeches,it cafteth fotth ourrag1- 
ous andcontumelious language, the very mother apd work-miſtris of irreconcileable enmity, and 
bewrayeth an hiddenand ſecret maliciouſneſſe, As for wine, ifa man drinkeit, ofitſelfe undelayed 
with water, it putterh forth no ſuch wantonneſſe, no diſordinare and lewd ſpeeches, likero thoſe 
that proceed of ire, For drunken talke ſerverh to make mirth, and to procure lavghrercathet that 
any thingelſe : but words of choler aretempered with bitter gall and ran. or, Moreovet, Se 
| {4 ret 
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frrerhs filent at the cable when others drinkemerrily is odions untothe company, and atrouble; 
whereas in Choler there is nothing more decent and beſeemung orayity, than to be quiet andfayno. 

thing: according as Sappho doth admoniſh, |, | ” nd rp ag 

then furious choler once is up, _ 
_ Diſperit and ſpread mbreſt, 
To keep the tongue then apt tobarkeg,, © 

|  Audlet tlie at reſt Ig hy We 
The confideration of rheſethings colleCted thus together, ferverh not only ro take heed alwaieg 
unto them that are ſubje& to ire and therewith poſſefied, bur alſo beſides ro know throughly the 
nature ofanzer: how iris neither generons or manfull, nor yet hath any thing in it thar ſavourerh 
of wiſdome and magnanimity. Howbeit the common people interpretrthe rurbulent nature there- 
of to be active and meer for a&tion; the threats and' menaces thereof, hardineſſe and confidence, 
thepeeviſh and froward unrulineſle to be fortitudeand firength, Nay, ſome there be who would 
have thecruelty in it to be a diſpoſition and dexterity to atchieve gear matters; the implacablema- 
lice thereot to be conſtancy and firme reſolution : the morobry and difficulty to be pleaſed, tobe 
the hatred of fin and vice ; howbeir herein they donor well,, bur are much deceived, for turely the 
very aCtions,motions, geftures,and countenance of cholerick perſons do argue and bewray much 
bifeneſſe and imbecility: which we may perceive nor only intheſe brain-fick firs chat they fall upon 
little children, and them pluck, twitch, and miſuſe ; flieupon poore filly women, and thinke that 
they ought to puniſh and beat their hotſes, hounds, and mules, like unto Cre/phon thar famous 
wreſtler and profeſſed champion, who fuck not to ſpurne and kick his mnle ; bur alſo in theirty- 
rannicall and Llondy murders, wherein their cruelty and bitterneſſe whichdeclarerh their puſillant- 
mity and baſe mind ; their aCtions which ſhew their paſhons and their doings to others bewraying 
a ſuffering in themſelves, may be compared to the ſtings and bitings of thoſe venemons ſerpents 
which be very angry, exceeding dolarous, and burne moſt themſelves when they do inflict the grea- 
teſt inflammation upon the patients.and pur them to moſt paine: For like as ſwelling is a ſymprome 
or accident following upon a great wound or hurt in the fleſh: even ſoitis inthe rendereſt and 
ſofteſt minds, the more they give place and yeeld unto dolourand paſſion, the more plenty of choler 
and anger they utter forth as proceeding from the greater weaknefle, By rhis you may ſee the rea- 


 ſonwhy women ordinarily be more walpiſh, curlt and ſhrewd than menz* fitk folk more telly than 


thoſe that are in health ; old people more wayward and troward than rhoſe that be in the flower 
and vigour of their yeares 3 and finally, {uch as be inadverſity, and upon whom fortune frowneth, 
more prone; to anger tharithiole who proſperand have the world' ſmiling upon them, The cove- 
tous mizer and punching penny-father is alwaies moſt angry with his ſteward rhar layerh forth his 
money ; theglutton is ever more diſpleaſed with his cok and caterer; the jealous husband quickly 
falleth our and brawleth with his wife; the vain-gloriousfoole is ſooneſt offended with them that 


ſpeake:any thing amiſle.of him 3 bur the moſtbirter and intolerable of all others are ambirious per- 


ons inacity,who lay for high places and digniries, ſuch alſo as arethe heads of a fa&tion in a ſediti- 
on 3 which isa trouble and miſchiefe (as Pindarws ſaith ) conſpicuous and honourable, Loe, how 
from that part of the mind which is wounded, grieved, ſuffereth moſt and eſpecially upon infirmi> 
ty and weakneſſe,ariſeth anger, which paſſion reſembleth nor (as one would nn, the ſinews of 
the ſoule, but is like rather to their fretching ſpreines and ſpaſmatick convulſions, whenit ireineth 
and firiverh overmuch in following pods | 

. Well,the examples of .evill things yeeld no pleaſant fight ar all, only they be neceſſary and profita- 
ble,and for mine own part ſuppoſing the precedents given by thoſe who havecaried themſelves gent- 


| ly and mildly in their occaſions of anger,are moſt dele&table, nor only to behold, bur alſo heare: I 


begin to contemne and deſpiſethoſerhat ſay thus: -- 
I Ee To manthon haſt done wrong : be ſure 
At mans hand wrong for to endure, 
Likewiſe, 
Down ta the ground with him.jpare not his ceat, 
Spurne him,and ſet thy foot upon his throat, 
And other ſnch words which ferve to.provoke wrath, and wher choler ; by which ſome go abour 


'to removeanger ont of thenurſery, and womens chamber into the hall where men do fir and keep; 


bur:herein they do not well: For. prowefſe and fortirude according inall orher things with juſtice 
-and going tellow-like with her,me thinks is at firifeand debate with her abour meeknefſe and mild- 


-vefle only.as if ſhe rather became her.and by rioht appertained unto her: For-otherwhiles it hath 


beenknown,that the worſt men have gone beyond and ſurmounted the better, Bur for a man to 
ere&a Trophee.and ſer up a rriumphall monument in his own ſoule againſt ire (with which as He- 
rg:litzs faith, theconflit1s hard and dangerous: for what a man would have he buyerh with his 
life) it.ts an actof rare valour and victorious puiſſance, as having in truth the judgement of reaſon, 
'for finews, tendons, and muſcles to encounter and reſiſt paſhons, Which is the cauſe chat I ſtudy, 


.and am defironsalwaies to read and garher the ſayings and doings, nor only of learned clarkes and 


Philoſophers 3 vvho as our Sages and vviſe men ſay, have no gall inthem, bur alſo and muchrather 


.of Kings. Princes. Tyrants;and Porenrates: As for example, ſuch as that vvas of Antigonu, yvho 


hearing hisſouldie;supen arime revile him behind his pavilion, thinking that he heard themnot, 
| pur 
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at forth his ſaffe from under the cloth unto them and ſaid : A whorſon knaves, could yonnot $0 
alittle farther off when.yyou meant thus to rate pon us, Likewiſe when ene Mrccdian an Avgict 
or Achean DEVeT HAT. over reyt:ing of King Philp, and abuſing tiim in moſt reproachfull termes; 
ro eive him warning. 62s BY of q ire A—_— 
Pa bn So far is flieguntill he thither came * 
Where. no man knew nor heard of Philips Lame, ered nt fi3 
Andafrerwaxds the man was ſeen (.1 know not tiow ) in Maredonia ; the'friends and -courtiers of 
King Philip were in hand with him to have him puniſhed, and thar in' anywite he ſhou!d'not ler 
him go. and eſcape: Philip contratiwiſe, having him oncein his hands, ſpake oently unto him; uſed 
him courteonſly,ſending unto him in his lodging eifrs and pretents,and ſo-ſenchim away, And aftet 
a certaine time he commanded thole courtiers-of purpoſe ro enquire what words he gave out of 
him unto the Greeks : but when every one made report againe, and reſtified that he was become 
another man,and ceaſed not to ſpeake wondertull things inthe praiſe of him; Lo(quoth Phitip ) 
thenunto them: Am not I a better Phyſician rh3n' all you. and can I not $kill how to cure 2 foute- 
coneued fellow ? Another time at the greac ſolemnity ofthe Olympian g#taes, wherrthe Greeks 
abuſed him with. very bad languave, his familiar friends abour him aid they deſerved to be ſkzrply 
challived and puniſhed for ſo miicalling and reviling him, who had been'io good a benefaQo} of 
theirs : what would they do and ſay then(quoth he) if I ſhould deale hardly by theth anddo them 
ſhrewd.urnes? Semblably, notable and excellent was the carriage of Piſſtratus ro: Thraſibuls: ''&f 
King Porſerna to Mnting,and of Magasto Philemon, who in a publike and frequent Theatves hkd 
mocked and (coffed at him in this manner -., OEETRONS £1. F; vo Nv hen 


But letter Magas none can read, DE EE? 


and ſo gently to go his waies and do mo more to him: mary afterwzrds,he'ſenr rinro him kttle bones 
2 


lomeus very neete. in regardof the meane _—_— from whence he was deſcended: whereat;all 
thoug 
TS 


Alexander the great was morebitter and cruel (than otherwiſe his otdinary'manner was to others) 
towards Caliſthenes and Clytus, But King Porus being raken priſoner by him in a batrel], beſonghr 
that he wou'd ule him royally, or like a King, And when King Alexader demanded moreover 
what he had moreto ſay, and-what he would haveelſe? No more ( quoth he) for under this word 
[Royally is compriſed all, And therefore 1 ſuppoſeir is, thar the Greeks call the King of the godsby 
.the name of Mlichins, that 1s ro ſay, Mild and ſweer as honey... And rhe Athenians named him 
HMumattesywhich is as much ags,Ready to help and ſuccour : For to puniſh ant torment pertainerh 
;to devils and rhefurious fiends of hell : thereis no celeſtial, divine, and heavetily thing init, And 
like as oneſaid of King Philp,when he had raſed and deſtroyed the City Olynthys : Yea marry,bur 
he is not able to ſet up ſuch another City inthe place : Even ſo, a man may well ſay unto Anger; 
Thou cant overthrow, demoliſh, marre, and pull down: bur toreare andere& againe, roſave, to 
pardon, andto endure,be the properties of meeknefle,clemency,mildneſſe parience,”and moderati- 
on: they berhe.parts (Iſay)ofC amillus, Metellus, Ar:ſt;des,and Socrates : 'whereas to ſtick cloſe un- 
tothe fleſh, to. pinch, prick, and bite,are the qualities of piſmires,flies,and mice, Mbreover and de- 
.des,when 1 look untoRevenge, and the manner thereof, Tfindfor the moſt part, that'if menpro- 
ceed by way of choler, they mifle of theirpurpoſe : for commonly all the hear anddehre of revenze 
is ſpent iv biting of lips,gpaſhingand grating of teeth.vaine running toand fro,igtajline words'with 
fooliſh threats and menaces among, that ſavour.ot no wir at all: By which'meanes it fareth with 
them afterwards, as with little children in running of a race, who for feeblenefitbeino norable ro 
hold:our, fall dovvn before they come unto the goale, vvhereunto they made ſuch fidiculous and 
foo:iſh haſte, And therefore inmy conceit.it vvas yor avimproper anſvver vvhith a'tertaineRhodi- 

an:made unto one of rhe Lictours and Officers ofa Roman Generall or Lord'Prieztor, yvho vvith 
; Yvide mouth bauled ar him,and made a glorious bragging and boaſting, Ipafſenor(guoth'he Yone 
; V\hit vvhat thou ſaieſt 3 Icare rather for that vvhich he thinketh there, that faith noching, ' In like 

manner. Sophocles, vvhen he hadbrought inExrypilus and Neoprolemus all afned; ſpeakerh bravely 

1n their Commendacion thus, | | - DLMLIOS? (ack 

They dealt xo threats in vaine, ng ta'ints 
They made,nor boaſting words : 
But to't they went,and on their fhiclds 


They laid on load with ſwords, And 


for his perſonto give a ſcorne * 


*Tefeemerh 
that here is 
ſomewhat 
wailing. 
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And verily,ſome barbarous nations there are who uſe to poiſontheir ſwords,and other weapons of 
iron ; bur valourhath no need atall of the venom of cho.erfor dipped it is1n reaſon and judgmen;; 
whereas whatſoever is corrupted with ire and fury, is brittle, rotten, and eafte to be broken is 
peeces, Which is the reaſon that the Lacedzmonians do allay che choler of their fouldiers,whan 
they are fighting, with the melodious ſounds of flutes and pipes 3 whoſe manner 1s alſo before the 

£0 to batcell to ſacrifice unto the Muſes, to the end rhar their reaſon and right wits may remaine iy 
them 111, and that they may have uſe thereof : yea, and when they have pur their enemies to fight, 


they never purſue after nor follow the chale, but reclaime and hold their turions anger within com> 


paſle, which they are able ro weildand manage as rhey iiſt ; no lefle chan theſe daggers orcoun. 
laces which are of a meane (ze and reaſonable length, Contrariwiſe,anger hath been the cauſethy 
many.thouſands have come ſhorr of the execution of vengeance,and miſcarried by the way, As for 
example, Cyrus and Pelopidas the Thebane among the reſt, Bur Agarhocles enduredpatiently tg 
heare himſelte reproached and reviled by thoſe whom he beſieged : and when one of them ſaid: Yoy 
Potter there ? Heare you-? Where will you have filver to pay your mercenary ſouldiets and firan. 
gers their wages ? He laughed againe, and made anſwer ; - Even our of this City when I have once 
torced.it, Some there were alſo that mocked and ſcorned Amtigonus from the very wals, and tit. 
cd him with his deformity and ill-fayoured face, Buthe ſaid no more than thus, Why! And Itook 
myſelfebeforeto have been very faire and well favoured, Now when he had won thetownhe ſold 
in.open port-ſale.choſe that hag ſo flouted him, proteſting withall unto them, thar if trom that 
CONE they mocked him any more, he would tell their maſters of them, and call them roac- 
count, | | 

Moreover, Ido ſeethat hunters, yea, and orators alſo commit many faults in their choler, And 
Ariſtotle doth report, that the friends of Satyrms the Oratour, in one cauſetharhe had co plead for 
them,Nopped his eares with waxe,for feare leſt that he, when he heard his adverſaries to raile upon 
himin-thetr pleas, ſhould mar all.in his anger, And donot (I pray you)we our ſelves many time 
miſſe.of puniſhing our ſervants, by this meanes when they have done ſome faults : for when th 
heare us to rhreaten,and give out in our anger that we will do thusand thus unto them, they be 
ſ{righred thar.chey run away farenongh, off fromus, Like as Nurſes therefore'are wont to ſay unty 


thezx little children,Cry not,and you ſhall have this or that;ſo we ſhall do very well to ſpeake uni 
. our choler in this'wile 3 make no ſuch haſte, ſoft and faire, keep not ſuch a crying, make notſo loud 
anoiſe.be not ſo.eager and urgent upon the point : ſo ſhall you ſee every thing that you would hare, 
ſoencrdone andamuch better,. And thus a facher, when he ſeeth his child going abour ro cutor 
cleave any thing with a knife or edge-toole, taketh the toole or knife our of his hand, and dothir 


himſelfe; even.ſo.he that doth take revenge out of the hands of choler, puniſheth not himſelte but 


him thardeſerveth it: andrhyshe doth ſurely, putting his own perſon inno danget, without da- 


mageand loſſe,nay, with great profit and commodity, Now,whereas all paſſions wharſoever ofthe 
mind had needof uſe and cuſtome'to tame (as it were)and vanquiſh by exerciſe that which inthem 
is nnru!y, rebellious, and diſobedtent to reaſon: cerres, in noone point beſides had we needrobe 


'more exerciſed, (I meane as touching thoſe dealings that we have with our houſhold ſeriants)than 
In anger: forthere is noenvy and emulation rhar ariſeth in ustoward them, there isno tearethat 


we need to haveof them, neither any ambirion thar troubleth or prickerh us againfi them; butor- 


dinary and continual] firs:of anger we have every day with them, which breed much offence and 
' many errours, caubng us to tread awry, toflipand do amifle ſundry waies, by reaſon of thar licenti- 
ous liberty unto which wegive our ſelves allthe whilesthat there 15none to controll, none to Ray, 


none to forbid andhinder us : and theretore being inſo rickliſh a place, and none to ſuſtaineand 
hold us up,ſoone we catch afall,and come dewnat once, And a hardmartter itis ( I may fayto you ) 
when weart not bound to renderan account to any onezin ſuch a paſſionas this, to keep our ſelves 
uprighr,and net to offend; unleſs we take order betore-hand ro reftrain and empale(as it were)round 
abour ſo greata liberty with meekneſle and clemency,unlefle (I fay) we be wellinured and acquain- 
red to beare andendure many ſhreyvd and unhappy words of our vvives, much unkind language of 
friends and familiars,vvho many times do challenge ns for being too remiſſe, over-gentle,yea, andal- 
together cateleſſe and negligent in this behalfe, And this intruth hath been the principall cauſe 
that Thave been quickand ſharpe untomy ſervants,for feare left they might prove the vvorſefor not 
being chaſtiſed, Bur atthe laſt;rhough late ir vvere, I perceived ; Firſt, vhar berter ic vvas by long- 
ſufferance and indulgence tomake them ſomevvhat vvorſe, than in ſeeking to reformeand amend 
others, to diſorder and ſpoile my ſelfe yvith birrerneſſe and choler: Secqndly, vvhen Ifavy many of 
them oftentimes, even becaule they/vvere not ſo puniſhed, feare and ſhame to doevill, and hovv 
pardon and forgiveneſle yvas the beginning of their repentance and converſion, rather than rigout 
and puniſhment 3 and that I aflure you they vvould ſerve ſome more vvillingly vvith a nod or vvinke 
of theeye, and vvithourt a vyord ſpoken, thanothersvvith all their beating and vvhipping: I vvas 


atlalt perſvyaded in gay mindand reſolved, that reaſon vvas more vvorthy tro commandand rule as 
2 malter thanire and vvrath, For true it 1s not that the Poet ſaith : 


Where ever ss feare, 
Shame alſo is there: 
But cleane contr:ry: Look vvhoare baſkfull and aſhamed; in them there is imprinted a certaine 
fearethat holdeth them in good order: vyhereas continuall beating and layivg cn as wowhs 
recaer 
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breedeth not repentance in ſervants forevill doing, but rather a kind of forecaſt and providence, 
how they ſhould not beſpiednortakenin their evill doing, Thirdly, calling roremembran.c,and 
conſidering evermore with my lelfe, that he who raughr us ro ſhoot forbad us notro draw a bow, 
orto ſhoot an arrow, bur ro mifle the marke: no more will this be any ler of hinderan.e, bur that 
we may Chaltiſeand puniſh our tervants,if we be taught to do it iv time ard place, with moderati- 
on and meaure.protitably and decently, as it appertainerh. And verily 1do enforce my ſeife, and 
Arive romaſter myCholer and ſubdue ir principally, not denying unto them who are tobe puniſhed, 
the liberty avd mean; to juſtihethemlelves, bur 1n hearing them ro ſpeake what they can for their 
excuſe, Forastime and {pace dothin the meane time find the paſſion occupied another way, ard 
withall bring a certaine delay, which doth lack and let down (as it were) the vehementy and vio- 
lence thereof ; fo judgement of reaſon,all the while meeterh both with adecent manner, and alſo 
with a convenient meane and meaſiire of doing puniſhment accordingly, And beſides, this courſe 
and manner ot proceeding, leaveth him that is puniſhed. no cauſe, occaſion, or pretence at all to re- 
fiſt and irive againe, contidering that he is chaſtiſed and correQted not in choler and anger, but be- 
ing firſt convinced, that he had well deſerved his correQion: and ( which, were yet worle than all 
the reſt) the ſervant ſhall not have vantage to ſpeake more juſtly and to bettcr reaſon than his ma- 
ter, Wellthen, like as Phocion after the death of Ale: a;:der the Grear, havire a carenctto ſuffer 
the Athenians to riſe over-{ocne, or make any inſurre&ion be'ore dretime, ne yer to give credit 
raſhly unto the news of his death: My Malters of 4:/:ezs (quoth he) if he be dead to day.he will 
be dead tomorrow allo,and three dates henie too; even ſo ſhould a man (1n my opinion) who by 
the impulfion and in(tigation of anger makerh haſte to rake puniſhment, thus ſuggeſt and ſecretly ſay 
ro himlelfe : If this ſervant of mine hath made a fault ro day, it will be as true to mortow, and the 
next day aſter that he hath done afault ; neither wilirhere be any harme or danger at a!l come ofir, 
If he chance to be puniſhed with the]ateſt : bnr beleeve me, if he be puniſhed over-{oone, it will 
be alwaies thought that he had wrong, and did nor offend : a thing that I have known to happen 
fuli ofrev, For which of vsallisſocurſt and cruell, as to puniſh and ({courge a ſervant fer burning 
the roaſt five or tendaies ago? Or tot that ſolong before he chanced ro overthrow therable? Oc 
was ſomewhat with the ſloweſt in making anſwer to his Maſter ?' Or did his err:nd orother buſi- 
neſſe niot ſo ſoon as he ſhould ? And yer we iee theſe and tuch like be the ordinary cauſes for which 
(whiles they be ſreſh and new dene) we take on,vve(tampe and Rare, vve chafe, vve!rovin,; vveare 
implacable and vvill heare of no pardon: And no marvell, for like as any bodies ſeeme bigger 
chrough amilt ; evenſo every thing appeareth greater than it is through anger, And therefore ar 
thele and ſuch like faults vve ſhould vvinke for the time,and make as though vve ſavy them not,and 
yetthinke upon them nevertheleſſe, and beare them in mind, Bur afterwards when theftorme is 
well overblown, weare without paſſion, and do nor {uipe& our ſelves, then we may-dowell to 
conſider thereof: andthen if upon mature deliberation, when our mind is ſtaidand our ſenſes ſer- - 
led, the thing appeare to be navght, weare tohate and abhorir, and in no wiſe either tofor-let and 
put off, or airogether to omit and forbeare correQion, like as they refuſe mears who have no to- 
mack ncr appetite toeate, For certainly it is not athing ſo much to beblamed forto puniſh onein 
anger,as not to puniſh when anger is paſt and allayed,and ſoto be retchleſle and difloluce: doing as 
idle mariners.who ſo long as the ſea 1s calme,andthe weather faire loyter within the harbour or ha- 
ven bur afterwards when a rempeſt is up, ſpread ſailes and put themielves into danger, For evenſo 
we, condemning and negleClng the remiſſenefle and calmeneſfie of reaſon in caſe of puriſhment, 
make halie to executethe ſame during the heat of choler, which no doubt 1s a bluftring and turbulenc 
wind, Asfor meathe calleth forit indeed, and raketh ir naturally whois a hungry: bn ſurely he 
executeth puniſhment beſt, who neither hungierh nor thirſteth afteric: neither hath he need re uſe. 
choler as aſauce or dainty diſh for roget. him aflomack and appetite tocorre& : bur even when he 
is farthelt off trom defire of revenge, then of neceſſity he is to make uſe of reaſon and wiſdometo 
dire& him : for we ought notto do as Ariſtotle writerh in histimethe manner was in Txckaxe 3 To 
whip ſervants with ſound of flutes and haurboies ; namely. to makea ſport and paſtime of puniſhing 
men and to ſolace our ſelves with their puniſhment for pleaſures ſake, and then afterwards when 
we havedonerepent us of it: for as the one is brutiſh and beaſt-like ; ſo the otheris as womaniſh 
and unmanly : bur without griefe and pleaſure both, at what time as reaſon and judgement is in 
force, we ought to ler juſtice take puniſhment, and leave no occafionar all forcholer to get advan- 
rage, Bur peradventure ſome one wiilſay, that this 1s not properly the way to remedy or Gure an- 
ger 3 but rather a putting by our precaution that we ſhould not commit any of thoſefaults which 
ordinarily follow that paſſion: Unto whom TIanfiver thus ; Thatthe fwellingof the Spleeneis nor 
thecauſe, bura ſymprome or accident of a feaver: 'howbeit if the ſaid humour befallen, and the 
ain mitigated the feaver will be much eaſed, according as Hiero-ymu ſaith. Alſo,when I conſider 
y what meanes choler is engendred : I ſee thar one falleth into ir upon this cauſe, anocherupon 
that: bur in all of rhemir ſeemerh this generall opinion there is, that rhey thinke themſelves to be 
deſpiſed and naught ſer by. And therefore we ought to meet wirh ſuch as ſeem to defend and main- 
tainethemſelves,as being angry for juſt cauſe, 2nd to cvre them afterthismanner;; ramely,by diver-_ 
ting and removing from them as far as ever we can. allſuipition of contempr and contumacy inchoſe 
that have offended them and moved their anger; in laying thefaultupon inconfideratefolly, neceſſi- 
ty,ſickneſſe,infirmity and miſery, as Sophocles did in theſe verſes, 


For 
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"Fer thoſe my Lords whoſe ſtate #5 in diſtreſſe, 
Have not their ſpirits and wits as heretofore * 
' As fortune frowns hey waxeneverleſſe, 
| | Nay gone are quite, though freſh they were before. 
And Argneenion glbelx he aid the taking away of Briſfis from Achilles npon Ate (that is ro (ay) 
He willing was and preſt him to content, 
pi And unto him rich gifts for to Projeat, | 

For to beſeech and intreat,are Ggnes of a man that deſpiſerh not; and when the party who hathgj. 
ven offen.e becommerh humble and lowly, he removeth all the opinion that might be conceived 
<f . ontempr, Bur he that is in a fit of choler muſt nor attend and wait unrill he fee thar, bur rather 
heip himſelte with the anſwer of Diogenes, Thele fellows here,laid one unto him do deride thee 
D.ogexes ; bur I (quorh heagaine) do not find that I am derided; even ſoought aman who isan- 
ory not to be periwaded that he is contemned of another, bur rather chat himſcle hath juſt cauſe to 
contemre him, and to thinke that the fault commurred did proceed of infirmity, errour, heady- 
raſhneiſe, ſloth and idlenefle, a baſe and illiberall mind,age or youth. Andas for our ſervantsand 
fricnds we muſt by all means quit them hereof, or pardon them ar leaftwiſe : For ſurely they can» 
not be thought to contemne us, in regard that they think vsunable to be revenged, or men of no 
exe-ution if we went about it: bur it is either by reaſon of our remiflenefle and mildnefle, or elſe 
of our iove and affe&ion that we ſeem to be ſmally regarded by them,whiles our ſervants preſume 
of our traRable narure, eafie to be pacified, and our friends of our exceeding love that cannorbe 
ſoon ſhaken off, Bur now we are provoked to anger, nor only againſt our wives, or ſervitors and 
friends, as being contemned by them 3 but alſo many times in our choler wefall upon Inn-keepery 
Mariners.and Muliters,whenthey be drunk, ſuppoſing that they deſpiſe us. And rhar whic hmoreis, 
we are offended withdogs when they bayor barke ar us 3 and with aſſes if they chancetoflingont 
and kick us, Like unto him who fred up his hand toftrikeand beat him that did drive an afſe; 
and whenthe man cried that he was an Athenian: Burthou I am ſure art no Arthemian, (quoth he 
tt theaſſe)and laid upon the pooxe beaſt as hard as he could, and gave him many a biow with his 
cudvell, But that which chiefly cauſerh us to be angry,and breederh a continuall diſpoſition there- 
to in our minds, cauſing us ſo often to breake our into firs of choler, which by little and little was 
inzendred and gathered there before,is thelove of our own ſelves, and a kind of troward furliveſſe 
hardly ro bepieaſed rogether with acertaine daintineſle and delicacy, which ali concurring in one, 
brecd and }ring forth a ſwarme ( as it were ) of bees. or rather a waſpes nealt inus, And therefore 
there cannot be a better meansfor to carry our ſelves mildly and kindly.towards our wives,our {cr- 
vants.famili:rs and friends, than a contented mind, and a FO or {impli-ity of heart. whena 
man-relterh ſatisfied with whatſoever is preſent at hand, and requireth neither chivgs ſuperfluous 
nor exquiſite, | 

But he that never is content 

With roft or ſodzbut Cooke isſhent: 

How ever he be ſerv/d, I meane 
with moreywith leſſ £90 1 4 meane: © 

He is nat plea'sd nor one good word 

Can give of viands ſet on boord _ 

Without ſome ſnow who drinks no draught, 

Nor eateth brcad inmarket bought, 

Whotaſts no meate, be't never ſo good, _.. 

Serv'd up indiſh of earth or wood : MO 

Andthinkes no bed nor pillow ſoft, 

Unleſſe with down like ſea aloft 

Stir dfrom beneath, it ſtrut and ſwell; 
Fe For otherwiſe he ſleeps not well, 
Who with rods and whips plieth and hafineth the ſervitors atthe rable, making them to run un- 
till they ſwear againexcrying and bawling atthem to come away apace, as if they werenot carry- 
ing diſhe; of meat;bur plaſters and cataplaſmesfor ſome inflammation or paintall impoſtume : ſub- 
z<Cting himſelfe after af{laviſh manner to a fervile kind of dier and life,full of diſcontentment,quar- 
rels and complaints : litcleknoweth ſuch an one how by a continuall cough, or many concuſſions 
and diſtemperatures, he hath brought his ſoule ro an ulcerous andcheumatike diſpoſition about 
the ſeat and place of anger. And therefore we muſt uſe the body by frugality to take up andleame 
to beconrent with a competent meane ( foraſmuchas they who defire bur. a little can never be diſ- 
appointed nor truſirate of much)finding no fault,nor keeping any ſtir atthe beginning about meat, 
but ſtanding ſatisfied without ſaying a word, with that which God ſendeth whatſoever it be, not 
frerting, vexing, and rormenting our ſelvesat therable abour every thing, andin ſo doing, ſerving 
both "”e woe and our company abour us of friends, with the moſt wn RSS meſſe of meat, that is 
to wit, Choler: 


<e 


A ſupper worſe than thes I do not ſee 
| How poſſibly one can deviſed be. 


Namely, 


— 
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Namely, whiles the ſervants be beaten, the wife chidden and revized for the meat burnt , fot 
moke inthe parlor, for want offalt, or tor the bread over-ſtaleand drie, But Arcefilaus upon a 
time with other frierds of his , feaſted certain ftranoers and hoſts of his abroad , whoſe gveſt he 
had been ; and aſterthe ſupper was come in , and meat ſer upon theboard , there wanted bread, 
by reaſon that his ſervants had forgotten and neglected to buy any : for ſuch a fault as this,which 
of us here would nor have cryed out that the walles ſhould have burſt withall, and been teady to 
have throwne the houſe our ofthe window? And he laughing arthe matter: He had need be a wiſe 
man (quorh he) T ſee well , that would make a feaſt and ſer 1t out as It ſhould be, Socrates alſo 
upon a'time, wheyhe came irom the wreltling ichool, took Emthydemws home with him to ſupper: 
but X anti ppc Dis wife tell a chiding and (coulding with him at theboard, revilinghim with molt bit- 
rer tearms 10 long,until at laſt inan anger down went table and all chat was upon it:W herevpon Ex- 
rhydemus a roſe.and was abour to depart;bur Socrazes> Will you be gone (quorh he?) Why.do you 
not remember that the other day as we ſatat ſupper in your houſe, there flew up rothe board a hen 
and did as much for you ?. and yet were we not offetded nor angry for the matter. And in very 
cruth we'muſt enterrein our friends and gveſts.,with covrtefie.mirth.a ſmiling countenance, and af- 
{e&ionate love: and.not to brow-þeat them, nor yer put the ſervitors ina fright, and make them 
quake and tremble with our irowning looks, Alſo: we ought ſo to accvſtome our ſelves, that we 
my be content to be ſerved with any kind of veſlels whatſoeverzand nor upona daintinefle to have 
zmind to this, rather then to hat, but to like all indifferently, And yer there be ſome lo divets, 
that although there be many cups and globlers Randing upon the board, chooſe one from the reſt, 
and cannot orink torſooth bur out of thar one: according as the Stories do report of Marins,who 
loved one mazar, and could drink out ofno other, Thus they do by their oil cruers andcurrying 
combs or rubbers .when they are at the bains or (touphes, raking a fancy andaffeCtion ro ſome one 
above the reſt:bur if it chance that one ofthem be crackr, broken, or beloſt and miſcarry any way; 
then they are exceeding angry and. fall to beating of their ſervants, Such men therefore as finde 
themlelves to be cholerick, ſhouid do wellto forbear all rare and exquiſite things, to wit, pots 
cups, ſeal-rings of excellent workmanſhip and precious ſtones, For rhart ſuch toſtly jewels, if they 
he marred orlo(t, breed more anger and ſer men out of order, more than thoſe which be ordina- - 
ryand eafie ro become by, And therefore when Ners the Empetour had cauſed to be made a cer- 
rain pavilion or tabernacle eight ſquare , which was both for the beauty and coſt, exceeding fair 
and- ſumptuous , and indeed an admirable piece of work, In this Tabernacle ( quoth ' 
Seneca) unto him , you have bewrayed O Ceſar, that you. are but a poor man : for if 
you loſe this once, you ſhall never be able-ro:recover and ger the like again, And fo it 
tell our indeed, for the ſhip, wherein the ſame Tabernacle was , chanced to be caſt away upon * 
theSea,and all was drowned, Burt Nerocalling to minde the words of Sexeca, took the lofle pore - 
atiently, = . 

: "16109 this contentment. ofmind /, and eafineſle to be pleaſed with any thing inthe houſe, 
cauſeth a manalſoto be more gentle , milde, and bertercontented with his ſervants and people ' 
about him : now if it workthiseffe& in us toward our houſhold ſervants ; evident it is that we 
ſhallbe likewile affe&ed to our friends and thole that be under our government, We ſee allo, 
that ſlaves new bought, are inquiktive as touching him who hath boughtthem ; not whether he be 
ſuperſtitious and enviovs 3 bur whether be be cholerick and haſty orno, And tobe brief , nei- 
ther can husbards endure the pudicity and honeſty of their wives ; nor wives the love of their 
: lusbands; ne yet friends the murnall converſation one with another, if there do an angry and chole- 
nck bumor go withall, Thus we ſee, that neithcr marriage nor amity be tollecable with choler, 
Comariwiſe, ifanger be away, even drunkennefleir ſelf isrollerable and we caneabily abideit: for 
the very ferulaof god Bacchus is a ſufficient puniſhment of drunkenneſle, if ſo be there be no choler 
therewithy which may cauſe Pa:ch, thatis,Strong wine, in ſtead of Lyews andChorixs, That is to 
ſay, The Looſer of cares, and Leader ofdaunces (which are his ſurnames) to becall ed Omeftesand 
Menoles , which Gignifie Cruell and Forious, As for fimple madneſle of it ſelf alone , the Ellebore 
growing in Artycirals ſufficient to cure:bur if it be mingled with choler,it cauſeth Tragicall firs,and 
thoſe ſoirange, thata man would repute them for meerfables, And rheretore we muſt nor give 
place toanger neither in ſport and paſtime; forinlieu of good will ir breederh enmity: nor incon- 
terence and diſpurations; for it turneth the love and deſire of knowledge in debate and contention: 
nor. 1n deciding ard judging cauſes 3 becauſeto avthorityirt addeth violence and inſolency : nor in 
the teaching and inſtruction of our childrenztor itmaketh rhem deſperaceard haters oflearning: nor 
n proſperity ; for it encreaſeth the envy and grudge ofmen: ne Yer in adverſity, becauſe it raketh 
away pitty and compaſhon , when they who are fallen in any misfortune , ſhew themſelves teftie, 
Iroward andquarrellous to thoſe whocome to moan and mourn with them, This did Prianzxs , 8 
weread in Homer: | ; 

Avant (quoth he) you ehiding guſts» 

you odious mates be gone: 

Have yog no ſorrowes of your own » 

But you come meto moan? | 
On the cther de, fair conditions and milde behaviour, yeelderh fuccour and he'ps in ſome 
ales; compoſeth and orde:erh matters aright inorhers ; dulceth and allayeth that which is rarcand 

{owr: 
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The bear ſowilde whoſe neck, with briſtles ſtrong 
I: thick beſet, the tender hand and ſoft 
Of woman mice, yea, and of tnfant young , 
By ſtroking farre,ſhall bend and turn(full oft) 
Much ſooner farre,andthat with greater eaſe 
Than wreſtlers ſtrong with all their force and peiſe, 
Andwe,our ſelves can skill how totame wilde beaſts, we know how to make yong wolres genth, 
yea,and longs whelps other-whiles wecarry about with us inour armes:but ſee , how. we againat- 
-rerwards in a raging fit ofcholer. be readytoflingfromusand caſt out of our fight,our own Children, | 
our friends and familiars,and all our. hovſhold ſervants, and onr fellow-citizens and neighbours,we 
ler looſe onr irelike ſomeſavageand furious beaſt, and: this rage of ours we ditguiſe and cloakfor- 
ſoorh. with a colourable and falſe name,calling.it Hatred .of vice. Burt herein (1ſuppoſe)wedo no 
otherwiſe thanin the reft.of our. paſſions and diſeaſes of the minde; tearming one , Providew;eand 
fore-caſt;apother Liberaliry;. anda third Picty and-religion:and yer for all thele prerenles of goadly 
nameg,we cannot be cured of the vices whichrthey palliate;ro wit, Timorouinefle, Prodicality and 
Ry | q | | | 
 Andvenly. like as our naturall ſeed (as Zenoſaid) is a cgrtainmixture and compoſition, derived 
and extracted from all the powers and facuiries of the toul; even ſo, in mine-opinion, a man may ſay 
thatcholeris a a miſcellane ſeed (as it were) and a dredge, made of all thepaflzons of the mind: for 
'ucked itis from pain. pleaſure and inlolent violence : Of envieit hath-this quality to joy in the 
Suvras of.other men : it ſtandeth much upon murder , but worle it is imply than murder: forthe 
wrathfull perſon firiveth and-lJabourech not-ro defend and fave himſelf from taking haim; bur to he 
may milchief and overthrow another, he carerh not to come by a hurt and ſhrewd curn himfelf, It 


- hojdeth likewiſe of concupiſcence and luſt, and taketh of it the worie and more unp'eafant part, in 


caleir be(as its indeed) 'adeſfire and apperite toerieve, vex , and harm another, And therefore 
when we approch and come neerto the houſe of luxnriou$and riotouspertons , we hear berimes 
inthe morning a minſire]-wench, ſounding and playing th&Morrow-wartch by break of day : we 
ſeerhe muddy-grounds and dregs(as one was wont to ſay) otthe wine, to wit, the vomits of thok 
who caſt vp theirſtomacks : we behold the pieces and fragments of broken garlands and chapiets: 
and at the Core wefind the lackies and pages ofrhem who are within, drunken and heavy inthe 
head with tipling firong wine, But the henes that te]l where haſty , cholerick,- and angry. perſons 
dwell, appear inthe faces of their ſervants, inthe marks and weales remaining aiter their whipping, 
andmn theirclogs, yrons, and fettersabour their feer, For in the houles of haſty and angry men, 2 
man ſhall never hear but one kind of muſick 3 that is tc fay, the heavy note of wailing erones and 
piteous plaints;whiles either the Rewards within are whipped and ſconrged, orche maidens rack- 
edand put to torture . in ſuch ſort that you wouldpitty to fee the dolors and pains of yre which, 
ſhe ſufterethin thoſerhings that ſhelufleth aſrer and rakerh pleature iv, And yer as many of vs as 
happento be truly and juttily ſurpritcd withcholer ofcentimes, for the hatred and dereftation that 
wehave of vices,ought ro cur off that which is exceſſive therein and beyond meaſure.rogcther with 
our over-light beleef and credulity of reports concerning (nch as conrerie with us: For this 1s one 
of the cauſes that molt of all doth entzender and augment choler ; when cither he whom we took 
foran honelt man proveth diſhoneſt , and is dereQcd for ſome navehtineſſe , or whom we repute 
ourfriend 1s fallen into ſome quatrel ard variance with ns: as for my ſeif, you know my naturean 
diſpoſition, what ima!] occaſions make me bothto!ove meneffetuaily. and alſo ro rruſt them con: 
fidently.and therefore (juſtas it falleth out with them who go over a falſe foor where the grov 
is notf alt,bur hollow under their feer) where T lean moſt and put my greateſt truſt for the lovethat 
I beare; therI vffend molt and ſooneſt ca cha fall: there (I fay) am 1 grieved molt alſo, m__ 
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bow Iwas deceived: As for that exceeding inclination and forwardne(s of mind, thus to love and 
affet a man,couldI never yer tothis day wean myſelftrom, ſo inbred it is and ſetled in me : mary 
to ſtay my ſelf from g1v1ing credit over-haltily and too much , 1 may peradventure ule that bridle 
which Plato tpeakeh of,to wit,wary circumipection: tor in recommending the Mathematician He- 
licen,I praiſe him(quorh he) for a man,that 1s much ro ſay,as a creature by nature mutab'e & apt to 
change. And even thoſe whohave been well brought in up 1n a city, to Wit, in Arhers, he ſaith that 
he is afraid ikewiſe of them , lelt being men, and coming from the ſeed ofman , theydo not one 
timeor other bewray the weaknefle and inirmity of humane nature: and Sophocles when he ſpeak- 
eth thus, 0 Wt ps 
Who liſt to ſearch through all aceds of maskizd 
More bad then good he ſhall be ſurc tofird , 
ſeemeth to clip our wings , and diſable us wonderfully, Howbeit this difficulty and caution in 
judging of men and pleating ourſelves inthe choice of triends,wil canie usrobe morerraQtable and 
moderate in our anger: for whatſoever cometh ſodainly and unexpe*ed, thefime ſoon tranſport- 
eth us beſide our ſelves, We ought moreoveras Pazatins teacheth us 1n one place to practiſe the 
example of Anaxagoras,and like as he ſaid when newes came ot his ſons death;1 know well (quoth 
he) that lbegat him amortalman; ſo in every tauit of onr ſervants or others thar ſhall whetten our 
choler, each one may {ing this noteto himfelt : I knew well that when I bought this ſlave, he was 
not a wiſe Philoſopher: I wiſt alſo that I had gotten for my friend nor one altogether void of affe- 
ions and p:ſſons : neither was I ignorant when Itooka wiſe, that I weddeda woman, Now if 
withall a man would evermore when he ſeeth others do amiſle, adde this more unto the ditrie as 
Pluto.teacheth us, and ting thus: Am not Iallo ſuch another? turning the diſcuriion of his judge- 
ment ſrom things abroad, to thoſe which are within himſelf, and my his complaints and repre- 
henfons of orhermen, come in with acertaincaveat of his own, andtearto bereproved himſelf 
inthe like; he would nor haply be ſo quick and forward inthe hatred and dereſiation of other 
mens vices, ſeeing that himſelf hath ſo much need ofpardon.. But on the contrary fide, every one of 
us, when he is in the heat of choler and puniſherh another.hath theſe words of ſevere Ariſtides and 
preciſe Caro ready enough in his mouth : Steal not Sirrha: Make no more lies: Why att thou ſo idle 
then? &c, To conclude (that which of all others 1s moſt unſeemly and abſurd) we reproving in 
anger othets for being angry 3 and ſuch faults as were commicted in choler, thoſe our ſelves will pu- 
niſh in choler 3 not verily asthe Phyficians uſe to do, who | ED 
A bitter medicine in the body ponr > 

When bitter choler they wean to purge and ſcour, - 
But we rather do encreaſe the ſame with our birternefle , and make more txouble rhan ic was be- 
fore, And therefore when Irthink anddiſcourſe with my ſelf of thele matters, I endeavour withall 
and aſſay to cut off fomewhart from needlefſe curiokry, For [urely this narrow ſearching and 


Rreighe looking into every thing, for to ſpie and find out a fault; as forexample to ſift thy ſervant. 


and call him into queſtion forall his idle houres3 to prieinto every action ofthy ſriend ; to ſee 
where about thy ſonnegoerh , and how he ſpenderh all his rime ; to liſten what whiſpering there 
is berween thy wifeand another, be the very means to breed much anger, daily brauls , and conti- 
mal jarres, which erow in the end to the height ofcurlineſſe andfrowardneſle , hard to be pleaſed 
with any thing whatſoever, - For according as Ewripides ſaith in one place, we ought in ſome ſort 
to do: | | 

All great aff airs God ay himſelf direfeth, 

But maiters ſmall to Fortune he commilteth, | 
For mine own patt , Ido not think it good to commit any buſineſs to Fortune 3 neither: would 
T have aman ot underſtanding to be retchlefſle in his own occafionz: But with ſome things to 
pur his wife in tru{t ; others to make overuntoſervants, and in ſome matters touſe his friends, 
Herein to bear himſelf like a Prince and great Commander , having under him his Deputies , Go- 
vernours,Receivers, Auditors, and Procurators; relerving unto himſelfand co the diſpotition of his 
own judeement, the principall affairs , and thoſe of greateſt importance. For like as little letters 
Ora ſmallp:int do more offend andtrouble the eyes then greater , for that the eyes be very inten- 
tive upon them-even ſo,\mall matters do quickly move choler, which thereupon ſoon getteth an ill 
- Cuſtome in weightier matters, Bur aboveall, Iever reckon thar ſaying of Empedocles to be a di- 
_ Vineprecept and heavenly oracle, which admomiſheth us To faſt from jr, Icommended alſo theſe 
points and obſervations,as being right honeſt, commendable, and beſeeming himzthart makerh pro. 


feſſion of wiſdome and philoſophie,which we uſe to vow unto the gods in our prayers : Namely.7 


forbear bath Wine andWomen,and ſo to live ſober and chaſte a whole yeer together, and in the mean while 
to ſerve God with a pure and inffiled heart : Alſogto limit and ſet oxt 4 certein time, wherein we would 
20t make a lie,obſerving preciſely not to ſpeak any vain andidle word, either in earneſt or in bowd, With 
theſe and ſuch like obſervations alſo, I acquainred and furniſhed my ſoul , as being no lefle affeed 
fo religion and godlines.rhanfludious of learning and philoſophie: Namely, firſt enjoyned my ſelf to 
a certain few Holy-dayes without being angry,or offended vpon any occaſion whatſoever; no 
eſethan I would have vowed to forbear drunkenneſſe, and abſtain altogether from wine.as if T 1a- 

crificed at thefealt Nephatia [wherein no wine was ſpent or celebrated the ſolemnity Meliſponda, 
[in which Hony onely was uſed, ] Thus having made an entrance ; I tried afterwards a moneth of 
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two by little and litrlewhat I coulddo , and ever1 gained more and more time , exercifing myſel 
Rillco forbear finne with all my power and might, Thus I proceeded and went forward daily 

blefſing my ſelf with good words and firiving ro bemilde, quier and void ofmalice, pureandcleay 
from evill ſpeeches and lewd deeds : bur principally from that paſſion which for a little pleaſure, 
and theſame nor very lovely,bringeth with it great troubles andſhametull repentanceinthe end, 
Thus with thegrace of God, affiſting me ſomewhat (as I rake it) inthisgoodreſolution and conrie 
ofmine, experience it ſelf approvedand confirmed my firſt intent and judgement , whereby 1 was 
raughr,Thar this mijdneſſe, clemency, and debonair humanity, isto none of our familiars who lire 
and converſe daily with us,ſoſweet,ſo pleaſant,and agreeable;as to our lelves who have theſe ver- 
tues and good qualities withinus. 


Of Guriofzty. 
The Summary: 


HE former Treatiſe hath ſhewed 'nyto ns , how many miſchiefs and inconveniences Auger cauſeth, 
teaching usthe means how to btware of it, Now Plutarch dealeth with another vice , no leſſe dan- 
gerous than it , which bexdeth tothe oppoſite extremity, 'For whereas ire doth ſo bereaz'e a man of the uſe 
of reaſon during the acceſſe and fit thereof, that the chelericke and furious perſons differ not one from ano- 
ther, but in the ſpace of time, This curioſity which is #21» in hand, berag-mask;d nnder the name of wiſe- 
dome and hability of ſpirit,is(to ſay atrueth)a covert and hic4:n furywhich carriethy the minde of the cu- 
rious perſon paſt himſelf, for to gather ard hezy fro: all parts the ordure and filthineſſe of another , and 
afterwards to bring the ſame into himſelf , 2:6 t© mils thereof a very ſtore-houſe, for to infeft hi 
own ſelf firſt , and thenothers, according as the ;/aligitty and malice , the follies, backhiting , and 
ſlanders of theſe curious folk, do ſufficiently declare, To the end therefore that every man who lt- 
weth wertue, ſhould divert from ſuch a maladie , owr Athor ſheweth that the principall remedie for to 
preſerve us from it , istoturn this curioſity to our own ſelves; namely , to examine our own perſons 
more _—_ than others, Which point he amplificth by ſetting down on the contrary ſide, the inde 
eſſe of thoſe who are over-buſie and curious, Then cometh he to declare, why a curios p:rſon go- 
eth forth alwayes out of his own houſe for to enter into anather mars 3 to wit,becauſ«: of his ows filthineſſe, 
which by that means he cannot ſmell and perceive 3 but whiles hewill neeas go to ſtirre and rake intothe 
life of others,he ſnareth and entangleth himſelf and ſo periſheth in his own folly and indiſcretion, Aﬀeer- 
wards proceeding to preſcribe the remedics for the cure of curuſity , when he had deciphered the vitlanier 
and indignities thereof , together with the nature of curious perſons, and the exormons vices which ac- 
companie them,he requireth at our haads, that we ſhould ot le deſirous ioknow things which be vilegbaſe, 
lewd or unprofitable 3 that we(hould hold'in our eyes, and not caſt them at random aud eventuie within the 
houſe of another , that we ſhould not ſcek after the bruit avdrumonrs that are ſpread in meetings and com- 
panies; that we otherwhiles ſhogld forbear even ſuchthings, whereof the uſe is lawfull and permnted: alſoto 
take heed that we do not enter nor ſound too deep into our own affairs 3 Finally, not to beraſh and heady in 
thoſe things that we do,be they never ſo ſmall, All theſe points premiſed, he 2dorneth with induftions,ſimi- 
litudes and choiſe examples , andknittcth up all with one concluſson , which proveth , that curious folk, 
ought tobe ranged among the moſt miſchievizs and dangerous in the world, | 
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HE beſt way haply it were altogether to avoid an houſe and not therein at all ro dwell, . 
which 1s cloſe withourfreſh air,dark,Randing bleak & cold,or otherwiſe unnealthful:How- 

=. beir,if a man by reaſon that he hath beenlong uſed ro ſuch an houte, delight in rhar ſear, and 
wil there abide , he may eitherby altering the proipe&s and removing thelights ,- or by changing 
the ſtaires into another place,or elie by opening the dores of one {ide,and ſhutting them upon ano- , 
ther, make the houſe more lightſome, better expoled rothe wind for to receive \reſh air. and in one 
word more wholſome than before, And verily ſome have much amended whole cities by thelike 
alterations : asfor example , men ſay that one Chero, in times paſt turned my native Ciry and Place 
of nativity Cheyoxea to lie Eaſtward , which before looked roward the Weſtern wind Zephyrus) 
and received the Sunne ſetting from the mount Parnaſſus, And Empedoctes the natural Philo- 
ſepher , by topping up the mouth or deep chink of a certain monntain between two rocks; 
which breathed our anoiſome and petilent ſouthern wind upon al] the champian conntrey and 


.plain underneath, was thovght to have put byche plague , which by occaſion ofrhat wind reigned 
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ordinarily before in that Country, Now foraſmuch as there be certain hurrfull and peſtiferous paſ- 
fions, which ſend vp into our foul tempeſtuons troubles and darknefſe, it were to be wiſhed, 
thar they were chaſed our quite, and ghrowne down to the very ground ; whereby we might 
ive our ſelves a free proſpect , and open and cleer lighr, afreſh and pure air; or if we benot ſo 
appy YET al lealtwiſe endeavour, we oughr by allmeans poſſible tochange, alrer, tranllate, rran(- 
pole and- turn them ſo about, as they may be tound more fit and commodious to ſerve our 
curves, As tor example, and to go no-farther for the matter , Curioſity , which Irake to be a 
deſire to-know the faults and imperteRions in other men, is a vice or diteaſe which ſeemerth not 
cleer of envie and maliciouſnefle : And unto him that is infe&ed therewith may very well be 
ſaid | 
: Moſt ſpightfull and envious man , 
why doeft thou ever finde 
With piercing eyes thy neighbours faults , 
and in thine own art blinde ? 


avert thineeyes a little. from things without, and turn thy much medling and curioſity rothoſe. 


that be within, Ifthou take\o great a pleaſure anddelightto dealin che Knowledge and Hiſtorie of 
evill matters.chou haſt work enough1wis at home, thou ſhalt finde plenty thereot within ro occu- 
pie thy ſelf ; | 
For look what water run's along 
an Iſthm or Iſle we ſe: , 
Or teaves lie ſpred about the Oke , 
which numbred cannot be 3 = 
Such a multitude ſhalt thou finde of finnes inthy life, ofpaſſions inthy ſoul, and of overfights in 
thy duties, For like as Xenophonfaith, That good Rewards of an houſhold have one proper room 
by ic ſelf for thoſe urenhils or implements which ſerve for ſacrifice ; another for veſlels that come 
tothe table; in one place helayeth up the inſtruments and tools for rillage and husbandry , and in 
another apart from the reſt,he beſtowerth weapons,armour, and furniturefor the wars; even fo ſhalt 
thou {ee within thy ſelf a number of manifold vices how they are digeſted :'ſome proceeding from 
envie,others from jealouſie;ſome from idleneſſe,others from nigardiſe:take account of theſe (I ad- 
viſethee) ſurvey and purſue them over well: ſhut all the dores and windowes that yeeldproſpe& 
unto thy neighbours: ſtop up the avenues that give acceſle and paſſage to Curioſity : But ſer open 
all otherdoors that lead into thine own bed-chamber , and other lodgings for men, into thy wives 
cabinet and the nurſery , into the rooms where thy' ſervants keep : There ſhalt thou meer 
wherewith to amuſe and buſi thy ſelt: rhere may curiofity and defire to know every thing be 
employed in exerciſes, neither unprofitable nor malicious : -nay , in ſuch as be commodious, 
wholſome and tending to ſalvation: namely, whiles every one calleth himſelt roaccoum , ſaying 
thus, 8; 228 . 
Where have I beex,what good I have done, 
or what have I miſdone? £25 
here have I ſlipt, what duty begur 
ts left by me undone? bees : 
But now according as fables make report: that Lamia the Witch whiles ſhe is at home is ſtark 
blind, and doth nothing bur ſing, having her eyes ſhut up cloſe within a little boxe 3 but when ſhe 
means to goabroad, ſhetakes them forth , and ſerteth them in heir right place , and ſeerh well 
enough with them; evenſo, every oneofus when wego torch , ſet unto thatevill meaning and in- 
tention which we haveto othets, aneye to lookinto them , and that is curiokity and overmuch 
mediing;but in our ownerrors;faults and treſpaſſes weſtumble and fail through ignorance,as having 
neither eyes toſee, nor light about them whereby they may be ſeen, And therefore itis.that a buke 
fellow and curious medler.doth more good to his enemies thanto himſelt; for their faulrs he diſco- 
vereth and bringethto light;to them he ſheweth what they ought ro beware of, and what they are 
to amend:bur all this while he overſeeth.or rather ſeeth nor the moſt things that are done at home, 
ſo deeply amuſed he is and buſi in ſpying what is amiſſe abroad, Howbeit wiſe {yes would not 
abide tg ſpeak and confer with his own mother, before he had enquired of the Propher thoſe 
things for which he went down into hell;and when he had once heard them,then he turned to his 
mother and other women alſo, asking what was Tyre? what was Chloris? and what was the occa- 
hon and cauſe thar Eper-ſte came by her dea:h? ns 
Who knit her neck within a deadly ſtring , 
And ſo from beam of lof.y houſe did hing, 
Bur we quite contary , fittingRtill in ſupine idlenefſe and ignorance , negle&ting and never re- 
garding that which concerneth our (elves, go to ſearch into the genealogie and pedigrees of 
others; and we can tell readily , rhat our neighbours grandfather was no better thena baſe and ſer- 
vile Syrian; that bis nurſe came our of barbarous Thrazia; thar ſuch an one isindebr, and oweth 
three talents, and is behind hand beſides. and in arrerages for non-paiment of intereſt for the nſe 
thereof, Inquiſtive alſo we are in ſuch matters as theſe:From whence cameſuch a mans wife?what 
It was that ſnch a one and ſuch a one ſpake when they were alone together inan odde corner ? Ss- 
crates WasCleanof another quality ; he would go up and down enquiring and caſting about what 
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were the reaſons wherewith Pythagoras perſwaded men to his opinion, Ariſtippas likewiſe, atthe 
ſolemnity of the Olympian games.talling into the company of ſe chewachne ales. of him,what werg 
the perſwaſions that Socrates uſed to yong tojk, wereby they became lo afteRionate unto him; and 
after he had received from him ſome ſmall ſeeds {as it were) and a few ſamples of thoſe reaſons and 
arguments, he was ſo movedand paſſionate therewith , thatpreſently his body fellaway, helookeg 
pale, poor ardlean, untill he having laiked ro Arhensin this wondertyithirit andardent hear, had 
drunk his fill at the fountain and well-head ir ſelf, known the man, heard his diſcourſes and learned 
his Philoſophie;the ſumme and effe& whereof was this:Thar a manſhould firſt know his awa mals 
dies,and rhen the means to be cured and delivered of them, Burt ſome there be, who of all thi 
cannot abide to ſeetheir own litezas beingunto them the moſt unpleaſant fighr of all others;neither 
love they ro bend andrurn their reaſon as alight to their ownſelves : bur their mindebeing full of a 
ſorts of evill, fearing and readyto quakefor to behoid whar things are within,leapeth forth ( asone 
would ſay)out of doors,and goeth wandring to and tro.ſerchinginrothe deeds and words of other 
menand þy this means feedeth and farterh (as it were)her ownmalicious naughtineſle, For iikeas 
a henmany times having meat enough within houle ſer before her, lpverh togo into ſemiecarner, 
and there keeperh a pecking and ſcraping of the ground , - We | 
To finde perhaps oxe filly barley coru 
| As ſhe was wont and dung hill heretoforn ; arora 
evenſo theſe buſie Polypragmons, paffing by thoſe ordinary ſpeeches and matters which are expoſed 
and open for every man;not regarding (1 ſay) the reports and narratians which are tree for each one 
to diicourſe.of, and which neither any man hath ro do, to forbid and warn them for ro ask anden- 
quire of, nor will be diſpleaſed if peradventure he ſnould be demanded and asked rhe queſtion of 
them , goup and down inthe mean time to gather and learn all the ſecret and hidden evils of every 
honſe. Certes,a prety anſwer it was of an Zgyprian, andpertinentto the purpoſe, who whenong 
asked him, whar it was that he carried covered all over, andſo epwrapped within a cloth: Mar 
(quoth he) covered itis even for this cauſe; that thon ſhouldeſt not know what it is:And thoulike, 
wile,that art ſo buſie,why do{tthou intermedle in that which is concealed?Be ſure,that ifthere were 
90 evilltherzin, kept cloſe it ſhould not be. And verily, it is not the mannerand cuftome foxar 
body toenter bo]dly into rhe houle of anorher man, without knocking at the door , for which pur- 
pole we uſe porters intheſe dayes 3 whereas in old time ther: were rings and hammers which ſeryed 
the tyrn,and by rapping atchegates.gave waning to thoſe within, to the end that nofſtranger might 
meet, the miſtreſs at unawares inthe hall or mids of the houſe ; or come ſuddenly upona virgin or 
yong damoſel her dayghter,and find her out of her chamber; or take{ome of the ſervants a bank 
or the: wencbes and chambermaids chiding and{coulding aloud: whereas a buſi fellow lovethali 
to. ſtep ſecretly into a houſe, for to ſee and kearſuch diſorders;. and-you ſhall nevex know him wil 
lingly ro come and ſee an honeſt houſe. and wellgoverned(though ope ſhould call apal-pray kimne- 
ver fo fair,) but ready he is rodiſcover andſer abroadinthe view of the whole worid tuch things 
for which we uſe locks; keies, bolts, bares, portals and gate houles, Thoſe windes (ſaich Ariſto») 
are wemoſt troubled and offended with , which drive open our cloaks and garments that cover us, 
or blow and whisk them over our heads : bnt. buſie Polypragmons do lay abroad and diſplay 
not the cloaks of their neighbours nor their coatss bur ditcover their walls, tet wide open 
their doors , and like a wind , pierce , creepe andenter ſofarre , asto thetender bodied. and loft 
Skinned maiden,ſearchingand inquiring in every bacchanall,in all dancings, waking and night feaſts, 
” ſome matter to raiſeſ}anders of her, And as one Clo was noted by an old Comical Poet upon 

e Stage, 

a Whoſe hands were bothin Kcolie, 
But heart aud minde in Clopidie 3 7 

Even of the fpirit of a curious and buke perſon, is atone time in the ſtately palace of rich and: 
mighty men,in the little houſes of mean and poor folk,in Kings Courts,and in the bed-chamber of 
new wedded wives; it is inquiſitive in all matters, ſearching atwell the affaires of ſtrangers and tra- 
vellers,as negotiations of Lordsand Rulers,and other-while not withour danger of his own perſon, 
Formuch. like as if a man upona kinde of. wanton curiofity., will needs be taſting of Aconite. or 
Libard-bainco knaw(forſooth)rhe quality of ir,cometh by a miſchief, anddierh of it before hecan 
know any thingthereot; ſorhey that love to be prying intothe faults of grearperſons , many-times 
overthrow themſelves before they come to any knowledge, For ſuch as cannot be content with 
the abundant raies and radiant bearas ofthe Sunne which are ſpread ſoclear over all rhings,but will 
needs ſtrive and force themſelves impudently to look full upon the cixcle of his body , and auda- 
ciouſly willpreſume and venture to pierce his brightneſfſe , andenter into the very mids of his in- 
ward light, commonly dazzle their eyes, and become ſtark blind, And therefore well andproperly 
aniwered Philippides ho Writer of Comedies upon a time when King Lyſimachus ſpake thus unto: 


him; What wouldeſt thou haveme.to impart unto thee of my goods, Philippides > Wharit pleaſeth 
your Majeſty (quoth he) ſo it benorhing of yourſecrets, Forto ſay a truth, themoſt pleaſant 

beaurifull chings fimply,which belong to the eſtate of Kings, do ſhew withour. andare expoſedto: 
the yiew and fight of every manzto wit,their ſumptuous feafts.their wealth andriches.cheir magnt-' 
ficent port and pomp inpublick places, their bounrifull favours, and liberallgifts: bur is there any 
thing ſecret and hidden within, TakeheedI adviſe.thee hoy thou approch and come nect beware 
(Ifay) thatthon do not ir and meddle therein, The 


Of Curiefty. | 


| The joy and mirth ofa Prince mn proſperity cannot be concealed ; he cannot laugh when he is 
diſpoſed to play and be merry bur it 1s ſeen; neither when he mindeth and doth prepare to ſhey 
ſome gracious favour or to be bountitullunto any is his purpoſe hidden ; butmark what thine he 
keeperh cloſe and ſecret, the {ame isterrible,heavy,Rearn,unpieaſant, yea , miniftringno acceſſe hor 
caule of laughter: namely,the treaſure-houſe (as 1t were)of iome ranckor and teſtered anger ; a deep 
defigne or project of revenge; Jealouſie of his wite, ſome ſuſpicion of his ownſonne; or diffidence 
and diſtruſt in ſome of his mintons;favorites and friends, Fite fromthis black cloud that gathererh 
ſo thick; for when ſoever that which 1s now hidden ſhall break forth, thou ſhalt ſee whar cracks of 
thunder and flaſhes of lightning wil enſue thereupon, Bur what be the means to avoid 1tmary(even 
as Iſaid before)totutnand to withdraw thy curiokty another wayzand principally ro ſet thy minde 

upon matters that are more honeſt and deleQtable 3 Adviſe thy ſelf and cobſtlies curiouſly upon the 
creatures in heaven, in earth, in theair, and inthe ſea, Arc thoudelighted inthe contemplation of 
oreat or ſmal things?if thon rake pleaſure ro behold the greater,bukie thy ſelt about the Sunne; ſeek 

where he goeth down, and from whencehe riſeth; Search into the cauſe of the mutations in the 

Moon, whyit ſhould it ſo change and alter as it doth , like a manor woman? what thereaſonis 

that ſhe loſeth ſo conſpicuous a light ? and how it commeth to paſſe that ſhe recovereth it 

again e 
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How ts it,whenſhe hath beenout of fght 

That freſh ſhe ſeems and doth appear with light? 

Firſt young and fair whiles tha: (he ss but new 

Til round and full we ſee her lovely hiew : 

No ſooner is her beauty at this height 

But fade ſhe doth anon,whowas ſo bright , 

And by degrees ſhe doth decy eaſe and wain 

Until at length ſhecomesto naught again, F 
Andtheſetruly arethe ſecrers of nature, neither is The offended and diſpleaſed with thoſe who cati 
find them out, Diſtruſteſt thou thy ſelf to arrain unto theſe grear things? then ſearch into ſmaller 
matters, to Wit, what might the reaſon be that among trees and other plants, ſome be alwaies freſh 
andereen, why they flouriſh arall times , and be clad intheir gay clothes , ſhewing their riches in 
every ſeaſon of the yeer; why others again beone while Jike unto them in this their pride and glory, 
bur atterward you ſhall havethem again like nnto anill husband in his houſe; namely, laying out all 
ar once, and ſpending their whole wealth and ſubſtance at ene time, untill they be poor, naked, and 
beggerly for it ? Alſo whatis the cauſe thar ſome bring torth their fruit long-wiſe, others cornered, 
and others round or circular?But peradventure thou haſt no great mind to buſie rhy ſelf and meddle 
Intheſe matters, becauſe there is no hurt nor danger at all inthem, Now if there beno remedie, 
burchar curiofiry ſhouldeyer apply it ſelf to ſearch into evilichings, after the manner of ſome vene- 
mous ſerpent>which loveth to fed, to live and converſe in peſtilent woods, let us lead and dire& it 
tothe reading ofhiſtories,and preſent unro it abundance and ſtore of all wicked aQts , lewd and fin- 
full deeds, There ſhall Curiofity finde the ruines of men,the waſting and conſuming of their ſtate, 
the ſpoil of wives and other women, the decitfull traines of ſervantsto beguil cheit maſters , the ca- 
lumniations and {landerous ſurmiſes raiſed by friends, poiſoning caſts envie, jealovſie, ſhipwrack and 
overthrow of houſes.calamities and utter undoing of Princes and great rulers; Satisfie thy ſelf here 
with to the full , and rake thy pleaſure therein as much as thou wilt; never ſhaltchou trouble or 
orieve any of thy friends and acquaintance in ſo doing, But irſhou'd ſeem that curioſity delighteth 
not inſuch naughty things that be very old and long fince done; bur in thoſe which be freſh, fire 
new, hot and lately committed , as joying moreto behold new.Tragedies, As for Comedies and 
matters ofmirth, ſheis not greatly deſirous to be acquainted with ſuch, And therefore, ifa mando 
make report of a matriage.diſcourſe of a ſolemn ſacrifice, or of a goodly ſhew or pompe that was ſer 
forth , the curions buſhe-body (whom we ſpeak of) willtake ſmall regard thereto, and hearit bur 
coldly and negligently, He will ſay that the moſt part of allthis he heard alceady by others,and bid 
him who relateth ſuch narrations.to pale them over, or bebrief, and cur off many circumſtances, 
Marie if one that fits by him chance to ſet a tale on end, and begin to tell him there was a maiden 
defloured,or a wife abuſed in adultery : if he recount of ſome proceſle of law or ation commen- 
ced.of diſcord and variancebetween two brethren; you ſhall ſee him then not to yawn and gape as 
thovehhehad liſt roſleep, you ſhall not perceive him tonod3 he will make no excuſear all that hig 
leiſure will nor ſerve to hear our the tale. l | 

But bidsſay on, and tell us more * . 

And cloſe he holds his ear therefore, 

So that this ſentence, 

How ſooner mnch are ill newes underſtood , 
7 And heard by men (alas) than tidings good) bo, 
1s well and txyly verified of theſe curious Polypraemons, For like ascuppingelaſſes , boxes, atid 
ventoſes.draw the worſt matter our of the fleſh; even ſo, the ears ofcurious and buſie folk, are wit- 
lingro receive and admitthe moſt lewd and naughrieſt ſpeeches that are : or rather, to ſpeakmore 
properly,as Towns ind Ciries have certain curſed and unlucky gates, at which they ſend our malefa- 


£tors 10 Execution, carry and throw forth their duvg, ordure, hirhineſſe , and cleanſings ne 
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bur never cometh in or goeth out that way , any thing thatpure is and holy; ſemblably, the ears of 
theſe curious intermediers be of the ſame nature : for there entrerh and: paſſeth 1nto them norhi 
that is honeſt, civil and lovely; butthe bruir and rumours of cruel murders have accefſe unto them, 
and there make aboad,bringing therewith wicked.abominable, profane and curſed reporrs:and as one 
faid; | LG 
| The onely bird that 1» my houſe doth ever chant and fing 
| Both night and day is dolefaull moan,much ſorrow aniiwailing, NT 
So this.is the Myſe,Syere,and Mere-maidalone. that Buiie folk have;neither 1s there any thing that 

they hearkento morewillingly: for Curiofity is an itching deſire ro hear ſecrers and hiddenmars 
ters:and wel you wor that no manwilllightly concealany good thing that he hath ;confidering that 
many times wemakeſemblance of good parts thatbe not in us, And therefore the buſie intermedler 
who is ſo defirousto kno and hear ofevils, isſubje&to that which rhe Greeks call 5x agtoxania, 
a vice, choſen germain or ſiſter rather to envie and eye-biting , Foraſmuch as envie 1s nothing elſe, 
burthe grieffor another mansgood: and the foreſaid ry argsorania, the joy for his harm: and verily 
both theſe infirmities proceed Ga an untowardroot, even another untamed vice and ſavage dit- 
poſition,to wit, malignity ormalice, And this we know well , tharſo irkſome and odious it.is to 
every man for to bewray and reveal the ſecrets.evils and vices which he hath, that many men have 
choſen to die, rather than to diſcover and open unto Phyſicians any of their hidden maladies, 
which they carryabour chem, Now ſuppoſethar Heraclirus or Erofftratus the Phyſicians;nay Aeſ- 
culapins himſelf whiles he was a mortall man,ſhould come to an houſe furniſhed with drugs, medi- 
Cines and inftruments requiſitefor the cure of diſeaſes,and ask whether any man there had a Filtula 
in Azo, that is,an hollow and hidden ulcer within his fundament? Orif ſhe be a woman, whether 
ſhe have a cankeronsſore within her matrice:(albeir in this arr ſuch inquiſitive curiofity is a ſpecial 
means,making for thegoed & health of thefick) each one I ſuppoſe would be ready to hunt & chaſe 
away from thehouſe ſuch a Phyſician,whounſent for,and before any need required,came upon his 
own accord and motion ina bravery to enquire and learn other folks maladies, What ſhall we 
ſay then to theſe bufie medlers, who enquire of another the ſelt-fame infirmities and worle too ? 
Not efaty mindeatal to cure and heal the ſame, but onely to dete&tand ſer them abroad:In which 
reſpe& they are by good right the moſt odious perſons in the world. For we hardly can abide Pub- 
licanes, Cuſtomers, and Tol-gatherers, but are mightily ofended with them, not when they exa& 
of us, and cauſe us to pay toll for any commodities or wares that are openly brought in; but when 
they keep aferretting and ſearching tor ſuch things as be hidden, &meddle with the wares andcar- 
riages of othermen: notwithſtanding that law eranteth and publick authority alloweth them ſoto 
do; yea, andif theydo it nor, they ſuſtain loſſeand dammagerhemſelves, Bur contrariwiſe. theſe 
cutiousfellowes lertheir own buimmefſe alone, and paſſe nor which end goes forward.caring not ro 
hinderthemſelves,whiles they be intencive to the affaires of other men, Seldome go they into the 
Country , for that they cannot endure the quietneſs and Rill Ailence of the wild and ſolitary fields, 
Bur it haply after a long time they make a ſtarr thicher, rtheycaſt aneye to their neighbours vines, 
ratherthan totheir own; they enquire how many beeves oroxen of his died? or what quantity of 
wine ſowred under his hand?and no ſooner arethey full oftheſenews, burinto the City they trudge 
and make haſte again, As tor the good farmerand painſull husbandman indeed he is not very willing 
cogive ear unto thoſenews , which without his hearkning after come from the City of the own ac- 

cord, andare brought unto him, forhis ſaying is: 

My ditcher will anon both tell andtalk. 
pon what points concluded was the peace , 
| For nowthe knave about ſuch newes doth walk , 
5 ' And by fie he, to liſten doth not ceaſe. 

Bur incruth , theſe buſie-bodies,avoiding countrey-life and husbandry, as a vain trade and fooliſh 
occupationacoid manner of living, which bringeth forrh nogreat and tragicall marrer, intrude and 
thruſt themſelves into the high Courts of Juſtice,the Tribunal-ſeats,the Market-place and Publike- 
pulpits where ſpeeches bemade unto the people, great aſſemblies, and the moſt frequented quar= 
ter of the Haven where the Ships ride at Anchor , what: Nonewes? faith one ofthem,How now? 
Wereyou not this morning at the Market or in the Common-place? What then: Howthink you, 
1s nor the City mightily changed & transformed within theſe three houres? Now if it chance that 
fome one or other make an overture,and have ſomething toſay as touching thoſe points, down he 
alights on foot from his horſe, he embraceth the man, kifſerh him, andthereſtands atrending and 
givingearunto him, Bur ſay» that theparty whom herhus encountreth and meereth vpon rhe 
way tell himthat heharh no newes toreport: whart fait thou? (will he inferre again, and thatin 
diſpleaſure and diſcontentment:)Werr not thou inthe Market-place of late? Didft nor thou paſſe by 
the Princes court? Hadſt thou no talk or conference atall with thoſe that came our of Ttaly? Inre- 
ard of ſuch therefore as theſe, Ihold well with the Magiſtratesvf the City Locri, and commenda 
aw oftheirs: That if ary Kitizen had been abroad in the Countrey, and upon his return home de- 
manded what news? he ſhould have a fine ſer on his head, For like as Cooks pray for nothing. bur 
good tore of farlings to kill for the Kirchin', and Fiſhmongers plenty of fiſhes ; even ſo 
curious and bufie people wiſh fora world of troubles and a number of fires, oreat newes, altera- 
tions and changes ot Stare 3 totheend that they might evermore be provided ofgain, to a 
| an 
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and hun after;yea and to kill, Welland wiely thereforedid theLaw-giver of the Thurians,when 
he gave order and forbad expreſly» That no Citizen ſhould be taxed, nored by name, or ſcoffed ar 
upon the Stage in any Comedie , ave onely adulrerers and thele buſt perions, For lurely adultery 
may be compared well to a kindeof curiolity,learc hing intothe pleaſures of another: ſeeking (I ay ) 
and enquiring into thole matters which arekept ſecrer, and concealed tromthe view ofthe whole 
world. And as for curioſuy,it ſeemeth to be a relolution of looſeneſs, like a palke or corruption, a 
dete&ian of ſecrets and laying them naked: For it isan ordinary thing with tho:e who be inquiti- 
tive anddefirous of many newesz for to be blabs alſo of rheir tongues , andto.be pratling abroad; 
which is thereaſon that y hk era injoyned yong men five yeers lence; which he calle Echemy- 
chia, AbRinence trom all ſpeech, or holding of their rongue. LIE | 

Moreover.it cannot otherwiſe be choſen, but thar foul and curſed language alſo ſhou'd accompa= 
ny curiofity;tor look what thing ſoever byſie bodies hear willingly, the ſame they love to telland 
blurr out as quickly;and ſuch things as with defire and care they gather from one, they utter to ano« 
ther with joy: Whereupon it cometh to paſſe , that over andabove other inconveniences which 
this vice miniſtreth uncothgg that are givenro it, an impediment it is to-their own appetite, For 
asthey defire to know much. {o every man obſer;erh chem,is beware of them, and endeayoureth 
toconceal all from them, Nether arexhey willing ro do'any thing in their fight, nor debghtedto 
ſpeak qughr in their hearing; bur if there be any queſtion inhapdto be debated , or buſinefle to be 
conſidered and conſulted of, all men are content to put off the conclution and reſolutionunto ano- 
ther time;namely,untill che curious and buſie perſon be out of the way, And ſay, that whiles men 
are in ſad and ſe. ret conference,or about ſome ſerious bulineſle, there, chance one ofcheſe buſe bo- 
dies to come inplace. preſently allis huſht,andevery thing is removed afide and hidden. rio other- 
wiſe than folk are wont to ſer out of the way vicuals. where a cat doth' haunt, or when they ſee 
her ready to run by; inſomuch as many tumes thoſe things'which other men may both hear and ſee 
fafely,the ſame may not be done or ſaid by them onely, Therefore allo it followerh by g00d Con- 
ſequence that a bukie and curious perſon is commonly to farre ont of credit.that no man is w ulng to 
cruſt himfor any thing; in ſuch ſort;that we commit our letters miſſiveand figne manuallfoonet to 
our ſervants and meer ftrangers,thanto ourtfriends and familiars, if we perceive them o1ven to this 
humor of much mediing, Bur chat worthy Knight Bellerophontes was fo {are trom:this.,- that he 
would not; break open thoſe Jerters which he carried,though they were written againſt himſelf,bur 
forbareto touch the Kings epiltle, no lefle than he abſtainedfrom the Quieewthis wife,even by one 
and the ſameveztue of Continence, For ſurely,, curiofiry isa kind of incontinency, aſwell as is 
adultery;and this moreover it hath beſides , that joyned there is with it, much folly and extream 
want of wit:For were it. nota part (thinkyay)of exceeding blockiſh ſenſcleſneſſe, yea,and madneſle 
inthe higheſt degreezto paſſe by.ſo many women hat be common, and every whereto be had; and 
then to make means with grear .coſt and expence,to ſome one kept under lock and key. and beſides 
ſumptnous : notwithſtanding it fall our many times that ſuch anoneis as ill-favoured as ſhe is 
fou]? Semblably, and even the ſame do our curious folk: they omit and caſt behind chem many fair 
and goodly fights to behold, many excellent leures worth the hearing, many diipntations , diſ- 
courſes, honelt exerciſes and paltimes;but in other mens[etters they keep a pnddering they open and 
read themthey ſtand like eaves __—_ under their neighbours wal.es,hearkening what is done or 
faid within, they are ready to intrude themſelves to lien what whiſpering there is between ſer- 
vants of the houte; whatfſecret talk there is among ſilly women when they bein ſome od corner, &, 
as many times they are by this means not free from danger; ſo alwayes they meet with ſhame & in- 
famy, And therefore very expedient it were for fuch curious folk, if they wonld ſhift off and put by 
this vice of theirs, eftſoons to call to mind (as much as they can) what they have either known 
or heard by ſuch inquifition : for if (as S;m2onides was wontrto ſay) that whenhe came(after ſome 
time between) to open his desks and coffers, be found one which was appointed for gifts andre- 
wards alwayes full,the other ordained forthanks and thegraces void andempty: ſo, a man after a 
good ime paſt, ſer open the ſtore-houſe of curiolity, andſook into it whar is therein , and {ce ic 
roppe full of many unpreficable, vain and unpleaſant thirgs ; peradyenture the very outward fight 
and face thereof will diſcontent and offend him, appearing in "_ teſpeCt ſo loveleſle and toyiſh 
as itis. Go to then :*if one ſhould ſer in hand to tun over leaf by leaf the Books of ancient 
Writere,and when he hath picked forth andgathered outthe worſt, make one Volume ofj alroge- 
ther;to wit,ofthoſe headlefle & unperfe& verſes of Homer, which happly begin witha ſhort ſyl!a- 
ble,andrherefore be called dxsgaxei : or of the ſolceciſmes 8 incongruities which be found in Trage- 
dies : or of the undecent and intemperate ſpeeches which Archilochus framed againſt women, 
whereby he defamed and ſhamed himſelf : were he nor (I prayyou ) worthy of this Tragicall 
cutſe : 

A Foul-illtakethee thou lewd wretch, 
that loweſt to collec} 
Thefaults of mortall men now dead , 
__ the living toinfett, TY 

but ro ler theſe malediQions alone, certes this treaſuring and ſcoring up by him ofother mens errors 


and miſdeeds.isboth unſeemly,andalſo unprofitable: much like unto that City which Ph:lipbuilr of , 


Purpoſe, and peopled it with the moſt wicked, graceleſſe , and incorrigible perſons tha werein his 
| time, 
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time.Calling it Poxeropolis when he had ſo done, And therefore theſe curious medlers in colle&i 

and gathering together onall ſides the err ours, imperte&tions, defaults, and ſola:citmes( as1 may jg 
ſay) nor of veries or Poems, bur of other mens lives, make of their memory a moſt unpleaſant Ar. 
chive or Regiſter, 'and uncivill Record, which they ever carry about them, And like as ar Rojye, 

ſome therebe who never caſteye toward any fine pictures, or goodly Ratues, no nor ſo much x 
make any account to cheapen beanrifull boies and faire wenches which there Rand tobelold, bur ra. 
thergo up anddown the market where monſters in nature are to be bought; ſeeking and learning gyt 
wlerc beany that want legs, whoſe armes and elbows turne the contrary way hkeunto cats; gy 
w.o cave threeeyes apeecein their hegds, or be headed like unto the Oſtrich : raking pleaſure (1 
ſay to ſee ifthere be borne 

A mungrell mixt of divers ſorts, 
| Falſe births,unkind,or ſtrange aborts. 

Gur if a man ſhould bring them roſeeſuch fights as rheſe ordinarily, the very thing it ſelfe would 
.oone'g1ve them enough, yea, and breed a loathing inthem of ſuch ugly monſters ; even ſo it fareth 
with thoſe who buke themſelves and meddle inſearching narrowly inco the imperfe&tions of other 
mens lives, thereproaches of their ſtocks and kindred,the taults,errours, and troubles thathavehap» 
nedin'other houſes ; if they call ro mind whar like defets they have found and known beforetime, 


theyſhall ſoon find that theit formep obſervations have done them ſmallpleaſure, or wrought them 
as little profit, | | 

Bur the greateſt meanes to divert this vicious paſſionis uſe and cuſtome ; namely, if we begina 

ereat way off,and lopg beforeto exttciſe and acquaint ourſelves in a kind of continency in this be- 

halfe. and {olearneto'temper and rule our ſelves 3 for ſurely uſe it was and cuſtome that cauſed this 

Th vi.eto vert iuch an headzencreafivg daily by little and little,and growing from worſe to worſe : But 
y how and atter what manner we Gould be inured to this purpoſe, we ſhall ſee and underſtand as we 

treat of Exerciſe withall, | 

Firit and formolt therefore, begin we will at the ſmalleſt and moſt ſlender things, and which moſt 
qui.kly-may be effeted,” For what matter of difficulty is it for a man in the way as he travellerh, 
notto amuſe and buſie his headin reading Epitaphs orinſcriprions of Sepulchers ? Or what paineis 
it forus as we walk alongthe galleries,to paſle over with our eyes the writings upon rhe walls; ſup- 
potng thus much ſecrerly within our ſelves, as a maxime or generall rule: That there 1s no good- 
nefie.no-pleaſure nopprofit at all inſuch writings: For there you may read. That ſome one doth re- 
member another. and'make mention of him by Way of hearty commendations in good part; or 
ſuch an one is the beft friend that T have, and many other ſuch hike motroes are there to be ieen and 
read full of toies and vanities;' which at firſt ſeem not to do any hurtif one read them, but in 
ruth ſecretly they do much harme, inthat they breed in us a cuſtome and defre to jeek after need- 
fe and impertinent matters, 'For like as hunters ſuffer not their hounds to range our of order, 
nor to follow every ſent, but keep them up and hold them in by their collars, referving by that 
meanes their ſmelling pure and neat;alrogether for their proper worke, to the end that they ſhould 
be moreeager and hor to trace the footing of their game,and as the Poet faith, . 

DE: With ſext moſt quick of noſethrils after kind, | 
Thetrafts of beaſt ſo wild,in chaſe to find; 

Even (o, we ought to cut off theſe excurſions and fooliſh traines that curious folke make to heare 
and ſee every thing ; to keep them ſhort ( Ifay) and turne them another way to the ſeeing and hea- 
ring only of that which is good and profitable, Alſo, as we obſerve in Eagles and Lions, That-- 
whiles they go upon the ground they dra their talons and claws inward, forfeareleſt they ſhould 
dull the ſharpe edge and weare the points thereof 3 ſo conſidering that curioſity hath a certain quick 
conceitand fine edge (as it were) apt to apprehend and know many things, let us take heed that we 
donot imployand blunt the ſameinthe worſt and vileſt of all others, 

Secondly, we ate to accuſtome our ſelvesas we paſle by another mans doore, notto lookin, not 
to calt our eyes to any thing whatſoever that there is : for that the eye is one of the hands that cu- 
riofity uſeth, Butler usalwaies have inreadineſſe and thinke upon the Apophthegme of Xenocyater, 
who was wont to ſay, Thar it skilled nor, bur was all one, whether we ſet ourteet or eyes within 


the houſe of anotherman, Forit is neither meer and juſt, noran honeſt an@ pleaſant ſighr,according 
rothe old verle, 


My friend or ſtranger, whatever you be, 
; You ſhall within. all thinos deformed ſee, 
And what be thoſe forthe moſt part which axe ſeenin houſes ? Diſhes, trenchers, and ſuch like u- - 
tenſils and ſmall veſſels lying on the bare grovad, or one upon another diſorderly : the wenches 
ſer and doing juſt nothing: and lightly aman ſhall nor find ordinarily ought of importance or de- 
light, Now thevery caſt of theeye upon ſuch things doth therewith turne away the mind ; thein- 
tentive looking thereupon is unſeemly, and the uſing thereof ſarke naught, Diogenes verily upoD2 
time ſeeing D:oxippus, when he entred in his triumphant charior into the city for winning thebeſt 
priſeat the Olympian games, how as he rode he could not chuſe but ſet his eye upon a certaine ' - 
fiire damozell, who was inplace to behold this pompe and ſolemne entrance of his, but evermore 
hi. cye '9liowed her, whether ſhe were before or behind him: Behold ( quoth he ) our viſtorious 
«04 triampuant champion, how a young wench hath him ſure enough by the neck, and doth _ | 
un 
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him which way ſhe. lit ! Semblably, ſee you not hoy theſe curious folke have their necks bended 
aide at every fooliſh fight, and how they turne about with each-vanity that they heare and fee: 
after once-they have gotten an habit or cultome, to looke every way and tocarry aronling'eye-in 
rheir heads ? But in-mine opinion, It 15 not meet that our ſentes ſhould gad and wander abroad, 
like a wild and untaught girle, bur, when reaſon hath ſent it forth ro ſome buſineſle ; after ir hath 
been there imployed and done theerrand abour which itwas ſer, to returne ſpeedily againe unto hex 
milttis the ſoule, and make report how ſhe hath ſped, and what ſhe hach done? And ther after: 
wards to ftayat home decently like a modeſt waiting-maiden, giving attendance upon reaſon, and 
ready alwaies at her command, Butnow hapneth thar which Sophootes fairh, |  * *. el 
The hcad-ftrong jades that will no bit abide, 
| Hate him perforce whoſhould them reine and guid, : 
The ſenſes having not met withgood infieuRions(as Laid before Jnor been trained'to righit waies, 
run before reaſon upon their own accord, and draw with them many times the underſianding; and 
ſend it headlong after ſuch things asare not ſeemely and decent, And therefore falſe is that which is 
commonly reported of Democrits the Philoſopher : namely, that willingly he dimmed and quen- 
ched (as itwere) hisown fight, by fixing his eyes faſt upon a fiery and ardentmirror; to take rhe re- 
verberation of the light from thence, to the endthatthey ſhould nor diſturbe the mind, by cAling— 
ourettſoones the inward intelligence, but ſufferit to keep houfe within, and to'be employed ir ob- 
jeds intelle&uall, as if rhe windows that regard the Rrcet and high way wereſhur'up, Howbgeir 
moſt true it is, that thoſe who for the moſt part occupy theit underſtanding, have leatt uſe of their 
ſenſes: which is the reaſon that in old timethey both builded the temples of the Muſes, that is ro 
ſay, houſes ordained tor ſtudents, which they named Xaſea, as tar as they could from Cities and 
ereat towns: and alſo called the night Exphrore, as one would fay;afriend-to ſage advice and coun- 
ſell; as ſuppoſing thatquier reſt, repoſe, and Riinefle trom alldifiurbance make: very much for con- 
remplation,and invention of thoſe things that we ({udy and ſeek tor. _ | 
Moxeover,no harder matteris.it,nor ofgreater difficulty than the reſt, whenin the openmarket-= 
place or common hall,men are at high words.reproaching and reviling.one another.nor to approach 
and comeneereuntothem, Alſo if there be any great concourle and running of people together 
upon ſome occafion,not to tisatall but, fit Rill,or if thowarr notable ro containeand rulethy tlfe, 
roriſeup and.go thy waies, Fox ſurely gaine thou ſhalt no good at allby intermedling with ſuch 
buke and troubleſome perſons ; but contrariwiſe.mnch fruit maieſt choureape by curningaway ſuch 
curiohty,in reprefling the ſame andconfiraining it by uſe and cuftome ro obeyreaſon. Having made 
this good entrance and begi ,to proceed now unto farther and ſtrongerexetcile, it- were very 
0 of , whenſoever there 1s any play exhibired upoh the Stage ina frequent Theater, where there is 
aſſembled a great audience to keare and ſee-ſome worthy marter for to paſle by ir, and'to back th 
friends who ſollicite thee to go thitherwith them, tor toſee either onedance excellent well;or to'aRt 
a Comedy ; nor ſo-much astoturne back whenthou heareft ſomegreat ſhour and' out-cry, eirher 
from our of therace or the grand-cirque, where the horſe-running 1s held for theprize, For like as 
Socratez gave counſel| to forbearethole meats which provoke men toeare when they are not hun- 
ory, andthoſe drinks which incite folke to drinke when they haveno thirſt; even ſo, we ovghtro 
avoid and beware how weeithexſce or heare any thing wharſoever. which may either draw ot hold 
us thereto, when there is no need at all thereof, The noble prince Cyrus would nor ſo much as fee 
faire Lady Parthea,and when Araſpesone of his:courtiers and minions made report unto him,thar 
ſhe wasa woman of incomparable beauty, and therefore worthy to be-looked on : Nay, rather 
(quorh he) tor that cauſe I ought to forbeate the fight of her ; forif by your perſwafion 1 ſhould 
yee:d to goand ſee her, it may peradventure fall ou 1o.that ſhe her ſelfe might rempt and induce me 
againe tO repaire unto her ; even then haply when I ſhall not have ſuch leijure, yea, and fir by her, 
and keep hercompany, negleRing in the meane time the weighty affairs of State, Inlikemannetr 
Alexa»der the Great would not come within the fight of King Da-i his wife notwithſtanding thar 
ſhe was reported-unto him forto be a moſt gallant and'beaurifull Lady : Her mother an ancient 
Dame and elderly matron he didnor ſtick to vifite,bur the young gentlewoman her daughter(fteſh, 
faire,and foung ) he could not be brought ſo much as once to ſee, As for us, we cancaſta wanton 
eyeſecretly into thecoaches and horſe-licters of wives and women as they ride, we can look ont of 
our windows, and hang with our bodies halfe forth, to rake the full view of them as they paſſe by : 
andall this while we think we commit no faulr,ſuffering our curious eye and wandring mind to lide 
and run to every thing, | 
Moreover, 1t is meet andexpedient for the exerciſe of juſtice, otherwhites to omit that which 
welland juſtly might bedone ; to the end rhat by that means a man may acquaint himſelfe to keep 
far off from doing or taking any thing unjuſtly. Like as it maketh much for temperance and cha- 
= to abſtaine otherwhiles fromthe uſe of a mans own wife, that thereby he might be never mo- 
vedtoluſtaſter the wife of his neighbour; taking rhis courſe likewiſe againſt curioſity, ftrire and 
endeavour ſometimes to make ſemblance as though thou didſt neither hearenor ſee cholhings that 
| Properly concernethy ſelfe : Andif a mancome and bring thee a tale of marters concerning thine 
own houſhold,lerit paſſe, and put itover, yea. and thoſe wards which ſeeme to have been ſpoken 
as touchung thine own perſon.caſt them behind;and give no eare thereto, For'default of this diſcre- 
non, it was the inquiſitive curioſity of King Oedipmr, which intangled and enwrapped him 1n _ 
ing 
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dingereat calamities and miſeries : for when he would needs know who himſelfe was, as if he ha 
beennor a Corinthian, but aftranger, and would needs go therefore tothe Oracle to be relayed 
kemet with Laizs his own fatherby the way, whom heilew, and ſo eſpouſed his ownmother, by 
whole meanes hecame tobe King of Thekhes: andeven then when he ſeemed tobe a molt ha 
man, hecould nor ſo ay,but proceeded further to enquire concerning himſelte, notwithſtanding his 
wife did what ſhe poſſibly could ro difſwade him from it; bur the more earneſt ſhe was with him 
that way,the more inſtant was he with an old man who was privy to all, uſing all means to enforce 
him for to bewray that ſecret: ar length when the thing ir ſelfe was ſo pregnant, that ut brought 
him into fartherſuſpition,and withall when the ſaid old man cried ont in this manner, | 

Alaty how am I at the point perforce 

To utter that which will cauſe great remorſe ? . 
The King ſurpriſed 31l with his humour of curiofity, norwichſtanding he was vexed at.the yery 
hearr,antwered, z 4 


And T1 likewiſe for my part am as neare 
To beare as much,but yet I muſf to heare, 
So bitter-ſweert is that itching-ſmarr humour of curiofity.likeunto an ulcer or ſore,which rhe more 
it is rubbed and(ſcratched, the more itbleederh and bloudieth ir ſelfe, Howbeit he that isdelivered 
{rom this diſeaſe,and beſides of nature mild and gentle, ſo long as he is ignorant and knoweth nor 
any evill accident,may thus ay, 

«. O bleſſed Saint, when evils are paſt and gone, 

How ſage and wiſe art thou,oblrvion, 

And therefore wemuſt by little and lirtle accuſtome our ſelves to this, that when there be any let- 
ters bronght unto us, we do not open them preſently and in grear haſte, as many do, whoif their 
hands be nor quick enough todo the teat,ſettheir teeth ro,andgnaw in ſunderthe threds that ſewed 
them up faſt, Alſo if there be a meſſenger comming toward us from a place with any tidings, that 
we run not to meet him. nor ſo much as onceriſe and ſtir for the matter ; and if a friend come un. 
to thee ſaying. I have ſomenewstotell you of : yea marry (muſt you fay againe ) bur had rather 
that you brought me ſomething indeed that were proficable,fruitfulland commedious, Iremember 
upona time when I declaimed and read a leQureat Rome,that Oratour Ryſt:i4s.whom afterwards 
Domitiaaput to death for envy that he bare to his glory, happenedto be there to heare me : Now 
in the midſt of my Le&ure there came into the place a ſouidier with letters from the Emperour, 
which he 7 Ray to Ryſtizs atorefaid,, whereupon there was great filence in theſchoole, and I my 
ſeike madeſome pauſe whiles he might read rheletter, but he would not read it then,nor ſo muchas 
breake it open before I had made an end of my diſcourie,and diſmiſſedthe auditory: for whichall 
the company there preſent highly praiſed and admired the gravity of the man;/ I y if one do 
feed and nouriſh all that he can, (be it but inlawfull and allowable things) rhis.yeine and humour 
of curioſity,ſo as thereby it becommeth in the end mighty and violent, it will not bean eafie matter 
to reſtraineand hold it in when it ſhall breake out md runonend to ſuchthings as beunlawfull and 
forbidden, by reaſon that it is ſo uſed already to intermeddle and be doing, Bur ſuch men as theſe 
break openand unſealeletters (as Iſaid) intrudethemſelves into the ſecret counſels of their friends; 
they willneeds diſcover and ſee thoſe ſacred myſteries which it 1s nor lawfull for to ſee; in place 
whereunto there is no lawfull acceſſe they love to be walking; enquire they do inco the ſecret 
deeds and words of Kings and Princes ; and notwithſtanding there be nothing in the world that 
cauſeth tyrants,who mult of neceſſity know all,ſo odious as this kind of people,who be calledtheir 
eares 3 (promoters,I meane, and ſpies) who heare all and bring all unto theireares, The firſt that 
eves had about him theſe Otaconſtes (as a man would ſay,Princes eares) was Dar the yonger 3 2 
Prince diftruſting him{elfe,ſuſpe&tingalſo and tearing all mey, As for thoſe which were called Pro- 
ſagogidz,that is to ſay, Courtiers,Spies,and Enformers, the Dionyſ6i, tyrants of Sicily, intermingled 
ſuch among the Syracuſians: whereupon, when the State was altered, thoſe were the firſt that rhe 
Syracuſians apprehended and maſſacred, Allo thoſe whom we call Sycophants are of the conira- ' 
ternity,houſe,and linage of theſe curious perſons, ſave only this difference there is, that Sycophants 
enquire what evill any man hath either deſigned orcommutted 3 whereas our Polypragmons heat- 
kenaſter and diſcover the very calamities and miſadventures of their neighbours, which happen e- 
venagainſt their will and purpoſe : and whenthey haveſo done, ſer them abroad tothe view of the 
whole world, Furthermore. is faid,that the name Aliterius came up firlt by occafion of this over- 
much medlimg,called Curiohty, For when there was ( by all likelihood ) agreat famine art Athens, 
they thathad corne kept it in and would not bring it abroad to themarket, bur privily and in the 
nightground the ſame into meale within their houſes : Now theſe fellows, named Aliterii, would 
20 up anddowncloſely hearkening where the querne or mill went, and thereupon tcoke the ſaid 
name. Semblably.as it is reported,the name of Sycophants aroſe upon the like occaſion: for when 
chere was a law-made, forbidding that any figs ſhould be carried forth ont ofthe land, fuch promo- 
ters as bewrayed the delinquents, and gave information againſt thoſe that conveighed figgs aways 
werealſo thereupon called Sycophants, To conclude therefore, it were not unprofitable for theſe 
curious Polypragmons (of whom we have diſcourſed allthis while) ro know thus much ; Thatthey 
might be aſhamed inthemſelves to benoted for manners and profeſſion to be like unto thoſe who 
are accounted the moſt odious and hatefull perſons in the world, of 
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_ Of thetranquilhity and contentment of mind. 
The Summary. 


N this Treatiſe a mas may ſee the excellent diſcourſes and moſt ſound arguments of Morall Philoſophy; 
I. ſcope whereof is to make ſcholars and ſtudents therein reſolute; andro keepthem from wavering and 
rottering to and fro.3 #0! withifanding that either the skie were reaay to fail upon their heads, or the earth 
to chinks and open under their feet, True it ts, that in this place Piutarch ſheweth ſufficiently what blind- 
neſſethere is in humane wiſdome when the queſtion is to pronounce and ſpeake preciſely, Wherein confiſteth 
true repoſe and aſſured felicity ? For toteach a man whom he callet h vertuons, to ſcarch for contemtment 
and quiet reſt in his own reaſon,were as much as tofetch light out of darkzeſſe.and life ont of death it ſelfe. 
And therefore ( forthis time) neealeſſe it isto treat long upou this point, conſidering that we mind not to 
diſpute or declare how inſufficient humane learning and Philoſophy fs un compariſon of true Divinity and 


Theology, For tht preſent this may ſuffice, that ſeeing he was no better than a pigan who hath difþuted 


of this theame, let us receive both this diſcon;ſe and other ſuch, wherein he endeavoreth to withdraw us 


from vice. and bring us unto vertue, as written and penned by a man, guided and condutted by adim and.. 
darke light : in which notwithft a:ding appeare certaine ſparks of the truth, which as they are not abje to® 


(hew the way ſufficiently.ſo they give themro underſtand, who be fay remote from the truc light, how miſe- 
ralle and wretched they are every way, "Proved he kad bef,re, that Flattery, Choter, andCurioſity are vi- 
ces that overturne the ſoule np-/ide down, audtranſport it ſo far off, that it is not at home, nor miſtris of 
her ſfe: and after he had taught how a man might reclaime and reduce her ag aine to her own honſe, he 
treateth now of thoſe meanes whereby (he may be kept quiet, peaceable, joyous, and contented within, For 
the effefting hereof, ut the very entry of this Treatiſe, he propoſeth one expedient meane to attaine thereto, 
requiring that a man ſhould fortifie and defend his mind with reaſons againſt the evils and dangers to come: 
then he confut cth the Epicureans, who for toſet a manin peace would make him blockifh, ſenſeleſſe, and 
good for nothing : he anſwereth likewiſe to thoſe who are of spmios, that a man may find a certaine kind of 
2acation and impaſſibitity without all trouble and moleſtation: which done, he ſheweth that reaſon well ru- 
led and ordered isthe fo:tndation aad ground of our tranquillity : and all inone and the ſame trdine, he 
zeacheth how a man may be furniſhed and aſſiſted with this reaſon, Having thus ſufficiently in generall 
termes diſcourſed of theſe premiſes, he dath particulariſe and decipher the ſame point by point, giving fif- 
teen ſeverall counſels, whereby a man may attaine tothis contentment and repoſe of Spirit 3 the which we 
have diſtinguiſhed particularly, andſhewedin each onethe ſubſtance of them, which I thought not good to 
inſert in this place, becauſethe Summary ſhould not exceedover-much, Furthermorethe ſaidcounſels be 
enrichedwith notable examples,ſimilitudes and ſentences; which (10 doubt ) would have been mnch.more 
forcil le aud effetuall, if the principle indeed had beenjuynedtherewith, to wit, trne piety andreligion * 
which hath been cleane omitted by the Author, who indeed never knew what was the only truc and perfett 
tranquillity of the ſoule, Howbeit ywonderfull it is, how he ſhould proceed ſo fr as he doth, having no other 
help and meanes but his own ſelfe: which may ſo much the better ſerve onr turnes, conſidering that we 


* have aids and guides far more excellent to bring us ſofar, as to make entry, and take aſſured poſſeſſion of 


that ſoveraigne good ard felicity.whereof he here ſpeaketh. 


Of the tranquillity and contentment of mind, 
_ PruTaRCHr PaAccius ſendeth grecting : 


\, Ver-late it was before I receivedyour letter wherein you requeſted me to writs ſomewhat 
as tonching the Tranquility of the Soule, and withall of certaine places in P/ats's Dia- 
loone Times, Which ſeeme to require more exa& expoſition : bur ſo it happened, that at 
the very ſame time, your friend and mine Eros, had occafion to ſaile with ſpeed to Rowe, 

upon the receit cf certaine letters from that right worſhipfull Gentleman Fandazus, by vertve 
whereof he was to depart ſuddenly and to repaireunto him with all expedition, By which otca- 
fon having nor ſufficient time and leifuretoperforme your requeſt in ſuch manner as I purpoſed;and 
yer unwilling that themancommingtrom me ſhould be ſeen of you empty-handed 3 I have colle- 
Qed certainenotes, choſen out of thoſecommentaries, which for mine ©wn memory and private 
uſe Ihad compiled long before.concerning this argument, to wit, The Tranquillity and contentment 
of ip1rit: ſuppoſing that you alſo demand this pretent diſcourſe, not for any pleaſure thar you take 
toread a treatiſe penned curiouſly, and affe&ing or hunting aſter five phraſes and exquifire words 3 
butonly in revand, of ſomedo&trine that may ſerve your turne and help you to the framing of your 
life as you ovghr ; knowing withall full well ( forthe which Ido congratulate and rejoyce heartily 


on your behalfe) that norwithſlandino your invard acquaintance, friendſhip, and favour nh - 
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beſt and principall perſons of the City, and that for eloquence you come behind nonethat plead cay. 
ſes at the bar in open court, bur are reputed a ſingular Oratour, yet tor all that you do nor as thy. 
Tragicall Merops, ſuffer your ſelte fooiiſhly and beyond the courle of natureto be carriedaway ag 
he was withthe vaine-glory and applanſe of the multirude, when they do admire and acceunt yoy 
happy therefore ; butitill you keep in memory that which oftentime you have heard from us; That 
It 1s neither a rich Patricians ſhooe that cureth the cout in the feer, nor a cofily and precious rins 
thathealeth the whitflaw or felonin the fingers 3 nor yet a princely diadem that eaſeth the head- 
ach, For what uſeis therear all of goods andriches rodeliver the foule from griefe and ſorrow,er 
to lead a life in relt and repoſe without cares and troubles ? What good is there of great honours, 
promotions, and credit in court ? Unlefle they that have them know hoy to uſe the ſame well ang 
honelily ; and likewiſe if they be without them, can skillhow to find no mifſe of them, butbe al- 
waies accompanied with contentment ; never coveting that which 1s not ? And what is this ele 
but reaſon accuſtomed and exerciſcd before-hand, quickly to reſtraine, and eitſoones to reprehend 
the paſſionate and unreaſonable part of the ſoule, which 1s given oftentimes to breake out of her 
bounds: and not to ſuffer her to range and vague at herpleature, and tobe tranſported by the ob- 
jets repreſented unto her? Like as therefare Xenophon giveth us good counſell: Alwaies to remem- 
er the gods.,and moſt of all co worſhip and honour them when we arein proſperity, tothe end thar 
whenſoever weſtand in need we may more boldly invocate and callupon them, *with full affurance 
that they will ſupply our neceſſities, being thus before-hand made propitious and gracious unto us ; 


12%, &ven ſo, wiſe men, and ſuchasare of good conceit, ought alwaies to be furniſhed and well provided 
+-Fof reaſons ſufficient to ſervetheir turne for to encounter their paſſions before they ariſe.to rheend 


that being oncelaid upin ſtore they may do moſt good when time terveth, For as curſt and angry 
maſiives by nature, which at every noiſe that they beare keep an eager baying and barking as if 
they were affrighted, become quier and appeaſed by one only voice which is familiar unto them, 
and wherewith they have been acquainted ; fo it is no'ſmall paine and trouble to (till and compoſe 
che paſſions of the mind ( skittiſh as they be and grown wild ) unlefle a man have ready at hand 
ou and familiar reaſons to repreſſe the ſame ſo ſoone asever they begin to ſtir and grow out of 
order, | 
. Now astouching thoſe who affirme that if a man would live in tranquillity ang reft, he ought not 

to meddle nor deale in many affaires;either inpublike or private: Firſtand formoſt thus Iiay, that 
they would make us pay deare for traquillity of mind, whenthey would have us buy it with idleneſs 
and doing nothing ; which were as much as if they adviſed each one to do as Ele#ra did to her fick 
brother Oreſtes, when ſhe ſaid unto him, 

Lie ſtill poore wretch and keep thy bed, 

Stir not from thence,and have no dread, Þ- | 
Bur ſurely as this were untoward Phyfick for the body, to preſcribe for the allaying of paine a me- 
dicine that would benumme and ſtupifie the ſenſes ; ſo verily he were no better Phyſician for the 
ſoule, who to deliver her from trouble and griefe, ordained thar ſhe ſhould be made idle, {luggiſh, 
ſoft, and tender, which inone word is as much, as to forget all duty, and ro betray friends, kins- 
folke,and country, Moreover a falſe poſition it is: Thar they enjoy tranquillity of life, who in- - 
termeddle not in much buſinefle : for if that were true, women would live inmore repoſe and 
quietneſſe of mind than men, foraſmuch as they keep home and fit fill withindoores for rhe moſt 

art, and ſeldome go abroad: but now although it cannor bedenied but that the Poer Hefrodw \ 
aith 
; Cold Boreas a wind that blows 
From Northern pole full oft, 
Doth never pierce the tender shin 
Of damſell ſmooth and ſoft, 

Yet many hearts-griefes, troubles, perturbations, diſcontentments, and cares arifing upon jealou- 
fie, ſuperſtition, pride, ambition, fooliſh and vaine opinions, (which are ſo-many as hardly a 
man is able to number them ) find way and entrance even to the ſecret chambers and cabinets of 
our fine and dainty dames : And Laertes who lived apatt for the.ſpace of twenty yeares inthe 
country, 

With one old woman and no more, 

x | Who meat and drinke ſet himz before, 

far from his native countrey , his own home, from court and kingdome ; yet nevertheleſſe he 
had alwaies dwelling with him ſadnefſe of heart, accompanied with languiſhing, idleneſſe, and 
heavy filence, And more than that, this non-imployment in affairs is that which many times 
hathcaſt ſome men intoa dumpiſh melancholy and heavineſle of ſpirir,like to him of whom Homer 
thus writeth, . 

Here ſat Achilles ſwift of foot, by him deſcended right 

From Jupiter, though ſonne he were of Peleus worthy knight , 

And ftirr d not from his {cet in rade,but in an agry fit 

Would neither fight in open field, nor yet in connſell ſit * 

Thus idle he aboad ſo long untill his heart within 


. Conſum'd,ana nothing wiſht he more, than battailto begin, 


Where- 
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whereupon being ina paſſionate humor; andrhinking it a great indignity tltius to wear away and 
do nothing, be breakerh forth himſelf afterwards into this ſpeech: | | 
i C1 1.27 But here fit 1 cloſeto my ſhips, from ation more andleſſe 
Andidle Iuck to load the earthzI cannot but confeſſe, | : ES} 
Inſfomuch as Ep'c:r=s himie:f that great patron and maintainer of pleaſure, would not adviſe nor 
thinkerh mectrhat thoſe who by nacureare of anambirtious and aipiring minde,or delirous of glo- 
xy, ſhould takerheireaſe and fir (till, bur by theguidance and direction of their natural in-lination, 
to manage the weighty affaires of State and govern the common weal: ſaying, that men botn for 
2&ion would be more troubled and diſcontented ih minde with doing nothing, namely when they 
ſee how they mifſe and fail of that which. ſo greatly rhey dehred, - Howbeit I'mult nore the ab- 
furd foliyof themanand his want of judgement. in that he ſeemexh ro call and exhortunto the rule 
of weal-publike not choſe who are able and ſufficient ; but ſuch Mely as cannor away with a pri- 
vate life and fitting fiill: neither ought we to meaſure and determine either the tranquillity ortrour 
ble of the ſpirit, by the paucity or multitude of affairs. but rather by their honeſty or diſhoneſty:for 
2s we have already ſaid, no lefſe diſcomtentment and trouble, groweth to the minde by negleQing 
and omitting things honeſt, than by affetting arid commirting things diſhcneſt, As forthote who 
havedeterminately ſetby one {peciall kind oflite,as-void ofall grief and trouble to wit,ſome making 
choiſeto live as husbandmen tillage of the ground; others to lead a fingle and unma rried life,and 
ſome again have efteemed a Kings-life to be it: ro ſuch Merander anſwererh prettily in theſe 
yerles: | | | yt 
I thonght one whileth:t rich aud mavied men, 
O Phamias, who were not hard beſted 
To pay for uſe in every hundredten , 
Do . either groan nor ſigh all night in bed : 
Nor as they turn from tcp to toe 
Eft ſoones, wo is me, alas, wha" (hall I doe ? 
Breath out from heart full penſrve and oppreſt, 
But ſweetly take repoſe ad ſle-pinreſt, ET eh 
And coming more neerly unto rhe point , when he perceived that tich men were as reRles , and as 
much difquiered as the poor, he concludeth rhus : 
But now,I wot that life and penſive pain 
Are neer of kin 4nd couſin germains twain, 
Who Ive in wealth, I ſee, fcel grief of hart, 
And men in honour , of ſorrows have their part 
Noleſſe thanthoſe, whoſe want and penuric 
Doth agewith them, and keep them companie, 
And the caſe is all one as with thoſe that be eithertimorousor tomack-ſick atlea, whenthey be 
nnder ſail: tor ſnppoſing that they ſhall bebercer at eaſe they go our of a bark into a brigandine, and 
our of itintoa galley: bur they tindeno good thereby,forthatthey carry about them 1] choler and 
a falſe heart, which are rhe cauſe of this their diftemperature; even ſo eftſoons to change from one 
courſe of lie unto another , is not the means to deliver the mind fromtroubles and perturbarions, 
which hinder the repoſeandquietneſs thereof, And what be thele trovbles?eren want of experience | 
'1n affaires; inconfiderate raſhneſle, and default of difi retion; inſufficiency and wont of knowledge, 
how toule and accommodate things aright to the preſent 0 :cafions, Theſe bethey rhat moleſt 
and vex alwell the rich as the poor:theſe rorment and hurt finvle perſons no leſſe than married'folk, 
In regard hereot. ſome having bidden the court ard civil affaires farewell yet (con after again could 
not away with aprivate andquierlife, And tor no other cauie bur this many make all the means 
they can to be advanced to highyplaces, and to inſinuate themſel;es into Prin-es courts; and when 


oy have attained rhereto, anon repent them and miſlike of that courſe : Bur rrne itis the Poet 76 
Jann , | 


He tha: lieth ſick is hardto pleaſe, 
_ He wants adviſe thatſhould him eaſe, | SOM 
For his wife is a trouble unto him; che Phyſician he findeth fau!t with , and the bed'is not to his 
mide; beſides, Ty 
| A Friend comes to viſit, he welcomes him non ht , 
Andwhea he departs, unkind heis thourht. | EE 

But afterwards as thediſeaſe beim to break away or decline, and theformer temperature of 
the bodie r@-eturn,health cometh again which makerh everything pleaſant and agreeable;infomuch 
as he who theday betore was ready upon a peeviſhneſſe offtomack to caſt up dainty egges , fine 
Amydam and marchpain;and the fuirelt cocked mancher that is. will be contentthe morrow after, 

ea,andglad with all his heart, to feed favourly and with'a good Rtomack of downright houſhold 
bread,of ome Olives or Crefſes,. Such a contentment and alteration worketh judgement of reaſon 
mevery kind and courſe of lite, -Ir is reported that King Alexander the Great, hearing Anaxarchus 
the Philoſopher diſcuorſing and maintaining this Poſirion:That there were worlds innumerable. fell 
a weeping: & when his friends and familiars about him asked whar he ailed, Have Inot(quoth he 
good caule to weep, that being asthere are an infinite number of worlds, Iam nor yer the Lord ih | 

one 
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one? Whereas Crates having.no more than a wallet athis neck, and a poor threadbare coke upon 


his back,ſpent his whole life in mirth and joy,laughingalwayesfull merrily asf ithad been alwaigg 
afeaſtivall holiday, Asfor Agewemer he complained in theſe words, and thought it anintolerg. 
ble burden to be a King and Commander of ſogreata People, | 
Wot well you ſee Atteus his ſonne, 
King Agamemnonhight: -- 
Whom Jupuer clogs more with carey 
than any mortall werght, | i 

Contrariwiſe Diogenes, when he was to bebought andſold among otherſlaves in open marker 
Loffed at the Crier who made ſale; and ing along the ground, would not ſo much as xi 
when he was biddento Rand up, but cavilled with him after a mocking and jeftingmanner , what 
{quoth he)and ifyouſold a fiſh wGuldyou bid it riſe up?Likewiſe Socrates diſcourſed familigrly with 
.hasfellowes and followers as rouching Philoſophie,even when he was inpriſon, Whereas Plas 
natwithlianding he was mounted up into heaven, wept for anger and deſpight that nomanwor 
givehimthe rule and regiment over thecharior-ſteeds belonging to the ſunne his farcher, Andasz 
{hoe is wreſted and turned according t6 the faſhion of a crooked or ſplay-foor , but neverdoth the 
foot writhe to the form of a ſhoezevenſo it is for all the world with the diſpofitions of mens minds; 
they frame their lives and make them likethereto, For it isnor uſe andcuſtome that cauſerh the 
belt life to be pleaſant alſo unto them that have made choice thereof, as ſome one haply is of OPt» 

10n; but wiſedome rather and diſcretion makerh that life which 1s belt to be alſo ſweereſt and mot 

eaſant, Sincethar therefore the ſource and fountain of all tranquillity and contentment of ſpiric 


15 inovr felves.let us cleanſe and purifiethe ſame ſpringzas clean as poſhbly we can,thar all outward 


and caſuall occurten..es whatſoever may be made familiar and agreeable unto us,knowing once how 
toulethem well, | 
If things gocroſſe, we ought not, iwts , 
To fret; for why? ſuch choler will not boot : 
But he that know's when ought « done amiſſe , 
Toſet all ſtraight , hall chieve full well, I wot, 

Platotherefore compared our lite to a game of Tables 3 wherein the plaier is to wiſh for the 
luckieſt caſt of the dice, but whatſoever his chance is, he muſt be ſure to play ir well, and make the 
belt of it:Now of theſe two points,the former.,to wit a good throw,js not inour powerand choice; 
but the other reſterh in us, namely, whatſoever our lot 15,to takein good worth,and to diſpoſe 
every thing in that place where it may profit moſt ifir fortuned well: and contrariwile, if itfell out 
crofle, where it may do lealt harm, This (I ſay) is ourpartand duty to perform , if we be as wiſe 
as we ſhould be, As for brain-fick foeles, and ſuch as know not to carrythemſelves in this life 
(like unto thoſe that have crafie and diſeaſed bodies , who neither can abide burning heat nor chil- 
ling co:de) as in proſperity they ipread and ſet up their ſails roo high, ſo in adverkity they firike 
them as low, Troubled they are mighrily with both extremities ; or to ſpeak more truely , with 
themſelves, as much in the one as the other , and nolefle in that Rate which yeelderh thoſe things 
that wecall and repute goods, Theodor that infamons Philolopher, who for his profane opinion 
was ſurnamed Atheos,that is to ſay, the Atheiſt , was wont to ſay: That he delivered his ſpeeches 
with the right hand to his auditors and ſcholars,bur they took the ſame with their left; even fo ig+ 
norant and untaught perſons many times when fortune preſenteth her ſelf unto them on the right 
hand recei.e her aukiy, turning to the left fideundecently , and by that means commit many unto- 
wardand lewdparts. Bnt thoſe that be wile do farre better: for as Thyme yeeldeth unto Bees 
the quickeſt and drieſt hony; even ſo they out of the moſt unfortunate accidents that be, canskill 
often-rimes to ger ſomewhat which is agreeable and commodious unto themſelves, This is then the 
firſt and principall point, whezein a man ought to betrainedand exerciied, upon thismuft he ſfiudy 
and meditzte. Andlive as that fellow,when he flung a ſtone at a curk birch, miſſed her, and chanced 
to hit his ſtep-mother, ſaying withall: It makes no matter; forit hath nor light amiſle; even ſo we, 
may turn all our own fortune to our own purpoſe.and make the beſt uſe cf ir, in caſe things fall out 
otherwi'ethan we would or meant. D:ogenes his hap was to be baniſhed and driven our of his own 
Countreyz 3et this exile ofhis proved not ill ro him ; for by that means and thereupon he began to 
{tudy and profeſſe Philoſophie, Zezo the Cittizan had bur one Frigat or Flie-boatleft him , and 
hearing newes that both it and all therein was caſt away , drowned and periſhed in the mids of the 
Sea,O Fortune (quothhe)thou halt done well.codrive us again to put on our poor and ſimpleſcho- 
lars habit, and to fend usto our gallerie and {choolof Philoſophie, What ſhould hinder us then, 
bur that we may follow the examples of theſe men, Artthou deprived and put out offome publike 
office or magiltracy which thou didRt exerciſe? Go and live inthe Countrey;there follow thine own 

buſineſle, and plie thy privare affairs, Haſtthou made ſuteand great means to beentertained inthe 

Courr, and to winde 1nto ſpeciall favour with ſome Prince and Porentate , and after allthy rravell 

{uffercd repul/e?Well;thou ſhalrhve privately at home,withour danger, without trouble, Again,Arc 

chou entred into action, and doſt thou manage State-affaires, wherein thou hak cares enough, and 

no time to breathe thy ſel ? 9 

| | The mwholſome waters and hot baines 
Do not ſo mychlalay our paines. 


And 
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And if our limmes bedull or fick,, 
Refre(þ the ſame and make them quick: 
As when a man himſelf doth ſee 
Adranc't to honour and high degree , 
Hes glory,care and pain doth eaſe, 

No travell then will him —_ | 

2$ Pindarus faith very well : Art thou inſome diſgrace) and caft our of favour with reproch, by rea- 
ſon ofſome ſlanderous calumniation or envie ? Thou haſt a gale offore-wind at the Poop, which 
wil ſoon bring theedire&ly ro the Muſes and rothe Academie;rhar is tolay,to follow thy book,and 
Audy Philoſophiesfor this was Plato's help, when he was in disfavour with Dezys the Tyrant, And 
therefore one means this is{of no ſmall importance)to work contentment in amans mind; namely, 
xo look back unto the ſtate of famous and renownedperſons, and to fee whether they (haply)have 
por ſuffered the like atany time; as forexample: Art thou diſconcented with thy childlefſe eſtate,for 
that thy wife hath brought thee no children?Do bur mark rhe Kings of Rome,how there was not one 
of them tharleft thecrownunte hisſon, Is it poverty that pincheth thee, ſo as thou nor att able to 
endureit? Tellme which of all the Bezotians wouldelt thou chuſero relemble , ſooner than Epami- 
onda? or what Romane wou.deſt thou behke unto,rather than Fabricizs? Bur ſay thy wife hath 
plaied falſe by thee,and made thee wear horns?Didit thou never read rhat Epigram of King Agzs at 


Delphos? | | 1 j | 
| "Tyeas &) * Teatieas Bacnevs Ayts Wu aviduney, - +=" #Not Tea- 

Agis, of ſea and land a crowned bing » ocelu as 
Gave me ſometime a ſacred offering in comm 

And yet as mighty a Prince ashe was , youhare heard (Tam ſute ) that Alciviadeslay with his andaccord- 
wite !4rea , and ſhe wouid not baſh to call theſonne that ſhe had by him in adultery, A!cib:ades, which Budz- 
eipecially among(t her women and waiting-maidens, whiſpering and ipeaking as much ſoltly unto »shathrranſe 


them: But what of all that? This crooked crofſe was no barunto K, 4gzs, bur thar he provedthe 
greateſt and moſt renowned perſonage of all rhe Greeks in histime, No more was it any hinde- 
rance to $::/po,bur thar helived all the dayes of his tte molt mexrily.and no Philoſopher like to him 
In thoſe dayes,notwithflanding he had a daughter rharplaied thehirlotzand when Merro:les the Cy- 
nick reproched him therewith ; Is this (quorh he)my tavlr er hers ? To which when Merrocles an- 
- ſwered again: The faulr is indeed hers, bur the infortunity and miſhap is yours : What now, (replyed 
Stilpoagain)how can that be?Are not (I pray you)all fauits rightly named Slips or Falles:Yes'truly, 
faid the other: Andarenot falles(quorh Srilpo) miſ-hances or misfortunes? Merrocles could not de- 
mie i;:\\Vhy then (inferred Sti/po at laſt)whar are miſchances or mis{orrunes other than infortunities 
and miſhaps to them whoſe miſchances they are, - By this milde kind of Sorites and Philoſophicall 
reaſoning thus from pointro point, he ſhewed that the reprochtull language of this Cynicall Metro- 
cles, was nothin elſe, bur a vain and fooliſh baying and barking of a cur-dogge, Bur onthe con- 
rrary fide, themoſt part of men are provoked and troub ed not one:y for the vices of their tfiends, 
familiars, and kinsfolk, bur alſo of their very enemies, For reprochtn:l raunts anger envie,malice, 
and ſpightfull jealouſies, are the miſchrefs and plagues (I muſt necd; ſay) of fu. h e;pecially rhat have 
them;howbeirthey mo!elt and vexthole alſo that are witleſle and without dif retion no othetwilſe 
than the haſty and cholerick- firs of our neighbours , the peeriſh and frowerd difpoftions ofour 
familiar acquaintance,and ſome ſhrewd demeznors of our fervants in. hat they go abcut:with which 
me thinks youalſo troubling and diſquiering your {elfas much as with any thing elſe, ke unto thoſe 
Phyſicians of whom Sophocles thus writeth ; 
Who bitter choler clenſe and ſcour 
With drugs as bitter and as ſource, : | : 

do unſeernly and not iwis for-the credir of your perſon, thus to chafe and fret at their paſſions 
and imperfeQions beyond all reaſon , and ſhew your ſelf :s paſſionne as they, For ſurely the 
affairs and negotiations wherewith you are put in trult, and'which be managed by your direction, 
are nor executed ordinarily by the miniſtery of ſuch perſons whoſe dealings be plain, fimple and dt- 
rect as inſtruments moſt meer and firfor ſuch a purpoſe;but for the molt part by crooked. rough, and 
crabbed pieces, To reform and amend theſe enormities , I won'd not have you think rhar ir is ei- 
ther your work and duty or an enterpriſe otherwiſe eaſily performed, But if you making uie ottheſe, 
beirg ſuch by nature as the Chirurgians do of toorh-drawing pin. ers.and thoſe mnflruments where- 
with they do bring the edges of a wound together ; will ſhew your ſelf milde, moderate, andtra- 
Qable in every reſpe&,accordingas the preſent occaſion will give leave: ſurely you ſhall nor recei ve 
ſo ruch diſcontentment and diſpleaſure atthe untoward and unhappy dealings of others, as joy in 
the conſcience of your own good diſpoſition,as makingthis accourt that ſuch miniſters of yours do 
bur their kind.like as dogs when they bark: Bur if yon feed and cheriſh rhis pufillanimity and weak+ 
neſſe of yours,' you ſhall be ſureto heap up many troubles and follies of other nien ereyou be aware, 
which will be ready to fall and run as into ſome low ground and hollow trench.unto that weakneſle 
otyours, For what ſhould I ſay, that ſomePhiloſophers reprovethe pitty and commueration which 
we havefor them that are in diftrefſe andmiſerie, acknowledging thar ir is a good and charitable 
deedto help and ſuccor ſuch as bein calamity , but not commending that condolence andfellow- 
feeling with our neighbours,asifwe yeelded with them unts Fortune? And morethan ſo, the ſame 
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Philoſophers will not permic and giveus leave,incaſe we be ſubje& to ſeme vice and ill diſpoſed, 
fortobe ſeen and known for to grieve and ſorrow therefore:bur rather to corre& andamend what 
is amifle, without any ſhew'ar all of ſad cheer and heavineſſe;which being (o,confider thenhow lit. 
tle reaſon andimall cauſe we have, nay» how abſurd it were,that we ſhould ſuffer our ſelves robe 
croubled,vexed and angry, incaſeotall thoſe who commerce and converſe with us,deal not ſo well 
and kindly as they ſhould? Bur above all things my good friend Paccixe, let us fee to this, thatour 
ſelf-love deceive and ſeduce us not;let us bewate (I fay)that we do not ſo much ſhew an hatred and 
deteſtation of wickednefle and finne in generall;as bewray ſome private and parricular regard of onr 
own,zin that weſeem to abhorre anddread the naughtineſſe of thoſe that have to do with us, For 
to be exceeding much movedand beyond all meaſure affeRtionate at ſome time to ſuch and ſuch af- 
fairs; to covet (1 ſay) and puriue the ſame over-hotly, and otherwiſe than is meer and beſeeming; or 
contrariwiſe.to loth, deſpiſe, and abhor the ſame, muſt needs breed diſcontentments, ſuſpitions, and 
offences inthoſe perions by whom we ſeem either to have been prevented anddiſappointed of ſome 
things, or to have runand tallen rooſoonupon other : Bur hethar is uſed to carry himſelf ch 
and with moderationjn his affaires,(fali our as they will)andcanframe to their events,he will ſoog 
learn to negotiate and converſe with any man in all dexterity and gentle behaviour, Wellthen, ler 
us ſet inhand again todiſcourſe ofthoſe matters which we have intermitted for a while:for like as in 
aſearerallchings that we rafte ſeem atthe firſt bitter & unſavoury;burt when we ſee others take withs 
ont any ſhew and i5gnification of diſlike the ſame which weſpit our,then we blame no moreeither 
*zmears or drinks. bur lay the fault vpon our diſeaſe; even ſo, when we perceive that other menhave 
entred upon and gone through the ſame affairs with great alacrity, and without any pain ar all, 
whereof we complained and made much adozlet us for ſhame ceaſe to find fault and be offended ſo 
much atthe things, And theretore if at any time there ſhall befall unto us ſome adverſe and crooked 
accident againſt our wils,it wil be very good for the working ofour contentment in mind,notto paſs 
over bur to regard ſuch things as at other times have hapned to our minds and as we could wiſh 
chem'bur to conterre them togerther,and by a good medly of them both to darken and dor the work | 
with laying the be:ter ro, Butnow , whereas we are wont when qur eyes bedazzled and offended 
with beholdingthar which is too bright and glittering.to refreſh and comfort our fight again with 
looking upon pleaſant colours of lowers,and greengrafſe;hereincontrariwiſe we dire our minds 
and cogitations vpon heavy and dolorous obje&s, and violently force our thoughts to be amuzed 
uponthe remembrance of calamiries and adverſe fortunes , plucking them petforce as1t were from 
the conſideration of better. And herein this placemethinks I may very fitly apply that lentence 
tO our preſent purpoſe, which was ſaid toa buke and curious perſon, 
Ab ſpitefall mindeand moſt envious hart 
why other faults do'ſt thou ſo quickly ſpie 
With eagles fight,but inthine own thou art 
Stark blI:nde.or elſedo ft wink with howlets eye? < 
Evenſo cood ſr , How isit that you regard andadviſeſo wiſtly your own miſerie and calamirie, 
m:king it alwayes apparent and freſh in remembrance , bur upon your preſent proſperity you ſet 
not mince? And likeas ventoſes, cupping glafles or boxes draw the moſt corrupt humorsto them 
out of thefleſh; even fo you gather againſt your ſelf the worlt thing you have, being no berterthan 
t;e merchant of Chio:,who when he told toothers a great quantity of the beſt wine,ſought up and 
dow nrafling every veſle; until he met with thar of his own dinner , which began to ſowr and was 
Jiztle betterthan ſtarknaught, This man haci a ſervant whoranne away 3 who being demanded 
what hi: maſtcr had done unto him. for which he ſhould ſhew him a pair of heels? Becauſe (quoth 
te)whenhe hadplenty ofthat which was good , he would needs ſeek for nanghr, Andmoſt men 
verily are of the ſame natvre,who paſſing by good and defiderablethings, which be (as a man would 
ſay)the pleaſant and portable liquors thar they have, berake themſelves to thoſe that be harſh, bad, 
ar:d vnſavoury, Bur Ar ftippus was of another humour;for like a wiſe man and one thatknew his 
owngocd he was alwayes diſpoſed to make the beſt of every occurrence. raiſing and lifting up hum- 
ſe,f ro:harerdofthe bailance which mounted aloft . and notto that which went downward. It 
forruncd « neday tht he loſt a fair Mannor or Lordſhip of his own,& when one of his friends above 
the reft made mcſtiemblance to lament with him,and to be angry with fortune in his behalf; Hear 
you (quoth he) know you not that your ſelfhave bur one littlefarm in the whole world, andthatl 
have yerthree houſes more left, with good landslyingto them ? Yes mariedoI (quoth the other) 
Why then (quoth Ar;/tippms again) wherefore do we not rather pitty your caſe, andcondole with 
you? Fort is meer madnefle togrieve and ſorrow for thoſe things thatare loſt andgone , and not 
rorejoyrefor that which is ſaved, And like as littlechildren,ifa man chanceto take from them but 
onecot thcireauds , among many other toies that they play withall, throw away the reſt for br 
curlt-heorr. andthen fa]l a puling, weeping and crying out aright ;ſemblably , as much folly and chil 
diſhneſle ir were. if when LES thwarterhus inone thing , we be ſo farreour ofthe way and dif- 
quiered therewich.rhat with our plaints and moans we make all her other favours unprofitable unto 
vs, But wilſome one ſay, What is it that we have? Nay, Whar is it that we have nor? m_— Ia 
the rſay:One man is inhonour, another hath a fair and goodly houſe; one hath a wife to his mind, 
and anothcr 2 truſty friend, 
Antifater 0: Tarſus the Philoſopher, when he drew toward his end and the hour of his death, 10 
recount- 
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recounting and reckoning up. all the good and happy dayes that ever he ſaw inhis life time, left nor 
out of his roll ſo much as the Bon-vouage that he had when he ſailed from C:liciato Athens, And 
yet we muſt not forget. nor omit thoſe leffings and comforts of this life which we enjoy. incom- 
mon with many more,bur to make ſome reckoning andaccount of them:and namely to joy in this, 
that welive; that we haveour health;that we behold the light ofthe Sunne 3 rhat we have neither 
watre abroad nor civillſedition anddifſentionat home;bur rhar the land yeeldeth it ſelf arableand 
to be tilled, and the ſea navigable ro every one that will , withour fear of danger; thatit is lawull 
for us to ſpeak,and keep filence at ourpleature;that we have liberty ro negotiate and deal in atfairs, 
or toreſt and be ar our repoſe, ' And verily the enjoying ot theſe good things preſent, will breed the 


eater contentment in our ſpirit,if we would. bur imagine within our ſelves that they wereabſent; - 


namely,by calling romindeftſoons, what a miſle and defire thoſe perſons have of health , who be 
fick and diſeaſed? How they wiſh for peace,who are afflicted with worres? How acceptable it is ei- 
ther to a ſtranger ora mean perſon and unknown, for to be advanced unto honour, or to befriended 
in ſomefamous and puiſlant City? And contrariwiſe, what a great griet 1s this toforgo theſe things 
when a man once hath _ ? And ſurely a thing cannor he greater norprecious when we have loſt 
it, andthe ſame of no vajue and account all the while we. have and enjoy it : for the not being 
thereof, addeth no price and worth thereto, Neither ought we to ho:d theſe things right 
oreat and excellent,whiles we ſtand alwayes in fear and trembling to think that we ſhall be deprived 
and bereft of them, as if they were ſome worthy things : and yer all the time that they be ſure and 
fate inour poſſeſſion, negle& and little regard themzas it they were common and ofno importance, 
But we ought to makeut'e of them whiles they be ours,andrthat with joy.in this reſpec eſpecially, 
that the lofle of them ,if it ſhallſo fall out, we may bear more meeckly and with greater patience, 
_ Howbeit, moſt men are of his opinion (as Arcefilaus was wont to ſay) that they ought ro follow 
diligently with their eye and cogitationthe Poemes.Pictures, and Statues of others, and come clote 
unto them for to behold and perule exactly each of chem ; yea, and conſider every part and point 
therein from one end to the other: whiles inthe meantime they neglect and let alonetheir own 
|:ves and manners; notwithſtanding there bemany unpleaſant fights to be ſpicd and obſerved there- 
in:looking evermore withour,and admiring the advancements,welfare and fortunes of others:much 
like as adulterers who have aneye afrertheir neighbours wives , bur loath and ſer naught by their 
own, And verily this onepoint alſois of great conſequence, for the ſerling of a mans minde in 
ſure repoſe;namely,to conſider principally himſelf.his own eſtate and condition; or at leaſt wiſe (if 
hedo not ſo) yerto look back unto thoſe that be his inferiours and under him;and not as the moſt 
ſort do,wholove alwayes to look forward and to compare themſelves with their betters and ſupe- 
riors, As for example, ſlaves that are bound inpriſon andlie inirons, repute them happy who are 
abroad at liberty ; ſuch as be abroad, think their ſtate blefled who be manumitted and made free; 
being once franchiſed , they account themſelves to be in very good caſe if they were Citizens; 
and being Citizens they eſteem rich men moſt happy 3 the rich imagine it a gay matter to be Lords 
and Princes ; Lords and Princes having a long detireto be Kings and Monarchs; Kings and Mo- 
narchs aſpire Rill higher and would be Geds 3 and yet they reſt not ſo, unlefle they may have the 
power toflaſh lightnings and ſhootthunder-bolrs , alwellas Jupiter, Thus whues they evermore 
come ſhort of that which is above them, and cover (till after it, they enjoy no pleaiure at all of 
thoſe things that they have, norbethankull therefore, | 
T he Tre.:ſures great I care not for 
of Gyges King ſo rich in gold 3 
. Suchavarice I do abhor , 
nor $0169 will I touch untold, 
I never long'd with Gods above , 
in their high warks for to compare: 
Grand Seigniories I do not love , 
far from mine eycs all ſuch things are, 
A Thracianhe was that proteſted thus, Bur ſome other, that were a Chian,aGalatian or a Buhy- 
nian(I dare warrant you) nor contenting himſelf with his part of honor , credit and autherity in 
his own country and among his neighbours and fellow -citizens, would beready to weep and ex- 
poſtulate the matter with tears, ifhe might not alſo wear the habit and ornaments of a Patrician or 
Senator of Rome, And fay it were granted and allowed him to be a noble Senator, he would not be 
quiet untill he were a Roman Lord Prztor : Be he Lord Prztor,he will aſpireto a Conſulſhip ; and 
When he is created Conſull, whine he will andcrie if he were not nominated and pronouncedrhe 
former ofthe tvvain, bur ele&ed in the ſecondplace, And I pray you whar is all chis ? What doeth a 
man herein but gather pretended excuſes of ingratitude ro Forrune, in puniſhing and chaſtizing 
himſelf after this manner ? But theman vvho,is vviſe and of aſound judgement , in caſe ſome one 
or tvvo among ſo infinite thouſands of us mortall men, - | | 
| Whom Sunne from heaven ſo daily doth behold , 
Who feed on fruits of earth Ty: ms In Tis 
beeither more honoured or richer than himſelf , will notrherefore be caſt down raightway, and 
fit mourning and lamenting for ſorrow : but rather in the way as he goeth , and whenſoever he 
cometh abroad, ſalute and blefle with praiſe and SPINE that good fortune ot his and bleſſed 
3 | A 
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angell that guiderh his life,for that his lot is to live farre better, more at hearts eaſe,and ingreater 
reputationthan many millions of millions ofother men. For rrueit 1s  thatin the ſolemn gameg 
at Olympia , no champion maychoole his concurrents with whom he:1s to wreſtle orenter into a 
combar for a prize: but in this life,our ate tandetrh ſo,and our affairs be inthat mannercompoſed, 
that every man hath means to match,yea,and excel many others,and {o to bear himſelf alofr.that he 
be ratherenvied thanenvious;unlefle haply he be ſuch an one,as will preſume ro deal with Briarey 
or Hercylesfor the Maltrie, Well, whenthou ſhalt behold ſome great Lord or honorable perſonage 
born aloft ina litter upon mens ſhoulders.ſtand not wondring ſo much at him, bur rather caſt thine 
eyes down a little lower.and look upon the poor porters that carry him, Again, when thonſhal 
reputethar great Monarch Xerxesa right happy man , for that he madea bridge of ſhips Over the 
Streights of Helleſpoxtz conſider withall, thote painfull ſlaves who under the very whip and for feax 
of icourging , digged thorow the mountain Athos, and made paſlage that way for an arm of the 
Sea;as alio thoſe miſerable wretches, who had their ears cropr and their noſes cutoff , for that the 
foreſaid bridge by a mighty tempeſt was injoynted and broken 3; and therewith imagineby thy ſelf 
whart thoſe filly ſouls might think,and how happy they won.d repute thy life and condition in com. 
ariſon of their own, S-cratesupon a time, when one of his familiar friends ſeemed ro complain 
and ſay, What acoſtly place 15 this? How deer are things ſold inthis City ? The wine of Chios will 
coſta pound 3 purple is {oldfor three.and a pinte of hony 1s held at five drachmes : Took him by the 
hand ardled him ro the Meab-hali.Lo (quorh.he)you may bny herehalf a ſextar of good meal tor a 
half-penny.The market (God be rhanked )is cheap: tromrhence he brovghrhim to an Oil-celiar, and 
where they ſod Olives: Here you ſhall have (quoch he) a meaſurecal.ed Chanix , for rwo brafen 
dodkins (a good market beleeve me,) He took him then with him to the Brokers ſhops tharſold 
clothes,where a man might bny a (vir of apparelt tor ren drachmes,You ſee(qpoth he)that rhe penny- 
worths are reaſonable. and things be bought and iold good cheap throughout the City; even ſo we, 
when we ſhall hear other men ſay; Orr itate is but mean.,we are exceeding bare, and our condition 
is paſſing baſe: For why? We cannot come to be Conſuls, we ſhall never be rulers nor governors 
of Provinces,nor ri eto the highelt places of authority, We may very well aniwer in this wiſe; Nay 
mary,but onr caſe is right good; welive gallanciy, and lead a bleſled and happy lite; we begnot; we 
oo not from door to door to crave folks aims3 we are no porters; we bear no burdens ; neither like 
paraſites and ſmell-feaſts, do we oct err bread by flatrery, Bur foraſimuch as we are for the moſt 
part grownto this folly , that we are accuſtomed to live rather according ro others than our ſelves, 
and our nature is ſo farcorrupred with a kind of jealous affectation and envie, that it joyeth not 
ſo much in her own proper goods,as grieveth atthe weltare of another)I would adviſe you not one- 
ly to regard thoſe things that be reſplendent » glorious and renowned inthoſe whom you admire 
and eſteem ſo happy;bur alſo toſer open and litt up che vaila litrle,and ro draw(as it were)thargjir- 
rering cvriain of outward ſhew, apparance and opinion that men have of them, which covererhall, 
and fo tolook in, Cerres. you ſhall findrhat they have within them many matters of trouble, many 
orievances and diſcontentments, That noble Pirtacas. ſo famous for his valor and fortitude, and as 
much renowned alſo. for wiſedome and juſtice fealted upon a time certain of his friends that were 
ſtrangers: and his wife coming 1n at mids of the dinner, being angry at ſomewhat els. overthrew 
the Table and there lay all under foot, Now when his gueſts and friends were wonderoully diſmay- 
ed and abaſhed hereat; Putacxs made no more ado atthe matrer, but turning unto them, Thereis 
not one ofusall (quoth he) bur he hath his crofle, and one thing or ether to exerciſe his patience: 
and for mine own part this isthe only thing thatchecketh my fe-icity : for were it not for this 
ſhrow my wife, I vvere the happieſt man1n the world: So that of me may thele verſes be well veri- 
fied: 
This man who while he ts in ſtreet 
or publick p'ace is happy thought , 
No T- [erdin houſe Gn : 
but wo us him: and not for nought, 
Hys wife him rules,and that's a ſpight 
She chides, ſhe fights, from morn tonight. 
Well my maſters , you have many occafions (I am ſure) that vexyou : as for my ſelf 1grieve at no- 
thing, Many ſuch ſecrerſores there be that pur them roanguiſh and pain who are rich and in high 
authority; yea, and trouble Kings and Princes themſelves ; howſoever the common people ſee no 
ſuch matter; and why? their pomp and outwardglory covereth and hiderh all, For vvhen vyeread 
thus in'Homer, 
| O happy King, fir Agamemnon hight 
T he ſonne of Atreus that worthy Knight, 
Born in good howr,and lull d in Fortunes lap, 
Moſt puiſſazt, rich, andthraft to no miſhap, | 
This isarehearſall ſurely on ouryvard beatirude onely,in regard of his arms, horſes. and men of 
war about him: for the voices which are breathed our and uccered from his paſſions,do falfifie that 
opinion of him, and bear witneſſe of the comrary: as may appear by this teſtimonie ofhimſeKfin 
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Great Jupiter god Saturnes ſox, 
| Hath plung'd me deep in woe begun, 
_ _-  Emripides allo tothe like effe& ; 
Your ftateold ſir, I happy deeme, 
And hisnoleſſe I do admire 
Who led bis life unknown,unſeenc, | 
: From danger far.from vaine deſire, | 

By theſe and ſuch like meditations, a man may by little and little ſpend anddiminiſh that quarrel- 
ſome and complaining diſcontentment of the mind _ Fortune in debahng and caſting down 
his own condition with the wonderſull admiration of his neighbours ftiate, Bur there is nothing 
that doth ſo much hurt unto ovr tranquillity of mind as this, whenorur affetionand will ro athing 
is difproportioned unto our might and power; as if we ſetup greater faites than our veſſell will 
beare, building our hopes and deires as caſtles inthe aire without a found foundation, andpromi- 
fing our ſelves morethanreaſonis; for afterwards when by proofe we ſee, that we cannot reach 
thereto, and find that the ſucceſleisnot antwerable ro our conceit, we grumble by and by againſt 
fortune,and we blame ourdeſtiny ; whereas we ſhould accule our own folly and raſhneſſe, Fornei- 
ther he that would ſeeme to ſhoot an arrow out of a plovgh; or ride upon an Oxe-back to hunt 
the Hare; can ſay that he is unlucky 3 nor he that goeth about ro catch the Hart and Hind with 
fiſhers drag-nets,or with grins, ſnares and traps, may juftly find fault with his fortune, and give out 
that ſome wicked angell doth crofſe him, or malignant ſpirit haunr'him, if he faile and mifle of his 
purpoſe : bur ſurely ſuch are to condemne their ownfooliſhneſle and incon{derate temerity, inat- 
rempring things impoſſible. And . what might be the cauſe of ſuch errours and grofle overſight ? 
Surely our fond and blind{ſelfe-love, This is it that cauſeth men to affect everto be foremoſt 3 this 
moveth them to fitrive and contend forthe higheſt place ; rhis maketh them opinionative in every 
thing, aiming and. reaching at all chings unſatiable, and never reſt contented, For it ſufficeth them 
not to be both rich and learned ;_ eloquent withall and mighty ; good fellows at the rable and 
pleaſant companions 3 minionsand favourites of Kings and Princes ; Rulers of Cities,and Gover- 
nors of Provinces; unleſle they may be maſters alſo of the ſwiſteſt and hotrefl hounds for running 3 
the principal! horſes for ſervice and ftomack £ quailes and cocks of the beſt game for fight 3 If they 
faile inany of theſe,they be caſt down.and their hearts are done, De»ys the elder of that name, not 
being contented and ſatisfiedin mind thar he wasthe moſt mighty and puifſant tyrant in his time ; 
bur becauſe he was nor a better Poet than Philoxenus, nor able to diſcourſe and diſpuce ſo learned- 
ly as Plato; in great choler and indignation he cat the one into adungeon within the Stone quar- 
ries, where malefa&ors,felons,and ſlaves were put to puniſhment; and confined rheother as a cai- 
tife, and ſent him away into the Iſle e/Egive, Alexander the Great wasnot of that dilpoſition who 
when Briſozthe famons runner inthe race contended with him for the beſt gamein foor-manſhip, 
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and for the nonce topleaſe the King,ſeemed to faint and lag behind,and fo to yeeldthe honou rF the 


courſe unto him ; being advertiſed rhereof, was mightily offended and dijpleaſed with hinar ir, 


Very wiſelytherefore and aptly to this purpoſe the'Poet Homer when he had giventhis commen- 
dation of Achilles, 


Like anto him there is not one in ficld, | 

Of allthe Greeks that ſerve with (peare andſhel 
Heinferred preſently upon it, | 

In feats of armes : but for to ſpeake aud plecd 


Othersthere be who can him teach and lad, 


Megabyzus the Perſian,a great Lord wentup oneday into the ſhop of Apeles, where he uſedto- 
- paint ; and when he was about to ſpeake ( 1 wot nor what) as touching painting-crafr,. Ap-le:not 


enduring to heate hum talke ſo fooliſhly, ated him and Ropped his month, ſaying prertily chus vneo 
him: Solong fir as you held your tongue you were takento be ſome great man by reaſon of your 
chaines,corquans,and brooches of gold ; your purp'e robes alſo, which together with your ſilence 
commended your perſon: but now the very prentite boies here, who grind oaker, and ſuch like co- 
lours.areready to langh at you,hearing you to talke ſo fooliſhly, you know nor what, And yet ſome 
therebe who thinke rhatthe Stoicks do bur mock and jeſt when they heare them hold this opinion: 
Thar the wiſe man(fuch as they imagine to themſelves) is nor only Prudent., Juſt, and Valiant;buc 
ought alſotobe called an Orarour, a Captaine, and a Poet, a rich and mighty man, yea, ard a very 
King; whiles they themſelves will needs be inveſted intheſe ritles,and it they benor, then they are 
diſpleaſed and miſcontent by and by 3 whart realon they have ſo to be, letthem anſwer, Sure 1 am, 
thar among the gods themſelves tome have power one way, and ſome another; and thereupon 
took their ſundry denominations accordingly.and reſt contentedtherewith: as for example, one 1s 
ſurnamed Ealizs, i, e, the god of war; another Mantoxs, i, e, the preſident of Prophefies ; and 
athird Cerdows, which is as much to ſay.asthe patron of thoſethatgaine by craffick, And herevpon 
It 15 that Jupiter in Homer forbidding Venus to meddle in warlike and marriall affaires, as nothing 
pertinent unto her,ſendeth her to weddings and bride-chambers.and bids her attend them, More- 
over, ſomequalities and things there be that weſeem ro affe& and wiſh 3 the which are 1 natnre 
contrary, and will not concur and ſort well together: as for example. the profeſſion of eloquence, 
and the ftudy of Arts Mathematical require reſt and quierneſſe, neither have the ftudencs need Is 
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. pany with Alexander the great, in drinking an 


be employed inany affaires, Contratiwiſe, policy and managing of'the State and weale-publike, 
the favours of Princes and Potenrates arenot compaſled without much ado 3 neithercan a man he 
idle at any time, who either 1s employed in the ſervice of his countrey, or attendant intheCourt, 
Muchfeeding upon fleſh,and liberall drinking of wine, makerh (Imuſt needsſay) the body able and 
Rrong, bur the mind feeble and weake, Likewiſe, the continuall and exceſſive care both IN getti 
and keeping goods, may well augment riches and increaſe our ſubſtance: bur ſurely it 15 the con- 
tempt and deſpiſement of worldly wealth, thatis agreart help and meanes to learning and Philoſo. 
phy. And therefore we may well conclude ; that every man is not fitfor everything : but herein 
each one muſt be ruled by the ſage ſentence of Pythius Apollo, and firlt learne, To know himlelfe ; 
then marke and obſerve to whar one thing he is moſt framed and enclined; and thereto both ap- 
ply and employ his wits, 'and not to offer violenceto nature, and dray her perforce, as it Were, a- 
oainſt the haire, to this or that courſe of life which ſhelikettrnor, "or 7 bl 

7 he horſe ſerves beſt in chariot at the thill, 

The oxe at plough, the groundto eare andtill: ' 

Ships under ſa le the dolphins when they ſpy, 

Moft ſwiftly then do It wim their fraes faſt by . 

Who would in wood the wild bore chaſe and ſlay, 

Muſt bring with him the hardy hound away, | 

Now if there be one that ſhail be angry with himſelfe and diſpleaſed, that he isnot at once both 
a ſavage lion of the torreft,bold and venturous of his own ſtrength, and withall a dainty fine puppy 
of Malta, cheriſhed and foſtered in thelap and boſome ot ſome delicate dame and rich widdow ; 
commend me to him for a ſenlelefle toole of all fooles,and to lay a ſooth, Ihold him alſo as veryan 
afle and doltiſh fop, who wiilneeds be tuch a one as Empedocles, Plato, and Democritus ; namely, to 
write of the world of the natuie and true effence ot all things therein, and withall, to keepa rich 
old trot and ſleep with her every night, as Exphorion did ; orelſe like unto thoſe who keptcom- 

E gaming ( as one Medins did ) and yet thinke it a 
great abuſe and-indigniry ( foriooth') if he may not be as much adinired for his wealth as 1ſmenias, 
andeſteemed no lefle for his vertue than Epaminondas, We lee tnat the runners ina race benor di{- 
contented at all ifrhey weare not the garlands and coronets of wreſtlers, but reſt pleaſed with their 
own rewards, and therein delight and rejoyce, It.is an old ſaying, and a common proverbe: 
Sparta isthy lot and Provin.e, look wellto it, and adorne the ſame, For it isa ſaying alſo of wik 
Solon, | | RE 

And yet we will not change our boon” 
with themsfar all their wealth andgold: 
| Good: paſſe from manto man full ſoone, 
Ours v:rtue 15.4 ſure free-hold, w- 

Stratothe naturall Philoſophex, when he heard that Meredemys his Concurrent had many more 
ſcholars by far than he : What marvell is that (quoth he ) if there be more thar defire to be wa- 
ſhedand bathed than are willing ro be anointed and rubbed. Ar:fotle writing to Antipater : It is 
not meet ( quoth he) that Alexander alone ſhould think highly of himſelfe, 1n that he is able to 
command ſo many men ; butthey alſo have good cauſe tobe as well conceited of themſelves, who 
havethe grace to beleeve of the gods as they ought, For ſorely, they thatthus can make the beſt 
uſe of their owneliate ſhallnever be rexed, nor ar their neighbours welfare pine away for veryen- 
vy. Which ofus now doth require or think it fit, that the vine-tree ſhould beare figs, or the 
olive grapes ? And yct we our ſelves, if we may nor have all at once, to wit, the ſupertority and 
preeminenceamong rich men among eloquent oratours and learned clerks,both at home and abroad, 
1n the ſchooles among Philoſophers, in the field among warriers ; as well among flattering claw- 
backs as plaine-ſpoken, and tell-rroth friends; ro conclude, unlefle we may go before all pinching 
penny-fathers in frugality ; yea, and ſurpaſle all ſpend-thritts in riotand prodigality ; we are out 
of our little wits ; weaccuſe our ſelves dayly like fycophants ; we are unthankfull; we repine and 
orumbleas if we lived in penury and want, Over and beſides, do we not ſee that Nature her ſelf 
doth teach us ſufficiently in this point? Por like as ſhe hath provided for ſundry kinds of bruit 
and wild beaſts, divers ſorts of food: for all feed not upon fleſh, allpeck not upon ſeeds and grains 
of plants, neither do alllive upon roots whichthey worke for under che ground ; even ſo ſhe hath 
beſtowed upon mankind many means to get their living, while ſome live by grafing and Rees of 
cattell, others by tillage, ſome be Fowlers, others Fiſhers: and therefore oughrevery man to chuſe 
that courſe of life which ſorterh beſt with his own nature, and wholly to apply and ſet his mind 
thereto ; leaving unto others that which perrainerh to themyzand nor to reprove and convince He- 
foods when he thus ſpeakerh, a!though nor ro the full and ſuthciently ro the point : 

| w The Piitcr ta Potter doth beare envy, : 
One C arp-:ter to another hath a [pightfall eye, - 
For jealous we are nor only of thoſe who exerciſe the ſame art.and follow that courſe of life which 
we do ; but the rich alſo doenvythe learned-and eloquent.noble men the rich,advocares and law- 
yers captious and litigions ſophiſters ; yea, and ( that which more is ) gentlemen free-borne, a 
deſ.erned from noble and an.ient houſes, envy Comedians when they have acted well and witha 
good grace upon the (tage in great Theaters ; dancers alſo and jeſters inthe court, whom they ſee 
£0 
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to bein favour and credit with Kings and Princes 3 and whiles they do admire theſe, and thinke 
chem happy for theirgood ſpeed andiucceſle incomparitonot their own doings. they fret and grieve, 
and out of mealure rorment themſelves, Now, that every one ot us hath within himielte treaſures 
laidup of contentment and dilcontentment, and certaine tuns of good things and er1ll 3 not be- 
Rowed as Homer Hales Upon the doore-fill and entry of Jupiters houſe ; bur placedin each ofour 
own minds, the divers paſſions whereunto we are {ubje& do iufficiently prove and ſhew, For 
ſuch as are fooliſh and unadviſed, do negie& and ler go the very good things that preſentiy they 
have, and never care to enjoy them, 1o intentive and earneſtly bent are their minds and ſpirits al - 
waies to that which is comming, and furure expeCtation : whereas wiſe men on the contrary fide, 
call ro theirfreſh remembrance thole things that are paltyſo as they ſeem to enjoythe fame as if they 
were preſent,yea, and to make that which 15 NO more to be as beneficiallunto them, as if they were 
ready at hand, For ſurely that which 1s preſent, yeeiding it leife to be tonched by us but the leaſt 
moment of rime that is,and immediately paſſing our ſenſes,ſeemerh unco fooles to be none of ours, 
nor any more to concernus, But like as the Roper which 1s paintedin the Temple of Pzto.or de- 
{cription of Hell, ſuffererh an affe behind him trognaw and eare as taft as he twitteth it of the Spart- 
broome; even {@ the unthankfull and ſenſeleſſe oblivioh of many ready to catch and devoure all 
o00d thivgs as they paſle by, yea, and todifſipare and cauſe to vamſh away every honeſt and nota- 
ble aQtion,all vertuous deeds, ducies, deleCtable recreations and pleaſant pailimes, all good feilow- 
{hip and muruall ſociery,and all amiable converſation one with another, will not permit that the life 
be one and the ſame, linked ( as ir were ) and Chained by the copulation of things paſſed and pre- 
ſent 3 bur dividing yeſterday from to day, and this day from the motrow, as if they were iundry 
parts of our life, bringeth in iuch/forgettulneſs,as if things once paſt had never been, As for thoſe ve- 
rily,who in their diſputations and Philoſophical diſcouries admir no augmentation of Hodies,afhrm- 
ing thatevery ſubſtance continually fadeth and vaniſheth,wou!d make us beieeve in word,that each 
one of us every houre altereth from himſelfe,and no man is the ſame to day that he was yelterday : 
bur theſe for fault of memory not able to retaine and keep thoſe things which are done and palt, 
no nor toapprehend and eft(oones call them againe to mind, bur iutter every thing ro paſle away 


and run as1t werethrough a five.do not in word, bur in deed arid effe&.make themſelves void and 


empty every day more than other, depending only npon the morrow.as if thoſe things which were 
done the yeare paſt, of late, and yeſterday, nothing appertained unto them. nor ever were at all, 
This is therefore one thing that hindereth and rroubleth char zquanimiry and repoſe of ipirit which 
weſeekfor: and yet thereis another that doth it more, and that is this ; Like as flies creeping up- 
on the ſmoothplaces ofglafſes or mirrors,cannot hold their feet but muſt needs tall down.bur con- 
trariwiſe they take hold whete they meet with any rovzhneſle, and (tick faſt to rugged flaws that 
they can find ; evenſo theſe mengliding and glanfing over all deleRable and pleaſant occurrences, 
take hold of any adverſe and heavy calamities, thole they cleave into and remember very well; or 
rather as (by report) there is about the City Olyzthys a certaine place, into whi. hif any flies called 
Beetles enter in once, they cannot get torth againe, but after they have kepr a turning abour, and 
terc hing compaſſes round to no purpoſe a long time, rhey die in sf end, wherevpon ir tooke the 
. name of Cantharolethrou 3 ſemblably, men atter they fall ro rhe reckoning up and commemoration 

of their harmes and calamiries paſt, are not willing to retire back, nor to breath themſelves and 
ts over multiplying thereupon till, And yer contratiwiſe, they ought to do after the manner of 

ainters.who whenthey do paint arable, do lay upon the gronnd, of by a courſe of dead and duls 
kiſh colours ſuch as be feſh .gay.and gallant, for to palliate and in ſome {orr to hide rhe unpleaſant- 
nefle of the other, they ought (I fay ) to ſmother and keep down the heavinefle of the heart occa* 
fioned by ſome crofſe miſhaps,wirh thoſe that havefallen out to their mind ; for, to objiterate and 
wipe them out of rheir mind quite, and tobe freed fromthem cleane it is nor poſſible: and ſurely 
the harmonie of this worldis reciprocall and variable,compounded (as it were) of contrzries,like 
as wedo ſee ina harp or bow ; neither is any earthlyrhing under the cope of heaven pure ſimple and 
fincere without mixture, Bur as Muſickdorh conſiſt of baſe and trebble ſounis ; and Grammer of 
letters,which be partly vocall, andparctie mute, to wit, vowels and conſonants, and he is notro be 
counteda Grammarian and Muſician, who is offendedand difple 1fed with either of thoſe contrarie 
elements of the Art,but he that affeRerh the one as well as the other, and knowerh how to vſe and 
mixe borh together with skill tor to ſerve his purpoſe ; even ſo conſidering that in the occurrences 
of mans life there beſo many contraries, and one weigheth againſt another in manner of councer- 
polle ; for (according to Euripides) 

| It cannot ſtandwith our aff aires, 
T hat good from bad ſhould parted be : 
A medley then of mixed paires 
: Doth well, and ſerves in each degree, 

It 5 notmeetthat we ſhould ler our hearts falland bediſcouraged with the one ſort whenſoever ic 
hapneth,bur we ought according to therules of harmony in Muſick;toſtop the point alwaies of the 
worſt with ſtrokes of better,and by overcaſting misfortunes ( as it were ) with a vaile and curraine 
of 200d haps, or by ſerting one to the other, ro make a good compoſirionand a pleaſant accord in 
ourlife,fitting and forting our own turnes,Forit is not as Herarder laid, | 
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Each man ſo ſoon as he is born, 
One ſpirit good or angell hath, 
Which him aſſiſts both even and morn, 
And guides his ſteps in everypath. _ 

But rather according to Empedecles: No tooner are we come into the world, but each one of ns 
hath two angels, called Demones : two Deftinies ( Tay ) are allotted unto us;for to takethe charge 
and government of our life,unto which he attributeth divers and ſundry names, 

Here Clithonie was,adownward lock, that hath, 

Heliope eke,who turneth to the ſun, 

AndDeris ſhe,t hat loves in bloud to bath, 

Harmonie ſmiles ever and anon, 

Califto fairc,and Eichre foule among, 

Thooſa ſwift,Dinza ſtout and ftrong, 

Nemertes who z lovely white and pure, 

But Aſaphie with fruit black and obſcure. 
Inſomuch, as our Nativity receiving the ſeeds of each of all theſe paſſions blended and confuſed to- 
oether.and by reaſonthereof the conrle of our life not being uniforme,bur full of diſordered and un- 
equall depoſitions, a man of good and ſound judgement ought to wiſh ahd defire ar Gods hand the 
berter,toexpe&tand looke forthe worſe,and ro make an uſe of them both, namely,by abridging and 
cutting off that which isexceſſive and too much : For not he only ( as Epicurus was wont to ſay) 
ſhall come with moſt delight and pleaſureto ſee themorrow-ſun,who made leaſt account thereof on 
the even; burriches alſo, glory, authority, and rule doth moſt rejoyce their hearts who leaſt feared 
thecontrary: forthe vehement and ardentdefire that a man hath to any of theſe things.doth imprint 
likewiſe an exceeding feare of forgoing and loſing the ſame, and thereby maketh the delight ofen- 
joying them to be feeble and nothing firme and conſtant; even as the blaſe and flame of the fire 
whi: his blown and driven to and frowith the wind, Burt the man who 1s ſo much aflifted with rea- 
ſon, that he is able withourfeare and trembling to lay unto Fortune : 

id v (dp @vT1 gigns, dalyey f @xos ny Smatizys, 
Welcome to me.if good thou bringeſt ought, 
Ard if thoa faile, I will take little thoxght, 
Orthns ; 

Well ma'rſt thou take from me ſome joy of mind, 

Bat little gricfe, thouſha!t me leave behind, | 
Hath this benefit by his confidence and refojution : that as he taketh moſt joy of his good fortunes 
when they arepreſent ; ſo he nevet feareth the lofle of them, as it it were a calamity inſuportable, 
And herein we may as well imitate as admire the diſpoktion and affe&ion of Anaxagoras, who 
when he heard the news of his ſons death, I knew full well ( quoth he ) when 1 begot him that die 
he muſt : and fer hisexample.whenſoever any infortunity hapneth ,to be ready with theſe and ſuch 
bkeſpeeihes: I know thatriches were not permanent but tranſitory and for aday : I never thought 
other, but that rhey who conferred theſe dignities upon me both mighr and could deprive me of 
them : I wilt, that I had a good wite and vercuous dame,but withall a wcman and no more : I was 


.not 12ncrant that my friend was a man (that 1s to lay ) a living creatute by nature mutable, as Plato 


u'edrofay. And verily. ſuch preparations and diſpoſitions of our affe&ions as theſe, if peradvet- 
ervreth:ere ſhall beta!) vnto us any ihing againſt our intent and mind, but not contrary to our expe- 
ctaiion as they will rever admit iuch paſſhonate words as theſe, (I nerer thought it wonid havetal- 
len out ſo, I wax in exeathope of other matters, and little looked I for this ) ſo they ſhallbe able 
torid us of all ſudden pantings ard leapings of the heart, of unquier and diſorderly beating of 
che pulies , ard ſoon lay andiettie the tvrious and troubleſome motions of impatience, Carneades 
was wont intime of ercarelt proſperity to put men inmind of a change 3 for that the thing which 
hzpnerh contrary ro our hope and expeRarion 1s that which altogether and wholly doth breed ſor- 
row and criefe, The kingdome of the Macedonians was not an handfull to the Roman Empire 
ard dominion andycrt King Perſeus, when he hadloft Heacedsn:a, did not only himſelfe lament his 
o\nfortune moſt pitcouſly, bur in the eyes al'o of the whole world he was reputed a moſt unfortu- 
nate and miſerable man, Bur behold Pax/us Amylines, whoſe hap it was to vanquiſh the ſaid Perſeus, 
when he departedour of that Province. and made over into the hands of another his whole army, 
with ſogreat command hoth of land ard ſea, was crowned with a chaplet of flowers.and fo did ſa- 
crifice unto the gods with joy ardthanklgiving in the judgement of all men, worthily extolled and 
reputcd as happy, For why ? whenhere-cived firft that high Commiſſion and mighty power with- 
all,.he knew full well:that he was to give it over and refigne it vp when his time wasexpired ; whet- 
as P.rſ cz; onthe comrary de. loſt that which he never madeaccount to loſe, Cerrtes even the 
Pouct' Ho» hath givenus very wel: tounderſtand how forcible that i- which hapnerh beſides hope 
ind unlookedfor, when he bringeth in#/yſſes upon his returne, weeping for the death of his dog 
huc when he late by his own wife, who ſhed tearesplentifully, wept nor at all; for that he had long 
core at his leilure, againſt this comming home of his.prevented and brought into ſubjeCtion (as 1 
vcre;by the rule of reaton, that paſſion which otherwiſe he knew well enough would havebroken 
our 3 whereatlookins for nothing leſle thanthe death of his dog, hefell ſuddenly into ir, 45 hears 
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had no time before to repreſſe the ſame, In ſum, of all thoſe accidents which light npon us contra- 
rieto our will; ſaine grieve and vexe 1s by the courſe and inſtin& of nature ; others ( and thoſe 
be the greater part ) We are wont to be cttended and diſcontenced with, upon a corrupt opinion 
and fooliſh.cultomethar we have taken: and therefore we ſhould do very well, againtuch remp- 
tations as thele,to be ready with that ſentence of Menander * 

No harme nor loſſe thou doſt ſuftaine: 

| But that thou liſt ſo for to farne 

And how (quorh he) can it concerne thee? 

For if no fleſh without it wound, 

Nor ſoule within, then all is ſound, 
Asſor example, the baſe parentageand birth of thy father, the adultery of thy wife, rhe lofſe or 
repulic of any honour dignity, or preeminence: for what ſhould let,notwithltanding all theſe cro(- 
ſes-bur that thy body and mind both may bein right good plight and excellent eftare ? And againft 
thoſe accidents which ſeem naturally to grieve-and trouble us, to wit, maladies, paines, and tra- 
vels; death of deare friends, and toward children, we may oppole another ſaying of Exripidesrhe 
Poe: | 

| Alas, alas, a:a well-a-day , 

But why alas.and well away ? 
Nonght ro mhathyet been dra'ty 
But that which daily men have felt, | | | 
For no remonſtrance nor reaſon is ſo effeCtuall ro reftraine ard Ray this paſſionate and ſenſuallpart 
cf our mind.when itis ready toſlipand be carned headlong away with our affetions,as that which 
calerh ro remembran-cethe common andnaturallneceſſity ; by meanes whereof aman, in regard of 
his body, being mixed and compounded.dothexpoleand offerthis handle ( as it were )and vantage 
whereby fortune is to take hold when ſhe wrelttethagainft him 3; for otherwiſe, in the greateſt and 
moſt principall things he abiderh faſt and ſure, King Demetrius having forced and won the city Me- 
9«ra,demanded of Stilpothe wiſe Philotopher,wherher he had loſt any goods in the ſackage and pil- 
agerhereof ? Sir (quoth he) I ſaw not ſo much as oneman carrying anything of mine away  ſem- 
blably, whenfortune hath made what ſpoile ſhe can, and takenirom us all otherrhings, yerſome- 
what there remaineth ill withinour ſelves, | 

Which Greeks do what they can'or may, 

| Shall neither drive nor beare awdy. 94 | : 

In which regard we ought altogether {o to deprefle,debaſe,and throw down our humane nature, as 
if ithad nothing firme, ſtable and permanent, nothing above the reach and power of fortune: bur 
contrariwiſe, knowing that it 15 theleaſt and wort part of man,and the ſametraile, brittle, and ſub<- 
je&rodeath.which maketh us tolie open unco forrune and her aſſaults ; whereas in reſpe& of che 


betterpart we aremaſters over her.and have her at command, when there being ſeared and founded 


moſt ſurely rhe beſt and greateſt things that we have, to wit, ſound and honeſt Opinions, Arts, and 
Sciences,good diſcourſes tending to vertue,which beall of aſubſtanceincorcuprible,and whereot we 
cannot be robbed: we (Iſay) knowing thus much, onghr in the confidence of our lelves to carry a 
mind invincible and ſecure againſt whatſoever ſhall happen, and be able to ſay thar tothe face of 


Fortune, which Socrates,addrefling his ſpeech indeed covertly tothe Judges.ſeemedroſpeake againſt - 


his two accuſers, Anyrzs and Melicus: Well may Anytus and Melirys bring me tomy death, but hurt 
or harmemethey ſhall neverbe able, And even ſo Fortune hath power to'bring a diſeaſe or lickneſſe 
upon a man, his goods ſhe can take away, raite ſhe maya ſlander of him to tyrant, prince; or peo- 
reed bring him our of grace and favour ; bur himchat isvertuous, honeſt, valiant.and magnani- 
mousſhe cannor make wicked diſhoneſt, baſe-minded,maii. ious, and envious : and in one word, 
ſhe hath nor power to take from hima good habirude, lerled upon wiſdome anddiſcrerion, which 
wheretoerer it is ahyaies preſent, doth more good unto a man tor to guide him how to live, than 
the piloc at tea for to direct a ſhip in her courſe ; tor ſurely thepilor be be never ſo skilfull,knoweth 
not how to-{till the rough and ſurging billows when he would, he cannot allay the violence of a 


tempeltzor bluſtering wind, veither put into a ſafe harbor and haven, ar gainea commodiousbay to 


anchor inat allrimes, and ineyery coaſt, would he never ſo faine, nor reſolucely withour feare-and 
trembling, when he is ina tempeſt, abide the danger and undergo all; rhus far forth only his art ſer- 
veth.fo long as he is inno deſpaire,bur rhat his skill may rake place ; 
To firike main-[ail ,anddown the lee 
Tolet (bp hull, untill be ſee 
T he foot of maſt no more abave 
The ſea: while he doth not remove, 
But with one hand in ather faſt 
waheth and panteth all agaſt, : 
. Kut thediſpoſiriow and Raied mind of a prudent man, over and beſides that ir bringeth the body: 
Wi9-a quiet and calme eftare, by diffipating and diſpatching for the moſt parr the Sceaionrand 
Pcparatives bf diſeaſes, and.thar by continenc life, ſober diet, moderate exerciſes, and rravels in 
meaſure; if happily there: chance ſome little begznning or indiſpoſition ro a paſſion, npon which 
the mind ig ready to run ic ſelfe, as a ſhip, upon ſome blind rockunder the warer, it can quickly 
rurne 
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rvrne.abour his nimble and light croſle-ſaile yard, as Aſclepiades waswont to ſay, and foavoid the 
anger, | . 

"Bur lay. there come upon us ſome great and extraordinary accident, ſuch as neither we looked 
for, nor be able by all che power we have, either to overcome or endure ; the haven is neare ar 
hatd,we may fwim fafely thither our ef _the body, (as it were) our of a veſſel] that leaketh and ra=: 
keth water,and will no ionger hold a paſſenger : as for fooliſh folke, it is the feare of death, and 
not thelove of life that cauleth them to cling and Rick ſo cloſe to the body, hanging and claſpi 
therennto no otherwile than!/y/ſesto the wild fig tree, when he feared with great horror thegulph 
Cha-ybdes roaring under him ; 

Whereas the winds would not permit to ſtay, 
: Nor ſuffer him to row or ſaile away: 
Diſpleaſed infinitely 1n the one, and dreading fearefully the other, Bur he that in ſomemeaſure: 
(be 1t never (olittle) knoweth the nature of the ſoule,and cafterh this with himſelfe : Thar by death: 
there is apaſlage out of this life either to a better ſtate, or at leaſtwiſe not toa worſe : Certes, het 
is furniſhed with no meane wayfaring provifion to bring him to theſecurity of mind in this life, I 
meane the feareleſſe contempt of death: for he that may ( ſo long as vertue and the better part of 
the ſoule ( which indeed 1s proper unto man )is predominant ) live pleaſantly ; and when the con- 
trary paſions,which are enemies to nature,do prevalle, depart reſolutely and without feare, ſaying 


( 


thus unto himſelfe : 


Godwill me ſuſfer to be gone, 

In hen that 1 will my ſelfe, anon, 
What can we imagine to happen ungoa man of this reſolution, that ſhould encumber, trouble, or 
rerrifiehim ? For wholoever he was that ſaid, 1 have prevented thee ( O Fortune )I have ſtopped 
upall thy avenews,] have intercepted and choaked allthe waies of acceſſe-and entry ; turely he tor- 
tified himlelfe not with barsand barricadoes.not with locks and keyes,ne yer with mures and walls, 
bur with Philotcphicall and ſage leflons, with fententious ſaws, and with diſcourſes of reaſon, 
whereof allmen that arewilling be capable, Neither ought a man to diſcredit rhe truth of theſe 
and ſuch like things which arecommitred in writing, and give no belieete unto them) butratherto 
admire, and with an affetionare raviſhment of ſpirit embrace and imitatethem ; yea, and withall 
romakea triall and experiment of himlſelfe ; firlt in ſmaller matters. proceeding afterwards togrea- 
rer, untill hereach vnto the higheſt, and in no wile to ſhake off ſnch medirations, nor to ſhifc off 
and ſeek to avoid the exerciſe of the mind inrttis kind, and in !o doing he ſhall happily find no ſuch 
difficulty as he thinkerh, For astheeffeminate delicacy and nicenefle of our mind, amuſed alwaies 
and loving to be occupied in the moſt eafie objeRs, : and retiring eſtſoones from the cogitation of 
thole things thar fall out crofſe, unto ſuch as rend unto greatelt pleaſure, cauſethir to be ſoft and 
render, and imprinteth a certaine daintinefle not able to abide any exerciſe ; ſoif the ſame mind 
would by cuſtome learne and exer:i{e it felfe in apprehending the imagination of a malady, of 
paine, travell, and of bamiſhment, and enforce it ſelfe by reaſon to withitand andfirive againſt each 
of thele accidents, 1t willbe tound and ſeen by experience, thar{uch things which through an er- 
roneous cpinion were thought paireful},orievovs. hard, and terrible;are forthe molt part bur vaine 
indeed, deceirfull, and con:emprible : like as reaſon wii] ſhew the {ame if a man would conſider 
them each one inparciculer, Howbeit, the moſt part mightily feare and have inho:ror that verieof 
NMenard: ry 

No mon el:ve can ſafely ſay, 

: This cafe ſhall never me aſſay, | | 
As.not knowing liow material: it1sto the exempting and freeing of a man fiom all griefe and ſot- 
row, tomedirate belore-hand. ard to be able to looke open-eyed fu!l againſt fortune, and not to 
make thoſe apprehent.ons and imaginations in himſelfe ſoft and effeminate, as if he were foſtered 
and nouriſhed in the ſhadow under many fooliſh hopes which ever yeeld ro the contrary, andbe 
nor able torefilt to much as any one, Bur to come againe unto Menarder,we have to antwer unto 
him 1n this manner ; True it is indeed, there is no man living able to ſay , This or this ſhall never 
happen urto me; howbeir, thus much may a man that is alive ſay and affirme : So long as I livel 
wil not dothiszto wit,I will not lie; I will never be a conzener nor cir-umvent any man 3 I will not 
defraud any one of hisown ; neither willI fore-lay and ſurpriſe any man by a wile, This lieth in 
our power to promiſe and performe and this is no ſmall matter, bur a great meanes to procure traB- 
quillity andcontentment of mind. Whereas contrariwiſe,the remorſe of conſcience when as aman | 
15 privy to himſelfe,and muſt needs confeſle and ſay : Theſe and theſe wicked parts I have commit- 
red, tcflerethin the loulelike an ulcer and tore inthefleſh, andleaverh behind it repentance in che 
ſoule,which'retterh,galierh, enawerhy and ſerteth ir a bleeding freſh continually, For whereas all 
otheriorrows, grietes.and aneuiſhes,reaſon doth take away 3 repentance only it doth breed and 
engender,which rogether with ſhame bireth and puniſheth it ſelfe 3 for likeas they who quiverand 
ſhakein the fteavers called E pi91i3 or contrariwile burne by occaſion of other agues, are more affll- 
eted and morear eaſe than thoſe who ſuffer the ſame accidents by exterior caules, to wit, winters 
co:d or tummers heat ; even (o all miſchiances andcaſuallcalamities, bring with them li8hrer dolors 
ard paimesas comming from without, Burwhen a man is forced thus to confeſſe, 
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My ſelf I may well thank for this , 

None elſe for it Hlame worthy is, | | 
which is an ordinary ſpeechot. them who, lamentably bewai their ſins from the bottom of their 
hearts, it cauſeth grict and ſorrow to be ſo-much more heavy, and it is joyned with ſhame and in- 
famy:whereupon 1t cometh to paſle,chat neither honſerichly and finely farniſhed,nor heaps ofgold 
and fiiver; no parentage or nobility of bixth., no dignity of eſtate and authority how high ſoever, 
no grace inſpeech ; no forceand power of eloquence; can yeeld unto a mans lite ſuch a calm (as ir 
were) and peaceable tranquillity ; as a ſoul and conſcience,clear from wicked deeds, finfull cogita- 
tions and leaud defgnes , which having the ſource and fountain of life (Imean the inward dilpo- 
{tion ofthe heart) not troubledand pollured , bur clear and clented; trom whence allgood and lan- 
dable ations do flow and proceed, andthe lame dogive a lively.cheeriuil, and effecuall operation, 
evenby ſome divine inftin& and heavenly inſpiration , together with a bold conrage and haughty 
mind, and withall yeeld the remembrance ot a vertuous and well led lite, more ſweet, pleaſant, firm 
and permament, thanis that hope whereof Pindars writeth, the nurle and toftrefle of old age : for 
we mult not think, that (as Carreades was wont to lay)the * Cenſers or periumung pannes wherem 
{weer incenfe is burned, retainand renderthe plealant odour a long time after they be empty, and 
that the vertuous deeds of a wiſe and honelt man ſhould nor alyayes leave behindrhem inthe ſoul 
an amiable, delightfull, and freſh remembrance thereof; by means whereot, thatinward joy being 
watered,isever green,buddeth and floutiſherh {t1]], deſpiſing the ſhametull error of thoſe who with 
cheir plaints,moans,and wailings, defame this life ot ours; laying : Itisa very hell and place of tor- 
ments, or elſea region of confined and exiled ſouls , into which they were ſent away and baniſhed 
of heaven, And here I connot chooſe but highly commend that memorable ſaying of Diogexes,who 
ſeeing once a certain ſtranger at Lacedemor drefling and trimming himſelf very curiouſly againſt a 
fealtivall and high day; What means all this (quoth he) my.good triend? to a good and honeſt man 
is not everyday in the year a feaſt and holy day?yes verily , and if we be wiſe we ſhould think all 
dayes double teaſts, and moſt ſolemn gaudy-dayes : for ſurely this world is a right ſacred and holy 
temple, yea,and moſt divine,beſeeming the Majeſty of God.into which man is inducted and admit- 
red at his nativity,not to gaze and look at ſtatuesand imagescut and made by mans hand, and ſuch 
as have nomorxion of their own, but to behold rhoſe works and crearures which thar divine ſpirit 
and almighty power in wonderfull wiſedome and providence hath made and ſhewed unto us ſenſi= 
ble; and yer (as Plato ſaith) repreſenting and reiembling intelligible powers ,, from whence proceed 
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the beginnings of life and moving, namely, the Sunne, theMoon,the Starres; what ſhould I ſpeak of 


che Rivers which continually ſend our freſh water (t1}1; andthe earth which bringerhforth nouriſh- 
ment for all living crearures,and yeelderh nurciment likewile to every plant ? Now itour life be the 
imitation of ſacred myiteries,and (as it were) a protefſion and entrance into ſo holy a religion ofall 
others moſt perfte&, we mult needs eſteem it to be fuil of contentment and, continuall joy: neither 
ought we(as the common multitude dorh)attend and wait for the feaſts of Saturn,Bacchus, or Mi- 
zerca and ſuch other high dayes wherein they may ſolace themſelves,make merry and laugh, buying 
their mitth and joy for money, giving unto players, jeſters, dancers, and ſuch like their hire and re- 
ward forto make themJangh, In which teaſts and ſolemnities , weuſero fit with great content= 
ment of mind, arraied decently according to our degree and calling, (for no man uſerh ro mourn 
and lament, when he is profeſſed in the myſteries of Ceres , andreceived into that confraternity 3 no 
man forroweth when he doth behold the goodly fights of the Pychian games; no man hungreth or 
faſteth during the Satarnals:) what an indignity and ſhame is it then that inthoſe feaſts which (God 
himſelfharh inſtituted,and wherein (as a man would ſay) he leadeth the dance. or is erſonally him- 
ſelf to give. mflitution.and induction, men ſhoyld-contaminate , pollute and profane as they do, 
diſhonoring their lite for themoſt part,with weeping,wailing,fighing and groaning; or ar the leaſt- 
wiſe indeep thoughts and penſive cares, Bur thegreateſt ſhame of all other is this;that wetake plea- 
jure to hear the Organs andinſtruments of muſick ſound pleaſantly 3 we delight to hear birds fing- 
ing ſweetly; we behold with cight good will, beaſts-playing, ſporting, dancing, and skipping fearly; 
and contrariwiſe we are offended when they howl, roar, ſnarle, and gnaſh theirteerh, as alſo when 
they ſhew a fierce, fern, and hideous look;and all rhis while ſeeing our own lives heavy, fad, tra- 
vailedand oppreſſed with moſt unpleaſant paſſions, moſt intricate and inexplicable affairs, and over- 
- Whelmed with infinite ard endleſſecares ; yer we will nor aftord our ſelves ſome reſt and breathing 

time;nay,(thar which more is)we will not admit the ſpeech and remonſtrances of our friends and 
familiars, whom if we would giveear unto , we might withour faulr-finding receive the preſent, 
remember with joy and thankſgiving that whichis paſtzand withour diſtruſt, ſuſpition and tear, ex- 
pect with joyfull lightſome hope that which is to come, 
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Of unſeemly and naughty Baſbfulneſſe. 
The Summary, 


' Lthough it be! needleſſe to ſtand curiouſly upon the concatenation and coherence of theſe matter 

\ handled by Plutarch, how they be knit and linked together conſidering that he penned theſe diſcourſes 
of his at ſundry times 3 and boththey who have reduced then into oneVolume 3 and thoſe alſo who have 
tranſlated them out of Greek.into other languages, have not all followedone order: yet I think verily that this 
preſent Treatiſe, as concerning Nanghty Baſhfulneſs , is fitly joyned next tothe former, as touching there. 
poſe and tranquillity of the ſpirit, For one of the greateſt ſhaking cracks that onr ſoul can receive in hey 
tranquillity , is, when ſhe us ſecretly andby ſtealth may be lifted from her ſeat,for to drive a man to thoſe 
things which may trouble him immediatly , and much more afterwards, Now this evill baſhfulneſſe 
hath this vicious and dangerous quality, to kaow how to ſeduce and draw ns» by fair ſemblant , and 
nevertheleſſe to trouble and confound after a ſtrange faſhion the contentment of our ſpirits , as appeareth 
plainly in this little book, which deſervethto bewell peruſed and conſidered by all ſorts of people, Now afier 
he hathſhewed what this evillſhamef.sſtneſs is ; he declareth that it is no leſſe pernicious and hurtfull then 
imp-:dency; adding moreover that we ought to take good heed, leſt in avoiding tt, we fall into contrary extre« 
mities, as they dowho are envious.ſhameleſſe,»bſtinate, idle and diſſolute, Thea he proceedeth to teach msythat 
the firſt and principal preſervative againſt this poiſon ts, to holdit for to be moſt dangerous and deadly, 
which he doth werifie a:d prove by notable examples, Which done, he preſcribeth particularly, and from 
point to point, the incommodities, perils, and misfortunes that come by naughty baſhfulneſſe, applying 
thereto good ad proper remedies, giumg withall many ſage and wiſe counſels, dravn ont of Philoſophy 
tending to this ſcope and marks 3 that neither the regard of our friends, kinsfolke and familiars, nor 
yet the reſpett of any thing elſe beſides, ought to draw from our thought, our mouth or hands, any thing 
contrdy to the duty of an honeſt man : which both for the preſent.and alſs all the reſt of onr life may leavein 
our ſoul;the cicatrice or shar of repentance,ſorrow and heavineſs. In concluſion, to the end that we ſhould nit 
commit thoſe deeds in haſte 3 which afterwards we may repent at leaſure; he (heweth that we ought to have 
before our eyes the hurts and inconveniences cauſed before by evill ! aſbfulneſſe t hat the conſideration there« 


of might keep us from falling imo freſh aid new faults, 


Of unſeemly and naughty Baſbfulneſſe 


Mons thoſe plants whichthe earth bringerh forth , ſome there are which not onely by their 
A own nature be wilde and ſavage, and withall bearing no fruitar all; bur (that which worſe is) 

intheir growth do hurt unto good feeds and fruitfull plants: 2nd yer skilfullgardinersand huſ- 

bandmen, judge them to be arguments and fignes.not of bad exound,bur rather of a kindeand 
fat ſoil ; ſemblably the paſſions and affe&ions ofthe mind, imply and in themſelves are nor good, 
howbeitthey ſpring as buds and flowers from a towardly nature , and ſuch as gently can yeeld it ſelf 
to be wronghr,ſramed, and brought into order by reaſon, In this kinde I may rangethar which the 
Greeksca] augwnia, which is as muchto ſay, as.2 fooliſh and ruftical ſhamefaſtneſs; no evillfienein 
it ſelf , howbeitthe cauſe of evill and nauehtineſſe, For they that begiven to baſh and ſhame 
over-much and when they ſhould not , commit many times the ſame fault that they do, who 
are ſhameleſfle and impudent : ere onely 1s the difference , that they , whenthey rreſpaſſe and do 


' amiſſe,are dilp/eaſed with themlelves,and grieve forthe matter; whereas theſe take delight andplea» 


ſvre therein : for he that is graceleſſe and paſt ſhame, hath no ſenſe or feeling of grief when hehath 


committed any foul or diſhoneſt a&;contrariwiſe, whoſoever be aptto baſh and be aſhamed quick- 


ly,are ſoon moved and troubled anon. even at thoſe things which ſeem onely diſhoneſt, although 
rhey be not indeed, Now, left the zquivocation of the word might breed any doubt, I meanby Dy- 
ſep 4, iImmoderate baſhfulnefſe , whereby one bluſheth for ſhame exceedingly and for every things 
whereupon ſuch an one 1s called in Greek D1ſopetzs , for that his vifage and countenance together 
with his mind changeth,fallerh and is caſt donor like as Karigee in Greek is defined to bea fad” 
h2avineſle, which cauſerha down-look ; evenſo, that ſhame and diſmaiednefle which makerh us 
that we dare not lookaman in theface as we ſhould and when we ought, they call avownrie, And 
hereupon it was thatthe grcat Oratour Demoſt/enesſaid of an impudent, fellow , that he had in his 
eyes not xogas , but moves, 7c, harlots. playing prettily upon the ambiguity of theword xogs, whuch 
fenifierh both the round apple inthe eyes, and alſo a maiden or virgin: butcontrariwile the over- . 
bafhfull perſon ( whom we ſpeak of)ſheweth in his countenancea mind too ſoft.delicare andeffe- 
minate, and yet he flattereth himſelf herein , and calleth that fault (wherein the impudent perſon 
ſurpaſſeth him ) Shamefaſinefſe, Now Cato was wont to ſay , That he loved to ſee young folk 
ratherto look b:uth than tolook pale;as having good reaſon to acquaint andteach youth to dread | 
| ame 
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ſhame and reproch more than blame and reproof; yea, and ſuſpicion or obloquie, rather than perill 
danger, ey 
wr tonkek, we muſt abridge and cut oft theexceſle and over-much, whichis inſuchtimidiry and 
fear of reproch 3 for that oiten-times it. cometh to paſle inſome , who dreading no leſſe to hear ill 
and be acculſed,than to be chaſtiſed or puniſhed; for falſe hearts are frighred from doing their duty, 
andin no wiſe canabideto have an hard word ipoken ofthem, But as weare not to negle&thele 
that are ſo tender, nor ought to feed themintheir {eeblenefle of heart ; ſo again, wemuſt nor praiſe 
their diſpoſition who are(tiff and inflexible: ſuch as the Poet deſcribeth, when he faith : 
Who fearleſſe is, and biſheth wot | 
all men faſt to behold; | 
In whom appears the dogged force 
of Anaxarchus bold: - | 

but we ought tocompound a good mixture and temperate mediey ot both extremitie;, which may 
take away this exceſſive obſtinacy whichis impudence , and thit immoderate modeſty which is 
meer childiſhneſle and imbeciliity, True itis that the cure o theſe two maladies is difficult; neither 
can this exceſle borh in the oneand the other be cur off withoutdanyer, For like as the skilfull 
husbandman when he would rid rhe gronnd of ſome wild buſhes and fruitleſſeplants, he layeth at 
them mainely with his grubbing hook or mattock, untill he have fer-hed them vp by the root; or 
elſe ſer fire unto them and ſo burneth them; but when he comes topoint or cura vine an apple-ttee, 
oran olive, he carrieth his hand lightly for fear of wounding any ot the ſound wood, in ferching of 
the ſnperfluons and rank branches.,and ſokil the heart thereof; even ſo the Philoſopher;entending to 
pluck out the mind of a, young man, either envie, anunkind and favage plant, which hardly orun- 
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neth at all may be made gentle and brought ro any good uic;or the unſeaſonavle and exceſſi.e gree- 


ineſſe ofgathering good or diflolute & diſordinate luit, he never feareth at al in the cuttingtherof, 
to draw blood,ro preſle and pierce hard tothe bottom, yea,and make a large wound and deep scar, 
Bur when he ſetieth to the keen-edge of remonfrance and ſpeech, ro the render and delicatepart 
of the ſoul, for to cut away that which is exceſſive or overmuch, ro wit, wherein is ſeated this.un- 
meaſurable and ſheepiſh baſhfulneſſe , he hath agrear care and regard, leſterehe be aware he cur 
away therewithzthat ingenuous and konelt ſhamefafineſſe thatis ſogood and commendable, For 
welee that even nurſes themſelves when they think to wipe away the filth of their little infants, 
and to make them clean if they rub any thing hard , otherwhues ferch oF the skin withall , make 
the fleſh raw and putthem to pain, And theretore we mult cake heed), thatin ſeeking by all means 
to doout this exceſſive baſhfulneſle utrerly in young people, we make them not braſen-faced, ſuch , 
ascarenot what is ſaid unto them, andbiuſh rhereart no more then ablack dog, and in one word 
ſanding tiff inany thing that they do; bur rather we ought to do, as they, who demoliſh and pull 
down the dwelling-houſes that be neer unto the temples of the gods; who for fear of touching any 
thing that is holy or ſacred , ſufferrhole ends of the edifices and buildings ro Rand till , which are ' 
next and joyned cloſe thereto ; yea, and thoſe they underprop and ſtay up, that thev ſhould nor fall 
down ofthemſelves;even ſo(Iſay)beware& fear we mult,whiles we be tempering about thisimmo< 
derate ſhamefacedneſſefor to remove it,that we draw not away with it grace & modeſty, gentleneſs 
and debonarity , which be adjacents andhiecloſe unto it ; under which-qualities lyerh lurking and - 
ſticketh cloſe ro, the toreſaid nwghty baſhfulneſle, flattering him that is poſſeſſed therewith, as if he / 
were full of humanity,courtefie,civility and common ſenſe; not opinionative,ſerere, inflexible and 
vntraCtable : which 1s the reaſon , that theStoick Philoſophers, when they diſpure of this matter, 
havediſtinguiſhed by ſeverall names, this aptneſsro bluſh or over-much baſhfulnefle, from modeſty 
and \hame-facednefle indeed: for fear leſt the xquivocation and ambiguity of one common word, 
' might give ſome occaſion and vantage to the vicious paſſion it ſe}fro do tome hurt, Asfor us, they 
muſtgive us leave to uſe the rearms withoutcalumniation, or rather permit us to diliinguith accor- 
divgto Homer, whenhe ſaith, 

Shame is athing that do h not mickle harm, and profitethas mnch, | ; 
neither without good cauſeis it, that inthe former place heputterh down the harm and diſcommo- 
dity thereoftforſureiy it is not profitable burby the means of reaſon which cutterh off char which is 
ſuperfluous, and leaveth a mean behind, 

To comethenunto the remedies thereof;it behoverh them firſt & formoſt. who are givento blu- 
ſhing at every ſmallmatter , tobeleeve and beperſwaded , thathe ispoſiefſed with ſuch an hurtful 
paſſion: on chere is nothing huctfull, which is g00d and honeſt)neither ought he to rake pleaſure 
and delight vvhen he ſhallbe tickled in the ear with praiies and commendations, when he ſhall hear 
himſelfcalled gentle,jolly and courteous, infleed ofgrave, magnanimous and juſt; neither let him do 
as Pegaſ, 5 the horſe in Enripides, who 

When mount his back Bellerophontes ſhoul# ; 
; With trembling ſkoup d more than his own ſelf woull, = 
that 15toſay, giveplace and yeeld after a baſe manner to the demands and reque(ts of every man; 
or obje& himſelf to their will and pleaſure, for fear (forſooth) leſt one ſhould lay of him Lo,what a" 
bard man isthis? See how inexorable heis, It is reported of Bocchorus a King of Egyje, that being: 
rough, fel & auſtere, the goddeſſe Ijsſentrhe ſerpentcalled Aſpis,tor towind and wreath abqu this 
head, &ſoto caſt a ſhadovvorer hiwfrom above,to the end that he might beput in mind £9 jodgs 
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arighr: bur this exceſſive ſhametaltneſſe which alwayes overſpreaderh and covereththem , vvhoare 
not manly bur faint-hearred and effeminate , not ſuffering them once to dare, ro deny , orgainſay 
any thing,\urely,vvonldavert and vvithdravy judges from doing juſtice, cloſeup their mourhs;that 
incounſels and conſultations ſhould deliver their opinion frankly ; yea and cauſe them both roſay 
and do many things inconſiderately againſt their mind , vvhich othervvhiles they vvould nor, For 
look whoſoeveris moſt unreaſonable and imporcumate , he will evertyrannize and domineer over 
ſuch an one, forcing by his impudency the baſhfulneſle ofthe other: by which means, it comerthto 
paſſe thar this excetſive ſhame like unto a low piece of ſoft ground which 1s ready to receive all the 
water that comes , and apt to be overflowed and drowned, having no power to withſtand and 
repulſe any encounter, nor ſay a word tothe contrary whatſoever is propoſed, yeeldeth acceſle to 
lewdett defignes, atts and paſhionsthat be, An evill gardian and keeper of childhood and young 
aze.is this exceſſivebaſhtulneſle, as Bratz well ſaid, who was of this mind,that neither henor ſhe 
could well and honeſtly paſle the flower oftheir freſh youth , who had nor the heart and faceto 
refuſe and deny any thing; even ſo likewiſe, a bad governefle it is of the bride-bed and womens 


chamber ,. according to that which ſhe ſaid in Sephocles to the adulterer , who repented of the 
fact 8 j 
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T hy flattering words have me ſcduced , 
And ſo perſwaded, I am abuſed, 
| In ſuchſort as this baſhfulnels , over and befides, that iris viciousand faulty ir ſelf, ſpoileth and 
marreth clean the intemperate and incontinent perſon, by making no reſiſtance to his appetites and 
demands, bur letting all lie unfortified, unbarrd, and unlockt, yeelding eakeaccefle and entrance 
to thoſethar will make aſſault and givethe attempt , who may by grear gifts and large offers catch 
and compaſle the wickedelt natures rhat be : bur ſurely by perſwafions and inductions, and by 
the means withall of this exceſſive baſhfulneſle, they ottentimes conquer and get the maliry even 
of ſuch as are ofhoneſt and gentlediſpoktion, Here I paſſe-by the detriments and damages that 
this baſhfulneſſe harh been rhe cauſe of, in many matters, and that of profit and commodity: 
namely, how many men having nor the hearr to ſay nay , have put forth and lent their mony even 
ro thoſe whoſe credit they diſtruſt ; hare been ſureties for ſuch as otherwiſe they would 
have beenloth and unwilling to engage themſelves for , who can approve and commend this gol- 
den ſentence ( written upon tbe temple of Apollo ) Be ſurety thou mailt , but make account then 
to pay: howbeit, they have nor the power to do themſelves good by that warning , when they 
come to deal in the world, And how many have come unto their end and died by the means 
of this fooliſh quality, it werehard to reckon, For Crecoz in Exripides when he ſpake thus unto 
Aeaea , | 
For me Madame, it were much better now 
by flat denyall your mind: to diſcontent , 
Than having once thus zeeldedyou 
ſigh afterwards full ſore , and ay repent, | | 
gavea very good leflon for others to follow 3 bur himſelf overcome at length through his fooliſh 
baſhfalnefle , granting one day longer of delay at her requelt , overthrew his own Rare . and his 
whole houſe. Some there were alſo whodoubting and ſuipeCtingrhar there were laid for , robe 
bloodily murdered,or made away bypoiſon, yet upona fooliſh modelty not refuſing to go into the 
place of danger, came to their death and were ſoon deſtroyed. Thus died Dio» ; who notwith- 
{tanding he knew well enough that Callippzs laid wait for him to take away his lite, yer (foriooth) 
abaſhed he was to diſtruſt his friend ana hoſt, and ſoro Rand upon his gard, Thus was Anripater 
theſon of Caſſander maſlacred; who having firſt invited Demerrizs to ſupper,was bidden the mor- 
rowatfterto his houſe likewiſe, and for that he was abaſhed ro miſtruſt Demcrrizs , who the day 
before had truſted him, rzfuſed not ro go, bur after ſupper he was murdered for his labour, Moreo- 
ver, when Poſyſperchon had nndertaken and promiſed unto Casſ.;nder for the ſumme of one hundred 
talents to kil Hercules(a baſeſon of King Alexander by lady Barſine)he ſent & requeſted the ſaid Her- 
culesto ſup with himin his lodging, the young gentleman had no liking at allto fuch bidding, bur 
miltruſting and tearing his curteſie, alledged for his excuſe that he wasnor well at eaſe: whereupon 
Polyſperchon came himſelfin perſon unto him,andin this manner began to perſwade:Aboveallchings 
 mygoodchild (quorh he ) ſtudy and endeavour to imitate the humanity and ſociable nature of your 
nobje father, unlefſe haply you have me in jealouſie and ſuſpicion, as if I went about ro compaſle 
your death, The youth was abaſhed to hear him ſay ſo, and went with him; well, ſupper was no 
ſooner ended._bur they made an end of the young gentleman alſo,and ſtrangled him ournght:ſo that 
it is no ridiculous and fooliſh advertiſement (as ſome letnot to ſay) bur a wiſe and fage adviſe of 
Hefodus when he ſaith; 
Thy friend and lover to ſupper do invite 
: oy Thy foe leave ont, for he will thee requite, 
Be nor in any wile baſhfull and aſhamed rorefuſe his offer whom thou knoweſt to hate thee : bur 
never leave out and rejecthim once whoſeemeth to pur his truſt. and confidencein thee: for if thou 
do invite.thou ſhalc be invited again; and if thon be bidden to a ſupper & go.thou canft not chooſe 
bur vid again; ithou abandon once thy diftruſt and diffidence, which is the gard of thy ſatry, andſo 
marre chat good tin&ture andtemperature by afooliſh ſhame that thou haſt > when thou dareſt not 
1ctule, TE Seeing 
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Seeingthen that this infirmity and malady ofrhemind , is the cauſe of many inconveniences, aſlay 
wemuſtro chaſe ir away with all the might we. have by exerciſe , beginning at the firſt like as men 
doin other exerciſes, with things that are not very difficulr, nor ſuch as a man may boldly have the 
face to deny : asfor example.if ata dinner one chancero drink untothee,when thou haftdrunk ſuf- 
iciently already 3 be not abaſhed to refulefor to pledge him neit her forcethy ſelf, bur rake the cup 
at his hand and ſet it down again on the board;again, thereis another perchancethac amids his cups 
challengeth thee to hazzard or to p.ay at dice3 be not aſhamed to ſay him nay, neither fear thoual- 
chough thou receive a flovt andicoff at his hands for deniall: but rather do as Xe»ophanes did, when 
one Laſus theſonne of Hermones called him coward, becauſe he wouldnot play at dice with him:1 
confefle (quoth he)I ama very daftardiin choſe things that be lewd and naught , and Idare do no- 
thing at all;moreover,ſayrhou fall intothe hands of a pratiing and calkative buke body,who carch- 
eth hold on thee, hangeth upon thee and will not let thee go ?be not ſheepiſh and haihfull; bur in- 
cerrupt and cut his tale ſhort, ſhake him oft I ſay, but go thou forward andmake anend of thy buſi- 
nefſe whereabout thou wentelt: for ſuch refuſals, ſuch repulſes, ſhifts and evahons inſmall matters, 
for which men cannot greatly complain of us exerciſing us nor ro bluſh and be aſhamed when there 
is no cauſe, do inure and frame us vvell before-hand unto orher occahons of greater importance, 
And here inthisplace, it vvere not amiſle to call unto remembrance a ſpeech of Demoſtheres : for 
vvhenthe Athenians being ſoliicired and moved to ſend aid unto Harpalys, vvere fo forvvard in 
the action that they had pur themſelves in armes againſt King A/:1and:r , all on aſodainth 
dif. overed upon their own coalts Philoxenxs, the Licucenant-generall of the Kings torces,and chief 
Admirall of his Armado at Sea: now when thepeople wereſo altonied upon this unexpeQed occur- 
rent, that they had nota word to lay for very fear : What will theſe men do (quoth D:moſt henes) 
whenthey ſhall ſee the Sun ,wao are ſo afraid that they darenor look again! a little Lamp 3 even ſo 
I fayro thee that art given much to b.uſh and be abaſhed:Whar wilt thou be able to do in weigh- 
ty afzirs,namely, when thon ſhalt be encountred bya King ; or if the body of ſome people or (tate 
be earneſt with thee to obtain ought at thy hand that isunreaſonableiwhen thou haltnot the heart 
ro refuſe for to pledge a familiar friendif he chance to drink nnto thee and offer theea cup of wine? 
oritrhou canit not find means to eſcape and wind thy elf ont of the company ota babling buſie 
body . that hath faſtened and taken hold ofrhee , bur ſuffer ſuch a vain prarivg fellow as this to 
walk and leadtheeathis pleaſure up and down , having nor ſo much power as to ſay thus unto 
him : Iwiil ſee you again hereafter ar ſome other time , now I have no leyſure to talk with 

700, , | 

Overand beſides , the exerciſe and uſe of breaking your ſelves of this baſhfulneſle in praifing 
others for ſmall and light matters,will not beunprofitable unto you; as for example:Say,that when 
you areata feaſt of yourfriends, the harperor minſtrel] do either play or fingout oftune; or haply 
anActorof a Comedie, dearly hired for agood piece of money, by his illgrace inatting ; marrethe 
play and diſgrace the Author himſelf Menander, & yetnevertheleſle, the vulgar ſortdo appland, clap 
their hands, and highly commend and admire him for his deed-: in mine advice it would beno 
oreat pain or difficulty torthee to.givehim the hearing with patience and filence , withovnr praiſing 
him a'ter a ſervile and flattering manner , otherwiſe thanyon think it meer and reafon; for if inſuch 


things as the{e. you be not maſter of your ſelf, how will you be able to hold , when ſome dearfriend 


of yours ſhall read unto you either ſome fooliſh rime or bad poeſie that himſelf hath compoſed ? if 
| he ſhall ſhew unto you ſome oration of his own fooliſh and ridiculous penning? you will fall a prai- 


; -» Ging ofhim,will you?yon will keep a clapping of your hands with othe: flattering-jacks?I would not 


es. Andifyoudo fo, how can you reprove him when he {hall commit ſome grofle fault in erea- 
ter marters? how ſhall you be able to admoniſh him, if he chance ro forger himſelt in the adminiſtra- 

tion of ſome magiſtracy. orin his carriazein wedtock, or in politick government? And verily , for 
mine own part, I do not greatly allow and like of that anſwer of Pericl:s , who being requeſted by 
a friend to bear falſe witnefle in his behalt, and to bindethe ſame with an oath, whereby he ſhould 
be forſivorn:Tam your friend(quoth he)as far as the altar; as if he ſhould have ſaid: Saving my con- 
ſcience and duty to the gods: for ſurely he was come too neer already upto him, Bur he who 
hath accuſtomed himſelf” long before, neither to praiſe againſt his own mind , one who hath 
made an oration, norto app'aud unto him who hath ſung , nor to laugh heartily at him who came 
out with ſome ſtale or poor jeſt which hadne grace; he will { Itrow ) never ſuffer his friend 
and familiar to proceed fo tarre, as to demand iuch a requeſt of him , or once be fo bold as 
to move him (who before had refuſed inſmaller triflesto ſatisfie his defire) in this manner: Be per- 


naxed for me 3 bear falſe witnefſe for my ſake ; or pronounce an unjuſt ſentence for the love 
ofme, | 


_ Aﬀer the ſame manner we oughtto be prepared andprovided before-hand againſt thoſe that be 


inſtant to borrow mony of us: namely. if we have been uſed to deny them in marrers that neitherbe 
ot great moment nor hard to be refuſed, There was one upon a time,who being of this mind, that 
there was nothing ſo honeſt asto crave and receive, begged of Archelxx the King of Macedonie (as 
he ſatear ſupper ) rhe cup of gold whereout hedrunk himſelf; the King called unto his pagethar 
waited at his trencher , andcommanded him to -give the ſaid Cup unto Exripides , who fat at the' 
board;and withall , caſting his eye wiſtly upon the party who cravedit: As for you fir (quoth he) 
worthy you are for your askingto go without 3 but Exripides deſerverh to have, though he donor 
| | | RES crave, 
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crave, A worthy ſpeech, importing thusmuch, thatthe judgement of reaſon ought to bethe be 
maſter and gnide to dire us in ourgiftsand free liberality, and not baſhfulneſfſe and ſhameto de. 
1:y. Bur we contrariwile,neglecing and deſpiling many times thoſe that be honeſt and modelt per. 
tons, yea, our very familiar triends, who have need of oup help, and ſeen to requelt the ſame, are 
ready tro beftow our bounty upon ſuch as incefſantly importune us with their impudenc 
cra-wg, notforany affeCtion that we have to pleaſure them, but becauſe we can not finde in our 
h.urtio ſay themnay, Thus did King Axtigonxs the elder to Bras, after he had beena longtime an 
importunate begger:Givethis :as (quoth he)atalent,for me thinks he will haveir perforce: and yer 
tt1, Antigopm, Of all Princes and Kings thatever were, hadthe beſt grace and moſt dexterity to pur 
-y,and ſhift off ſuch unreaſonable beggers: for when a beggerly Cynicall Philoſopher craved once 
2. is hands a drachm:1r is not for a King(quoth he)to give a drachm:Why then (quoth the other 
2gzin)cive me a talent:Neither is it meet (quoth the King)for a Cynick to receive a talent. Diogene, 
asiie waiked otherwhiles along the Ceranicum (that is, a ſtreet in Athens, where ſtoodereRted the 
tati.es of worthy perſonages )would ask alms of thoſe images; & when ſome marvelled at him ther- 
(©7C:1 do it(quoth he)to learn how to take a repulle & denial,Semblably,we ought firſt ro be rrained 
in imall matters, ard toexerciſe our ſelves in denying ſlight requeſts unto ſuch as woul dieem to de- 
mand and have at our hands that which is not fit and requifte,to the end that wemay not be to ſeek 
torananſwer when we would deny them in matters of greater importance : for as Demoſt 1enes was 
wont to ſay: He who hath ſpent and beftowed that which he had otherwiſe than he ſhould, will ne- 
verempioy thoſe things which he hath , nor as he ought , if peradventure he ſhouid be turniſhed 
again therewith, And look how often we do tail, and be wanting in honelt things, and ye 
abound in ſuperfluiics, it 15a 6gne that, we are in great fault, and many wayes ſhame grovveth ro 
us by thatmeans., 

Moreover;ſo it is, that this exceſſive baſhfulneſle is nor onely a bad and undiſ. reer (teward to dif. 
penſe and dilperſe our money, but alſo to diſpoie of our icrions affairs and thoſe of grear « onſequen. e, 
wherein it vyill not admit the advice and counſel! that reaſon giveth ; for oftentimes it failerh onr, 
that vvhen we be ſick, vveiend not forthe beſt and molt expert Phyticians , in reſpe& of ſome 
friend,vi hom vie favour and teverence 1o, as vvearc loth to do otherviiſe than he vvould adviſe 
us: likeyv;ſe vve chuſe for matters and teachers of our children,nor thoſe alvvayes vvho are belt and 
meete!'', but inch as make ſute and means unto us for to be enterteined; yea. and many times, when 
we have a cauſe to be tried in the law, we chooſe not alwayes the molt ſnffi-ient and expert Advo- 
cates or Barriſters for our counſel ro plead tor us; bur for togratife a ſonne ot ſome familiar iriend 
or kiniman of our own, wecommit the cauſe to him for to practile and learn to plead in Court 
to our great colt and lofle, To conclude we may ſee many of thoſe that make profeſſion of Philo- 
ſophy,to wit, Epicureans,Stoit k5,and others, how they follow this or that lect, not upon their own 
judgement and election ; bur for that they were importuned by ſome of their kinsfolk, or triends 
therero,whom they were loth todenie, Come onthen,lerus long before be exerciſed againſt ſuch 
orofle faults in vulear,ſmall and common occations ofthis life;as for example.let us break our ſelves 
from uſing either a barberto trim us,or a * painter to draw our picture, for to fatisfe the appetite of 
our fooliſh ſhamefacedneſſe;trom lodgine alſo in ſome bad Inne or Hoſtelric where there 1s a better 
neer at hand, becauſe haply our hoalt the goodman of the honle hath ofrentimes talured us kindely; 
butrather make we a cultome of it, ( aithouch therebeburt ſmall difference and ods between one 
and another)alwayes to chuſe the berter: and like as the Pythagoreans obſerced evermore precilely 
not to crofle the right leege with the left, neither ro take an odde number for an even , though 
otherwiſe all things elſe wereequailand indifferent ; even {o are we to draw this into an ordi- 
nary practiſe.that when we celebrate any ſolemn ſacrifice, ormake a wedding dinner, or ſome great 
featt, we invitenot him , who 1s wont with reverence to give us the gentle grecting and good mor- 
row , or who ſeeingusa creat way offuſeth to runneunto ns , rather than him whom we know 
to be an honeſt man anda wcil-wiiler of ours 3 for whoſoever is thus inured and exerciſed 
long before, ſhall be hardly caught and ſurpriſed, nay rather he ſhall never be once aſſailed 
and' ſet upon in weighty matters, And thus much may ſuffice as touching exerciſe and cu- 
flome, . 

Moreover to come unto other profitable inſiruions which we have gathered for this purpole, 
the principallin mine adviſe is this, which ſheweth and reacherh us . thatal! the paſhonz and mala- 
dies of theminde be ordinarily accompanied with thoſe inconveniences which we would ſeem to 
avoid by their means: as for example, ambition and defire of honor hath commonly attending upon 
it diſhonor; pain uſvally followerh the love of pleaſures 3 labour and travell enſyerh upon eaſe 


.- delicacy; repulle, overthrows, and condemnations are the ends chat enſue daily upon thoſe that are 


2tventobe lirigious.contentious.and-defironsto caſt, foil, and conquer others; ſemblably it hapneth 
unto exceſſive baſhfulneſſe , which, ſeemirg to flie and ſhun the imoke of blame, caſteth ir ſelfinto 
the very fire and flame of infamie, For thoſe who be abaſhed ro gain-ſay and denie them,whoim- 
portune them unreaſonably,and will rake no nay in things unjuſt. are conſtxained afrerwards to beat 
both ſhame and blame ar their hands,who jultlycallthemrco their anſwer and accuſe them worthi- 
ly;and whiles they fear ſome light check or private rebuke. m-ny times they are fain to incurre 
ſutain opendiſgrace and reproch.: for being abaſhed todenie a friend who craverhto borrow mo- 
ney, asbeingloth to ſay they have none ; within a while after (with ſhame enough) chey ow 
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when they ſhallbe convinced to have had none 3 and having promiſed to affilt and ſtand to ſome 
who have ſuit inlaw, by that meanes are forced to contend with others, and afterwards deing a« 
ſhamed thereof, are drivento hide their heads and flie our of the way,- Allo there bemany whom 
this fooliſh modeſty hath cauſed to enter into ſome diladvantagious promite as touching the ma- 
riace ejther of daughter of filter, and _ entangled therewith have been conſtrained afterwards 
npon chapye of mind to breake their word and faile in their promiſe ; as for him who ſaid in old 
cime, that all the inhabitants of Aſaſerved as ſlaves unto one man; for that they knew not how 
co pronounce ane only negative ſyllables, that is,No ; he pake not in earneſt,bur by way of bourd, 
and was diſpoſedto jett » bur ſurely theſe baſhtull perſons may if rhey lik without one word ſpoken, 
by knitting and bending rheir brows only, or nodding downward to rheground, avoid and eſcape 
many offices and ablurd inconveniences, which oftentimes they do unwillingly and only upon im- 
portunity, Foras Euripides (aid very well, 
| Ou Wiſe meu dokyow how things to take: 
en And of filerce an anſwer t1 make, 
And happily we have morecauſeto take fhat courſe with (uch as be ſenſeleſſe andunreaſonable : for 
ro thoſe who be hoveſt, ſenſible, and of more humanity, we need not feare to make excuſe and a- 
risfie them by word of mouth, And forthis purpoſe it were not amiſle to be furniſhed with an- 
twers and notable apophthegmes of great and famous perlons in times paſt ; and tohave them rea- 
dy at hand to alledge againſt ſuch importunate and impudent fellows, Such was that ſaying of Pho- 
:1021t0 Antipater: You cannot have me to be your friend and a flatterer roo; likewiſe the anſwer 
which he made vnto the Athemians, who were earneſt with him to contribute and give ſomewhat 
roward the« harges of ſolemmizing a great feaſt, and withall applauded and clapped their hands : Ir 
were a ſhame (quoth he) that Tſhoulid give any thing over and above unto you, and not to paythat 
whi:h I owe to him yonder,pointing therewith to Callicles the nſurer : for as Thrcydides (aid 3 Ttis 
no ſhame to confefſeand acknowledge poverty; but more ſhametull ir is indeed nor to avoid and 
er. hew it, But he who by reaſon of a taint,teebie, and delicate heart darenotior tooliſh ſhame an- 
{wer thus unto one that demandeth to borrow money, | 
My friend, I have in houſe or purſe 
Nb filver white for to disburſe, 
And then ſuffereth to paſle our of his mouth a promiſe (as it were) anearnelt penny or pawne of 
aflurance, 
Is tied by foot with fetters not of braſſe 
Nor iron wrought 3 bat ſhame. and cannot paſſ Co | 
But Perſeas,when he lent forth a ſumme of money to one of his familiar friends and acquaintance, 
went into the open marker place to paſſe the contractat the very banke or table otexchangers and 
uſurers; being mindfull of that rule and precept of the Poet Hefiodus, which teacherh us in theſe 
words, 
Howcwer thou laugh with brother more or leſſe, 
With him mike no contrat without witneſſe, | 
Now when his friend marvelled hereat andſaid, How now Perſc:zs, ſo formally and according to 
law ? Yea.(quoth he)becauſe I wou'd receive my money againe of you friendly, and not require it 
by covrle and ivit of law, For many there be who at the firſt upon a kind of fooliſh modeſty are 
abalhed to call for aſſurance and ſecuriry.bur afterwa:d be forced to proceed by order of law,and fo 
make their friends their enemies, Againe, Crs ſending commendatory letters unto Dexzs the Ty- 
rant inthe behalfe and favour of one Hcdicona Cyricene.as of a kind, modeſt, and courteous per- 
ion ſubſcribed in manner of a poſt-date under his letter thus : That which youread above, rake ir 
as Written in the commendation of a man, that 3; to ſay, of a living creature hy nature mutable, 
Contranwite Xezocrates. although he were otherwiſe in his behaviour auſtere, yer being overcome 
and yeelding ro a kind of fooliſh modeſty of his own,recommended in his letters unto Polyſperchon, 
a man of no worth or quality, as it provedafterwards by the ſequell : Now when asrthat Macedo- 
manLord bade the party welcome, and friendly gave him his hand, and withall uſed ſome words of 
courie and complement,demanding whether he had need of onghr, and bidding him call for what 
hewould; he madeno more adoe but craved awhole talent of filver at his hand; which Polyſper- 
ch0n Cauſed pretently indeed to be weighed out unto him 3; bur he difparched his letters witha.lunto 
Xenocratestothiseffe&: That from thenceforth he ſhou'd be more cir:umſpe&, and conſider ber- 
ter whom he recommended untohim : and verily, herein only was the errour of Xenocrates, for 
that heknew not the man for whom he wrote: but we oftentimes knowing well enough that 
they be lewd and navghry perſons, yetare very forward with our commendatory lerters ; yea, and 
that which more is. our purſe is open unte them ; we are ready ro put money into their handsto 
our own hinderance and damage; not with any pleafure that we take nor upon affe&ion unto them, 
as they do, who beſtow their Giver upon curtezans-pleaſants, and flatterers togratifie them 3 but as 
Jas oons and diſcontented with their impudency, which oyer-turnerh out reaſon upſide down, 
and forceth'tis todo againſt our own judgement, in ſuch ſort, that if ever theve were cauſe beſides, 


we may with:good reaſon ſay unto thefe bold and ſhameleffebeggers,thar thus take vantage of our 
baſhfulneſſe: | | TE 
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T ſee that I muſt for your ſake, 
; Lewd courſes ever undertake, bY: 

Namely,inbearingfalſe witneſle, in pronouncing wrong judgement 3 in giving my voice atanyele. 
&tion for an unworthy and unmeer perſon; or inputting my money into his hands, whom I know 
unſvfficient, and who willneyver repay it, And therefore of allpaſlions, this leud and exceſſivemo. 
dei:y is that which is accompanied preſently with repentance,and hath it not following afterwards 
as therelt: for at thevery inſtant when we give away our money, we grieve; when webeare ſuch 
witneſſe, we bluſh ; when we aſſiſt them and ſerto our helping hand, we incurinfamy ; andif we 
furniſh them nor with that which they require, we are convinced as though we were not able 
And foraſmuch as our weakeneſle is ſuch, that we cannot deny them fimply that which they would 
have; we undertake and promiſe many times unto thoſe who do importune and lye upon us 
unceflantly, even thoſe things that we are not able ro compaſſe and makegood ; as namely, 
our cotnmendatory letters for to find favour in Princes courts ; to be mediators forthemunto 

reat rulers and governors,and to talke with them abont their cauſes; as being neither willing,nor 
7 o hardy as thus roſay, TheKingknoweth not us, heregardeth others more, and you were better 

oto ſuch and ſuch, After this manner, when Lyſa:d:r had offended King Age/i/ars, and incurred 
Fis heavy diſpleaſure, and yet was thought worthy to be chiete increditabovealltholethat were a- 
bour him, in regard of rhe great opinion and reputation that men had of him for his noble a&ts, he 
never baſhed to repel and put backthole ſuters that came unto him, making exculſe,and bidding them 
to goe unto others, and aſſay them, who were in greater credit with the King than himſelfe, For 
itizno ſhame nortto beable to effect all things, bur for a man ro bedrivenupon a tooliſh modett 
to enterpriſe ſuch matters as he is neither able rocompaſle nor meet to mannage ; beſides that itis 
ſhametull,I hold alſoa right great corrofiveto the heatr, 

Burt now to go unto another principle, we ought willingly and with a ready heart to do pleaſure 
unto thoſe har requelt at our hands ſuch things as be meet and reaſonable ; nct as forced thereto 
by a ruſticall teare of ſhame, bur as yeelding unto reaſon and equiry, Contrariwiſe, if their de- 
mands be hurtfull.abſnrd, and withour all reaſon, we ought evermorero haverhe jaying of Zens in 
readineſſe,who meeting with a young manone of his acquaintance, walking clole under the towne 
wall ſe: retly as if he would not be ſeen; asked of him the caule of his being there,and underſtan- 
ding by him that it was becauſe he would avoid one of his friends,who had been earneſt with him 
to bearefalſe witneſle in his behalfe: What ſaief{ thou ( quoth Zexo )iot that thou art ? Was thy 
friend io bold and ſhameleſle to require that of thee which is unreaſonable, unjuſt, and hurtfull : 
unto thee ? And dare(t thou not ſtand againſt him in that which is juſt and honeſt ? For whoſoe- I 
ver he wasthat ſaid, 


A crooked wedge is fit to cleave 
A knotted knurry tree, 
It well beſeems againſt lewd folke 
With lewdneſſe arm'd to be, 
Teacherth us an ill lefſon, to learne to be naught our ſelves when we would be revenged of naugh- 
rinefle. But ſuch as repulſe tho'e who impudently and with a ſhamelefſeface do moleſt and trouble 
chem.not ſuffering themſelves to beovercome with ſhamefacedneſle, but rather ſhame to grantun- 
to ſhameleſſebeggers thole things that be ſhamefull,are wiſemen and weil adviſed.doing herein that 
which is right and juſt, Now as touching thoſe importunate and ſhameleſle perſons,who otherwiſe 
are bur obicnre;baſe.avd of no worth. it is of no great matter to refift them when they be trouble- 
ſome unto us, And ſome there be who make no more ado bur ſhift them off with laughter or a 
"ſcoffe : like as Theocritus ſerved twaine who would ſeeme to borrow of him his rubber or curry- 
ing combe inthe very baine ; of which two, the one was a meere ſirangerunto him, the orher he 
knew well enough for a notorious theefe: I know not you(quoth he)to the one; and to the other, 
I know what you are wellenough ; and ſo heſent them borh away with a meere frump, Lyſmache 
thePriefteſle of Minerva in Athens, furnzmed Polias, thatis, the Patronefle of the Ciry 3 when 
certaine Mulerters who broughrtſacritices unto the temple, called unto her for ro powre them out 
drinke 7d No ( quoth ſhe ) my good friends, I maynotdo (o, for feaze you willmake a cu- 
tome of it, 
Anutigonus hadunder him in his retinue a young gentleman, whoſe father in times paſt hac been 
a good wzrriour,and led a band or company of ſouldiers but himſelfe was a very coward,and of no 
ſerice, and when he ſned unto him ( in regard of his birth ) to be advanced unto the place of his 
tarher.latedeceaſed : Young man (quorh he) mymanner is to recompence and honour the prowels 
and manhood of my ſouldiers, and not their good parentage, But if the party who aflailech our 
modelly benot a nobleman of might and authority ( and ſuch kind of perſons of all orher will moſt 
hardlyendure a repulſe and be put off with a deniall or excuſe, and namely, inthe caſeof givingſen- 
renceoraward inmatterof judgement. or in a voice at the ele&ion of Magiſtrates) peradventure 
it may be thought neithereafie nor neceſſary to do rhat which Cato ſometimes did, being then but of 
young yeares, unto Catalus ; Now this Catulus was a man of exceeding great anthority among the 
Romans and for that time barethe Cenſureſhip, who came unto Cato,(then Lord high Treaſurer of 
Rome that yeare)as a mediatour and interceflour for one who had been condemned before by Cato 
in around fine, preſſing and importuning him ſo hard with earneſt prayer and entreaty, rhat un _ 
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end Cato leeing how urgent and unreaſonable he was, and not able ro endure him any longer, was 
forced to 1ay thus unto him: You would thinke ir a foule diſgrace and ſhame for you Carnie, 
Cen'our as you are,fince you will not receive ananſ{wer and be gone, it my ſerjeants and officers here 
ſhould rake you by the head and ſhoulders andſend you away: with that Ca: wizs,beingabaſhed and 
aſhamed, depazred in great anger and diſcontentment, But conſider rather and ice, wherherthe an- 
twer of Ageſilans and that which Them:ſtocles made were not more modelt,and !ayoured ofgrea- 
ter humanity : for Ageſi/as, when his own father willed him to give lentence in acertaine cauſe 
that was brought betore him;againf all righr.anddireRly contrary tothe laws: Father(quoth he) 
your ſelſe have taught me from my very child-hood to obey the laws ; Iwill be-rherefore obedient 
{till ro your good precepts,and paſſe no judgement againſt law, As for Themiſtocles, when as Sima- 
»idesſeemed to requelt of hint ſomewhatthat was unjuſt and unlawtull: Neither were you $7:0- 
nides (quoth he)a good Poer; ib you ſhould Keep time and number in your ſong, norl a good Ma- 
ifrace if I ſhould judge againli the law, And yet ( as Plato was wont to fay ) it 1snot for want of 
, 6 proportion between the neck and body of the Lurez*»what one City is at variance with another 
City,and friends fall out and be at difference, doing what milchiefe they can one to another, and 
ſuffering the like againe 3 bur tor this rather, that they offend and faile in that which concernerh 
law and juſtice, Howbeit, you ſhall have ſome, who themſelves obterving the preciſe rules moſt 
exactly according to art in Muſick, in Grammaricall Orthography, and in the poerical] quantity of 
ſyllables and meaſures of feet, can bein hand with others, and requelt them to neglect and forget 
that which they oughr ro do inthe adminiſtration of governmenr,in paſling of judgements, and-in 
their other ations; And therefore with ſuch as theſebe, I would have you take this courſe which 
I will now teil you : Is there an Advocate or Rherorician that doth imporrune you fitting as judge 
uponthe bench ?. Or 1s there an Oratour that rroublerh you with an unreatonable ſure as you fir 1n 
countell ? Grant them both that which they requeſt, upon condition rhar rhe one in the entry of 
his plea will commit a folceciime or incongruity, and the other in the beginning of his narration 
come out with ſome barbariſme: bur 1c 1s all to nothing, that rhey will never do ſo,it would be 
thought ſuch aſhame 3 and 1n very truth, we ſee that ſome of them are fo fine eared thar they can- 
not abide ina ſpeech orſentence that tio vowels ſhould come together : againe, Is he one of the 
nobility, or a manof. Honour and authority, that troubleth you with ſome anhoneft ſute ? Wil 
him likewiſe for your ſaketo paſlethorow the marker place hopping and dancing, making mowes, 
and writhing his mouth ; bur1t he deny ſo ro do, then have you good occaſion and fit opportuni- 
ty to come vpon him with this revy, and demand of him, whether of che rwaine bemore diſho- 
net? To make incongruity in ſpeech, and to make moyvs, and {ctthe mouth awry, or to breake 
thelaws, commit perjury, and beſide all righd, equity, and conſcience, ro award and adjudgemore 
untothe lewd and wicked, than to good and honeſtperſons, Moreover, like as N:coſtratus the 
Argive aniwered unto Archidamys,who ſollicired him with a good ſum of money (promiſing him 
bekides in marriage what Lady he would himlelte chuſe in all Lacedemoz ) to betray afid xender up 
by trea{on the Town Cromnrm : I lee well (quoth he)O Archid«mzs, that you ate not deſcended 
from the race of Hercules,for that he travelled chorow the world, killing wicked p<rions whom he 
had vanquiſhed, bur your ſindy is ro make them wicked who are good and honeſt; even ſo we 


oughttolay nnto him who would be thoughta man of worth and good marke,and yer commerh £o_ 


preſſe and force vs tocommit thoſe deeds which are nor befitting, thar he doth that which beſee- 
meth nor [11s nobulity or opinion of vertue, x 

Now if they be meane and baſe perſons ro account, who ſhall chus tempt you, go thus to worke 
with ſuch : \fhe be a coverous miler, and one that loveth his money too well; ſeeand try whether 
you can induce andper{wade him by all importunityto credir you with a talent of filver upon your 
bare word.without ichedule, obligation, or ſpecialty for his ſecuriry ; or ifhe be an ambitious and 
vain-glorious perſon, try if you can prevaile with him ſo much, as to give you the upper-hand or 
higher ſear in publike place 3 or if he be one thar defirerh to beare rule and office, aſſay him, whe- 
ther he will give over his poſſibility that he hath to ſuch a Magiſtracy, eſpecially when he isfn the 
ready vvayto obraine it ? Certes, vvemay vvellthinke it a very ſtrange and abſurd thing, that ſuch 
as they intheir vices and paſſions ſhould Rand and continue fo (iffe, to reſo.ute, and ſo hard to be 
removed ; and vve vvhoprofeſle and vvould be reputed honeſt men, lovers of verrue, juſtice, and 
equity, cannot be maſters of our ſelves. bur ſuffer vertne to be {ubverred, and caſt ir at our heeles. 
Forti they, who by their impunity urge our modeſty, do iteither for their ovyn reputation,or their 
authority, ic vvere abſurd and beſide the purpoſe for us to augment the honour, credir, and autho1i- 
ty.of another.and to diſhonour, diſcredir, and diſerace our ſelves ; like unto thoſe vvho be inan ill 
name, and incur the obloquie ofthe vvorld,vvhoeither in publike and ſolemne games defrand thole* 
of the prizes and revvards vyho' have atchieved victory, or vvho at the eleftion of Magiltrates de- 
priverhoſe of their right of ſuffrages and voices to vvhom ir doth belong, for to gratitie others 
that deſerve it not, thereby to procure to the one ſort the honour of fitting in high places, and to 
the other the elory of vvearing coronets, and ſo by doing plealure unto others, talfifie their ovvn 
faith, defame themſelves, and loſe the opinion and reputation they had of honeſty and good con- 
Iience, Novv if vveſeethar it is for his ovvn lucre and gaine that any one urge us beyond allrea- 
lonto doa thing ; hovv is itthat vve donot preſently conſider, thar it is abſurd and vvithour all 
| ſenſeto hazard and put to comprimiſe ( as it vvere )) our ovyvn reputation and vertue for arotner 
man, 
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 orght ſurely to remember who are eafily overcome by this hurtfull modeſty, whenſoever they gi- 


man,tothe endthar the purſe of ſome one ( 1 knoyy not vyho ) ſhould thereby be more vvEighty 
and heavy? | : | | 

- But cnnlaly many there be-unto vvhom ſuch conſiderations as theſe are preſented,and vvho are 
not ignorant that they tread afide and do amiſle ; much like to them, vvho being Challenged to 
drink off great bowls full of vvine,take pains to pledge them vvith much ado.evenſolong till their 
eyes be ready toſtart outof their heads,changing their countenance and panting for vvant of vvind, 
and all to pleaſure thoſerhar put them to it, But (urely this feebleneſſe of mind and faint heart of 
theirs reſenibleth the weakeconſlitutionand temperatnre of the body, which cannot away either 
with ſcorching heat ,or chillingcold.For be they praited by thoſe who ſet uponthem thus impudenc. 
ly,chey are ready toleape ut of their skins for joy ; andſay,they doubt forto be accuſed, checked, 
rebuked, or fuipe&ted, it happily they deny, then they are ready to die tor woe and feare, But we 
ought to be well defended and fortified againſt the oneard the other,that weyeeld neither tothem 
that terrifie us, not tothoſethar flatter us. Thacydides verily ſuppoſing it impoſſible for one tobe 
oreat or in high place and not envied, faith, That themanis well advited and led by good counſel} 
who ſhootethat the greateſt and higheſt affairs, ,it he muſt be ſubject unto envy, For mine own 
partathinking as 1do, thatitis no hard matterto eſcape envy, but to avoid all complaints, and to 
keep our ſelves ſrom being moleſted by ſome one or other that converſe with us and keep our 
company, a thing impoſſible : 1 ſuppoſe 1t good counſellfot us,and the beſt thing we cando for our 
ownſafery, to incur rather the il-wiil and dipleaſure of lewd, importunate, and unreaſonable peo. 
ple, than of thoſe who have juſt cauſe toblameard accuſe us, it againſt all rightand juſtice weſz- 
tiske their minds, and be ready to do themiervice ard pleaſure: as for the praves and commendati- 
ons which proceed ſrom ſuch lewd and ſhamelefie perions, beingas they arein every reſpe&coun- 
rerſeit and {ophillicall; we ought to beware and take heed of ; neither muſt we ſuffer our ſelves ag 
ſvvine to be cubbed, ſcratched ©; tickled, and ail the vyhiles Rand Rill and gently, letting them do 
with us whatthey will, untill tacy may with eaſe lay vs allalong, when we have once yeelded to 
be to handled.at their pleaſure : ſor {urely they that give eare to flatterers,differ in no reſpec from 
thoſe who {et outtheir legs otpurpoſeto belvpplanred and to have their heeles trippedup from une 
der them 3 {ave oniy inthis, that thoſe are worſe foiled ard catch chemore ſhametull fall, Imeate 
as well\uch as remit puniſhment to naughty perſons, becauſe forſooth they loveto be called merci- 
full, mild,and gentle ; as thoſe onthe contrary de,who being perſwaded by ſuch as praiſe them, do 
{ubmit themſelves to enmities and accuſations needlefle,bur yet perilous; as being born inhandand 
made beleere that they were the, only men, and ſuch alone as Rood invincible againſt all attery,yea, 
and thoſe whom they {tick not to terme their very mouths and voices; and therefore Biox hkened 
them molt aptly to veſſels that had twoeares, for that they might be carried ſo eafily by the eares 
Which way a man wou'd: like as it 1s reported of one A/exinu a Sophiſter, who upona time ashe 
walked with others inthe gallery Periparos, ſpake al that naught was of Stilpo the Megareas: and 
when one of the company ſaidunto him, what meane you by this,conſidering that of late, andno 
longer ſ{ince than the otherday, he gave out of you all the good that may be : I wot well (quoth 
he) for he 1s a right honeſt gentleman,and the mot curious perion in the world. Contrariwiſe, Me- 
nedemus When he heard that Alexinus had praiſed him many a time; But I( quoth he ) do neyer 
ſpeake well of Alex:9ns; and therefore a bad man he mult needs be, that either praiſeth a navghty 
perſon. or isdiſpraied of an honeſt man: So hard it was to turne or catch him by any ſuch meanes, 
as makirg uſe.ard praftifingthar precept which Hercules Antiſthcaeas taught his children,whenhe 
2dmoniſl;ed and warned them that they ſhould never con thoſe thanke who praiſed them : and this 
was nothing elſe, but nor to ſuffer a mans ſeiteto be overcome by fooliſh modeſty, nor to flatter 
them againe who praiſed him, For this may ſuffice, inmyopinion,which Pizdarzs anſwered upon a 
timeto one who ſaid unto him : That in every place, and to all men he never ceaſedto commend 
him: Grand mercy ( quoth he) and 1 will dothis favourunto you againe that youmay bea true 
man of your word ard be thought to haveſpokennothing but thetruth, M 


To conclude, that which is good and expedient againſt all other affteQionsand paſſions, they 


vingplace ſoone to the violence of this paſſhon do commit a fault and tread awry againſt their mind: 
nameziy, to call ro remembrancetife markes and prints of remorſe and repentance flicking faſt in 
their mind, and to repeat efrſoonesand keep the ſame a long time, For like as waifaring men, after 
they have once tumbled upon a ſtone ; orpilots at ſea when they have once ſplir their ſhip upon 
ro:k and ſuffered ſhipwracksif they call thole accidents to remembrance, for ever after do teare and 
take heed not only of the ſame, bur of ſuchlike ; even ſo they thatſer before their eyes continually 
thediſhonoursand damages which they havereceived by this farefall and exceſſive modeſty,and re- 
pos theſameto their mind once wounded and bitten with remorſe and repentance, wul in the 
1 


ke afterwards reclajme themſelves, and not ſoeaflily anorhertime be perverted and ſeduced ont of 
the right way, 


of Brotherly Love or Amity. 
The Summary. 


Man ſhomid have profited but badly inthe ſchaole of vertue, if endeauouring tocarry himſelf; hos 
ants friends and familiars, yea, aud his very enemies, he continne Grbim NS 
with his own brethren, unto whom he is joyned naturally by the ſtreighteſt line. and linke that can be devis 
ſed; Bat for that ever ſince the beginnins of the world, this proverbial ſentence from time to time hath 
bien currant and found true ; that the Wnity of Brethren is arare thing: Plutarch after he had complai- 
nedinthe very entrance of this little book, that ſuch a malady as this reigned mightily in his time, goeth 


about afterwards toapply-aremedyrhereto,, And to-this effeft heſhewerh, that ſince brotherly amity is. 


taught and preſcribed by nature, thoſe who love not their brethren be blockiſh, unnaturall, enemees to their; 
own ſelves; yea, andthe greateſt Atheiſts that may befound, And albeit the sbligation whertin we are 
bound to our parents amounteth to ſo high a ſum as we are never able fully to diſcharge 3 he proveth not- 
withſtanding, that- brotherly love may ftand for one very good paiment toward that debt : whereapon. he 
concludeth, that hatred between brethren ought to be banifhed; for that if it once creepe in and get be- 
tyeews -it willbe avery hard matter torejoyne andreconcile them againe, Afterwards heteacheth aready 
and compendious way,how a man ought to mannage anduſe abrother ill-diſpoſed, In what manner brethren 
ſhould carry themſclves one to another, both during the life of their father, and alſo after his deceaſe ; diſ- 
courſing at large npon the duty tof thoſe who are the elder , or higher advanced in other reſpetts 3 
as alſo, what they ſhould do who are the younger 3 namely, that as they are not equall totheir other bre- 
thren in yeares, ſo they be their inferiours in place of honour and in wealth 3 likewiſe what meanes as well 
the one asthe other are to follow for to avoid envy 41d jealouſie, Which done, he teacheth brethren who in 
age come very ncare, their naturall duty avd kindveſſe that they ought to ſhew one unto another 3 to which 
prerpoſe he produceth proper examples of brotherly amity among the Pagans: Inthe end, ſince he cannot 
p:ſſubly eff ett thus much, that brethren ſhould evermore accordwell together, he ſetteth down what courſe 
they are totake in their differences and diſagreements 3 and how their friends ought to be common between 
them 3 and for a final concluſion,he treatethof the hone$t care and reſpettive regard one of another that 
they ought to have,and eſpecially of their kinsfolkewhich he enricheth with two other notable examples, 


0 f Brotherly Love and eAmiy. 


City Sparta, were wont in their languge to call Aways, And two paralell pieces of rimber 
they are of anequalldiftancealunder, united and joyned together by orher peeces over- 
thwart: now it ſhould ſeeme, that this was a device fitting very well andagreeable tothe 
brotherly amiry ofthe ſaid rwo gods, for to ſhew that undivifible union which was between them 3 
and evenſo, I alſo do offer and dedicate unto you,O Nigrinesand Q4intas,this little treatiſe as tou- 
caingrhe amity of brethren, a gifr common unto you both as thoſe who are worthy of rhe lame : 
ſor tecing, that of your own accord you practice that already, which ir ceacheth and exh orteth vn- 
co. you ſhall be thonght nor ſo much to be admoniſhed thereby, as by your example toconfirmeand 
teftthe the ſame which therein is delivered ; and the joy whichyou ſhall conceive to ſee that ap- 
proved and commended which yourſelves do, ſhall give unto your judgement a farther aſſurance to 
contiruetherein 3 as if your aCtionts wereallowed and praiſed by vercuous and honelt beholders of 
the {ame, 4 
Ariſt:rchus verily, thefather of Theod:&es, ſcoffing atthe great number of thoſe Sophiſters or 
of counterieit {ages in his daies, ſaid: Thar in old time hardly could be found feren wiſe men 
throughout the world ; but in onr daits (quoth he) much ado there is to findſo many fooles or 1g- 
norant perſons, But I may very well and truly fay: That I ſee, in this age wherein we live, the ami- 
ty of Brethrento be as rare.as their hatred was in times paſt, The examples whereof,being ſo few 
as they were among our ancients, were thought, by menin thoſe dates living. notable arguments to 
fy mh Trogedies and Theaters with, as matters very firange, andin amanner fabulous; But contra- 
riwiſeall they tharlive inthis age, if happily they meer with two brethren that be good and kind 
one to another, wonder and maryell thereat as much as if they ſaw thoſe Afolioides, (of whom Ho- 
2:27 ſpeaketh ) whoſe bodies ſeemedto grow togerher in one : and as incredible and miraculous do 
they thinke it that brethren ſhoulduſe in common the patrimony, goods, friends, andflaves, which 
their farhers left behind untothem..asif one and the fame ſoule'alone ruled che feer, hands, and eyes 
of two bodies, And yet Natnre herſelfe hath ſerdown a lively example of that mncuall behaviour 
and carriage that ought to be among brethren.andrhe ſamenot far off,but even within our own bo- 
dics, wherein ſhe hath framed and deviſed for the moſt part thoſe members double, and as a = 
would 


T= ancient ſtatves repreſenting the two brethren Caſtor and Pollax, the inhabitants ofthe 
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would ſay,brethren-like and twins,which be neceſſary, to wir, two hands, two feet,twoeyes,two 
ears,and two noſtrils; ſhewing thereby, that ſhe hath thus diſtinguiſhed them all, nor only for their 
naturailhealth and ſafety,bur alſo for a mutual ahd reciprocal help,and nor for to quarrell and fighr 
one with another, As for the hands,when ſhe parted them into many fingers, and thoſe of une. 
quall length and bigneſſe,ſhe hath made them of all other organicall parts, the moſt proper, artifi. 
c1605;2rd workman-like inſtruments 3 inſomuch as that ancient Philoſopher Anaxagoras aſcribed 
tie .cry cauſe of mans wiſdome and underſtanding unto the hands, Howbeit, the contrary unto 
this ihould ſeem rather tobe true; for man was not the wiſeſt of al other living creatures in regard 
of his hands,but becauſe by nature being endued with reaſon, given to be witty,and capable of Arts 
& Sciences, he was. likewiſe naturally furniſhed with ſuch inſtruments as theſe. Morover,this is well 
known unto every man,that Nature hath formed of one and the ſameſeed,as of one principle of life, 
twozthree,and more brethren 3 not to the end that they ſhould be atdebare and variance, bur thar 
being apart and aſunder they might the better and more commodiouſly help one another, For 
thoſe men with three bodies and a hundred armes apeece, which the Poers deſcribeunto us ( if ever 
there were any ſuch) being joyned and growntogetherinall their parts, were not able ro do 
thing at all when they were parted aſunder,or,as it were, without themſelves: which brethren Can 
do welleriough, namely, dwell and keep within houſe and go abroad together, meddle in affaireg of 
State, exercite husbandry and tillage one with another,incaſe they preſerve and keep wellthar princ- 
ple of amity and benevo:ence which nature hathgiven them, For otherwiſe they ſhould (If 
poſe) nothing differ from thoſe feet which are ready to trip or ſupplant one another, and cauſethem 
cocatcha fall : or they ſhould reiemble thole hands and fingers which enfolded and claſpe one ano» 
ther untowardly againſt the courſe of nature, Bur rather according as in one and the ſame body, 
the cold, the hot, the dry, and the moilt, participating likewiſe in one and the ſame nature andnoy. 
riſhment;if they do accord and agree welltogether , engender an excellent temperature and moſt 
pleaſant harmony, to wit, the heaith of body, without which, neither allche wealth of theworld, 
as menſay, 

Nor power of royall Majeſty, 

Which equall is to deity , 
have any pleaſure , grace, or profit: but incaſe theſeprincipallelements of our life, cover to have 
more than their juſt proportion, and thereupon breake out into a kind of civiliſedition, ſeeking one 
to ſurcreaſe and over-grow another, ſoone there enſueth a filthy corruption and confuſion which 
overthroweth theſtate of the body and the creature it ſelfe ; ſemblably, by the concord of brerhren, 
the wholerace and houſe is in good caſe and flouriſheth, thetriends and familiars belonging ro then 
(like a melodiousquire of muſicians) makea tweet conſent and harmony : for neither they do, nor 
ſay, nor thinke any thing that jarceth or is contrary one to the other, 

Whereas in diſcord ſuch, and taking part, 

Thhe worſt eft ſoones do ſpeed, whiles better ſmart, 
To wit,ſome ill-tongued varler,and pick-thankecarry-tale within the houſe, or ſomeflattering clay- | 
back comming between, andentring into the houle, or elſe ſome envious and malicious neighbont 
inthe City, For like as diſeaſes do ingender in thoſe bodies which neither receive nor ſtand wel 
affected to their proper and familiar nouriſhment, mavyy appetites of ſtrange and hurtfu]l meats; 
even ſo, a flanderous calumniation of jealouke being gotten once among thoſe of a bloud and kin- 
dred, doth draw and bring wirhall evill words and naughty ſpeeches , which from without areal- 
wales ready enough to run thither,whereas a breach lieth open.and where there is ſome faulr alrea- 
dy, Thar divine Maſter and ſoothſayer of Arcadie, of whom Herodoris writeth, when he hadloft 
one of his own naturallfeet, was forced upon neceſlity to make himſeiſe another of w 00d: but: 
brother being fallen our and at war with a brother, and conſtrained togetſome firangertobehis 
companion, either our of themarket place and common hall of the City as he walketh there, ot 
from the publike place of exerciſe.where he uſeth to behold the wreſtlers and others ; in my con- 
ceit doth nothing elle but willingly cut off a part or limbe of his own body made of fleſb, & engrafe 
ted faſt unto him, for to ſet another intheplace, which isof another kind and alrogerher afirat- 
ger, Foreven neceſſity it ſelfe which doth entertaine, approve, and ſecke for triend{hip and mi- 
tuall acquaintance, teacheth us to honour, cheriſh, and preſerve that which is of the ſame natute 
and kind ; for that withoutfriends, ſociety, and fellowſhip we are not able to live ſolitary and alone 
as moſt ſavage beaſts, neither will our nature endure it : and theretore in Merarder he faith very 
welland willy: | 

By jolly cheer and | aukets day by day , 

T hink_we to finde(O father) truſty friends, 

T o whom our ſelves and life commit we may ? 

No ſpeciall thing for coſt to make amends , 

I found he hath, who by that means hath met 

With ſhade of friends; for ſuch I count no bet, 
For to ſay atruth, moſt of our friendſhips be bur ſhadowes, ſemblances and images of that fit 
_ which nature hath imprinted and engraffed the children toward their parents,in brethre2 £9 
ward their brethren: and he who doth not reverence nor honor it, how can he perſwade and make 
ſtrangers beleeve that he beareth ſound and faithfull good will uncotravgers, Or what man ur 
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who in his familiargreetings and ſalutations, or in his lerters will call lus friend and companion 
Brother, and cannot findin his heart ſo much as ro go with his brother in che ſame way? For as it 
wereapoint of great folly and madnefle, to adorn the ſtatue of a brother, and inthe mean time ro 
bear and maim his bodyzeven ſozto reverenceand honor the'name of a brother in others.& withalto 
ſhun,hate and diſdain a brother indeed, were the caſe of one that were out of his wits, and who ne- 
ver conceived in hisheartand minde,thar Nature isthe molt ſacred and holy thing, in the worid, 
And here in this place, I cannot chooſe buccallrominde, how ar Rowe upon atime [took upon me 
co be umpire berweentwo brethren, of whomthe one ſcemed to make profeſſion of Philoſophie; 
buthe was(as afcer it appeared) notonly untruly entituled by the name of a Brother;bur allo as talſely 
called aPhiloſopher:for whenl requeſted of him that he ſhould carry himſelfasaPhiloſopher toward 
his Brother,and ſuch a Brother as altogethcr was unterrered and ipnorart: In thatyou ſay (ignoranc 
(quorh he)T hold well with you,and Iavow iratcuth3 bur as for Brother, Itake it fornoſuch grear 
and vencrable matter, to have ſprung trom the ſame loins, or to havecome forth of one womb. Well 
(laid Iagain)Itappears that you makeno great account to iflue our oitheſame naturall members; bur 
all men elſe beſides you, ifthey donor think and imagine to in-their heats; yet Iam ſure they do 
both fing and ſay that Nature firſt, and then Law (which dcth preſerveandmaintain Nature) have 
eiven the chief place of reverence and honor next aſter the gods, unto father and morher ; neither 
can men perform any ſeryice more acceptab.eunto the gods then to pay willingly, readily and affe- 
Rionately unto parents who begat and brought them forth,unto nurſes and fotters that reared them 
up.the intereſt and uſury for the od thanks \ beſides the new which arc duc unto them, And onthe 
otherſide again, there 15 not a more certain fign and mark ofa very Atheilt ; rhan either to neglect 
parents, or to be any wayes ungracious or defective 1n duty unto them ; and therefore whereas we 
are torbidden in exprefle rerms by the Law.to do wrong or hurt unto other men: jf one donot be- 
have himſelfro father and mother both in word and dee, ſo as they may have (1 do not ſayno 
diſcontencment and diſpleaſure,bur) joy & comfortthereby, men eftecmhim to be cofate codiefſe 
and irreligious, Tell me now,whataCtion,what grace, what diſpoſition of childrentowards their 
parents,can be more agreeable and.yeeld them greater contentment than to ſeeg00d will kinde affe- 
Rionfaſt and aſſured love between brethren? the which a man may cably gather by the contrarie in 
other ſmaller matrers, For ſeeing that fathers and mothers be diſpleaſed orherwhiles with their 
ſonnes, if they miſuſe or hardly 1ntreat ſome home-bornſlave whom they fer much Bore by : if I 
fayzthey be vexed and angry,when they ſee them'to make noreckoning and cate of their woods and 
grounds wherein they took ſome joy and delight; conſidering alſo that the good kind-hearred old 
tolk ofa gentle and loving affection thatthey have|be offended if ſome hound or dog bred up with- 
in houſe, oran horſe benor well tended and looked unto; laſt of all, ifthey grievewhen they per- 
ceive their childrento mock.find fault with, or defpile the lectures, narrarions, ſpoits.,fights, wreſt- 
lers,and others that exerciſefeats of ativity, which themſelves ſometime highly eſteemed : Is there 
any likeliſhood that they in any meaſure can indureto ſee theirchildren hate one another ? ro en+ 
tertain braules and quarrels continually ? to be everſnarlivg, railing and reviling one anorher ? and 
inall enterpriſes and actions alwayescrofſing,thwarting and iupplanting one another?I ſuppoſe there 
is no man will ſo ſay, Thenonthe contrary fide, if brethren love together and be ready one to do 
for another 3 if they drayy in one line and carry the like affeion with them 3; tollow the ſame ftudies 
andtakethe ſame courſes 3 and how much nature hath divided & ſeparated ihem in body,ſo much 
ro joyn for it'again inmind ; lending one another their helping hands in all cheir negotiations and 
affairs; following the ſame exerciſes ; repairing to the ſame diſputations, aud frequenting the ſame 
plaies, games and paſtimes , ſo as they agree and communicate in allchings : cexrainly this grear love 
and amity among brethren, muſt needs yeeld ſweet joy and happy comforc to their tather and mo- 
ther in their old age: and therefore parents take nothing"fo much pleaſure , when their chiidren 
rove eloquent orators, wealthy men, or advanced to promotions and high places of dignitie 3 as 
oving and kind one toanother 3 like as a man ſhall never ſee a father ſo delirous of eloquence , of 
riches,or of honor;as he is loving to his ownchildren, Ir is reported of Queen Apollonis the Cyzi- 
cen, mother to-King Exmeres, arid to three other Princes, ro wit, Attalus, Phileterus and Athe* 
16x, That ſhe reputed and reported her ſelf to be right happy, and rendred thanks unto the immor- 
tall gods, norfor her riches, nor royallport and majeſty 3 bur thar ic was her good fortune to ſee 
tnole three younger ſonnes of hers.ſerving as Penſioners and Eſquires of thebody to Eumencstheir 
elder brother , and himſelf living fearleſſe andin ſe-urixy inthe mid(t of them, ſanding about his 
perſon with their pollaxes,halberds,and partiſanes intheix hands, and girded with ſwords by their 
hides, Onthe other fide, Kivg Xerxes perceiving , that his ſonne Och ſetanambuſh andlaid 
trains to murder his brethren,died for very ſorrow and anguiſh of heart, Terrible and grievous ate 
the wartes,ſaid Euripides. between brethren; butunto their parents above all others moſt grievous; 
for that whoſoever hateth his ownbrother , and maynot vouchſafehim agoodeeye and kind look, 
cannot chooſe bur in his heart blame the father that begar him , and the mother that bare him. 
We read that P;{ftrarus married his ſecond wife, when his ſons whom he had bythe former were 
now men growen, ſaying.Thar ſince he ſaw them proveſo good and towardly, he gladly would be 
the father of many motethar might grow tp like them; evenſo, good and loyall L Er willnot, 
onely affe&t and loveone another fortheir paretits ſakes , but alſo love rheir parents ſo much the 


more, in regard of their muryall kindneſſe, as making this acconnt, thinking alſo and ſayingrhus 
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ro themſelves ; That they are obliged and bounden unto themin many reſpe&s, bur principally for 


- their brethren , as being the molt precious heritage, the ſweereſt and molt pleatant poſſeſſion 


that they inheritby them, And therefore Homer did very well, whenhe brought in Telemachy 
among other calamities of his , reckoning thisfor one , that he had no brother ar all; and ſaying 
thus: 
For Jupiter my fathers race in me alone, 
Now ended hath, and given me brother none, 
As for Hefodus he did not well to wiſh andgive advice to have an only begotten ſonne, to be the 
full beir and nniverſall inheritor of a patrimonie ; even that Heſiodus who was thediſciple of thoſe . 
Muſes, whom men have named yZoas, as it were Jus ves, for that by reaſon of their muryal affe. 
Rion and fiſter-likelove they keep aiwayes together, Cettes, the amity of brethrenis ſo reſpe- 
dive to parents, thatit isbotha certain demonfſtrationthat they love father and mother, and alfg 
ſuch an example and leflon unto their children :o love together, as there 1s none other: like unto 
it, burcontrariwile , they takean ill pretzdent to hate their own brethren from the firſt origi- 
nall of their father ; for hethart liverh continually and waxeth oid in ſuits of law, in quarrels and 
diſlenfions with his own brethren, and afterward ſhail ſeem to preach unto his children for to 
live friendly and lovingly together, doth as much as he, who according to the common pro- 
verb: ES 
The ſores of others will ſeem to heal and cure, 
And is himſelf ulcers full impure, 
and fo by his own deeds doth weaken the efficacy of his words, If then Ereocles the Thebane, 


when he had once ſaid unto his brother Polynices,in Exripides, 


To Starres about Sunne-riſing wou'd I mount, 
And under earth deſcerd as farre again , 
By theſe attempts , if I might make account 
This ſoveraign roialty of gods to gain, 
ſhould come afterwards again unto his ſonnes, and admoniſh them 
For to maintain and honour equall ſtate, 
Which knits friends ay in perfet maity » 
And keeps thoſe link't who ave confederace , 
Preſerving cities in league and amity : 
For nothing more procares ſecurity , 
In all the world, than doth equality, 
who would not mock him and deſpiſe his admonition ? And what kinde of man would Atrew 
have been reputed , if after he had er ſuch a ſupper as he did before his brother , he ſhowld inthis 
manner have ſpoken ſentences and given inſtruvgion ro his own chi.dren ? 
When great miſhap ar:d croſſe calamity 
Hpon aman ts fallen ſudderly, 
The onely meed is fonrd by amity . | 
. Of thoſe whom blood hath joyned perfettly, | 
Baniſh therefore we muſt , and rid away clean, all hatred from among brerhren, as a thing which 
is a bad nurſeto parents in their old age, anda worſe folireſſe to children intheir youth ; beſides, it 
giveth occaſion of ſlander,calumniation and obioquie among their fellow-citizens and neighbours, 
for thus do men conceive and deem of it: Thar brethren having been nouriſhed and brought up 
together ſo familiarly from their very cradle.it cannot be that they ſhouldfall our andgrow touch 
terms of enmity and hoſtility , unlefle they were privy one to another of ſome wicked plots and 
moſt miſchievous pra&tiſes, For great cauſes they muſt be, that are able ro undo great friend{hip 
and amity , by means whereof hardly or unneth afterwards they can be reconciled and ſurely knit 
again, For like as ſundry pieces which have been once artificially joined _rogether by the 
means ofglue or ſoder, if the joynt be looſe or open,may be rejoined or ſodered again; butifan 
entire body that naturally is united and grownin one, chance to be broken or cut and lit aſunder, 
It will bean hard piece of work to firid anyglew or foder ſo Rirong as to reunite theſame and make 
it whole and ſound, even ſo thoſe muruall amities which either for profit or upon ſome need were 
firſt knit between men,happen tocleave and part in twain,it isan eafie matter to reduce them cloſe 
together ; bur brethrenif they be once alienated and eſtranged,(oas that the naturall bond of love 
Cannot hold them together, hardly will they piece again or agree ever after : and ſay they be made 
triends and brought to attonement , certainly ſuch reconciliation maketh in the former rent! 
breach an ill-favoured and filthy ſcar, as being alwayes full of jealouſie,diftruſt,and ſuſpicion, True 
1t15.that all jars and enmities between man and man; entring into the heart, rogether with thole 
paſſhons which be moſt troubleſome anddangerous of all others,to wit.a peeviſh-humor of con- 
tention,choler;envie and remembrance of injuries done and palt,do breed grief, pain,and vexarioh 
bur ſurely that which is fallen berween brother and brother, who of neceſſity are ro communicate 
together inall ſacrifices & religious ceremonies belonging to their fathers houſe, who are tO be 1n- 
terred another day in one andthe ſame ſepulchre. and live in the mean time otherwhiles under one 
roof, and dell in the ſamehouſe, andenjoy poſſeſſions, lands, and renements confining oneupen 
another,dorh continually preſent unto the eye that which rormemterh the heart, irputreth _—_ 
| = 
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mind daily and howerly of their folly and madnefſe;for by means thereof that face and countenance 
which ſhould bemolt lweer,beſt known,and of all other likeſt,is become moſt firange, hideous, and 
unpleaſant to the eye ; that voice which was wont to be even from the cradlefriendly andfamili- 
ar,1s now become moſt fearfuiland terrible to theear 3 and whereas they lee many other brethren 
cohabit together inone houle, fitat one tab.e torake thelt repalt, occvpie the lame lands, and uſc 
the ſame ſervants, without dividing them; whar a grief 1s1t, that chey thus fallen out, ſhould part 
their friends, their hoaſts and gvetts, and in one word , make allrhing that be cemmorramong 
other brethren private,and whatloever ſhould be familiar and acceptable to become contrarie 4nd 
odious? Over and beſides, here is another inconvenience and mi{.hief , which there isno man ſo 
ſimple,bur he muſt needs conceive and under{tand:That ordinary ricnds and tabic companions may 
begotten and ſtollen (as it were) from others 3 allian:e and acquamtance there may be had new, if 
the former be lolt, even as armour, weapons androols may be repaired, it rhey be worn, or new 
made,if che firlt begone 3 but to recover a brother thar is lot, it 18 notpoſſibie , no more than to 
make anew hand, if one be cut away , or toler anorhcreye inthe place of that which is plucked 
out of the head: and therefore well ſaid that Perſian Lady, when ſhe choſe rather 'to ſavethe life of 
her brethren than of her children: For chiidren (quoth the) Imay have more, bur (n:e my father 


- and mother be both dead, brotier ſhall I never have, : | 
But what is to be done, will ſomemanſay,in caſe one be matched with a bad brother? Firſt, this 


we ought evermore to remember, thatin all ſorts otamiries rhere 15 to be foynd ſome badneſſe; and 


molt true is that ſaying of Sophocles ; 

Who ſt to ſearchthrozrohout wathind, 
More bad than good 7s [rre to find, : 

No kinred there is, no ſo.iery, no fellowſhip no amity and jove, tharcan be found {ncere, ſound, 
pure and clearfrom all faulcs, TheLacedzmontan who had married a whe of lictle {tature : We 
muſt(quotihe) of evils chule ever the leatt;even ſo in mine ad:ife.a man may very well and wile- 


w 


ly givecounſell nnto brethren, to bear rather with the moſt domellicall imperte&tion: and the in- 


firmities of their own blood,than to rtie thote of ſtrangers 3 for as the one 1s blameleſſe, becaw'e ir is 
neceſſary, ſo the otheris blame-worthy z for char it is vountary : ſor neither rable-iriend and fel- 
low-gamelter, norplay-fere oftheſame age.ne yer hoaſt orguelt 

Is bend with links (of braſſe by hand not wrourht) 

Which ſhame by kind Fath forg'd, and coſt us nonght, 


bur rather that friend, who isthe ſame blood, who had his nouriſhment and bringing up with vs, 


begotten of one tather,and who lay in the ſame mothers womb;unto whom it ſeemerh rhar *Vertue 
her ſelfdoth allow connivency and pardon of fome fau:ts ſo 2s a man may ſay unto a brother when 
he doth a fauit, , 

Witleſſe;ſtarknaught yea, wretched though thon be, 

Yet can I not forſake and caſt off thee, 


* 1. Miners 
va. Ody\, ve 
331, 


leſt that (ereI be wellaware) I might ſeem in my hatred towards thee, for to puniſh ſharply, crnel- 


ly.,andunnatnrally in thy perſon, ſome infirmity or vice of mine own father or mother, inſtilled in- 


co thee by their ſeed, As for rangers and ſuch as are not ofour blood, we ovghr not rolove firlt, 
and afterwards make triall and judgement of them ; bur firſt we mult trie andthentru(t andlove 


them afterwards;whereas contrariwiſe, nature hath not given unto proof and expericn:e theprece- 
dence and prerogative to' go betore lore , neither dcth ſhe expect acccording to thar common 
proverb; That a man ſhouldeata * buſhell oſtwo or falr with one whom he minded to love and 
make hisfriend 3 bur even from our nativity hath bred in us and with us the very prini.ple and 
cauſe of amity. in which regard we ought notro be birter untoſnch, nor ro ſearch toc. neeriy into 
their faulrs and infirmities, 

Bur what will you ſay now if contrariwiſe ſome there be. whoif mecraliens and flragcers other- 
wite, yet itthey take a fooliſh love and like unto them either arthe tavern or at ſome game and 


* Medinonus 
15 a meaſure 
conmainng 
6 madyir, 

. which 1s a- 
bout 6 pecks 
W'th us, 


paliime, Or fall acquainted with them at the wreſtling or fen. ing f: bool, can be coment to wink at 
their faults, be ready ro excuſe and jullifie them, yea. and takedeliohr and pleaſure therein; bur if 
their brethren do amiſle, they be exceeding rigorods vnto them and inexorables n1y,you thall have 
many ſnch.whocan abide to love chvriiſh dogs,and skittith hor'es,yea,and finde jntlicir hearts to 


feed and make much offell onn-es ſhrewd cars,curft v nyappy apes.an lrernble lion»; but they can- 
not endure the haſty and cholerick humor.the ercor & ignorance or {one ictle ambition; humor of 
a brother, Others again the.ebe, who nrrotheircon-ubines and har'ors willnot (ti; k to alligne 
over and paſle away goodly houſes and fair lands ]ying thereto ; bur with tteir brechren chey will 
vTrangle and.co rolaw, nay, they will be ready to enter the liſts and combac for aplct of 2round 
yhereupon a houle ſtanderh,abour ſome corner ota mefſuage or end ofa little renemenr , and after- 
verds attributing unto this their hatred of brerhren.the colourablename of hating ſin and wicked- 
eſſe. they go up and down curhing, dereſting and reproching them tor their vices. whilesin others 
hey are never offended nor diſcontented therewith, but are willing enough daily to frequent and 


wr oe: company, Thus much in generall tearms by way of preamble orprozxme ofthis whole 
reatiſe, 


| Ic remainerh now that I ſhon!d enter into the dodrine and inftru&ions thereto belonging. 
/2crem I would notbegin as others have done at the partition of theirheritage or patrimonie; but 
: N 2. | Gs 
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Wo no, 
t the naughty emulation, hearr-burning and jealouſy which ariſerh between them during thelife of 
theirpatents, Ageſilaus King of Lacedemon was wont alwayes to ſend as apreſent unto each one 
of theancients of the Ciryzeven as they were created Senators, a good oxe,inreftimony that he ho. 
nored their vertue : at length the lords called Ephori, who were the cenſurers and overſeers of each 
mans behaviour, condemned him for this ina fine to be paid unto the State,ſubſcribing and addi 
areaſon withall ; for that by theſe gilts ahd largefles he went abour roſteal away their hearts an 
favors to himſelf alone, which onghc indifferently to regard the whole body of the City-3 evenſoa' 
man may do well to give this counſel unto aſonne, in {uch wiſe toreſpect and honour hisfather 
and mother, that he ſeek not thereby togain their whole love , nor ſeem to turn away their favour 
and affeion'from other children wholy unto himſelf; by which practiſe many do prevent,under- 
mine and ſupplant their brethren, and rhus under a colourable and honeſt pretenſe in ſhew, bur in- | 
deed unjuſt and unequall,cloke and coyer their avarice and coxetous defireztor after a cautelous and 
ſubrill manner they in{inuate themſelves and ger berween them and home,and ſo defraud and couſen 
chem ungentlemanly of their parents love , which 1s thegreateſt and faireſt portion of their inherj- 
tance,who eſpying their time,and raking the opportunity and vantage when their brethrenbe other- 
wiſe employed, and lealt doubt of their pradtiſes, then they beſtir them moſt, and ſhew themſelves 
in beſt order,obſequious,double-diligent,ſober and modeſt,and namely,in ſuch things as their other 
brethren do either fail or ſeem tobe (lack and forgerfuil. Bur brerhren ought to do clean contrary, 
for ifthey perceive their father to be angry and diſpleaſed with one of them, they ſhould interpoſe 
themſelves and undergo ſome part of the heavy load,they ought ro eaſe their brother,and by bear- 
ing a part, heipto make the burden]ighter;then (I ay) mult they by theirſervice and miniſtery grati- 
fie their brother ſomuch, asto bring him in ſome ſort in grace and favour again with their father, 
and when he hath failed fo far forth in negle&ting the opportunity of time , or omitting ſome other 
buſinefle which hardly will afford excuſe, they lay the tavlt and blame upon his very nature and di- 
poſition, as being more mcet and fitted for other matters, And hereto accordeth well that ſpeech 
of 4 gamemnon 1n Homer > : 
Hefailted not through idleneſſe, 
::or yet for want of wit , 
But looks on me, and did expect 
my motive unto it, 
even ſo one good brother may excuſe another and ſay ; He thought I ſhould have donear, and left 
this duty ter me to do:neither arefathers themſelves (trait laced,but willingly enqugh te admir ſuch 
rranflations and gentle inverſions of names as theſe; they can be content to belceve their children, 
when they term theſnpine negligence oftheir brethren plain fimplicity,their tupidity and blockiſh= 
nefle, upright dealing anda good conſcience; theirquarrelous and jitig1ous nature; a mind loth to be 
troden under-foot and utterly deſpited, Inthis manner he that will proceed with an intent only ro 
appeaſe his fathers wrath.ſhallgain thus much moreover; That not only his fathers choler wilthere- 
by be much diminiſhed reward his brother , but his love allo much more encreated, unto himſelt: 
howbeit,afterwards when he hath thus made all we!l, and ſarisfied his father to his good content- 
ment:then muſt heturnand addrefſe himſelf ro his brother apart, rouch him ro the quick, ſparehim 
never a whit, but with all liberty of language tell him roundly of his fault , and rebuke him for this 
treſpaſſeſor ſurely tis not good toule indulgency and connivency to a brother,no more than ro in- 
ſulr over him too much , andtread him under foot if he havedone amiſſe, (for as this bewraietha ' 
Joy that one takerh ar his fall;ſo that implieth a gvilrinefle with him in the ſame tranſerefſion:butin 
this rebuke and reproof,ſuch meaſure would be kept, that it may teſtifie a care todo him good, and 
yet a diſpleaſure for his fault;for commonly he that bath peepamott earneſt advocate andaffeCtionat | 
;nterceſior for him to his father and mother , will be his ſharpeſt accuſer afterwards when he hath 
him alone by himſelf, Burpur the caſe , that a brother having nor all offended , be blamed not- 


. withſtanding and accuſed to father and mother, howſoerer in other things, it is the part of huma- 


nity and duritull kindnefle to ſuttain and bear all anger and forward diſpleaſure of parents; yer inthis 
cale, the allegations and defences of one brother in the juſtification ot an other , when he is inho- 
cent, unjuſtly tradyced, or hardly uſedor wronged by his parents, arenot to beblamed, but al- 


lowable and grounded upon honeſty : neither need a brother tear to hear that reproch in S0- 
procles: 


Thou graceleſſe imp, ſo farre grown ont of kind , 
As with thy Sire, a counter plea to find, | 

when ſrankly and freely he ſpeaketh in the behalf of his brother, ſeeming to be unjuſtly con- 
demned and opprefled, For ſurely by this manner of proceſle and pleading , they thatare con- 

han i rake more joy in being overthrown, than if they had gathered the victory and better 

and, | 
Now aſter thar a father is deceaſed, itis wellbeſeeming and fit, that brethren ſhould more affe- 
Aional.y love-than before, andtick more cloſe together: for thenpreſently their naturall love unto 
cheir farher which iscommonto them all, ovghrro appear indifferently in mournirg together and 
lamenting for his dearh:then are they to reje& and caſt behind them all (uſpicions ſurmized of buz- 
zedinto their heads by varlers and jervants, all landerous calumniations and falſe reports, brovght 
.unco them by pick-thanks and carry-tales on both ſides, who would gladly ſow ſome difſen6on be- 
tween 
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rweenthem : then are they togive ear unto that which fabies do repoxt of the reciprocall love of 
Caſtor and Pollux3 and namely,how it 15 ſaid,Thar Polx killed one with his filt for rounding him in 
theear, and whiſpering a tale againſt his brortherCafor, Afterwards , when they ſhall comerothe 
parting of their patrimomie andtathers goods among them, they ought not (as 1t were) to give de- 
Hance and denounce war one againſt another, as many there be who come prepared tor that purpoſe 
xeady to encounter,finging this note , FLY 
O Alal Alalayrow hearken and come fight, 
| Who art of warre fo fell,the daughter right. | | 
But that very day of all others they oughtro regard and obſerve molt , as being the time which co 
them is the beginning either of mortall waTTre and enmity irreconcileable or eile ot periect friend- 
ſhip and amity perdurable: at whichinſtant they ought among themielves alone;to divide their por- 
cions if it be poſſible; if nor, then to doir in the pretence ctone indifferent and common friend be- 
tween them,who may bea witnes to their who.e order andproceeding;and ſo when after a loving 
and kind manner.and as becomerh honeſt and weil diſpoſed perſons, rhey have by caſting lots gor> 
ren each one that which is his rightzby which courte (as Pluoſaid they ought ro think that there js 
given and received that which is meet andagreeableſor every one,and ſoto hold themſchesthere- 
with contented : this done,I ſay they are to make accountthar the ordering, managinz, andadmini- 
ration onely of the goods and heritage 1s parted and divided;but the enjoying . uſe and poſſeſſion 
of all remaineth yet whole in common bertwecn them, Butrho!erhatin this partition and diftribu- 
tion of goods, pluck one f:om another the nurſes that gave raem ſnck , or fuch youths as were fo- 
ſteredand brought up together with them of infants, and with whom alwayes they had lived and 
loved familiarly 3 well may they prevail fo farre forth with eager purſuing theic wilfuinefſe, asrogo 
away with the gain of aſlave-perhaps of greater price: bur intead thereo:,they lo the greateſt and 
moſt precious things in all cheir patrimonie and inheritan.e, an1 nteerly betray thelove ofa bro- 
ther, and the confidence that otherwile they might have had in him, Some alio we have known, 
who upon a peeviſh wiltulnefle onely, and a quarrelous humour, and without any gain at all, hare 
in the partition of their fathers goods, carried rhemſeli es no berrer nor with greater.modeſty and 
reſve&:;thanif it had been ſome booty or pillage gotten in war, Such were Cha-iclzs and Antiochus, 
of the City Opzs.two brcthren,who ever as they mer with apiece of flver plate,made no more ado, 
bor cur it quite thorough rhe mids, and 1! therecame a garment into their hands, 1n two pieces it 
went, ſlit as neer(asthey could aim)juſt inthe middle, and lo they went either of them away with 
his part.ividing (as it were) upon ſome rragicall curſe and execration, 
T heir houſe and althe goods therein 
By edge of ſword ſo ſharp andkeen, 
Others there be who make their boatt and report with joy unto others, how in the partition of their 
pattimony they have by cunning caſtsconny-carched theic brethren , and over-wrought them ſo by 
their cautelous circumvention, tine wit and lie policies, as that they have gone away with the better 
part by odds: whereas indeed they ſhould rejoyce rather and pleaſe themlelves, itinmodefty, cour- 
refe kindnefle, and yeelding of their own right they had {urpafled and gone beyond their brethren, 
In which regard Achenodorus deſerceth to be remembred in this place ; and indeed there is not one 
here 1n theſe parts but remzembreth him well enough, This 4thezodarus had one brother elder 
than himſelf.named Zeno,who having taken upon him the management of the patrimonie, lett un- 
rothem both by their father,had imbezeld-and made away a good part of it; and in the end,forthat 
by foare he had carried away a woman and married her, was condemned for a rape, ard lot all his 
ownand his brothers goods , which by order of law was forfeit and confilcatero the. Exchequer of 
rhe Emperor: now was Athenodorys abovelaid, a very beardleſſe-boy i], without any hair on his 
face; and when by equity andthe Court of conſcience , his portion out of his fathers: goodsavas 
awarded and reſtored untohim, heſorſook nothis brother, bur brought all abro:d andparted the 
one half thereof with him again ; and notwirhtianding that heknew well enovgh rhar his brother 
had uſed no fair play,but cunning]y defrauded him ofmuch in the diviſion thereof, yer was henever 
avgry with him nor repented of his kindneſſe. byt mildly,chcerfully,and patiently endured rhatun- 
thavkfulne!s and folly of his brother. ſo much divulged and talked of th rovghont all Grzece, As to: 
Solon when he pronounced ſentence and determined in this manner as tovching the gore:nment 
ofthe weal-publick; That equality never bred ſedition 3 ſeemed very contuted.y rob! ing inthepro- 
portion Arithmeticall which is popular.in place of that other fair and good propo:tiohca'led Geo- 
metricall, Burhe that in an houte-or family would adviſe brethren (as P/aro did the Citizens of his 
Common-wealth)aboveail if poſſible it were to take away theſe words, Mine and [hize; More and 
not Mize:or t leaftwiſe (it that may not be)ro ſtand contented with anegall po tion,andro ma'n- 
tainand p:ejerve equality;ce:tes,hethould lay a notable and fingular foundation of amicy. concord 
and peace, and alwayes build the:eupon the famous examp'es of moſt noble and renowned perſo- 
nages, ſuch 2s Pitra-zzs was, who when theKing of Lydiademanded of him whether he had money 


and good: enough? Imay have (quoth he) more by one half if I would, by occafion ofmy brothers: 


death whoſe heir I am, | 
Bri foramuch as not oney inthe poſſeſſion augmentation and diminiſhing of goods. the leſſeis 
evcrmore ſet as an adverſe and crofſe enemy tothe more, bur allo (as Plato ſaid) hmply and univer- 
ſally there is alvy ayes motion and ſtitring in equality unbur reſt and repole inequ2liry;and fo all uy-, 
2 ever 
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evendealing and unequal! partition is dangerous for breeding difſenfion among brerhren: and uh- 
pofhible it 1s, thatinall rejpects they ſhonid be ever and equall 3 for thar either Nature at firſt from 
their very narivity,or Fortune afterwatds hath not divided with even hand their ſeverall graces and 
tavours among them, whereupon ptoreed «:nzie and jealonhe, which are pernicious maladies and 
deadly plagues.aiwel to houſes & families,2: alſo toſtates and Ciries:inthele regards (Ifay)therfore 
a great regardand heed would be taken , hothroprevent and alſo to remedie ſuch milchiets with 
ipecd,when they begin ficit ro ingender, 2.s for him whois indued with better giftszand harh the 
vantage ozer his other bretkren,ir were not amifle to give him conv{ell, firſt ro communicate unrg 
them thoſe gifts wherein he {eemeth toexcell and go beyond chem3 namely,in gracing and honout= 
ingthem aſwell as himſeif by h:s : redit and reputarion, in advancing them by the means of his great 
friends,and drawing them unt* their acquaintance; and incaſe he be more eloquent thanthey,ro of- 
ter them the ute thereof,whi-} although ir be employed (as it were) in common is yet nevertheleſs 
his ownftill then ler him no: thew any fgne of pride and atrogancy, as though he'diſdained rhem, 
but ratherin ſome meaſure by abafing, ſubmitting and yeelding a little to them inhis behaviour, x0 
preſerve himſelf from envie, unto which his excellent parts do he opens and inone word;to-reduce 
that inequality which fortune harh made,unto ſome equality, as farre forth as poſſible it 1s to do,by 
the moderatecarriage of his mind. Luc!lws verily would never dain to accept ot any dignity or place 
of rule before his brother, notwithſtanding he was his elder; bur lerting his own time lip, expeQing 
the turn & courſe of his brother, Neither would Po!t#;x take npon him to be agodalone by himſelf, bur 
choſe rather with his brother Caftor to be a demy-god, andfor tro communicate unto him his own 
immortality.thorght itno diſgrace toparticipare with his mortal condition; andevenſo may a man 
ſay unto one whom he would admoniſh : My good friend , it lies in you without diminiſhing one 
whit of thoſe good things which you have ar this preſent, ro make your brother equail unto your 
elf, and ro joyn himin honour with you , giving him Jeave to enjoy (as it were) your greatneſſe, 
your gloty.your vertne,and your fortune 3 like as Plarodid in rimes paſt, who by putting down in 
writing;the names of his brerhren, and bringing them inas perſons ipeaking-in-h1s3 mot noble and 
excellent Treatiſes,cau'ed them by that means robe famous andrenowned in the Worid, Thus he 
graced Glancrs and Adamantus in his books of Policy : thus he honoured A»tipho; the youngeſt of 
them all, in his Dialogue named Parmezn:des, 

Moreover » asit is an ordinary thing to obſerve great difference and oddes in the natures and 
fortunes of brethren; ſo it is in manner impoſſible, that in all rhivgs andine.ery reipe:t any one of 
them ſhould excell che reſt, For true it is, that the four e:'ements, whi-h they lay were created of 
one and the {ame matter, have powers and qualities altogether contrary; but ſurely it was never yer 
ſeen, that of two brethren by one father and mother , rhe one ſhould be like unto that wiſe man, 
whom the Stoicks do fain and imagine, to wit, fair,lovely,bountifull, honovrable.rich,cloquenr;fiu- 
dious, civill and courteous ; and the other, foul, ill-fazonred, conremprible, iliberall, needy, nor 
able to ſpeak and deliver his mind, untaughr, ignorant, uncivill and unſociable, Bur evenin thoſe 
that are more obſcure, baſe and abject than others , there is after a ſort ſome ſpark of grace, of va- 
lour, of aptneſſe and inclination to one good thing or other: for as the common proverb goeth; 

With Calthrap thiſtles, rough and keen, with Prichkyreſi-harow, 
Cloſe Sions fair and ſoft.yea. Whitc-walflowers are ſeen to grow, 
Theſe good parts therefore, be they more or lefle in others, if herhat teemerh ro havethem infarre 
better and ingreater meaſure, donor debaſe, ſmother.hide and hinder them, nor deject bis brother 
(as in ſome ſolemnity of games for theprize) from all the principall honours, bur rather yeeld reci- 
procally unto him in ſomepoints,and acknowledge openly that in many things he is more excellent, 
and hath a greater dexterity than himſelf, withdrawing alwayes cloſely all occaſions and matter of 
envie, as it were fewell from the fire, ſhall either quench alldebare, or rather nor ſuffer it ar allto 
breed or grow to any head and lubttance, Now he that alwayes taketh his brother as a colleague, 
counſeller and coadjutor with him, in thoſe cauſes wherein himſelf is raken tobe his ſuperiour : as 
for example; Ithe be a profeſſed Rherorician & Oratour, uſing his brother to plead caules; if he bea 
Politician,asking his advice in government; ifa mangreatly friended.imployinghim in a&tions and 
affairs abroad; and in one word, in no matter ofconiequence and which may wincredit and repu- 
ration,leaving not his brother our,bur making him his fellow ard companion in all great and hono- 
rable occaſions, and ſo giving out of him, taking his counſell ifhe bepreſent, andexpedting his pre- 
ſence if hehcablent 3 and generally , making ir known that heis a man-not oflefle execution rhan 
himſeFF buc one ratherthat loveth not much to pur himlelf forth,nor tands ſo much upon winning 
reputation in the world, andſecking to be adyancedin credit; by this means he ſhall loſe nothing of 
his own, burtgain much unto hisbrother, Theſe be the precepts and advertiſements that a man 
may give unto him that 1s the berter and ſuperiour. 

To come now to him who is the inferiour. he ought thus to think in his mind; Thar his brother 
is not alone thar hath no fellow, nor the onely man in the world who is richer, better learned, or 
more renowned and glorious than himſelf, bur that often-times he alſo is inferiour ro a greatnum- 
ber yea.and ro many millions of us men, 

Who onthe earth ſo large do breed, 
Upon her fraits who live and feed, —— 
bur ifhe be ſuch an one as either goerh up and down, bearing envie unto all theworld ; orifhe i 
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of ſoill a nature, asthat among ſomany menthar ate fortunate, healone and none but he troubleth 
him,who ought of all other to be deareſt, andismoſt neetly joyned unto him by the obligation of 
blood, a int miy well ſay of him; That he is4bhappy 1n-the higheſt degree; and harh norleftumto 
' mnorhet-nan hving, any means rogo beyond him Wrerchednefle, As Heret therefore thoustit 
thattheRornans were bound to render thatks unto the gods in heaven, for that Sripio ſo ri6bte 
and brave man Was born m Rowe, SC notinany other City 3 16 every manis ro with and praywhts 
the cods;thar himfeif may furittornr all inprofpetiry,if not;yet that he might have a brother atleaft« 
wiſe eo attain tmnto that power andauthoriy 16 much defired;bur fome there be ſo-ntifortnhare knd 
unlackyby nature, wry en oi any goodriefle iti them, that they can rejoyce andtakea gitar ols- 

y inthis;ro have their finds 4dvanted rmcohigh places ofhonor,orto ſeerheif hbalts td ovieſts 
abro2d, pritves, rulers, rich atid mighty men; but rhe reſplendent glory oftheirbrechren they think 
doth edypſeand darkenitheit own rehowh';' they delightand joy to hear rhe fortunate exploits of 
their fathers recounted; or how their grear grandifres iong ago had the condirt ofarmics.antd were 
Jord prxtours and generals inthe hields, whetein they themielves had never any part, hot teteired 
therebyeirherhonor or prot 3 bur If there Hive fallenuncorneir brethren Ky orcar- hetirages ot 
poſſeſſions; if they havetiten unto high eftareand archieved honorable diamtits ; if they aread- 
vancedby rich and nobkema;tiages, then they ate caft down and their heatts bettotye; Ant yer it 
hadbehoved and right meet it were in the fifit place, ro be envious to «no 'mh tt all; bir ifthat 
maymnot be, rhe text way were to turn their envieourward, and eye-bite firangztrs, atd to ſhew ot 
ſpice unto aliens Who'are abroad, after rhe manner of thoſe who to rid themietits from avill edi. 
Kon at home; turn the fame upon their enemies without, and ſet them together by the cars, and 
like as Diomed:es in Homer {aid unto Glaucys, CgT EO Fo 

Of Trojans and their allies both, 
Who aide them for good will = 
Right many are beſide yotrr ſelfe 
For me in fight to kill: ! 
And you likewiſe have Greegs enough 
With whom in bloudy field 
You may yotr proweſſe try and not 
Meet me with ſpeare andſhicld, | | 
Even ſo it may be-ſaid unto them ; There be a number befides of concurreyts upon whom they 
may exerciſe their envy and jealoufie, and not with their nacurall brethren ; for-a brother ovghr 
not tobe like unto one of the ballance-ſcales,which doth alwaies contrary unto his teliow, foras 
onerileth the other falleth; bur as mall numbers do multiply the grearer, and feri® ro makeborh 
them bigger,and their ſelves too; even ſo an inferiour brorher by mulriplying the Rate of his bro- 
ther who 1s his ſuperior,ſhall both augment him and alſo increaſe and grow himſelfe rogerher with 
him inall good things : markethe fingers of your hand,rhat which ho!deth not the penin writing, 
orfiriketh theſtring of a lute inplaying (for that itis notable ſo ro do,nordiipoled & made narnral- 
ly for tho uſes)is never a whir the worſe for all that,nor terverh lefle otherwiſe, bur rhey all ſtir & 
move togtther,yea,and in ſome ſort they help one another in their actions, as being framed for the 
nonce,unequall and one bigger and longer than anorher; that by their oppoſition and meering'( as 
it were) round together, they might comprehend,claſpe, and hold any thing more ſnrte,{irong;and 
faſt, Thus Craterxs being thenaturall brother of King A»tigon: who reigned and ſwaid the frep— 
ter : Thus Perilazz allo the brother of Caſſander who wore the Crown, gave their minds ro be 
brave wartiers,and to lead armies under their brethren, or elſe applied themſelves to governe their 
houtes at homein their abſence 3 whereas on the contrary fide 44 Antiochi and Sclexci,asaito cer= 
raine Grypi and Cizicex; , And tach others , having nor learned to beare a lower ſaile than their 
brethren , and who could not content themſelves to fing a lower note , nor to reſt in 
a lecond place , bur aſpiring ro the enfigns and ornaments of royall dignitie, to wir, the pur- 
ple mantle of eftare with Crowne, Diadem; and Sceprer, filled rhem'elves and one anorher wirk 
manycalamities, yea. and heapedas many troubles npon all Af chroughorr, Nov foraſmuch as 
choſe eſpecially who by nature are ambitious and diſpoſed ro thirit afcer glory, be for themoſ? pare 
env10us and jealous toward thoſe who are more honoured and renowned than they ; it were very 
expedient for brethren, if they would avoid this inconvenience, not to ſezk&for to atraineeither 
honour;or authority, and credit, all by the ſamEtmeanes, bur ſome by onething. and ſome by ano- 


ther : for we ſee by daily experience it isat) otdinary matter that wild beats do fight and war one - 


with another;namely, when they fe:d in one and the ſame paſture ; and among Champions,and ſuch 
as ſtrive for the mallery infears of aCtiviry,we count thoſe for their adverſaties and concurrents on- 
ly;who profeſſe and praRiſe theſame kind of game or exerciſe; for thoſe that go to it with fiſts and 
nets are commonly friends good enough to ſuch ſword-fencersas fight at ſhatpe to the utterance, 
and well-willets tothe champions called Parcratiafte: likewite the runners in arace ayree fullavel] 
with wreſtlers : theſe I ſay, are ready to aid affiſt, and favour one anothet, which is the reaſon, rhat 
of the rwoſons of Tyndarus, Pollax wan the prize alwaiesat buffers, but Caſtor his Brother went a- 
way with thevidtory inthe race, And Homer very wellin his Poem feigned that Texcer was an ex- 
cellent archer, and became famous rhereby, but his brother Ajax was beſt at cloſe fighr and hand- 
lirokes, ſtanding to ir heay ily armed atall peeces, - FY 
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152 Of Brotberly Love. 
Andwith his ſhield ſo bright aud wide, 
Hts brother Teucer he d:d hide. | | 6 ah: | 
And thus it is with them that governea Stateand Common-weaie;, thoſethat be men of armes, 
ard mannage marriall affaires, never lightly do envy them much who dealein civill cauſes and ulerg 
make ipeeches unto the people ; likewite amongthoſe rhatprofeſſe Rheroricke and eloquence, ad- 
yocates who plead at bar, nevet fall our withthoſe Sophiſters that read lectures of oratory 3 among 
proteſlors of Phylick, they that cure by diet envy not the Chirurgions who worke by band; where- 
as they who endeavour and ſeek to win credit and eſtimation by rhe ſame arr,or by their faculty and 
ſufficiency in any one thing, doas much (eipecially if rhey be badly, minded withall) as thoſe rivals 
who loving one miſtris, would be better welcome, and find moregrace and fayour at her hands one. 
than another, True it is I muſt needs confefle, that they who go divers waies do no good oneto 
another ; bur ſurely ſuch as chooſe ſundry courſes of life donor only avoid the occaſions of envy, 
bur alſaby that meanes the rather have mutuall help one by the other : thus D-moſtheresand Chare 
ſorted well together 3 eſchines likewiſe and Exbulzs accorded 3 Hyperidesalſo and Leoſt henes were 
loversandfriends 3 in every which couple the *former imployed themſelves in pleading and ſpeak- 
ing beiote rhe people, and were writers and pen-men, whereas the other conducted armies, were 
warriers and men of a&tion, Brethren therefore who cannot communicate in glory and credit 
together without envy, ought £0 ler their defires and ambitious minds as far remote one from ano. 
ther. and turne them full as contrary as they can, if they would find comfort, and nor receive diſ- 
pleaſure by the proſperity and happy tuccefle one of another: butaboveall, a principall care andre- 
gard they mutt have ottheir kindred andallian.e yea,and otherwhiles of their very wives,and name- 
ly, when they be ready with their perillous ſpeeches many times to bow morecoales, and there 
enkind etheir ambitious humour, Your brother (quoth one) doth wonders; he carrierh all before 
him; hebeareth theſway ; no taike there is bur of him 3 he is admired, and every man maketrh 
court rohim: whereas. there is no reſortto you; no man commeth roward you 3 nothing ts there 
in you that menregard or ſer by, When theſe ſugge(tionsſhall be thus whiſpered. a brother thar is 
wile and well minded may well ſay thus againe: I have a brother indeed whole name is up and 
carrieth agreat:de; and \crily the greateſi psrt of his credit and authority is mine,and at my com+ 
mandement, For Socra :5 was wont to ſay that he would chooſe rather to have Dri his triend 
»Ananciens £04D his Dari: ks, And a brother who is of ſound and good judgement wili thinke that he hath 
pieceof coin. no lefſe benefit when his broth. r is placed ingrear eftare of government, biefled with riches. or ad- 
imag-wvorth Val Cd to credit and reputation by his gift of eloquence, than it himlelfe were ruler, wealthy,lear- 
2.ſhilings ned, and e:oquent, Thus you may ſee the belt and readieſt meanes that are ro qualife and miti- 
Theugoora. cate thisginequality between brethren, Now there be other diſagreements belides, that grow 
Auick, quickly between, eſpecially if they want good bringing up, and are nor well raught, and name- 
ly, inregard of their age, For common!ythe elder, who thinke that by geod right they ought to 
havethe command,rule,and government of their younger brethren in every thing, and who hold ir 
great reaſon that they ſhould be honoured, and have power and authority alwaies above them, 
commonly do uſe them hardly, and are nothing kind and lightſome unto them: the younger againe 
being Aubborne, wilfull,and unruly ready ajto to ſhake off the bridle, are wont to make no reckon- 
1ng of their elder brethrens prerogative, but ſer them atnaught and deipiie them ; whereby it com- 
eth to paſſe, that as the younger of one kde enviedare held down with envy, and kept under al- 
waies by their elder brethren,and ſo ſhun their rebukes, and {corne their 2dmonitions 3 1o theſe on 
the other ſide defrous to hold their own, and maintaine their preeminence and ſoveraignty over 
them, fiand alwaies in dreadleft their younger brerhren ſhould grow too mu. h, as if the riſing of 
them weretheir fall, Bur like as the cale tandeth in a benefit or 200d turne that is done, men ſay 
it 15 meet that the receiver ſhould efleeme the thing greater than it is, andthe gi: er make theleaſt 
0; it; even lo, he that can periwadetheelder, thar the time'whereby he hath the vantage ofhis 
other brethren isnogreat thing : and likewiſe the younger, thorhe ſhould reckon the ſamebirth- 
right for no{ma}l matter. he ſhalldoa good deed between themzindelivering the one from dildaine, 
contempt, and ſuſpition, and the other from irreverenceand negligence, Now foraſmuch as it is 
mcet thatthe elder ſhould rakecare and charge, teach and inliruct,admoniſh and reprove the youn- 
ger ; and as fit likewiſe the younger ſhould honour, imirate, and follow rhe elder: I could wiſh 
that the ſolli. rude and care of the elder favoured rather ofa companion and feilow, than of a fa- 
ther:that himſelf alſo would ſeemnot ſo much ro commandasto perſwade,and to bemore prompt 
and ready to joy for his younger drothers well-doing, and to praiſe himfor it, than in any wiſe take 
pleaſnre in reprehending and blaming him if happily he have forgotten his duty ; and in one word, 
to dothe one not only more willingly. bur alſo with greater humanity thanthe other, Moreover, 
the zealeand emulation inthe youncer ought rather to be of the nature of an imitation than either 
of jea:oufe or contention; for that imitation preſuppoſeth an opinion of admiration, whereas jea- 
louke and contention impiieth envy, which is the realon that they afte& and love thoſe who en- 
deaveur torelemble, and be like untothem ; bur contrariwile, theyare offended at thoſe and keep 
them down whoſtrive to be their equals, Now among many honours, which it beſeemerh the 
yourger to render unto his elder, obedience js that whichdelerverh moſt commendation, and wor- 
kerh a more aſſured and hearty affeRion, accompanied with a certaine reverence, which cauſeth the 
elder reciprocally,ard by way of requirall ro yeeld thelike;and co give place unto him, _ Cato, 
. naving 
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having from his infancy honoured and reverenced-his elder brother Cepion, by allmanner of obei- 
{ance and filence before him, 1n che end gained thus much by it, that when they were both men 
grown, he had 1o won him and filled him (as it were) with ſo greata reſpetand reverence of him, 
that he would neicher ſay nor do ought withour his privity and knowledge, For.it is reported, 
that when Cepio» had one dzy {igned and ſealed with his own ſigner a cerraine lecter reftimoniall , 
Caio his brother comming aſterwards would not ſer to his ſeale; which when Cep:0 underſtood, 
hecalled for the foreſaid teftimoniall andpluckt away his own ſeale, before he bad. once demanded * 
for what occalion his brother wou:d nor beleeve the deed, bur ſuſpe&ed his tellimony, Itſeemerh 
likewiſe, thatthe brethren of Epicurws ſhewed great reſpect and reverence unto him, in regard of 
the love and carefull good-will that he bare unto them 3 which appeared in this;that as toall other 
things elie of his.ſo to his Philoſophy e'pecially they were ſo wedded, as if they had been inſpired 
therewith, For albeit they were ieduced and decetved in their opinion. giving ovt,and holding al- 
waies (as they did)from their infancy.that never was any man ſodeep a«larke, norſo oreat a Philo- 
ſopheras their brother Ep:cars : yetit was wondetul: to conſider as well him that covid ſoframe 
and diſpoſe them, as themlelves alſofor being (6 difpoled and affetionateunto him. And verily, 

. evenamonrg the more moderne Philoſophers of latter time, Apeli2nizc the Periprretick, had con- 
vinced him of untruth (wholoever he was) that faid Lordſhip and giory could like no fellowſhip, 
for he made his brother Sorio» more famous and renowned than himle;fe, For mine own part, to 
ſay ſorrewhat of my lelfe; albeit that fortune hath done me many favours, in regard whereof Iam 
bound to render unto her much rhankes ; there is not any one for which Itake my ſelfeſo mn h 
obliged and beholding unto ker, as for the love that-my brother 7:02 hath aiwaies ſhewed and | . 
doth yet ſhewunto me3 a thing thatno man is able to deny, who hath never ſo uttle beenin our 
company, and you leali of all others doubt who haveconveried ſo familiarly with us, 

Now there be other occaſions of trouble which ought ro be taken heed ot.among thoſe brethren 
whichare of like age or ſomewhat neare in years ; ſmall pafſions ( 1 wort well ) they be, but many 
they are, and thoſe ordinary and continuall ; by meanes awhereol they bring with them anevill cy- 
ftome of vexing,fretting and angering one another ever and anon for [mall things, which in theend 
rurne into hatred and enmity 1rreconcileable : for when they ha\ e begun to quarreli one with ano- 
ther at their games and paſtimes, abour rhe feeding and fignting of fome little creatures that they 

| keep, to wit, quailes or cocks, and afterwards about the wreliling ot their boies and pages at the 
ichoole, or the hunting of their hounds in thechale, or the capariſonof their horſes ; rhey cannot 
more hold and refraine (when as they be men) their contentious veine and ambition in matters of 
more importance: thus the greateſt and mightieft men among theGreeks in our time, banding at 
the firſt-one againſt another 1n taking parts witheir dancers, and then in {ding with their mintirels, 
afterwards by comparing one with another who had the better ponds orbathing poo.es in the ter- 
ritory of Eaepſus, who had the fairer galleries and walking places, the Ratelier halls and places of 
pleature, evermcre changing and exchanging, and fighting ( as it were ) forrhe vantage of a piace, 
tiriving ſtill by way of odious compariſon, cutting and diverting another waythe conduCtpipes of 
tountaines, are become ſo much exa{perare one againſt 2nother, rhat in the meanetime they areut- 
rerly undone 3 for the tyrant 1s comezand hath takenallirom them ; baniſhed they are out of their 
own native country 3 they wander as poore vagabonds thorow the world, and I may be bold 
(well neare)to ſay,they are ſofar changed irom that they were before, that they be others qrite, 
this only excepred that they be the lameRtill in hatred one to another,, Thus it appeareth evidently, 
th:t brethren ought not alittle to reſiſt rhe jealouſe and contentions which breed among them up- 
on imal] trifles, even in the very beeginnig, and that by accuRteming themſelves ro yeeld andgive 
place reciprocally one to another, ſuffering themielves to be overcome andrake the foiie;and joy- 
ing rather to pleaſure and content one anorher, than to win the berrer hand one ot another: tor 
the victory which in old time they called the Cadmian viRory, was nothing elſe bur that vi- 
Ctory berween . brethren abour the City of 7 hebes, which is ot all other the molt wicked and 
milchievous, 

What ſhall we ſay moreover? Do not the affaires of this life miniſter many occaſions of di:a- 
preement and debate even among thoſe brethren which aremott kind and locing of all other ? Yes 
veriiy, But even thereinalſo.we muſt be carefull to ler the 1aid affaires to combare alone by them- 
ſelves.and not to put thereto any paſſion of contention or anger,as an anchor or hook tocar. h ho.d 
ot the patties. and pull them together for to quarrell and enter into debate 3 bur as it were in aba!- 
lance to look joyntly rogether.on whether ſide right and equity doth encline and bend, and ſo fnon 
as ever Wecan, to put matters in queſtion to the arbitrement and judgement of ſome g20d and in- 
different perſons, to purgeand make cleare all, before they are grownſo far.asthat hey havegorten 
a \\ſtaine or tinCture of cankered malice, which afterwards will never be waſhed or ſcoured out + 
which done.we are to inutate the Pythagoreans, who ,being neither joyned inkindred or con'an- 
prong, nor yer allied by affinity, bur the ſchollers in one ſchoole, and the fel'ows of one and the 

amediſcipline.if peradventure ar anytime they were ſo far carried away withcholer, that they fell 
to enterchange reproachfull and reviing taunts, yer before the ſun was gone down they won.d 
ſhake hands, kifſe, and embrace one another, be reconciled, and become good friends againe, For 
like as if there bea feaver, occaſioned by a botch or riſing in the ſhare, thereis no danger thereof, 
atit when the ſaid both is oone the feaxer ſtill contin, then it ſeemerh to be a malady procee- 
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ding from ſome more inward.ſecrer, and deeper cauſe; evenſothe variance between two brethren; 
when it ceaſerth togerher with th® deciding of a buſinefle,we mult thinke dependerh upon theſame 
buſineſſe and upon nothingelſe, but if the diference remaine till when the controverhe is ended, 
{urelythen it was bur a colourable pretence thereof, and there was within ſome root of ſecret ma. 
lice which cauſed it, And here in this place it would ſerve our purpoſe very wellto heare theman. 
ner of proceeding in the decifion of a controverſie berween tio brethren of a barbarous nation, 
and the ſame not tor ſome little parcell of land, nor abour pooreſlayes or Glly ſheep,bur for no lefle 
than the kingdome of Perſ7a: for after the death of Darizs ſome of the Perhans would have had 
Ariamenes to iucceed and weare the Crown, as being the eldeſt ſon ofthe King late deceaſed ; o- 
thers againe ſtood earnefily for Xerxes, as well for that he had ro his mother roſa the daughrer of 
that great Cyr», as becauſe he was begotten by Darius when he was a crowned King, Ariamenes 
then came down of out of Mediato claime his right, not in armes, as one that minded to make 
war, but ſimply and peaceably.atrended only with his ordinary traine and retinue, minding to enter 
vpontheKingdome by juſtice and order of law, Xerxes in the meane ;yhile, and betorehis bro. 
 thercame, being preſent in place, ruled as King, aad exerciſed all thoſe funions that appertained 
thereto: his brother was no ſooner arrived, bur he took willingly the diadem or royall frontler 
from his head, and the Princely chaplet or coroner which the Perhan Kings are wont to weare 
upright, he laid down, and went toward his brother tro meet him uponthe way, and with kind 
greeting embraced him : helent alſo certaine preſents unto him, with commandement unto thoſe 
that carried them to ſay thus : Yer xes, thy brother honoureth thee now with theſe pre'ents here, | 
bur if by theſentence and judgement of the Peeres and Lords of Perf;a he ſhall be declared King, 
his willand pleaſure is, that thou ſhalr be the ſecond perſon inthe Realme, and next unto him, Ar:- 
amenes anſwered the meſlage in this wile : Theſe preſents I receive kindly from my brother, but 1 
am perſwaded that the Kingdome of Perſia by right belongerh unto me 3 as for my brethren, 1 
will reſerve that honour which is meet and due unto them next aſter my leife, and Xerxes ſhall be 
the firſt & chiefe ofthem all, Now when the g:cat day of judgment was at hand,when this weighty 
matter ſhould be determined, the Perfians by onegeneralland common conſent dedlared Artaba- 
»4.the brother of Dar:zs lare departed.to bethe umpire and comperent judge for ro decideand 
end this cauſe, Xerxeswas unwuling to and to his award, being but oreman, as who repoſed 
more truſt and confidence in the number of the Princes and Nobles of the Realme3 bur his mother 
Artoſſa reproving him forir : Tell me (quoth ſhe) my ſon, wheretore refuſelt thon Arrabaxas tobe 
thy judge. who is your uncle,and be{des,the beſt man of ail the Perſians ? And why dot thou feare 
ſo much the iflue of his judgement, conſidering thar if thou miſle, yer the ſecord place is moit ho- 
nourable, namely.ro becalled the Kings brother of Perfja? Then Xerxes, perſwaded by his mo- 
ther, yeelded; and after many allegations bronghtand pleaded on both fides judicially, Arrabany; 
at ength pronounced defiitely that the Kingdome of Per/z4 appertained unto Xerxes : with that 
Ariamenes incontinently leapt from his ſeat, went and did homage unto his brother, and raking him 
by the right hand enthronized and enſtalled him King: from which time forward he was alwaiesthe 
createſt perſon next unto his brother, and ſhewed himlelfe ſo loving and afteAionate unto him, 
that in his quarrel he fought moſt valiantly in the naval: batrell before $.:4aminagwhere,in his ſeryice, 
and for his honour, he loſt his liſe, This example may ſerve for an original patrerne of true benevo- 
lence and magnanimity, ſo pure and uncorrupr, as it'cannor in any ove point be blamed or ſtained, 
As for Antiochus, as aman may reprehend in him his ambitious mind and exceſſive defireof rule, {0 
he may as well wonder that, confidering his vaine-glorious ſpirit, all brotherly love was not in him 
utterly extin& ; for being himſelfe the younger, he waged war with Selencxs for thecrown,and kept 
his mothet ſure enough tor to fide with him and take his part: now it happened that during this 
war,and when it was atthe hotteſt, Seleucusſiruck a battell with the Galatians, loſt the field, and 
was himlelfe not to be found, but ſuppoſed certainly ro have been ſlaineand cur in peeces, together 
with his whole army, which by the Barbarians were put to the ſword and maſſacred ; whennews | 
cameunto A:tiochas of this defeature,he laid away hispurple robes, put onblack, cauſed the court 
cates to be ſhut,and mourned heavily for his brother, as it he had beendead: bur being afterwards 
advertiſed rhar he was alivesſafe, and ſound, and that he went about to gather new forces and make 
head againe, he came abroad, facrificed with thankeſs1ving unto the gods, and commanded all 
thoſe cities and (fates which were under his domimion-to keep holiday,ro ſacrifice and weare chap- 
lers of flowers upon their heads intokenof publike joy, The Athenians when they had deviſedan 
abſurd and ridiculous fable as touching the quarrel between Neptune and Minerva, intermedled 
withall another invencion.,which ſounderh ro ſome reaſon.rending tothe correQion of the ſame,and 
as it wereto make amends forthar ablurdiry, for they ſuppreſle alwaies the ſecond of Auguſt, upon 
which day happened (by their ſaying) thatdebare aforeſaid berween Neptune and Minerva, What 
ſhonld let and hinder us likewi!e, if it chance that we enterinto any quarrel or debate with our 
allies and kinsfolke in bloud,to condemne thar day to perperuall oblivion, and to repute and reckon 
it amorgthe curled and diſmall daies : but in no wiſe by occaſion of one ſuch unhappy day to forget 
ſo many other good and joylulldaies- wherein we have lived and been brought up together ; for el- 
ther it is fornothing and in vaine that nature hath endued ys with meekneſle, and harmeleſle long: 
ſuſferance,or patience the daughter of modeſty and mediocrity, orelle ſurely we oughtto uſe theſe 
vertues and good gifts of her principally to'her allies and kinsfolke 3 and verily to crave and receive 
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pardon of them when we our ſelves have oftended and done amiſſe, declareth noleſſe love and na- 
turallafſetion than to forgive them if they have treſpaſſed againſt us. And'therefore we ought not 
ronegle&trhem ifthey be angry and diſpleafed ; norto be firazght laced and Riffely Rand againſt them 
when they come to julitte or excuſe themſelves ; bur rather both when our (elves have taulted, of- 
rentimes to prevent their anger by excule, making orasking forgivenefle, and allo by pardoning 
them before they come toexcuſe if we have been wronged by them, And theretore Exclides that 
orearScholar of Socrates is mu.-n renowned and famous 1nall {Chooles of Philoſophy, fortharwhen 
he heard his brother breake outiato thele bealily and wicked werds againſt him, The foule ill take 
meif 1 be not revenged and meet with Thee ; and a mif. hiete come to me alſo { quoth heagaine )if 
I appeaſe not thine anger:and peri\vade thee tolove me wellas ever thou did, But King Ermeres 
notin word, but indeed and effe&tſurpafied all others in meekneſfle and patience: for Perſeus King 
of the Macedonians being his mortallenemy,had ſecretly addrefled an ambuſhzand fer certainemen 
of purpoſeto murder himabour Delphos, elpying their time when they ſai him going from the ſeas 
fide to the ſaid town for to corivit with the oracle of polo: now when he was gone a little 
paſtthe ambuſh, they began to afſaile him ſrom behind, rumbling down and throwing mighty ones 
upon his headand neck, wherewith he wasſo a{toniſhed that his ſight failed, and he feil withall, in 
tharmanner as he was taken for dead: now the rumour hereof ran. into all parts, inſomuch ascer- 
taine of hisſervitours and friends made ſpeed to thecity Pergamey, reporting the ridings of this 
occurrent, as if they had been prelent and ieen al! done ; whereppon Arral:z the eldett brother 
next unto himſeife.an honeſt and kind hearred man, one alſo who alwaies hadcatried himſelfe moſt 
faithfully and loyally unto Eumeres, was not only declared King, and crowned with the royall dia- 
dem 3 but that which more is, clpouſed and married Queen Srratoxrce his ſaid brothers wite, and 
lay with her, Bur afterwards when counter-news came that Emmeres was alive and comming 
homeward againe, tals laid afide his diadem, and taking apartiſan or javelin in his hand (as his 
manner betore time was) with other penſioners and {quires of the body he went to meet his bro- 
ther: King Eamenes received him right gractouſly, tooke him lovingly by the hand, embraced the 
Queen with all honour, and of a prin.ely and magnanimous ſpiric put up all; yea, and when he 
had lived a longtime aſter without any complaint, ſuſpitton, and jealonſfie at all, inthe end at his 
death made over and aſſigned both the Crown and the Queen his wife unto his brother the afore- 
ſaid 4:ta'ms: and what did Ar1a'usnow aſter his brothers deceaſe 2 He would nor folterand bring 
up(as heire apparant) ſo much as one chijdthart he had by Srratonice his wife,alhovgh ſhe bare un- 
' to him many 3 but henouriſhed and carefully cheriſhed the ſon of his brotherdeparted, untill he 
was come to full age,and then himſeife m his life-time with his own hands fer the imperiail Dia- 
dem and royall Crown upon his head,and proclaimed him King, Bur Cambyſes contrariwiſe trighted 
upon a vainedreame which he had, that his brother was come to uſurpe the Kingdome of Aa, 
withoutexpeCting any proofe or preſumption thereof, put him to deathtor it; by o:cafion where- 
of the ſucceſſion inthe Empire went ont of the race of Cyrzs upon his deceaſe, and was devolved 
vponthe line of Darius who raigned after him ; a Prince who knew how to communicate the go- 
vernment of his affairs,and his regall authority, not only with his brethren, but alſo with his friends. 
Moreover, this one point more1s to be remembred and obſeryed diligently in all variances and 
debates thar are riſen between brethren : namely, then eipecially, and more than at any time elſe, to 
converſeand keep company with their friends; and on the other fide to avoid their enemies and 
evill-willers,and not tobe willing ſo much as to vouchſatethem any ſpeech or entertainment, Fol- 
lowing herein the faſhion of the Candiots, who being oftentimes fallen our and in civill difſenfion 
amongthemlelves.,yea, and warring hot one with another, no ſooner heare news of forreine ene- 
mes comming againſt them.,bur they ranke themſelves,banding joyntly together againſt them ; and 
tis combination 1s that which thereupon is called Syzcretiſmos, For ſome there be thar, ( like as 
water runneth alwates to-the lower ground, and to places that chinke or cleave aſunder ) are ready 
to fide with thoſebrethren or friends that be fallen our, and by their tuggeſtions buzzed into their 
cares ruinateard overthrow all acquaintance, kindred and amity, hating indeed both parties. bur 
teeming to beare rather upon the weaker fide, and to ſettle upon him, who of imbecillity ſoone 
yeelderth and giveth place, And verily thoſe thatbe fimple and harmelefle friends,ſuch as common» 
ly yours folke are,apply themſelves commonlyro him that affeCterh a brother, helping and increa- 
firg that love whathe may ; but the mot maliciousenemies are they, whoeſpying when one bro- 
ther isavery or fallen out with another, ſeeme to be angry and offended together with him forcom- 
pany 3 andtheſe domoſt hurt of all others, Likeas the hen therefore in «Aſope anſwered unto the 
cat. making ſemblanceas though he heard her ſay ſhe was lick, and therefore in kindnefle and love 
asking how ſhedid? Iam wellenoueh(quoth ſhee) I thanke youzſo thatyou were farther off; even 
{ounto {ucha manas is inquiſitive and entrerh into talke as touching the debate of brethren to 'ound 
and ſearch into ſome ſecrets between them, one ought to anſwer thus: Surely there wou!d beno 
quarreil between my brother and me, if neitherInor he wonld giveeare to carry-tales and pick- 
thanks between us, Butnow it commeth to paſſe (I wot nothow) that when our eyes be ſoreand 
IN Paine, we turne away our fight unto thoſebodies and colours which make no reverberation or re- 
percuſſion back againe upon it 3 but when we have ſome complaint and quatrrell, or conceive anger 
or {uipition againft our brethren, we take pleaſure to heare thoſe that make all worſe, and are apt 


enough to take any colour and infeRtion, preſented to us by them, where it were more necd'ull and 
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expedient at juch time to avoid their enemies and ill-willers,and to keep our ſelves ourof the Way 
fromrthem 3 and contrariwiſe to converſe with their allies, tamiiars, andfriends 3 and withthemtg 
bear company elpecally.yeazand to enter into their own houſes for to complain and blame thembe. 
fore their very wives frankly and with liberty of ſpeech, And yer it 1s a common ſaying, Thar brethry - 
when they walke together {honld nor fo much as leta ftonero be betwixrt them ; nay,they aredif. 
contented and difpieaſed in mind in cate a dog chance to run overthwartthemzand a number of tu 
other rhings they teare, whereof there 1snot one able to make any breach or diviton berween be, 
chren3 bur inthe mean while.they perceive not how they receive into the mid({t of them, and ſuffe; 
to traverſe and croflerhem,men ofa currith and dogged nature, who cando nothingelſe bur bark be. 
riveen.and ſow taile rumors and calumniations between one and another;tor to provoke them to jar 
and fall rogether by the eares /andrtherefore to great reaſon and very well to this purpoſe ſaid Thee 
phraſts,Thatif all things(accordingto the old proverb )ſhouid be common among friends,thenmoſt 
of all they ought to entertain friends in common; for private familiarities and acquaintancesapan 
one trom anorher are great means todisjoynandrurn away their heartsifor ifthey falito love others, 
and makechoice of other familiar triends, it muſt needs follow by conſequencero take pleaſure and 
delightin other companies.to eſteem and affect others, yea, and to ſuffer themſelves to be ruledand 
led by others, For friendſhips and amiries frame the natures and diſpoſitions of menzneirher is there 
a more certain and aflured tign of different humors and divers natures than the choice and eleQion 
of different friends, in [ſuch ſort as neither to eateand drink,nor to play,nor to paſs and ſpend whok 
dajes togetherin good fellowſhip and company 1s ſo effectuall ro hold and maintaine the concord 
and good will of brethren, as to hate and love the {ame perions 3 to joy in the ſame acquaintance; 
and contrariwiſe toabhor and ſhun rhe fame company ; for when brethren have friends common 
berweenthemythe ſaid friends willnever ſuffer any iurmiſes,calumniations and quarrels to grow be- 
rween ;*and (ay that peradventure there do ariſelome tudden heat of choler or grudging fir ofcom- 
plaint, preſently it is cooled, quenched, and ſupprefled by the mediation of common triends, for 
ready they wili be ro take up the quarrell and ſcatrer it ſo as it ſhall vaniſh away ro nothing if they 
be indifferently afte&tionate ro them both.and that rheiriove incline no more to the one ſide than 
to the other : for like as tin-ſodder doth knit and rejoyne a crackt peece of brafſe, in touching and 
taking hold of both (des and edges of the broken peeces, for that it agreeth and ſorterh as well to 
the one as to the orher,and (uficrcth from them both alike; evenio onght a friend to be fitred and 
{table indifferently unto both brethren, if he would Knit ſurely, and confirme ftrong]y their mu- - 
ruall benevolence and good will, Bur ſuch as are unequa.l,and cannor intermeddle and go between 
the one as well as the other,makea ſeparation and disjunction, and nor a ſound joynt, like as cer- 
raine notes ordiſcords inmukick, and therefore it may well be doubred ard queſtion made whether 
Heſiodus did well orno when heſaid, . 
« AJMakendt afeereT thee adviſe 
Thy brothers peere inany wiſe, 
For a diſcreet and ſober companion commonto both (as I ſaid) before, or rather incorporate ( asit 
were) into them, ſhall ever be aſure knot to faſten brotherly love, Bur Heſodws (as it ſhould ſeem) 
meant and feared this in the ordinary and vulgar ſort of men,who ate many of them naught,by rea- 
ſon that ſo cuRomably they be given to jealouke and ſuſpition, yea. and to ſelfe-love, which it we 
confider and obſerve,it is well; but with this regard alwates, that although a man yeeld equal good- 
will untoa friend as unto a brother ; yer neverthelefle in caſe of concurrence, he ought to reſerve 
ever the pree:minence and firſt place tor his brother, whether it be in preferring him in any election 
of Magiltrates,or to the mannaging of Stare-affaires 3 or in bidding andinviting him to a ſolemne 
feaſt, or publike aſſembly to conſult and debate of weighty cauſes; or in recommending him to 
Princes and great Lords, For in {uch caſes which in the common opinion of the world are repu- 
red matters of honour and credit, a man ought to render the dignity, honour, and reward, whichis 
beleeming and due to bloud by the courſe of nature, For in theſethings theadvantage andprero- 
eative will not purchaſe ſo much glory and repuration to a friend, as the repulſe and putring by bring 
diſerace,diſcredit,and diſhonouruntoa brother, Well, as touching this old ſaying and ſentence of. 
Hefodus,l have treated more at largeelſewhere; but the ſententious ſaying of Henarder full wile- 
ly ſet down in thele words: | 
No man who loves atother.ſhallyow ſee 
Well pleas'd, himſelfe negleited for to be, | 
putterh us in mind and teacheth us to have goodregard and care of our brethren, and not to pre- 
inme {o much upon the obligation of nature. as to deſpiſe them, For the horſe is a beaſt by nature lo- 
ving to a man, and the dog loves his maſter ; but in caſe you never thinke upon them, nor ſee unto 
them(as you ought)they will forgo that kind affection, eftrange themſelves and take no knowledge - 
of you, The body alſo is more neer]y knit and united to the ſoule by thegreateſt bond of nature that 
can be; but incaſe it be negle&ted and contemned by her, or not cheriſhed ſo tenderly as it looketh 
to be, unwilling ſhall you ſee itto help and aſſiſt her, nay. tull uncowardly will ir execute, or rather 
oIVe OVET It will alrogether every a&tion, Now to come more neere and to particulariſe upon this 
point, honeſt and good is that care and diligence which is employedand awed co thy brethren 


themſelves alone 3 but better it would be far, if thy love and kind affeRions be extended as far 25 
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ſure them hikewile, and to dofor them in all their occaſions; if they be courteous and affable in ſa- 
ucing cheir ſervants, ſuch eſpect ally as they.loveand favour ; thankfull and beholding to their Phy- 
kcians who had them in cureduring ficknefle and werediligent about them; acknowledging them- 
ſelves bound unto theirfaithfulland rrulty friends , or to ſuch as were willing and forward to take 
\uch part as they did inany long voyage and expedition, or to bearthem company in wariare, And 
asfor the wedded wife of a brother whom he isro reverence, repute and honor nolefle than a molt 
facred and holy reliqueor monument , 1 at any time he happen co ſee her. it will- become him to 
ſpeak all honour and gogd of her husband before her ; or to be offended andcomplain (as well as 
{he)of her husband, it he ler notrhar ſtore by her as he ought, and when ſhe is avgred to appeaſe 
and {till her,Say alſo thatſhe have done ſome hight fault, and offended her husband, to reconcile him 
again unto her and entreat him to be content and to pardon her; and likewiſe if there he ſome par- 
ticular and private cauſe of difference berween him and his brother, to acquaintthe wife therewith, 
and by her means to complain thereof , that ſhe may rake up the matter by compoſition and endrhe 
uarrell, | | 
. Lives thy brother a batcheler and hath no chi!dren? thou ovghtelt in good earneſt tobe angry 
with him for ir,to ſollicite him to marctage, yea with chiding, rating, and by all means urge himto 
leave this ſingle lite, and by entring into wedlock to be linked in lawtvlailiance and affinity : hath he 
children? thenyou are to ſhew your good will and afte&tionmoremaniteſtly, as welltoward him as 
his wife,in-honouring him more than ever before, in loving his chiidren as if they were your own, 
yea,and ſhewing your ſelf more indulgent, kinde and affable unto them ; rhar it it chance tney do 
favics and ſhrewd turns. (as little ones are wont)they run not away, nor retire into ſome blind and 
ſolitary corner for fear of father and mother, or by that means light into ſomelight, unhappy and 
uneracious company , bur may have recourſe and retuge unto their un:le, where they may be admo- 
niſhed lovingly, and find an interceffor to make their excuſe and oertheir pardon, Thus Plitore- 
claimed his brothers ſon or nephew Sp-/;pps.trom his looſe life and diffolute rior, without doing 
any harm or giving him fon] words,bur by winning him with fair and gentle language (whereas his 
father and mother did nothing but rate and crie our upon him continually, which cauſed him to 
runne way and keep out of their fight) he imprinted in his heart agreat reveren:e of him, andafer- 
vent zeal to imitate him, and to ſet his mind to the ſtudy of Philoſophie, notwithſtanding many of 
his friends thought hardly of him and blamed him not a lictle,for thathe took not a courſe with the 
untoward yourh,namety.to rebuke, check, and chaſtice him ſharply; buttkis was evermore his an- 
{wer untothem: Thar he reproved and took him down ſufficiently, by ſhewing unto him by his 
own life and carriage, what difference there was between vice and vertue, between things honeſt 
and diſhoneſt, Alenas ſometime King of Theſſalie,was hardly uſed and overawedby his farher,for 
that he was inſolent.proud,and violent withall;but contrariwiſe,his uncle by the fathers Gide,would 
give him entertainment,bear him out and makemuch of him ; Now when upon a timethe Thefſſa- 
lians ſent unto Delptos certain lots, to know by the oracle of god .4pollo who ſhould be their King? 
The foreſaid uncle of Alenas unwitting to his brother. putin onefor him; Then Pythiathe Prophe- 
reſle gave anſwer from 4pollo and pronounced, Thar Alena ſhould be King: Thefather of Alenas 
denied, and ſaid that he had caſt in no lor for him; and it ſeemed unto every man that there was 
{ome error in writing of thoſe billes or names for the lottery; whereupon new meſſengers were diſ- 
pacched tothe oracle tor tocleer this doubt;and then Pythia in confirmation ofthe tormer choiſe 
anſwered : CD 
I meanthat youth with reddiſh hair ,. 
Whom: dame Archedice in womb did bear. © 


Thus Aleras declared and elected King of The ſſ4lie,by the oracle of 4 pollo,and by the means with- gin 


all of hisfarhers brother,both proved himſelf aſterward a moſt noble prince, excelling all his proge- 
nirours and predeceſſours , and alſo raiſed the whole Nationand his Countrey a great name and 
mighry puillance, 

Furthermore, it is ſeemly and convenient by joying and taking a glory inthe advancement, proſ- 
perity,honours and dignities of brothers children,to augment the ſame.and to en:ourage and ,ani- 
mate them to vertue,and when they do yell.co praiſe them to thefu]l, Haply it might be thou ghr 
an odious and unſeemly thing for anjan ro commend much his own ſonne , bur ſurely ro praiſe a 
brothers ſonne is an honourable thing, and ſince it proceedeth nor from the love of a mans felt, it 
Cannot be thought but right, honeſt and (in truth} *divine : for ſurely me thinks the very name it 
fel(of Uncle) is ſufficient rodraw brethren to aftett and love deer!y one another, and ſoconle- 
quently their nephewes: and thus we ought to propoſe unto. our {elves , for to imitate the better 
lortzand ſuch as have been immortaliſed and deified in times paſt : for ſo Hercules notwirhſtanding 

ehad 70 ſonnes within twain of his own , yer he loved To/azs his brothers ſonneno lefle rhenany 
of them; inſomich as even atthisday in moſt places rhere is bur one alrarerccted for him and his 
la:dnephew rogether,and men pray joyntly unto Hercwlesand [ol1w, Alſo when his brother Jphi- 
elr was {lain in that famous battel which was fought neer Lacedemon, he was ſoexceedingly diſplea- 
id ,and rook ſuch indignation theteat.that he departed our of Peloponneſusy8 left the whole Coun- 
try. Astor Lexco:kea , when her ſiſter was dead ſhe nouriſhed and brought up hex child, and to- 
gether with her, ranged it among the Heavenly Saints: whereupon the Romane dames even at this 
day,when they celebrate thefcat of Leucothea(wom they name atuta) catry in their arms and che- 
rſh terderly their ſiſters children, and nottheit own, O 
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Of intemperate Speech or Garrulity, | 


The vummary. 


*Hat which is commonly ſaid , All extremities be naught , requireth otherwhiles an expoſition, and 
þ green in that vertue which we call Temperance, one of the kinds or branshes whereof conſiſteth in 
the right nſe of the tongue, which is as much to ſay, as the tkill and knowledge how to ſpeak as it becometh: 
now the modera ton of ſpeech hath for the two extrcams , Silence (a thing more often praiſe-worthy thas 
reprockable)and Babbles againſt which, this Diſcourſe is addreſſed. Conſidering then,that ſilence is an aſe 
ſured rewarduntowiſe men, 41d oppoſite dircfHy unto muchpratling , ad comely and ſeemly ſpeech is i 
the mids, we call net filence aviccy but ſay, That a mar never findeth harm by holdinghis peace, But « 
touching Garrulity or intemperate Speech, the Author ſheweth in the very leginning of his Treatiſe, tha 
it is amalady incarable and againſt ature 3 for it doth fruſtrate the talkative perſon of his greateſt deſire, 
to wit:for to ave audience and credit given him; alſo that it maketh a man inconſiderate , importune aud 
mlepart, ridiculous, mocked and hated, plunging him ordinarily into danger ,as many events have proved 
— by experience,For to d:ſcover this matter the betteryhe ſaith conſequentl::T hat the natare of vertuous mey 

and thoſe who rave noble bringing up , ts direfUy oppoſite unto that of long-tongued perſ1ns; and joyum 

the reaſons by which a man ought not bewray this ſecret.together with thoſe evils and inconveniences why 
—_ and much babble do bring y -and cor firming all by fiae ſimilitudes and nit able examples: aft 
wards , tching in hand again his former ſpeech ard argument,he compareth a tr aitor and buſie talker to- 
gether, to the exdthat all men ſhould ſo much the rather getrſt the vice of Garrulity : then he proceedeth 
immed:atly to diſcovey and apply the remedies of this miſchi: f, willing us, 1 the firſt place and generatly ta 
confid:r the c-lamities and m-ſeries that much babbliag cauſeth 3 as alſo the good and commodity which 
proceedet h of filence:which donz.he diſconrſeth of theſe particular remedics which import thus much in ef- 
feft: That a man ought tofrane and accrſtome himſelf » either to be ſilent , or elſeto ſpeak laſt; to avoid 
all haſtineſſe in making his anſwerto ſay nothing ,but that which is either needfull or civill;to ſhun and for- 
bear thoſe diſcourſes which pleaſe us moſt and wherein we may be ſoon overſeen and proceed too farreito find 
buſie praters occupied npart from them;to provid: them the company of men who are of authority and aged; 
In ſummegto conſider whether that which a man hath ſa'd,be convenient ,mcet and profit able, and never- 
thelefſe, tothink_alwayes of this: That otherwhiles a man may repezt of ſome words ſpoken , but never 
keeping ſilence, 


Of intemperate Speech or Garrulity. 


Very hard and troubleſome cure it is that Philoſophie hath undertaken,namely,To heal the 
Ac of much prating; for that the medicine and remedie which ſhe uſeth , be words that 
mult be received by hearing; and rheſe great talkers will abide ro hear no man , for thatthey 
have allthe words themſeſves,and talk continually; ſorhar the firlt mil: hief of thoſe whocan 
not hold their rongue and keep filence,ts this; That they neither cannor willgiveearto another, in- 
ſomuch as it is a wiitull kind of deafnefle in men, who teem thereby to controll nature, and com- 
plain of her, in that where ſhe hath allowedrhem rwoears, ſhe hath given them bur one tovgue, 
If then Exripides ſaid very we:l unto a t&liſh auditour of his, | 
| Pour I wiſe words, ad conrſell what I can 
With all my 5k[U, into @ ſottiſh man, 
Mnncth (hall T be all: him tofall, 
If hold and keep the ſame he never will, 
a man may more truely and juſtly ſay unto (or rather ot) a prating fellow, 
ND Pcwr 1 wiſe words, and counſel what I can 
With all my skll unto a ſytti(h man, 
Hnneth I (hall be able hin to fill, 
Tacaſereceive the ſame he never will, 
and in truth , more properly it may be ſaid : That one powrerh good advertiſements about ſuck 
an oneand beſide him rather, than into him, ſo log as he either ſpeakerh unto him thar liltneth 
not , or giveth no ear unto them that ipeak : tor if a pratling tellow chance to hear ſome ſhort 
and lirtlerale ſuch in the narnre of this diſeaſe calledGarruliry,thar his hearing,is buc a kind of raking 
his winde ney , to babble it forth again immediatly , much more then it was, or like a whitl- 
pool which whatſoever ir taketh once , the ſame ir ſenderh up again very often with the van- 
rage, Within the City O/y»spra there was a porch orgallery called Hepraphonos, for that trom one 


voice by ſundry reflegions and reverberations it rendred ſeven ecchoes : bur if tome {peech come 


- the ears f a babler, and enter never o little in , by and by it reſounderh again on every 
1de, n 
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And ftirres the ſtrings of ſecres heart within , 
Which ſhould lie filly and not be moov'd therein, | 
infomuch, as a man may well ſay , Tharthe condudts and paſſages of their hearing reach not to the 
brainwhere their ſoul and mind 1s ſeared, but onely to their rongue: by reaſon whereof, whereas in 
ethers , the words that be heard doreſt inthar underſtanding , 1n pratlers they avoidaway and 
runne our preſently, and afterwards they go up and down like empty veſlels, void of ſen'e and full 
offound, Well, as incurable as ſuchieemto be, yer if it may be thought availeable ro leave 


no experiment unttied for ro do ſuch good, wemay begin our cure, and fay thus unto a huſfie prat- 


lor: TE 5 Bu 
Peace my good ſor:1e, for Taciturnity 
| Brings ay with it much commoait , | : 
But among the reſt;theſe be the two chief and principall,namely:To hear and to be heard;of which 
twain,our importunate talkers can attain neitherche one nor the other,to unhappy they are as tobe 
ruſtrate of that which they ſo muchdefire, As for other paſſions and maladies ot the toul.namely, 
Avarice, Ambition, Love, and Voluptuouineſle, rhey do all of rhem in ſome ſort enjoy their detire; 
but the thing that troubleth and tormenterh theſe babbling tellows moſt , is this: That ſeckingfor 
audience ſo much as they do,and nothing more, they can never meet with it, but every man (hun- 
neth their company, and flieth away as faſt as his legs will carry him; or whether men be ſer roge- 
ther in a knot, ſadly talking intheir round chaues, or walking in company, let them eſpie one of 
theſe pratlers comming toward them, away tliey go every one, that a man would fay the retreat 
were ſounded;ſo quickly.they retire, And likeas when in ſome afſemblyif all be huſht on a ſudden 
Þo as there is nota word,we uſero faythat Mercyrieis come among them; even ſo when aprating 
fool entreth into a place where friends either are ſer at the boardto make merry , or otherwiſemet 
together in counſell, every man ſtraightwayesis filent and holdeth his peace , as being unwilling 
to miniſter occaſion unto him ot talk 3 bur if himſelfbeginifirlt co open his lips, up they riſe all and 
are ſoon gone, as mariners ſuſpeRing , and doubting bythe whiſthng northern wind trom the top 
of craggy rocks, and promontorie:,ſome rough ſea,and fearivg to be ſtomack-hck,rerirebetimes into 
a bay tor harbcr: whereby it cometh to paſſe alſo, thar neither ar ſupper can he meet with 
veſts willing to eat and drink with him , nor yet companions to lodge with him, either in journcy 
y land, or voiage by ſea, unleſle it be by conltreiit, Forſo importunate heis alwayes, that one- 
while he is ready to hang upon a mans cloak whereſoever he goes , another while he takes hold 
on the fide of his beard , as if he knocked at the door with his hand to for-c him to ſpeak; in 
which caſe well fare a good pair of legs,for they are worth much'mony at ſuch a time; as Archrlochus 
was wont to ſay,yea,% Ariſtotle alſo thatwiſePhiloſopher:for when upon a time he was much trou- 
bled with one of theſe butze praters , who haunted and wearied him out of meaſure with cavilling 
tales and many fooliſh and abſurd diſcourſes,iterating eftſoons theſe words; And is not this a won- 
derfull thing Ariſtotle? No iwis (quoth he again) bur this were a wonder rather, if a man that hath 
feet ot his own ſhould ſtand ſtill and abide to hear you thusprate, Unto another alſo of the ſame 
Ramp, who after much pritlepratle and a long diſcourſe, ſaidthusunto him : Idoubt I have bin 
redious unto you Philoſopher with my many words ; No in good ſooth (quoth Ariſtotle unto 
him:) for Igavenoear atallunto you, For it otherwhiles men cannor ſhake ſuch praters off , bur 
mult ofneceſſitylet their rongues walk , this benefit he hath by the ſoul, that ſhe rerireth inwardly 
allthe while lending the outward ears onely for them ro beat upon ,; and daſh as it were all abour 
with their janglingbibble babble'; for ſhe in the mean time is otherwiſe occupied,and diſcourſeth to 
herſelf of diyers matters within; by which means ſuch tellowes can meet with no hearers thar take 
heed whar they ſay, or beleeve their words, For as it is generally held , that the natural ſeed of 
{uch as are lecherons and much given to thecompany of women. is unfruirful and of no force to en» 
gender;eren ſothe talk of theſe great praters is vain, barren,and altogether fruitlefle, And yer there 
1sno part or member of ourbody that nature hath ſo ſurely defended ( as it were ) with a ſtrong 
rampatrt,as the tongue; for before it ſhe hath ſer a pallaiſado of ſharp reeth, ro theend chat itperad- 
venture it will not obey reaſon,which within holdeth it hard as with a ſtrait bridle,burc it will blat- 
ter out and not tarry within, we might bite it until ir, bleed again, andſo reſtrain che intemperance 
theteof, For Exripidesſaid not , that houſes unbolred; ,  _. 
But tongues and mouth's unbrigled. if they be 
Shall fird in th'tnd miſhap and miſery, | No | 
* And thoſe inmy conceit who ſay that houſes withour dores, and purſes without ſtrings, ſerve 
theirmaſters in no ſead;and yet in the meantime,neither ſer harch nor lock unto their mouths)but 
iufferthemrcorun our & overflow continually,like ynto the mouth of the ſea Port us, theſe 1 ſay in mine 
Opinion ſeem to make no other account of words than ofthe baſeſt thing in the worid; whereby 
they are never beleeved (ſay what they will) and yet this is the proper end and (cope that all ſpeech 
teriderh to, namely,to winne credit with the hearets; and no man will ever beleeve theſegreat tal- 
kers, nonot when they ſpeak the truth, For like as whear if it be encloſed within ſome dank or 
moiſt veſlell, doth ſwell and yeeld more in meaſure, bur foru'e is found to be worſe; even ſo it is 
with the ralkofapratling perſon; well may hemultiply and augment it with lying . bur by that 
means itleeſeth allthe force of perſwaſion, Moreover,what modeſt.civil,and honeſt manis rhere, 
who would not yery carefully take heed ofdrunkenneſſe?for anger ,(as ſome fay)may well be Fanges 
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with rage and madneſſe; anddrunkennefſe doth lodge and dwell with her , or rather is *mad. 
ne!s it ſelf, enely in circumttance of time it may be counted lefle., for that ir continueth }efſe 
whi.e, bur ſurely in' regard of cauſe it is greater, for that it is voluntary, and werun wilful 
into it, and without any conſtraint, Now there,is no one thing for which drunkenneſfe is {6 
much blamed and accuſed as for intemperare ſpeech and talk withont end : for as the Poet 
faith Se | 
Wine makes a manwho is toth wiſe and grave 
. To fing and chant, to laughfull wantouly , 
It cauſeth him to dance, and cke to rave, 
| And many things to ds undecemly, : 
for the greareſt and worſt matter that enſuerh thereupon is nor ſinging, langhing and dancing; they 
is another inconvenience in compariſon whereof alltheſe are nothing, and that is , 
To bl;rt abroad, and thoſe wordsto reveal, 
Which Letter were within for to conceal, rg og 
This is (1fay ) the milchiefmolt dangerous of all thereſt: and it may be thar the Poet coverty 
would affoi} that queſtion which the Philoſophers have propounded and diſpured upon ; namely, 
what differencerhere might be,between liberall drinking of wine.,and ftark drunkenneſle? inattriby. 
ting unto the former mirth and jocvndneſle extraordinary.and tothe latter much babling and foo. 
liſh prattle: for according to the common proverb.thart which is ſeated inthe hearr and rhovght of 
aſober perſon, lieth alott in the mourh and tongue ofa drunkard, And therefore wilely aniwered 
che Philoſopher 54s unto one ot theſe jangling and prating companions : for when he teemed to 
mock him for fittingftill, ard ſaying nothing at a fealty inſomuc h as he gave him the lob and fool 
for it: Ard how is 1t poſſible (quorth he) thetatool ſhould hold his peace ar the rable? There was 
uponatime a Citizen of Aer; who featied the Embaſſadors of the King of Perſia, and for thaths 
perceivedrhat theſegreat Lords would take delight in the company of learned men and Philoſo- 
Ro a bra. e mind rhathe carried.invired they were all and mer there rogether: now when all 
the reli began to diſcorrſe in general, and every man ſeemed to pur in ſome vie for himle:f, and to 
hoid and maintain ore theam or cther. Zero wholate among them was onely ſiient and ipake nor 
a word; whereupon the ſaid Embaſfadors and Strangers of Perfia began to be merry with him and 
to drink unto him rovnd, ſaying in theend: And what ſhall we report of you Six Zexounto the 
King our maſter? Marie( qvorh he)no more bur this, thar there is an ancient man at Athens, who 
can fitat the board and ſay nothing, Thus you ſee that filence argueth deep and profound wile- 
dome: it implieth ſobriety, and is a rtiy{lital ſecrer and divine vertne; whereas drunkennefle is talka- 
tive,fuil of words.void of ſenſe and reaſon; and indeed thereupon mulriplieth ſo many words, and 
is ever janeling, And in trvth the Philoſophers r::emielves when rhey define drunkennefle ſay: 
Thar it 1s a kind of raving and {peaking idlely at the table upon drinking roo much wine;whereby it 
is evident; that they do not i'mply condemn drinking, ſo that a man keep himſelf within the bounds 


| of modeſty and filence ; but itis ex-effiveand foolihh talk, rhat of drinking wine maketh drunken= 


nefſle, Thus the drankard raveth and talketh idlely when he 1s cup-ſhotten atrhe board 3 bur the 
pratler and marrof many words doth 1t alwayes and in every piace,inthe marker and common hal, 
at the theatre, in the publick galleries and walking places by day and bynight, If he bea Phyficiag 
and vibt his patient, cerces he is moregrievous , and doth more hurt 1n his cure than the maladieit 
ſelf; ifhe be a paſſenger with others ina ſhip, allthe company had-rather be ſea-fick than hear him 
pratciit he ſer to praiſe thee, thou werr better to be diſpraiſed by another;and in a word,a man ſha 
have more pleaſure and delight ro converſe and commune wirh lewd perſons. ſo they be diſcreetin 
their ſpeech than with others that be buſie-raikers,though otherwiſe they be good honeſt men, True 
itis indeed thatold N:ftor in a Tragedy of Sphocles ſpeaking unto 4jax (who overſhot himfeltin 
ſome hor and haſty words) for to appeaſe and pacihe him, faich thus after a mild and aracious mar- 
ner, 

T HH 'me not you fir Ajax for your ſpeech , 

Nangitthough it He, your deeds are nothing leech, | 
But ſurely we are not ſo well affe&ed untoa vain-prating fellow for his importunate and unſeaſo- 


' nable words. marre ail his good works and make them to loſe their grace, Lyſias upona time, at 


the requeſt of one who had a cavleto pled unto atthe barre , penned an 6ration for his purpoſe 


 andegaveithin, The perty after he hadread and read it over again , came unto Lyſzas heavy 


ill-appayed , ſaying: The firſt time that I peruſed your oration, me thought it was excellently well 
written, andT wondred at it; but when Itookitafecord and third time in hand , it ſeemed very 
fmply erdited and carried no forcible and effe&uall ſtile withit : Why (quoth Lyfas , andimiled 
withall ) know you nct that yon are to pronounce it but on:e before the judges? and yer ſee and 
mark withalthe perſwaſive eloqnence ard ſieer grace that isin the writing of Ly/as , for Imaybe. 
bold to fay and affirm ofhim, thar + | 

The Muſes with their broided violet hair, 

__ Gracdhim with f.v0ur much and beauty fair , 

Andamong thole 6ngular commendations thataregiven our of any Poet;moſt true it is that Homer 
1s he alone of all that ever were, who overcame all ſatiety ofthereader; ſeemingevermore new an 
ireſh, flouriſhing alwayes in the prime of lovely grace, and appearing young (till and amiable ro win 
favour; howbeit in ſpeaking andprofeſſing thus much of himſelf, 4 _ 
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It greeves me mach for to rehearſe agaiy 
A tale that once delivered hath been Þ/ain, 
He ſheweth ſufficiently that heavoideth what hecan , and fearerh that redious ſatiety which fol- 
lowerh hard at heels, and layeth wait (as it were untoalllong trains of ſpeech 3 in which regard he 
Jeaderh the reader and hearer of his Poemes from one diicourte and narration co another, and eyer- 
more with noveities doth ſo retreſh and recreate him , that he thinketh he hath never enough; 
whereas our long-rongued charterers do after a ſort wound and weary the ears of rheir hearers by 
their tautologiesand vain repetitions of the ſame things, as they thar ſoil and ſlurry writing tables 
when they be fair ſcoured and clenied : and therefore ler us ter this firſt and formolt before their 
eyes, thathikeas they who force men to drink wine out of meaſure and undelaied with watcr, are 
checauſe that the good bleſſing which was given us to rejoyce our hearts and make vs pleaſant 
and merry driveth ſome into ſadnefle,and orkers into drunkennefſe and violence; even forhey that 
beyond all reaſon and to no purpoſe ule their ipeech (which is a thing otherwiſe counred the molt 
delightſome and amiable means of conference and ſociery that men havetogether ) canled to be in- 
humane and unſoc1able. diipleaſing thoſe whom they thought ro pleaſe.making them to be mocked 
at their hands, of whom they looked to be well eſteemed, and to have theirev1i] will and di-plea- 
ſure , whoſe loie and amity they make reckoning of, And even as he be by good right may be 
eſteemed uncourteous and altogether unc111l.who with the girdle and tifiue of Vee, wherein are all 
ſorts of kind and amiable allurements,ſhould repell and drive from him as many as defire his com- 
pany; ſo he thar with his ſpeech maketh others heavy and himſelf haretul], may well be he'd and re- 
uted for a graceleſs man and of no bringing up in the world, As tor other paſſions and maladies 
of the mind, ſome are dangerous,others odions,and ſome again ridiculous and expoſed to mockery; 
but Garculity is ſubjeApnro al theſe in convenien:es at once, For ſuch folk as are noted for their 
laviſh tongue, are a meer laughing ſtock , and in everycommon and ordinary report of theirs, they 
miniſter occaſion oflaughrer ; hated rhey befor their relation of ill newes, and in dayger they are 
becauſe they cannot conceal and keep cloſe their own ſecrets ; hereupon Azach ar ſs being invited 
one day and feafied by Seloz, was repured wile, for thatbeing aſleep he was found andſeen holding 
his right hand to his mouth, 2nd his lett upon his privies and narural parts: for good reaſon he had 
to think, that the tongue required and needed rhe ſtronger bridle and bir to reſtrain it: and in very 
truth it were a hard matter to reckon ſo many perſons undone & overthrown by their intemperate & 
looſelite,as there have been Cities and mighty States ruinared and ſubyerred utrerly,by the rerea'ing 
and opening of ſome lecrets. Ir torruned that whiles Sy{{a did inleaguer betore the City of 1thezs, 
and had not leaſureto ſtay therelong and continue the fiege , by reaton of other affairs and trouble; 
preſſed him ſore, for of one fide King Mithridates invaded and harried 4fia, and onthe other {ide 
the taRion of Marizs gathered ftrength; & having gotten head, prevailed much within Romeccertain 
old fellowes being mer in a Barbars ſhop within the City of Athens, who were blabs ot their 
rongues, Clattered it our in their talk rogether , that a cerrain quarter of the Ciry named H: ptacaly 
chon was not \ufficiently guarded, and therefore the Town in danger to be ſurpriſed by that part 3 
. which ralk of theirs was over-heard by certain eſpies , who advertiſed Sy/la ſo much ; whereupon 
immediiteiyhe brought all his forces rothar fide ,- and about midnight gave an hor aſſault , made 
entry & went withina very little of forcing the City,and being maſter oft all, for he filled rhe whole 
Rreetcalled Ceramicum with ſlaughter and dead carcafles, infomuch as the chaniels ran down-with 
blood, Now was he crvelly bent againſt che Athenians more for their hard language which they.gave 
him,rhan for any offence or injury otherwiſe that they did unto himyfor they had floured and mock- 
ed Syla. together with his wite Merella ; and tor that purpoſe they would ger upon the walles and 
fay3 S11/a, 18a Sycamoor or Mulbery, beſtrewed all over with duſty-meal; beſides many other ſuch 
fooliſh jibes and taunts ; and fo forthe lighreft thing inthe world (as Plato faith); to wit, words 
which are bur wind,they broughtupon their heads a moſt heavyand grievous penalty, The garruli- 
ty and over-much talk of onemin , was the only hinderancethar the City of Kowe was not ſet free 
and delivered from the tyranny of Nzzo, For there was bur one nighr berween thetime that Nero 
ſhould have. beenmurthered on the morrow , and allthings were ready and prepared for the pur- 
poſe: but he who had undertaken the execurion of that fear, as he wentroward the Theatre . eipied 
one of thoſeperſons who were condemned todie, bound and pinnioned atrhe priſon door , and 
ready to be led and brought before Nero; who hearing him to make piteous moan and lamenting his 
miſerable fortune. fleps tohim androunding him ſoftly inthe ear: Pray ro God poor man(quorh 
he) that. this oneday may.pafle over thy head, and rhat thou dienor ro day, for to morrow thou 
ſhalt. conmethanks, Thepoorpriſonertaking hold preſently ofchis.znigmaricalland d rk ſpeech, 
andrhinking (as I ſuppoſe) that one bird in hand is better than twoin buſh ,; and accordiag ro the 
common ſaying, that | LL EET s, 
A fool is he who leavingthat 
. which yeady is and ſure, ,-: 
Doth follow after thiagsthat le 
SO FP? anready aid unſure, 8 es Be *: SO UI CIS, TE! - 
made Choice of laying his life by the ſyrer way;rather than by the juſter means;for hediſcovered un- 
to Nero that which the man had whiſpered ſecretly,unto him: whereupon preſently the party was 
apprehended and carried away tothe place of roxtiire, where by racking , ſcorching and (courging , 
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he was urged miſerable wretch, toconfeſle and ipeak out that perior.e, which of himlelt he had 
revealed without any liraint at all, Zeno the Philoſopher fearing that when his body was Put to 
dolorous and hortible torments , he ſhoutd be forced even againſt his wiilto bewray and di/cloje 
ſome ſecret plor; bir-off his topgue with his own teerh and ſpit it inthe Tyrants ta-e, Nutable jg 
the example of Leena.and the reward which ſhe had for containing and ruiing her tongue is Hou 
lar, An hariotſhe was and very familiar with Harmodirgs and Ariſtogitons by means of which inyary 
acquaintance privy ſhe was,and party as farre forthas a woman might ve to that conſpiracy which 
they had compiorted againtt the uturping Tyrants of Arhexs, and the hopes that they builded upon 
(Drunk ſhe had out of that fair cup of Love, and thereby vowed never to revealthe ſecrets of god 
Cupid, ) Now after that thele two paramours and lover: of her had failed oftheir enterpriſe and 
were put todeath; ſhe was called intoqueſtion andputto torture, and therewith commanded to 
declare the reſt ofthe complicesin that conſpiracy, who as yet were unknown and not brought to 
lighr:bnt ſo conſtant and reſolute ſhe was,that ſhe would not dere&& ſo much as one,bur endures al 
pains and extremities whatloever 3 w hereby ſhe ſhewed rhatthole two young gentlemen had done 
nothing unfittirg their perſons, and nobility,inmaking choiſeto beenamoured of her, In regard 
of which rare ſecrecy of hers,the Athenians cauſed a Lioneſle to be made of brafle withour a ton ue, 
and the ſame in memorial ofherto be erected and ſet up at the very gate and entry of their Ciradel|; 
oiving poſterity to underſtand by the generofity of that beaſt, what an undaunted and invincible 
heart ſhe had; and likewiſe of what raciturnity ard cruſt in keeping lecrets, by raking it tongueleſſe; 
andto ſay atruth, never any word ſpoken fczyed to ſo good Read as many concealed and held in, 
have profited. For why? A man may onetime or other utter that which he once kepr in; butbeino 
ſpoken, it cannot poſſibly be recalled and unſaid, tor out iris gone already and ſpread abroad ſund 
wayes, And hercuponit 1s (Iiuppoie) that we have men to reach us for to ſpeak, bur welearn of 
the gods to hold our peace, For 1n la-t1uices regions myſteries,and ceremonies of divine ſervice we 
receive by tradition, a cultome to keep tilence, And evenſo,the Poet Homer feigned Ulyſſes (whoſe 
eloquence otherwiſe was ſolweet)to be of all men moſt filent and of fewelt words; his {on likewike, 
his wife and nurſe, whom you may hear thus ſpeaking: | 
As ſoonſha#t ſtock of ſtardy oak, it tell, 
Or i: on ſo ſtrong, as I will it reveal, 
. And!llyſſes himſelf firting by 7ezelope, be'oce he would beknown unto her who he was, 
Grievy/din his mind, and pitied to behold 
Hs wife by tears to ſhew what heart did feel, 
But all the while his eyes he ſt:ff did hold, 
Which ſtird 29 more than korn or ſturdy ſteel ; 
ſo full was his tongue of patience, and his lips of continence, For why? reaſon had all the'pans 
of his body ſo obeilant and ready at Cs , that ir gave ordet ro the eyes not ro ſhed tears; 
co the toneuenot toutteraword; ro heart not to pant or tremble , nox 1o much as ro ſob or 
fGgh: 
” Thus untoreaſon obeiſant was his heart , 
Perſwaded all to rake in better part, 
yea his reaſon had gotten the maſtery of thoſe inward andſecret motions which are void and incz- 
pable of reaſon.as having under her hand the very blood and vitall ſpirits in all oberſancethis people 
aiſo and train about him were for the moſt part of thar diſpoſition: for that wanted this of con- 
Rancy and loyalty to their lord in the highelt degree,roluffer themſcives to bepulied and haled, to 
be tugged and toſſed,yea and daſhed againſt the hard ground under foot by the gyant Cyclops, rather 
ran to utter one word againſt Zlyſſes,or robewray that lods of wood which was burnt at the one 
. end and an inftrument made ready tor to pur out h1s onely eye thar he had? nay,they enduted rather 
to becaten and devoured raw by him, than to diſcloſe any of; ſſe; his ſecrets, Pittacus therefore 
did notamifſe, who when the King of Egypr had ſentunto hima beaſt for ſacrifice, and willed him 
withali to take our and lay aparrthebeſt and worlt piecethereof , plucked out the tongue andſent 
it unto him. as being the organ ofmany good things, and no lefle inſtrument of the worſt that be 
in the worid, And Lady 1o in Exripides ſpeaking treely of her felt , faith thar ſhe knew the 
time , 
When that ſhe ought her tsngneto hold, 
And when to fpeak ſhe might be bold, 
For certainly thoſe who have had noble and princely bringing up indeed, learn firſt to keephilencs, 
and afterwards how to ſpeak, And therefore king Aztigonu; the Great , when his ſonne upona 
time asked him.When they ſhon'd diſlodge and break upthecamp;What ſonne(quorh he) art thou 
alone afraid, that when thetime comes thou ſhalr not hear the Trumpet ſound the remove? Lo, 
how he would not truſt him with a word of ſecrecy, unto whom he was toleave his Kingdom 
tucceſſion ! 'teacking him thereby, that he alſo another day ſhould in ſuch caſes be waty 
ſpare his ſpeech, Old Metellushkewite , beingasked ſuch anotherſecreras touching the army 
ſetting forward of ſome expedition:If I wilt ( quoth he) that my ſhitt which is next to my skinnes 
knew this my red robs. and {ecrer purpoſe. would put ir oft andflingit into thefire, King E#- 
menes.being advertiied that Cyarer was coming againlt him with his for.es;keprir to himlelt, a 
would nor acquaint any of his neereſt friends therewith , bur made ſemblance and pe , on 
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chough unruly) that it was Neoptoſemus who had the leading of that power; for him did hisſol- 
Sa contemne and make no reckoning ot, whereas the glory and renown of Cra:er;zs they had in 
2dmirarion, and loved his vertue and valour : now whenno man elſe burhimſelfe kneiv of Crarc- 
12; his being in the field, they gave him barrel], vanquiſhed him, New him before they wereaware, 
neither tooke they knowledge of him before they found him dead on the ground, Sec how by a 
fcaragem of ſecrecy and (len. e the victory was atchieved, only by concealingſo hardy andrercible 
an enemy 3. inſomuch, as his very friends abonr him admired more his wildome in keeping this 
ſecret from them, than complained of his diffidence and diſtruſt ofrhem, And ſay that a man 
ſhould complaine of thee 1n juch a Cale, berter it were yet to be challenged and blamed tor ditiru- 
ing, all the while thou remainelt lafe and obtaine a victory by that meanes, thanto be juſtly ac- 
cuſed after an overthrow,for being ſo openand tiulling ſo eatily, Moreover, how carelt thou con- 
fidently and boldly blan.e and reprove another for nor keeping thar ſecrer, which thon thy ielſe 
haſt revealed? For if it was behooveſulland expedient rhar it thovld not be known, why haſt thou 
cold it to another ? Bur in caſe when thou haſt ler flie a ſecret from thy ſe!fe unto aman, thou 
wou!di haye him to hold it in,andnot bluct ic our, ſurely it canner be bur thou halt berterconfi- 
- dence in another than thy ſelte: now if he be ike thy ſe;fe, who wi:l pitty thee ifthou come by a 
miſchiefe ? Is hebetter, and ſo by that means laieth thee harmeiefic beyond all reaſon and ordinary 
courſe; then haſt thou met with one more faithtuilto thee thanthon aitrhy eife : bur haply thou 
wilt ſay, He 1s my veiy oood friend ; to hith he another friend (be ſure) whom he will doas much 
for, and diſcloſe the ſame fe. ret unto, and that itiend ( no doubr ) hath another, Thus one word 
will germore Rill, it will grow and mwltiply by ature and fequen e linked and hanging to 3n intem- 
perate rongue: for like as unity,ſo-lons as the paſſerh nor her bound;,bnr continuerh and temaincth 
{ti]lin her ſelfe is one and no mo:e, in which reſpect ſheis called inGreck, AMoas, that isrofay, 
Alone ; whereas the number of rwaine is the beginning of a direrfity ( asit were ) and difference, 
and therefore indefinite 3 for (ira!g'htwates 3s Unity patled forth o! it ſelfe by doubling, and ſo rur- 
neth toa plurality ; evenio a word oripeech,al; the whe it abideth encloſed in him who firt! knew 
it, is truly and properly called a Se-rer,>ut after it 15 once gotten forth, and ſer a goivg, fo that it is 
come nnto another.it beginneth to take the name of acommon brure and ramou: : {or as the Poet 
very welliaith , Words. ave wings, A bird, if ſhe belet flie once our of our hands, itis much ado 
rocatch againe, and eien {o when a word hath paſſed our of a mans mouth, hardly or unneth may 
we with-hold or recover 3 for it flieth amaine, ir flapperh her light wings, fetching many a rovnd 
compaſſe.and ſpreadeth every way trom one quarter ro another : wellmay marriners (tay a ſhip wich 
cables and anchors when the vio.ence of the wind is ready to drive and carry her anend, or at leaſt- 
. wiſethey may moderate her ſwift and flight courſe ; burif a word be iſſued our of rhe mouth, as 
out of het haven, and have gotten ſea-roome, thereis nobay nor harbour ro ride in, rhere is no 
caſting of anchor willſerve the turne, away ſhegoes with a mighty noiſe and hurry, uncll inthe end 
ſhe runs upon ſome rock and is ſplit, orelſe into a great and deep gulph, ro the preſent danger of 
him who ſer her torth ; | 4 
For in ſmall time,andwith alittle ſparke 
Of fire, aman may burne the forreſt tall 
Of Ida mount 3 ev'n ſo(wholiſt ro marke ) 
Ali townwill heare, a word to one let fall, . | 
The Senate of Rozze upon a time fate in {ad and ſerious counſel many daies together, abour a 
matter of grear- ſecrecy : now the thing being ſo much rhe more ſulpeed and hearkened after. as 
it was lefle apparant and known abroad; a certaine Romane dame, otherwiſe a good ſuber and wile 
matron ( howbeit a woman ) importuned her husband and inſtantly beſoughr him, of all loves to 
tell-het what this ſecret matter might be upon which they did fitſo cloſe inconſultation? prore- 
fling with many an oath and execrable curſe to keep filence, and nor to utter it toany creature in 
the world ; you mult thinkealſo, that ſhe had teares arcommand,lamenting and complaining with- 
all, what an unhappy woman ſhe was'n caſe her husband would not rruyſ(t her ſo much as with a 
word : the Roman Senatour her hvsband minding to try and reprove her folly: Thou hait over- 
come me ({weer heart, quoth he) and through thine importunity, thou ſhalt heare of a ſtrange and 
cerrible occurrent that troubleth us all,So-it1s, that we are advertiſed by our Prieſts. that there hath 
been a larke of late ſeen flying inthe aire with a golden cope or creſt on her head in manner of an 
helmer,and withall bearing a javelin: herenpon we do confer and conſult with our Soothſayersand 
Diviners, defirous to be certified our of their learning whether this prodigious roken portend good 
or hurt to the Common-weale ? But keep it to thy ſelfe ( as thou loveſt me ) and tellir no body, 
When he had thus ſaid, hewent forth roward the Common Hall and Marker-place: his wife incon- 
tinently had no ſooner ſpied oneof her waiting-maids comming into the roome, bur ſhe drew her 
apatt, began to beat and knock her own breſt, to rent and tearethe haire off her head, and rhere- 
with: Ah, wee is me (quoth ſhe) for my poore husband, my ſweet native country 3 alas and wella- 
day, what ſhall we do,and what will become of us all; as if ſhe taught her maidand were defirous 
that ſhe ſhould ſay thus unto her againe : Why,whart is the matter Miſtris ? Now when the maiden 
thereupon asked her, What news ? ſhe ſettale anend and told all mary ſhe forgare not the common 
and ordinary burden or clauſe, thar all blabs of their tongue uſe ro.come in with : Bur in any caſe 
(quoth ſhe) ſay norhing, bur keepir to thy ſelfe, Scarce was ſhegone our ot her Miltris fight, but 
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ſeeing one of her tellows whom ſheſound molt ar leifure, and doivg little or nothing, toher ſhe 

imparcedail, That wen..h againemade no moreado, bur to her lover ſhe goes, who haply then way 

com: to viſit herzand telleth him as much, By this meanes the tale was bruted abroad, and paſſed 

roundlyfrom one to another 3 inſomuch as the rumour thereot was run into the market place, and 

there went cvrrent beforethe firlt author and deviſer thereof himſelfe was gotten thither,For there 
| meets with him one of his fami.iarz and friends : How now ( quoth he ) are yon come bur now di- 
rectly from your houle to the marker place: No ( quoth he againe ) 1 am but newlycome: Wh 
= - then belike (ſaith the other)you have heard no news ? News (quoth he) what news ſhou!id I heate? 
| And what tidings can you tell me of? Why man ( anſwered he againe ) there hath been of late a 
Larke ſeen with a golden cop or cre{t on her head, and cargying befidea Javelin; and the Conſyls 
with other Maciſtrarcs are ready to call a Senate houle for ro fitupon this range occurrent, With 
that theSenatour beforelaid, turning aſide and imiling, thus ſaid to himſelte : Well done wie, 1 
con thee thanke for rhy quickneſle andcelerirty, rhou haſt quit thy ſelfe well indeed, thatthe word 
which erewhile Iuttcred unto thee is gotten before me into the market-place, Well, the firſt rhi 
that he did was this, To the Magiſtrates he went firaightwaies, fgnifieduntothem the occaſionof 
this ſpeech, and freed them from all feare and trouble: bur when he was come home to his own 
honſe he fell in hand to chaſtiſe his wife: How now Dame ( quoth he ) how 1s this come to paſſe? 
You have undone me for ever ; for it is found and known for a truth, that this ſecret and matter of 
counell which 1imparted to you is divulgedand pnbliſhed abroad, and that out of my houſe: and 
thus your unbridied rongne1s the cauſe that I muſt abandon and flie my countrey, and forthwith 
depart into exile, Now when at the firſt ſhe would have denied the thing outly, and alledged for 
her excufe and defence ſaying, Are not rhere three hundred Senatours beſ;des your ſeife,who heard 
It as wei] as you? No marvell then jf it be known abroad, What tell you me of three hundred 
(quoth he ?) Upon your importunate inſtance I deviſed it of mine own head, inmirth to try your 
tilence,and whether you could keep coun{ell, Certes, this Senatour was a wiſe man,and went lafe- 
ly and warily ro worke, who to makeproofe of his wite, whom he took to be no ſoundernor turer 
thana crackt and rotten veſlell, would notpoureinto it either ine or oile, bur water only, to ſee 
itit would leake andrun out, But Fulvizzs, one of the favorites and minions of Auguſtus the Empe- 
rour,when he was now well fteppedin yeares, havingheard him toward his latter daies, lamenting 
and bewailing rhe deſolate eſtate of his houſe, in that he had no children of his ownbcdy begot- 
rer,and that of his three nephews orfifters children two were dead, and Poſthumins (who ovly re. 
mainedalive ) upon animputationcharged upon him confined, and living inbaniſhment, where- 
upon he was enforced to bring in his wives{on,and declared him heire apparant toſucceed himin 
rhe Empire: notwithſtanding upon a tender compaſhon he was otherwhiles indeliberztion with 
himſelte,and minded to recall his forelaid fiſters ſoniromexile,and rhe place whereunto he was con- 
fined, Fulvius (I ſay) being privy to theſe moares and defignes of his, wenr home and rod his wife 
all that he had heard, She conid nor hold bur goes tothe Empreſle Livia wife of 7:{tus,andre- 
ported what her hnsband Felvizs had toid her, Whereupon Lviatakinggrear indignation, ſharply 
did conteſt and expoltniate with Ceſar in theſe rermes: That ſecing ir 1s 1o { quoth ſhe ) thar you 
had ſo long before projected and derermined ſuch a thing, as ro ca!l home againe your Nephew a- 
forelaid; why ſent you nor for him ar the ff ,bur expoſed me to hatred,enmity, and war with him, 
who another day ſhould weare the Diademand be Emperour afrex your deceaſe ? Well the next , 
morning betimes, when Flzixs came, as his manner was, to ſalute Caeſar, and give him good mor- 
row, after he had ſaid unto him ;aivs Kaigag3 that 15, God fave you Caſarc He reſaiuted himno 0+ 
cherwile but this, Vyiauvs gaps; thar 15 God make you wiſe Falvizs, Fulvins foone found him and 
conceived preſently what he meant thereby 3 whereupon he retired home to his houſe with all 
ſpeed and called for his wife ; unto whom, C'sſar( quorh he) is come to the knowledge that Thave 
nor kept his counſel! nor concealed his ſccrers 3 and therefore Iam reſolved ro make my ſelfeaway 
with mine own hands, And well worthy (quorh ſhe) for juſtly you have deſerved death,who having 
lived ſolong with me knew not the incontinence of my tongue allthis while. nor would take heed 
and beware of it ; bur yer ſuffer mefirſt ro dye upon your ſword ; and with that catching hoid 
thereof, killed her ſelfe before her husband, And therefore Phillipides the Comzdian,did very wile- 
ly iv his anſwer to King Lz/machss, "who by way of ail courtehe making much of him, arid minding 
ro do him honour, demanded of him thus: What wou!d(t thou have me to impart unto thee of all 
other treaſure and ri hes that I have ? Whar it ſhall pleaſe your Majeſty ( quorh he ) my gracions 
Lord,ſo it be none of your ſecrets, 

Moreover, there 13 adjoyned ordinarily nnto Garrulity,another vice no lefſe than ir ; namely,Bu- , 
he intermedlingand Curiofty, formen deſire to heare and know much news, becauſe they may re- 
porr and blaze the ſame abroad:;and eſpecially it they be ſecrets, Thus go they up and down liſtening) 
enquiring, and ſearching if they can find and diſcover ſome cloſe and hidden ſpeeches, adding as it 
were ſome oid ſurcharge of odious matters to their coies and fooleries ; which maketh rhem atter- 
wards to be ike unto little bojes, who neither can hold ycein their hands, nor yet will ler irgo30f 
to ſay more truly, they claſpe andcontaine in their bolomesſecrert ſpeeches, reſembling ſerpents, 
which they are not able ro hold and keep long, bur are eaten and gnawn by them, Ir is ſaid tharcer- 
taine fiſhes called the Sea-needles, yea.and the vipers docleave and burſt when they bring torth thei 
young 3 and cven ſo, ſecrets when they beler fl out of their mourhs who cannot containe hw 
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thdo abd overthrow thoſe that reveale them, | Kivg S«/-ucus ( him 1 meane who was ſurnimed 
Cllivicizs, thatis, the viRorions Conquerour) inone battel] againit the Galatians, was defeared he 
and his whole power 3 whereupon he tooke from his head the Diadem or Royall band rhar he 
ware, and rode away On the ſpur on horicback with three or fovre in his company, wandring 
through Celarts and by-wates unknown ſo long,untit: both horſe and man were done,and ready to 
faint for wearineſle: at length he came unto a - ountrey kearne:' or peaſants cottage 3 and finding (by 
good fortune) the good man of thehoule within, asked for bread and water: which the 1aid peaſant 
or. COttier gave unto him 3 and not ther on! y, butiook what thee field would afford elſe beſides, he 
imparted unto him and his company with 2 WLung heart and in great plenty, making chem the beſt 
cheere that he could deviſe: in rheend te knew the Kings face, wherevpon he took ſuch joy, in 
that his hap was to entertaine the King n bis neceſſity, that he could not containe himſeife,nor ſe- 
cond the King in diflembling tis knowledge,who deiired nothing more thanto be unknown: when 
he had thefefote brought the King onward on his way, and was to take his leave of him: Adieu 
quoch he) King Sel:vcz5: Wath that rhe King reachedforth his hand, and drew him toward him, 
as if he would have kiſfed him, and withall beckned toone of his followers, and gavehim a ſecrec 
cokento take his ſword and make the man ſhorter by rhe head, 
This whiles he ſþ:he (1 wot not what) his head | : 
Off goes,and lics in duft when he was dead, | 
Whereas, if he cond have held his rongue a little while longer, and maſtered himſelfe, when the 
King afterwards had better fortune and recovered his greatneſfle and puitiance, he ſhould in my 
conceit have gotten more thanks at his hands,and been better rewarded tor keeping filence.than for 
 allthe conrteiie and hoſpitality that he ſhewed, And yer this fellow hadin ſome fort acolourable 
excuſefor this intemperzrerongue of his.to wit,his own hopes and the good will that he bare unco 
the King : butthe mot parr of theſe pratlers nndo themſelves withour any cauſe or pretence ar all 
of reaſon : like as it befeilunto Dezys the tyrants barber: for when (upona time) chere were ſome 
ralkingin his ſhop as touching ns tyrannicall gorerament and eltate, how aflured it was, and as 
hard robe ruined or overthrown.as it 1s to break the Diamond: the ſaid barbar laughing therear : 
I marceil (quoth he) that you ſhould ſay ſo of Dexys, who is1@ often under my hands, andat whoſe 
throat ina maniner eiery day Thoid myrazor : theſe words were ſoon carried to the tyrant Denys, 
who fire criicified this barber and hanged him for his foolthh words. And toſay atruth, allthe 
ſort of theſe barbers be common.y buhie fellows with their rongue ; and no marvell, for lightly the 
greateii praters andidlett perions in a countrey trequent the barbers ſhop,and ſit in hischaire, where 
they keep luch char, tharitcannot be bur hy hearing them prate ſo cullomably,his ronguealſo muſt 
waike with them, .. And therefore King Archelaus anſwered very pieaſantiy unto a barber of his, 
that was aman of nofew words, who when he had caſt his linnencloath abour his ſhoulders, faid 
unto him: Sir, may 1t pleaſe your Highnefle to tell me how I ſhall cur orſhave you: Mary (quoth 
he) holding thy rongue,and ſaying not a word, A barber it was who firſt reported in rhe City of 
£thersthe news of that greatdiſcomfiture and overthrow which the Athenians received in Sic:ly ; 
for keeping his ſhop ( as hedid ) in that end of the ſuburbs called Pyrem, he had no ſooner heard 
the ſaid unlucky news of a certaineſlaye who fled from thence our of che field, when it was loſt,but 
leaving ſhop and all at {ixe and ſeven, ran dire&tly into the city,and never reſted to bring the ſaid ti- 
dings whites they were freſh and fire-new, 
| For f:are ſome elſe might all the hononr wi, 
| SLED And he 102 late.or ſecond, ſhou!d come in, 
Now upon the broaching of theſe unwelcome ridings.,a man may well thinke(and not without gocd 
cauſe) that there wasa great ſlit within the City ; inſomuch, as the people aſſembled rogerher into 
the Market-pla. e or Common hall, and ſear.h was made for the aurther of this rumour: herevpon 
the ſaid barber washaled :nd brovghr before the body of the people, and examined ; who knew nor 
ſo much as the name of the party of whom ht heard this news 3 Bur well aſſured Iam ( quoth he ) 
that one ſaid ſo, mary who it was, or what his name might be I cannor tell, Thus it was taken for 
an headlefſe tale, and the whole Theatre or Afſembly was ſo moved to anger, that they cried out 
with one voice 3 Away With the vil}aine, have the varlet to the rack;ſer the knave upon the wheele, 
he 1t 1s only that hath made all on his own fingers ends, this hath he; and none bur he, deviſed; for 
who clſe hath heard it. or who beſides him hath beieeved ir? Well, the wheele was brovghr. and up« 
on1t Was the barber ſtretched: meane while, and even asthepoore wretch was hoyſed thereupon, 
behold therearrived and came to the City thoſe who broneht certainz news indeed of the ſaid de- 
feature, even they who made a ſhift to eſcape out of that unfortunate Feld: then brake vp the 
aſſembly and every mandepatted ard retired home to his ownhouſe for to bewaile his ownprivate 
lofſe and calamity, leaving the filly barber lying aiong bound to the wheele, and racked out 
tothe leneth, and there remained he untiil it was very late ifthe evening, at what time he was let 
looſe; & no ſooner was he art liberty bur he muſt needs enquire news of the executioner,& namely, 
whazthey heard abroad of the General himfelf.N:cias.& in what ſort he was ſlain?So inexpugnable 
and incorrigible a vice is this.gotten by cuſtome of much talke, that a man cannot leave ir.-though 
he were going to the gallovys,nor keep in thoſetidings whichno man is willing to heare: tor certes, 
like as they who have dranke bitter potions, or unſavonry medicines, . cannot away with the very 
cups wherein they were; evenſo, they that bring evill and heavy ridings, are ordinarily _ mw 
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deteftedof thoſe unto whom they report the ſame, And therefore Sophocles the Poet hath Very 
finely diftinguiſhed upon his point in theſe verſes: | 
Meſſenger, 
Is it your heart, or elſe your eare, 
That thrs offeuds,which yon do heare? 
Creon, 
Andwhy deſt thou ſearch my diſeaſe 
To know what griefe doth me diſpleaſe ? 
Meſſenger, 
His deeds (I ſee) offend your heart, 
| But my words cauſe your eares to ſmart, 
Well then, thoſe who tell us any wofu!l news beas odiousas they who work our woe 3 and yerfo 
all that there is no reſtraint and bridling of an untemperate tongue that 1s given to walke and over. 
reach, It fortuned oneday at Lacedemon,that the temple of Fx:.0, called there Chalciecos,was robbed, 
and within it was found a certaine empty flagon or ſtone bottle tor wine: great rupning there wag 
and concourſe of the people thither,and men could not teil what tomake of thatflagon: ar laſt ong 
otthem thatſtood by 3 My maſters ( quoth he ) if you will give me leave, Iſhall rellyou whatny 
conceit is of that flagon, tormy mind gives me ( 1aith he ) that thele Church-robbers who projeRed 
to execute ſo perilousan enterprize. had f:rii dranke the juyce of hemlock before they entred into 
the ation.and afterwards brought wine withtiem in this bottle; ro the end that if they were not 
ſurpriſed nor taken in the manner, they might 1ave their lives by drinking each of them a good 
draught of meere wine 3 the nature and vertue whereot (as you know well enough) is to quenchag 
it were anddiffolve the vigour and iirength of that poyſon, and ſo go their wates ſafe enough, 
bur if it chance that they were taken in the deed doing, then they by means of that hemiock which 
they had drankedie aneabe death, and without any great paine-and torment before that they were 
put to torture by the Magilirate, He had no ſooner delivered this ſpeech, bur the whole company 
who heard his words thought verily thar tuch a contrived deviſe, and ſo deep areach as this never 
came from one that ſuipe&ed ſuch a matrer.but ratherknew that it was ſo indeed 3 whereupon they 
locked round about, and hemmed him in, and on every fide each one had a ſaying unto him: And 
what art thou (quoth one?) From whence art thou faith another ? Hete comes one and asketh, 
who knew him ? There lets upon him another, ſaying, And how commeſt thou by the lightofal 
this that thou baſtdelivered ? To beſhort. they handled the matter ſo well that they forcedhim 
to bewray himſelfe in the endzand to conteſle that he was one of them that committed the facti- 
ledge. Were not they alſo who murdered the Poet 1b3czs, diſcovered andraken after the ſame mar- 
ner? It hapned that the ſaid murderers were ſet at a Theatre to bchold the plaies and pallimes 
which were exhibited ; and ſeeing a flight of Cranes over their heads, they whiſpered oneto ano- 
ther: Loetheſe be they that will revenge thedeath of 1bycus, Now had not 1byca been a long time 
before ſeen,and much ſearch was made after him. becauſe he was our of the way and miſſed; whet- 
uypon they that (ate next unto theſe men, over- hearing thoſe words of theirs, and well noting the 
ſpeech, went direly to the Magiſtrates and Juſtices to giveintelligence and information of their 
words. Then were they attached and examined ; and thus being convicted ſuffered puniſhmehtin 
the end, not by meanes of thoſe Cranes that they talked of, bur ſureiy by their own blab-rongnes3 
as if ſome helliſh fury had forced them to dilcloſe that murder which they had committed, For like 
asinour bodies the members diteaſed and in paine draw humours continually unto them, andall 
the corruption of the parts neare unto them flow thicher ; even ſo, the tongue of a babling fellow, 
being never without an inflammation ard a feaverous pulſe, draweth alwaies and gathereth toil 
one ſecret and hidden thing or other, In which —_ ir ought ro be well fenced with a rampart, 
and the bulwarke'of reaſon ſhould be evermore ter againſt ir, which like unto a bar may ſtay and 
op rhart overflowing and inconfſtant lubricicy which it hath 3 rhat we be not more undifcreetand 
fooliſh beaſts thay geeſe are, who when they be to take a flight into C:licia over the mountane 
Tanrus which is ful: of eagles. take uperery one in their bill a good big ſtone, which ſerveth them 
inftead ofa lock or bridle to reftraine their gagling 3 by which deviſe they may paſle all nicht long 
without any noiſe, and not be heatd atall or deſcried by the ſaid eagles, | 
Now if one ſhould demand and aske of me, what petion of all others is moſt miſchievous and 
dangerous ? 1 beleere very well there is no man would name any other bur atraitour, And yet Ev 
thycrates (as faith Demoſthenes) by his treaſon covered his own honſe with a roofe made of timber 
that he had out of Macedonia, Philocrates allo lived richly and gailant of that great maſſeo! gold 
and filver which he had of King Philip for betraying his countrey,and therewith furniſhed himlelk 
with brave harlots.gallant concubines. and dainty fiſhes, Emnphorbius alſo and Philagrus, who bt 
trayed Eretria. were endowed by the Kine with faire lands and poſſeſſions : bn a pratler 1sa traitot 
voluntary and tor nothing. he demandeth no hire ar all, neither jooketh he to be ſollicited.bur offe* 
reth himſelfe and his ſervice 3 nor betrayeth unto the enemies either horſes or walls, bur reveakt 
hidden ſecrets.anddiſcl-ſeth ſpeeches which are to be concealed whether it bein judiciall matter? 
of law, or in ſeditious diſcords, or in managing of State -affaires. it makes nomatrer, and no mal 
conneth him thanks 3 nay. he will thinke himſelfe beholding ro others if they will vouchlate £0 
give him audience, And therefore.that which is commonly ſaid ro a prodigall perion, whofoolſh- 
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y misſpendeth ahd vainly waſteth his ſubſtance he cares not how ro gratifie everyman; Thow art 
not liberall, this isno curteſie ; a vice 1t 15 rather that thou art diſpoſed unto, thus to take plea- 


fore in nothing)but giving andgiving ſtall, The ſame rebuke and reprehenhion erverh very firly for 
- a bablex: Thou art no friend nor well-willer of mine, thus tocome anddiſcover theſe things unto 


me; this is thy fault,and a diſeaſe which rhouarr fick ofzthatloveſt to be clatrering,and haſt no mind 
bur of chatring, | | | EO 

Now would I have the Reader to thinke that I write not all this ſo much to accuſe and blame 
the vice and malady of garrulity,as tocure and heale the ſame. For by judgement and exercile we 
ſuxrmount and overcome the vices and paſſions of the mind ; bur judgement, thar is to ſay, know - 
ledge mult go before: for no man accultometh himlelte ro void; and(as it were) to weed them our 
6f the ſoule,unleſle he hate and derelt them firlt, Now then, and ne;er before, begin we to take an 
hattedto vices, when by the light of reaſon we conſider and weigh the ſhame andlofſe that com- 
meth unto us by them ; as forexample,we know and {ee that theſegrear praters, whiles they defire 
to winlove, gaine hatred 3 thinking todo a pleaſure, they diſpleale;looking tobe wellelicemed, are 
mocked and derided ; they lay for lucre, and getnothing ; they hurt their friends, aide their ene- 
mies.,and undo them'2lves, | | | 

So then, lerthis be the firlt receit and medicine for to cure this malady ; even the confideration 
and reckoning up of the ſhamefull infamies and painefull inconveniences that proceed and enſue 


thereof, The ſecond remedy 1s, to take a ſurvey of the contrary 3 that is to ſay, to heare alwajes.to 


remember and have ready at hand the praiſes and commendations of filence,the majelly (I ay) the 
mylticall gravity and holineſle of taciturnity, to repreſent alwaies unto our mindand rnderſtanding 
how much more admired, how much more loved.and how far wiſer they are reputed, who ſpeake 
round]y at once,and in few words,their mind pithily; who ina ſhort and compendious ſpeech com- 
prehend more good matterand ſubſtancea great deale than thele great ta]kers, whoſe rongues are 
unbridled and run at randome, Thoſe (1 :ay) be they whom Plato fo highly efteemerth, comparing 
them to skilfulland well practiſed Ar. hers and Darrers, who have the fear of ſhooting arrows and 
lanncing darts 3 forthey know how and,when ts ſpeake graciouſly, and bitterly, ſound:y, pithily, 
and compactly, And verily, wile Lycarges framed and exerciſed his Citizens immediately from 
their childhood by keeping them down ac the firſt with filence ro this ſhort and ſenteni ious kind 
of ſpeech, whereby they ipake alwaies compendioufly, and knit np much in a lictle, For like as 
they of Biskay or Celtib:ria do make their Reele of iron, by enterring it and letting ir lie krit wirh- 
inthe ground.and then by purging and refining it from thegroſle, terrene,and earthly ſubſtance chat 
it hath ; evenſothe Laconians ſpeech hath no outward barke (as a man would lay) or . rut upon it, 
but when all che ſuperfluity thereof 1s taken away,it is ſteeled ( as it were ) and tempered, yea. and 
hath anedge upon it fit for ro worke withall and to pierce : and verily that apophthegmaticall and 
powerfuil ſpeech of theirs,that grace which they had to anſwer ſentenciouſly and with ſuch gravity, 
together with a quick and ready gift to meet at every turne with all objections, they artained unto 
by nothing elſe bur by their much filence, Wherefore it was very expedient to ſet ever before the 
eyes of theſe great praters thole ſhort and witty ſpeeches, that they may ſee what grace and gravi- 


| , ty both they have: as forexample , The Lacedzmonians unto ar oreeting : D:ony ſous 1n Corinth: 


Alſo another time , when Philip had written unto them to this effe&t : If lenter on. ce intothecon- 
fines of Laconiayl will deſtroy you utterly rhar you ſhall never riſe againe, They returned this an+ 
ſiver againe in writing, Aja 3 that is, If, Likewiſe when King Demetrius in great diſpleaſure and 
indignation.cried our aloud intheſe words: The Lacedemonians have ſent me aneml aſſair a'nmeand 
who hath nofellow ; Meaning that there came but one : the ſaid embafladour nothing daunted at his 
words, anſwered readily : Oxe for one, Certes, they thatuſed to ſpeake ſhort and ſenrentiouſly were 
highly eſteemed long ago with our ancients and torefathers. And hereupon it was that the 4mphy- 
ttones.tnatis to ſay, the Deputies or States for the generallcounſell of all Greece, gave order. that 
there ſhould be written over the doore of the Temple of Apollo Pythires, not the Odyſles or Iliads 
of Homer ; ne yet the Canticles or Pzans of Pindarus3 but thele briefe ſentences : TyaJ: owuriy 3 
that 1s, Know thy ſelfe, Mud dyay3 that is, Too much of nothing, Alſo Eyyva, mdge I" 474; That 
15, Be ſurety and make account to pay : ſo highly eſteemed they a plaine, fimple, and round manner 
of ſpeaking, which compriſed in few words much matter, and a ſentence maſſie and {ound : and no 
marvell tor Apollo himſelte loverh brevity.and is in his oracles very ſuccinR and pithy;wherefore elſe 
15 he ſurnamed Loxias ? But becauſe he chooſerh ratherto avoid plurality than obſcurity of words, 
They alſo who without word uttered at all Fgnifie the-conceptions of their mind by:certaine ſym- 
bolicalldeviſes, and after that manner deliver good leflons untous 3 are they not ſundry waiescom- 


mended and admired exceedingly? Thus Heraclitus in times palt, being requeſted by his neigh- 


boursand ſe!low-cirizensto make a.ſententious ſpeech unto them, and deliver his opinion as tou-« 
chivg civill unity and concord, mounted up into the pulpir, and raking a cup bf coid water in his 
hand, beſpicedit (as it were) with ſome mcaie. and with a fprig or two of the herbe Penniroyall, 
ſhook a!] together : which done hedravk ir off,and ſo came down and went his way : giving them 
by this demonſtration thusmuch to underſtand 3 that if men.wou'd taxeup with alittle,and be con- 
tent with things at hand, without deſiring coſtly ſuperfluigies, it were the next-wayto keepand 
preſerve Cities 1n peace and concord,* - . | BISE DEEDS I 

Sertzrus a King of the Scythians left behind him fourſcore ſons ; and when the houte of lus 
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death dreiv neate, he called for abundle of darts, or a ſheafe of arrows tobe broughrunto him, 
which he pur into his childrens hands one after another, and willed each one to breake and bur} 
- the ſamein peeces,bound as it was entiteand whote together: which when they had aſſayed tody, 
" and putting all their firength unto ir, cov]d nor butgave over: himſelfe tooke our ot the ſheafeor 
knitch the darts aforeſaid oneby one, and knapt them in twaine i:ngle as they were with facility; 
declaring by this deviſe, that ſo long as they held togerher their union and agreement would be 
ſtrong and invincible 3 but their dilcord and ditunion would make them teeble, and be an occaſion 
that they ſhould nor long continue, He then thar continually ſhall have theſe and ſuch like prece- 
dents in his mouth, and ordinarily repeat and remember the fame, will peradventure take nogrext 
pleaſure and delight in idle and tvperfluous words, Formine own patt,ſurely I am abaſhed mightily 
at the example of that domelticall tervant at Rowe, when 1conlider with my ſelfe what a great mat. 
ter it is to be well adviſed before a man ſpeakerh, and conſtantly to hold and maintaine the reſoluti. 
on of any purpoſe, Publius Piſo the great Oratour and Rhetorician, becauſe he would providetha 
his people and ſervitours about him ſhould nor trouble his head with much prattle, gave order and 
commandement unto them.,. thatthey ſhould make anſwer ynto his demands only, and no more: 
now being minded one day to entertaine C/cd:#4 the chiefe ruler of the City at his houſe, hehad 
him toſupper, and cauled him to be ſent for and called at the time accordingiy ; for a ſtately and 
royall fealt he had provided,by all likelihood,and as any man would think no leile : now when ſup- 
per time was come.the relt of the invited gueſts were preſent, C/odizs only they ſtayed & lookedfor; 
meane while, Piſo had ſent out oftentimes unto him one of his ſeri irours who was wont ordinatil 
to bid his gueſts for toſee whether he were comming .or would come to ſupper or no? Butwhen i 
orew late 1n the evening, ſo that there was no hope now that he would be there : Now firm 
(quoth Piſo to his man aforeſaid)didii thou nor invite and bid him ? Yes iwis Sir : Why then comes 
henotſaid the make malter againe ? Forſooth ( quoth he) becauſe he demiedro come: And why 
told{t rhou not me this immediately? Becauſe fr you neverasked me the queſtion, Wellthis wx 
a Romane ſervitour ; but an Athenian ſervant Itrow whiles he is digging and delving, will tellhis 
maſter news, and namely, what be the articles and capitulations in the treaty and compoſitiond 
peace, So powerfull and for-1ble is uſe and cuftome 1n all things, wheteot I purpoie now to trea; 
forthat there is no bit nor bridie that is able to repreſle, rame, ard keep in a talkative rongue, but 
it is-cuſtome thar muſt do the deed,and conquer this maiady, 
Firſt and formolt therefore, when incompany there ſhall be any queſtion propounded by them 
that are about thee,frame and uſe thy ielfe to hoid thy rongue and be vlent, untill rhou teethar eie- 
ry man elſe refuſerh to ſpeake and make an{wer : fot according to Sophocles, 
J 9 courſell ard toruna conrſe in race 
Have not bot htwaine one end, to haſte apace, 
No more verily doth a voice and an anſwer ſhoot ar the lame marke that running aimeth art: for 
chere, to wit, in a race, he winneth the prize that getteth to be formofl:3 but here, if another man 
have delivered aſufficient anſwer, it willbe wellenough, by praifing and appros ing his ſpeech, to 
eaine the opinion and reputation of a courteous perion; if not,then will it nor be chovght imper- 
rinent neither can envy or hatred come of it,in caſe a man do gently ſhew and open thar wherein 
the other was ignorantzand lo attcr a mild and civill manner lupply the defect of rhe formeraniyer: 
but above all this regard would be had: Thar when a queſtion or demand is addreſſed anddiredted 
unto another,we take it not upon our ſelves ; and fo anticipate and prevent his anſwer ; and perad- 
venture, neither in this nor in any thing elleis ir decent and commendable to offer and put forth out 
ſelves too forward before we be required ; and in this caſe, when another man is asked a queſtion, 
our own intruſion, with the putting by of himis nor ſeemly 3 for we may bethought ( inſo doing) 
both ro inju:e and dill redit the party demanded.as it he were nor able topetforme that which was 
pnt upon him, and allo to reproach the demandant, as thovgh he had little skilland diſcretionto 
aske athing of him who could notgive the ſame: and that which more is, ſuch malapertboldneſle 
and heady haſtineſſe inraſh aniwering41mporteth (moſt of all)exceeding arrogancy and preſumptt* 
on ; for it ſeemerh, that he who taketh the anſver out of his mouth of whom the queltion is de- 
manded, would fay thus much in effe&t: Whar need have we of him ? What can heſay untoit! 
Whar $kill or knowledge hath he? When Iam in place ho man ought to aske any orher of thele 
matters burmy ſelte only, And yet many times we propole queſtions unto ſome, not of any great 
defire that we haveto hearethelr anſwers, but only becauſe we wovld f.nd talke,and miniſter occa- 
fion of diſcourſe, ſeeking thereby to dravv from them tome vvordsthat may yeeld marter of mirth 
and pleaſ»nt conference: after vvhich ſort, Socrates uled roprovoke Thedtetus and Charmides, T0 
prevent therefore the anſvyerof another. to turne avvay menseares, to divert their eyes, and dravi 
their cogitations from him to our ſelves, is as mutch as if vie ſhonid run before and make haſte to 
kifſe one Fit, vrho vvas minded tobe kiſſed of another ortoenfor:e himto looke upon us, v»h0s 
eyes vrereſer and fixed upon another ; confidering that although the party unto vvhom the de- 
mand was madebe either nor able nor willing to make anſwer it were befitting for a man;a{ter ſome 
little pauſemade, to preſent himſelf in all modeſty ard reverence,and then to frame and accomm® 
dare his{pecch asneareunto that asmay be, vvhich he thinkerh vyjll content themind of him thit 
made the demand andſo anſvver ( as it vvere ) in the name ot the other : for if they vvho arede: 
manded a queſtion make no gocd and ſufficient anſyver, great reaton they hayeto be pardened - f 
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held excuſed;buthe who intrudeth himſelf;and raking the words our of anbthersmouth,js reatly ro 
jpeak before he be {pokenunto,by good righr is odious,alrhough he anſwer otherwiſe tutficient'y; 
bur ifhe fail, and make no good anlwer , certes he makerli hindlelf ridiculons; and a \ery laughing 
tock to the whole company. . - NS any x Is rs 


| Thetecond point ofexerctſe. and meditation , is in a mans. own particular anſwers , whereinhe 
ought eſpecially ro be carefulland rake heed who is given re over-mitch talk, ro the end that they 
\vho would pforoke him.to ſpeakzand all comakethem'elves merry and ro lavgh at him”, may well 
kno w that, he.an{wererh. rot he knows nor what inconfiderately, but with' good advice-and ſe- 


riouſly to the poinr:for fu;h there beinthe world, who for no-need ar all bur only for ro paſſe time 


in mirth.deyile certain quelitons forthe nonce, .and in that manner propound them to tu: hpttſons 
for no other end,but toipro-oke them to prattle; and rherefore they ought to have a'good eye and 
regard before them not toleap:our and rynall on a ſudden haſtily to their anſ\ver,as if they were 

5 pleaſcd and behoiden unto them tor ro-hareſnch anoccakion of ipeech; bur with marure deli- 
berationta coniider the nature arid behaviour;of himithar putrerh out the queſtion: rogerhtr with 
thenecefſity thereof, and the profit that may.entue thereby;and if it appear indeed that the party be 
3n good earneſt anddefirous.to.carn and beinftrudted , rhen hemult accuſtome himizitro reprefe 


is tongue, and take ſome pauſe, allowing a competent ſpace of tine between'the demand and che 


anl\yer;ducing which filence, both the demendermay have whileto berhink himſelf and add ſome- 
whar thereto, if he lift, and alſo the demanErime to think of an anſwer, andnor ler his rongue run 
before his wic, and to huddje upon a confuſed anſwer before the queſtion be folly propounded : for 
oftentimes ir tallerh ont; rhar for very.haſte they rake no heed of rhoſe things which were dzmanded, 
bur anſwer kim kam, and one thing for another, True-1t 15(I-mukt needs ſay) thar Pyth:arhe priclteſs 
of Apoilo's Temple, is wont to. give anſwer by oracle:at rhe ſame inſtant that che queſtion is deman- 
ded, yea, and oftentimes before it be asked; for why? the-god whom ſhe ſerreth | 
Ds: h underſtand the dumb, wie cannot: ſped, | 
And hnowes ones mind.before the torvene it brea'., | 
but among men, he that would wiſely and to purpo'e antwer , ought toſtayuntill he conceive the 
thou2ht,and fully underſtand the intent of him that propoſerh a queltion, 'e{t rhar befall unto him 
which is aid in the common proverb: 7 | Sa n 
EO. About an haok, I queſtion made , * 
| Aud theygave anſwer of a ſpade, | LES z 
and otherwilealſo, ifrhar inconvenience were not; yet are werobridle this laviſh andhaſty torigue 
ofours , and reſtrain the inordinare and hungry appetite whi. h we have tobe raiking ; 1z|t ic be 
rhovghrthar we hada flux (as it were)of huntors gathered a longtime abourthe rongue and grown 
into an impoltume,which weare very well contenc ſhould be ler ont and have iflue mad. by aque - 
{tion rerdered untous.and fo by that means be dif. harged thereof, Socrates was wont inthi- min= 
nerto reitrain and repreſle his thirſt, after that. he had en hafed his body and fer himſeif into an 
hear, ci. her by wreliling , or running , or ſuch like exerci!es ;' he would nor permit him'elf ro 
drink before he had powred our the firlt bucker of water thaf he had draywn our of the Pit or Well, 
acquainting ch1s his ſenſuall apperiteto attend rhe fit and convenient time that reaſon appointed, | 
Moreover,this would be noted, that thereberhree kinds of anſwers unto interrogations; rhe firft 
neceſſary.che ſecond civill.and the third needlefleand ſuperfluous: as for example 3 Tt one ſhou:dask 
whether Socra:cs be witainor noz he that is unwilling and not ready and forward with his tongue, 
youldmake an{wer and ſay: He 1snot within, burifhe diſpoſed rolacon'zealittle, and ipeak more 
brict;he would leave out the word (within) and ſay:He is nor; oryet more ſhottthan ſo pronoun- 
cing onely the negative Adverb, and ſaying no morebur No, Thus the Lacedzmonians dealt on:e 
by Philip; for when hehad diſpatched his lerters unto themto this effet; To knoiv wherherthey 
would receire him into their City or ao:they wrote ba: k again, in fair great capirall letters, within 
a ſheer of paper,. no more bur © Y, thatisto ſay, No: and ſo fent it unto him: bur he that would 
make aniwer to the former queſtion of Socrates a little more civilly and courteouſly , would fay 
thus:He is not within Gr.for he is gone tothe Bank or Exchanges and to give yet a ſormwhar better 
meaſure.he might perhaps adde moreover and ſay;Helooketh there tor certain rangers and friends 
of his, Bur a vainprating fellow ,and onerhar loves many words.eſpecially if his hap hath beento 
read the book of Antimarh# the Colophonian, will make anſwer to the demand atoreſaid in this 
wiſe: He isnot within gone he isro the Burſe or ExchangeFfor there he expeterh cettain firari- 
ers Out of 10:4, of whom and in whoſe betialf Alcibiades wroteunto him, who now maketh his 
abode within the-CiryÞf 74:/erzze, ſojourneth with Tiſſaphernes, one of the Licutenants generall of 
the great King of Perſja;who before time was in league with the Lacedzmonians.Rood their friend, 
and lent them aid; byr nor forthe love of Alcebiades, he is turned ſrom them and 1s Gded wich the 
Athenians: for Al-:b-ades being deſirous to return into his own Country , hath preveiled ſo much 
that he hath altered'7 iſſ--pher-es his mind, and drawn him away from our part: and thus ſhall you 
have him rehearſe in g00d earneſt the who!e eight book(in manner)of Thacydides his Rory,unnill he 
have overwhelmed a man with a multitude of narrations , and made him beleere that in Miletrs 
thereis ſome preatſcdirion ; thatir is ready to be loſt, and A!:ib:2des to be baniſhed a ſecond time. 
Herein then oveht amzn principally to fer hisfoor and ay his overmuch language. fo as the cen- 
tcr and circumterence ot the anſwer be that ,:which he who makerh the demind defireth _ 
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hath need to know, Carneades before he had any greatname*, diſputed one day inthe publick 
Schools and places appointedtor exerciſe: Unto whom the Maſter or Preſident ofthe place femhe. 
fore hand , andgave him warning to moderate his voice (tor heſpake naturally. exceedivg big ang 
loud, ſo as the Schoo's rung again therewith: ) Give me then (quoth he) a gage and meaſure for 
d Maſter replyed thus not unproperly: Let him chatdilpureth with rhe 
be the meaſure and rule to moderate thy voice by; even ſo a may may inthis caſe ſay: The meaſyr 
that he ought to keep who antwererh , is the very will and-mind of him that propoſerth the que, 
ftion, Moreover, like as Socrates torbad thoſe meats which drew men on to ear when they zre no 
hungry;and likewiſe thoſe drinks which cauſed them to drink who ate nor athirft, even ſo ſhoulg, 
man who is given to much prattle , be afraid of thoſe diſcourſes wherein he delighteth moſt, ang 
which he is wont to uſe and take greateſt pleaſure in 3 and incaſe he perceivechemto run willing. 
ly upon him forgo withſtand the ſame, and nor give them intertainment, - As for example, martial 
men and warriours love to diſcourſe and tell of bartells ; which is the reaſon that the Poet How 
bringeth in * Neſtor eftſoons recounting his ownproweſle and feats of armes : and ordinary iti 
with them whoin judiciall trials have had the upper hand of their adyetſaries , or who beyondthe 
hope and opinion of every man have obteined grace and favour with Kings and Princes , tobe 
ſubject unto. this malady that evermore tollowerh them , namely, to report and recount e- 
ſoons the manner how they came in place ; after what ſort they were brought in: the order of thei 
pleading; how they argued the caſe; how they convinced their accuters, and overthrew their gd. 
verſaries ; laſt of all, how they were praiſed and commended: for to fay a truth , joy andmirthis 
much more ralkative thanthar old 4gryppiva which the Poets do feign and deviſe 1n their c6- 
mxdies: for it rouſeth and ttirrech up, it reneweth and refreſheth ic (Fever and anoD, With mz- 
ny diſcourſes and narrations 3 whereupon ready they ate to fall into fuch ſpeeches upon exery 
light andcolourable occaſion : for not onely is it true which the commonproverb ſaith :| 
Loog where a man doth feel his pain and grief, 
His hand will ſoon be thereto yeeld relief, | 
but alſo joy ard contentment draweth unto itthe voice, ir leaderh the rongue alwayes abont with 
it and is evermore willing to be remembred and related. Thus we fee that amorous lovers paſſethe 
reater part of theirtime in rehearſing certain words which may renew the remembran-e ofthet 
Les intomch thatifrhey cannor meet with one perion or other to relate the ſame unco,they wil 
devite and talk of them with ſuch things as have neither ſenſe nor life : ke as were ad of one who 
brake forth into theſe words : | | 
O dainty led, moſt ſweet and pleaſant conch , 
O bleſſed lamp, O happy candlelight , 
No leſſ: than G od doth Bacchis jou avonch 
nay,God you arethe mightieſt in her fight, | 
And verily abuſieprater is altogether (as one would ſay) a white line of irake in regard ofa 
words, to wit,wathourt diſcretion herjpeaketh indifferently of all matters; howbeit if he beafke&ed 
more to ſomethan to others,he ought to take heed thereof,and ab{ttin from them; he is (I fay)to 
withdraw & writhe himſe]f trom-chence;for rhatby reatfon ofthe contentment which he may thett- 


| Intake, and the pleaſure that he receiverh thereby, they may lead him wideand carry himenety 


while very farre out of the way:the ſame inclination to overſhoot themſelves in prating , theyfinde 
alſo when they diicourſe of tholematters wherin they ſuppoſe themſelves ro have berter experience, 
= a more excellent habit than others: ſuch an one Itay being a ſelf-lover and ambitious with- 
all, : 
eſt part of aTthe day in this doth fpend , 

; Himſelf to paſſezand otherstotranſcend, 
As for example,in hiſtoriesif he hathread much , inarrificiall ſtile and conching of his words, bt 
chat isa Grammarianz in relation of ftxange reports and news , who hath been a grear Travellerand 
wandred rhrough many forren Countries: hereof therefore great heed would be taken; for garmlity 
being therein fleſhed and baited, willingly runnethto the old and uſuall haunt , like as everybeab 
ſeeketh ou: the ordinary and accuſtomed paſivire, And in this point was the young Prince Cy# 
ofa wonderfulland excellent narure, who would never challenge his play-fellowes and copſorts 
age unto any exerciſe wherein he knew himſelt to be ſuperiour,and to {urpaſſe,but alwayes toſucl 
fears wherein he was lefle practiſed thanthey;which he did aſwell becauſe he would not grievetitl 
hearts in winning theprize ſrom them, as alſo for that he would profit thereby, and learnto do 
that whereinhe was more raw, and unready thanthey, Bur a talkative fellow contrariwiſe}fthe 
bea marterpropoſed whereby he may hear and jearp ſomewhat that he kney nor before, reje® 
and refnſerh it'he cannor for his life hold his tongue and keep filencea little while, to gain rheredſ 
ſome hire and reward bur caſting and rolling bis rhoughr round abour. he never reſts yntillhe light 
vpon ſome old r:gged rapſodies and overw orndiſcouries,which he hath patched and racked tox- 
ther athouſand times, Such a one there was among us , who hapned by chance ro have per 
two or three books of Ephorys;wbereby he took himſelf to be ſogre:x a Clerk,and fo well read,thit 
he wearied every mans ears who heard him talk ; there was no aſſembly nor feaſt unto which 
came,bu he would force the company to atiſe and depart with his urmealurable praring of We 
batrel of*Lez&res, and the occurrents that enſued thereupon, inlſomnchas he got himſelfa by; 
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and every man cailed him Epaninondas, But rhis is the leaſt inconvenience of all others rharfol- 
loweth this infirmity of much babling : and turely one good means it is to the cure there- 
of ; To turn the ame from other matters to juch as theſe : tor thereby ſhall their rongue 
be lefſe troubleſome and offeniive , when at paſlerh jche bounds inthe rearms onely of j1te= 


my” and beſides, for the remedy of rhis cheir diſeate, they ſhall do well to inure and accuſtome 
chemſelves ro write ſomewhat, and to diſpute of queſtions apart, Thus did Amtiparer the Stoick, 
who as it may be thought, being not ablenor willing to hold out in diſputation hand to hand with 
Carneades, who with a violent iiream (as 1t were) of his forcible wit and eloquence refuted the ſe& 
of the Stoicks,anſwered the laid Carneades by writing, and filled whole books with contradictotie 
aſſertions and arguments againlt him; inſomuch as thereupon he was ſurnamed Cilumoboas, which 
3s as much to ſay , asthe Juity Crier with his pen: andſo byall likethood this manner of fighting 
with aſhadow and lowdexclaiming 1 ſecret , and apart by themſelves, training chele out praters 
everyday by little and little from the frequency and multitude of people,may make them in the end 
moteſociable and fitter for company. Thus curlt curres after they have ſpent and diſckarged their 
choler and anger upon the cudgeis or ſtones wifich have 'been thrownar them , become rhereb 

more gentle and tractable ro men, Bur: above all, it were very expedient and profitable for 
them to be alwayes neer unto perſonages for yeers elder, and inaurthority greater than themſelves, 
and with thoſe to converſe; for the reverent regard and fear that they have in relpe& of their digni- 
ty and gravity, ma induce and direct them intime and by cuſtome to keep fence; and evermore 
amons thoſe exerciſes heretofore by us ſpecified,this advice would be mingled and inter!aced; That 
when we are about to fpeak.,and that wordsbe ready to runne out of out month, we ſay thus unto 
our ſelves by way of realoning; What manner of ſpeech is this that 1s ſo urgent and prefſerh ſo hard 
cobe gone? What ails my rotigue , that 115 10 willing to be walking ? Whar good may come by 
the utterance thereof ? What harni may enſie by concealing it in and holding my pea.e ? For we 
mn& not think that our wotds be like an heavy burden over-loading us, and whereof we ſhould 
think our ſelves well eaſed when we ate diſcharged of them:for ſpeech remaineth ill as well when 
itis uttered as before : but men ovghr roſpeak, either in the behalf of themſelves when they ſtand 
inneed of ſome thing , or to benefit others , orelle topleaſure and recreat one another by pleaſant 
deviſes and diſcourſes , (asit were) with falr to mitigate the paintull travels in aQtions and wordly 
affairs, or rather to make the ſame more ſavory whiles weareemployed therein Now ita ſpeech be 
neither profitable to him rhar delivererh ir,nor neceſlary for him har heareth ir.ne yet carry there- 
with any grace or pleaſure; what needs there thar 1t ſhould be utrered?For ſurely,a man.may as ſoon 
ſpeakaword in vain, as do a thing to nopurpoſe, - Bur above and after all other good adverriſe- 
ments in this caſe , we ought alwayes to havein readinefle and remembraice this wiſe taying of $;- 
monides:A man (quorh he) may repent manya time for words ſpoken , but never for a word kept in: 
this alſo we mult think: That exerciſe is all inall; and a matter of that moment and efficacy, thar ir 


| isable romaſter and conquer every thing: confideringthat men will rake great pains and be carefull ; 


yea they will endure much ſorrow for to be ridof an old cough 3 to chaſe away the. troubleſome 
yex or hicket, Beſides , Taciturnity hath nor onely this one fair property and good vertue, thar 
( as Hippecratesſaith ) it never breederh rhirſt;bur alſorhar it engendreth no pain,nogriefnor dif- 
pleaſure, neither is any man bound rorender an accountrhereof, | 
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Of eAvarice or Covetouſneſſe. 
'The Summary: 


F therebe any exceſſe in the world that troubleth the repoſe and traaquillity of the ſpirit , cauſing our 
life tobe wretched and miſerablezit is Avarice 3 againſt which the Sages and wiſe men of all ages from 
time to time haveframed ſharp and terrible invettives which in ſum ad eff ett do ſhew thus much. 3 
That this C oveteouſneſs and greedy defore of gathering goods ts (a; it were) the capitall City and Seats 
town of all wickedneſſe; the very ſink of ſinne and receptacle of all vices, Now albeit all men with one woicey 
Jea, and the moſt covetous perſons of al athers do confeſſe as muchz yet the heart of manis ſo affettionate a 
friend to the earth, that needfull it is to propoſe and ſet down divers inſtruttions for to aucrt the ſame from 
henc e, andto cauſe it torange and ſort with other. occupations and aff airs, more beſeeming it ſelf than 
:5 the over curious ſearching after tranſitory and corruptible things, This is the reaſon, that t hoſe Phi- 
loſophers who have handled the doftrine as touching manners are employed herein: and Pluratch among 
the reſt, who teacheth us here in few word6ywith what conſiderations we ought to befurniſhed and fortified, 
he we db not permit ſuch a peſtilent plague as this to ſeize upon our ſouls , and therewith he ſheweth the 
miſeries that befalnnto Avarice; whereof this is the firſt and principall; That in ſtead of giving content= 
ment,jit maketh her ſlave moſt mretchedand putteth hins to the greateſt pain and torture in the world, - nd 
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herenpon he interlaceth and inſerteth a deſcription of three ſorts of Covetous perſons, Firſt, ofthoſe who 
covet things rare and d:ngerous, whereas they ſhould ſeek, after neceſſaries, Secondly, of ſuch as (| pend ng- 
thing, have much, andyet deſire more and more; and theſe he depainteth in alltheir colours, 71 hirdly, of 
the that Leniggards and baſe minded pinch-pernies Which donehe diſcovereth the ſecond miſery of Coves 
tous wretches,to witzT hat Awarice doth tyrannize over her caitive and ſlave, not ſuffering him to uſeth« 
which (he commanded him to winne and get, Thethird is this 3 T hat it cauſeth him to gather and hea 
1p riches. for ſome promoter or catch-poll, or clſe for atyrant ', or elſefor ſome wicked and graceleſſe heir, 
whoſe nature ad properties he doth repreſent and deſcrive very lively, Afterwards having concluded 
that Covetous perſuns are herein eſpecially miſerablc3for that the one ſort cf then uſe not their goods at all, 
a:d other abuſe the ſame: he preſcribeththree remedies againſt this miſchievous maladie, Thefirſt; That 
theſe who gre«dily gape after riches, have no more im effe(t than they whoſtand contented withthat which 
is neceſſary f.r nature, The ſecond; That we are not to connt them happy who be richly furniſhed with 
things unprofitable, And thel ſt; That it is vertue, wherein we ought to ground and Jeek for coment» 
ment 3 for there it is to befound and not in riches, 
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Ippomachws, a great maſter of wreſtling and ſuch exerciſes of the body, heating ſome topraiſe 
a certainta.l man, hjg'1 of (tature, and having long arms and hands, commending him ior a 
{fngular champion, and fitto afightar buffets : A proper fellow he were (quoth he } i the 
oariand or prize of the victory were hung on high, forto be reached with the hand 3 ſem- 
blably it may be {aid vnto them who eltcem ſo highly ard repute it a great fe!t. ity to be poſſeſſed 
of mu: h fairlands, to have many great ard (tateiy houſes. to be furniſhed with mighty maſſes and 
ſummes of money , in cale telicity were to be bought and told for coin, And yet-a man ſhall lee 
many intheworld , chuſe ratherto be rich and wretched withall , than togr-e their 61 er for to 
be happy and bleſſed : bur ſurely ir is not filver nor goid that can pur. haſe cither repoſe of 
ſpirit void cf eriefand anguiſh, or magnanimity, ne yet ſerled conftancy and reiolution , confidence 
and ſuſhlance , or contentment with our own eſtate, Bea man never ſo rich, he cannor skil 
thereby to contemn riches, 5 morethen the poſſeſhon of morethan enough worketh this inus; 
Thar we want not ſtill, anddefireeven things that be ſuperfluouis, Whar other evill and malady 
then docth our wealth and riches rid us from , ifit delivereth us not from avarice ? By drinkmen 
quench their thir{t by meat they lake their hunger, And hethar ſaid: 

G:vz Hipponax a cloak to keep him warm , 

For cold extream I ſhake, and may take harm, 
it there were many clothes hung or caſt upon him , wouid be offended therewith and fling them 
from him 3 bur this theirſtrong defire.and love ofmoney , it is neither {i]ver nor go'd rhat 1s able 
to quen.h: and leta man have never ſo much,yet he coveteth neverchelefle to havemoreſtill, And 
well ic may be veriged of riches which one ſaid ſometime to an ignorant and deceirfull Phyfi- 
can ! : | 7 ; 

Your drugs and ſalves augment my ſore, 

They make me ſicker than before, | 
For riches verily, after that men have once mertherewith , (whereas beforethey ſtood in need ol 
bread, of a competent hovſe to putintheir heads , of mean raimentand any yiands that come 
next hand) fillthemnow withan imparient deiire of gold,filver,ivory,emerauds horſes. and hounds) 
changing and tranſporting their natural apperite of things needfull and neceflary,into a di;ordinate- 
in{t to things dangerous, rare, hard to be gotten, and unprofitable when they to be had, Forne- 
Cr 18 any man poor inregard of ſuch things as ſuffice nature; never doeth he take vp money upon 
nlury, for to buy himſelt meat, cheeſe, bread cr olives ; bur one indebreth himieiffor to builda 
ſumptuous and ftarzly houſe 3 anotherrunnes indebt , becauſe he wovld pur.haſe a gro: e of olive- 
treesth:t joyneth to his own land; .onc 1s engaged deeply in the uſvrers books , by laying cotn- 
erovnds Ks whear-fields to his own demains, another , hy he would be poſſciied of fruitfull 
vineyards; ſomeare endebted with buying mules of Galatia,and others, becauſe they would be mar 
ſicrs | Ef ; 

Of luſty feeds, towinthe prize ; 

by runninT in a race, 
With ratling niſc of empty coach , 
When it 1s d awen apar', 

havecaſt themſelves into the bottomleſſegulf of obligations, conditions. covehants, intereſts, ſta- 
rutes, real gages andpayns : and afterwards it cometh ro paſſe, that like as they who drink when 
they be not drie.and eat withouta ſtomack;, many times caſt up by vomit, even that which they did 
eat & drink when they were hungry and thirſty;even ſo, whenthey willneeds have ſuch rhings asbe 
ſuperfluous and rono ule, do not enjoythe benefit of thoſe chings that are needfull and neceflary 
indeed, Lo what kinde of people thelebe ! 
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Asfor thoſe who are at nocoſt, nor willlay out any thing,and notwithſtanding they have muc h, 
yereyer cover more; a man may rather marvell and wonder at them.zit he would but rememberthar 
(hich Ariſt:ppus WAS WOnt Lo lay:He thar eateth much (quoth he)and drinkerh likewiſe much,and 
is neveriatistied nor tull,goerh to the Phyhic1ans, asketh their opinion what his diſeaſe and lirange 
indiſpoſition of the body might be , and withall craverh their counſell for the cure and remedie 
thereof:bur if one who hath tive tair bedfieds aiready with che furniture thereto belonging & ſeeketh 
ro make them ten; and having ten Tables with their cupboards of plate, will need; buy ten more; 
and for all thar he is poſſefled of fair mannours and goodly lands, have his bags and cofters full of 
money.is never the berter faris hed,bur (til gapeth after more,breaketh his ſleeps,deviſing and calling 
as he lycth awake, how to compaſlz the ſame,and when he hath all, yet is henor full; tych an one (1 
ſay)never thinksrhar he hath need of a Phyſician tocure his maladie or to diſcourie unto him from 
what cauſe all this doth proceed, And verily aman may look that of thoſe who arethirlty ordinari- 
ly, he that hath nor drunk, will be delivered of his thirlt ſo ſoonas he meeterh with drink ; bur in 
Caſe ſuch an one as evermoredrinketh and powreth in (t1]],never giving over,yet nevertheleſle con- 
ctinueth dry and thirſty,we judge him to have no need ot repletion, bur rather of purging andevya- 
cuation;him (1 ſay) we appointforto vomitz3s being nottroubled and diſlempered vpon any want, 
but with ſome extraordinary heat or unkind acrimonies of humours that be with him ; even fo it is 
with thoſethar ſeek toget and gather goods : he thar is bare and poor indeed, will haply give over 
ſeeking ſoſoon ashe hath got himan houſe to dwellin,or found tom? treaſure. or met with a go0d 
friend ro help him to aſum of money to makeclear with the uſurer ,- and tobe crofſed onr of his 
book :-bur he chat hath already more thanenough and ſufficient , and yetcraveth more, ſurely it is 
neither g0:d nor filver, that will cnre him, neither horſes, nor ſheep , nor yer beeves will lerve his 
rarn;need had he of purgationand evacuation, for poverty 1s nothis diſeaſe, bur coretoutneſle and 
an unſatiable defire of riches , proceeding from falſe judgemenr and acorrupt opinion thar he hath, 
which if a man doth not rid away out of his mind, as a winding eulf or whil-pool thar 
is croſſed and overthwatt in their way,they will never ceaſe co hunt after ſuperfluities,and ſem to 
ſand in need thereot (thar is to ſay) rocovet thole things which they know not wharto do with, 
When a Phyſician commeth intorthe chamber ot a Patient, whom he findeth lying along in his bed 
oroaning.and refuſing all tood, he taketh him by the hand feeleth his pulſe, asketh him certain que- 
ttions.and findingthar he hath no ague 3. This 15a diſeaſe (quorh he) of themind, and ſo o0eth his 
way 3 even ſo, when we ee a wordly minded man alrogether ſer upon his gers and gains, pining 
away, and even conſumed with the greedy. worm of gathering goods, weeping, whining 
and ghing at expenſes, and when any money 15to go out of his putle ; {ticking atno pain and trou- 
ble, ſparing for no indignity, no unhoneſt and indire& means whatſoever , nor caring which way 
he goes ro work , whether it be by hook or crook , {o that he may gain and profit there- 
by ; having choiceof houſes andtenements , lands lying in every Countrey, droves, herds and flocks 
of cattell, a number of ſlaves, wardrobes of apparell and clorhes of all forts : what ſhall 
we ſay thatthis man is fick of , unleſſe it be the poverty of the foul? As forwant of money and 
o00ds, one friend (as Menarder faich) may cure and help with his bountifullhand ; bur chat 
penury and needinefle of the ſoul all the men in the world , rhar either live ar this day , 
or ever were before time, are not. able to ſatisfic and ſuffice: and therefore of ſuch S7;faid very 
well, | : 

No limit ſet, nor certain bonud, men have 
| Of their deſire to goods, but ſtill they ©: v2, | es 
For, thoſe who are wiſe and of found judgement are content with that meaſure and portion which 
nature hath ſer down and affigned for them;ſuch men know an end , and keep'chemſelves within 
the center and circumference of rheir need and neceſſity onely, Bur this is a peculiar property 
that avarice hath by ir ſelf, For acovetous defire it 1s, even repugnant to ſatiety, and hindereth it 
ſelf char ir never can haveſufficient, whereas all other deſires anduſts are aiding and helpfull chere- 
co, For noman(Itrow)that is a glutton, forbeareth to eat a good morcel of mear for gormandiſe, 
nor drunkard abſtainerh from drinking wine upon an apperite and love rhat he hath ro wine, as 
theſe covetous wretches do, who ſpare their money and will not ronch it, through a defre onely 
that they have of money,. And how can we otherwiſe think , bur it were a piteous and lamentable 
Caſe, yea,ard diſeaſe nextcoufinto meer madneſle, if a man ſhould therefore ſpare the wearing of 
2 gatment becauſe he is ready to chilland quake forcold,or forbearto touch bread, for rhar heis al- 
molt hunger-ſtarved 3 and even ſo not to handle his goods becauſe heloverhthem : certes , ſuch a 
one is intheſameplighr and pireous perplexity that 1raſonides was,yho in a Certain comedie de- 
Cribeth his own miſeries : 

At home it is within my t wer, 

I may enjoy it every hower : 

IT wiſh a thing as if T were 

In raging love,yet I forbeare: 

When I have lockt and ſeal'd up all, 

Or elſe pt forth by count andtale , 

My coin to brokers for the uſe, 

Or other fattours whom I chuſe , 
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Iplod and plonder ſtill for more , | 
IT hunt, I ll ctkto fetch in ſtore, 
I chide and braul with ſervants mine, 
The husb:andman andeke thehine 
I bring to count3 and then anon 
My delters all I call upon: 
By Dan Apollo now I ſwear, 
Wasany man that earth did bear, 
Whom thou haſt ever known qr ſeen , 
Tn love more wretchedto have been? 
Sophacles being on a time demanded familiarly by one of his friends , whether hecould yer kee 
company with a woman if need were: God blefleme (quoth he) my goodfriend, talk no more of 


| thatIprayyou, Iam free from thoſe matters long fince, and by the benefit ot mine old age, lhaye 


eſcaped the ſervitude of ſuch violent and furious miftrefles, And verily it is a goed and gracious 
gift, that our luſts and appetites ſhould end together with our ſtrength and ability , eſpecially in 
thoſe delights and pieaiures , which as Alcex fairh-neither man nor woman can well ayoid, 
But this is not to be tound in avarice and-defire of riches ; for ſhe like a curſt , ſharp and ſhrewd 
quean., forcerh indeed a man to get andoather, but ſhe forbiddeth him withall ro uſe anden- 
joy the ſame; ſhe {tirreth up and provoketh his lufts, but ſhedenierh him all pleaſure, Iremember 
thatin old time Straionicus taxed and mocked the Rhodians for their waſttull and ſuperfluous ex- 
pences in this manner: They bvild inmptuouſly (quorh he) as ifthey were immorrall and ſhould 
neverdie ; bur they tare ar their boards as thovgh they had bur a ſmall while to live, . Bur theſe 
covetous milers garher wealth rogerher hke mighty magnificoes , bur they ſpend like beg- 
oerly mechani-cals 3 they endure the pain and rzavell of getting, and taſte no pleaſure of the en 
joying, | | | | 

Demadesthe Orator came one day to vitt Phocion, and found him at dinner; but ſeeing bur a lictk 
meat beforehim upon the Table, andthe ſame nothing tine and dainty , bur courſe and fimple: ] 
marvell (quoth he) O Phocio» how you can takeup with ſo ſhort a dinner and fo imall a purtance, 
conſidering the pains you do endure in mannaging the aftairs of Stare and Common- wealth, Asfor 
Demades he dealt indeed with government, and was a great man inthe City withthe people. burti 
was all for his belly, andrto furnith a plenrifull board, infomnch as,ſfuppoſing that the City of Athens 
conld not yeeld him revenew & proviſion jufficienttor to maintain his exceffive gormandile, helaid 
for cates and victuals our of Macedon , whereupon Artipater when he ſaw him an old man witha 
wrinkled ard withered face , ſaid pleaſantly: That he had nothing left now but his paunch and his 
rongue much likevnto a Sheep, or ſome other beaſt killed for a ſacrijice when all 15 eaten beſides, 
But thou mutt unhappy and wretched miſer, whe would not make a wonder at thee,con{idering that 
thon canti lead fo baie and beggeriyalite , without ſociety ofmen or covurtelie to thy neighbours, 
nor civirgought to any perion . ſhewing nokindnefle to thy friends. no bounty nor magnificence 
to thecommon-weaith. yet till dot afflict thy poor ſelf, lie awakeallthe night long, toil and moi] 
likea drudee and hirelivg thy ſeit, hire other labourers for day-wages , lic in the wind for inheri- 
rances, ſpeakmen fair in hope to be rheirheir , and debaſe thy ſeltto all the word, and carenorto 
whom thou capand knee torgain, has1ng Ifayſo ſufficient means otherwile to live at eaſe (towit, 
thy nigeardiſe and pinching parſmonie ) whereby thou maiſt be diſpenſed for doing jult nothing, 
Itis reported of a certain Bizantine, who finding an adulterer in bed with his wife , who though 
ſhe were bur foul.yet was il-favonred enough.ſaid unio him:O miſerable catife,whar neceſſity hath 
driven thee thus todo?what needs S:prazoras dowry ? well, go to. : thon takeſt great painspoot 


avretch.thou fillet & ftirrett the lead, thou kindleſt the fire alſo underneuh ir, Neceflary it isin ſome 


ſort.that Kings and Princes ſhould ſeek for wealth and riches , thar theſe Governours alſo and De- 
pntiesunder them ſhould be great gatheters, yea, and thoſe alſo who reach at the higheſt placesand 
aipiretorule and foveraigndignities ingreat States and Cities3all theſe (I ſay)have need perforce to 
heap np groſle ſums of money to the end that for their ambition,their proudport, pomp, and vain- 
olorious humour, they might make ſumptuous fealts, give largeſles, retain a guard abour their per- 
jons, ſend preſents abroad to other States, maintain and wage whole armies, buy-{laves rocombat 
and hight at ſharp to the outtrance : butthou makelt thy ſelf fo much ado, thon'troublelt and tot- 
menteſt both body and mind, living like an Oiſter or a ſhell-ſnail, andfor ropinch and ſpare, art 
content toundergo and indure ail pain and travell,taking no pleaſure nor delightin the wor'd after- 
wards, no more thanthe Bain-keepers poor Aſſe whichcarrying billers andfagors of drie bruſh and 
ticks to kindle fire and to heatthe ſtouphes.is evermore full of ſmoak. ſoot. aſhes, and finders; but 
hach no benefit at ail of the bain,and is never bathed. waſhed. warmed. rubbed, ſcoured, and made 
clean, © Thus much Ifpeak in reproch and diſdain ofthis miſerable aſſe-like avarice, this baſe raping _ 
and ſcraping together in manner ofanrs or piſmires, | 
Now there 1s another kind of covetouſnefle more ſavage aid beaſt-like, which they profeſle who 
backbite and ſlander,raiſe malicious impurations.forgefalie wils and reſtaments, lie in wait for beti- 
tages.cog and cozen. and intermeddle in all matters.will be ſeenin every thing,know all mens Rates» 
buke themſeives with many cares and troubles,count upon their fingers how many friends they have 
yet living, and when they have alldone, receive no fruition or benefit by all the goods which =_ 
\ | avc 
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havegotten together from all parts with theircunning caſts and ſubtill ſhifts, And therefore like ag 
we have in greater hatred and deteftarion vipers, the venemous flies Cantharides, and the ſtinging 
ſpiders called Philangia and Tarantale, than either beares or lions, for that they kill folke and (ting 


rhem to death ; bur ceceive no good or benefit at all by rhem when they are dead ;even ſo bethele 


wreeches more odious and warthy to be hated of us, who by their miſerable parimony and pin- 
ching do miſchiefe,chan thoſe who by their riot and walleſulneſiebe hurtfull to a Common-weale, 
becauſe they take and catch trom others that which they themſelves neither will nor know how 
rouſe, Wherenpon it 1sthar ſuch as theſe when they have gotten abundance, and are in manner full, 
reſt them fora while, and do no more vioience as it werein time ot truce and furceaſe of hotility; 
much after the manner as Demoſthenesfaid unto them who thought that D:1:ades had given over all 
his lewdnefle and knavery : O (quoth he) you fee him now full as lions are, who when they have 
filled rheir bellies.-prey no more tor the lice untill they be hunery again; bur ſuch coverous wretches 
as be imployed in government of civill aftaires, and thatfor no profit nor pleaſure ar all which rhey 
intend, thoſe I ſay never reſt nor makehohiday, they allow themſelves no truce nor ceflation from 
g:thering and heaping more together ſtill,as being evermore empty, and have alwaies need of all 
things though voy haveall,But ſome manperhaps wall ſay: Theſe men (I aflure yon) dofaveandlay 
up Zoods 1n {tore tor their children and heirs after their death,unto whom w hiles they live they will 
art with nothing; It that be ſo,I cancompatre them very well to thoſe mice and cars in goid mines, 
which feed uponthe gold-ore, and lick up the golden ſand rhatthe mines yeeld, fo that men cannor 
come by the gold there, betore they be dead & curup alijin manner of anatomies, Bur tell me (I pray 
you ) whereioreare theſe ſo willing to treaſure up1o much money, and fo great ſubſtance, and leave 
the ſame totheir children, inheritors, and ſucceflors after them ? I verily beleeve to rhis end, thar 
thoſe children and heires alſo of theirs ſhould keep the ſame (till for others likewiſe, and ſo to paſle 
from handto hand by deicent 6f many degrees ; like as earthen conduit-pipes by which water is 
conveyed into ſome cifterne, withhold and reteine none of all the water that paſſeth through them, 
but do tranſmit and ſend all away from them, each one to that which is next, and reſerve none to 
chem{elves; thus do they untill lomearite from without, a meere ſtranger to the houle, one that 
3s a ſycophant or very tyrant.who ſhall cut off this keeper of rhat great ttock and trealure,and when 
he hath dilpatched and made a hand of him.drive and turne the courſe of all this wealth and riches 
our of the ulvall channell another way 3 or at leaftwiſe untill it fall intothe hands ( as commonly 
menſay irdoth) of the moſt wicked and ungraciousimpe of that race, who willdiſperſe and [cater 
that which others have gathered, who willconſume and deyour all unthrifrily, which his predeceſ- 
ſors have gottenand ſpared wickedly: tor not only as Exripides ſaith, 

Theſe children waſtefull prove and bal, 

Who ſervile llaves for parents had, | | 
but alſo covetons carles and pinching penny-fathers leave children behind them that belooſe and ri- 
otous and ipend-rhrites 3 like as Diogenes by way of mockery ſaid upon atime 3 Thar it were better 
tobea Megarians ram than his ſon 3 for wherein they would ſeemeto inftruct and informe their 
children, they ſpoile and mar them cleane, ingrafting into their hearts a defire and love of money, 
reaching them to be covetous and baſe-minded pinch-pennies,laying the foundation (as it were) in 
their heires of ſame ſtrong place or fort, wherein they may ſurely guard and keep their inheritance, 
And what good leſſons and preceprsbethele which they teach them : Gaineand ſpare; my ſon, ger 
and ſave; thinke with this ſelfe and make thine account that thou ſhalr be eſteemed inthe world 
accordingto thy wealth & nor otherwiſe, But {urely this 1s notro inſtru& a child, bur rather ro knir 
up faſt oriow up the mouth of a purſe that it may hold and keep the berter whatſoever is pur into 
ir, This only only is the difference that a purſe or money-bag becommetrh toule, tu:lied, and ill-ſa- 
vonring after that (ilver is put into it 3 bur the children of coverous perlons before they receive 
their patrimonies or attaine to any riches, arefilled already even by their fathers with avarice, and a 
hungry deſire after their ſub(tance:and verily ſuch children thus nuctured reward their parents again 
for their ichooling with a condigne fallary and recompence,in that they love them not becaule they 
ſhall receive miuch one day by them, but hate thera rather for that they have nothing trom them in 
preſent poſlefſion already.for having learned this leflon of them 3; Toetteeme norhins in the world 
in compariſon of wealth and riches, and toaime ar novght elſe in the whole courſe of their life, bur 
togathor a deale of goods togerher, rhey repute the lives of their parents to be a block in their way, 
they wiſh intheir hearts that their heads were well laid, they do what they can to ſhorten their 
lives, making this reckoning ; That how much time is added to their old age, ſo much they loſe of 
theiryouthfull yeares, And this is the reaſon, why, during the life of their fathers,ſecrerly and under- 
nand they fteale( after a ſort, by ſnarches ) their pleaſure and enjoy the ſame: They will make ſem- 
blance as if it came from other, when they give away money and diſtribute it among their friends or 
otherwiſe ipend itin their delights ; whites they catch it privily from under the very wing of their 
patents, and whenthey goto heareand take out their leſſons, they will be ſure topick their purſes if 
they Canbefore they go away 3; but after their parents be dead and gone, when they have gotten 
wc their hands the keyes of rheir coffers and fieners of their bags.thenthe cale is altered and they 
enter into another courſe and faſhion of life : you ſhali have my young maſters then pur ona grave 
and anftere conntenance,they willnor ſeeme to langh,nor be ſpoken to or acquainted with any body; 
there 1s no talke now of annointing the body for any exerciſe, the racket is caft aſide, the tennis 
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court no more haunted, no \vreltiing practited, no going tothe ſchooles either ofthe Academy or 
Lycenm.to heare the lectures and diiputations of Proteflors and Gans joe But now the officers 
and ſervants be called to an audit and account 3 now they are examined What they have rndertheir 
hands 3 now thewritings,bills, ob.igations, and deeds are ſought up and peruſed ; now they fali i 
argue and reaſon with their receivers. tiewards,iactors, anddebrors ; ſo ſharpe-ſet they ate to their 
negotiations and affaires3 ſo full of cares and bufineſfle, that they have no lezlureto take theirdin. 
ners or noon-mea'es 3 andit they ſup they cannot intend to go into the baine or hot-hovſebetore 
it be late in thenight; the bodily exerciſes wherein they were brought up and trained in be laid 
down ; no {wimmirg nor bathing any more in the river Dircez all ſuch matters be caſt behind and 
cleaneforgotten, Now ita man lay to one of the!e: Will you go and heare ſuch a Philoſopher read 
a lectvre,or make alermon: How can Igo ? (will hefay againe) I have no while fince my fathers 
death, O miſerable and wretched man, what hath he leftunto thee of all his goods, comparable to 
that which he hath bereaved thee of, to wit, Repoſe and Liberty: but is it notthy father ſomuch, 
as his riches lowing roundabout thee, that enyironeth and compaſleth thee ſo, as it hath gotten 
the maltery over thee ? this hath ler foot vpon thy throar,this hath conquered thee; like unto thar 
ſhrewd wite in Heſjodzs, 
Who burnes 4 man without a match 
Or brand of ſcorching fire, 
 Arddrweth him to gray-old age 
Before that time require, 
Cauling thy ſoule ( as it were) to be full ofrivels and hoary haires before time, bringing with it 
king cares andredious travels proc ecding from the love of money, and a world of affaires with 
any repoſe,whereby that ala« rity, cheerefuinefle, worſhip and ſociable courtefie which ought tobe 
ina man, are de.ayed and faded cleane to nothing, | 
But what meane you fir by allthis ? (will ſome one haply ſay unto me ) See you not how there be 
ſome that beſtow their wealth liberally with credit and reputation ? Unto whom Ianſwer thus: 
Haveyou never heard what Ariſfotle ſaid: That as ſome there are who have no uſe ar all of their 
200ds[o there be others who abuſe theſame 3 as if he ſhould ſay ? Neither the one nor other was 
ſeemely and as it onghtto be: tor as thoſe get neither profit not honour by their riches, ſo theſe (u- 
{taine loſſe and ſhame thereby, Bur ler us conkder a little what 15 the uſe of theſe riches which ate 
thus much efeemed : Is it nor (I pray you ) to have thoſe things which are neceſſary for nature? 
Bur theſe wito are {o rich and wealthy above the reft, what have they more to content nature than 
thoſe who live in a meane and competent eſtate? Certes.riches(as T heophraſt us ſaith)is nor ſo great 
a matter that we ſhould loveand admire it lo much, 3f it betrue thatCalias the wea'rhielt perſon 
inall Athezs.and 1ſy2e145 the ri. helt citizen of Thebes, uſe the lame things that Socrates and Epami- 
0das did, Forlike as Agathon baniſhed the flute, corner, and tuch other pipes from the ſolemne 
ſeaits of men, and ſent them ro women in their ſolemnities, ſuppoſing that the diſcourſes of men 
who are preſent arthe table are ſufficient to entertaine mirth 3 even ſo may he as well rid away out 
of houſes hangings, coverlets and carpers of purpie,colly and ſumptuous tables,and all ſuch ſuper- 
Auities, who feerh that the great rich worldings uſe the very ſame that pooter men do, I would 
not as Hefhodrs launh 3 
That plough or helme ſhould hang in ſmoake to dricy 
Or pairifull tillage now belaidaſide, 
Nor works of oxe and mule for ever die, 
Who ſerve our turnesto drawsto till, to ride 3 
But rather that theſe goidimirhs, tnrners, gravers, perfumers, and cooks would be chaſed and ſent 
awaystoralmuch as this were indeed an honeſt and civill baniſhment of unproktable artificers,as fot« 
reiners,that may be ſpared ont of a city, Nowititbe ſo, that things requiſite tor the neceſſity of 
n-ture becommonas wellto the poore as rich, and that riches do vaunt and and to much upon 
nothing elle bur ſuperfluities, and thar Scopas the Theſlalian is worthily commended in this; That 
being requeſted to give away and part with ſomewhat of his honſhold Ruffe which he might ſpare 
and have no need of: Why (quorh he ) in whatthingselle confiſteth rhete:irity of thoſe whoate 
reputed happy and fortunate inthis wor!ld above other men. bur intheſe luperfluities that youſeem 
to askeat my hands, and notin ſuch as be neceſſary and requiite ? 1F it be toIſay, fee thatyoube 
not like unto him that praiſeth a pompe and ſolemne ſhew of plaie: and games more than lite 10- 
decY,” which ftandeth upon things neceſſary. The proceſſion and ſolemniry of the Bacchanales 
waich was exhibited in our country, was wont in old time to be periormed after a plaine a0 
homely manner, m.rrily, and with great joy : You ſhould hare ſeenthere one carrying a jittle bar- 
rec]l of wine. another a branch of a \ine tree ; after him comes one drawing and plucking afrer him 
a goat; rhen foiloweth another with a basker of dried figs; ard lat? of all one that bare in {hew 
PI a1ue.that 1s to fay. the reſemblance of the genirall member of a man: bur now adaies all thelece- 
remoniesarede piled, negeQed,mmdin a manner not at all robeſeenc,ſuch atraine there is of thoſe 
tharcarry veſſels of gold and filver.ſo many ſumpruovs and coſtly robes, ſuch Rately chariots, richly 
let ont are drivenand drawn with brave feeds molt gallantlydight, beſides the pageants, dumve- 
ſhews. and maskes. that they hide and obſcure the ancient and truepompe according to the firſt 10 
{urution ;ardeven ſoitis inriches 3 the things that be neceſſary and {erve for uſe and profit are 
| overwhelmed 
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overwhelmed and covered with ncedleſle toies and ſnperfluous vanities,and I aflure you the moſt 
part of us be like unto young Telemachns,who for want of knowledge and experience, or rather in. 
deed fordefault of jadoemenrt and diſcretion when he beheld N:fors houſe furniſhed with beds,ra- 
bles.hangings, rapiltry,appateil,;and weil provaded alſo of ſweet and plealant wines, never re.koned 
the maſter of the houſe happy for having-ſnth good provifion of ſuch neceſſary and profitable 
things : bur being in Menel3u 1s bonſe, and lecing there ſtore of Ivory, gold, and filver, and rhe 
metall Elem, he wasraviſhed and in an extatie with admiration thereof, and brake out in theſe 
ns Lik- tnto thrs.t he pallice all 

Within 1 judge to be, 
Of Jupiter that mighty god 

Who awels in azare hie t 
How rich, how faire, how isfinite | 

Are all things which I ſee! 
My heartyas I do them behzld, 

[5 raviſhd word reuſly, | 
But Socrates and Diogenes would have ſaid thus rather: 

How many wretched things are here ? 
How necdleſſe alland waine ? 
When 1 them; view,l laugh thereat, | 
Of them I am nat faine, X 

And what ſaieſt thou fooliſh and vaine ſor as thou art ? Whereas thou ſhouldſt have taken from 
thy very wife her purple, her jewels and gavdy ornaments, to the end that ſhe might no more long 
for tuch {vperfluity,nor run a madding after torreine vanities, far fetcht and deare bought ; dolt thou 
contrariwiſe embelliſh and adorne thy houſelike a theatre, ſcaffold, and tage to make a goodly 
fight for thoſe that come into the Shew-place? Loe wherein lieth the feliciry and happinefle thar 
riches bringeth making a trim ſhew before thoſe, who gaze upon them,and to reſtifie and report to 
others what they have ſeen; ſer this af:de (hart they benor ſhewedtoalt the world ) there isno- 
thing ar all therein to reckon, Bur 1t 15s norſo with temperance, with philoſophy, with the true 
knowledge of the gods, ſo tar forth as is meet and behoovefull to be known, for theſeare the ſame 
Rilland all one, alchough every man atraine not thereto, bur all others be ignorant thereof,. This 
piety (Ifay ) and religion hath alwaiesa great light of ker owti, and reſplendant beames proper to ir 
jelte. wherewith it doth ſhine in the ſoule, evermore accompanied with a certaine joy that never 
ccaſeth to take contentment 1n her own good within,whether any one lee it or no, whether it be 
unknownto gods and men or no,itskillerh not, Of this kind and nature is vertue indeed, and 
rruth,the beaury alto of the Mathemaricall ſciences, to wit, Geometry, and Aftrology ; unto which 
who will thinke that the gorgeous trappings and Capariſons, the broothes, collars, and carkans of 
riches are any. waies Comparable, which ( to ſayatrurh ) are nobetrer than jewels and ornaments 
g00d to trim young brides,and ſet out maidens terto beſcen and looked at ? For riches, ifno man 
do regard, behoid, and jer their eyes on them (ro ſay a truth) is a blind thing of itſelfe, and ſenderh 
nolight at allnor raies tromit3 for certainly ſay : That a rich man dine and ſup privately alone. or 
with his wife and ſome inward and familiar friends,he troublerh nor himſelte Sonefurcdſbing ofthis 
table with many ſervices, dainty diſhes, and feftivall fare ; he ftands not ſo much-upon his golden 
cups and cablets, bur uſerh theſe things which be ordinary, which go about every day and come 
next hand, as well veflelsas viands 3 his wiſe fits by his fide and beares him company, not decked 
and hung with jewels and ſpaneles of gold, . not arrayed in purple, butin plaine atrire and ſimply 
clad ; bur when he makes a teat ( that 15 to ſay ) ſers out a theater, wherein the pompes and ſhews 
are to meet and make a jangling noiſe together, when the plaies are tobe repreſented of his riches, 
andthe [olemne traine thereotto bebroughr inplace; then comes abroad his brave furniture in- 
ceed 3 then he fercharh our of the ſhip his faire chanfers and goodly pots 3 rhen bringeth he forrh 
his richthree-footed tables ; then come abroad the Lampes, Candleſtickc, and Bran. hes of ſilver; 
the lights aredi{poſedin order abour the cups 3. rhecup-bearers, skinkers, and rafters are changed ; 
all places are newly dight and covered; ali thingsare then ſtirred and removed that ſaw no ſunlong 
before 3 the ſilver plate; the golden veſſels, and tho!e that be ſerand enriched with precions tones ; 
to conclude,now there is no thew elſe but of riches ; at (uch a time they will confeſle themſelves and 


beknown wealthy, Bur all this while whether a rich man ſup alone, or make a feaſt, temperance is 
away andtrue contentment, = | 
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Of the natural Love or Kindneſſe of Parents to 
their Children. 


The Summary. 


Iſcly ſaidone, (whoſoever it was) T hat to baniſh amity and friendſhip from among men, were a 
V great hurt tothe ſociety of mankind, as to deprive them of the light and heat of the Sun: which 
being verified and found true inthe whole courſe of thus life, and inthe maintenance of all eſtates; mg 
without great cauſe Narure hath caſt and ſprinkled the ſeed thereof in the generation and nouriſhment of 
race and linage, whereof ſhe givethevident teſttmonies mm brute beaſts, the better to move and incite uct 
our duty, That we may ſee therefore thu precious ſeed and graine of amity, how it doth flower and frubtifi 
in the world, we muſt begin at the love and naturall kindneſſe of fathers a1d mothers to their children; 
For if this be well kept and maintained, there proceed from it an infinite number of contentments which 
do much aſſwage and -aſ- the :nco:veniences and diſcommodities of our life, And Plutarch entring ing 
this matter. ſheweth {ſt in gencrality: That men learne (as it were) in the ſchoole of brute beaſts, with 
what affeition they ſhou'd beget, nouriſh, and bring up their children: afterwards he doth particalariſe 
thereof,andenrich the ſme argument by drvers examples, But for that he would 10t have ws thinks that 
he extolled dumbe beaſts avove mun ana woman, he obſerveth and ſetteth down very well the difference 
that is of amities, diſcour ſing in good and modeFt termes 4s touching the generation and nurture of chil- 
dren,and briefly by the way xepreſemteth unto us the miſerable entrance of man into this race upon carth, 
where he ts to run his courſe, Which done, he proveth that the nouriſhing of infants hath no other cauſe | 
and reaſon but the love of fathers and mothers 3 he diſcovereththe ſource of this affettion 3 andfor a con- 
cluſion, ſheweth that what defeft and fault ſoever may come between and be medled among, yet it cant 
altogether aboliſh the ſame, | 


Of the naturall Love or Kindueſſe of Parentsio 
their Children. 


Hat which moved the Greeks at firfl toput overthe decifion of their controverſies to for- 
raine judges.and to bring into their countrey ſtrangers to betheir Umpires, was the diſtru 
and diffidencethar they had one in another, as if they confefled thereby thar juſtice was 
indeed a thing neceſſary for mans lite, but ir.grew nor among them: And is notthe cake 

even ſo as touchingcertaine queſtions diſputable in Phicoſopby ? For the determining whereof, 
Philoſophers (by reaſon of rhe ſundry and divers opinions whit: are among them ) have appealed | 
rothe nature of brute beaſis,as1t wereinto aflrange city.and remitred the decidivg thereof ro their 
properties and affetions,accordivg to kind,as being neither iubje&t ro partiall favour, nor yercor- 
rupt,depraved,and polluted, Now ſurely, a commonreproachthis mult needs be comans naughty . 
nature and lewd behaviour 3 That when we are in doubrfull queſtions concerning the greateſt and 
molt neceſlary points pertaining to this prefent lite of ours,ye ſhou}d go and ſearch into the nature 
bicds tor reſolution ; namely, how we ought to make out matriages, how to 
oet children,and how toreare and nouriſh them after they be born and as ifthere were no figne (11 
a manner) or token of nature imprinted in our ſelves, we mult be fainero alledee the paſſions, pro- 
perties and affe&ions of brute beaſts, and to produce them for witneſſes, to argue and prove how 
much 1n our life we tranſgrefle and go afide from rhe rule ofnature, when at our firſt beginning and 
entrance into this world we find ſuchtrouble, diſorder, and confuſion; for in thoſe dumbe bealis 
beforcſaid,naturedoth retaine and keep that which is hex ownand proper.fimple ertire, without 
corrupuon or alteration by any ſtrange mixture ;. whereas contrariwile, it ſeemerh that the natuſe 
of man by diſcourſe of their reaſon and cuſtome rogerher.,is mingled and confuſed with fo many &x- 
travagant opinions & judgements.fer ſxom all parts abroad(much iike unto oyie that commeth 1nt0 
perfumers hands)that rhereby it is become manifold variable.and in every one ſeveraii and parUu- 
lar, and doth not rerajne that which 1sits own indeed. proper and pecuharts ir ſeit; neither ought 
we to thinke ita ſtrange matter and a wonderfull that brute beaſts.void of reaſon ſhould come nea- 
rerunto nature andfollow her ſteps berter;than men endued with the gift of reaſon : ſor ſurely, the 
very !enſelefle plants herein ſurpaſic thoſe beaſts beforeſaid. and obterve better the inflin& ofnatu© 
for conſidering that they neither conceive any thing by imagination nor have any motion. affection, 
or inclination at all ; ſo verilytheir appertire ({uch as it is) varieth nor. nor ſtirreth to andiro out of 
rhecompaſſe of nature. by meanes whereof, they continue and - bide as if they were kept 3 
bound wirnin cloſe-priſon, holding on till in one ard the ſame courſe and not epping once out of 
that way wherein nature doth lead and cenduct them: as for beaſts, they have nor any ſuch great 
portion 
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portion of reaſon to temper and mollifie their naturall properries,neither any great ſubtilty ofſente 
and conceir,nor much dehre of liberty ; but having many inſtincts, inclinations, and appetites, not 
ruled by reaſon, they breake our by the meanes thereot otherwhiles, wandring attray,and running 
up and down, to and tro, howbeir, tor the moft parr, nor very far out of order, bur they take ſure 
hold of nature; much like a ſhip which lierh 1n the rode ar anchor, well may {he dance and be 


” rocked up and down, bur ſhe 1s not carried away into thedeep at the pleaſure of the winds and 


waves or much afrer the manner of 2n afſe or hackney, travelling with bit and bridle, which 00 
not our ot the right and freight Way, wherein the maſter or riderguideth them; whereas in man, 
even reaſon her lelfe, rhe miliris that ruleth and commandeth all, hnderh our new curs (as it were) 
and by-waies,making many Rarts and excurhons at her pleaſure to and fro, now here, now there ; 
whereupon ir is that ſhe leaveth no plaineand apparant print of natures tracts ard focting, 
Confder I pray you in the firſt place the marriages (if 1 may forerme them ) of dumbe beafts and 
reaſonlefſe creatures 3 and namely, how thexein they follew preciſely the rule and direQion ofna- 
ere, To begin withal, they Rand nor uponthoſe laws that prov ide againſt ſuch as marry nor, bur 
lead a fingle life ; neither make they reckoning of the aCts which lay a penalty upon thole that be 
late ere they enter into wedlock,like as the citizens under Lycargres and Selon,whotoodin awe of 
the ſaid ſtarutes 3 they feare nor ro incur the infamy which tollowed thoſe perſons that werebar- 
ren and never had children ; neither do they regard and feeke atter the honours and prerogatives 
which they attained, who were fathers of three children, likeas many of theRomans do ar this 
day,who enter into the ſtate of matrimony,wed wives,and beget children, norto the end that they 
might have heires to inherit their lands and goods, bur thar they mighr themſelves be inhericors ard 
Capable of dignities and immunities, But to proceed unto more particulars,rhe male doth afterwards 
deale with the female inthe a&t of generationnot at all times; for rhat the end of their conjunction 
and going together 1s Nor orofle pleaſure {o much, as the engendring of young and the propagation 
of their kind: and therefore at a certaine {eaſon of the year,to wirt,the veryprime of the ſpring, when 
as the pleaſant winds ſo apt tor generation dogently blow,and the temperature ofthe aire isfriend- 
ly unto breeders, commerh the female full lovingly and kindly coward her fellow the male, even 
of her own accord and motion (as it were) trained by the hand of thar ſecret inftin&t anddeftre in 
nature; andfor her own part, ſhedoth whatſhecanto wooe and ſollicite himto regard her, as well 
by the ſweer ſent of herfleſh, as alſo by a ſpeciall and pe-ylar ornament and beauty of her body, 
ſhewing her ſelte freſh and cheeretull, tull of dew and verdure of greene herbes, pure and near 1 
warrant you ; in this manner doth ſhe preſent her ſelfe unto the male and courteth him : now 
when ſhepetceives once that ſheis ſped and hath conceived by him, ſhe leaveth him and rericeth 
apart in good fort full decently; and then her wholecare 1s to provide for that which ſhe goeth 
withall, forecaſting how to be delivered of it induerime, and berhinking how ro ſave, preſerve, and 
reare it when it is fallen and brought forch, And certes iris not peſlible ro expreſle ſutfciently and 
worthily the particulars that are done by theſe dumbe crearures(bur only this, rharevery thing pro- 
ceedeth from the rencerloveahd affe&ion which they have co their young ones) in providence in 
patience. inabſtinence, : : | 
We all acknowledge the Bee tobe wile, we call het ſo, we celebrate her name for producing and 
workingſo diligently that yellow honey, yea, and we flatter 1n praiſing her, feeling as we do the 
{weetneſle of the ſaid honey, how it tickleth and contenterh out tongue andraſte 3 and all this while 
what one is there of us that makerh any account of the wiſdome, wit, and arrificiall ſubtilry that 
other creatures ſhew,as well in the bringing forth their young;as the foſtering and nurture of them ? 


| For firſt and formoſt dobur conſider the fea-bird called Alcyon, no ſooner doth ſhe perceive her 


ſelteto be kmt with egge, bur ſhe tallerh preſently ro build her neſt, ſhe gathererh rogerher the 
chine-bones of a certaine fſea-fiſh, which the Greeks call Ban, that is to {ay, the ſea-needle.,theſe 
thecoucheth, plaiterh, windeth,and interlaceth one within anorher, ſo artificially working theſame 
and weaving them cloſe together in a round and large forme, after the manner of a fiſhers leape or 
weele net ; and when ſhe hath knit and fortified rhe ſame exaRly with many coutſes of rhe ſaid 
bones driven and united joyntly together in good otder, ſhe expoleth it fu}l againſt inundation and 
daſhing of the ſea-waves, to the end tharthe ſuperficiall onr-fide of the worke beaten upon gently 
and by little and little with the water, being thickned and telted thereby might be more ſolid and 
firme, and ſoitproveth indeed; for ſo hard it groweth by this meanes thar ſcarcely any one can 
Cruſh 1t, or edged inftrument of iron cleave ir 3 bur that which is yet more wonderfull, the mourh 
and entry ofthe (aid neſt is compoſed and wrought propottionably jaſt to the meaſure and bigneſle 
of the bird Alcyon aforeſaid, ſo as no creature bigger or lefſe than her ſelfe,no nor the very lea (as - 
men ſay) nor theleaſt thing inthe worldcan getinto it, And will you ſee moreover what kindnefle ' 
and naturall affetion theſea-weelils or ſea-dogs do ſhew unto their lictle ones? They breed their 
young whelpes or kitlings alive within their bellies, and whenthey liſt letthem forth and ſuffer 
them to run abroad fot relieſe and to oettheir food, and afterwards receive them into their bodies 
againe, encloſing them whiles they be aſleep themſelves. cheriſhing them couched in their bowels 
and wombe, The ſhe-beare, a moſt fell,favage, and cruell beaſt, bringeth forth her young whelps, 
withour forme orfaſhion, unknitand unjoynted, having no diſtin& limbs or members ro be ſecne 3 
howbeir wirh her rongue;,as it were with a toole and inſtrument forthe purpoſe. ſhe keeperh ſuch a 
licking of chem, ſhe formerh atd faſhioneth thoſe membianes wherein they were lapped in pet, 
womb? 
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wombein ſuchſort, that ſhe ſeemeth not only ro have brought forth her young, bur alſoto haye 


No doubt the ſeare which ſhe hath leſt her little ones ſhould take harm redoubleth her courage,and 


wrought them afterwards workeman-like to their ſhape and proportion, As for that lion which 
Homer deicribeth inthis wiſe, | 
Who leading forth his tender whelps 
To ſeche abroad for prey _ 
In forreft wide 3 no ſooner meets 
With hunters in the way, 
But looking fterne with bended brows 
Which cover both his eyes, 
. He makes aſtard, a:dithem affronts 
In fierce and thrcatning wiſe, | 
Thinkeyou not by this delcriprion that he relemblerh one who is bent to capitulate ardRtand upon 
termes of compoſition with the hunters for to ſavethelife of hislittle ones? To ſpeake in a word, 
this tender love and affection of beaſts toward their young, maketh them that otherwiſe be timo. 


 rous,hardy,and bold; thoſe that be flow and idle by nature, laborions, ard painſull; and ſuch ag of 


themſelves are greedy and ravenous, to be ſpare and temperate in their feeding, like as the bitd 
whereof the ſame Homer ſpeaketh, 
Which brings in month unw her neſt, 
. Such food asſhe abrord 
Could get to feed her nakedyoung, + 
| And doth her ſelfe defraud, | 
For content ſhe is even with her own hunger to nouriſh her little ones, and the ſamefoodor bay 
that ſhe hath for them, being ſo neereas it1s unto her own.craw and geſ.er, ſhe holdeth cloſe ang 
tat in her bill, for teare left ſhe might ſwallow it down the throatere ſhe were awate 3 
Or like the butchranning about | 
Her young whelps,at the fight 
Of ftrangers.ba'es and barkes apace, 
And ready ts to fight, 


# % 


maketh her more hirdy andangry than before: asfor thepartridges when they be }aid for by the 


fowler, together with their covie of young birds, they ſuffer chem to flie away as wel as theycan, 
and make hilt to ſave themſelves,but the o:d rowens full ſubcilly ſeeme ro waic the comming ofthe 
laid hunters,abiding untillchey approach neare unto them, and by keeping abour their feer, traine 
them (till away aſter them, ready ever as it were to be caught ; now when the fowler ſhall ſeemewo 
reach unto them with his hand, they will runa little. or take a ſhorr flight from himand then they 
{tay againe, putting him in new hope of hisprey and booty, which every foot he thinketh ro take 
with his hand: thus theyplay mock- holiday with the fowlers, and yet with ſome danger to them: 
ſclves for the ſafety of their young, until] they hare trained them a great way-off who ſought for 
their lives, Our hers,*which we keepabout cur houles lo ordinarily, and have daily in our eyes, 
how carefully do they look unto their young chickens whiles they receive ſome under their wings, 
which they ſpread and hold open for thenoncethar they may creep in ; others they ſuffer to mount 
upon their backs, gently giving them leave to climbe and ger up on every fide, andthey donor 
without great joy and contentment,which they teſtthie by a kind or clocking and ſpeciall noile that 
they make at ſucha time; if whenrhey bealone wghour their chickens, and haye no feare but for 
themſelves a dog or a ſerpent come in their way, they flie from them 3; ler their brood be about 
them when ſuch danger is prelented,it is wonderſuil how ready they will be to defend the ſame,ya, 
and to fight for them, even aboye their power, Do wethinke now that nature hath imprintedſuch 
affections and pathons in theſe living creatures, for the great care that ſhe hath ro maintaine the 
race and poſteriry(as it were) of hens,dogs, or beares 3 or do we not rather make rhis conſtruftion 
of it.that ſhe ſhamerh, pricketh, and woundeth men thereby when we reaſon and diſcourſe thus 
within our ſelves;rhat theſe things be gocd examples for as many as follow them, and the reproa- 
ches of thoſe that have no ſenſe or fecling of naturall affetion; by which no doubr they do blame 
and accuſe thenature of man only, as it ſhe alonewere nor affectionate without ſome hire and re- 
ward.nor could kill of love but for gaine and profit ? for admired he was in the theaters thar this 
ſpake firſt: , | 
. For hope of oaine one manwilllove another, 
T ake it away.what one will love his brothe; ? F 
This is the reaſon(accordingto the opinion and doctrine of Epicarzs )thar the father afﬀeRerh his 
ton.che mother 1s render over herch11d, and children likewile are kind unto their parents: but (et 
cale thar brute beaſts could both ſpeake and underſtand language. in ſome open theater.and that one 
called ro mcet together a ſufficient aflembly of beefes.horles; dogs.,and fowles.certes if their voices 
were demanded upon this point now in queſtion, he would fer down in writing, and openly pro- 
nounce, that neither birches lovedtheir whe'pes, normares their foles, hens their chickens, and0- 
ther foules their lirtle birds in reſpect afany reward, bur treely & by the inſtin& of nature: andthis 
would be found a rrue verdi6t of his, juſtified and verified by allthole paſſions and affeions which 
are obſeryed in them; and what.a ſhame and infamy unto Lad is this to grant and 6 
that 
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that the a& of generation in brute beaſts, rheir conception,their breeding, their painfull delivery of 
their young,and che carefull feeding and cheriſhing of them be natures works meerly,and duties of 
oratuiry;and contrariwile that in men they be pans given chem for lecuriry ot intereli, hires, gages, 
and earneſt pennies reſpective to ſome profit and gain which they draw aſterthem?Bur ſurely as this 
project is not true » lo 1t 1s not wotth the hearivg, for nature verily as 1nſavage plants and trees, 
to wit, wild vines, wild figge-trees, and wi.d olives ſhe doth ingeneratecertain raw and unperfe&t 
rudiments , (ſuch as they be ) of good and kind fruits; ſo ſnehath createdin brute beaſts a naturall 
Jove and affe&ion to their young, though the ſame be nor abſolute nor fully anſwerable to the rule 
6f juſtice, ne yet able to paſſe tarrher rhan the bonds and limits of neceffty, As for man, aliving 
creature endued and adorned with reaſon, created and madefor a civill ſociety , whom ſhe hath 
broughrinto the world for to obſerve lawes and juſtice, to ſerve,honour and worſhip thegods,to 
found Cities and govern Common-wealths,and therein to exerciſe and pertorm all oftices of boun-. 
ty; him ſhe hath beſtowed upon noble, generous, fair and fruitſulliceds of all theſe things, to wit,a 
kind love and tender affetion toward his children;and theſe ſhe followeth flill,and perkitteth there- 
in , which ſhe infuſed rogether with thefirft principles and elements that went tothe frame of his 
body and ſou] : for nature being every way pertect and exquiſite, and namely,in this inbred love to- 
ward infants, whereinthere wanteth nothing that is neceſſary, neither from it is ought to be taken 
away as ſuperfluous; It hath nothing (as Erafſtratus was wontrto ſay) vain, frivolous and unprofi-. 
table, nothing inconſtant,and ſhakingto and tro, inclining now one way,andthen another,For in 
the firſt place, as touching the generation of man, who is able to cpele her prudence ſufficiently? 
neither haply may it Rand with the rule of deceht modeſty to be over-curious and exquiſite in delt- 
vering the proper names and tearms thereto belonging: for rhoſe naturall parts. ſerving inthar a ot. 
generationand conception ſecret as they beand hidden , fo they neithercan-well, nor would wil- 
lingly be named,but the compoſition and framing thereof, to aptly made for rhe purpoſe, the diſpo - 
| fition and ſituation likewiſe ſoconvenient , we ought rather to conceive in our mind than uttet in 
ſpeech. | 
Leaving therefore thoſe privy members to our private thoughts, paſſe we tothe confeQtion, dil- 
| poſition and diſtribution of the milk, which is ſuffctent ro ſhew molt evidently her providence, in- 
duſtry and diligencesfor the ſuperfluous portion of blood which remaineth in a womans body,over 
and above that which ſerveth tor the uſe whereunto it is ordained, floting up and down within her 
afterwards,for defect or teebleneſle of ſpirits wandereth (as it were) toand fro, andis a burden to 
her body;bur at certain ſet-times and dayes, to wit, in every monthly revolution, nature iscarefull 
and diligent to open certain {cluces and conduRs,by which the ſaid ſuperſluous blood doth void and 
paſſe away, whereupon ſhe doth nor onely purge and lighten all the body beſides, bur alſo cleanferh 
the matrice, and maketh it like of a piece of ground brought in order and temper.,apr to receive-the 
plough, & deſirous of the ſeed afterir in due ſeaſon : now whenithath once conceived and retained, 
the ſaid ſeed,ſo as the fame take root and be knit;preſently irdraweth itſelf firatt andcloſerogerhet 
round , and holdeth the conception withinit ; for the navill (as Democritzs ſajth) being the firſt 
| thing framed within the matrice, & ſerving in ſtead of an anchor againſt the waiing and wandering 
{ Ofit ro andfro;holdeth ſurethe fruit conceived, which both now groweth and hereafter is to be de- 
| hvered (as it were)bya ſure cable and Rong bough, then alſo ir ſtoppeth and ſhutreth up rReſaid 
rivulets and paſſages of thoſe monethly porgations; and raking the foreſaid blood, which otherwiſe 
| would run and void by. thoſe pipes and condu&as,it makes iſe thereof for to nouriſh and (as it were) 
to water the infant , which beginnerh by this time to take ſome conliſtence and receive ſhape*Hid 
form.ſolong,untill a certainnumber of dayes which are neceſſary for the tull growth the reof with- 
in be expired; at which time it hath need to remove fromrthencefor a kind of nutriment elſe-w here 
in another place; and then diverting the ſaid- courſe of blood with all dexteriry and a sk1lfull hand 
(no gardener nor fountainer in drawing of his trenches andchannels with all his cunning ſo arrifi- 
ciall) and employing it from one ule to another, ſhee hath cettain ceſterns (as it were) or fountain- 
heads, prepared of purpoſe from a running ſource moſt ready to receive that liquor of blood quick- 
ly, and not without ſome ſenſe of pleaſure and contentment;. bur withall, when it is received:-th&y 
havea power and faculty,by a mild hear ofthe naturall ſpirits within them,and with a delicare-ahd 
{cmininetenderneſle. to concoR, digeſt, change and convert it into anothernature and quality; for 
thatthe paps have within them naturally , the like temperature and diſpoſtioh anſwerable unto it: 
now theſereats which ſpout our milk from the cocks of a conduCt.are ſo framed and diſpoſed,that 
It loweth not forth all at once, neitherdo they ſend it away ſuddenly : butharurehath fo placed:the 
dug, that as it endeth one way in a ſpongeous kind of fleſh full of ſmallpipes , and made of put- 
poſetotranſmit the milk, and bc it diftil| genrly by many little pores and 5 paſſages ſo ityeeld- 
eth a nipple in manner ofa faucer.very fit and ready for the little babes mouth about which to nnz- 
zleand nudgel with it pretty lips it taketh pleaſure,& loverh to be tugging & lvgging of it;burto no 
purpoſe and withour any fruit of profit at all,had nature provided ſuch tools and infirumentsfor to 
engender and bring forth a chiid;ro no end(I ſay)had ſhe raken ſo good order.uſedſo great induſtry, 
ligexceand forecaſt, if withall ſhe had not imprinted inthe heart of mothers awonderſull love 


and affection, yea,and an extraordinary care over the fruit oftheir womb,when it is born into the * 
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pon the earth in fight, 
None #5 there wretched more tha1 man 
new born into this light, 


And whoſoever faith thus of a young infant newly coming forth of the mothers womb; maketh yy 
lie ar all,burſpeaketh truth; fornothing 1s there ſo imperfeR, ſo indigent and poor, fo naked, fog. 
formed , ſo toul and impure, thanis man to ſee preſently upon his birth , confidering thatty 
him (in manneralone) nature hath nor given ſo much as a clean paſſage and way into his lichr;h 
furred he isall over and polluted with blood , ſo tul offilth and ofdure , when he entrethimothe 
world, reſembling rather a crearvre freſh killed and lain, than newly bornz thar no body is will 
to touch,to take up,ro handle.dandle.kifſe and clip it, butſuch as by nature are lead to love jt: wy 
therefore, whereas in all other living creatures , nature hath provided that their udders and Is 
ſhould be ſer beneath under their bellies.in a woman onely,ſhe hath ſeated them aloftin her breat 
aS a very proper and convenient place, where ſhe may more readily kifle , embrace, colland hugole 
| her babe whileit ſuckerh;willing thereby to ler us underſtand;thar the end of breeding, bearing and 

rearing children, is not gain and profit. bur pure love and meeraffettion, Now.ifyou would ſeethis 
more plainly proved unto * on , Propoſe (1t you pleaſe) and call ro remembrance the womenand 
men both inthe old world , whoſe hap was either firlt to bear children, or to ſee aninfantneyy 
born; there wasno law then to command and compell them to nouriſh and bring up their yours 
babes ; nohope at all of reciprocall pleaſure or thanks at their hands that induced them; no exye- 
Ranceofreward andrecompence another day to be payed from them , as due debt for their car, 
pains and colt about them: nay,if you go tothar, T might ſay rather: That mothers had ſomerealqy 
zodeal hardly with their young infants, and to bear in minde the injuries that they have donethey, 
mnthar they endured ſuch dangers and ſo great pains for them: | 

As namely,when the painfull throwes 

as (harp as any dart , 
1 travell pinch a woman neer , 
and pierce heyto the heart : 
Which midwives, Junoes daughters then, 
do put her to, poor wretch , 
With many a pang, when with their hand 
" they make h er body ſtretch, 


But our women ſay; It was never Homerws ({urely) who wrote this;but Homer rather : that isto 
ſay,ſome Poetreſle or woman of his Poericall vein,who had been her ſelf at ſuch a buſineſs, and 
the dolorous pangs of child-buth,or elſe was even then in labour,and upon the point to be deline 
red,feeling a mixture of bitrer and ſharp throwes in her back, belly and flanks, when ſhe powredou 
theſe verſes:bur yet, forall the ſorrow and dear bargain thata mother hath of it, this kindand nat 
rall love doth ſtill ſo bend, incline and lead her , that notwithſtanding ſhe be in a hearfiill upon 
her traveli,ſull of pains and atter-rhrowes,panting, trembling and ſhaking for very anguiſh, yer ſhe 
negleReth nor her ſweet babe, nor winderh or ſhrinketh away from it; bur ſhe rurneth rowardit, 
ſhe makerh to it, ſhe ſmileth and laugherh uponir,ſbe caketh it into her arms , ſhe huglerh it in 
her boſome,and kiſſerh ix full kindly: neitherall this whiles gathereth ſhe avy truirs or pleaſure ot 
profit, bur painfully (God wor) and carefully | 
| She lapps it thenin raggs full ſoft » 
With ſwadling bands ſhe wrapt it off , 
By turns ſhe cools and keeps it wargp, 
Leth is ſhe that it ſhould take harms : 
b And thus aſwell by night as day, 
Pains after pains ſhe taketh ay, 
Now'tell me (I pray you) what reward}, recompenſe and profit do women reap for all this rroubl 
and-painfull hand about their little ones? None ar all (ſurely) for the preſent, and as lirtle in future 
expeQanceanother day , conſidering their hopes areſo farre off, and the ſame ſo uncertain, 
husbandman that diggeth and laboureth abour his vine at the Xqyinox in the Spring , preſſeth 
rapes out of it and maketh his vintage at the Xquinox of the Autumn, Herhart ſoweth his con 
whenthe ſtarres called Pl:jadcs, do conch and go down, reapeth and hath his harveſt afterwards 
whenthey riſe and appear again; kine calve, mares toal, hennes hatch,and ſoon after rhere cometh 
profit oftheir calves, their colts and their chickens : but the rea ring andeducation of a manislabo- 
rious,his growth 1s very ſlow and late;and whereas long itis erehe cometh ro proof and make any 
ſhew of vertue, commonly moſt fathers die before that day, Neocles lived not to fee the noble 
vitorie before Salanus that Themnſtocles his ſonne atchieved : neither ſaw Miltiades rhe happy 4i) 
wherein Cimor his ſonne won the field at the famous battel} neer the river E arynidon : Xamippm 
was not {o happy as to hear Pericles his ſonne, our of the Pulpit preaching and making orations to 
the people ; neither was it thegood fortune of .4ri/fon to be arany of his ſonne Plato's le&ures and. 
diſpurations in Philoſophie:the fathers of Euripides and Sophocles,two renowmed Poers,never kne 
of the viRories which they obteined,for pronouncing nd rehearſingtheir Tragedies in open The” 
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ter.chey might hear them peradventure whenthey-werelitle ones toſtammer,to liſpe, to ſpel and - 


ur ſyllables rogether , or toſpeak broken Greek, and that was all, But ordinaty it is that men 
Ho to ſee, hear , and know when their children fall ro gaming, revelling , masking , and 
banquetting , rodrunkenneſie, wanton love, whoring, and ſuch like miſdemeanors, So as in 
this regard this one Mot of Exenus in an Epigram of his , deſerveth to be praiſed and re- 
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See how great pnins all fathers undergo , 

What daily griefs their children put them to, 

And yet for allthis,fathers ceaſenor ſtill ro nouriſh and bring up children,and iuch molt of all who 
Rand leaſt in need of their children another day; for a meer mockery it were, and a ridiculous thing 
ifaman ſhould ſuppoſe; that rich and wealthy men do ſacrifice unto the gods,and make oreaT joy at 
the nativity and birth of their children, becauſe rhar one day they ſhall feed and fultainthem in their 
old age,and interre them after they be dead;unlefle perhaps ir may be ſaid, they rejoyce thus and 
be ſoglad to haveand bring up children , for thar otherwiſe they thould leave none heirs behind 
them;as'who would ſay, it wereſo hard a matter to find out and meet with thoſe that would be 
willing to inherite the lands and goods of {lrangers,Cerres the ſands of the ſea,the little mores in the 
ſunne raiſed ofduſt, the feathers of birds , rogether with their variablenotes, be not to many in 
number.as there be men that gape after heritages,and be ready to ſucceed others in their livings. Da- 
aus (who as they ſay was the father of 50, daughters) if his fortune had been to bechildleſſe, I 
doubr nor bur he ſhould have had more heirs than ſo ro haveparred his goods and fate among 
them, and thoſe verily atter another forcthan the heirs ot his own body, For children yeeld their 
parents no thanksat all for being their inhetirours , neither in regard thereof do they any ſervice, 
duty, or honour unto them 3 for why ? theyexpe&and look tor the inheritance as athing due of 


right belonging unto them : but contrariwile you hear how thoſe ſtrangers that hang and . 


hunt about a man who hath no children , much like*to thoſe in the Comardies ſinging this 
ſong | WI 

Ml O (r, nowight ſhall do you any harm , 

Twill revenge your wrongs ard quarrels ay * 
Hold herexthree-half-pence good tokeep you warm, 
| Parſe it arinkit,fing wo and care away, 
As forthat which Emripides faith , 
Theſe worldly goods procure mens friends to chuſe, 
Andcredit moſt; whothen willthem refuſe? 
It ib not ſimply and generally true, unlefle it be ro thoſe that haveno children; for ſuch indeed are 
ſure to be invitedand feaſted by the rich;lords and rulers will make court and be ſerviceable ro ſuch, 
for them great Oratours and Adyocates will plead at the bar without fee , and give their counſel 
gratis, > | 
How mighty is a rich manwith each one , 
So long as his next her is known to none? 
whereas you ſhall ſee many inthe world,who before time having a number of triends and honour 
enough,and no ſooner had alittle child born unto them, but they lokt all their triends,credir, and re- 
putationat once, ſo that by this reckoning the having of children maketh norhing ar all to the au- 
thority of their parents, ſo that in regard thereof, it 1s not that they doo love their children; bur 
ſurely thecauſe of this their kindneſle & affeRion proceedeth altogether from narnre and appeareth 
no leſlein mankind than in wildbeaſts : Howbeit otherwhiles this naturall love aſwell as many 
other good qualities in men, are blemiſhed andobſcured by occaſion of vice that budderh up afrer- 
wards ; like as we ſee wilde briers, buſhes and brambles to ſpring up and grow among good and 
kind feeds, for otherwiſe we might aſwell colle& and [ay.that men lovenor themſelves becauſcma- 
ny cut their ownthroats, oc wiltully falldown Head-long fromſteep rocks and highplaces, For Oe- 
!pus | 
' Wuh bloody hand his own ete-lids did force, 
And plucked out his eies uponremorce, 
Hegeſras diſputing and ditcourſing upon a time of abſtinence , cauſed many ofhis auditours and 
ſcholars to pine themſelves to death, | | 
Such accidents of many ſorts there le , 
Permitted by the gods we daily ſce. 

But all of them like as thoſe other paſſions and maladies of themind before named, rranſporta 
man our of his own nature, and pur him beſide himſelf.ſo as they teftifie againſt rhemſelves, that this 
15 true, andthat they do amiſle herein 3 for if a Sow having farrowed a little Pigge, devour it when 
| thehath done, or aBitch chance totear inpieces a Puppy or whelp of her own litter, preſently men 

areamazed at theſight thereof, and wonderfully affrighted , whereuponthey lacrifice untorhe gods 
certainexpiatory ſacrifices , tor to divert the finifter przſages thereof, as taking it to be a prodi- 
gious wonder; confeſſing thereby, thar it is a property given to all living creatures, even by the in- 
finRand inftitntion of nature; To love} foſter and cheriſh the fruit of their own bodies: ſofarre is 
It from them to deſtroy the ſame, And yer, notwithſtanding her corruption and depravation 1n this 
behalf: Likeasin mines.the gold(althongh irbe mixed with much clay,and furredall over with earth) 
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ſhinerh andelittereth thorxow the ſame, and is to be ſeen afarreoffeven ſonatuteamid'the moſt 4s. 
pravate mannersand corrupt paſſions that we have, ſhewerth a certain Jove and tender affe&ioyto 
jittle ones. Toconclude , whereas the poor many times take no care at allto nouriſh and reary 
cheir children . it isfor nothing elle bur becauſe they fear,lelt having not ſo good bringing up ng 
ſo civill education as they ought, they ſhouldproove ſervilein behaviour, untaught, um 
rude;and void of all good parcs;and judging (as they do) poverty to be the extremity of all miſeries 
that can befailro man,their heart will norſerve them to leaveunto their children this heredirary ca. 
lamityzas a moſt grievous and dangerons diſeale, | 


Of the Plurality of Friends. 
 Fhe Summary. 


N certain diſcourſes going before , it appeareth what a benefit andgood thing friendſhip s, And my, 
I Plurarch addeth thereto a certain correttion very neceſſary , in regard of owr nature which is given al- 
waies to bind unto extremities , and not ablelong to holdthe golden meane, Like as therefore it bewray- 
eth a miſerable wretched, and curſed mind,to be deſirous for to lead a hife without acquaintance andfa 
miliarity with azy perſon 3 even ſo to mike friends (as they ſay) hand over head, and »pou every occape 
0n is peradventure unpoſſible, but ſurely not expedient, Our Anthor therefore, willing toreforme thi 
diſordinate affeftion that is in many who becauſe they bould have a number of friends, oftentimes hay 
not one aſſured, ſhewerh that it is farre better for a man to ger one faſt and faithfull friend, than a gria 
multituds of whom he cannot make any cert aine account 3 propounding as aremedy for this covet 
mind of entertaining ſuch apluralr y of friends, the examples of thoſe who are contented with f-w, al 
by that meanes thinke their eſtate more ſure and ſtedfaſt, After this, he treateth of the choice of friend, 
but efþecially of one, Then diſcourſeth he of that which is requiſite intrae friendſhip, anr.exing there 
ro many proper and apt ſimilitudes, which repreſent as well the benefit that ſincere affeftion bringeh, 
as the hurt which commeth of fained and'counterfeit amity, This done, he proveth, thatto entertaine 
number of friends,is avery hard matter, yea, and unpoſſible 3 for that a man is not able to converſe with 
them nor to frame and ſort with them all, but that ke (ha!l procure himelfe enemies on all ſrdes: aw 
when he hath enriched and adorned the ſame wit h notable examples, he proceedeth todeſcribe,what aſea 
manis to make of friendſhip, andwith what ſort and condition of men he onghe tojoyne 1n amity: butthis 


#5 the concl: fion 3 That an honeſt and vertuous man cannot quit himſelfe well, and performe his dewvire 
unto many friends at once, : 
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Ocrates upon a time demanded of Menorthe Theſlalian. who was efteemed very ſufficient 
all licerature, and a great ſchoole-man, exercited in long practice of diſpurations,. and 
named tobe one (as Empedocles ſaith) who had attained to the very height and petfe- 
Gon of wiſdome and learning, what vertye was; and when he had anſwered readily and 
boldly enough, in this wite : There 1s a vertue ( quoch he ) of a young child, and of an oldgray 
beard; of a man, andot awoman; of a magiſtrate, and of a private perſon ; of a maſter, and 
of a ſervant: 1 con you thank ( quoth Socrates againe, replyino unto him ) you have done itve 
well: Iasked you but of oneverrye, and you have raiſed and ler fliea whole {warme ( as it were 
of vertues.guefſing and colleQing not amiſle by ſuch an antwer, that this deep clarke, who hadna- 
med thus many vertues, knew north ſo much as one, And might not aman ſeem to {cornandmock 
us well enough, who having nor yergorten one friendſhip and amity certaine, are afraid (forſooth) 
leſt ere we be awarezwe fall into amulritude and plurality of friends : for this were even as much as 
if one that is maimed and ſtark blind.ſhould feare to become either Briarew the oiant, with an huv- 
dredarmes and hands, or rg, who had eyes all over his body, Andyer we praiſe and commend 
exceſſively and beyond all meaiure the young manin Merarder, when he faith : 
| Of all the geods which 1 do hold, 
To thinke each one (I'would be bold ) 
Right wonderfull, If I might find 
The ſhadow only of a freend, 
Bnc cettainly this is one cauſe among many others,and the ſamenot theleaſt.rhat we cannot bepol- 
ſefled of any one aſſured amity, becauſe we cover to have ſo many much like unto theſe common 
(rumpers and harlots,who for that they proſtitute their bodies ſo often and to ſo many menzcannot 
make any reckoningto hold and retain any one paramor or lover faſt and ſureunto them 3 for 
the firſt commers ſeeing themſelves neglected and caſt off by the entertainment of new,retire 
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away from - ak ſeeke eliewhere; or rather much after che manner of thar * fofter-child of La- 
ay HrphpPyle, Who being ſct in mealow greene 
Withleaſant flowers all faire beſcene, 
One after other cropt them ſtill, 
Hunting this game with right good will: 
For why, his hcart tooke great content 
In their gay hew and ſweety ſen : 
Solittle wit and ſma'l* diſcretion 
The infant had.and no * repletion, 5 I 
Even ſoevery one of us for the defre of novelty, and upon a fatiery and fuinefle of that which is 
preſent and at hand,ſuffereth hunſelte ever to be carried away with a new-c ome iriend that is freſh 
and flowring 3 which fickle and inconſtant affection cauſeth us to chang= often, and to beginmany 
- friendſhipsand finiſh none ; to enter ſtill intoneiv amities and bring none ro pericetion3 and for the 
love of the new which we purſue and ſecke ater, we paſle by thar which wehe:d a!rcadyand ler 
it 20, To beginthen firſt and formoſt ar antiquity (asit were) tromthe goddeſie Ve/a (according to 
rhe o'd proverbe) ler us examine and conſ{:der the commontame of mans life, which hath been'deli- 
vered unto us from hand to hand time our of mind,by the ſucceſhon and progreſle of ſo many ages 
from the old world unto this day,ard takethe ſame tor a witnefle and counſelter both in chismarrer, 
we ſhall find inall the yeates palt theſe only couples and paires of xenowned friends.to wit, Theſe zz 
and Pirithous 3 Achilles and Patroclus 3 Oreſtes and Pylides 3 Pythias and Damen ; Epam. noi as ard 
Pelopidas, For friendſhip is indeed( as Imay fo ay ) one of thele cartel] that love company and 
defireto feed and paſture with fellows ; bur it cannor abide herds and droves, it may not away 
with theſe great flocks, as jayes, dawes, and coughes do, And whereas it 13 commonly ſaid and 
thought.char a friend 1s another own-lelte, and men give unto him the name of {7@:G- or #7agE- in 
Greekezas if a man ſhou'd ſay, Zrag@-, that1s, ſuch anorher : what umplierh al:chis, bur that friend- 
ſhip ſhould be reduced withinthe meaſure and compaſle of rhe dual! number, har is, of rwaine, 
Well, this is certaine, wecanbuy neither many ſlaves nor purchale many {riends with a ſmall piece 
of coine: but what may be this piece of money that will tetch triends ? Surely, kind affeQtion or 
good will, and a lovely grace joyned with verrue, things I mayrell youſo rare, as look thorowour 
the world,and the whole courſe of nature,you ſball find nothing moregeaſon, No maryell then, if it 
be unpoſſible either to love many, or to be loved of many perieRiyand in che heiShr of affeCtion, 
Bur like as gtear rivers. if they be divided into many channels, and cur into ſundry riculets,cacry bur 
an ebbe water,andrun with no ſtrong ſtreame 3 even ſoa vehement and affectionate love planted in 
che mind, if it be parted many and divers wates becommeth enervate and fceble, and commeth in 
manner to nothing, This is the reaſon in nature; that thoſe creatures which bring forth bur one and 
'no more, loverheir young more tenderly and entirely than others do theirs, Homer alſo when he 
would fignihe a child moſt deately beloved, callethit y3vey 7navyerty, thatis toſay, only begotren 
and toward old age, to wit, whenthe parents have no more berween them, nor ever are like or do 
looketo have another: for mine own part, I would not defireto have that ysyey, that is to l2y,one 
triend,and no more 3 bur ſurely,I could with that with other he were 7yavye7%, yea, and &Liyoy©-, 
thatisto ſay, long and late firlt ere he begotten, like as aſon which is borne roward rhe latter daies 
of his parents,” yea, and ſuch a one, as (who according torhat proverbeſo common in every inan3 
mouth) harh eaten with me amealure of {alr, And are not many now adates called friends 2 What 
elſe ? Ifthey have butdrunke once together at the tayerne,or met inthe tennis court, or cl'e turned 
Intoa tabling houſe, and played ardice and hazzard one with the other, or haply light in company at 
onehollelry and lodged together.and in one word, they docontractand gather friends in this man- 
ner onr of common Innes,wreſtling places, and ordinary walkes inthe markers or publike galleries. 
And verily, thecommonſort, when they ſee every morning in the houſes of rich men and mighty 
rulers a great multitude and concourſe of people,with much ado and kurry.-givingatrendance theie 
to ſalute them and bid them good morrow, kiſſing their right hands, and glad if they may touch 
rhemzaccompanying them inmanner of aguard when they go our of their lodging ; Oh, they ima- 
gine and repute iuch porentares wondrous happy-as being furniſhed with ſuch numbers of triends ; 
and yerſurely, as many as they be, they ſhallice more flies ordinarily in their kitchins: and to ſay a 
rcurh, likeas theſe flies willbegone if no cates and viands be flirting 3 ſorhele friends willtatry nv 
longer thangaine and proficis to be gotten, 4: | 
Certes, true ahdperfe& friendſhip requirerh theſe three things eſpecially; Vertue, as being ho- 
nelttandcommendable; Society, which is pleaſant and deleQtable 3 and Profit,which 1s needfull and 
neceſary: fora man muſt admir and receivea friend upon judgemenr,andattettriall made.he opghr 
ro deliohr and joy in his company, and heis to make uſe of him as occaſion ſerveth: all which three 
Aecontraty untoplurality of triends, but eſpecially that which is prmcipall, ro wit, judgemenc 
Upona trial: and to prove this to be rriie, ee firſt and formoſt whether it be poſſible in a ſmall 
ume to make proofe and triall of finging-men and querifiers, that they may keep a good con- 
{ent and harmony rogerher in their ſong ; or ro make choiſe of oare-men, who ſhall agree in 
their row1t9, to riſe and: fall with their oares juſt togethef; or of houſhold ſervants ſuch as we 
purpoſe to make thebailifes and ſtewards of our gobds, or the governors arid britgers up ofour 
| Q 3 children? 
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children? Much more unlikely than is it, that we ſhould have proofe of many friendy in a little. 
ſpa.e,vvho will be ready toenter the triall with us of all manner of fortune,and of whom every one 
wiilbe xreſt and wing | 
Of his welfa-e to yeeld even part to thee, 
And beare lhe part of thy calamity, 
For neither is a ſhip ſhot or haled into the ſea againſt ſo many Rormes and tempeſts'3 nor men dg 
{ct and pitch ſomany itakes in a pallilado for the defence of any place; or in havens raiſe bankes, 
and oppo c damms, againlt the like dangers,or in fear ot ſo many perils, as friendſhip promiſeth ſuc- 
cour and refuge for, 1fit befounded furely and aright upon gocd proofe and lufficienr experience, 
As for inch as before triall and experiment made do intruce themſelves commingand gOing for 
friends,ſuch when they be putro the triall and touch indeed, and thenfound likeevillmoney, coun- 
terfcit orlight, they that go without them beglad intheir mind, andas manyas have them, with 
with ail theit heattzand pray to Ged tor to be r1d of them, But ſurely this is a troubleſome and com- 
berous thing, neither 1s 1t an eaſe matter to void and calt off (ſuch a friendſhip asthis, ſo diſpleaſanc 
and offenſive: for like as if ſome kind of bad meat do trouble and offend the Rtomack, a may can 
neither reteineand hold it ill, butir will pur him to paine and breed hurt and corruption, nor yet 
put it off and ſend irout in ſuch ſort as it went in, butallfilthy and loathſome, as being furred oyer 
with lime, and mixed conſuſedly with other humours, and wholly altered from the tormer Rate; 
even fo anill friendeither tarricth with us (till to his own griefeand ours both, or elſe away hego« 
eth perforce with ill-will> maliceand enmity like bitrer cho!er tharis vomited our of the ſtomack, 
It iz not 200d theretore to receive and admit of friends over-lightly and over-ſoone, nor toſtour 
minds ond knit our afte&ions to thole that come next hand, and preſent themlelves firſt, ne yetlove 
thoſe incontinently that ſceke to us and tollow us; bur rather to ſeek after them and follow them 
our ſelves that are wortihy of friendſhip: for we muſt notalwaieschoole that which is eafetobe 
had and willing to begotten ; for we put by'gorle and furzen buſhes ; we tread under foot briers 
and brambles though they catch hold ot us, and [ing unto vs as we walke whether we will or no; 
whereas we go :0rward tothe one tree and the vine; andeven ſo it is not alwaies decent and 000d 
to cntertaine into our familiarity one that is ready to embrace andhangabour us ; bur rather ſuch 
orght wz our ſelves affectionately to embrace whom we havetriedto beprofitableunto us, and 
who deſert e that we {hould love and make account of them, And likeas Xenx:s the painteranſwe- 
red ſometime to thoſe who tound faulc with him torhis low hand inpainting : Iconfeſſe indeed 
(quoth he)thatI am long in drawinga piQure, for I purpoſe thatmy worke ſhould continue long 5 
and even 1o that friendſhip and familiarity is like to lalt and be preſerved long which was a good 
while in proofeandtriall, 1s it then no eafiematter to make tryall and choiſe ot many friendstoee- 
ther? And is it no hardthing to converſe and keep company with many at once, or rather is this alſo 
impoſſible ? For ſurely it is converiation andſellowſhip,whereby we enjoy the benefit of friendſhip, 
and the moſt ſweet and pleaſant fruit of amity confilterh in keeping continuall ſociety, and daily fre- 
guentirg one anothers company, likeunto thoſe whoutceredtheſe words, 
For daring lifewe will not fit 
[n counſel from our fries ds, 
Nor yet reſolve of doutt full pints 
Pefore ne krow their minds, | 
As Howie: reporteth in one place : andin another Menelaus ſpeaking of #{yſes,faith thus, 
Nought elſe us twainezour mutuall love, | 
And pleaſures ſhall depart, 
Untill d:ath cloſe up both our eyes 
Anaſtrike us 10 the heart, 

Bur thts plurality of friends whereof we now ſpeake.ſeemerh to do cleane contrary ; forwhere- 
as the ſimple amity of twain draweth us together, holdeth and unitethus by trequenc and continuall 
converlation,fejlowſhip,and duties of kindneſſe, ' 

| Alnchl ke aswhenthe figtree jujce) 

You pur white milke among, | . 
#t curdles. knits, and binds the ſame, 
No leſſe than rennet ſtrong, 
According tothe words of Empedecles 3 and ſuxelydefirous it is to make the ſemblableunion and 
CONCOrporation : this friendſhip of many ſeparateth.. diſtraQeth, and diverterh us, calling and tran- 
porting ns ſundry waies, not permitting thecommixture and ſodering ( as it were ) of good wil 
aid kind affection to grow into one;and make a perfe&R' joynt by familiar converſation, encloſing 
ard faſtening.every part together, Bur the ſame anon bringeth withall a grear inequality in offices 
and reciprocall ſervices meet for triends,and breedeth a certaine fooliſh baſhſulneſſe and fxaining 0 
.uriclie in the perſormancethereof, for by occaſion of many friends thoſe parts in amiry, whit 
therwile axecafic and commodious,becomedifficult and incommodious : And why ? 
All men do not agree in humour one, 
| T heir thought their cares bend diverſly each one, | 
A nd no marvel! ,for our very natures do norall inclinein affeRionthe ſame way 3 neither areWeal 
3Jl mes converſant end acquainted withthe like fortunes and adventures, To ſay nothing _ 
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ſundry occaſions and occurrences which ſerve not indifferently for all our actions ; bur like as the 
winds onto ſailers,they are with ſome and againſt others; ſomerimes on our backs and other \hiles 
fall in our face. And lay thatit may fall out io, thatall our friends at once do ſtandin need, and be 
defirons of oneand the ſame help and miniſtery at our hands,ic were very hard to fit alltheir turnes 
and ſatisfie them tO their content 3 whether It be in raking our advice and counſell in any negotia- 
tions,0r 10 treating abour State matters,or inſuit after dignities.places of governmentzor 1n feaſling 
and entertaining [trangers 1n their houſes ; Bur ſuppoſe thatar one and the tame inftant, our friends 
beine diverſly aftefted and troubled with ſundry affaires, requelt all of them together our helping 
hand; as for example,one that 15 goung to ſeafor to have our company in that \ oyage ; another who 
being defendant and ro aniwer for himſelte in thelay to aſſiſt him inthe conrc ; and a third that js a 
plaintife, to ſecond him in hisplea 3 a tourth who eitherisro buy orſell.for to help him :o make his 
markets3 a fifth who is to marry, for to ſa: rifice with him, and be ar his wedding dinner 3 and a 
{;xth,who isto interre a dead corps, for to mourne and ſolemnize the funerals with him: in ſuch a 
medley and confuſion as this.as it according to Sophocles : 
A city ſmockid with mcenſe ſweet, 
Anudring with ſongs for mirth ſo meet, 
With plaints alſo ard groanes reſound, 
And allin one and {" Ife ſame ſtound, 
Certes having {o many friends to affilt and gratife them all were impoſſible, ro pleaſure more were 
abſurd, and 1n ſerving ones turne to re ject many others, were offenſive and hurtfall: for this is a 
rule: | 
| 1/0 to his friend is well affefted, 
Loves net himſ:Ife tobe neglefted, 
And yetcommonly ſuch negiigences and forgeriull defaulrs of friends,we take with morepatience, 
and put up with lefle anger and diſpleaſure, when they ſhall come to excuſe themſelves by oblivion, 
making theſeand ſuch like anſwers, Surely, you were butforgotten; it was out of my head, and I 
never thought of it : but he that ſhall alledge thus and ſay : I was not your afſitanc in the covrr, 
nor ſtood to you in your cauſe, by reaſon that 1 attended another friend of mine in a triall of his; 
or 1 came not to vifhte you whiles you had an ague, forthar I was buſily employed ar a feaſt, thar 
ſuch a one maderto one of his iriends ; excuſing his neghgence to one friend, by his diligence to 0- 
thers; ſurely he maketh no fatisfaCtion for the offence already raken, but in: reaſcth the ſame and 
makerh it worſe than before, by reaſon of jealouſie added thereto; howbeit moſt men as it ſhould 
ſceeme aime at nothing elſe bur at the profit and commodity which friend(hip bringeth and yeelderh 
from without, and never regard what care it doth imprint and worke within; neither remember 
- they thathe whoſeturne hath been ſerved by many friends nwſt likewiſe reciprocally be ready ro 
help them as their need requireth, Like as therefore rhe giant Briarews with his 100 hands feeding 
50 bellies,had no more ſuſtenance ſor his whole body than we, who with rwo hands furniſh and fill 
ong belly; even ſothe commodity xhat we have by many friends bringerh this diicommodity with- 
all,that we are to be employcd alſo to many,in raking part with them of their griefes and paſſions,in 
travelling and in being troubled together with them in all their negotiations and affaires : for we 
axenot togive eare unto Exripides the Poet when he ſaith rchus, 
In mutuall love men ongh.t a meanctokrep, 
T hat it touch :ot heart root nor marrow deep, 
 AfﬀeTtions for to change it well befits, 
To riſe audfall, now hot, now coote, by fits, | : 
Giving us to underſtand thar friendſhip is to be uſed according as need requireth more or leſſe, 
liketothe helme of aſhip, which both holdeth irhard, and alſo giveth head, or the tackling which 
Ipread and draw,hoiſe and farike faile,as occaſion ſerverh, But contrariwiſe, rather(good Euripides) 
we may turne this ſpeech of yours to enmity, and admoniſh menthattheir quarrels and conrenti- 
ons be moderate and enter not to the heatt and inward marrow (asit were) of che ſoule, that ha- 
tred (I ſay) and malice;that anger, offences, defiances, and ſuſpitions, be ſo entertainedas that they 
may be ſoone appeaſed. laid down.and forgotten, A better precept is that yet of Pz:harorasvhen 
he reacheth us not to give our right hand to many; that is to ſay.not to make many men our ſriends, 
nor to affe@that popular amity common to all,and expoſed or offered toevery one that commeth, 
which nodoubr cannot chuſe bur bring many paſſions with ir into the heart, among which,to be diſ- 
quieted for a friend. to condole or orieve with him, to enter into troubles, andto plunge ones ſelfe 
into perils for his ſake, are not very eafie matters to be borne by thoſe that carry an ingenious 
mind with them,and bekind-hearted : but the ſaying of wiſe Chilon, a proteſſour of Philoſophy, is 
moſt true, who anſwering unto a man that vaunted how he had not an enemy 3; It ſhon'd ſeeme 
then (quoth he) that thou haſt never a friend; for certainly enmities enſue preſently upon amities, 
nay, they are both interlaced together ; neither is it the part of a friend nor ro feele the injuries 
one unto a friend. norto participare with him inall ignominies, hatred,and quarrels that he incur- 
reth 3 and oneenemy evermore willbe ſure to ſuſpe& the friend of another, yea, and be ready to 
malice him 3 asfor friends.oftentimes they envy their own friends, they have them in jealonſie,and 
craduce them every way. The oracle anſwered unto Timeſias when he conſulted about the planting 
and peopiing of a new colony in this wife: | 
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Thou think;ſ? to lead a ſwarme of bees full kind, 

But angry waſpes,thouſhalt them ſhortly find, 
Semblably they that ſeeke after a bee-hive( as it were ) of triends, light ere they be awareupon 
walſpes neſt ot enemies: where thereis a great ods and difference even 1n this, that the reyenoins 
rcmembranceof anenemy tor wrong done, over-weigheth much rhe thankful memory of afrien 
for a benefit received : and whether rhis be true or no,conſ:derin what manner Alexander the Grey 
entreatcd the friends of Philetas and Parmenio; how Dionyſizs the tyrant uſed the familiars of Djoy; 
aſter what fort Nero the Emperour dealt by the acquaintance of Plaxtws ; Of Tiberius Ceſar by the 
well-wilters of Sanz, whom they cauſed all to be racked, tortured, and pur to death inthe end 
And likeas the coltly jewels of go!d;and rhe rich apparell of King Creoxs daughter, ſerved him in ng 
Read at all,bur thefire that rooke hold rhereot, flaming light ourſuddenly, burned him whenheram 
unto her to rake her in his armes.andſo conſumed father anddaughter together ; evenſo you ſhall 
have ſome,who having never received any benefitar all by the proſperity of their friends, are entan- 
oled notwithltanding in their calamities, andperiſh rogether with them for company 3 a thingtha 
ordinarily and molt of all chey are ſubje& unco, who be men of profeſſion, great clarkes, and ho- 
rourable perſonages, Thus Theſeus, when Perithows his friend was puniſhed and lay bound in 

1r3fon 

: th feitirs ſure to hins tied was 

Far ſtronger tha1 of iron or braſſe, 

Thacyd:des alſo writeth 3 Thar in the great peRtilence at Athens, the beſt men and ſuch asmade 
greatelt profeſſion of vertue,were they who died molt with theirtriends that lay fick of theplage: 
tor that they never ſpared themſeives, but wentto viſite and look to all thoſe whom they loved and 
were familiarly acquainted with, And theretore it is not meer to make (o little regard and reckon. 
ing of vertue.as to hang and faſten it upon others, without reſpe&, and (as they ſay) hand ofrer head, 
bur to re{crre the communicationthereof to thoſe who be worthy 3 that is to ſay, unto ſuch who 
are ablero love reciprocally,and know how toimpart the like againe, And verily, this is the grez- 
teft contrariety and oppol:tion which croſkth plurality of triends, in that amiry indeedis bred hy 
{militude and conformity : tor conſidering that the very brute beaſts not endued with reaſon, if 
man wou:d have toingender with thoſe that are of divers kinds, are brought to it by force, and 
thereto compelled,iniomuch;as they ſhrinke, they couch down vpon their knees, and bereadyty 


flee one from another; wheteas contrariwilſe, they take pleaſure anddelight ro be coupled with 
their like, and of the ſame kind,receiving willingly.and — their company inthe act ofge. 
nzration with gentlenefle and good contentment: hoy is ir poſhb 


13 le that any ſound and perie& 
friendſhip ſhou d grow between thoſe who are in behaviour quite different, inaffeRions divers,n 


conditions oppoſte,and whole courſe of lite renderh tocontrary or ſundry ends ? True itis.thatthe 
harmony of mut.ck wherher it bein ſong or inſtrumenr. hath ſymphony by antiphony(thar1isro ſay) 
___the accord ariterh from diicord, and of contrary notesis compoſed a ſweerrune, ſo as thetreble and 
= rhe baſe concur. after a ſort, (I wor ner how) and meet togerhers bringing forth by their agreement 
that {ound which pleaſeth the eare: bur in this conſonance and harmony of friendſhip there ought 
co be nopait unlike orurequall.nothing obſcure and doubrfull, but the ſame ſhould be compoſed of 
all chings agrceable,to wit, the ſame will.che ſame opinion, the ſamecounſe!], the !ame affection, as 
17 on2 ſoule were parted into many bodies, And whatman is he ſo laborious, ſo mutable;ſo vary- 
ble, and apt to takeevery faſhion and forme ? Who is able to ſrame untoall patterns,andaccommo- 
date himlelte ro lo many natures, and will not rather beready to laugh at the Poer Theognzs, who 


oiverh this !eflon : 
| Put on amind ( I thee dowiſh) 

As varia le as Polype fiſh, ' 

Who aye reſemtlewilltherochs 

Towbhich he newly doth approach, | 
And yet this change and tranſmuration of the ſaid polype or pourtcuttle fiſh entreth not deeply in, 
bur appearcth ſuperticially intheskin, which by the cloleneſle or laxity thereof, as he draws it 1n,or 
lers 1t out, recelveth thedefluxions of the colours from thoſe bodiesthat are near unto ir ; where- 
as amities do require thatthe manners, natures, paſhons, ſpeeches;fiudies, deſires, and inclinations 
may beconformable; tor otherwiſe todo, were the propertie of a Proteus, who was neither fortls 
nare.noryct very gocd andhoneſt,bur who by inchantment and ſorcery could eftioones transforme 
himſe'fe !rom cne ſhape to anorher in oneand the ſame inſtant ; andevenſo he that entertainet 
many triends mutt of neceſlity be conformable ro them all; namely; with the learned and fiudi- 
ons,to be ever reading 3 with profefſours of wreltling.to beftrew his body with duſt(as they dofor 
to wreſtle ; with hunters;ro hunt ; with drunkards, roquaffe and carouſe ; with ambirious citt- 


zens toſue ard munge for offices, without any ſer/ed manſion (as it were ) of his own nature for hs 


conditions to make abcde in, And likeas naturall A er rom do hold : Thar the ſubfance Of 


matrer that hath neither forme nor any cotour, which they call Materia prima, 1s a ſubject capa d 
of allſormes,and ofits own nature ſo apt to alter and change, that ſometimes it is ardent and butn- 
1ng, otherwhiles ir1s liquid and moiſt 3 now rare and of anairy ſubſtance. and afterwards agae 
c:ofie and rhick.re/embling thenature of earth ; even ſo muſt the mind, applied ro this multip city 
of friends,be ſubject ro many paſhons ſundry condirions,divers affeRions pliable,variable, and ap 
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| to change from one faſhion to another, Contrariwiſez wn and ainity betyyeen twaine 
1 


requireth a ſtaid mind,afirme and conſtant nature, permanent and alwales in one plate;and 


retaining ſtill theſame faſhions; which is the reaſon that a faſt and aſſured friend is very geaſon and 


hardtobe found, 
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The Summary, 


Ong time haththis Proverbe been currant, That there is nething in this world Bat god fortubte all 
misfortune, Some have expourded and tycken it thus 3 as if all things were carried by meeve ebanct 
and wventurexr moved and'driven by inconft ant fortane, an idol forgedin'their braine, for that they were 
ignorant in the providence of the Tyue God, who vondutterh ordinarily all things in this world by ſeconll 
canſes and (ubalterne meanes,yea, thevery metion,vill a:d worksof min for the execution of his ortlindxce 
and purpoſe. Now Plutarch not able to ariſe audreach up tothis d'vine and heavenly wiſtbmt Hidden from 


his knowledge, ftayeth below 3 and yet poore Pagan and Ethnickethough he were, ht confuteth that dange= . 


- rous opinion of Fortune 3 ſhewing that it taketh away all diſtinftion of goodl *ang evill, qurncheth 


and putteth out the light of mans life, blending and confounding vice and verine together, Afterwards 
he proveth that prudence and wiſdome over-ruleth this blind fortune, by confdering the maſtery ani donsis 


niou that man hath above beaſts: the Arts alſo and Sciences whereof he maketh profeſſion, togehey with 


his judgement andwill direiHy oppoſite and contrary to all caſualties and changes, 
Of Fortune. 


Lind fortune rules mans life alway, 
Sage counſell therein beares no ſway, Oe | TEST 

| Said one (whoever it was) that thoughtall humane aCtions depended upoti meere caſtalty, 

and were not guided by wiſdome, What? And harh juſtice and voy no place at all in'thirs 

world? Can temperance and modeſty do nothing in the direQion and managing of our aftaires'; 
Came it from fortune, and was it indeed by meere chance that Ar:ſtides made choiſe to continue in 
poretty, when it was inhis power tomake himſelfe a Lord of much wealth and many goods? Or 
that Scipiowhen he hadforced Carthage,took not to himſelf,nor ſomuch as ſaw anyparr of all that 
pillage? and was it long of Fortune, or by caſualty. that Philocrates having received of Kint Phitip 
a great {um of gold bought therewith harlots and dainty fiſhes? Or that Laſthenes and Enthyerate's 
berraicd the City Olynthas, meaſuring (overaigne good and felicity of man by belly-cheere, and 
tho'e pleaſures which of all other be moſt diſhoneſt and infamous ? And ſhallwe lay it was a work 
of Fortune that Alexander, lon of Philip, not only himſele torbareto rouch rhe bodies of rhe'&4p= 
tive women taken in war, bur alſo puniſhed all ſuch as offered them violence ard injury? And con- 
trariwiſe,came ir by ill-lnck and unhappy tortune that another 41-xa»d:r.rhe fon of King Priamus, 
_ and lay with his friends wife,when helodged and entertained him in his houſe,and not only 
1o,but carried her away with him, and by rhar occahion brought all manner of calamity vpon two 
maine parts of the Continent, to wit, Exrope, and Afia, and filled them both with thoſe miſeries 
that follow. wars ? 

If wegrant that all theſe occurrents came by Forcune, what ſhould let us, but we might as well 
lay, that Cats, Goats, and Apes be likewiſe by fortune given to be alwaies lickorous, lecherous, 
ſt rewd.and ſfawcy? Bur in caſe it be true(as trne it is) that the world hath in it temperance, juſtice, 
and fortitude ; what reaſonis thereto ſay, that there isno prudence and wiſdome therein ? Now 
if itbe yeeldedrhatthe world is not void of prudence: how can it be maintained thar there ſhould 
not bein ir ſage counſell? For remperance ( as ſome ſay )is a kind of pruden:e; and moſt cerraine it 
1s, that juſtice ſhovld be aſſiſted by prudence; orto ſay more truly, ought to have ir preſent with 
her continually Ceres, ſage conniell and wiſdome inthe good ule of plealures and deligtits, where- 

y we continue honeſt, we ordinarily do ca'l continence and temperance ; rhe fame indangers and. 
travels,we terme tolerance,patience, and forcitude ; in contracts and management of State-affaires, 
we give thename of loyalty, equity, and juſtice 3 whereby it commeth topaſſe, thar if we will at- 
rribute the effe&s of counſell and wiſdome unto fortnne,we mnit likewife aſcribe unto her the works 
of juſtice and temperance, And ſo (beleeve me)to rob.and fteale,ro cut purſes. and ro keep whores, 
mult proceed from fortune ; which if it be ſo.let us abandon all diſcourſe of our reaſon.and berake 
ont ſelves.wholly ro fortune, to be driven and carried toand fro at her pleaſnre like ro duſt, chaffe, 
orlweepings of the floore, by the puffs of ſome great wind, Take away ſage and diſcteer conh- 
(cll; farewell rhenall conſulcations as touching affaires,away with deliberation, conſideration wr 
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inquifrion intothar which is behovefull and expedient: for ſurely then Sophocles talked idlely, and 
knew nor what he ſpake in ſayingrhus : — Wb ger ig 6 
2. .. +, Secke,andve ſure to find with diligence, | 
| Butliſe,what you for-let by negligence, 
And in another place where dividing the affaires of man he ſaith inthis wiſe : 
What may be taught, I ſtrive to learnes 
What may likewiſe be found 
I ſecks, for wiſhes all I pray, 
And would ts God be bound, 
Now wouldI gladly know, what 1s it that men ug brig what canthey learne, in caſe all thing 
in the world be directed by fortune? What Senate houle of City would not be diflolved and abojj. 
ſhed? What Councellchamber of Prince ſhould nor be overthrown and pur down, 1 all were x 
the diſpoſition of of Fortune ? Wedo her wrong in reproaching her tor blindneſle, When we run 
upon her as we do,blind, and debaſing ourſelyes unto her 3 for how can we chuſe but iumble upon 
her indeed. if we pluck out our owneyes, to wit, our wiſdome and dexterity of counſell.and rake 
a blind guide to lead us by the handinthe courſe of this our life? Certes, this were evenas much,acif 
ſome one of us ſhould ſay;the aQtion of thoſe that ſee is fortune,and nor ſight of eyes,which 21y, 
calleth guegiee, that is, Light-bearers : the action likewiſe of them that heare is nothing elſe by 
fortutie,and not a naturall power and faculty to receive the ſtroke or repercuſſion ot the aire, carried 
by the eareto the braine, But better it were ( Itrow ) andſo will every wile body thinketorake 
heed how to diſcredit our ſenſes ſo,as to ſubmit them to fortune: For why? Nature hathbeftoy: 
ed upon us fight, hearing, taſte, and ſmelling, with all the parts of the body endued withthe reſt « 
their. powers and faculties,as miniſters of counſell and wiſdome, For it is the foulerthar ſeeth, it x 
the ſoule and under ſtanding that heateth; all thereſt are deafe and blind: and like as if ther 
wereno ſun at all,we ſhould (for all the ſtars beſides ) lire in perpetuall nicht, as Her aclitwfaith; 
even1o,if man had notreaſon and intelligence, notwithſtanding all his other ſenſes, he ſhould nor 
differ inthe whole race of his life trom brute and wild beaſts; but now in that we excellandrul 
them all,it.is not by chance and fortune: but Promethens (that is to ſay) the uſe and ditcourle of rex 
ſon is the very cauſe that hath given us in recompence 
| Both horſe and aſſe, with breed of beefs ſo ſtrong 
To carry us,and eaſe our labour long. | 
According as weread in eſchylus the Poet, Foraſmuch as otherwiſe fortune and nature both hare 
been; more favourable, and beneficiall ro moſt of the brute beaſts in their entrance inco this lik, 
rhan.unto man; for armed they be with hornes, tusks, ſpurs, and Rings 3 moreover as Empedude 
ſaith, | 


 Theltrchin ſlirikes with many a pricke, 
El . Whichgrow on backe both ſharpe and thicke, 
Again, there be many beaſts clad and covered with ſcales and ſhag haire 3 ſhod allo with claws and 
hard hoofes : only man, as Plateſaith, is abandoned and forſaken by nature, all naked, unarmed, un- 
ſhod,and without any veſture whatſoever, 
—— But by one gift which ſhe hath given, 
- Amends(he makes,and allis even, 
Andthat is the uſe of reaſon, induſtry, and providence, 
al For ſtrength of mortall man is ſmall, 
His limbs but wcake and ſinews all: 
Yet by hiswit and quick conceit, 
By cunning caſts and ſubtile ſleight, T 
No beaſt in ſea, or mount, ſofell, Og OO 
So wild.or ſlie, but hedoth quell. ; 
What beaſt more nimble,more light and ſwift thanis the horſe ; but formanir is that he runnerh in 
therace: the dog is couragious and eager in fight, bur it is in the defence of man: fiſhes yeeld? 
moſt delicate andſweer mear, and ſwine be full of good fleſh, but both of them ſerve for viands fot 
the tood and nouriſhment of man: what creature is bigger or more tertible to ſee to than isthte 
elephant ? howbeit he maketh man ſport and paſtime, heis ſhewed as a goodly fight in feſtivallſor 
lemnities where peoplebe afſembled, he is taught tofriske and dance his meaſures, to fall uponh 
knees likewiſe anddo reverence : and verily theſe and ſuch like fleights and examples are exhibued 
not in vaine,nor without good profit,but ro this end;that thereby we may know how far forthrer 
ſon and wifdome doth advance and lift up a manabove what chings it maketh him ſurmounr, and 
how by meanes thereof he ruleth all,and (urpaſſerh all: 
At fight with fiſts we are not good, 
or yet in tripping feet, 
Tn wreſtling we may well be blam'd, 
Our running is not fleet, | | 
But in all theſe feats we areinteriour to brute beaſts, howbeit for experience, memory,widome,a0t 
artificiallſleights (as Anaxagoras ſaid ) we go beyond them all,and thereby we have the maſtery 
ule of them, making them ro ſerve our turnes: we ſraine honey out of the combes of bees &- 
2 | P 
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Ne milke out of beaſts udders 3 we rob and ſpolle them,we drive andcatry them away and what- 
ſoever they have, inſomuch a in all this there is nothing that can be jultly attributed rotortune,bue 
all proceeds from counſel] and forecaſt, 

Furthermore, the works of carpenters are done by hand of man, ſo arethey alſo of ſmiths and 
brafiers,of maſons,builders,gravers,and imagers :in all which there is norhung to be ſeen.thata man 
can ſay isdone by chance or fortune; ar leattwiſe when it 1s wrought abſolutely and as it ſhould be, 
And fay that it may fall out otherwhiles that a good artiſan, whether ke be a cutter inbrafſe or a 
maſon, a ſmith, or acarpenter, may meet with fortune anddo ſome little thing bychance ; yet the 
greateſt peeces of worke, and themoſt number are wrought and finiſhed reipe&iyely by their arts, 
which acertaine Poet hath given us ſecretly to underſtand by thele verſes, 

March on your way each artiſan 
Who live npon your handy-craft, 
Or forth [ ſay in comety traine, 
Your ſacred panniers beare aloft 3 
You that Exgane dread and feare 
The daughter grimof Jupiter, 
For this Ergave (that is to ſay Minerva) allartifans and artificers acknowledge and honour for their. 
patronefſe,and not forrune. True 1t 1s that the report goes of a certaine painter, who drawing the 
iQure of an horſe, had done very well in all reſpe&s, bothin portraiture and aiſo colours, fave on- 
fr that he pleaſed nor himſelfein painting the fome and ſwelling froth which uſeth to gather abour 
the bit as he champerh uponthe ſame, and fo fallechfrom his mouth when he ſnuffeth and blowethz 
this Iſay he liked nor, neither thought he it workmanly done, inſomuch as he wiped it out mary 
rimes and began it anew 3 but never was it to his mind; ar laſt in a pelting chafe, becauſe it would 
frame no berrer,he takes me his ſpunge full as ir was of colours, and flung it againſt therable wherein 
he wrought; but ſeethe wonderful chance ; this ſpunge lighting as it did upon the righr place, gave 
ſach a print, and daſhed ſo, as that It repreſented the froth that he lo much deired mot lively ; and 
tomy remembrance there 1s not in any hiſtory ſet downan artificiall thing bur this that fortune ever 
did, 

Artificersuſe altogether in every piece of worke, theirſquares, their rules, their lines and levels; 

they go by meaſures and numbers, to the end that in all their works there ſhould not be anything 


. founddoneeither raſhly or at aventure, And verily theſe atts are petty kinds of Prudence and ſo 


called; or rils and rivulets lowing from Prudence, or certaine parcels rather of it, ſprinkled and 
diſperſed among the neceſſities of this life: and thus much is covertly fgnified by the fable of the 
fire that Prometheus divided by ſparkles, which flew ſome here.ſome there; for ſemblably,the ſmall 
parcels and fragments of wiſdome, being cur'into ſundry portions, are ranged into their ſeverall 
rankes and become arts, A wonderfull thing how thee arts and ſciences ſhould have no dealing 
with Fortune, nor need her help, for to attaine unto theirproper ends; and yer Prudence which is 
the greateſt {overaigneand moſt perfe& of rhem all, yea, and the very height of all the glory, repu- 
ration,and goodnefle of man, ſhould be juſt nothing, In the winding up-and letting down ofthe 
firings of an inſtrument,there is one kind of wiſdome,and that is called Mufick 3 inthe dreſſing and 
ordering of meats and viands there is another,which they name Cookery ; in waſhing andicouring 
of cloaths and garments there is a third,to wit, the fullers craft, As for our little children, we teach 
themro draw on their ſhooes, to make them ready and drefle themſelves intheir cloaths decently, 
Lo take meat in their tight hand, and to hold bread in the left; an evident argument and proofe, 
that even ſuch ſmall matcers as thele depend nor of chance and tortune, bur require skill and heed- 
taking, Shall we ſay then thatrhe greateſt and moſt principallthings that are, even thoſe that be 
moſt materiall and neceſſary for mans telicity,ule not wiſdome, nor participate one whit withpro- 
vidence and the judgement of reaſon ? There isno manſo blockiſh and void of underſtandinggthar 
after he hath tempered clay and water tozether, lers it alone and goeth his way when he hath fo 
ſo done, looking that ef its own accord, or by fortune there will be bricks or tiles made thereof: 
neither 1s any one ſuch a ſort, as when he harh bought wool] and leather, firs him down and praies 
unto fortune.that thereof he may have garments or ſhooes: and is there any man fo fooliſh thinke 
you ? who having gathered rogerher a great maſſe of gold an1 filver,gotten abour him a mighty re- 
tinue of ſlaves and (ervants,and being poſſeſſed of divers faire and Rarely houſes with many adoore 
withinand withour, and thoſe ſurely locked on every hide, having before him in his eye-(ight a ſort 
of ſumpruous beds withtheir rich and coſtly furniture, and of tables moſt precious, will repoſe ſo- 
reraione felicity therein,or thinke thar all this can make him to live happily, wirhort paine, with- 
out oriefe, ſecure of change and alteration if he have nor wiſdome withall ? 
.Therewas one that cavilled upon atime with Capraine [phicrat2s, and by way of reproach and 

minding to provethat he was of no reckoning, demanded whathe was ? For ( quoth he ) youare 
notamanatarmes,nor archer, nor yet targetter: Iam nor indeed I contefle ( quoth Iphicrates) but 
I am he who command all theſe, and employ them as occaſion ſerverh ; evenſo wiſdome1s neither 
gold nor filver, it is not olory nor riches, it is not health, it is not ſtrengrh. it is not beauty: What 
151tthen ? Surely even that which can kill how to uſe all theſe, and by meanes whereof each of 


_ theſethings ispleaſanc, honourable, and profirable; and contrariwiſe, without which they are di(- 


p.calant;hurrfull and dangerous, working his defirution and diſhonour who poſſefleth _— 
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therefore right good counſell gave Prometheus in Heſfiodus to his brothex Epimethexs in this one 
point: | 


Receive 10 gifts at any time, 
Which heavenly Jove ſhalllend: 
But ſee thou dorefuſe them ally 
And back againethem ſend, TE Ep, - To 
Meaning thereby theſe outward goods of fortunes gift, asif he would have ſaid : Go not abowres 
play upona Flute, ifthou have no knowledge in Muſick 3 nor to readif thou know never a letterin 
the book ; mount not on horſe back, unlefſe thou canſt rell how to fithim and ride 3 andevenſ» 
he adviſed him thereby,nor to ſeeke for office and place of government in common-weale, wanting 
wit as he did; nor to lay for riches,ſo long as he barea covetous mind and wiſt not how to belibe. 
rall; nor to marry a wife for to be his maſter, andto lead him by the noſe: for not only wealth and 
proſperity hapningabove deſert unto unadviſed folke, giveth occaſion ( as Demoſthenes\aid ) unto 
them forto commit many follies ; bur alſo worldly happineſle beyond all reaſon and demerir, cay. 
ſeth ſuch asarenor wile, to become unhappy andmiſerablein the end, 
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Of Envy and Hatred, 
The Summary. 


N this briefe Treatiſe concerning Envy and Hatred, Plutarch after he hath ſhewed in general termes, 

that they be two different vices,and declared withall the properties of the one and the other, proveththis 

ES. difference by divers reaſons and arguments ranged intheir order: he diſcovereth the nature of envious per- 
ſons and malicious 3 and fheweth by a proper ſumilitude that the greatest perſonages inthe world be ſecured 

from the claws and paws of envious perſons, and yet for all that ceaſe not to have many enemies, And verily 

it ſeemeth that the author began this little worke, eſpecially for to beat down envy,and that the infamy ther- 

of might ſo much more appeare in comparing and matching it with another deteſtable vice he which nts 

withſtanding he ſaith is leſſe envrmons than it, | 


Of Envy and Hatred. 


T: ſeemeth atthe firſt fight, that there is no difference between envy and hatred, bur that theybe 


both one, For vice (to ſpeake in generall ) having ( asit were ) my hooks or crotchets, by 
meanes thereof as it Rlirrerhto and fro, it yeeldetlr unto thoſe paſſhons whi:h hang thereto 
many occaſions and opportunities to catch hold one of another, and ſo to be knit andenterl- 
ced one within the other 3 and theſame verily ( like unto diſeaſes of the body ) have a ſympathy and 
fellow-feeling one of anothers diftemperatureand inflammation: forthus it commetrh to paſſe, that 
amalicious and ſpightfull man is as muckggrieved and offended at the proſperity of another, asthe 
envious perſon: and ſo we hold rhgyhenevolence and.good-will is oppoſite unto them both, for that 
It is an affe&tion of a man, wiſhing good unto his neighbour : and envy 1n this reipe& reſemble 
hatred,for that they have both a will and intention quite contrary unto love: but toraſmuch as no 
thivgs like be the ſame, and the reſemblances between them be not ſo effetuall ro make themall 
one, as the differences to diſtinguiſh them aſunder ; ler us ſearch and examinetheſaid differences, 
beginning ar thevery ſource and originall of thele paſſions, 

Hatred then is ingendred and ariſeth in our heart upon an imagination anddeep apprehenſion 
that we conceive of him whom we hate, that either he is naught and wicked in generall to every 
man,or elſe intending miſchiefe particularly unto ourſelves : for commonly it falleth our, that thoſe 
who thinke rhey have received tomeinjury at ſuch an ones hand, are diſpoſed to hate him, yea» 4 
thoſe whom ah Pon they know to be maliciouſly bent and wont to huct others, alchough the 
have not wronged them, yetthey hate and cannotabide to looke upon them with patience; whete- 
as ordinarily they beare envy unto ſuch only as ſeemeto proſper andro live in better Rate than theil 

; neighbours: by which reckoning it ſhonld ſeeme that envy is a thing indefinite, much like unto the 
diſeaſe of the eyes Ophthalmia, which is offended with: the brightneſle of any light whatſoever; 
whereas hatred is determinate, being alwaies grounded upon ſome certaine ſubject matters reſpe- 
Chve to it ſelfe,and on them it worketh, Secondly, our hatred d >th extend even to brute beafis; 
for ſome you ſhall have, who naturally abhor and cannot abide to ſee cats nor the flies cantharides) 
nor todes, nor yet ſnakes, 2nd any ſuch ſerpents. As for Germanicys Ceſar, he could nor of all things 
abide either toſce a cock, orto hearehim crow, The Sages of Perſia calledtheir Magi, killed? 
their mice and rats,as well for that themſelves could not away with them, but deteſted them, asalſo 


becauſe the god (forſoorh) whom they worſhipped had them inhorror, Ard intruth, allche -> 
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| bians and Erhiopians generally , hold chem abominable, But envy properly is between man and 
nan; neither is there any likelihood artall, that there ſhould be imprintedenvy in ſavagecreatures 
one aoainſt another; becauſe they have not this imaginationand apprehenſon,thar another-is either 
fortunate or unfortunate,neither be they touched with any ſenſe of honour or diſhonour; which is 
the ching that principally and moſt of all orher giveth an edge, and whetterh on eyvy ; whereas it is 
evident that they hate one another, they bear malice and maintein enmity, nay, they go to war as 
aoainſt thoſe that be diſloiall.creacherou $,and ſuch as are not ro be truſted:for inthis wiſedo eagles 
war with dragons, Crowes with owles, and thelittlenonner ortit-moule fighteth with the linner, 
:nſomuch, as by report, the very blood of them afterthey be killed, will not mingle together, and 
that which is more, it you ſeem ro mix them, they will ;ſepatate and run apart again one from the 
other:and by all likelihood, the hatred that the hon hath to the cock, andtheelephanr alſo unto an 
hogge,proceedeth from tear; for lightly that which creatures naturally fear , the lame they alſo hate; 
0 thatherein alſo a man may aſſgne and notethe difference between envy and hatred, for that the 
varure of beaſts is capable of the one bur nor of the other, 


Oves and beſides , no man deſerverh juſtly to be envied, for to bein proſperity and in better 


tate than another; is no wrong or injurie offered to any perſon;and yet this is it for which men be 

envied ; whereas contrariwile , many are hated worthily , ſuch as thoſe whom in Greek we call 
dtnrrires, that is to ſay, worthy of publick hatred; as alto as many as do not flie from tuch, deteſt 
chem not. nor abhor their company, And a great argument to verifie this point , may be gathered 
from hence namely,in that ſome there be who confcſe andrake it upon them, that they hate many; 
burno man will be known that he envieth any : for intruth , the hatred of wicked perſons and of 
wickedneſſe, is commended as a quality in men praiſe-worthy, And to this purpoſe ſerverh well 
that which was ſaid of Charillws,zwho reigned in Spartazand was Lycurgz his brothers ſonne,whom 
when there were certainthat commended for a man of mild behaviour and of a relenting & gentle 

nature. And how can it be (quoth he was joined with him in the royall government)that Charillus 
ſhould be good, ſeeing he 1s not ſharp andrigorous to the wicked, And the Poet Homer deſcri- 

bing he deformity of Therfhtes his body ,depainted his defeQs and imperfeRtionsin ſundry parts of 
hisperion , and by many circumlocutions 3 bur his perverſe natiire and crooked conditions he ſer 
down briefly and inone wordin this wiſe: 

Worthy Achilles of all the Loſt - 
AndſageUlyſles, he hated moſt, X , 

tor he could nor chuſe bur be ſtark naught and wicked inthe higheſt degree, who was ſo fullof ha- 

cred unto the beſt men, As forthoſe whodeny that they are envious,in caſe they be convinced ma- 

nifeltly therein, they have a thouſand pretenles and excuſes therefore, alledging that they are angry 
with the man,or ſtand infear of him whom indeed they bear envie unto,or that they hate him, co- 

louring and cloaking this paſſion of envie with the vail of any other whatloever for to hide and co- 

veritza3 if it were the only malady ofthe ſoul, that would be cencealed and difſembled, Ir cannot 

chuſe therefore , bur that theſe twopaſſions be nouriſhed and grow as plants of one kind , by the 

ſame means,confidering that naturally they ſucceed one the other:howbeit, we rather hate thoſe that 

be given more tolewdneſſe and wickednefle, and we envy ſuch rather who ſeem to excel others in 

vertue, And therefore Themiſtocles(being but a youth )gave our and ſaid,thathe had done nothing 
norable,becauſeas yer he was not envied : tor like as the flies cantharides ſettle principally upon that 
wheat which is the faireſt and cometo full pertection;and likewiſe tick unto the roſes that are moſt 
our,and in the very pride ofrheirflowringzeven ſo envie raketh commonly vnto the beſt conditio- 

ned perſons, and to ſuch asare growing tothe height of vertueand honour : whereas contrariwiſle 
the tewdelt qualities that be, and wicked in the higheſt degree do mightily move and augment 
hatred: and hereuponit was that the Athenians had them inſuch dereſtable hatred , and abhorred 

them ſo deadly, who by their ſlanderous impurations brought good Socrates their fellow-citizen to 

his death, inſomuch as they would not vouchſafe either to give them a coal or two of fire or light 
their candles , ordeinthem an anſwer when they asked a queſtion ; nay, they would not waſh or 

bathe together with them in the ſame water, bur commanded rhoſe ſervitours inthe bains which 

werecalled Par arhyte,that is to ſay,drawersandladers of water into the bathing veſſels,to ler forth 

that as pollared and Aefiled,whetein they had waſhed;whereupon they ſeeingthemſelves thus ex- 

communicate and not ab'e to endurethis publike harted which they had incurred, being weary of 
their lives .hung and ſtrangled rhemielves, On the contrary fide it is often ſeen, that the excellency 

of vertue » honor andglory , andthe extraordinary facceſle of mens ſo much, that it dothextin- 
guſh and quench all envie, For it is not alikely or credible matter that any man bare envieunto 

C3714 Or Alexander the Great, aſter they were become the onely lords and monarchers of the whole 

worid:bur like asthe ſunne when he is dire&ly and plumb overthe head of top of any rthing,cauſerh 

ether no ſhadow at all orthe ſame very ſmall and ſhort by the reaſon char his light overipreadeth 

round about ; even ſo when the proſperity of a manis come to the higheſt point, and have gotten 

over the headof envie then the ſaid envy retireth and is either gone altogether , or elſe drawne 
within a littleroom by reaſon of that brightneſle over-ſpteading it : bur contrariwiſe the grandeur 

*t torrune and puifſance in the enemies, doth not one jot abbreviate or allay the hatred of their 

evill willers 3 and that this istrue, may appear by the example of Alexander above named, who had 
aut one that envied him, bur many enemies he found and thoſe malicious, and by them in the end 

Uc ivas traiterouſly for-layed and murdered, R SCm- 
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 . Semblably,,adverſities may well tay envy and cauſeir ceaſe, but enmity and hatredthey do nor 

aboliſh; for men never'give overto deſpitetheir enemies, no not when they are Þ:ought lowd and 
opprefled with calamities ; whereas you ſhall not ſee one in miſery envied, But molt true is char 
ſaying found of acertain ſophilter or great profeſſour in our dayes: That eny1ous perlons of all other 
be ever piitifull and deiight moſt in commieration: 10 that herein lyeth one of the greateſt difle. 
rences between theſe two paſſions; that hatred departeth not trom thoſe perions of whom jr 
hath once taken hold , neither in the proiperity nox ad\eriity of thoie whom they hate; 
whereas envie dothiavoid and vaniſh away to nothing uponextremity aſwell of the one agthe 
other, 

Over and beſides we may the better diſcover the difference alſo of them by the concraties : fox 
hatred, enmity . and malice ceale preſently fo ſoon as a man is perſwaded that hehath caughrno 
harm nor ſuſteined injury by the party; or when he harh conceived anopimion that ſuch ashe hated 
for their lewdneſſe are retormed and become honeſt men 3 or thirdly, it he have received ſome plea. 
{ure or good turn at their hand : for evermore the [at favor that is ſhewed (as Thucydides laith) 
though 1t be lefſe than many others , yet if it come inſeaion and a good time, is able todo out 2 
oreater offence taken before, Now of thele three cauſes belore ſpecified , thefirſt doth not waſh 
away envy 3 for ſay tharmen were per[waded arthe fir{i chat they received no wrongat all; yet they 
oivenor over for all that tro bear envy (lll: and asforthe two later they do irritate and provokent 
therather:for ſnch as they elteem men of quality and good worthxthole they do eye-bite more than 
before.as hay ing vertue the greateſt o0od that is;and notwithkanding that they doreap commodity 
and find favour at their hands,who proſper more than theyzyer they grieve and vexthereat,envying 
them {till both for their good mind to benefit them, and tor their might and ability to perform the 
{ame;for thar the one proceedeth trom vertue,and the other from an happy eltate, both which are 
good things, Wok : 7 

Wemay therefore conclude , that envy is a pailon farre different from hatred , ſince it 1510 that 
wherewith the one isappeaſed and mollified thc other is made more exaiperate and grievous, But 
let us conſider a little inthe end the {cope and intention alweil of the one as the other: Certes the 
man that is malicious, purpoſeth fully:o do him a twiſt hief whom he harerh 3 ſothar this paſſion; 
defined to be a diſpoſtion and forward wil to {pie ont an occaton and opportunity to Walt ang- 
ther a ſhrewd tvrn3 burſurely this 1snot in envy : for many there be who have an enyv1ous eye to 
theirkinsfolk and companions,whom they woyic nor for all the good in the worid ſee either tope- 
riſh or to fail into any grievous calamity: onely ti: y are grieved to leethem in ſuch proſperity, and 
would impeach what they can their power, and ecciyple thebrightneſle' of their glory ; mary they 
would nor procure nor deſire they utter overthrow. nor any dilirefles remediiefſe or extream mile- 
ries; but it would content and ſuffice them to take down their height , and as it were the upmol 
garret Or turret ofan high houie which overlooketh hm, t 
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How a Man may receiue Profit by bis Enemies. 
The Summary. 


Mong the dangerous effeits of envy and barred, this is not the leaſt nor one of the loſt that they ſhut 

(45 it were) fromwithin our adve: [aries , for to ſlide and enter into 1s and take poſſeſſion in our 
hearts,making us belceve that we ſhall imp: one evill 5y auother;which is as much as to deſrre to cleanſe 
one ordure by anew, and to quench agrea: fire by putting imoit plenty of oil, As for hatred it hath an- 
other effeft nothing leſſe pernicious ja thot t makoth us Vlind,aud cauſeth us that we cannot tell at which 
end or turning 10 take our enemies, or k;:ow our ſelvrs how to re-enter into the way of wertue, Plutarch 
willing tocut off ſuch effe&ts bythe help of morall Philoſuphic , taketh accaſionto begia this diſ-ourſewith 
a ſentence of Xenophon3 and proveth ia the firſt place by divers imilitudss: That a man may take profit by 
bis enemiesaud this he laieth abrcadin particulars.ſhewing that their ambuſhes ad inquiſetions ſerve Ll 
in very great ſtead, Afeer this,he tcachethxs the tre way ny to be revenged of thoſe that hate us) an 
what we ought to conſider in blaming another. Now foroſmuci as our life is ſubjeft to many injuries 4 
calumniat ions, he inſtrutteth us how a man may turn all to his ows commodity : which doaeghe preſenta 
four remedies and expedient means againſt their ſlander:us langy:9e,and how we ſhould confound our en 
mies: The firſt is,To contain our own tongues, withont rendring evill for evill: the ſeconds, Todo thew 
good.to love and praiſe their vertues: the third,T o out-go them in well-doing:aud the laſt, To provide that 
wertue remain alw:yes on our fide » inſuch ſortythit if our exemies bevicions, yet we perſiſt in doing go” 
and if they carry ſome ſhew and apperence of gu0daeſſe, we endeavour to be indeed and withont all compari” 
ſon better than they, 
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How a Man may receive Profit by bis Enemies. 


'F See that you have choſen by your ſelt{O Corelins Pulcher)the meerelt courſe rhat may be in the 
[ government of a common-wealth; wherein having a principal regard unto the weal-pub.jk2.you 
thew yourſelf moſt gracious and courteous in private to ail tholethar have acceſle and repair 
unto you. Now foraſmuch as a man may well tind ſome countrey in the world, whereinthere is 
no venemous beaſt, as itis written of Ca-die, but themanagement and adminiſtration of State af- 
fairs was never known yet to this day clear from enviezjealoutie,emulation and contention, paſhons 
ofall other moſt apt to engender and breed enmities,unto which it is ſubje&; forthar if thers were 
nothing elſe, even amity and friendſhip it ſelf is enough to entangle and encumber us with enmi- 
ties;which wiſe Chilox the Sage knowing well enough,demanded upon atime of one (who vaunted 
that he had no enemies) whether he hid nor a friend, In regard hereof a man of State and poli- 
cy.in mine opinion (among many other things whereinhe ought to be well tudied) ſhould alſo 
thorowly know what belongeth to the having of enemies. and give good ear untothe ſaying, of Xe- 
zaphon, namely , Thar a man of wit andunderſtandingisto make his profit and benefit by his ene- 
m1es, . And therefore having gathered into a pretty Treatiſe,that which cameinto my mind of late 
co diſcourſe and diſpute upon this matter,I haveſent unto you writtenand penned inthe very ſame 
rearms as they were delivered, having this eye and regardas much as poſſible I could , notto repeat 
any thing of that which heretofore I had written touching the polrick precepts ot governing the 
weal-publick,forthat Hee that you have that book ofcenin your hand, 
Our fore-fathers in the old world contented themſelves in this; That they might not be wound- 
ed or hurt by range and ſavage beaſts brought from forrein countreys, and this was the endofa l 


thoſe combars that they. had againſt ſuch wild beaſts 3 butthoſe who came after, have learned more- 


over. how to make uſe of them;not onely to take order to keep themſelves from receiving any harm 
ordammage by chemzbut (that which more is)have the skiil rodraw ſome commodity trom them, 
feeding of their fleſh, clothing their bodies with their wool and hair,curing and healing their ma- 
ladies with their galland renner, arming themſelves with their hide: and skinnes; inſfomuch as nov 
from henceforth, tis to be feared (and not without good cauſe) lelt if bealts ſhould fail, and that 
there werenoneto be found ofmen,their life ſhonid become brutiſh,poor, needy and ſavage, And 
fince it is ſo,that whereas other men,think it ſufficient not to be offended or wronged by their ene- 
mies, Xe-ophon writeth: That the wiſe reap commodity by their adverſaries; we have no reaſon to 
derogate any thing from his credit, but to beleeve him inſo ſaying,yea, & we ought tolearch tor the 
method and art to attain and reach unto that benefit, as many of us (arleaſt wile) as cannor poſ- 
fibly livein this world withoutenemies, The husbandman is not able with al his skilto make alltart 
of treesto caſt off their wild nature, and become gentle and domeſticall, The hunter cannot with 
all tis cunning, make tame ang tractable al the ſavage beaſts, of the torrefts; and therfore they have 
ſonght and deviſed other means and uſes romake«the beſt ofthem ; theone finding good iv barren 
andiruitlefleplants , theother in wild and ſavage beaſts, The water of the ſea1s nor portable, 
but brackiſh and hurtfull unto us, howbeir, fiſhes are nouriſhed therewith, and it ſerveth mans turn 
allo totranſport paſſengers (as in a waggon) into all parts, and carry whatſoever aman will, When 
the Satyre would have kifled and embraced fire the f:rlt time that ever heſaw it, Promethers admon 
niſhed himard ſaid : - | 
T hou wilt bewail thy goats-bcard ſoon , 
; If thou it touch, twill burn anon, | | = 
buc it yeeldeth light and hear; and is an inſtrument ſerving ail arts , to a3 many as do kno: how to 
vle it well ; ſemblably, lecus coni:der and ſee whether an enemy being otherwite harmefvll and in- 
tracAable. or at leaſt-wiſe hard to be handled may not in ſome ſort yeeid as it were a handle to rake 
hold bysfor totouch and ule him ſo as he may ſerve 911 turn and miniſternnto us ſome commodt+ 
ty. .Formany things there are beſides . which be odious,trovbletome, cumberons, hurcſulland 
pry unto thoſe that have them or -ome necruntothemy; and yet you ſee rhar the very maladies 
of the body givegood occaſion unto ſome for to live at reſt and repoſe 3 I mean ſequeltred from af- 
fairs abroad. and the travailes preſented unto others by fortune. have ſo exerciſed them,thar they are 
become theteby ſtrong and hardy : and to ſay more yet. baniſhment and lofle of goods, hath been 
the occaſion unto diversyea can finguiar means to give themſelves to their quiet ſtudyand to Phi- 
loſophie ; like as Diogenes and Crares did in times paſt, Zero himfelf when newes came unto him 
chat his ſhip wherein he did venture and traffick was. plic and caſt away: Thou halt done well by 
me fortune (quoth he) to drive me againto my ſcholars weed, For like as thoſe living creatures 
which areof a moſt ſound and healthfull conſticution.and have beſides ſtrong Romacks,. are able to 
concoct anddigeft the ſerpents and ſcorpions which they devour;nay,/ome of them there be which 
are nouriſhed, of Rones, ſcales. and ſhels , converting the ſame into their nutriment bythe ſtrength 
and vehement heat oftheir ſpirits ; whereas ſuchas be delicate, tender, ſofr. and crahe, are ready to 
caſt and vomit iftheyraſte alittle bread onely, 0: do bur fip of wine 3 even ſo fooliſh folk do marre 
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and corrupt evenfriendſhip and amity3bur thoſe that are wiſe can Skill how to uſe enmities to their 


commodity, and makerhem ſerve theirturnes, Firlt and formoſt therefore in my conceit, that 
which inenmity is moſt hurtfull > may turnto be moſt profitable unto tich as be weary and cantake 
o00d heed:and what is that you will ſay? Thine enemy as thou knoweſt well enough watcheth con- 
tinually , ſpying and prying into all thine actions, hegoeth about viewing thy wholelife, toſee 
where he may finde any vantage to take hold of thee , and where thou lieft open that he may :{fail 
and ſurpriſe thee 3 his fight 1 ſo quick that it pierceth not onely through an oke as Lyzcews did,or 
ones and ſhels; bur alſo it goerh quite through thy iriend,thy domeſtical ſervants.yea, & every fa- 
miliar ofthine with whom thou daily doeſt converie,forto ditcoverio much as poſſiblyhe can whar 
rhoudoelt or goeſt abour 3 he ſoundeth and ſearcherth by undermining and ſecret ways what thy de. 
fonesand purpoſes be, Asfor our friends, it chanceth many times thatthey fall extreme ſick, yea, 


and die thereupon before we know of it,whiles we defer andput off fromday to day, togoandyife © | 


them,or make {mall reckoning of rhem3buras rouching our enemies, we areſo obſervant;tiiat wecu- 
riouſly enquire and hearken even after their vcry dreames3the diſeaſes, the debts, che hard ulage of 
men to their own wives,andthe untoward life berween them, are many times moreunknown unto 
rhoſe whom they touch and concern.chan untotheir enemy:bur above all,he Rickerh cloſeuntorh 

fauirs,inquiſitive he 1s after them,and thoſe he rraceth eſpecially:and like as the'geirs ar vultures flie 
unto the (tinking ſent of dead carions and putrified carcaſes, but they have no ſmell or ſent ar all of 
bodies ſound and whole 3 even ſothoſe parts of ourlife which are diſeaſed, naught and ill affected, 
be they that moreanenemy3 to theſe leap they in great haſte who are our ill willers;theſe they ſeize 


upon) andare ready to worry and pluck in pieces; and this it is that profiteth us moſt, inthatir 


compellerh tis rolive orderly, to look unto ourſteps that” we tread notawry, that we neitherdo 
or {ay ovght in onliderat.ly or raſhly: bur alw ayes keep out lite unblameable,as it we obſerveda moſt 
{tr1& _ exquii te diet; and veri.y this heedtull caution reprefling the violent paſſions of our mind 


in this ſort . and keeping reaton at home within doores,engendreth a certain {{udious delire an in- 


tention and will rolive uprightly and withour touch:for like as thoſe Cities by ordinary wars with 


their neighbovr Cities, and by continuall expeditions and voiages, learning to be wile, take a 


lovear lengrh untogooddawes and ionnd government-of ſtate 3 even fo they that by occafion of 
enmity be torced to live ſoberly , to fave them(clves from the A of 1dlenefle and negli- 
gence. yea, and todo every thing with diſcretion and to a good and profitabe end, through ule and 
cuſtome ſhall be brought by little and lirtle (ere they be aware) unto a certain (erled habit that 
they cannot lightly trip and do amiſſe,baving their manners framed inpaſſing good order, with the 
leaſt helping hand of reaſon and knowledgebehdezfor they whoMve evermorereadiiy before their 
eyes this ſentence: 0 OB: EI 
| This were alone for Priamus, © © 
and his ſonnes likewiſe all, 
Oh how wouldthey repoyce at heart, 
in caſe this ſhould befa!l. 
certes woutd quickly bediverted, turned and withdrawn from ſuch things , whereat their enemies 
are wont to joy and laugh agood: fee wenot __ rimes ſtage plaiers,chanters.muſicians and ſuch 
artificers in open theaters, who ſerve for the ceſbration of any ſolemniry unto Bechw or other 


oods.to play their parts cateleflely, to come unprovided, and to carry themſelves I know not how - 


negligently, nothing forward to ſhew their cunning and do their beſt, when they are by themſelves 


alone and no other of their ownprofeſſion inplace ? bur if itchance that there be emulation and 


contention betweenthem and other concurrents who ſhall do belt ; then you ſhall ſee them nor 
onely to comebertter prepared themſelyes, but alſo with their inſirumentsin very good order; then 
ſhall you per-eive how they will beſtir themſelves in trying their rings, in tuning their inlirn- 
ments more exaGcty, and in fitting every thing abour their fAlutes and pipes, and aſſaying them, He 
then who knoweth that he hath an enemy ready and provided to be the concurrent in his life, and 
the rivall of his honour and reputation, will look better to his wayes and ſtand upon his own guard; 
he will (I ſay) fit faſt and look circumipeRly abour himrto all matters , ordering his life and beha- 
viour 1n better ſort : for this is one ofthe properties of vice , that when we have offended and 
treſpaſied , we have more reverence and ſtand rather in awe of our enemies leſt we be ſhamedby 
them than of ourfriends, And theretore Scipio N2/ica when ſome there were that both rhought 
and gave ourthat the Romane eftare was now lerled and in ſafery, confidering that the Carihagint- 
ans who were wont to make head againſt them and keep them occupiel , were now vanquiſhed 
and defared, the Athenians likewiſe ſubdued and brought under :ubjeCtion : Nay mary (quoth he) 
for it isclean contrary,andeven now are we inereatelt danger;being at this paſſe that we have letf 
our ſelves none toſear, none to reverence. | 
And hereco moreover, accordeth well the anſwer that D:ogezes made, like a Philoſopher anda 
man of State indeed:One asked him how he ſhould be revenged ofhis enemy:Marie (quorh he) by 
being a vertuous and honeſt man thy ſelf. Men ſeeing the horſes oftheir enemies highly account- 
ed of,or theirhounds praiſed and commended do orieve therear.if they perceivealſo their land well 
tilledand husbanded ,or their gardens ingood order ireſh and flowring,they ſerch a figh and ſorrow 
for the matter, Whar(think you then)will your enemy d6?how will he fare,when you ſhall be ſen 


a juſt man, wiſe andprudenr, honeſt and ſober, in words well adyiſed and commendable, in deeds 
pure and c!ean, in diet neat and decent ?. Reapy 


\ 
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Reaping the fruit of wiſdome and prudence, 
Sowne in deep furrow of heart and conſcience , 
From whence there ſpring and bud continually 
Counſels full ſage, with fruit abundantly, 

Pindarus the Poet ſaid: Thar thole who are vanquiſhed and pur to foil, are ſo tongue-ried, that 
they cannot ſay a word; howbeir, this is nor fimply true, nor hokderh in all, bur in ſuch as perceive 
themſelves overcome by their etiemies,in diligence,goodnefle,magnanimity, humanity, bounty and 
beneficence : for theſe be rhe things ( as Demoſthenes ſairh ) which ſtenc the tongue , clole up 
the mourh , ſtop the wind-pipes and the breath, and in one word , cauſe mento be filent and 


b, 
_ Reſemble not lewd folk, but them out-go | 
Invertuous deeds, for this thou maiſt well do, | 
' Wouldeſt thou do thine enemy who haterh thee a great diſpleaſure indeed ? Never call him by 
way of reproch, buggerer, wanton, laſciy1ous, rutfhan,ſcurrile ſcofter,or covetous micher; bur rake 
order with thy ſelf to be an honeſt man every wayzchaſte,continent, trueindeed & word, courteous 
and juſt,to allrhoſethat deal with thee: bur f thou bedrivenroler fallan opprobrious ſpeech ,and 
to revile thineenemy,then take thou great heed afterwards that thou come notneer in any wile to 
thoſe vices which thoureprochelt him with, enter into thyſelf, and examine thine own conſcience, 
ſearch all the corners therof, look that there be not inrhy ſoul ſome purrified matter.and rottencor- 
ruption > forfearleſt thine own vice within may hicthee home, and requite chee again with this 
verſe out of the rragicall Poet : FS pets tg 
| Aleech he is, others to cure ,. 
Peſtred himſelf with ſores impure, DT | 
Ifthou chanceto vpbraid thine enemy with ignorance,and callhim unlearned, take thou greater 
pains at thy book, love thou thy ſtudy berter,and getmore learning:t thou twit him with cowardiſe, 
and name him dattard,ſtirreupthe vigour of thine own courage the rather,and ſhew thy ſelfaman 
ſomuch the more: haſt thou given him the tearms of beaſtly whore-maſter orlaſcivious lecher,wipe 
out of rhy hearr the leaſt taint and ſporthar remaineth hidden'therein of concupiſcence and ſenſu- 
ality; for norhing is there more ſhamefull or cauſeth greater grief ot heartzthan an opprobrious and 
reprochtull ſpeech rerurned juſtly upon the author thereof, And as it ſeemerh that the reverbera- 
tionof a light doth more offence unto the feeble eyes ; even ſo thoſe reproches' which are retorred 
and ſent back again by the truth,upon aman chat blazed them before,are mote offeniive:forno leſle 
than the North-eaſt wind Cecias doth gather unto ir clouds;ſo doth a bad life drawunto it oppro- 
brious ſpeeches;:which Plato knowing wellenough, whenſoever he was preſentin place, and ſaw 
other mendo any.unſeemly or diſhoneſt thing, was wont to retire apart, and ſay thus ſecretly unto 
himſelf: Do zot alſo labour ot her-while of this eaſe? Moreover, he that hath blamed and reproched 
rhelife of another,ifpreſencly withall he wouid go andexamine his pwn.reforming the ſame accord- 
ingly,redrefſing and amending all that hefindes amiſle.uncill he have brought it co a betterſtate,ſhall 
receive ſome profit by that reprovingand reviling of his;otherwiſe it may both ſeem (as it isno lefle 
indeed) a vain and unprofitablething, Commonly men cannot chooſe but laugh when they ſee ei- 
ther a bald-pate ora bunch-back,to taunt and (coffe ar others for the ſame dete&s or deformities; 
and ſo in truth, it were a ridiculous thing and a meer mockery.to blame or reproch another in thar, 
for which he may be mocked and re roched himſelf, Thus Leo the Byzantine cut one home thar 
was crumpt-ſhoulder'd and buncht-backt,when heſeemed to hit him in the tecth with his dim and 


feebleeye-fight: Doelt thou twit me(quoth he) by any imperfeRion of natute incidentunto a man, , 


when asthy ſelf art marked from heaven, and carrieſt the divine vengeance upgnthy back ? Never | 


then reptove thonan adulterer,if thy ſelf be an unclean wanton with boies 3 'nor feem thou to vp- 
braid one withprodigality, if thou bea covetous miſer thy ſelf, Alcmeos reviled Adraſtzs ( upon 
atime)in this wiſe: Thou | EAT 

A ſiſter haſt by parents twain , 

Whoſe hands her husband deare have ſlain, 


But what anſwered Adraſtus * He objeRed nor unto him the crime of another, but payerh him. 


homewith his own, after thismanner : 
But thoathy ſelf haſt murdered 
' T hine own kinde mother, whothee bred, | 

In like fort.when Domirius (upon a time)ſeemed to reproch Craſſur.ſaying:\s it nottrue that when 
your lamprey was dead which was kep' {nll daintily for you in a ſtew,you wept pos pre- 
{ently came upon him again with this bitter reply: Ll is it not true that you when you followed 
three wires of yours oneafter another to their tunerall fire, never ſhed tearfor rhemarter? It is tie 
ſorequiſit or neceflary iwis (as the vulgar ſort do think) that he who checketh and rebukerh ano- 
ther fhovld have a ready wit of his 6wn,and anaturall gift in doing it, or a loudand bigvoice,oran 
audacious and holdface; no. but ſuch an one he onghtto be, thatcannot benotedand taxed with 
any vice: for it ſhould ſeemthar .1pollo addreſſed this precepr of his [Kow thy ſelf} ro no perſon {0 
much as to him who wouid blame and find fault with another; for fear leſt ſuch men , in ſpeaking 


toothers whatthey would hear that avain which they would not, For it happeneth ordinarily as 
Sophocles ſaith: That ſuch an one 
| R-2- | Who 
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who lets hes tongue run fooliſhly , 
[In noting others bitterly, 
Shall hear himſelf (unwillingh) 
The words he an ſo wilfully. 
Lo what commodity and profiten{neth upon reproching an enemy, 

Neither cometh there lefle good and ady _ untoa man by being reproched by another, and 
hearing himſelfreviled by his enemies:and therefore it was very welland truly ſaid of Antthene; 
that ſuch menas wovld bs ſaved and become honeſt another day ,. ought of neceſſity to have eithe; 
eood friends,or moſt ſpirefull and bitter enemies: for as they with their kind remonſtrances andad. 
monitions 3 {o theſe with their reprochfull tearms were like to reform their finfull life. Bur fory. 
much as amity and friendſhipnow adayes ſpeaketh with a ſmall and low voice when faults ſhould 
freely be reproved,and is very audible and full of words in flattering, altogether mute and dumb in 
rebukes and chaſtiſements ; but what remaineth npw bur that we ſhould hear the- truth ſromthe 
mouth of our enemies? much like unto Te/ephas, who for default of a Phyſician that was atriend ty 
cure him , was forced tocommit his wound orulcer tothe iron head ofthis enemies ſpear for to he 
healed; and even ſo thoſe that have no well-willers that darefreely reprove their faults, mul per. 
force endure with patience the Ringing tongue of their enemy and evill-willer in chaſtizingand re. 
buking heir vices,not regarding ſo much the intent & meaning of the il|-ſpeaker, asthe thing ir {elf 
and the matter that he ſpeaketh ; and look how he whoenterpriſed the killing of Promethen the 
Theſlalian, ran him ſo deep with his ſword intothe wy ang or ſwelling botch which he had 
about himzthar he ler forth the. corruption, and ſaved his life by the breakingand iſſue thereof; even 
ſo for allthe world it falleth out many times , that a reprochfull - roots delivered in anger orupon 
evill will is the cauſe of healing ſome malady oftheſoul, either hidden or unknownalcogether , o 
elſe negleed: but the moſt part of thoſe who are in this manner reproched , never conſider whe- 
ther the vice wherewith they are tonched be inthem or no, but they look rather if they can find: 
ſome other vice to obje& unto him,who hath thus challenged them;and much like unto wrelllers 
they never wipe away their own duſt,thar is to ſay,the reprochesthar be faſtned upon themſehe, 
and wherewith they be defamed, but they befirew one another with duſt, and afterwards tripy 
one anothers heels,and tumble down one upon another, weltering in theſame,and ſoiling one a- 
 othertherewith : whereas indeedir behoved rather that a man when hefindeth himſelf taintedly 
"his enemy, to endevour for to do away that vice wherewith he is noted and defamed, much rather 
than to ferch out any ſpot orfteinour of hisgarment, which hath been ſhewed him : and althoueh 
there becharged upon us ſome ſlanderous impuration that is not trne ; yer nevertheleſſe we areto | 
Jearchinto the occaſion whereupon ſuch an opprobrious ſpeech might ariſe and proceed, yea, and 
take heed we muſt and fear.leſt ere we beaware wecommit the like or come neer unto that whih 

hath been obje&ed untous, Thus for example ſake Lacydes King of the Argives , for that hedil 
wear his hair curionſly ſer; in manner of a perruke,and becauſe his gate or manner of going,leemel 
more delicate and nice than ordinary,grew into an ill name and obloquie of effeminate wantonnel, 
And Pompeins the great could not avoid thelike ſuſpicion, becauſe he uſed otherwhilesto ſcratch 
his head with one finger onely , and yer otherwite he was ſo farce from feminine wantonneſſeand 
incontinenceas any man in the world, Craſſus was accuted for to have had carnall company 
with one ofthe religious nuns or votaries of /: a, for that being deſirous to purchaſe of heratar 
piece-of land and houſe ofpleaſure which ſhe had, he reſorted oftentimes privately unto her, ſpake 
with herapart, and perhaps made court unto her for to have her good will in that reſpe& oneh, 
Poſthumialikewiſe another veſtall virgin, for that ſhe was much given to lavgh upon a ſmall occs- 
fion, and withall wovld not Rick to entertain talk with men , more boldly peradrenturethan be- 
came a maiden of her profeſſion, was ſo _ ſuſpected of incontinence, that ſhe was brought jt- 
dicially into queſtion abour it, howbeit found unguilty, and acquit ſhe was; but when Sparius Ms 
»#tiusthe high-prieſt for the the time being , afloiled her and pronounced the ſentence of herab- 
ſolution, minding to diſmifle her of the Court, he gave her a gentle admonition by the way, thit 
fromthence forward ſhe ſhould forbear to uſe any words lefle modeſt and chaſte then thecarriage 
of her life was, Themiſtocles likewiſe, notwithſtanding he was moſt innocent indeed. was calledinto 
queſtion for treaſen, becauſe heintertained amity with Paxſavias, ſent and wrote oftentimes unto 
him,and ſo by that meanes gave ſuſpicion that he minded co betray all Greece, When as therefor: 
thou art charged with a falſe crimination by thine enemie, thou muſt not negle& ir and makeſmi 
account thereof, becauſe it is nottrue, bur rather look abour thee and examine what hath been 
done or ſaid, either by thee or any one of thoſe who affe&and love thee, or converſe with thee, 
"*ſounding and tending any way tothat imputation which might give occafion or likelihoodthereoh 
and carefully to bewareand avoid the ſame : tor ifby adverſe and heavy fortune whereunto othets 


have - fallen, theyare deerly taught what is good for them, as rope faith in one 
Tragedie : | ' 


Fortun? hath taken for her ſalarie, 

My deereſt goods of which I am ber<ft , 

But me ſhe taught by that great miſerie 

| For to be wiſe, and ſoſhe hath melefr. 

What ſhow'd let or hinder ns, but that we may learn by a maſter that coſteth us nought, nor taketh 
Z | _ 
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nothing for histeaching (even our enemy) to profitand learne ſomewhat that we kneyy not before? 
for an enemy perceiveth andindeth in us many things more than a friend, by reaſon that ( as Plato 
faith ) That which loveth is alaies blind in the thing that is loved ; whereas he who hateth us, 
beſides that he is very curious and inquiſitive into our imperfeRtions,he 15 not meale-mouthed ( as 
they ſay ) nor will not ſpare to ſpeake, bur is ready enough to divulge and blaze all abroad, King 
Hierochanced upon a time, being at words with one of his enemies, tobe told in reproachfullman- 
ner by him of his ftinking breath 3 whereupon being ſomewhat dilmaied in himſelfe, he was no foo. 
ner returned home to his own houſe bur he chid his wife , How comes this to paſle ( quoth he? ) 
Whar fay you to 1t ? How hapneth it that you never ro:d me of it? The woman being a mple, 
chaſte, and harmelefle dame: Sir (fauh ſhe )1 thought all mens breath had ſmelled ſo. Thus it is 
plainezthat ſuch faults as be object and evident to lenles, groſle, and corporall, or otherwiſe notori- 
ous tothe world, we know by our enemies ſooner than by our triends andfamiliars, 
Over and beſides, as touching the continence and holding of the tongue, which is not the leaſt 
oint of vertue, it is not poſſible for a man to rule it alwaies, and bring 1t within the compaſſe and 
obedience of reaſon,unlefſe by uſe and exerciſe, by long cuſtome, and painfull labour, he havetamed 
and maſtered the worſt poſhone of the {oule,ſuch as anger 15: tora word that hath eſcaped us againſt 
our wils,which we would glad]y have kept in; of which Hower ſaith thus : 
Out of the mouth aword did fly 
For all the range of teeth f-ſt-by, 
And a ſpeech thatwelerat aventure (a thing hapning ofren-times, andeſpecially unto thoſe whoſe 
ſpirits are not well exe rciſed,and who want experience, who gin out, as it were, and breake forth 
into paſhons) this ( Iſay ) is ordinary with ſuch as be hafty and cholerick, whoſe judgement is not 
ſerledand Raied, or whe are given toa licentious courſe of life: tor ſuch a word, being (as divine 
Plataſaith) the lighteſt thing in the world, bogh gods and men have many a time payed a moſt grie- 
'vous and heavy penalty; whereas Silence1s not only (as Hippo:rates ſaith) good againſt thirſt, bur 
alſo is never called ro account, nor amerced to pay any fine ; and chat which more 1s, inthe bearing 
and putting up ef taunts and reproaches, there 1s obſerved in it a kind of gravity beſeeming theper- 
ſon of Sorrates,or rather the magnanimity of Heycples,if it betrue that the Poerſaid of him: 
Of bitter words he leſſe account did make 
Thandoth the flie, which no regard doth tak, p 
Neither verily is there a thing of greater gravity,or fimply bctter, than roheare a malicious enemy to 
revile,and yet notto be moved nor grow into paſſions therewith, 
But to paſſe by a man that loves to railes 
Asrockjn ſea,by which we ſwim or ſaile, | 
Moreover,a greatereffeCt will enſue upon this exercile of patience, if thou canſt accuſtome thy ſelfs 
to heare with filence thine enemy whiles he doth revile,for beingacquainted therewith, thou ſhalt 
the better endure the violent fits of a curſt and ſhrewd wifechiding at home ; to heare alſo without 
trouble the ſharpe words of friend or brother ; and if it chance that father or mother ler fly bitter 
rebukesat thee, or bear thee, thou wilt ſuffer all, and never ſhew thy ſelfe diſpleaſed and angry with 
them, For Socrates was wont toabide at home Xaztippe his wife, a perillous ſhrewd womanand 
hardto be pleaſed, to the end that he might with morecaſe converſe with others, being uſed toen- 
dure her curſinefſe, But much better it were for a man to come with a mind prepared and exerciſed 
 before-hand with hearing the ſcoffes, railing language, angry taunts, outragious and foule words of 
enemies and rangers, and thar without anger and ſhew of dilquietneſle, than of his domeſticall 
people within his own houſe, Thus you ſee how a man may ſhew his meekneſſe and patience in 
enmities ; and as for ſimplicity, magnanimity, anda gdodnature indeed, it is more ſeene here than 
infriendſhip : for it isnot ſo honeſt and commendable to do good unto afriend,as diſhoneſt. not to 
{uccour him when he Rtandeth in need and requeſteth ir, | 
Moreover, to forbeare to be avenged of an enemy if opportunity and occalion is offered, and 
to let him go whenheis inthy hands,1is a point of great humanicy and curtefie 3 but him that hath 


compaſhon of him when he is fallen into adverſity, ſuccoureth himin diſtreſſe, at his requeſt is rea- | 


dy for toſhew good willto his children,and an afte&ionto fuſtaine the ſtare of hishouleand fami- 
ly beingin afflition; whoſoever doth not love for this kindneſfſe, nor praiſe the goodnefſe of his 
nature, 

Of colpur black (10 doubt) and tinfture ſweart, 

Wrought of ftiffe ſeele or iron he hath an heart, 

Or rather forg'd ont of the Diament, 
Which will not ſtir hareat jor oncerelent. 
Ceſar commanded that the Ratues erected inthe honour of Pompeins,which had been beaten down 
and overthrown, ſhould beſer up againe ; for which a&Ciceroſaid thus unto him: In rearing the 
images of Pomperyus, O Ceſar, thon halt pirched andereRed thine owne, And therefore we ought 
not to beſpary of praiſe & honour inthe behalfe of an enemy eſpecially when he deſerveth the ſame; 
for by this meanes the party thar praiſeth ſhall win the greater praiſe himſelfe; and beſides, if it 
happen againe that he blame the ſaid enemy, his accuſation ſhall be the better caken, and carry che 
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But the moſt profitable and goodlieſt matter of all, isthis : That he who is accuſtomed to pra 
his enemies, and neither togneve orenyy at their well-fare, ſhall che better abide the proſperity of 
his friend, and be turtheſt off from envying his familiars in any good ſuccefſe or honour that 
well-doing they have atchieved, And is there any other exerciſe in the world that can bring greater 
profit unto ourſoules, 'or worke a better diſpotition and habit in them, rhan that which nddeth 
us of emulation andthe humour of enyy ? For likeas in a City, wherein there be many things ne- 
ceſſary, though otherwiſe ſimply evill, atter they have once taken ſure footing, and are bycuftome 
eſtabliſhed inmanner of alaw, men ſhall hardly remove andaboliſh, althoughthey have been hu: 
andendammaged thereby ; even ſo enmity, together with hatred and malice, bringeth in en 
jealoufie, contentment and pleaſure 1n the harmeof an enemy, remembrance of wrongs receiy 
and offences paſſed, which it leaveth behind inthe ſoule, when it ſelfe_is gone 3 over and beſides 
cunning pra&tiſes, fraud, guile, deceit, and ſecret forlayings or ambuſhes,which ſeeme acainſt on; 
enemies nothing 11] at all, nor unjuſtly uſed, after they be once ferled and have taken root inor 
hearts, remaine there faſt, and hardly or unneth are removed ; inſomuch as if men take not heed 
how they uſe them againſt enemies, they ſhall be ſo inured to them, that they will be ready after. 
wards to pratice theiame with their very friends, If therefore Pzthagoras did well and wiſely iy 
acquainting his Scholars to forbeare cmelty and injuſtice,evenas farre as rodumbe and brurebeakt; 
whereupon he miſliked towlers, and wonld requeſt them to let thoſe birds flie againe which 
had caught ; yea, and buy of fiſhers whole drafts of fiſhes, and give order unto his diſciples to put 
them alive into the water againe, inſomuch as he expreſſely forbad the killing of any tame be 


whatſoever 3 certes it is much moregrave and decent, that in quarrels, debates, and contentions 


among men 3 an enemythat is of a #enerous mind, juſt, rrue, and nothing treacherous, ſhould 
repreſſe. keepe down, and hold underfoor the wicked, malicious, cautelons, baſe, and ungen- 
tleman-lke paſſions ; to theend that afterwards in all contracts and dealings with his friend th 

breakenor our, bur that his heart being cleare of them, he may abſtaine tromall miſchievorſspre- 
Etiies, Scaurms was a profeſſed enemy.and an accuſer of Domitizs judicially ; now there was ado- 
meiticall fervant belonging tothe {aid Domitizs, who before the day of tryall and judgement,came 
unto Scanrus, ſaying, That he would diſcover unto him a thing that he knew not of, that which 
might ſerve him in 000d ſtead when he ſhould plead againſt his maſter; but Scars would nothh 
much as give him the hearing 3 nay, he laid hold on the party, and ſent him away bound untohis 
Lord and Maſter, Cato (the younger) charged Marena, and indited him in open Cour for popy- 
larity and ambition, and declaring againſt him that he ſought indire&ly to gainethe peoples ft- 
vour and their voices to be choſen Conſull ; now as he went up and downe to colle& arguments 
and proofes thereof, and according to the manner and cultome of the Romans, was attended 
uporr by certaine perſons who followed him inthe behalfe of the defendant, to obſerve what ws 
done for his better inftru&tion in the procefle and ſuit commenced ; rheſe fellowes would often- 
times be in hand with him and aske whether he would to day ſearch for ought, or negotiate any 
thing inthe matterand cauſe concerning Mareva? If he ſaid, No3 ſuch credit and rruft they re- 
poſed in the mzn that they would reſt inthat anſwer, and go their waies; a fingular argument this 
was of all other to prove his reputation, and what opinion men conceived ofbim for his juſtice; 
but ture a farre greater teſtimony is tk1s, and thar paſſerh all the reſt, ro prove that if we beac- 
cuſtomed to deale juſtly by our very enemies, we ſhall never ſhew our ſelves unjuſt, cautelons, 


and deceitful with ourfriends. Bur foraſmuch asevery larke ( as Simzonides was wont to ſay ) mult 


needs have a cop or creſt growing upon her head; and ſo likewiſe all men by nature do carryin 
their head I wotnot what jealoufie, emulation, andenvy, which is if Imay uſe the words of Pin 
darns 
; A mate asd fellow (to be plaine ) 
Of brain-ſick fooles and perſons vaine, | 
A man ſhould not reape a ſmall benefit and commodity by diſcharging theſe paſſions upon his 


enemies, to purge and cleanſe himſelfe quire thereof, and as it were by certaine gutters or channels, - 
to derive and dreine them as far as poſſibly he can from his friends and familiar acquaintance; / 
whereof I ſuppoſe Onomademus a great Politician, and wiſe States-man in the Iſle Chios waswell | 
adviſed, who ina civill difſention being fided to that faRtion which was ſuperiour, andhad gotten | 


the head of the other; counſeled the reſt of his part not to chaſe and baniſh our of the Ciry all their 
adverſaries, but toleaveſome of them till behind : For feare ( quoth he ) left having no enemies 
ro quarrell withall, we our ſelves begin to fall our and go together by the eares ; ſemblably if we 
ſpend theſe vicious paſſions of ours upon our enemies, the lefleare they like to troubleand molelt 
our friends : for it ought not thus to be as Heſrodus faith, That the potter ſhould envy thepotter 3 
or one Minfirell or Muſician ſpite another; neither 1s it neceſlary that one neighbour ſhovld be 
in jealouſie of another ; or couzens and brethren be concurrents and have emulation one at ano- 
ther, either firiving to be rich or ſpeedingbetrer intheir affaires: for if there beno other way or 
meanes to be delivered wholly from contentions, envies, jealoufies, and emulations, acquaint th 
ſelfe at Jeaſtwiſe to be ſtung and bitrenar the good fucceſle of thineenemies ; wher the edge 2 
ſharpen the point (as 1t were ) of thy quarrellous and conteatious humour, and turne it uponchem 
and ſpare not: for like asthe moſt skitfn]] and beſt gardeners are of this opinion, thar they ſhall 
have the ſweeter roſesand more pleaſant violets, if they ſet garlick or ſow onions neare unto ww, 
| or 
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forthat allthe firong and (tinking favour in the juyce thar feederh and nouriſheth the ſaid flowers 
ispurged away and goeth tothe taid garlick and omons 3 even fo an enemy drawing unto him!elte 
Oo 

ind ja offended if they out-go vs in their eliare. 3 and theretore 1n this revard we muſt 
contendand (ſtrive with our enemies abour honour, dignitics, government, and lawfuil mcanes of 
advancing our own eltetes, and not only tobe grieved and vexcdrto ſee them have the berter and 
the vantage of us, but allo to marke and obterve every thing whereby they become our ſupecriours, 
and ſo to raine and endeavour by carefull diligence, by labour andrravell, | by parſimony, tempe- 
rance, and looking nearely to our ſelves, roſurpaſſe-andgo beyond them; itke as 7hexs ftoclss was 
wont to ſay : That the victory which  Miltices atchieved 1n the Plaine of Marathon brake his 
leepe, and would not let him take hisnights reli : for he who thinketh that his enemy turmoun- 
tech him in dignities, in patronage of high matters and p.eadung of great canſes, in management of 
ate affaires,or in credit and authority with mighty men and grand Scigniors ard inſtead of firiving 
toenterpriſe and do ſome great matter by way of emulation, betakerh him/elte toenvy only, and 
{o firs till doing nothing, and loſerh all his courage, ſurely he bewrayerh that he 4s poſſeſſed with 
naught elſe buran idle, vaine, andenervate kind of envy, Bur he that is not blinded with the re- 
oard and fight of him whom he haterh,: but with a right and jult eye doth beho.d and conſider ail 
his lite. his manners, deſigns, words, and deeds, ſha)l ſoone per-eive and find that the moſt part 
of thoſe things whick he envieth were atchieved and gotten byſuch as have them, with their di- 
licence, wildome,forecaſt,and vertuous deeds : he thereupon bending all his fpirits'and whole mind 
thereto,will exerciſe (I trow) and ſharpen his own deſire of honour,glory, and honelty,yea,andcur 
off contrariwile that yawning drowſineſle and id:efloarth that1s in his heart, Set caiemoreover;that 
our enemies by flattery, by cautelous ſhiftsand cunning practiſes, by p.cading of caſes ar the bar, or 
by their mercenary and illiberall ſervice in unhoneſt and foule matters, ſeemero have gotten ſome 
. power, either with Princes in courts, or with the people in States and Cities ; let the ſame never 
trouble us, but contrariwiſe cheere up our hearts and make usglad in regard of our own eps Ca 
pureneſle of our life and innocency unreproachable, which we may oppoſe againſt thoſe indirect 
courſes and unlawfull meanes, For all the gold that 1s either above ground or ynderneath ( accor- 
dine as Platoſaith) isnorablero weigh againſt vertue, And evermore this ſentence of Solon we ought 
to have in readineſſe : | 
Many a wicked man tc rich, - 

Andvertuon men are many poore : 

Bat change we never will with ich 

Nor give onr goodneſſe for their ſtore, 

And why ? vertue us durable, 

Whereas their wealth is mutable, | > 
Much lefle then, will we exchange the acclamations and ſhouts of a popular multitude in theaters, 
whichare won with a feaſt ; nor the honours and prerogatives to fit uppermoſt at a table neareun= 
tothe chamberlaines, minions, favorites, concubines, or lieutenant generall of Kings and Princes, 
For nothing is deſirable, nothing to beaffected, nothing indeed honeſt that proceedeth from an 
unhoneſt cauſe : Bur hethar loveth (according as Plato ſaith) is alwaies blinded by the thing which 
15 loved, and ſooner do we perceive and marke any unſeemely thing that our enemies do, Howbeit 
toconclude,neither our joy and contentment conceived b obſerving them to do amiſſe, nor our 
griefe and diſpleaſure in ſeeing them do wellought to be idle and unprofitable unto us; bur this 
reckoning and account we are to make of both; . that in taking heed how wefall intotheir faults, 
wemay become better, and in imitating their 260d parts not worle than they, 


Il our envy and malice,will caule us co be better aftected ro our friends in theirpro-- 
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How a man may perceive bis own proceeding and going 
forward in Vertue. 


"The Summary. 


Ardly can it be defined whether of theſe two extremities is more to be feared,to wit, blockiſh Pupids 
H ty,or vaine preſumption,confidering the dangerous effetts proceeding as well from the one 45 theathy: 
And contrariwiſe,an excellext matter it us to be alle for to teach menthe mcanesto avoidioth extreamy 
and to hold the meane between, And th is the very thing that our Amhor doth un this preſent T remil; 
for as he laboureth to drſrobe, as it wcre,the lovers of vertue,and turne them out of their habic of perverſ 
ignorance, wherewith moſt part of the world is alwaie- cl d; ſo he is deſirous to keep them from put 
on the habiliment and garments of pride aud vaine eftentation, that they might be arrayed with the a\e- 
yell of vertucoin ſuch ſort, that in taking knowledge of that good whereof they have already ſome party thy 
might endeavour and da what they can to get a greater portios: from day to day, untill they come una 
aſſured contentment wherein they may reſt, T hen teacheth he how to know what a man hath profitedin 
theſchoole and :xer ciſe of vertue, ſhewirg that he ou7ht to conſider firſt, whether he recule from witch 
little and little 3 wherein he confuteth the opinion cf the Stoaucks, who imagined that no man was a0, 
unleſſe he became vertuous ail 2t once, T his done, he adj oyneth foure rules to know the ſaid profit and dre 
preſſe in vertueto wity When we perceive our heart to tend unto good without any intermiſſion: When ag 
aff eftion redeemeth and regaineth the time that 15 loſt, growing ſo much the more as it was before ſtaul 
and hindered: When we begin to take our whole pleaſure and delight therein : Laſtly, When we ſurans ' 
nid overcome all impeachments that might turne us aſd: out of the way of vertue, After allthis bew 
treth into the matter more ſpecially, and ſheweth how a man is to employ himſelfe in the ſtudy of wiſdom; © 
what vices he ought to flie 3 where his mind and ſpirits ſhould be occupied ; and the profit that heir 
reate and gather f-om Philoſophers, Poets, and Hiſtorians, rem, with wha: aff ettion we onght toſpeas 
in the preſence of c44- neighbours, whetherit be publikely, or in private 3 of what ſort our ations ſhouldbe; 
and to what end ad ſcope we are to addreſſe and direft them, giving a luſtre unto all theſe diſcourſes byex: 


\ cellent ſimilitudes3 taxing aud reproving the faults committed ordinarily by them who make a certain 


ſemblance and outward ſhew of afpiring unto vertue, Having thus diſcourſed of theſe points aforeſaid je 
propoſeth and ſetteth down againe diverſe rules which may reſolve us inthis advancement and proceedin 
forward of ours in goodne ſſe, namely, That we ought 1 love reprehenſions 3 totake heed even untoun 
dreames; to examine our paſſions, and ſoto hop: wellyif we perceive that they waxe mild and gentleto ini. 
tate grodthings 3 in no wiſe to heare any ſpeech of evill 3 totake example by the beſt perſons, torejoyn 
and be glady to have witneſſes and beholders of our goodwill andirtertion 3 and not to eſteeme any ſincn 
treſpaſſes ſmall but to avord and ſhun them all: laſt of all, he cloſeth up his treatiſe with an elegant ſimil: 
tude, wherein he diſcovereth and layeth open the narure as well of the vicious as the vertuous, therehjta | 
make the meanes of aſpiring and attaming unto vertue, ſo much the more amiable to each perſons 


How a man may perceive bis own proceeding and going 
forward in Vertue, 


IF T is not poſſible (my good friend Soſſizs Sexecio ) that a manby any meanes ſhould have afee- 
ling in bimſelfe, and aconſcience of his own amendment andprogrefſein vertue, if thoſe good 
proceedings do notdaily make ſome diminntion of his folly, bur char thevice in him weighing 
1nequall ballance againſt them all,do hold him down 

Like as the l:ad pluths down the net, 
Whichfay to catch the fiſh was ſet, 

For ſo verily in theart of Muſick or Grammar, a man ſhall never know how far he isproceeded, 6 } 

long as inthe ſtudying and learning thereof, he diminiſh no part of hi- 1gnoran-e in tholearts, but 

Qill indeth himſelte as unmuficall and unlettered as he was before ; neither the cure which che Phy- 

fcian employerh abour his patient, if it workeno amendment at all, nor alieviation of the diſeaſe 

ſeeming in ſome ſoxrto yeeld unto medicines and toſlake. can procure any lenſible difference and 
change unto a better ſtate. before that the contrary diſpo{.tion 2nd h2bir be reſtored perfectly to rhe 
former he-1th; and rhe body made ſound and firong againe. Bvr certiniy as in thele caſestherels 
no amendment robe accounted of, if thote that ſeeme to amend donar perceive the change by the 
diminution and remiſhon of that which weighed them down, and find themſelves to enclineand 
bend{as it were) in aballance to the contrary; even(ſo it fareth with thoſe that make profeime? 

| | philoſo- 
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philoſophy 3 it Carmot begranted thatthere1s any progreſle or ſenſe at all ot profiting, ſo long as the 
{onle calt not off by litrle andlittle, and purge away herfolly, bur uncill ſuch time as ſhe canattaine 
( forſooth). unto the ſoveraign and periect good, continuerh in the meane while fully poſleſſed of 
vice and (in in thehighelt degree 3 for by this meanes it would follow,if at one inſtant and moment 
of timea wiſe man ſhould paſſe from extreame wickedneſſe unto the ſupreame and highelt diſpoſi- 
tion of vertue: That hehad:all at once andin the minureof an hourefled vice and cattit from him 
fully, whereof in along time betore he was not able to berid of one little portion, But you know 
fill well already,that thole who hold tnchextravagant opinions as theſe, make themſelves worke 
enough,and raiſe great doubrs and queſtions abourthis point, namely, How a man ſhon!d not per- 
ceive and feele himlelfe when he 1s become wwiſe,and be either ignorant or doubrfu] that this growth 
and increaſe coinmeth in long proceſie of. time bylirtle and alittle, partly by addition of ſomething, 
and partly by ſubſiraQtion ot other,untill one arrivegently unto vertue, before he can perceive that 
he is going toward it, Now it there were ſoquickand ſnddena mutation, as that he who was to 
day morning molt viciaus, ſhould become in the evening as vertnons ; and it thereever were 
known to happen unto any man ſuch a change thargoing to bed a very foole, and fo {leeping,ſhould 
awake and rife a wife man, and taking his leave of yelterdaies follies, errours, and deceits, ſay unto 
mem: 
Aly lying dreames ſo vaine, adiy, ad:y, 
N:nght worth you were Inow both ſee and ſay, 
Is it poſſhivie that ſuch a one(1 fay )ſhould beignorant ofthis ſudden change, and not perceive ſo great 
a diſiercnce in himielte, nor feele tow wiſdome all at once hath thus lighrened and uluminared his 
toule 3 For mine own part, 1 would rather thinkejthat one upon earnelt prayer transformed by!the 
poiver of the gods from a womanto a man (asthe tale goes of Cexers ) ſhould be ignorant of this 
Mcramosphoiis,than he whoot a coward, a toole & a diflolute or looſe perſon become hardy, wiſe, 
ſober ad temperate 3 or being tranſported trom a ſeniuall and beaſtly life unto a divine and heavenly 
lie, ſhould ner mark rhe i ery inſtant wherein ſuch achange did befall, Bur well it. was faid in old 
time: Thar the one 1s to be appiyed and iramed unto therule, and notthe rule or ſquare unto the 
fone, Andrhey (the Stoicks I meane)who are not willing to accommodatetheir opinions unto her 
things indeed, but wreti and force againit rhe courie of nature things unto their own conceits and 
{uppoſitions,have filled all philoſophy with great difficulties and doubtful ambiguities; of which this 
is the orcateſt: Inthat they will ſeemero compriſe allmen, excepting him only whom they imagine 
periect,under oneand rhe ſamevice ingenerall: which firange ſuppotion of theirs hath cauſed that 
this progrels and proceeding to vertue,called Tlgoxorh,teemerh to be a darke and obſcure riddlenunto 
rhem, of a meer fi&ion little wanting of extreametolly 3 and thoſe who by the means of this amend- 
ment bedelircred from all paſſions and vices that be,are held thereby to be in no better ſtate, norleſs 
wretched and miſerable, than thoſe who arenot tree trom any one of the moſt enormious vices in 
the world; and yer they refute and condemne their own ſelves 3 for in the diſputations which they 
hold intheir ſchooles; they ſer the injuſtice of - Ar:/ides in equall ballance to that of Phalaris; they 
inake the cowerdiſe and feare of Br.:/;des, allone with that of Dolox 3 yea, and compare the folly or 
crrour of Metitzrs and 7/zto together, as in no reſpe& different ; howbeit, in the whole courſe of 
thcirlite, and management of their affaires, they decline and avoid thoſe asimplacable and intraQta- 
ble; bur theſe rhey ute and ernti-intheir moſt important bukineſle, as perions of great worth and re- 
ard: but we who know and ſeethat in every kind of {in or vice, bur principally in the inordinate 
and confuſed {tate ot the ſoule there be degrees according to more or lefle ; and that herein difler 
our proceedings and amendments.according as reaſonby httie and lictle doth illuminate, purge.and 
cleanſe rheſoule in abacing and diminiſhing evermore the vitiofity thereof, which 1s the ſhadow 
 thac darknethir, are likewi!e ſnily perſwaded thar it isnot without reaſon to be aſſured, rhatmen 
may havean evident ſenſeand perceivance of this mutation, bur as if they were raiſed out of ſome 
deep and datke pit that the ſame amendment may be reckoned by degrees in what order ir goeth for- 
ward, Inwhich computation we may go firſt and formoſtdiredtly atter this manner, and conſider, 
whether like as they who under faile tet their courle inthe maine and vaſte ocean, by obſerving to- 
gether withthe length and ſpace of time; the force of the wind that driverh them, do caſt and mea- 
inre how far they have gone forward in their voyage, namely, by a probable conje&ure how much 
in ſuch a time, and with ſuch agale of wind it islike that they may paſſe 3 ſo alſo inphiloſophy a 
man may give a gueſſe and conjecture of his proceeding and going torward, namely, what he may 
gaine by continual marching on (till, without Ray or intermiſſionotherwhiles in the midl(t of the 
way,Sgthen beginning afreſh again to leap forward,bnt alwaies keeping one pace gainingand get- 
Ling ground (till by the guidance ot reaſon, For this rule, 
If little flill to little thou do add, 
: A heape at length, aud micklewell be had. 
Was not g1vcn reſpeCtirely to the encreaſe of ſums of money alone, and in that point truly ſpo- 
ken, but it may likewiſe extend and reach to other things, and namely, to the avgmentationof 
vertue, tO Wit, when with reaſon and doQtrinecomtinuall uſe and cuſtomeis joyned, which maketh 
maltery and is effeQual ro bring any worketo end and perfe&ion; whereas thele intermiſſions at 
*1Mes Without order and equality, and theſe coole affeftions of thoſe that lupy philoſophy, make 
no 
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not only many ſtaies and lets in proceeding forward ( as it were ) in a journey, but that whichis | 
worſe.cauſe going backward, by reaſon that vice which evermorelics in wait to {ct upon'a man that 
id!ely (tandeth (till never 10 hittle haleth him a contrary way, True it is that the Mathematiciansd, 
ca!l the Planets Stationarie, and lay they'ttand fill, while they ceale to move forward 3 bur in og; 
progrefle and proceeding in Philoſophy, that 1s to ſay, in the correction of our lite and manner, 

there can be admitted no intervall,nopaute or ceflation, for that our wit naturally being in perpety. 
all motion in manner of a ballance, alwaics caſteth with the leaſt thing that 1s,one way or ocher 

willing of itſe}fe eitherto encline with the berrer, or elſe is forcibly carried by thecontrary to the 
worſe, If then according torhe oracle delivered unto the inhabitants of C:rrha,which willed they 
it they minded afrerwardsto liveinpeace, they ſhould make war both o- andday withourin. 
rermiſhion ; thou find inchy ſelfe and thine own conſcience, that thou haſt fought continually with 
vice as-wellby night as by day, or at leattwiſethat.thou haſt not ciren left rhy ward.and abandoneg 
thy ſtation in thegarriſon, nor continuallyjadmirted the heraids or meflengers berween, comming 
from far (as it were) to parly and compound, to wit, pleaſures, delights, negligences, and amuke. 


' ments upon other matters; by all likelihood thou maielt wich confidence and alacrity be aſſured, 


vo forward and make an end of thy coutte behind, 


3 


Moreover, ſay that there fall out ſome interruptions and ſaies between, that thou live not alto. 
gether canonically and like a philotopher 3 yer it thy latter proceedings be more conſtantthanthe = 
tormer,andthe freſh courſes that thon takeſt longer thanthe other, it is no bad gn, bur it teltiheth, 
that by labour and exerciſe 1dlenefle is conqueted,and {oath utterly chaled away ; whereas thecon- 
traryis a very ill fign, to wit, if by reaſon of many ceflations, and thoſe comming thick one after 
ancrher, the hear of the former affeCticn be cooled, languiſh, and wearerh to nothing: for like 
as the ſhoot of a cane or reed, whales it hath the full firength and greateſt force, putteth forth the 
firſt tem reaching out inlengrh, (trezght.even, ſmooth, and umted inthe beginning, admurting fey 
knots in great diſtances beryeen,toftay and pur back rhegrowrh and rifing thereof 1n height; bur af- 
rerwards asif it werechecked to mount up aloft by reaſon of ſhoxt wind and failing ot the breath, 
it is held down by many knots, and thoſe neate one to another, as it the ſpiritthetein which core- 
teth upward found ſcme impeachment by rhe way, imiting it back, and cauſing it asit weretopatt 
and tremble; even io as many as at firſt rooke long couries and made halt unto Philotophy 
amendment of litc.and thenafterwards mect cirſoones with {fiumbling blocks, continually turning 
them ont cf the direct way, or other means to diſftra&t and, pluck rhem aidetinding noproceeding 
at all to better them,in rhe end are weary, give over, and come ſhort of their journeys end 3 where- 
2s the other aboye-taid hath his wings growing (till ro help his flight, and by reaior. of the frui 
which he findethin his conrie goerh on apace,cutteth off alipreren.es of exc: rgaketh throueh 
all lets, (which land as a multitudein the way to hinder his paſſage ) which he doth byſfine force 
and with an indultriousafteciion to attaine unto che endof hisenterprite, And like 3s to joy and 
delight in bcho!ding of beaury preſent 1s not a fign of love beginning tor a vulgar andcoxmonthing 
x his 18, but rather co be grieved and vexed when the ſame 1s gon? or caken away 3 even ſo many there 
be who conceive pleaſure in philoſophy, and make ſembiars e as it they had afervent defire to the 


fndy thereof: bur if it chance that they be a little retired from it by occaſion of other buſineſk 
and affaires, that ficit affection which they tooke unto it vaniſheth away, and they can wellabideto 
be withour Philotophy 3 © ; 


But he who feeles i:deed the prick. 
Of love that pierce h eare the quick, 


az one Poer faith 3 willſeeme unto thee moderate and nothing hot in frequenting the philoſophir 
call ichoole and conferring together with thee abour Philoſophy ; bur let him be plucked fromit, 
and drawn apart from thee, thou ſhalt ſee him enflamed in thelove thereof, impatient, and weary 
of all other affaires ard occupations 3 thou ſhalt perceive him even toforget his own friends, ſuch 
a paſſionate deſire he will have to philoſophy, For we oughtnot ſo much ro delighrin learning and 
philoſophy whiles we arein place,as we doin ſweet odours,perfumes.and ointments,and when we 
are awayand ſeparated therefro, nevergrieve thereat, nor ſeeke after it anymore bur it mult m- 
print in our heartsa certaine paſſion like to hunger and thirſt when it is taken ftom us, if wewil 
profit in good earneſt and perceive cur own progrefſe and amendment 3 whether ic be that matii- 
age,niches, ſome friendſhip, expedition or warfare come between, that may drive him away and 
make ſeparation.for the greater that the fruit is which he gatheted by Philoſophy,ſo much rhemore 
will the griete be toJeave and forgo ir} To this firlt figne of progrefle in Philoſophy may be added 
anorher of gre:t antiquity out of Hefodzs ; which if it be not the very ſame, cerres it commeth 
neare unto It, and this he deſcribeth after this ſort, namely, When a man finderh the way po more 
diflicult.rough and cragey.norexceedingteep and npright, but eafie, plaine, with a gentle deſcent, 
as being indecd laidevenand ſmooth by exerciſe.and wherein now there begins light clearely £0 af; 
peare and ſhive out of darkneſle, inflead of donbts, ambiguities, errours.and thoſe re neancesand 
changes of mind incident unto thoſe who firſt berake themſelves to the ſtudy of Phi oſophyz after 
themanner ofthe;n who having lefr behind thema land which they know well enough, are crobbled 
vwhiles they cannot deſcry and diſcover that for which they ſer ſaile and bend theic courſe ; for eveÞ 
fo ir 1s with theſe perſons, who when they have abandoned theſe common and familiar ſtudis 
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wheretothey were inured before they came,to learne,apprehend, and enjoy bctter,oftentimes inthe 
very middle of their courle are carried round about, and driven to returne back againethe ſame 
way they came, Like as1E 15 reported of Sexjusa nobleman of Rome, who having given over the 
honourable offices and magiſtracies inthe City,for love of Philoſophy, afterwards finding himſelte 
much rroubled inthat ſtudy, and not able at the beginning to brooke and digeſt the reaſons and diſ- 
conrſes thereot,was ſo perplexed, that he went very neare to have thrown himſelfeinto the ſea our 
of a Galley, EO 
The ſemblable example we read in hiſtories,of Dzogenesthe Sinopian, when he firſt went to the 
ſtudy and profeſſion ol Philolophy: for when abourthe ſame time ir chanced that the Athenians 
celebrated apublike ſolemnity with great feaſting and ſumptuous fare, with theatrical plates and 
paltimes, meeting in companies and aſſemblies ro make merry one with another with revels and 
dances all night long, himlelfin an odde corner of rhe market place lay lapped round 1n his cloaths, 
purpoling to take a nap and ſleep where and when hefell into cerraine tantaſticall imaginations 
whichdid not a little turneand trouble his braines,yea, and breake his hearr,diſcourſing thus in his 
head: That he upon no conftraint or neceſſity, ſhould thus wiltully berake himlelfe to a laborious 
and flrange courie of painfull life. fitting thus by himſelfe mopiſh, ſequeſired from allthe world,and 
deprived of all earthly goods ; In which thoughts and conceits ofhis,heelpied(as the reportgoerh) 
a little mouſe creepingand running towards the crums that were fallen from his loafe of bread, and 
was very bufie about chem,whereupon he tooke heart againe, reproved and blamed his own feeble 
courace,\aying thus to himſelfe: What ſaieft thou Dogenes? Seeltrhou not this filly creature whar 
good cheare it maketh with thy leavings ? How merry ſhe is whiles ſhe feedeth thereupon? And 
thou (like a trim man indeed as thou arr) doſt waile, weepe,and lament,that thou drinkeſt not th 
ſelf drunk as thoſedo yonder ; nor lie in {oft and delicate beds, richly ſet out with gay and coſtly fur- 
piture, Now when ſuch remptations ard diftraCtions as theſe be, returne nor otten, but rhe rule 
anddiſcovrie of reaſon preſently riſeth up againſt them, makerh head, turneth upon them ſuddenly 
againe ( as it were ) in thechate, and purſued inthe rout by enemies, and ſo quickly diſcomfiteth 
and diſpatcherh the anxiety anddeſpaire of the mind, then a man may be aſſured that he hath pro- 
fired indeed in the ſchoole of Philotophy,and 1s well ſetled and confirmed therein, Bur foramuch 
as the occaſions which do thus ſhake men that are given to Philoſophy, yea, and otherwhiles plucke 
them a contrary way, do not only proceed from themſelves by reaſon of their own infirmity and 
fo gather irength 3 but the ſad and ſerious counſels alſo. of friends, together with the reproofes 
and contradi&ory aflaults made upon them by adverſaries, between good carneſt and game, do 
mollifie their tender hearts,and make them to bow, bend, and yeeld, which otherwhiles have been 
able in theend to drive ſome altogether from Philoſophy, who were wellentredtherein: It may be 
thought no ſmall fgne of good proceeding, it one can endure the ſame meekely without being 
moved with ſuch temptations, or any wates troubled and pinched when he ſhall heare the names 
and ſu:names of ſnch and ſuch companions and equals otherwiſe of his, who are come togreat 
credit and wealth inPrinces Courts ; or be advanced by marriages, matching with wives who 
brought them good dowries and portions 3 or who are wont to go into the Common Hall of a 
City, atrendedupon and accompanied with a traine and troupe of the multitude, either to attaine 
unto ſomeplace of government,or toplead ſome notable cauſe of great conſequence: for he that 1s 
not dilquiered,aftonied,or overcome with ſuch afſauits ; cerraine it is, and we may be bold tocon- 
clude that he is arreſted (as it were ) and held ſure as he ought to be by Philoſophy, For it is nor 
; Poſhible for any to ceale afteCting and loving thoſe things, which the multitude do ſo highly honour 
and adore, unlefle they be ſuch as admire nothing elſe 1n the worid but vertne, For to brave ic our, 
tro contelt,'and make head againſt men, 1s athing incidentunto ſome by occaſion of choler, unto 
others by reaſcn of folly 3 butro contemne and deſpiſe that which others eſteeme with admirati- 
on.no man 18 ableto performe, withovr a great meaſure of true and reſo]ute magnanimity: In 
which re'pe& ſuch perſons comparing their fate with others magnifie themſelves, as Seloz did in 
theſe words : 
Many a wicked man ts rich, 
And good men there be many pore: 
But wewill not excraugewith ſich, 
Nor give onr goodaefſe for their ſtore, 
For vertue aye is durable, 
| Whercas riches be mutable, *% 
And Diogerescompared his peregrination and flicting from the City of Corixthro Atheas,and againe 
his removing from 7 hebes to Corinth, unto the progreſſes and changes of abode thatthe great 
King of Perfia was wont to make 3 who inthe Spring ſeaſon held his Court at S»fs; in Winter, 
kept houtear Bybylon 3 and during Summer, paſſed the time and ſojourned in Media Agefilans 
hearing uponatime the ſaid King of Perſza to be named, The Grear King: And why ( quoth he ) 
15 he greaterthan my ſelfe? Unleſſe it be that he ismore juſt and righteous, And Ar:ftotle writing 
unto 4 tipatey as touching Alexander the Great. ſaid, Thatit became not him only ro vauntmuch 
and glorihe himſelfe for that his dominions were ſo oreat, bur alſo any man elle hath no lefſe cauſe 
whois infiru&edin thetrue knowledge of thegods, And Zero ſeeing Theophraſtus ingreat admi- 
rayon ,beceuſe he had many ſcholars: Indeed (quoth he ) his auditory orquire 1s greater thanmine, 
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bur mine accordeth better and makes {weerer harmony thanhis, When as therefore thou haſt {6 
erounded andettabliſhed in thine heart that aftetion unto Vertue, which is able to en: ounter 
and ftand againlt all externall things, when thou haſt voided out of thy ſoule allenvies, jealouſies 
and whataffeQions ſoever are wont either to tickle or ro fret, or otherwiſe to deprefle and ab 
downe the minds of many that have begun to protefſe Philoſophy ; this may lerve for a great argy- 
ment and token thatthouart well advanced forward, and halt profired much ; neither is ir a (mall 
figne thereof, if thou perceive thy language to be changed from that it was wont to be; for al 
thoſe who are new!y entred into the ſchoole of Philoſophy ( to lpeake generally ) affect a kind of 
ſpeech 0: itile which aimerh at glory and vaine oltentation : ſome you ſhall heare crowingaloyg 
like co.ks, and mounting up alotr.by reaton of rheirlevity and havghty humour, unto the ſyblj. 
mity and ſplendor of phyſicall things or ſecrets in nature 3 others take pieaſure (aftertheman- 
ner of wanton whelps, as aro faith ) in tugging and tearing .evermore whatſoever they can 
catch or jight upon 3 they love to be doing wirh litigions queſtions, they go direRtly to darke 
problemes and ſophiſticall iubrilties, and moſt of them being once plunged in the quillers and quid. 
dities of L.ogick, make that ( as it were ) a meanes or preparative to fleſh themſelves for Sophi. 
ftry: Mary there be, who go all abour collecting and gathering rogetker ſententious ſayings and 
biflories of ancient times; andas Azacharſis was wont to ſay: That he knew no other ule tha 
the Greeks had of their coyned peeces of money, but to tell and number them, or elle tocaſt ac. 
count andreckon therewith ; even {o dothey nothing elſe but count and meaſure theirnotable ſen, 
ren-es and ſayings, without drawing any profit or commodity out of them: and the tame befaileth 
unto them which one of PL:o's familiars apphed unto his ſchollars by way of alluſion to a ſpeech 
of Amiphanes : this Antiphanes was wontto lay 1n merriment 3 There was a City 1n the world 
whereas the words ſo ſoone as ever they were out of his mouth,and pronounced, became trozenin 
the aire. by reaſon of the coldnefle of rhe place. and fo when the heat of Summer came to thaw an 
melt che ſame.the inhabicants might heare the ralke whi-.h had been uttered and deitvered in Winter; 
even ſo (quoth he) it is with many of tho!e which come to heare P/aro when they be young; ior 
whatſoever he ſpeaketh and readeth unto them, it is xery long ere they underltand the ſame, and 
hardly when they become 01d men 3 and exen afrerthe ſame ſort itfareth with them aboveſaid,yho 
tend thus aſfe&ted univerlaliy unto Philoſophy, uncill rheir judgement beirg weli ſetled andgrom 
to ſound reiolution,begin to apprehend thoſe things which may deeply imprint in the mind a mo- 
ral: affe&tion and paſſion of love, yea, and ro ſearch and trace thoſe ſpeeches, whereof the trad 
(as e£ſop was wont to lay) :ead ratherin, than our, For likeas Sophocles ſaid merrily upon atime, 
by w y of derifion: That he would firlt cur off the haughty and (tately invention of eſchylw,and 
thenabridoe his aflected, curious, and artificial diſpoſition, and in thethird place change the man- 
nerand forme of his elocution,which is moſt excellenr,and fulleſt of ſweet affeRions 3 even ſo, the 
ſtudents in Philoſophy. when they ſhall perceive that they paſſeſrom orations exquiſitely penned and 
framed for oftentation in frequent and ſolemne aflemblies, unto morall ſpeeches, and thoſe cha 
rouch the quick, as weil the mild and gentle motions, as the hor and violent paſhons of the mind, 
then begin they indeed rolay downe all prideand vanity, and profittruly in the ſchoole of Phile- 
ſophy, 

Contder then,nor only in reading the works of Phyoſophers, or in hearing theirlecures, fi 
and ſormoſt,whether thou art not more attentive tothe words than to the matter; or whether thou 
be not carried with a greater affection to thoſe who deltvera more ſubrill and curious compoſition 
of ſentences,than tuch as comp: ſe profitable,commodious.tubltantial and fleſhy matrers(ifImaylo 
ſay) bur alſo10 peruzng Poems,or takingin hand any hitiory.obler.e well and take heed. that there 
elcape thee nor any ore good ſenten.e tending properly tothe reformation of manners or thealle- 
viation of paſſions : for like as ( according ro S:m0»:des) the Bee ietlethupon flowers forto ſuck 
out of ir tlie yellow honey,whereas others love only cheir colour orpleaſant ſent, and neither cate 
nor ſeckefor any thing elſe thereout; even ſo, when other men be converſant in Poems for pleaſure 
only andpaſtime. thou finding and gathering fomeyhatour thereof worth the noting, ſhall ſeeme | 

at the fir} ſght to have ſome knowledge already thereof by a certaine cuſtome and acquaintance 
with it, 2nd alove taken unto itas a good thing and familiar unto thee. As for thoſe that readthe 
books of Plato and Xoophoz, in no other regard but tor the beantyof their gallant ſtile, ſeeking for 
novght elſe but for the purity of ſpeech,and the very naturall Arricke language,as if they wentto g# 
cher the thin dew or tender moſſe or downe of herbs; Whar will you ſay of ſuch ? But thatthe) 
lore phyfick drugs, - which have either a lovely colour, or a pleaſantimell only; bur otherwiſe tie 
medi-inable vertnes thereof and properties either to purge the body or mitigate any painezthey ne 
cher d<{re to know nor are willing to uſe, : 

Morcover,ſuch as are proces farther,yet profited more, have the skill and knowledge how t0 
reape fruit not only our of words ſpoken or books written, bur alfo to receive profic out of all ights 
ſp:Qacles,and whatſoever things they (ee, gathering from thence whatſoever is fit and commodiols 
for their purpoſe 3 as it is reported of #ſchylz and other ſuch as he : For £ſchylus being upon? 
rime at the Iſthmian games, beheld the fight of the ſword-fencersthar fought at ſharpe, and whe 
one of the ſaid champions had received a grievous wound, whereupon the whole theater ſet vp3 
cry. he jogging one that was by him (named [oh of Chiss) See you not (quoth he) what uſe ander 
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Braſides chanced among drie figs to light'upon a filly monſe thar bithim by the finger, and when 
he had ſbaken her off and lether go, taidthusto himlelf : See how there is nothing fo little and t6 
feeble,bur ic is able ro make ſhitt and fave its lite,it it dare only defend leif, Dioge-zes when he ſayy 
one make means to drink out cf che bali of his hand , caſt away the diſh or cup thar he cat-- 
ried in his budget, Lo,bow attentivetaking heed and conrinuall excrcife makethmen ready & apt to 
-» mark, obſerve and learnirom all things that make any way for their good, And this they may-the 
rather do-when they joyn words and deeds together, not onely inthat ſort (as'Thacydides ſpeaketh 
of)by meditating}and exerciling themlelves with the experience ot preſent perils , bur alfo-againſt 
pleaſures,quarrels,and alrercations in judgements about defences of cautes and mae {tracies 3 as ma- 
kingproot thereby of the opinons that they hold , Or rather by carriage of themleives , teaching 
others what opinons they areto hold. For juch as yet be learners, and notwithftzrding that, in- 
termeddle in atfairs like pragmatical perſons ſpying how they may catch avy thing out of Philoſo- 
phie, and go rherewith incontinent; y 1n manner of juglers with cher boxe } ether 1nto the com - 
mon place and marker,or-mmro the ſchool which young menfrequent,or eiſe ro Princes tables, there 
to ſet them abroad; we are not tothink them Philolophers; no more than rtholeto be Phyſicians, 
who onely ſell medicinable ſpices, drvgs or compoundconlections ; or to ipeak moreproperly, ſuch 
a ſophiſter or counterieit phuloſopheras this,reſemblerh thebird that Homer delcribeth, which fore- 
ſooth, ſo ſoon as he hath gotten any thing, carrieth it to his Schojars (as the faid bird doth in her 
mouth convey meat to her naked young ones that cannot fie, ) PE4, 
| And ſo hits ſclf je doth beguile ? 
Aud therebj take much harm the while, 

converting and diſtributing naught of allthar which he hath gotrento his own nouriſhment, nor ſo 
much as concoRing and digetting the ſame: and therefore we ought of 'neceffity to regard and'con- 
fider well whether we ule any diicourſe and place.our words fo, that for our ſelves they may do 
good ; andinregard of- others, make no ſhew of vain-glory nor ambitions deſire to be known 

abroad, bur .onely of an intention rather to hear, or elle toteach, | 
Bur prifcipally we are to obſerve whether our wrangling humour and defre to be cavilling 
abour queſtions diſputable, be allayed in us or no, as alſo whether we have yet given over to de- 
viſe reaſons and arguments to aſſail others; like aschampions armed like hurlebats of rough leather 
about their arms and bals in their hands,to annoy their concurrents,raking more plealuce and de- 
hight to fell and aſtoniſh with one rap our adverſary, and fo ro lay him along on the earth, than 
to learn or teach him:tor ſurely modeſty,mildnefle and courteſie in this kind will do well; and when 
aman1is not willing to. enter into any. conference or diſputation, with a purpoſe ro put down and 
vanquiſh another, nor to break out into fits of choler, .nor having eiRed his adveriary to beready 
asthey ſay to tread and trample him underfoor:, nor to ſeem diſptealed and diſcontenc if himſelf 
have the foil and be put tothe workt,be all good-fignes: of. one that hath tuſh.iently profited, And 
this ſhewed Ariſtipps very well upon a. time: when he was ſor hardly prefled and overlaid into x 
certain diſputation , that he knew not what anſwer to make preſently unto his aderfary , ajolly 
bold and audacions ſophiſter,bur otherwiſe a brain-fick fool and without alb judgement: for 4r:- 
ſtippus ſeeing him to vaunt himſelf.pufted up with vain glory, that he had puthimto'a 20x plus:Wel 
(quoth he) Ifee that for this time I go away with the worle , bur ſurely when I am gone I will 
ſleep more ſoundly and quietly than you that have gotten the. better, Moreover we may allo prove. 
and ſound our ſelves, wherher we have profited or no,even whites we ſpeak inpublick place;name- 
ly,if neither upon the fight of a greater audience than welookedfor.we ({hrink not for tear and falſe 
heart, norcontrariwiſe de diſcouraged to ſee tewer come to hear our exerciſes than we hoped fox; 
ne-yet when weare to make a ſpeech to the peoplezor before a grcat magiltrate.we leeſe the oppor- 
tunitythereof, for that we have not well premeditated thereof before , nor come provided ofapt 
words to declare our mind.a thing that by report befellunto Demoſthenrs and Alcibindesior Alcibia- 
des as he was paſſing ingenious and inventive of martter,ſo he wanted audacity,and was not ſoready 
as ſome other to utter the ſame, but troubled eftioons in his pleading and deiivery of it, infomuch 
asmany times in thevery mids of his oration he would be our andro ſeek for a proper and: fitterni 
to expreſſe the conceprion ofhismind, or elſe to recover that word again which was flipt and 
eſcaped out of hismemory, As for Hower,he had ſuch an opinion of his own perfe&ion, and his 
poeticall vein in the reſt of all his work , rhat heftuck nor to ſer down the very firlt verſe of his 
poeme defeCtive in meaſure,and not an(werable tothe rules of ver{fying, So mnch the rather there- 
tore likely it is,that they who ſer nothing before theireyes, nor aimat oughr elſe bur vertne onely 
and honeſty,willmake uſe ofthe preſent occafion and the occurrence of affaires.fall our as they will, 
orawg regard of applauſe,hifling or any other noiſe whatſoever in token of liking ordiſliking their 

—_— EY jt | | 
| Noweveryman ought to conſider not onely his own ſpeeches,but alſo his ations,namely,whe- 
cher _ Cary with them moreprofit and ſound truth,than vain pomp and oftentation:for if the true 
love indeed of yong folk,man or woman,requireth -no witneſſes, but relterh in the private content- 
ment andenjoying of the ſweet delights, alrhongh rhe ſame were performed and their defires fully 
accompitſhed ſecretly berween them without the privity of any perſon 3 how much more credible 1 
It, that that he who is enamonred of honeſty and wiſedome, uſing the company and fellowſhip ta- 
miliarly of vertue by his aQtions,%enjoying the ſame. ſhal find in himſelf without ſaying one word 
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an exceeding great contentment , and demand no other hearers or bcholdets bur his oyn 
conſ.ience ? Foriiike as he was but a vainfool who called unto his maid inthe houte and cryeq 
with a loud voyce ; Dioay/14, come andſee I am not proud and vain-glorious now as I was wont 
to be; even ſo he that hat hath done ſome vertuous and commendable a&; and then goes forthy 
cell it abroad & ſpread the fruit thereot in every place, certain it 1s that ſuch an one regards{til out 
ward vanities, and is carried with a covetons dehie of vain-glory, neither hath heever had as yer a 
rrue fight indeed and periect vifGon of vertue,but onely a-tantalticall dream of her.1magining as he 
lies atleep. that he ſeeth ſome wandring ſhadow and image thr reof, and then afterward repreſent- 
cth thus unto his view that which he hath done, as a painted Table to look upon, Wellthen, itis 
the property of him that proceedeth in vertue, notonely when he hath beſtowed fome thing yy. 
on his triend,or done a good turnunto one of his familiars, for co make no words ti:ercot ; but ally 
when he hath given his voyce juſily,or delivered his opinion truly,amongmany others that arety- 
jutt and untrue; or when he hath flatly denyed the unhoneſt requeſt,or fioutly crofiedabad motion 
of ſome rich Man, great Lord or mighty Magiſtrate ; or refuſed giits and bribes 3 or proceeded ſo 
farre that being athirtt inthe night he hath nor drunk ar all;or hath reiuſed to kifle a beautity] bo 
or fair maiden, and turned away tromthem coming toward him as 4geſi/ars did; to keep allthis to 
himlelf and fay nothing:Forſuch a one as iscontent to be proved and tryed by his own telt,not ſet- 
ting lightby that triall and judgem ent,bur joying and taking delight in his conſcience;as being a ſuf. 
ficient witneſs and beholder, both of good things , and commendable actions, ſheweth that rex- 
ſon hath turned in, to lodge and keep reliance with him, that it hath raken deep root there: and ag 
Democritus ſaith : Thathe 1s well framed , and by culiome brought to rejoyce and take pleaſure in 
himſelf, And ke as Husbandmen are moreglad and wiiling to.lee the ears of corn hang dewn 
their heds,and bend toward the earth, than thoſe who for their lightneſs tiand frazght,neright and 
ſaring aloir, for that they ſuppoſe fuch ears are empty,or have little or nothing nthem, for ailtheir 
fair ſhew; even 10, among young men,fiudents in Philo;ophie, they that have leafc in them otany 
weight, & te moſt void,be thoſe that areat thevery firlt mott confident.ſer the greateit countenance, 
carry the biggeſt port in their gate. and have the boldeſt face, ſhewing therein how full they are of 
pride in themſe}:e.'.ontempr of all others, and iparivg ofnone: bur aiterwards as they beginty 
orow on and bvrniſh , furmſhingand fiiling themielves with the fruits indeed of reaton and teart- 
ing;then and never betore they lay away theſe proud 1ooks;then down goes this vain prideand out- 
ward oftentation, And like as we ſee in veſle!s. whereinto men uſe to poyr in !1tquor , accordin 


to thequantity & mealure of the ſaid ]iquor that goeth in,the air which was there before flierh one; 


even ſo to theproportion of thoſe good things which-are certain andrrue indeed. wherewith men 
are repleniſhed, their vanity giveth place,a!l their hypocrifie vaniſheth away.rtheir ſwelling and put- 
fing pride doth abate and fall , 'and giving over thentoſtand upon their goodly long beards and tide 
robes, they transferre the exerciſe of outward things into the mind and toul within, uſing the ſhary 
bit of bitter reprehenſion principally againſt themſelves, And as for others, they can findeintheit 
hearts to devite,conterre.and talk with them more graciouſly and with greater courtefie;themanner 
of Philoſophie, and reputation of Philoſopers, they do nor uſurp nor take upon them, neither do 
they uſe it as their addition informer time; and if haply one of them by ſome other be called by 
that name , he will notanſwerto it 3 bur if he be a young gentleman indeed , aiter a ſmiling and 
pleaſant manner, yea, and bluſhing withall for hame, he will fay thus our of the Poet Hi 
mer » * | 

I ams n0 God nor heavenly wight : 

Why doſt thor give to me theirright ? 
For true it 15as Xſchylus ſaith : 

A dar ſell young if ſhe have known , 

And taſted maz ozce carnally 3 

Her eye doth it bewray anon y 

| It ſparkles fire ſuSþiciouſly, | 

But a young man having truly taſted theprofit and proceeding in Phioſophie , hath theſe ligne 
followipg him, which the Poetreſſe Sappho ſetteth down in thele verſes; | 

When Tyou ſee, what do T ail ? 

Firſt ſuddenly my woice anth fail, 

And then like fire a colour red , 

Under myskin doth run and ſpread, | 

It would do yon goodto view his ſetledand Rayed corntenance, to behold the pleaſant andſmees 
regard of hiseye, and to hear him when he ſpeaketh :forlike as thoſe who are profeſſed in any con- 
traternity of holy myfteryes, ar theirfirſt aſlembly and meeting together. hurry in tymvlrnovs ſort 
with great noiſe, infomuch as they thruſt and throng one another; but when they come to celebrate 
the divine ſervicetherero belonging , and that the ſacred reliques and ornaments are once ſhewedy 
they are very attentive with reverent fear and devour filence 3 fo, at the beginning of the ludy of 
Philoſophie and in the veryentry (as it were)of the gate thar leadeth unto ir,aman ſhall ſee much 
ado a toulftirre,grear audaciouineſs,inſolency.and jangling words more than enough;for thar ſome 
there be, who would intrude themſelves rudely , andthruft intothe place violently, for the oreedy 
defirethey have to winnereputation and credit:butherharis once within and ſeerh the great light 
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as if the ſanAuaries and ſacred cabiners or tabernacles were ſet open, anon he putterh on another 
habir, and adivers countenance with filence and altoniſhment» he becometh humble R pliable and 
modeſt,ready 0 follow the diſcourſe of reaſon and dottrine,nolefſe thanthedirettion ot ſome god, 
To ſuch as theſe, me thinks, I may do very wellto accommodate that ſpeech which Aeedem. js 
ſomrime in mirth ſpake p:ealantly: Many there be that ſai] ro Arh-75(quoth he) tor to go to ſhool 
there, who when they come t-rit thicher teem * Soph:,thatis be wiſe,and afteriy ard: prove ” Phileſy- 

hi,that is, lovers of wiſedomesthen ot Philoſophers they become "_ ophiſiers,that 13. Profe ſlors ard 
Readers,u:tiilin pro.efſe ot time they grow to be * Idiors,that is to ſay, 1gnorant and tools to tee 
ro: for the neerer thar they approch to the ule of reaſon and to learning indeed, the more do they 
abridge the opinion that rhey have of themſelves, and laydown their preſumption, Among thoſe 
that have nced of phyfick, ſome that are tronbied with the tooth-ach , or have afelonor whitflaw 
on their finger, go themſelves to the Phyſician for to haveremedy; others who arefi.k of an ague 
ſend for the Phytician home to their houſes, and deſire tobe eaſed and cured by him ; bur thoſe 
rhatare fallen either into a fir of melancholy , or phrenſie, or otherwiſe be diliracted in their 
brains and out of their right wits, otherwhites will not admit or receive the Phylicians, althongh 
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they came of themſelves un-alied. bur either drive.cthem out of doors. or elite hide them(el: es out of * 


their fight , and ſo firregone they be and dangeronſly tick , that they feel not their own fick- 
nefle 3 ſemblab:y of thoſe who firne and do amiſle , ſuch be incorrigible ahd un:urable, 
who are erievoully offended and angry, yea , and immortall hatred with thoſe who teem to ad- 
moniſh and reprove them tor their miſ-behaz1our ; bur ſuch as will abide them , and are content 
to receive and entertain them, be in better tate and in a readier way to recover their health : 
mary hethat yeelderh himſelf ro juch as rebukehim,confefſing unto them his errors, dil.ocering of 
his own accord his poverty and n2zkedneſlg, unwilling that any thing astonching his {late ſhould 
be hidden , not loving to be unknown and ſecret, bur acknowledging and avowing all that heis 
charged with, yea, and who prayeth a manto check toreprove, to rouch him tothe qui: k, and 6 
cravech for help certainly herein he ſhewerh no imall fign of good progreſle and amendment : ac- 
cording to that whit h Dioge»:s was wont to ſay: Hethat would be faved (that is to ſay) hecome an 
honelt man, had need to {eck either agood friend or aſharp and bitterenemy, to the end that ei- 
ther by gentle reproofand admonition , orelie by arigorons cure of correction he may be deij- 
vered trom his vices, Bur how much ſoever a man ina glorious bravery ſheweth to thoſe that be 
abroadeither a foul and thred-bare coat or a ſteined garment,or arent ſhoo , or in a kind of pre- 
ſumpraons humility mockerh himſelf,inthar peradventure he is ofa very low ſtature , crooked or 
bunch-backed,and thinkerh herein that he doth a worthy and donghry deed;but inthe mean while 
covereth and hideth the ordures and filthineſle of his vile life , cio:keth the villanous enormi- 
ries of his manners,his envy maliciouſneſſe,avarice.ſeniuall voluptuouſneſſe,as ifthey were bea'ly 
botches or ugly ul. ers,ſuffering no body to touch them nay nor ſo much as to ſeethem and ai! for 
fear of reproot and rebuke.certes,ſuch a one hath profred bur a little. or ro ſpeak more truly, never 
a whit at all. bnt he that is ready to encounter and ſer npon theſe vices , and either is willing and 
able (which is the chief and principall) to chaſtiſe and . ondemn,yea, and pur himlſeif to ſorrow for 
his faults 3 orifnotio, yer in the ſecond place at the.eaſt can- endure patiently . that another man 
by his reptehenſions and remonſtrances ſhould cleanſe and purge himcertesevidentr it is;that ſuch 
an one hateth anddereſteth wickedneſs indeed.and is inthe right way to ſhake it off:and verily,we 
ought toavoydthe very name and appearance onely thereof. and ro be aſhamed tor to be thouzhr 
and reputed wicked ; bur he that grieverh mote atrheſubltance of vice it ſelf , than the infam 
that cometh thereof, willnever be atraid. bur can very well abide both to ſpeak hardly of him- 
lelf, and to hear ill by others, ſo he may berhe berter thereby, To this purpoſe may very welibe 
applyeda pretty ſpeech of Diogenes unto a certain yonker , who perceiving that Dzogexes had an 
eye on him within a Tavern or. Tipling-houſe, withdrew himſelf quick:y more inward, for to be 
out of his fight: Never do ſo (quoth he) forthe farther thou flieſt backward the more ſhalt thon 
be ſtillin the Tavern;evenſo a man may ſay of thoſe thar be given to vice for the more that any of 
them ſeemerh to deny his fault, the farther is heengaged, and the deeper ſunkinfin; likeas poor 
men,the greater ſhew that they make of riches,thepoorer they be.by reaſon of their vanity & brag- 
ging of that which they have not, Bur hethar profiteth indeed,hath for a goodprefident &example, 
to follow that famous Phyſician Hippocrates, who both openly confeſſed and alſo put down in wri- 
ting, thathe was ignorantin the Anatomie of a mans head, and namely, as touching rheſeames or 
ſutures thereof; and this account will he make. that it were an unworthy indignity: if (whenſuch a 
man as Heppocratesthought not much to publiſh his ownerror and ignorance , for fear r! at others 
mghcfallincothe like) he who is willing to ſave himſelf from perdition , cannot endure to be 
reproved, noracknowledge his own ignorance and folly, As for thoſe rules and precepts which 
are delivered by Pyrrho and Bios in this caſe are not in my conceit the ſignes of amerdment and 
progrefle ſo much, as of ſome other more perfe& and abſolute habir rather of the mind; for Bio» 
willed and required his ſcholars and familiars that converſed with bim , to think then (and 
never before) that they had proceeded and profited in Philoſophie, whenrthey could wich as good 
+ wg abide to hear men revile and rail ar them, as if they ſpake unto them in this man- 
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Good fir, you ſeem no perſon lewd , 
nor fooliſh ſot, iwss : 
All hail, Fair cnieve you and adien, 
God ſend you. alwayes bliſs, 
And Pyrrho(as itis reported)being upon a time at Sea,and in danger to be caſt awayin a rempeſ 
ſhewed unto the reſt ot his fellow paſlengers a porker feeding hard upon barley caſt before him on 
Ship-boord:Lo,my maſters (quorh he)we ought by reaſon and exerciie in Philoſophie,totrame Our 
ſelves to this paſſe, and to attain unto {uch an impaſſibiliry , as ro be moved and troubled withthe 
accidents of tortune no more than this pig, 


© Butconhider turthermore,what was the conceit and opinion of Zezo in this point;for he wa 
mind that every man mighr and ought to know whether he profited or no in the School of vertye. 
even by his very dreams; namely, ifhe took no pleaſure to ſee in his ſleep any filthy or diſhones 
thing, nor delighted to imagine that he either intended, did or approved any lewd, unjutt or ourgy. 
10s action;bur rather did behold(as in a ſerled calm,without wind, weather and wave,inthecey; 
botrom of the water)both the imaginative and alfo the paſſive faculty ofthe ſoul, wholly overſpread 
and lightened with the bright beams of reaſon: which Plato before him (as it ſhould ſeem) knoy. 
ing weil enough , hath prefigured and repreſented unto us , what fantaſtical motions they be thar 
proceed inſleep from the imaginative and ſenſuall part ot the ſoul given by nature to tyrantiize and 
overrule the guidance of reaſon;namely.ita man dream that he ſeeketh to have carnall company with 
his own mother,or that he hath agreat mind and appetite to eatall frange,unlawiul ard torbidden 
meats3 as if then the {aid Tyrant gave himſelf wholy toall thoſe ſenſualities and concupiſcence., x 
being ler looſe atiuch a time, which by day the law either by tear or ſhame dothyepreſle and keep: 
down, Like as therefore beaſts whichſerve for draught or ſaddie, if they be well taught and rs 
albeit their Governors and Rulers let the Rein: loote andgive them the head, fling not onrnorg 
aſide from the right way, bur either draw or make pace forward (till, and as they were wont ord: 
natily keep the ſame train and hold onin one courſe and order , evenſo they whole ieniual part of 
the {ou] is made trainable and obedient, tame, and well-{chooled by the dilcipline of reaſon, wil 
neither in dreams nor ſickveſles eaſily ſuffer the luſts and concupiſcences of the fleſh , to ragecr 
break out unto any enormities puniſhable by law 3 bur will oblerve and keep flill in memoriethir 
g00d dilcip:ine and cultome which doth ingenerate a certein power and efficacy unto diligence, 
whereby they ſhall and will take heed unto themſelves ; for it the mind hath been nied by exer- 
cile to reſiſt paſſions and temprations, to hold the body and all the members thereofas it were with: 
bit and bridie nnder (ubjeQtionzin ſuch {orr that it hath at command the eyes, not to ſhed tears for 
pitty; the heart likewiſe nor toleap and pant in fearithenaturall parts nor to riſe nor irre but tobe 
{till and quiet withour any trouble at all,uponthe Gght of any fair and beaurifulperſon, man or wo- 
man; how can it otherwiſe be but thatthere ſhould be more likelihood that exercile having ſeize 
upon the ſenſuall part of the ſoul and tamed ir,ſhould poliſh,lay even, reform, and bring unto good 
order all the imaginations and motions thereof, even as farre as to the very dreams and fantaſies in 
ſleep: as It 1s reported of Stz/po the Philoſopher, who dreamed that he {ay Neptune expoſtulating 
with him in anger , becauſe he had not killeda beet ro ſacrifice unto him as the manner was of other 
prieſts ro do , and that himſelf nothing aſtonyed or dilmay'd atthe laid viſion ſhould anſwer thus 
again: What is that thou ſaift O Nept#ze? comeſt thou to complain indeed like a chi.d (who pules 
andcries fornot having a piece big enough) that I rake not up ſome money ar intereſt, and putmy 
ſeifin debr,tofill the whole City with the lentand ſavor ofrott and burnt , bur have ſacrificedunto 
thee ſuchas Thad at home according to my ability and in amean? wherereupon Neptuxe (as he 
thought) ſhould merrily imile and reach torthunto him his right hand;promiting that for hisfake 
and for the love of him he would that yeer ſend the Megarians great ſtore of rain and good foiſon 
of ſea-loaches or fiſhes called Aphyaby thatmeans coming unto them by whole ſculles, Such 
then, as while they lie aſleep have no illuſions ariſing in their brains to trouble them \ butthoſe 
dreams orvifions onely as be joious, pleaſant,plain and evidenr.nor painfull, nor terrible, nothug 
rough, maligne, tortious andcrooked 3 may boldly iay that theſe fantaſies and apparitions be n0 
other then the reflexions and ayes ofthar light which rebound from the good proceedings in Phi- 
loſophie; whereas contrariwiſe thefurigns pricks of luft,timorous frights, unmanly and baſe flights, 
childiſh and exceſſive joyes, dolorous ſorrowes, and doleſull mones by reaſon of jome piteous illu- 
hons,{trange and abſurd viſions appearing in dreams,may be well compared unto the broken waves 
and billowes of the Sea bearing upon the rocks and cragey banks of the ſhore 3 torthat the ſoul ha: 
ving not as yer that ſerled perte&ion init ſelf which ſhould keep it in goodorder , bur holdeth on 
a courſe ſtill according to gcodlawes onely and ſage opinions, trom which when it is farthel 
ſequeſtred and moſt remote,to wit,in fleep,ir ſuffererh itielt ro return again to the old wont and to 
be ler looſe and abandoned ro her paſſions : But whether theſe things may be aſcribed unto chat 
profit. and amendement whereof we treat, or rather to ſome other habitude, having now oathered 
more ſtrength and firm conſtancy.not (ubje& by means of reaſons and good inſtruction to ſhaking! 
leave that toyour ownconhderation and mine togerher, | 
Bur now foraſmnch as this totallimpaſſibility (if T may ſo ſpeak)ofrhe mind,to wit;a ſateſo per- 


fect that it is \oid of all affeQtions, 1s a great & divine thing'8& ſeeivs that this profit and procercing 
whereo 
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whereof we write conſifteth ina kind of remiflion and mildneſſe of the {aid paſſions, we ought both 
* conſider each of them apart,and alſo compare them one with another, thereby ro examine aud 
inidge rhe difference : conterre we ſhall every paſſion by it ſelfe, by obſerving whether our luſts and 
Veires bemore calme and lefle violent than in former time, by marking likewiſe our fits of feare 
And anger, whether they be now abatedin compariſon of thole before, or whether when they 

oy pandenflamied, we can quickly with the help of reaſon remove orquench that which was WOnt 
T0 ſerthem on worke Or a fire: compare we ſhallthem together, in cale we examine our ſelves 
\whether we have now a greater portion of grace and ſhame in us than of teare ; whether we find 
51 our ſelves emulation and notenvy ; whether we covet honour rather than worldly goods; and 


—_ 


in 'one word; whether after the manner of mulicians we offend rather inthe extremity and exceſle 
of harmony called Dorion, which is grave, ſo'emne, and deyour, than the Lydizz, which is light and 
ealliard-like, that i3tofay, inclining rather inthe whole manner of our life to hardnefle ard ſeye- 

iry, than to effeminate ſoftneſle; whether in the enterpriſe ot any actions we ſhew timidity and 
{lackneſs.rarher than remerity and raſhnefle,and laſt ot all, wherher we oftend rather in admiring too 
hichly the ſayings of menandrhe perſons themielves, than in delpihvg ard debaſing them too low : 
for like as we lay in phylick, it is a good fgne of hea:th when diſeales are not diverted and tranſla- 
tedinto the noblemetnbers and principall parts of the body ; even ſo it ſeemerh that when the vi- 
ces of ſuch as are in the way of reformation and amendment of lite change into paſſions thar 
are more mild and moderate, it is a good beginning of ridding them away cleane by little and 
little, EINE ITE 

TheLacedzmonian Ephori, which werethe high controllers of that whole State, demanded of 
the Muſician Phryzis, when he had ſetup two (rings more to his {even flringed-inftrument,wherther 
he would have them to cur in ſunder the trebbles ot the baſes,the higheſt or the loweli? but as for us, 
we had need to have ouraffeCtions cur both aboveand benearh, it we detire to reduce our actions 
toa meane and mediocrity, And ſurely this progreſfle or proceeding of ours to pertection, profeſ- 
ſeth rather ro let down the iighreſt firſt, ro cut off the extremity of paſhons in ex. eſſe, and to abate 
theacrimony of affe&tions before wedo any thing elte,in which as faith Sophocle, : 
Folke fooliſh and incontinen:; 

Moft furious be andviolent, ES re ts 
As for this one poinr, namely, that we oughtto transfer our judgement to ation, and not to ſufles 
our words to remaine bare and naked words ſtill in the aire,but reduce them to effect, we have al- 
ready ſaid,thatis the chiefeproperty belonging to our progrefle and going forward : now the prin- 
cipall arguments and fignes thereot berhele; if we have a zcale and fervent affection to imitate 
thoſe things which we praiſe; if we be forward and ready to execute that which weſo mn-h admire, 
and contrariwiſe will not admit nor abideto heare of ſuch things as we in our opinion diſpraiſe and 
condemne. Probable ir is and ſtandeth with great likelihood that the Athenians all in generall 
praiſed and highly eſteemed the valour and proweſfle of A4iltiades 3 but when Them#ſtoctes ſaid 


Tthatrhe victory and Trophee of 241riades would not give himleave to ſleep, bur awakened him in 


the night,plaine it is and evident,thar he not only prailed and admired, burhad a defire alſo to imi- 
rate him, and doas much himſelfe ; ſemblably, weare to make this reckoning, that our progrefie 
and proceeding in vertue is bur ſmall, when it reacheth no farcher than to praite only, and have in 


- admiration that which good men have worthily done, withour any morion and inclination of our 


will to imitate the ſame and effect the like. For neither is the carnall lore of the body effectuall, 
unlefle ſome little jealouke be mixed withall, nor the praiſe of vertne fervent and active, which 
doth not rouch thequick, and prick the heart with an ardent zeale inſtead of envy, untogood and 
commendable things, and the {ame deſirous to performe and accompliſh the ſame fully, For it is 
not ſufficientrhar the hearr ſhould be turned npſide down only. as 41cibiades was wont to ſay by the 
words and pos of the Philoſopher reading out of his chaire, even until the teares guſh out of 
the eyes: but he that truly doth profit and go forward, ought by comparing himſelfe with the 
works and aQions of 000d men, and thoſe that be perſe&ly vertuous, to feele withall in his own 
heart.as well a diſpleaſure with himſelfe, and a griefe in conſcience for that wherein he is ſhort and 
defeCtive, asalſoa joy and contentment in his ſpirit upon a hope anddefire ro be equall unto them, 
as being full of an affection and motion that never reſterh and lieth Rill, bur reſerbleth for all the 
world (according to the fimilitude of Simonides:) | 
The ſucking foale that keeps juſt pace, 
Dn a cog | ' = Andrans with dam in every place, xe ENTS | Ps 
AﬀeRting and deſiring nothing more than to be wholly united and concorporate with a good man, 
y mutation, For ſurely this 1s the paſſion peculiar and proper unto him thar truly raketh proficby 
the ſtudy of Ptiloſophy ; To love and cheriſh tenderly the diſpoftion and conditions of him 
Whoſe deeds he doth imitate and deſire to expreſle, with a certaine good will torender alwaies in 
Words, due honour unto them for their vertue, and aflay how how to faſhion and conforme him- 
felte likeunto-them, Bur in whomſoever thereis inſtilled or infuſed (I wor not what) contentious 
A £Vy,and conteſtation again(t ſuch as be h1s berters, ler him know that allthis proceedeth 
Oman heart exulcerated with jealouſie tor ſome authority,might,and repuration,and not upon any: 
ts, honour, or admiration of their vertues, Now. when as we begintolove oo0dmen.in fuch 
; ttithat (as Plato laith)weeſteemnot only the man himſe|fhappy who is tewperare ; or thoſe _ | 
| | x 
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ſed who be the ordinary hearers of ſuch excellent diſcourſes which daily come out of his mouth; 
bur alſo that we do affe&tand admire his countenance, his port, his gate, the caſt and regard ofhig 
eye, his{mile and manner of laughter,inflomuch as we are willing, as one would ſay, to be joyned, 
ſodered,and giued unto him; thenwe may beaflured certainly that we prot in vertue 3 yea, andſo 
much the rather.if we have in admiration good and vertuous men, not only in their prolperity, bur 
alio (like as amorous folke are weli enough p:eaſed with the iping or ſttammering tongue ; yea,and 
do like thepale colour of theſe whom tor the flower of their youth and beauty they love and think 
it beſeemeth them, as we read of Lady Parthea, who by her teares ard fad filence, ali heavy, affii. 
&edand blubbered as ſhe was, for the dolor and ſorrow thatſhe tocke for the death of her hug« 
band, ſeized "_ ſoas he he was enamoured rpon he; ) in their adverſity, ſo as wenever ſtart 
back for feareznor dread the baniſhmenr of 4r-/:aer, the impriſonment of Ara: aperas, the pover- 
ty of Socrates,or the condemnation of P; 05:05, but repute their vertve, defirable, lovely, and ami- 
able.even with alltheſe calamiries, and run airecily toward her for to kiſle and embrace her by our 
imitation, having alwales in our mouth at every one cf theſecroſie accadents thisnotable iperch 
of Emripides: | | 

Oh how each thing dt well become, 

Such generom hoorts bort: all and ſome | 
For we are never to feare or doubt cl:at ary good or honeſt thing ſhall ever be ableto avert from 
vertve this heavenly inſpiration and d1: incintiindt of aficetion, which not only 1s. not grieved and 
troubled at thoſethings which ſeemeunto men moſt ful! of miſery and calamity, bur alſo admireth' 
and'de::rerh to 11itare them, Herevpon alſo it followeth by good coniequence, that they who 
have on e receiied fo deep an impreflion in their hearts, take this courie with themſelves : That 
when they hegin any enterpriſe, or entcr into the adminiſi ration of government,or when any finiſter 
accident 1s pre-ented ynro tnem.they ſet betyre their eyes the exawpies of thoſe who either preſent- 
ly are, or heretotore havebeen, worthy perions, diſcourfing in this manner : What 1s it that Play 
would have done in this cate? What wowid have Epamizendasſaid to this ? How would Lycurgwor 
Ancfilau havebehated rhemfelves herein? After this ſort ( I fay ) will they labour to frame, com- 
pote,reforme, and adorne their manners, as it were, before a mirrour or looking-glafſe, to wit, in 
correcting any unicemely ipeech rnat they haveler fall, or repreſſing any paſſion rhat hath riſen in 
them. They that bave learned the names of the demi-gods called {4e: Datyli, know how toukk 
themas counter-charmes, or preiervatives againlt ſudden frights, pronouncing the ſame one aſter 
another re:dily and ceremoniouſly ; bor the remembrance and thinking upon erear and worthy men 
repreſented ſnddenly unto thoſe who are in the way of perſeQtion, and taking hold of them in all 
paſſions and complexions which {hallencounter them, holdeth them up ard keepeth them upright, 
char they cannotiall; and therefore this alſo may go for one argument and roken of proceeding in 
yertue, 

Over and beſides, not to be ſo much troubled with any occurrent, nor to bluſh exceedingly for 
ſhame asbefore-time, nor to ſeeke to hideor otherwiſe to alter our countenance or any thing. ſe 
abont us, upon the ſudden comming in place of a great or ſage perſonage unexpected, 'bur to pet- 
fift reſolute, ro go direQly toward him with bare and open face. are tokens that a man feelerh his 
conſcience ſetled and aflured, Thus -lexa:der the Great ſeeing a meflenger running rowardhi 
apace with a pleaſant and ſmiling countenance, and ſtretching ſo:th his hand afar off ro him: How 
now goodiellow (quoth he) what good news cant thou brins memore, unleſſe ir be ridings that 
Homer 1s riſen againe? Efteeming in truth that his worthy a&ts and noble deeds already archieved 
wanted nothing elſe.nor could be mide greater than they were, but only by being contecratedut- 


to pany by the w-itings of ſome noble ſpirir; evenſo a young man that growerh betcer and 


better every day.and hath reformed his manners. loving nothing more than to make himſelfe known 
what he is unto men of worth and honour: to ſhew vnto them his whole houſe and the order 
thereof, histab:e, his wife and children, his ftudies and intents ; to acquaint them with his ſayings 
and writings ; inſomuch as orherwhiles he is grieved in his heart to thinke and remember, either 
that his father naturall that begat him, orhis maſter thattaughr him. are departed out ofthis lite, 
for thatthey be not alive to ſee in whargoodeltate he is inandto joy thereat;neither would hewſh 
or pray tothe gods for any thing ſo much,as that they might reviveand come againe aboveground, 
for to be ſpeCtatovrs and eye-witneſſes of hislife and all his ations, Contrariwit, thoſe tharhave 
neglected themſelves and not endeavoured to do well, but are corrupt in their manners, cannot 
without teare and trembling abide roſee thoſe that belong unto them. no nor ſo much as to dreame 
of them, Addemoreover.it you pleaſe,unto that which hath been already ſaid,thus much a\ſofor? 
v00d token of progreflein vertue : Whenamanthinketh no fin or treſpaſſe ſmall, bur is very cates 
full and wary to avoid andſhun them all, For like as they who deſpaire ever to be rich,make No ac 
count ar all of ſaving a little expenſe 3 for thus they think ; Thar the ſparing of a ſmall matter can adde 
no erat thing unto their Rock.co heap it vp3 but contrariwiſe hope when a man ſees that he wat 

Te of the marke which he ſhooteth arzcauſerh that the nearer he commeth thereto» his 


covetouineſle is the more 3 even ſo itis inthoſe matters rhar pertaine to vertve : he who giveth nor 
place much,nor procederh to theſe ipecches : Well.and what ſhall we have after this ? Be it ſo 1OW: 
It will be better again for it another time.and ſuch like : but alwaies taketh heed to himſel/e in eve 
ry thing 3 and whenſoever vice inſinuating it ſelte into the leaſt fin and fault thar is, ſcemeth to Pr 
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tend and ſuggeſt ſome colourable excuſes for to crave pardon, 1s much diſcontented and difpleaſed ; 
he(Ifſay) giveth hereby good evidence andptgote that he hath a houſe within cleane and neat, and 
char he would not endure the leaſt impurity.anid ordure in the world to defile the ſame: For (as 


eAE(chyins faich) an opinion conceived once. that nothing that we have is great and to be eſteemed 
and reckoned of, cauſerh us to be careleſſe and negligent inſmallmatters, They that make apal- 


liſado,a rampier, or rough mud wallcare nor much to pur into their work any wood that comimerh 
next hand, neither 15 1t greatly matertall to rake thereto any rabbiſh or None that they can meer with, 
or firlt commeth intotheireye,"yea, and if it werea pillat fallet from a monument or ſepulchre 3 
ſemblably do wicked ard lend folke,whogarher,thrumble, and heape up togerher all ſorts of gaine, 
all ations that be 1n their way,itmakes no matter what ; bur ſuch as profit in vertue,who are alrea- 
planted, and whoſe golden! toundation 6f a good life is laid (as it were) for ſome ſacred remple 
or royallpalace,wili not take handovet head;any fhuffe ro build thereupon, neither will they worke 
by aime,but every thing ſhallbe couched, laied, and ranged by line and levell, that 1s to ſay, by rhe 
«quare and cule of reaſon: which 1s the cauſe (as we thinke )rhat Polycletus the famous imager was 
wont toſiy :. That the hatdeſt peece of all the worke remainedthen to do, when rhe clay and the 
naile met rogether 3 Ggnifyingthus much: Thar the chicfe point of cunning and pertection was 1n the 
up-ſhot and' end of all, | Sig 
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Of Superſtition, 
The Summary. 
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i Thhould ſeeme that Plutarch compoſedthis bookin mockery and derifion of the Jews whom hc toucheth 
and girdeth at in one place, and whoſe religion he mingleth with the ſuperitition of P:gans; to as much 
purpoſe (1 wis) as that which he delivereth in a diſcourſe at the table, where he comp-reth the fe.iſt of the 
Tal eraaclesordained by the eternall and almighty God, with the Bacchanales and ſuch tirks::g ordures of 
idolarers; thinking verily that Bacchus was the god of the Jews, This [land-r of his aid falſe calum- 
nition ought to be imputed unto that ignorance of the true Gods wherein Piutarch d:d remaine inwrapped: 
Je: i nt hethe man alone who hath derided and floutedthe religion of the Jews 3 but ſuch ſcoffes and de- 
rigors of the ſages and wiſe men of this world,eſpecially a:d above all wheathey are addreſſed againſt God, 
fall upon the head of the authors and deviſersthereof.to their utter confuſion, Icreover - as touching this 
point yhat ſome have thought this preſent diſcourſe wherein he endeavoureth and laboarethto prove ſuper- 
ſi:tion to be more perilous than Atheiſme is dangerous to be read, and containeth falſe doftrine 3 for that 
ſuperſtition of the twaine is not ſo bad3 IT ſay that in regard of the fooliſh devotion of Plurarch, and ſuch 
as himſelfe which in no wiſe deſerveth the name of religion, but ts 1ndeea aderiſion and profanition of true 
piety ana godlineſſe, it were not amiſſe to affirme that ſrperſtitioa is more wretched and miſerablethan A- 
theiſmezconfidering that leſſe hartfulland dangerous it is for a mas 0t to have his minda#d ſole troubled 
at all and diſqtieted with afamaſticall illuſion of idolls and Chimezra's iz the aire,thaa to fearezhonour,aud 
ſerve them in ſuch ſort 45 juſtice and humanity ſhould in marner be aboliſhed by ſuch ſuperſtitions idelaters, 
To be ſhort, that it were better to defeat and overthrow at once all falſe gods, than to lodge any one in his 
head, for to languiſh thereby in perpetuall miſery, Concerning true religion andthe extremitics thereof, 
the caſe is otherwiſe, and the queſtion diſputable, which we leave to Divines and Theologians to ſcan upon, ' 
to diſcorrſe and determine, ſince our intention and purpoſe urgeth us not at this timeto diſcourſe here- 
2p0n, | 
But toreturne untoour author,confidering that which we come to touch; Atheiſts cannot find how to 
prevaile and maintaine their opinion: for ſufficient proceſſe and accuſation againſt themſelves they carry 
every minnte of an houre in their canterized aud ſeared conſcience: but he ſheweth that to worſhip and ſerve 
7.@ny idols, is a thing without com pariſon 0re d:plerable than to diſavow and diſclaime them all, But to 
prove this.after he had diſcovered the courſe of ſuperſtition and Atheiſm1,6d decla-edthe diff erence of theſe 
wo extremities, he ſaith inthe firſf place, that ſuperſtition is the moſt unworthy aud unſeemety of all the 
Paſſions of the ſoule, proving the ſame by divers reaſons, towit, T hat the ſuperſtitious man is in continual 
perplexity,he dreadeth his own idoll no le ſſe than a cruelltyrant, and imagineth athouſaud evils even after 
Dl death, After this he taketh a view of the Atheiſt, and oppoſeth him againſt the ſuperſtitions, reſol- 
V1ng upon $4 age that the ſuperſtitious perſon is more miſerable of the twaine, as well in adverſity 4s 
proſperity. and to confirme and ſatisfie his aſſertion,he ſetteth down many argumentsand notable examples, 
Moreover heſheweth that the ſuperſtitions perſon is an enemy to all deity or goodheadzhe patteth cleane out 
of his he artzarditreadeth under foot all humanity aud r1ghteouſneſſe for to pleaſe e his idols, and in one word, 
that he is the moſt wretched caitife in the world, Andfor a concluſion he exhorteth u4 ſo to flie ſuperſtiti- 
02.that we Lold our ſelves from falling into Atheiſm keeping in the middle between ; of which point every 
Lood an ought to conſider and thinke upon well, and in good earneſt in theſe latter times of the world, al- mn 
'eit hewho advertiſeth #15 thereof 12 thi s place never brew what was true religion, 2 ” 
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He ignorance and want of true knowledge, as touching the gods, divided even from the 
beginning into tWo branches » meeting on.the one f:de with {tubborne andobſinate na. 
cures, as it were, With a churliſh peece of ground, hath in them engendred Impiery and 
Atheiſme 3 and on the other. ſide, lighting upon gentle and tender ipirirs like a moiſt and 
ſoftſoile.hath bred andimprinted therein ſuperſtition: now as alierrour inopinionand Judgment, 
and namely in theie matters, 1s hurrfull and dangerons enough 3 ſo if itbe accompanied with ſome 
paſſon of the mind it is moſi pexrumous, For this we mult thinke, that every one of theſe paſſions 
reſembleth a deception that 1s feaverous and inflamed ; and like as the diſlocations ct any joynts 
In a mans body out of their place joyned with a wound be worſe than others tobe cured; evenſs 
the diſtortions and errovrs of the mind meeting with ſome paſſion are more difficult to be refore 
med, As for exampie, tet caſe that one do thinke that the little motes and indi» ihble bodies cal- 
led 4tonzi, together with voidneſle and emprineſle, bethe firſt elements and principles whereof al 
things are made 3 certainly this 1s an erroneous andfale opinion of his 3 howbeit the ſamebree« 
deth no ulcer, no feavercaufing diſordinate pulie in the arteries, nor yet any pricking and trouble. 
ſome paine, Doth ſome one hold that riches is the ſoveraigngood of man ? This errourand falſe 
opinion harh a ruſt, or canker,and a worme thar eateth into the ſoule and tranſporteth the ſame be- 
ſides it ielfe, it ſuffereth itnot to take any repole.1t Ringerh, it pricketh it and ſetterh it agadding, it 
itthroweth it down headlong ( as it were ) from high rocks, it ifleth and ftrangleth it, and inone 
word it bereaverh ir of all Iiberty and franke ſpeech, Againe, are there ſome perſwaded, thatver- 
rue and vice be {ubſt-nces corporalland materiall > This haply is a grofle ignorance anda foule er- 
rour howbeit not lamentable nor werthyro be deplored: but there be other judgements and opini 
ons like unto this; 4 


O wertue wretched and miſerable, _ 

Noug ht elſe but words and windwarialn—__—_____ 

The: ſery/d I daily with all reverence, i” 

As if thou hadſt been ſomereall eſſence : 

Whereas injuſtice negletted T have, | 

Which would have made me a man rich and brave ; 

Intemperance che have I caſt behind, 

Of pleaſures all,the mother deare and kind, 
Such as theſe verily we oughtro pitry, yea, and withall to be offended at, becauſe in whoſe minds 
they are once entered ard ſetled rhey engender many maladies and paſſions like unto wormesal 
ſuch filchy vermine, But now to come unto thoſe which at this preſent are in quetiion: Impieryd 
Atheiſme, bcing a falſe perſwation andlewd beliefe, that there is no ſoveraigne Naturemolt happy 
and incorrvptible, ſeemeth by increduliry of a God-head to bring miſcreants to a certaine (tupiduy, 
bereaving them of all ſenſe and feeling, conſidering that the end of this miſ- beiiefe rhat thereis no 
God,is to be void altogether of feare: As for ſuperſtition.according as the nature of rhe Greek word 
(which Ggnifieth Feare of the Gods) doth imply, is a paſſionate opinion and turbulent imagination, 
imprinting in the heart of man a certain fearetulneſs,which doth abate his courage and humblehn 
down to the very ground. whiles he is perſwaded thatthey be gods indeed. but ſuch as be noyſome, 
hurrfull, and doing mitchiefe unto men: In ſuch ſort,that the impious Arheift having no motion 
all as tonching the Deity and Divine power, and the ſuperſtitious perſon moved and affected thete- 
ro after a perverſe ſort.and otherwiſe than he ſhould, are both out of theright way, For ignoratke 
as it doth ingenerate in the one anunbeliefe of that ſoveraigne Nature which is the caule of al 
coodnefle ; ſo itimprinceth in the other a misbeliefe of the Deity, as being the cauſe ofevill 3 
that as it ſhquld ſeeme, Impiety or Atheiſme is a falſe judgement and opinion of rhe Godhead; 
and ſuperſtition apaſſion proceeding from an erroneous perſwaſion, True it is, that all maladies"! 
the ſonle are foule.and thepaſſions naught 3 howbeit in ſome of them, rhere is a kind of (I wot 00 
what) alacrity,havghtineſle, and jollity, proceeding from thelightneſle of the mind 3 andro lay 
a word, there is in a manner not one of them all, deſtitute of one active motion or other, oy 
for ation; bur a common impurtation this is,and a blame laid generally upon all paſſions, that 
their violent pricks (as it wete) they incite, provoke, urge, compell, and force reaſon; only feat, 
which being no lefle void of audacity and boldnefle, than of reaſon ; carrieth with it a cert 
blockiſhneſle or {tupidity, deſtitute of a&ion, perplexed, idle, dead, without any exploit orel 
whatſoever 3 whereupon it isnamed in Greeke Ae, that is to ſay, a Bond, and Tdg&&;, that 5? 
ſay, Trouble:for that itboth bindeth and allo troublerh the mind. Bnr of all ſorts of feare, the 
none ſo full of perplexity.none ſo unfit for a&ion as that of ſuperſtition, The man who faileth88 
is not afraid of the ſea 3 neither feareth he the wars who followeth not warfare ; no more than 
who keepeth home and ſtirreth not out of doores is afraid of thieves that rob by the high wayſide 
or the poore man who hath novghe to loſe of the Sycophant or promoter ; norhe that liven 
meane eſtate of envy ; nomore (1 ſay) than he thar is inGalatia feareth earth-quake, or in w## | 
piarhunder and lightning : bur the ſuperſlicious nian that Rands in feare of the gods, feare? 
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things,the land, the ſea, the aire, the skie,darkneſſe, light: filence, and his very dreames, _ Servants _ 
whiles they be aſleep; forget the rigour and hardnefle of their maſters.Sleep eaſerh the chaines.gives 
and ferters of choſe that lye by the heeles bound in priſon; dolorous inflammations, ( mart wounds, 
ainfull ulcers, and morimals that eateand conſume the fleſh, yee!d ſome eaſe and alleviation unto 
patients Whilesthey be aſleep, according as he faith inthe Tragedy: 
O ſweet repoſe, O ſleepſo gracions, 
That doth allay our maladics, 
How welcome art thou unto us, 
Bringing in ſeaſonremedies? 
Thus ſaid he : But ſuperſtition will not give aman leave thus to ſay: For it alone maketh no truce 
during ſleep 3 it permitteth not the ſoule at any time to breath andtake reſt, nonor ſuffererh it ro 
Iuck up her ſpiritsand rake heart againe by removing our of her the unpleaiant, tart and croubie- 
jome opinions as touching the divine power 3 but as if the ſleep of ſuperi;irious iolke were a very 
hell and place of damned perſons, ls doth preſent unto them terrible viizons and montirons fanſies ; 
it raiſerh devils,fiends, andfuries, which torment the poore and miſerable ſoule ; it driveth her out 
of herquiet repoſe by her own fearefulldreames, wherewith ſhe whippeth, ſcourgeth, and punt- 
ſherh her ſelfe (as if ir were ) by ſome other, whoſe cruel] and unreaionable commandements ſhe 
doth obey 3 and yer here is not all ; for, that which worle is, ſuch ſuperſtitious perſons aiter 
they be awakened out of their ſleep and riſen, donotas other men, deſpiſe their dreames, and 
either lavgh thereat or take pleaſure therein; for that they lee there is nothing truein ali their 
yviFons ms. lufons which ſhould trouble and terrifie them ; but being ef. aped our of the ſha- 
dow- of thoſe falſe i}lufions, wherein there 1s no hatme or hurt at all, they deceive and trou' le 
themſelves in good earneſt, ſpending their ſubſtance. and goods infinitely upon magicians, zuglare, 
enchanters, and ſuch like deceivers whom they light upon, who beare a man in hand and thys ſay 
unto him: | | FIR: > | 
| Iffrighted thou be with fanſies in ſleep, 
Oy haunted withHecatethat beneath doth beep, 
Call for an old trot thar rends thy backhoule, and plungethy felte in the ſea-water, and fit a whole 
dayupon the ground, | | | 
O Greeks, you that would counted be moſt wiſe, 
Theſe barbarous and wicked toies deviſe, | | 
Namely, upon a vaine and fooliſh ſuperſtition, enjoyving men to begrime and bewray themſelves 
with durt, tolie and wallow in the mire, to obierve Sabbaths and ceaſe from worke, to lic proftrate 
and groveling upon the earth with the face downward, to fit upon the ground in open pla. e,andto 
make many range and extravagant adorations, Intimes paſt the manner was,among rhole eſpeci- 
ally who would entertaine and obſerve lawfull mufick, to command thoſe that began to play upon 
the harpe or citterne, to ſing thereto with a juſt mouth, tothe endchey ſhould ſpeake no diſhonelt 
thing; and even we alſo require and thinke ir meet to pray unto the $ods with a yult and right 
mouth.&not topry in the beaſt ſacrificed;to look into the intrails to obſerve whether rhe rongne 
thereof be pure and right, and inthe meane time perverting and poliutins our own tongues with 
ſirange and abſurd names.infe&ing and defiling the ſame with barbarous tearmes,offending thereby 
the gods, and violating rhe dignity of that religion which 1s received from our anceſtors.and autho- 
r1zed inour own Countrey, The Comicall Poerſaid pleaſantly in one Comedy, ipeaking of tho'e 
Who laid their bedſteds thick with oold and filver: Why do you make yourileep deare and cottly 
unto your ſelves, which is the only gift that the gods have given us freely? Even to may a man very 
wellſay (and withgrear reaſon ) unto thoſe that are ſuperſtirious : Seeing that the god: have be- 
Rowed upon us ſleep, forthe oblivion and repoſe of our miſeries, why makeſt thou ir a very i:ell 
and placeof continnall and dolorous torment to thy poore ſoule, which cannot flze nor havere- 
courſe unto any other ſleep bur that which 15 troubleſome unto thee ? Heraclitzs was wont to 
ay: Thatmen all the whiles they were awake, enjoyed the benefir of no other world, bnr thar 
which wascommonuanto all ; but when they ſlept every one had a wor'd by himſelfe: bur ſurely, 
the ſuperſticions perſon hath not ſo much as any part.of the common world. for neither whiles he is 
awake hath he the true uſe of reaſon and wiſdome, nor when he ſleeperh is he delivered from feare 
and ſecured; but one thing or othertroublerh him ill: his reaſon 1s aſleep, his feare is alwaies 3- 
Wake ; ſothat neither can he avoidhis own harme quite.nor find any meanes to put it by, and turne 
it off, Polycrates the tyrant was dread and terrible in Samos, Periander in Corinth, but no man feared 
Eltherthe one or the other.who withdrew himſelfe into any free city or popular State ; as for him 
Who ſtandeth indread and feareof the imperiallpower of the gods, asof ſome rigorous and incxo- 
4 whither ſhallhe retire and withdraw himſelfe ? Whither ſhall he flye ? Where ſhall 
hefinda land,where ſhall hemeer with ſea, without agod? Into whar ſecret part ofthe wor:d{poore 
man)wilt thou berake thy ſelfe, whereinrhou maieſtlye cloſe and hidden. and be affured that thou 
at without the puiſſance and reach ofthe oods? There is a law that provideth for miſerable ſlaves, 
hen tgas For hardly intreared by.cheir maſters, are out of all hope thar they ſhall be enfranchiled 
h acc Itce, namely, thatthey may demand to be ſold againe. and to changerheir maſter; if haply 
tney mayby that means come by a betrer and more eafie ſervitude under another: bur this ſnpeiſtt- 
ton alloweth us not thar liberty to change our gods for the better, nay, there is not agod w = 
| oun 
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found in the world, whom a ſuperſtitious perſon doth not dread, conſidering that he feareth ty 
rurelar gods of his native countrey, andthevery gods proteCtors of his nativity: hequakerhgg 
before thole gods which areknown to be ſaviourspropitious and gracious ; he ttemblerh for fete 
when he thinketh of themat whoſe hands we crave riches, abundance of goods,concord,peace,nj 
the happy ſucceſſe of the belt words and deeds that we have, Now if theſe thinke tharbon JIN 
oreat calamity,laying thus : | 

O heavy croſſe and woefull miſery, 

Man andwoman ta bein thrall-eſtate: 

And namely, if their ſlavery 

Be under Lords unfortunate, Ns 
How much more grievous,thinke you, 1s their ſervitude which they enduse, who cannot flye, why 
cannot run away and eſcape,who cannot change and rurne to another, Alrars there beuncowhic 
bad ſervants may flye for {uccour ; many SanRuaries there be and: priviledged Churches fortherrs 
and robbers, from whenceno man is ſo hardy as to pluck and pull them our, Enemies after they ax 
defeated and put to flichr, if in the very rout and chaſe they can rakehold of ſomeimage of the 
gods, or recover ſome temple and get it over their heads once, are ſecured and aſſured of ther 
lives ; whereas the ſuperſtitious perſon is moſt affrighted,ſcared, and put infeareby that, wherein 
all others who be afraid of extremeſt evils that can happen to man repole their hope and truſt, Ne. 


ver 20 aboutto pull perforce a ſuperſtitious man our of ſacred temples, for in them heismoR gi. 


&edandtormented, What needs many words? In all men death is the end of life; - butit is acth 
in ſuperſtition, for it extendeth and reacheth fartherthanthe limits and uttermoſt bonnds then 
making feare longer than this life, and adjoyningunto death animagination of 1immortall miſery; 
andeventhen, when there ſeemeth to be an end andceſlation of all ſorrows and travels, be ſure. 
ſtitious men perſwaded that they muſt enter into others which be endlefle and eyerlaſtine: i| 
dreame of (Iwot not what) deep gates of a certaine Pluto or infernall God of hell, which 
for to receive them 3; of fiery rivers alwaies burning ; of hollow gulphs and flouds of Styx tos; 
for them 3 of uglyand hideous darkneſle to over-ſpread them, full of ſundry apparitions ; ofs 
hoſts and ſorrowful ſpirits, repreſenting unto them grizly and horrible ſhapes to ſee, and asfere. 

Pal and lamentable voices to heare : what ſhould I ſpeake of judges, of tormentors, of bottonle 
pits,and gaping caves,full of all ſorrs of torture and infinite miſeries, Thusunhappy and wrethel 
{uperſtition, by fearing overmuch and without reaſon, that which it imagineth to be novght, nee: 
taketh heed how it ſubmitterh it ſelfe to all miſeries ; and for want of knowledge how ro ayoidthis 
paſſionate trouble, occaſioned by the feare of the gods, torgerh and deviſeth toir ſelfe an expedui 
on of inevitable evils even aſter death, The impiety of an Atheiſt hath none of all this geere ; mal 
true it is, that his ignorance 1s nnbappy> and that a great calamity and miſery it is unto the ſoul, 
either toſee amiſſe, or wholly to be blinded, inſo great and worthy things, as having of manyes 
the principall and cleareſt of all, to wit, the knowledge of Godextin&t and pur out ; but ſurely (x 
Iſaid befcre) thispaſſionatefeare, this ulcer and fore of conſcience, this trouble of {puitzthis {e- 
vileabje&tionis not in his conceit ; theſe go alyaies with the other, who have ſuch a ſuperſiitins 
opinion of the gods, Plato faith that mulick was givenunto men by thegods, as a fingularmens, 
to make them more modeſt andgracious,yea,and to bring them,as it were,into tune,and cauſethen 
to be better conditioned,and norfor delight and pleaſure, nor totickle theeares: for falling ourasit 
doth many times,thar tor defanlrand want of the Muſes and Graces, there is a great confuſion and 
diſorder 1nthe periods and harmonies, the accords and conſonances of the mind, which breaketh 
out other whiles outragiouſly by meanes of intemperance and negligence ; muſick is of that pot! 
that it ſerreth every thing againe in good order and their due place ; for according as the Poet Ii 
darus (auth : | 

To whatſocver from above, 

God Jupiter doth caſt no love, 

Tothat the woice melodious 

Of Muſes ſeemeth odious, 
Inſomuch as they fall into firs of rage therewith,and be very fell and angry 3 like as it is reportedo! 
rygers, whoif they heare the ſound of drums or tabors round about them, will grow furiousand 
ſtarke mad, untill inthe end they teare themlelves in peeces : ſo that there commeth lefle harmeunto 
them who by reaſon of deateneſſe or hard hearing, have no ſenſe ar allof muſick, and are nothuwy 
moved and affected therewith : a great infortunity this was of blind Tzreſias, that he could not { 
his children and friends, but munch more unfortunate and unhappy were Athamas and Agavey Wii, 
ſeeing their children, thought they ſaw lions.and (tags, And no doubt when Hercalesfellto beet 
raged and mad, better it had been and more expedient forhim, that he had not ſeennor known li 
own children, than ſo to deale with thoſe who were molt deare unto him, and whom he loved 
more than all the world beſides,as if they had been his mortall enemies, Thinke you not then,thil 
there is the ſame difference between the paſſions of Atheiſts and ſuperRitious folke ? Arheilts hait 
no fight nor knowledge of the gods atall, and the ſuperſtitions thinke there are gods, though the] 
be perſwaded of them amiſſe ; Atheiſts neglect them altogether as if they were not; butthe ſuper 
{titious eſteeme that ro be rerrible, which 1s gracious and amiable nay and tyrant-like, which 


kind and father-like ; hurtfull and dammageable unto us, which ismoſt careful} of our good and Fe. 
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ag oaBo . _—_ An ones,... 
bring all the Charmes, ſpeis, and ſox<eries they cancome by andhavg them abour hisneck Or other 


parts ot his body (as it, were) upon altake,as £9» was wontto lay,... 


q 
1 


Ir is reported that Tyribaſus, when he ſhould have been apprehended by che Perſians, drew his 
Cymiter, and (as he yasa valiant man of his hands ) detended himtelfe valiantly ; bur to foone % 
they that came to lay hands on: him cried our and proteſted that they were to attach himinty 
Kipgs name,and by commiſhon from his Majeſty;he laid down his weapon aforeſaid immediate, 
and offered both his hands to be bound and pinnioned, Ayd is not this whercof we treat the ſem: 
blablecaſe? Whereas others withſtand their adverfity,repeil and pur back their afflictions,and wort 
all the means they can.for to avoid,eſcape,and turneaway that which they would not haveto come 
upon them, A ſvuperſlitious perſon will heare no man, bur ſpegke 1n this wiſe to himſelfe : Wretchel 
man that thou arc, all this thou ſuffereſt at the hands of God, and. this is befallen unto thee by his 
commandemenr.and the divine providence 3 all hope he rejecterh,he doth abandon and berray hin. 
ſelte, and looke whoſoerer come to ſuccourand help him, thoſe he ſhunnerh and repelleth frog 
him, Many croſſes there be and calamitiesin the world, otherwiſe moderate and tolerable, which 
ſuperſtition maketh miſchievous andincurable, _ | 
Thar ancient King Midas in old time being troubled and difquieted much in his mind ( a5; 
ſhould ſeeme) with certaine dreames and vifions,in the end tell into ſuch a melancholy and deſi 
that willingly he made himielfe away by drinking buls blond, And Ariſtodemus King of Meflenians, 
in that war which he waged againſt the Lacedzmonians, when it hapned that the dogs yelleda 
houled like wolves, and that there grew about the aitar ofhis houſe the herbe called Dent de Chi 
or Dogs grafſe, whereupon the wilards and ſoothſayers were afraid ( as of ſome tokens yreſag 
evill ). conceived ſuch an inward griete, and tooke1o deep a thought, that he fell into de peratin 
and killed himſelfe, As for N:cias the Generall of the Achenian Army, haply it had been far bette 
that by the examples of. Midas and Ar:todemus he had been delivered and rid from his ſuperſit; 
on, thanfor feare of the ſhadow occaſioned by the ecliple of the moone to have fittenſlillshe 
didand do nothing, unrill the eyemigs environed and encloſed him round about ; and after tha 
forty thouſand of Athenians were either put torhe ſword or taken priſoners, to comealiveintothe 
hands of his enemies, and loſe his life with ſhameand diſhonour: tor inthe darkenefle occaſion 
by the oppoſitionof theearth juk in the mid, between the ſunand the moon, whereby her bod 
was ſhadowed and deprived ot light:there was nothing for him to teare, and namely atſuch atine 


- when there was cauſe for him to haveſtood upon his feet and ſerved valiantiy inthe field ; butthe 


darinefſe of blind tuperſtition was dangerous to trouble and con'ound the judgement of a man who 
waspoſlefſed therewith at-the very inltape, yhen his occaſions required molt the uſe of his witad 


underſtanding : es 
The ſea already troubled is | 
, With billows blew within the ſound, 
'. Up tothe capes and chifs ariſe - 
Thick miſty clouds which gather round 
Abont their tops,where they do ſeat, 
|  Fore-ſhewing ſhortly tempeſts great, 
A good and skilful Pilor ſeeing thus Cop wel to pray unto the gods for toeſcape the imminentd- 
ger. andto invocateand call upon thole Saints for help, which they after call Saviours : buralthe 
while __ he is thus at his devout prayers, he holdeth the helme hard, he letteth downthecroſ 
ſaile-yar | | 
yard, Thus _— firuckthe maine ſaile down the maſt, 
He ſcapes the ſea,with darkneſſe _—_ | ; 
6 eiveth the husbandman a precepr, betore he begin to drive the plough or ſowlis 
feed: | F | 
To Ceres chaſte his vows to make, 
To Jove likewiſe god of his land, 
Forgetting not the while to take 
| The end of -h#s plough-taile in hand, 
And Homer bringeth in 4jax being at the point ro enter into combat with Hefor, willing the 


Greeks to prayfor him unto-the gods 3. bur whites they prayed, heforgarnor toarme himſelle al 


| Pres, Semblably, Agamemnor after he had givencommandement to his ſouldiers who werety 
_ hghr, | 


Each one his laynce 'and fpeareto whet, 
Ht (hield likewiſe fitly to ſet, 
Then,and not before;prayerh unto Japiter inthis wiſe : ' 
O Jupiter vaxchſafe me of thy grace, 
Theft ately kall of Pxiamus to race, 


For God is rhe hope of vertue and valour, not the pretence of ſloth and cowardiſe, Butthe Jew 

wereſo ſuperſtitious,thar ontheir Sabbath ( ſiting Rill even whiles the enemies reared their ſcaling 

ladders and gained the wals of their City)they never ſtirred foor.nor roſe for the matter, butrema' 

ned faſt tied and inwrapped intheir ſuperſtition as it were in inet, Thus you ſee what ſuperſtition 

151n thoſe occutrences-of -times and affaires which ſucceed not to ourmind, bur contraryto he 
| I | 
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will (that 4s £0 ſay)in adverfity.: and as for times and occaſions of mirth, whenall-thingsfall our 
ro a mansdelirey 10-15 no: betterthan 1mplety or atheiime 3 and nothing 15 ſo. joyous unto man, 
as the ſolemnity of fealtivall holidaies, grear feaſts, and tacritices before theremples ot the gods, 
the myſtical and facred .rites - performed when we are purified and cieanſed trom our fins, 
the ceremoniall ſepvice of .the.gods. when we wotſhip and .adore them 3 in which all,” a ſy- 

rticions:man 18 no better”than the Atheiſt: . tormarke an Atheiſt in allcheſe, he will laugh ar 
chem umcill he be ready togo befide himfelte ; theſe royes will ter him (11ay)into a fit of Sardoni- 
anlaughing, when :he ſhall ſee. their vanities ; and ctherwhiles he wiilnot itickro fay ſoftly in the 
eaxeof ſometamiliar friendabour him: What mad tolke be theie? How arethey our of their righr 
wits, and; enraged, who. tuppoje that ſuch things as theſedo pleaſe the gods ? Setting this at:de, 
there isno harmear all in him.: Astor the ſupertbtrious perſon, willing he is, bur. not able, to joy 
and rake. plealure.; for ms heart. 15 much like unto that City which Sephocles delcriberh-inthele 
yeiſes:: - Þ ® .* 


> Hs , Which atone time 5s full of incenſe ſweet, 
on 11. 433 Reſornding minthwith lod triump.. ant ſour, 
\ And yet tre ſame doth ſhew in every ſtreet 
Ss SY £92 07 Atl gs of griefe, with pl1ints and gromes among, IT, 
He looketh with a pale face;under his chapler of lowers upon his head ; he ſacrificeth,and yer qua- 
keth for feare 3 hemaketh his prayers with atrembling voice ; he putteth incenſeinto the hre, and 
his hand ſhaketh withall ; to be ſhort, he makeththe ſpeech or ſentence of Pycha99-a5 tobe vaine 
and fooliſh, who was wont to ſay : That we are then in beſt caſe when we approach unto the gods 
and worſhip them.:For verily even then it 1s when tuperftitious people are moſt wretched and mi- 
ferable,to wit, when they-enter. into the temples and {anCtuaries of the gods;as if they went into.the 
dens of beares,holes of ſerpents anddragons,or caves of whales and ſuch monſter; ot the fea, I mar- 
vell much therefore at trhemywho call the miſcreance and ſin of Atheiſts, Impiety, and give not that 
namerather to ſuperſtition, And yer Anaxagoras was accuſed of impiety 3 tor that he held and faid 
that the ſun.was a one: whereas, never man. yet called the Cimmerian; impious or godiefſe, be- 
: caule rhey ſuppoſe and beleeverthereis no Sun atall, Whar ſay you then? Shall he who thinkerh 
\ that there be no gods: at all be taken for a profane perſon and excommunicate ?. Andſhallnot he 
who belceveth them to be ſuch as ſuperſtitious ſolke imagine them, be thought infe&ed with more 
impious and wicked opinions ? For mine own part, I would be betterpleaſed and content, if men 
ſhould ſay of me thus: Thereneither is norever was inthe world a man named Plztarch, thanto 
give out of me and ſay : Plytarchis an unconſant man, variable, cholerick, full of revengetfor the 
lealt occaſton that is, or diſpleaſed or given to grieve for a ſmall matter ; whoif when you invite 
others to ſupper he be lefr our and not bidden, or if upon ſome bufinefle you beler and hindered, ſo 
that you come not to his doore for to vifit him, or otherwiſe do nor ſalute and fpeake unto him 
triendly,will be ready to eate your heart with ſalt, ro fet uponyou with his fangs, and bite you, will 
not ſticktocatch up. one of your little babes and worry him, or will keep ſome miſchievous wild 
beaſt of purpoſe to put into your corne-fields,your vineyardsor orchards, for tro devouteand ſpoile 
all your trajts, When Timothens the muſician one day in an open Theater at Athens chanted the 
prates of Diana, giving unto her in his ſong the attributes of Thyas, Phabas, Mwnas, and Lyſſas, 
thatis to ſay,Furious,Poſleſſed,Enraged.and Starke mad; as Poers are wont to do.Cine/as another 
minftrell or muſician, roſe up from out of the whole audience,and ſaid thusaloud unto him : Would 
God thou hadſta daughter of thoſe qualities, And yet theſe: ſuperſtitious folke thinke the ſame of 
Diana, yea, and worſe to : neither have they a better opinion of 4 polls. Juno, and Veans; ſor all of 
them they ſeare and tremble at, And yet what blaſphemy uttered Niobe againlt Latona, likeunto 
that which ſuperſtition hath perſwaded fooliſh people to beleeve of that goddefle? ro wit,that ſhe 
being diſpleated with the reproachfull words that Niobe gave her, killed with herarcows all the 
chldren of that filly woman, | 
' Even daughters ſixe, andſons as many juſt, 
pt, Of ripe yeares all,zo hulp but dye they'muſt. [9,2 | by | 
io nſatiable was ſhe of the calamities of another;ſo implacable was her anger, For grant it were ſo, 
that this goddefle was full of ealland choler ; ſay, that ſhe rooke an hatred to lewd and wicked per- 
{ons,orgrieved and could not endure to heare her ſelfe reproached, or to laugh ar humane folly and 
Ignorance; certes ſhe ſhould have been offended and angry, yea, and diſcharged her arrows up- 
on theſe, who untruly impure. and aſcribe unto her that burerneſſe and exceeding cruelty, and 
ſtick nor both ro deliverin words, andallo roſer down inwriting ſuch things of her, We charge 
arg with beaſtly and barbarous immanity , for ſaying thus in the laſt booke of Homers 


lads, 


O that I could his liver get 
FO PEPTOTNE Amids his corps, to bite and eat; ky a os FEET Ot 
c T tne Syrian goddefſe, ſuperſtitious folke are perſwaded that if any one doeate Exchoiſes or 
LE little fiſh % Aphye, ſhe will likewiſe gnaw their legs, filltheir bodies with ulcers, and purcifie 
orrot heir liver, To concludetherefore; 'it is impiouſly done to blaſpheme the gods and ſpeake 


"badly of them; and 1s ir. not impious to thinke and imagine the ſame, oÞþ bu that it is the 
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"Opinion and conceir of the blaſphiemer and foule-mouthed : profane j which maketh his, 
| | Eo T 2 | ſpeech 
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ſpeech to be reputednaught and wicked ? For even we our ſelves:deteft and abhor foule lavguage, 
for nothing ſo much as becauſe it is a ſigne of a malicious ming, and thole we take tor to beour 
enemies Whogive out bad words of us, in rhis retpe&, that we luppoſe them to be faithleſſe and 
not to be tru{ied, but rather ill affected nnro us, and thinking badly of us, Thus youlee whar judpe. 
menr ſuperſtition folke have of the gods, when they imagine them to be dull and blockiſh, rreache. 
rous and diſloyall, variable and fickle minded, tull of revenge,ccruell,melancholick,and apr to fret Nt 
. ererylittle matter: whereuponit muſt needs follow.thar the ſuperltitiousmandorh both hare and 

alſo dread the gods ; for how canir otherwile be, confidering that he is perſwaded that all the 
orearelt calamities which eirher he hach endured in times patt, or is like to luffer herealterproceed 
tromthem 3 now whoſoever haterh and feareth thegods he is no doubr their enemy ; neirheri; 
it to be wondred art for all rhis, that although he ſtand in dread of them, yerhe adoreth and wor. 
ſkipperh themhe prayeth and ſacrificeth unto them, frequenterhiduly and devyoutly their temple, 
and is $,0t willingly out of them; for do wenot ſee it ordinarily that reverence is done untoy- 
rants,that men make courr unto them, and cry, God ſaveyour grace 3 yea, and ere&golden ſtatues 
to the honour of them ? howbeit as great devotion and divine honour as they dounto themin 
outward appearance;they hate and abhor them ſecretly to the heatr, Hermolays courted Alexander, 
and was ſerviceable about him: Payſanias was one of the {quires of the body to King Philip, and(o 
was Chereasto Caligulathe Emperour ; but there was not of theſe but even when heſervedthem 
ſaid thus in his hearr, 7 
Certes tn caſe it did now lie in me, 
Of thee (thoutyrant) rcevenged would T be, ER | 
Thus you ſeethe Arheilt thinketh there be no gods ; bur the ſuperſtitious perſon wiſheth that there 
were none ; yer he beleeveth even againſt his. willchartherebe, nay, he dare not otherwiſe do for 
feare ofdeath. Now if he cou'd (like as Tazta/usdefired tro gofrom under the tone that hung ovet 
his head)be diſcharged of this teare which no lefle doth prefle. him down,ſurely he would embrace, 
ea andthinke the di;poſition and condition of an Arheilt to be happy) as the (tare of freedome and 
ſiverry : but now the Atheiſt harh no ſparke atall of ſuperttition, whereas the ſuperſtiriousperſoni; 
in will and affe&ion a meere Atheiſt, howbeit weaker than to beleereand ſhew in opinionthat of 
chegods which he wouldand is in his mind, Moreover, the Arheitt in no wiſe giveth any cauſe, or 
miniſtreth occaſion thar ſuperſtition ſhovldariſe : but ſuperſtition nor only was the firſt beginning 
of impiety and Atheiſme. bur alſo when it is ſprung up and grown dorthpatronize and excuſe it, a- 
chough not rruly and honeſily, yer nct without ſome colourable pretence: forthe Sages and wiſe 
men in times paſt grew nor into thisopinion, ' that the world was wholly void of a divinepone 
and deity, becaaute they bcheld and contidered any thing to be tound fault withall inthe heaven, 
ſome negligence and dilorder to be. marked, ſome confuhon to be obſerved in theRarres, inthe 
times and ſeaſons of the yeare, 1n-'the revolutions thereof, in the conrie and morions of thefun 
round abour rhe earth, which is the cauſe of night andday, or in the nurture and food of beaſts 
or in the yeerely generation and encreaſe of the fruits upon rhe earth ; bur rhe ridiculous works 
2nd deeds of ſuperttition, their paſſions worthy ro be mocked and laughed at, their words, their 
motions and geſtures, their charmes, ſorceries, enchantmenrs, and magicall iJJufions, their rur- 
nings up and down, their beating of drums andrabours, their impure puritications, their filthyc- 
{timonies and beaſtly ſan*tifications, their barbarous and unlawfull corre&ions and chaſtiſements 
their inhumane and ſhametull indignities pra&tized even in: remples ; theſe rhings ( I ſay ) gave 
occaſion fit unto ſome for to ſay, rhat berter it were there had been no gods at all, thantoad- 
mit ſuch for gods who received and approved theſe abuſes, yea, and rooke pleaſure therein, or 
chat they ſhou:d be ſo outragious, proud, and injurious, ſo baſe, andpinchine, ſoeafieto fall into 
chclerupon a ſmall cauſe, and ſo hard to be pleaſed againe, Had it nor been far better for thoſe Gi- 
latians. Scythians. or Tartarians inold time to have had no thought, no imagination, no mention 
at all delivered unto themin hiſtories of gods ; than ro thinke rhere were gods delighting inthe 
bloudſhed of men, andro beleeve rhatthemolt holy and accompliſhed ſacrifice and ſervice of the 
gods was to cut mens throats, and rosſpill their bioud: and had ir not been moreexpedient for 
the Carthaginiansby having art the hit tor their law-givers either Critias or Diaporar, to have bee 
perſwaded that there was neither God in heaven, or devill in heil, than to facrifice ſo as they did 
" > nh who not (as Empedocles ſaid) reproving andraxing thoſe that killed living creatures Þ 
acrifice 3 
T he ſire lifts up his deere beloved ſon, h 
Who firſt ſome other forme andſhape did take: 
He doth him ſlay,and ſacrifice anon, h 
To And therewith vows and fooliſh praiers doth make. 
But wuting and knowing killed their own children indeed for ſacrifice; and looke who hadno 
flue of their own, would bu poore mens children, as if they were lambes, young calves, or kids 
tor the ſaid purpoſe, At which ſacrifice the mother that bare them in her wombe would 
- by withour any ſhew atall of being moved, without weeping or fighing for pitty and compaſhon ) 
ior otherwiſe it ſhe cither ferched a ſigh or ſhed ateare, ſhe muſt loſe theprice of herchild, a 
yer notwithſtanding ſuffer it to beſlaine and ſacrificed. Moreover. before and all abour the Image 
or Idol; to which thefſErifice was made, the place reſounded and rung againe with the nol 
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Autes and hantboleSWItn the ſound alſo of drums and timbrels, to the-end that the pirifull cry of 
the poore infants ſhould nor be heard, Now if any Ty phones or other ſuch like giants,having cha- 
ſed and driven out the gods, ſhould uſurpe the Empire of the world and rule overus : what other 
ſacrifices would they delight in, or what offerings elſe and ſervice beſides could they require at 
mens hands ? Ameſtries the wife of the great Monatch Xerxes, buried quick 1n the ground twelve 
perſons,and offered them for the prolonging of her own life unto Pluto; which god (as Platoſaith) 
was named Pluto, Ds, and Hades, for thar being full of humaniry unto mankind, wiſe and rich 
beſides, he was able to entetraine the ſoules of men with perſwative ſpeeches and reaſonable re- 
monſtrances, Ss : 

Xenophanesthe Naturalift ſeeing the Egyprians ar their ſolemne feaſts knocking rheir breaſts, and 
lamenting pitiouſly,admoniſhed them very fitly in this wiſe: My good friends, if thele (quoth he) 
be gods (hom you honour thus, lament not forthem 3. ard if they be men, ſacrifice norunto them, 
Bu chere is nothing in the world ſo full of erronrs.no malady of themind ſo paſſionate and mingled 
with more contraryand repugnant opinions,as this of ſuperitition ; inregard whereof, we ought 
ro ſhunand avoidthe ſame, but not as many who whiles theyſeckroeſhew rhe afſaults of theeves 
bythe high-way fide, or the invaſion of wild beaſts our of the forreſt, or the danger of fire, are lo 
eranſported and carried away with feare.that they look not abont chem, nor ſee what they do, or 
whether they go,and by thar means light upon by-waies, or rather places having no way at all, but 
inſtead thereot bottomleſle pits and gulphs, or elſe teep down-fals molt perilous ; even fo, ther 
bedivers that ſeeking to avoid ſuperitition, fall headlorg upon the craggtd rock of perverſe and 
amor Impiety and Atheilme, leaping overtrue rejjoion which is ſeared jult in the midit be- 
tween both, 
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k þ-—3 %5 not aman, how well ſocver framed tothe world andſetl:d therein, who ca1 promiſe unto him = 
ſelfe any peaceable and aſſured ſtate, throughout the courſe of his whole life; but according &st ſee- 
meth goodto the eternall and wiſe providence of the Almighty ( which goverxeth allthings ) 10 chaſtiſe owr 
fanlts, or totry our conſtancy in faith 3 he ought intime of a calme to prepare himfelfe for a tempeſt, and 
ot to attendthe midſt of a danger, before he provide for his ſafety, tut betimes and long before tofortifie 
and furniſh himſelfe with that whereof he may have necd another day in all occurrences and accidents 
whatſoever, Our Author therefore in this Treatiſe writing to comfort and encourage one of his friends, 
crft dewn with anguiſh occaſioned by his baniſhment, ſhewcth throughont all his diſcourſe, that vertne it is 
which mazeth us happy in every place, andthat there 15 nothing but vice that can bart and endamage us, 
Now 4 touching his particulariſing of this point, in the firſt place he treatcth what kind of friends we 
have need of in onr afflittion, and how we ong ht then to ſerve our turns with them : and inregaraof. exile 
more particularly he adjoyneth this advertiſement al ove all ot her thiags, to ſee unto thoſe goods which we 
may enjoy during the ſame. and to oppoſe them againſt the preſent griefe and ſorrow, Afterwards he proveth 
by ſuadry and divers reaſons ha: kamſhment is not init ſelfe ſi mply naught 3 he diſcovereth and layerh open 
the folly and miſery of thoſe who are too much addifted unto one countrey, ſhewing by notable examples that 
awiſe man may live at eaſe and contentment in all places 3 that the habnationin a ſtrange region,and the 
ſame limited and confined ſtraightly within certaine precintts, doth much more good ordinarily than 
Larme 3 that a large countrey lying out far every away, maketh a manner awhit the more happy: whereas 
comrariwiſe to be encloſed and pent up bringeth many commodities with it, declaring that this is the only 
life ; and that it is no life at all to be evermore flitting to and fro from place to place, Now when he hath 
beartified this theame aboveſaid with many fuire ſemilitudes and proper induitions, he comforteth thaſe: 
who are debarred and excluded from any City or Province 3 refuting with very good and ſound arguments 
TO perſons who held baniſhment for a note of infamy 3 (hewing withall, that it is nothing elſe bat ſin 
and vice which bringeth a man into a lamentable ſtate and condition : cancluding by the examples of 
DOAgOnns and Socrates, that ngither impriſoument, nor d:ath can enthrall or make miſerable the man 
yds Ow ue. And contrarmiſe, he giveth us to underſtand by the examples of Phaeton and Ica- 
Rs vicious and finfull perſons fall daily and continually one way or other into maſt grievous calami+ 
Yongh their onn audagioyſneſſe andfolly. 
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'Emblable is the caſe of wiſe ſentences, and of goodiriends 3 the belt, and moſt, and aſſured, 
be thoſe reputed,which are preſent with usan our calamities, not 1n vaine, and for aſhey, 
but to aid and ſuccour us: for many there be who will nor Rick to preſent themſelves, yea 
and be ready to conferreand ralke with their friends in time of adverlity; howbeit, rg M 

000d purpoſeatall, butrather with ſome dangerto themſelves, like as unskilfull Divers. when t 
20 abour to helpe thoſe that are at point to be drowned, being claiped about the body.ſinke toge. 
ther with themfor company, Now the ſpeeches and diſcourſes which come from fricnds, and ſuch 
as would ſeeme to be helpers, ought to rend unto the conſolation of the party afflicted.and nor to 
the defence and juſtification of the thing that affli&eth : for little need have we of ſuch perſons ag 
ſhould weep and lament with us in our tribulations and diftreſſes, as the manner is of the Choy; or 
quires in Tragedies, but tho!erather who will ſpeake theirminds _— untous, and makere- 
monſtrance plainly : That for a man to be fad and ſorrowfull, to affli& and caſt down himſelf, is 
not only every way bootiefſe and unprofitable, but alſo molt vaine and fooliſh : but where the ad- 
verſe occurrents themſelves being well handled and managed by reaſon, when they are diſcovered 
what they be, give amay occahontofay thus unto himſelte : 

Thou haſt zo cauſe thus to conplaine, 

iLilefſe thou be diſpos'd to fame, 

A mec re ridiculous follyit were to aske either of body and fleſh, whar it ailerh, or of ſoule, 
what it ſuffererhz and whether by the occurrence of this accident it fare worſe than before ; but to 
have r.courſe unto ſtrangers withont, to teach us what our griefeis, by wailing, ſorrowmg, and 
ories ing together with vs: and therefore when we are apart andaloneby our ſelves, we oughreach 
one to examine our own heatt and ſoule, about all afid every miſhap and infortunity, yea, and to 
poize and weigh them, as if they wereſo many burdens, forthe body is preſſed down only bythe 
weight of the fardell that loadeth it 3 bur rhe ſoule oitentimes of it ſeltegiverh a ſurcharge overand 
above the things that moleſt x. A Rone of 1ts own nature is hard, and yce of ir ſelfe cold ; neither 
is there any thing without that giveth caſually to the one the hardneſle to reſiſt, or to the otherthe 
coldneſſe to congeale ; but baniſhments, diſgraces,repulſe.and lofle of dignity.as alſo comratiwiſ, 
crowns, honours, ſoveraigne magiſtracies. pre-eminences, and highelt places, beingpowertull either 
to affli&t or rejoyce heatrts,inſome meaſure more or lefle,not by their own nature.bur according to 
judgement and opinion, every manmaketh to himiclfe iight or heavy, eafie to be borne or contrati- 

wile imrolerable: whereupon we may heare Polynices anſwering thus to the demand madeuntohim 


by his mother; 


How then? Ts it a great calamity, 
To quit the pl.:ce of our nativity ? 
| Polynices, 
The greateſt croſſe of all it 1s doubtleſſe, 
And more indeed then my tourue can expreſſe, | 
But contrariwiſe, you ſhall heare Alcmazin another ſong, accordingto a lite Epigram written of 
him by a certaine Poet: | 
At Sardis, where mine anceſtors ſomtime abode did make, 
If I were bred and nouriſhed, my ſurname Tſho:ld tcke 
Of ſome Celmis or Bacelas, in robes of gold arai'ds 
And jewels fine, while I upon the pleaſant tabour plard, 
But ncw Alcman I cleped imzand of that Sparta great 
ACitizen and Poet : frr in Greekiſh muſe my veiae 
Exalts me more thin Daſcyles or Gygestyrants twaine. | 
For itis the opinion, and nothing elſe,thor cauſerh one and the ſame thing ro be unto ſome good 
and commodioys,as current ard approved money,bur to others, unprofitable and hurtiull, 
But ſetcaſe,that exile bea grievous calamity, as many men do both ſay and fing ; even ſo, among 
thoſe meats which weeate, there be many things bicter, ſharpe, hot and biring rn taſte, howbet 
by mingling therewith ſomewhat which is ſweet and picaſanr, we take away that which diſagreeth 
with nature 3 like as there be coloursalſo offenſive to theſight, in ſuch ſorr,as that rhe eyesbemuck 
dazledand troubled rherewith,by reaſon of their unpleaſant hew, or exceſſive and intolerable bright- 
neſſe. Ifthen,forto remedy that inconvenience by ſuch offenſive ahd reiplendent colours, we have 
. deviſed meanes, either.to intermingle ſhadows withall, or turne away our eyes from them unto 
. ſome green and dele&able objects ; the ſemblable may we do inthoſe {iniſter and crofle accidents 
of fortune 3 vamely, by mixing among them thoſe good and deſirable bleſſings which a mandoth 
preſently enjoy.ro wit, wealth, and abundance of goods, anumber of friends, and the want of. a 
thing neceſlary to this life : for 1 do notthinkethat among the Sardinians there be many who wo F 
nor bevery well content with thoſe goods and thar eſtate which you have even in exile , a 
chule rather with your conditionof lite otherwiſe, to live from home and in a ftrange countreys 
+ than(like ſnailes,evermore Ricking faſt ro rheir ſhels)be withour all good things eiſe,and enJoy = 
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that which they have at home 1n peace, withour trouble and moleftation, Like as therefore in a 
certaine Comedy, there was one who exhorted his friend being fallen into ſome adreriity, to rake a 
good heart,and tight againR fortune ; who when he demanded of him againe how he ſhould com - 
bate with her, Made antwer: Mary aſter a Plyloſophicall manner 3 even1o let us alſo maintaine 
barteil, and be revengedof adverfry, by following the rule of Philoſophy, and being armed wir 
aience as becommeth wiſe men, For after what ſort do we defend our ſelves againit raine ? Or 
how be we revenged of the North wind ? Mary weſeeketor tire, wego into a ftovph.we make pro- 
vicon of cloaths,and we get an houſe over our heads 3 neither do we {:t us doivn inthe raine, un- 
till we be thorowly wet 'to the skin, and then weep our $1; and evenſo have you alſo in thoſe 
things which ore preſently about you good meanes;yea, andbeirer than any other,to revive, refreſh, 
and warme this part of your lite which ſeemerh to be frozen and benummed with coid, as havins 
noneed atall of any other helps and ſuccours ſo long as you will uſe the forclaid means, according 
as reaſon doth preſcribe and dire&t, For true it is, that rhe ventoſes or cupping-glaffes that Phyi:- 
cians uſe,drawing out of mans body the worſt and moſt corrupt blond do disbprden and preſerve all 
thereſt, Burthey that are given to heavineſle and lorrow, wholoie alio evermore to whine ard 
complaine, by eathering together and multiplying continualiy in cheir cogitations the wortt mar- 
ters incident unto them, and eltſoones conſymirg theme} es with the dolorons accidents of their 
fottune,cauſe thoſe meanes to be unprofitable unto them, which otherwiſe are wholome ard ex- 
pedient, and even at ſuch a time elpecial;y when they ſhould do molt good. As for thoſe two tune, 
my good friend, which Homer ſaith to be ſer in heaven in] of mens deftinics, the one repleniſhed 
with good and the other with bad, it is not Japer who {.tteth todiipenle and diftribute them a- 
broad.ſending unto ſomemild and plealant fortune; intermingled alwaies wirh gocdnefle but unto 
others continualltreames (asa man would ſay) of meere misfortunes without any temperatvre of 
any goodnefle at all: bur even among our own ſelves as many as be wiſe and are of any ſound und. r- 
ſanding, draw our of their happy fortunes whatſoever crofle ard adverſe matter is ming'edthere- 
with, and by this meanes make ther life the pleaſanter, and, as a.man won d !ay,more portable ; 
- whereas contrariwiſe,many mendo let their fortunes run(as it were)through a colander oc treiner, 
wherein the worſt ft1ckand remaine in the way behind, whiles the better do paſle and rvn our 3 and 
thereforeit behoveth rhat although we be falien into any thing that is in truth naught andgrievous 
unto us,weler a cheerefull countenance onthe matrer,and make the belt ſuppiy and recompen. erat 
wecanby thoſe o00d chings that otherwiſe we have and doremaine with us be{:des, l-nitying and 
poliſhing the ſtrange and adverſe accident which hapnerh without by that which is mild and tami> 
liar within, | 
But as touching thoſe occurrents that ſimply of their-own nature be nor ill, and whercin what- 
ſcever doth trouble and offend us, ariſeth airogether and wholly upona vaine conceit and foo. iſh 
imagination of 'our own 3 we ought to do as our manner 1s with httle chi.dren that be afraid of 
maskes and diſeniſed viſours 3 for like as we hold the ſame cloſe and neareuntothem, handle and 
turnethem in our hands before them every way, ahd ſo'by that meanes acquaint them therewith, 
untill they make no reckoning at all ofthem 3 even ſo by approaching neare, by rouching and petu- 
fingthe ſaid calamities with our underſtanding and diſcourle of reaton, we are to conſider and di. 
cover the falſe apparence, the vanity and feigned tragzdy rhar they pretend ; like to which is thar 
preſent accident which now is betallen unto you, to wit, the baniſhment our of rhat place, which 
according to the vulgarerrour of men you ſuppoſe to be yournativecountry, For to fay a truth, 
there isno ſuch diſtin& native ſoyle that nature hath ordained, no more than eirher houſe, land, 
imiths forge, or chirurgions ſhop is by nature, as Ariſton was wontto ſay ; butevery one of theſe 
and {uchlike according as any man doth occupy or uſe them, are his, or toſpeake more properly,are 
namedand called his: forman, according to theſaying of Plato 1s nor an ear.hly plant, havingrhe 
root fixed faſt within the ground and upmoveable, bur celeſtiall and rurning upward to heaven, 
whoſe body fromthe head, as from a root that doth firengthen the ſame, abiderh Rireight and up- 
right, And hereuponir isthat Hercwles in a certaine rragzdy ſaid rhus : 
| What tellyoume of Argive or Thebain, . 
1 ds not vaunt of any place certain) 
No Burrounh townes nor City comes amiſs 
| T hroughout all Greece,but it my conntry 15, | 
And yer Socrates {23d better than fo ; who gave it out; That he was neither Athenian nor Grecian, 
ut 2 Citizen ofthe worid 3 as if a man ſhould ſayfor examples ſake, that he were either a Rhodian 
Or a.Corinthian ; for he wonld not include himſelfe within the precinRs and limits of the promon- 
vOIKS Swuninm or Te14r45, n0r yer the Ceraunian mountaines, | 
But ſeeſt thou ths ſtarry firmament, 
_ So high above and infinitely vaſt, 
Tn boſom moiſt of water element) 
Theſ | The earth beneath how it encloſeth faſt, © | | 
- NCI are the bounds of a native country within the pourpriſe and compaſle whereof whoſoever 
5, ought not tothinke himſelfe either baniſhed. pilgrime, ſtranger, or forreiner 3 namely, whereas 
© lhall meet with the ſame fire, theſame water, the ſame aire, the ſame magiſtrates, the ſame go- 


LY _ . . 
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our,under one and the ſelfe-ſame order and conduct; the ſolltice andtropick offummerin thenorh; 
the ſoltice and tropick of winter in the ſouth 3 the zquinoxes both ofipring and fall; the ſtars Ply. 
desand Arfurus ; the {.aſons ot ſeedneſle the times af aarkint one King,and the lame prince of all 
even God, who harh in his hand the beginning, the mid{t, and the end of the whole and univerla 
world; who by his influence goeth acco:ding to nature,directly through and round about allthi 
attended upon with righteouſneſle and juttie, to take vengeance and punifhment of thoſe who 
tranſgreſle any point of divineLaw : which all we likewile that are men do exerciſe and uſe by che 
ouidance and direction of nature againſt all others,as our citizens and ſubje&ts, Now ſay thatthou 
doſt not dwell and live in Sardis, what matter is that ? Surely it 15 juſt nothing: No more doallthe 
Athenians inhabite in the burroughs or tribe Cotyrrx 3 nor the Corinthians 1n the ſtreet Cranium; 
neyet the Lacedzmoniansin the village Pyzaye : arethoſe Athenians then to be counted Rrangerg, 
and not inhabitants of the City, who have removed out of Mejite into Diomea: confidering that 
even therethey do ſolemnize yet themonth of their rranimigration,named thereupon Merageitnion 
yea, and docelebrate a feflivall holiday and ſacrifice, which inmemoriall of that removing they call 
Aetagetnia, for that this pafſlage of theirs into another neighbourhood, they received and enter- 
tained right willingly with joy and much comentment? I ſuppoſe you will never ſay ſo, Now tell 
me what part of this earth habirable,orrather of the whole globe and compaſle thereof, can beſaid 
fardiitant or remote one from the other. iecing that the Mathematicians are ableto prove and make 
demonſtration by reaſon, that the whole in compariton and reſpedt of heaven or the-firmamentis 
no more than a very prick which hath no dimenſion at all ? Bur we, like unto piſmires. driven out 
of our hole; or, inmanner otbees, diſpoſieſied of our hive,are calt doynand diſcomforted by ah 
by, and take our lelves to be forreiners and firangers, for that we know not how to eſteeme and 
make all things our own, familiar and proper unto us, as they be, And yer we laugh at the folly of 
him who ſaid: That themooneat 4:hens was berterthanat Corixth; being in the meane whik 
after a ſort in the ſame errour of judgement,as if when we are gone a journey from the place ofoy 
habitation, we ſhould miſtake the earth, the lea, the aire, and theskie, as 1ifthey were othersand 
far different irom thoſe which we are accuſtomed unto: for Nature hath permitted us togoand 
walkethrough the world looſe and ar liberty : bur we tor onr parts 1impriton our ſelves,and we may 
thanke our ielves that we are pent up jp{treight roomes, that webe houſed and kept within als; 
thus of our own accord weieap into clole and narrow places ; and notwithſtanding that we do 
thus by our ſelves,yet we mock the Perſian Kings, for that (1tit be true which is reported of them) 
they drink all of the water only of thexiver C/oaſpes, by which meanes they make all the continent 
beſides waterlefle, for any good they haveby it : whereas, even we alto,when wetrasell and remove 
into other countries. have along dei.re afterthe river Ceph:ſus Or Exrotas ; yea. and amind unto the 
mountaine Taiget!s. or the hill Parnaſſus 3 whereby upon a molt vaine and fooliſh opinion, all the 
worid beſides is not only void of water, but alſo like a defart withoutcity, and alrogerherinhabi- 
table untous, Contrariwiſe, certaine Egyptians by occakon of ſome wrath and exceſſive oppreſiing 
of their King, minding to removeinto Erhiopia, when as their kinsfo]ke and friends requeſted them 
ro turne back againe, and not toforſake their wives and children, after a ſhamelefle manner ſhewing 
unto them their genitall members, anſwered them: That they would neither want wives nor chil- 
dren, ſo long as they carried thole about them, Bur ſurely a man may avouch more honeſtly, and 
with greater modelty and gravity; that, he who in what place ſoever feeleth no want or miſſot 
thoſe things which be neceflary for this fe, cannot complaineand ſay: That he is there out of his 
own countrey without city. without his ownhouſe and habitation,or a firanger ar aJl ; ſo as he o0- 
ly have as he ought. his eyeand under{ianding bent hereunto, for to ſtay and governe him in manner 
ofa ture anchor,that he may beable ro make benefitand ule ofany haven or harbour wharſoeverhe 
arriveth upto, For whena man hath loſt his goods. it1s not ſoeakie a matter to recover them ſoon 
againe ; but ſurely every city is Rraightiaiesas good a native countrey unto him, who knoweth. 
and hath learned how to ute it ; ro him (I fay ) who hath ſuch roots as willlive, be nouriſhed and 
orow inevery place,and by any meanes, ſuch as 7hewſtocles was furniſhed with 3 and ſuch as De- 
metrins the Pha'erian was not without 3 who being baniſhed ſrom 4thens,became a principallpet- 
ſon in the Court of King Ptolomes in Alexandria, where he not only himlelfe lived 1n great abun- 
dance of all things. bur alſo ſent unto the Arhenians from thence rich gi'ts and preſents, As for Ther 
miſtocl:s\ivingintheeſtate of a Prince.through the bountifull allowance and liberality of the King 
of Perfiaghe was wont(by report)to ſay unto his wife andchildren: We had been urcerly undone for 
everiif we had not been undone, And therefore Diogenes ſurnamed the Dog,when one brought hum 
word and ſaid, the Sinopians have condemned thee to be exiled ont of the Kingdomeof Pont i" 
And I (quoth he) have confined them within the countrey of Poxtx with this charge, 
That they ſhall never paſſe the utmoſt bonds 
Of Euxine ſea that hems them with her ſtronds, 
Stratonins, being in the Iſle Seriphos, which was a ver; lict'e one. demanded of his hoſt, for what 
crimesthe puniſhment of cxile was ordained in thar conntrey ; and when he heard and underſtood 
by him, that they uſed to baniſh ſuch as were convicted of falſhood :nd untrnth: Why chen(quoth 
he againe) haſt not thou commitred ſome falſe and Jend a&; to the end that thou mighrelt depatt Out 
of this {traight place and be enlarged ? Where, as one Comicall Poet ſaid : Aman might gather and 
make a vintage (as it were) of - figs with flings.and joiſon of all commodives might be had, ages 
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an1fland wanted, For it one would weigh andconlider thetruth indeed, ferting aſideall yain opi- 
nion and fooliſh Conceits,he that 1s afteted unto one city alone is a very pilgrim and (ranger in all 
others3 for it ſeemerh neither meet, honeſt,nor reaſonable, that a man ſhovld abandon his own for 

roinhabite thoſe of others, Sparta 1s fallen to thy lor ( ſaith the proverbe ) adorne and honour ir, 

for ſorhou aſt boundro do 3 beit that iris of ſmall or no account; fay that ir 1s feared inan un- 

wholſome aire,and ſubject to many dileaſes,or be paagued with civill diflentions,or otherwitetrou- G 
bled. wich curbulent affarces,” Bur. whoſoever he be Whom fortune hath deprived of his ownna- 

tive Countrey 3 certes ſhe hath granted and allowed him to makechoice of that which may pleaſe 

and content him, And verily the precept of the Pythagoreans ſerverh to right good Head in this 

caſe to be praiſed: Chooſe ( ſaythey) the belt life ; ute and cuftome wiil make it pleaſant enough 

unto thee, To-rhis purpoſe allo it may be wiſely and with great profit ſaid : Make choiſe of the 

beſt and moſt pleaſant city, rune will caute it'to bechy native countrey, and ſuch a native countrey 

a5 ball nor ditraft and trouble thee with any buiinefle, nor impoſe upon thee theſe and (uh like ex- 

ations: Make payment and cantribnte tothis levy'of money : Go inembaſſage to Rome: Receire 

ſuch a capraine or ruler into thine houſe, or take luch a charge upon thee at thine own expen'es. 

Now hethat calleth theſe things co remembrance,if he have any witinhis head, and be nor over- 

þlind every way in his own opinion and ſelte-conceit,will with and chooſe.if he be baniſhed out of 

his owncountrey, to inhabite thevery Ifle Gyaros, orthe rough and barren Ifland Cinarus, where 

wrees or plants do hardly grow, without complaining with crieie of hearr, without lamenting and 

breaking our into thele plaints and womanly moanes, reported by the Poet S;monides in the'e 


| words: 


Theroaring noiſe of purple ſca, 
Reſounding all about, 
Doth fright me much and ſo incloſe, 
That [ cannot get ont, 
But ratherhe will beare in mind and diſcourſe with himſelfe the ſpeech that P/i/;p King of Aface- 
donie ſometime delivered: for when his hap was inthe wreſtling placeto fall ba:kwacdand lye along 
onthe ground; after he was up againe upon his teer,and ſaw the whole proportion and print of his 
body in the duſt of thefloore: O Hercwles ( quorh he ) whata ſmall deale of thc earth is our por- 
tion by the appointment of nature, and yer fee how we will not reſt, bur cover to conquer the 
whole world that is habitable ! You have ſeen (1 ſuppoſe) the Iſle Naxos; if nor, yer at leaſtwiſe 
the Ifland Thxrianeare by 3 of which twaine, this was in old ime the habitation of Ori0z 3 but in 
the other theredwelt Ephialtes and Otus: as for Alcmen, he made his abode and reſidence upon 
the mnddy banke, which che river Achelous had newly gathered and caſt up, after it was alittle dried 
and compa&tbgether,ro avoid thepurſuit (as the Poers lay ) of the Furies ; bur in my conceit ra- 
ther becauſe he would decline the offices of State, civillMagiltracies, ſedirious broiles, and biting 
calumniations fib to furies in hell, he choſe ſuch a firaight and narrow place to inhabite, where he 
mighrlead a life in quietnefle and repoſe ſecured from all ſuch buhkie affaires, And Trberius Ceſar in 
his latter daies, lived ſerenyeares(evenuntill his death) in the lictle Iſland Caprea, in ſuch wile, as 
the verytemple and imperiall throne of the whole world retired and drawnin (as it were)into the 
hearr.forall that time never went out from thence ; and yet for his part, the ordinary cares incident 
unto'the Empire, which were brought from all parts and came upon him ro amuſe his head conti- 
nually, onevery fide, would not permithim to enjoy clearely without rurbulent anguiſh of mind, 
that inrended reſt and quietneſle of his,in the ſaid Iland, Bur even that man, who may by his de- 
parcure into ſome little Iſland be freed and delivered from no {mall troubles and calamities, is not- 
withſtanding milerable, if he do not eftſoones ſay unto himſelfe when he is apart, yea, and chant of- 
tentimes thele yerſes of Pindarus : A 
| Love well the place where Cypres trees do grow, 
But thin nnd (mall, T he forreſt great let go 
Of Candy Iſle. about the Ida hill: - | 
As for my ſelfe, ſmall lands I hold and till, 
By fortune givengand thoſe withont an oake 3 
Wy ' My heart likewiſe no griefes nor cares do yoakes -. - wy - ; 
Exempt Iam from civill tumules .and ſeditions ; Iam not ſubject to the command of Princes and 
Governours; my hand isnor in the charge and adminiſtration of State affaires, nor in any publike 
munittries or ſervices, which hardly admur excuſe or refoſall, For conſidering that Callimachns ſee- : 
not unwiſely in one place to ſay thus : Meaſure not wiſdome by the Perfian Scharne : why 60.Stadia, 
en ſhould we (meting felicity with Schenes and Paraſanges)complaine, lament, and torment our 3”: 
S, 8t we were unhappy, ifour fortune be ro dwell inalittle Iſle whichis nor in circuit above 
two hundred farlongs,and nothing neare foure daies failing about, as Sicily is? For whar good can a 
10us and large region do, for to procure felicity,, or make a man ro leada quier and peaceable 
» Heare younor how Tantalxcinthe Tragzdy crieth our, and ſaith thus? 
The ſpacious land and countrey large, 
Call'd Berecymt hian plaine, s 
Daies journeys twelve right out ol ſow 


Tearely with corne and grain, FN 
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And a little after he proceederh to this ſpeech 3 n 
But now my ſoule, ſometime an heavenly power, 
Deſcended ti ence rnto this earthly tower, 
Speake thus to me: Learne.ard betimes take heeds 
 Lovenot this world too much, I do thee reed, | oY 
And Nasſithons leaving the wide ard large countrey. Hyperia, for thatthe Cyclopes were ſo neare © 
neighbours unto it,and departing into an Iſland far remorefromother men, where he lived alone by 
bimlelfe without converſing with any people: ' "> or 
From other mortall men apart, - | 7 | 
Of ſurging ſea within the heart . Safes 
provided for his citizensandſubjeRs a molt pleaſant life, As for the Iſlands called Cyclades, they 
were atfirſt (by report) inhabited bythe children of fines, and atterwards the off-ſpring of Codruy 
and Neleus held the ſame, into which fooliſh perſons now-adaiesthinke themſelves ſore puniſhed 
and urdone for ever.if they beconfined, And yet, what Hland is there deſtined andappoinredfor 
exiled and baniſhed people, bur it is larger than the territory Scilluntia, wherein Xenophoxafterrhat 
renowned expedition and voyage of his into Perſia, paſſed his old age in elegancy and muchhap. 
pineſle? Semblably, the Academy, a little pingle or plor of ground, the purchaſe whereof coſt nat 
above three thouſand drachmes, was the habitation of Plato, Xenocrates, and Polemox, wherein 
they kept their ſchooles, and lived at repoſe all their life-time : and yet I muſt needs except onedy 
every yeare, upon which, Xexocrates was wonttogo down to the City, for to ſee-the plaies and 
paſtimes exhibired with new Tragzdies at the feaſt called Bacchanales, only to honour ( as folk 
141d) and countenance that ſolemnity with his perſonall preſence. Alſo, T heocritzs of Chios chil 
lenced and reproached Ariſtorle many times, for that to live in the Court of Philip and Alexar- 
der | 
: pon the mouth of Borborus to dwell 
He choſe, and Academy bad farewell, ; VEE 
Now was this Bor{oras a river ſo calledby the Macedonians, which ran along the City of Pelain 
Macedonie, As for Iflands, Homer the Poer doth of purpoſe and expreſly recommend unto us, and 
celebrate them with heavenly and divine praiſes, inthis wile : 
At Lemnos he arrived then, 
Whereas the City ſtood, 
1n which ſometime that prince divine, 
King Thoas made abode : 
And whatſoever Lesbos Iſle, | 
The pallace andthe ſcat OE 
Of gods above containes enclos'd 
Within her pourprs great. 
Alſo, 
When won he had the ſtately Tſle, 
* Which Scyros ſometime hight, 
The native place andtown of Mats, 
The god of armes and fight. 
Likewile, 
And thoſe came from Dulichium, 
And eke the ſacred Iſles, 
AgainFt Elis, Echinades, 
Within ſea many miles, | 
Moreover it is ſaid, that of tamous and renowned men,. devout Mo/xs, and beſt beloved of the 
gods, dwelt in one Iſle; the moſt prudent and wiſe #/yſes in another ; Ajaxlikewiſe, that rioht 
valiant and hardy wariour ; and Altizous the moſt curteous prince for hoſpitality and entertunment 
of irangers were Iſlanders, Zeno the Philoſopher,vhen news was broughtunto him, Thatthe ſhip 
of his which remained alone of all the reſt was drowned in the ſea with allthe fraight andme- 
chandiſe therein : Thou haſt done well O fortune (quoth he) ro drive us to our ſtudying gown 
Philoſophers life againe 3 even ſo, in my opinion, there is no reaſon that a man (unleſle he be ve 
much beſotted and tranſported with the vaine wind of populerity) when he is confined and inclo- 
ſed within an Iſland, ſhould complaine of fortune therefore, but rather praiſe her,forthat ſhe ha 
ridhim of- much anguiſh of ſpirit and trouble of his-head, delivered him from rediousrravell 
wandring pilerimages up and down inthe world from place to place 3 freed him &om the perys0 
ſea, removed him from the tumultuous firs of the mulcitude in judicial courts and publike aſſent 
blies of the City 3 and reduced him to a ſerled and kaied life, full of reſt and tran illicy,nocdiftre- 
Eted with any ſuperfluous and needleſſe occupations, - wherein he way live irdee proper; rohum- 
ſelfe, beingranged withinthecenter and circumference of thoſe things which are required only i0! 
neceſſity, For what Iſland is there that hath not houſes, walking places, ſtouphs and baines,0! that 
is without fiſhes er hares, if aman be diſpoſed ropaſle the time in fiſhing or hunting and toil 
which is the greateſt matterof all,you may oftentimes there enjoy fully your reſt and repoſe, wh . 
others do ſomuch thirſt and hunger after ; for whereas when we are taply playing at dice, Lone | 
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wiſe keepin? cloſe at home, there w1.l be ſome of thele ſycophants or buke priers and curious ſea p- 
chers into all our ations, ready to draw ns out of our honles of pleaſure in che ſuburbs, Or Out ot 
our delightſome gardens,to make our appearance judicially in the common place,or to perform ovr 
ſervice of give attendance in the court; there.will benone tuch about to ſaile into the ltland where 
rhou art confined for to trouble thee 3 none'Will come £0 thee to demand or crave any thing, to 
borrow money,to requelt thy ſuteuthip,or thy aſhfian:e tor ro ſecond him in the tvte of any office 
and magiſtracy 3 unlefle peradventure lome of thy bet iriepds only andneareit kinsfolke, of mcere 
love and aftectionate defire tolce thee,ſaile. over tor thy ſake forthe reli of thy lite bei:des is per- 
mitted tobe as free and late as aſanCtuary,not ſ\nbje& ro any (pole, tronb'e, or moieltation if tho 
be willing and cant skill to uſe thy hberty and repoſe, As for him who thioketh thole to be happy 
- wiiqcrydgeup.and down inthe worid abroad; ipending molt part of their time our of their own 


© . hqaſes,c) per incommanipnes and hoſtelries,orelie 1n terrying tromplace to place, heis much ike 


unto him that ſuppoſerh the wandring Planers tobe a betteriare than rhe other iiors which be 
fxed in the firmament and remove not ; and yerthere 1s not one of the jaid planets but is carried 
roundina peculiar and proper ſphzre of its own, asit were ina «ertaine Iſle, keeping alwaies a jult 
order in their revolution : for;accordivg as. Her aclit i {aich 3 The very ſun himielte will never paſle 
beyond his bounds ; and if he do, the furies which are the miniſters of juſtice willfind him ont and 
be ready £0. encounter him. Bur theſe and all ſnch likereaton:, my g00d triend, we are toalledge 
unto chem and ling intheireares, who being ſent away and confined Oo tome one Ile, cannot poſ- 
fibly change for another countrey, nor haye commer.e and dealing in any place elte wh arſ5ever, 
thoſe Ifay, wb 
| TEL Whom ſurging waves of ſza both night andd :y 
Encloſe perforce, and cauſe them thereto ſtay, : 
Asforyou unto whom no certaine place 1s limited and afſi2ned for to inhabit,but who are debarred 
and excluded only our of one;are thus to thinke, that the exciufion out of one City alone, is an 
overture and beag y way made unto all others, ; 

Now if any man will object and ſay; In-this caſe of exile and baniſhment we are diſabled ſor 
bearing rule and office of Stare, weſit not at Councell table intheSenare houſe ; we are nor preſi« 
dents in the publike plaies and ſolemnizes, 8c, You may anſwer and reply againe in this manner ; 
neither are we troubled with faQions and civil difſentions 3 .we are nor cailed upon, nor charoed 
with paiments in publike levies and exa&tions ; neither be we bound to make court unto great go- 
vernours,and to gzve attendance at their gates 3 nor to take care and'regard whether he who is cho- 
ſen to ſucceed us in che government ot our Province, beenher haſty and cholerick, or otherwiſe 
giventooppreſſion and hard dealing: but as Archilochxs, making no account ar all of the fruitfull 
core-fields and plenteous vineyards in Thaſos deſpiſed and contemned rhe whole Iſle, becauſe of 
{ome other roughhard,and uneven places init, giving our thereot in thele termes, 

This Iſland like an aſſes back, doth ſticke, 
All overſpread with woods ſo wild and thicke, | 

Evenſo we cating our eyes.and fixing them upon that part only of exile whichis the worlt and vi- 
leſt of the reſt, do contemne andmake no reckoning of the repole from buineſle , rhe liberty alſo 
and leiſure which irdoth afford, Andyer the Kings of Perſia be reputed happy. in that they. paſſe 
their winter timein Babylon,the ſummer in Media,and themolt ſweet and pleaiangpar: of the ipring 
atSuſa, May not he likewiſe who is departed our of his own native countrey, during the ſolemniry 
ofthe myſteries of Ceres, make his abode within the city Eleuſxe 3 allthe time of rhe Bacchanales, - 
celebratethar feaſt in Argos 3 and whenthe Pythian games and plaies are exhibited. go to Del phos; 
as allo when the Iſthmian paſtimes be repreſented, make a journey likewiſe to Corinth? In caſe he be. 
a man who taketh pleaſure in the diverſity of ſhewsand publike (pe&acles, if nor then either (ic (ill 

nd relt, or elſe walke up and down, read ſomewhar, or take a nap of ſweet ſleep without moleſta- 


tion orinterruption of any man : and according as Diogenes was wont to ſay, Ariſtotle dineth when 


it pleaſerh King Philip; but Diogenes taketh his dinner when D-ogenes thinketh it good himleife, 
without any buſineſſe and affaires to diſtra& him, and no Magiſtrate, Ruler, or Captaine there was 
C0 Mterrupt his ordinary time and manner of dier, This is thereaſon why very fery of the wiſeſt and 
mor prudent men that eyer were, have been buried in the countries where they were borne; bur 
the moſ part of them withour any conſtraint ornecefſity to enforce them, have willingly weigh- 
ed ancnor, and of their own accord failed to. another ey A or haven to harbourin, and there to lead 
their life; for ſome ot them have departed to Athens, others have forſaken 4rhensand gone to 0- 
her laces: tor what manever gave out ſuch a commendation of his own native countrey, as did 
#ipidcrintheſe verſes, in the perſon of a woman: | 
' Our people all,at firſt not ſtrangers were, 
From forraine parts who hither did arrive ; 
Time out of mind thoſe that inhabit here, 
Were borne in place,and ſoremain'd alive, 
All Cities elſe and Nations at one word 
With aliens people be, who like to men 
At table play or elſe upon cheſſe-boord | ne 
Removed have, andlept ſome now, ſome then, | ESE 
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If women we may be allow'dto grace 

Our native ſojle,and with proud words exalt, 
Preſume we dareto ſay that in this place, 

A temperate aire we have without defamlt, 

Where neither heat nor cold exceſſive #s 3 
If ought there be that noble Greece doth yeeld, © 


Or Afiarich, of beſt commodities, | 
Ard daintieſt fruits, by river or by field, 
We have it here, in foyſon plentifull 
To hunt, to catch, to reape, to crop andpull, 
Andyeteven he who hath ſer ſuch goodly praiſes upon hisnative countrey, left theſame, went into 
Macedoniazand there lived inthe court ot King Archelaus, You have heard likewiſe ( I ſuppoſe)this 
lirtle Epigramin verle: | 
Enterred and entombed lieth here, 
Euphorians ſo the Poet Kſchylus 
(1: Athens rownthough boyn ſometime he were ) 
To Gelas weere, in corne ſo plenteogs. C0 | 
For he alſo abandoned his owncountrey, and went to dwell in Sicily, like as Simovides did before 
him. And whereas this title orinſcription is commonly read ( This is the Hiſtory written by Hero» 
dotus the Halicarnaſſeaz ) many there be who corre& itand write in this manner z Herodotws the 
Thurian, for that he removed out of the countrey wherein he was borne, became an inhabirant+ 
mong the Thurians.and enjoyed the freedome ot that colony, As for that heavenly and divine ſi 
rit inthe knowledge of Mulesand Poetry, 
Homerus.w.'o with wordrous pen, 
Set forth the battels Phrygien, 
Whar was itthat cauſed lomany Cities to debate about the place of his nativity, challetiging evey 
one unto themſelves, but only x ba 3 that he ſeemed notropraiſe andextoll any one City aborethe 
reſt ? Moreover, to Jyp:ter ſurnamed Hoſpital, know we not that there be many, and thoferight 
oreat honours done, Now if any one ſhallſay unto me, that theſe perſonages were all of them am- 
birious,aſpiring to great honour and glory,do no more, but have recourſe unto the Sages,andrhoke 
wiſe ſchooles and learned colledges of Athens ; call ro mind and conſider the renowned clatkes 
and famous Philoſophers, either in Lycexm or the Academy: go to the gailery S:oa, thelcarned 
{choole Palladinma, or the Mufick-ichoole Odeum, If youafte, love, and admireabove allother 
theſect of Peripatericks, Ariſtotle the Prince thereof was borne in Stagira, a City of Aacedonia 
Theophraſtus in Ereſſus; Strato came from Lamſacus 3 Glycon trom Troas; Ar:ſto: from Chios; and 
Critolaus from Phaſelus, It your mind Rand more to praile the Stoicks, Cleamthes was of Aſſo; 
Zens was aCitiean ; Chryſippus came from Soli3 Drgenes from Babylon; and Antipater from Thar- 
ſus ; and Archidamus,being an Athenian borne, went rodwell among the Parrtiians.and left behind 
him at Babyloz in fucceſſionthe Stoick diſcipline and Philoſophy, Who was it that chaſed anddrave 
theſe men our of their nativecountries? Cerres none, but even of rheirown accord and voluntay 
motion they ſoughtall abroad for their contentment and repoſe, which hardly or not at all canthey 
enjoy at home in their own houſes who are 11 any authority and reputation 3 ſo that as they have 
raught us very well out of their books other good ſciences which they profeſſed ; ſo this onepoutt 
_ of hiving in quietneſle and reſt they have ſhewed unto us by praiſe and example, And even 
theſedaies allo, the moſt renowned and approvedclarkes, yea,and greateſt men of marke andname 
live in (range countries.far remotefrom their own habirations ; nor tranſported by others, butol 
themſelves removing thither ; not baniſhed, ſent away, and confined , but willing to flie andav 
the croubleſome affiires,negotiations, and buſineſſe which their native countries amule them with, 
That this is true jt may appeareby the moſt approyed, excellent, and commendable works and com- 
poſitions which ancient writers have left unto poſterity 3 for the abſolure finiſhing wheredi t ſet- 
meth that the Muſes uſed the help and means of their exile, Thus Thxcydides the Athenian pen 
the warbetweenthe Peloponnetians and the Athenians whiles he was in Thracia,and namely,near 
untoaplace called the Foreſt of the Foſſe. Xenephon compiled his ſtory at Scillosin Elea; Philip Woe | 
in Epirus 3 Timeus who was borne at Tauromingm in Sicily, becamea writer in Athens 3 Androl 
the Athenian at Megare,and Bachilidesthe Poet in Peloponneſus 3 who all and many others beſdeh 
being baniſhed our of their countries, were never diſcouraged nor caſtdown, but ſhewedthe v1V- 
City and vigour of their good ſpirits,and tooke their exile at fortunes hands as a good maintenance. 
and proviſion of their journey 3 by meanes whereof they live infame and renown now aller chell 
death: whereas on the other fide there remaineth no memoriall ar all of thoſe by whole og 
and {dings they were driven out and exiled, Andthereforc hedeſerverh to be well mocked, V 
thinketh that baniſhment carrieth with ir ſome note of infamy and reproach, as neceſſarily ane 
therero, For what {ay you to this ? Is Diogenes to becounted infamous,whom when King -_ 
der ſaw fitting in theſun,heapproached neare, and ſtanding by him, demanded whether he _ 
nced of any thing orno ? He had no other anſwerfrom him but this; rhat be had need of notnuy 
elie,bur that he ſhould Rand a little our of the ſun-ſhine, and not ſhadow him as he did ; wherelp- 
on 41-xazder wondring at his magvanimity and haughty courage, faid preſently 'unto thoſe fr) re 
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that were about him; If 1 werenot Alexander I would be Diogenes, And was Camillas diſgraced 
any way for being baniſhed our of Rowe, conſidering thatevenat this day he is reputed and taken 
ee he ſecond founder thereof ? Neither loſt Themiſtocles the glory which he had won among the 
Greeks by his exiles bur rather acquired thereto great honour andeſtimarion with the Barbarians, 
And no man is there ſo baſe minded and carelefle of honour and credit, but he would chooſe ra- 
ther tobe T, hemiſtocles baniſhed as he Was, than Leobates his accuſer, and che cauſe of his baniſh- 
ment ; yea, and tO be Cicero who was exiled, than Clodizs who chaſed him our of Rome 3 or Timo- 
theus,who was conſtrained to abandon and torſake his native countrey,than Ar:ffophon who endi- 
red him,and cauſed him to leave the ſame, Bur forrhar the authoriry of Exrip:des, who ſeemeth 
miohtily ro defame and condemne baniſhmenr, moveth many men} let us confider what be his ſe- 
verall queſtions and anſwers torhis point: | | 

| ns ' Jocaſta, | 

How then | is it a great calamity 

Toloſe the place of our nativity ? 


ns; 
T he great«ſt croſſe I hold it is doubtleſſe, 
And more indeed than my tongne cas expreſſe. 
; Jocaſta, 
The manner would I gladly underſtand, 
Andwhat doth grieve man ſhut from native land? 
Polynices; ESE 
This one thing firſt, the ſoreſt griefe muſt be, 
That of their ſpeech they have not liberty, 
Jocaſta, | 
A fpight it is no doubt, andthat of ſervile kind, 
For men to be debar'dto fpeaks therr mind, 
- > PEmees, | © | 
Beſides, they mu$t endare the fooliſhneſſe, : 
Andignorance of rulers, more or leſſe, © Fn Ke 
But herein I cannor allow of his ſentence and opinion as well and truly delivered, For firſt and for- 
moſt, notto ſpeake what a man thinketh, is nor the poinc of a (laviſh and baſe perſon, bur rather 
he isto be counted a wiſe and prudent man,who can hold hisrongue at thoſe times,and in ſuch oc-. 
cafions as require taciturnity and filence ; which the. ſame Poet hath taught us 1nanotherplace more 
wiſely, when he ſaith, g 
Silence ts good whenthat it doth availe, 
SE  . . Likewiſeto ſpeake in time and not tofaile, + Eo AL 
And as for thefolly and ignorance of great and mightyperſons, we muſt abidenolefle wheh wetar- 
ry athomethanin exile; nay, it fallech our many times, that meh at homefeare much more the ca- 
Jamniarions and violence of thoſe who unjuſtly are in high places of authority within Cities, than if 
they wereabroad and ont of their own Countties. Againe, this alſo is molt falſe and abſurd, that 
the ſaid Poerdepriverh baniſhed perſons of their liberty and franke ſpeech, Certes, this were a 
wonderfull matrer.that Theodorus wanted his freedome of tongue, conſidering that when King Ly- 
fmachas(aid unto him > And hath thy Countrey chaſed and caſt rhee out, being ſo great aperſona- 
mohg them; Yea,(quoth he againe) for that irwas no more able to bearerne, thai Semele to beare 
Bacchus: neither was he daunted and afraid;notwithſtanding that the Kiriz ſhewed unto him Teleſ- 
Phorucencloſed within an iton cage, whoſe eyes he had cauſed before to be pulled our of his head, 
hisnoſe2ndearesto be croptzand his tongueto be cur, adding w ithall theſe words: See how I han- 
dle thoſe that diſpleaſe and abuſemy perſon, And what ſhall we ſay of Diogenes? Wanted he (think 
you )his liberty of ſpeech? Who being come into the Campe of King Philip, at what timeas he 
made an expedition againſt the Grecians.invaded their countrey, and was ready togive them barrel, 
Was apprehended and brought before the King as a ſpie,and charged therewith : Iam trideed(quo 
©)come hirher to ſpie your inſatiable avarice,ambirion,and folly, who are about now to hazard ih 
one houre (a5 it were) with the caſt of a die, not only your crown and dignity, bur allo your lite 
and perſon; ſemblably, what thinke you of 4-ibal the Carthaginian? Was he tongue-tied before 
Antiochus, baniſhed chough himſelfe wete, and the other a mighty Monarch ? For when ne adviſed 
Antiochzs to take the opportunity preſented unto hini,and to give batrellurico the Romans his ene- 
mes,andthe King having ſactificedunto the gods anſweted again that the entrailes of rhe beaſt kil- 
ied for actifice, would not permit,but forbad himſotodo: Why rthen(quorh he by way of reptoofe 
Too rebuke) you will do hat belike which a peece of dead fleſh biddeth you, and not rhat which a 
Man of wildome and undefftandingcounſellech you unto, But neithet Geometricians,nor thoſe that 
tle lineary demonſtrations, if haply they be baniſhed, are deprived of their liberty, but thar they 
may diſcourſe'and ſpeake frankely of their art; and ſcience of ſuch things as they have learned and 
nown: how then ſhould 00d, honeſt, and honourable perſons be debarred of tharfreedome, in 
caſethey beexiled? Bur in truth, itis cowardiſeand baſeneſle of mind, which alwaies ſopperh the 
voce, tieth thie rofigue, iflerh the wind-pipe, and cauſerh mien to be ſpeechleſſe, But proceed we 
tOthat which followeth afrerwards in Euripides: | pentmnanng 
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But thus we ſay,thoſethat are baniſhed 
With hopes alwaies of better daies be fed, 
Polynices, | 
Good eyes they have, afar off they do ſee, 
|  , Staying for things that moſt uncertaine be. 
Certainly, theſe words imply rather a blame and reprehenſion of folly, than of exile, For they 
be not thoſe who have learned and do know how: to PP themſelves unto things preſent, andy 
uſe their eſtare ſuch as it is, but ſuch as continually depend upon the expectance of future for. 
tunes, and covetevermorethat which isabſent and wanting, who are tofſed to and fro with h 
as in alittle punt or boarfloating upon the water ; yea, althoughthey were never in their lifetine 
without the walls of the City wherein they were borne: moreover, whereas we read in the ſame 
Euripides, | | 
| lo: Es 
Thy fathers friends and alles,have not they 
Been hind and helpfull to thee, as they may? 
Polynices, | 
Looke tothy ſelfe, fromtroubles God thee bleſſe, . © 
Friends help ts nought, if one be in diſtreſſe, 
Jocaſta, 
Thy noble blood, from whence thou art deſcended: 
Hath it not thee advanc'd and much amended? 
Polynices, 
T hold it ill.to be in want and need, 
For parentage and birih do not men feed, | 
Theſe ſpeeches of Polynices are nor only untrue, bur alſo bewray his unthankfulnefle, when heſe- 
meth thusto blame his want of honour and due regard for his nobility, and ro complaine that he 
was deſtitute of friends by occaſion of hisexile, conhidering that-in reipect of his nobie birth, by 
niſhed though he were.yer ſo highly honoured he was that he was{thovght worthy to be matchedin 
marriage with a Kings daughter and as for friends, allies, and confederates. he was able to gather; 
puiſſant army of them,by whoſe aide and power he xeturned into his own countrey by force of arms, 
as himſelfe reſtifierh a little after in theſe words : LS | 
_ Many a Lard and Captaine brave hereſtands 
With me in ficld,both from Mycenz bright, 
And Cities more of Greece, whoſe helping hands 
( Thoxgh loath) I meſt needs uſe in claime of right, 
Much like alſo be the ſpeeches of his mother lamenting in this wile 3 
_ . Neo nuptiall torch at all [ lighted have © 
To thee.as dath awedding feaſt beſeeme, 
N; MAYTIAGE JONG WAS ſung nor thee to l:we oY Rn ; 
| Was water brought from faire Imenus freame, . - Ws 
Whom it had become and behoved rather to rejoyce and begiad in heart, when ſhe heard thathet 
ſon was ſo highly advanced and married into ſo'royallan.bouſe; bur in taking griefe and torto 
her ſelfe that there was no wedding torch lighted. and that the iiver /ſmenus affordeth no watetto 
bathe in athis wedding ; as if new mairied bridegroomes could not be furniſhed either with fire of 
waterinthe City Argos; ſhe attributeth unco exile, the inconveniences which: more truly proceed 
from'yanity and tolly, | oe STS. PS 
Bur ſome man wil ſay unto me 3 That tobe baniſhed is a note of ignominy and reproach: tt 
it. is indeed, but among fooles only, who rhinke likewile that it-is a ſhame to be poore, to be bald, 
to be {mail of ſtatyre, yea, andto bea ſtranger forſooth, a tenanr, inmate, or alien inbabitabt? 
For certes ſuch as wi.lnot ſuffer themſelves ro be carried away with theſe vaine perſwaſions, 10 
do fabſcribe thereto, eſteeme and. have in admiration. good and. honelt perſons, never reſpecug 
whether they bepoore, Rrangers, and baniſhed or no :- Do we. norſee that all the world doth bv- 
rourand reverencethe temple of The ſexs as well as Parthenon and Eleuſinium, Temples dedicated 
to Minerva.Ceres,ard Proſer pina? And yet was hes 12 baniſhedfrom Arkeus; eventhat Th:VJ 
whoſe meanes the ſame City was fir(t peopled, and is at this day inhabited ; and that Ciryloſt 
which he held not from another, bur founded firſt himlelfe, As for Eleyfs, what beauty at 
would remaine nit? It we diſhonour Eumolp.s, and beaſbamed of him, who removing ot 
Thr ac;a,in{tituted at firſt among the Greeks the religion of ſacred mylteries; which conrinueth 0 
fot andis obſerved at this day * whar ſhall we ſay of Codrus who became King of Athens? Whoſe 
ſon. I pray you was, he? Was not Metanthins his. father a baniſhed man from Meſſina, Can yt 
C bufebut commend the anſwer of Antſtheyes to one who {aid unto him ;. Thymorher 152 Phry* 
gan: So was (.quoth he ) the mother of the gods : why anſwer yay nor likewiſe when you are 
proached with your baniſhmenrt « Even ſo was the father of thar victorious conquerour Hercules: 
thegrand-fre likew'e of Bacchus, who being ſent our forto ſeckeLady Exropa, never IK 
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For being a Phenician borne, 
At Thebes he after did arrive, 
Far from his native ſoile beforne, 
\ Ard there begit a ſon belive, 
- who Bacchus did engender tho, 
That movesto furywomenghight 
Mal Bacchus running toandfro, 
In ſervice, ſuch is his delight. | ; 
As for that which the Poet e£ſchy/us would ſeeme coyertly by theſe darke words to inſinuate, or 
- rather to ſhewafar off, when he ſaith thus : | 
© And chaſte Apollo ſacredthough he were, 
| Tt bavi{hed atime,heavendid forbeare. ne, . | , 
| am content to paſſe oyer in klence, and will forbeare to ucter according as Herodot us ſaith : and 
I whereas Empedoc/es in the very beginning of his Philoſophy maketh this preface: 
Fond An ancient law there ſtands in Teres, -* EN 
| Decreed by gods above, 
Grounded upon neceſſity, 
And never to remove: | + 
Tl at after man hath ſtein'd bis hauds 
11 bloudſhed horribl:y 
And inremorſe of ſinis vext 
With horror territle,” 
The lo:g-liv'd angels which attend 
Ia heaven, ſhall chaſe hin quitey 
For many thouſand yeares from view 
Of every Heſſe a wight : 
By vertue of this law,am I 
From gods exiled now, 
And wander hore and therethroughout 
 Theworld Ihnow not how, © Fo 
This he meaneth nor of himſelfe alone, bur of all us after him, whom hedeclareth and 
ſhewerh by theſe words to be meere frangers, paflengers, forreiners, and baniſhed perſonsin this 
world, Forit is not bloud (quoth he ) O men, nor vitall ſpirit contemperate together, that hath 
givenunto us the ſubſtance of our ſoule and beginning ot our life 3 'but hereof is the body only 
compoſed and framed, which isearthly and morrall; but the generation of the ſoule which 
commeth arother way, and deſcendeth hirher into theſe pattsbeneath, he doth mitigate and 
ſeeme to diſquiſe by the moſt gentle and mild name tharhe could deviſe, calling it a kinde of 
pilgrimage from the natutill place ; bur to uſe the right terme indeed, and to jpeake according 
10 the very truth, ſhe doth vague and wander as baniſhed, chaſed, and driven by the divine laws 
and fatntesto and fro, untill ſuch timeas it ſerleth to a body, as an oyſter or ſhell fiſh-ro one 
rockot other in an Iſland beaten and daſhed upon with many winds and waves of the ſea 
round abour, ( as Plato ſaith ) for that it doth nor remember nor call co mind from whar height 
of honour, and from how bleſſed an eſtate it is tranſlated, not changing, as a man would tay, 
Sardisfor Athens, nor Corinth for Lemnos or Scyros, but her refiance in the very heaven and about 
the moone, with rhe abode upon earth, and with a terreftria]l life; whereas it thinketh it ſtrange 
and as mnch diſcontented here for that it hath . made exchange” of one place for another not 
 farre diſtant 3 much like unto a poore plant that by removing doth degenerate and begin to wi- 
theraway : and yet weſee, that for certaine plants ſome ſoyle 15 more commodious and ortable 


? 
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than another, wherein they will like, chrive, and proſper better: whereas contrariwiſe there is 


no place that takerh from a man his felicity, no more thah it doth his vertue, fortitude, or 
wiſdome: for Aaxagoras during the time that he was in priſon wrote his Q#adrature of the 
Circle, and Socrates , even when he dranke poylon, diſcourſed as a Philoſopher, exhortihg his 
iriends and familiars to the ſtudy of Philoſophy, and was by them reputed happy 3 bur contrati- 
Wile Phaeton and Icarus, who (as the Poets do report) would needs mount up into heaven, 


through their owne folly and inconſiderate raſhnefſe, fell into moſt grievous and woefull cala- 
mities, 
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T hat we ought not to take up Money upon Uſury, 
The Summary. 


He covetous deſire of earthly goods t5 a paſſion incurable, but eſpecially after that it hath gottenth 
maſtery of the ſoule, in ſuch ſort, as the advertiſements which are. made in regard of covetous men 
be not propoſed for any thing elſe but for the profit and'benefit of thoſe perſons who are to keep themſelves 
from the nets and ſyares of theſe enemies of humane ſociety, Now amovg allthoſe who have needdf gui 
connſels in this behalfe, we muſt range them that take up money upon imereſt, who ſerving 4s aprey au 
"Looty to theſe greedy and hungry humerszought ſo much the rather to locke unto their own preſeruation, i 
they would not be cruelly devoured, And as this infortunity hath been in the world ever fnce the entry of 
fin, that alwaies ſome or other,yea, and great numbers have endeavonred to make their commodity and 
gaint by the loſſe anddammoge of ther neighbours 3 ſo we may ſce here, that in Plutarchs time thing 
were grown ta a wonderfull confuſion, the which zs nothing diminiſhed ſnce, but contrariwiſe it ſeemnh 
that in theſ: our daie* it is come to the very height, And for to apply ſome remedy hereto, our Authuy * 
leaveth uſurers altogether as perſons graceleſſe,reprobate, and uncapable.of all remonſtrance, addreſſing 
himelfe un:o borrowers,to the end that he might diſcover and lay open unto them the ſnares and nttix 
to which they plunge themſelves 3 and this he doth without ſpecifying or particulariſing over-neare of uſy 
ry, becauſe there 1s no meane or meaſurelimited, nor any end of this furious deſire of gathering andhes 
ping upthings corruptible, Conſidering then that cavetous folks have neither nervz nor veine that res 
cheth or teudethto the pity of their neighbours, meet it is aud =ue reaſon that borrowers ſhould haveſom: 
mercy and compaſſion of th-mſelves toweigh and ponder well the grave diſconrſes of this Author, ant 
apply the ſame unto the right uſe, He ſaith therefore, that the principall meanes to keepe and ſave they 
ſelves from thetceth of uſury, is to make the beſt of their own, and ſhifs with thoſe things that they have 
about them, bifore they «ppronch 4:2to the denne of this hungry and greedy beaſt, and that men ought 
make an hand ad quicke d:ffatch of that which is not very neceſſary, before they come thither 3 wher 
he raxechtheſe who hed lever lay to page and pawn their goods, and remaine under the burden of (uy, 
than to ſell up all ard diſgage themſelves, at once, Aﬀeter this, he preſenteth the true remedy of thismie 
chiefe, namely, tu ſpare ard ſpend. in meaſure; andto cauſe us to be more wary andbetter adviſed, he 
propoſeth the lively image of this horrible monſter, whom we call an Uſurer, deſcribing him in his colour 
with all his praftices and p ſſtons, Wiich done, he ſheweth the ſource of borrowing meney upon intereſt, 
and the way to flopthe ſame 3 he direfteth his pen par ticularly firſt unto the poore, giving then 4 goodly 
l:ſſan, andthen unto the richer ſort, teaching the one as well as the ather, how they are to demeane an 
carry themſelves, that they be not expoſedtothe clutches of uſurers, Andfor a conclufon, he exhorteth 
them to beholdthe example of certaine Philoſophers by name, who choſe rather to abandone and farſate 
all their gads, than to undo themſelves in the poſſeſſion and holding thereof, 


That we ought not to take up M oney upon Uſury, 


Lato in his books of Lawes, permitteth not one neighbonr to make bold wich anothets 
water. before he have digeed and ſunkea pit ſo deep in his own ground, that he is come 

' toaveineof clayor potters earth; untill ( I ſay) he have ſounded thorowly, and found 

. that theplotof groundis nor apt to ingender water, or yeeld aſpring 3 | for the ſaidpotters 
clay being by nature farry , ſolid, an ſtrong, reteimeth that moiſinre which it hath once recet- 
ved, and will nor let it ſoake or paſſe therow : ] bur allowed they are, and ought to furniſhthem- 
ſelves with water from others, when they have no meanes to find any of their own, foraſmuc 
as the Law intendeth to provide for mens neceſſity, and not to favour their idleneſſe ; even io 
chere oughtto be an ordinance and a& for ronching money 3 That it might not be lawfull for thoſe. 

to borrow vpon uſury, nor to go into other mens purſes ( as it were );to draw water attheir Wei 
or pits, before they haye caſt abour all meanes at home, ſearched every way, and oathered (as1C 
were ) from every gutter and ſpring,trying and affaying how to draw and come by that which mi 
ſerve their ownturns and "= their preſent neceſſities. But now it falleth out contraciwiſe, that 
many there be,who to furniſh their oli and riotous expences, or elſe to accompliſh cheir ſuper: 
fluovs and chargeable delights, never ſerve their own turns, nor make ule of thoſe things which they 


have, but are ready to ſecke unto others,even to their great coſt, though they ſtand inno need at yo 
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ran undoubted and certaine proofe hereot, marke how Uſurers do not ordinarily put forth their 
money unto thoſe who are inneceſſity and diltreſle, bur to ſuch as be actirons to,purchaſe and ger 
- that which is ſuperfluous,and whereof. they and not inneed; infomuch as that which iscrediced 
out and delivered unto him that borroweth,is a 200d proofe and ſuth.ient reltimony. rhat he hath 
ſomewhatto Cake tO of his owns whereas indeed he ought ({n.e he hath wherewith ) to looke 
1to ir,thar be take not upon avterelt, and contratiwiſe, not to be «rediree, nor to be in the 
wfurers book,is an argument that ſuch an one 1s needy, 
Why doſt thou repaire and make court ( as1it were ) obſcquiouſly to a bavker or merchant : 
ooethy waics and borrow of thine owne banke, make a friend of thine owneſtocke ; flaggons 
thou hat, and pots, chargers, balons, and diſhes all of f1\cr plate; imploy the iame abour thy 
neceſſities, for to ſupplythy wants, and when thou haſt di-furniſhed thy tabie and cuyp-boord, 
the gentle rown Antzs, Or elſethe Ifſe Texedos, will make up all again with faire veſſe's of earth 
and pottery, Which is much more neat and pure than thote of filver 3 forrheſecarcy nor the firong 
{me]l, nor urpleaſanc ſent of ulury, which bke ralt or canker, every day MOre andmore, ſu.lierh, 
frecteth, andeaterh intothy, coſtly magmiticen-e ; rhele will not put chez inminddaiiy of the ca- 
lends and new moones, which being in1tſelfe the moſt ſacred and holy diy of the month, is ty 
meanes of the uſurers, become odious and accuried, Foras tonching thoſe, who chooſe rather 
tolay their goods to gage, andto pawne them for to borrow money thereupon and pay for uſe, 
than to ſell them right our, 1am veri:y perſlwaded that god Jupiter himfelte jurnamed Creſts, that 
is, Poſſeſlor, cannor ſaverhem from beggery, Abaſhed they are to receive the price and value 
of their goods ro the, worth 3 bur they be not aſhamed to pay inerett tor rhe lone of moner, 
Andyet that wiſe and polirike Peric/es cauſed the cotly robe and atrire of the latue of Afiner - 
2a, weighing forty talents in fine gold, to be made inſuch ſort, tharhe might rake ic off and prr 
ir on as he would ar his pleaſure ; To the-end ( quoth he ) that when we (land in reed of mo- 
neyfor maintenance of warre, we may ſerve our turnes therewith forthe time, ard afterwards 
put in the place againe another of no ſefle weight and worth; even ſo we likewiſe in our occa- 
{ons andaffaires, like as 1n the beſieging of a City, ought never to admit the garriſon of an U- 
ſorer ot enemy, nor to endure to ſee betore our eyes-our own good: de ivered our for to con- 
rinue in pgrpetuall ſer-irnde, bur rather to cut of from our Table all that 1s neither profitable 
nor neceſſary 3 likewiſe from our beds, from our cou;hes, and our ordinary expenſe; in diet 
wharſoever 15 needlefle, thereby to maintaine and keepe our ſelves free, in hop2 and withfull in- 
rent to ſupply and make amends againe tor it, 1t fortune afterwards imile upon us, Certes, the 
Roman dames in times paſt were willing to part with their jewels and ornaments of go:d, yea, 
and give them away as an offering of firſt fruits ro Apollo Pythizs, whereof was made a golden cup, 
and the ſame ſentto the City of De/phi, And the Matrons of Cartage ſhore the haire of their 
heads, to make thereof twiſted cords for to wind up and bend theirengines and infiraments of 
artillery inthe defence of their country, when the City was befieged, Burt we, 'as if we wcE2 4- 
ſhamed of our owrie ſufficiency, and to ſtand upon our owne bottomes, ſecketoenthrall our 
ſelves by gages and obligations ; whereas it, behooved us much more by reſtraining our ſelves, 
and reducing all to ſuch things on'y as be profitable and good for us, of rl;o!eneedleſie, unprofi- 
table, and ſuperfluous veſſe]s which we. have, after rhey be either melted, brokey in peeces, or 
fold, to build a priviledge chappell of liberty, for our 'ſelves, our wives and children, For the 
goddefſe Diazain Epheſus yeelded ſan&uary, franchiſe, and faveguard unto all debrors agaipli their 
creditors, who fled for ſuccour into her temple, Bur the ſan&tuary indeed of parſimony, fru- 
ealiry, and moderate expence, into which no uſuretz can make entry,. for ro hate and pull our 
of it. any debror priſoner, ſtandeth alwaies open for thoſe that are wiſe, and affordeth unto 
them a large ſpace of joyous and honourable repoſe, For,like as that Prophereſſe which gave 
oracles inthe temple of Pythius Apo/lo, abour the time of the Medians watre, made anſwer un- 
to the Athenian Embaſſadorrs : That God gave unto them for theirlafery a wall of wood ; wher2- 
ypon they leaving their lands and poſſeſhons, abandoning rheir Ciry, and forlaking their houſes 
and all the goods therein, had recourſe unto theirſhipsfor to ſave theirliberty; even ſo, God gi- 
yeth untous woodden tables, earthen veſſels, and garments of courſe cloath, if we would live jn 


freedome : — | 
Set not thy mind 1:p91 ſteeds of gre-t price, 
And chariots bravein filver harneſſe dight, 
With claSþes, mith hooks,.and ſtuds by fine device 
| Rr Ywroug ht, in yace to ſhew a goodly ſight, STE | | 
For how ſwift foever they be, theſe uſurers, will foone overtake them and tun beyond, But rather 
got vpon. the next afſeth6u-meereſt with,, or the firſt pack-horle that commeth in thy way,. to flie 
rom theuſurer;a cruell enemy and meere tyrant, who demandeth not at thy hands fire and water, 
as ſometimes. did that barbarous King of - Media 3 bur that which wore 1s, toucherh thy liberty, 
wounderh thine honout.and credit by proſcriprions, writs, and open proclamations, If rhon py, 
MNOt tO hiscontent, he is ready to trouble thee 3 if thou have wherewith co fatisfie himyhe will 
wor ecee thy payment unleſſehe lik ; if chou prize and (ell thy gocd;, he will have them under 
_ worth ; artthou not diſpoſed to makea ſale of them >he will totce thee to it; doſt rhou ſue 
mtor his extreame dealing.he will ſeem to offer parley ofagreement 3 if chovi {Weareuntohim - ar 
en H 3 : tho 
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thou wilt make payment,he wiilimpoſe upon thee hard conditions, and have thee at commang ;; 
thou go to his houle for roſpeake and conferre with him,he will lock the gates againſt thee ; apgis 
thouttay at home and keep houſe thou ſhalt have him rappingat thy doore; he will not away bu: 
rake up hislodging there with thee, For in what ſtead ſervedrhe law of Solox1n Athens,whereini 
was ordained, -that among the Athenians mens bodies ſhould not be obliged for any civilldehe? 
Coniidering that they be in bondage and lavery to all banquers and uſurers,who force men to key 
intheirheads ; and that which more is, not to them alone ( tor that were not {uch a great matter) 
bur even to their very ſlaves, being proud, inſolent, barbarous, and outragious,ſuch as Plato deſcri. 
berh rhe devils and fiery executioners in hell to be, who torment the ſoules of Wicked and oodleſſs 
pzrſons, For ſurely thele curſed uturers make thy hall and judiciall place of juRtice no berter thanx 
\ery helland place of torment to their poore debtors,where alter the manner of greedy oeirs and 
hungry griffons, they flay mangle, and cate them to the very bones, 
Andcf their beaks andtalons keene, 
The ma hes within their fleſh be ſeene, | 
And ſome of them they ftand continually over,not ſuffering them to touch and rafte their ownpro. 
per goods, when they have done their vintage and gathered in-their corne and other fruits of the 
earth, making them taſt and pine away like unto Tantalus, And like asKing Darius ſent againtthe 
City of Athens his Lieutenants Generall Dat; and Artaphernes with chaines, cords,and halters 
their hands,therewith ro bind the priſoners which they ſhouldcake 3 ſemblably theſe uſurers brine 
into Greece with them their boxes and caskers full of ſchedules, bils, hand-writings, andcontrats 
ob.igatory, which be as good as lo many irons and fetters to hang upon their poore debtors ; ad 
thu: they goup and down leaping from City ro City, where they ſow nor as they paſſe alonggood 
and pcofitable teed, as Trrprolemzs did in old time 3 bur plant their roots of debts, which brine 
forti incinice troublesand intolerable nſuries whereof there is no end, which eating as they go a 
{preading their ſpurns round abour, inthe end cawle whole Cities to Rtoope and finke, yea, apdi 
be ready to tuifo-ate and ttrangle chem, Ir is reported of hares, that at. one rime they ſuckle yours 
lererets and he ready to kinnule others that be in their bellies, and withall to conceive afreſh: byt 
the debts of theſe barb:rous,wicked, and crue!luſurers do bring forth before they conceive, For 
in purting out their money they redemandir preſently 3 in laying it down they rake it up, they d- 
liverthat 2gaine for intcrelt which they received and took inconſideration for lone and uſe, Iris 
ſaid of the Meflenians City, | | 
Gate after gate amanſhall here find, 
OE: And yet one gate there's alwaies behind, 
But it may better be ſaid of uſurers: 
he Uſury here upon nſury doth grow, 
And end thereif you never [hall know, 
And herewithall in ſome ſort theylaugh at naturallPhiloſophers, who hold this Axiome, That 
nothing-can be 1ngendred nothing : for with-them ulſury is bredof that whi. h neither is, porever 
was of that, Ifay, which never had ſubſiſtence nor being. Howbcit thele men thinke it a ſhane 
and reproach to be be a publicane and'take to farme for a rent the publike revenews, notwithſar- 
ding the laws do erent and allow that calling. whereas themſelves again? all che laws ofthe world 
exact arent and cuſtome for that which they Pur forth toulury 3 or rather'to {peake a truch,in ken- 
ding their money they defraudrheir debtors as bankruprs do their creditors, For the poore debtor 
who receiverh lefle than he hath ſerdown in his obligation, is moſt falſely couzened, deceived, and 
cuc ſhort of rhar which he ourgh ro have, And verily the Perſians repute lyivg to be a fin bur inale 
cond degree: for in thefirſt place they reckon ro owe money and be indebred 3' inaſmuch-as leafng 
followeth commonly thoſe thar be in debt, Bur yer uſurerslye more than they,neither axe there any 
rharpragice more falſhood and deccit in their day debt-books wherein they write, that to ſuch 
onethey have delivered to much, whereas indeed it is far lefſe'; and ſo the motive of rheirlying!s 
faire avarice,and neither indigence nor povetty, but even a miſerable covetouſneſſe and defire everto 
have more and more; theend whereof turnerh neitherto pleaſure norprofir unto themſelves, but 
ro the ofle and ruine of thoſe whom they wringand wrong : for neither till they thoſegrounds 
which they takeaway from their debtors, nox dwell in the houſes out of which they turne chem, 
10r care their meat upon thoſe tables which they have from them, ne yer clad themſelves with 
their apporcli of which they ſpoi!e them; bur firſt one is deftroyed, the a ſecond followerhafter, 
and is allured asa prey bythe other, And this is much like ro wild-fire, which ſtill conſumeth, and 
yet encrea'cthalwaies by the utrer decay and deftruCtion of all char fallerh inco ir,and devoureth one 
rhingatrer another, And the w'urer which maintainerh this fire, blowing-and kindling it with the 
rvine ot ſo many people giveth chereby no more fruit than this,rhar afrer a certaine time he taketh 
his booke of accounts in hand, and there readeth what a number of debtors he hath howpeen 
ot houſe and home, how many he harh diſpoſſeſſed of their land andhiving, ' from whence be hath 
comeand whither he harh gone in turning. winding, and heaping up his filver, Now I would nor 
thar you ſhould thus rhinke of me, thar Iſpeake all chis upon any deadly war and enmity that Ihave 
ſ\vorne againſt uſurers, -- | ERIE, ERS 
| For God be praiſed they neither horſes mine | 
Have driven away nor oxen,ne yet kine. 
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But only to ſhew unto them who are {o ready ro take up money upon n{ury, what a villanous, 
hamefull,and baſe thing there 1s init, and how this proceederh from nothing elſe bur extreame fol- 
ly and timidity ot heart, 1f thou have therewith to weild the world, never come into the uſurers 
book, conſidering thon halt no need to botrow. Haſt thou nor wherewith, yet take notmoney up 
andpay not intereſt, becaule chou ſhalr have no meanes to make payment, Bur ler ns conſider the 
one and the other apart byit lelfe, Old Cars ſaid unto a certaineaged man, who behaved himſelf 
very badly: My friend (quoth he) conlidering that old age of it ſeite hath ſomany evils, how come 
meth itto paſle thar you adde thereto moreorer the reproach and ſhame of Jewdneſſeand miſde- 
- meanour? Even ſo may we ay,ſeeing that poverty of itſelfe hath ſo many and ſo great miſeries do 
not you over and above oo and heap thereupon the troubles and anguiſhes that comeot borrowing 
and being indebr 3 neither take thou from pennry that only good thing wherein it excellerhriches, 
to wit, the want of carking and peniive cares ; for otherwiethou (hair be ſubzeR vnto the mocke ry 
implied by this common proverbe : | 
A goat alone when berre nnneth I may, 
An oxe upm my ſhoulder you do lay, | 
- Semblably.you being nor able ro ſuſtaine poyerty alone,do ſurcharge your ſeife with an uſurer;a byr- 
den hardly tupportable even tor a rich and weaithy man, How then won!d you have me to live? 
Haply ſome man will ſay : And doſt rhou indeed askethis queltion, baving hands ard feet oi thine 
own ? Having the gift of ſpeech, voice, and being a man, unto Whom ir 18 civen both to love and 
alſo tobe loved; as wellto do a pleaſure, as to receivea cuctefie with thankſgiving, Thon maielt 
teach Grammar, bring up young children, be a porter or doore-keeper ; thou maielt be a ſailer or 
marriner, thou matelt row ina barge or galley: for none of all theſe tradcs 15 more reproachfnll, 
odious, or tronbleſome, than to heare one ſay unto thee: Pay me mine own, or diſcharge the debr 
thar thou oweſt me, Rxtil:ze that rich Roman comming vpon a time at Rowe to Myſonizs the Phi- 
loſopher, ſaid unto him thus1n his eare : Myſo-ins, Jupiter ſurnamed Savior,yhom you and fuch 
other Philoſophers as you are, make profeſſion to imitate and follow.taketh vp no money 2r interelt: 
bur Muſonius ſmiling againe; *returned him chis preſent anſwer : No more doth he purforth any 
money tor uſe. | 
Now this R2ti/ius, who was an uſurer, reproached the other for taking money at intereſt, which 
wasa fooliſh arrogant humour of a Stoick: for what need had{t thou Rzti/ins to meddle with Jups- 
zer Savrour,and alledge his name, conſidering that a man may report the ſeif ſame by rhoſe very things 
which are tamiliar and apparent ? The ſ\yallows are not inthe uſurers book the pitmirespay nor for 
uſe of money;and yet to them hath nor nature given either hands or reaion, or any art and myſtery; 
whereas ſhe hath endued man with ſuch abundance of undetftanding, and aprneflero learne and 
praQice, that he canskill not only ro nouriſh himſelfe, bur alſo to keep hotles, hounds, partridges, 
hares, and jayes: why doſt thou then diſable and condemnethy lelfe, as it thou wert lefſe docible 
and ſenhble thana jay,more mute than a partridge, more idle thana dog.inrhar thou canſt make no 
meanesto have good of a man. neither by double diligence,by making covrr, by obſervance and ler- 
vice, rorby maintaining his quarrell, and entring into combare in his detence ? Seelt thon not how 
theearth doth bring forth many things,and how the ſea afforderh as many forthe uſe of man? And 
verily as Cratesſairh : 
IT ſaw my ſelfe how Myciius woll did card, 
And how with him hus wife the rolls did (pin * 
Thus during war, when times were extreame hard, 
: Both joyntly wrought, to keep them from famine, Z 
King Antigonus when he had not of a long time ſeen Cſeanthes the Philoſopher, meeting him 
one day in Athens. ſpake unto him and ſaid : How now Cleanthes, doſtthon grind atthe mill, and 
turnethequerne-ſtone (till? Yea fir (quoth Cleanthes againe) I grind yet, and Ido it for to earnemy 
living; howbeir.for all chat, Togive not over my profeſſion of Philoſophy. O the admirable courage 
andhigh ſpirit of this man,who comming from the mull, with that very hand which turned abour 
the Rone,cround the meale and kneaded the dough, wrote of the nature of the gods.of the mocn, 
of the ſiars, andthe ſun! Bnr we do thinke all theſero be baſe and{ervile workes 3 and yer verily, 
becauſe wewould be free (God wort ) wecare not to thruſt our ſelves into debt, we pay for theuie 
of money,weflarter vile and baſe perſons, we givethem preſents, weinvite and feati them, we yee.d 
(as it were)tribute under-hand unto them 3; and this we do not in regard of poverty, ( for no man 
uſeth-topur forth his money into a poore mans hand) but even upon a ſupertivity and riotous ex- 
pence ot our own: for if we could content our ſelves with thote things thar are neceſlaryfor the 
liteof man,there would not be an uſurer in the w orld, no more than there are Centauresand mon- 
ſirous Gorgones, Bur excefle it is and daintineſſe which hath ingendred ulnrers 3; like as theſame 
hath bred 201d-{miths,filver-ſmiths. contedtioners. perfumiers,avd diers of gallant colours, We come 
not 1n debtto bakers and vincners for our bread and wine ; bur we owe rather {pr the price and 
purchaſe of faire houſes and lands;for a greatnumber andrerinue of {laves, of fine mules. of trimme 
u and dining chambers.of richtables, and the coſtly furniture belonging thereto, beſides other 
—_ Nook _ expenles, which we oſtentimesare at, when we exhibite plaies and ſolemne pa- 
Dans Boy ole cities for to gratifie and do pleaſure unto the people; and that upona vaineam- 
onanddeire of popular favour ;and many rimes we receive no other truit of all our coſt a_ la- 
| our, 
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bour, bur ingratitude, Now herhat is on:e enwrappedin debr, remaineth a debtor Rill all thedaies 
of- his life 3 and he fareth like to an horſe, who atter he hath on.e recenicd the bit into his mouth, 
changeth his rider eftioones.and is never unridden,but one or other 18 alyaies on his back, No way 
and meanes there is to avoid from thence, and to recover thoiefaire paſtures and pleatant mez- 
dows, out of which thole indebted perions are turned ; butthey wander aſtray ro and fro, hike to 
thoſecurſed fiends and malign IpIcits, whom Empedocles writerh to have been driven by the gods our 
of heaven: 
For ſuch the keazeuly power firſt chas'd down tothe ſea bercath; 
T he ſea agamme, rp to the carth did caſt them by and by 3. 
Thcn afiern ards, the earth them did unto the eames begueath 
Of reſtleſle ſun,ard then it liſt ſent them toſtarry chic, | 
Thus fall they intothe hands of uſurers or bankers, one after another 3 now of a Corinthian, then 
of aParrian,and after of an * Athenian; ſolong, untill when all of them havehad afling at himhe 
become in the end waſted, eaten out, andcontumed with uſury upon uſury : for like as he thar is 
epped intoa quavemire mult either ar firſt get toxth of it, or elle continue ill there, and nor re- 
move at ali out of one place 3 for he that riveth, turneth and winderk: every way, not only doth 
wetanddrench his body, but mireth it all over, and bewrayeth himſelte more than he was at fir 
with filthy durt ; ezen1o they that do nothing butchange ore banke for another,makipg a tranſcript 
of their name out of one uiurers book into anothers, loading their ſhoulders eftſoones with new 
and freſh ufuries,become alwaies over. harged more and more; and theyreiemble for all the world 
thoſe perſons who are dileaſed with the cholerick paſſion or fluxe, who willnot admit of anyper- 
fe& cure to pvrge it at once, bur continually raking away a ccrtaine portion of the humour make 
roome:for more and more {ti]ito gather andengender in the place 3 forevenſo theſe are not willing 
to be rid and cleanſed at once, but with dolour, griete, and anguiſh pay uſury every {ealon and quar- 
ter of the yeare ; and no looner have they diſcharged one, but another difiilierh and runneth down 
after ir, which gathereth to an head; and ſo by that meanes they are grieved with the head-ache 
and paine of the head ; whereas it behoyed that they ſhould make guick ditpatch,and give order to 
be cleare and free oncefor all ; fornow 1 dire& my ſpeech unto thole of the betrer ſort, who hare 
wherewith aboverieir teows,and yet be nicer than they ſhould be ; and thoſe commonly come in 
with ſuch like words and excuſes as theſe : How then, wou!d you have me unfurniſt.ed of flares 
and ſervants? To live without fire, without an houle and abiding place ? Which is all one as if he 
that were in a drophe and {wolne as bigas a tun ſhould ſay unto his Phyſician: What will youdo? 
Would you have meto be leane, lanke, ſpare bodied and empry ; and why not ? Or what ſhouldl 
not thou be contented to be, ſo thou maielt recover thy health and be whole againe ? And evenſo 
may it beſaid unto thee : better it weretor to be withour ſlaves thanto be allaie thy lelfe ; andto 
remaine without heritage and poſſeſſions, that thoumaicſt not be poſleſied by another, Hearkeh 
a lirtle to the talke that was berween two geires er vultures as the tale goes 3 when one of then 
diſgorged fo irongly, that he ſaid withall, I thinke verily that I ſhall catt up my very bowels: the 
other being by, aniweredin this wiſe : What harme will come of thy vomiting, ſo long as thou 
ſhalr nor cat up thine own entrailes, but thoſe only of ſome dead prey which wetare and deyol: 
redrogerther butthe other day ; Semblably every one that is indebted lelleth not his own land, not 
his own houſe 3 bur indeed the ufurers houſe and land of whcm he hath taken money tor intereſt, 
conſidering that by the law the debtor hath made him lord of him and all, Yea, mary willhelay 
anon ; bur my father hath leirme this peece of landfor mine inheritance: I wor well and beleeve 
it; 1o hath thy father left untothee freedome.good name and reputation, whereofthou oughteſtt0 
make mnch more account than ot land and living. He thatbesat thee made thy hand and thy toot,and 
yerifit chan. thar one of them be mortified he will give a good fee or reward to a Chirutgianfot 
rocut it off, Lady Czhpſoclad Ulyſſes with a vellure and robe ſenting ſweet like balme, yeelding a 
odour of a body immortall, which ſhepreſented unto him asa gift and memoriall of the love that 
ſhe bare unto him ; and this he did weare for her ſake ; bur after that he ſuffered ſhipwrackand was 
ready to finke being hardly able to float above water. by reaſon that the ſaid robe-was alldrenched, 
and lo heavy thatit held him down, he did it offand threw it away 3 and then girding his naked 
breaſt underneath with a certaine broad filter or ſwadling band he ſaved himlelfe by ſwimming, 
recovered the banke : now when he was palt this danger, and ſeemed to be landed, he ſeemed (0 
want neither raiment nor nutriment: and what ſay you to this? May not this be counteda vel} 
rempeſt,when as the uſurer after acerrainetime ſhall come to afſailethe poore debrors, and ſayunto 
them ? Pay, 7 | 
Which word ozce ſaid.t herewith the clouds above, 
He gathereth thicke, and (ea with waves doth move : 
' For why, the winds anon at once from eſt, 
From ſo:th.from weſt do blow and give no reſt, ; 

And what be theſe winds and waves ? Even uſuries upen uſuries. puffing. blowing and rolling one a 
ter another ; and he thatis overwhelmed therewith and kept under with their heavy weight, 1500 
able to ſwim forth and eſcape;bur in the end is driven down and finketh to the very botrome, where 
he is drowned and periſhed together with his friends, who entred into bonds, and became furetiSs 
and piedves ior him, I UTETEE: ——__ 
Crates 
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Crates the Philoſopher of Thebes therefore did very well, who being in danger anddebt tono 
man, only wearied with the caresandtroubles of houſe-keeping, and the penſive thoughts how to 
hold his own, let all, and gave over his eſtate and patrimony which amounted to the value of ezoht 
talents; cooke himlelfe to his bag and wallet.to his imple robe andcloake of courſe cloath,and fled 
:nto the ſanQuary and liberties of Philoſophy and Poverty, As tor Anaxaporas he torſook hisfair 
lands and plenteous paſtures : bnt what need I to alledge theſe examples? Conſidering that Philox> 
«nu the Muſician being ent with other to people and poſſefſe a new Colony in Cicily, and having 


befallento hislot a goodly houſe and living to it, enjoying ( I ſay) for his part a good portion 


wherewith he might have lived in fulnefle and plenty ; when he taw once thatdelights, pleaſures, 
andidlenefſe, without any exercite atall of good lerters reigned inthoſe parts 3 Par die ( quoth he) 
theſe goods here ſhall never ſpoile and undo me, burl will rather (Itrow) makea hand and havo.k 
of them 3 leavingrheretore unto others his, portion thar fell unto him by lot, he rooke ſea againe 
and ſailedaway to Athens, Contrariwiſe thoſe that beindebt are evermore ſued inthe law,become 
rributaries and very ſlaves, bearing and induring all indignities, like unto thoſe variers that dig in fil- 
ver mines,nouriſhing and maintaining as Phinex did the ravenous winged harpies: for ſurely theſe 
uſarers alwaies flie upon them,and be ready to ſnatch and carxy away the vety tood and ſuſtenance; 
neither have theypatience to ſtay and attend cimes and ſeaſons ; for they buy up their debtors corn 
before it be ripe for the harvelt ; they make their markers of oyle before the olives fall fromthe 
tree, and hikewiſe of wine: For I will have it at this price ( quoth the uturer ; ) and withall the 
debtor giveth him preſently a bill of his hand for ſuch a bargaine ; meane while the erapes hang ſtill 


upon the vine, waiting for the month of September, when the ſtar Ari#urms tiſeth and ſheweth the 
time of vintage, 
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That a Philoſopber ought 10 converſe eſpecially with Princes and: 


great Rulers, and with them to diſcourſe. 
The Summary. 


F there be any in the world who have need of good company, they are Princes and gret Lords 3 for that 
their aff aires.being of ſuch conſequence as every man knoweth the feebleneſſe of bodie and inſufficien- 
cy of ſpirit,not able to furniſh them throwghly 3 great reaſon they have to ſee bythe eyes, andto worke with 
the hands of others, Now inthys caſe, three ſorts of men there bewho fault very much: Inthe firſt place, 
Princes and Rulers themſelves, who inſtead of drawing and training neare unto their perſons ſuch as can 
aide and afſift them, give acceſſe rather unto flatterers and other like peſtilent members, who areready to 
corrupt and ruinate their eſtates : Secondly, thoſe (whoſe number at all times hath becnvery ſmall) whons 
we call Philoſophers ,(that is to ſay) men of authority, wiſe, ſage, learned, friends to vertne, lovers of the 
good of Princes and their ſubjefts 3 who being of great power and able to do much, yet rorwithſanding 
recule and draw backe, or being advanced to high place, have not alwaies that reSþett and confideration, 
nor ſuch courage as appertaineth 3 ſuffering themſelves otherwhiles to be carried away to the entertainment 
and maintenance of the greateſt op:nion, and mingling a little too nuch of worldly w ſdome with the ap- 
prehenfion of their true duty, whereof their conſcience being lightned in ſundry ſorts advertiſ.th them 
ſufficiently, The laſt, (and thoſe as pernicious and exetFable as the thought of man ts not able to deviſe and 
comprehend ) be the enemies of vertue (towit) ignorant teachers, and profane ſchoolemeſt:rs and profcſ- 
ſors, mockers, ſcorners. jeſters, flatterers3 in ſum, all the m piſters of vanities and filthy pleaſures, who 
do inhnuate and intrude themſelves by moſt lewd and wicked meanes into the ſervice of Princes 3 and in 


recompence of the hozour and rich gifts which they receive at their hands.do deceive and undo their ſimple: 


lords and maſters, ac cording as an infinite number of examples, in Hiſtories dowverifie and give cvidente 
wato us, Plutarch therefore in conſideration of theſe inconvenighces, 15 deſirous in this treatiſe to encou- 
rage thoſe whowiſh that all things were well and in good order ; *and exhorteth them to approach neare un- 
to Princes, But for oſmuch as ignorance and lewdneſſe cauſeth men to becomeſhameleſſe, whereas wiſdome 
and honeſty maketh us modeſt and conſiderate in all our attions; he ſheweth inthe firſt place, that it is no 
poiat of ambition for a Wiſe and learned man tojoyne himſelfe unto Grand ſeigneurs and to ſort with them; 
Ent that it is their duty ſotodo, conſidering that ſuch receive Lonour, pleaſ. re, and profit by him, And this 

e proveth ly reaſons, ſmilitudes, examples, all ingular and notables Afterwards he condemneth thoſe 
who enter into Princes Courts, only becauſe they would be great and powerfull, ſhewing that wiſe men indeed 
ao aine cleane at another marke. And for the laſt point of all, hetreateth of the contentment which they 


pas ; = by their ſervice to one alone, help by that meanes an infinite nilmber of others, who remaine 
ound ar.dotliged untothen; for ſo great abenefit, | 
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That a Philoſopher ought to converſe eſpecially with Princes and i 
great Rulers, andwith them to diſcourſe. 


= O embrace a common love, to find out, accept, entertaine and maintaine that amity which 
- may beprofitable and commodious tomany 1n particular, and yet to more in generall, ig 
the part of honeſt men, politike, wiſe, and afteR&ionate to the publike good ; and not ag 
 *. ſomethinke, of thoſe thatbe ambitious and vaine-glorious, But contrariwile, he isto he 
reputed vaine-glorious, or rather timorous and wanting courage, who doth ſhun and is afrajdro 
heare himſelfe cal'ed a follower, waiter, and ſervitor to thoſe that are inhighelt place, For what 
ſaith one of theſe perſonages, who, having needro be cored,is defirous tolearn and to be acquainted 
with ſome Philoſopher? O that 1 were Simon the Souter, or Dioxy/ius the Pedanre, inltead of Peri. 
cles or Cato, that a Philoſopher mightdiſcourle anddiſpute with me,' that he might ft by my fide, 
as Socrates did ſometime by thoſe, And verily Ariſton. of Chios being reproved and blamed by the 
Sophiſters in his time, for that he uſed to deviſe and diſcourſe with all thole that were diſpoledty 
heare him: Icould wiſh (quoth he) in my hearc, that the very beaſts themſelves wereable to gire 
eare and underſtand thoſe diſcourſes that do excite and move unto vertue, Do we then avoid the 
.meanes and occaſions to converie and conerre familiariy with great perſonages and mighty men, a; 
if they were wi.d and ſavage perſons ? The doctrine of Philoſophy is not like unto an imager who 
caſteth dumbe and deafe 1doll tatues, withour any ſen'e, only ſor roſtand upon abaleas Pindary 
was wont to ſay.butis willing to make whatſoever it toucheth active, operatt: e and [11ely; it im- 
rinteth therein affections and motions, judgements allo inciting and leading torhings profitabe; 
intentions deſirous of all honeſty, haughty couragealſo and magnanimity, joyned witiz meekneſſe, 
re(o'ution, and aſſurance ; by meanes of which good parts men of Stare and Policy, are more rea 
dy and forward to converſe and deviſe with perſons of great puiſſance and authority, and nor with- 
out good canſe; for an honeſt and gentle phyſician will takealwaies more plealure to heale aneye 
that teeth formany, and which doth guard and looke to many; and even !o a Philoſopher will be 
more affectionate to take carefor that ſoule and ſpirit which he feeth ro be vigilant for many, and 
which onghr to be wiſe.prudent,and juſt for many : for ſuch an one 1! he were sk'itnll and cunning 
in theart of 6nding, gathering, and conduCting of waters (as we read in Hiſtories that Hercules 
and many other in old time were) would nct take delight to go into ſome delertcorner, faire remote 
from the frequency of men, and to dig or finke pits there, neare tothe Ravens rock ( as thePoet 
ſaith) andto open that Swine-heards mariſh A-ethaſa, but wonld Rudy rather to diſcover the lively 
ſources and ever-running ſprings of a river, to ſerve ſome great City or Campe, or to watet the Or- 
chards, Gardens and Groves of Kings, According as we heare that Homer called 1inos, Jupiter 
Oa-iftes, which is as much toſay, (as Plato himſelfe doth interprer the wo:d ) his Fatniliar andDt- 
Cipie; for he never meant that the diſciples of the gods were private perions, home- keepers, and 
ſuch as meddle in nothing bur houle marrers,! keeping in.and living id.ely without any a&toh; but - 
Princes and Kings who being wile, jult, debonaire and magnanimous, as many as be under their 
government and command ſhalllive inblifſe and happineſle, 

An herbe there is called Ery»gium or Sea-holly, which hath this property, that no ſooner one 
ooat taketh itin his mouth, bur ſhe herſelffirſt, and afterwards all the reſt of the flock will and fill, 
untill ſuch time as chegoart-heard comeand take away out of the flock which he will ; in likeman- 
ner, the defluxions which proceedirom perſons of great power and authority,have the ſame ſwilt- 
neſle and celerity, which doth dilate and ſpread it lelfe in one moment, and inmanner of fire ſeiſeth 
upon whatſoever is neare thereto on every fide, And verily the ſpeech and remonſtrance of aPhi- 
lotopher, if it be addrefſed anddire&ed unto a privateman, and that loveth to live in rep6ſe, and 
who doth limit and circumicribe himſelte, as within a center and circumference geometricall, with 
theneceſſities of his own body.the ſame ſpeech is not diſtributed and divided unto others but aftcr 
it hath in that one man alone compoſed and wrought a great tranquillity and calme of all perturbz- 
tions, it fadeth, vaniſheth away, and ſo doth end incontinently ; but on the contrary fide, it the 
ſaid remonfirance meet with a man of State and Government,a Magiftrate, a Politician and onethil 
dealeth in great affaires,and by the effecuallvertue thereof, repleniſh him with goodnefle and ho- . 
neſty, by the meanes of that one perſon, the benefit will be imparted untomany, In this wie 
Anaxagoras kept company with Pericl:s; Plato converſed with Dion, and Pythagoras did affociate 
himſelte ro the Princes and Lords of. /ralie 3 and as forCato he departed alone from rhe Campe; a 
ſailed to Arhenodorus ; Scipio likewile laid for Panetras, and ſought after him, at what time asthe 
Senate {ent him forch with commiſſion for togo in viſitation ( as 1t were ) and ſurrey, to ſee whit 
right and wrong, what juſti-e and injullice reigned in the world, according as Poſidonins maketh 
report, What then oughr Pa-atins for to ſay ? If you were either Caſtor or Pollux, or ſome other 
private perſon, deſirous to flye and avoid the frequency of great Cities. and retire your ſelte 1t0 
ſome corver of a {choole apart, there at your leifureand full repoſeto fold and unfold, to reſolve 
compound the ſyllogitmes of Phi.oſophers, I would willingly accept your proffer, and be defirols 
to conve;ſe andftay with you ; bur ſecing you are the ſon of Pavlns e/Emylins,who had neuen 
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Conſull,and thc nephew of Scipio Africanns,who defeated Arnniballthe Captaine of the Carthagi- 
nians, 1 will not reaſon and diipute with you, Moreover, to ſay that ſpeech is twofold ; the one 
interior or inward, the gift of Mercury lurnamed Hegemos, thatis, Guide; the other pronoun- 
ced andurrered forth, which is inftrumentall, and "wy interpreter to givehotice of our concepti- 
ons,is a meere vaine and ſtale poſition, and may well be. compriſed under this old proverbe : Thus 
much I knew before 7heogn;s was borne, Bur ler not this diftintion trouble or impeach ns in 
char which we ate about toſay; foras well of that whichis contained within the ſecret mind, as 
of the other which1s pronounced and uttered, the endisallone ; to wit, Love or amity oi this,in 
reſpect of a mans ownielfe, and of that, in regard of others : for thar ſpeech whi..h by the precepts 
of Philoſophy, benderh unto vertue, and there doth end, maketh a man in tuneand accordant 
with himfelte, never repinivg and complaining of ought, full of peace, fullof love and content- 
ment: | nes 

Tn all his limbes is #0ſedition, 

No ſtrife,zowar,no ſtrange diſſention, = 
No paſſion rebellions and ditobedient to reaſon, no combate of will or appetite againſt will and ap- 
petite.no repugnancy and contrariety of reaſon againſt reaſon 3 there 1s no impleatant birterneſle or 
turbulent diſorder mixed with joyes and pleaſures, as itfalieth out intheconfines of defire, repen- 
rance and ſorrow 3 butall things there beuniforme. delightiome, and amiable, which cauſeth each 
one tocontent himſele,and joy as in abundan:e of ali goods, As for the other kind of ſpeech thar 
is pronounced, Pindaras faith : Thar the' Muie thereof was never inold time coverous, greedy of 
oaine, or meere mercenary ; neither beleeve Ithat it is ſoat this day; bur rather, through the ig- 
norance and negligence of men who be careleſle of their own good and honour, . Merczry, who 
before was free and common,is now become an occupierand merchant, willing to do nothing with- 
out a feeand reward, For it isnot likely or probable, that Yeans intimes palt was to deadiy offen- 
ded and avgry with the daughters of Proſfolzs, becan'e they deviſed firlt ro ſow hatred and enmity 
among young folke,and that rania,Clioand Calliope take pleaſure in them who debaſe the dignity of 
ſpeech and interature, by taking filver ; but in mine opinion, the workes and gifts ofthe Mules 
onghttobemore amiable than thoſe of Yezzs: fortame and honour, which ſome propoſe for the 
end of their ſpeech and learning, hath been held deare and highly beloved, for rhar itis rhe very be- 
ginning and ſeminary of friendſhip ; and that which more 1s, the common fort of people meaſure 
hononr by good-will & benevolence, efteeming that we ought to praiiethoſe only whom we affect 
and love ; bnt certainly theſe men fare like unto [xi9,, who inlove following atter the goddefie 
Juno, tell upon a cloud ; for even fo they, inſtead of amity embrace a vaine image of popnlarity, 
deceitful, pompous,wandring,and uncertaine: howbeir, a man of good conceit and judgement, 
if he mannage State-affairs,or intermeddle in government of the common-weale, will ſecke for ho- 
nour and reputation ſo far forth only, as to maintaine his authority and credic in all ht: a&ions, for 
the better management of publike affaires: for it is no pleaſnre,neither is it exfie, rods them good 
who are not willing toprofit and receive good 3 and thediſpolition of the will pro-eedeth rom 
beliefe and confidence. Like as the light doth moregood unto them that ſee, than to thote who 
are ſeene ; even {o is honour more profitable unto them who per-eive and feele the ſame, thanto 
ſuch as are neglected and contemned, Bur he who dealeth not inaftaires of Stare, who liverh to 
himſelte.andietteth down his felicity in ſuch a life, apart from others, in rett and repoſe, jaiuterh a 
far off vaine-glory and popularity, which others joy in, who be converſant jn the iiew and tight of 
people, and in frequent aſſemblies and theaters, much like unto Hippoly:s, who living<haſte, ſoln-, 
ted the goddeſle Verys a great way off, but asfor the other glory which proceedechfrom men of 
worth and honour, he neither refuſerh nor diſdainerh ir, Now when as the queliion is of amity, 
we are not to ſeekfor it and tocontratt friendſhip only wich ſuch as be wealthy have the giory cre- 
dir, and authority of great Lords, no more than we ought to avoid theſe qualities, if the ſame be 
Joyned with a gentle nature, which is of: faire and honeſt conditions. The Philoſopher ſeeketh nor 
after beautifull and well-favoured young men, bur ſuch as be docible,tratable welldiſpoſed,and de- 
firous of knowledge ; bur if withall they be endued with beaurifull viſage, with a good grace, and 
are nthe flower of youth, this ought not to fright him from thence, neither muſt the lovely caſts of 
their countenance and amiable aipe&ts drive himfrom comming neereunto thoſe, norchaſe him 
awayif he ſeethem worthy paines taking and for to be regarded, Thus when power, riches, and 
princely authority ſhall befound in men of good nature, who be moderate and «111; rhe Philoſo, 
Pher will not forbeare to love and cheriſh ſuch , neither be afraid to be called a courtier or follow«g 
oforeat perſonages: ES : 
| | They that ſtrive moſt dime Venus to eſchew, 
DO Do fault as much,as they who her purſue, © ; 3 EE Ie 
o- » 01s with the amity of Princesand great Potentates: and therefore the contemplative Phi- 
olopter who will not. deale ar all inaffaires of weale-publike, mult not avoid and ſhun ſuch 3 bur 
the civillPhiloſopher who is buſiedinmana ingof the common weale.ought to ſeeketor themand, 
find them out, not forcing them after a £86. > 4h manner to heare him. nor charging the:reafes 
my reports and diſcour es thar be unſeaſonable and ſophiſticall 3 bur framing bimſe.f: w——_ 
qj F yin their company. ; to diſcourſe, to paſle the time with them when they are willing andſo 


1 poſed: = 
Twelve 
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Twelve journtys long are Berecinthian plaines, 

And thoſ- I ſow yearely with ſundry graines, 
He thar ſaid this, if he had loved men as well as he affected husbandry and tillage, would more wil. 
lingly have ploughed and ſowed that ground which is able to maintaine and feed ſo many men, then 
chat littleciole or pindie of Amtiftheres,which hardly was ſufficient to find himſelfe alone, 

Ceites Eprcur us, Who placed theſoveraigne good and felicity of man inmoſt ſound reſt andde 
repoſe, as 1n a ſure harbour or haven, detended and covered fromall winds and ſurging waves of 
the world ; ſaith, That ro do goodunto another, 1s not on. y more honeſt and honourable. thanto 
receive a benefit at anothers hand, but alſo more pleaſant and deletable; for there is nothingthar 
begetreth ſo much joy as doth beneficence,whic h the Greeks terme by the name .of yes, that isto 
ſay, Grace, Well adviſed he was therefore and of wile judgement who 1mpoled theſe names 
upon the three Graces, Ag/aia,Erphroſyne, and Thal:a; for without all quettion, the joy andcon- 
| tentment is far greater and more pure in him who doth a good tutne and deſerrerh athanke,thanin 

the party who receiveth the ſame: and therefore it 1s that-many times men do bluſh for ſhame 
when a good turne is done unto them, whereasalwales they rejoyce when they conferre abenefi 
or favour upon another, Now do they a benefit unto a whole multitude or nation, whoarethe 
meanes to make thoſe good,whomthe people and multitude cannot miſle but have need of : where- 
as contrariwiſe, they that corrupt and ſpoile Princes, Kings, and great Rulers(as do theſe flatrerers, 
falſe ſycophants;and ſlanderous promoters)are abominabe unto all, arechaſed out and puniſhed 
al! ; like unto thoſe that caſt deadiy poyion, nor into one cup of wine, butinto a fountaine or ſpri 
that runneth for to ſerve in publike, and whereof they ſee all perions uſe to drinke, Like as k a. 
fore (according to Expos) it isſaid only by way.of mockery concerning thoſe flatterers and comj- 
call parafites who haunted the table of rich ( all.as, thatthere was neither fire, brafle, nor ſteele, that 
couid keep them out, but they would cometo ſup with him: buras tor the minions and far onrites 
of tyrant Apellodorus,Phalarts, or Dionyſins,after the deceale of their Loids and Mafters.thepeople 
fel upon them,did beat them with cudgels, torture upon therack, burne ara tizke, and :ange them 
with the accurſed and damned crew 3 tor that they befote named did wrong to one alone;but theſe 
did injury unto many by the meanes of corrvpring one who was their Ruier ; even io thoiePhilo- 
ſophers that converſe and keepe company with private perſons, do cauſe them to be wellcontented, 
pleaſant.gracious,and harmelefle to their own elves and no more : but whotoever reformeth ſome 
evill conditions in a great Ruler or ſoveraigne Magiſtrate,framing and directing his will and intenti- 
on to that which he ought ; this man, 1 ſay, after a ſorr 1s a Philoiopher to the publike State, inthat 

he doth corre the mould and amend the patterne to which all the ſub;c&s be + ompoted, andac- 
cording to it goierned, The Cities and States which be wel) ruled, de: rce and yeeld honour and 
reverenceto their Prieſts ; for that they do pray unto the gods tor good things, not in regardet 
themielves.nor of their kinsfolke and iriends alone, butumiverſally in the behalite of alt thecitizens 
and yet thele Prieſts do not make the gods good.nor the givers of good things, but being ſuchal- | 
ready of themſelves, to them they powrerhieir prayers and makein\ ocations, Bur Philoſophers 
who live and converſe with Princes and great Lords, cauſe them tobe more juſt and righteous, 
more modcrate and better affefted to well-doing ; by meanes whereof it is like that they receine 
more joy and contentment, And if 1ſhould ſpeake my conceit, it ijeemeth unto me that thehap- 
maker wrovght and made his harpe more cheerefully and with greater pleaivre,when he knewthat 
the maſter and owner of the {aid harpe ſhould build the walls about the City Thebes, as Amphion 
did,or to ſtay and appeaſe the great ciyill ſedition of the Lacedzmonians. by (:nging to the ſaid hay. 
and by ſweet exhortations, as ſometimes T hales did ; femblably rhe carpenter or {þipwright, who 
makerh the helme to a ſhip or galley, will joy more when he ſhall khow that the 1aid helme ſhall 


ſerie to guide and rule the admirals ſhip, within which Themiſtocles ſhall fight againſt the Perk 
in the defenceof theliberty and freedome of Greece : or that of Pow-peixs, with which in a nava 
bartell at ſea he defeated and vanquiſhed the army of the pirats, What ſuppoſe you then will a Phi 
loſopher thinke of his own ſpeech and doQtrine,when he ſhall cometodiſconrie with himffe ; that 
he who ſhall receive the ſame. being a man of authority, a Prince or great Lord, ſhall yer 14 


good untothe Common-weale,in miniftring right and juſtice indifferently to every man; ſhallpy- 
niſh the wicked,and advance thoſe that be good and vertnous, Iam —_ periwaded(for my patt) 
that a good and gentle ſhip-wright will more willingly make an helme, when he ſhall know thatit 
muſt ſerve to rule the great ſhip Argo, renowned throughout the world : likewiſe a carpenter0t 
wheele-wright will not with ſo gooda will lay his hand to make a plough.or acharior,ashe would 
to frame thoſe tables or booxds 1n which hewiſt that So/on was to engrave his laws, And(I aſſure 
you) the diſcouries and reaſons delivered by Philoſophers.if once they be well and ſurely jmprinted 
1n the hearts of great perſonages who have in their hands the governiment of States , it they 0 
get ſure footing and takegood root in them, they become as forcible and effecuall as poſitive laws. 
Hereupon it was that Plato ſailed into Sicrly, in hope that the grave ſentences andprinciples of IS 
Philoſophy vvould be as good as laws,and worke wholſome and profitable effeRs 1h the affaires of 
Diomfius, But he tound that Diomſrus was like writing tables all raſed, and full of bluxs and blots, 
and that hecouldnot leave off the tin&ure and deepedie of ryranny,being ſo ſurely ſer on, and ha- 
ving by cantinuance of timeentred and pierced deepe, ſo that it could not be waſhed out 3 whereas 


it behooved that thoſe who are to make their profit by good advertiſements and lage lefſons,ſhow 
(till be in motion and ſo continue, As 
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by equity, and the hart by tmjuſtice ; that right and juſti ce onght to ſerve as 4 counter poiſe againſt the great- 
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« He inhabirants of the City.Cyreye,"Tequeſted 'P{ato 'on a time to leave unto them by wri- 
'':ting Certainegood laws; and withalfto ſet: them-down' an-order in the government of 
| : their State, whictthe refuſed to do; ſaying : That it was @lvery hard matter to give lawes 
: "2: anto the Cyrentans being ſorith- and Wealthy asthey! were: tor there is nothing fo proud 
and infolenc,: ſo rough-and intrattable; ſo ſavage pcs hard to be ramed, as a man perſwaded well 
of his forrunate eſtate, -- This is the cauſe that 1tisnoeaficenterpriſe to givecounſellunto Princes 
and Rulers, and ro adviſe:them as tonchingrheir government, For they be affraid ro receiveand 
admit reaſonas amaſtertocommand them 3 for feare it ſhould take away and abridge them of chat, 
whictthey.efteeme to beithe only g60d oftheirgrandtyr and puiſſance, incaſe they were ſubje- 
Cted once to. their duty; Which 1s uhte chiſe alfo rhavrhey'cannot skill ro heare the diſcourſes of 
T Ton_ King of Spt4 who was the firlt that brought into that Ciry the Ephori, and mingled 
their authoricy with the government ofithe Kipgs,' For when' his wife-reproached him for leaving 
unto his children'the royall power and dignity, lefle than he- received irof hispredecefſors : Nay, 
mary (4uoth he ) bur rather far greater,in that it ſhall be more firmeand afſured: for inremitting 
- and letting down vlitlethatiwhich in abſolute royalty was over-ſtiffe, ſtraight, and rigorous, he 

avoided bythatyery meaties all envy and perill, And verily Theoponspws deriving unto othersirom 
his owne authority,” as from a gteat-river; a lictlerill or rivuler 5 lookehow much hegave unto 
the Ephoriy.ſomuch he cut-off from himſelfe: but the reaſon and remonltrance of Philoſophy, be- 
1nglodged (as it were) with the Prince himſelfe, for toaſſiſt him and preſeriehis perſon,raking from 
his poiſfaice, as.in a'full plight and'plethoricke conſtitution of the body, "that which is exceſſive 
and over-much, leaverhthar behind which is ſound and healthful, - Bur 'rhe-moſt part. of Kings, 
Princes, andſoveraigne-Rulers, who'are not wiſe and of. good underſtanding, reſemb'e unskilfull 
caters in ftohe-and imagers, whoate of opinion that the enormous and huge tarues, called Coloſſes, 
whchthey cut;  willteeme more vaſte and mighty, if. they frame rhem-ftradling with rheir legs, 
withtheirarmes ſpread abjoad andfirerched forth, asalſo with. their mouths: gaping wide open; 
foreven fo,” theſe Princes and Rulers by their big commanding voice, 'their.grim and.(terne vilage,: 

ercelookes, and regardiof theireye, their odious bchaviour;' and living apart withour ſociety of 
any other perſon, :weeneahd ſuppoleto.counterfeit a kind bf gtavity. orearnelle,: and majeſty that 
Srequiedin a mighty:Potentare 3 buttheydiffer nothine|from the foreſaid Coloſſes, which with- 
our do-repreſent the forme; of ſome god or'demi-god;; - but all withinare ſtuffed full of earch, 
ſonerobbiſh andileac: this only is the diffetence, that the weight and heavineſſe of:choſemon- 
frons:ftarnes, 'counterÞoiferk and: keeperh. them ſtandingin ſome ſortupright, ſedtaſty and not 
cocliting oneway or other'3: but ignorant ant unlearned iPrinces, :Rulers; and. generall Capramesz 


Kenn theiripnorance which is withinchem, oftentimes do wag atid rotter toiand lira; yea, 
rar X OYaAWutned andlaid-along; for-comming to: build rheir! purflance'and licettiqus power. 


ponabaſe tharienovlaid:direRlyto the plumbe, [they reele and tumbledown wirhall, Bur 


a5 arule-briquare,beIngof/ ir ſelfe even, Rraight, andlevell; not rmning6r twining-any doth 
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doth dire&t and ſer ſtreighr all other things,andi make thenlike it ſelfe,by being laid thereto ; even 
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Majeſty hath no:need wicker of Ph 


at h1mſe 


* Or as 
ſome read 
To Clhtys, 
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equiy.and hultice for ais afſeſſours, but himſelfeis julkioe:!and equity'3 che(I{ay) 1s themoR 
pag ak yo Law thatis: thusſpeake;' wrice andtoachv all ancientauthors 3: That even oe | 
himſelfeccatnor wellconimand and ryle without juſtice; which irs at En ured 
nor touched and drfiled;"bur pure and intinacylace, :lodged:;alwaics wath ſbamefaſtoe w"_ ici. 


Againſt a Ieauler unlearned. | 243 
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adicity,andutility. Hereupon it is,that men ordinarily give this addition unto Kings and Princes, 

callingchem dr$v;ss » That 15to lay, Rev erend and venerable: for meet and convenient 1t 1s, that 
thoſe who feare lealt ſhould have molt majelty and honour, Andverily a Prince avd Ruler ovehr 
ro be afraid much more tO doll, thanto receive and tuſiaine harme, foraſmuch-as the one is the 
cauſe of the other, Andthis 15 a civil and generous ſeare, proper and peculiar to a good Prince, 
namely, to be afraid leſt h1s {ubjeAs ſhould (ere he be aware) take wrong or be hurtany way 

Much like as dogs that be of gentle hind | 

Who watchfully about the folds attend , 

In caſe they once by ſuttill hearing find | EE 

A ſavage beſt approach,cnd thither tend, EY 
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Feare not for themſelves,but 1n regard of the catte}] which rhey keep, Inlike manner, [amines dag - 


when the Thebanes fell difloiutely to drinke and make g00d cheare ar acertaine feflivall time, him- 
elfe went all alone to ſurvey the armour and walls of the City, ſaying : That he would faſt and 
watch, that all the reſt might quafferhe whilezand fleep with more 1ecurity, .Catolikewiſe ar rica 
roclaimed by ſound of Trumpet, to ſend away by ſea all thoſe who eſcaped alive upon the 01er- 
throw which there happened ; and when he had embarqued them all, and made hispraiers unto 
thegods tO vou. hſafe them a boon v oyage, hereturncd into his own lodging and killed himſelfe 3 
ſhewing by this examp.e what a Prince or Commander ovght tofeare, and what he ſhouid'con- 
remne and deſpite, Contrariwile, Clearthus the tyrant of Port ws, ſhutting himſelfe within a 
cheſt, ſlept there as a ſerpent within her hole: and Ar ftod:mmu the tyrant of Argos went up irito 
a hanging chamber aloft,which had a trap doore, whereupon he canted a littie bed or paller to be 
ſer, and there he flept and lay with his Concubine and harlor which he kept, and when he was 
ootrenup thither, the mother of the ſaid Con:ubine came ordinari:y to take done the ladder, 
andbrought it thicher againe every morning, Hoy thinke you, did rhis Tyrant tremblefor feare, 
when he was in a frequent theater in the Palace, in Counciilhouſe and Courr of Juſtice, or at a 
fealt, conſidering that he made 4 priſon of his bed-chamber ? To ſay a very truth, good Princes 
ate afraid for their ſubjects ſake, bur Tvrants teare their SubjeRs3 and therefore as they aug- 
mentheirpuiſſance, ſo do they encreaſetheir own Rare; tor the more perions that they com- 
mand and rule over, the greater number they ſand in dredd of ; for it is neither proficable nor 
ſeemeiy as ſome Philoſophers affirme: That God 1s invifibly ſubfiſtent and mixed withinthe firii 
and principall matter,which ſnffererh all things, receiverh a thouſand conlira:nts and adventures, 
yea, and 1s ſubje& ro innumerable changes and alterations : bur he fitter in regard of us above, 
and there is refiant continually in a nature alwaies one, and ever in the ſame eſtate, ſeared upon 
holy foundations ( as Plato ſaith) where he infuleth his power, and goeth through all, working 
and finiſhing that which is right according to nature: and like as the ſun in heaven, the molt good- 
ly and beautifull image of him, 1s to be een by the refle&ion of a mirrour, by thoſe who other- 
wiſe cannot endure to behold himſelte as heis ; evenſo God ordainerh in Cities and Societies of 
men, another. image of his, and thar is the light of Juſtice and reaſon accompanying the ſame 3 
which wiſeand bleſſed men deſcribe and depaint out of ſentences philoſophicall, conforming ard 
framing themſelves to that which is the faireſt and moſt beautifull thingin the world ; and nothing 
15 there thardoth imprint in the ſcules and (pirits of menſuch a diſpoſition, as reaſon drawn and 
learned out of Philoſophy, to the endthartthe ſame ſhould nor betall unto us which King /1/-xan- 
d:y theGreat did; who having ſeen in Corizth D:ogenes how gencrous he was, eſteemed highly 
and admired the haughty courage and magnanimiry of theman, inſomuch as he brake torth in- 
to theſe words ; Were Inot Alexander ſurely I would be D:ogezes: which was all one in manner 
as if he ſhould haveſaid ; That he was troubled and incumbred with his wealth. riches, glory, and 
puiſſance,as impeachment and hinderances of vertne, and be:re an envious and jealous eyeto the 
homely courſe cloake of the Philoſopher, ro his bag and wallet, as if by them alone Drogeres 
was1nvincible and impregnable, and not (as himſelfe ) by the meanes of armes, harnels hortes, 
ſpeares, and pikes : for ſurely he might -with governing himſelte by trne philoſophicall reaſon 
| have been of the diſpoſition and affe&ion of Diogenes, and yer continue nevertheleſſe in the ſtate 
and fortune of "Alexander 3 and ſo much the rather be Diogenes becauſe he was Alexander 3 
as having need againlt great fortune, (like a tempeſt raiſed with boyſterous winds, andtull of ſur- 
ging waves) of a ftronger cable and anchor, of 2 greater helme alſo, and a betterpilot : for in 
meane perſons who are of a low eſtate, and whoſe puifſanceis mall, ſuch as private men be, olly 
1s harmeleſſe ; and ſottiſh thouoh ſuch be, yet they do nogreat hurt, becanſe their might is nor. 
anſwerabletherero 3 like as it falleth out in fooliſh and vaine dreames: there is a cerraine griefe. 
(1 wot not what) which troubleth and diſordereth themind, being nor able tocompaſſe and bring 
about the execution of her defiresand.uſts : but where mightand maliceare mer rogether, there 


power addeth folly unto paſſions and affeions3 and moſttrue js that ſpeech of Deyys thetygant,. 


who was wont toſay; That the greateſt pleaſure and contentmentavhich he enjoyed by his tyran- 
ny was this.that whatſoever he would was quickly done,and preſently executed ; accordingto that 
verſe in Hemex : ; 

N' ſooner out of mouth the word was gon?, 

But preſently withall, the thing was done, 
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Vice is ſufficient to make aman wretched. 


IE: Tiphdy 

Adangerous matter it is for aman to will and deſire that which he ought nor, being not ableto per. 
forme that which he willeth and defireth: whereas malicious milchiefe making a ſwift courſe 
through the race of puiſſan eand might, driverh andthrufteth totward every violent paſſiontothe 
extremity, making choler and anger to turne to murder, love to prove adultery, and avarice togrow 
irto conhication of goods ; for no ſooner is the word ſpoken,but the party once inſuſpition is up. 
donefor ever,and preſently upon the leaſt ſurmiſe and impuration enſuerh death, Bur as the naty. 
rall phtioſophers do hold, that the lightning is ſhot out of thecloud aftertheclap of thunder ( lik 
as bicud iflucth after the wound is givenand inciſion made ) and yetthe ſaid lightmng is ſeenbetore, 
for that theeare receiveth the ſound or crack by degrees, whereas the eye meeteth at once withthe 
flaſh 3 evenſo in theſe great rulers and commanders, puniſhments oftentimes go betore accuſation, 
and ſentences of condemnation before evident prootes : 

For wrath in ſuch may not long time endure, 

' No morethaz flonls of anchor canaſſure 

A (hip 1nſtorme,whichtaketh ſlender hold 

Oz ſand by ſhore, whereof none may be bold, 
Livlefle the weiekt of reaton do repreſle and keep downlicentions power, Whiles a Prince or grex 
Lord doth after the manner cf the ſun, who at what timeas he ismoſt high mountedin the ſepten. 
trionall ornortherne parts, ſecmerh leaſt to move, and by his ſlow motion maketh his race the more 
ſtcdfat andafſured, For impofſible it is thar vices in great perſons ſhould remaine covert and hid. 
den ; bur like as thoſe who are ſubje&tro thefalling ſickneſle, ſo ſoone as ever they be ſurpriſed with 
outward cold, or turne round never ſo litrle,preſently fall into a dimneſſle of fight, grow to be dizzy 
inthe headand ready roRagger,which paſſions do bewray and deredt their malady even ſo igno- 
rant perſons and ſuch as want inftru&tion and good bringing up, no ſooner are lifred up by forums 
favour to wealth and riches.todipnities, promotions, andplaces of high authority, but preſenth: 
ſhe ſheweththem their own fall and 1nine; or rather tomakethe thing more plaine and familiar; 
like as «man canhardly know whether vetſels beſound or faulty. 1ong as they be empry;but in caſe 
you povre into them any liquor,it appeareth whether they leake and run orno3 even{o, the fouls 
of men thar be puttified and corrupt, cannotcontaine and holdſnre their might and authority, but 
run out by meanes of their luſts and deſires.their cholerick fits, their vanities and abſurd demeanor, 
But what need we draw forth the diſcourſe hereofmore at large ? Conſidering that great men and 
noble perſonages are expoſed to calumniations and reproaches for theleaſt delinquency andfaul 
chat they commir.Cinz02 was blamed for hisgood wine 3 Scipio ſor hisſleep, and becauſe heloved 
hiebed well; andLuculls grew into anillname in regard of his bountifull cable and liberall fare that 
1e kepr, 
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That Vice alone ® ſufficient to make aman wretched. 


'The Summary. 


A Lthongh this Treatiſe be fo defeitive both in the beginning andtheend, that to this preſent we kany 


not how to gueſſe and comefture, which way toredreſſe and ſupply the ſame 3 yet the very title ard 
fragments remaining thereof, ſuſſiciently diſcover the intention of the Author, And like as bythe ruins 
of ſome ancient royall palace here is in ſome ſort repreſented toour thought and conceit the beamty theres 
of whiles it ſtood entire and upright 3 even ſo, this remnant which ts left unto us, ſheweth ſufficiently what 
we have loſt, But albeit the malice andinjury of the time hath deprived us of ſo great abentfit, and 
many others ſemblably 3 yet notwithſtanding, that which remaineth may profit ut, maimed andimper ell 
as it 15,and ſuffice to range and containe us in our duty, In the beginning, our Author diſcourſeth 0 the 
miſery of a covetous perſon, and one that followeth the Court, Then he addeth,according to his princ!) 
defigne and purpoſe: That vice is the abſolute work: miſtris of wretchedneſſe and infelicity, having needef 
20 other miniſters or inſtruments ta cauſe a man to be miſerable 3 whereupon he doth colleft and gathn, 
that there is no danger nor calamity, but we ought to chooſe rather than be.nfull and vicious, Aﬀeere 
wards he anſwereth thoſe objeftions which are made to the contrary, and concludeth, that adverſity cant 
prejudice or burt us anything, ſoloug at tt is not accompanied with vices : 
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That Vice alone is ſufficient to make a man wretched. 


| E abideth much who hath his body ſold for a dowry (as Emripides ſaith ) to wit, ſmall 
availes he hath thereby,and thoſe very uncertain, Bur unto him who paſſerh nor through 
much aſhes, but a royall fire ( as one would ſay) wherewith he is ſcorched and burnt 

round about, who continually draweth his wind thick and ſhort, and is full of teare and 
ſweat byrrndging over-ſea tor gaine, ſhe giveth in the end a certaine T..ntalian old hes, (that is to 
ſay)ſuch as he 18 not able to enjoy by reaton of the continuall occupations wherewith he isencum» 
bred, For very wiſely did that S:cyovian who bred and kept a race of horſes, when he gaveunto 


nate” 


Agamemnonthe King of the Achzans as Anon” a notable ſwitt mace tora courſer, becauſe he 
might be diſpenſed with.for going in wartareto Troy : | | | 
7 hat untoTroy that ſtately towne, b 
He might not with him go 
To ſerve inarmes; but ſtay at homes 
And reſt there far from woe 3 
Where he might live in ſolace much, 
E 1joyiag all his own; 
For Jupiter in meaſure great 
Had wealth on him beſtowne, | 
To the end, that he ſtaying behind at home, might rouleand weltet at eaſe inadepth of riches, 
and give himſelte much time and leiſure for aflured repoſe void of all paine and trouble, How- 
beit our couriers at this day, who would be eſteemed men of action and great affaires, never ex- 
pe& untill they be called, bur of themlelves intrude and thruſt their heads into Princes Courrs 
and flarely Palaces,where they muſt watch, waite, and give attendan:e inalldurifull ſervice, with 
much paine and travell, to gaine thereby ar laſt, a great horſe, a faire chaine, or ſome ſuch bleſſed 
favour, ; 
Men while the wife is left alcne behind re 
Is Phylace,and thinks he is unkind | : 
Toleave her ſo: her face ſhe reats and teares3 | 
The ouſe remaines halfe built, when he it reares, b= 
And the husband is Cartied here and there wandring in the world, drawn on with certaine hopes 
.which oftentimes in the end deceive him and worke his ſhame, Bur if peradvenrure he obtaine 
ſomething that his hearr deſired, after a certaine time that he hath been turned round about with 
the wheeleof tortune,ſo long untillhis head be dizzy and mounted on high inthe aire, he wiſherh 
and ſeckerh nothing more than evation and meanes to elicape, deeming and caliing thoſe happy, 
Wito lead a private lite, without expoſing themtelves to luch peri's: and they againe repuce him 
biefled and fortunate, ſeeing him to highly advan. ed above themielves, Thus in one word youſee , 
how vicedoth diſpoſe men unto allſorts of infelicity, being of it ieife a perfe& arciian ot infortuni- 
ty, and needs none inftruments and miniſters belles, As for other tyrants, whoſtudy nothing 
more, than to make thoſe molt wretched and miſerable whom they pin.h, do maintaine executi- 
oners and tormentors, deviſe red-hor ſearing irons to burne, and invent racks and other inftru- 
ments for to put the reaſonleſle ſoule to extreame torture 3 but vice without any ſuch preparation of 
engins, {o ſoone as it ſeiſeth upon the ſoule, preſently o.erturneth and bringeth it to ruine and 
delirnQion;filleth a man with d-lour and griefe, with lamentations, ſorrows, and repentance, For 
a Cerraine prooie hereof, you ſhall ſce many endure ro have their fleſh mangled and cur, withour 
laying one, word; abide to be whipped and ſcourged patiently 3 who being pur to the racke and 
other to;tures by their cruell maſters or tyrants, will not give one [creeke ofcry. ſo long as the 
loule repreſſing the voice by reaſon, as with the hand keepeth it downe, and containeth it from 
breaking out : whereas contrariwiſe, a man ſhall hardly or nerer command either anger toſtay and 
be quier, or dolonr to be filent, no nor perſwade him that is ſurpriſed with ſudden teare to reft 
Riill.or one who isfurg with remorſe and repentance to forbeare crying ovt,to ho.d his hands from 
tearing his haire and imiting his thighs 3 of ſu. h force and violen-ceis vice and (inne, aboveeither 


the hear of fireor the edge of theſword, Moreover, Cities and Rates, when they publiſh cheir 
purpoſe to pur fo:th to making avy ſhips or hoge ſtatues called Colofſi, giveeare willinglyto the 
workemen diſputing one againſt 


] the other, as touching the workemanſhip, heare their reaſons, 
ms lee their models andplarformes which they bring, and afterwards makechoice of himto go in 
ſos that piece of woke, who with lefle cott and charges wii do the deed as well, orra- 

<7 date, and more ſpeedily, Now -put the caſe that wepubiiſhby proclamation to make a 
argpoRoars yons; or caulea life to be wretched and miſerab'e, and that there preſent UNLO Us for 
fall of Ag — tortune onthe otie {:de, and vice on the other ; the one (to wit. fortune ) is 
i pe 4 and infruments of aliforts, and provided of furniturecoſtly and chargeable for 
hq -- un ppyand miſerable ; as for example, brigandiſe and robberies. bloudy warres, 
the aire, -'Ty 0rtyrants, and tempeſtsar ſea ; ſhe draweth after her flaſhes of lightning our of 

© 11C MixCth ang dreſſeih a poytoned cup of deadly hemlock, ſhe bringeth ſharpe edged p 
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{words to do the buſineſſe,ſheſtirceth flanders,and raiſeth falſe ſnrmiles and calumniations, ſhekiy. - 
dleth burning agues,and hot feavers,ſhe commeth withterters.mannacles,and other irons jingling; 
finaily,ſne buildeth cagesand priions tor this purpoſe 3 and yer the molt part of all this geere P0- 
ceedcth rather from vi.e than tortune: bur ſuppoſe har all came trom fortune, and thar vice liandins 
by all-naked.and having need of no other thing in the world without it ſelfe to aflaile a man, ſhoui 
demand of fortune, how ſhe conldmake a man infortunate and heartleſle in theſe tearmes ? Wha 
fortune, dof! thou menace poverty ? Afetrocles wili be ready to laugh thee to ſcorne, who in win- 
ter-time uſed to fleep among ſheep, and in Summer ſeaſon took his repole in Cloitters and Church- 
porches 3 and ſo chal;enged for his telicity the King of Per/ia, who was wont to winter in babylon, 
and paſſe the Summer in Media: threateneſlt thou teri1tude and bondage ? Bringelt thou chaines, 
and 1rons,or the woefull condition to be fold in open marker as a flave ? Diogezes will delpite thee 
for all thar, who being expoled and offered to fale by the rovers and theeves that tooke him,crieq | 
and proclaimed himſelte aloud : Who will buy a maſter, who? Doſt thouremper or brewacupd| | 
poylon 3 Why didit not thou before offer ſuch acupto Socrates for to drinke ? Buthe full meckl, 
with all mildneſle and patience,” withour trembling tor feare, and changing either countenance 0 
colour forthe matter, dranke it off roundly ; and after he was dead. thoſerthar ſurvived judged hin 
happy, as one who in the other worid made account to live an heavenly and b.efſedlife : preſentel 
thou fre to burne withall? Loe, how Decius a Roman Capraine hath prevented thee ; who whe 
there wasa fire made in the mid{t between two armies for to conſume him, voluntarily and with; 
forma'l prayer offered himlelfe as an holocauſt or burnt offering unto Satyrae , according to hi 
vow made forthe ſafety of the Roman Empire, The honeſt and chaſte dames of the Indians.ſuchy; * 
entirely love their husbands, firive and be ready to fight one with another abour the funerallfire; 
and as for her who obrairerh the victory.and is burned therein together with the dead corps of her 
husband. alithere{t do deeme right happy, and teſtifie ſo much intheir hymnes and ſongs, As for 


| theSages and witePhiloſophers of thoie paris. there 1s nor one of them ali reprted a holy man or 


bleſſed. ,it he donot whiles he isa:1ve.in perfect health,and (ound lenſe and undceritanding, teparate 
his own ſoule from the body bythe meanes of fire,and afcer he hath cleanſed and conlumed all that 


' was mortall deparc out of the fleſh all cleane and pure : bur ( forſooth ) from abundance of wealth 


and riches. from an houſe ſumptuouſly built and furniſhed, from a coltly and dainty tablefull of ine 
and delicate viands, thou wilt brivg-meto a poore thred-bare cloake, toa bag ard walter, andro 
begeivg of my daily bread trom doore to doore ;- well, even theſe things were the cauſe of Diogenes 
telicity 3 thee won unto Cra es freedome and glory: but thou wilt crucifie me or cauſe me to be 
hanged upon a Gibber, or ftick my body thorow with a ſharpe ftake ? And what cared Theodorus 
whether his corps rotted abore ground or under the earth? Theſe were the happy ſepulturesof 
Tartarians,ard of the Hircanians, to be eaten and devoured of dogs; as for the Bactrians, bythe 
laws of the country thoſe were thovghrto have had the moſt blefled end, whom the fowles of the 
aire did eate after they were dead ; Who then are they whom theſe and ſach accidents do make 
unhappy ? Evenſuch as are folle-hearted, baſe-minded, ſenfelefle. and void of underitanding, un- 
ravghr, and not exerciſed in affaires of the world,andin one word, uch as retaine ſtill the opinions 
which were imprinted in them from their infancy, Thus you ſee how fortune alone is not a (uffici 
ent work- millris of nnhappineſs and infelicity,in caſe ſhe have not fin and vice to ajde and help her: 
for like as a thred isablero divide and ſawe (as it were)thorow a bone which hath lien ſoaking long 
before in aſhes and vinegar ; and as workemen can bend, bow, and bring into what faſhionthey 
will Ivory,after ithath been infuſed and mollified in ale or beere, and otherwite nor ; even fo fortune 
comming upon that which 1s already of it ſelfe crazy and corrupt, or hath been ſuſtained by vice, is 
of power to pierce, woundzand hoilow the ſame, | 
Moreover, like asthe poyſon Pharicam, otherwile called Napellus or Aronitum, being hurtfull * 
tono other perſon, nor doing harme to thoſe who handle and beareit about them ; bur if it touch 
never ſo lirtle one chat is wounded, preſently killeth him by meanes of the ſore or wound which re- 
ceivech the influzion and venom thereof; even ſo he whoſe ſoule is like ro be deſtroyed and overs 
thrown by fortane.ovght to have within himſelte and in his own fleſh ſome, ulcer. ſome impoſtume 
or malady for to make thoſe accidents which betall outwardly, wretched, pitrifail, and lamentable, 
Wihar. is.vice then of that nature that ithad need of fortunes helping-hand ro werke wretched- 
neſle and infelicity ? From what coattI pray youdoth not fortune raiſe tempeits upon the ſea, an 
crouble the water with (urging billows ? Environeth not ſhe and beſetteth the foot of defart moun- 
raines, with the ambuſhes and fore-layings of theeves and robbers? Powrerh not ſhedown with 
oreat violence ftormes of haile-ſtones out of the clouds upon the fertile corne-fields ? Was 4t not 
viceand malice that firred up Melitwr, Anytrr, and Callixenysto be ſycophants and falſe accuſers? 


Is it not ſhethat bereavedfolke of their goods, impeacherh and diſableth men for being Comman- 


ders and leaders of armies, and alltomake them unhappy ? Nay, ſheit is that maketh them rich 


' and plentitull ; ſhe heaperh upon them heritages and poſlefſions ; ſhe accompanieth them atiea» 


ſhe 1s alwaies cloſe nnto them and neare at hand 3 ſhe cauſeth them to conſume and pine with luſts 
and defires; ſhe enflamerh and ferteth them on fire with choler and apger 3 ſhe troublerh theirminds 
with vaine ſuperſtitiors, anddraweth them away after theluſts of their eyes, 


How 
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How a «Man may praiſe bimſelfe without incurring 
| Envy and Blame. 


"The Summary, 


Mypoſſible it 15 during the time that we ſojourae in this life, that onr ſpirit which hnoweth not how to 
be ſtill and at refty ſhould nat ſtirre «nd move the tongue to ſpeakg of the ations either of other men, or 
of our own 3 whereby we cannot chuſe but incur marvellous aangers of flattery, ſlander, or elſe of ſelfe- 
praiſe inſomuch as not without good cauſe that man hath been called p:rfeft, who k:ow2th well to mode= 
rate this little member, which is as it were the bit and bridle of the whol: body of m144.44d the very helme 
and fterne of that ſhip or veſſell in which we row and hall to and fro ia the ſea of this world, Requiſite it 
is therefore, that n;orall Philcſ-phy ſhould fpecke, tothe end tl at it may teach nsfor toſpeahe, We have 
ſeen before in many d [courſes the duty of every one towards his neighbours, as well in words as in deeds: brt 
inthis Treat:ſe Plutarch ſhewet h the carriage of 4 man towards himſ-Ife, and above oll in that way which 
is moſt ſlippery, towit, in the queſtion of onr own praiſes: than after he hath 1nd this for a ground and 
foundation 3 1 hat it is an ur ſ-emely thing for a man to maks himſelfe ſeeme great Ly vane babble, and ol- 
ledgedthe reaſons whereforey he ſetteth down one generall exception ; to wit, that a vertu:us man ma 
praiſe himſelfe in certaine caſes and occarrences,the which (after he I ath taxed the ambition of thoſe who 
ſet up a nore of their ow3 pratſes to be cauntedaloud by others ) he p.irticularizeth upon theſe points; to 
mityf he be driven to anſwer unto ſome falſe ſlanderer 3 if a man be in any diſtreſſe and adverſity, or if he 
le blamed for the beſt deeds that he hath done, Afterthis, he interlaceth certaine advertiſements or cor- 
reffions3 rowit, that a man on7ht to mingle hisowa praiſes with thoſe of other men 3 that be aſcribe not 
the whole honour of a worthy deed to his own ſelfe 3 that he utter only thoſe things which be chicfe ad 
principall, and ſtand upon that whichis moſt commendable 3 and that he give a certaine luſtre thereto, by 
the fuleaf confeſſing bis own imperfett ions : which doaty he praceedeth to declare what kind of menthey 
ought to be who are allowed to praiſethemſelves3 to what this praiſe ought to be referred 2: have reſpett; 
andwherefore they ſhould enter intoit 3 moreover,at what time, and for what occaſion he o1ght to make 
head unto a third, who would do ſufficiently; and for afinall concluſion, he propoſeth an excellent mean:sto 
avoid the troubles and inconveniences that might ariſe from importunate pr iſe, willing that the party 
who ſþcaketh of his own good parts ſhould flie all ambition, not pleaſe himſelfe in rehearſing aud recita'l of 
his own exploits,takg heed how in ſelfe-praiſing he feigne praiſes, and nevertheleſſe in blaming his neigh- 
boar tobe content for to be praiſed of another, without petting himfelfe between and fpe:kins inhis own 
behaffe, In ſum, ſince there is nothing ſo odious as to ſee and heare a man ſpeake excecding much of him- 
ſelfeyhe concludeth,that in no wiſe a man ought ſ»to do, unleſſe there accrue thereby great profit andcom- 
modity tothe hearers, 


How a Man may praiſe bimſelfe without incurring 
Envy and Blame. 


O ſpeake much of ones ſelfe in praiſe, either what he is in perſon, or of what valonr and 
power among others ; there 1s.no man (friend Herculanys ) bur by word of month will 
profeſle it is moſt odious, and vnvbeſeeming a perſon well borne and of good bringing up ; 
| butin very decd few there be who can take heed and beware of falling into the inconveni= 
enceand enormity thereof, no not even thote who otherwiſe do blame and condemne the ſatne; 
as for Euripid when he faith, 
If wards were coſtly men among, 
For ts be bought and ſold, 
No man to praiſe and maguiſie 
. Himſelfewould be ſo bold: 
But now ( ſince that each one maytake . . 
Out of the aireſo large, 
As much as will bis mind ſuffices. 
Without his coſt and charge ) 
Well pleas'd are all men of themſelves 
To ſpeake what comes in thought, 
As well untruth as what is ras 
For ſpeech them coſteth nought, Les SAGE 
wo uſeamoſt WE fon vantery, "eſpecially in this, that he would ſeemeto inter- 
amoveſt the paſſionareacdents and affaires of Tragicall matters, the ſpeech of a mans ior ; 
x which 
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whi-his not befitting nor pertinent unto the ſubject argument 3 ſemblably Pindarxsy having (aid 
in one place, | 

To brag and v:unt unſcaſonably, 

Sounds much of raſh ad wvaine folly, 
ceaſeth not nevertheleſle to magnihe his own ſufficiency inthe gift of poetry, as being (in truth) 
worthy of right great pr.iſe,as no mancan deny, But thoſe who are crowned with garlands inthoſe 
lacred plaies and games, are declared vietors and conquerours by the voice of others, who thereb 
eaſe them of that odions diſpleaſure that ſelfe-praile carrieth withit, And in very deed our heart 
riſeth :gain(i that vaine-glory of 7:motheus, in that he wrote kimſelfe (as rouching the victor 
which he atchieved againit Phryn;s ) O happy man thou T:imothens3 at what time as the herauld 
proclaimed with a loud voice thele words: T:imothens the Milefian hath conquered Tonocampres 
that {on of Carbo: for ſurely this carrieth with 1t no grace at all, bur is a meere abſurdity and a- 
eaint ailgoodfaſhion,fora man tobe the trumpeter ofhis own victory: for true it is according to 
Xenophon 3 That the moſt piealant voice that a mancan heate, 1s his own praiſedelivered by ano- 
ther,bur the moſt odious thing unto others, is a man commending himſelfe; for firſt and formoſt, 
weeſteeme them tobe impudent who praiſe themſelves,confidering that they ought rather to bluſh 
and be aſhamed even when others fall ro praiſethem in theic preſence: ſecondly, we repute them 
unjult herein, for that they give and attribute that to themielves which they ſhould receiveat the 
hands of others: thirdly, either if we keep filence when we heare one to praiſe himſelfe, it ſeemeth, 
we are diſcontented or do beare envy unto him,or if we feare that, compelled we are our ſelvesto 
contirme and approve thoſe praiſes, and to give teſtimonythereof againſt our own mind ; athing 
more beſeeming vile and baſe flartery than true honour,namely, if we can abide to praiſe any inpre- 
ſence, Howbeit, although this be moſt true,and rhar the caſe tandeth ſo.ſnch occurrences may ſofall 
out,thatan honorable perſon who managerh the politick affairs of a common-wealth,may hazzard 
and venture boidly to ſpeake of himſelfe and in his own behalfe for his advantage, not in regardof 
any glory, grace, or picaſure to gaine thereby, but for that the occaſion or action that is preſented, 
requireth that he ſhould ſpeake and give refiimony of himſeife, as he would and might do of any 
other matter of truth, eipecially when the deeds by him archieved,or the parts tizat be in him be 
g00dand honeſt, then he 15 not to forbeare or ſpareto ſpeake hardly, that he hath doneſo or elſe 
much like: forſurely ſuch a praiſe as this bringeth forth good fruit. and our of it, as from a fruirfull 
oraine or ſeed, there proceed many other prailes,and thoſe far greater, And certes, a civill and poli- 
tike man doth notdeiire and tove honour as a ſalary, ſolace, or recompence for his vertuous a&i- 
ons 3 bur for that to have the creditand reputation among others of a truſty and fairhtuil perſon, 
in whom men may repoſe their trult and confidence, doth afford him good meanes and occaſions 
to pertorme many other greater and more goodlier ations : for a pleaſant and eafie matter it isto 
benefit them who iovethee and pur their truſt in thee; whereas on the contrary ſide, exceeding 
hardir 1s, or rather impoſlible, ro make uſe of vertue, and to imploy it to the good of thoſe who 
have thee in ſuſpition,or be ready to raile falſe calumniations againſt rhee,and ſo to force thenrwho 
do avoid the meanes of receiving any cood and pleaſureat thy hands. 

Moreover,it would be conf:der:d,what other occaſions there may be,for which a man ofhonour 
and honeſty may prai e himſelfe; ro the end that by taking good heed and avoiding of that which 
in ſelfe-praiſe is ſo vaine and odious, we faile not to ſerve our turnes with theprofir 2nd commodt- 
ry that may come thereby,Noy of all others, moſtfooliſh is their praiſe who commend themſelves 
to this end. that they would be praiſed of others; and ſuch praile as this we hold moſt contempti- 
ble.for that ir ſeemerh to procecd from ambitionand an unleaſonable appetite of vaine glory only: 
forlike as thoſe who haveno other food to feed upon, be confirained to eate the fleſh ot their own 
bodies againſt nature, which 1s the very extremity and end of famine ; even ſo thoſe that hunger 
after honour and praile, it they cannot meer with others to praiſe them fail to praiſe themſelves3 
wherein theirbehaviour is unſeemly and ſhamefull,tor thatupon alove of vaine-glory they arede- 
firousto make a ſupply and ſufficiency from their ownſelves ; bur yer when as they go not imply , 
to worke, nor ſeeke to be praiſed by themſelves, bur npon a certaineemulationand jealoulic ot 0- 
ther mens praiſes, they come to compare and oppoſe their own deeds for to dim and darkenthe 
ations of others ; then over and beſides their vanity, they adde thereto envy and malice ; for ac- 
cording tothe commonproverbe : He is curious and ridiculous, who fetteth his foot in another 
mansdance ; bur uponenvy and jealouſie to thruſt a mans ſelfe between thepraiſes of others, and 
to interrupt the ſame with his own ſelfe-praiſe, is a thing that we ought to beware of ; and not 
only ſo, bur allo to take heed rhat we 1uffer not others at ſuch a time topraiſe us, but gently t0 
yeeld honour unto thoſe whoare worthy to be praiſed and honoured ; and if peradventure, they 
beunworthy ard deſerve nor rhe ſame, yet oughtnor we to deprive them of rhe praiſes which are 
viven uvto them, by interpoſing our own, bntrather ſtand np againſt them, convince them opene , 
ty, and prove by evident and pregnant reaſons that there is no cauſe why they ſhould be repyred 
ſo great, and be ſo highly honovred, As touching this point therefore, plaine and evident ob, 
that we ovght not fo to doe, howheit, aman may praiſe himſelſe without blame : firſt and j0r- 
molt, if he do it by way of his owne defence in anſivering to a ſlander raiſed, or an 1mprr9'10h 
charged upon him 3 like as Perzctes did in Thucydid:s, where he uttereth theſe words: And yet 

- you my Matters of Arheas are angry with me,” who may vaunr of my ſee to be ſuch-an _ 
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need not to g1ve place unto any wharſoever, either in foreſight and knowledge of that which is be- 
hovefull to the common-wealth, or in eloquence anddelivery thereof, or in love to the State, orin 
Gncere integricy,free from all corruptionbribery and avarice, againſt which Ttand invincible:for in 
ſpeaking thus magnificently of himſelfe in inch acaſe, he did notonly avoid the blame and reproach 
of vanity;or arrogancy and preſumptuous ambition, bur alſothat which more is,he ſhewed with= 
all his widome and greatnefſe, yea, and the magnanimity of vertue, which was ſofar from being 
humbled and deje&ted, that it rather conquered and held under-hand envy; inſomuch as others 
hearivs ſuch men ſpeake in this wile, proceed not any farther, nor be willing to judge and cenſure 
them. bur are carried away and raviſhed with a certaine joy,yea, and inſpired (as it were) from hea- 
ventoheare ſuch brave vanteries 3 namely, if the perſons be conſtant, and the reports which they 
make true,accordingas the effe&ts which follow do reſtifie, The Thebanes verily ( at what time as 
their captaines were accuſed, forthat when the terme of their government and magiſtracy, called 
Buot archia,Was expired, they returned notincontinent] home,but made an invaſion and entredin 
armesinto Laconia,and dealcin the adminiſtration of affaires about the City of Meſſexe) hardly and 
' with much ado afloiled and quit Pelopidas, when he humbled himſelfeand became a ſuppliant unco 
them forpardon: bur contrariwiſe, when Epaminondas came and recounted in magnificentwords 
thoſe brave exploits which he hadatchieved in that voyage and at the ſame time, proteſting in the 
endthathe was prelt and ready to take his dearh,ſo that they would confeſſe and acknowledge, that 
mavere their minds and againſt their wils he had pilled and ſpoyled Laconia, repeopled Mefſere, 
and reduced into aleague and amity with them all the Cities of Arcadia, they had notthe heartſo 
muchas togive their voices and ſuffrages 1n any ſentence of condemnationagainſt him bur depar- 
tedout of the aſſembly, admiring the haughty courage of the man, and rejoycing with mirth and 
lanobter to heare him plead his cauſe with reſolucion, And therefore the ſpeech of Sthenelws in 
Homer is not imply and altogetherto be reproveg, when he ſaith : 
Prononnce T dare, andit avow, 
We better warrioursbe 
Is theſe daies than our fathers were 
By many a degree, 
If we call tomind and remember the precedent words alittle before ; 
Thou ſon of noble Tydens 
A wiſe and hardy knights 
How is it that thy heart dath part, 
For feare when thou ſhouldſt ſight ? 
Why deſt thou caſt thine = abont , 
And looke on every fide? 
How thou maieſt out of battell ſcape, 
And dar'ſt not field abide, 
For it was not Sthenelus himſelfe unto whom this ſharpe and bicter ſpeech was addreſſed, bur he re- 
plied thus in ws behalfe of his friend whom he had thus __——_— and therefore ſo juſt a cauſe, 
and ſo fit andccaſion gave him liberty to _—_ thus bravely and boldly of himſelfe, As for the Ci- 
tizens of Rowe,they were offended and difpleaſed much with Cicero praifing himſelfe ſomuch as he 
Uid,and namely,relating ſooften the worthy deeds by him done againſt Cir:line3 but comrariwiſe, 
when Scipio ſaid before them all in a pnblike aſſembly : That it was not meer and ſeemely for them 
to ſitas judges upon Scipro, conhidering that by his meanes they were grown to that grandence asto 
judgeall the world ; they put chaplets of flowers upon their heads, and in this wiſe is adorned, 
mounted up together with himinto the temple ofthe Capitoll, for ro ſacrifice and render thanks 
unto Jupiter : andgood reaſon both of the one and the other; for Cicero rehearſed his own praiſe- 
Worthy deeds ſo many times without any needenforcinghim thereto, only to glorifie himſelfe ; but 
tte preſent perill wherein the other ſtood, freed him from all hatred andenvy, notwithſtanding he 
pakein his own praiſe, Moreover, this vatitery and glorious boaſting of a mans ſelfe, is not befir- 
Unz thoſe only who are accuſed, or in trouble and danger of the law, bur to as many alſo as bein 
ad\erſityratherthan in proſperity 3 for rhat it ſeemetlithat theſe reach and catch (as ir were) at glo- 
ry, and takepleaſure and joy therein, only to gratifie and content therein their own ambirious hu- 
MOUur; whereasthe otherby reaſon of the quality of the time,being far from all ſuſpition of vaine- 
floryand ambition,do pluck np, and ere& themſelves upright againſt fortune, ſuſtaining and uphol- 
Uing what they can the oenerofity of their minds, avoiding as much as lieth in them that baſe con- 
Ceit, to be thought for to beg. commiſeration and crave pitry, as if they would be moanedfor their 
mladventures.and thereby bewray their abject hearts, For like as we take them for fooles and vain- 
&Ot1ous fellows, who as they walke ordinarily, lift-up themſelves, and beare their heads and necks 
Ot; but contrariwiſe, we praiſe and commend thoſe who ere& their bodies, and do all they can 
CO Pitt forth themſelves, eitherin fight at ſharpe, or in buffering with fiſts; even ſo, aman whobe- 
Un; overthrownby adverſe fortune, raiſeth himſelfe up againe upon his teet,and addrefſerk his whole 
might to make head, 
Like as the champion doth ariſe, 
Upon his hands towina priſe. 


And inſtead of ſhewing himſelfe humble, ſuppliant and pittifull, by glorious words makerh a ſhew 
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of bravery and havghty courage, ſeemeth not thereby proud and preſumptuons, bur contratiwiſe 
creat,magnanimous.and invincible, Thus in one placethe Poet Homer depainteth Patroclus modek, 
andnothing at all ſubje&tro envy, whenhe had done any exploittortunartely and with valour; hy: 
at hisdeath when he was ready to yeeld the ghoſt, he deſcribed him re ſpeake bravely in this wig. 
If twen:y ſuch with all cheir might, | | 
Had met with me in open fight, &c, 
And Phocisz who otherwile was alwaies meeke and modeſt, after that he ſaw himſelfe condemned 
- gave all the world to underſtand his- magnanimity, as in many other things, ſo eſpeciallyin thi 
point th:t he ſaid unto one of thoſe that were to ſuffer death with him,who made a pitious moane 
and great lamentation: How now man, what 1s that thou faieft ? Doth it not thee goodatthe 
heart to thinke that thou ſhalt die with Phocion? And verily, no lefle, bur rather much moreic js 
permitted to a man of State, who is injuriouſly dealc withall for to ſpeake ſomewhat frankly of 
himſelfe, namely, unto thoſe who ſeeme to be oblivious and unthankfull, Thus Achites at other 
times rendred the glory of fortunate ſucceſſein his affairesto the heavenly power of God,and ſpake 
modeſtly in this manner : | 
That Jupiter would give us power andſtrength, 
| Troy City ſtrongly wall 'dtowin at length, | 
Bur otherwiſe when indignities wete offered unto him, and he unjuſtly wronged and abuſed, hef; 
another note, anddiſplated his rongue at large in anger, breakivg outinto theſe haughty and braz 
Words: I, 
with ſhips of mine well mann'dwith ſouldiers brave , 
By force 7 armes twelve Cities won I have, 
Alſo, 
For why ? apprcach they dare xot neareto mes 
| The brightneſſe of my morion for to ſee. ; 
For liberty of franke (peech,being a part of juſtification and defencein law, is allowed to uſe grex 
words for plea, And verily 7 hemiſtocles according to thisrule, who all the while that he performed 
the exploits of nob!eſervice in his owncountrey, neverdid or ſaid ought thar ſavoured of odious 
pride; yer when he once ſaw that the Athenians were full of him, and that they made accouncol 
him no more, forbare not to ſay unto them thus: What meaneyou my Maſters of Athens-thus to 
difdaine and be weary of thoſe at whoſe hands you receive ſo oftentimes benefits; In time offtorme 
and tempeſt you flie to them for refuge,and ſhroud your ſelves in their proteCtion as under the har- 
bour and covert of a ſpreading tree ; noſooner is the ſtorme overblowne, and the wearher faire 
gaine, but youare ready to givea twitch at them, and every oneto pull and breake a branch thereof 
as you paſle by, Thus you tee how theſe menperceiving themiCc!ves otherwiſe 1njured,in theirdi- 
contentments {lick not to rehearſe their ſeryice and: good deeds paſt and calt them 1n their teeth 
' whoare forgetſull thereof, Bur he that is blamed and ſuffereth a reproach for things welldone, is 
alrogether for to be excuſed and unblameable, incaſe he ſer in hand to praiſe his own deeds, fora 
much as he ſeemeth not to reproach andupbraid any, but to anſwer only in his own defence; andto 
juflifie himſelfe, Certes, this it was that gaveunto Demoſthenes an honeſt and laudable libertyio. 
' ſpeak forhis own behoofe ; and he avoided thereby all tedious ſatiety of his own praiſes, which he 
; vled rhroughout that whole oration;entituled Of che Crown,wherein he gloried and vauntedof that 
which wasimputed unto himas reproachable;to wit,the embaſſages in which he went, and thede- 
Crees which he had enacted as touching the war, Moreover, not far from theſe points abovereheat- 
fed, the reverſing of an objection by way of Anritheſismay be placed, and carrierh with ita good 
| grace; to wit, when the defendant doth prove and ſhew that thecontrary to that wherewithe 
15charged and accuſed, is wicked and diſhoneſt : After which manner the Oratour Lycurgas at 4+ 
| thensinhisplea, and anſwer to thoſe wholaid ro his charge that he had given a peece of money to? 
ſycophanttor toſtop his mouth and appeaſe him : Whar kind of Citizen ( quoth he) do yourakeme 
ſorto be? who all this long time that I havedeajtin thegovernment and managing of State-affaires 
among you, am challenged before you rather to have giventhan taken filver unjuſtly, Likewil 
Cicero, when Metel'us ſaid unto him that he had undone and brought to confuGon more men by 
his reſtimony, than ſaved by his patronage and eloquence ; And whatman is there (-quoth he) who 
will not ſay by this,that there-is moxe fidelity in me, than force of utterance, Alto theſe places 
Demoſthenes; And who would not juſtly have condemned me to die, If Thad bur once gone about 
in bare word to contaminate the honours and glorious titles that this City hath ?.. Againe, And 
what ( thinke ye ) would theſe wicked perſons have ſaid, if whiles I diſcourſed particulatly of 
theſe points, the Cities had fallen away and revo:ted: In ſum, that whole orationthrovghontcon- 
cerning the Crowne.moſt finely and wittily inferreth his own praiſes among thoſe oppoſitionsan 
ſolptions which he alledgeth, Over and belides, it is worth the noting and learning, as a moſt pro» 
fitable point, how cunningly in the ſaid Oration, and how artificially he intermedleth with ihe 
ſpeeches that he gave out of himſelfe, the commendations alſo of the hearers, and thereby it 
himſelfe from the taint of envy, hatred; and ſelfe-love ; namely, in avowing how good and git 
cious the Atheniars were to thoſe of Ebert; how worthily they demeaned themſelves rows 
the Thebanes 3 whar good turnes they had done to the Byzantines, as alſo how beneficiall they 
had been to the Inhabirants of Cherſonn:ſus; ſaying withall, that himſelfe was bur their a_ 


= 
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For aſſure you by this meanes the hearer himſelfe being ſecxerly won and gained ere hc is aware 
by his own prailes,eotertaineth morew1llingly and with greater 'plcaturerthe ipeech of rhe Oraranrz 
well contented be 15, and pleaſed to heare the good deeds related by another which he hath done ;; 
and uponthis joy of his there inſuerh incontinently an admiration and love of thoſe, by whoſe 
meaneshe hath atchieved thoſe acts, Hereupon Ep:minondas one day in open place, when Menex. 
[lidas, one of his envious and malicious adverſaries mocked him for that he magnified and thoughr 
better of himlelte chan ever d1d King Agamemzon 3 Grand mercy, you my maſters of -7 hebes 
( quoth he ) with whom alone L overthrew ih one day and {ubverted the wholedominion of the! 


Lacedzmonians,: Now foratminch as the molt part of men ordinatily miſlike in their hearts, .and 
_ = offended with one that praiteth himſelfe.bur. fare nor ſo againit him rhat commendeth 


another 3 nay. many times they are well pleaſed therewith, and ready ro confirmeſnch praiſes by 
their own teſtimonies : ſomearewonrto have this devite, namelyy/in taking theittime and oppot-+. 
tunity.£O« ommendrhoſe who love, chute, anddo the ſelfe-ſame things, and briefly who are of the 
like conditions, and given ro.theſame humour with themſelves, do wind and-intinuate into the: 
oxace and favour of the hearerzand by ſuch an occaſion draw his heart unto them 3 for fireightwaies' 
he doth acknowledye in the ipeaker,although he ipeaketh of anorher,the reſemblance and iimilitude: 
of thelikevertue which deſerveth the {ame praues: torlike as he who reproacheth another man tor 
thoſe vices whereof himlelfe is guilty, doth. hurt his own petton more than the parry whom he. 
ſeemeth totouch; even {o good ahd honeſt men in yeelding honour to thoſe perſons who are g00d; 
do as muchas mike mention of themſelves to ſuch ag are privy to their vertues; and know: them 
wellenough 3 inſomuch as preſently they are ready to follow atid ſecond thein with theſe-and ſuch 
ike acclam2tions 3 And are. not you alſo the tame in every: reſpect ? Afﬀer this fort Alexandey in 
honouring Hercules 3 and Androcopus likewiie in honouring Alexander, procured to themſelves 
each onz.dne honour from the temblable, Contrariivife Dio #5 by- mocking Geloz, and ſaying by 


allu60n co his name 3 that he was Gelos indeed ( thar is to ſay ) the Laughter and mockery of Sil); | 


perceived not how before he was aware, by the enyy thathe drew upon him himlſelfe,he overthrew 
the greatueſſe and dignity of his own puiflance and {eigniory, A man of State therefore, and a Po- 
litician, onght to learne, obſerve, and pradticerhefe rules even in other caſes aiſo, Andas for thoſe 


who otherwhiles are enforced to praiſe themſelves, they ſhalt caule this ſelfe-praiſe of theirs to be ' 


more tojerable and lefle ſubjectro envy and hard conceit, in caſe they take nor all tothenieltves.and 


atfribute the whole to their own wortbinefle ; bur asf glory were ſome heavy and weighty burs / 


then, diſcharge one patt thereof upon fortune, and another upon God; and therefore wiſely faid 
Achilles m Homer : EO DESI ER, 

Since that th' almighty Gods have given me grace, 

Mine enemy. to overthrow in place, 


Well likewiſe did 7790/con at Saracoſe, who upon his valiant and noble exploits dedicated an altar to 


Boa-adventurexand likewile conſecrated an honſe to his good Angell, Bur belt ofall and moſt wiſely 
did that Pythoythe Baray who being atrivedat: Athens afterhe had murdered Kitig Corys, when the 


Oratours firiveda vie one with another, who ſbould extoll and (erforth his prailes moſt unto the 
people, andPerceiving ſome to carry an envious eye unto him, and be highly diſpleaſed with him; as | 


he paſſed by brake forth into theſe words: It was ſome God (quoth he) O ye Athenians that'did 
this deed,as formyſelte, 1 did but lend my helping'hand, Semblably, Sy//aexempred- his own as 


trom envy. in givingalwaies the praiſe to his good fortune 3. infomuch as in the end, -he ſurnamed - 


himleife Emapgid1Tos; that is, lovely, fortunate,or Yenns darling, For allmen in manner wouldſeeme. 


to be vanquiſhed rather by fortune, than conquered by vertne 3 for that they thinke the one to. be - 
a g00d, nor pertinentto the conquerour, and the 'othera proper defect and 1mpertection of their 


| own.and which proceedeth from themſelves: which is the reaſon by report;thattheLaws of Zalers 
£45 wonderiully p.eaſed; the Loctians fos that he purmrotheir heads and bare them-1nhand:that che 

Oo 
#S whichhe penned and gave-tnto-rhem 3 finally,char there vas nor one of than proceedingfrom 
bis head, counſeli and invention, Peradventune rherefore \neceflary it 1s todeviie theſe and fact 
like remedies, and lenitive medicines to meet withzthoſe perſons, :who ate'by nature fierceand en- 
V1OUS3 ut to {uch as be of the better ſort, and of a modeſt and temperate diſpoſition, it would 
nor be impertinent and abſurd ro uſe cerraine cortedtions.of praiſes in thiscaſe: as-forexample 3 


: one hapiy in our preſence fail to praiſe us for beingeloquenr, learned, rich, or in great repura- 
10n, to p | an Fog. 7 


"Sas Pray him not to give ſuch reports of us, bur rather ſor to commend us-if:we be gogd and 
nn: 


|, hurttull ro none. and profitable ro maty 3 for in ſo doing, we ſeeme nor to confer prai- 


ache ou: ſelves, bur'totransterthem 3 not to rake pleaſore inthenrchat praiſe us, but rather 
0 vegriered and difpleaſed, that weare nor praiſed for tuch thingsas we ought, not as weſhould ; 
as allo to hide the 


worle qualities under the betxer, not fv .much willing and deſirous tobe prai- / 


ſed, as tO teacht-low it 1 


: | FITI07 . oo ' neitherwirtr - oh yy v 
hare I fortified. to lag Ar ec praiſe © forzHis manner of ſpect ( neitherwirttrRtongnorebricke 


$38.7 POrUliecangea dthisGity, burit yonwillneeds knbw-how:Thavetenſedit, you ſhalflndl | 
hd Ke pa iC with armputs horſes; confederates, and athes) ſeemethx© core nears 
Fi * 4 uÞ-21wle: yea... andthe fayinÞ of: Pericles toucherii.it:nearer 3 ' for when'thehohfe of 
oe FAM BOW approached. and thathe was toge out of this world; his kinsfolke and familiarfriends - 
TeepIDg, wailing, and grieving thereat ( as good reaſon was ) called ro mind and rehearſed the'\..; 

| armies 


rare Vimerva appeated andcame many times unto him 3; thar ſhe endired andravght him thoſe : 


— 


No — anon 


Z. 
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Armies that he-had conducted,the expeditions which he had made, his puiſſance that he had bojy 
as alſo how many viRtories he hadarchieved, what Trophees he had erected, what Townesand 
Cities he had conquered, and laid to the ſeigniory of the Athenians ; all which henow ſhoulg 
leavebehind him : bur he lifting up himſelfe a little, reproved and blamed them ereatly,for relains 
and alledging thoſe praiſes which were common to many, and whereof ſome weremore dueto- - 
fortunethan to vertue 3 whiles they omitted and ler paſle the greateſt and molt beautifull commer. - 
dation of all others,and that which truly and indeed properly belonged unto him: namely, that for 
his ſake there was never any Athenian that put on black, or wore a mourning gowne:. thisexam. 
ple of his giveth both unto an Orator it hebe praiſed tor his ſingular eloquence, meanes, and oc. 
cafion to transfer the praiſe unto his life and manners ; and alſo roa warriourand generall Capraing, 
who is had in admirationfor his martiall proweſle, experience, or fortunateſucceſie in wars, ty 
ſand rather upon his clemency and juſtice, and thereof freely ro diſcourſe, And contrariwiſe againe, 
whena man hath exceſſive praiſes heaped upon him (as the manner commonly of many is, by wy 
of flatrery to give thoſe commendations which move envy ) meer it 1s-to uſe tuch aſpeechy 
this : | 
... With gods in heaven above Ihave no ſhare, 
. Tothemtherefore why doſt thou me compare? 
But if thou knowſtme aright, and takeſt me truly for ſuch an one asT am, praile thelegood parts 
me ; thatI am uncorrupr and not overtaken with gifts and briberie ; char I amſober and temye- 
rate ; that I am ſenſible,reaſonable;tull of equiry and humanity, For the nature of envy is willine. 
ly toyeeld unto him thar refuſeth the greater praiſes thoſe that be lefſe and more modeſt ; neither 
PRs ſhe of true commendation thoſe who will not admir and receive falſe and vaine prails: 
and therefore men thinke not much to honour thoſe Kings and Princes who are unwilling to bel 
led gods,or the chiidren of gods, but rather to be intituled either Philadelphi, that is, Kind tobre- 
thers and ſiſters 3 or Philowetores,that is,Loving to their mothers ; or Exergeto;, that is,BenefaRtor, 
orelſe Theophiles, that is, Dearely beloved of the gods; whichare goodly and beaurifull denomi- 
nations, meet for men and good Princes : like as againe, thoſe who hardly will endure them, thit 
either in writing or ſpeaking, attribute unto them the name of Sophz, thar is, Sages or wiſe men, cn 
well abide to hearethoſe who name them Philoſophz, that 1s, Lovers of wiidome ; or ſuch as ſy 
of them, that they profit in the ſtudy of widdome, or givethem ſuch like attribute as is modeſt and 
not {ubje& ro envy ;. whereas theſe ambirious Rhetoricians and vaine-glorious Sophiſters, who in 
their orations (to thew their learning) expe theſe and ſuch like acclamarions from their auditory 
Odivineand angel-like ſpeech ! O heavenly and magnifically ſpoken ! loſe withall this commendz- 
tion.as to be ſaid for to have delivered their mind modeſtly, curteonſly, and as becommeth cull 
men, Certes,like as they who be loath and take heed to offend and hurt them thar are bleare-exed 
or otherwiſe given'to the paine and inflammariotrof them, do mingle among the gallant andlud 
colours,ſome duskiſh ſhadows ; evenſo,ſomethere be,who in reheatſing their own praiſes not 
together reſplendent and cleare withour any mixture at all, bur intermedled with ſome impertef- 
ons.defects, and light faults among, by that meanes diſcharge themſelves of the heavy load of eny 
and hatred, Thus Epirexs in Homer, giving out glorious words' of his wreſtling and buffer-igit 
vauntivg bravely of his valour, _. F | 
As if he would his teene and anger wreake - 
Mm Upon himy and with fiſts his bones all breake, 
Said withall, . | 
SEN Ist not enough that herein I do vaunt ? 
> _ For other skill in combate. I do want, LR, 
Buchaply this manis worthy to be mocked and laughed at, who for to excuſe his arrogant braie 
of ;a wreſtlerand champion, bewrayed and confefled that otherwiſe he was bur afearetull cowat; 
whereas contrariwiſethat man is of judgement,civall alſo and gracious beſides,who alledgerh agant 
himfelte ſome oblivion or ignorance, ſome ambitions ſpirir, orelſe adeſireto heare and leametit 
Sciences and other knowledge,like as Z/yſſes when he ſaid : 8/5146 {129 
| ;....: But loe my mind defirous was "© 
«111 + To hearken and give eare,' © 
+, I wPd my mateame to unlooſe, 
Si 30 - That 1 might go more neare, 
And againe in another place 3 
| Althoughmuch better it had been; 
4-1 1'7et would I not beleeve: 
But ſee his perſon,and thentry - 
{,' If gifts hewould me give, \ 


| Tobefhorr,all ſorts of faults,ſothey,be notalcogether diſhoneſt and over-baſe, if-rhey be {ctunt 


praiſes,rid chem of; allenvy and: hatred 3,and many otherthere be;: who interpoſing'a confeſſion of 
poverty,want of experience.yea,and (beleeve me) their baſe patentage, among theit prailes, aule 


them thereby to be leſle odious andenvied, Thus: Agathoctes, as he are drinking ur young mt 
our-of gold and flyer plate righc. curiouſly wrought, commanded other veflels.of ſtone, © ind 


nn 
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and potters WOrke £0 be ſerupon the table, ſayingunto them : Lo(quoth he) what it is to perſe- 
vere in travell,co take paines,and adventure valiantiy ? for we in times palt made thoſepots,(point- 
ino to the earthen veflels) bur ſee, now we make theſe, (ſhewingthe plate of gold and filver :)and 
verily ir ſeemed that Agaihocles (by reaſon of his baſe birth and poverty) was brought upin ſome 
porters forge,vho afterward became the abſolute Monarch(almoRt)ot all Sicily, Thus It appearerft 
"hat remedies may be applyed outwardly,to avoidenvy,if amanbe forced to ſpeak of himlelf'other 
means there cre beſides, inhzrent(after alort) evenin them who be 1n this wiſe praiſed; and ſuch 
Cato made ule of,when he ſaid;zthat he was eny 1ed becauſe he neglected his ownaffairs,and fate up 
watching whole nights for the good latery of his countrie, Like to which is this ſpeech : 
OY Woat wiſed1me thinke you was in me, 
who cleane exempt from care, 
From charge and travcll, like ſome one, 
who in the army were 3 
A plaine and common ſouldier 
might en;oy within the hoſt 
My fortune with the wiſest of 
them all that medale mo$t ? 
As alſothis other : | 
I doubt ard fe:re,that of my labors paſt, 
Thethanke is goacy and cerried with ablaſt 3 
Aud yet thoſe paines that now preſented be 
| Aﬀfreſh, rejett unneth Iwill from me. 
For menordinarily beare envy unto rhote who ſeem to acquire glory gratis, without any coſt, and 
to come by vertue eafily, like as 1f they purchaſed houſe or land for a little or nothing ; whereas 
ſeldome or never they envy inch as have bought the ſame very dear, with many travels and great 
dangers, And foraſmuch as we ought in praihng of our ſelves to effect nor only this;that we oftend 
not the hearers thereby nor procure their envy, but endeyour allo to profit them, anddothem 
good.as if we ſeemed not toaim at ourſelt-praiſe,but ro ſhoot at ſome other thing: in ſo doing con- 
11der firſt and formoſt when a man1s 1n a vein of praiſing himſelf, whether he may do it by way of 
exhortation.to kindle a zeal,and exetciſe a kind of emulation.and ({trivefor olory in the hearers;af- 
rer the example of Neſtor,who in recounting his own proweſs and valiant ſervice,encouraged Pa- 
zroclus and the othernine gallants and brave Knights,to enter combat and ſingle fight with Hefor: 
for an exhortation which hath word and deed to meet together,carrying with it example, with a fa- 
miliar zeal and imitation, is wonderfull quick and lively, it pricketh, provoketh and ftirreth excee- 
dingly, and together with a reſolute courage and ardent affeR&ion, it carrieth with itthe hope of 
compaſiing things very acceſſible and inno wite impoſſible : and therefore of the three renowned 
dances andquires in Lacedemon, one which conſiſted of old men, chanted thus : 
T he time was, when we gallants were, 
 Youthfull and hardy, void of feare, 
Another of children,ſungin this wiſe: 
And we one day (hall be both tall aud ſtrong, 
_ And farre ſurpaſſe, if that we live ſo loag, 
Thethird, namely of young men, had this ditty : 
But we are come toproofe, and now at beſt, 
Try whothat will, tofight we are now preſt. 
Wherein the law-giver who inſtituted theſe dances, did wilely and politickly, to propoſe unto 
. yourg men ſuch familiarexamples and at hand.,evenby rhoſe things that weredoneand executed, 
Yet nevettheleſle,it were not amiſle,otherwhiles to vaunt and to ipeak highly and magnifically of 
ones {eif,for rodaunt, beardown, repreſs and keep (as it wereunder hand, a bragging and audacious 
fellow,like as Neſtor himſelfe did again in another place: 
Converſed have Tin my dies, 
with men of better deed 
Thanyouiwy, and yet diſdaine Yo 
| they never would my reed, 
Semblably ſaid Ariſforlennto King Alzxander: That lawful it was and beſeemingnor only forrhoſe 
to have an havghty mind,who had many ſubje&s under them ar their command ; but {ſuch allo as 
held tive opinions as touching the gods, And verily theſe points arecommodious for us other- 
whiles,evenin regard of our enemies. foes,and evil willers,according to that verſe in Homer: 
Childrcnthey are of wretched ſires, 
and born to miſadventure, | 
Whoſe lucke it is my force of armes 
; in battell to encounter, a | 
Agefilaus alſo, having ſpeech upona time as touching the King of Perſiawho uſually was called 
the Great Monarch : And wherein (quoth he) is chat King greater than my ſelfe, if hee be not 
more juſt and righteons. Epaminondas likewiſereplied upon the Lacedzmonians, who had fra- 
med a long acculation againſt the Thebans; "Well it is (quoth he) anda good turne that WE 
| Y ave 
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have made you give over your accuſtomed ſhort ſpeech, Thus much of thoſe rules which concerys 
either ourprivare and particularevill willers, or our publike enemies, _ 

As for our friends and fellow-Citizens, we may likewiſe by uſing fitly in time andplace, and 
the caſerequireth haughty language, not onely take down and cauſe thoſe to vaile bonnet, who 
are over-proud and audacious ; but alſo on the other fide raiſe up and encourage ſuch, as bediſmai. 
ed.aſtonied,and beyond meaſuretimorous,For Cyr alſo in the mid{t of battell and dangers inwar, 
was wont to ſpeak bravely, but elſe-where nor, And Aztigonus the younger, Or ſecond of that 
name, who otherwiſe was in words ſober,modeſt,and nothing proud 3 yet ina battell at ſea which 
he fought neer the Iſle Cos; when one of his friends about him aid a little before the medley be- 
gan: See you nor, Sir, how many ſhips our enemies have more then we ? Why (quoth he) forhow 
many ſhips doſt thou reckon me ? And it ſhould ſeem that Homer was of the ſame mind,and meant 
ſomuch, when he feignethrhathſſes ſeeing his _— affrighred with the hideous noiſe and fear- 
full rempeſt that iſſued our of the gulph Charybdzs,ca ed to their remembrance his ſubrill engine and 
6ngular valour in ſaying thus untothem: 

My friends and mates, this accident 

25 not ſo dangerous, 
As when that monſtrous Cyclops he, 
a giant furious, 
1; turn'd and courſt with mighty force 
about his hollow cave, 
Yet thence we chasd him by mywit, 
advice, and proweſſe brave, - ; ; 

For this manner of praiſing proceederh not from a glozing and vaine-glorious Orator,nor a vantine 
Sophiſter,nor trom one thatſeekerh applauſe,and clapping ofhands; bur beleemerha perſonage who 
pawneth unto his friends,as agage of aſſurance and confidence,his own vertue and iufficiency, For 
a matter this is of great importance and conſequence tending to ſafery in dangerous times, towir, 
the opinion, reputation and affiance;that we may have of aman in authority, and the experienced 
proweſle of a Captain, Now albeitI have ſufficiently ſhewed before, that it is neither convenient 
nor ſeemly for a man of State and honour to oppoſe himſelf againſt the glory and praiſe of another; 
yet nevertheleſſe when the caſe ſo tanderh, that a falſe and perverſe commendariondorh bring hurt 
and dammage,and byexample inferreth a dangerous imitation of evill things, together with a wic- 
ked purpoſe and lewd intention in matters of great moment, it were not amifle to repulle the ſame 
back,or rather to divert and turn away the hearer unto better things, and open unto him the diffe- 
rence: forin mine advice,a man may well take content and delight,toſee thar men abſtain willingly 
from \1ce, when they perceive it to be blamed and reproved 3 bur in lieu of condemning it, if they 
hear it commended,' and if over and beſides the pleaſure and profit that commonly it ieemeth to 
bring with it, it be held alſo in honour and reputation, thereis not a natureſo happy and bleſſed, nor 
ſoftrong and ſtont withall, bur ſhe is able ro conquer it:-and therefore a man of policy and govern: 
ment ovght ro make war and fight, not ſo much againſt the praiſes of perſons, as of things, in caſe 
they becorrupt and nanght : for theſe they be that ſpill and marre our manners, by reaſonthat with 
ſuch praiſes there entreth commonly a will to imitate and follow ſuch diſhoneſt and foule ations, 
as it they were good and ſeemly : but then moſt of all are they deteRed what theybe, and do yp- 
pear intheir colours,whenthey arecompared in oppoſition with true praiſes indeed. Thus itis re- 
ported, that T heodorus the Tragzdian actor,faid upon a time nnto Satyrus a Comicall Player: That 
it was no great marvel|romake the ſpeators to laugh. bur rather a matter of wonder to cauſe them 
for to weep and cry: bur (I foppoſe\a ſage and wiſe Philoſopher may well ay thus unto theſame 


' Theodor : Nay (good Sir) it 15 not ſogreat a matter to ſet men a weeping and wailing, burcathet 
_- toftill and ſtaytheir ſorrow and lamentation, were anadmirable thing: forif a man praiſe himſelf in 


this ſort, he profiteththe hearer, and changeth his judgement, Thus did Zexo ſpeake of thegreat 
number of gy age his ſcholers, who reſorted unto his ſchool: His quire (quoth he) is gres- 
ter then mine, bur yet mine accordeth better, and maketh the ſweeter harmony, Phocion likewiſe, 
when as Leofthexes till lonriſhed and bare agreat name, beingdemanded by rhe Rhetoricians who 
uſed to make ſolemn orations, what good himſelfe had ever done to the weal-pnblike, anſwered 
them in this manner : None other (quoth he) bur this, that allche while I was Lord Generall, and 
had the conduR of an army,none of you all made ever any funerall oration, bur interred all your C- 


tizens who departed this life, inthe ſepulchers and monuments of your anceflors, As for Crats 
when he read theſe verſes containing the Epitaph of Sardanapalus : 


What hath gone down my throat I have, 
mM) wanton ſports remaine, 

thich Lady Venus did vouchſafe, 

All elſe I count but vaine, 

Wrote thus againe- very wittily and ina pleaſant conceit : 
' What during life I ſtudied have 
'-and learned, 1s my gaine, 

The Skil which muſes then me gave, 

ad nought elſe I r@4in, 
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For ſuch manner of praiſe as this, 1s excellent, honelt and profitable, reaching men to love, efteern 
and admire ſuch things as becommodious and expedient,and not thoſe that are vaine and iuperflu- 
ous. ; andrherefore this advertiſement ought to be ranged with the reſt before ſpecified, as rouching 
the ſubje& argument now 1n queſtion, | NO 

It remaineth now by order and courſe according as the preſent theam in hand requireth,and our 
diſcourſe admoniſheth us, to declare how every man may avoid this importunate and unſeaſonable 
ſelfe-praiſe : for {urely to ſpeak of a mans ſelte,h v4ns ſelfe-love as a commodious fort from whence 
it ilueth,ſeemeth many times to lay wait andgivetheaſſaulr cvenunto them who ere of all others 
moſt modeſt and farthett from vain-glory, And like as one precepr of health there is, to flie and 
ſhunne alrogerher unwholſome tracts and contagious, ct at leaftwiſe ro take heed of them moſt 
carefully if a man bein them 3 even ſo there be certainedangerous times and (lippery places, which 
one {hall flide and fall into upon the leaſt occaſion in tne wor.d, by raſhly ſpeaking of him- 
ſelfe; ; For firſt and formoſt, -thole who are by nature ambitious, when they hear another man 
prailed; commonly (as.it hath been ſaid before) advance forward to talk of themlelves, and then 
anon this humour. of ſelfe-praile being once provoked and tickled (as it were) with anitch, a cer- 
tainedefire and furious appetite of glory which hardly can be held in, takerh hoid of them, eipe- 
cially if .the paxty:who 1s praiſed before them be bur equall or inferior to themin merit : for like 
as they whoare hungry havethe greater appetite, and are provoked more to eat, when they lee 
others; fall to their meat before them; even ſo the praiſe of another inflameth the jealouſie of 
thoſe who be given tothe greedy deſire of honour and glory,Secondly, the recicall and diſcourſe of 
thoſerhings which have been haply executed, and to a mans minde, drive many menintoa brave 
vaunting, forthe joy that they conceive in relating the ſame : for after rhey bee once fallen into a 
narration of their vicories atchievedin watre, or the enterpriſes which they hare fortunately ma- 
naged -intheir ſoveraign government of State, orrheir ations and affaires performed under other 
chiefe Rulers and Commanders,. or of the ſpeeches which they have made to great purpaſe, and 
good ſucceſſe and commendation, they cannot contein and hold themſelves : to which kihd of 
vaunting and ſpeaking of ones ſelte, we ſee thoſe are molt ſubje& who are warriours and ſerve 
eſpecially at ſea 3 likewiſe this hapneth uſually unco ſuch who are come from the Courts of migh- 
ty Princes, or from thoſe places where there hath been. exploited ſome grear ſervice : for in ma- 
king mention of Princes and grand Seignieurs, they cannot chuſe but enterlace ordinarily among, 


ſome ſpeeches which thoſe Potentates have delivered to their commendation; and therein they 


doe not think that they praiſe themlelves, bur recite onely the commendable teſtimonies that 
others have given out of them: and verily ſuch as thele, bee of opinion that the hearers pet- 
ceivethem not, whenthey recount the embracements, greetings, ſaiutations, and favours which 
Kings, Emperours, and ſuch great Potencates have beſtowed upon them ; as if forſooth they 
rehearſed nottheir own ſelte-praiſes, but thecourtefies and demonſtrations ofthe bounty and hu- 
manity of others ; whereof every one of us ought moſt fully and warily to look unto our ſelves 
when we praiſe any one,that the ſaid praiſes be pureand fincere,'void of ſuſpition, that we do not 
reſpe&t and aim at an oblique ſelfe-love, and ſpeech of our own ſelves, for feareleſt wee make the 
commendation of Patroclxs, as it is in Homer, a Covert, colour and pretence of our own praile, 
and by commending others cunningly,* praiſe our own ſelves, Moreover, all the ſorts of blames 
and reprehenſions of others, are otherwhiles very dancerous, cauſing thoſe togo out of the way 
and tumble, who are never o little fick of vaine giory ; into which malady oid folkemany times 
Incurre, and namely,when they breake out into the reproofe of their youngers. finding favit with 
theirlewd manners and faſhions, for then in blaming others, they fallromagnitying themſelves, as 
11 1n times paſt they had done wonders,in compariſon of thoſe things which now they condemn:and 
verily ſuch as they be we ought togive place unto, incaſe they be nor onely for age, but alſo inre- 
gard of their vertue and reputation venerable: for this manner of rebuke is not uvprofitable,bur bree- 
deth inthoſe who are chaſtiſed by them.a grear defire andemulation withall to acteinunto the like 
place of honour and dignity,Bur as for our ſelves, we ought to take heed and beware how we trip or 
tread awryin this caſe;tor the manner of blaming our neighbors, being as it is otherwiſe vcry odious 
andalmoſt intoerable,and which hath need of grear caution and warinefſe he thar minds his proper 
praiſe with the blame ofanother, and ſeekerh glory by his infamy, cannot chuſe bur be exceeding 
batefull and unſupportable. as if he hunted after renown and honour by the reproachfull anddiſho- 
nourable parts ofhis neighbours, Furthermore,as they who naturally are enclined and diſpoſed to 
laughter, are to avoid and declinethe ticklings and ſoft handlingin thoſe parts of the body that are 
molt ſmoorh;ſleeckeandtender, which ſoon yielding and relenting to thoſe light touches, ſtirre up 
and provoke immediately thar paſſion of laughing ; even ſo this caveat and 2dyertiſement would be 
given unto ſuch as paſhonarely begivento this deſire ofglory, that they abſtein fromprai6ng them- 
ſelves.ar what time as they becollauded by others: for a man that heareth him{lte praiſed, ought 
indeed tobluſh for ſhame, and not with a bold and ſhameleſle face to hearken thereto, nay, he 
ſhould do wellto reprove thoſethar report ſome gteat matter of him,rather then to finde faulr for 
ſaying rooiittle, and nor praifinghim ſufficiently ; a thing iwis that many mendo, who are ready 
of themſelves to prompt and ſugocſt, yea and to inferre other magnanimous fafts and pro- 
weſles, ſo far forth that they marre all, aſwell the praiſe rhat they give themſelves, as the lau- 
dable reftimoniall of others, And 1 aſſure you many there be who flattering themſelves, tickle and 
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puffe up their own conceits with nothingelſe but wind ; others again gpon amalicious inten, jay; 


ine ſome petty praiſe as.it vere a bait for them to bite at, draw them on thereby to fallintothe 
own preg 0h" : ſomealſo you ſhall have who to thar purpoſe will keep-a queſtioning with 
them, and propoſe cerraine demands for the nonce to train chem within their toile, andall rohae 
themore matter that they might ſoon after laugh at, Thus 1n Menaxder theglorious ſouldiermade 
good ſport, being demanded of one, | 
Di MAND. Good Sir how came you by this wound and ſcar ? 
SouLDIER., By dint of Javelin lancedfrom afar, 
DEMAND. But how ? for Gods ſake bow ? let us allkzow: 
- SouLDIBR, AcST awalldid ſcale I cangbs this blow, 
Byt well I ſee whiles that I do my beſt 
This to relate, theſe make of me a jeſt, 
And therefore in all theſecaſes,a man ought to be as waty as poſſibly hecan, that he neither him. 
ſeife break ont in his own praiſes,nor yet bewray his weakneſſe and folly by ſuch interrogatoriegza 
that he may in the beſt and moſt abſolute manner take heed therero,and ſave hunſelfe from ſach iy 
conveniences the readieſt way is to obſerve others neerly that loyeto be praiſers of thernſclve;; 
namely,to call to mind and repreſent unto their own remembrance, haw diſpleaſant and odio; 
thing it is to all the world,and that there 1s orcan beno other ſpeech ſounfavory,tedious & irkſome © 
to heare: tor ſuppoſe that we are not able to ſay that we ſuffer any otherharme at their hands;who 
praiſe themſelves, yer we doe all that we can to avoid ſuch ſpeech; we makeſhift to be delivered 
from it, and haſten all that we may to breath our ſelves, as if it werea heavy burden, which fit 
ſelfe and the own nature overchargeth us, inſomuch as it is troubleſome and intolerable event 
flatterers,paraſites, and needy ſmel-feaſts in thar neceſſity and indigence of theirs,to hear a richmay, 
a Prince,a Governour,or a King to praiſe himlelfe : nay,they give out thatthey pay the greateſtpor 
tion of the ſhor, when they mult have patience rogive eareto ſuch vanities; like to that Jeſter 
Menander, who breaketh our intotheſe words, i 
Heekilleth me when at his board I ſit, 
And with his cheer I fatter am no whit, 
But rathey pine away,. you may be ſure, 
then ſuch baldjeſts to heare I muſt endure, 
And yet as wiſe and warlikg as they ſeems 
A bragging fool and lemd ſot I him deem. 
For conſidering that weare wont to ſay thus,not onely againſt ſonldiers and glorions upſtarts newly 
er riched, whoſe manner is ro make much of their panted ſhearhs, pouring out brave and prov! 
diſcourles ; but alſo againſt Sophilters,Rhetoricians and Philoſophers, yea nd creat Caprains,puſſl 
up with arrogancy and preſumption,and ſpeaking big words of themſelves : If we would caltor- 
membrance thar a mans own proper praiſes be accompanied alwaies withrhe diſpraiſes of other, | 
and that the end commonly of 1uch vaine glory is ſhame and infamy;alſo,that rediouſneſſe untode 
hearers, is (as Demoſthenes ſaith) the reward,andnotany opinion to be reputed ſuch as they ſay 
would bemoreparie and forbear to ſpeak ſo much of our ſelves, unleſs ſome greater profit andd- 
vantagemight afterwards grow either to us, or to the hearers inplace. 
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What Paſſions and Maladies be worſe, thoſe of the 
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s hs 75 preſent queſtion upon which Plutarch hath framed this declamation whereof there remaintth 


| 
| 
| 
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extant in our hands but one little parcel, hath been of log time diſcuſſed and debated among mes 

the greater is our damage and detriment, that we have here no decifion, nor a more ample reſolutions 

by ſo excellent a Philoſopher as he was: but ſeeingthat this loſſe cannot be recovered;let us ſecke forth 

cleerirg cf all this matter in other authors 3 but principatlyunthoſe,who ſearch deeply to the very batt, 

for to diſcover the ſource of all the maladies of the ſouleginſteadof ſuch writers who have treated of ma# 

Philoſ-phy, according to the dettrine andlight of nature, onely accompanied with precepts out of her ſcho 

and have not touched the point but ſuperficially, as being ignorant what ts originall aud hereditary 

ruption 3 what is finne 3 how it entred firſt into theworld; what are the greate$t impreſſions, aſſaults f: 

fetts, and what is the end andreward thereof , But to come unto this ragment, our Author after heb 
ſhewedthat man of all living creaturesis moſt miſerabie, declareth wherein theſe hamane miſeries ought 


. to be confedercd;and proveth withallythat the diſeaſes of the ſaul are more dangerons tha thoſe of the bo 


dy, for that they be more tn number. and the ſame exceeding different, hard to be known: and incurtht; 
as evidently it is to be ſeen in effet, that thoſe who are afflifled with ſuch Maladies, have their jul 


ment dr praved andoverturned, refuſing remedy with the loſſe of ref and repoſe, anda ſingular plenſn f 
which they take to diſcover their unquietneſs, anxiety aud miſery, wy 
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bat Paſfions and Maladies are worſe, thoſe of the 
wu {2 1» 1.»  SOmles of thoſe of the Body, 1: ;_ Ts 
ME R havine viewedand conſidered very welthe ſundry ſorts of living creaturesmor 
# til, comparedalſo'one kind withanother, 'as wellinthe continuance as the converſation 
- Ml: 3hd manner 6f their life, concluded in the end-wirh thisexclamation, Fea | 
O39 -  ' Lo how of creatures; allone earth m_ 
which walk and drawtheir wind, 
More miſerable none there are, 
nor wretchedthan mankind, 
Artributing unto man this unhappy ſoveraignty,thathe hath the ſuperiority in all miſeries whatſo- 
ever : but we ſetting this down for aſuppoſitiongranted already, that mancarrieth the viftory,and 
ſurpaſlerh «ll others for his'Infortunity, and is already declared and pronounced the moſt unhappy 
wracdch of atliving creattres;will ſer in hand to compare him with his own ſelfe, in a certaine con- 
ference ofhis-proper calamiries that follow him;and that by dividing him, not in vain and unfruit- 
fully but-very pettinently,ahd to good purpoſe, into the ſoul and the body,ro the end that we may 
Jearnandkpew rhereby,Wherher we live more miſerably inregard of our {ouls,or ourſelves, that 
is roſay,our bodies : tor a diſeaſe in our body is engendred by nature 3 bur vice andfinne inthe ſoul 
isfirſt an ation, bur afterwards þecommeth a paſſion thereof: ſo that it is no ſmall conſolation,bur 
maketli tveh for the contentment of our mind, to knoyy that the worſe is curable, and the lighter 
isthat whichrannot be av6ided, 39: Fr: ork C3 20 | 
: \'The Fox lw&Eſope pleadingupon atime againſt the Leopard, as touching the variety of colours 
In cheirskins;: after Thar: the Leopard had ſhewed her body, which to the eye and in outward 
-appranhopire well rhatketand beſer with faire ſpots,” whereas the Foxes skin was tawny, foule 
and ill-fivoured:ro; ſee to? 'Burtyou (quorh he) fir Judee, if you look within, ſhall find me more 
-ſpotted:and divers colonred, then that Leopard there 3 - meaning the crafrand ſubrilty which hee 
-hadtornmand;chative himſelfe in divers forts, as need required 3 after the ſame manner let us 
fay within our ſelves : O man, thy body breedeth and bringerth forth many maladies and paſſh- 
ons marurally of it felfe;'manyalſoit receiveth and entertaineth coniming from without, bur if 
'thou wiltanarofriize and open thy ſelfe, thou ſhalt find within, a fave, an ambry, nay, a flore- 
Houſe and/rieafurie' (is Deocrits ſaich) of many evils'and maladies, and thoſe of divers and 
:ſundry ſorts, not entting and/tunning in from abroad, bur having their originall ſources ſprin- 
gingourofthe-ground;ant hometbred;*the whick vice -abundant, rich and plenteous in paſſi- 
'ons'purceth forth, Noew;- whereas the' diſeaſes that poſſeſſe the body and the fleſh, are diſcove- 
-xed andknown'by their-imflammationsand red colour,” by pulſes allo or beating of the arteries, 
and nattiely;- when the viſage is more 'red or pale than cuſtomably itis, or when ſome extraordi- 
nary hear-6f laſſicade; without apparent caufe, bewraieth them : contrariwile, the infirmities 
-and maladies of the ſovlleare hidden 'many times unto thoſe that have them, who never thinke 
-tharthey: beſicke and ill at eaſe; and in this regard worſe they be, for that they deprive thepati- 
cents of rhe ſetiſe and feeling of their ſickneſſe : for the diſcourſe of reaſon, whiles it is ſound and 
whole, feeleth the maladies ofthe body; bur asfor the diſeaſes of theſoule, whiles reaſon her ſelfe 
= Is fick, ſhe bath nn judgement at all of thar 'which ſhee ſuffereth, for the ſelte ſame that ſhould 
-Judge 18 diſeaſed ; and we arg to deem and cſteem, that the principall and greateſt malady of the 
foule isfolly, by reaſon whereof vice, being remedilefſe and incurable in many, is cohabirant in 
'them, liveth and dieth with'them:for the firſt degreeand'iverybeginning of acure,is the knowled 
-of a diſeaſe, whichleadert-and direQerh the patient to ſeek for help ; but he who will not beleeve 
'that he is'amifle or fick,” nor- knowing what he hath need of, although a preſent remedy were 
"oftered -unto: him,:; will: reftiſe 'and reje& the' ſame, And verily, among thoſe diſeaſes which 
ai the body; thoſe are counted workt which takea man with aprivation of ſenſe ; as lethar- 
'gies, intolerable Head-ach,'' or Phrenfies, Epilepſies or Falling evils, Apoplexies and Feavers 
ardent 3 for theſe burning 'Agues many times augment their heat ſo much, that they bring a 
-manto the.lofſe of his tighrwits,and ſotrouble the ſenſes, as it were in a muſxcall inirument,har 
Mo Daft They firre the ſtrings at ſecret root of heart, oy Tþed 
oo 2 249 PWhichtoyuched ſhouldnot be, but lie apart, 
Whichis the reaſon that praQtitioners in phyſick deſire and wiſh in the firſt place, thara'man were 
nothicki'arall;-bur if he be ſick; that hee bee not ignorant and ſenſleſſealrogether of his diſeaſe'; a 
thing that ordinarily befalleth to all thoſe who befick in mind:far neither witleſſe fools,nor diſſo- 
lute and looſe perſons.ne yetthoſe who be unjuſt and deale wrongfully,think chat rhey do amiſs and 
finne ; nay, ſome of them are perſwaded that they do right well, Never was there man yet, who e- 
ſteemed an ague tobe health, nor the phthiſick or conſumption to bea good plight and habit of the 
body, nor thatthegour inthe ſeet was good foormanſhip, ne yet thatto be ruddy and pale or yel- 
low, was all one, yet you ſhall have many who are diſeaſed in minde, to call haſtineſſe and choler 
Jaliance; wanton loye,amity ; envy, emulation; and cowardiſe, wary prudence, Moreover, they 
that be bodily ſick ſend for the phyſicians(becauſe they know whereof they Rand inneed)for to hag 
| X.-2 | their 
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their diſeaſes ; whereas the other avoid and hun the ſage Philoſophers ; for they thinke veriy, 
rhat they do well whey tbey fant moRt, - Upon this reaſon we hold.that the ophthalmy,thatigt9 
ſay, the inflammation of blond-ſhorten ejes,ls a eſſe malady.chan 2Maniarthat is to ſay,rage andfy. 
rious madneſſe;nd that the goutin the feet 1s nothing ſo bad as the phrenfhie,which is an inflammy. 


_ tionor impoltume bred in the brain; fortheone of theſe patients finding himſelfe diſeaſed, crieth 


out for pain;and callerhfor the phyſician, and no fooneris-he come, but he ſheweth him his diſez- 
ſed eieforto drefle and anvint, he holderh forth his veint far ro be opened, and yieldeth yato hin 
his head to be cored 3 whereas you ſhall heare Lady Agove in the Tragzdies, ſo farre tranſportg 
out of all ſenſe and underſtanding(by reaſon of her raging fit)that ſhe kney not thoſe perſoris which 
were moſt deare and entire unto her ; for thus ſhe laith : | | 
This little one here newly kill'd, 
And cut in pieces in the field, 
Frame hils we bring to dwelling place, 
| How happy, O, bath been onr chaſe | BY | 
As for him who is fick inbody,preſemily yielderh thereto,he laies him. down upon his pallet, org. 
keth his naked bed,he caſerh hymſelfeall chat he can,and is content and quier all the whilethar the 
phyſician hath him incure 3 bur peradventure if he tumble and rofle in hig bed, fling and caſt of hig 
clothes, by reaſon that his body 1s tormented with ſome grievous hot fit, no ſooner ſtitreth he pe. 
ver ſq little. bur one or other that Randeth or fitterh by to tend him,is ready ro ſay gently untohin: 
fl Pore ſoul be quiet, feare none tl, | 
Deare heart in bed, ſee thoxn lie ſill. F t 
HeRaieth and keepeth himdown, that he ſhallnor tart andlieap our of his bed: bur contrainil, 
rhole that be ſurpriſed with the paſſions of the ſoule, at ſuch a time be moſt buſe, then they belut 
inrepoſe and quiet 3 for their violent morions be the cauſes moving their ations,and theit pg 
are the vehement fits of ſuch motions:this is the cauſe that they wil not let the ſoulto bear.; 
bur even then when as a man hath moſt need of patience,  filence and quiet rerrair, they draw hin 
moſt of all abxoad intorhe openaire thenare diſcovered ſooneſt his cholerick volts th yothrm 
native and contentious humoutrs, his wanton love and his grievous ſorrowes, enforcing him 
commit many enormities againkt the lawes, and to ſpeak many words unſeaſonably, andnor be 
ting the time, | | EY 
Like as therefare much more perilous is the rempek at ſea, which unpeacherh and putreth back 
a ſhip, rhat it cannot come into the haxbourto ride at anchor, than that which will: not {af it 
ro get out of the haven, and make ile in open ſea 3 even ſo thole tempeſiuous paſſions, of theſonl 
are more dangerons which will nor permit to be ar. ref}, nor to ſertle his diſcourſe of reaſon once 
troubled,bur oyerrurnerh it upſide downzas being disturniſhed of Pilots and cables, not wal buli- 
ſedinthe florm,wandringto and fro withouta guide and Rieers-man, .carried mavgre intoraſhand 
dangerous courſes,ſo long until intheendit falleth intg ſome ſhipwrack,and where it overthron- 
eth the whole life, in ſuch ſort that in regard of theſe reaſons and others ſembable,I conchide, that 
worſe it is to be ſoul-fick, than diſeaſed in body 3 for the, bodies being {ick, ſuffer only, bur de 
ſoules if they be fick, both ſyfter and do alſo amifle, Toprove this, what need we furthertopu- 
ticularize and alledge for examples many ather paſſions, cophdering that the occaſion of chispre- 
ſenttime is ſufficient to admoniſh us thereof, and to refreſh our memorie ? See you not this great 
mulcitude and preſſe of people throfiing andthronging hereabout the Tribunall and common place 
ofthe City 3 they arenotall aſſembled hicher co tacrifice to the Tutelar gods, ProteRots of their | 
native Countrey, nor te participate incommonthe ſame Religion,and ſacred ceremonies ofdivine 
ſervice-3 they are not all mer here together for to offeran oblation unto Jupiter Afraw, out of 
the firſt fruits of Lydia, and to celebrate and ſolemnizein the honour of Bacchxs, during theſe hol 
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- nights; his feſtivall revels with dances.masks and mummeries accuſtomed : bur like as by yearly 36- 


ceſſe and anniverſarie revolutions, the forcible vigour of the peſtilence returneth forts irfitate 
provoke all Aja; ſothey reforthither to entercain their ſuirs and proceſſes inlay to follow thei 
pleas ; and a world here1s of affairs, like tro many brooks and rivulers which run all at onice into 
onechannell and main ftream ; ſo they are mer inrheſame place,which is peſtered and filled withan 
infinite multitude of people, to hurt themſelves and others, From what Fevers or cold, aone-{ts, 
proceed theſe effeQs ? from what renfions orremiſſions, augmentations or diminutions? from whit 
diftemperature of heat, or overſpreading of cold humours comes all this > If you askof everyſt 
verall cauſe here in ſuit, as if they were men and able to anſwer you from whence it aroſe, how !t 
orew, and whereupon itcame and firlt began ; you ſhall find that one matter wase | 

ſome wilfull and proud anger 3 another proceeded from a troubleſome and litigious ſpirit 3 and". 
third was cauſed by ſome unjuſt defire and unlawfull luſt, | | 
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of The Summary. 


Th FE have here a mixture and medley of rules for married fotke, who in the perſons of Pollianus aud 
V Eurydice, are tanght their mutuall duty: upon which argument needleſſe it is to diſcourſe at? 
lange,con ;ſpdering that the whole matter is fet out particularly,and tendeth to t his point: That both at the 
beginnings inthe ſequel alfo.and continuation of marriage;yman and wife ought to aſſiſt, ſupport, and laws 
one another with a fingte heart aud affettion, farre removed from diſdainfull pride, violence, vanity, and 
filthineſſe? the which is ſpecifiedand compriſed in 45. Articles; howbeit in ſuch ſort that there be ſome of 
thoſe precepts, which ſavour af thi coruption of thoſe trmes, bewraying the inſufficiency of humane wiſe- 
dome. unleſs it be lightned with:Gods truth, We ſee alſo inthis Treatiſe, more particular advertiſements 
appropriate to both parties, touchi:., their devoir as well at home as abroad; and all enriched with notatle 
frmilitudes and excellent examples, In ſumme, if theſe prece pts following be well weighed andpratiiſed, 
they are able to make mans life much more eafie and commodious than it is, But Plutarch ſheweth ſuf- 
foiently by thothirtieth rule, how hard a matter it is to retaine each one in their ſeyerall duty 3 and tha 
in manner all do regard and looks upon things with another eie, than they ought. However it be, thoſe 
perſons whom vertue hath linkgd and joined together in matrimony,may finde here whereby to profit 3 and 
ſo much the more,for that they have one leſſov,which natural equity and conſcience putteth them in mind 
of every day, if they will enter never fo little into themſelves, which being joined with the command:- 
ments of the heavenly wifedowe it cannot be but husband and wife ſhall live in #vntentment and bleſſed 


eſtate, | ED 
T be Precepts of Wedlocke. 


PLuTaron to PorLtIianys,and Eury- 
DICE, ſendeth greeting. 


- Frer the accuſtomed ceremoniall link of marriage in this country,which rhe Prieſteſs of Ceres 
LT hath pur upon youzin coupling you-both together in one bed-chamber, 1 ſuppoſe thar this 
Bo diſcourſe of mine, comming as it doth to favourize and ſecond this bond and conjunion 
| of yours,in furniſhing you with good leſſons and nuprial wiſe advertiſements,wil nor benn- 
| Profitable,bur ſonnd,very fitting and conformable to the cuſtomarie wedding ſong obſerved in theſe 

parts, Themuſicians among other tunes that they had with the haut-boies uſed one kind of note 
which they called Hippotharos,which 1sas muchtoſay as Leap-mare; having this opinion thar ir tir- 
red and provoked ſtallions to cover mares, Bnt of many beautifull andgood diſcourſes which Phi- 
loſophic effarderh untous, onethere is which deſeryeth no lefſe to bee eftcemed than any other, 
by which ſhee ſeeming to enchant and charm thoſe who are come rogether to live all the daies 
of their life in muruall ſociety, maketh them ro be more buxome, kinde, traQtable, and pliable 
onetothe other, Therefore I have made a certain colle&tion of ſuch rules and precepts which 
| your ſelves have heard already oftentimes, being both of you trained up and nouriſhed in theſtu- 
dy of Philoſophy 3 and reduced them all in tew words to certain principall heads and articks, to 


the end that they might be moreeafily remembred : the which I ſend as a common-preſentto you 


both, beſeeching withall the Muſes, that they would vouchſafe in your behalfe, and for your 
owne ſake to affift and accompany the goddeflſe Venws ; foraſmuch as their office is to make a 
good conſonance and accord in marriage and- houſe-keeping, by the meanes of reaſom 'and 
CE Philoſophicall, no lefſe than 'ro- fer in tune a'Jute or harp, or any mukicall in- 
rument, | | | 

1 Andto begin withall: This isthe reaſon that our ancients ordeined, that the image of Yizus 
ſhould be placed jointly with that of Mercury, asgiving us thereby to underſtand;that the delight 
and pleaſure of marriage.had need eſpecially ro be maintained with good language and wiſe ſpee- 
ches: they uſed to ſet alſo with theſerwo images, the Graces, and Goddefle of Eloquence, Lady 
Piths, that is, Perſwaſion, intending thereby, that thoſe ſolke whom rhe bond of matrimony had 
linked together, might obrein what they deſired one ar the others hand gently and by faire means, 
not by debate, chiding and brawles, SER | | 
' 2 Solo» gave order and commanded that the new-wedded bride ſhould eat of a Quince before 
that ſhe camein bed with her bridegroom 3 ſignifying covertly in mine opinion by this dark cere- 
mony. thar firſt and above all, the grace proceeding from the mouth, to wir , thebreath and the 
voice ought to be ſweet, pleaſant,and agreeable inevery reſpeR, 
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3 Inthe Countrie of Bxotia,the cuſtome was upon the wedding day when the nupriall vaile Was 
pnt over the bride, for to ſeralſo upon her head a chapler made of wild preckie Spirach branches, 


for that this plant our of amolt ſharp, and pricking thorg, putterh' orth a moſt pleaſant and dele. 
&able fruit; an fo, the weddt on caſe her SINOrns + IS and lic her company ©: 
the firſt difficulties and troubleſome inconveniences incident to marriage, ſhall bring unto him af. 
rerwards, a ſweet and amiable ſociety ; but they that cannos endure ar firſt the jarres and quzr. 
rels of their young wives, whom they married virgins, may tor all the world be reſembled to thois 
who give away ripe grapes from themſelves to others, becauſe they beſowre before they are ripe; 
ſemblably, manynew wedded wives, who takea diſdain ro their-husbands by reaſon of ſome dez 
bates andencounters at the firit, do, much hke untothoſe-who having abidden thefting of the Beg, 
caſt away the hony-comb our of their hands, Itbehooveth therefore new-married folk, to take 
heed eſpecially in the beginning, that they avoid all occaſions of diflention and offence vivine;| 
conſidering this with themſelves, and ſeeing daily that the pieces: of woodden veſſels hid, 
arenewly joined andgJued together.at the firſt are-{oon disjoined, and 'go aſunder.again uponths 
leaſt occahon inthe world, bur after that in continuance of timethejoinr is Rrongly ſetled, . and 
ſoundly confimed, a man ſhall hardly part and ſeparate one piece' from another, with fire, or iron 
edoed too], wt, TI ALS 3 COCPLO, 
| 4 - And like as fire kindleth ſoon and catcherh a flame if it meer, with light tubble,.chaffe,orthe 
haire of an hare, bur ir quickly gcerh out again, if there be notput thereto ſome matter or fewell 
anon,which may both hold in and alſo maintaine and feed the 1ame; eyen ſo,we are.to think that 
thelove of young wedded perſons,which 1s enflamed and ſer on fixe by youth, andthe beauty. of 
the body onely, is not firm and durable, unlels ir be ſurely founded upon the conformity of good 
and honeſt -manners,and take hold of wiſedome;whereby it may engender alively affeRion andre 
Ciprocall diſpoſition onetoward the other, p = ; <2 M0 
. 5 Fiſhes are ſoomz caught and taken up by baits made of empoiſanedpaſte, or ſuch like megj- | 
cines buttheir meat is naught and dangerous to be eaten; ſemblably, thoſe women who compound. 
certain love-drinks,or device other charms and iorceries for to give their husbands, and think by 
ſuch allurements ot pleaſure, to have the hand and command over them, iris all ro nothing, that 
afterwards in theirlite rogether, they ſhall find chem ro be blockiſh; fooliſh, and ſenileſle compa- 
nions, Thoſe men whom Circe the famous ſorcerefie enchanted with her witchcraft, did her no - 
pleaſure, neither ſerved they her inany ſtead, being rransformed as they were into Swine and Aﬀes 
whereas ſhe loved' and affeQed entirdy and excetdinoly yſes, an ingenious man, and who con- 
verſed wiſely with her ; but ſuch wives as had rather be milireſles and over-rule their doltiſh hns- 
bands than obey them that be wiſeand men of underſtanding,may very properly be compared uno 
them,who chuſe rather to lead and conduQthe blind, rhan to be guided by thoſe that ſee, andto 
follow them that have knowledge,  - Theſe women wiki never veleeve that Pa/iphat being a Kinos 
wife loved a Bull,notwithſtanding ghey ſee ſome wives that cannot. endure their ws if they 
be, any thing auflere,grave,ſoberand honeſt,bur they abandon and give themſelves over more wil. 
lingly to accompany with ſuch as be compoſed alrogether ot iuxurious looiereſle, of filthy luſt and 
voluptuoulneſle, like as if they weredogs or goats, - +: ROD Ir ephg 

6 , Somemen there beſo render, feeble, and effeminate, rhat being not able ro mount uptheic 
horſe-backs as they (tand,teach them to ſtoop and reſt upon their knees, that they may, get upon 
them; andeven ſo you ſhall find divers husbands, who having eſpouſed rich wivestand deſcended 
of nob:e Houles,never ſtudy to make them berter,bur keep down their wives;and hold rhewmmnder, 
being periwaded that they ſhall rule them the better when they are thus humbled and brought 
low ; whereas indeed they ſhould as well maintain the dignity of-theic wives, as regard and keep 
the juſt ſtature and height oftheir horſes,as wellin the one as the other,make uſe of the bridle, 

7 Weſee that the Moon,the farther that ſhee is from the Sun, the brighter ſhee ſhineth,andis 
more clear, & when ſheapproacheth neer unto his raies and beams,ſheloſeth her light. and is dark- 
ned;buta chaſt, honeſt and wiſe woman mult do clean contrary, for ſhe ought to bemoſt ſeen with 
her husband, andit he be away, to keepcloſe and hold herſelfe within houſe, 

$ It was notwellſaid of Herodotus; That a woman caſteth off her pudicity,whenſhe putterh off 
her ſmock or inner garment ; for clean contrary it is in achaſte and ſober matron,for inſtead there- 
of ſhe putteth on ſhamefaſineſs and honeſty 3 and the greateſt figne of all other that married folke 
do love reciprocally is this, when they have moſt reverence and ſhamefaſt regard one to the 
other, | I 

9 Likeas if one take two ſounds that accord together, the baſe isalwaies more heard, and the 
ſong isaſcribed to it ; evenſo in an houſe well ordered and governed, all goes well which is doveby 
theconſent of both parties ; but evident it is and apparent,that the condu&t,counſell and direction 
of the husband is that which effeReth ir, | 

10 TheSunne upon atime (as the fable goeth) had the viftory over the northern winde 3 fot 
when the aid wind blew forcibly upon a man, and with the violence of its blaſts,did whatir could 
ro drive his cloake or upper garment from off his ſhoulders, the man firived ſo much the more t0 
hold it onand keep itcloſe about him; bur when the Sun came to be hot after the ſaid wind was 
laid,and ſer the manin exceeding heat by his beams,he was glad to throw off t:is ſaid cloak;yea and 
feeling himſelf ro burn with hear,put off his coat,ſhirt and all; and even ſemblably do the moſt par 
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of women, for when they perceive that their husbands by their authority, and perforce will rake 
from them their ſuperfluous delights and yain pleaſures,they Ririve again and makereſiſtance,and are 
offended and diſcontented therewith 3 but when as contrariwiſe they come unto them with gentle 
tenionſtrances and tnild periwaſons,then of themſelves they will be content peaceably tolay them 
afide,and endure all with patience, h 
11- Catodeprived a Senator of Rome of his honourable placesfor that inthepreſence of his own 
davghter, hekifled his wife, I cannor imply commendthis ad of his, for it ſayoured peradventure 
tos much of ſeverity'and rigour : but if it be (as nodoubr it is) an unſeemly fight for man and wiſe 
| 16 kifſe;clip, embrace; and vie dalliance together in the preſence of others ; how can itchule bur be 
| more ſhamefulland'unſeemly to chide, braule, and raunt one another before rangers ? and when 
amanhath plaied, ſported, and uſed lovedelights inſecrer with his wife, afterwards in open place 
to check, rebuke, nip and gird at her with ſpightfull ſpeeches in theface of the world ? | 
x2 Like as amirtrour of looking-glaſlegarniſhed with gold and precious tones, ſerveth to no 
purpoſe, 1f-it do not repreſent to thelife, the face of him axher that Jooketh intoit ; no more is a 
woman worth oushit (be ſhe otherwiſe never fo rich) unlefle ſhe conform and frame her telfe, 
her life, her manners and conditions ſutable m all reſpe&ts to her husband, A falſe mirrour-it is,and : 
goodfornorhing, that ſhewethaſadand heavy countenance to him who 1s merry and jocund, and | 
contrariwiſe, which reſemblerh a glad and ſmiling viſage, to one who is melancholike, angry, and 
diſcontent 3 evenſo abad woman 15 ſhe,and a very untoward piece,who when her husband 1s deſi- 
rous to ſolace himfelfe and bemerry inditporting with her, frownerh and looketh doggedly under 
the browes,and on the other fide, when ſheſeeth him amuſed in ſerious marters, and in a deep ſtti= 
dy about his affaires,is ſer ona merry pin,andgiven to mirth and laughter ; for as the one is a fign of 
a iowre plumme and uvpleaſant yoke-fellow,ſo the other bewraieth a woman thar ſerrerh light by 
the affetions of her husband 3 whereas indeed befitting it were, that as (by the ſaying of Geome- 
tricians)the lines and ſnpexficies move not at all of themſelves, but according to the motions of the 
bodies; even ſo a wife ſhould have no proper paſſionor peculiar affe&tion of her own, but be a par- 
taker of the ſports, ſerious affaires, fad countenance, deep thoughts, and ſmiling louks of het 
husband, | = | | 
13 They that takeno pleaſure, norcannot away that their wives do eat anddrink freely with 
them at thetable' in their Gghr, doe as much as teach them how to cram themſelves and fill their 
gorge apart when they be alone 3evenſo they thar will not vouchlafe to live merrily and be plea- 
fant with their wives,nor can abideto diſport and laugh privately with them, teach them the ready 
way to ſeek theirpleaſures and their delights by rhemlelves, | 
14 TheKings of Perſa at their ordinary meals have their Queens or eſpouled wives to fit by 
them at the board, but when they lift to be merrje indeed, and carrouſe luſtily untill they be drunk, 
they ſend them awayto their chambers, and callfor their concubines, finging wenches, and muſicall 
ruls in their place ; * 1 cancommend them yer for ſodoing, in that they would nor have their own * Plutarch 
lawfull wivesto be partakers vf their drunkenneſſe and licentious looſenefſe, Ittherefore ir chance p< 
that ſome private perſon abandoned to his own pleaſutes, untaughr; and given to lewd conditions, cortprion in 
chance to do a fault inabuſing himſ{elte,cither with his Paramour, orhis wives charnber-maid, his Mme: 
wite muſt not be apgry for thematter,and frown at him for it, but rather thus to think with her ſelf, dame & ho- 
and make this conftru&ion, that her husband being loth and affraid to offend her with his drun- St,orabe 
kenneſſe,unbridled luſt and intemperance, turned another way ſor that purpoſe, 659pms 8 
15 Kings,if they love Muſick,cauſe many good Muſicians tobeintheir: Kingdonie 3 if they fer rycno wink 
their minds upontheir book, they make many learned Clerks 3 ifthey be given to feats of aQtivity, *herbus-. 
and exerciſe ofthe body,many of their ſubjects (by that example)will prove champions and tallmen tg 
of theirhands'evenſo a husband that loveth totrim and pamper his body,cauſerh his wife (by thac 
means) to ſtudy nothing elle but the tricking and pruning of her ſelfe; he that followeth his plez- 
ſutes and wanton delighrs,maketh heralſo to be laſcivious and to play the harlor;bur who thac em- 
braceth honeſty,and enſuerh vertue and good things,by his exampleſhall have an honeſt,vertuous, 
and wiſe wife of her, => 
16 Ayoung woman of Sparta being asked aqueſtion by one, whether ſhe had niedled or lien 
yet with her husband : Not1(quoth ſhe) but he hath with me, And in very truth, ivthis manner 
(by mine advice) it wonld become an honeſt matron and huswife to behave herſelfe toward her 
husband, that ſhe neither reje& and diſdain, dalliance and love-ſports with him, if hebegih with 
her,nor yer her ſelfe offer ſuch temptations firſt unto him 3 for asthis is a rrick of a wanton and une, 
Se oces frumper,ſo the other bewraierh a proud woman, and one who is nothing lovely nor 
amiadie, 
17 A woman ought to have no peculiarfriendsby her ſelfe,but to uſe her husbands friends,and 
take them as her own, Conſidering then, that the gods challenge the firſt and principall place in — _ 
f 1endſhip, * the wife is to ackno wledge and worſhip theſame oods(and noneelſe but thoſe) whom j Herein 3% 
ner hnsband honoureth Jerverh and reputeth gods; moreover,ſhe oughr to ſhult and lock the gate 
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agamiſt all curiousandnew inventions of religionsand nor ro entertaine any ſtrange and forreinſu« igionticis 
perſtitions;for I afſure you) to none of the Gods canthoſe divine ſervices and ſacrifices be accepta- 


tov a woman will ſeem to celebrate byſtealth, and without theknowledge and privity of her 
:band, : 


1 Plato 
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18 Plato writeth, that the City isblefled and happy, wherein a man ſhall never hear theſe 
words;This is mine, and, this is not mine: for thatthe inhabitants thereof have allthings there(e. 
ſpecially,it they be of any worth andimporrance)as neer as poſſibly they can,common among theny 
but theſe words ought rather to be baniſhed our of the State of Matrimony, unlefle it be (as the 
Phyſicians hold) that the blowes or wound which are given on the leit fide of the body, are fel 
on the right 3 even ſo a wife ought to have a fellow-feeling (by way of ſympathy and compaſſion) 
of her husbands calamities, and the husband- of his wives, much more 3 to theend, that like x 
thoſe knots are much more faſt and ftrong, when the ends of the cords areknitand interlaced ons 
within another.even ſo the bond of marriage is morefirm and ſure, when borh parties (the one z 
well as the other) brivg with thema mutuall affe&tion and reciprocall benevolence, whereby the 
fellowſhip and communion between them is maintained jointly by them both; for nature her ſel 
hath made a mixture of us, of two bodies, tothe end that by taking part of one, and part of ano- 
ther, and mixing all together,ſhemight make that which commerh thereof, common to both, in 
ſuch ſorr, as neither of the twaine can diſcerne and diſtinguiſh what is proper. to&he one, or pe- 
culiar to the other, This communion of goods eſpecially, ought principally to ,be :among thoſe 


 whoarelinked in wedlock, for that they ſhould put incommon, and have all their hayoir incor- 


porate into one ſubſtance, in ſuch wile, as, they repute not this part proper to, one, -and tha 
part peculiar to another,bur the whole proper to themlelyes, and nothing to another: and likeasin 
onecup where there is more water then wine; yet we ſay nevertheleſs that the whole is wine; even 
ſo the goods and the houſe ought to bear the name of the husband, although peradventure the if 
brought with her the biggerportion, | 

19 Helen? was covetous,and Pars: laſcivious;contratiwiſe, yſſes was repured wiſe,and Pere- 
L;pe chaſte 3 and therefore the marriage of theſe laſt named, was blefled, happy and beloved ; burthe 
conjun&tion of thoſe two before, infortunate, bringing upon the Greeks and Barbarians both, x 
whole 1/;ad, that is to ſay, an infinite maſle of miſeries and calamiries, Dn 

:o Agentleman of Rome,who eſpouſed an honeſt, rich, faire, and young Lady,purher away,and 
was divorced from her; whereupon being reproved and ſharply rebuked by all his friends, he put 
forth his foot unto them.and ſhewed them his ſhoo:What find you(quoth he)in this ſhoo of mire 
amiſſe ? new it is and fair to ſee to; howbeit there is not one of you all;knowerh where it wringeth 
me, bur Iwot well where the faulr is, and fee] the inconvenience thereof, A wife therefore is 
not to ſtand ſo much upon her goods,and the dowry ſhe brings; norin the nobility of her race and 
parentage, ne yet inher beaury,as in thoſe points which touch her husband moſt, and come nee- 
reſt ro his heart ; namely. her converſation and fellowſhip, her manners, her carriage and demeanor, 
in all reſpects ſo difpoled, that they be all nor harſh, nor troubleſome from day today untoher 
husband,bur pleaſant, lovely,obſequious, and agreeable to his humour 3 for like as Phyſicians fear 
thoſe feavers which are engendred of ſecret and hidden cauſes within the body, gathering in long 
continuance of time by little and lictle, more then ſuch as proceed from evident and apparent cav- 
ſes without ; even ſo there fall out otherwhiles petty jars, daily and cantinuall quarrels be- 
tween manand wife, which they ſee and know full litcle that be abroad ; and thele they bewhich 
breed ſeparation,and caule them to part ſooner than any thing elſe, theſe marre the pleaſure of their 
cohabitation, more then any other caule whatſoever, 

21 King Phil;p wasenamoured with a Theflalonian woman,who was ſuppoſed and charged,by 
her ſorceries and charms to have enchanted him to Jove her ; whereupon Queen Olympias his wite 
wrought fo, that ſhe got the womaninto her hands 3 now when ſhe had well viewed her perſon, 
and conſidered her beautifull viſage, heramiable favour, her comely grace, and hoy her ſpeech 
ſhewed well that ſhe was a womanof ſome noble houle,and had good bringing up: Our uponthele 
landerous ſurmiſes (quoth ſhe) and falſe impurations ; for I fee well, that the Charms and ſorceries 
which thou uſeft are 1n thy ſelte. Inlikemanner we muſt think, that an eſpouſed andlegitimatewike, 
1s as one would ſay, a fort inexpugnable. namely,ſuch an one, as (in her ſelfe repoſing and placing 
all theſe rhing*, to wit her dowrie.nobility, charms, and love-drinks yea,and the very tiſſue or gir- 
dle of Ven, by her fiudyand endevour, by her gentle behaviour, her good grace and vertue) is 
able to win the affe&ionare love of her husband tor ever, ; 

22 Another time, the ſame Queen Olympia: hearing that a certain young gentleman of the 
Court had married a Lady who though ſhe were fair and wel-favoured, yet had notaltogetherthe 
beſt name: This man (quoth ſhee) hath no wir atall in his head, for otherwiſe he would never 
haye married according to the counſell and appetite of his eies only, And in truth we ought notto 


' go0about forto contract marriage by the eie or the fingers.as ſome do who count with their fingers 


how much mony, or what goods a wife bringeth with her, never caſting and making computatt- 
pn of her demeanour and ccnditions, whether ſhee be to well qualified, as that they may have 
a 200d life with her, 
23 Socrates was wont to Counſell young men who uſed to ſee their faces,and look upoh | 
themſelves in mirgours if they werefoule or ill favoured, to corre& that deformity by vertue3 
if they were faire, not to ſoileand ſtaine their beauty with vice ;.ſemblably, it were very well 
that the miſtreſſe of an houſe having 1n her hand a looking elaſſe, ſhould ſay thus unto her ſelfe,i 
ſhee be foule and deformed : Whar a one ſhould I be, if I were naught or lewd withall? it faire 
and well-favoured, how highly ſhall I be eſtremed, if I bee honalt and wiſe beſides? for 4 or 
| ar 
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hard-favoured woman be loved for her faire and gentle conditions,ſhe hath more honour thereby, 
than if ſhe wan love by beauty onely, ie | : 

24 Theryrant © Sicily (Dionyſins) ſent upon a time unto the daughters of Lyſander, Certaine 
' rich robes,coltly wreaths, and precious jewels as preſents ; bur Lyſader would not receive thele 

oifrs,ſaying : Thele preſents would bring more ſhame then honour to my daughters, And the Po- 
= Sophocles, before Lyſanders time,wrote to the like efte&tintheſe verſes: 

This will (O wretch) to thee none honour brigg, 

But may bethoug ht a foule andſhamefull thifs 3 

It doth bewray a fop andfool in kind:, 

Andone who bears a moſt laſcivious minde. 
For (according as the Philoſopher Crates ſaid) Thar is an ornament which doth adorn ; and that 
adorneth a wite, which maketh her more comely and decent : this are not jewels of gold able to 
do, noremerauds and other precious ſtones,nor purple and skarler robes,but that only which cau- 
ſeth her to be reputed grave, ſober, lowly and modeſt, 

25 Thoſe that ſacrificedto Juno (ſurnamed Gameria,that is,Nupriall) offered not the gall with 
the reſt ofthe beaſt that was killed, bur plucked it our of the body, catt ir aſide, and laid it by, abour 
the altar ; by which ceremony,he whoſoever he was that firſt inſtituted ir,would givens to under- 
and 3 that in matrimonythere ought to be nogall, that is to ſay,no bitter choler and anger arall 
he meant not rhereby that a woman ſhould nor be grave,for a wife and matron that is miſtreſle of 
anhouſe,mult carry an auſtere countenance in ſome ſort, bur this auſterity or tartnefle ought co be 
| likethat verdure which 151n wine, that1s to ſay, wholſome andpleaſant, nor bitter or eager in any 
| wiſeasis Aloe Succotrine, nor reſembling any iuch purgative drugs, 

26 Platoperceiving Xenocrates the Philoſopher (a man otherwiſe vertnous and well diſpoſed) 
| tobegiven alittle roover-much ſeverity, admoniſhed him to ſacrifice unto the Graces ; even ſo I 
ſuppoſe, that a vexcuous dame hath need alſo of the Graces hep, as much as of any thing elle, 
| whenſheconverſeth with her husband,to theend that ſhe may live in joy with him (as Merrodo« 
| 74 faith) and notmove him to anger and diſpleaſure, for all ſhe bean honeſt and chaſte matron, 
{ and ſo repent another day of her pudicity : for neither muſt a frugall huswife and ſaving dame neg- 
| {& cobe clean and neat, nor ſhe that loveth her husband entirely, ceaſe to offer kindnefle unto 
| him, and deal with him after an amiable and loving fort ; for ſurely the ſowre converſation of a 
| woman maketh al her honeſty to be bur odious,like as ſluttery alſo cauſerh al her frugaliry and thrift 
| to be harefull and diſpleaſant 3 inſomnch as ſhe who is afraid to look pleaſantly, and ſmile upon her 

husband,or to ſhew lomeſuch like love-tricks, becauſe forſooth ſhe would nor be thought bold 
| and wanton, is much like unto her, who becauſe ſhe would not ſeem to have her head beſmeared 
| with'preciouspertumes, forbeareth alſo ro be annointed with oile, and for that folke ſhould nor 

think thar ſhe painteth herface,will not ſo much as waſh the ſame, Poets we ſee and Oratours, as 
{ many ofthemas would avoida baſe, il|iberall, and ill-affeted kind of tile, without good grace, 
| which breedeth tediouſneſle in the reader and hearer.ſtudy and endevour with allthe wit they have, 
| toentertainand move boththe one and the other, by their fine invention. good diipoſe, and natu- 
| nll repreſentation of the manners of each perſon 3 and even ſo an honeſt dame and huſwite ſhall do 
| Wellto avoid and reject all ſuperfluity, all curioſity, and in one word whatſoever ſavoureth of a 

whore,or ſuch an one as loveth to ſhew her ſelfe abroad in pompous manner, and rather imploy 
| All her wit, her artand induſtry in the pleaſant and amiable carriage of her ſelfe, in her affabiliry and 
| loyelyconverſafion with her husband, daily and hovrely acquainting and accuſioming him to ho- 
reſty and decency with pleaſure and delight, Howbeir, if it fall out ſo, that ſome one woman be 
ſo auſtere ofnature. that by no meanes-which the husband uſeth,he can make her pleaſant and focia- 
ble.in this caſe hemuſt be content and beare his own crofſe;and like as Phocion anſwered to Anti- 
pater,who required him to do a diſhoneſt a&t, and little beſeeming his eſtate : Sir. (quoth he) you 
Cannot haveme ro be your friend and a flatterer roo; evenſo muſt he ſay to himfelte of ſuch a wife, 
wo is ſowre and unpleaſant,bur yer honeſt : Itis not meer that I ſhould look to converſe with her 
#2 true eſpouſed wite, and a light harlotalſo, 

27 The Egyptian wives by the ancient cuſtome of their Countrie, weare no ſhooes at all on 
tieir feer, ro the end that rhis faſhion of Ing might put them in mind ro keepe home 3 bur far 
aherwiſe it is with our dames for the molt part, from whom if you take their gilded pantofles, 
their carkanets, their bracelets, their fine oarters, their purple garments and pearles, they will ne- 
*Kr20 Once Out of their houſes. 


: - T, rs ſhe one day dreſſed her ſelfe,and put on her raiment, chanced ro ſhew her arme a 
od way 
Ie (quoth ſhe) bur it is nor for every man 3 and even fo, not the arme onely of a chaſte and 
oneſt dame ought not to be common, bur alſo not ſo much as her very ſpeech 3 for ſhe is as 
welt 1N mannerto take heed and bewarehow ſhe open her mouth and ſpeake much, as to diſcover 
adiay her body naked before fir: neers, for that her manners, ations, and conditions which ſhee 
Un" ſhe openeth unto others when ſhe ſpeaketh, 

29 Phidiar, when hee made the image of Venus for the E/e4»s deviſed that ſhee ſhouldrread 
Wh her feet upon a tortoiſe ſhell, fignifying thereby that a woman ought to keep . home and 
ot goe torth of doors, bur ſay within houſe with filence; for ſurely a wife is to ſpeake either 


unto 


:re.and when one that ſtood by perceived it,and ſaid withall: Oh there isa fairelbow : | 
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untoher husband onely, or elſe by the means of her husband ; neither muſt ſhe think much andh, 
offended,it like the minitrell that ounderh the haurbotes, ſhe utter a-lowder and bigger voice then 
her own. by the rongue of another, ? ts 

20 Great men and rich,Princes alſo and Kings,in honouring Philoſophers,do grace boththey 
and their own ſelves 3 bur Philoſophers in making court and doing ſervice unto thoſe rich ay 
mighty perſonages, adde thereby no reputation unto them, . but make themielves more honourel 
and bertered accepted; ſemblab)y it fareth with wives, for when they be ſubje to their husband, 
they winne praite and commenda@Þn;but when they will needs be mailers, they ger greater ſhane 
by it,and do more undecently.than thole whom they have the maſtery of, For by good right;he 
husband ought to rule over the wite 3 not as the Lord over his ;flave, or that which he poſleſleth; 
but after the lame manner as the ſouigoverneth the body, by acertaine muruall love and reciprocy 
afe&tion, wherewith he is linked unto her : foras the ſoule may well have care of the body, with 
out ſubjeRing it ſelte to the pleaſures and diordinate Iufts rhereot; evenſo, may a husband havethe 
ſorcraignty over his wite, and withall exerciſe the ſame nevertheleſle in all kindnefle, andberexdy | 
ro eratitie and pleaſe her, | j 
21 Phiotophers doe hold opinion that of bodies ſome conſiſt of parts disjoined and 4. 
fiinct and ieparate one from another, as a fleet of ſhips oranarmy of men ; others of pieces jj. 
ned together and ton: hing cloie one another, as an houſe or a ſhip; and ſome-againe be com 
ſed of parts vaited and incorporate into one nature living and growing together, asthe bodies 
ic ing crearures, Much like to thele compoſitions 1s wedlock : for the conjunCtion of thoſe'y 
macrimony,who loveentirely one another,and forpure lovebe linked in marriage, teſembleth abs. 
dy. the parts whereof are naturally united rogether: that copulation of choſe who marry fortich 
dowries, weaith, or procreation of children, may be compared to that body which Randethe 
pieces. that touch onely and meet togerher ina joint : bur ſuch a marriage as reſpeCteth nothi 
bur carnal! company in bed rogether,is like unto rhoſe bodies, the parts whereof itand aſunder,ad 
neither be united in'one, nortouch onethe other, But likeas the naturall Philoſophers affirm, tu 
liquid bodies cr kumours be thoſe which are apt to bee mingled wholly one with another ine 
parcevento, it behoverth that ofthoſe who are joined together in matrimony, the bodies, good 
iriend; and familiar, be rorally intermingled together : which is the reaſon that the law-gint 
in ſettirg down the RomanLaywes,forbad expreſly tuch as were entred into the bond of wedlock 
give and receive any oifts interchangeably,or to make muruall donation;not intending thereby thi 
they ſhould participate 1n nothing, but that they ſhould repure all things in common beren 
them, : | 

32 Acutlome there was in Leprzs,a City {ituate in Libya,that the new-wedded bride thenut- 
row aiter her marriage, ſhould ſend unto the bridegrooms mother, for to borrow abraflepotit 
kettle to hang overthe fire 3 but his mother-inlaw muſt deny itz and ſay, ſhe hath none for herjto 
theend thatthis young wite being at the firſt acquainted with the faſhions of her morher-in lan, 


favouring ſomewhar of a crooked ltep-dame, might notthiok ir ſtrange or be much grievediti 
chan e atrerwerd that ſhedealmore hardiy with her, A wife knowing thus much, ought beumes 
to meet with all occakons of ſuch ordinary offences which proceed from nothing elle, bur 2 ja 
jonke rhat aſtep-mother hath over her for the lovethar ſhe beareth unto herſonne : The only te- 
medy of which paſhonis this, that the new wedded wife endevour 1o to winnethe affeCtion of het 
husband, that ie do not withall diminiſh nor withdray that affe&ion of his, which a ſonought 
ro bear unto his natnrail mother, 

33 Irſeemeth rhart mothers ordinarily of children,love their ſonnes better then the daughtes 
as at whole hands they hope for more ſuccour another day 3 and fathers contrariwiſe affect the 
daughtersmore, as who have moreneed of their helping hand;and peradrenture it may be, that 
regard of the honour the one beareth to the other, either of them would ſeem to carry greaterth 
tection ro that which is more proper and familiar ro the other 3 and yet happily this holdeth not 
alwaies,but there may be ſome diflerence therein: but certainly a civill part it is,and very wellbeit- 
ting a wife,to ſhew her ſelte rohave a betterinclination to honour,and make much ofher husbands 
parents than her ownzyea, and if at anytime ſhe be offended or grieved at ought,to conceal her ori 
from her own father and mother.and tolay the ſame open, and make her moane unto his; forin de- 
claringthat ſhe hath the better affiance ard truſt in them, ſhe gaineth more confidence at thelt 
hands, and by ſeeming tolove them better, ſhe is ratherbeloved of them againe, 

34 The Capraines under Cyrzs gave commandement to their ſou'diers, that when the ene- 
mies gave the charge upon them with greater out-cries, they ſhould receiverhem with filence; 
ard contrariwiſe, 1t they came to afſaile and ſer upon them in flence.they ſhould encounterthen 
with mighty ſhovrs ; even ſo, women that are wiſe and of good underltanding, when they pe 
ceive their hnsbandsin cholcr, and thereupon growing to high words, uſe to hold rheir congues- 
nd on the other ſide, 1: their husbands go vp and down and ſay nothing, although they beangt 
ovght to move ſpeech unto them.and by taire language ro appeaſe and mitigate their mood, Wile! 
did the Poet Eripides in reproving thoſe that called tor the harp and other minkireifie at fealts 
where they dran« wine liberally : For ic behoved rather (quoth he) to have maſick,whenas menve. 
in {rs eiche: of choler or melancholie, ro delay their anger and heavineſſe, than tO om_ 
them yet more, who are in their mertiments and pleaſure enfeebled already 3 ſemblablyJi, 
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muſt think that you doa faulr, if you go to bed and company together for topleaſure one another, 
and when you be at ſome debate and difterence, you part beds and lie aſunder ; not calling arfuch 
\time forthe aid ofLady Venus, who knowerh beſt, and is wont inſuch caſes to remedy all; which 
the Poet Homer in one placeteacheth us very well, where he bringeth in Dame J#zo ſpeaking in 
hY Ws Their loag debates I will ſoon end, 
a-:d bitter brawls compoſe, 
By bringing them to bed both twain 
EE zoſ] port and take repoſe, 
Certes a wife ovght at all rimes, ard in cycry place to avoid the occaſion of quarrels with her 
husband, and the husband likewiſe with the wite 3 bur eſpecially rhey muſt beware how they fall 
our when they are inone bed, for to ſolace one another, ard to ſleep together, A good wife there 
was, who when ſhe was in travel, and ready tocry our, as feeling the throws coming thick upon 
her, and not able to endure them, when the women about her would have laid her upon a bed: 
And how can (quorh ſhe) this bedeaſe the-pains of this my malady, ſeeing I gat ir fir{t upon the 
{amebed ; and even ſo verily the quarrels, brawls, ſhrewd words, andangry fits which ariſe in bed, 
hardly can be taken vp and endedat any other time, or elſe wherethan in bed, : 

35, It ſeemeththar Lady Hermioe ipake truely, when ina Tragedy of Eripidesſhe ſud thus: 

Lewd women, who to my houſe did reſort, 

Have me undone, audraisda baareport, 
Howbeit this is not ſimply true, nether falierh it our alwayes ſo when {ach nſe to come into an 
houſe, bur only at thoſe times when the quarrellous brawls and jealous firs of a wite with her hus- 
band openerh not the doors on:y of the houte, buther ears alio to {uch goffips, Ar ſuch a time 
therefore a wiſe woman ought to ttop her ears, and take hced of their whitpering and pratling ſug- 
oeftions, for fear lelt ſhe (tir new coales, or put fire to fire, and to have in readineſle the ſaying of 
Kivg Philip of Mazedon: for we read of him, that when his friends incited him to anger againſt the 
Greeks. who (notwithſtanding he was lo gracious unto them, and had received many favours at 
his hands) ceaſednot to backbire and {lander him, made them this anfiver : Whar think you will they 
dothen, ifIſhonld work them a ſhrewd turn? ſemblably when make bate women ſhall come 
twarling and ſay: How doth your husband miinſe you, loving him, and making ſo much of him as 
you do 1nall duty and lojalry 2 youranſwer muſt be: What will become of me then if I ſhould be- 
gin to hate him and do himinjury, ; = : 

36 A certain maſter there was upon atime who efpiſed a ſlave of his that was long before run 
away, and when he had ſer his eye upon him, ran apace for to'take hold of him; the poor {lave 
fled {t1!1, and gar at length a mill-houſe over his head : Thar's happy (quoth the maſter to himſelf) 
I would not wiſh to meet with him 17 a better place ; even ſo a woman who upon jealouſie is up- 
on thepoint to be divorced and depart from her husband)- and being 1l] appaid in hermind for being 
driven to this hard exigent, ſhould thus ſpeak unto her felte : What is 1t that my concurrent who 1s 
the cauſe ofthis my jealouſie can wiſh in her heartto content her better then to ſee me do this 
whereabout I am? namely, to vex and torment my ſelfe thus as 1do, to be ſo farour, and in ſuch 
terms with my husbarid, abandoning his houſe, ard foriaking our marriage bed, 

27, The Athenians obſerve and cclebrate three ſeaſons'of ſacred. leednefle in the year 3 the firft 
in the le Scyros, in memorial of the firſt invention of tillage and ſowing 1n that countrey 3 the 
lecond in aplacecalled Ra-7a3 andthe third, under their own City walls, which they call Ba- 
247/02, in remembrance of yoaking Oxento the Plough ; bur the Nuprial Tiliage (as Tmay ſo ſay) 
which 15 1imp.oyed for iſſue and procreation of Children, and to maintain ourrace and poſerity, 
15the mot ſacred of all other, and oughrto be obſerved wizhapll holineſſe. And therefore Sophoctes 
welland wiſely gave thisattribute unto Cztherca or VeuusWhen he named her Excarpos, that 1s, Fer- 
toe, or Fruitful; in which regard man and wile lawfully joined in Matrimony, are to uſe theſame 
religiouſly, and with all preciieveſſe, ablteining wholly from all inceſtuous, illegitimate, and for- 
biddenconjun&ions, ard not plowing or ſowing there, whereas they are not willing to reap, Or 
fir chancethat there comenp any fruit, they are athamed thereof, and willing to hide and conceal 
Ir, 

38, Gorgias the Orator, ina grear afſembly at the Olympian games, made aſolemn Orationto 
theG reeks, who were mct there irom all parts, exhortingthem'to live in peace unity,and concord 
cne With znother : ar which ſpeech of his, one Mclonthize there preſent : This man (quoth he) 
retieth vs atale of unity, and exhorreth us all ro concord here in publike, whocannot periwade in 
bis private houſeat home, himſelfe. his own wife and herchamher maid to aoree and live peaceably 
togectner. being bur three-in all, and no more: for ic ſhould ſeemthar $orgas calt a fancy to the 
laid wench, and his wife was jealous of her: and rherefore his houſe and family oughtrobe ingood 
oder, who will buſe him{elfe and intermedd'e in ordering of publick affairs, or compoſing of 
metters among triends; tor commonly it fal'eth out that the faults which we commit againſt our 
wives, be more divvleed abro:d inthe world, then the middemenours of ovr wives. 


29. Catzare much offended(they fay) with.the odour and. ſent of ſweet perfumes, inſomnch 
ad therewith 3 if it chance likewiſe , thata woman cannot away with ſuch 

er braines be thercby troubled, and ready to overturne, her husband were | 
Z Ol 


3 they willrunne m 
perfumes, bur that h 
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of avery firange natureand ſhould deal hardly with her, in caſe he would not forbear to uſe ſweer 
ointments or tirong ſenting odors, but for a little pleaſure of his own, to ſuffer her for to fall into 
ſo great inconvenience, and to neglect her contentment, Now1t it beſo, thar ſuch accidents © 
brain-ſickneſſe happen unto women, nor when their husbands be perfumed, but when they ates;. 
ven to keepQyeans and love Harlots,it were meet jnjultice inthem,for a ſmal pleaſure of their ow, 
ro offerd and diſquiertheir wives, andnotto do ſo much for their ſake as thoſe who come amore 
Bees, who forthat purpoſe will not touch their own wives fot thetime, becauſe Bees (as itis ſaid) 
hate ſuch, and are ready toſting them above all orhers, bur carry ſo bad a mind with them, as tg 
come and he by their own wives fide, being polluted and defiled with the filthy company ofothe; 
{trympers» | NEE Es 

| 40. They thathave the government of Elephants, never put on white raiment when they come 
abour them, no more do they weare red cloaths who-approach neer unto Bulls ; for that theſe 
beaſts before named are a!raid of ſuch co.ours eſpecially, andgrow fierce and wood therewith, | 
is {aid moreover, that Tyzc's when they hearthe ſound of Drums, or Tabours about them, he. 
come enraged, and in a furious madnefle all to rearthemſelves, Seeing fit 1s ſo thetefore, thy 
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rhere;be ſome men who cannot abide, bur are highly diſpleaſed to lee their Wives in their Scark; 
ard Purple Robes 3 and others agzin, who cannot away with the ſound of Cymbals or Tabous; 
whatharmis it, iftheir Wives wall forbear both the one and the other, tor fear of provokins an} 
offending their husbands, and live with them withour unquier brawls and janglings in all repoſe 
and patience ? 

41, A certain young woman, when King Phitp plucked and haled ner unto him againſt her 
will: Handoffgood fir (quorh ſhe) and let me go, all Cats begray in the dark, and when the can 
dleis our all women arealike, It is not amils to ſay fo ( Iconfefſe) unto diflolute perſons and adul. 
terers; but an honeſt married dame ought{(elpecially when the light 1s gone)not to be all one with 
other common naughty packs, but even then whenas her body c:nnot be ſeen,to let her chaſtity, 
honeſty, and pure loveto her husband appear molt, that it may be well ſeen thar ſhe keeperh he: 
ſelte for him alone, 

42, Platoexhorted elderfolk to behave themſelves more modettly before young perſons, then 
any other, thar ſo they mighr Jearnalſo to reverence their elders, and be reipeteous of them; fot 
where old people be ſhameleſſe, ir is not poſſible ro imprint any ſhame or gracein the younger, 
Now ought an husband everniore to carry in remembrance this precept: To have nonein the 
world in betrer reſpe& and more reverence, then his own wife, foraſmuch as the bed-chamber 
is unto her a ſchool-houſe either of chaſtity and pudicity, or elie of looſenefle and incontinence; 
for the hnsband thar followerh thoſe pleaſures himſelfe which hedebarreth his wife of, doth 
much as bid his wife to fight with thoſe enemies unto whom he hath already yeelded himſelf pris 
ſoner, 

43, Moreover, as touching thelove and defirerogs trim, and to deck and adorn the body, 1 
would wiſh you ( O Exrdice) toendeavour for to callco your remembrance thoſe rules which you 
haveread inthe Treatile that T:mox:7 wrote unto Ariſti/aconcernivg that argument. And asfor 

on (O Polliz:zus) never think that your wife will abſtain from ſuch cnriofity,and lay away thoſede. 
zohts and ſuperſluities,ſolong as ſhe perceiveth that youdeſpile not, nor reje&rhelike vanity in 
other things, burthar you rake pleaſure both ro ſee and have your cups and gobjlets git, yourct- 
biners curiouſly and coſtly painted, yovr Mules and Horſes ſer our with rich capariſons, ſumptuous 
trappings, and coftly furniture 3 for anhard matter itis ro chaſe away and baniſh ſuch delicateſu- 
perflvities out of the nurcery and womeris chamber, ſo long as they ſee the ſame to reign in themens 
parlour, and where they have to do. | : 

44, Furthermore;you Poll;anus being now of ripe years to fludy thoſe Sciences which are groun- 
dedupon reaſon, andproceed by undo demontiration-adorn from hence forward, yourman- 
ners by frequenting the company of ſach perſons, and converling with them, who may ſerve youn 
co0d ſtead, and farther you that way: and as for your wife, ſee you do the part ofa {tudions and 
induſtriousBee. in gathering toc her and to her hand from all parts good things whic h you thinkmay 
benefitand profit her, bkewiſe bring the ſame home wirh you, imparrtchem unto her, deviſeand 
commune with her abour them apart, and by that means make familiar and pleaſant unto herthe 
be books, and the belt diiconrlesthat you can meet with all, 

For why 3 to her you are in ſtead, 
of hre a*:d brother kind 3 
A mother deerfrom henceforth now 
to herſhe muſt you find, | ; 
like as in Homer, Andromache ſaid of her husband Heftcr, And verily in mine opinion it Were 06 
lefle honourable for a man to hear his wifeſay thus unto him: My husband, you are my mg 
my regent, my maſter, andinſtruRor in Philoſophy, and in the knowledge of the moſt divine 2 
excellent literature ; for theſe Sciences and liberal Arts do above all other things divert and with- 
draw theminds of women from other unworthy and unſeemly exerciſes, A Matron, or Dame who 
hath Audied Geometry. will beaſhamedro make profeſſion of dancing the meaſures 3 and ſhe 


that is a'ready enchanted and charmed (as it were) with the ſingular diſcourſes of Plato and 


Xenophon, will never like of the charmes and enchantments of Witches, and Sorcerers _— 
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enchantreſle ſhould come unto her, and make promiſe to draw down the moon from heaven, ſhe 
would mock thoſe Women, and laugh at their grofle ignorance, who ſuffer themſelves to be perſwa- 
Jed for to beleeve the ſame, as having learned ſomewhat in Aftrology, and heard that Aganice the 
danohter of Hegetor,a great Lordin Theſſaliagknowing thereaſon of the Ecclipſes of the moon when 
ſhe is atthefull, and obſerving the very time when the body of the moon willmeer right with the 
ſhadow ofthe earth, abuſed other women of that country, and madethem beleeve that it was het 
{fe who ferched down the moon out of the skie. | EE et 
5. It was never heard yetthata woman by conrſe ofnature ſhould conceive, and bring forth a 
child ofher {elſe alone withoutthe company of man: marry ſome there be who have been known 
crocatherin their womb a rude maſle or lump, without the true form of a reaſonable creature, re- 
ſembling rather a piece of fleſh engendered, and growing to a conſiftence by means of ſome corrup- 
tion, which ſome call a Mole.Great heed therfore would beraken that the like befalnorto the ſoule 
and mind of women 3 for if they receive not from others the ſeeds of good matters and inliru&tions, 
chars to ſay, if their husbands help them not to conceive good doArine and ſound knowledge, they 
will ofchemſelves falla breeding and be delivered of many ftrapge conceits, abſurd opinions, and 
extravagant paſhons. Burtmine advice unto fda Eurydice, is to be tudious always in the nerable 
ſayings and ſentences moral of ſage, wiſe, andapproved men: have always in your mouth the good 
words, which heretofore when -=_ werea young maiden you heard and learned ofus; ro theend 
that you may bea joy to your husband, and be praiſed and commended by other women, when they 
ſhall ſee you ſo honourably adorned and beautified withour any coft tettowed uponbrooches, tab- 
lets, and jewels: for you cannot poſſibly come by the precious pearls of this or that rich and weal- 
thy woman, nor havethe ſilken gowns and velver robes of ſuch a Lady ofa ſtrange country , forto 
array, or trim your ſelfe withal, bur youmuſt buychem ar an exceeding high and dear price: but 
the ornaments and attire of Theano, of Cleobaline, of Gorgothe wife of King Leonidas, of Timoctea 
theſiſter of Theagenes, of Clod'athe ancient Roman Lady, of dame Corxelia, the ſiſter of Scipio, and 
of other Ladies and Gentlewomenſo much renowned and bruited heretofore for theirrare vertues, 
you may may havegratss, freely and without a penny coſt.: wherewith if you deck and adorn your 
elſe, you ſhalllive both happily, andalſo with honor and glory, For if Sappho for her ſufficiency in 
Poetry, and the skill that ſhe had in verſifying, fuck not to write thus to a certain rich and wealthy 
dame in her time, | 
All dead thou ſhalt one day entombedbe, 
There ſhall remainof thee no memorie, 
For that 10 part of roſes came to thee 
| That flower upon the mountain Picrie, 
Why ſhouldeſt not thou think berter of thy ſelfe.andtake more joy and contentment in thine heart- 
conhideringthou haſt thy part nor only of theroſes and flowers bur alſo of the fruits which the Mit« 
ſes bring forth and yield to thoſe who love goodletters, and highly eſteem of Philoſophy ? 
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The Banquet of the ſeven Sages. 
The Summary. 


V Het her it were that the perſons namedin this d ſcourſe following were at a bangmet indeed, and 

there diſconrſed of ſuch matters asare hereby Plutarch Fandled ; or that himſelfe had collefed 
and gathered the Apophthegmes ard hiſtories of histime 3 or howſoever it was ; we may ſee by this pre- 
ſent Treatiſe what was the cuſtome of Sages, ard Wiſe men in ancient time at their ferſts, namely, to invite 
one another coxrteouſly, to ſolace themſelves, ard mcke merry heartily, without many ceremonies and com- 
plements to ſhew ſincere amity, a1d without exceſſive coſt and expenſe to keep good cheer after a plaine, 


open, and ſimple manner,” The principal part of which meetings and frequentings of the table, being em- 


Pojed in deviſing ſadly, and with ſetled mind both during their repaſt, and a pretty while afteryof matters 
honeſt, pleaſant, and tending to good inſtruttion and edification; as this book, and the Sympoſrakes, or 
Table-diſconrſes, whereof we ſhall ſee more hereafeer do plainly ſhew, This manner and cuſt;me deſer- 
veth to be oppoſed partly againſt the ſolitary life , and beggerly niggardſe of baſe miſers, covetons 
penni-fathers, and ſuch like enemies of humane ſociety, and in part againſt the exceſſive pomp z un- 
mms ſumptuoſity, diſſulute riots aud fooliſh vanity and gormard ſe of thoſe that love nothing 
on Wome and kzrow 10 other god to worſhip but . their belly 3 as alſo againſt the fond laugh- 
os ary vanteries, impudent facings, ſcurrile mockeries, anddogged backbitings, that ſenſleſſe 
ſuch - ip wa perſens are given unto: and finally againſt the enormities, violences, and outr ages, of 
Nr Bs his ouy abandoned and given over to fin and wickedneſſe, Moreover, to come more particu- 
res E ſellving, Piurarch bringeth in one named Diocles, whorecounteth ants Nicarchus, 
Kern of aud done at Corinth in a certaine Banquet, at which were theſe perſons, namely, Pe- 
| overa'gn Lord of that City, and the hoſt who bad allthe gueſts, to wit, Solon, Bias, Thales, 

L 2 Cleobulns, 
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Cleobulus, Pittacus, ad Chilon, named in thoſe days, The ſeven Sages or wiſe men of Greece; Item, 
Anacharſis, &ſope, Niloxenus, Cleodemus and certain others, But before that he extereth into a 
ſpeech of that which paſſed during the banquet and afterwards, he rehearſeththe communication held be 
rween Thales, and thoſe of his company upon the way of Corinth, where they talke of matters handled mary 
at large afterwards: then conſequently he treateth of that which a gueſt ought to do who is invited tag 
banguet, and deſcribeth what happened among ſome of the gueſts: proceeding a little forward, he declareath 
what was the manner of the entrance, the ſtint and end of the banquet, to wit, modeſt, and ſeaſoned with 
pleaſant ſpeeches (and thoſe moſt honeſt and civil) of the hoſt and his family , which done, he entrethin- 
to the recital of the talk, that was held after the ſupper, or banquet 3 of which the beginning grew from 
the muſich, of Flutes, and by a certain compariſon deviſed with a good grace, he canſeth audience tole 
given untoNiloxenus a ſtrarger 3 by occaſion whereof, Bias doth expound the riddle, or dark queſtion 
ſent by aking of Ethiopia anto the king of Egypt, which inthe ſame train inferreth an excellent occas 
fron to ſpeakof the duty and office of Kings 3 of which argument, all the foreſaid Sages deliver their mind; 
ſummarily, together with the proper riddles, and enigmatical queſtions from the King of Egypt to the 
King of fthiopia, Now after the deciphering and aſſoiling of the ſaid riddles, the former Sages fallin- 
to & diſcourſe, as touching the government popular and aconomicals uponwhich point they do opine and ſped, 
their mindsinorder 3 comming afterwards to conference together of certain particularities of houſe-keeging, 
to wit, of drinking and other pleaſures; of the quantity of goods that may ſuffice a man 3 of the frugaliy, 
thrift, and ſobriety of menin old t1me'; of the neceſſity and delight of drinking and eating 3 and finalh, of 
the diſcommodities, inconveniencies, and miſeries incident to mans life in this behalfe, And for a concly» 
ſion, bringeth in one Gorgias, who being arrived unlooked for, and comming ſuddenly in place, relateth 
the ſtrange accident of Arion ſaved bythe means of a Dolphin 3 which report draweth on the Company to 
other like narrations and tales: at the end whereof, after grace ſaid, and thanksgiving according to the 
accuſtomed manner of that people, the gueſts retire themſelves and depart, 
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Ertes, the long proceſſe and continuance of time (my good friend Nicarchus) cannot chuſe 

bur breed and bring much darknefle, obſcurity and incertitude of mens a&ions and affairs; 

when as now in matters ſo freſh, ſo new, and ſo lately pafſed, you have mer with cerraine 

 __ falſereports, which notwithſtanding are beleeved and received for true for there wete 

not onely thoſeſevengueſts at the table inthis feaſt, as you have heard and are born in hand, but 

more then twice ſo many,of whom my ſelfe made one, being familiar and inward with Periander,by 

reaſon ofmine art and profeſſion, andthe hoſt beſides to Thales ; (for by the commandement 0 

Periander, he lodged in mine houſe) neither hath he (whoſoever he was that related the thing uno 

you, borne well in mind, and remembred what the ſpeeches and dilcourſes were, which they held; 

which maketh me verily to thinkthat he was not himſelfe one ofthem who were at the banquet, 

Bur ſeeing we are now at good leaſure(andtorthat old age is no ſurety ſufficient togive good war- 

rantile for to defer and pur off this report unto a farther time, and becauſe you are ſo deſirous to 
+ know the truth) I will cehearſeunto you all in order, even from the very beginning, 

Firſt and formoſt, the feaſt was prepared by Periander, not within the City, butaboutr the portor 
haven Lecheos, in a fair great hall or diningchamber neer to the Temple of Yeaus, unto whom 
there was alſo a ſacrifice offered ; for fince the infortunate love of his mother, who voluntari} 
made her ſelfe away, having netfacrificed unto Ye»us, this was the firſt time char he was mo 
thereto, as being incited by cercain dreams of Melifſato worſhip and adorethe ſaid goddeſſe. Now 
to every one of the guelts invited tothis banquet, there was a coach brought, richly appointed and 
ſet out accordingly, for to convey and conduR them to the place appointed, for that it was the 
Symmer ſeaſon, and all the port way from the City, as far as to thelea fide, was full of duſt, and re- 
ſounded with great noiſe, by reaſon ofa number of charriots, and a world of people going to and 
ſro between, As for Thal:s, ſecing at my gates a coach ſtanding, and ready to carry him. he fel a im!- 
li.» :nd laughing, and ſo ſent it back again: he and I then put our ſelves in our way.and went faire 
and ſoftly rogether on foot over the fields 3 and a third there was, who bare us companyzto wit, 
oxeus of Naucratia,a man of good worth, and one who had beenfamiliarly acquainted with Solo 
and Thales before-time in Egypt, and as then was he ſentthe ſecond time unto Bias, but wherefore 
himſelfe knew not, unleſs (as he ſuſpeRted) it were to bring unto him a ſecond queſtion incloſed and 
ſealed within a packet : for this charge and commandement he had : Thar if B:asrefuſed and wou| 
not take upon him to afſoile and expound the ſame, heſhould ſhew ir to the wiſeſt Sages of the 
Greeks, Then began Ni/oxenus; An happy fealt (quoth he)is this ro me(my maſters) and unexpe- 
Red, wherein ſhall find you all rogether, forIcarry with me thither a packet as you fee, and with 
that heſhewed itunto us 3 then(quorh Thales ſmiling) if you have therein any hard and untow?! 
queſtion to be diſſolved, carry it again to Pyrexe, for Bras will declare the meaning chereof, 1: 
as hee aſſoiled the former : Whar former queſtion was that (quoth I): Marry (quoth hee agar) 
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heſent unto him a ſheep for ſacrifice, commanding that he ſhould take our of it thebeſtand worſt 

'ece thereoh, and 10 to ſend the aid fleſh unto him : he therefore well and wiſely plucked torth 
the tongue, and {ent 3t unto him ; ſor which he was (by good right) well praiſed, highly efteemed,; 
-nd he.d in great admiration, It was not therefore only (quoth Niloxenus) that he came to fo great 
a name, bur alſo forthathe refuſed nor the amity of Princes and Kings as you do : for Amaſis ad- 
mired many more things 11 you , and namely among others, when you took the meaſure of rhe 
height ofthe P1ramis 1n Egypt, he wondered excee ingly, and madehigh account of your conceit; 
for that without any great hand labour, and the {ame requiring no ipfirument at all, by ſetting up a 
taffe onely plumb upright, er the very point and end of the ſhadow which the ſaid Pyramis caſt, 
and by-two Triang)es which the beams ot the Sun cauſed, you made demonſtration,that what pro- 

ortion there was between the length of both ſhadows.to wit, otthe Pyramisandtheſtaff,the ſame 
was between the height oi the one and the other.But as Ifaid betore,you were accuſed unto the ſame 
Kivg Amaſis, for bearing no good will unto Kings and their eſtate, which was the cauſe of your 
dilgrace and di: favonr with aim 3 behdes, there were brought unto him and preſented many {lan- 
derous ſpeeches, and contume.1ons an{wers of yours, as touching ryrants : as tor example; when 
Melpagoras a great Lord of /o»'ademarded upon a time of you what (trange thing you had in your 
timeſeen ? you anſwered : A tyrant [111ngto be an old man: Again, at acertain banquet there be- 
ing ſome ſpeech moved. as touching bealts, which was the wortt, and didmoſt harm ? you made 
anſwer, that, Of wid bealts a Tyrant, and of rame beaſts a flatterer was moſt dangerous; For I 
may tell you, Kings howſoeverthey lay chat they differ from Tyrants, yer take they no pleaſure at 
ſuch Apophthegmes astho'e, That antyer (quoth Tha/es again) was none ofmine, bur Pirtacus 
it was, who madeit one day in ſcofting merrily to Myrſilus: tormine own parr, Ido not ſo much 
marcelat anaged Tyrant, as Ido wonder to ſee an old Pilot ; howbeit, as tonching this tranſpoſi- 
tion, andtaking ove fc r another, Iam ofthe ſame mind, and am willing'to fay, as that young man 
did who flung a Rone at a dog, and miffingthe dog, hithis own Rep-mother andtelled herwithal ; 
whereat: It makesno matrer (quoth he )for even ſo, the ſtone hath not light amifſe, Andin truth 
Imy {ele alwayes efleemed Solo :aright wiſe man, for thar he refuſed to be the Tyrant of his own 
countrey: and even ſo Pittaryc1the had never cometotake upon him a Monarchy, would not have 
delivered this ſpeech 3 How bard athing is ittobea good man? And it ſhould feem that Periander 
beingſeized upon (as a man would ſay) by the ſame ryranny,as an hereditary diſeaſe from his father, 
did not amifle co endeavour whathe could to tree himfclfe and get out of it, by converſing with 
thebelt men, and frequenting their company, as he hath done to this'day, and training .unto him 
the ſociety of Sages and Philoſophers, and being ruled and adviſed by them, not approvingnor ad- 
mitting the periilous and unhappy counſel of my country man Thraſyb#ls, perſwading him to cut 
the chief men ſhorrer by the heads : For a tyrant who chuſeth ro command and rule flaves and 
vaſſailsrather rhen free men indeed, nothing differeth from the husbandman, who had rather ga- 
ther locuſts and catch fowles, then reap and bring in good grain of Wheat and Burley; for theſe {0- 
verajondominions and principalities bring with them this onlygood thing inflead and recompence 
of many evils; to wit, a kind cf honour and glory : it men be io happy as 1n ruling over good men, 
they be betterthemſelves, and in commanding Sea perſons become'-creater themſelves; as for 


untorheNzmphs3 but a troubleſome gueR,, a ralkative buſie-body, and an unmannerly, or un- 
tavght neighbour firting atthe boord, marreth all the orace of the viands, be they otherwiſe ne- 


one with another, 
as they cannor end 
VIOng done, or © 


flicketh by them and continuerh as longas they have a day to live, 'inſfomuch 
ure the enteriiew one' of another again 3 bur like an old furfeir,y ariſen. of 
f anger conceived by drinking wine, -the ſpight-remaineth feſtering and 
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corrupting inthe tomack and never will be digeſted. In mine opinion therefore d1d Chilo, very 

atd wiſely, who being invited as it were yeſterday to a feaſt, would never promiſeto come beg | 
he knew what other gueſts he ſhould meer with there, even every one of them 3 for this waski 
fayivg: Thata manmuſt endure will he nill he if he be once at ſea, a rude companion and uncyj 
fellow-paſſenger inthe ſame ſhip where he is embarked ; asalſo in warfare atroubleſomemateinthe 
ſame pavilion, for that he is forced of neceſſity to ſay] with the one and encamp with the other;hy 
for a mantoſorr himſelf indifferently and without diſcretion with all kinds of men at a banks; 
bewraicth one thatis void of all wit and judgement, As for-the faſhion and manners of the Eo 
ctians, namely.to bringin place, ordinarily at their teaſts a Sceleton,that is ro ſay,a dry and withered | 
anatomy of a dead man, and there to ſhew 1t before allthe gueſts atthe boord, toputthenin 
mind of death, and that withina while they all ſhould become ſuch ; although I mult nee; 


| that ſuch anone werean unwelcome gueſt, and came very unſeaſonably among them; yer ir camg 


be denied but there is ſome good uſe thereof ; for alrhough he cheer nor up the gnelts there gs | 
drink freely and to make merry, yet he inviteth and ftirrerh them vp to carry mutual loye and afe. | 
Rion one to the other, inadmoniſhing them to remember that their life being of it {elfe ſhan, 
they ſhonld not ſeek to make it long and tedious by rroubleſome bufineſſe and atfairs, 

'Thus ſpent we the time by the way,until at length we were come to the banquetrting houſe, Ari 
as for Thales,he refuſed to waſh or go into a baine * For that (quoth he) Iam annointed already; 
bur inthe mean time thar the reſt were bathing, he went walking upand down to ſeethepleaſ 
races, the wreſtling places; and the fair grove which along the Sea was very well planted and keptaco 
cordingly ; not becauſe he wonderedat the fight of any of all theſe delights, burforthat he woull 
not ſeem to deſpiſe Periander, ordiſdain his magnificence in anything, As for the others, accor 
ding as'any ofthem were waſhed or annointed, the ſervitors were ready to conduc them intothe 
hall, or dining place, appointed for men, and thatthrough a porch, or gallery, within which ſa: 
Anacharfis, and before him ſtood a Damofel plaiting and combing the hair of his head with he 
hands whom (as ſherantoward Thales) moſt willingly and courteouſly) moſt willingly and cou: 
reoully he kiſſed, and after a ſmiling manner: Well done (quoth he) make that ranger, whod 
himſeife is the mildeſt and gentleſt man in the world, to have a pleaſant and fair countenance, thi 
he look not upon us fearful and hideous to ſee to, I enquired then whar pretty maiden this ws; 
Why (quoth Thales) know you not that wiſe Damoſel, ſo famous and ſo much renowned, Emi? 
for that is the name that her father gave her, howſoever the people call her after her fathers name 
Cleobuline, You praiſe this Virgin (quoth N:oxenys, do you not) for her quick ſpirit in propour- 
ding, and her ſubtile wit and wiſdom in affoiling riddles avd dark queſtions, ſuch asbe called 
Aenigmes ? For by report there be ſome of her enigmarical queſtions, which aregone as far asE- 
Fypt ; No marry -_ Thales again) ſay not ſo ; for ſhe uſerh them bur as dice cr coc-kallbone 
when ſhe liſt to diſpott het ſelfe and paſſe away the time with thoſe that encounter her, and at 
diſpod toenter into contention with her ; but ofa wonderful courage and havghty mind fie: 
is ; a polirick head ſhe hath of her own worthy to governa State ; of a courteons nature ſheis 
beſide, and of ſweet behaviour; inregard of which hercarriage, ſhe maketh her Father ro ſeen 
more mild and popular ruler among his:Citizens and Subjects, It may well beſo (quoth Ni 
»us) fot ſurely ſhe ſeemerh nd lefle, if a man behold her homely apparrel, and how 6:mply ſhegoes; 
burthow cometh this inward affection and kindnefle to Azachar/is, thatſo lovingly ſhe drefſeth and 
trimmeth him ? Becauſe (quoth Thales) he isa temperateand ſober man, and beſides 2 oreat Sch0- 
lar, arid a learned Clark, and for thathe hath willingly and atlargerecounted unto her the manner 
of the Tarrarians life, and namely, how they uſe to charm the maladies of thoſe thatare ſick; ad 


T verily beleeve that even now whiles ſhe maketh ſo mych of the man, ſtroking his head, plaitv 


and broiding his hair, ſhe learneth ſomewhar of him, or diſcourſerh with himabourfome pointot 
learning, Now when we drew neer tothe hall, or dining chamber above ſaid, who ſhould mett 
us but 4lexidemas the Mileſian, a baſtard fon of Thraſybxlas the Tyrant; who was newly come 
forth from thenceina great heat, diſtempered and troubled, and ſaying (I-wotnot what) to hin- 
ſelfe ina pelting'chafe: for underſtand we could nor plainly what his words were, he ſpakethemio 
huddle : he had no ſooner his eye upon Thales, but he ſeemed to reclaim himſelfe, and ſo Rayed? 
little, breaking our into theſe audible terms ; Periander (quoth he)hath offered me abuſe, and dore 
megreat wrong, inthat he would not give meleave to depart, when was willingand ready toe: 
bark, but by his entreaty hath importuved meto ſtay ſupper ; and now, torſooth, that Tam conv 
he hath ſet me at the table , ina place moſt diſhonovurable for my perſon, and hath preferred the 
Zolians, the Iſlanders, and other baſe companions, and indeed whom nor, before Thraſbws! 
for apparent ir is, that he deſpiſeth my Father who ſent me, and meaneth that the __ of-, 
fered unto me ſhould redound upon hum, How now (quoth Thales) is it ſo indeed ? and are yu 
afraid thatlike as the Egyptians hold opinion and ſay , That the Rars in making their ordinary” 
yolutions, are one while elevated on high, and another while afterwards falling as low, and accot* - 
ding to their heights, or baſeneſie of theplace, become eitherbetter or worſe then they were? 
ſoyouinregard of the place that is given you, ſhould be advanced, ordebaſed more or lt 
for by thismeans you are worſe and more baſe minded then the Laconian, who being by the 
maſter of the ceremonies ſet in the lowelt place of the Quire, or Dance, was no more mo'e 
therear, bur ſaid: Well done of you, I ſee you-can kill of the meanes how to p__ 
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place more honourable: for when we be ſerat atable, we ought notto look andregard, either 
beneath who we fit, or after whom we areplaced, but rather how we may accommodate and 
frame outſclves toſortandagree with thoſe next to whom we fit; ſhewing preſently ar the very 
6r(t that we have in our ſelves the beginning and handle (as a man would tay) of amity, in that we 
can finde in out hearts norto be offended with theplace that is given us, but to praile our fortune 
5n that we are matched with ſo good company : for he that is anory abouta place or ſeat, is more 


 offendedwithhim tro whom henrtterh next, then with the matter of the feaſt that bade him, and 


he maketh hitnſelfe odions as wellto the oneas the other, Tuſh (quoth Alcxidemws) theſe are 
but words 3 for in very deed I have obſerved, that even you who would be counted Sages and 
wiſe men, lay for means enough ro make your ſelves honoured; and with thathe paſſed by us,and 
went his way. Now as we muſed and wondered much at this firange faſhion and behaviour of 
the man ; Tales turning unto us 3 This man (quoth he) is a brain-fick foole, and ofa monſtrous 
nature, 48you may well know by one trick that heplayed when he was a very youth : for when there 


was brovghr-unto T, hraſybulusis Father, a moſt excellent, ſweet and prectous ointment, he pou- 


redit out all into agreat boll, or ſtanding cup, and wine likewiſe upon it,and when he had ſo cone, 
drunk it up himſelfe every drop, working by this means enmity in Read of triendſhip to Thraſjbu- 
lys, Immediately afterthis there comes tomeaſervitor with theſe words: Periarder requeſteth 
youto take Thales and this otherfiranger with you, and to comeand ſee athing that is newly pre- 
ſented and brought unto him, for to know your opinion, whetherheis totake it as an occutrent 
happened by meer chance, or rathera prodigy thar doth preſage and prognoſticate ſome ſtrange e- 
vent,for he himſelfe is much troubled in mind therear,and mightily feareth that it beſome pollution 
or (tain to this his feſtival ſacrifice 3 he had no ſooner ſaid this, but he brovght us into one of the 
houſenthar flood vpen the garden, where we found a young lad,ſeeming unto us to beſome herd- 
man, he had ror yet an hair on his face, and otherwiſe (beleeve me) he was fair enough and well- 
favoured, who opening a leather poke, or bag that he had, ſhewed unto us a young monſtrons babe, 
which(as heſaid )was born of a Marezin the upper parts about the neck and arms ſhaped like a man, 
but all the reft reſemblingan horſe ; howbeir, crying and wrawling, as likeas poſſibly might be to 
an Infant new come intothe world: at which fight Niloxenus turning his face at one fide, cried 
out, God bleſſe us, and turn away his diſpleaſure trom us, But Thales after he had looked wiſtly a 
good while upon the young lad aforeſaid, ſmiled at the matter (as his manner was to play and make 
good game with meabont mine art:) Are you not minded (quothhe) O Dijoclesto go about ſome 
expiatory ſacrifice forthis prodigious fight, andto ſet on work thoſe gods whoſecare andcharge it 
is todivert ſnch imminent perils and misfortunes, this being as it is ſo fearful a prodigy and un- 
lucky accident ? How elſe? (quoth I again)for Iafſureyou this is a token preſaging diſcord and 
ſedition; and Imuch fear leſt this marter proceed as far asto marriages, and the a& of generati- 
on, eventothe prejudice of poſterity, conſfideringthat the Goddeſle before the expiation and fatis- 
faction of her former anger, threatneth thus the ſecond time, as you ſee, Thales anſwered never 
2 wordto this, but departed laughing, And when Periander mer us atthe very hall door, anden- 
quired what wethought of this ftrange occurrent which we went to ſee 3 Thales lett me, andta- * 
king him by the hand: As touching that (quoth he) which Diectes will perſwade you unto, do you 
as he willeth you ar your beſtleiſure : for mine own part, mine adviſe and counſel unto you is,that 
you entertain no more ſuch youths as this to keep your Mares, or at leaſtwiſe, that yougive them 
wives to wed, Art the hearing of which words, it ſeemed unto me that Periarder was exceeding 
well pleaſed ; for he laughed agood, and after he had embraced Thates, kifled him, Then Thales 
turningunto me: ſuppoſe verily (quoth he) O Dzzclesthat this prodigious token hath wrought the 
effe&, and is come,to an end-already 3 $#wlce you not what anevil accident is befallenunto us, in 
that Alexidemus ef not dine with us.? Well, when we were come within the hall, Thalesbegin- 
ning to ſpeak with a loud voice:And where is the place(quoth he) wherein this honeſt man thought 
ſcorn, and took ſuch ſnuffro be ſet : which when it was ſhewed unto him, he turned about, and 
wentto fit there himſelfe, and ſo took us with him ; ſaying withal, I would (for mine own part) 
havegiven any money (rather then failed) ro fit at the ſame boord with A4rdalzs, Now was this 
ArdalusaTrezenian, by profeſſion a Piper, and a Prieſt ſerving the Ardalian Muſes, whoſe images 
ancient Araalas the Trezenian had ere&ed and dedicated, Then e/ſope, who not long before had 
veen ſent by King Croſs, as well to Periayder as to the Oracle of Apollo inthe City of Delphos, be- 
1g ſet npona low ſettle nec: :0 Solon, who fat above him, came in with his fable, and thus ſaid ; 
AMule (quorh he) of Lydia havivg beheld the form and ſhape of his own body within a river, and 
wondring much at the beavty and goodly ſtaturethereof, began to run with Fa cariere, to fling 
and ſhake his head and his maine, like a lufty brave horſe; bur within a while, remembring that he 
was al afſes ſonre, and foaled by an afſe, he Raid his ſwift courſe all on a ſudden, and laid away 
his pride and infolent bravery, Ar theſe words, Chilo briefly in his Laconian language: Thou 


haſt rold (quoth he) a tale by thine own ſelfe, who being a ſlow-back like an afſe, will needs run 


as the ſaid mule, After this entred in dame Meliſſa, and took her placecloſe unto Periander : 


Eumctisallo fat down to —_ with them: Then/Thales addreſſed his.fpeech unto me who 
: My friend Diocles, how hapned it that you tell not Bras, that 

oueſt Niloxenus of Naucratia is come from beyond ſea the ſecond time, ſent 
he King, unto him wirh new queſtions and riddles for to affoile, to the __ 
| that 


fatnext above Bias, and (ai 
your friend and 
irom his Lord t 
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that hemay take knowledge of them while he is ſober,and in caſe for to ſtudy and think upon their 
{olutions ? Then Bjas takingthe word out ofhis mouth ; Ir hath been (quorh he) his old faſhions 
of long time, tor to ſeem ro fright and aſtoniſh me with ſuch admomtions and advertiſements xg 
theſe;as forme I know full well that as Bacchas otherwile is a wiſe and powerful god,ſoin regard of 
his wiſedom he is ſurnamed Lys, which is as much to ſay, as untolding and undoing the knorg of 
all difficulties; which is the cauſe thar I have no fear atall, bnt it I be tall of him, Iſhall be leſs 
hearty and able to maintain the combar when I come to it, and am put to diſpute, Theſe and ſuch 


| ke plea{ant ſpeeches paſſed to and fro in merriment, as they fat at mear. Now when I ſaw theſe. 


ting out, and proviſion of this ſupper more frugal and ſpary then ordinary, I chought inmy mine 
that to make a fealt and give entertainment to wite apd good men, putteth a man to no greater col 
and expences, bur racher eaſerh him of ſome charges: for that irabridgerh all curiohty ot daintyyi. 
ands, exquiitte cates,cofily pertumes,prerious ointments, confitures and march-pains brought trom 
forreignand far countries, yea and fine and delicate wines, wherewith Periander being ſerved dai- 
ly at his ordinary, according to the magnificen:e of his princely eſtare,riches, affairs, and occaſions, 
yet atluch a time he took a glory among thele Sages and wiſe men,in ſobriety, frugality, andfſlen- 
derproviſion; for not in other things only he cur off and concealed all ſuperfluiry and need{eſſ 
furnitvr2 which was uſual in his houle-keeping, bur alſo in his wives attireand ornaments, whom 
he ſhewed to his friends and gueſts nothing coſtly arraied, nor keeping tate, bur meanly ſet out 
and adorned, Now when the tables were taken away, and that Meliſſahad given and dealt chay- 
lets of lowers unto us round about, we rendred thanks and ſaid grace unto the gods, in pour! 
out unto them devoutly a little wine 3 and the minſtrell women having ſung a while after our grace, 
and acccrding to our yows, departed out of the room. 

Then Ardalus calling unto Aracharſis by name, demanded ofhim whether among the Scythians 
there were any ſuch ſinging women and minſtrel] wenches that could play upon wind inftruments? 
unto which demand he antwered ex tempore and withourftudying for the matter; No (quoth he) 
nor ſomuch as vines ; and as 4rda/s replied again: Bur yet there are tomegods among them, ate 
there not ? Yes iwis (quoth he) that there be, andthoſewho underſtand rhe ſpeechand language 
of men 3 bur yer the Scyrhiansare nor of the ſame mind that rhe Greeks, who although rhey think 
them'elves to {peak moretreely and elegantly then the Scythians, yer they hold opimion that the 
oods tike more plealureto hear the ſound of bones and wood, whereof their flutes and hauthoig 
are made, then the voice of man, Bur my good friend (quoth Xſope then) whar would you ſay,it 
you knew what theſe pipe makers do now adays, who caſt awaythe bones of yonng hind-calves 
and fawnes, and choſe before them aſſes bones, ſaying, forſooth, rhar they make a better ſound? 
whereupon Cle. bxlize made one of her Xnigmes or riddles touching a Phrygian flute, 


Of braying aſſe Did force the ear Of mighty ſtas 
when he dead was, with ſound ſo clear with horns ſo brag 
The long ſlank-bone, Upright Anone, As hard as ſtoxe, 


in ſuch ſort, that itis a wonder how an Aſſe, which is otherwiſe amoſt blockiſh and abſurdbex,, 
of any other moſt remote from all ſweet harmony of muſick, ſhould yeild a bone ſo lick;ſo ſmooth, 
and proper, to make thereofa moſt mukcalinfirument, Certes, (quoth N;/oxennsthen) this is the 
reaſon that the inhabirants of the City Bſsris, reproach allus of Naxcratia, for that we likewiſe 
havealready takentwo afſe-bones for the making of ourpipes : andas for them, it isnot lawtul.to 
hear ſo ah as the ſound of atrumper, becauſe it ſomewhat doth reſemble the braying ofan Aﬀe; 
and you all know thart the aſſeis infamous and odions with the Egyptians, becauſe of 7 phon, Upon 
this every man held his peace for a while ; and when Periander per.eived that Niloxenus had a good 
mind to ſpeak, bur yer durſt nor begin or broach any ſpeech 3 My Maſters (quoth he) Ido like ve- 
ry well of the cuſtome of Cities and head Magiſtrates, -in that they give audience and diſpatch unto 
all trangers, before their own Citizens ; and therefore merhinks it were well that for a time both 
yeu and we forbearour ſpeeches which areto familiar, and as it were native and home-born among 
us in our own country. to give acceſleand audience, as it were in aſolemn counſel and aſſembly of 
eſtate, unto thoſequeſtions and demands which our good friend here hath brought out of Egypt; 
and namely ſuch as aremoved trcmhe King to Bias, and BizsI doubr not will confer with you a- 
bout the ſame, Then Bjasſeconding this motion of his 3 And in what place(quoth he)or with wiit 
company would a man wiſh rather for to hazzard and try his skillthenin this, for co make anſwels 
accordingly and give ſolutions. ifhe be pur unto it and need require ; eſpecially, ſeeing rhar the 
King himſelf hath given expreſs commandement,that in propoſing this queſtion he ſhould firli be- 
gn with me, and afterwards go rovnd abour the reſt and prelentthe ſame unto you all? Hereupo" 
Niloxenus delivered unto him the Kings letter, deſiring him to break ir open, and to gead the {ame 
with an audible and loud voice beforeall rhe company, Now the ſubtance or tenor of the ſaid lete * 
ter raninthis form, .4mafs the King of the Egyptians, unto Bzasthe wiſeſt Sage of all the Greeks 
ſendeth greeting. *© So it is, that the King, of the Mchiopians is entered into Co0- 
<reſtationand contention with me, as touching wiſedome : and being in all other propoſitions 
<< pur down by me, and found my inferiour, in the end after all, he hath impoſed upon me? 
© commandement very ſtrange, worderful, and hard to he performed, willing mee, for!ooth, to 
© drink vpthe wholeſea, Now if 1 may compaſle the ſolution of this riddle and dark quelt10n, 
<« I ſhall gain thereby many towns, villages and cities of his: bur incaſe I cannot afſoile the os 
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« ] muſt yield onto himall my Cities within the coun . _ 
« you, = after you have well conſidered of the _ ye TEE are thereforeto requeſt 
« concinently with the interpretation thereof, And if either our ſelte © unto me _1Viloxexus In - 
« country-men have occafion to uſe me in your affairs and occyliind h oo ot your Citizens and 
«me wherein I may _—_ you, Farewell, 9s DC inre you ſhall nor faile of 
This letter being read, Bias made no long ſta PD 
himſelfe, he rounded Cleobulns inthe eare, Ie Ha — NE ne oy H a; _ meditation with 
ſay (my friend of Naucratia) will your Maſter andLord King ro \h apa "IE 15 that you 
multitude of men, and poſleſſeth þ large, ſo fair and plentiful a pg. \ eb age p09 ſo greata 
thereby. 1 wort not what poor towns and viliages of no importance ? Y) , gt the ſea, tor co get 
thematrer: I pray you (quoth he) conſider upon the point what is off bl, —— laughing at 
you will yourlelte: Marry then (quoth helerhim ſend word to the i b E tO be done, even as 
him to ſtay the courſe of allrivers that diſcharge themſelvesinto the ſe writ King, and enjoyn 
the mean time all the water 11 theſea that is now at this preſent; for f ay þ geen he 
commandment is tobe underſtood, and not of the ſea thatſhallbe ber HR off _ demand and 
no ſooner ſpoken, but Niloxe-us took ſo great a contentment therein p- th nd A 4p 
needs he muſt embrace and kiſs him immediately for it ; yea, and all i ar he could not hold, but 
de the fonnchsr burChub inaction hen CONNORS A gp 
proved lIikew pe ut Chilo laughing heartily : O my friend (quoth he) of IV; | | 
{eech you beſore ail the ſea be dry and clean ſpent, faile home with all 5a ©) } 211cratia, I be- 
maſter to underſtand, that he ſhallnotneed to travel and buiie his et = h: the King your 
contume ſo great a quantity of ſalt water, but rather how hema mak Tg earching how he may 
(now brackiſh and unpleaſant) to be ſweet and potable unto his fab wh rs cgiment and royalrule 
amoſt cunning workman, and a fingular maſter, which when Kings p S3 in 2 theſe feats Bias is 
learnedofhim, he ſhallnor have any uſe of thar golden Baſento waſh ey pinhnach- ga chronghly 
the Egyptians in awe and obedience,but they ſhallſerrehimallwilling] . wy = i forro contain 
ly, whenthey ſhall ſee him become a good Prince, although he Were for 6s - J im affeftionate- 
ous unto them thenhe ſeems now to be, Certes (quoth Periade y a> ouland times more odi- 
of us all to contribute unto King Amaj;s ſuch like firlt fruirs and ; we yr : oy wortnily done 
keth, that 1s to ſay, every one of us by the poll, and '6ne after ks 1 wrong" 2s Homer ipea- 
the accefſary haply an addition will ariſe toa greater matter, and be vel p wÞ4 or by this means 
principal or Rock of the negotiation wherefore this voyage was undert k hg Ibek 9g" ar 
_ = _ of us o-— ſome grear profit, Meer it were then (auorh Chile) : —_ _— ” 
eginthe ſpeech 3 not only for that he 1s of all our ancient, and haththe hioheſt pl f the tab! 
but alſo becauſe he bearerh the ereateſt and : * TURE PCS of tHe rable, 
and eftabliſhed the Laws of F 7 jy JE OE ONS, 0g the man who ordained 
mine ear: Ibeleeve verily (quoth he) O Diocles, that man Thins , ts _ ipealingſoff| wn 
red, although they be untrurhs, and many men Foot i _ py 2h = _— and are belee- 
and finiſter reports,that go of great and wiſe men, both which chembe 'S ” _ falſe rumours, 
they receivereadily from others ; as namely, thoſe be Ahich are one recpecwps wade roam 
Egyptz of Ch:lon, namely, that he ſhould renounce all amity and hoſpiralit © unto Vs 25 far as into 
ng _ : Pan - rt were mutable, A fooliſh and Gro an. gs Ting Panereg rar f ir 
were ſo, Choy ſhould have fallen out with Lycurgus, and condemned hi ; = 
his Laws, altered and changed the who! "fl —— —_— — 
OT LC Mate Fer et Fn pn. Tien Ser, thats Yaris 
I Prince can find no means to make himſelfe oe olorious, hon Cons Fes fi 
br abſolute government into a Democracy. or popular (tate, in communicatins his: : 
raien indifferently ta.his Subje&s, In the ſecond place { ke B; RETOng UT aurnornty fore- 
not do better for his own honour. than to beth F: b! pake Bias, andſaid; Thar a Prince could 
lawes of this countrey. After os an Toe RE: : man tharſubmitred himſelfe to the poſitive 
ruler happy, who lived to old age _ dieth b hk l —_ (noch he) har priges anc ſox covigns 
i che fourth place IF hebe only wiſe. With char Lid Clorknles ine Cooper WE te 
die ming nayr nh , = l q. laid Clcobulyg in his rurn: Ifhe repoſe no confi 
canld fo minoreand {hool his Fa be f _ Frets; with his opinion, ſaying; If a Prince 
bn; is he place, delivered hb iND each? Thr Prkice er 
a Ire : Thata Prince ongh FAS: 
morral and tranſito : 15 IPTEC ought toamuſe his mind about no 
—"ixdr ten edge 
allo would ſay ſomewhat for his part; but hewi h paarbebcas, noon vndianragd Nowra 
So by partz but hewitha countenance nothing merry and cheerfull 
poſed to fadnefle and ſeverity; I will tell you (quoth hee) whar 1 thi 5 
tencesthus delivered by theſe my Lords ; that the Mina rh ws 2 ONT IG 10 -- 
is of judgement and underſtandine. from all Ew: , yo be enough to frioht aman who 
one who ever loved tobecrofle and findine faults : It ak and government, . Then eſope as 
8 TauIts : e meet therefore (quoth he) that eve- 


ry oneof ns in this po] 
$ thould deal in this point apart and feverally, leſt nd nn ro be counſellours 


unto Pri 
xr rages oy wake profeſſion of friendſhip unto them, we become their accuſers, Then 
that het otons te ng his head, and ſmiling withal: Think you nor (quoth he) O eAfſo e 
= whe note 4 er more reaſonable. and a tyrant more gracious and inclined ro EE : 
im that 1t 15 fmply better, notto rule, then to rule? And who is he (quoth Elon 
: again) 


P Criere 
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againe) that will be:ieve you inthis, rather thenthe very god himlelte who delivered unto you this 
ſentence, by way of Oracle: 
I held that City happy alone, 
Where voice is heard of * Sergeant one, | 
Why (quoth Solo») Is there any man heaxeth at Atheusnow any more voices then ofone Sergeant, 
and one ſole Magilirate, which is the Lay ? notwithſtanding, the City hold of a popular State, by: 
you Xſope are ſo deeply ſeeu in hearing and underſtanding the voices of Crowsand Jayes, that you 
hear not weiland pertectly in the mean time your own ſpeech and language ; foryou that think Ace 
cording to the Oracle of Apollo, that City mott happy which hearerh the voice but of one, ſuppoſe 
notwithRanding that it is the grace oa teaſt, when alithe gueſts therein mer, may reaſon and dif. 
coutſe, yea and of every matter, True it is (quorh Xſope) foryon bave nor yer et down a Lay 
that honſhold ſcrvarts ſhould not be allowed wherewith to bedrunk ; like as you have made one K 
Athens, forbidding ſcri antsro make 1ove, or to be annointed dry. that is, without the bain, Sy 
began to laugh at this reply of his : and Clcodemysrhe Phylician inerred thereupon: In mine OPini« 
on (quoth he) it is ail oneto annoint (as you ſay) dry, and totalk freely when a man is well whit 
led and drenched with wine, for moſt deiectabe and pleaſant is both the one and the other, Chi, 
taking hold of thisſpeech 3 Why then (quoth he)ſomuchthe rather it behoverh ro abſtain fromir 
E&ſope rejoined again 3 and verily Thalesleemed to ſay 3 that it 15a means whereby a man ſhallye 
ry quickly age and look old, Hereat Periander began to take vp a laughter and ſaid: Now truch 
&ſfopc, weare weilenough ſerved, and are worthily puniſhed according to our delert, in that we 
have ſuffered our ſelves to be carried away into other diſcourſes and diiputations, before we hae 
heard our all the reſt ofthe contents in King Amzu/is letters. accordingas we purpoſed in the begin- 
ning ; and therefore good i:r N:loxenu go on with that which followeth in yourlerters miſlive,and 
make ule of theſe perſonages here aſſembled, whiles they be all in place together, Now truly(quoth 
iloxenus) inmy conceit that demand of the Xthiopian, a man may well and properly fay robe 
nothingelle ( bur it I may uſe the words of Archilochws) atewed or bruiled whip : but King Am 
fisyourhoſt,-in propoſing ofſuch queſtions is more gentle and civil; for he propounded unto hin 
theledemands to be anſwered: What thing in the whole worid is eldeſt, or mott ancient > What 
is thefaireſt? What the greateſt? Whatmoltwile? What molt common? Over and beſides, Wha 
mot profitable? What is moſt hurttul? What moſt puiſſant ? and What molt eafie ? Whar (quoth 
Periander) did the Ethiopian Prince anſwer to theſe demands, and afloiie them all ? Will you fee 
(quoth Nil-xenus then) whatanſwers he made? and after you have heard his aniwers, be you juds 
whether he ſatisfied them or no ? for the King my Maſtet hath pro: eeded therein io fn'erely, that 
he would not for any thing inthe Wortd, be zuttly rhought tocavil, and carp like a Sycophant atthe 
anſwers of another. and yet hiscare and endeayou: 1s, not to fail in reproving that wherein one 
hath erred and is deceived: but 1 will from point to point re..ite unto you his anſwer:., What is 
molt ancient ? Time (quoth he.) What moſt wite ? Truth, What moſt beavti:vi? The light, What 
moſt common ? Death, What moſt profitable? God, What moſt hurt'vl? The Di;el, What 
moſt mighty ? Fortune. What moſt eafie? Thething thatpleaſcth, When theſe anſwers were read 
(O Nicharchas) they all remained filent tor atime : andthen Thalrs asked of N:loxenys, whether 
King Amaſis approved theſe ſolutions or no: N;loxe-u anſwered, that ſome of them he aliowed; 
bur with others of them he reſted not well contented : And yet (quoth Thales again) thereisnot 
one of them all bur deſerverh greatreprehenfion, for they do every one bewray much error and 
g:offe ignorance :and to begin withal: How can itbe he'd and maintained, that Time ſhon'd bethe 
eldeſt thing that is, con(:dering that one parr thereof is paſſed aiready; another preſent ; and athird 
yet to come? for the future time which is tofollow us , cannot chuſe bur by all reaſon be eſter- 
med younger thenall men, or a!lthings-which are preſent, Again, to think that verity were wiſdom, . 
in my judgement is as much as if a man ſhould ſay, that the eye and the light is all one, Further- 
more, ifhe reputed the light to be atairthing (as no donbr ic is Jhow happeneth it that he forgit 
the Sun? - Moreover, as touching his anſwers of God and the Direls, they are very audaciousand 
dangerous, Bur concerning Fortune, there is no probability, or likelihood of truth therein; for it 
ſhe were ſo powerſul and puifſant (as ke faith) how commeth ir about that ſhe turneth and chan- 
oeth ſoeahily as ſhe doth? Neither is death the commoneſt thing in the world ; for commonit is 
not.to theliving. Bur becauſe x ſhallnot berhought, that we canskill of naught, but reprovingand 
corre&ing others ; ler us conferalitrle our particular opinions and ſentences in this. behaife with 
his; andif Nilexenss think ſo g00d, I am content to offer my ſelfe firlt, ro anſwer unto theſe de- 
mands beforeſaid, one after anorher, Now will I therefore declare unto you ( Nicharchus) order 
the interrogatories and anſwers, according as they were propounded and delivered, What 1s moſt 
ancient ? God (quoth T hales) for he never had beginning nor nativity. Whart is greateſt ? Place, 
For as the world containeth all things elſe, ſo Place containeth ir, What is fzirc{t ? The word, 
And why? becauſe whatſoever is diſpoſed in lively order, is a part thereof, Whar is.wileſt? 
Time ; for it hath found all things already deviſed, and will find our all inventions he eafter, What 
is moſt common? Hope; forit remainerh ill with them who have nothing elſe, What molt pro- 
firable? Verrne ; in that itmaketh allchings commodious, according as they be uſed, What 1s 
moſt hurtful? Vice 3 for it marrerh al] 00d things beſides, whereſoever it is, Whatis moſt migh- 


ty ? Neceſſity ; forthat only is invincible, What is moſt eake? That which agreeth tonatUre 5tor 
| even 
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even plealures many times wedo abandonand forſake, Now when allthe company had apptoved 
and commended highly the anſwers of Thales: Theſe be queſtions indeed (quoth Cleodemus un- 
ro Niloxenus) meer for Kings and Princes, both to propoſe, and alſoro afloile: as for that barba- 
rous King of £rhiop:a, who enjoined King Amaſis todrink up the Sea, deſerveth as ſhort an an« 
(wer asthat was Which Pittacusmade to King Aljatres, who when hedemanded ſomewhat ofthe 
Lesbiansby his arrogant and proudlerters, had no other an'wer returned him from Pertacus but 
this: That he ſhou:dear Onions and hot bread. Upon which words Periander inferred and ſaid 3 
] aſſure you Cleodewns, it hath been the manner in old time among the ancient Greeks, to pro- 
poſe one unto another ſuch queſtions asthele, For we have heard by report, that intimes paſt, the 
moſt skilful and excellent Poers which were in thoſe days, met at the Funerals and Obfequies of 
Amphidamut within the City of Cholcis: Now had this Amphidamus beena man of great honour 
in government of the Common-weale in his Country 3 who,having put theEretrians to much trou- 
ble inthoſe Wars which they waged againſt thoſe ot Cholcis, in the quarrel of Lilames, hapned ro 
loſe his life at the laſt in a bartel,, And for thar the curious verſes which the ſaid Poers provided 
and brought to be ſcanned of, were intricate and hard to be judged of by thoſe who were choſen 
as Judges ofthe doubrtul vi&ory 3 andbeſides the glory of rwo renowned concurrents, Homer and 
Heſrodus held the Judges in great perplexity, and ſhame to give their ſentences, as touching two 


ſofamous perſonages, they grew to fuch as theſe queſtions inthe end: and propounded one to an- 
other, as Leſches ſaith afterchis manner, 


Now help me Muſe for to endite 
what things have never been, 
Nor henceforth whiles the world endures 

for ever hall be ſeen? | | 
Unto which demand, He{ods anſwered readily and ex tempore in this wiſe, 
| When ſteeds towin the prize, with found 

of feet ſhall run amain, 

And at the tomb of Jupiter, 
| | their charriots break in twatn: 
For which cauſe elpecially it 1s reported he was ſo highly admired, that thereby hee won the 
tre-feer of Gold, And what difference (quoth Cleodemus) is there between theſe queſtions and 
the riddles put forth by Exmeris? which haply are no more unſeemly for her to deviſein 
ſport and mirth, and when ſhe hath (as it were) twiſted them, topropoſe unto dameslike her 
' ſelfe, thenfor other women to delight for their paſtime, to buſie their heads in, and working 
girdles of riflue, or knitting ner-work Coifes-and Cawls ; but certainly that men of wiſedome 
and underſtanding ſhould make any account thereot, were very ridiculous and a meer moc- 
kery, At which ipeech of his it ſeemed rhat Eumeris was willing enough to have replied, and 
ſaid ſomewhat unto him again, but that maidenly modeſly Rayed her ; tor her blood was up, 
and bluſhed as red as skarler all her face over: Bur A&ſope taking her part, as it were, to re- 
venge her quarre]: Nay were it not (quoth he ) more ridiculous farre, not to be able ro ſolve 
ca queſtions > and namely ſuch a riddle as this, which ſhe puc forth unto usa little before 
upper, 

A mas I ſaw,with help of fire, 

whoſet a peece of braſs, 

Faſt to a man. ſo asit ſeem'd 
. | to him it ſodred was, 
Now tellme, catiyou with all your cunning ſay what this ſhould be ? No iwis (quoth Clev- 
der, neither mean I to beat my brains about the knowledge of it: And yer there is no man 
(quoth he) knoweth this thing better, nor uſeth ir more then you ; andif youdeny it, I will call 
to witnefle your ventoſes and cupping boxes, Hereat Cleod;zus could not chuſe bur laugh: for 
there was not a Phyſitian in thoſe daysthat uſed cuppingand boxing ſo much as he, and in regard 
that he praQtiſed it ſo much, this remedy or device in Phyfick was in no ſmall requeſt and reputa- 
tion. But 2/refphilzsthe Athenian a familiar friend and zealous follower of Soloz, began to ſpeak 
n this wiſe unto Perrander 3 Sir, if Imight be ſo bold, I think ir good, andmy defire is, that the 
ſpeeches and diſcourſes of this good company, may not bedealt among the rich and noble perſons 
only who are here inplace, but parted equally and indifferently among them all, and go round like 
a Cup of wine, as the manner is in democraty or ſtate of a City, governed by the people: This I 
ſpeak, forthat we who live in a popular Common: wealth, participate in nothing of all thatwhich 
you have right now delivered, as touching ſoveraign tule of Princeand King: we think it reaſon 
therefore that you would enter every one of you into a diſcourſe of popular government, and deli- 


ver your ſeveral opinions upen the point, beginning firſt again ar Solon, To this motion they all a- 
greed ; wherey 


P pon Solon thus beganto ſpeak: As tor you (O Myreſiphilas) like as all the other inha- 
tants of Atheys, you have heard heretofore what mine opinion 1s concerning the government of 


a Weal publick;and yer ifyou pleaſe rohear me now alſo 1fay again,that in my judgement thatCity 
15 right well 


governed, and maintaineth belt the popular eſtate and liberty, wherein choſe very 
perſons who ged and oppreſſed, do proſecute the law upon an opprefſor and 
ſeek ro puniſh him,no lefle then the party himſelfe who hath ſuſteined the in- 


Jury 


have not been wronged and © 
wrong doer, yea and 
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jury and ontrage, After him Bias opined thus ; Thatthe popular government was beſt, in which 
all the inhabitants feared the law as much as a rigorous Tyrant, Then Thales followed in this mar. 
ner: That he reputed ſuch a Common-wealth beſt ordered whi.h had in it neither roo wealth 
nor yet over-poor Citizens, Next to him took Azacharſis his turn, and delivered his mind , 
theſe words 3 That in his conceit that City was right well eoverned, wherein all other things beins 
equaly derermined among the inhabitants, the better condition was meaſured by vertne, and the 
worſe by vice. In the fifth place C /eobulns affirmed : Thar the policy of that popular Ciry was (@. 
ply belt, the Citizens whereof did more dread diſhonourthen the Law. Then Pitacw in his court 
eave his opinion thus: Thar he accounted aState paſſing well governed, in which wicked perſons 
might not bear any authority, but good men only, Then Ch:l» when his turn came, pronounced: 
Thar policy to excel all others when as thepeople gave grearelt ear urtothe Lawes, and leaſt hezr. 
kened unto Orators,| Afterthem all Periaader in the laſt place gave his judgement, ſaying ; Thar 
he reckoned that popular eſtate ſeemedto be beſt, which came neerelt unto an ariltocracy, or regj. 
ment of wiſe and noble Senate, ; 
Now when this diſputation was ended, I requeſted them to proceed farther, and to inftru& y; 
as touching economy, or an houſhold, how it ought to be ordered 3 for that few men were ca. 
led unto the government of Cities and Realms, bur every one of us had an houſe and family ofhis 
own to be governed: Nor ſo (quoth e/£ſ pe, and therewith he laughed) ifyou reckon Arachy- 
fisinthenumber ofus 3 for no houſe hath he of his own, and (forſooth) heglorieth therein, tha 
none he hath, ſaying: That he maketh his abode in acharior, as (men ſay) rhe Sun doth, whois 
carried round about the worldin his chaire, and one while goeth to this quarter, and another while 
ro that quarter of the heaven : And even 1n this reſpect (quoth Azachr/7s) the Sun only 1s tree, 
or atlea(t-wiſe more at liberty, and at his own diſpoſe, then any other ofallthe gods, commanding 
all, and not commanded of any3 and therefore he reigneth indeed, and having the reins in his 
own hand, condugeth his own chariot himlſelfe : -bur me thinksyou never conceived and compri- 
zed the grandeur and beauty ofthe Sun, how excellent and admirable his chariot is; for other- 
wiſe you would never in bourd, and by way of merry jeſt have compared it to ours: \urthermore, 
it ſeemeththar you take an houſe to betheſe cloiſters covered with tile, and walled with clay, o 
earth; which is as muchtoſay, that a Tortoiſe is the ſhell, and nor the living creature which is 
thereinz and therefore I nothing worderthat you mocked Soloz upon a time, for that he having 
viewed the palace of King Creſus, richly furniſhed and ſumpruouſly adorned, deemed not by ardby 
the owner and Lord thereof to be ſtately and happily lodged; bur deſired firſt ro ſee and behold 
the goodparts that were within him, rather then the goods which were about him ; and hereivic 
ſeemeth unto me; that you have forgotten your own tale of the Fox, who being come to conte 
and debate with the Leopard,whether ofthe twain were beſer with more colours and divers ſpots, 
required ofthe judee between them, thar hewould nor regard and confider ſo much the outwad 
paintin2 of the skin, as the variety ofthe ſpirit and ſou] within, for that he ſhould find the ſame be- 
dight with a world of divers ſpots 3 but you look only to the workmanſhip of cutters inſtone, and 
of Maſons, eſteeming that only to be the houſe,and nor that which is domeltical and within, to wit, 
Children, Wife, Friends, and Servitors, unto whom (being wiſe, ſober, and of good conditions) 
the father of the ſamily, and houſholder, communicating and imparting that which he hath (fay he 
were within a Birds nea(t,or in an Emmets hole) may avouch thathe dvelleth in a good and ble{- 
ſed hou'e. Lo what mine anſweris to Xſ-p2, as alſo formy part, whatcollation and dole Tcon- 
rribute unto Diocles: now for the reſt of you, let every man confer (as reaſon is) to it, what hee 
thinketh good, andutter his mind, Than Sox : That houle (in my opinion)1s beſt.rhe goods where- 
in, were neither gotten by unjuſt and indire& meanes, nor bredany fear, ſuſpition and dont for 
rhe keeping, nor yet drew repentancefor the ſpending ofthem, After him Bias opened ; That he 
held the family beſt, the maſter whereot was of himſelte the ſame man within, as (forfear of the lay) 
abroad, Then Thalcs: Whereinthe maſter may live at moſt eaſe and greatelt leaſure, And Clobu- 
lus: Wherein there be more perions that love, then fear the maſter. Next delivered Pittacws bis 
mind, and ſaid: That he took that to be the beſt houſe, wherein there was no defire of ſuperfluities 
nor miſle of neceſſaries, Atter him came Chilo with his ſentence: That an houſe ought as much as 
is poſſible, to reſemblea Ciry orState governed by the abſolute commandment of a King ; adding 
moreover, that which Lycurgzs anſwered ſometimes unto one who adriſed him to eliabiiſh mn 
the City Spart<the popular government : Begin (quoth he) firit thy ſelfe ro ordain in thine owne 
houſe a popular eſtare, where every one may beas greata Lord and Maller as another, After this 
ſpeech allo finiſhed, Eumetis and Meliſſa went forth, Then Periander taking a great cup 1n his hand, 
drank to Chilon, and Chi/o» likewiſe in order to Bias, Then Ardalus ftood up, and addreffing his 
ſpeech unto Xſ»p-: Will not you neither (quoth he) let thecup come unto us, ſeeing that they 
thereſend ir round about from hand to hand among them, as if it were the Can of Bathycles, and 
will not impart andler ir paſſe to others ? Then (quorh $S-/-) neither is this cup (fo far as Ike) 
any whirpopular;Randing as it hath done a long time before Soy only, Whereat Pitt acus calling un- 
ro Mreſiptlus by name: Whatis thereaſon (quoth he) that So/oz drinketh nor,bur goeth againſt his 
own Poems. wherein himſel/e hath writren theſe verſes : 
T he ſports of Venus Laly bright , 
And Bacchus, now are my d:light 3 
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In muſicke ke I pleaſure take, 
For why? theſe three, mens joies dy make, | 
Then Anacharſis helped him our,and ſpake in his behalfe, taying : He doth it Pitracus for feare of 
on. and thatſevere and rigorous law of yours, by which you have ordeined, that whoſoever by 
occaſion of drunkennefle chanceth ro commur a fault, what ever it be, ſhall incucre a double pe- 
nalty,and be fined twiceas much as 1t he had done it whiles he was ſober, Then Pirtacus : Yet ne- 
vertheleſſe (quoth he) you carry your ſelte lo proudly and difdainfull in mockage of this my fta- 
rute;that both rhe laſt yeer,and not long {ince, being at my brother Lybis his houſe, when you were 
drupk,you demanded to have the prize thereot.and called for thegarland and crown, And why not 
oth Anacharfis) confidering there was propoſed a reward for the victory to him that drunk 
molt? and If I were overcharged with wine and drunk with the firſt,ſhould hor I challenge by right 
theprize and reward of victory? orelſetell me what other end is there of drinking lukity, than to 
bedrunk? Pittacus hereat began to laogh? and than eſope told ſuch a tale as this:The wolfe (quoth 
he) perceiving upon a time che ſhepherds toeatamurton within their cottage, approached unto 
them, and ſaid 3 Oh what a irreand outcry would you have made ar us 1f Ihad dohe that which 
on doe ? Hereat Chilon : eſope (quoth hee) hath welfrevenged himſelfe now (whoſe mouth 
exe-while we ſtopped that he had notaword to ſay) ſkeing at this preſent as he doth, that others 
had taken the aniwer out of Mefiphilus his mouth, and not given him liberty to ſpeake, being 
demanded the queſtion why So/oz dranke not? and like Ic was that he ſhould have anlwered in 
his behalfe. Then 1ne/iphilus rendered this reaſon and faid 3 That he wiſt well So/oz was of this 
opinion, that the proper worke of everyart and faculty, as well divine as humane, was rather the 
effe& and thing by 1t wrought, than that whereby it was effefted ; and the end thereof rathet 
than the meanes tending therero : for {o I ſuppoſe that a weaver will ſay, that his worke is to make 
2 web for a mantle, a coat or ſuch a robe, and not to ſpoole, winde quils,lay his warp, ſhoot oute, 
or riſe and let fall the weights and ſtones hanging tothe loom : Alſothat the worke of aimith is 
toſoder iron, or tO give the temper of ſicel for the edge of an axe head rather then any other thing 
needfu)l ro ſuch an effe&t, ro wit, the kindling of coles and ſetting them on fire, or thepreparing of 
any ſtone-girt ſerving for the former purpoſe, Semblably, a carpenter or maſon emploied in ar- 
chite&ure, would much more comp!aine and finde fault w ith us, 1f wee ſhould ſay that neither a 
ſhip nor an houſe were their worke, but the boaring of holes intimber with an augre or the tem- 
pering of morter, In like manner would the muſes take exceeding oreat indignation,and not with- 
out good cauſe, it we ſhould think that their works were either harps, lutes, pipes, and ſuch in- 
ſtruments of muſick: and not the reforming and inſticurion of folks manners, the dulcing and ap- 
peaſng oftheir paſſions who delight inſong, harmony, and muſicall accord, Andeven ſo we muſt 
confeſſe that the worke 6f Venns 1s not carnall company and medling of two bodies 3 nor of Bac- 
chas, wine-bibbing and drunkennefſe. but tather mirth and ſolace, affeRioratelove, muruall amity, 
converſation, and familiarity one with another, which are procured unto us thereby : for theſe be 
the works indeed which Plato calleth divine and heavenly: and theſe he ſaith that he defired and 
purſued when he grew aged and was well leptin yeers,” For I aſſure you Yen: is the work-mi- 
lireſſe of mutuall concord, ſolace and benevolence between men and women, mingling and mel- 
ting (as it were) together with the bodies,their ſoules alſo,by the meanes of pleaſure : Bacchnslike- 
wiſe in many who before had no great familiarity together, nor any knowledge and acquaintance 
to ſpeak of, by ſoftning and moiſtning the hardneſſe of rheir manners, and chat by the meanes of wine 
(like as fire worketh iron to be gentle and pliable) hath engendred a beginning of commixtion 
andincorporation one with another, True it 1s I mffi needs fay,that when tuch perſonages are mer 
and aſſembled rogerher, as Peria»der hath hither invited, there is no need either of cup or flagon 
forto bring them acquainted: for the muſes ſerting in mids before them a cup of ſobriety, ro wit, 
their conference and ſpeech,wherein theteis not only tote of pleaſure and delight, bur alſo of eru- 
dition, learning, and ſerious matter, doexcite,drench, enlarge and ſpread abroad by the meancs of 
diſcourſe and talk, the aimiable joy of ſuch gueſts, ſuffering for the molt partthe wine, pot or fla- 
gonto ſtand (till above the cup orgobler: a thing that Heſiodys forbad expreſly among ſuch as could 
Skill better to carouſe than to diſcourſe, And whereas we read thusin Homer : 
For howſotver other Greeks 
 . thatweare their haire ſo long, 
Doe drinke about their meaſure juſt 
allowed them among : 
Your cup [ ſee ſtards ever full, 
n0 gage tayon is ſet), 
But harty draughts you may carouſe, 
a z0 mana there is to let,- | RE 
Methinks 1 heare and underſtand hereby, that our ancients called this manner of drinking 
one to another by way of challenge and provocation Aaergiy, according to thetearmeghar Ho- 
mer giveth it, and{o every man dranke a certaine meaſure in order : yea, and afrerwarlls (like as 
Ajax did)each one divided portions of fleſh to his nextfellow fitting atrhe boord:Now when Mve- 
Jpbilm had thus ſaid: Cherf.z5 the Poet, whom lately Periander had quir of certaine imputations 
Charged upon him, and who was newly returned into his fayour at the earneſt regizeſt of Chilon? 
Aa 
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: they themſelves broyght with great ceremony into their Temple, the enſignes and mo 
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L would gladly know (quoth he) whether Jupiter gage the reſt of the gods with a certaine mex 
ſure and ſtint of drinking, (for that they ule ro drink one to another when they, dine and { 
with him) like as Agamemnon dealt by the Princes of the Greeks, when they were at his rahle 
Then Cleodemw: If it be true (quoth he) friend Cherſzas as you and other Poegs do ſay, thar cer- 
raine doves flying hardly and with great difficulty over the rocks called Play, bring ynto Ju 
piter thar celeſtiall meat named Ambroſia; think you nothkewite that he had much adoe tg oet 
the heavenly drink Nettar, and that he had bur ſmall fore thereof, whereby he could nat chule 
but make ſpare and give of it to every one according to meaſure? Yes verily (quogh Cherſs) apd 
peradyenture they had it diſtribnted equally among them: bur fince we are allen againe imo; 
freſh diſcourſe of houſe-keeping, which of you will goe onand finiſh the reſt which remawerhto 
be ſaid thereof ? Then Cleobulus inferred this ſpeech and ſaid: As for wiſe men indeed, thelay 
(quoth he) hath giventhem a preſcriptmeaſure ; bur as touching fools,I will rell you a tale which 
I heard my mother once relateunto a brother of mine: The time was (quoth ſhe) that the Moan 
praied her mother to make her apetticoar fit and proportionable for her body : Why, howisi 
poſſible (quoth her mother)that I ſhould knit ox weave oneto fit well about thee,cantidering that 
I feethee one while full, another while croiflant or inthe waine, and pointed with tips of hom, 
and ſometime againe halfround ? Even ſo (friend Cherſi4) a manis not able ro ſer down a definite 
and juſt proportion of ſubftance and goods to mainteinan houſe unto a fooliſh ornaughty yerſan; 
for ſuch a one hath need one while of this thing, and another while of char,according to his divers 
defires and variable events and occaſions,much like to eſops dog,who as he fairh, inthe winter 
ſeaſon ſhrinking together,andlying round for cold, wherewith he 1s ready to be frozen and Ratved, 
is of mind to build himſelfe an houſe: bur in ſummer when he lies ſleeping firetched our at length, 
he thinks himlelfe to be very great, and (uppoſerh it aneedlefle thing ro build an houle, and bejides 
no ſmall peece of work to ſet up a frame bigge andlarge enough ro receive his body, See you 
not likewiſe O Cher/ias, that theſe kinde of folke will be thought now bur ſmall and livtle, 
and reſtraine themſelves into a narrow compaſle, propoling forlooth a freight and laconi- 
call manner of life ; but anon all art once they will bee aloft, and if they may not have al 
thar they ſee, and poſleſle nor onely the eſtate of private perſons, bur alſo of Kings and Princes, 
they are undone for ever, andcomplaine as if they were pined and ready to dye for hunger: ar 
which words Chzrſias held his peace, Bur Cleodemus then began and ſaid: Howbeit, we all ke 
(quoth he)rhat you my maſters your ſelves who are ſage and wiſezhave your goods and polleflions 
unequally dealc among you, ifa man would go about to meaſure and count them, True indeed 
my good friend (anſwered Cleobalus againe) and this is becauſe the law (like unto a good wearer 
or knitter) hath given unto every one of us that which is fit, tytable and convenient for vs 3 and 
evenſo you your ſelfe, Sir, in your direCtion fordier, nouriſhment and pnrgivg of your patientsby 
reaſon, after the ps (as it were) of law, do nor ſerthem down receits and orders all alike, 
bur ſuch as areagreeable and meer for every one, Upon this ſpeech A4rdalus replied, ſaying: How 
then ? Is there a law that commandeth Epimenides here our familiar friend, and Sofor's hoſte tg fot- 
beare all other viands, and by raking onely inhis mouth a little of the compoſition called Alimpn, 
which hath vertue to put-by hunger (which pleaſant eleQuary or confe&ion hee makerh himfk) 
ro continue a whole day without meat and drink, without dinner and ſupper, This ſpeech moved 
attention and {ilence in the whole company there in place: onely Thales after a jocund and metty 
manner anſwered: That Epimenides did well and wiſdy not to bufie and trouble himſelte abou 
grinding corn, baking meale, or dreflinghis own meats (as Pirracus did:) formy ſelfe (quoth he) 
whites I was 1n the Ifle Lesbos, heard a wench®ta forrein Country, as ſhe turned the quern about, 
fing thus,Grind mill, Grind; foreven Pittacxs the King of Great 1itzlenezis a miller and gripdeth, 
Bur Solon {aid ; Iwonder much Ardalus, that you never read in He/jodus his Poem, the receit df 


the _— of that mans diet : for he was the firſt who gave unto Epimenides the ſeeds ofthis 
nouriſhment, and taught him to ſearch : 


In Mallowes and im Aſphadels, 
which grow on every ground : 
What uſe and profit manifold, 
for man there may be found. 

Why? think you (quorh Periander) that Hefodwus had any ſuch meaning in that verſe;and not 14- 
ther (as he isalwaies a greatpraiſer of ſparing and frugality) that he exhorted ns unto theſimplel 
viands, as to thoſe which were moſt pleaſant: for ſurely the Mallow is goodto eat, and the Aſphor 
dell ſtem very ſweet in taſte: asfor thoſe which the Phyſicians name Alimaand Adipſa, thatist0 
ſay, putting-by hunger and thirſt; I heare ſay and underftand, that they be medicines and not 
meats,and that among other ingredients that go to their making,they receive honie and a certain 
barbarpus kind of cheeſe,befides many other ſeeds which are cafie enough to come by: for how 
elſe ſhould not as (as we readin Heſiodws) 

T he plow beam. hang aloft in ſmothrie ſmoake, 
: J The oxe and mule ceaſe both ta draw, in yohe, R 
if need thete were of ſo gear proviſion ? Bur I marvell much Solo, at your hoſte, that hails 
bur lately celebrated a ſolemy fealt of Purification among the Delians, hee obſerved not how 
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— nc andprimitive nouriſhment ofmankind ? and namely, among other things tery:com- 
of the — of themſelves withourmans hand, the Mallow and the Aſphodelt which 
won Yo (itis very probable and like) that Hefodu alto recommended untous for their fimpli- 
om. 4 profir, Not in thoſe regards onely (quoth Azacharſ;s).bur for that they both, rhe one as 
well pn other, axe commended aseſpeciall herbs for the health of man, True (quoth Cleod: mc) 
Js” oreat reaſon you have fo to tay: tor Heſjodus was well ſeenvin phyhick, as may appear by thac 
which he hath written ſo exa&tly and skilfully of dier, and-che regiment of our feeding, - of rhe 
manner of 


rempering wine, of the vertne and goodnefle of water, the uſe of baines, baths; -and 
women, of the time of keeping company with them, and of the poſitureofinfants in thewombe, 
and when they ſhould be born. Bur to judze aright, eEſope.had more reaton that Epimeiidesto 
arow him/elfe the diſciple of Heſiodus, for thetalk which the hauke had with the vightingall gave 
unto e/Eſope the firlt beginning of this faire, variable, and many-rongued learning of his, Butwil- 
lino I am to heare Solo 3 for very like it 15, that he having lived and conyverſed 10 familiarly niany* 
yerrs together with Epimenides at. Athens, asked of him. oirentimes, - and knew tull well upon 
what accident or occaſionand for what purpoſe he choſe andtollowed rhisRrairconrie of life, And 
what need .was there (quoth, Solon) to demand that of him ? .for all the world knowtth, and 
moſt evident it is, that as the greateſt and moſt ſoveraign good of man) 15 to have no need-at-all 
ofnourture 3 ſo the next unto-1t15 to require the leaſt nouriſhment that 1s : Not. to (quoth Cleode- 
mas) if I may be ſo bold as to ſpeake my mind: For Ido nor think that the-foveraigngood of thati' 
is to eat nothing,eſpecially when the cable is laid and furniſhed with meat ;- for to take away the 
viands fer thereupon, 1s as much as to ſubvert rhe Altar, and'{acritice unto the gods, and to 0- 
verthrow the-amity and hoſpitality among men, And like as Thales ſaith + Thar it the earth 
were taken outof the woxld, there mult of nereffity enſue a generall confuhon of all rings ;' even 
ſo we may ſay, put down the;board;you do as much as ruinite the whole houſe 3 for with it you 
aboliſh fire which keepeth rhe houle 3 the tutelar deiry of Yea; the amiable cuſtome of drinking 
rogerher out of one boul and cup ; the laudable manner of featting ot friends 3 the kind taſhion of 
entertaining ſtrangers, and all reciprocall hoſpitalicy, and mutuall uſage of gueſts ; which be rhe 
principall and moit courteous converſations that can be deviſed among men one with anorher : and 
to ſpeake the ſumme more truely 3 farewell then, all che {eernefle: of humane lite and ſociety, in 
caſe there be allowed any retreit at all, ſolace and paſſion apart trom buſineſſe and affairs, where- 
of the need of ſuſtenance and the preparation thexero belonging, yeelderh moſt marter; and at- 
foordeth the greateſt part, Moreover, the miſchiefe hereof would reach asfarre as to agticiſſ- 
ture, and that were great pity,confidering that if husbandry were laid down with the decay 'and 
rvine thereof, there would eniue againe a rude and deformed face of the wholeeatrh,as being neg- 
k&ecd,and not clenied from truitlefle trees, buſhes:and weeds,and overflowed with the 1hr:datis 
on of waters.and rivers running out of their channels ro' and: fro! withour order:tor want of 'go0d 
husbandry, andthe o1ligent hand of man : over and beſides, : perifhi there ſhallwich ir, all 'arrs and 
handicrafts,which the table maintainerh and keeperh jo trainey'givang unto theta theif foundation 
and matter, inſuch {ort asthey willcome allto nothing, if.you rake itaway : nay more than tHat ; 
What will become of religionand worſhip done-tovrhe gods ? tor turely, men will exhibit bur little 
or none honour at all unto the Sunne, and much lefle unto r:e Moon, as having novght elſe from 
them but their light and heat only : and who will erercaule.an altarto be reated and furniſhed as 
It ought to be,to Fzpiter,for ſending down ſeaſonable rain,or tp Ceres the patroneſle of agriculture, 
orto Neptune the protector of trees and plants? who yygillever atter offer any ſacrifices unto them? 
how ſhall Bacchxs be the author of joy and mirth, if we have no more any need of that pleaſant li- 
quorof wine which he giverh ? what ſhall we-facrifice? what ſhall we poure uponthe raw? what 
oblations ſhall we offer utito the gods? and whereof ſhall we preſent any firſt ſruits? In one word; 
this abuſe would bring with it a torall ſubverfion;; and generall confuſion of thebeſt and chieſet 
things, True it is, that to follow allkind of pleaſures, and inevery manner, were brutiſhnels ; lhd 
even ſotoflye them all,and inno wiſe to embrace tkem,were nolefle tolly and ſotriſhnefle, The ſoit 
may wellenough enj oy. other pleaſures and delights,which are better and more-noble;but the bed 
canfind nonear all more harmlels and honeſtzro content it ſelfe with,than to-eatand deink; where? 
y it 1s fedand nouriſhed;athing that there isnomanbur he both knowerh and acknowledgeth} ini 
regard whereof.menuſe to ſer and ſpread their tables in publike and openplaces,foreo eatand drink 
toeerner in the broad day light ; 'whereas to take thepleaſure of Yenxs,they wait forthe night: and 
&k allthe darkrefle they can. ſuppoſing it to be as beaſtly and ſhameleſs'to do-the one in -publike 
ana common, as.notat alltodo the other, bur forbeare ir alrogerher, When Cleoderins herewith 
brake off and ended his ſpeech, 1followed intheſame traine;and ſeconded his words in this wifes 
ut you overpaſſe onething beſides,namely,that by! this means,! together with our-food'and rion1 
nſment.we-baniſh and drive away all fleep:-now if thetebe nofleep, :there will be-no dreams; 
and ſo by conſequence,we may bid farewell ro a moſt ancient kinde of oracle and divination which' 
we have by them, Over and beſides, our life. will bealwaies atter one faſhion, andro'no purpoſe, 
_.1n vaine ſhall the ſoul be clad(as a man would{ay)within the bodyiſeeing that theipreaceſt miſt»! 
cr, and the principall parts of the ſaid body were made and framed>by nature for'rglerveas inRifif® 
ments of nouriſhment;as for example.rhe rongue.che teeth,cheftomick and the liver, &c.for there 
8nothung in the whole ſtruRture ard compoſition of mans body; that eirher lierh Rill ad idle, or is 
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erdeined for any otheruſe ; infomuch as whoſoever hath no need of food, neederh nor the body 
alſo; which is as much toſay, as that he (tandethinno need of himſelſe ; tor every one ofygd 
confilt as well of body as ſoule. Thus much may lerve for my part, to have ſpoken in the defents 
of the belly ; now if Soon orany other have ought ro ſay and object againt it, by way of accu. 
tion, ready we are and diſpoſed to. give him the hearing, Yes mary (quoth Solon) unleſſe wee 
would be reputed of lefſe judgement and underſtanding then the Egyptians, who ripping open the 
belly of a dead body, ſhew iruntothe Supne, and cat away the guts and entrailes together Mich 
the paunch, inro arnnning river 3 bur afterwards, when they have thusrid away the garbage, wy 
cleanſed the corps, the reft they imbalme and be carefull of: tor to ſay a.truth, theie inwards, he 
the very pollution and inquination of the fleſh, and to ſpeake properly, the very hell Of our bo 
dy 3 forſo they ſay, that the place of the damnedis full of (T wor nor what) horrible riveisa 
winds confuſed together with fire and dead carcafſes, For no creature living is nouriſhed with 
food tharliveth 3 burwe (in killivg thoſe creatures which have ſoules, 6rin deſtroying lants, heche 
and fruits which participate likewite of life, inaſmuch as we ſee them to be nounttd and Bom) 
do.evill, and finne very grievouſly; toralmuch as whatfoever 1s tranſrtiured and turned into ang. 
ther, loſerh that nature which it had before, and wholly is corrupred, for to become nouriſhmen 
ro another, As for abtinence from earing of fleſh, as (by reporr) Orpheys did in old ime, isrit 
a ſubri]l ſhift of Sophiſtry, rhan any perfect ſhunning or torbearing of thoſe {innes which re CO 
mirred in de.iciousfare, and ſuperfluons gormandize 3 but the onely wayrto avoidenormity int 
behalte, and themeanes to keep a mans ſelte pertectly pure and undekiled, according to the abſolute 
rule of juſtice, is to be content with that which 1s within himſelfe, and to live withour defre 
of any thing without, whatſoever: but hethatis by God framed to that nature and condition,thr 
without the dammage and hurt of anorher, he cannot poſſibly preſerve his own being and ſake; 
unto him he harh given a nature which will continually move him to injuſtice, and to combi 
wrong. Were it not then (my goodfriend Diocles) very meet and requiſite to cut off together mh 
injucice and fnfulneſſe, the belly.omack, and liver, yea,and all othet ſuch parts which give uno 
us the appetite ofnorhing inthe world that 1s honeſt,but reſemble partly the inftruments of acock, 
and veſlels of the kitchin, to wit, chopping-knives, cawdrons, pots and kettles.andin part arelike 
unto theutenſils of a mill, ofa chimney, oven or furnace, or ſuch tools as ſerve eitherto dis pits, or 
be uſed in bake-honſe or paſixy ? for to fayatrath, you may plainly fee and perceive that the 
ſoule in many menierh hidden within the body, as K werelh a certainmil-houſe, rurning round 
continually (as one would ſay) about aquern, inpurſuit after the neceſſities thereof, evenas ne 
here ere-while perceived by experience in our 'ownlelves, when we neither ſay norheard, nt 
regarded one another; but every ohe of us -inclining forwzrd- and Roopine down to ourn- 
Quuals,,. ſerved our owneneed and looked: to ourtord, bur now. when'the tables beetaken up, 
you ſee, having chaplets of flowers on our heads.we take delight in devifing together, and holdty 
honeſt diſcourſes, we rejoice infellowſhip and ggod company.we paſs the time away in eaſe andte- 
poſe, being once come to that points that we haveno more any deſire or need of nouriſhment: | 
hen we cou!d hoidus ſoftill, and cominue while welive in this preſent ate, ſo that weneither 
ared want and poverty, nor yet knew what wascovebouineſſe and defice of riches, ſhould wenv: 
lead (think you) a blefled andeabe life, as havtngleiſure to converſe rogerher, and joy inour mt- 
ruall ſociety ? For,know well this; that looking after the needlefſe ſuperfluities immediatelyeis 
eth upon the appetite and deſire. of things neceflary, But whereas Cleobulus is of this opinion, 
thar needs there mult be meat and food, to the end that there might be rables,and ſtanding cupsty- 
on them, that men may drink one to another ; alſo that they might ſacrifice tro dame Ceyes and het 
daughter Proſerpiza: another man may as well and truly ſay : There ought to bee wartes andbit 
tels, to the end that we may have wals and forrifications for our Cities, Arcenals for our nat) 


o tothe 
gods, offer ſacrifices thereupon, called Hecatomphonia, according as they ſay,there is 4 acme im- 
Porting ſo much, among the Meſenians, Or all one it were as it ſome other ſhould bee angjy a 
offended. with health, ſaying: Ir were great pitry, if becanſe there are none ſick any more, ther 
{hovld bee no uſe of eahe beds; fine.linnen ſheets, ſoft pillowes and coverings; nor any needto 
facpifice unto e/fſcylapirs or other gods, to divert and turne away our maladies ; and ſo the at 
of phyſick, wich-all the tools, inſtruments, drugs and medicines belonging thereto, becalt aſd: 
3pd negle&ed withour honour and regard, For whar ods is there between the one and the othe; 
con{idering that, wee. received food asa medicine to cure our hunger ? Beſides, all they that ket 
a certeine dit, are; ſaid to cute themſelves, uſing this remedy, not as a pleaſure eightſom: 
and defireable,: bur. as meanes to content and ſarisfie narnre, For ſurely we may reckon 9 
paines than pleaſures, that come unto a man by his feeding ; or to ſpeake more truely. the pit 
ſure of eating. hath bur alittle place, and conrinverh as ſmall a while in mans body 3 bu the tro 
ble; and .diffigylty which it-hath:-in providing and preparing, with how many ſhameful incon\e- 
mences and painefull travels ir. peſtereth us, what ſhould I relare unto you? for 1 ſu oe, hatin 
regard of all theſe vexations, Homer took upon himto prove, that the gods diednor, by Sup 
ment, that they receivedno fodd : obt r11.91%% TOME 0s | 
$2.10 3 4. For neithenzat they bread in heaven, 
nor pleaſant wine doe drinks 
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Thus bloodleſſe ſince they be, we them 

immortall name and thinke, 
As if by theſe verſes he would give usto underſtand, that oureating and drinking is not onely the 
meanes of our life, bur alſo the caule of our death: for thereupon a number of diſeaſes take hold 


of our bodies, which ate gathered within the ſame, and proceed no leflefrom fulneſſe thanemp - 


rinefſe, and many times we have more adoe ro concoet, conſume, and diſſipate our food, than 
we had to get and provide it, And much like asitthe daughters of Danazs were in doubt what to 
do, and what life to lead,or how tobe emploied, aſter they were delivered and freed once from 
their ſervile take impoled upon them, for to filltheir runne boared full of holes 3 evenſo doubt 
we(in cale we Were come tothis paſſe, as to ceaſe from fluffing and crammingrhis unſatiable fleſh 
of ovts, which will never lay Ho, with all ſorts of viandsthar land or lea may affoord) what wee 
ſhouid do ? and all becauſe tor want of experience and knowledge what things be good and honeſt, 
we love allour life time to ſeek for to be provided of neceſliries : and likeas they who have been 
{laves along time, after they come once to be delivered from ſervitude, do of themtelves, and for 
themſelves che very ſame ſervices, which they were wont to perform for their maſters, when they 
were bound; even fo, the ſoule raketh now great paines and travel] to feed the body, but if once 
ſhe might bediiſpatched and diſcharged trom this yoke of bondage, no ſooner ſhall ſhe finde her 
ſelfe free and at berty, but ſhe will nouriſh and regard her ſelfe, ſhe will have aneie then to the 
knowledge ofrhe truth, and nothing ſhall pluck her away, or divert and withdraw her from it. 
Thus much O Nicharchus as touching thoſe points which were then delivered concerning nou- 
ziſhment, But before thar Solon had tuily finiſhed his ſpeech, Gorgias the brother of Periander en- 
tred into the place, being newly returned from Tearu-,whither he had been ſent before by occa- 
fion of (1 wot not what) oracles, tor to carry thither certaine ob/ations unto Nepteve, and to doe 
factifice unto him 3 we all faluted him and welcomed him home ; but Periander his brother com- 
ming toward, kiſſed him, cauſing him afterwardsto ft down by himtelfe upon the bed fide,. where 
he made relaticn unto him alone of certaine newes, Periander gave good earennto his brother, 
and ſhewed by his countenance thar he wasdiverſly affeted.,and very paſſionate uponthart which 
he heard him to report ; and by his vilage it ſeemed one while that he ſorrowed and grieved, ano- 
therwhile that he was angry and offended ; he made ſemblant for a time, as if he diſtruſted and 
would not give creditunto him, and anon againe he ſeemed asmuch to wonder and ſtand in ad- 
miration 3 10 theend he laughed, and ſaid unto us: Very gladly would I our of hand recount un- 
ro you, the tidings which my brother hath told me, bur hardlydare 1, neither will I be over-haſty 
ſo to do, for fear of Thales, whom I have heard otherwiſe ro ſay : Thar well wee might make re- 
port of newes that be probable, and like to betrue 3 bur rouching things impoſſible, we ovghtr al- 
cogether forto hold our peace, Hereupon Bzas: But as wiſe a ſaying (quoth he)was this of Thales: 
That as we ought not to beleeve our enemies in things that be credible, {5 wee are not to diſcredit 
our ſriends exenin thoſe things that are incredible, For mine own part,I think verily by this ſpeech 
ot his.that he took thoſe for his enemies who were lewd and fovuliſh, and reputed for friends ſuch 


as were goodand wiſe, I would adviſe you therefore (O Gorgias) that either you would declare 


your neves here before all this company, or rather reduce that narration which you come with- 
all to pronounce aloud unto us, into thoſe new kind of verſes which are called Dithyrambes, Then 
Gorgi4s ſettale on end, and began to ſpeake in this manner: After we had ſacrificed for the ſpace 
ofthree daics together, andthe laſt day performed in a generall aſſembly all che night a feſtivall ſo- 
lemnity, with piaies and dances along the frond by the lea fide, as the moon ſhoon at full upon 
the ſea, withoutany wind in the world (tiring ar all, ſo as there was agentle generall calme, and 
every thing {till and quiet ; behold we might ditcover afarre off a certainemotion or trouble inthe 
ſea, bending towarda promontory or Cape,andas it approached neerer thereto, raiſed withall a 
little ſcum,and that with a great noiſe by reaſon of the agitation of the water and waves thar it 
made in ſuch ſort,as that all the company of us wordered what it might be, and ran toward the 
place whereunto it ſeemed to make way and bend the courſe for to arrive; but before that wee 
could by any conje&ure gneſſe what it was, (theſwiſtneſle thereof was ſuch) we might evident- 
ly deſcry with our eie a number of Dolphins, ſome ſwimming round about it thicke together, 0- 
thers dire&ingthe whole troop toward the eafieſt and gentleſt landing-place of the bank.andſome 
there wereagain,that followed behind as it were in the rereward:now in the mids of all this troop, 
there appeared abovethe water I wot not-what lump or maſſe of a body floting aloft, which wee 
could neither diſcern nor deviſe what it was, untill ſuchrime as the ſaid Dolphins all cloſe together, 
and ſhooting themſelves into the ſhore, landed upon the bank a man bothalive and alſo moving ; 
which done they returned toward the rock or promontory aforeſaid,leaping and dancing wantonly 
35 1tſhould ſeem for very joy more then they did before: which the greateſt part of our compan 

(quoth Gorgias) ſeeing,were ſo greatly afraid, that they fled from the ſea amain all amaſed ; my ſelte 
with lome few others. took better hearr and approached near, where we found that it was Arivn 
the harper, who of himſelfe told ro us his name, and eafie he was otherwiſe to be known, for that 
he had the ſame apparell which hee was wont to weare when he plaied in publike place upon his 
ap: So we took him up incontinently and brought him intoa tent (for harm he had none in the 
world, fave only that by reaſon ofthe ſwittneſle and violent force of his carriage he was weary and 
leemed ready tofaint) where we heard from his mouth a ſtrange tale, and to all men incredible, 
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ving been of Jorg rime reſolved to returne out of 7taly, and ſo much the, rather, becauſe Perigy. 
:r had written unto him for to make hatie and come away upon the firtt Opportunity Preſemg 
ro him of a Corinthian Carrick that made faile from thence, he preſently embarked, but ng ſo0- 
ner were they come into the broadand open ſea, and that with a gentle gale of wind, but he per 
ceived that the Mariners conſpired togerher for to take away his lite, whereof the pilor himſ; 
alſo of the ſame ſhip gave him advertiſement ſecretly, namely, that they intended to py the 
thing in execution that might, Arios thus finding himſelfe deſtitute of all ſuccour, and ng 
knowing what todo 3 it came into his mind as it were by a certeine heavenly and divine inſj. 
ration ( whiles he had yetſome time tolive) tor to adorn his body with thoſe ornaments whichhe 
accuttomed to put on when he was to play upon his harptor aprizein ſometrequent Theater; tg 
che end that rhe ſame habir might ſerve him tor his funerall weed now at his death; and wirhall 
ſing a dole{ull-ſorg and lamentable ditty betcre his departure out of this life, andnot to ſhew hin. 
ſelte inchis caſc letie generous then the {wans : being therefore thus arraied and decked accordine. 


unlefſe it were to us who ſaw the end andiifluethereof, Forthis Aron reported unto us,tha,, 


-ly, and doing the mariners to wit before hand.that he had a wonderfull defire ro chant a ſonnet 


hymn unto Apollo Pythins, for the ſafety of himſelte, che ſhip and all thoſe fellow-paſlengers whb 
were within it,he Hood upright on his tectin the poopcloſe to the ſhip fide, & after he had ſony. 
ded a certain invocation or praicts tothe ſea-gods,he chanted rhe canticle beforeſaid;and as he wx 
in the mids of his ſong,the ſunne went downand ſeemed ro ſettle within the ſea,and with thatth 

began to diſcover Pe/oponneſus, Thenthe Mariners who could no longer ſtay nor tarty for thedark 
night, came toward torto kill him; when he ſaw their naked ſwords drawne, and beheldthe 
foreſaid Pilot how he covered his face, becauſe he would not ſee ſo villainous a ſpeRacle, heecs 
himtelfe over ſhip-boord, and leapt as farre into the ſea from the ſhipas hecould ; but beforethx 
his whole body was under the water, the Do!phins made haſte, and from beneath were readyy 
bear him up for finking, Full of ſear ard perturbation of ſpirit he was at firſt, inſomuch as bew 
allonied thereat, he wilt not what it might be ; bur within a while after, perceiving that hes 
carried ateaſe, and iecirga great flote o: Dolphins environing gently round about him, andtht 
they ſucceeded and ſeconded one another by turnes,tor to take the charge of carrying him, asit it 
had been a ſerviceimpoſed upon them all, and whereunto they were neceflarily obliged; andſee- 
ing belides that the Cairicke was agood way behind (by which he gatitered that he went apace, 
and was a carricd away wath great celerity :) he was not (quoth Gorgias) fo teartull of death, or 
deſirous otherwiſe to live, as hehadan ambitious dehre to arrive once at the haven of ſafery, to 
the end that.the world might know that he ſtood in the grace and favour of the gods, and thathe 
repoſcd an aſiured beitefe and ftirme afhance in them, beholding as hee did the skie full offtarry 
the Moone arii:ng pure and cleere with exceeding brighrnefle, and the whole fea about hm 
ſmooth and cajme 3 bur that the courſe of theſe Dolphins traced our a certaine way and path, b 
that he thought thus within himſelfe, that the divine juſtice had not one eie alone, bur as mir 
ny cies as there were ſtarres inthe heaven, and that God beheld all about whatſoever wasdee 
both by ſcaand lana: Which cogitartons and thovghrs of mind (quoth he) mightily ſrengie- 
ned and uttained my body, which otherwiſe was ready to faint and yield with travell and wer 
rineſle: finally, when the Dolphins were come as farre as to the great promontory of Tenau, 
ſo high and lieep, they were very wary and carefull that they ran not upon it, but rurned gent 
at one fide, arid ſyom behindir along the coaſt, as ifrhey wouid have conducted a bark ſafe and 
{ound.to a ſure bayand landing place, whereby he perceived evidently that carried he was thus 
the guidance of the divine providen. e, After that Ario» (faid Gorg:as)had madeallthis diſ-ourſew- 
to us,I enquired of him where he thought that the ſhip aboveſaid intended ro arrive, At Corind 
(quoth he) withour all doubr,bur ic willbe very late firlt, for ir being roward evening when Ile: 
into the ſea,I ſuppoſe thar I wascarried upon the Dolphins backs nolefle thena courleof five int- 
dred furlongs, and no ſooner was I from ſhip-boord, but there enſued preſently a great calm atſez, 
Moreover,Gorgias {aid : That he having learned the names aſwell of the ſhip-mafter. as of the Pilot, 
and withall known what badge or enligne the ſhipcarried, made our certainepinnaces, and thoſ 
manned with ſouldiers, for to 6bſerve what Creeks, commodious Baies. and landing-places the 
were upon the ſaidcoalt; buras for Arioz, Gorgias conveied him ſecretly with him, for fearek! 
the Mariners ſhould have had any advertiſement of his delivery and ſafery.they might flie away 

eſcape: Bur as God would have t,every thing fell ont ſo, as we might ſee (quoth Gorgs2s) the 10 
immediate hand ojthe divine power ; forat oneand the ſame inſtant that Iarrived here, Thad 
relligence alſo that the ſaid ſhip wasfallen into the hands of thoſe ſouldiers whom Ifer ont 3 and/s 
the Mariners and paſſevgers within it were taken all priſoners, Herenpon Periander comman® 

Gor2:as preſently to ariſe toapprehend them and lay them up faſt in cloſe priſon, whereno perſon 
might have accefſe unto themzor certifie them that Ario» was alive and ſafe, Then £ſop: : Mock01 
now (qucth he) atmy jayes and crowes that talk and tell tales,when you ſee thar Dolphins al = 
in tais wiſe play their yourhfull parts,and atchieveſuchprowefles, Nay (quorh I then) we a9 
ro report, eſop:. another narration like to this, which hath been ſet downin writing, and rece!- 
ved tor currant and good thele thouſand veers paſſed and more, even from the daies of 7 and 4 
rhamas, Then Soloa taking occaſion of ſpeech by thele words : yea, bur theſe matters, O m__ 
(quoth he) concerne the gods more neerly, and ſurpaſſe our puiſſance ; bur as for that vi " 
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befell ro Hefiodw, was a meer humane accident, and not impertinent unto. us, for I ſuppoſe you 


have heard the hiſtory told, No I aſlure you (quoth 1:) Bur worth It is the hearing(quoth Solar 
a2aine,) And thus by report 1t was, Acertaine Milefan with whom as it ſhould ſeem Heſ;- 
aus had familiar acquaintance, inſomuch as they lodged, eat and drunke rogether ordinarily in 

the Ciry of Locres, kept their hoſts daughter, and abuled her body, ſo as inthe end he was taken 

with che manner, Now was Hefiodrs ſulpe&ed to haye been privy to him of this villany from 

che very beginning 3 yeaand to have keptrhe door and aflifted himin concealing the ſame, whereas 

indeed he was inno taulr ar all, nor cuipable any way 3 howbeit, by means of falſe ſutpitions and 

fnifter turmizes of people, hee incurred much anger, and was hardly thought of, neither could' 
he avoidche unjuſt impucations of the world: forthe brethren of the young damoſell lay in am- 
buſh for him neer unto a wood abolit Locyi, fer upon and flew him outright, tovether with his 
ſervantoor page, Troilus, who tended upon him, Aiter this murther committed, and their bo-' 
dies calt into the ſea, ir chan-ed that the corps of Tro-/z4being carried forth into the river D.p/< 
1, teſted upon a rock environed and daſhed routd abonr with the water,and the ſame nor farre 
fromthe ſea, which rock thereupon took his name, and 1s 10 called/ar this day, ' But the dead 

body of Hefrodzs,' immediarely from the land was received by a float orrroop of Dolphins,and by 
them carried as farre as tothe Capes Rhvon and Molychria, It fortuned at the very ſame time that: 
the Citizens of Locri, held afolemn afſembly, and celebrared fet1vall ſacrifices, called Rhia, which. 
they perform even at this day alio'in rhe very ſame place with great magnificence and fate: this 
corps being eſpied floating coward them, (you may'wellthink) 'cauſed all the company there to 
marvell not a lictle, who thereupon ftanne all co the ſhoare, 'and taking knowledse that ir was 


' the corps of Heſiodws, becauleit ſeemed*reſh killed;they ]aid all other butinefſe apart, and with all 


ſpeed,ſenrabour and made inquifnion of this murther, by reaſon ot the great renownand name that 
went of Hefiodus: and this they followed with ſuch diligence, thar quickly they found our the 
murtherers, whom aſter they were apprehended, rheyrhrew alive headlong prelently into the ſea, 
drowned them ar:d razed their houle, Now -was'the Corps'of Hej7:dzs enterred neerunto rhe 
Temple Nemeium; howbeit, few ſtrangers there be that know ofthis his Sepulcher, for concealed 
of purpole it is, by reaſon of the Orctionenians who made fearch' for it (by report) and were deti- 


% 
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rous by the appointment of certaine Oraclesto take up his'reliques, and bury them in their Conn- 


try.If chen the Dolphins be ſo kind and lovingly affected ro thedead,much moreprobable itis,that 
they be willing and ready to help thoſe who are alive,eſpecially if they be drawnand allured by the 
ſound ofthe pipes,fluits or other harmonie:for who is there of us all that knowerhnot how theſe 
creatures aredelighred in ſorgs, following and ſwimming along thoſe veſſels where they hearmu- 
fickgas taking great pleaſure'in the ſongs and muſicall inſtruments of choſe paſſengers, who doe ſing 
orplayina faireand calm ſeaſon : alſo theyare nota little pleaſed to ſee young children ſwimming, 
and they joy and frive to be doufling, badling, anddiving together with them : and therefore pro- 
vided it is by an unwritten law, as touching their ſecurity, that chey ſhould not be hurt; by ver- 
tue whereof none do fiſh for them, no nor do them any harm,nnlefle haply when they chance ro 
be taken in any rets,they hinder the taking of other fiſhes, or otherwiſe hu:t them and then bcuren 
they are,and correRed gently for it, like as little children who-have done amiſs and madea tavir.And 
here I calitomind what Ihave heard recounted for certainty. of the inhabitants of Lesbos, tizer i: 
times paſt withintheir Countrie, thete was a young maiden ſaved by a Dolphin, from peril] ot h.- 
ing drownedin the ſea : but for that Pittachus ſhould know this much better, ic were more reai..n 
that he himlelfe reported it, True it is indeed (quoth Pitrachns) the tale is very notorious, and 
reared by many, For there was an anſwer given by oracle to thoſe founders, who fir peopled 
Lesbos;that whenin ſailing upon the ſea they arrived ata rock called Meſſogean,that is to'ſay. Me d:- 
terravean.they ſhould cat into the lea for Nepture,a bull,butfor dame Amphitrice,and che Ny;mphs 
Nereides, a virgin a live, Now ſeven principall Conductors and Kings there were of that company 
which were to inhabit there,and Eche/aus made the eighr,expreſly named by the oracle for the plan- 
Livg of acolony, and he as yet a batchelor and unmarried, Now when the other ſeven, who | 
laughters marriageable,and yer unwedded,caſt lots amongrhemſelves, whoſe daughter ſhould be o:- 
tered(as is beforeſaid)it fell our ſo,that the lot light upon the daughter of Smintheus; hertherefore 
they arraied with rich robes, and adorned with coſtly jewels of gold for that purpoſe, and bcing 
come to theplace appointed after they had made their praiers and oraiſons accordingly, as iniuch a 


»Cale,and werenow at the very point tothrow her into the ſea ; a certain young man, one of the 


paſlengers in the ſhip,of a gentle nature and good diſpofition(as ir appeared) whoſe name was En:- 
#:,deing enamoured of the ſaid young damo'ehentred preſently into a reſolution to ſuccour her in 
this extremity.although he {aw well thatit was in manrer unpoſſible, and embracivg her faſt about 
the middle, heecaſt himſelfe and her together into the ſea : andeven then thereran a rumour, al- 
though without any certaine ground or author, howbeir believed by many of the army, that both 
of them werecarried to land and ſaved alive : but atterwards(by report)the ſaid Era!zs was ſeen in 
the Iſle Lesfos, who made relation, that he and ſhee both weremounted upon Dolphins backs and 
ſocarried ſafe to the firmland without any danger.I could rehearſe other range narrations belon- 
ging hereto, more marvelous than theſe, able as well to raviſh with admiration, as toaffe&t with 
eleAation, the minds of any thar ſhall heare them;bur hard it is ro. averrethem all for truezand to 
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117g Proofe thereof, namely : That when there aroſe a mighty huge billow of water abour the | 
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Iſland like a rock, ſo as no men durſt approach neer unto the ſea,Enalz only came thither, 1p A 
number of Polype fiſhes, or poulpes tollowed after her, and accompanied him to the Temy|s 
Neptune,wWhere the biggelt of them brought unto Enalus,a one which he took and dedicated thers 
in memoriall of this miracle; which Rone wecall E: to this day, Butin ſumme (quorh he)ifa my 
knew well the difference berween impoſſible and unuſuall, and could diſtinguiſh between thi 
which is contrary to the order or courſe of natu re,and the common opinion of men, in not helee. 
ving too raſhly,nor diſcrediting a thing too eahily, he might obſerve well from time totime your 
rule O Chil:n, | Nothing overmuch] which you ordein ro be _ After him ſpake Anacharſuſy. 
ins: Thar it is not to be-wondred at, that the goodlieſt and greateſt matters inthe world wer 
done by rhe will and providence of God, conſidering that according to the good and wiſe opinion 
of Thales, there is in all the chieteand principall matters thereof a cerraineoule : for as the ogy 
and inſtrument of the ſoule is the body ; ſo rhe inſtrument of God 1s the ſoule: and like as ws 
dy hath many motions of the owne, bur the greater part of them, and namely thoſe which 
moſt noble, proceed from the ſoule ; even ſo the {oule ikewile doth worke ſome of her operat- 
ons by her own inſtin&, bur inochers ſhe yeelderh her ſelfe to be ordered, turned, managed a 
directed by God, as it plealerh him to uſe her, being indeed ofall inftruments the moſt meet ad 
handſome: for it were a very irange and abſurd thing, that wind, water, clouds and raine, ſhould 
beGods inſtruments,by meanes whereof he nouriſheth and mainteineth many creatures,and where. 
by he defiroieth and overthroweth as many ; and that hee ſhould uſe the miniftery of no lij 
creatures in any worke of his: Reaſon it is yet and probable, that ſeeing ſuch creatures d 
wholly upon the puiſſance and omnipotency of God, that they ſhould ſerve all his morions, ye, 
and obey his wils, and ſecond his purpoſes, more thanbowes are accommodate to the Scyrhians, 
and harps or hautboies to the Greeks, After this ſpeech the Poer Cherfjas made mention ofman 
others who had been miraculouſly, and beyond all hope and expeQationſaved from death, and 
among the reſt he. gave inſtance of Cypſelu the father of Periander,whom,being bur ayoung bahe, 
and infant new born, .certaine bloody murtherers were ſent to kill him, and upon the fot f 
him, for very pitty turned away, and forbare to commit ſobloody a fa& ; bur afterwards bettin- 
king themſelves, and repenting iuch tooliſh compaſſion, they returned back againe to ſeek him ou, 
bur could nor find him, for that his mother had hidden him within alittle corn flasker or (Wig. 
oen hamper, called in Greek Cypſe/e: inremembrance whereof, Cypſe/zs afterwards when he was 
a man dedicated a chappell within the Temple of Apollo in Delphos, as beleeving how at thattime 
hee had been miraculouſly preſerved, and by the hand of God kept from crying, which might 
have bewraied him to the murderers, Then] Pirtacus addreſſing his ſpeech ro Periander, laid 
thus : Cherſias hath done me a greatpleaſure ro mention this Chappell or Cell ; for many a time 
defirous Iwas to know of you what ſhould be the meaning of thole frogs which are ſeen gran 
round about the foot of the palmetree therein ; and what they did concerne either the ſaid 
Apollo, or.the man himſelfe who builr and dedicated the ſaidhouſe, And when Periander wi 
led him to ask _— that queftion, who wiſt well enough what it was, for that it was with | 
Cypſelus at the dedication thereof; Cherfias ſmiied and faid ; I will not expound the myſtery 
thereof, unlefle I may know firſt of them that bee here, whar is meant by theſe old ſaid fawes; 
Nothing too much ; Know thy ſelfe 3 and that other mot, (which hath cauſed ſome: to continie 
ſingleand unmarried, others to forbeare ſureri-ſhip, and many to bediſtruſifull, co be mute and 
filent) to wit, Give thy word and pay: Be ſurety, and be ſure of aſhrewd turne, And whatneedis 
there quoth Pittacus, that we ſhould interpret and declare theſe ſentences, conſidering you {0 
orearly praiſe the fables that e/Eſope hath compoſed, which ſhew the ſubſtance of every one? 
e/£ſope anſwered : So ſaith Cherfzas indeed when he is diſpoſed ro jeſt andbe merry with me : bit 
when he ſpeaketh ingoodearneſt, he afirmeth that Homer was the firſt aurhor of theſe ſentences 
faying that Heffor knew himſelfe well enough,who advancing forward to ſet upon other caprats 
of the Greeks, 
Refuſed well and wiſely for to fight 
; With Ajax, ſoune of Telamon that Knight, 
He ſaith moreover,thatyſesapprovedand commended this ſentence, Nothing too much 3 whenht 
admoniſhed Diomedes intheſe tearms: | 
Sir Diomede, praiſe not me overmuch, 
Ne yet difpraiſe, I love no doings ſuch. | 
And asfor ſureri-ſhip,others are ot opinion that he condemneth itas alewd, naughty, anddange 
rous thing in theſe words: | 
Who ſurcties are for men diftreſt, 
and in calamity, 
 Taſt ofientimes for their kind heart 
: much infortunity, 
But this Poer Cherſas here ſaich : That the fiend Ate,which is as much to ſay as Plague or Infortl- 
nity, was by Jupiter flung downfrom heaven to earth, for that ſhe was preſent ar the caution ® 
warrantiſe which he interpoſedas rouchingthenativity of Hercyler, whereby Jupiter was cru 
vented and overtaken, Then Solos, Seeing it is (0 (quoth he)I am of thismind, that we ſhould g'* 


eare and credit to the mo} wiſe Poet Homer, wholecounſell is this : Since 
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"2: Stncathat the night comes on a pace, 
abi $47 flrpriſed me, © 
Full meet it is her to obey, 
and end our ſpeeches thus. 4 POPE 
we have therefore Bn os in powring out wine and offering itto the Muſes, Neptune 
par ncs 11 yoh\thihk ſo 2600)endti%s out HMembly ind banquer, © Thus Node, 
chis our merry meeting brake up, and was forthat time diſfolyed, 
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Infirufions for them that mannage aff airs of State. 
= ranry in 6 publike qoviernebentybe it of | Prices, Seignorie by people, as it is Rndpetine and 7 RO 


'þ fable 5 ſawearcno leſſe-td feare aparchy.and the hofrible confuſion of thoſe States where every une 
| is aLordai Maſter, T he wiſe man ſaid very well 3 'That a people or City deſtitate of government, 


is nere to'ruine; ' and publike affairs proſper well; when there be ore of g00d-Connſellors,' 4nd . 


0n theother ſide, experience ſheweth, that humane ſociety cannot ſtavid without Magiſtrates the main= 
teiners of lawes and good order which be the nerves or finewves,the cords and props of our life and conver- 
{ation one with auorher, * B ut. ifthere bs any why iu the world ſlippery, it is that of the'management of 
State-aff airs, ty reaſon of the lewdyeſſe of ſomes 'whon 1 rhay call ſage fools, who-run by heaps after pub= 
like officet nas ſuffering men of honor to-emter into theni,as fearing to be afterwards ranged andordered 
by reaſon, Since then that appbltion is a morsall plague in the ntiyd and ors e-n_g © of him: who would 
advance himfelfe by crooked and indirett means, it behooweth on the contrary ſide, that thoſewho have 
8 ſincere afetttonto ſerve in publike' place, take heedihat they be not diſcouraged, althongh other whiles 
rhey be kept: under and put dawne' by ſuch perſons #s by good right oxight to ſerve, * and not command. To 


hold therefore ſowte meane- #1 this caſe, betwein moniting up unto vain glory and falling into cowardiſe, 


Plurarch for to content aud ſutisfic a friend of his, giveth good ' inſtruttions to every man that entreth 


into the managing of Statc=aff airs: and in the firſt. place hee reqnireth at his hands a goodwill, free 
from vanity and'lightreſſe,. vid of. avarice, and delivered froms ambition and exvy : afterwards, his ad- 
vite 4s, that hs'endevour tiRwwthoſe well, 'whom he muſt t6vttn, for to arquit him well in his own 
tnty, incaſe be be indultef' mito any high degree, in reforming himſelfey and being furniſhed with a 
food conſeiente, knowledge) dndeloquence, proper inſtrument for to go thorow-all difficulties, This done, 
he teacheth a Stgtes-rmanvo manage well bis own words, alſo what way he onght totake for the emrance 
intothe condwlt of his weighty wff airs 3 what friends he is to chuſe» and how he is todemean himſelfe 
as well with- them as bis entinies © afterwards he diſcuſſeth aud handleth this queſtion, to wit, Whe- 
ther ſuch @ perſon as he whotn' he hath repreſented, ought tointermedale ard deal in all offices, and re- 
folverhthat -he ought to-m:arinage none but that which x of greateſt importance, From thes he procec= 
deth'to fpeaks uf that difererionwhich is requiſite for the ranging and bringing into order of flanderers 
ard enemit's 3* and wit hallwith-what manner if aff aires a politician ſhould buſie and imploy hwmſelfe, aad 
whereto h1s ſpirit and mind is 'to tend; wiſhing above all, that he (hould entertein rhe amity of other 
Lords and Rulers, who are able to further and advance the publiks good; andinthe mean time tobe wel 
adviſedthat he-do pot go about to ſave, or ruinate rather, his owne Country by forrein means, Hereupon 
he diſcourſeth of thoſe mal athies whereunto Common wealthe be ſubjeft,antl hold:th this: That if there do 
ariſe any miſchiefe, it ought to be repreſſed, kept down and curedat home, Conſeguentlyyhe (heweth #un- 
toa Magiſtrate the manner of converſing with his companions or collegnes in office * and after be had 
commended thoſe who walke ſingly, and goe ronndly and plainely to work:, he entreth very pretily into a 
diſcourſe ariſing from the precedents, namely. as touching palicy and good government, declaring wherein 
i doth conſt: and ſo toucheth ia a word, the duty of good ſubjetts in a State well ruled, Which done, 
he returneth to his former purpoſe, and maketh' mention of certajn caſes, wherein a Magiſtrate may ac- 
commadate and frame himſclfe to his own people * alſo what perſons he ought to uſe and employ for aſſi- 
ftavice inthe execution bf impurtant aff airs, and from what vices heis to keep himſelfe pare and clean; 
how he ought to ſeems and regard true honor, tending upon two points : the one;that he do truſt and rc- 
ly upon himſulfe: the otber; that he bewell beloved of the peoplryunto whom he ought to ſhew himſelfe li- 
berell. Ty this aboveſaid, there is joined a certain diſcretion tobe uſed in the largeſſes of Magiſtrates 
fo their ſubjetts (a thing math prattiſcd in old time, and in theſe daies turnedclean againſt the haire) 
Propoſing all ini one triing, the true and moſt expedite way how to gainethe hearts of men, to which no 
Prince nor-Governour ſhall evtr attainey wnleſſe he be ſuch an one as o1r author doth deſcrihe* and re- 
preſe ning 0; the other ſidt'the ridiculous and unhappy condition of ambitions perſons, and other ſuch AS 
thirſt after ſhamefiill tory,” whoſe name ſerveth for nought elſe but to play with the leaſt peties inaCom- 
Evi '4ndfor a fixall cohcluſion,be treateth of [editions and civillwars; namely,how a good, agi- 
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tto carry hintfelf rhw/tintwh at s cart he ſhould have to quenchwith all ſpeed ſuch fire, and keep 


bis (abjetts good unity md toncord and how be ſhould eaſily come thereto,which is the very cloſing up of 
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publike pulpir where orattons. were made unto the people) no nor upon any fic of a ſudden pe 


: the booke, enriched with notable arguments, ſentences, ſimilitudes and examples, for thoſe eſpecially » 


have the command of others,and yet are beſides, to appeare before the throne of t heir ſoveraigneyhy ex, 
mination;triall and fearfull judgement of whoms, they Cannot auvoi Hee | 


: Inftrufions for them that mannage affaires of State. 


thele ycries of the Poet Homer: 

Of all the Greeks there is no man, Ws 

Who blame theſe words or gaineſay cans 

But yet forſooth you ſay not all, 

Nor come are to the finiall. 
Cerces;itis in the caſe of thoſe Philoſophers, who exhorr ſufficiently in generall rermes, ro under. 
take the affairs of State and publike government: bur they teach us not how, nor give us precepts 
and direQions thereto 3 who (methinks) may well 'be reſembled to thoſe, who. ſnuffe and dray 
out the wieke of a lampe, but they poure. no olle into it,  Yeeing then that you have upon vgy 
good reaſon deliberared and reſolved co meddle in the State-affairs of your countrie, and defire ace 
cording to the nobility of your houſe and nativecountry,from whence you are deſcended, 
GE IG 10 frame your ſpeech with ſeemly grace, ; E 
| And deeds performe, meet for your place. TNT TG | 
And conſidering that you are not yet come to that maturity of yeers, as to have ſeen.evid-ntly 
thelife of a wiſe man and true Philoſopher in matters of government,or view'd his carriage and de-. 
meanonr in State-affairs ; ne yet to be a ſpeRator of worthy and goodly examples prattited in deed 
and effe&, and not dif. ourſed upon in word onely ; in which regards you have requeſted me eat: 
neſtly to give untd you certaine rules, precepts, and advertiſemetts.for your better know)edge and 
inſtruction, how you ought to behave your ſelfe in this behalfe 3 me thought I could not with 
any honeſty deny your requeſt : but my defire and wiſh rather is, thir whatioever I. have colie- 
Cted tothis purpoſe, may be anſwerableborh to the ardent zeal 0 your intentiongand allo torhs 
willing forwardneſle of mine affection ; and verily to gratifie your minae,I have accompaniedthele 
precepts with many faire and beautifullexamples. . 


F there be any ſpeech in the world, Six Mere mac hus, unto which a man may properly apply 


Firſt and formolt therefore, Jet this be laid fora ſure ground and ſtrong foundation,. That whoſo- 
ever mindeth to be a States-man, and ro mannage affairs of policy,. bring with himagood intepy, 
moved by reaſon and judgement, .and inno wiſe ariſing ppon any. blind paſſion, ordefixeot vane: 
glory, or jealouſie arld emulation of anorher, or finally upon deftult of other occupations : tor 
likeas there be ſome whoſpend moſt of their time in the common. hall or marketplace, aithough 
they hare nothing there to do, becauſe they have no good thingat home to beemploied about; 
even ſo, you ſhall have divers men that thruſt themſelves into civill and publike affaires, for that 
they have no private buſineſle of their owne, worth cending, and-ſo they uſe policy asa coutle 
of life, or rather paſtime and recreation, Others there be.againe,who being, by ſome tonune of 


. Chance arrived, or rather calt upon the management of Commonweale,and having thereofenough 


and (as it were) their belliesfull, cannot with any eaſe withdraw and retire them/elves, when they 
are once in, reſembling thoſe tor all the world, who being embarked in ſome veſlell, . rake thelea, 
only to berocked and ſhaken therein a little for their exerciſe ; bur after they be carried by agale 
of winde into the deep,when their heads oncebegin to turn, and their ſtomacks fick and ready.to 
caſt, they look out back toward the land, but for all that, forced they be to tarry Rill on ſhup: 
boord, and to frame themſelves to their preſent fortune. Nik. 1 

Their lovely joies and pleaſures are then gone, © _. KY 

Towalke upon the hatches gaily dight, 

With rowers ſeats in foiſt or gallion, 

Whiles ſea is calme and weather faire and light - 

Which yields proſpeft moſt pleaſant to their fight, 
And hearts content, to cut the waves aright. Fg, | 
And theſe are they,who as muchas any,or rather moſt of all.diſcredir the thing, inchat they repent 
and be much diſcontented with their choiſe ; namely, when in ftead of glory , which they prom» 
ſed themſelves.rhey fall into infamie, and whereas they looked to be feared of others by the means 
of their grear credit and authority, they be carried into a world ot affaires full of croubles 
dangers, Bur he who commeth to the government of weale publike,and beginneth co enter vpon!t 
by ſound judgement and true diſcourſe of reaſon, as a moſt honelt vocation in it ſelfe, and moſt ” 
greeable to his eſtate and quality,willno whit be diſcouraged ordiſmaied ar any of cheſeaccidet% 
nor ever change his reſolution, Fora manis not to take upen him the mannagemenr of State-affalt5) 
with incentto negotiate and raffick there, orto make againefull trade and.oc+ upation thereo! £9 
himſelfe.like as intimes paſt at Athens.Stratocles and Dromeciidas,with tho'e about them fot 10 bo 
unto theirgolden harveſt (for ſo by way of jeſt and merry ſpeech they called che Tribunall ſeat, 
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chat commeth upon him,as Cajus Gracchus did at Rome ſometime, _ wy —_ _ 
brothers croubles Were hot, and his death freſh and new, retired for a while _ —— _ 


berook himlelte to aprivate courle of life, farre remote from rhe Commonwealth afaires; bur 


afterwards, _ —_— _ againe with choler, upon certaine out- 
_— f into the - a9 nl of my. 7 nk: y tome, would nceds in all the haſt upona 
laret as humour _n ſoon fed and Aiahed: Aer, arwbapdregnder Mats yg Wong rs 
_ gain himſelfe, chapged his life,and rake hi pita wy he would wichall his heart have 
oy h ity and abfſance (to ſuch reatneſſ On Et PRONE XY; by any means lay downe 
his - or J, : arora 9 Buy ” — _ growne) but was killed betore he could bring 
,that out. ones paſle and drefle themſelves as players forto a&:upon the ſcaffold 
in ſome great Theater, a ampions to contend with ather concurrents, or elle aime at vaine- 
olory ; 1T cannot be but they mutt needs repent of that which th - —_ 
, waht ſee that they muſt ſerve thole Sari they th - h h <5 have Gone, chpecially whe 
U_ cannot chuſe bur dif leaſerhem,wvhom the b Jeb wolyrnn Fore when yrs. baogay ey hve 
y Ca gm off th ren mw n Ny were detirous to = and content, And veri- 

| ho. 5 4 iſa riclanes, = n= ea =; ro policy and State matters, like unto thoſe 
= Je gy wa mor woe : _ r ”. mo for, be fallen intoa pit ; for it cannot 
| Ot erWl _- w_ ante Horan TS yal + P a eeing the depth thereof, and wiſh they had 
never ne m7 5k ths Ha oe = = + ah ey, who conliderately, and upon good delibe- 
— 20 n _ 1. offended IE: a - NAY with quietneſſe and contentment of ſpi- 
I mo: ab ale Gy wide, pai An PAR DER HFes 
| be the cope and end of all their ations OY Oy, ERNEST WH WE 
Thus whenas men have well grounded rheir choice in themſelves, untill ic bee ſo ſurel ſetled 
__ — ——_———————— —— 
they haveundertaken, or at leaſtwile of that dif. __ ob hb: Citizens and Subjects,whoſe charge 
thcemall, appeareth moſt, and carrierh greateſt Ny _ _ yg oong (a8 ir were) of 
once cogo about achange: and to co and to of; : ITE them, For atthe very firtt and allar 
an encerprile neither cake to beeffeted, nor tak __ INESMSEO! 8 WAGE Commonaley, ang 
lono time and oreat authority and ower B ac js humgnge waar. rlung that requireth 
at the beginning is moiſtned As it Sm" and pk Eee _ as wine doth in onr bodies; which 
Srumnsx - beneake wanndes de tuonenh pr mrng y the nature of him whodrunk it, bur 
meth of freneth ro affect the drinker nd rays , _ _— rms Irons hus veines,it becom- 

| politicianand governour,untill fuch rime as ry ys oy a > done iny 77 | ts 
| Gogoodropenicata Ko cen, F ath wonne by the confidencerepoſed in him, and 
A 0. Gag , ſo much authority among the people;that he is now able 
BE and lead them art his pjeaſure, will accommodate and apply himtelte ro theit manners and 
cours oy er _ ny ——— and conſider their humours, untill hee 
iP og os. peared. Bi = they are inclined, and whatir is, wherewirh they will 
nr" rg pr ne" Y. b, or example, the Athenians as they are given to be haſty 
| quickly, 6 Es : a. wn = —_— = pity eras more willing ro entertaina ſuſpition 
rom a wa ng -_ - _ ro be informed, and take certaine knowledge of 2 
| they love —_ andeſteem me = = : d «a perſons, and 0 low cendinon; fo 
| ter, m A RA ny Par" = y wor : and pleaſant con-eits, delivered in game and laugh- 
Hg g ious ſentences ; they are beſt pleaſed when they heare themſelves prai- 
Fa LP leaſt __ againe with thoſe that flout and mock them ; terrible they are and dread 
| ONE y be _ REN, and yet OO and mild enough, even to the pardoning 
| cell, fierce, Rerne and full a _ heads wood agry us: nadiogarwie'>—hr wee 
perious over their inferiours _ d _ png argrs poo 1 Fmarwenrme 
el;.£ riours and underlings 3 in feare moſt baſe and cowardly; inanger molt cru- 

[3.frmand conſtant in their reſolution, and where they have tak itch; 
| With any ſports, paſtimes, and jollity ; * vord Arrtgfer wade. iy nee ge 
have ſeentheſefellowes, if Cle : h { ; andin one word rough and untraftable, You ſhould nor 
Fad wee dy con) - OTng them fitting in counlell (foraſmuch as he had ſacri- 
| ride him) to $0 ae Ir "m _ ed to teaſt{ome rangers that were his friends, and come to 
be ow; OT I CO y to moe day 3 to ariſe laughing, and clapping their hands 
| ke che Com madkeatis X iades _ 4.008 ing unto them a ſolemn oration, a quaile ſhould 
ber, andoiven her to bj | CORE ootten away, would rhey have run after her away tocatch 
killed th i392 . Mm againe * nay,they would have fallen all upon him ; they would have 
them both in the place. as if they had dth 1d 7 i 

that the baniſhed Captaine Moms b 4 { yr nay yk por p Ben rut warfen eye confidering 
$ a \umpter horſe to carrie ſo Pa wars ein the Camp and Army whenhe matched, he nſeda Lion 
ed ry. A Le CO Res has 
hine opened ele lanes: - = think that the Thebanes could ever have contained themſelves, but 
dd who havino ſur * F Ki = Rr if they hed come jt tort hang 1 Whn ge Bo Achemars 
ſnetobe broke _ : hi mh z ilips poſts and carriers, wouldnever ſuffer one of their letters mil- 
love-ſecrers and Fas = At The _ —— ro Queen O/ympias my wife ; nor diſcover the 
uns to his wiſe No: "as" paſſing irom anhusband being abſent in another Country, and wit- 
« Neither do Ithink, that the Athenians on the othet fide, would bave eedured 
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and borne with patiencethe proud ſpirit and ſcorneſull contempt of Epaminondas, whowould bi 
make anſwerto an impurtation charged againſt him, before the body of the people of Theles ba 
aroſe our of the Theater where the people were aſſembled, and thorow them all went his way 
departed into the place of publike exerciſes, The Lacedzmonians likewiſe would never haze 
vp the inſolent behaviour and mockery of Stratocles, whe having: perſwaded the Athenians ty ſp 
crifice unto the gods, in token of thanksgiving for a victory, as it they had been conqueray; 
and afterwards upon the certaine newes of a defeature and overthrow received,. when hee ſay the 
people highly offended and diſpleaſed with him, demanded of them what injury he had done they, 
if by his meanes they had been merry and fealted three daies together?  » x 
As for the flatterers that belong ro Princes Courts, they play by the Lords and Maſters, y 
thoſe fowlers doe, who catch their birds by a pipe counterteiting their voices 3 for even ſothe. 
to winde and inſinuate themſelves into the favour of Kings and princes, doe reſemble them fora] 
the world, and by this deviceentrap and deceive them, But for a good governour of a State, i; 
not meet and convenient that he ſhould imitate thenature and the manners of the people under hi 
government. but toknow them and to make uſe of thoſe meanes to every particular perſon, þ 
which he knowerth that he may beſt win and gaine them to him: for the 1gnorance and war 
$kill inthis behalte, namely, how to handle men according to their humours, bringeth with i 
diſorders, andis the cauſe ot irregular enormities, a& well in popular governments, as amons min. 
nions and favorites of Princes, Now after that a Ruler hath gotten authority and credit once. 
mong the people, then ought he to ftriveand labour, for to retorme their nacure and condirionsi 
they be faulty; then is he by little and little to lead chem gently (as it were) by hand untoth 
which is better : for a moſt painefull and difficult thing it is to change and alter a multitude 
once: and to bring this aboutthe better, he ought firlt ro begin with himſelte, and to amendtte 
miſdemeanours and diſorders in his owne life and manners, knowang that he is to live tran 
thenceforth (as it were) in open Theater, where he may be ſeen and viewed on every fide, Noy 
if haply it bean hard matter for a man to free his own mind from all ſorts of vices at once, yetz 
leaſtwite he is tocutoff, and put away thoſe that be moſt apparent and notorious to the exo 
the world, For you have heard (I am ſure) how Themiffocles when hee minded roenter wan 
the mannaging of State-matters,weaned himlſelfe from ſuch company wherein he did nothinghu 
drinke, dance, revell and make good cheere ; and when he fell to fitting up late and watchi 
at his booke, to faſting and Riudying hard, he was wont tofay to his familiars, thatthe Trophu 
of Miltiades would not ſuffer him to ſleep and take his reſt, Pericles in like caſe altered his 
ſhions in the whole courſe and manner of his life, in his perſon, in his ſober and gravegoing, in 
his affable and:courteous ſpeech,ſhewing alwaies a ſaied and ſerled countenance, holding hishand 
ever more under his robe, and never putting it forth, andnot goingabroad to any place inte 
City,burt onely to the Tribunall and pulpit and publike orations, or elſe to the Councell houſe, Fit 
It is not an eafie matterto weld and manvage a multitude of people, neither are they to becaught 
of every one, and taken with their ſafety 1n the catching 3 bur a gracious and gainefull pieced 
worke 1t were, ifa man may bring it thus much abour, rhar like unto ſufpicions and crafty wit 
bealts, they be not affrighted nor tet a maddingar that which they heare and ſee, bur gently (uftr 
themſelves to be handled, andbeapr to receive ihſiruttion ; and therefore this wonld not in ay 
wiſe be negleRted, neither are ſuch to have a ſmall regard to their owne life and manners, but they 
ought to tudy and labour as much as poſſibly they can, that the fame be without all ronch and re- 
proach : for that they whotake in hand the government ot publike affairs, are not to give account, 
nor to anſwer for that onely which they either ſay or doin publike, bur they are ſearched _ 
into,and many a curious ele there 1s upon themar their boord ; much liſtening after that which 
ſeth in their beds ; great ſifting and ſcanning of their marriages, and their behaviour in wedlodh 
and in one word, all that ever they doe privately, whether it bee in jeft or in goodearneſt, Fit 
what need we write of A/cibiades, who being a man of action and execution, as famous and tt: 
nowned a Captaine, asany one in his time, and having borne himſelfe alaies invincible and it 
ferior to none in the mannaging of the publike State,yet notwithſtanding ended his daies wretched: 
ly, by meanes of his difſolute looſeneſſe and outragious demeanour,in his privare life and convedr 
110n at home, inſomuch as he bereft his owne Country of the benefit they might have had byiis 
other good parts, and commendable qualities, even by his intemperance and ſumptuous ſupe- 
fluity in expence ? Thoſe of Athens found fault with Cimon, becaule he had a care to have g 
wine: wd the Romans finding noother thing in.Scipio to reprove, blamed him forthar hee lore 
his bed too well: the ill-willers of Pompey the Great, having obſerved in him that otherwiis 
heſcrarchedhis head with one finger, reproachedhim for it, . For like as alictle freckle, moles 
pendant-wert in the face of man or woman, 1s more offenſive.than black and blew marks, than (ct 
or maimes in all the reſt of the body 3 even ſo, ſmalland lighrfaults otherwiſe of themſelves,b& 
great in thelives of Princes, and thoſe who have the government of the weale-publike inthet 
hands, and thar in regard of an opinion imprinted in the minds of men tonching the eſtate of g0- 
vernours and maeiſtrates, eſteeming it agreat thing, and that it ought ro be pure and cleer from 
faulrs and imperfeQions. And therefore deſerved Julirs Dr»ſus,a noble Senatour avd great Ruler 18 
Rometo be highly praiſed, in char when one of his workmen promiſed him (if he ſo would)ro den! 
ardcontrive his houſeſo,that whereas his neighbors overlooked him,%& ſaw into many parts mer 
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they ſhould have no place therein expoſed to their view and-diſcovery,and-that this tranſlating and —@&= 
:lreration thereof ſhould colt him bur five talents: Nay quorh he ) thpu ſhalt have tentalents, 
and make mine houſeſo thatit may be ſeen into on every hide, to the end that all the City may both 
ſeeand know how Llive3 for intruth he was a grave, wie, honeſt and-comely perlonage, Bur per- 
adventure it 15 not 10: neceſſary that a houſe lie ſo openas to be looked into on allfdes : for the 
people have eyes tO Perce and enter into the very bottome of governours manners, of theit coun- 
ſels acions,and lives, which a man would thinke ro be mot covert andecret, and no lefle quick- 
cohted are they inthelr private carriage, as In that which they ſee them do, and heare them ipeake 
;npublike 3 loving lome with a kind of admiration, and hating others in diſdainfull and contemp- 
tous manner, What ? will ſome one ſay,do notſome Cities otherwhiles love to be ruled by gover- 
nors,vhom they know to be diflolute and diordinate in their manner of life? Yes, I beieeve it ve- 
ry well, And ſo forſoorh, welce ſome women, when they are with child, long many rimes toeate 
ori of Rones,and they who are ftomack-fick, and havea peevith appetite, detire lajt-fiſh, and fuch 
other naughty meats 3 but within a while after.vv hen the fit 1s once paſt, they reject, refuie,and loath 
the ſame 3 even ſo many States and Commonzlries oftentimes npon an inſolency, wantonneſle and 
diſordinate deſirezor for default of better governours. be ſerved with thoſe thatcome firlt, and they 
caxe not with whom,notwithſtanding they have them incontempr and dereſtation, bur afterwards 
they are very well content when ſuch {pceches go of them, as Plato a comicall Poet in-one of his 
Comedies inferreth to be ſpoken by the people themſelves : 

ML. Take me by hand,take hold and that right ſooxe) 
Agyrgius elſe Ile Capt aine chuſe anon, -... | a 
And againein another place,he bringeth in the people-calling for a baſon and a feather for to.pro- - 
vokeyomir,ſaying thus :. | | mo 
| | At my tribunall l eat moſt eminent, 
Her ſeife to me Mantle doth preſent, 


And a little after, | | | 
= A ſtinking head it keeps and feedeth now, | 
SS | A malady meſt foule, [ do avow, Da — HT 
And thepeople of Rowe,at what timeas Carbs avouched a thing, and bound it by a great oath, yea, 
and the ſame with a curie and execration,it it were not fo z yer.for all that,all with one voice ſware 
aloud to the coptrary,and proteſtedthat they would not beleere him, Alſo at Lacedemon,when one 
Demeſthenes,a wicked anddiflolute perſon, had delivered hys opinion-and advice, very well fitting 
and behovefull ro the matter in queſtion, the people rejected it; but the Ephori havingchoſen one 
of their Ancients and honourable Councellors of Eſtate, willed him to-ſpeak tothe ſame point and 
thelikeeffett 3 which was as much as if they had caken it our of one foule and filrhy veſſel, and pur 
the ſame into another that was faire and cleane, and all ro pleaſe and contentthe people and multi- 
tude: ſoeffe&tuall is for the government of an Eftate,the aflured periwaſon'of the honelty of a per- 
ſonage,and as forcible likewiſeis the contrary, I write not thus to this end,that we ſhould neglect 
thegrace of eloquence,and the powerfull skill of well-ſpeaking, as if all ſhould lie uppn vertue, and 
nothingelſe, bur that weare to thinke, that Rhetoricall ſpeech-and brave utterance is not the thing 
alone which perſwadeth the people,bur tha it is a g00d help, and doth co-operate in perſwafion,ſo - 
{ that we may in ſome ſort.corre& and amend that ſentence of Menander: +: ; 7 
| The honeſt life of him that ſpeaks in place, - 
;  * - And nor his toaguerdoth credit winand grace, \ | 5 05 1% 

For lifeand language both oughtro concur, unleſſe haply one would ſays. Thir it is the Pilot only 

that governeth the ſhip, and not thehelme 3 and the rideralope turneththehorſe head.and hot the 
I f<i0esor bridle ; ſemblably,chatthe ſcience of policy and government of weale-publike uferhman- 
I crsand noteloquence,as an helme or bridle, to mannage, dire&,andgoverne.a whole City,” which 


Is (acrogting to Plito) a Creature (as one would ſay) moſt eafie to beturned;{oithat it becondudted 
andg 


, mided.as.it were, in the poope: for ſeeing that thole grear-Kings,the ſons of Jupiter (as Homer 
F Calleth them)ſer our and puffe up theirmagnificent port,with long robes of-purple, with ſcepters in 
: their hands,with a guard of {quires and penſioners about their perſons,. wirhwhom they were en- 
$ vIroned onevery fide,yea.and with the oracles of the gods intheir favour; ſubjeng untotheir o- 
, beilance (by this outward venerable ſhew ) the common ſort, ' and imprinting\an opinion'thitthey 
1 *c10 greater ſtate than men 3 and yet for all this,were defirous to learne how to ſpeake wiſely, and 
not careleſſe and negligent to win orace by good ſpeech, : eav RE einialt att gi, 


And eloquence, whereby more perfett they 
KR  Juwatlike feats might be another day, yy tee the 19s 

ig -. recommending themſelves to Jupiter only the Councellor, nor to bloudy Mars and:warlike 
wn I #nerv4,bur invocatingdikewiſe the Mule Callio 7.5.0 ': br: 

, AY, pe I'D 

er - he dath upon great Kings attend, - - - 

with h And makes them aye more reverend, .' | gr ror or tr 
al | er perſwaſivegrace and verrue dulcing and appeaſing the violent mood and Ferceneſle of the 
rin ff PEOPEE, Seeing ( Lay ) that mighty Princes be furniſhed' with ſo many helps-and meanes 3' ipir poſ- 


viſe Kev os eprivate perſon, with a ſimple robeand popular habit, raking upon him to wield and'rule 
- oiet.ity or tate, ſhould ever be able:ro effe ad Dk namely, to tame and-rayge into 
| B 


order 
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order anunruly mul Ititude;-unlefſe he have eloquence to aide himin this baſineſle, for to petſngg. 
and brivzthem to the bene of his bow?-For mine own part, Ithinkeno, As for the Maſters a 
Captaines'of- ealleysand other ſhips,they have other officers under them, as their boat-ſwaines th 
oiveknowledge what they would have to be done; but a good goyernour of State ought to haje 
within himfeife the skill and knowledge of the ſteeres-manto firatterne and guide the helme, any 
beſides that; good ſpeech alſo to make knownhis will and pleaſure, ro the end thar he need ok " 
all the voice of ancther, nor to be forced to fay as /phicratesdid when he was overcomeand brag 
out by the eloquent words of Ariſtophon: My adveriaties player aReth berter than mine, bye ſyre. 
ly myplay is tmuch better than theirs: and that he have nor need oftentimes to have in his mou 
theſe verſes of Enripides: | Ents, 

Would God the ſeed and yace of mortal men 

IT | Were ſpeechlefſe cleaneor could not ſpeakg words ten, 
As alſo'of thele : 
PERO Torts 31 Oh God,thot mens aff aires and cauſes all 
Rennired no words,and for no ſpeech did call 
That Orators,whoſ: tongnes ds plead ſo hard, 
| Were not employedynor in ſo good regard, Kia 
For theſe ſehtences perhaps might give leave to ſome Alcamenes,Nefors, and ICtines, or fuchman- 
ner of people, who live by their handy-worke, get their living by the ſweat of their brows.and are 
paſt all hope roattainennto any perfection of eloquence, to flie therefro : as 1t is reported oftwo 
Archite&s or great Maſons at Athens ſometimes, whocamein queſtion fortheir skill,wherherofthe 
twaitie was more ſufficient to make a grear fabric ke andpublike piece of work ; the one, who could 
ſpeake very well and exprefle h1s mind with variety and elegancy of words, pronounceda pemedi- 
rate oration as touching the frame and bni:ding thereof; which he did fo well, that hemoved the 
whole aſſembly therewith 3 the other.who was more skilfnil in ArchiteQure, andthe berter work: 
man by far. bur one that could nor deliver his mind ſo eloquently, when he came before the peopt, 
ſaid no more but thus : My Maſters of A4+hers, that which this man here hath ſaid, I willdo, And 
verily ſuch goodfellows as theſe, acknowledge no cther goddefle or patronefle than Minerzathe 
Artizan,ſurnamed Argaze, and who as Sophocles jaith 3 | On 
: | pon the maſſive anvile tame, 
With weighty ſtrokes of hammer ffrong, * 
A liveleſſe bar of inonyand frame $0 

5awod::. Obeiſant to their labours lens, | « | SOD 
But the Miniſter or Prophetro' Mizerva Polias,that is toſay, the proteQtreſſe of Ciries,and to The- 
mis or Juſtice the Prote&reſieof. counſell : [HFA 

1912 4,095 Wheof mens counſels preſident, FH | 
E190)  - . Diſſbtwes, or holds them reſident, © by 6 

He (ſay) having buc one inſtrumentto uſe and occupie.which is his ſpeech, by forming and faſhi- 
oning ſomethings to hisown mould, and others which he findeth untoward and nor pliable tothe 
deſign of his worke (as if rhey were knursand knots in timber,or flawesand rifings in iron)by lot 
ning; polſhing;i and:making plaine and ſmooth, embellheth in the end a whole City, Bythis 
meanes the Common-wealth of Pericles, In name and ontward appearance-being popular, wasin 
rruth and effeR a principality and regall State, governed by one man the principall perſon of the 
Ciry : and what was it that didthe deed? Surely the force and power of his eloquence : for atthe 
ſamerime''rhere lived/Cimen, a good 'man, Ephialtes alſo and Thucydides, who being one day & 
manded by Archidamucthe King of the Lacedzmonians., whether he or” Pericles wreltled better: 
Thar were (-quothhe:)- very hard to ſay; for whenin wreſtling Ibeare him down to theground, 
he is by.his words able ro perſwade the (tanders-by and beholders, that he is nor fallen, andſo9- 
eth cleareaway wittvic,. And verily, this gift of his broyght not only ro-him honour and glory, bu 
alfoſattyro the whole:Ciry'; which being by him ruled and perſwaded, preſerved, and maintd 
foll welt the:wealch. and'eftate whichir-had of her own; and torbare to: deſire the cohorts Of 
other;' whereas poore:Mitias, althongh he had theſame good meaning andiintention;' yerhect 
he wanree:chat perſwafive' faculty with his ſmooth tongue and eloquent ſpeech, like unto a gentle 
bir., when.hewenr about to'bridle and #eſtraine the coveronis' deſire of the people, conld not con- 
paſſe it,bur.maugre and/ini{pight of' hisHeart was overſwaied, carried away, and haled by the ve 
necke into S:cily 3 ſuch was the violence of thepeople. An old ſaying it is, and a true proverbe: 
That it isnotgood holding of a wolfe by the eares ; bur ſurely of a City'or State, aman muſt prin 
pa'ly rake hold by the eares ; and nor as ſome do, who-are not ſuſficiently exerciſed, nor we 
ſeene inthefeate of eloquence, ſeareh-other abſurd and' fooliſh handles to catch hold by; for 0 
winne anddraw thepeople unto them; for divers you ſhall have, who thigke ro draw and ki 
the multitude by the belly, in making grear feaſts and banqueting them ;* others by rhe purſe, 10 
giving them largeſſes of ſilver ; ſome by the eye, in exhibiring unto them goodly fights of plats) 
games, warlike.dances,and'combares of fenters at the utterance; which devices are not to dv 
and leadithe people gencly, -bur- ro cacch- them rather”ciinhingly : for the drawing or leading 02 
multitnde,'is propetly to perſwade:them by force of eloquence ; whereas the other allnremeF 
andencicements relemble' very.welt thei baits that are laid for to 'take brure and wild I, 
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« the fodder that herd-menuſe to feed them with, Sitice thenit is ſo, that the chiefe inftrament ; 


: 2gegovernour,, Is his ſpeech, this-principall care would be had, chatthe ſamebe oor 
of ami apa _- ſet ourz. a5'if he were ſome young gallant that deſired to ſhew his eloquence. 
. Theater and,frequent3fſembly of a greattaire.or marker, compoſing his oration as a chaplet.of 
Fr erdags with the molt beaututnll,; lweer, andpleaſanc phraſes or termes that-he can chuſe ; neither. 
. "he are. to be ſo painfully ſtudied and premeditated as that oration :of Demoſthenes was, 
> Prrheks laid (by way of reproach )that.it. imelled of lampe-oyle ; nor full of over-much ſo-. 
iſticall curiofity of enchymemes, and arguments coo witty and ſubrile 3. nor yer with clauſesand 
rods exattly meaſured to the rule and compaſle, Buclike as Muſicians are defrous that in touch»: 
F  2nd iroke oftheirſtrivgs there ſhould appearea ſweer and kind afteRtion, and not a rudebeating; 
and inthe ſpeech of atage Ruler, whether it be in giving counſell or decreeivg any thing, there 
ooght nor 19beſeen the arrigcial cunning of an Oratour, nor any curious, aftectation: neither muſt 
:: many wiſe tend to his 'qwnpraile,as if he had ipoken learnedly,formally,fubtuly,wittily,and with 
reciſe reſpg& and diſtinctions : let it be full rather of naturall affe&tion wichour art, ot true heart. 
nd magnanimiry, of iranke and fatherly remonGrance, as may become the father of his countrey, 


4 


fall of toxecalt and providence , of a good mindandunderſtanding, careful} of the commgn-weale, 

havingtogerher with honelt and comely dignity a lovely grace thats attractive, conlilting of grave 
rermes, pertinent reaſons,and proper lentences,and the ſamefignificant and periwafive, For intruth 
dreoration and Rlile of a States-man and governouradmitteth in compariſon ofa lawyer or adyocare 

pleading at the bar incourt, more ſentenrious ſpeeches, hiſtories, fables, and meraphors, which do 
then moveand affe& the multitude moſt, whenthe ſpeaker knowerh how. to ule them with mea- 
ſure,in time and place conyemient 3 like as hedid,who ſaid;My maſters,ſee rhat you makenot Greece 

one-eyed: ({peaking ofthe City of Athens, when they were about to deſtroy it) and according as 

Demades allo did,when he ſaid;that he fate at ſterne to governe, nota ſhip, but the ſhipyrack of a 

City and common wealth: Semblably Archuochas in ſaying,  ' | 

Let nat the ſtone of Tanyalus YI 
Thu Iſle alwates hang over thus, . + 

Likewiſe Pericles when he gave advice,, and commanded to take away that eye-ſore of thehaven 
Pirean, meaning thereby the little Ifle &gina, Inthe ſame manner Phocio» ſpeaking of the victory 
atchieved by Generall Leofthenes,ſaid thus; The ſtadium or ſhort race of this war is 200d, but I feare 
(quoth he)the dolichas thereot; that is to (ay, the after-claps and length thereof, 1n ſum, a ſpeech 
itanding ſomewhat of hautineſle,oravity,and greatneſle, is more befitting a governour of State: and 
for example hereof, go, no further than to the orations of Demoſthenes penned againſt King Philip, 
and among other ſpeeches, fer down by T h«cydides, that which was delivered by the Ephorus Sthe- 
xelaidas: alſo that of King Archidamus, 11 the City Plates: likewiſe the oration of Pericles after 
that great peſtilence at Athens, As for thoſe long ſermons, carrying a great traine of ſentences and 
continued periods after them, which Theopompus, Ephorus, and Anaximenes, bring in to be pro- 
nounced by capraines unto their ſouldiers when they be armed and ſand arranged in bartell-ray, a 


man may ſay of ſuch as rl Poet did; 


What fooles would ſpeake thus many words, 
| | So neare toedge and dint of ſwords, | 
Over and beſides 3 true 1t is that a man of government may otherwhi.es give a taunt and nipping 
ſcoffe,he may caſt out alſo a merry jeſt to move laughter,and namely, fit be ro rebuke, chaſtile, yea, 
androquippe one and take him up for his good, after a modeſt manner, and not to touch him roo 
neete, and wound him in honour and credit to his diſgrace, with a kind of ſcurrility, Bur above all 
1tmay beſeeme him thus rodo when heis provoked thereunto, and is driven to reply and give one 
for another by way of exchange: for to begin firſt inthat ſort, and to comeprepared with ſuch pre- 
mediateſtuffe, is morebefitting a pleaſant or common jeſter, who would makethe company laugh, 
ehdes that, it carrieth alſo an opinion of a malicious and ſpitefull mind: and ſuch are the biting 
trumpes and broad jeſts of Cicero and Cato the elder; likewiſe of one Exxithess a familiar an 
diſciple of Ariſtotle ; for theſe many times began firſt to ſcoffe and taunt; bur when a man ne- 
verdothir bur by way of reply or rejoynder, the ſudden occaſion giveth him pardon to be reven- 
ged, and withall ſuch requirals carry the greater grace with them, Thus dealt Demoſthenes by one 
who was deeply upeed to be a theefe: for when he would ſeeme to twit Demoſthenes by his 
watching and fitting up all nightat his booke forto enditeand write : Iwot well (quoth Demeſthe 
»er ) that I trouble and hinder thee very much with keeping my candle orlampe burning allnichr 
ong, Alſo when he anſwered Demades, who cried out aloud : Demoſthenes would corre& me 
{as much to lay forſooth) as if according to the common” proverbe, the ſow ſhould reach Afizer- 
va: Minerva Cay he, taking that word our of his mouth ) what is that you ſay ? Minerva was 
ſurprized not long fincein adultery, Semblably it was with no ill grace that Xezerus anſwered his 
COUNTEY-men andtellow citizens, who caſt in histeeth andupbraided him, for that being their lea- 
ler andcaptaine hefled out of the field : With you ('quorH he ) my loving and deare friends, 1ran 
away for Company, Bur great regard and heed would be taken, that in this kind he overpaſſe not 
m7 36h norgobeyond the bo! s of mediocrity in ſuch ridiculous jeſts, for feare thac eirher he 
and diſpleaſe the hearers unſeaſonably, or debaſe and abjett himſelfe roo groſly, by giving 
Out iuch ridiculous ſpeeches ; which was the fault of one Democrares, who mmouming onedayup 
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intorhepulpit or publike place of audience, ſaid '6penlyo thepedple there afſembleds Thang, 
ſelfe was:like unto their City, for that he had ſmall force,andyer was puft up with muth wind, an. 
thetrime alſo, andnamely, whenithe-great field 'was loft before Cherexza,he preſc himſeke ry) 
ſpeake unto the peoplein this manner: I would nor for any thing that the comin -weakh wes 
driventoſuch calamitie and io hard an exigent, that you ſhould have patience to heate me; a 
need to take counſellatimy hands : foras inthe one;he ſhewed himſelfe a baſe and vile perlorJoik 
the other he played the brain-fick foole and ſenſelefle afſe: bir for a man of Stare, - neither isths 
onenot the otherdecent and agreeable,” Furthermore, Phocion 15hdd'in admiration tor his hrey;.i © 
ty of ſpeech, inſomuch as Polyeutwgiving his judgement of him, ſaid, ' Demoſthenes indeed the 
oreatelt Oratour, and the moſt famous Rhetorician, bur' Phocion, beleeveme, 1s the beſt ſpe &; 
for that his pithy ſpeech was ſo couched, that in few words it contained much ſubſtance and dod 
matter, Andeven Demoſtbeneshimſelfe, howſoever he made no reckoning of all other Oratourgn 
his time,yetif Phocion roſeup to deliver a ſpeech after him, would ſay © Lo here ftandeth up now 
the hacchet or pruning knife of my words, Well then, endeavour yon as much as poſſibly yoncy, 
when you are to make a ſpeech betore the multitudeto ſpeak conſiderately and with great'circuy. 
ſpetion.direRing your words ſo, as they may tend to ſafery and ſeturity, and nor in any caſe roy 
vain and frivolous language: knowing well that Pericles himſelf,thar = governour, was wort to 
make his prsyer unto thegods before heencred into his oration inpublike audience: That hemivkc 
lerfall no word ont of his. mouth impertinent to the matter which he was to handle ; and kx 
all this, you muſt be well exerciſed nevertheleſſe, and praQtifed in the knowledge how to beablery 
anſwer and replie readily 3 for many occaſions pafle in a moment, andbring with them asmzy 

ſudden caſes and occurrences, eſpecially in matters of government, In which regard, Demoſthenes 
was (by report ) reputed inferior to manyorhers in his time,for that otherwhiles he wouldwith. 
draw himſelfe and notbe ſeene when occation was offered,if he had not well premeditated and fly. 
died aforehand of that which he had to ſay, Theophraſtus allo writeth of Alcibiader, that beino 
deſirous to ſpeake, not only that which was convenient; but alſoin manner and forme as it was mee; 
many a time inthe midlt of his oration would make aſtay, and be at a no» plus, whiles he ſought 
and (tudied for ſome proper termes,and laboured to conch and compoſe them fitting tor his purpoſe: 
bur he who taketh occation to ſtand up for to makeaſpeech of ſudden occurrences, and repeQiveto 
the occaſions and times preſented unto him, ſuch a one I ſay of all others doth moſt move and aſto- 
niſh a multitude, He, Ifay, is able to lead them as he liſt and diſpoſe of them ar his pleaſure, Afr 
this manner plaied Leoz the Bizantine,who was ſent upon a time from thoſe of Conftantinole unto 
the Athenians, being at civill debate and difſention among themſelves, for to make remonſtrances 
unto them of pacification and agreement : for a very lirtle man was he of ſtature,and when thepec- 
ple ſaw him mounted upinto the place of audience, every one began to reigh, tittre, —— 
him 3 which he perceiving well enough: And what.would you do and ſay then ( quorh he ) it you 
faw my wife, whoſe crown of her head will hardly reach up ſo high as my knee? Ar which word 
they took up a greater fit of Jaughrer than before throughout the whole aflembly : And yer(quoth 
he againe) as little as we both be, if we chance to be at varianceanddebfite one with another, the 
whole City of Conſtantinople is not big enough for us, nor able to hold us rwaine, Pythea: likewile,. 
the Orator, at whattime as he ſpake againſt rhe honours which were decreed for King Alexander, 
when one ſaid unto him : How now fir, dare youpreſume to ſpeake of ſo great matters, being as 
youare, ſo young a man? And whynot( quoth he) for Alexander whom you made agodamong 
youby your decrees,is younger thanmy elte, 

Furthermore, over and beſides a ready tongue and-well exerciſed, he oughtro bring with him 
ſtrong voice,a good breaſt, anda long breath, to this combarte of State government ; which Iaflure 
you 1s not lightly to be accounted of, but wherein the champion is to be provided for all feats 
of maſteries or fight ; for feareleaſt if it chance that his voice faile or be weary and faint, hebe over 
come and ſupplanted by ſome one, | 

Catchpoll;Crier,and of that ravke, 

Wid:-month'd Jugler or mount-banke, 
And yer Cato the younger, when he ſuſpeed rhat either the Senate or the people were foreſtal 
led by graces, labouring for voices, and iuch like prevencion, fo as he had no hope to perſwade a 
compaſle ſuch matters as he went abour, would riſe up and hold them all a day long with an ota- 
tion ; which he did ro drive away the time, thar at leaftwiſe upon ſuch a day there ſhouldbe n0- 
thing done or paſſe againſt his mind, Butas touching the ſpeech of a governour,how powerfull and 
effecuall it is, and how it ought to beprepared, we have this already ſufficiently treated, eſpecial 
ly for ſuch an one as is able of himſelte to deviſe all the reſt, which conſequently tolloweth hete- 
upon, 

Moreover two avennes( as it were) or waies there be tocome unto the credit of governmedt3 
the one ſhort and compendious, yeelding an honourable courſe to win glory and reputation; 
tis not withour ſome danger ; the otherlonger and more baſe and obſcure,howbeir alwaies ſafe 
ſure, For ſome there be, who making ſaile and ſetting their courſe (as a man would ſay ) from ſome 
high rock ſituate inthe maine ſea, have ventured at thefirſt upon ſomegreatand worthy entetp 
which required valour and hardineſſe , and ſoat the very beginning entred into the midft of State- 
affaires, ſuppokivg that the Poet Pingdarus laid true in theſe his verſes : 4 


J 
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A worthy worke who w:ll begin, 
Muſt when he enters firſt therein, 
Set out agay fore-front toview 
, Which neay far off the luſtre ſhew, | 
For certainly the multitude and common ſort being ſatisfied and full already of thoſe governours 
whom they have been uſed to a long time, receive more willinglyall beginners and new-commers, 
much like asthe ſpectatours and beholders of plaies or games have better affectiona great deale to 
ve anew championentring freſh into the liſts, And verily all thoſe honours, digniries, and power- 
full authorities which have a ſudden beginning and glorious encreaſe, do ordinarily attoniſh and 
dauntall envy: for neither doththe fire (as Ariſtos faith) makea ſmoake which is quickly kindled, 
and madeto burne out ofa light Aamenor glory breed envy when it is gotten:t once and ſpeedily ; 
bur ſuch as gxow up by little and littie;atletfure, thoſe be they that arecanght therewith, ſome one 
way and ſome another, And this is the caule that before they come ro flower (as it were) and grow 
to any credit of government, fade and become dead and withered abour rhe publike place of audi- 
ence. But whereas itfallerh out accordingrto the Epigram of rhe curcier or runner Ladas, 
No ſooner came the ſound of whip to eare, 
But he was atthe end of hts careare)y 
And then withallin one and le elfe-ſame trice 
He crowned was with laurell for his price, 
that ſome one hath at firſt performed an embaſlage honourably.tode intriumph gloriouſly, orcor- 
duced anarmy valiantly, neither envious perſons nor ſpighrtull ill-willers have like power againſt 
ſuch as againſt others, Thus came Aratus into credit the very firlt day, for that he had defeated and 
overthrown the ryrant Nicocles, Thus Alcibiades won the ſpurs, when he praiſed and wrought 
thealliance berween the Mantineans and. the Arhenians againſt the Lacedzmonians, And wheri 
Pompey the great would haveentred the City of Rowe in triumph, before he had ſhewed himlelfe 
unto the Senate.and was withſtood by Sy/la, who meant ro impeach him, heftuck nor ro ſay unto 
him, More men there be fir, who worſhip the Sun rifng, than the Sun ſetting 3 which when Syl/a 
heard,he gave place and yeelded unto him withour one word replying to the contrary, And when 
as the people of Rome choſe and declared Cornelis Scipio Conſull all on a ſudden, and that againſt 
the ordinary courſe of law,when as himſelfe Rood only to the Kdile, 1t was upon ſome vulgar be- 
ginning and ordinary entrance into affaires of ſtate, but for the great admiration they had of his 
rae and fingular proweſle, in that being but a very yourh, he had maintained fingle fight and com- 
bare hand to hand with his enemy in Spaire,and vanquiſhed him 3; yea, and within a while after, in 
the neck of it had atchieved many worthy exploits againſt the Carthaginians, being but a milirary 
Tribune or Colonell of a thouſand foot: for which brave a&ts and ſeryices of his, Cato the elder as 
hereturned out of the campe cried out with a loud voice of him : ; 
Right wiſe and ſage indeed alone is he, h 
The reſt to him but flitting ſhadows be, | 
Bur now fit,ſeeirigthat the Cities and Stares of Greece are bfoughtto ſuch termes, that they have no 
morearmies to conduct,nor tyrants to be put down,nor yet alliances to be treated and made, what 
noble and brave enterpriſe would you have a young gentleman perfarme at his beginning and en- 
trance into government ? Mary, there are left for him publike cauſes to plead, ambaſlages to negoti- 
ate unto the Emperour, or ſome ſoveraigne porentate; which occahons do ordinatily require 4 
man of a&ion, hardy and ardent at the firft enterpriſe, wiſe and waty in the finall execution, Beſides, 
there be many good and honelt cuſtomes of ancient time, either for-let or grown our of kind by 
negligence, which may be ſer on foor, renewed, and reformed againe : many abuſes alſo by ill cu- 
flome are crept into Cities, whete they havetaken deep root,and beenſetled to thegrear diſhononc 
anddamage of the Common-ealth : which may be redrefſed by his meanes. It falleth out many 
times, that agreat controverke judged and decided aright 3 thetriall likewiſe and proofe of fairh- 
full ruſt and diligence in a poore mans cauſe maintained and defended frankly and boldlyagainſt 
the oppreſſion of ſome oreat and mighty adverſary; alſo a plaine and tour ſpeech delivered in 
tnebehaife of right and juſtice, againlt ſome grand Seignior who is unjuſt and injurious, have af- 
iorded honourable entries unto the management of State-affaires, And many there be, who have 
pur forth themſelves, made heir parts known, and come up, by entertaining quarrels and enmi- 
ues withtho!e perſonages, whoſe authority was odious, envied, andterrible to the people: for 
we alwaies fee that preſently the puiſſance and power of him that is pur down and overthrown, 
_ xcrue unto him who had rhe upper hand, with greater reputation: which I ſpeake not as 
uIdid approve and thought ir 000d for one to oppole himlelie by way of envy unto a man of ho- 
nour and good reſpe&t, and who by his vertue holderh the Chiefe place of credit in his countrey, 
thereby to undermine his eltaxe, like as Simmias dealt by Pericles, Alcmeon by Themiſtecles, Clodins 


by . Powpeius, and Meneclides the Oratour by Epaminondas 3 for this courſe 1s neither good nor 
honourable. a 


furionsCcho.er 
pent at leiſure 
noreadier nor 


commur ſome outtage and abuſe upona man of worth ; afterwards, when they re- 
( being coole ) that which they did haſtily in their hear of bloud, they chinke there is 


heds julter means ro excuſe themſelves to him, than to deface, yea, andundo the ſaid parcy 
Wo nitmoved andinduced them to thoſe Procecaings. Bang verily, to ſetupon a wicked perſon, 
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nd beſides, lefſe gainefull and profitable: for ſay thar the people in a ſudden fir of - 
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whoeither by his audacious and inconfiderate raſhneſle, or by his fine and canrelous deviceshay 
ootten the head over a whole City, or brought a State tO his devotion, ſuchas were in oldtime 
Clcon and Clitophon at Athens; to ſet upon thoſe (1 ſay) for to bring them under,yea,and utterly tg 
deliroy them out of the way, werea notable preamble ( as it were) to the Comedy for him that i 
mounted upon theltage of a Common-wealth) and newly entred into the government thereof [ 
am nor ignorant likewiſe, thar ſome by clipping the wings, or paring rhe nailes ( as a man wy 
ſay ) of an imperious Senate and Lordly Seigniory, taking upon them roo much,and tyrannizinghy 
vertue of their abſolute ſoveraignty, which was the practice of one Ephia/tes at Athens; andang, 
cher inthe City Elzs,whoſe name was Phormio, have acquired honour and reputation in theircoun- 
trey.: bur I hold this to be a dangerous beginning for to be enterpriſed by them that wouldcone 
ro the managing of State-affaires, And it ſeemerh that Solo made choiſe of a betrer entrancethy 
ſo,for the City of Athens being divided into three parts or regions 3 the firſt, ot thoſe thardid 
habir the hill ; the ſecond,of them who dwelt uponthe plaine ; and the third, of ſuch as kept by the 
water-fide;he would notſeem to fide with any one of theſe three parts, bur carried himſelf indife. 
rent unto them all,. ſaying and.doing what he could to reconcile and re-unite them together: 
which meanes choſen he was, by the generall conſent of them all, the Loxd Retormer,to draw ney 
laws and conditions of pacification among them 3 and by thispraRtice he eſtabliſhed and confirmel 
the State 'of Athens, Thus you ſeehow a man may enter into the government of the Commen. 
wealth by honourable and glorious commencements: and this may ſuffice for the former avenue & 
the rwaine aforeſaid unto the affaires of State, 

As for the other way,which as it giverh more ſure acceſſe,ſo it 1s not ſo expedite and ſhort ; ther 
have been many notable men who in old time made choicethereof,and loved it better : and by name 
Ariſtides, Phocion, Pammenesthe Theban, Lucullus in Rome, Cato and Ageſilaus at Lacedemon: fi 
like as rhe Ivy windeth about trees ſtronger than it ſelfe,and riſeth up alott rogether with theme 
ven ſoeach one of theſe before-named,being yet young novices and unknown, joyning and couply 
themſeives with other ancient perſonages who were already in credit by riſing leiſurely underthe 
wing and ſhadow of others, and growing withthem, grounded themſelves and rooke good roots 
oain{t the time thatthey undertook the government of Stare, Thus Cliſt henes railed Ariſtides ; Chi 
brias advanced Phocion 3 by Sylla Lucullus roſe.; Catoby Fab, Maximus 3 Epaminondas came upby 
Pammenes ; and Arefilaus by Lyſandpr 3 but this mannamed laſt, upon acertaine inordinate ambi- 
tion and imporcune jealouſie did wtong unto his own reputation, by caſting and reje&ing behind 


him a worthy perſonage, who guided anddirected him in all his ations : bur all the reſt wiſely and 


honeſtly reverenced, acknowledged, yea, and aided with all their power, even to the veryend, the 
authors of their riſing and advancement ; much like unto thoſe bodies which are oppoſed full againk 
the ſun, in returning and ſending. hack the light that ſhineth upon them,do augment and illuttrat 
the ſameſo much the more, Thus. when evilltongued perſons, whoenvied and maligned the gloryo 
Scipio.gave out that he was but theplayerand actor only of thoſe worthy feats of armes which het 
executed 3 for the author thereof was Lalixs histamiliar friend 3 yer Lel:zs for allcheſe ſpeeches ws 
nevermoved nor altered in his purpoſe, bur continued (till the ſame man to promote and ſecondthe 
glory and vertue of Scipio, As for Afrarius the friend of Powpeins, notwithſtanding he was butot 
bate and low degree,yet being upon termes to be choſen Conlull, when he underſtood that Powpti- 
45 favoured others,eave over hjs ſure.and ler fall the poſſibility that he had; ſaying withall : That 
would nor be ſo honourabieunto him for to be promoted unto that dignity of Conſulate, as grie- 
vous andtroubleſome,to obtain the ſame againſt the good-will,and without the favour and aſſittance 
of Pompeins 3 and (o in deferring and putting off the matter bur one yeare longer, he had notthere- 
pulſe when the time came.and therewith he kept his friend (till, and enjoyed his favour, And byth 
means itcommeth topaſſe,thatthoſe who are thus led by the hand of others,and trained to the nj 
of preierment and glory. in gratifying one,do gratifie many withall ; and beſides, if any inconrat- 
en.echancetoenſue, the lefſe odious they be and hatefull for itz which was the reaſon that Philp 
King of Macedeie earneſtly exhorted and admoniſhed his ſon Alexander, that he ſhould pronide - 
himlelte of many friends and ſervitors whiles hemight,and had leiſure,even during the reign ofanc- 
thcr,namely,by converiing and conferring graciouſly with every one,and by cheerful behaviour 
affability ro all;for to win theirlove and favour ; but when he was once inveſted in the kingdomey0 
chuſe for his guide and conductor in the managing of State-affaires, nor ſimply him who is ofmoli 
credit and greateſt reputation, bur rather the man whois ſuch an one by his deſert and vertue: forlike 
as every tree will not admit a vine to wind abour the trunke and body thereof; for ſomethere 
that do choakeand utterly mar the growth of it; even ſo in the government of Cities and States 
thoſe who are not truly honeſt and lovers of vertue,but ambitions and defirous of honour andfore 
raighty only,afford not unto young men the means and occaſions of worthy enterpriſes and n0 [ 
as, but upon envy and jealoukie hold them under and put them back as far as they can, and 
make them toconiume and languiſh, as if they detained trom them their glory, and cut chem {hoſt 


of that which 'is their only food and nouriſhmenc, Thus did Marizs in Africh firſt, and aker 


wards in Galatia by S311a, by whole meanes he had performed much good ſervice - and in the 
end would notule him at all, bur caſt him, oft ; forthar in truth, he was vexed at the heart t0 

him'grow up as-he did, and to winne fo great reputation under him, howſoever he ryou!d hate 
ſeemed to colourthe matter, and make the figner in the colet of his Ring which he ſealed with 
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the prerence and cloake thereof, For Sy/la being Treaſurer in Africk, under Marius the Lord 
Generall,was ſent by him unco King Þocchus, and brought with him Jugurthapriſoner ; and being a 
oung gentleman as he was, and beginning to taſte the fiveerneſſe of gloty, he could not carr 
himſclfe modeſtly inthis o00d fortune of his, bur muſt needs weare upon his finger a faire Seale 
Ring, wherein he cauſed to be engraven the hiſtory of this expoir, and namely, how Bocchzs deli- 
| \eredinto his hands J--9rthapriſoner : hereat 4arizs tooke exceptions, laid rhis to his charge, 
and made it a colourabie occafion of rejecting and purting him out of his place : buthe joyning 
himſelfe with Cat#/45 and Aetellns, go00d men vorh, and the 2dvertari es of Bwins \ foche after 
chaſed Marins, and turyed him out of -allin a civill war, which was well neare the ruine and over- 
throw of the Roman Empire, $//adealt nor ſo with Pompeixs, for heevermore advanced and ora- 
ced him from h1s very youth, he w onid ariſe ont of 1:18 Chaire, and vaile bonnet unto him when he 
came inplace: ſemblably he carried himſeife roward other young centlemen and gallants of Rowe, 
imparting unto {ome the meanes of doing the expioits of captaines and commanders : yea, quick- 
ning and putting others forward who were unwilling of themſelves ; and in ſodoing he filled all 
his Armies with zeale,emulation, and defire of honour, ſtriving who ſhould do better, and by this 
meanes became himlelte ſyuperiour evermore, 'and ruled all ; ar length defirons to be nor the only 
man,but the firſt and thegreatelt among many that were likewiſe great, Thele be the mentherefore 
with whom a young States-man ought to joyne; to theſe he ought ro Cleave,and in them,as it wete, 
co be incorporate: not as that Cockatrice or Baſiliske in &ſzps fables, who being carried aloft on 
the ſhoulders of the Eagle, no ſooner came neareto the ſun beames, but ſuddenly rooke his flight, 
and cametothe place betorethe Eagle: andafter that manner to rob them oftheirhonovr, and ſe- 
cretly to catch their glory trom them ; but contrariwiſe to receive it of them with their conſent 
and good favour, and to give them to underſtand that they had never known how to rule unleſſe 
they hadlearned firlt of themro obey well,as Plato faith, FT | 
Next after this followeth the election and choiſe that rhey ought to make of their friends : In 
which point they are not to take example either by 7 hemrſtzcles or Cl-oz : As for Cleon,when he 
knew that he wasto undertake the government uponhim, aflembled all his friends rogether, and de- 
clared unto them rhar he renounced all their amity, ſaying; That friendſhip was oftentimes a cauſe 
that difpbled menz and withdrew them from their righr intention in affaires of State 3 butit had 
beentar better done of him to have exiled and chaſed our of his mind all avarice and contentious 
humours, to havecleanled his heart fromenvy and malice: for the government of Cities hath not 
need of thoſe who arefriendlefle and deſtitute of familiar companions, bur of ſuch as be wiſe and 
honeit: but when he had baniſhed and pur away his friends, he entertained round abourhim a 
ſort of flatterers, who daily (troaked and licked him, as the comicall Poers uſe ro ſay, He became 
rough and ſevere to good and civill men. bur inſtead rhereot he debaſed himſelſe to court, flatrer, 
and pleaſe the multirude, doing and ſaying all things toconrent them, and raking rewards at every 
mans hand, combining and ſorting himlelte with- the wottt and moſt lewdpeople in the whole 
City.by their meanes to make head,and ler againſt the beſt and moſt honourable perions. Thezziffo- 
cles yet tooke another courie, who when one ſaid unto him; You ſhall dothe partof a 500d 
Rulcrand Magiſtrate,incaſe you make your ſelfe equall unto every one alike ; anſwered thus, I pray 
God Imay never fitin {uch a throne orſeat, wherein my friends may not prevaile mote with me, 
than they thatare not my friends, ''But herein he did not well, no more than the other, thus ro 
promile any. part and authority of his government unto thoſe with whom he had amity, and ro 
lubmit the publike affaires unto his private and particular affections: howbeir, tot allthis, he anſwe- 
red very wel.unto $:m0xides, requeſting ſomewharat his handthat'was not jult: Neither were he 
agood Mukician or Poet. (quorh he) who ſhould ting againſt meaſures: nor the Magiſtrate tichre; 
ous who in favour otany perion deth ought againſt the laws, Forin truth a ſhamefull thing it were, . 
and a oreat indienicy;thar in a ſhipthe maſter or owner thereof ſhould give order to be provided of 
2 good Pilot and Stereſman ; that the Pilot alſo ſhould chuſe good boar-fwaines and other Matiners, 
£ WWhe can'the helme rule inthe fepre blow, Sek nin 
| And hoiſ! up fa'le aboveywhe winds do blow, | RR _ 
Alſothat anarchire&t-or maſter-bnjlder. knoweth how tochuſerthoſe workemen and laboiitersnn- 
derhim. who willinnocaſe tiv this worke,bur ſet it forward..and rake paines' with him for his beſt 
behoofe: and'a States-man or eovernour. who as Pindarus ſaith well, >» y 
Of iuſticeyis the architett, 
Ard policy ought to dire(t, | 
Notknow ar the very fir{t to chuſe friends of the ſame zeale and affe&tion that he is himſele, to ſe- i 
cond and afſilt him in his enterpriſes, and to beas it were thepirits toinſpitehim with adefire of 
weli-doing ; but to ſn#f:rhimſclfero be bent and made pliable unjuſtly and violently ; now to gra- 
Uſe thewiilof one; and avon t6-1erce the tyrne and appetite 6f another: For ſuch a man'reſem- 
bleth property a carpenter or maſon, who by erronr. ignorance, and ant of experience, nſeth his 
lquares 14; plumb. lereis and rvles ſo, that they make his worke to riſe crookedand out of ſquare 
m thc end, For certainly iriends/be the very lively tooles,” and ſenſible inftruments of gover- 
NOVr>; and 3n.aſe they do amitie and worke whour the right line, the Rulers themſelves arenor 
t' 'pand 2oawry with them for company: ibut ro have a careful eye unto this, that unwitring to 
tnem they do not exre and commit a fault, For thisit was chat-wrought So/o diſhonour, and _—_ 
im 
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according to their delerts, were not the leaſt caules that brought upon 


— 


him to be raproached and accuſed by his own Citizens, for that having anintention toeaſe 
oric, ous d.btszand to bringin that which at Achens theycalled Siſachrhiaz as if one would ſay, a 
14eiation or ſomeheavy burden,which was a pleaſing and plauſible name, importing a generaligji. 
king ont of ail debts anda cancelling of bonds 3 he imparted this deſigne and purpole ot his to ſome 
of vis iriend+,who did him a ſhrewd turne,and moſt unjuſtly wrought him much milchiefe ;foryy. 
on this inkiing given unto them, they made haſte to rake up and borrow all che money they could, 
as far as their credit would extend :. not long after when this edi or proclamation aforelaid cop. 
cerning the annuliing of all debrs was come forth and brought to lighc; theſe friends of his wer 
found co have purchaſed goodly houſes,and faire lands,wath the monies which they had levied.Thus 
Solon was charged with the imputation of doing this wrong, together with them,whenas him 
indeed was wronged and abuſed by them. Ageſ/aus alſo ſhewed himſelfe inthe occaſions and{ute, 
of his f:iiends moſt weakeand feeble- minded,more iwis than in any thing elſe.retembling thehorg 
Pegaſus wn Euripides, 
Whoſhrunkg full low and yeelded what he could | 
His ach to mount, more than the rider would, 

And helping his familiar friends in all their diftrefles more affe&ionately and willingly than wy 
meet _ reaſon: tor whenſoever they were called into queſtionin juttice tor any tranigreſſionshe 
wou:d ſeemeto be privy and party with them in the ſame, Thus he ſaved one Phe-:das,who was xc 
cuied to have ſurpriled ſecretly the Catile ot Thebes Called Cadmia.without commiſſion and watrant, 
alecging in his defence,that ſuch enterprites ourgh to be executed by his own proper motice,with- 
out attending apy other command.ment, Moreover, he wrought to with his countenance andfy 
vour that one Sphodrias, who was attainttor an uniawfull and heinous act,and namely, foreny 
by force and armes with a power into the countrey of Attica, what time as the Acthemans were 
allied and confederate in amity with the Lacedzmonians,eſcaped judgement,and wastound unguil- 
ty; which he did,being wrought thereto and mollihed (| as1t were) by the amorous prayers of his 
ſon. Likewiſe.there is a miſhve of his tound, and goeth abroad to be teen, which he wroteuntoz 


' certaine great Lord or Potentare in theſetermes : It Nc: have not treſpaſled, deli: erhimforjy- 


Rice ſake 3 ifhe have tranſgrefled, deiver him for my ſake ; but howſcerer it be, deliverhim and 
let him go, Bur Phocioz contrariwite would not 1o much as affilt in judgement Charillus his own 
ſon in law,who had married his daughter,when he was called into queltion and indited for corrup- 
tion and taking money of Harpalis, but left him and deparced ſaying : In allcaules juk and rea 
ſonable I have made you my alle, and wiilembrace your athnity ; in other caſes you ſhall pardon | 
me. Timoleon allo the Corinthian, after that he dealt what poſſibly he couid with his brother by te- 
monſtrance,by prayers and intreaty to reclaime and diſiwade him from being a rz rant; ſeeing tha 
he could do no good on him;turned the edge of his ſword again(t him, and joyned with thole that 
murdered him in the end: fora Magiſtrate ought to friend a man,and (and with him not only with 
this gagezas far asto the a.tar, thats to ſay, untillit come to the point of being forſworne for hin, 
according as Pericles one day anſwered to a friend of his, bur alſo thus far forth ony, as not todo 
for his ſake any thing contrary to the laivs, _ right, or prejudiciall ro the common-weak: 
which rule being negleed and nor preciſely obſerved, is the cauſe that bringeth great loſſead 
ruine to aſtate ; as may appeare by the example of Phebidas and Sphodrias, who being not puniſhed 
Ee. Sparta The untorrunate 
war and barttell at Lex&re, True it1s,that the office of agood ruler and adminilirator of the weale- 
publike, doth nor require preciſely andforce usto uſe ſeverity, andtopuniſh every {light andimall - 
treſpaſſe of our friends ; bur itpermitteth us after we have looked to themainechance, and ſecured 
the State,thenas it were of a ſurpluſſage to ſuccour our friends.o aflilt and help them in their aftaits, 
and take part with them, Moreover, there be certaine favours which may be done without envy 
and offence ; as namely,to ſtand with atriend rather thananother, forthe getting of agood office; 
co bring into his hand ſome honourable commiſſion, or an eafie and kind embaſlage, as namely, to. 
be ſent untoa Prince or Potentate inthe behalfe of a City or State, only to ſalute him and do bim 
honour; orto give intelligence unto another City of important matters.in regard of amity, leagiy 
and muruall ſociety ; or incaſe there fall out ſome bulſineſle of trouble, diffi.u'ty ard great impor- 
tance, when a Magiſtrate hath taken upon himlelfe firſt the principali charge thereof. he may uſe * 
unto him for his adjun or aſſiſtant in the commiſſion ſome ipeciall friend, as Diomedes didn 
Homer : | 
T ochuſe mine own companion, 
Since that you will me let, 
| Ulyſſes that renowned knight, 
How cas I then forget ? 
Uſes Likewile as kindly rendreth unto him the like praiſe againe: 
Theſe courſ-rs brave, concerning which 
Of me youds d:mand, 
O aged fire arived h.re 
Of lates f.om Thracian land 
Are hither come,and there were bred: 
Their Lord them loſt in fight, w) 
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praiſexs ebay to the papries praiſed”; whereas contratiwiſe, arfogitify and ſelfe-loie ( as 
ro he Ne derellech with. folirmdes, which4sas much ro-ſay;'"as it is forſiken and abandoned of 
4Jl the wosld. -Furthermore;1ithele honeftofavonrs and kind curcefies whichiwe Tnay be(tow upon 
ſomefriends, we oughtto afociare other friends belides, thzr they may beth ſome tort interefled 
therein alſo. and. ro -admonitlv thoſe who. receive ſuch pleafnres at our hands, for to praiſe and 
thanke.themi,. yea, and ro take themſelves beholding unto them; as having been the caute of their 
preferment,and thoſe who counlelled andperſwaded thereto? burif peradremure they move us in 
any undecent, diſhoneſt, and unreaſonable'ſotes, we mult flatly deny them ;, hoywbeir, notaftera 
rude,bitterzand churliſh ſore; bar.mildly and gemtly by way of remonltrance, ah to comfort:thent 
withallhewing wnto chemtharſuch requeſts were not beleeming their goodrepuration arid the o= 
pinion of rheigvercpe; And this could Epaminondas do of allmen inthe world beſt;and ſhift them 
of ater the cleanliett manner ;. for when he'refnfed ar the infant ſure of Pelopiqzs, to deliver out of 
priſon a.certaine. Tavernor,and within a while after,let the ſame party g0 at pen at therequelt of 
his lemmon. os.harlot whom heloved, heſaid:uhro him: Pel»pidax, ſuch' graces and favours as theſe 
we are 19-;grant unto. ous paramours. and concubines, and fot untoſuchereat Captainesas your 
ſelfe, But Cato: after.a more ſurly and bojſterousſorr 'in'the Hike caſe anſwered unto Catwlzzs, one 
of his.inward andmoR familiar-friends, This Catulus being Cenfour, moved Cato, who then was 
but Qyeſtour:or Treaſurer, thac for his akehe would giſmifle and ſer free one of his clarkes of the 
Finances under-hm, againſt whom he had commenced ſure antentred proceſſein law: Thit were a 
great ſhame indeed ( quoth he) for'you, who ave the Cenſbar;*thar is to-ſay;rthecorreor and re- 
ormer of our manners; andyvho onghr-tofch60le and mſtru6t usthar be of che younger ſort, thus 
ro be put out. of, your conrſe: by: our unde? officers arid miniſters: for he might well enough have 
deniedto condeſcend unto his requeſt in deed and effeR, withour ſuch ſharpe and biting words,and 
namely,by giving him ro-underftand that this:diſpleaſure rtiat he'did him in refuſing to do the thing, 
”_ againſt his will, and that he could neither will nor chuſe; being forced thereto by juſtice and the 
aw, W 
Overand befides, a man in government hath good meanes with honeſty and honour ro help his 
poore friends, that they may advantage themſelvesand reape benefit by him from the common- 
wealth, Thus did Themiſtocles after the battell at Marathon *: for ſeeing one of them that lay dead 
inthe field ro have hanging ar his neck,chaines, amd collars; with other bracelets of gold about his 
axmes,paſſed by, and would nor ſeemefor his ownparrto medd!eiFth them, but turning back toa 
tamiliar iriend of his,one of his followers.3 Here(quothihe)off with theſe ornaments and take them 
to yourſelfe,for you are not. yet come to be ſuch anone as Themiſtocles, Moreorer.the affaires and 
_ eccurrences daily incident in the world,do preſent unto a'Magiſtrate and great Ruler ſuch like occa- 


% » 


fons, whereby he may be able to benefit and enrich his friends : for all men cannot be wealthy nor - 


eto youO Mexemachus, Givethen unto one friend a good and juſt cauſe to plead unto'ind de- 
tend,which hemaygaine well by and fill his purſe ; unto another,recommend the affaires and buſi- 
neſſe of ſome greatand rich parſonage, who'hath need of a manthatknowerh how to manage and 
order the {ame better than himſelfe 3 for another, harken out where there is a 000d bargaine to be 
made.as namely, inthe undertaking of ſome publike work, help him to the taking of a good farme 
ata reaſonable rent, whereby he may bea gainer, Epaminondas would do more than thus ; for upon 
a tUme he ſent one ot his friends who was but poore unto a rich Burgeſſe of Thebes, ro demand a 
Whole talent of money freely ro be given unto him;and to ſay, that Epaminondas commanded him to 
euverſo much ; The Burgefſe wondring at ſuch a meſſage, 'came'unto Epaminondes, to know' the 
Cauſe why he ſhouldpart with a talent of filver unto him 3 mary (quoth he) this is the reaſon; The 
man whom I ſent is honeſt, bur poote, and you by robbing the common-wealth are becoine rich, 
And ro of Xemophon,; Agefilau took no final joy andglory inthis, that he hadenriched his 

friends, whiles himſelte made no account at all of money, SES 
But foramuch according to the ſaying of Simonides, As all larkes onght to have a cop or creſt 
Upon the head; ſo every government of State bringeth with it enmities, envies, and litigious jea» 
Oubies 3 this 1S a point wherein a man of eſtate and affaires ought to be well enformed and inftru- 
ed, To begin therefore to treat of rhis argument, many there be who highly praiſe Themiſtocles 
= Ariſtides,''for that whenſoever they wete to go out of the territory of Artica, either inem- 
» age * -- Manage wars together; they had no ſooner their charge and commiſhon, bur they 
one” few owne all the. quarrels and enmitie between even in the very confines and fron- 
Kar " Oy, and aftetwards when they were returned, rooke up andentertainedrhem 
- PM Fan alſo there are. who be wonderfull well pleaſed with the pradtice and faſhion of 
ws e Magneſian, This Cretinas had for his concurrent an adverſary in the goVErnment 
ate, a nobleman of the ſame Ciry named Hermias, who although he were nor vetytich, yer 
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ambitious he was,andcatrried a brave and haughty mind*--Creti1as4n'the-cime of the war tha a 
-br:datesmade for the conqueſt of A/7a,ſeeing the Giry-in danger, wentynto the ſaid Hermuas, and 
made an offer unto him to take thecharge of captain geverall tor thedefence of the Ciry,and inthe 
mean while himſelf would go forth and retire to ſome other place ; orotherwiſe,if he thoughtber. 
cer,thathimſelf ſhould cake upophim the charge ofthe war, thenhe-Wwould depart out of the C; 
into the countrey for the time, for teare lelt if they tarxied both behind and hindered one another 5 
they were Wontto dotby their ambitious minds,they ſhould undothe fate of the Cizy': This mod; 


onliked Her mias very, well, who,confeflivg that Cretinas Was a moreexpert: warriot thatthimiclf Je. 
parted with his wife and children our of theCity : Now Cretinas made:means toſend him” outhi 
fore with,a convoy, putting into his hands his own money, as being'more profitable cothem-who 
were without their houſes and fled-abroad,than to ſuchas lay beſieged within the Cicy,which being 
at the point to be loſt,was by this means preſerved beyond all hope and expeRarion: for'if thishez 
noble and generous ſpeech proceeding from a magnanimous heart;to ſaythus with alondvoicezj: | 

Fe Ay childrenwell I love,but of my heart, 1 DOT 2021 ron 


44 +. 11. IM natrveſolle by fur hath greater part, vorts Fig WD els L wn 
Why.ſhonld not they have this ipeech readier in cheir mouths,to ſay untoevery one Þ'T hate this 
that man and willingI would be to do him a diſpleaſure ; bur my native countrey:L love {0 muck 
the more? For nor to deſire to be at variance and debateftill with anenemy, in ſuckicauſes as for 
which we ought to abandon and caſt off our friend,were the part of a moſt fel, ſavage, and barhz- 

us nature : yet did Phocionand Cat better in mine opinion, who entertained not any efimity with 
> Citizens inregard of difference and variance berween them abonr. bearing rule and govery: 
ment ; bur became 1mplacable and irreconcilable only inpublike cauſes, when queltion-was of aba- 
doning or hurting the weale publike 3 for otherwile in private matters, they carried 'themſelye 
kindly enough,withour any rankor or maliceeven toward them, againſt whom they had contefiel 
in open place, as touching the (tate; for we ought-not to efteeme or repute any citizen an eneny, 
unlefle ſuch an one be bred amovgtthem as Ariſton, or Nabs, or Catiline, who are tobe reckoned 
botches rather,and peſtilent maladies of a City than Citizens;for of all others 1f haply they be at ja 
or diſcord,a good Magiſtrate ought to bring them into rune and good accord again, by gently je 
ting up and letting down, as a skilfull Mafcian would de-by rhe firings of - his inſtrument; and not 
in anger to come upon thole thar are delinquents,xoughly and after an outragious manner, even t9 
their detriment and diſgrace 3 but;aftes'a more mild and vill ſort, as Homer ſpeaketh in one place? 

Certes, faire. friend,T wonld have held, | | 

That others for your wit you hadexceld, 

As alſo 'in another: | F SE 

You know, if that you lift (ms) 
. Totella betterJale than ths, © | | | 

Yea, and whenthey ſhall either ſay or do that which is good and convenient,notto ſhew hiſt 
rogrieve and grudge attheir cregit and reputation which they winthereby, nor to be ſpary inafor 
ding them honourable words to their commendation and advantage: for in ſo doing, -thus much 
will be gained, that the blame which ſhall be laid upon them another time when they delerveit, 
will be better raken,and more creditgiven toit :and beſides, by how much more we ſhall exak tht 
. wertues ſo much the more we may beat down and deprefle their vices when they do amiſle, by mi- 
king compariſon of them both,and ſhewing how much the one is more worthy and beſeeming tha 
the other: for mine own part,I hold it meet and good, that a man of governmentfhould givetdi 
mony in the behalfe of his adverſaries in righteous and juſt cauſes ; allo affiſt and help them out o 
croubles,in caſe they be brovght into queſtion by ſome lewd ſycophants, yea;and diſcredit anddi- 
ablealig imputations charged upon them, namely, when he ſcerh that ſuch matters for which te 
are moleſted,be farfrom theirintention and meaning, Thus Nero, a cruell rycant though he wat 
little before he put Thraſeas todeath, whom he hated and feared moſt of all men inthe world not 

withſtanding one laied to his charge before him that he had given a wrong doome or unjuſtſes- 

rence : 1 would (quoth he) that I could be aſſured that Thraſeasloved me fo well as I am (urehe® 

a moſt upright and juſt Judge, Neither wereit amiſſe tor the aſtoniſhing and daunting of ochet, 
who be of a naughty nature, when they do commit any grofle faults, tro make mention othet- 
whiles of ſome adverſary of theirs,who is of a more modeſt behaviour and civill carriage, by lay- 
ing: ſuch an one(I warr ant you) would never have ſaid or done thus, Moreover, it were Not imp: 
rinent to put ſome, ho do offend, in mind of their fathers and anceſtors, that have beengo 
honeſt,like as Homer did: ' 

| A ſon (iwts ) Sir Tydeus left behings \ 
Unlike himſelfezand much grown out of hind, ; 

And' Appius Claudius being the concurrent to Scipio Africanus, when they ood both for one Mag 
Aracy tid unto him as he met himin theftreer : O Paulus e/Emylins, how deeply would(t thou 
forgriefe andiorrow.in caſe thou wert advertiſed that one Philonicus a Publicane or Banker and 0 
berter,accompanied and guarded thy ſonthorow the City, going down toward the aſſembly of Cr 
mices forto bechoſen Cenſor? This manner of reprehenfion, as it admoniſheth the offender, ſoll 

doth honour unto the admoniſher, Neſtor likewilein a Tragedy of Sophocles anfwereth as poluck* Þ 
+ lyunto 4jax,when he reproached him,faying : = manſoni ;| 
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pear Yoda THT. for your ſpeech, 
cemblably, Cato who Gor AN Rar Me words are nothing liech, 
lin Ceſar, he affavired and forced the City hs for thar being combined and in league wi 
war one againlt the other, opined and "y of Rome, when as afterwards they were on e with 7ic- 
common-weale upon Pom pcizes, {a ins Ty his advice to confer thecharge and x S v2 LO-Open 
freeſt men to ay the ſame : for chi 5 Few all: That they who could do moſt TE. i aro 
eſpecially, «che ſame vow to rb © _ or reproofe mingled with a praiſe and c e wACOS 
franke and free remon{rance, woke: rious termes, bur be contained within = ae 7 
repentance, ſeemeth kind and duriful gt ſpighrtulltomack; bur a remotie of Ws: DA e Ora 
"5" themouth of a MagiPrate and ; whereas delpiteous reproaches are never i =—_ _ 
chat Demoſthenes let flie again.) (ch man of honour. Marke. the opprobrious Ave y mu de- 
trumps which Hy perid:s wrote 8 _ thoſe aifo that Eſchines gave him 3 ung - raupts 
"ame thelike out of the mouth Gy Es emad:s; and fee if Scloz ever deiiiered ark e the bitter 
an; and as for Demoſthenes, he rordar 4 <2 curgus te Lacedzmonian. or of Pittacs th ew i 
chem bur in pleading Jab "Ln ws ſharpe and cutringrermes otherwiſe dl « _ 
void of all nips, flouts, and ſcoffes — caules ; for his otations againſt = ” ew eruled 
RD thanchoſe againſt whom the | bef : and incruth ſuch manner of Gabe pe Sohn 
| trouble aſſemblies both in Conncel Houſ / J- poken; they bring confuſion in all affaire . h e 
dino ypon-atime toone that was o1v e and alio in Common Hall:;In which + 7 GICY 
$ annie at Was etven to ralle,brake off his orati which regard, Phocionyeel- 
camedown 3 bur after, the other with much 7 his orationzheid his peace fora white and 
he mounted up into the place of andience ny 0 heldhis tongue andgave over his foule ns as 
rerruptedanddiſcontinued, ſaid chus : Now ks *- __ his former ſpeech which was A 
| ve already my maſters ipoken ſufficient] F 
y.© 


horſemen,men of arm Aon 

) es,and {0 E 

© otmen andrargnet JAN uldiers heavily armed at all peeces, it : 1 {ufc 
oneriers nimbly appointed, es, It remainerh to diſcourſe of hight 


But foraſmuch as this 1s an hard m 
: | on ard matter y Aa 
containe, and oftentimes thefe taiinting { = many, to beare with ſuch broad language, andto 
ſtopped, and are put to filence by ſome D205 97 pe; with their matches, and has = LR Ns i 
and delivered in very few wo $ y replies; I would wiſh th urns 
rds, tiot ſhewing id wiſh that the ſame were ſhort. p! 
none Aer TE manner of a ofave Tome wine _y cr od anger and choler, buta kind of {auh 
narily bethoſe rhar are feturtied fitly 1 ghter;yet withall ſomewhar tart and bitivg ; and : 
darts which are rechare d fitly in the ſame kjnd againlt th | bitivg 3 and ſuch ordi- 
charged uponthem rh: | againir t em that firlt began: for hk 
ſenr back againe wi DO ? 5 mr at flung them hr(t |; A _ : IOIN e asthoſe 
- - ith great force and fi {t, leemeto be driven with good will, an 
itſeemerh that a ſhar ._; rme firength of him who was fri h good will, and 
: pe and biting ſpeech reti t him who was ſtricken with them 3 - 
and with a power of witand F; peech retorted againſt him who firit ſpake 1 3 even ſo 
| aire di Babes ake it,commerh forceabl 
Framinends nts Callf undefltanding from rhe party,wh 1T IPAKE IL, th forceable 
Wouy 0Call:ftratus, who x ty,who received ir; ſuch was the reply : 
Particides of Ocdipus and Oreftes, . eproached and upbraid $LNE TEply' Ol 
usand Oreftes, | and upbraided the Thebanes and Arg 
þ YE ag Pro tc” Oreſtes, for that the one being bornein,T} rgives with the 
505 killed his morher : Ke Bb g bornein, Thebes ſlew his f | 
chem ont of our Cities,but your r : true indeed quoth Epaminendas, and ownfather, and 
IT but youreceive them into yours, $ MevAasy AD therefore we baniſhed 
ag oan Athenia ko Cd ens yours, Semblablewas the anfwer of 45 Lcd 
hare driven 60 AACOENLT, WIN {aid unto h fi apts: ver of Aztalcidas a 
ave driven you oftentimes from the river C him after a boaſting and vaunt} 
the river Egioras: In like f, the river Cephaſus-3 b D nting manner : We; 
er Euratas: In like ſort replied Phocic .3 but we (quoth he) never yerdrav L 
Athenians willpur | replied Phocion pleaſ r yer drave yOu rom 
$* v1ilpur thee todeath if th pleaſantly upon Demades when. he cried: 
ring: arg eths by thee todeath if they enter once j bn Eg en he cxiedaloud, The 
o y thee, ifthey were intheir right e into their ragirg firs: Butrh | g Poe 
minded this queſtion of ey were Intheir right wits: and G; th ey (.quorh he ) will 
did you never weep n of, him; Whenthe Lamprey whj raſſus the oxatour When Domitius de-: 
wha you had lv $5 apd ſay true ? —_ ade ie and ted'in your poole was d mes 
| Terandrell cruch ? And elk wives one after che, did » iy 6 agen And you fir 
bor they have theie v ee theſe rules are not only to be Lit aa hed teare for the,mat- 
"Moreovy if vie allo in other parts of m pl e praCtiſed in matters of State-affairesz 
We. NN, _ there be who willintrude a of h res 
atodid; and thele are of. opinion, truſt them — OT 
adinini Rration c ele are of opinion, thara good Cirizen hg into all {ofts of pubiike affaites; 
when his advertities en 6 power wil! extend: who highly —_ 69 yo cvnegr or ounce 
. % . © ; I W1 } 3 y om” - MmMCcn ] > 3 
| EM Ee nc peeing 
ely of the ſhi office'; but Giviro! thar norte, ET oe a Ke iverof 
but alſo 2 may « ce 5 utſayzns that es yrne; he did not deſpiſe and thi 
man ſheweth whar the Mas; nor. only Magiſtracy ſhewerh wh e1puie chinke 
tion, which before aat the Magiftracy is, he brough th-what manhber of man.oneis 
: tine Magiſtracy 1s, he brought that office —_ ONE 15» 
of keepino the- oy Was 10 no. Credit and acco 4 : CE WG great dignity a reputa- 
and nd le Ges cleane, .of {os ie pay uf anc 2908098 the charge of bear bur 
- | good ſporr ad JETER water Courſes, And ent Pio __ forth out of the narrow lares 
k | _ otherwhiles baſe - T9423. ws paſſe through our City on ne oy, 208 LO: 
elp my felfe wi ; and: Occupied ab 1 þ: n- they ſee me in th | 
0 y lelte with SE bout the like ma ». by a e open 
- oi mareaieg Pg ILY. A DAVE found written of _—_— grin op See on 
| it conmirimic ne, he had bought: Ir 1 . ds'through the markerplace a p : 
k- ar1wiſe min nad bought: Itisfor mine own-felfi | ce a peece of 
| atthemeaſucix e anſwer 15 to ſuch | wn-ſelfe (quoth he aloud) thar AT 
Do and count Wcn, as reproye me w | that I carry it; 
GIS 2; 8 nd countigs of aygks dey Ms yhen they _ in proper MC 
| ER EE nes, ſand, and lime laid downe. 
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which is brought into the City 3 itis nottor my ſelfe that I build, bur for the City and Commey. 
wealth, formany other thingsthere be, which it a man exerciſe or manage in his own perſonandfy; 
himſelfe, he may be thought baſe mindedand mechanical; bur incaſe he do irfor the Commoy. 
wealth and the Starezand for the countrey and place where he liveth, it cannot be accounted ajle 
or ungentleman-like ſervice, bur a great credit even to be ſerviceable, ready, and diligent to EXecUte 
the meaneſt fun&jons thatbe, Others there are, who thinke the faſhion that Pericles uſed toy 
more (tately,grave,and decent,and namely.Crito/az the Peripaterick amongthe reſt,who was of this 


mind.rhat as the two great galiafſesxto wit,Sa/29zinia at Athens,and Paralos were not ſhot or lan- 


ched into the ſea for every ſmall marter,but only upon urgent and neceſſary occafions; even ſo min 
ofgovernment ſhould be employedin the Chiete and greatelt affaires,like as the ſoveraigne and King 
of the world,according to the Poet Enrrpides, | | 

| Tay ayay tyag &mTETA, 

For God himſelfe doth manage and difpence 
Things of moſt weight, by his ſole government 3 
But matters light and of ſmall conſequence, 
He doth & * to fortunes regiment, 

For we cannot commend the exceflive ambition, the aſpiring and contentious ſpirit of T; heagenz 
who contented not himſel'e ro havegone through all the ordinary games with victory, and to hae 
won the prizes in many other extraordinary matteriesand feats of aRivity, ro wit, not only intha 
generall exerciſe Pancration,wherein hand and foot both is put rothe ntrermoſt ar once, bur aliox 
buffers, and at running a courſe in thelong race: Finally, being one day at a lolemne anniverſary 
feaſt or yeares-maund in the memoriall of a certaine demi-god ( as the manner was) whenhe wi 
ſet.and the meatſ{ervedup tothe boord, ke would needs riſe from the table for to performe anothet 
oenerall Paxcratium : as if forſooth it had belonged ro no manin the worid toatchierethe vide- 
ry in ſuch feats but himſelfe, if he were preſent in place: by which profeſſion he had gotten to- 
gether as good as twelve hundred Coronets, as prizes at ſuch combares, of which themolt par 
were of imall or no value at all 3 a man would tay they had been chafte, or ſuch refuſe and rik- 
raffe, Like unto him for all the worid be thoſe, who are ready ( as 4 man would fay) at all houres 
to Caſt off all their cloaths to their very fingle waſtcoat or ſhirt, for to undertake all affairs that 
ſhall be preſented ; by which means.the people have enough and roo much of them ; rhey become 
odious and jirkeſome unto them 3 in ſuch ſort that if they chance todo well and proſper, they en- 
vy them ; if they do otherwiſe than well and miſcarry:they rejoyce and beglad at heart therefore, 
Aoaine. thar which is admired inthem at theirfirſtentrance into government,, turneth inthe end 
to a jeſt and meere mockery, much'after this order; Metiochy 1s the generall Captaine; Me- 
tiochus looketh to the high waies 3: Meriochns bakes”our bread; ' Metiochns grindes our meale; 
Metiochns doth every thing, andis allinall ;-finally, Metiochns ſhall pay. for this one day, and 


'crie, woe is me in the end, Now was this Metivchus one of Pericles his tollowers and favorites, 


who making uſe of his authority 6ut'of meaſure and compaſſe, by the countenance thereof, would 
employ himlſelfe in all publike charges and commiffrons whatloever, untill at the laſt he became 
contemptible- and deſpiſed, For in truth a man of government ought ſo to carry bimlelte, 3s 
that the people ſhould evermore have a Jongingapperite unto him, bein love with him, and al- 
waies deſirous to ſee him againe, if he be abſenr,- This policy did Scipio Africauus wilely praftice, 
who aboad the molt part of the time in the countrey ; by this meanes both eaſing himſelte of the 
heavy load of envy, 'and alſo giving thoſe the-while, good leiſtre to take breath, whoſeemedro 
be kept down by his glory, Timeſias the Clazomenian. was otherwiſe a good man and a ſufficient, 
Politician, howbeit ſittle wiſt he how he was envied in the City; becauſe he would ſcemetodo, 
every thing by himſelfe, unriil ſuch rime as there befelinnto him factan accident as this, | There 
chanced to be playing in the midſt of aftreer, as hepaſſed by, a company of boies, and their game, 
was. who conld drive with acudgell a certaine cockall bone our of an hole, Some boies there wer 
who held,that the bone lay ill within ; but he who had ſmitten it, maintained rhe coptrary (and 
faid withall) I wou'd 1 hadas well daſhed our T*meſias braines out of his head, as 1 am -ſutethis. 
bone was (tricken out of the hole : Timeſias over-heard this word;and knowing thereby-whatew 
and malice allthe people bare unto him, returning home preſently to his houſe, and told his wit 
che-whole matter, commanding her to truſie and pack up allborh bag and baggage, and tool. 
lowafterhim 3 who immediately went ont of doores, and departed 'for ever our of the CityCl4 
zomen?, It ſhould ſeeme alſo that Themiſocles was almoſt in the fame plicht, and wanted buralit; 
le of the like ſhrewdturne from the Athenians, when he was driventhus to ſay unto them: Abmf 
000d friends and neighbours, why are 'you weafy and thinke much to receive ſo great g00d army 
hands ? But as touching theſe per!ons aboveſaid. ſome words of theits were well placed and 0thes. 
nor, For a wiſe Statss-man, in cre, affe&ion, and forecaſt, cnghr not to revuie any pulls, 


charge wharſoever, bur to take paities in having;aneye to all, and to underſtand and know idly, 


- 


particular ; and not to reſerve himſeltecloſe, asit were, fomeholyanchor or ſacred tackling ladlP 1 
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in ſome ſecrer cabin of a ſhip, and nor to atrend only upon extremities, and to Harry until:he 


be employed npon occaſions of grear neceſſity-and utmoſt danger, Bur like as go0d Patrons 
Maſters of a ſhip.: lay -their own-hands ro ſome buſineſſe, bur ochers they performe fitting mo 
ſelves atar off by the meanes of their tooles and in(!ruments, and by the hands of other even 

NE IINER | —_ | | curing 


curning abour, ſiretc hung and winding up, or lettingdown,and flacking the ropes as they ſee cauſe, 
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employing the mariners, ſome to row) others to atterd and be occupied inthe proo and toreſhip ; 
and others again to cry unto their tellowsto ply their work ; and ſome ofthem they call many times 
into the poop, and putting the helm intotheir hands, ſer chemo Reer and guide the tern; even 
ſo ought a wiſe GOvernour ot the Common-wealth to yeeld now and then unto others the honour 
of command, and otherwhiles to callthem after a gracious and courteous ſort. ro the Pulpit, or 


ablick place of audience, to make orations tothe people, and notto- move all matters belonging 


rothe State by his own perſonalipeeches, nor by his decrees, ſentences, acts, (and as it were) 
with his own hands execute every thing 3 but ro haveabour him fairhful and trnity perſons to be 
his Miniſters, who mightſecond and affift him ; and thoſehe ſhould empioy, ſome in this charge, 
and others in that, according as he ſeeth. them to be ſufficient, meer, and fir for employment, 
After this manner did Pericles uſe Menippus for his expeditions and condutt of war atfairs; thus by 
the means of Ephialtes he took down and abridged the aurhority of the high Court Arroparus. 


Chartaus he employed in compaſſing and contrivipgthie Law or Decree thatpaſſed againſt the Me- 
oarians3 and Lampon he ſent with a Colony for to people the City of 7 hur:i, And in this doing, he' 


not only diminiſhed the envy of the people again(t himſelfe, in that it ſeemed that his power and 


authority was thus divided and parted among many 3 but alſo he managed the. affairs of the State 
better and more commodioully by far, For like as the divifion of the hand into fingers erfcebleth 
not the force of the whole hand, bur makerh it more fir for uſe, to handle alltools and infiruments, 


ot to work any thing more artificially 3 even ſo, he rhat in matters of government doth communi-' 


cate part ofthe management of the publick affairs with his triends, cauſerh by this participation all 
things to be better done, and with more expedition; whereasthatman, who uponan unfatiable 
defire to ſhe himlelte, to havecredirand to win name and authority, layerh allthe weight of the 
State upon his own ſhoulders,and wil be doing of every thing;undertaking oftentimes rhar charge, 
whereunto he is neither framed by nature, nor fitted by exerciſe ; as Cleon did in leading an Army; 
Philopemenes in conducting a Navie;and A#»ibal in making Orations to the people. maketh him- 
ſelfe inexcuſable, if haply ought fall out orferwiſe then well, To ſuch anone may well be applie@ 
a verſe out of Exripides: 
You work. not intimber, but in other matter , 
Being your ſelfe but only a Carpenter, | | 
even ſo, younotable to deliver an eloquent ſpeech, have undertaken an embaſſage ; being idle 
and given totake youreale, you will needs have the charge of a Steward, and governan houſe ;not 
Skiltul and ready in cafting acconnts, you will needs bea Treaſurer, or Receiver; being aged and 
fickly, you are become a Commander and General ofan Army, Pericles didfar better then ſo for 
he parted the government with Cixzoz 5 and retaining to himlſelfe the wholepower of ruling within 
the City, helefr unco C;zzoytull Commiſſion and Authority to man the Armads, and in the mean 
while to make war upon the Barbarians, becauſe he knew his own ielfe more fit for civil regiment 
'at home, and the other more meet tor war-like command abroad, In this reſpe& Eubnly the A- 
naphiyftian is highiy commended, who, notwithſtanding the people had a great affance and truſt 
in him, yea, and gave him as much credit as no man more, yet could henerer be brought to dealin 
the torraignaffairs of Greece, nor to take uponhim the conduA of an Army: but reſolving with 
him{c fe ever trom the beginning to attend and be employed in many matters, he mightily encrea- 
ſed the revenues of the City, and enriched the State exceedingly, Burt Iphicrates for exercifingand 
practicing to make declamations at home in his own houſe in the preſence of many others, made 
a fool of himſelfe, and was laughed to ſcorn for his labour ; for ſay that he had proved no bad O- 
rator, but a moſt excellent ſpeaker ; yet ſhould he have ſtood contented with the reputation rhat 
he had won of a good warrior, by {eats of arms, and have left the Schools of Rherorick, for Sophi- 
ters, Orators, and {nh profeſſors, 

Bur foraimuch as all common peopleare by nature malignant, eſpecially ro thoſe who are in place 
of authority, raking pleaſure to quarrel and tind fault with them 3 and ſuſpecting ordinatily that 
many profitable Acts and Ordinances by them ſet down, , unlefſe they be debated by fa&ions and 
with ſome ontradition, are contrived by ſecret intelligence under hand,and by way of conlpiracy; 
even this is the thing that moſt of all bringerh rheprivate amities and ſocieties of Stares-men and 
Governonrs into an ii] name and obloquy : howbeir, for all this, we are not to admir, or grantun- 
tOthem any true enmity in deed or diſcord, as did ſometimes a popular man, and a Governour of 
Chios, named Ozomadems, who after he had in a certain ſeditious tumu't gotten rhe upper hand 
Ot his ad; eriaries, would nor baniſh ont of the City all thoſe who had taken part againſt him 3 For 
fearlef thar(quoth he) we fall out with our friends, when we haveno more enemies: forſurely rhis 
Were meer tolly, But whenſoerer the people ſhall ſulpe&any Ordinance or A& propoſed which is 
of greatconſeonence, and tending to their good, it tehoverh not at ſuch a time, that all (asit 
Were) of one <omplor ſhould de'iver one andthe ſame ſentence ; bur that two or three oppoling 
themſelves withour violence, ſhould contradict their friend, and afterwards being convinced and 
overweigned by ſound teafons, change their mind, and range themſelves ro his opinion; for by 


= mean: they draw the people withthem , namely, when they ſeem themſelves to be broughr 
etOmn reon: 
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no great impox 


id of a publick benefit and commodity, And verily in trifling matters and of 
tance, it were not amifle to ſuffer our very friends 1n good earneſt to differand 
| ernoendae-@ difacree 
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diſagree from us, andto let every one take his way andfollow tiisown mind, to the endthatawhy 
- ſomemain points and principal matters ofgreatett moment ſhall come in queſtion; and! yeqg,. 
red, it mighc not berhoughtthat they havecomplorred rogerher, and ſogrown to a point an in 
cord about the belt, . | T ET 

'Moreover, weare thus tothink: That a wiſeman anda politician is by naturealwayes ther. 
vernour and chiefe Magiſtrate ofa City, like as the King among the Bees and upon: this 4 
ſwaſion he ought to have evermore the reines in his hand, and to ſway the affaires of State: hgiy. 
beit he is not very often, nor too hotlyfor tofeek after and purlue the offices and dignities which: 
the people do nominate and chule by their free voices 3 for this office-managing, and deſ:retohe 
alwayes in place of authority, is neither venerable for his perſon, nor yer plautible tothe People; 
andyet mult not herejeR the ſame, in caſethe people call him lawtullyro ir, and « onfer the w 
upon him; bur to accept thereof, although peradvencurethey be offices ſomewhar inferiour ts the 
reputation that he hath already, yea, and toemploy himſelfe therein wilungly and with good ifs, 
on ; for reaſon it is and equity, thatas weourtelves have been honoured already by places. of 
oreat dignity, ſo reciprocally we ſhould grace and countenance thoſe which be of meaner quality; 
and whenſoever we ſhall be choſen to ſupream Magiſracies, to wit, unto theſtare of Lord Goite. 
nour and general Captainin the City ot Athens, or the Prytanſhip in Rhodes, or Beotar hy which, 
3s here in F@oria, it may beſeem us \ery well in modeſty to yield and rebate alittle of the ſovetijby 
power in ourport, and with moderation toexercile the ſame 3 bur contrariwiſe unto mearer roving 
to adde moredignity, and ſhew greatercountenance, to the end that we be nor eniiedinthe one 
or deipiſedinthe other, 

Now for a manthat entreth newly into any office whatſoever it be, he ovght not only rol 
to remembrance, and uſe the ſpeeches that Pericles made the firſt time that he took upon hin\ths 
rule of State, and was to ſhew himſelfe in open place: namely, Look to thy ſelfe Pericles; rio 
ruleſt free men and not bond-ſlaves ; thou governeli Greeks, and not Barbarians 3' nay, rhou artthe 
head Magiltrate of the Citizens of Arhexs : but allo heis to reaſonand ſay thus ro himle fe+- Thoy 
art a Commander and yet a Snbje& withal ; thou art the Ruler ofa City under Roman Proconlajs 
or elſe the Procurators, Lieutenants and Deputies of Ceſar, Here are nottheplaines (as he ſzid)ef 
Lydia, for to run with the lance, nor the ancient City Sardzs, noryetthe puiſlance of the Lydians 
which was intimes paſt, The robe muſt not be made lo large, irmuſt be worn more ftraic; your 
eye mult be always from the Emperours pavilion unto the Tribunial ſeat of juſtice; and youate nur 
to take ſogreat pride, nor truſt ſo much unto a Crown ſtanding upon the heail, ſeeivghow homet 
ſhooes of the Roman Senators are above the ſame : bur herein you oughr ro imitatethe Attors ard 
Plaiersin Tragedies, who adde ſomewhat of their own to the Roll or wricten! part that theydic 
play. to wit, their paſſionate afteRtion, geſture, accent and countenance, which is fit and” avreeable 
to the perſon thatthey do repreſent; and yet withall, they forgetnot to have'aneye, and eat both, 
to the prompters, This (1 ſay) we muſt do, for fear leſt we paſſe thoſe bounds andexceed rhe mis 
ſures of thar liberty which 1s given us by thoſe who hare the power to command us;for1 aſlureyoy, 
to go beyond thole precincts and limits, bringerh with itdanger 3 I fay notto be hifſed iromof 
the tage, and be laughed out of our coats ; but many there have been, 

Upon whoſe necks for puniſhment, 

T he edge of trenchant axe and gleave 

Hath fallen, to end all their torment, 

And headfrom body ſoon did reave, 
as it befelto Pardalus your countrey man, with thoſe about him,for Nepping a little at onefidewithe 
our theirlimits,, And ſuch another alſo there was, who being confined into acertaindeſarr Ile, bi- 
came (as Solo: ſaith ) . | 

A Sicinitanor Pholegandrian, 

| Who born ſometime was an Athenian, 

Welaugh heartily ar little Children, ro ſee how otherwhiles they go about ro put their Fathers 
ſhooes upon their own feet, orto ſet Crownes upon their heads in ſport ; and Governours of: 
ties relating fooliſhly oftentimes unto the people, the worthy ads of their predeceſſors; their0- 
blecovrage and brave minds, their notable enterprizes atchieved, far different and diſproportioned 
ro the preſent rimes and proceedings in their dayes, and exhorting them to follow the ſame, fettte 
mulritude aloft; bur as they do ridiculouſly, fo afterwards (beleeve me) they ſuffer not that which 
deſerveth to be laughed ar, unleſſe haply they be ſobaſe minded, thar tor their baſeneſle there 
no account made of them, For many other Hiſtories there be of ancient Greece, which affoo 
examples to berecounted unto men living in this age, for to inftru& and reforme their mannets 
as namely, thoſe at Athens which put thepeople. in remembrance, not of the proweſle of that 
Anceſtors inmartial affaires, but tor example to decree of that generalabolition and oblivion of all 
quarrels and matters paſt, which ſometimes was conciuded there, aftertharrhe City was delivered 
and freedtrom their captivity under the thirty Tyrants, as alſo another a&, by vertue whereot 
they condemned in agrievous fine the Poer Phrynichus, for that he repreſenred in a Tragedy the 
winning and razing otthe City Afiletus, Likewiſe, how bya publick ordinance, every man wor 
chaplets of lowers upon their heads, when they heard ſay that Caſſandey re-edified Thebes 5 and 


how, when' intelligence came of the cruel execution and bloody maſſacre committed in Og 
where 
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wherein the Argives cauſed to be purto death 1 500: ot their own Citizens, they cauſed ina ſolemn 
coceſſion, and general aſſembly of the whole City, an expiatory ſacrifice to'be carried abour, thar 
it micht pleaſethe gods to avert and turn away ſuchcruel thoughts from the hearts of the Atheni- 
4ns : Temblably, how at what timeas there was a general ſearch made throughout the City in eve- 
ry houſe, for thoſe who banded with Harpalus, they paſled by one houſe only of a man vewly 
married, and wou'd not ſuffer itrobe ſearched. For in thele precedents and ſu. h like, they mighr 
well enough in theſe days imitate and reſemble their ancient forefathers, But as for the battei Gt 


' Marathon : the field fought neerthe River Exryzedon, and the noble fight*ar Ploree, with other 


ſuch examples which do nothing elſe but blow and puff up a mulricude with vanity,. they ſhould 
leave ſuch tories for the Schoois of Sophilters and Maſters of Rhetorick, Oe : 
Well, we ought in our ſeveral goverrmentsto have a due regard not only to maintain our ſelves 
and our Cities ſo wiſely, that our ſoreraigns have no occafion to complain 3 bur we mu} take Or- 
der alſo to have one great Seignior or other, who hath moſt authority at Rome, and In the Covrc 
.of the Emperor, tO be our falt and ipec1al fiend 3 who may ſerve usinfiead of a Rampier to bat k 
us,-andto defend all our a&ions and proceedings in the government of our Countries : for inch 
Lords and great men of Rowe ſtand ordinarily paſſing well affe&ed to thoſe affairs, which their de- 
pendants and favorites dofollow, and thefrut which may be reaped by the amity and favour of 
juch grand Seigniors, 1t were not good and honelt ro convert into the advancement and enriching 
of ourſelves, and our particular private friends; butro employ the ſame as Polybims did ſometime 
and Panetius, who by the means of the good grace of Scipio wherein they (tood, did benefit and ad- 
vantage their countrey exceeding much : in which number may be ranged Arizs, for when Caſar 
Auguſtus had forced the City Alexandria, he entredintoir, holding Arins by the hand, and de- 
viſing with him alone of all his orher friends what was to be done more: afterwazds whenthe A- 
lexandrians looked for no other bur {ackage, and all extremities, and yet beſought him to pardon 
them; 1pardon you (quoth he) and recelve you into my grace and tavour 3 firit 1n regard of the 
nobility and beauty of your City 3 ſecondly for Alexander the great his ſake, the tounder thereof ; 
and thirdly for the love of this my friend Arins your Citizen, May a man with any reaſon compare 
with this gracious favour, the moſtlarge and gainful commiſſions of ruling and governing Pro- 
vinces, which many make ſo great fuirtor at rhe Court, and that with ſuch abjea ſeri itude and 
baſe ſuFeKion, rhat ſome of them have even waxed o:d in giving attendance thereabour, at other 
men cates ; leaving in themean while their own home affairs at tix and ſeven? wereit not wellto 
correc and amenda little the ſentence in Euripid:s, finging and ſaying it thus ; If it be honeſt and 
lawfulto watch and make Courr at the gates ofanother, and to be ſubje&tothe ſute of ſome oreat 
Seigniour : ſurely moſt commendable and behovetul ir. were {o codo, forthe love and benefit of 
amans country, in all other caſes to ſeek and embrace amities, under jult and equal conditi- 
ons. | 
| Moreover, a governor in yielding and reducing his country unto the obedience of mighty So- 
veraigns abroad, ought to take good heed that he bring it nor into ſervile ſubjeCtion, lett when it 
is once tied by theleg, heſuffer ir tro be bound alſo by the neck : for ſomethere be who reporting 
all chings borh lictle and great unto theſe Potentates, makethis their ſervitude reproachable ; or 
to ſpeak more truely, they deprive their country of all policy and form of government, making ir 
{o fearful, timorous, and fit for no authority and command at all ; and like as they who uſe them- 
ſelvesto live ſo phyſically, that they can neither dine nos ſop, nor yer þath withour their Phykitian, 
havenot ſo much benefit of health as nature ir ſelfe doth afford them 3 even fo thoſe Cities and 
States which for every decree and reſolution of their counſel, for allgrace and favour, yea, and for 
theimalleſt adminiſtration of publick affairs, muſt needs adjoynthe conſent, judgement, and good 
liking of thoſe Seigniors and good Maſters oftheirs, they even compel the ſaid oreat Lords to be 
more powerful and abfolute over them then they would themſelves, The cau'es hereof commonly 
be theſe ; to wit, the avarice,jealouſie,and emulation of the chiefe and principal Citizens in a State 3 
for that being defirqus otherwhiles to oppr.ſle ard keep under thoſe who be their inferiovrs. rhey 
conſtrain them to abandon their own Cities, or elſe bei ng at ſome debate and differente with 0- 
ther Citizens their equals, and unwilling to take the foile one at anothers hand inrheir'own Ciry 
they have recourſe unto other ſuperior Lords, and to bring in forraigners who are their berters. 
Hereuponit cometh to paſſe that theSenate, People. Judicial Courts.and allthat lictle authority and 
power which they had is utterly loſt, A good gorernour therefore ought to remedy this mi(- 


 Chiefe, by appeaſing ſuch Burgeſles as be private and meane Citizens, by equality. and thoſe 


who are great and mighty, by reciprocal yeelding one to another ; and fo by this conſe ro 
keep all affairs within the compaſle of the City, to compoſe all quarrels , and determine all 
controverhes at home , curing and healing ſuch inconveniences as ſecret maladies of a com- 
mon-wealth, with a civil and politick medicine ; that is to ſay, to chule rather for his owne 
part for to be vanquiſhed and overthrown among fellow Citizens, then to vanquiſh and win the 
Victory by forraigne power, and not to offer wrong unto his patural countrey, -and be a cauſe to 
overthrow the richts and priviledges thereof ; as for all others, heisto beſeech them, yea, andto 
perſwade with them particularly one by another, by good reaſons and demonſtrances of how 
many calamities peeviſh obſtinacy is the caute 3 and how, becauſe they wou!d nor each one in 
his tnrne and contſe frame and accommodate themſelves arhome to their fellow-Citizens, who 
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many times be of one mind and linageto their neighbors and companions incharges and offices 
and, that with honour and good favour, they are come to this paſle, as to derect andlay Open the 
ſecretdifſentions and debares of their own City, ar the gates of their advocates, and to Pur their 
cauſesintothe hands of pragmatical Lawyers(at Rowe)with no lefle ſhame and ignominy, then lok 
and dammage, 

Phyſctians are wont when they cannot expel and fully exclude out of the body inwardly ſome 
kind of maladies, to turn and drive the ſame without foorthto the ſuperficial parts ; bur contrari. 
wiſe, a man of government, if he benor able to keep a City altogether in peace and concord, byr 
that ſome troubles will ariſe, yer at lea{twiſe he muſt endeavour to contein that within the Cir 
which is the caule thereof, and nurſeth the ſedirion, and in keeping it cloſe to labour for to heat 
and remedy it; to this end, that if it be poſſible he have no needeither of Phyftian or Phylick from 
forraion parts3 forthe intentions of a man of State and government ought to be theſe, namely, to 
proceedin his affairs ſurely, and to flie the violent and furious motions of vain- glory, as hath been 
ſaid already, howbeit in his reſolution, 

A courage bold, and full of confidence 
Undaunted heart, and fearleſſe he muſt have, 
Which will not quaile for any conſequence, 
But ſee the end: much likg to ſouldiers brave, 
In field themſelves who manly do behave, 
And hazard lims and life for to defend 
Their countrey deer, and enemies to offend. | 
andnvt onely to oppoſe himſelfe againſt enemies, bur allo to be armed againſt perilous trouble; 
and dangerous tumults, thathe may be ready torefiſt and make head : for he ought nor in any caſe 
himſelf to mo1e tempeſts and raiſecommotions,no nor when he ſeeth boifterous forms commins, 
forſake and ieave his country in time ofneed, He muſt not (I fay)drive bis City under his char 
upon apparent danger, but io ſoon as everit once begin to betoffed, and to float in jeopardy, then 
Is it his part to come to ſuccour, by caſting out from himlelfe (as it were) a ſacred Anchor, that is 
to ſay, to uſe his boldnefſe and liberty of ſpeech, confdering that now the main point of all lieth 1 
bleeding; even the fafety of his countrey, Such were the dangers that hapned unto Peroam in 
Neroes time, and of late days to theRhodians, during theEmpire of Dowtias, as alſo before un- 
to the Theſſalians, while A»guſtus was Emperor, by occaſion that they had burned Pere 
uick. Intheſe and ſuch like occurrences, a man of State and government, eipecially if hebe wor- 
thy of that name, 
Newer ſhall you ſee 
Sleepy for to be, | 
nordrawing, his foot back for fear,no nor to blame andlay the fault on others,nor yet co make ſhit 
for one, and put himlelfe out of the medly of danger, bureither going inembaſſage, or embarked 
in ſome ſhip ar ſea 3 orelſe ready to ſpeak firſt, and to ſay not only thus, | 
: We, we Apollo, have this marther don, 
From theſe our coaſts avert this plague ano, . 
bur although himſelfe be not culpablearall with the multitude, yer will heput his perſon intodan- 
ger for them, For furely this 1s anact right honeſt, and beſides the honeſty in it ſelfe, ir hapneth 
divers times, that the vertue and noble courage of ſuch a man hath been ſo highly admired, thatic 
hath daunted the anger conceived againſt a whole mu:tirude, and diſpatched all the fierceneſle and 
fury ofa bitter menace: like as it befel untoa King of Perfia in regard of Bulzs and Sperthis two 
Gentlemen of Sparta: and asit was ſeen in Pompey to his hoſt andiriend Srheox : for when he wi 
fully derermined to chaſtiſe the Mamertines ſharply.and ro proceed againſt them in all rigor, forthat 
they had rebelled, the ſaid Stheno»ſtept unto him, and thus frankly ſpake; That he ſhould doenet 
cher well nor juſtly;in caſe he did to death a number of innocents, for one man who alone was faul- 
ty ; foritisI mylelfe (quoth he) who cauſed the whole City to revolt and take Arms,inducing my 
friends for love, and forcing mine enemies fyr fear, Theſe words of his went ſo neer unto the heatt 
of Pompey; that he pardoned the City, and moſt courteouſly entreated Sthenon; (emblably,che hol 
of Syla, having ſhewed the like valour and vertue, although it werenot to the like perſon) diedz 
. noble death: forwhen Sz/la had won the City Preneſte by aflanit, he meant ropur all the inhabl- 
rants thereof ro the ſword. excepting only one hoſt ot his, whom in regard of old hoſpitality he {pa- 
red and pardoned: but this hoſt and friend ſaid flatly unto him, that he would never remain ale 
to ſee that bloody maſſacre, nor hold his life by tbe murtherer of his country ; and ſo caſt himfelk 
into the troop of his fellow Cirizens in the heat ofexecurion.and was killed withthem,Well Fel 
unto the gods we ought; to preſerve and keep us that we fall nor into ſuch calamities and troubk- 
ſometimes; to hope alſo and lookfor berrer days. : 
Moreover, we are to eſteem of every publick magiſtracy, and of him who exerciſeth it, ® 
of a great and ſacredthing, and in that regard to honour the ſame above all. Now the honol 
which is due unto Authority, isthe mutual accord and love of thoſe who are ſet in place roexet 
Ciſe theſametogerher 3 and verily this honour ismuch more worth, then either all thoſe Crow! 
and Diadems w hich they bear upon their heads, or their ftately Mantles and Robes of Purple, 


wherewith they bearrayed, Howbcir, they that laid che firſt ground and beginning of Ann 
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their ſervice in Wats, when they were tellow Souldiers, or the paſſing of their yourhful yeares to- 
oethiex 3 and contrariwile, take this a cauſe now ofenmity, thar they either are Joined Capraines 
?\ commiſſion for the condu& of an Army,' or have the charge of rhe Common-weale toyerher;ir 
cannot be avoided, but that they muſt 1ncurre one of theſe three miſchiefs, For either if they e- 
Reem their fellows and companions 1n government robe their equals , they begin rhemſelves firtt 
ro grow into terms of diflention ; or1t they takethem to be rheir berters, they fall ro be envious: 
or elſe in caſe they holdthem to be infer1our unto hem in good parts, they deſpiſe and contemne 
them, Whereas they ſhould indeed make Courrunto the greater, honor and adorn their equals, 
andadvance their inferiours, and in one word, to love and embrace all, as having an amity and 
love engendered among themſelves, nor becauſe they have eaten at one table, drunk of the ſame 
cup, or met rogether at one feaſt, bur by a certain common band and publick obligation, as having 
iniomeſort a certain fatherly benevo.ence, contradted and grown upon the common affe&ion un- 
to their Country, Certes, one reaſon why Scipio was not {0 well thought ot at Kome was this ; 
that having invited all his friends to a ſolemn feaſt at the dedication of his temple ro Hercwles, hee 
left out Mummins his colleague, or fellow in office : for lay that otherwiſe they took not one an- 
other for ſo good friends; yet {0 1t 1s, that at {uch a time, and npon ſuch occafions, they onght to 
have honoured and made much one of the other, by reaſon of their common magiftracy, It then 
Scipio, anoble perionage otherwile, and amanof wonderful regard, in-urred the impuration and 
note ofinſolency and preſumprion, becauſe he forgat, or omitred ſo ſmalla demon{iration and to- 
ken of humanity : how canit be, tharhe who goeth about to impair the dignity and credir of his 
companions in government, or diſcrediteth and diſgracerh him in thoſe a&ions, eſpecially which 
proceed from honour and bounty, oruponan arrogant humor of his own, will ſeem to do all, and 
attribute the whole to himlſeite alone, how can ſuch an one (I fay) be reputed; either modeſt or 
reaſonable ? I remember my lelfe, that when I was but of young years, I was ſent with another, in 
embaſlage to-the Proconlul; and forthat my companion (tayed about (1 wot not what behind) I 
went alone and did that which we had in commiſſion to do together: atter my return, when I was 
ro give an account unto the State, and to report theeffe& of my charge and meſſage back again ; my 
father aroſe, and taking me apart, willed me in no wiſeto ſpeak inthe fingular number, and ſay, I 
departed or went, but We departed 3 Item, not 1 aid, or (quoth 1) but We ſaid ; and inthe whole 
recital of the reſt to joyn always my companion , as ifhe had been aſſociate, and at one hand with 
mein that which I did alone, And verily this is nor only decent, convenient, and civil, bur that 
which moreis, it taketh from glory that whichis offenhve, to wit, envy, which is the caule thar 


great Caprains attribute and aſcribe their noble acts to fortune and their good angel, as did Timo- 


leon, even he who overthrew the Tyrannies eſtabliſhedin S:cily 3 whofounded and erxe&ed a Tem- 
ple to Good-Fortune, Python alſo when he was highly praiſed and commended at Arhens forha- 
ving ſlain King Cotys with his own hand ; It was God (quoth he) who for to do the deed uſed my 
hand, And Theopompus King of the Lacedemonians, when one ſaid unto him that Sparta was ſa- 
ved and ftood upright, for thattheir Kings know how to rule well ; Nay, rather (quorh he) becauſe 
the people know how to obey well:and to ſay a truth, both theſe depend one upon the other : how- 
beir, molt menare of this opinion, and ſo they give our 3 thatthe better part of policy or know- 
ledge belonging to civil government lieth in this, to firmen, and frame them meet to be well ruled 
and commanded ; for 1 hom Ciry there is always a greater number of Snbje&: then Rulets, and 


each one in histurn(eſpecially ina popular ſtate)is governor but a while, and forit, afterwards con=- 


tinneth governed all the reſt of his lite, in ſuch ſort, that iris a moſt honeſt and profitable appren- 
tiſhip (as it were) to learnto obey thoſe who have authority to command, alchough haply they 
hare meaner parts otherwiſe, and be ofleſſe credit and power then our ſelves: for ameer abſurdity 
It were, that (whereasa principal, or excellent a&orin a Tragedy,ſuch as T heedorus was, or Pcltis, 
torhire waiteth oftentimes upon another mercenary Player who hath not above three words inhis 
patt to ſay, and fpeaketh unto him in all humility and reverence, becauſe peradventure he hath the 
royal band of a Diademe about his head, and a Srepter in his hand in the true and unfained a&tions 
of our life,and incaſe of policy and government,arich and mighty perſon ſhould deſpiſe and ſer light 
by a magiſtrate forthar he is a imple man otherwiſe, andperadvencure poor and of mean eſtate, yea, 
and proceed to wrong, violate and impair the publick dienity wherein heis placed,yea andto offer 
violence thereby unto the authority of a State 3 whereas he ought rather with his own credit and 
puiſlance;help our the defe& and weakneſs ofſuch a man, & by his greatne(s,countenance his autho- 
rity: forthus in the City of L=cedemon, the Kings were wontto riſeup out of their Thrones before 
the Ephorz, and whoſoever elſe was ſummoned and called by chem, came not an ordinary foot 
Pace, or fair and ſoftly, bur running in great haſte, in roken of obedience, and to ſhew unto othet 
non how obeiſant they were. takinga great joy andgloryin this, that they honour their Ma- 
SUirares, not as ſome vain-glorious and ungracious ſors, void of all civility and manners, 
Wanting judgement and diſcretion, whoto ſhew, forſooth, their exceeding power upon which 
they ſtand muchand pride themſelves, will not letto offer abuſe unto the Judges and Wardens 
ws publick games, combats, and paſtimes, orto give reproachiul terms to thoſe that lead 
oo Sod Or ſet out the Plates in the Pacchanal feaſt, yea, and mock Caprzines, and Jaugh at 

e Preſidents and Wardens ot the publick exerciſes for youth, who havenor the wit to know;That 


tO give honouris oftentimes more honourable then to be hohoured : for ſurely to an honourable 
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perſon who beareth a great ſway,andcarrieth a mighty port with him ina City,it is a greater orna, 


ment and grace to accompany a Magiſtrate, and as 1t wereto guard andſquire him, then ifthe gig 
Magiſtrate ſhould put him betore, or ſeem to wait upon him 1n his train; and to ſay a eruth, as this 
were the way to work him diſpleaſure and procure him envy from the hearts of as many asſeeir; 
ſo the other would winhim true glory which proceedeth of love and benevolence : And yerj 
when ſuch a man is ſeen otherwhiles in the Magiſtrates houſe, when he faluteth or greeterh him 
firſt, and either giveth himthe upper hand, orthe middle place, as they walk together, he adder 
an ornament tothe dignity of the City, and loſeth thereby none of his own, Moreover, ic is, po- 
pular thing, andthat which caineth the hearts of che multitude, 1t ſuch a perſon can bear patie 
the hard tearmsof a Magiſtrate whiles he is in place, and endure his cholerick fits 3 for then he may 
with Diomedesin Homer ſay thus to himſelte : | 

How ever now I little do ſay, 

It will be mine honor another day, 
Or as one ſaid of Demoſthenes; Well he is not now Demoſthenes only, but he is a law-giver, heigz 
preſident of the ſacred plaies and ſolemngames, and acrown he hath upon his head, &c. andrhere- 
foreit is good to put upall now,and to defer vengeance untill anothertime 3 for either we {hal 
come upon him when he isour of his office, or ar leaſtwiſe we ſhall gain thus much by delay, tha 
choler will be wellcooledand allaied by rhat time, ; 

Moreover, in any government, or magiſtracy whatſoever, a good ſubje& ought to ſtrive (253 
were) aviewith the rulers, eſpecially ifthey be perſons of good ſorr, and gracious behayionr, 
indiligence, care, and fore-caſtfor the benefit of the State ; namely, in going to them, rogireno- 
ticeandintelligence of whatſoever is meet to be done, inputting into their hands for to be execy- 
ted that which he hath with maturedeliberation rightly reſolved upon, in givingmeans unto then 
for to win themſelves honour, and that by the benefit of rhe Common-weale : Bur if ſuch perſon 
they be, as either forfear and falſe hearr, or upon a frowardpeeviſhneſle and diſpofitiongivenoex 


to ſuch motions, and are not willing to pur that in execution which is preſented unto them ; then - 


It is his part himſelfin perſonto go and declare the ſame in publick place to the body of the people 
and inno wiſe to negleR, diſanu], or paſſe with connivance any thing that concerneth the weak 
publick, and never to pretend any colourable excule, by ſaying, it appertained unto none other but 


| the head Magiſtrate, thus to deal curiouſly andbe buhly occupied in medling with the affairs of 


State ; for a general Law there is which giverh always the firſt and principal place of ruleina Com- 
mon- wealth unto him whodealeth jully, praCtiſeth righteouſnefle, and knowerh what is expeds 
entand profitable, as we may ſee by the example of Xemophon,who in one place writeth thus of him- 
ſelfe : There was in thearmy (quoth he) one named Xenophon, who was neither Lord General, nor 
Lieutenant; bur for skill and knowledge of that which was to be done, and for reſolution to enter- 
prize and execute the ſame, pur himſelte forward, and gave charge unto others, wherein he ſobe- 
haved himſelfe that he ſaved the Greeks, And the moſt glorious fear of arms that ever Philo 
archived was this, that when he heard news how King Ag had ſurprizedthe Ciry of Meſſere,and 
that the General of the Achzans would not go with aidand reſcue, bur drew back for fear he with 
a troop of themoſt forward and reſolute gallants, without warrant, or commiſſion from the Ste 
delivered the ſaid City from our of the hands of Agz : which I write not as it I allowed of inno- 
vations, or ſuch new enterprizes and extraordinary attempts vpon every ſmail and lighr occaſion, 
but only either in time ofneed andextremity, as Philopemer did then, or for honeft occarions, 8 
"Epaminondas, who continued in his Beotarchy four months longer then was ordinary by the Lans 
of the Country,during which time he put on arms,and entred intoLaconia,re-edified Meſſene, abd 
peopled it, to the end that ifafterwards there ſhould enſue any complaint, or imputation, we may 
anſwer with credit, and either alledge for excuſe, neceſſity, or ſer againſt ir the peril ro whichwe 
expoſed our ſelves, thebraveneſle of the exploit, and the ſervice ſo well performed.tomake a 
and recompence, | 
There is reported a ſentence of Jaſ-n who long ſince was the Tyrant or Monarch of Sicily, which 
he had oftenin hismouth, and always repeated lo oſten as he did violence or outrages to at 
his ſubje&s, that they cannot chuſe but commit unjutice in ſmall matters, who wouid do juſtice 
in great cauſes 3 as ifaman would ſay, thatneceſlary iris for him ro offer wrong in detaile whom 
deth to do right inthe grofſe. Bur as touching this ſentence. a man may ſoon perceive at thefitl 
fight, thar it is a ſpeech meet for him that intendeth to make himſelfe an abſolute Lord, and co = 
Ry: Yet is this rule more civil and politick, that a governour to gratifie the people, 1s t0p? 
by ſmall matters, and ro wink at them, thathe may in greater things ſtand againſt them, and 84 
them rom breaking out toofar, For he thatin every thing will bepeering and looking too nattoW- 
ly, without any yeelding, or relaxation, bur is always ſevere, rigorous and inexorable, doth by fs 
example trim and accuſtome the people likewiſe ro bequarrelſomeand contentious with tum, J#. 
andto be ready upon all occaſions to take offence and diſcontentment, 
But ſoftly for to ſtrike the ſaile 
Or ſlack the helm doth mnch availe 
With violence when billows great 
Ariſe, and on the ſhip do beat, 
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kimſelfe, but to ſport as it were, and take his paſtimes graciouſly with his people, as namely to cele- 
brate feltival ſacrifices, behold ſolemn plaies, games, and combats, and to fit in the Theaters with 
chem; patrly inmaking ſemblant, as rhough heneither ſaw nor heard many things, like as we wont 
eo do by the faults at home of our little children; ro the end that the authority of reproving them 
ronndly, and admoniſhing them frankly, like unto thevertue of a medicine not dull and enervate 
with thuch uſe, but retnaining Rill in full vigor and firengrh, may be more effettual, Catry thegrea- 
retciedit, touch the quick indeed, and ſting Inmarters of greater conſequence, Alexander the great 
when he heard that his ſiſter had been coo *familiarly acquainted with a luſty young gentleman and 
abeautiful, was nothing diſp.ealed therewith zbur laid ; We muſt give her a.ſo a littleleate to en- 
joy ſomewhat the pleaſure and prerogative of aPrince ; which was neither well done ot him toal- 
Jow ſuch things in her, nor yet with good reſpect of his ownhonout anddignity ; for we ought not 
cothinkthis rhe fruition, but cheruine and diſhonour rather of a princely State, And therefore 
a wiſe #overhot willnot permit as much as poſlibly lieth in him, that the body of the people ſhall 
doit jury ufco any particular inhabirants, as namely in confiſcation of other metis goods, or in di- 
iriburion, and parting among themſelves the mony of the commonRock: but to refilt fuch courſes 
with all his power, and with remonſtrances, perſwaſions, threats, and menaces withſtand the inot- 
dinxedefires of a multitude: contraty to thepratice of Cleox and his followers at Athens, who 
ſeeding and foſtering ſuch fooliſh appetites and corrupt hnmors of the people, cauſed many drane 
Bees (as Plato ſaith) to breed inthe City, who did no othergood butfting and prick one or other. 
But if thepeople at any time take occaſion by ſolemnifing ſomefeſiival day, accotding tothe cuſtom 
ofthe Country, or by the honor of ſome god or goddefſe, ro ſet out any goodly ſhew, play, ot 
Rately peRtacle, or to diftribure ſome {mall dole, or ro exhibir a June gratuity, honeſt courreſie, 
or publick magnificence: lawtul1t is and reaſonable, rhat chey ſhould ih ſuch caſes etijoy in ſome 
ſort the frnit both of their liberty, and alſo of heir wealth and profſpetity, For ih the governments 
of Pericles and Demetrins Phalerent, there be many examplesextant of the like nature; as for Cim 
he beatitified the marker place of 4thexs with rows of palm trees, planted direRly, and ranged by 
him, with pleaſant walks, andfair allies, And Cato ſeeing abourthe time of Cat:linesconſpiracy, that 
rhe Commons of Rowe Were ina commotion and hurliburly by the faRtion of Julizs Ceſar, and 
orowne in mannet to theſe rerms, for to bring in a Change and alteration of the whole State ; per- 
ſwaded the Senate to ordain, that there ſhould beſome petty dole of money givenamong the poor 
Comtmoners 3 whichcotning in ſo good and fir a time, appeaſed the tumulr, and tepreſſed the ſedi- 
rionand inſurre&ion that was hike ro grow, Fot likeas a learned and expert Phyſician, afterhee 
hathtaken away a great quantity of corrupt blood from his patient, giveth him ahon {ome litcle 
nouriſhment that is goodand wholeſome ; evenſo adilcreet and well adviſed ruler of a popular 
State, when he hath put the people by ſome great matter which tended ro their ſhame and loſſe, 
willagait by ſomelightgratuity and pleainre which he iscontentrogrant, cheer, and recomfort 
them, yea and allay their mood whetthey be ready to whine and complain, And other whiles, 
good policy it is, of purpoſe to withdraw them from ſome foolery, unto which withour all ſenſe 
and reaſontheir mind and affe&ion ſtandeth, to draw and lead them unto other things that be 
go0dand profitable ; like as Demades his praRiſe was, at what time as he hadthe receit of all there- 
renves ofthe City under his hands; tor whenthe people of Athens were fully bent ro ſend forth 
certain Gallies, for to ſuccorthoſe who had taken arms and rebelled againſt Al:xand:r the great, 
and to that effe& commanded him to disburſe money for the charges, he made this ſpeech unto 
them; My Malters, there is money ready tor you, for I have provided fo. as I purpoſe to deale a- 
- mots you at this feaſt of Barckanales, that every one of you may have halfe a Mna of Silver; now 
iro employthe ſame money to theſetting our of a fleer, you may do what plealeth you 
with your own, u{e it, orabuſe it at your pleaſure, itis all one to me: by this cunning device, 
having turned them from the rigging and manning of the Armado which they purpoſed to fer our, 
and all for fear they ſhould loſe the benefit ofthe © refaid dole, or largefſe which he promiſed and 
pretended, heſtayed then from offending King Alexander, that he had nocauſe to finde himſelfe 
grieved with them, Many ſuch fits and hnmors are the people given unto, borh hurtful and 
dammageable unto them ; which it were impoſſible to break them of, going direRly to work ; bur 
2 man muſt go abour with them, and by turnings and windings compaſſethem to his mind ; like 
as Phociondid upon a time when the Athenians would have had him in all haſte to make a-roade 
and invade the country of Buotia 3 for he cauſedincontinently proclamation to be made by ſound 


of trumpet ; Thar all Citizens from fourteen years of age upward unto threeſcore, ſhould ſhew 


i arms and follow him; upon which procl:mation, when there aroſe a great noile 
endiiir amon 


gthe elder fort, who beganto mutine, ſor that he would force them at thoſe years 
to the Warres ; What a firange matter firsis this (quoth he) I my ſelfe am fourſcore yeates of 
ge, and you ſhall have. me with you fot your Captaine, By this means a polirick Governouc 
may put by and break the rank of many unſcaſonable and need[efſe embaſſages 3 namely, by 
J0mng many ot them in commiſſion together, and thoſe whom he ſeerhto beunfit altogether 
for ſuch voyages 3 thus may he ſtay the enterpriſes of going in hand with many oreat butldings 
unneceſſary and to nopurpoſe, incommanding them at ſuch times to contribute money there- 
to out of their own purſes; alſo hinderthe procefle of many uncivil and undecent fyres; name- 
J, by aſhoning one and the ſametime for appearance in Court, and for to be employed inſollict- 


ting 
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ting cauſes abroad in forraign patts : and for to bring theſe things abour, he muſt draw and aſlocige 
unto him thole principal authors who have drawnourt in writing any ſuch bills ro be Propoſed, 
haveincired the people, and pur thoſe matters intheir heads 3 and to them he ſhallintimareth; 
croſle courſes abovelaid ; for either if they ſtarr back and keep out of the way, they ſhall { 
themſelves to break that which they propoſed ; or if they accept thereof and be preſent, they ſhal 
be ſure to take part of the troubleand pains that 1s impoſed upon them, Now when there ſhallhe 
queſtionof any exploit to be done of great conſequence, and tending much to the good of the 
State, which requirethno ſmall travel, induſtry, and diligence; then havea ſpecial regard and en- 
deavour, I adviſe you, to chuſe thoſe friends of yours who are of moſt ſufficiency, and of preateſ 
authority, and thoſe among the reſt which are of the mildeft and beſt nature ; for ſuch you may 
' be ſure will croſs youleaſt, and affiit you moſt ; ſolong as they havewir at will, and be with; 
voidof jealouſieand contention, And herein it behoveth a man to know well his ownnature, ang 
finding that whereunto hes lefle apt then another; to chuſe for his adjundts thoſe rather whon 
he petceiverh to beberter able to go through with the buſineſle in hand, then ſuch as otherwiſehe 
like unto himſelte 3 for ſo Diomedes being deputed to go in eſpial for to view the Camp of the ene. 
mies, choſe for hiscompanionthe warielt and beſt adviſedperſon of all the Greeks, and lerpaſſethe 
mot valiant ſouldiers, By this means all aRions ſhall becounterpoiled beſt, and lefle jealouſie nd 
emulation will grow between them who are deſirous to have their good parts and valour ſeem in- 
different in vertues and qualities, If you have a cauſe to plead, or be to go inembaſſage ; chuſe for 
our companion and afſiltant (if you find yourſelte not meer to ſpeak) tome man thar is eloquent, 
like as Pelopidas in the like caſe choſe Epaminondas, If you think your ſelfe unmeer to entertainthe 
common people with courteſie and affability, and of too high and lofty a mind for to debaſe your 


ſelfe, and make courtunto them, as Cafticratidasthe Captain of the Lacedemonians was; take one - 


unto you who is gracious, and can skill to court it and give entertainmenr, If your body be weik 
or feeble, and notable to endure much pains ; have one with you whohath a (tronger body, ard 
whocanaway with travel, as Nicias did Lamachw; for this 1s the reaſon that Geryoxes was ſo wor- 
derful, becaule that having many legs, many arms, many eyes, yet he with all them was ruledand 
governed by one ſoul, But wiſegovernors if they accord and agree well, may conferand lay toe: 
ther not only their bodies and goods, bur allo their fortunes, their credits, and their vertues, and 
make uſe of them allin one affair, in ſuch ſort that they ſhall compaſs and execute fully whatſoever 
cheyenterpriſe, much berter thenany other whatſoever: and not as the Argonauts did, who afte 
they had left Hercules, were conſtrained to have recourſe unto thecharms, ſorceries, andenchan- 
ments of women for to ſave themſelves, and to ſteal away the golden fleece. 

Certain Temples there be, into which whoſoever didenter,muſt leave without doors allthegold 
that they had aboutthem z2nd as for iron they might not preſume to go withal into any one what 
ſoever, Conſidering therefore that the tribunal and judicial ſeat of juſtice isthe Temple of Jupir, 
ſurnamed the Counſellor and Patron of Cities, of Themis alſo and Dice, that is toſay, equity and 
juſtice; before ever thou ſet foot to mountup into it, preſently rid and clearthy ſoul of all avatic 
and covetouſneſle of mony, as ifit were iron, anda very malady full of ruſt, and rtirow it far from 
theeinto the Merchants Hall, into the Shops of Tradeſmen, Occupiers, Banquers and Uſurers, - 

As for thyſelfe, 

Fliefrom ſuch pelfe, | 
ſhun it I ſay, as far off as you can, and makethis reckoning, that whoſoever enticherh himſelfeby 
the managing of the Common-weale,is a Church-robber, commirring ſacriledge inthe higheſtde 
erce, robbing Temples, ſtealing our of the Sepulchres of the dead, picking the Coffers ot hisfriends: 
making himlelfe rich by treachery, treaſon, and falſe-witneſle ; think him to be an untruſty and faith 
leſſe Counſellor, a perjured Judge, a corrupt Magiſtrate, and full of bribery ; in one word pollt- 
red and defiled with all wickedneſle, and notclear ofany fin whatſoever that may be commurted; 
and therefore I ſhall not need to ſpeak more of this point, 

As for ambition, although it carry with ita fairer ſhew then avarice, yer nefertheleſſe it bringeth 
after it a1raine of miſchiefes and plagues, no lefle dangerous and pernitious unto the governmett 
of a Common-wealth : for accompanied it is ordinarily with audacious raſhneſſe more thenit;l 
as much as it uſeth notto breed in baſe minds, or innatures feebleand idle, bur principally in vi 
ant, a&ive, and vigorous ſpirits; and the voice of the people, who by their praiſes liftir up mi] 
times anddrive it forward, maketh the violence thereof more hard to bereſtrained, managed, 
ruled, Like as therefore Plato writeth, that we ought to accuſtom young Boys, even from their 1) 
infancy to have this ſentence reſoundingin their ears: That itis not lawful for them neither to al 
ry gold abour their bodies as an outward ornament;nor ſo much as to have it in their purſes,forthit 
they have othergold as a proper chaffer of their own, and the ſame incorporate in their heats: g 


ving us to underſtand by theſe znigmatical and covert ſpeeches (as I take it) the vertue derivedfion- 


their Anceſtors, by deſcent and continuation of their race ; even ſo we may in ſome ſort curea 
remedy this deſire of g'ory , by making remonſtrance unto ambitious ſpirits, that they have 
themſelves gold, that cannot corrupt, be waſted, or contaminated by envy, no nor by Mowwlil 
ſelfe the reprover of the gods, to wit, Honour, the which we always encreaſe and augment, 
morewe diſcourſe, conſider, meditate, and thinkupon 'thoſe things which have been pertorme 
and accompliſhed by us inthe government of the Common-weale: and therefore they hn 
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- them 3 for that part ofthe ſoule whereby we beleeve, is it, which 1s moſt eafie ro betaken 


they do; whereas now, men are drivento puniſh them and chaſe them away with ſmoak: PI 


' break and tame their frampold and unruly horſes with hard bits and bridles,yea,and curſt q 08s whe. 


are given to run away, they.aretaineto lead perforce in collars, or tie up and: hamper with; 
es vert rhere is ah. = the world that maketh one man willingly obeilant and fubjet oihg 
ther, more then the afhance that he hath in him forthe love which he beareth,and the 
ceived of his 200dnefle, honeſty and juſtice ; which 1s the reaſon that Demoſthenes ſaid verymel. 
That free Cities have no better means to keep and preſerve themſelvesfrom Tyrants, then to dig 
fe 
Like as therefore the gift of prophefie which Caſſandrahad, ſtood hercountry men and fellow 
zens in noltead, becauſe they would never givecredit, orbeliefe unto her: forthus ſhe ſpeakehys 
her ſelfe, | 
God would not have my voice propheticall 
When I forctell of things, to take effett, 
Nor do my country any good at all: 
For why? alwaysthey do my words rejett, 
In their diſtreſſe and woes, they would corrett 
T heir folly paſt, then am 1 wiſe and ſage 3 
Before it come, they ſay I do but rage, SD 
even ſo, onthe otherfide, the truſt and confidence thar the Citizens repoſed in Archytas,the og 
will and benevolence which they bare unto Battxs, ſerved them in right good Read: for thatt 
uſed and followed their counle:, by reaſon of the good opinion which they conceived of then, 
This is then the firſt and principal good which lierh in the reputation of States-men, and tho 
who are in government, namely, the truſt and confidence which is in them 3 for it maketh anq- 
verture. and openeth the door to the enterpriſe, and execution of all good ations, The ſecond, i; 
the love and affection of thepeople, which xo good Governors is to them abuckler and armony' 
detence againſt envious and wicked perſons : 
Much like unto a mother kind, 
who ke: ps away the flies 
From tender babe, whiles ſweetly it 
. aſleep in cradle lies, 
putting back envy that might arile againſt them; and in regard of mightand credit, making equl 
a man meanly born, and of baſe parentage, with thoſe who are nobly deſcended, the poor with th 
rich, and the privateperſon with the magiſtrates: and to be brief, when vertne and verity ar 
joined rogether with this popvlar benevo:ence, it 1s as mighty asa firong and ſteady gale of a fore 
wind atthe poop, and di1veth men forward to the managing and efteRting of all publike ffs 
wharſoever, . Conſider now andſee what contrary effe&s the diipoſition of peoples hearts, dat 
produce and bring forth by theſe examples following. For even they of /raly, when they hadinthei 
hands the wife and Children of De-ys the Tyrant, aſter they had villanouſly abuſed, and ſhameful 
torced their bodies, did them to death, and when they had burnt them ro aſhes. threw and {eater 
ed the ſame our of a ſhip intoche Sea, Whereas one Mexander who - reigned graciouſly overthe 
Bactrians, inthe end, when he had loft his life in the wars, was hononrably interred: for theCr 
ties under his abeiſance joined alrogether, and by.a common accord ſolemnized his funerak ad 
obſcquies with great mourning and lamentation ; bur as rouching the place where his reliques 
ſhould be beſtowed, they grew into a great ſtrite and contention one with another , which at tht 
laſt with much ado was pacified upon this condition and compoſition, that his aſhes ſhould be pit 
red and divided equally among themall, and rhat every City ſhould have one Sepulcher and Mont 
ment ofhim by ir ſelfe, Again, the Agrigentines after they were delivered fromthe Tyrant Ph i 
ris, enaQted an Ordinance: That from thence forth, it ſhould not belawfulfor any perſon whatlo- 
ever, to weararobe of blew colour, for that the Guard and Penkoners attending about the (ad 
Tyrant, had blew caffocks for their Liveries, But the Perfians took ſuch a love to their Prince (yn 
that becauſe he was Hawk-noſed, they ever after, and even to this day, affe& thoſe who have ſuch 
noſes, and take them tobe belt, favoured, And verily ofall loves, this is the moſt Girianney 
puiſſant, which Cities and States do bear untoa man tor his vertue : as for other honorsſo falſe 
called, and bearing no true enſigns indeed to teſtifie Jove, which the people beſtow upon then 
who have builded Theaters, and ſhew-places, given them largeſſes, congiaries, and other doks, 
exhibited combars of ſword-fencers at the ſharp : theſe wrong entituled honours do reſemble the 
oloſfing flatteries of Harlots and Strumpers, whb {mile upon their Lovers, ſo long only as they git 
them any thing, or gratifiethem in any pleaſure ; and ſuch a glory as this laſterh nor long, butali 
a day or two paſleth away and is gone, : 
He whoſoever he was, that fig firſt 3 That he who began togivemoney by way of largeſſem 
ro the peop'e, tavghr the very high way to overthrow a popular State, knew very well, thatthe 
people loſe their authority, when they make themſelves ſubje& and inferiour by taking ſuch 
oitts: and evey they alſo who are the givers muſt know thus much : That they overthrow then 
iclvesin buying their reputation ſo c6ſtly, andar ſo high a price; ard by that means they make the 
multicnde more haughry and arrogant, becauſe thereby the people dopreſume, tharit is inthe! 


power togire, ortake away ſogreata thing, I write not this, as though 1 would have a £ 
: - : 


OPINION, | 
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eſtate in; his lawfol expenſes, and allowable liberalities, to ſhew himfelfe coo heer and mechanical, 
eſpecially when his fate will bear and maintain the ſame: for thar, intruth, the people carry a Orea- 
rer hatred to a:rich manz-who will not part with'any of his goods among chem, then a poor man 
who robbeth-the' common cheſt : forthey ſuppoſe the one to proceed trom pride: and contempt of 
them; and rhe other from meer need and neceſſity, Iwould wiſh therefore thar firſt and princi- 

ally theſe largeſles ſhonld come byway of gratuity, and for nothing, for that in ſuch aſort, they 
wg theauthors thereof'berrer eſteemedand admired, and befidesrhey bind and oblige the recei- 
vers ſo much the more, Secondly, I wouid that they were done upon a good;honelt, and laudable 
occaſion; as namely; for the honouroof ſome god: 2 thing that draweth on the people more and 
more to devotion andreligion; becanſe withal, it imprinteth inthe hearts of the people a vehe- 
menc opinion, and ſtrong apprehenſion that the Majefty ofthe gods, mult needs bea great. and ve= 


' nerablerhing, when they ſee thoſe who honor them, and whom they reputeforſo worthy and no- 


ble perſonages; (o affeftionate unto them, as for their ſervice and worſhip co be ar. ſuch coſt; and 
jpend ſoliberally, Likeas therefore Plato forbadeyoung men who went to the Mufick Schoole, 
that they ſhould notlearn either the Lydian and Phrygiarharmony 3 for that the one flirred vp in 
our hearts all lamentable, doleful, and dumprſh affeCtions, the other encreaſed: the inclination to 
pleaſure. riot;and yoluptuous ſen{waliry;even fo, as touching theſe largeſfes and publick expenſes, ba- 
niſh and chaſe our-of your City as mnch as Tr can,thoſe which provoke in ourhearrs beaſtly, barba- 
rous, and bloodyafteRions, or ſuch as feed looſenefſe and ſcurnility :"'or if you be nor able to rid 
them ourclean, yet do your-endeavour at leaftwile to. hold 'off and conteſt againſt.the people, ro 
your uttermolt power', who callupon you for ſuch ſpeRtacles 3 and order the matter ſo always,that 
cheſubje&marter of your diſpenſe may be honeſt and chaſt; the*endand intention good and neceſ- 
fary, or atlealt wiſe thatthe pleafure and mirch be withont'wrohgand hurt to ahy perſon, Bur if 
peradventure your State be'but mean, and'that the'center and circumference of your goods contain 
and comprehend nomore then toſerve and ſupply neceſſities, know well this : char it arguethnei- 
ther a baiemindnor-an5]liberal and ungettleman-HhKe heart to be known of your porerty, and fo 
ro giveplace unto orher, who have therewith to deftay ſuch ambitious expenſes and liberalities,and 
by endebtingand engaging your ſelfe in the Uſurers Books, to be a'ſpeRacle borh to be pittied and 
laughed ar, forſuch publick miniſeries ; foraſmuch as they whoſoever they be thar ſo do, cannor 
oo to work ſo ſecretly, bur it will be thought and known how they enterprize abore their abili- 
ty-bedriven-to tronble-and make bold'with their ftiends in borrowing of them, or elſero flatter and 
court Uſurers to take Bp money at intereſt; in ſuch {ortas thar they ſhall win no honour and. credit, 
but rather ſhame andeontempr by ſuch expenſes ;- in'which regard; good it were 1n theſe caſes to 
{er always before your eyes the examples of Lamachisand Photion, For Phocioa one day whenthe 
Athenians ata ſolemn ſacrifice called inſtantly upon him ro comribute ſome money toward the 
charges: I would be aſhamed (quorh he) rogiveyou any thing, and in the mean while not be able 
to keep mycredit, and pay that I owe to this man here, and: withal he pointed unto Callicles the 


| * Ulurer, unto whom he was then endebred, As for Lamachys'in his accounts of charges whiles he 


was Lord Generalofan Army underthe Athenians in any expedition, put in alwayes, Thus much 
for a pair of ſhoes or pantofles for himſelfe ;. Item, ſo much for a garment. The Thefſalians ordai- 
ned and allowed unto Hermon who refuſed to be their Caprain General, becauſe he was poor, a 
flagon, or little runler of Wine monthly,anda meaſure;or buſhel and, balfe of mea'eevery fonr days: 
whereby you ſee it is no ſhame for a man to confeſſe his poverry 3 neither have poor men leſs means 
to wincredit and authority in the government of Cities, then they who lay out and ſpend much in 
making fealts or exhibiting publick ſhews and ſpeQRacles, tor to gain the good will and tavour ofthe 
people 3 provided alwayes, that by their vertue they have gotten'reputation and liberty to ſpeake 
their minds frankly and freely unto them, And therefore a good Governour ought wiſely to maſter 
andrule himſelf in theſe caſes; hemuſt not (1 ſay) enter into the plain and champion ground on 
toot fot toencounter with horſe men; nor being poor, tobe ſeen inthe race and ſhew place for to 
ſet out games, or upon the Scaffold and Theater to repreſent Playes, or in great Halls full fer with 
Tablesto make feaſts, and all ro contend with rich men abour glory and magnificence; bur he is to 
ſtudy how to mannage the people by vertue, by gentlenefle, by wit and underſtanding joyned al- 
Wayes with wiſe words, wherein there is not only honeſty anda venerable port bur alſo a kind of 
gracemore amiable, attraRive, and deſirable. | 

Then Crz\us coin of filver and gold, 

Or a'ithe money that cas beto/d, 


Forto a good man it is not neceſſa ryto have aſurly, coy, and preſumptuous look 3 neither is ir requi- 


|  Kdthata wiſeand ſober perſon ſhould carry a ſtern and rigorous countenance, 


Who as he walks along the ſtreets, 
'n city or in town, 
Doth caſt a ſh.irp and hideous eye) 
| and on his neighbours frown, 

ag00d manis firſt and formolt affable and lightſome of language, Of eafie ac- 
0 be ſpoken wirhal whoſoever comes, having his houſe open alwayes, ( as it 
» Or Harbour of refuge , to as many as have occaſion to uſe him, Neither is this 
care of his, ſeen oneiy in the buſinefle and affaires of ſuch as employ him, — 
| allo 


Btcontratiwiſe, 
ceſſe, and ready 
were ) an Haven 

bonairity and 
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alſo in this; that he will as. well rejoyce with them who have had any fortunate and ha 9m 
ceſſe, as condole and grieve with thoſe unto whom there is betallen any calamity, or misforty . 
never Will he be known to be troubleſome, and look for double diligence of a numberof(, 
vitors and verlets to waite upon him to the baines, orſtouphes; nor to keepe a ſlirce fortakino 
up and keeping of places for him and his traine at the Theaters where Playes and paſtimes arc K 
be ſeene, nor yet deſire to be conſpicuous, and of grgat marke aboveothersin any outward4 
of exceſſivedelights, and ſumptuous ſuperfluities; bur ſhew himſelfe to be equal, like, ang fac 
ab'e to others in apparel, in his fare and furniture at-the table, inthe educationand nurtnee of — 
his Children, inthe keeping of his Wite for her ſtate and array, and in one word, be willin 
carry and demeane himlelfe in all things, as an ordinary and plain Citizen, bearing no — 
ort and ſhew then others of the common multitude 3 moreover, at hand to give advicean __ 
{el friendly ro every man in his affairs, ready to entertaine, defend, and follow their cauies 261 
Advocate, freely, and without taking fee, or any conſideration whatſoever ; to reconcile man 
and wife whenthey beat ods, to make love dayes and peace between friends , not ſpending one 
little peece of the dayfor aſhew ar the Tribunal ſeat, orinthe Hall of audience for the commay. 
wealth, and thenafterwards allthe day, andthe relt of his life, drawing unto himſelfe all deaj 
all negotiations and affairs from every tide for his own particular behoofe and. profit, like unto 
the North Eaſt Wind Cecias, which evermore gathereth the clouds unto it: but continually hep. 
ding his minde and occupying his head in careful ſtudy for the Weaie-publick , and in eg 
making it appear unto the Word, that the life of a States-mananda Governovr, is not as the com. 
mon ſort think it, eaſie and idle, but a continual a&tion and publick fun&ion; by which: fxgij. 
ons and ſemblable courſes that he taketh, he gaineth and winneth unto him the hearts of the 
people, who inthe end come to know, that all the flattering deviſes and enticements of other 
be nothing elſe but falſe bairs and baſtard allurements, in compariſon of his prudence and carefyl 
diligence, The flatterers about Demetrius vouchſafed not to, call any other Princes and Poten- 
rates ofhis time, Kings, but would have Selexcxs to be named the Commander ofthe Elephans; 
Lyfima: hus the keeper of the Treaſury 3 Prolonexs the Admiral of the Sea; and 4 gat:cles the 
Governour of the iſlands, But the people although .peradventure at the firſt they reje&a good 
wite and ſage perſon among them 3 yet intheendafter they have ſeen his truth, and known his 
diſpoſition and kind nature, they-willrepute him only to be popular, politick, and worthy to ke 
a Magiſtrate indeed, andas for the reſt, rhey will both repyte and call one, the Warden and{cet- 
ter out of the Playes3; another the great Feafter ; anda third, the Preſident of Games, Combat, 
and publick exerciſes, Moreover, like as art the feaſts and banquets that ( alias, or lcibiaderwere 
at the coſt to make, none but Socrates was heard to ſpeake, and all mens eyes were caſt upon 5 
crates : even ſo in Cities and States,governed aright, well may ſmenias deal largeſles; Lichasmate 
fealts, and Niceratus defray the charges of Playes, but Epaminondas, Ar:ſtides, Lyſander,and ſuchas 
they, are thoſe which beare the Mgracy: they govern at home, they command and condut 
Armies abroad, Which being well and duly contidered, there is no cauſe why you ſhould he 
diſcouraged, or diſmaid at the reputation and credit that they win among the nd , Who hae 
for them builded Theaters, and ereced ſhew-playes, founded Halls of great receir, and purchaſel 
for them common places of Sepulture, for to bury their dead : all which glory laſteth bur awhil 
neither hath itany great matter, or venerable ſubltance in ir, burvaniſherh away like ſmoak, and 
is gone evenas ſoon as either the Playes in ſuch-Theaters, .or Games in ſhew-places aredone a 
ended, 

They that have skill and experience of keeping and feeding Bees, doe hold opinion and ſay, tha 
thoſe Hives wherein the Bees yield the biggeſt ſound,make moſt humming and greare(titir within, 
like beſt, are moſt ſound, heaithful, and yield moſt ftore ofhoney ; but he upon whom God hat 
laid the charge and care of the reaſonable ſwarm (as I may ſay) and civil ſociety of men, will judx 
the happineſle and bleſſed ſtate thereof moſt of a!l by the quietneſle and peace therein, andin allo- 
ther things hewill approvethe ordinances and atues of So/on, endeavonring to follow and oblene 
. the ſametohis full power ; butdoubrhe will and marvel what he ſhould mean by this, whenhee 
writeth: that he who in a civil ſedition would not range himſelfeto a fide, and take part with of 
or otherfa&ion, was to benoted with infamy: for ina natural body thatis fick, the beginning! 
change toward the recovery of health, cometh not from the diſeaſed parts, but rather, when it 
temperature of the ſound and healthy members is ſo puifſant, thar it chaſeth andexpelleth thit 
which in the reſt of the body was unkind andcontrary to nature 3 even ſo ina City or Stare where 
thepeopleare up in a tumult and ſedirion, ſo it be not dangerous and mortal, bur ſuch as is keto 
be appeaſed and erded, there had need to be a tar greater part of thoſe who are ſound and not int 
Red. for toremain and co-habir ſill ; forto it there cometh and hath recourſe that which 1s natt 
ral and familiar, fromthe wiſe and diſcreet within,and the ſame entreth into the other infe&tedpitt 
and cureth it: bor ſuch Cities as be.in an univerſal uproar and hurly-burly, urcerly periſh and come 
roconfufion, if they have notſome conſtraint from without, anda chaſtiſement which may force 
them to be wile = agree among themſelves. Neither is my meaning, that I wouid have you 
politick perſon, and States man in ſuch a edition and civil diſcord ro fit Rlill, inſenbble, and with: 
out any paſſion or feeling ofthe publick calamity, ro ſing and chavnt your own repoſe and trat 


quil.ity of. bleſſed and happy lite, and whiles others be together by the ears, rejoyce a! 
olly; 
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folly 3 for at luch a rume eſpecially you are _ _ the buskin of 7; heramenes,which ſerved as well 
the one eg asthe other; then are you to pariey and commune with both parties, withour joining 
© elſe ro onemMOre than to the other 3 by which meanes, neither you ſhallbe thought an adyer- 
jary,becaule you are not ready to offend either part, but indifferent to both, In aiding as well the 
one as the other,and envy ſhall you incurrenone, as bearing part in their mileryzin ca!e you ſeem to 
| haea f.low-feeling and compaſſion equally with them all : but the belt way were to provide and 
| forecall, that chey never break out to rearms of open ſedirion ; and this you areto think for to be 
— theprincipall point, and the height of a.lpolicy and civillgovernment ; for ev1dent It 15, and you 
ay ealiiy lee, that (of thoſe greateſt bletſings which Cities candefire ro wir, peace, libercy, ard 
freedome,p:enty and tercility. multitude of people, and unity and con. ord)as touching ca.e, Cities 
have no greal need 1n theſe dates of wiſe governours, for toprocure or mainteine the ſame, for 
that all-wats both againlt theGreeks,and a:10 the Barbarians.are chaſed away and gone out of fight; 
asfor liberty. the peopie hath as much as It pleaſeth their Sovereigns and Princes to gire them ard 
eradventureif chey had more, it wou:d be worle for them: for the fertility of the earth, and the 
abundance ofall truitsxthe kind diſpoſition and remperature ct all ſeaſons of he yeer, 
| © That mothers indue timetl cir babes 
into theworld may beare, 
Reſem! ling in all prints their fires, 

towit, their f.-thers deape, 

and that children ſo born, may liveand be live-like ; every good and wite man, will crave at Gods 
hands in the behalfe of his own feilow-Citizgns, Now there remaineth for aStates-man and poli- 
ti-kgo\ernour,of all thoſe works propoſed one onely, andthar is nothing inferionr to the rett of 
the biefſinge above-namcd, ro wit the unity and concord of Citizens that alwaies dwell rovether, 
and thebaniſhing out of a Ciry all quarrels, all jarres and matice, as the manner is in compo- 
{avg the difierences and debates of friends ; namely, by dealing firtt with choſe parties which ſeem 
to be mor. offended, and to have taken the greateſt wrong, in ſeeming to be injured as well as 
they, anc to haveno lefle cauſe of diſpleaſure and diſcontent thenthey 3 afterwards by little and 
lir..e to icex for to pacihe and appeale them, by declaring and giving them to underſtand, that 
tie, whoan be content to ſtrike alle a little, doe ordinarily go beyond thoſe who think to gaine 
aithy force 5 ſyrmount them 1] ſay not onely in mildneſſeandgood nature, bur alſoin courage and 
ma:naninity. who in yeelding and giving place a li tiein ſmall matters, are maſters inthe end and 
LOnoner rs in the belt and greateſt ; which done, his part 1s to make remonitrance both particu- 
jry to every one, and oenerally to them all, declaring unto them the feebleand weake eſtate of 
Vr-cce, and that it 1s very expedient for men of ſound and good judgement to enjoy the fruit ard 
beſtwinch they may have ih this weaknefſe and imbecillity of theirs.living in peace and concord 
»»e with anotheras they do 3 conhidering that fortune hath not left them in the midſt ony prize 
w w11tTtoiirivefor, For what glory, what authority,what power.or preeminence will remaine 
vntottiem that haply ſhould hare the better hand in the end, and bematters over their adverſaries, 
b-ic . proconſuil with one commandement of his,willbe able to overthrow itzand tranſport it unto 
1 e Other : degas often and whenſoever it p.eaſeth him; bur ſay that ir ſhould continue (til, yer is 
It vot worth all this labour and travell abour ir, Burlike as ſcare-fires many times begin nor ar 
{'are:y Temples.and publike edifices,but they may come by ſome candie in a private and little houſe, 
wi:t. h. was _negle&ted or not well looked unto, and fo tell down and took hold thereof, or haply 
{t aw or ruſhes and {uch like tuffe might cath fire and ſuddenly flamezand ſorthereupon mighten- 
ſ:emn h :offe, anda publike wafiing of many faire buildings; even fo it is not alwaies by means 
of ont; tion and variance about affairs of State, that ſeditions in Cities be kind!ed, but many 
times bravies and riots arifing upon particular cauſes, and fo proceeding to a publike tumule ard 
qua-rel;have been the overthrow and utter ſubverſion of a whole City, In regard whereof, it pertei- 
neti1 unto a poiitick man, as much as any one thingelle to toreſce and prevent or elſe to remedy the 
ſame, toſee {I ay) that ſuch difſentions do not arite at all or ifthey be on foot to keep them down 
from growingtarther and taking head, or at leaftwiſe that they touch not the State; bur reſt Riil a- 
mong whom 1t began : conſidering this with himſelte and giving others to underitand, that pri- 
Vated-yates are inthe end cauſes ofpublike, and, ſmall of great, when they be negle&ted at fixlt. and 
no conventent remedies uſed at the very beginning, Like as by report the greateſt civill difſention 
tha ever hapned inthe City of De{phos, aroſe by rhe meanes of one Crates, whoſe daughter Orgi- 
| lars the ſonne of Philis, was at the point to wed : now it hapned by meer chance. that the cup our 
| ef whi.athey were to makean eflay or effuſion of wine 1n the honour of the god's firſt, and then 
afterwards to drinke one to another, according ro the nupriall ceremonies' of that place, broke in 

Pleces ot 1t felfe, which Orgilaze raking to bean evill preſage, forſook his eſpouſed bride, and went 

away Wit}: his father, without finiſhing the complements of marriage, Some few daies after when 

they were ſacrificing to the gods 3 Crates conveied covertly or underhand a certaine veſlell of 

$ .d,onc of iho'e which were ſacred and dedicatedto the Temple,unto them, and ſomade nomore 


— 


: doe bur c:uſed Or9;/aus and his brother, as manifeſt Church-robbers. to bepitched down head- 
: _ TCM Lhe top of the rock at Delphos,withour any judgement or form and proceſle of lay : yea, 
| anc more. thenthar killed ſome of their kinsfolke and friends, notwithſtanding they intreated hard, 
j 6 6.e:0ed the .iberties and immunity of Minerwa's Tong ſurnamed Prov:dext, into which they 
were 
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were fled, and there took ſanuary, And thus after divers ſuch murders committed, theDelyh;, 
ans in theend pur Crates to death,and thoſe his complices, who were the authors of this ſeditgy 
and of the money and goods of theſe excommunicare perſons (for ſo they were called) ſeized una, 
by way of confilcation, they built thoſe Chappels which ſtand beneath the City, Ar Syracuſe uy 
of two young men who were very familiarly acquainted together,the one being to travellabro4 
out of his Country.left in the cuſtody of the other a concubine that he had;to keep until his rem 
home againe 3 but he in the abſence of his friend abuſed her body : bur when his companion 
on his retrine home knew thereof, he wrought ſo, that for to cry quittance with him he lay with 
his wife and made him cuckold: this matter came to hearing atthe Councell table ofthe City,and 
ore of the an: ient Senatours moved the reſt, that both twaine ſhould be baniſhed out of the 
City, betore there aroſe further miſchiete, and leſt the City by occaſion of their deadly few 
ſhou'd be filled with parts-raking of both fides, and ſo be in danger of utter deftruion ; which 
when he could not perſwade and bring to paſſe, the people grew into an open ſedition, and after 
many miſerable calamities,ruinared and overthrew a molt excellent State and government, You hae 
heard I am ture of domeſticall examples, and namely, the enmity of Pardalms and Tyrrhenue, who 
went within avery little of overthrowing the City of Sardz-,and upon ſmall and private cauſes had 
brought the ſame into civill war and open rebellion by their fa&ions and particular quarrels, Ani 
theretorea man of government oughr alwaies to be watchfu]l and vigilant, -and not to nevle&, ng 
more than in a body naturall the beginnings of maladies, all little heart-burnings and offences thy 
quickly paſſe from one to another, but toltay their courſe, and remedy the ſame with allconren- 
ent ſpeed, For by a heedfulleie and carefull prevention, as Caro ſaith, that whitch wasat firſt grey, 
becommeth ſmall, and that which was ſmall commerh to nothing, Now to induce and periyzd: 
other menſo to do, there is not a more arrificiall device, nor a better meanes, than fora mano 
-0vernment to ſhew himſelſe exorable, inclined to pardon,and eafie to be reconciled in like cafes; 
In principall matters of weight and greateſt imporrance, reſolute and conſtant withouc any rancoy 
or malice, and innoneat all ſeem to be ſelfe-willed, peeviſh,contentious, cholerick, or ſubje&tg 
any other paſſhon which may breed a ſharpnefle and bitterneſle in neceflary controverſes, and 
doubriull caſes which cannot beavoided, For inthoſe combars at buffers which champions per. 
form for pleaſure 1n manner of foiles; the manner isto bind abour their fifts certaihe round nuf- 
fles like bals, tothe end that when they come to coping and to ler drive one at another, they 
might take no harm, conſidering the knocks and thumps thar they give are ſo ſoft, andcannot pu 
them to any paine to ſpeak of ; even o inthe ſutes, proceſſes and trials of law which paſſe b 
tween Citizens of the ſame City,the beſt way is to argue and plead by laying down their allegations 
and reaſons, ſimply and purely, and not ro ſharpen or envenome their matters like dartsand + 
rowes, with poiſoned taunts, railing tearms, opprobrious ſpeeches, and ſpightfull threats, and(ots 
make deep wounds,and the ſame feſtered with venome, whereby the controverſies may grow u- 
curable,and avgment ill in ſuch ſortzthatin the end rhey touch rhe State, He that can ſo carry hin- 
ſelfin his own affairs,as to avoid thele foreſaid miſchiefs and dangers;ſhal be able to compaſs other 
in the like,and make them willing to be ruled by reaſon:ſo that afterwards, when once the parti: 
lar occahions of privy grudges be taken away, the quarrels and diſcords which touch a Commen- 
wealth, are ſooner pacttied and compoſed, neither do they ever bring anyin conveniences hardto 
be cured or remeduleſſe, 
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Whether an aged man ought to mannage publike affairs. 
The Summary: 


TY title of this diſcourſe diſcovereth ſufficiently the mtention of the author : but, for that theywi 
mannage affairs in State, and namely men in yeers;fall oftentimes into one of theſe two extremi 
as touching their duty,namely.that they be either too ſlack, and remiſſe,or elſe more ſliffe and ſevert tha 
they ought; theſe precepts of Plutarch: amanwell converſed tn high places and offices,and who (4s wem1 
gather by his words)was well ſtricken in age when he wrote this Treatiſe,ought to be diligently read, on 
ſidered and praftiſcd by men of authority, And albeit this book containeth ſome advertiſement! ® 
that behalfe, which ſort not wholly withthe order of government put in prattiſe tn theſe our dai 
yet ſo it is, that the fundamentall reaſons are ſo well laid, that any Politicran or States man by 
thereupon, may aſſure himſelfe that he ſhall raiſe and edific ſome good piece of worke, Now he beginel 
with the refutation of one common objeltion of certaine men, who enjoin and command elder folenſs 
ſtill and remain? quiet, and he proveth the contrary, namely, that then it is meet that they 0 
put themſelves forth more then ever before 3 but he addeth this correftion and caveat withal, % 
they have been alons time already broken (as it were) to the world, and beaten in publique affair - 
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the end that they bee not taxed and noted for their ſlender carriage or light vanity, nor prove the canſe of 
ſome great miſchiefez _— as they do in that which they had not well comprehended before, After 
bo propoſeth and laieth - road = examples of men well qualified, who have given good proefe of 
their (ufficiensy old age : whereupon he inferreth, that thoſe be the perſons indeed, unto whom governs 
ment doth apperiamnes and that to go about for to make ſuch idle now in their Latter dries, were as abſurd, 
ind as much injur) off ered uatothems as to confine a prudent Prince and wiſe King to ſome houſe ta the 
Country” and this he inforceth and verificth by eloquent compariſons, and by the example cf Porapeius; 
Which doneyhe ſetteth down the cauſes which ought to put forward, and move a man well ſt-pt in yeers 
10 the government of a Common-weale, confuting theſe who are of the contrary opinion, cd proving 
that elderly perſons are more fit therefore than younger, becauſe of the experience and on Fority that 
age doth affoord them, as alſo in regard of many ather reaſons: then he returneth the ol jection pou 
them and ſheweth that young folke are unmet for publike charges, nxl-ſſe the y have beerthe diſciples 
of the aged, or be diretted and guided by them: he refuteth thoſe alſo who eftcem that ſuch a vication 
reſembleth ſome particular traffick, or negotiation : ardwhen he hath ſo dove, he taberh in hand avaine 
his principal potat, detefting and laying open the folly of thoſe who would bereave old men of all admi- 
nitration of publike matters and then he exhorteth them to take heart and ſhun idlen:fſe (which he 
doth defame wonderfully ) and ſetteth before their eies their duty : which he alſo con fidereth in p.irticr.- 
lir: then he adviſeth them nor to take ſo much 01 them; not to accept any charge unworthy, or not 
beſeeming that gravity which time and age hath given them, but to accupy and buſze themſelves with 
har which is honourable and of great conſequence 3 to endeavonr and ſtrive for to ſerv? their Country, 
and above all 1n matters of importance 3 to uſe good diſcretion as well in the refuſall as the acceptation of 
d:qnities and offices, carrying themſelves with ſuch dexterity among young men,that they may indFt and 
ſet theminto the way of vertue, Andfor a concly ſion, he teacheth all p:rſons who deale in State-aff airs 
phat reſolution they (ould put on and carry thither z thatthey have an aſſured teſtimony in themſelves; 
that they be affeftionate ſervitonrs of the Common-weele, 
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E are not ignorant O Enphares, that you are wont highly to praiſe the Poet Pindarus, and 
WW hoy you have oftentimes in your mouth theſe words of his, as being in your conceir 
well placed and pithily ſpoken to the point, 
When games of prize and combats once are ſet, 
Whoſhrinketh back and doth pretendſome let, 
Ta darkeneſſe hides and deep obſcurity, 
His fame of wertne and attivity, 

But foraſmuch as men ordinarily alledge many cauſes and pretences, for to colour and cover their 
ſloth and want of courage to undertake the bulinefle and affaires of State,and among others .as the 
very laſt;and as one would ſay,that which is of the ſacred line and race;they render unto us old age, 
and {uppoſethey have found now one ſufhcient argument to dull or turn back che edge, and ro cool 
the heat ofſeeking honour thereby, in bearing us in hand and ſaying: That there is a certaine con- 
renient and meet endlimited.not only to the revolution of yeers, proper for combats and games of 
proofe,bur alſo for publike atfairs and dealings inState, I thought it would rot be impertinent nor 
beſides the purpoſe, if I ſhould ſend and ccmmunicate unto you a diſ-ourie which tometimes Imade 
privately for mine owne uſe, as touching the government of Common weale mannaged by men of 
yeers3 to the end that neither of us twaine ſhould abandon thar long pilerimage in this world 
which we have continued in travelling together,evento this preſent day,nor reject thar civill life 
of ours.which hitherto we have led in ſwaying of the Common-weal, no more than a man would 
calt offan old companion of his own age, or change an ancient familiar friend, for another with 
whom he hath had no acquaintance.and who hath not time ſufficient ro converſe and be made fami- 
:1ar with him;Burt let us in Gods name remain firm and conſtantin that courſe of life which we have 
choten fromthe beginning, and make the end of life and of well living all one and the ſame if we will 
not (for thar ſmall time thar we havero live) diſcredit and defame thar longertime which we have a 
alreadyled as if it had been ſpent fooliſhly and in vaine,without any good and landable irtention, 
Fortyrannicail dominionis not a fair momument to be enterredin, as one ſaid ſometime to Denre 
the tyrant:for unto him this monarchicaland abſolute ſovereignty gorren and held by ſo unjuſt and 
wicked means.the longer that it had continued before it failed the greater and more perfe& calami- 
tyit would have bronght;according as Diogenes afterwvards ſeeing the ſaid Dionyſius his ſon become a 
up" private man, & depoſed fromthe princely & tyrannical dignity which he had.O Dzozyſu(quoth 

eJhow unworthy art thou of this eſtate,&howunfitting is it for thee! for. thou oughteſt not tolive 
erc inliberty,and without any fear or doubt of any thing with us.but remain there ſtilas thy father 
did.immur'd vpand confind(as it were)within a fortreſs althy life time,until extream old age came, 
Butin rruth.a popular government which is juſt and lawful, wherein a man hath been converſant & 
ſhewed himſelt alyaies no leſs profitable ro the Commen-worietn in obeying than in commandivg, 
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15a faire Sepulcher for him, to be buried honourably therein, and to beſtow in his death the g1 
of his life: tor this is the lalt thing(as Simorides1aid) that deicenderh and goeth underthe earth; - 
lefle we ſpeak of them whoſe honour, bounty and vertue dieth firſt, and in whom the zeale of 
performing their dury doth faile andceale before that the coverons defire of things neceſſary tg this 
like giveth over: as if the divine parts of our ſoule, and thoſe which direct our actions were mey; 
frai.e and died ſooner then the ſeniuail and corporall; which neither were honeſty to ſay.nor 09g 
to belceve, no more thanto givecreditunto thoſe who afhrme that ingetting and caining only, We 
are never weary : but rather we are to bring that ſaying of Thucydides to a better purpoſe, andng 
to belcere him who was of minde;that not ambition alone and defire of glory, aved in a man, bur 
allo (and that much rather)toc1ality or wiilingnefle to hve and converle with company, and civil 
and affec:ionto po.icy and mannaging pubiike of affairs 3 a thing that doth perſevere and continys 
alwaies to the very endzevenin Ants and Bees: for never was it known, that a Bee with age became 
a Drone 3 as tome there be who would have thoſe who all their life time were 1mploied in the Sxe 
aſter the vigor and firength oftheir age is paſt, rofit Rill and keepthe houſe,doipg nothing elſe hy 
eat and feed as if they were mued up, luffering their active vertue,through eaſe and idleneſle to he 
quenched and marred.evenlike as 1ron 1s eaten and conſumed with rult and cavker.for want of oc. 
cupying, For Cato ſaid very wileiy: That fince old age had ofit ſelfe mileries enough of the Onezthey 
ought not to add moreover thereunto the ſhamethart proceedeth from vice,tor to mend the matter 
Now among many vices that be,thereis nor onethat more ſhameth and defameth an old man han 
reltiveneſie, floth. delicacy and voluptuouſnefle : namely when he 1s ſeen. tocome downfrom the 
Hall and Courts of Jullice,or out of the councekchamber and ſuch publike places,for to go and keep 
himſelf cloſe ina corner of his houle likea woman, or to retire into ſome farmin the Countryto- 
verſee his mowers reapers,and harvelt-toike,ot whom it may well be faid;as weread in Sophoctes: 
What is become of wiſe Oedipus 
In riddles a-recding, who was ſo famous? 

For to begin to meddiein affaires of State in old age, and nor before (as it is reported thatone 
Epimenidesiaid him down to ſleep when he was very young, and wakened an old man fifty yeers 
after) and ere he have ſhaken off and Jaid aiide ſo long repoſe and reft that hath lucke fo cloſe un- 
to himby ule and cuſtome, to go and put himlelfe all at once upon a ſudden into ſuch travels and 
laborious negotiations,being nothing trained nor inured therein,not framed nor exerciſed thereto 
inany meaſnre without converſing at all beforehand with men experienced in matters of eſtate, not 
having practiſed worldly affairs mig!;t peradventure give good occahon to one that were diſpoledto 
reprove and find fauit,for to ſay that which the Prophereſle Pythias anſwered once to one who cen- 
ſulred with the oracle of Apollo about rhe like caſe: | 

For government andrule of City ſtate, 
Who evcr thou be, thou commeſt too late: 
An hourethis ts undecent and paſt date, 
T hws for to knock at Court or Palace-gate, 
like an unmanerly gueſt whocommethto a feaſt ; or a rudetraveller.who ſecketh for lodging when 
it is dark night ; for even ſo thou would(it remove not to a place, nor to a region, but to alife whete- 
of thou-haſt no proofe and triall, As for this ſentence and verle of S1oxides: 
The City caninuſtratt a man. 
True it 1s, if it bemeant of them who have ſufficienttime to be raught and rolearne any ſcience, 
which is not gotten bur hardly and with much ado after greet {indy. lone travell, continuall exer- 
ciſe and practiſe; provided alſo, that itmeet with a nature painfull and laborious, patient,and abk 
ro undergo ail adverfities of fortune, Thele reaſons a man may ſeem very well, and tothe purpok 
ro alledge againſt thoſe who begin when they be well ftricken in yearesrto deale in publike affaites 
of the State, And yet we ſee the contrary how men of great wiſedome and judgement divert children 
and yong men {rom the government of Common-weal, who alſo have the teſtimony of the laweson 
their ſide,by ordinance whereof.at Arhens thepublike Crier or Bead:e cal/eth and ſummoneth to the 
$9.96 or place of audience, nor ſuch as yong Alcibiad-s or Pythias, for to ſtand up firlt and ſpeake 
efore the aſſembly of the people, bur thoſe that bee above fifty yeers ofage 3 and iuch they exhott 
bothtomakeorations, and allo to deliver their minds, and counſell whar is moſt expedient tobe 
done, * | | 
And Cato being accuſed when he was fonreſcore yeers o'd and upward, in pleading of his own 
cauſe,thus anſwered for himſelfe: Ir is an harder matter my maſters (quoth he) tor a man to rende! 
an account of his life,andto juſtifie the ſame before othermen than thoſe with whom hehath lived, 
And no man there is, bur he will confeſſe that the a&ts which Ceſar Avg,fus atchieved a little be: 
tore his death in defeating Antonins, were much moreroial and profitable to the weal-publike, than 
any others that ever he performed all his life time before: and himfelſe in refirainingandrefor 
ming ſecretly by good cuſtomes and ordinances, the diflolute riots of young men, and namely 
when they mutined, faid no more but thus unto them : Liſten young men, and heare an old mat 
ſpeake, whom old men gave eare unto when he was but young, The government alſo of Peri 
cles was at the height and of greateſt power and anthority in his old age, at whart time ashe per- 
ſwaded the Athenians to enter upon the Pe!oponnefiack warre: but when they would needs ina 


haſt, and out of ſeaſon, ſer forward with their power to encounter with 60000 men all armed 
| an 
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and well appointed, who forraged and waſted their territory, he withſtood them, and hindered hs 
their deſigned enterpriſe, and that in manner by holding ſure che armour of the people qut of their. 
hands, and (as One would ſay) by keepingthe gates of the City faft locked and tealed vp, Bur.as . 
rouching chat which Xenophon hath written of Ageſilaus, it is worthy to bee delivered word for 
word, ©: heſetteth it down intheſerearms: Wharyourh __ he) wasever ſo gallant; -but his 
aoe ſurpaſſed it ? what man was there ever in the flower and very belt of all his time, more:dread » 


\  andrerribleto his enemies, than Age/i/aus was in, the very latrer end of his daies? whoſe death - 
| at any time Was more joyful! ro the enemies than that of Age//aus,although he was very old when : 
he died ? what Was he that emboldened allies and confederates,making them aflured and confident, ' 
| if Ageflan didnot, notwithſtanding he was now ar the very pits brinke, and had in manner one 
. © Foot already in Þ1S orave? what young man was ever more miſſed among his friends, and lamented 
more bitterly when he was dead;than Agefilaus,how old ſo ever he was when he departed this ]ife? - 
The long time that theſe noble perionages lived, was no impediment untothem inatchieving ſuch | 
noble and honourable ſervices bur we intheſe daies play the. delicate wantons in government. of 
Cities,where there 15 neither tyranny to ſuppreſle,nor warto condu&t,nor fiegeto be raiſed;and:be- 
|  5noſecuredfrom troubles of war,we fit till with one hand inanother,being croubled only with civil 
debates among Citizens, and ſome emulations, which for rhe molt partare voided and brought:to 
an end by vertue ofthe lawes and juſtice only with words.We forbear (Ifay) and draw back from 
Jaling in theſe publike affairs for feare, conteſſing our ſelves herein to be more cowardly and falſe 
hearted (I will norſay) then the ancient Captains and Governours of the people inold time, buc 
even worſe than Poers,Sophilters and Platers in Tragedies and Comedies ofthole daies, If itbetrue, 
as it is, that Simorides in his old age wan the prize for enditing dirties, and ſetting ſongs in quires 
and dances,according to the epigram made of him, which teſtifierh noleſle in the latt verſes thereof, 
running in this manner.. EL” | | 
Forreſcore years old was Simonides 
The Poet, and ſonne of Treoprepes, 
then for his carrols and muſ;call vaine, 
The prize he won and honour did gaine, . | 
It is repottedalſo of Sophecles,that when he was accuſed judicially for dotage by his own chil- 
dren, who lated to his charge that he was become a child againe; unfitting for governing his houſe, 
and had need therefore of a guardianzbeing convented beforethe Judges,he rehearſed in openCoure 
theentrance ofthe Chorws,belonging to the Tragzdy ofhis,entituled Oedipus in Colono,which begin- 


neth inthis wiſe: Welcome ſtranger at thy entry, + 
+4. Tovillagesbeſtof thisConntry, 4 
Renowned for good fteeds infight, 1 2h 
The Tribe of faire Colonus hight 3 = 
Where nightingale doth oft reſorts 2-4" 


Her dolefull mones for to report: .. -+ 

Amid green bowers which ſhe doth haunt, 

Her ſundry notes and laies to chant, _ 

With woice ſo (hrill as in ns ground, ©. 

| Elſewhere her ſongs (o much reſound,$&C;) © Ef12-42 of 
"And for thar this canticle or ſonner-wondertylly pleaſed.che Judges and tereſt ofche company, 

they all aroſetrom the bench, went out of the Court,and accompanied him home'to his honſewith 
great acclamations for joy, and clapping ot hands in his honour, as they would have done-'irrcheir” 
departure from the Theater where the Tragedy had been lively a&ed indeed, Alſoit is conteſſed-for 
Cctteine, thatan epigram alſo was made ot Sophocles to thiseffeRt :: LOS HEL SP 

when Sophocles this ſonnet wrote ie? 3 $4,09 by 

To grace and honour Herodote, to I” 9.0 

Hes daies of life by juſt account, 

145% To fiftie five years did amount, it OHV: NR eo 0 
Philemon and Alexis, bothcomicall Poets,chancedto beatreſted and ſurpriſed with deatheverr' 

as they plaied their Comedy. upon the ſtage for rhe prize, .and:were about-to be crowned:with:: 
garlands for the victory, As for Paxlas[or Polus} the actour: of Tragedies; Eratoſthenes andPhulo- 
chorys do report, That when he was threeſcote years old andren,he ated eight Tragedies within 
the ſpace of foutedaies, a little before his death, Is it not then aright grearſhame, thar old men 
who have made profeſſion either ro ſpeak unto the people framhe rribunall fear,or to fic uponithe? 
bench for tominiſter juſtice, ſhould ſhew .leſſe generotiry and magnanimiry. cham thoſe whoplay - - 


"ad 
4 
; 


their _ upon a-ſcaffold orftage ? and riamely, :1n giving over choſe ſacred: games and combats: 
oc off the perſon of-a-politician and:man ofhonaur,and ro pur onranother (Iwor rior . 
at)j | 


nſteadthereoftorl affureyou.co lay down theroial dignity ofa King,for cotakeup theperſo= 
nzge otanhusgbandman, were very.baſe and mechanicall:andconlidering that Demoſthenes ſaid how 
the licred galley. Paralns was. /nnworthily and ſhamefully miſuſed; when it waspurandemploied. 
- rg home for XMeidias: wood and timber, ſlates; and tiles, fed mutons':or ſuch-likeflr-i! 
03s: if aman of. honour and. eſtare ſhould: at:any-time give-up;;and refigne chis dignity: of fu! 
Ftunendency over the publike feaſts of eco, or government. over: 'Betia, of preſiderit-+. 
'pinthat great Councell or aſlembly of eſtates called a= and then afterwards be ſeen 
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occupied in meaſuring and ſelling meale, or the refuſe and cakes either of grapes and oliyes Mter 
they be. preſſed, or to weigh fleeces of wooll,orro make merchandiſe of their fels; were not this 
as much alrogerher,as (according to the old proverb) ro put on the age of an old horſe withou 
contiraint fry perſon ? Moreover.to go toany baſe and vile occnpation or handicraft, or to try. 
fickin merchandile, after one hath borne office of government in the Commen-weale, were 
one as'ta turnea gentle-woman well deſcended, or a ſober matron, out of all her fair and decent 
apparell, for rogiveher an apron only or ſingle petticoat ro cover her ſhame, and fo to ſer herfor 
ro keep in ſome tavern or vicualling houſe 3 for evenſo, all the dignity, majelty and contirmance sf 
vertwepalitick is quite loſt, whenit is debaſed to any ſuch vile minifteries and trades, imellino on- 
ly of lucreand gaine, But incaſe (which is the only point remaining behind) they call this a ſweer 
and healthſull life, and the true enzoying and uſe ofgoods, robe given over to delicaciesand pha- - 
ſures, and to invite andexhort a politician} or man of State, in aging therein, and ſpending hig 1g 
yeares ſo, to walt and conſume Arm and little to nothing: I wort not wellunto which oftheſs 
rwo picures, diſhoneſt and ſhametull both rwaine, this lite of his were better to be likened; whe. 
ther'to that of the Mariners, who would ſolemnize the feaſt of YVezx all their life rime, being bor 
yet arived with their ſhip into the haven or harbor, butleavinge ir ſtill under faile inthe open ſes 
orto the painted table of Hercules, whom ſome painters merily and in ſport, bur nor feemly,and 
with-reverence, depaint how he wasin the roiall Palace and Court of the Lydian Queen Oyj. 
le, . in ayellow coat like a wench, making wind with a fanne, and ſerring his mind with otherLy- 
dian damoſels and waiting-maids, to: broid his haire and trick up himfelfe : even ſo-we deſpoi- 
lingaman of eſtate of his lions skin, that is to ſay; of his magnanimous courage, and a mide 
to be alwaies: profiting the Common-wealth, and ſetting him to take his eaſe ar the table, wil 
make him —_ cheer continually, and delight his eares with pleaſant ſongs, withiſound of flares, 
and other muſficall inſtruments ; being nothing at all aſhamedro heare that ſpeech which ſometime 
Pompeins Magnus gave unto Lycullus, who (after his wars and conduRs' of armies, giving over all 
regiment of State, wholly was addited to banes and ſtouphes, to feaſting, to wantonneſle and 
company with womenin the day time, to all diflolure life and ſuperfluous delights, evenſo much, 
as to build ſumpruous edifices, beſeeming rather men of yonger yeers) reproved Pompeing for his 
ambirian and defire of government'abovethar' which: became his age 3 for Pompeinr anſwered un- 
ro him, and ſaid: Iris more unſeaſonable for an agediman to live looſtlyand inſuperfluity,. than to 
govern and bearerale, Againe; rhe ſame Porsjloy being one day' fallen fick;, when his Phyſician 
hadprefatibed him a black-bird for to:eat which was ar that time'our of ſeaſon, and coult nor be 
had in the marker for any mony, and one made anſwer that Lxcullus) had good Rore'of them, for 
he kept and fed them in mue al the yeare long; he would neither ſend to him for one, norreceive 
any from him, ſaying withall: What? unleſle Lucille bea belly-god and+glurron, cannot Pompy 
rell how to recover andlive? For ſay that nature ſeeketh+by all means poſſible to rake her pleaſure 
and delight, yer ſurely ſhe diſfableth the body of old'tolke, and denieth it the fruition of all pk | 
ſures, unlefle it be in ſome few neceſſities of this lifes + 
For why ? not Venus oncly is. + 
Off ended with old folke iwis, + | 
As Euripides the Poet faith, but allo their appetite ro eat and drink is for the moſt partdull and 
overthrowen with moſs,and as one would ſay roothleſs,in ſuch ſorr as they do but mumble, touch 
their victualss little aloft,and hardlyandiwith much adoe enter andpierce inwardly into the ſame, 
In which regard they ought to beturmſhed and provided of pleaſures of themind, not uch asare 
baſe; :iliberall; and vile as Sinzoides faid unto thoſe who reproached him' for his avarice; for be- 
ing berefe.of all other fleſhlyand' corporal! pleafures byreaſon of his'yeers; he entercainedoneftil 
which fed and mainteined his old age; .andthar wasthe delight whictrhe cook in getting moneſy 
and gathering goods: bur the life politick of rhoſe who mannage affairs; hath many pleaſures, 
thole right greatand honeſt, in which onely or principally it ſhould feenrthar the gods themſelves 
rake joy and contentment 3 and theſe be they that proceed from beneficence, ordoing good unto 
many, and the glory of ſome worthy and noble.a&, For ifthe-painter Nicias pleaſed his owne 
mind ſo well in-his workmanſhip, and was fo affe&ionate to the operation of his art, thar ofcer- 
rimes hee: forgat himſelte, and wonld aske his ſetvants whether he had waſhed; and whether hee 
had dined: or no:-If Archimedes alfo:was ſo bent:and imentive unto the table before: him; 1 
which he dtew his figures:geomerricall; char his ſervitours were faine ropluck him fromirby force, 
jor to waſhand annowe him, and:yer:in the mean time that they' were annointing* of him, hee 
would be: drawing, and:deſcribing of new-figures upon his owne body :-If Canu likewiſe the plate 
of thefluic (a manwhom you know well enouzh) was-wont to ſay : That menwiſtnothow muck 
more; mirth' heemade unto himſelte in his playing, than hedid unto thoſe that heaxd-him ſound; 
and tharrheytharcame roheare hismoſick;. oughtrather to receive! a reward of him, 'thanbelion' 
any\money upon him; Do: we notconteive and imaginein or ſelves,what grear pleaſures veriWe? 
do/yiekd unco thote:who effe&t any commendable a&ion-rending to the good of heir/Counrya0d 
rirning tothe profit of the Common-weale? rhey'rickle nor they itch nor, neicher;do'thep aftera 
ſtrokivgMmannergive contentment, as dotheſe ſweermorions, and gentle'pricksof rhe fleſh'3 107 
ſuch bring withthem acerraineimpatienvicch, amuncotiſtant tickling'mingled with a'furrous heat 
andinflammationjbucrhoſepleaſures which come from'notable- ard praite- worthy on ri 
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they be,whereof —— et OR - hes wm gorerneth a Coetthoaneale 4 richt, 
nd 2s it appertainet unto nn tor to do, uit and ravle the lou E tOagreatne! eand aughtine le of 
, ae accompanied with joy, not with gilded plumes (a$ Eiripides faith) bur with celeſtial Wings 
@ Plato was Wont tO ſay) And that rhe truth hereof may the better appear, Callro your rethein. 
brance your elfe;thar which oftentimes you have heard concerning Epapzinondas,who being acked 

00D 2cime WHAC Was the greateſt pleaſure thar ever hee felt in all his life ? anſwered thus : uy 

even this (quoth he)thatit was my fortune to win the field at the batrell of Leuttres,my father and 
mother both being yer living, And Sylla, thefitlt time that he carte ro Romegaiter he had cleeted 
Traly from civill and domeliicall wars, could not ſleep one wink,nor lay his cles rogether a W 61E 
night, for exceeding gear JOY and contentment wherewith thus ſpirit was raviſhed, as If it had 
been with a mighty and violent wind : and thus much he wrote of himſeltin his own Commienta- 
ries, 1 can theretore ho!d well with Xezophoz iti that he faith : That there is no ſound or ſpeech. 
more dele&able to a mans eare, than the hearing ofhis own prailes 3 and even ſo it mult bee con- 
{eſſed : Thar there is no ſpeRacle,no fight, no report and memoriall, no cogitation, not thought 
in the world; that brivgerh {o great pleaſure and deleRarion to the minde, as doth the conten- 
plation and beholding of thoſe good and Jaudable deeds, which a man hath performed whiles hee 
was emploied in the adminiſtration of State, and in bearing offices, as being conſpicuous, emi- 
vent, and publike places to beeſeen afarr off, True tis moteover, thar the amiable grace and 
favour thereby gotten, accompanylyg alwaics vertuous acts, and bearing \itneſle thereto 3 the 
commendation alſo of the people who ftrive a vie and contend who can give our gteareſt raile, 
and ſpeak niolt o00d (the very emde which leadeth the way of juſt and due benevolence) doth 
add a gloſle and lufire (as it were) unto the joy proceeding from vertue, fot to peliſh and beaji- 
rife the ſame, Neither ought a man by negligence ro iutter for ro fade and wither in old age, 
theglory of his good deeds, like unto a coroner or garland of green leaves, which was won at 
ſomegames ofprize 3 but Evermore to bring forth ſome freſh and new demerits, to flirre up and 
awaken (asa man would ſay) the grace of the old deeds precedent, and thereby ro make the ſame 
both greater, and alſo more permanent and durable, For like as the carpenters and ſhipwrights 

who had the charge to mainteine the ſhip called rhe Gallon of Delos, evermore made tupply of 
new pieces of timber, as any of the old began to decay, keeping ir in continuall reparation by 
putting in one _rib' and planke for another, and ſo preſerved it alwaies entice and whole, A$ 
it was the very firſt day when it was built; even ſoa man is to doe by his reputation and credit, 

And no harder matter is it for to mainteine glory once up and on foot, than to keep a firecon - 
rinually laming which is once kindled, by putting eftſoones freſh fewell under (bee it never ſo 
little) fot to teed the ſame: bur it they bee once out and throughly quenched indeed, then ic 
is no ſmall matter to fer either the one or the orher a burning againe, And like as Lampon the 
rich merchant, and ſhip-mafter, being demanded how he got his goods : Mary (quoth he) my 
oreateit wealth T gained ſoore and with eaſe, but my ſmalſer etare with exceeding much paine 
and ſlowly; even ſo 1t1s' no eafie matter at the beginning to acquire reputation, or to winne 
credit and aurhority in the mannagins of civill affaires, but to augment it after rhe foundation 
1s laid, or to preſerve and upold the ſame, when it is once come to greatneſle, is not ſo hard, 
for exery little thing,and rhe ſmalleſt meanes will do it, And ſo we ſee that afriend when he is once 

had,requirerhnor many rear pleaſures and offices ofkindneſs and friendſhip for ro be kept. and con- 
tinued afriend till, bur petty tokens and ſmall fgnes of courrefie, paſſing continually from time 
to time berween, are ſufhictent to preſerve muruall love and amity, Semblably the good willand 
afe&tion of the people; their'truſt and confidence which they have conceived'towatds a man, al- 
though he be not able evermote to gre larzeſfes among them, although hee doe not alwaiesde- 
tend and minteine their cauſes, nor fit continually in place of magiltracy and office, yer_never- 
thelefle ir ho!dert\flill, if hee do bur ſhew' himſelfe only to carry a good heatt unto them, and 

not to ceaſe for to take paines and care tor the common good, nor refuſe any ſervice in.thax be-, 
halfe: for eyenthe very expeditions and voyages in watre, havenotalwaies battels aranged, nor 
fields fought and bloody skirmiſhes, ne yer befieging and beleaguing of Cities; bur they aff ord 
berween whiles,: feſtivall ſacrifices, pariies ad eefhiewts, ſome leaſure allo and time of reſt, to 
followgames, diſporcs and paſtimes. How then commeth it, thatan old man ſhould be afraid to 
meddle in State-affaires as if it were a ch arge unſupportable, full of infinite and innumerable cra- 
vels, without any-comfort and conſolation at all ? conſidering that there be allowed ar times, va- 
riety of plates and games, oood!y Fghrs and ſhewes, ſolemn proceſlions, and ſtately pomps, pyb- 
like doles tid largefſes, dances, mutick and feafts.aM ever anon the honourable ſervice and wor- 
ſhip of one $od or other, whichare able'to unknic the frownes and unbend the browes, t9dif- 
patch anddifipatethe cloudy Cares and auſterity ofthe Judges in Court-Hall, and of Senatoxs alſo 
n Councell chamber, yielding unto them much morepleaſure and contentment in proportion. to 
their travels' and paines belonging ro their place, As tor the oreareR miſchiete which is, molt to 
be teared in {uch adminiſtrations of the Common-weale.to wit.,envy.it {erleth and raketh loaf hold 
upon old ageof any other;for like as Heraclitzzs was wont toſay: That dogs do bayand bark atchoſe 
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whom the { know nor .3..even ſo envy affailech him who begipnerh togovern, juſt at che doaras 
twere,and'rhe entry of the'tribunall and throne of eſtate;,ſeeking to impeach his accefle andy allage 
It 15 accuſtomed and acquainted once with-the glory of a man, and when - 
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hath been nouriſhed and fed therewith.it 1s notſo troubleſome and churliſh,bur becommeth n, 
kinde atid gentle ; andrhis is the reaſon that ſome have likened envy unto a ſmoak,which ar chef 
when thetire beginneth to kindle, arilethgrofle and thick, but after chat ir burnerh light and c)e, 
vaniſheth away and is gone, Inall other preeminences and iuperiorities, men are wont an. 
rily to debate and quarrell, namely,about vertue,nobility of blood and honour, as being of opinicy, 
that the more they yield unto orhers, the more they doe abridge from themſelves ; bur the te 
rogative orprecedence oftime, which properly is called Presbcion,as ifa man would ay ; the ho. 
nour of age, or Time-right is void of all jealouſ;e and emulation, and there is no man byr will 
willingly yeeld it tohis companion ; neither 1s there any kind of honour whereunto ſo well ſorterh 
this quality,namely, to grace him more who giveth the honour.thantheparty who is honoured » 
tothe prerogative which 1s givento old men, Moreover;all men do not hope nor expe&to hae 
credit one time or other by their riches, by their eloquence or wiſedome ; whereas you ſhall nc 
ſeeſo much as one of thole that rule in Common-wealth, to deſpaire of comming one daytothar 
authority and reverence which old age bringeth men unto, He therefore who after he harh wreg. 
led long againſtenvy, retiteth in the end from the adminiſtration of the Common-weal, at what 
time as it 18 well appeaſed, and at the point to be extinguiſhed or laid along, ſhould doe like unts 
that pilot, who in a tempeſt having winde and waves contrary, ſpreadeth ſaile, and roweth inorex 
danger, bur afterwards when the weather is faire, and a gentlegale of torewind ſerveth, doth oo: 
about to: ſtrike fſaile and ride at anchor in the pleaſant "nn Cy he ſhould I ay in ſo dos 
abandon together with his publike aftairs, the ſociety, fellowſhip, alliance and intelligences, which 
he had with his good friends ; for the more time that hee had, the more friends by good reaſon 
he ovght to have gotten, for to ſtand with him and take hispart, whom hee neither cannot allx 
once lead forth with him, like as a maſter of carols his whole quire of finging men; normeet ir 
is and reaſon, that hee ſhould leave and forſakethem all: bur as it is nor aneahie piece of worketo 
ſtock up by the root old trees, no more is it athing ſoon done to extirp along governmert inthe 
Common-weale, as having many great roots, and thoſe enterlaced and enwrapped one within 
another, by reaſon of ſundry and weighty affaires, the which nodoubt muſt needs workmoretron- 
ble and vexation to thole that retire and depart from it, than to thoſe thar tarry Rill by it; and 
ſay there remained yer behind for old men ſome reliques of envy,emulation,and contention, which 
grew in the time of their government ; it were farre better to extinguiſh and quench the ſame by 
power and authority, thanto turn borh kde and back unto them, all naked and diſarmed : foren- 
vious perſons and evill willers never do affailethem ſomuch with defpight, who make head againe 
and ſtand theirground, as they do by contempt thoſe who yeeld back and retire: and to this accor- 
deth well that which in times paſt that great Epaminondas ſaid unto the Thebans, For when the 
Arcadians had made offer unto them, yeazand requeſted them toenter into their Ciries, during the 
winter ſeaſon, and there to lodge and abide under covert ; he would nor permit them ſo to doe, 
nor to accept of their courtehie : For now (quoth he) all the while that they behold you exercifing 
and wreſtling in your armour, they hare you in great admiration, as valiant and hardy men; butif 
they ſhould ſee you once by the fire fide punning and Ramping beanes, they would take you to 
bee no better than themſelves ; even ſo I would make my application,and interre hereupon ; that 
it is a venerable and goodly fight to behold a grave and ancient perſonage ſpeaking to the people, 
diſpatching affaires of State, and generally to be honoured of every man ; but he who all the day 
lots irs not out of his warm bed,or ithe be up, fitteth tillin ſome corner of a gallery, prating and 
ralkihg vainly.or elſe reaching,hauking, ſpitting, or wiping his noſe that drops for cold; ſuch an onel 
ſay is expoſed to contempt, - Homer verily himlelte hath raugh us this lefſon, if we will markeand 
ive goodear to that which he hath written, For old Neſtor heingar the war before Troy, was had 
In honour and reputation ; whereas contrariwiſe Pelexs and Laertes who tarried behind at home, 
were ſer little by and deſpiſed, For the habirude of wiſedome doth not continue the ſame, nor 
is any thing like it ſelte, in thoſe whogive themſelves to eaſe, and doe not practice the ſame; bur 
through *eneſſ and negligence it diminiſherh,andis diſſolved by little and little, as having need 
alwaies of ſorne exerciſe of the cogitationand thought which may awaken the ſpirit, clear the dil- 
courſe of reaſon,and lighten the operative part ofthe mind to the dealing in affairs, 
bs Like as both iron and brafſe is bright and clear, 
All while mans hand the ſame doth uſe a1d weare : 
Whereas the houſe wherein none dwecls at all, | 
 Tatratt of time muſt needs decay and fall, 

Neither is the infirmity and feeblenefle of thg body fo greatan hinderance untorhe government 
of Stare,in thoſe who above the ſtrength of-cheir age.ſcem eirher ro mount into the rribunall,cr £0 
chebench, or to the generals pavilion and place of audience withinthe camp, as otherwiſe thel 

ears bring good with them, to wit, conſiderate circumſpeRion,and [tated witedome: as allo vot t9 
ettonbled or drivento a 0x plus in the mannaging of any bulineſle, or to.commir an ably apd 
ertor. partly for want ofexperience, in part upon vaine-glory, and ſo to draw the multirude thete- 


with and do milchiefe ro the Common-wealth all ar once 3 like unto a ſea rofſed with windsbutt0 
creat and negotiat gently, mildly. and with a ſetled judgement, with thoſe who come unto chem tor 
advice,or haveany affairs,or to do with them, And hereupon it is,that Cirtes after they, have ſuſte!- 


ed fome oreat ſhake oradyerle calamitie;ort when they have been affrighted,defire Rireight-Wa6st 
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teruled by @@cient MEN, ard thoſe wel] experienced ; in which caſes they have many times drawn 
rforce an old man out of his houſe inthe Country, forto govern them, who thought or deſired 
nothing lefle ; they have compelled him to lay his hand upon the helme, for ro ſer all freight and 
upright againen ſecurity, rejecting in the meane while green headed generals of armies, elo- 
quent Oratours alſo, who knew well enough how to ſpeake aloud,and to pronounce long clauſes 
and periods with one breath, and nefer ferching their wind 3 yetzand beleeve me brave warriours 
and worthy C:ptains indeed, who had been able and fuffi.ient to hare affronted their enemies, 
andfonght valiantly in the field.Like as upon a time at Athens.the Oratours there ſhewing before 
Timothews and Iphicrates,yvho were tarre flept in yeares, one named Chaves che lonne of Theocharcs, 
who was a luſty young man, inthe flowre of his age and mighty of .body, firipped out of his ap- 
parell, defired that he who was to be Captaine Generail ot rhe Athenians, were ſuch an one as he 
tor years and for perſon: God forbid (quoth 7izzotheys) bur rather 1 could wiſh the generals var- 
le to be ſuch an one, who is to carry after himhis bed and the furniture thereto belonging, As 
forthe Commander and leader of an Army,he ought to be a manthar knoweth how to ſce into the 
Sateboth before and behind,and who will not lufter his counſels and reſolutions for the weal pub- 
likezro be troubled and diſordered by any paſhon whatſoever : for Sophocles when he was row be- 
come aged: I am well appaid (quoth he) that I am noweſcaped from wanton love, and the de- 
lights of Vers 5 4s being delivered fromthe {ubje&tion ofa furious Lord and raging Maſter, But in 
the adminiſtration of the Common-wealth, a man is not to avoid and fye one ſort of Maſters, to 
wit,thelove of boies and wenches but many others which be more outragious than it, and name- 
ly,cmnlation and a contentious ſpirit, defire of vaine glory, and a longing to be alwaies andin every 
thing the firſt and the greateft ; a vice that engendereth molt of any other, envy, jealoulies, conſpi- 
racies, and faQtions 3 of w hich old age doth ler ſlack ſome.,and dull their edge,others it cooleth and 
extinguiſherh cleane.neither diminitheth ayd impaireth ir the inclination and affection to well do- 
ingſo much, as It reprefſeth and cutteth off the paſſions which are too vio.ent and over-hot. to 
theend that it may apply unto thecare and ſtudy abour affairs, the diſcourie of reaſon, ſober Rtaied, 
and well ſetled: howbeit in very truth,and inthe judgement of thereaders,lerthis ſpeech of chePoer 
Lie ſtill poor wretch and keep thy bed. 
Stirre rot from thence and have nodred, . | 
bealledged and ſpoken for to diflwade and diftra&t him, who world with his griſled beard and 
oray head begin now to be young and play the youth, as alſo to tax and reprove an old grand-fire, 
who atterlong repoſe in his hovle, out of which he hath nor Rtirred,no more than in the time of a 
]:nguiſhing diſeaſe, will needs ſtart up now on a ſudden, and-all ar once beſtirre his old bones to 
bea Captaine forſooth inall haſt,to lead an army.or elſe to take upon him the charge of governing 
a City, But hee that would call away and reclaim one, who harta been trained and emploied ai] 
the daies of his life in politick affairs.and throughly beaten to the world,andthe adminittration of 
the Common weale, not ſuffering him to runne forward in that courſe of lite untill he have attei- 
nedthegoale.nor untill he have gained the prize of his victory,but will ſeem toturn him out ofhis 
long journie for to take another wayzhe (Ifay)is altogether ſenſlefle and unreaſonable,and nothing 
reſembleth the man we ſpeak of.Likeas he who to divert an 0!d man being ſer our like a youth,wirh 
a Chaplet of freſh lowers upon his head, perfumed with ſweer odours,and already to be married, 
would alledge choſe verſes which in a Tragzdy were ſometime ſaid unto Phi{cticres, 
What maid:n young, what fre(h and luſty bride 
Will marry thee, to lie cloſe by thy ſide? 
Alas, poor man for pity, at this age 
Thus for to venture 103 marriage? 
werenothing abſurd nor out of the way,and beſide the purpoſe; foreven old folk themſclves,vvhen 
they are diſpoſed to be merry, have many ſuch jeſts as theſe paſſe currant among them : 
| I marry old, how faire T am b:ſted 
Well wot I, for my nciohbour I do wed, 
But hee that would perſwade a man already married, to leave his wife with whom he hath lived ſo 
longin wedoodcand dwelt together in one houſe without quarrels and complaints, ſuppoking that 
becauſe he 15now grown in years with her, he ſhould forſake her, and liveeither a finvle life, apart 
j imſelfe, orelſe keep a lemon or concubine inſtead of his lawfull wedded wife, in my conceir 
Were a very abſurd ſor in the higheſt degree; even ſo it ſtandeth to good reaſon, for to deale with 
an 0:d man who. having one foot already in his grave, or with one Cld»» who had been an hus- 
bandman all his life time; or with one Lamponthe Merchant adventurer,yho hath done nothing all 
1sdaies,but uſed ſhipping andrraffick beyond ſea;or with ſome of theſe Philoſophers our of Epicu- 
7% his orchard who love a life to fit ill and do nothing, to admoniſh and diflwade them from ap- 
Moaching unto the publike affairs of the people.and to counſel! them to hold them ſtill to their for- 
ro pong courſe of fe farre from troubles and buſie dealings in Common-weale: maty, he 
ou ucn anoneas Phocion.Cato Or Pericles by the hand.and ſaid: My ftiend of Athens or Rome, 
=" ys m_ now that you be arrived to withered old age.make a divorce with the Common- 
o& > Jt. rom this day forward all publike adminiſtration. allcares and affairs, aſwell otcoun- 
38 01 Wat 3 abandon both the tribunall ſeatin the Ciry.and alſo the prztory or pavilion of State 
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Vt Campretire your ſeife into an houſe in the Country, and live the reſt ot your bfe there with. 
| ; One 
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one maid-ſervant to attend upon you 3 follow your husbandry,or elſe imploy your ſel$n yourpi,. 
vate houſhold, totake accounts and reckonings ot your receivers and taCtours 3 ſurely he hg 
perſiade him to unjuſt things, and exaG of a Stateſ-man and politician that which neither ye, 
{erh nor yet beſeemerh him. How then ? will ſome man ſay unto me, never heard we the old loul. 
dier how he ſpeaketh thus in the Comedy ? | 
: My hoary haires from warfare ſet me free, 
That from henceforth enroll'd I ſhall not be, 
Yes forſooth good Sir, it is very true; for requiſite it is, and fit, that the ſquires and fervitourgs 
Mars hould be intheflower and full (trength of their age, as thoſe who make profeſlion of ware 
and the painfull ſervices belonging thereto, whole gray haires, although the head-piece and mor. 
on do hide and cover, yet inwardly their limmes are heavy and decaied by yeers,and their french 
is not to their good will, nor their hand anſwerable to their hear, But of the minilters of Jap 
ſnrnamed Counſeller, Oratour,and Patron of Cities, we require not the works of feet nor of hand, 
bur of counſell, forecaſt and eloquence 3 and yer not ſuch eloquence Imeane,as ſhould make afiy 
ot raiſe a noiſe, out-cry and ſhour among the people, bur that which 1s full of ripe underſtandine, 
of conſiderate wiſedome.and of good directions and plots well and ſurely laid, In which perſons 
the white head and gray beard (which ſome laugh and make good gameat) the crow -foot abou 
theeies, the furrowes 1n the forehead, the rivels and wrinkles inthe face beſides appearing, bear 
witneſle of long experience, and add unto them a reputation and authority, which help much 
perſwade and to draw the minds of the hearers unto their will and purpoſe, For to ſpeak tr, 
youth is made (as it were)to follow and obey, bur age to guide and command: and that Ciry 
State is preſerved, wherein the ſage counſels of the Elders, and the martiall proweſle of 'the 
younger. beareſway together, And for this cauſe highly and wonderfully are thele verſes folloy- 
10g praiſed in Homer, and namely in the firft place : 
Then to begin, a goodly ſort 
of ancient captaines bold, 
Aſſembl:d he in Neſtors ſhip, 
a counſell there to hold, 
Upon the fame reaſon alſo,that counſell of the wiſeſt and principall men affiſtant unto the Kinoz 
La:edemon for the better government of the State,the Oracle of A polls Pythius firlt called ny 
yroag,i, Elders: ard Lycurgus afterwards direftly and plainly tearmed Tiegvras.i, Old men; andera 
at this very day, the Councell of Eſtate in Rowe is named a Senate, that is to ſay, anafſembly d 
ancientperſons, And like as the law and cuſtome, time out of minde, hath allowed unto King 
and Princes the diadem, that is to ſay, a royall band or frontler, the crown alſo to ſtand upon thet 
heads, as honourable marks and enſignes of their regall dignity and ſovereign authority ; evenſp 
hath nature given unto old men the white head and hoary beard as honourable tokens of their rot 
to commandzand of their preeminence above others, And for mine own parrt,l verily think thatths 
Noun in Greek, y4ezs, Which fignifieth a prize or reward of honour, as alſo the Verb 4g, 
whichis as much to ſay,as to honour,continueſtill in uſe, as reſpeQtive to the honour due untoald 
men (who in Greek are called yse5v7e5) not for that they bath in hot waters, or ſleep in ſoſterbeds; 
_ burbecaule in Cities well and wiſely governed, they be ranged with Kings for their prudence the 
proper and perte&t goodneſſe whereof, as of ſome tree which yielderh winter fruit which i 
not ripe before the latter end ofthe yeer, naturebringeth forth late and hardly in old age: 
therefore there was not one ofthoſe martiall and brave couragious Captains of the Greeks, who 
av fault with char grear King of Kings, Agamemnon, for making ſuch a prayer as this unto tie | 
o0ds: | 
T T hat of the Grecian hoſt which ſtood 
of many worthy men, * 
Such connſellers as Neſtor was, 
they would vouchſafe him ten, _ 
but they all agreed with him, and by their filence confeſſed, That not only in policy andcivilg- 
vernment, but alſo inwarre, old age carieth a mighty great iroak: for according as the ance 
proverb beateth witneſle : | 
Onchead that knowes full wiſely for to reed , 
Out- Coe, ten hands, and maketh better ſpeed, 
One advice likewiſe, and ſentence grounded upon reaſon, and delivered with perſwafive orace,t- 
feeth the greateſt and bravelt exploits ina whole State, Well, ſay that old age hath many 
ficulties and diſcommodities attending upon it. yer is not the fame therefore to be rejeded: for the 
abſolute rule ofa King, being the greateſt and moſt perfeRteſtate of all governments in the world, 
hath exceeding many cares,travels and troubles ; infomuch as it is written of King SelewcurhatVt 
would oftentimes fay,ifthe people wiſt how laborious and painfull it were to read and write 0 ib 
many lettersas he did, they would not deinto takeup his diadem, ifthey found it thrown1nmie 


- very way as they go, And Philipbeing at the point to pitch his camp ina fair ground, whenhe was 
vertiſed that the.place wonld not affoord forage tor his labouring beaſts: O Hercules (quoth it 
what alife is this ofours, that we mult live (torſooth) andcare to ſerve the neceſſity of our AS 

- Why.thenbelike ir were high time to perſwadea King when he is aged, for to lay downhis diate 
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rocaſt off his robes of purple,to clad himſelf in ſimple array,to take 2 crooked ſtaffe in hand,and ſo 
rog0and live inthe Country for fear leſt if he with his gray hairs reigned {t1],he ſhould ſeem to do 
many ſuperfluous atid impertnent things, and to dire& matters out of ſeaſon ? Now if it were un- 
ſeemly and a meet indignity to deal with Age/ilans, with Numa and Darin, all Kings and mo- 
narchs, after chis ſort 3 unmeet likewiſe it 15,that we ſhould remove and diſplace Solo, out of the 
Conncell of Areopagi, Or depoſe Cato from his place inthe Romane Senate, becaute of their old 
zoe, Why ſhovld we then go about to perſwade ſuch a one as Pcricles.to give over and reſigne his 
ogyernment in apopular State ? for over and befdes,there were no ſenſe at all thatif one haveleapt 
2nd mounted into the tribunall ſear or chaire of eltatein his young yeers, and afterivards diſchar- 
oed upon the people and Common-wealth thoſe his violent paſſions of ambition andother furious 
fits, when ripe age 1s nov Come, which 1s wont to bring with it diſcretion and mich wiſdome 
othered by experience, to abandbn and pur away (as it were) his lawfull wife, the government 
which he hath ſo long time abuſed, Theiox in eEſop's fables, would not ſuffer the urchin to take 
of the riques that were ſetled upon her body : For it (quorh ſhee) rhou take away theſe thar be al- 
ready fall.chere will come other hungry ones 1n their place; andevenſo, if a State reje&ted erer- 
mote from adminiftrarion of the Cottimon-wealth thoſe governours that begin once ro be old, it 
mult needs be quickly full of a fort of young Rulers, char be hungry and thirkty both after glory, 
buralrogether void of politick witand reaſon to govern: for how can it otherwiſe be? and where 
ſhould they get knowledge, if they have not been diſciples to learn, nor ipeQators to follow and 
imitate ſome ancient Magiſtrate that mannageth State-affairs ? The Cards at ſea which ſhew the 
feat of failing and ruling ſhips, cannot make good ſea-men or skilfull Pilots, if they have nor been 
themſelves many times at the ftearn in the poop, to ſee the manner ofir, and the conflicts againſt 
the waves, the winds; the black orms and dark tempelts, 

What time in great perplexity, 

The Mariner doth wilh to ſce 

Caſtor aadPollux, rwins full bright, 

Preſaging ſ-fety with their light, 
How then poſſibly can a young mangovern and dire a City well, perſwade the people aright, and 
deliver wiſe counſell in the Senate, having but read one little book treating of policy, or haply 
written an exerciſe or decJamation in the School Lyceum touching that argumeni? un'eſle beſides 
he have ſtood cloſe unto the reines, or hard by the helme many a time.and by marking both City 
Rulers, and martiall Captaines, how they have butbeen pur to their triall, and according to the 
ſundry experiences and accidents of fortunes, enclining now to the one (ide and then to the other, 
afrer many dangers and great affairs,have gotten ſufficient knowledge and infiruftion before hand? 
Icannot lee how it can be: but if there were no other thing at all beſides ; yerſurely an ancient 
manis tomannage (till the affairs of State, and it were but to traine and teach the younger, that be 
to come up after him: for like as they who reach children muſick, or to read do themſelves S!, fa, 
and {ing the note, they finger and frike the key or ſtring, they read and ſpell the letters before 
them, andallto ſhew how they ſhould do ; even ſo the ancient politician doth frame and direct 
ayoung man, not onely by reading unto him;by aiſcourſing and advertifing him without foorth; 
but allo inthe very mannaging and adminiitration of affaires, faſhioning, forming and caſting him 
(as it were) lively in a mould,as well by operation andexample,as by words and prece; ts. For he 
thatis ſchooled and exerciſed herein, not in the Schools of the Sophiſters that can ſpeak in number 
and meaſure, as inthe wreſtling hall where the body is annointed with a compottion of oile and 
wax together,againſt exerciſes performed without any danger at all: but(as it were)at the very pub- 
likegames indeed, in the view of the whole world, ſuch asthe Olympicks and Pythicks were: he 
(Iay) followeth the tracts and footiteps of his Maſter and teacher, as ſaith Sinzonides : 

As (ucting foale that keeps jgft pace, 

And runs with dam in every place, 
Thus did Ariſtides under Calliſthenes Cimonunder Ariſtides, Phocionunder Chabrias, Catounder F.:- 
bius Maximus, Pompeins under Syl1a,and Polybius under Philopemen, For all theſe perſonages when 
they wereyoung, drew neerand joined themſelves with others that were ancient, and having ta- 
ken root cloſe by them, grew up together with chem in their aKions and adminilirations,where- 

y they got experience, and were inured to the mannaging ofthe Stare with honour and reputati- 


_0n.eZſchinesthe Academick Philoſopher, when certaineenvious Sophiſters of his time charged him 
and ſaid: That hemade aſemblance and ſhew,thar he had beenthe Diſ.iple and hearer of C:r-e1des, | 


Whereas he never was, 1 ſay unto you (quoth he)that I heard the man, when as his ſpeech abando- 
ung the bruir applauſe and cumyltuous noiſe of the people. by reaſon of his old age was ſhut up cloſe 
ad houſed (as it were) for to do good more familiarly in private-conference, And even ſoitis 
with the government of an aged perion, when as not only his words, bot alſo his deeds befarre 
temore from affeted pomp in outward ſhewes, and all vaine glory, Much like as it is reporred of 
the black Storke, called 1h;s. who by that time that ſhe is become old;hath exhaled and breathed 
forth all thar frong and filinking favour wich ſhe had, and beginneth to yield a {weer and aroma- 
tcallſmel ; even ſo there is no counſell nor opinion in old men, vain, turbulent or inconſtant. but 
grave, quiet, andſetled, And therefore in any wiſe (as I ſaid before) if it were butfor young 
tens ſake onely-and no more, elder perſons are to weld the affaizes of Stare: tothe end — 
| ats 


by chaſl. 
age repel 
$ red W | Clire of horny 
and with ambition, might cut off that which is furious,raging and over-violent, 
Bur over and beſides all that hath been ſaid before, they who thivk, that to be-emploiedjz th 
mannaging of publike affaires, isall oneas to fſaile for traffick, or to go forth to warre.jn ſy 
expedition, are much deceived: for both navigation and alſo warre,men undertaketfor a; 
end,and no {ooner have they attained thereto but they ceaſe : but the mannaging of State-affiirgj 
not a commiſſion or office pretending or intending any profit and commodity for the ſopetha 
it ſhootcth at 3 butir 15 the life and profeſſion ofa living creature, which is gentie, rame, civil, yy 
ſociable, born to live (o !ong as it pleaſeth nature, civiily. honeſtly, andfor the publike gocdof hy. 
mane ſociery,This is the reaſon, that of*aman it ſhould be ſaid, that he ill is occupied in yy. 
fairs of Common-weal, and not that he hath been ſo emploied : like as to be rrne,andnorts hi 
been true; to be jult, and not to have been juſt; ro love his Countrey and Citizens, and nottohye 
lovedthem, is his duty and profeſſion, For even nature her ſelte direcerh us hereto, and finogh 
this Jeflon in our eares (I ſpeak to thoſe who are not altogether corrupted and marred with'ſſow 
and idleneſle) | | "ION 
Thy father thee a man hath oace begat: 
To profit men alwaies in this or that, 
Againe: 
Let us not ceaſe nor any end finde 
To do all good unto mankinde, - 
As touching them who pretend and alledge for excuſe, feeblenefle or impotency, they do acuuk 
ſi kneſle and the maimed indiſpoſition of the body rather than age, For you ſhall ſee manyyow 
men ſick and feeble,and as many old folke luſty and ftrong3 ſo we are notto remove aged perſons 
ſimply from the adminiſtration of the Common-weale, bur the impotent onely and un{ufh ten; 
nor to call unto that vocation young men, but ſuch as be able to undergo the charge: for Aride 
#5 Was young enough, and. Artigonusin yeers; and yer this man as old as he was, went within: 
little of conquering all Af butthe other had never bur. the bare name onely of a King, like 
in adumb ſheyw upon a Rage, making a countenance onely with a guard of partizans and hi 
berds abour him, without ſpeaking one word; and ſo he was a ridiculous pageant and Javghir 
ſtock among his Nobles and Peers,who were alwaies his Rulers,and led him as they liſt, And 6 
as he who wouid perſwade Prodicus the Sophiſter, or Philctas the Poer(young men both, howbet 
lean, feeble, fickly, and forthe moſt part of the time bed-ridden) for to meddle with government 
of State, werea very foo'!e ang ſenſleſle afſe; ſo he were no whit better, who ſhould depatreſuh 
old men as Phocion, as M:ſaniſſa the African, or Cato the Romane, from exerciſing pubiike mg 
ſtracy in the City,or taking the charge of a Lord General in the field: for Phocion one day whentte 
Athenians all inthe Pte, would needs have gone forth to warre at an unſeaſonable time,comma- 
ded by Proclamatiorfthat as many as were not above threeſcore yeers of age, ſhould armeandfo- 
low him, Now wheht they were offended and wroth hereat: Why ? my maſters(quoth he) 
cauſehaveyou to complaine ? Iwill go with you my ſelfe andbe your Captaine, who carryalrea 
above foureſcore yeers on my back. And of Maſan;ſſa, Polybins writeth in his Rory,that he dl 
when he was fourſcpre and ten yeers old, and left behind him at his death a ſonne of his owe 
body begotten, bur ' wk yeers old: alſothar alittle before his dying day, he overthrew the Gt 
thaginians in aranged battel,and the morrow after was ſeen eating ſavourly at his very tent doors 
piece of brown bread : and when ſome marvelled at him why he fo did, hee anſwered thus ontd 
" the Poet Sophocles : 
For iron and brafſe be bright and clear 
All while mans handthe ſame doth weare, 
But the houſe wherein none dwels at all 
Tn time muſt needs d:cay and fall, ] 
And even as much may beſaid, of the luſtre, gloſſe and reſplendent light of the minde, by which 
we diſcourſe, we remember, conceive and underſtand. And therefore itis generally held and ſad, 
that Kings become much better in wars and military expeditions, than they bee all the whiks 
they bt fill quietly at home, In ſuch ſort.that it is reported of King Attalus,the brother of Exments 
how being enervate by long peace and reſt, Philopemen one of his tavouriresled him up avd down 
as he liſt by the no'e, and indeed being fed as fat as a bealt, he might do with him whathe would 
ſo asthe Romans were wontto aske by way of mockery ever and anon, as any failed out of Aft 
whetherthe King were in orace and favour with Philopemen, and might do any thivg with 
Therecovld noreafily be fonnd many Roman Captains more ſufficient warriours 1n all kinde 0 
ſer: ice than was Lyucullzs, ſo long as he was in a&tion, and mainteined his wit and underk 
entice; but after that he gave himſelfe over once to an idle lite, and fate muedup (asit Wer 
like an houſe-bjrd at home and medled no more in theaffairs ofrhe Common-weal, he became 
ry dul,blockiſh and benummed. much like ro ſea-ipunges after a long calm,when the ſal water 
not daſhanddrench them;ſo that afterwards he committed his o!d age to be dieted, cured and 0f- 


dered unto one of his affranchiſed bond-{laves nained Callithenes, by whom it was chought en 
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medicined with amatoriousdrinks, and bewitched with other charmes and ſorceries, uncill ſuch 
time as his brother Marchus diſplaced this ſervitor from abouthim, and would needs have the 
overnment apd diſpoſition ofhis perlon the reſt of his life, which was very long, Bur Darius the 
on of Xerxes was wont toſay, That in perillous times anddangerous troubles, he becamethe 


herter and much wiſer than himſelfe, * e/El/easa King of Scythia ſaid, that he thought himſelfeno * 


| han his horſe-keeper, when he was idle, Diony/izs theelder being demanded upon a time, 
ors Ba he were at leiſure and had nought todo ? God defend ( quoth he ) that everic ſhould be 
ſo wichme: for a bow (as they ſay ) if it beover-bent will breake,bur the mind if it be over-ſlack, 
For the very Muſicians themſelves, ifthey diſcontinue overlong the hearing of chelr accords ; the 
Geometricians likewiſe, to prove and reſolve their concluſions ; the Arithmericians alſo to 
exerciſe continually their accounts and reckonings, together wich the very a&tions do impaire by 
longtime and age the habitudes that they had gotten before intheic ſeverall arts, albeit they be 
notiomuch practike as ſpeculati ve ſciences : but the politike habitude, which is Prudence, Dilcre- 
tion,Sageady ice,and Jukice,and beſides all theſe, Experience which canskill in all occurrences how 
romake choiſe of opportunities and the very point of occaſions, as alſo a ſufficiency to beable with 
ood words to perſwade that which is meer; this habitude (Ifay ) and knowledge cannot be pre- 
{ervedand maintained, bur by ſpeaking often inpublike place, by doing affaires, by diſcourſing and 
by jodgemene : and a hard caſe( it were ) if by diſcontinuing and leaving off theſegoodly exerciſes, 
ir ſhould negle& and ſuffer to void our of the mind lo many faire and Jaudable verrues: for vety like 
like i is, thanin ſo doing all humanity, ſociable courtehie,and gratitude in time,for want ofuſe and 

1Aice would decay and fade away,which indeed ſhould never ceaſe nor have anend. Now if yon 
Fad Tithonus tox your father, who indeed was immortall, howbeit by reaſon of extreme age Rtan- 
ding inneed continually of great help and arrendance, would you avoid all good mean;?Would you 
deny or be weary of doing him duritull ſervice, namely, to waitupon him, to ſpeake unto him, to 
fndrlke with him,and to ſaccout him every way, under a colour and pretence that you had mini- 
fred unto him long enough? Ltrow you would not, Our Countrey then, reſembling our father,or 
our morher rather accordingto the terme Mi7g:s, which the Candiots gave it, which is more aged, 
and hath many more rights over usand ſtraighter obligations of us, than hath either father or mo- 
ther, how durable andlong lived ſoever it be, yet notwithſtanding ſubject it is to age,and isnot ſuf- 
ficient of itſelfe, but hath alwaies need of ſome catefulleye and good regard over it, and requireth 
much ſuccour and vigilance ; ſhe (1 fay ) plucketh unto her a manof honour and policy, ſhe takes 
ſurehold and willnot Jethimgo, 

She carcheth him by skirt of roab behind, 

| And holds him faſt, leſt tha: hefrom her wind, 25 
Youknow well thatthere be many Pythiades,thatis co ſay,five yeares termes cone ovet my head, 
fince I began firſt ro Miniſter as Prieſt unto Apollo Pything: buryer (I ſuppoſe) you would nor ſay 
thus unto me: Plutarch,you have ſactificedenough now; you have gone in proceſſion often enough, 
already, or you have lead a ſufficient number of dances in the honour and worſhip of your god ; 
now = are grown inyearesand become aged ; it were time now, that you laid off the coronet 
which you weare on your head intoken of your Priethood, and give over the Oracle by reaſon of 
yourold age, Neither wouldI have you thinke that iris lawfull for you, notwithſtanding you-be 
farſtept in yeares, to relinquiſh and refigne up your holy ſervice of Jupiter thetuvor and patron of 
Cities;thepreſident of civil aſſemblies and counſels ; you (I ſay) who are the ſoveraigne high Prieſt 
and the great Propher of the ceremonies of Religion poligike, wherein you thus long time have 
been entred and profeſſed, DE or Oe 
- Bur layingaſide, if you thinke good, theſe Zrguments that may diftraR and pullan old man from 
the adminiliration of the State 3 let us diſcourse philoſophically, and confider-a little upon the 
point: namely, that we do not impoſe upon old age any enterpriſe and travel, which is either roo 
oe or unbeſeeming, conſidering thatin theuniverſall government ofthe conimon-weal, there 

many parts befitting well enough and agteeableto that age; wherunto both you and 1ar this pre- 
ſent beartived, For Iſke as if of duty we were commanded to continue fingivg all our life long, we 
are not bound after that we begrown to great age for to reach unto the higheſt, lowdeſt, andmoſt 
{brill notes conſidering that there be in rhilfick many divers runes and different intenſions of the 
voice, which the Muſicians call harmonies 3 bur reaſon would that we make choiſe of that which 
1s eaheeſt for our yeares, and moſt ſucable to our nature and diſpoſition 3 even ſo ſitce that to ſpeake 
and mannave affaires is to men more naturall duringtheir whole life, than ſinging to ſwannes even 
Unto their houre of death, we muſt not abandon thar affe&ion ot ſaying and doing, as if we 
nouldfling away an harpe too high ſet, but we ought to let the ſame down by little and little, ta- 
king i hand thoſe charges and offices which be leſſe painfull, more moderate, and better accor- 
ding with the ſtrength and manners of old folke: for evenour very bodies, ,we that are aged, 
do not ſuffer to reſt Rill withour all exerciſe, and allow chemnomotionat all, becauſe we canno 
more handle the ſpade to dig the ground, nor weld the plummets of lead inthe exerciſeof dan- 
Pp or pitch rhe bar, fling the hammer, caſt the coir, or throw aſtone far from us, or fight 


Irmiſh in our armour, or handle ſword and buckler as we could havedone in thoſe daies ; 
yt we can abide to ſwin 


Wecan: and hang at a rope for to ſtretch our limbes, we canaway with ſhaking 
df out bodies moderate . = 4 | 
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ly ina pendant ſhip, ceach, or eabe horſe-litter ; we like well _ of 
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walking gently, and deviſing one with another upon the way, and maintaining pleaſant diſcouſ, - 
wakenuing and reviving our vitall ſpitits,and blowingas it were thecoalesto kindle our naturalhey: 
and therefore let.us nor ſuffer our ſelves ro grow over cold, nor lifteand Rarke as if we were from 
and congcaled through our {loath and idlenefſe; neither on the other fide over-charge ourlehe 
with all offices.nor be ready to lay our handroall miniſeries and funRions. norenforce our old ac \\ 
convinced of impotency tocome atlengrh to thele or ſuch like words, ng 
| ' = Ah good right hand, how gladly wouldſt thou'take 
The lannce to conch,andpike in shirmiſh ſhake : 
But now alas, this forwardwillto fight, | 
Thy fee' leneſſe doth check, and worke thee ſpight. ; | 
For neither is the man himlelfe, who 1s ableenough and inthe flower of his yeares, commend j 
he ſhould undergo and lay upon his ſhoulders all the affaires of the Common-weale, and nor ſife 
any manelſe with him to take ſome part(like as the Stoicks afhrme that Jupiter Is content to dojh 
engaging himſelfein all things,and medling in every matter,either upon an unfatiable deſire ofolo 
or for eni y that he beareth to thoſe, who in ſome meaſure would have their part of honour anda. 
thorityinthe Common-weale, But unto anan. ent perſon Iaflure you, (although you ſhoulders 
him of infamy in this behalfe) yer it were apainfull ambition, and a moſt laborious defre of nþ 
to bepreſent perſonally at ail eleions of Magiſtrates ; yea, and a miſerable curioſity towaitay 
attend eve: y houre of judgement 1n Court, and all mectings and aflembiies in counſel; alp y 
intollerable humour of vaine-glory toſtard at receit and catch every occaſion ofembaſlage,orknoy 
everyerdict of our Grand-jury,or undertakethe patronage ot all publikecaules what:oerer;a 
ſay that all this might be performed with the tavour and love of every man, yetgrievous it is, ad 
abovethe ordinary ſtrength of that age, Bur what will you ſay if they meer with the cleane co: 
trary ? For ro young men they be odious, becauſe they ler nothing paſle their own hands, butinte. 
cept from them all occaſion and meanes of ation, not giving themleaveto arile and pur themſehe 
forth; as for their equals,this covetous detire;of theirs ro hold the highett place in all rhings,andt 
have the ſole authority every where.1s no lefle hated of them\,and accounted infamous.thanitet 
avariceor looſe life,and voluptuouineſle in other old folke, And therefore like as (by report) Ki 
Alexander the Great, not willing to oi ercharse his horſe Bycephalus when he grew in age, ulediv 
mount other courſers before the fight began, for toridevp and down to review his Army, al 
all rhequatrters and Regiments thereof, bur atter hehad ranged it inarray, and fer his Squadrons ad 
Companies in ordinance of battell, and given the Ggnall, he wou:dalight and getupon his bade 
againe as he was wont, and preſently march direQtly affront his enemies, giverhe Charge, andhz 
zard the fortune of the field ; even {oa politike man of State, if he be wile and of ſound judgmen, 
. will favour his firengrh alittle, when he feeleth himlelfe aged, as he holdeth the reines inhis ome 
hand, he willforbeare to deale inthoſe charges which are not altogether ſo neceſſary, ard fufer 
, younger men'to mannage matters of lefle importance ; but in weighty affaires of great-conk- 
quence,he-will lay to both his own hands1n good earneſt, contrary unto the practice of the Chis 
ptons in publike games and combares of priſe who carefuily looke unto their bodies without touch: 
ivg at all any ne: effary workes, and all to employ and uſe them in-needlefle. unprofitable, andy 
perfluous feats: but we contrariwile letting paſſe by the petty and ſleight charges are to tdene 
our ſelves whole and ent're unto thole that be {erious and of moment irdeed; tor a young mans 
Homer faith, . all things beſeeme indifferently and alike, allthe world ſmilerh on him, everybodj 
loveth him 3 if he enterpriie {mall matters, and many in number, they fay heisa good Commot- | 
wealths man, he is popular, he is laborious ; if he undertake great workes and honourableatte 
ons, he hath the name of generous, noble, and magnanimous : yea, and'divers occurrences there 
be, wherein raſhneſle it !elte and a contentious humour of emulation have a kind of grace; avdie- 
come gaily well ſuch as be freſh and gallant youths ; but fora man of yeares) who duringtheat- 
minifration of. the Common-weale, undertaketh theſe and ſuch like minitteries and commuſhons; 
namely; rhe letting to farmethe cuſtomes.and revenues of the City, the charge of maintaining 
haven, or keeping of the Marker-place and Common Hall in- order and reparztion 3 over andie- 
fides, the embaſſies and voyages in forraine parts to Princes and Potentares. or the ridingitipol 
thirher, to trearabour no matter of neceſſity nor weighty affaires of any iraporrance, buronlyt0 
falute them or make conrt unto them, or periorme ſome offices of courie and'curtefie: Inmycr 
ceit, and be-it ſpoken unto you my good friend, he isro be pittiedfor it, and his caſe is ratnethr 
mentable thancommendable; . To others haply it may ſeeme an odious tronbleand a burdenſome 
matter for him-ſo tobe employed 3 for ſurely this is not an age wherein a man ſhouid beencu 
bred with any offices,but ſuch as wherein there is dignity, grandeur, and reputation, ſuch as thaths 
which your ſele at thistime do execute in Athens, to wit. the prefidence of the counſellor ſent 
called Arcop-gue, and verily of that kind alſo is that dignity of being one of thar honour 
councell--and afſembly of the States, called Amphr#ionzs which your countrey hath cont 
udon you by patent to hold all your life time, the labour belonging whereto is pleaſant; 
paines eaſe, and the trave'l-tollerable;.- Howbeir I would not have an ancient perion 0 range 
and hunt after theſe offices, nor to accept them. as:demanding theſame; but to receive them 0) 
way of refuſall, ſo as he may ſeeme to take them ole nolexs; nor'as meanes forro be hin 
in honovr, but as one that meant by his acceprion.to grace and honour them, For it15n0 
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3s Tiberins Ceſar Was WON tO ſay,tormen above threeſcore years of age to reach forth their hand 
co a Phyſician for tO have their pulſe felt ; bur rather to (iretch our their handsto the people, in 

raying them TO oive thelr vOIces Or ſufirages with chem at the eleion of Magit: rates; for this1s a 
very vile and bale ching: as Contrariwiſe there1s in this a certaine venerable Majeity, and a gignity 
right honourable ; that when the countrey hath elected onetobe a Magilirare,when they <au up- 
on him and give artendance at his doore, he ſhould then come down unto them our ot his howte, 
with akind of reciprocall honour of his part,a cheeretulicountenan.e and courteous behaviour to 
che people agaive. tO {aJure embrace. welcome,and accept this their preſent; worthy indeed and be- 
ſeeming honourable old age, Semblably aiſo in ſome lo[t,an ancientman ought to ule his ſpeech in 
the congregation and aſicmbly ot the people, not running ever and anon and leaping up intothe 
pulpit or place of audience to make an oration unto the people, nor ready alwaies like as a cock 
crowerh againe when he heareth others, to counterchaunt ( as it were ) to a il choſe that make any 
ſpee. h nor faltning upon them, and (ir1vingtotake hnid and vantage of their words, to unbridle 
the reverence that young men beare toward tum, nor to breed in them by that meanes matter to ex* 
exciſe avd accultome themieives 1N diſobedience and unwilingnefle to hear him : but he mutt other- 
whites ſeeme top:fle by, and make temblance as though he ſaw and heard nothing, and give them 
leaiealittic ro braveit, to fling our, and calt up the head ike a wanton young horſe, neither to be 
preſent among,or tO jearc h curiouſly 1nto every thing that 1s done or ſaid, eſpecially when the dan- 
oeris not 2reat,nor a matter touching the ſafety of the Common-weale, nor any honourand repu- 
cation; for there in ſuch cafes he ought nor to tay untiilhe be called, bur to put forch himlelfe and 
to nin even above the ordinary firength of his age. orelie 1i he be nor able, to yeeld his body tobe 
kd by hand and ſuſteined up by folks armes,yea and co be carriedina chaire 3 as the hiſtory doth re- 
port of Appins Clandins,who having heard thar the Senate of Rome aſter a great foughten field which 


King Pyrras had won of the Romans, inclined to accent of articles and capitulations tendineto a 


compoſition and to peace,could not endure that indignity.nor containe himlelfe.(blind though he 
were of both his eyes ) but would needs be carried through the common place, even to the Senate 
houſe 3 and being entredin upon his feer, he ſtood inthe midit of them all and taid, My Maſters, 
hicherto I have been grieved for the lofle of mineeye-ſight, inthat I could not ſee ; but now I wiſh 
that I bad lofi the ule alſo of mine eares,and that 1 might not heare the ſhametull counſels and cour- 
ſesthar youtake,behides rhe lewd exploits that you performe: thenpartly by reproving them ſharply, 
and inpart by his effe&tuall reaſons and remonſ(irations exciting them he wrought ſo.that perſwaded 
they were preſently to reſume armes for ro fight with Pyrrhes. tor the ſeigniory and Empire of 1raly, 
And Solo» at what time as the flatterers of P:/ſtrars wherewith he abuled the people of Athexr, 
were openly dereted and dif. overed.and thar ic appeared once that he aimed atnorhing elſe but to 
uſurye tyranny 01 er them.and when no mandurit make head againſt him andempeach or croſſe his 
defgnes. bimleife alone bringing forth armour out of his houte,. and laying the iame in the freer 
before his very doores, cried with aloud voice unto the Citizens for to aide him 3 which when P5- 


{ft rus heard, he ſent unto him for todemand and know upon whar aſſurance that he had, he durſt 


beſo "0 d asthus to do? Maty (quoth he) Ipreſume upon mine old age, Such occurrences as theſe 
ſo ne. eflary. dore-kindle and let on fire againe old men,who were in mnner extinAand cleanedead 
before. provided,that there remained in them apy ſparke or breath ar all: bur inother ſmaller occa- 
fions,an ancient perſonage ſhall do well and wiſely to excuſe himſelfe otherwhiles, and refuſe baſe 
or vile miniſteries, wherein greater toile and paines groweth unto them chat be employed therein, 
thanprofit and commodity doth accrue unto rheparties for whoſe ſake they be undertaken, Ir fal- 
leth out alſo ſometimes,thar if he ſtay untill he be called and ſovght unto untill he be defired, and 
that they ſend toſeek for him at his houle, he ſhall winmore credit and authority among his Ci- 
tlzens by comming among them in the end at their requeſt : and ſay that he be preſent inplace, he 


| ſhall be filenr himlelte for the moi part and ſuffer younger men to ſpeake. as being the judge of ci- 
Villcontention andemulation amongthem, provided alwaies that the ſame exceed nor a certaine 


meane; for then he ſhall reprove them mildiy, after a kind and loving ſortcur off all opinionative 
debates.all head-Fron opinions.QAll opprobriovs termes and heat of choler. Now.in the advices and 
opimons delivered of any matter in queſtion hi part is to: omfort & encourage him thatcommerh 
ſhort of the point, nor reproving and blaming him ar all. bur ratherreaching him how to do berter 
rar anothercime.yea and to praiſe him boldly. who hath done well, and ſuffer his own ſelfe wil- 
ly torake the worie ard be overcome giving the place ro ſome many times, & not difdainetobe 
Mer-marched "nd pe. {waded by reaſonto rheend that they may take the better heart and be more 
'd, and ready to help out and ſupply others intheir defe&ts, and that with good words and faire 
language, likeasthat« Id N ftor di in Homer: : 
Of all the Greeks there xs no man, 
Wi.o blame theſe words or gainſay can: 
But yet forſooth you ſas not all, 
Nor come are tothe finialle 
For why? vou ſeeme but young by your viſage, 
And well my ſon you may be for your age, 
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Moreover, this were more civilly done, not to reprove and checke them openly norin qyb. 
like place, although it be without any great biting and nipping, which is enough to abate 
down the courage of young men; bur rather apart and privately, eſpecially ſuch as be welj frs- 
med and diſpoſed by nature ro government of State another day 3 inliructing and leading then 
gently into the right way, ſetting before their eyes ſome excellent ſayings, examples, and injen. 
tions -rending to: policy, and inciting them alwaies to good and honett enterpriſes, hearteni 
and emboldening them by that meanes, that they may ſhev alively and lightlome ſpirit, and even 
at the beginning, making the people Cait a liking and jovennto them, and be more gentle andr;. 
Qabie atterwards : likeas itis the manner of thoſe. who when they teach young mento jr art 
ride an horſe, bring then firſt one that 1s gentle and eake to be mounted upon 3 noy jf Petad- 
venture one of them ar his firit entrance do faile and catch a tall, he muſt not ler him lie alons; 2nd 
ſo breake the heart of a youth for ever, but lift him up and ſer him on his feer againe, yea, 2nd 
oive him comfortable and gracious words, - Thus did Ariſtid:s intimes palt by C:mzon, and My. 
fphilus by 1 henſtocies, whom the people at the firſt could not abide and brooke, as havingbyc 

a bad name in the City for their audaciouſneſs ard looſe life ; and yer thele good men Rood thei 
friends, brought them into credir, and mightily encouraged chem, Ir 1s reported alſo even 6 
Demoſthenes himſelfe, that the firit rime he came tothe barre, he ſuffered a diigrace, and wasr. 
xed by the people, which he rooke to heart, and was wondronſly diſmaied, untill tuchtine 
as an ancient and fatherly Citizen, one who had ſometime heard Pericles making. orations co the 
people, rooke him by the hand. and laid unto him, Thar he reſembled Per:clzs for allthe worldin 
jpeech and gefiure, and that he did himſelte great Wrong upon {uch an occaſion ro be taint-hey- 
red and catt downe. Semblably, Exr:pides ater the ſame manner imboldned Tjmorhens the My- 
fician, who at his firſt comming upon the {tage was hifled out by the people, as one that bykis 
novelties which he brought up, ſeemed to viol:te and breake the laws of Muſick ; burhe wit 
ted him to be of good cheare for all that, ſaying, It would nor be long after but hethould bethe | 


 rodraw and le:d the whole Theater after him as he would, and have thepeople ar his devotion, 


Tobebriete, like as the terme of time :imited and appointed for the veſtail Virgins or Nuns yo- 
taries at Rome, was divided into three parts: The firlt, to learne that which pertained to the Re- 
ligion; the ſecond, to praRiſe ; and the third, to teachthe younger, And likewiſe,as in the City 
of Epheſusevery one ofthole maidens vowed to. the ſervice of Diana, was at the beginning calle 
Melliere, which is as much to ſay, as a Novice to be a Prieftefſe hereafter 3 then Hrere, that ist 
ſay, a full Prieſtefſe indeed 3 andlaſt of all, Paricre, which fignifieth one that had power toinitiat 
and profeſſe others in the fame orders ; even ſo, he thar is a perfe&t Polititian and States-may. a 
the firſt is bur a learner and a queſtionilt ( as ir were) rodo his a&ts, and ſo to commence iv tht 
profeſſion ; but in the end, heteacheth others, he 1s a regent over novices, and ſheweth themthe 
ſecrets of policy, For to be a preſident and overſeer of others that try maſteties or combates, isn 
to be a fkenſer or champicn himſelfe ; bur he rhatinſtirmterh and traineth a young manto publike 
affaires and matters of State, framing and fitting him for his countrey another day, in ſhewing hin 
how | | | | 
Toframe his words with comely grace, 
Aud d:eds performe meet for his place, 
is a good andprofitable member of the Common-wealrh,not in a ſmall and baſe kind of [ervice, but 
in a miniſtery of great conſequence ; and to which eſpecially and principally. Lycurgus havingguren 
himſelfe and aimed at, accuſtomed young men even from their infancy to obey and do reverenceto 
every elder.. nolefle than to a ruler and Jaw-giver, For in what regard elſe, and to what other 
purpoſe ſaid L»ſander ? That there was no place inthe world, where it was ſo honourablefortobe 
old, as in Lacedemon, Was it becauſe it waspermitted and lawfull there for elder perions more 
than for any other to tillthe ground; topur out money to ulury. to playatdice, being ſer together, 
and to keepe good fellowſhip, drinke merrily as they are cloſe art rheirgame, andplayinghatdat 
hazzard? Ilſuppoſe neither you nor any manelſe will ſo ſay. But it was becanle all tuch, beingakter 
a ſort inplace of rulers, of fatherly governovrs and tutovrs over youth, have not a vigilant & 
over the publike affaires only, bur a particular regard allo ajwaiesto every action of young men; 
quirivg and learning not fleightly, and as it were paſſing by their whole demeanour, namely, ho 
they.exerciſe their bodies inpublike place 3 how they play and diſport themſel.es 3 what their di 
is, and how they converſe and live together, ſhewing themſel1es dread andrerrible to thoſethit 
doill,bnr venerable and defirable to the g00d:for in truth young folk alwaies obſerve and lookal! 
them.,and.ro ſuch they make court ; for that ancient perſons do labour for to makerhem better: 
avgment the generoſity of their mind, without all envy, For this paſhon, as ir beſeemeth notume! 
mans age,howſoever in young menir beentituled with a number of faire and honeſt names, toWh, 
emulation, zeale, and defire of honour ; ſo in old men it is altogether unſeaſonable, abſurd, rudes 
ſavage, unmanly. and baſe. And therefore aman of yeares, who is a politician, muſt be vet) ta 
off tromthis humovr of envy, and not like unto old runt-trees or dodils, which repining as 1t Wert 
at others. do manifeſtly hinder and take away the ſpring and growth of foune poles and plants 
which come up under them.or grow neare about them : bur.contrariwiſe, he oughr to admits 
receive them kindly, yer, and to offer himſelfe lovingly unto thoſe that make toward him,? 
be glad to fort and converſe with him 3 ſuch he ought ro enforme, to direct, to dade and lea rl 
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ke hand,yea,and to cheriſh and nouriſh them, not only with good inſtructions, ſage counſels and 
wiſe admonitions,but alſo in yee:ding unto them the place and meanes to exerciſe ſome functions of 
ooxernment, whereby they may grow unto ſome them honour & glory,in preferring them to thoſe 
charges and commiſſions which be nor hutrfull ro the State,bur pleabing and acceptabie to the com- 
mon people, AS for others, which atthe firſt entry be untoward and ſhew ſome reſiſtance, be diff- 
cult, davgerousand hard tobe atchieved (like unto ſome medicines and potions which preſently 
dognaW and Wring rhe beily, or make the Romack fick ) and whereof the honour and profit en« 
erh long aſter 3 it 15 not good to pur ſuch into young mens hands, norro help them to tuch hard 


bargains, ne yet tO expole them raw as they be and nnacquainted, to the mutinous exclamations 


and obloquies of the rude multitude, which 1s hard to be pleaſed ; bur rather he himſelfe is to vn- © 


dergothe diſpleaſure and 1lI-will of the peop'e forthe weale-publike 3 tor this will cauſe the youn- 
oertortto be more affectionate unto him, and berter willinga great deale to enterpriſeall other ſer- 
ices, But over and beſides all that hath been delivered already.chis would be well remembred.thar 
to adminiſter and governe the Common-wealth, lieth nor only in bearing an office, or goingin 
Embaſſage, orin crying with a loud voice to an aſſembly, or in the Pulpit or Tribunall tor pub- 
like Orations,to fare as 1f he were mad and out of his wits, in vehement preaching rothe mulrti- 
rude,or in penning a number of Decrees, Acts, and Edicts, wherein the commonſort ſuppoſe thar 
all policy and government doth confiſt, ke as they imagine alſo; rhar to be a Philoſopher, is no- 
thing elſe, bur ro diſcourle and dilpnte in the ſchooles at certaine rimes of philoſophicall points 
aloft ina chaire,and read leCtures at chair houres our of their books, and inthe mieane while be 19- 
norant of that civill adminiſtration and philoſophy whi-h is continually ſeen in works anddaily 
aQions, Forthis wete all one,according to Dicearchs, as if one ſhould lay, that they only walked, 
whoſetched many tutnes up and downin galleries, andnor they, who went into the countrey oh 
foot, of rikted theirfriends. But we mult thinke, that ro governe a Common-wealth.js very like 
unto the profeſſion of Philoſophy: for Socrares was not to be thought a Philoſopher only, when 
he cauſed Rooles and formes forto be made ready ro firupon, againſt a conference, or when he ſate 
him down himlelfe ina chaire, or when he oblerred preciſely.the houres of lecture, of diſputation, 
or of walking inthe ſchooles, which were appointed tor his diſciples andtamiliar followers ; bur 
alſo otherwhiles, when he was at his game and play, as it fell out, whenhedranke and eat, when he 
was in warfare or inthe campe with ſome, bargaining, buying and ſelling with others; and finally, 
whenhe was in priſon, and eventhen, when as hedrunke thar cup of hemlock for his poiſon 3 ha- 
ving taught and proved plainly before, char mans life at all times, inall parts, inevery occaſion and 
accident,and generally in all affaires admitrerh the uſe of Philoſophy. And even ſo,we ate tomake 
account of civillgovernment 3 namely, to thinke that fooles or lewd perſons do nor adminiſter the 
Common-weale, either when they be Generals of Armies, or L L.Chancellors,or when they ſeem 
to lead the people after them with their eloquent tongue; but rather raiſe tumule and ſedition 
among them, or flztter and infinuateinto their favour, or declame for ottentation, or elſe execure 
ſome charge and office, and do that which they do compelled by force, Whereas contrariwiſe, a 
good and true politician indeed, who affeCteth his Citizens, loverh his Countrey, hath a care and 
heediull regard of the weale-puBlike, although he never be clad in hisrich coat of armes, nor have 
the royall mantle of eſtate upon him, yer he 1s daily and hnourely employed inthe adminiſtration 
of publike aftaires, inciting and exhotting to action: thoſe thar are ſuthcient, inſtru&ivg ſuchas be 
unskilfull and wanting, affilting as many as come to him for counſell, reclaiming them who are il]-g1- 
venand abont topractice milchiefe, confirming and encouraging thole who be well minded, and 
ſhewing evidently in effe&, and not for forme and faſhion, that he is amuſed and whollybent upon 
the good of the State : not becauſe there is togrow thereby any intereſtro him or his,or inregard 
thathe is called by name togofirlt into the Theater, or tobe the principall and firſt man inthe A(- 
lembly of counlell or otherwile by way of recreation.as if he came thither to ſee plaies and games, 
orto heare ſome pleaſant muſick when he is there ; bur contrariwiſe.when he cannot be preſent per- 
lonally,yer to be there 1n ſpirit and advice 3 and after he hath intelligence of the rpc aa thete, 
ro approve ſome things well done, and ro ſhew himſelte diſpleaſed in other things, For neither 
Ariſtides the Athenian, nor Cato the Roman, were in place many times of chiefe government, yet 
they ceaſed not for allthat, during their whole lite, to be in a&tionfor thegood and ſervice of their 


ountries, And Epaminondas atchieved (I tnuſt needs ſay ) many noble aQts and valiant exploits, . 


Whiles he was Captaine Generall for Beotia 3 howbeir, one a& there is reported of his, when he 
Was neither Generall.nor in any officeat allwhich he exploited in-Theſſaly, not inferiour to any one 
his other worthy deeds : for at what timeas the Captaines of Thebes had engaged a batralion or 
tegiment ſo far into a difficult place, and a ground &f much diſadvantage,whereby the enemies char- 
gd ſore upon them ſo violently, that they were in ereat affright, and ready to be defeared;he being 
nthe fore-front am ong the footmen heavily armed, was called back.and ar his firſt comming appea= 
&dallthe trouble and affright of the army, and pur them in aflured hope with his very preſence : 
aterwards he ſet in orderand arranged in battell-ray, that ſquadron which had brokentheir rankes 
and wereinconfuſion, delivered them eaſily our of this ſtreight and difficult paſſage, and made 
ead againe upon the enemies, who herenpon were ſo daunted, that they changed their minds and 
ured, Alſo when Ag the King of the Lacedzmonians led his Army in ordinance of battell. 
ready to fight with his enemies in Arcadia, there was one ancient Spartan cried aloud _ 
Ee 3» : am, 
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him,and ſaid, My Lord, you thinke to remedy one miſchiefe by another: (giving him thereby roy. 
deritand, that his meaning was by this preſent and unſeaſonable forwardnefle of his, in givingby. 
rell unto the enemy, forto ſalveand cure (as it were ) his former ſpeedy retreat and departurefrgy 
the ſiege beforethe City Argos, according as Thucydides reporteth in his Rory ) which when 4,; 
heard. he gave credit unto the man, retired preſently, butaſterwards he had the vidtory, This 4, 
cauſed his chaire of eſtate to belet every day before his palace gate,and many times the Ephor;wayy 
riſe from their Conſittory,and repaire unto him thirher,for to aske his advice, and conſult with hin 
about the affaires of greateſt importance 3 tor he ſeemed to be a man of greatreach, and ig. 


- nowned in the hiſtories for a moſt wiſe and ſage Prince, And therefore upon atime, after thatthe 


ſtrength of his body was utterly decayed, in ſuch fort as for the moſt part of theday he kept hisheg 
and ftirred nor forth ; whenthe Ephori ſent unto him and requeſted that he would give themmee. 
ting inthe Common Hall of the City,he aroſe our of his bed,and ſtrained himſelte to walk thither 
bur when he was gone a pretty way with much paine and difficulty, he chanced to meet with cer. 
tainelictle boies in the ftreet, and demanded of them, whether they knew any thing more power. 
full chen the neceſſity to obey their maſter? and when they anſwere No, he made ehis account,thy 
his impotency ought to be the end and limit of his obeiſance, and ſo returned back immediate 
his own houſe, For ſurely,ones good will ought not to ſhrinke before his power ; but whenmigy 
faileth, the good will would nor be forced further, Cerrtes, it is reported thar Scipio both in wx 
abroad.and allo incivill affaires at home,uſed the counſell of Caizs Lelixs, infomuch as ſome ther 
were,who gave our & ſaid, that of allthoſe noble exploitsScipio was the aCtor,bur Lelins the anche; 
And Cicero himſelfe conteſſerh, that in the braveſt and moſt honourable counſels which he exploited 
during his conſuiſhip,by the meanes whereof he ſaved his countrey,he conſulted with Publius Nig, 
dius the Philoſopher. So that wemay conclude,that inmany kinds of government and. publike fur. 
Qions, there is nothing that impeacherh and hindereth old men, bur that they may wellenoug 
ſhew their ſervice to the Common-wealth, if not 1n the beſt ſimply, yer in goo words,ſage cou 
ſei} liberty .and authority of franke ſpeech,and carefull regard,according as the Poets ſay: for they 
be not our feet, nor our hands, nor yet our whole body and the ſtrength thereof, which are the 
members and goeds only of the Common-weale ; bur firlt and principally, the ſoule andthe bexx- 
ries thereot,to wit, juſtice, temperance,and prudence z which if they come ſlowly and lateto thei 
perfe&ion, it were abſurd and to no purpoſe, that men ſhould enjoy houle,land.andall other good; 
and heritzges, and ſhould not themſelves procure ſome profit and commodity to their common 
Countrey, by reaſon of their long time, which bereaverh them notſo much of firengrh ableforto 
execute outward miniſteries, as 1t addeth ſufficiency of thoſe faculties which are requiſitefor mk 
and command, Loe, what the reaſon was that they pourtraied thoſe Hermes, that isto ſay, theft» 
tues of Mercury, in yeares, Without either hands or feet ; howbeit, having their naturall pans 
ome and Riffe ; giving us thereby covertly to underttand, rhar we have leaſt need of old mens 

our and corporall travell, ſo that their words be active, and their ſpeeches full of ſeed and fruitful, 
as1t 15meet and convenient. 
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T be Apophthegmes or notable Sayings of Kings, Princes, 
' and Great Captaines. © 


The Summarys 


F ſpeech be the figne and lively piflnre of the mind, as it is indeed, a man may judge by theſe Ape} 
thegmesor notable Sayings,and colteited here together,how excellent in feats of armes,in politikg gouers 
ment.or otherwiſe particularly theſe perſonages were, who are here repreſented unto us; like as ſome ſpecidl 
atts enterlaced among their ſayings do alſo = Two ſorts of people there be who abuſe the fruit thi 
good men might draw ont of the conſideration and reading of theſe dcoorfes, The one be certaine gloriw 
perſons,who upon 4 vaine deſire of outward ſhew, andtobe ſeen, and for no other intent, following Kio 


' crowyt rim themſclues with the plumes and feathers of others: theſe have gotten together a heape andſint 


houſe as it were of wiſe ſayings from ancients,in oldtrmeywhereby they might be confpicuous,andſcemenit 
of ſome valour ad reputation among thoſe who have not wit enough to ſee into them, and kyow what the 
are, The other are hypocrites, who having aloathſome ſtinke and bitter gall inthe heart,preteud ſmeetuſ 
and hony at the end of their tongue,and allte ſeduce their neighbours, or rather to deceive their own ſel#h 
for that they have never any regard of their own dnty. 

But here in this diſcourſe there is to be ſeen nothing effettedgvothing borrowed from others, nor far fe 
but there is repreſented unto us acertaine open,ſimple, and admirable nature in this diver ity of graueyped* 
ſant,and learned fpeeches, wherein ſweetneſſe is mingledwith profit, for to fit all perſons, and to be aptly 
plied unto their manners and behaviour of what calling and degree ſyever they be in the world, Iremhert 
in are repreſented aft sqroceeding from great wit, deepe reach, and high conceit,of wvalour,of equity» m 


deſty, good diſpoſition, and ſingular carriage in the mhale courſe and manarement of mans life: the _ 
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ovoled and manifeſted nnto ns tothisend, that the wiſdome and boanty of the Almighty might (o 
hh pile etter appeareyin that he hath vouchſufed ſuch ornaments to oublike States, for to 5h, fe 
yphold mans life aw idſt thoſe confuſtons which were brought into the world by occaſion of ſin, Moreover, 
this firſt colleFion m4) well be drvided into five principall parts,wherof,The fiſt containeththe notable ſay- 
ingsand deeds of the Kings of Perlia, and other ſtrange nations. The ſecond of the governours and poten- 
xesof Sicily, Thethirdof the Macedonian Kings, and namely, of Alexander the Great and his ſucceſ- 
urs, The fourth of the great Lords and Captames of Gxeece,to wit, Athenians, Lacedemonians,and The- 
bans The firſt and 1 ſt of the anciem C.1ptains and Conſuls together withthe two firſt Em peroxrs of Rome, 
| As rouching the profit that all ſorts of perſons may gather hereout,it is ineſtima#le,by reaſon of the good- 
; h inſtrultions that theſe afts and words ſo ſententious,and for their brevity ſo eaſie to be remembred,do af - 
| ford: the [ubſtance whereof isto reclaime us from vice, and tobring us into the way of vertue 3 the which 
weought ſo muchthe more to love and eſteeme, in this preat light which is preſentedto us in theſe l:ſt daies , 


when 4s we do ſee that thoſe perſons who were overwhelmed mn ſuch ignorance of the ſoveraigne good in- 


deed, have neverthele ſſe.done (0 welland ſpoken tothe purpoſe amidſt that darkneſſe, and at randome, I do 
mot deny but there be ſome tratts ſavouring of ambition aud other paſſions.as extravagant as it, ſowedhere 
andthere among theſe gatherings: but an eaſie matter it will be to diſcerne them, yeaz and to make uſe of 
them alſo as well as of the reſt,referring all totherr right uſage 3 namely,to be furniſhed with ſuch ſpeeches 
without vaine oftent ation, for the £204 of our neighbour, and to follow that which is therein commendable 
in divers ſort s,aud all to frame andfaſhion us more and more to every good daty, I have entred inthe mar- 
gine ſome part of the artificiallframing of ſuch ſentences, not generally throughont 3 for wordsthere be that 
many times have divers ſenſes;but endeavoured [ have toſet the Reader in a certaine courſe aud trainethat 
be may be able to ſound the matter to the very bottome, and in this collefton to apply that fitly to his own 
uſeand purpoſe which he fi adeth meet for his own inſtruftion, 


The Apophthegmes or notable Sayings of Kings, Princes,and 


great Captaines. 


R:axerxesKing of Perfia(O moſt mighty Emperonr Ceſ:r Traj 11s; ) eſteemed it an at 
of no lefle magnanimity and royall bounty to take in good worth, and to receive with 
| A gracious countenance, ſmall preſents, rhantogive great rewards : and therefore upon a 
ime as he paſſed by the way 1n progreſſe, when a poore and {imple man who got his li- 

ving bythe ſweat of his brows, and his hand-labour, having nothing elſe to give, offered him 
water which he had laden out of therunning river with both his hands, he curteouſly accepred 
it with a lightſomeand ſmiling countenance, meaſuring rhe grace of the gift, not according to rhe 
valour and worth of the thing, butthe good will of thegiver, And to the like purpole-Lycur- 
245 ordained in the City of Sparta, ſacrifices of the leaſt coſt that might be: To the end ( quoth 
he ) that the Citizens might have meanes ar all times, and in every place, to honour the gods 
readily and ateaſe, with ſuch things as they had 2t hand, And therefore fince that (moſt gracious 
Prince ) with the like mind and intention I render unto your Highnefle theſe ſmall preſents and to- 
kens, even the moſt common firſt fruits ( as I may fo fay ) gathered from Philoſophy ; I beſeech 
you to receive together with my good affe&ion the profit and uſe of theſe worthy and memo- 
rable ſayings which I have collected for your ſake: for thar rhey may ſerve you in good ſtead, 
toknoz the nature,diſpoFtion.and manners of great perſonages wholived in times paſt, confide- 
nng thar oftentimes they appeare better and are diſcovered more clearely by their words than by 
their deeds, True it is that inanother worke I have compiled the lives of the moſt noble and fa- 
mous pcrſonages. as well for feats of armes, as for coun'ell. to wit,Captaives, Law-givers, Kings, 
and Emperours.that ever were amongthe Romans and the Greeks: but inthe greater parts of their 
acts, Forrune is jntermingled among and hath her p'ace ; whereas inthe ſpeeches and ſentences 
which they have delivered, and the anſwers by them made ar the very time of their a&s, their paſ- 
ſons, thar accidertsand occurrences of Fortune, a man may perceive molt purely ( as it were ) 
1010 many mirronrs, what their thoughts were, and how the hearts of every one ſtood affected, 
And verily »ne $17 -9:vesk Gentleman of Perſia, when ſome marvelled at him that his enterpri- 
ſes ped no better, and had nomore fortunate ſucceſle, confidering that his ſpeeches wereſo wile, 
anſwered unto them in this marner : Becauſe ( quoth he ) I am my ſelfe maſter of my words, 
ur of my ations. Fortune, and the King rogether. Now in that other Volume of Lives afore- 

ſaid, the excellent ſayings of thoſe renowned perſons be joyned with the narration of their deeds 
wntten at large, ſo that they require a man of great leiſure, and one that will take pleaſure in 
reading and hearing the ſame : but as for this booke, wherein cheir words are gathered and 
comprehended ! ogcther by themſelves. as the very ſcantillons ( as I may ſo ſay ) and ſeeds ex- 
wacd apart from their lives, and yet teſtifying of the ſame ; the bags in my conceir, 
Ml not hinderthe reſt of your affaires, nor rake up any time due thereto, conſidering that in few 
oP you ſhal] there ſee the nature of many memorable perſons lively deſcribed and depain- 
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Nocablefy- and why ſo ? Becauſe Cyr,one of their Kings whom they affe&ed moſt, had a noſe ofthar faſhi- 
infeofthe | on, This noble King Cyrus was wont to ſay, (4) That they who would not do good unto they. 
thergreaz ſelveswetre Conſtrained to benefit others, Ir was a ſpeech of his alſo, (5) That It appettained tg 
gi of Per- gone by right for to command and rule, unlefle they were better than thole whom they ruled, a. 
a Men ſhould gajne,when the Perſians were minded to change their country, being hard, rough, andhilly.andty 
Yo Toner inhabite another that was mild,plaine, and champaine,he wou:d nor permir them fo to do (c)ſ. 
themſelves. ing : That like as the ſeeds of plants ; lo thelives of men became ſucable to rhe places and region, 
+55 mh wherethe one were ſowed,and the other hved, : | 
Prince. Darims the father of Xerxes in praiſe of himſelfe,uſed to ſay, (4) That in bartels andperils of wx 
wr as, pr he became evermore wiſer, And one yeare having taxed and ſer down certaine payments and ſyb. 
deightsand fjdies which he would have to be levied of his ſubzects,he lent for the principall men of every Pro. 
in proiper* vince under his dominions, and demanded of them, if thoſe tributes which he impoſed were xy 
wiſe men rhing grievous unto the people orno ? And when they an{wered, char they bare the ſame but ip- 
_ *ear- Jifferently 3 (c) he gave order that none ſhould be charged bur with the one halfe of the foreſaid ex 
eAgood iCtions,Oneday when he had opened a Pomgranate, which was (11 truth) a very fire and goodly 
Re Gaere FIeAt apple; one ofthoſe who were about him asked him, Whar thing it was whereof hedetredrs 
f he gceili- haye as many as were kernels inthe ſaid Pomgranate? ( f ) Mary (quoth he ) of ſuch men as Z,. 
oe cer pres, Now this Zopyrus was a brave man of war anda taithtull friendwho having himlelfe whip. 
his fuibfull ped his own body and mangled it with many {{ripes, and beſides cut off his own noſe, and 9 
waa his own eares 3 by this device and firatagem fo beguiled and overwrought the Babylonians, tha 
LOTS. they committed unto him the govetnment of their City, which atterwards he berraicd and delize- 
reditto the hands of Darius : whereupon many a' time alterwards he gave out and ſaid, Thathe 
would chooſerather to have Zopyrns whole andſound of all his hmbs, than wina hundred ſuch Ci. 
ties as Babylon, Queen Semrramzs having cauled her own Sepulcre ro be made, gave orderthar this 
Inſcription ſhould be engraven upon it: What King ſoever hath need of money, let him demoliſh thi 
monunentand he ſhall fi :d within it tre-ſure as much 45 te defireth, Now this Darins having opened 
the ſaid ſepulchre, could meet neither with flyer norgold there; bur inſicad rhereot he light upon 
entry other letters written ro this eflect 3 (s ) if thou hadft not been a wicked man aud of inſatiable avarity 
the unſutia> thou worldſt never have ſtirred and diſquieted the graves and monuments of the dead, 
ble avwiceof = 47;menes,brother of Xerxcs the fon of Dari: 5, making claime to the Kingdome of Perſivagaink 
Bet ot * his brother.came down our of the Province Ba#rianz,where he had kept his refiance; and unto him 
| Broterty 11S brother ſent, belore certaine preſents ro meet him upon the way, willing the meſſengers who 
loveant > ſhould tenderthem unto him co deliver theſe words withall: ( þ ) Thy brother Xerxes honoureth 
kindacls, thee for this time with theſe preſents; but he aflureth thee, thatif he be once declared and procki- 
med King,thou ſhaltbe the greateſt man in the whole Realme next under him, And invery truth 
whenas Xeracc was adjudged to be King, Arimee; was the firſt who did homage unto him, and 
pur the royall Diadem about his head; and ſemblably the King his brother made him the ſecondyet- 
ſon in honour and auth ority.and next to him intheRealme. This Prince Xerxes before named;ta- 
oo rebell ; after he had ſubdued rhem againe, and brought them under his obedien-e, (:) forbadthem 
andreprels Cxpreſlyro bearearmes any more 3 bur he commanded them to dan. e. to ting,to play upon the flu 
wer 2g and hautboies to keep harlots,to haunt taverns. and to weare their garments looſe, fitting full, and 
ſpreading large, When there were brought him cercain dried i.gs out of the countrey of Articatobe 
k Smallmar- jo]d,he (aid, (4) That he wovld'not ear any of them untiil he had conquered the land which bare 
Re hs them, Having ſurprized and apprehended certaine ſpies of the Greeke nation within his Campe, 
to greet» he did them no (/)hurt or dilpleaſvre ar ali; bur after he had cauſed them to ſee in whar ſecurity is 


mn? army and campe ſtood, he permitted them to returne and go their waies inpeace, 


enemies. | Artaxerxesthe ſon of YXerxes, he who was {urnamed Longhand, becanle he had one hand loneet 
mA wal thanthe other,uſed ro ſay,That it was amore princely (-)and royall property to putto thantotake 


nl: veleemeth away : he was the firſt thatgave thoſe leave whohunted with him, to firikea wild beaſt (a) fitlt, i 


el they could and were fo diſpoſed ; he it wasalſo who ordained for thoſe his Nobles and Lords who 
io all things, had offended and broken their allegiance this puniſhment: that ( whereas betore time the manner 
oTznominy. Was LO ſconrge their bodies) now they ſhould be tripped indeed our of their apparell, (o) and thelc 
agrearpu- Cloaths be beaten and whippedfor them ; and whereas before they were wont to haverhehaits 
numer of their heads plucked up bythe roots, now their rurbanrs orcopped caps only which they war 

ſhould be taken from them,and ſo to ſtand bare-headed for a time, A chamberlaine he had, named 
p Leſ:danger $,;4;ba724ncs, Who ſued unto him for a thing which was neither juſt nor reaſonablero be granted 


Princetolaſe and being advertized that he followed this ſute in the behalfe and fayour of -another, who hadpro 


hi-oan pri» miſed him 30000, Perſian Crowns, called Dariques, he commanded his Treaſurer to bring him thirt | 


than to break thonſand D:r:qucs.and when he gave them unto the ſaid chamberiaine: ( p)Here(quoth he)Satibar- 
the L wand 


he ene nes, take this money atmy hand, forthe departure from ſo much treaſure will not make me p00* 


qThe hope of xer, butif Toranted thy requeſt I ſhou!d be more unjuſt, 3 ge 
preameſ* ma" ©,745the younger. for to more and ſollicite the Lacedzmonians to enter into a league anam? 


ipcake and alliance with him, ſaid of himſelfe : (9)That he had anheart more weighty and ſnbRanciall chan (1s 
promiſe won- 


pom w"- brother King 4rtaxerxesFthat he drankemore fron winepure without water, and bare he 
(elves © thanhe: astorhim when he rcde a hunting, he con'd hardly hold himſelfe upon his horle- _— 


king great diſpleaſure and indignation againlt the Babyionians, for that they were revolted and di 
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andin time of danger cou.d not well fit upon his throne; and to draw them on,for toſendunto him 
amiliary ſouldiers ; hepromiſed'to as many as came on foot forto beſtow horſes upon them, and 
rothole who had horſes, for co mountthem upon chariots, to thoſe who were pole fled of lands 
andtenements, hepromiſed to give villages ; and them who had villages of their. own,he would 
make Lords of Cities3 and as tor gold and flyer they ſhould hare it athis hands by weight ard 
meature,and not by tale and nutnber, YER TDY 

Artaxerxes the brother of this younger C3r, and who ſor his .ngularmemory wasſurnamed 
Mn:mon, not only gave free accefle and audience to all ſuters and thote who had any thing to. do 
with him, but (7.9 that (which 1s more) commanded his lawfull wedded wife ro take awaythe rich 
hanoings and Curtaines that covered herchariot,to the end that whoſoever wou!d, might havethe 
fuli oh both of him and her,and ipeake with rhem upon the wa F, When a poore peaſant of rae 
countrey preſented unto him a faire apple orcoli ard of excee ing bigneſle, he received it witha 
cheerefull countenance,and ſaid,{ſ ) By Ah: ai, rhe ſun that ſhineth, (and that wasthe Perhians 
oath)this man(1 ſuppole verily )it he might be pucinrruſt,were abie ro make a great City of a {mall 
Upon atime when he was put to flight,and al] his baggage canlacked,and proviſion iott, inſomuch as 
for want of other viands.he was faine toeate a few dry figs and bar.y bread: (r) Oh what a deale of 
pleaſure have I miſſed hererofore,and never ſo much as once talked, 

Pary[atis the morher of Cyr: the younger,and Artaxerxesuſed commonly to ſay, That whoſo- 
ever would ſpeaketreely and make remontrances unto a King.(z) ovghtro ute ſilken words, that 1s 
ro jay, thelweetelt and-moll pleaſant that could be found, _ OD - 

Orontes, ſonin law to King Artaxerxes, by marriage Wit: his danghter, being upon the Kings 
wrachfuildilpleaſure condemned,and deprived of his eltate, ſaid, That the (x) minions of Kings and - 
Princes reſembied very properiy the fingers of thole that counted by Arithmerti.k ; for like as they 
make a finger ſometime to (tand for one,and another while for tenthouſand 3 even ſo thoſe who be 
about Princes at one time can do all at once,and another time againe as little. or rather juſt nothing, 

Mennon,a certaine great Captaine,who under D.rizs warred againſt Alex:nder the Great,when 
one of his mercenary ſouldiers came into his preſence and ſpake all rhe villanous and opprobrious 
words that he could deviſe in moſt reviling manner againft King Alexander 3 fmote him on the 
head with his launce,and ſaid, ( y ) Sirrha, I pay thee thy wages for to fight againſt ex ander, and 
not to revileand miſcall him. : X 

The Kings of e/Egypt according to an ancient law and ordinance of their countrey, cauſed the 
Judges ro be ſworne when they were enſalled in their offices 3 (z) that, howſcerer the King com- 
mandedrhem to do injultice,yerthey ſhould nor do ir forall theic commandement, 

ime of the Trojan wat, there was a King of Thrace named Polrys, unto whom as 


During thetime © 
wellthe Greeks as the Trojans ſent Embaſſadors to have aide from him: (a) unto whom he anſwe- 
red that his advice was, That Parzs would render anddeliver Heleza, and that inſtead of her alone, 
they ſhould have of him two faire Ladies, 

.Teres the father of (6 ) Sitalces uſed to ſay, That whenſoever he was at reſt andmade no warshe 
thought himſefe to differnothing at all from his horſe-keepers and eſquires of the ftable, 

Cotz5 unto cone who had prelented him with aLibard, gavea Lionferit, This Prince being by 
nature haſty and angry, and ready to puniſh his houſhold ſervants extremely; if they did amifle and 
faulted in their ſervice: when a friend of his in whoſe howle he lodged, had beſtowed a preſent up- 
ophim of many earthen veſlels exceeding fine.thin,and eafiero be burſt, bur ſingularly well and arti- 
hc1:lly madeywith divers prints emboſſed and wrought upon them molt daintily, he gave again upto 
this hoſt of his other rich gifts of. great prize, (c )butall the ſaid earthenplare he brake every piece 
into ſhivers preſently, for teare Jett upon ſudden firs of choller he ſhould chaſtice his ſervitors too 
lore whenſoever it hapned tharthey brake any of them. : : 

17athyrſus a King of the Taitarians, againſt whom King Dari led bis Army, perſwaded with 
theLords and Potencates of the Paconians.to breake down thar bridge which Darius had cauſed to 
be made over the river Donow for to paſle into their countrey, tothe end that by fo doing they 
might bedeliveredfrom all ſervitude ; which when they would not do in regard of their fealry un- 
10 Da-ius which they reſolved to obſerve and keep, (4) hecalled them, kind and good laues, who 
had not the mind and heart to bedelivered andier free from bondage. 

At: a54 King of the Scythians wrote thusunto Phlip King of Macedony: Thou ruleſt over the 
Macedonians who can cl cnly to fight and conquer men, (e) but 1 command the Scythians who 
bow how to vanquiſh both hunger and thirſt, And as he was ( f } rubbing and curryirg his horte 
W:1h his owne hands, heasked the Embaſſadorsof King Philip wherher their Lord and Maſter did 
ſo -t home ? Having ina certaine skirmiſh taken priſoner Iſmenizs thar excellent Mirftrell, he com» 
m:nded him to play on the flure before him: now when allthar were preſent wondered ar his fin- 


= muſicke, he tware a great oath that he rookemore pleaſure to heare a horſe neigh, than him 
Jay, 
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foureſcore children all males behind him ; when he was atthepoint ofdearh,cau- 


iz of Javelings or ſheafe of darts to be brought unto him, and to every one of his chil- 
her preſented ir, commandingthem to do their beſt for ro brezke ic : now when 

ut his {ixengri to irin vaine and could nor do the decd,himſelfetooke every dart 
oneby one, and ſo burſt them with facility ; ( g ) reaching themby this A 
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have learned of me the maskes end fgnes whereby to diicover thoſe who ſhali hereaſter conſpire 


againſt you 3 the which he did indeed, and (:) gave him ſo much money, making ſemblance unto _h—_ T) 
che people rhar he was ſufficiently ravght and 1n{!ructed by him in the meanes of dereQing tray- they give or 


ours 3 bur withall, he commended the fellow highly tor his ſubtilldevice that he had invented ro take,j0they 


; *: 2 6: ci a $ Malicions - 
ned and let go the one,who (z) ſeemed by naturegivento drunkennefle and infolency, asif hehad jy, —_— 7X 


tpokenill of him when he was cup-ſhotren 3 bur the other he pur to death, as one who was thali- migroby 
ciouſly bent unto him in his hearr and his very enemy of deliberae purpoſe, Some of his familiar SG .. 
friends reproved him for that he honorred and adyanced a naughty perion,and one who was gene- Þreake our 
P « O upon ſume 
infirmity. 


that there werein all S7racuſa any one more odious than wy feife, Upon a time he ſent preſents © Tyrants 


ori "C CC : < would gladl 
to Certaine Embaſſadours of Corinth who were come unto him 3 but they refuled rhe ſame by rea- bethrowied 
ſon of a Law of theirs which expreſly torbad a.l Einbaſladours to'receive gifts from any Prince or 294 covered. 


: . 4 ; : under the ſha- 
Potentate wharſoever : hereat he was male-cortent and much offended.ſaying unto them, That they d«w of thute 


- *q*.0 o IS y . 
(quoth he) (2) this benefit I have thereby, thar I beare with parience this change and alteration of eFhiloophy 
my fortune, There was one acked him, How it came about that his father being bur a meane pri- menin advers 


theſame queſtionhe anſwered rhus,(g)My fathet might well leave unto metheinheritance ofhis gvvihour 

tyranny,but not of his fortune, | te Hts 0» 6xcripand 
 Agathocleshad been rhe ſon of a clay-potter, and being made Lord of Sicily, anddeclaredKing knadahs -, 
thereof ; his manner \as to be ſerved atthe table with earthen veſſels among other rich plate of | B65 
gold, which hewould uſe to ſhew unto youry men and fay, Log. (h) what poizandcups Iinade at man is dange: 


ay; 


tobe-movedtherewirh arall, ſmiled, and mi-dly anſwered, :Maty our of the pillage of this City, 

When'T have once won it, Andin very truth, after he had forcedir by aflauir; and was Maſter of it, 

he ſold all the inhabicants whom” herookepriſonets in port-ſaleas ſlaves, and ſaid moreoverunto 

them : (i) If ever from henceforth 1 take you abuſing y our rongues and railing againe at me, Iwill iScornsand _ 
tell your Maſters of you, Whenthe Iſlanders of 7rhacacame unto him with open morith, complai- vriceang 
ling: That his mariners or men atſea maderodes into their Tfland, and had raken from them acer- thoſe who | 
taine botty of far muttons ; he anſwered them inthis wiſe 3 And why then did your King before- rar gr 
ume enterinto Sicily, and not only drive away our ſheep, butalſo (which was worſe) put outrhe *#bewis 
eyes of the ſhepheard himſelfe; anddeparted when he had ſo done? | ATE” AER 


my Dion.who deprived Dionyſus of his tyrannicall dignity,and drave him out of his Kingdonie,being 
ro 
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rold thatCalippus ( in whom he repoſed more truſt and confidence than in = other friend or hoſ 
of his) laid wait for to take away his life, had never the hearcto Charge him therewich, nor woylg 
abide tocall him in queſtion for it, ſaying: Thatit were berter for him to die than to live inſuch 
paine,as to ſtand in feare,andto bewarenot only of his enemies, bur alſo of his friends, 
Macedonian Archelaus King of Macdony,as he ſate one day ar the rable drinking, a certain familiar friendof 
King. Hhigzone thatknew little good manners, requeſted him to beſtow upon hima golden cup which wzs 
|. upontheboord: burthe King gave order to one of his ſervitours tor togiveit freely untothe Por 
Euripides ; the other man marvelled thereat ; bur Archelaus: Never thinkeit ſo Rrange ( quoth he 
k$hameleſſe ( k,) for thou deſeryelt to aske and go withour. 3 bur he is worthy to have, although he craved not, 
cravers de- When his barber (a pratling and talkative fellow,comming to trim him) would needs know in wha 
Full deniat  Mannerhe ſhould cuthis haire: Mary ( faith he ) by holding thy peace, and ſaying nevera word, 
. And as Exripides upon a time fitting ar abanket,was een openly of all the company to embrace and 
and kifſe faire 4gathoy, when as now he was paſt the prime of his youth, and ready to have a bear: 
L An excuſe x» Never (/) marvellattheman ( quoth he to his friendsabout him ) for they that be faire keep their 
uſec2y 2 beauty ſtill,even after Autumneand thelatter ſeaſon of the yeare, When T:mothexs the hatper,who 
wraying the hoped that the King would have beſtowed a 900d reward upon him, received far leſſetromhin 
hnn®* thay heexpetted, and (hewing himſelfe diſconrentedrhierewith, ſung to his harpe a piece ofa dity, 
going in thele words : X 
Silver bredwithin the earth 
T houpraiſcſt as a thing much worth, po CEL 
Making fign with his head,that hemeant the King: He came upon him againe preſently in this wiſe 
And thou wouldſt faine that ſilver have, | 
| | I ſee fallwell,and doſt it crave, Y _ 
As he went along the fireer upon atime, onechanced ro daſh andcaſt water upon him ; whereup- 
on thoſe that were about him, ſaid, That he ſhould do very well to puniſh himthat did it: And 
mPaiencez (22) why ſo?(quioth he)for he harh not wet & daſht me with water,but him whom he took me for, 
venue Philip King of Macedony and father of Alexander the Great ( as Theophr «ſt us beareth witneſe) 
ger P el gr her dey : | 
pcrions® Wagsthe worthieſt Prince of all the Macedonian Kings before him, nor only for Majeſty andproipe- 
rity of fortune, bur alſo in regard of his good carriage and moderation : he ſeemed to repute the 
Athenians very happy in this eſpecially, that they could find the meanes every yeateto chuſeten 
ak\bare brave Captaines 1n their City for bo in many yeares could meet but with one, (z) and thatwas 
Commander Parmexon, When tidings came unto him of many worthy exploits and proſperous, atchieredal 
ihardto be; together in one andthe ſameday,he cried ont O-Forcune,worke me burſome imall (0) diſpleaſure, 
oGreat pro» Ibeſeech thee, for theſeſomany and bleſſed you rurnes, After that he had vanquiſhed the Greeks, 
ſperiryizeo, ſome gave him counſell to plant ſtrong garriſons in their Cities fotmore ſurery,to curbeand bride 
and feared, them ; butheanſwered, (p) I had rather be called a long time a debonaire and gracious Prince, than 
pClemency a lircle while a ſoveraigne Lotd, And when his familiar friends perſwaded him to drive out of hi 
Prices more Court, a lewdand foule-mouthed fellow, who did nothing burabuſe his rongue in ſlandering and 
than ſeverity. backbiting him: No(quothhe) in any wiſe, ( 9 )for feare he go into many other places and there 
y lande-  Taile againſt me. There was one Smicyrhus who oftentimes accuſed Nicanor unto him, ſaying, tht 
rous tongue® he ceaſed not continually ro ſpeakeill of him; inſomuch as ſome of his tamiliars were of advice, 
pity 5 thathe ſhould convent him peremptorily, and chaftiſe him ſeverely according to his deſetts: Whit 
(quoth he ) Nicaner ! why! heis of himſelfe one of che beſt men inall Macedonie; looke tather, 
if there be not ſome fahlt in us, that ſhould make him to breake our intotheſerermes? andin 
truth, whenthe matter was diligently ſearched into, and namely, from whence this diſconten- 
ment of Nicaner aroſe, it was fp thathe was not regarded by him, bur ſuffered to fall into & ' 
treme poverty, ſo as he had not meanes to live and tupply his very neceſficies : whereupon he 
commanded incontinently, that there ſhould be crried unto hima good gift and preſent fron 
him: after this, when the ſaid Smicythns made report untothe King, that Nicanor obs allcheg 
thatmighr beof him, and highly extolled his in every place: Loe (quorh Philip then ) how uy 
eth much in our own power that men ſpeake well or ill of us. He was wont likewiſe to ſay, thi 
he rooke himſelfemuch beholding-and bound unto the Athenian Orators ; for that by whetvty 
their tongues and giving our opprobrious wotds againſt him, they were the meanes to makeli 
x The flanie- a better manbothin word and deed: (r ) For Iftrainemyſelfe ( quoth he ) and do my beſtere- 
tions of our Ty day as well in my ſayings ag doings to prove them liers, He diſmiſſed aid ſer at! e with: 
exemic, out paying of any ranſome all rhe Arhenians who had been taken priſonersinthebatte before 
tomakeus Cheronea: but they required over and above to have cheir bedding, apparell, and other baggi 
better, and beſides made grievous complaints of the Macedonians ; which when Philp heard, he ro0k 
'upa great laughrer,. andſaidtothoſe about him, How fay you, doth ir not ſeeme in your concelb 
char the Athenians thinke they have bur loſt unto us a game at the Cockall-gatne ? Ir fore) 
that' in a certaine bartell his cannell bone was broken which knitteth che two ſhonldets toge 
therinthe forepart, and is called inthe Greeke rongue xa; thar is, the Key ;.. now when. 
Chirvrgian who had him in cure,, demanded every day ſome money for his fees 3 Philips 
unto him pleaſancly: Take what you will, and be your own carver 3 fotyou have the key nyo 
own hands, and may go to the money at your pleaſure, There were in his Court ewo bretire: 
one named Hecateros, that is, one of the twaine 3 andthe othet Amphoteros, thiatis, both rg 
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Hecateros to'be an induſtrious, wiſe and conſiderate man: and contrariwiſe Amphoteros 
retchleſle faol : I perceive (quoth he) that Hecateros is become Ampbotero:, that is, 
| he maygofor two: and Amphoteros is proved to be O.::deteros;rhat is, neither one 
dindeed good for nothing, Semblably, he uſed to ſay :- That thoſe thar ad iſed him 
ians hardiy, and to cairy an heavy hand againſt them, were men of a bad and ab- 
and otnodiſ.rct'on 3 thus for to perſwade a Prince, who did and ſuffered all for 


he ſeeing 
rode an idle! 
being but one 
nor other, an 
10 vie the Athen 
{ard judgement 
glory 0 defixoy by . . 11d . - 
ping therein profeſſed, _— upona time as judge between two wicked and naughty perſons, h 
awarded that the one ſhould fie our of Macedoy, and the other follow alter him in chaſe as fat 
a5 he could ran. He was minded one dayto pitch his camp, and jodge in a very faire and pleaſant 
vround;but bearing that there was no forage neerat hand tor his bealts, he was for ed to remove 
and diſlodge, ſaying * What a life is this of ours, lnce we are forced to live accordivg as ovr ve- 
Aﬀes will givens leave, and not otherwiſe ? Being very defirouggo force and win a certaine Ca- 
file, before which he meant to lye 1n fiege, he lent ce:teine avantcurriours to view the place how 
* was ſeared : theſe, who were ſent, brought word back unto him, that there was unto it as diffi- 
cult acceſle on all fides, as poſſibly there conld be none more, inſomuch as they ſaid it was impreg- 
nable : then he demanded of them it it were lo unacceſſible as thata little (-) Afie jaden with goad 
might not approach and come unto the wals, Lſthezesthe Olynthian. and thoſe of his crew,who 
afſited Philipin furpriting the City Oh-thus,complained unto hifn and (aid : That there were iome 


of his minions abour his: perſon, who called them traicours : Be content (quoth Philip) you mutt | 


beare with the Macedonians, for they are men by nature rude, plain and rutticall, they ( /)uſe rs 
call a ſpadea ſpade. He was wont to give counſell unto Alex3xd:r his ſonne;that he ſhould ipeake 
eraciouſly and courteouſly unto the Macedonians, to-winthegood will of the people berimes) 
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he Theater of his glory (4) fuch as the City of A:hens was,in regard of the lear- qi counſet- 
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and ſo to make himſelte firong, namely,  whiles he might be affable and gracious;thar is to ſay, 
during the reign of another : as ifhe wound give him. thus much to underttand : That when hee 
' was on:e a King, he ought to carry the gravity and majeſty of a Lord; and do juſtice uprightly, 
Hee adviſed himalſo toendevour tor to purchaſe the love and amity of thoſe who were of credit 
and authority in great Towns and Cities, even the bad aſwell as the good. that hee might after- 
ward uſe the one and abuſe the other, © Phila a Thebane Gentleman had done him many plea- 
ſures during the time that he remained as hoſtage within the City of Thebes ; for hee was lodged 
in his houſe: neither would the ſaid Philoever at; any time afterwards receive gjits or preſents 
from him 3 whereupon Philip took occaſion to ſay thus unto him : Take not from me this title 
in my Rile, of [«vincible, in ſuffering my ſeltethvs ro bee vanquiſhed and overcome by you, in 
courteke and liberaliry, Hee had in one batrell taken a mighty number of priſoners; 'and was 
himſelfe in perſon to ſee them ſold in port-fale, fitting.in a chaire, with his clothes turned or 
tuckt-up higher than was ſeemly* and decent :5now one of the priſoners among' the reſt.when he 
ſhould be ſold cried unto him with a lond voice: Goodmy Lord, I beleech you pardon me. and 
let me notbe ſold in any caſe, forT am a friend of yours, and fowas I your fathers before you : Why 
good fellow (quoth Philip) whence grew this great friendſhip between us? and how is4t come 
about? Sir (quorh the priſoner againe) Iwawd gladly tell ir you cloſe in your eare : then Philip 
commanded that hee ſhould bee brought unto hum ; being come neer unto his: perſon, hee ſpake 
ſoftly unto him, and rounded him in the eare +'Sir, I pray. youler down your mantle a little low - 
er before.. for fitting thus as you doe, you ſhew that which were more meer. to be unſeen: here 
at Philip ſpakealoud unto his officers: (z)Ler-hm go (quorh he) ar liberty,for in truth he is one of AVE 
our good friends,and wiſheth us well, but-L wiſt not ſo much before, or had forgotten it, A friend nor tutfer 
and hoſt of his had invited him to his houſe ypon- a time ro ſupper. and thither he went, bur by the ſmaTcour- | 
Way he, met-with divers of his acquaintanie, whom he drew wich him along totheplace ;' whereat rewarded. | 
he perceived well that his foreſaid hoſt was exceedingly-troubled, and could not tell how to do. be- S 
cavſe he was not ſufficiently provided for to entertein ſo many gueſts: Philep (Ifay) being aware 
hereof, ſent ſecretly unto every one of them as they ſate at the boord, andcauſed them to be rold + 
in their ear that they ſhould: keep their, ſtemacks and reſerve one corner init for a dainty tart or 
marchpain;who thinking that he meant,jin good earneſt,did ſo. and looking for the ſaia tart;'made 
ſpare and did forbear to eat, of, many other diſhes before them: by which means he pleaſedall parts, 
and(o there was ſufficient... When he heard'of the death of H: parchus an Eubzanborn, it appeared 
well that he took'it. heavily 3 and to one about him, who ſid that the man hadlived iong enough, 
and diedin agood time : Yea mary (quoth he) in regard of himſelfe, but forime he died too ſoon-; 
tor dead he jg before he hath received at. my hands any condigne recompence for the love which he 
bareunto me. Being adrerciſedthar his ſon Afexarder was male-content, and complained of. him 
for having children by many wives,he ſaid unto him : Seeing that you ſhall have after my death ma- 
 tyoccurrepts and compexitours tor, the Kingdome, endevoutyou to be a good and honeſt man e- 
very way,to the end thatyoumay attain to the Crown norſo much by meinright of inheritance, 
asb your {elte for your, own worthiveſſe, He 2dmoniſhed him to giveeare unto Ariftotle,and to 
ſtudy Philoſophy under him :,. And why. fo 2! Becauſe (quoth he) you may forbeare to. doe ma- 
by things which I have done,'-and for the ,,which Ido now repent, Hee had beſtowed the 
gnity of .2 judge upon.one- who was recommended unto. him by Antipater, bur after he heard 
once that hee uſedto colour or dye his beard and haires of his head, hee diſplacedhim, faying : 
| Ff e 
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was one Machetas pleaded his caule before him when he was very {leepy, in fuch ſort 
fault of well conceiving and underſtanding the matter, he condemned him wrongfully : wherey 
on Machetas cried aloud 1 appeale: Philip moved hereat and taking great indignation ,demand'g 
preſently of him unto whom he would appeale ? evenunto your ſelte (quoth he) my good Lord 
when you atethroughly awake,and will-give better attention unto my cauſe: Philip touched with 
theſe words,aroſe up on his feer,and comming better to himſelte,knew very well that he had done 
Machetas manifeſt injury by giving ſentence againſt him : howbeit, revoke he would not,ngr my 
verle the judgement once paſſed; mary he (x) was contentto pay out of his own purſe, asmych bf 
the colt and dammages came to of the {wit 1n which he was Calt, Harpalus had a kinſman ang 
friend named Cates, attaint and convict of great crimes, who beſought King Philiprhat the man 
might make paiment of the fine and penalty ; bur in no wile that the ſentence of condemnation 
ſhould be.,prononnced againſt him, tor avoiding of ſhame and diſcredit belonging thereto; hue 
Philip anſwered againe : It were better tor himlelfe to beare the diſhonour for his ownfault and 
creſpaſſe, than that I ſhould runne into obliquy and ill name for him, His familiar frierds were 
highly offended and angry, that the Peloponneſians, who had received ſo many benefirsat his 
hands, hifſed ſo at him,as they did ar their feftivall Olympian games: What would they do then 
(quoth he) ifwe ſhould offer to do them any diſpleaſure ? = inthe carp pon a time, he ſlept 
one morning longer then his accuſtomed manner was 3 and being awakened in theend, he garyp 
and ſaid : Imight ſleep well enough in ſecurity,ſo long as Antipater1s awake, Another time when 
he ſlepr in the day time, inſomuch as the Greeks who chronged about his pavilion doors, and 
gave long attendance, were diſpleaſed and complained of him tor it; Parmenioſpakeunto them in 
his behalfe ſaying : Marvell notmy maſters if he now take his reſt; for many times when you are 
faſt aſleep, he lieth broad awake, Acertaine minſtrell or mufician had plaied before him on a time 
ashe fate at ſupper, and the King would ſeem to correct him in ſome points, yea, and begin to rea 
ſon and enter into ſad diſputation with him abour the Rroke and true fingering of certaine inftry- 
ments: Now (7) God forbid (quoth he) O King, that you ſhould come to ſo low an ebbe and hard 
fortune,as to be more skiltull in theſe matters than I am, He was fallen our upon a time with his 
wife Olympias, and his ſonne Al-xander, during which jarre and difference, Demaratus a noble man 
of Corinth came to viſit him:and Philipasked hinvin'whar tearms the Greeks ſtood one with ano- 
ther ? Youdo very well indeed O Philip (quoth Demaratus)to take care of the union and concord of 
the Greeks, when thoſe perſonsthat touch you neereſt, and whom you ought ro hold molt dear 
Can agree no better with _ Theſe words of his Wrought ſo with him,thathe beganto think bet- 
rerot the matter, appeaſed his wrathy. and was reconciled unto them, A poor old womanthere 
was, who beſought him to hear her cauſe and be herjudge ; and ſhe importuned him fo long, that 
at length he anſwered her ſhort, and {aid : He had noleiſure, nor could not have time to intendit: 
whereupon the old woman cried out aloud unto him : Why (z) then fir be no longer a King ; at 
whichſpeech of hers he being touched to the quick-and aftonied3 gave earenot onely to her, but? 
ro Other ſurers alſo at their firſt comming,” RE | 
Alexander [the Great] being yer a:child,was nothing well pleaſed and glad, when he heard the 
report that. went ofhis father how he won and <£onqueted all, whereigever he came : bur ſaid 
untothoſe noble mens children who were his play-eres, and brought up with him : My father 1 
ſee well willleave me nothing to do, norto win: Whatneed you care for that? ſaid they againe, 


\hatfor de. 


conſidering that it is for you that he maketh thefe conqueſts: Whatwill it do pr. oh (quoth 
e 


he)(a)tohave much, and to doe nothing for it ? He was wonderfully nimble and deliver of body 
burtin footmanſhip eſpecially he excelled; infomuch as his father- was in hand with him onetime 
rorunne a courſe in the. race, tor the prize inthe Olympick games. 1 could be very well content 
and willing (quoth Alexarder) ſo todoe,in caſe I mighChave Kings to-bee my concurrents, andto 
run with me, One evening when it was very late, there was brought unto him a young wench for 
co be his bedfellow : and when he dernanded of her the cauſe why ſhe came ſo late ?ſheianſwered, 
that ſhee tarried untill:her husband was in bed : whereupon hee chidand trebuked the pages and 
orooms of his chamber ſaying: (þ)I went within a very lttle of commitririg aduſtery,and all by yout 
means.” When he ſacrificed on a time tothe gods, he-ſpated for no ſweet perfumes and odours;but 
would run oftentimes to the frankincenſe, and take © whiole handfuls-rhertof ro caſt into thie fire; 
which his goyernour and ſchool-maſter Leonidas being preſent, marked well enough and reproved 
him forit, ſaying : When you have conquered that Province which yeelderh this incenſe, then you 
may butn as muchas you will of ic, And thereforeafterwards whenhe had made conqueſt of Ar4- 
b1az he wrote unto Artipater a letter to thiseffe& : Tſend unto you 500. quintals or talefits weight 
of frankincenſe. and of caſſia; to the end that you miymno more hereafter be a niggard in offering 
ſweet odours unto the gods: for Idoe you undettand that now wee are Lords of that Province 
winch baingeth forth theſe aromaricall ſpices, The * bef6re that he fought the famous Held before 


Granicum, hee willed the Macedonians to make 266d cheere and be therry at ſupper over-night3 


yea;andto ſpend all the: proviſion of 'viAuals which! they had ;* for rhat the next morrow chey 
(hould fupp ar their enemies chatges, One nathed'Perillus a friend of his, asked money of 
him for to give with his daughters in marrizgezand he canſed to be delivered unto hirn fifty talents; 
butthe other ſaid that rem'only would content him ; whereupon Alexander replied again and ey 
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m—_—_— . The man doth very well, knowing as he doth that he hath ſuch a friend of me, as 


both can and will beſtow ſo much upon him, In the City of Aileras, he beheld many goodly oreat 
nes of worthy cCOamplons, whoin old time had won their prizes at the ſolemn games, as well 
= mpick as Pyrhick. But where wcre thele ſtout Champions (quoth hee) to the Mileſians, 
hen the Barbarians beſieged, aſlaulted, and won your City ? The Queen ot Caria, named 44, 
« evermore ſending unto him many dainty Cares, and exquilite Marchpanes and Junketscu- 
hee) wrought by moſt excellent Cooks, Conte&tioners, and workmen in paltry, which ſhe did of 
\ one mind, and to ſhew her magnificence : But Alexander ſent word againe unto her, that he 
had farre better Cooks and paſte-makers more fingular then ſhe had any 3 ro wit, for to drefle his 
dinner, eaily riſing 11 a morning) and travelling in the nighr before day light, and to prepare his 
ſupper,a ſpary dinner,When his army flood arranged and ready ro give Darius battell,his Captains 
©me punto him to know his pleaſure,and what he had elſe ro command them? Nothing (quorh he) 
bur to ſhave the Macedonians beards ; and when Parmenioamong the reſt marvelled ar this com- 
mandement 3 Why (quoth Alexander) knowelt nor thou that in the conflict and medley, there is 
no bercer hold than by the beard ro catch anenemy faſt ? When Darius made offer unto him of 
ren thouſand talents,and beſides to part all Aſa equally with him, inſomuch as Parmenio ſaid ; Sir, 
Iwould accept of this offer if I were Alexarder.: And ſo would 1 roo (quoth Alexander) if I 
were Parmenio; but unto Darizs hee made this anſwer : (4d) That neither the earth could abide 
two Sunnes, nor 4f4 endure two Kings : when he was at the very point to frike that alt batrell 
with bim,which was Lo try the fortune of the maine chance,and which was T0 try the ifſue.and de- 
cide all,neer unto the village Arbelazand to fight againſt the Perſians, being ten hundred thouſand 
men rong. and well armed) there cameunto him cerraine of his minions with tales and accuſati- 
ons of his ſouldiers 3 for that they were heard in their rents ro whiſper and conſpire together, 
ea, andtogive out, that they would bring no parc of the pillage into the Kings pavilion, but keep 
all for themſelves: Alexander hereat laughed a good,and ſaid unto them : I heare of no harm; (e) 
theſe are very good tidings that you report unto me3 for ſurely they be the ſpeeches of reſolute 
' men, who are determined to winne the day, and not to run away, Many of the ſouldiers them- 
ſelves reſorted unto him and ſaid: Sir, be of good cheer, and feare nor the exceeding number of 
our enemies. forthey will never be able to abide ſo much as the ſent or inking ſmell of our arme- 
pits, Bur as hee was ſetting his army in order of batrell, heperceived one ſouldier above the reſt, 
buke inmending the loop of his javelin or dart, bywhich he was to fling it from him 3 him he 
caſhered preſently and(f) chaſed from among theother bands, as being a navghty ſouldier, and not 
worthy to have place in any company, who would be irobiſhing and trimming his weapons at the 
very infant when there was more need to uſe them, One time as hee was reading cerreine letters 
miſhve from his mother O!ympias, conteining divers ſecrets, and namely many imputations where- 
with ſhecharged Antipater 3 Hepheſtian his familiar friend drew neer and joined with him to read 
the ſaid letters, as his accuſtomed manner was to do ; Alexarder debarred him nor ; bur aſter that 
Hephaſtian had peruſed the Jerter and readir our tothe very end : hetook the ſighet from his own 
finger, and ſet it ( g) cloſe to his lips, Being in the Temple of god Hammon, he was entituled 
and ftiled by the high prieſt of that place, Jupiters ſonne : wherto he anſwered ; This is no 
marvell nor ftrange thing, for Jpiter by nature 15s thefather of all, bur he adopteth and avowerh 
thoſe particularly for his ſonves indeed, whoare the beſt and moſt valiant men, Ina certaine 
Skirmiſh he chanced to be ſhot inthe leg with an arcow,and no ſooner was he hurt, but chere came 


quickly running and flocking about him anumber of thoſe who in flattery were wont to call him. 


God: unto whom with a ſmiling countenance hee ſaid as he ſhewed unto them his wound blee- 
ding; Behold (+) this is very blood indeed, as yee may plainly ſee, 
- And not that humonr ſay all what you will, 
Which from the gods moſt bleſſed do: h a 

When ſome there were who much praiſed unto him the plainneſſe and homely fimplicity of A- 
tipater, ſaying that he lived an auſtere and hard life, without all ſuperfluities and delicious plea- 
ſures whatſoever: Well (quoth he) Amtipater weares (i) in outward ſhew his apparell with a plaine 
white welt or guard; bur heis within all purple(I warrant you)and as red as ſcarlet, A certein friend 
Of his felted him upon atime at his houſe inthe mid(t of winter, when the weather was extream 
cold.and brought into the dining room a little fire pan,with a ſmaldeal of fire(god wot)init,which 
when Alexander ſaw : Either bring (quoth he) good tore of wood, or elſe ſome frankincenle, A» 
tperid:scauſed to be brought into the place where he was feafted,a proper fair young wench who 
Could both play and ing exceeding well, inſfomuch as Alexander at the firſt fohr,ſeemed to calt a tan- 

ie andaffection roward her,bur betore he ſet his mind fully upon her, he asked A»twatrides whe- 
tnerhe was not himſeife in love with her.and when he confeſſed that he was : Thou curſed villain 
that thou art (quorh he) (k,) away with her, and that quickly out of my fight Iadviſe thee, Ano- 
thertime (7) Caſſa»derforced him even a gainſt his will to kiſs a young baggage or Calamire, named 
P;thon, upon whom Exius theexcellent muſician was enamoured 3 and Alexander perceiving that 
Exius was offended therear.roſe up in great anger,and few upon Caſſander, crying out and ſaying, 
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enough for theeto receive, yet it1s not enough for me togive, He commanded like- re 
viſe his ereaſurerst0 oive unto Anaxarchusthe Philoſopher whatſoever he demanded : his treaſu- 
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what : Shall none love where they liſt,for us and our pride, As he diſcharged his camp of thog 
who were (ick, impotent andmaimed, and ſent them back to the ſeafor to be conveighedand cor. 
duked home to their own houſes, word came unto him that onenamed A»tigenes Cauſed himſelſe 
co be written in the bill or roule of the dilealed and imporent perſons, whereas he was neither the 
one,nor the other 3 whereupon hee ſent for the ſaid Antigenes tocome before him ; the ſouldic, 
was no ſooner charged herewith, bur hee contefled at the firſt that hee feigned himlelle fick, 
was not, which hee did by reaſon of the love that he bare unto a young woman named Telef; 
who was about to return toward the ſeaſide: then Alexander demanded of him, to whom he: 
would have him to ſpeaksfor to cauſe her to tay behind ; bur whenhe heard that ſhe was no m 
{lave,buta woman of tree condition: (+) Why then (quoth he unto them)ler us aſſay by all 900g 
and gentle meanes to winne her, that ſhe may be content to tarry with us [til] ; for to deteine per. 
force a free born woman, I will never yield nor grant, After a battell which he had won aozing 
Kivg Darius, when divers Greeks werecome into his hands and his priſoners, who had ſerved his 
enemy and received pay 3 as many as were Athenians he commanded to be kept inirons, for thar 
having good meanes to live and be maintainedin theſtate wherein they lived,yet they would needs 
take wages of Barbarians ; the Theſſalians (z) likewiſe he ſo ſerved, becauſe they having a rich (gil 
and fertile Countrey of their own, woald not tay at home tortill and husband ir, but chuſe rather 
to ſerve a barbarous nation ; but asfor the Thebans, he commanded thar they ſhould be ſet free 
and haveliberty togo whither they would ; and why ſo? becauſe (quoth hee) wee have left they 
neither Ciry toinhabire, nor ground to occupy and labour in, Having taken priſoner a certainen- 
dian, who had the name of an excellent Archer, and was no leſſe indeed, tor that he wonldnever 
faile but ſhoot an arrow within the compaſle of a little hoop or ſmall ring, he commanded him 
to ſhoot in his preſence;that he might ſee a proofe of his skill; the Indian refuſed fo rodo; where- 
at Alexander in great indignation gave order preſently,that he ſhould be pnt ro death : bur as hee 
was going to execntion,he ſaid untorhoſe who had the leading of him: That he had not tor ma 
daies pa(t praQtiſed nor exerciſed his hand,and inthat regard he was afraid that he ſhould faile, and 
cherefore denied ro ſhoot : which whenthe King underſtood, he wondered at the man, charge 
expreſfly that he ſhould be let go, yea,and ſent unto him a reward.for that he had ſhewed hereinhis 
(o) magnanimiry,and chole rather to ſuffer death, than to be diſgraced and found unworthy cf the 
fame that went of him. Taxes, one of the Indian Kings, met Alexander upon the way as he mar- 
ched, and praied him thatthey might not warre oneagainſt another : Bur let us grow (quoth he) 
co this compoſition : If you be infertour unto mee, receive favours and good turns atmy hand ; bur 
if you be greater then my ſelfe, I will take the like of you, To this motion of his, Alexander made 
anſwer thus : Beit ſo (quothhe:) yer we muſt fight firſt, even abour this point; ro know whether 
of us bee the ſuperiour, and able ro do more good to the other ? Being advertiſed of a cettane 
fort ſituate upon a rock in 17dia, called Aorne,and namely.that it was impregnable in it ſelfe, hoy- 
beit, the Captaine who had the keeping of it was but a coward: (p) Why then (quoth heeJthe 
place is eaſe tobe won, Another who held a Caſtle which was likewite thought inexpugnable, rex- | 
dered up the ſame unto him, and yeelded both his own perſon,and the peece allo into his hands, 
Then Alexa1d-r pot him againe into that fort, and willed him to hold it as hee did betore: hee 
laied unto it alſo more lands, which he beſtowed likewiſe freely upon him, ſaying withal]: This 
man hath done well and wiſely, to repoſe more truſt in the vertne of a Prince, than in a placed! 
firength, After the winning of the irons hold Aorre aforeſaid, one of his flattering favournes 
and minions came unto him, ſaying, that he had ſurmounted Hercules in glorious deeds : unto 
whom he anſwered : Youmay ſay your pleaſure, and ſoforth ; but for mine own part, Idonvt 
eſteem all mine a&s, with my whole Empire and Dominion, to bee compared unto one wordet 
ſaying of Hercules, Having intelligence that ſome of his familiar friends nſed to play at dice not 
moderately for ſport and paſtime but exceſſively,even to the ntter undoing of themſelves; heftz 
good round fineupon their heads, Of all thoſe that cameabour him and neereſt unto his perſon) he 
honoured Cr rcrw moſt, but he affeRed Hepheſtian belt : For Craterws (quoth he)loveth the Kirg, 
and Hepheft ian loveth Alexander 3 meaning that Craterus a wile and valiant many lovedrhe grett- 
neſle of his Lord and Mafter,but ZHepheſtian,a good and kinde companion,embraced ratherthepet- 
ſon of his Prince, He ſent upon a time fifty talents as a gift unto the Philoſopher Xexocrates, Who 
reuſed the ſame, and wou!'d rake nothing art all ; ſaying,that he had no need thereof, This waste- 
ported unto Alexander,who demanded againe: What ! had Xemocrates never a friend to beſtow thit 
mony vpon,if he ſtood himlelte in no need therecf?I aflure you for mine own part,all the chievance 
and revenues of King Darizs hardly ſerved my turn for to deal among my friends, Porus,o0e of the 
Kings of [»dia,was taken priſoner by him ina battel;and afterwards Alexandercameunto human 
faid:How would you have me to entreat you?Mary (quoth Porws)roially:and being asked the ſeco 
time:If he would nothing elſe: No(quoth he)for inthis one word, Roially,is compriſed all, Ales- 
a»d:r admiring aſwell the wit as the valour of the man, not onely gaveunto him his Kingdome 4 
gain but alſo adjoined thereto morelands and territories, Word was bronohr unto him one daysthal 
there was a cettaine fellow at a feaſt. who did nothing elſe bur miſcall and revile him ;he made - 
ſer againe : That it was a roiall and King]y a&, patiently to ſuffer blame for welldoing, When 
lay at thepoint of death, looking upon his familiar triends about him, he ſaid, Iſee wellcharny 
Epitaph and ſunerals will be very great 3 meaning, the troubles thatwould enſue vpon the oo 
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of ſo mighty 2 Prince. After he was departed this life, Demades an or f . 
my otrhe Macedonians Jeft withour an head that ſhould rule and NT : Athens ſeeing the ar- 

Yeit ir reſembled che Giant Polyphemu off Cyclops, aite | command 1t, ſaid : Thar in his 
wr yctiops, atter that Zlyſſes had pur 
which he _ (Lhe pur out that only eie 

Prolomans the ſonne of Lagus | King of egypt both ſu ? . 

\rrin his friends houſes 3 and ifarany rime < Bd them wy yy "_e _ rook his bed for the moſt 
{ould ſend unto chem to borrow thee veſſcts; cheirboards =PPer, _ cher turniture : for he 
had never about him any more than was ſufhcient for the rbgs of his op A agg EE 
wont £0 ſay : That roenrich others, ſeemed more regall than toenrich himſe. Oe NO 

Antigonus levied great ſummes of money of his ſubjects, and exa&ed rough = 
gouT 3 by occalion whereof, one ſaid unto him: King Alexazder the great n xg with no lefle r1- oof thee. 
no marvell (quoth hee againe) tor hee had the reaping of A; whereas I 4 q up ax. $0 efncs Le I 
oleane, Or rather rake the fiubble, He elpiedupona time within his cam pn racgponnones x0 
diers playing at the ball and bowling,having their corſlers on theirback P, certune common ſonl- 

heirheads,he cook a great leaſure therei - . acks, and their morions vpori 
theirheads, oreat pleaſure therein,and called for their Cay taines, intendi PC 
chem for it: bur when he underſtood that they were in atipling houſe or intending for to praiſe 
caſhiered them and diſcharged them of their companies, g1v ing their pla Pog-rher drinking, he(g,) q Anexan- 
ins grown aged he began to ſhew himſelfe more mild and gracious r Cr * 1 
_—” . c Orc 7 F 6 
he was wont to be, yea, and carried himſeite with greater courteiie & fac ro every one, than ull jultice, 
whereof all men wondered, and deſired ro know the cauſe ; unto who h umanity inall matters, 
tofore (quorh he) I ſought ro make my lelfegreat, and had need of vos e anſwered thus : Here- 
that I have auteined therero, I Rand more in need of glory and "ys ea tandpnifſan.e 3 butnow 
med Philip.asked of him one day in the preſence and hearing of man wins: 1 Aſonne of his, na- 
camp and diſlodge ? unto whom he anſwered: (-) Why ? or thon F: 1 Fon ihallwe break up the 
hearthe trumpet ſound the remove ? Theſelfe tame ſonne had(bei pinmagrtiann/n poder" ng 
one time procured, that he hhould have his lodoins wichtn OS a = youthtull gentleman) riof1:y. 
three faire maidens to her davghters: the King histather being told = : NE hovſe,, who had 
or chiefe harbenger for providing of lodgings, and ſaid bs ereof, lent tor the marſhall 
ſonne ont ofthat ſtraight lodging ? Hee lay acka long time ofa li at, Will you norremove my (foo 
© - w n 
when he was recovered.and.well acaine: Wehave i. ps Bo yk. diſeaſe ; and afterwards, to be remo- 
| neſe, forthis hath raught me not to be {o proud, by purting ts gina ps by this long fick- 
Hermodotus the Poet incertain Poems which he wrote,called him theſo aanigs ang whore fy wan 
tocheck that ſpeech of his: He that uſerh (quoth he) _ empty m yas wa Ong Sunne: but he 
Ithatitisnothing ſo, There was one who in his preſence Fad nw re knoweth as wel] as 
juſt withKings ; True indeed (quoth hee) it is ſo with Kings of bbs things were honeſt and 
thatis onely honeſt and juſt, which 1s ſo by nature and in1 rovsnations, bur unto ns, 
ertantiirecte oh ho a di ;e and init ielfe, Marſias his brother had { 
rhe that came before him, and he deſired inſtantly that it might b TT 
and judged privately witkin his houſe: Nay mary (quoth he) burit ſh FoW e pleaded, debated, 
open face oi the Court, andin the ſight of rhe whole world @ s all be heard and tried in the 
He was once in winter time driven to encamp 1n a place FW ad: "PE to do no man wrong, x, 
the life of man 3 by occaſion whereof,certaine ſoudiers i_—— « h commodities necellary tor meaneth i 
ſpake very badly of him, and reviled him 3 but he openins he cl ng that he was ſo nigh unto them, _— we 
his walking ſtaffe: 1f you go nor farther of heds he) A e C oth or curtain of his pavilion with ight- 
, It was ſuppoſed that Ariſtodemys one of his familiars gre ap wor Hos gr 
a kitchen, in regard whereof, when he dealt wi s, wasthe {onne of a Cook, or Clark of 
nary: and gard whereof, when he dealt with the King to cur off ſo ; ROOT 

ay, and not to beſo tree of gift: Thy words h g tO cut oft ſome expences of his ordi- 
apron, Th a y tquoth he) O Ariſtod:mns.ſmeilironel | : 
pron, The Athenians had entranchized and endued with the B * rongly ls Cooks 
- his, ſuppoſing him to be a free man, and all to doe him ho E'l an; TTY their City aſlave of 
not thatany one Arhenian ſhovld be ſcourged b RON 1.00 her 1996 Nene hen 2. 1 rome 
imenesthe Rh mag % oeda Dy me, A certain young man there 

e Rhetoricians Scholars, who pronoun: ed by h bafore hz was, one of Anax- 
= with great premeditation ; after he had rho age him an oration compoſed long 
as bein defirons to ] - : : an end, the King asked him I 

D oO learn ſomewhat : O a queſtion 
ood fill and had nota word to a FO ae man who knew not wnatanlwer to make; 
nothing in thee, bur all in tho'e writ: apron} yy Moder Teroatirmcy* menos Angry 
kar in, ny wen wm o'e SR _—_ there? Another Rherorician like unto the ſame 
- al rp Ore him, and when nec heſe we : «HNC 
ſed theorafle ) 4me to theſe words : The { | 

orafle 1n the field to be very ſhott : nowy ſpring hath cau- 
ſay : Whar firrah, can you make wn Geng en oj onges hah, bai breake off his ipeech and 
on ? Thraſylus the Cynick Philoſopher a nts 990 ek OF ge tO The Ignorant 

:chme: A drachme{ | ay that Fee would give hi 'r 

1e(quoth) Antigonus, th =—£ . Anas) - im a f{ingle 
thePhiloſo A Conus, chatis not a git for a King to give: D 
pher) beſtow upon me a whole talent of ons bd ad Why then (quoth 
Ward for a dog ea whole talent of filver : Neither is that (quoth rhe Ki 
or Cynick to receive, When h ro OPS quorh the King) a re- 
iſnt Armad” , en heſent Demetri, s his ſonne into %, x 
reaſonth da, anda great power of men for ro deliver the Greeks h - Sroefe with a pu- 

-10ntnereot and ſaid: That his gl | Greeks trom ſervitude, he made a 
bitable parts of the earth noleſſe "6 pee: d from Greece ſhine out into all continents and ha- 
Antagoras beino in his camp u ethan a burning light. from ſome high watch-rower, The Poet 
hand ſtirred the p upon atime, was ſeething of a conger, and him(elfe with his ow: 

ed the kettle or pan wherein it boiled ; A LEE ko imſelfe with his owne 

; —_— ehind his back, ſeeing him ſo to 
3 | | . doe: 
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doe: What! Antagoras, doft thou think that Homer thy maſter when he deſcribed the Doble a6; 
ot King Agamemnon, Was amuſed upon ſeerhing a conger ? Antagoras returned this upon hig 
againe, ſ1ying 3 And think you, Sir, that King Agamennor when he atchievedthoſe worthy 6. 
ploits which Homer did deſcribe, (x) buſied hunſelte thus, and went up and down his Campyee. 
ring and. ſpying whether any one were ſeerhing of a conger ? (x) He dream'd one niyhtthat keg 
Mu hridates reaping corn that bare golden eares, whereupon herreſolved to pur theſaid Myly;. 
dates to death ; bur he did communicate this defigne of his unto Demetrius his ſonne, torcing bin 
to ſeare that he would keep counſell and ſay nothing : howbeit Demetrins drawing Mithrigda, 
apart, and training him along the ſea fide with him, as he walked npon the ſhore wrote withtl, 
end of his javelin within the 1and theſe words ; Flie Mithridates, AAithridates Conceiving prejeny 
what his meaning was,fled inconrinently over ſea, into the realme of Poxtxs, where atterwards he 
reigned King all the daies of his lite, : . 

Demctrins whiles he laid fiege unto the City of Rhodes, found in one of the villages "or ſuburhes 
neer that City, the table ofthe tamous Painter Protogezes, wherein he painted Falyſzws, TheRhodi. 
ans ſent unto him an herald of arms, and beſought him to ſpare that excellent picture, andna tg 
deface it: who returned this anſwer unto them : That hee would ſooner deliroy rhe portraits and 
images of his own father,than thar picture,After he had compounded with the Rhodians,and wz; 
orowne to agreement, he left behind him unto them that mighty fabrick of battery called Hel 
[is that isas much to ſay, asan engine to force Cities, which he did, to teſtifie unto poſterity the 
erandevr of his works,and the valour of his courage, When the Athenians rebelled againſt him, he 
won by aſſaulttheir Ciry, which before was much diftreſled for detault of corn: bur being matte 
of the Town,he cauſed immediately the whole body of the City to be aflembled before him,unto 
whem he declared that he beſtowed npon them treely and in gitta great quantity ofgrain : butin 
this ſpeech of his unto the people, he chanced to commit an incongruity in grammer;then preſeni] 
one of theCitizens who was ſerthere by to hear him,roſe up,and with an audible and loud voice, 
pronounced that word aright, which he ſhould have done : For the correStion of this one ſole- 
ciſme (quoth he then) Igive unto you over and above my former-gift, 50co, medimns more of 
cone, . ; 

Antigonus, the ſecond ofchat name,- when Demetrins his father being taken priſoner, had ſent 
him word by one of his truſty and tamuliar friends, that whatſoever he wrote unto him, he ſhould 


take no heed thereof, and neither give credit thereto, nor do any thing that was conteined iy his 
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Ictters,if baply he ſhould be forced to it by Selexcu; who held him prizoner, and inno wiſe'to ten- 
der any Cities which hethen was ſeized of,into his hands, any thing in his letters to the contrury 
notwithſtanding 3 but he contrariwile (3) wrote unto Sz{excus to this effeft : That he would yed 
unto him allthe Lords under his obeiſan:e, yea, and deliver his owne perſon as hoRage for lecurity, 
vpon condition that he would diſmifle his farther in ſatcry, At the very point when he was ready to 
eive battell at ſea, unto the lievetenants and Captains of Prelomexs.rhe Pilot of his own gally came 
unto him and ſaid; That their enemies had a greater number of ſhips by farre then they : Bur being 
here 11 proper perſon (quoth he) (z) as I am;torhow many ſhips doſt thou reckon me, As he te- 
tired upona time before his enemies who advanced-forward to charge upon him, he ſaid: Thathe 
fled not, bur puriued and followed atcer the utility and vantage which was behinde him, Whena 
certaine young man who had to his father a valiant warriour, bur otherwiſe himſelfe was raken tor 
no great good ſouidier, made earneſt (ute, and beſonghr him that he might have his fathers pay: 
Know you (quoth he) good young man, that my manner is to give wages and liberallgifts to ſuch 
as are themſelves valiant, and not to thoſe (a) who are bur the ſons of valiant men, When Zenothe 
Citieian, whom of all other Philoſophers he eſteemed beſt, was departed this life 3 he ſaid: That 
che Theater ofhis noblg a&ts was taken awayz(b)as the onely man whom for his own gloctes lake 
he deſired to be the;pectator and approver ot. his decds above any other, 

Lyſimachus being ſurprized inthe Country of Thraciaby King Dromichetes, withinacertane 
freight, where for very extream thirſt he was driven to yeeld himielfe and all his army to the mercy 
of his enemy ; alter he had drunk, being now a priſoner : O God (quorh he) (c) for how bile ples 
ſnre am 1 become a ſlave, who ere-whiles was a King? As he devited and talked upon a time with 
Philippides ce comicall Poer.a friend and familiar of his.heſaid unto him : What wouldſt thon have 
meto impart untothee of allthat mineis ? Even what it ſhall pleaſe you, Sir, (anſwered the Port) 
(4) ſo it be none of your ſecrets, ; 

Aztipater having heard the newes of Parmenio, how Alexander the King had put him todeath, 
wondered thereat and ſaid: If Parmeriolaid waittotake awaythe lite of Alexander, whom maya 
Prince truſt? 1f nor, what ſhould a man do ? Of Demales the Oratour being now growninyects, 
he was wont toſay, That he was like unto a ſacrifice burnt and conſumed upon the Altar ; forthab 
he had nothing letr bur the belly andthe rongue, 

Antigonus the third, wrote unto all the Cities and States under his obeitance to thiseffeR : That 
1f peradventure he ſhould command them by his lecrers ro do any thing contrary tothe layes,they 
ſhould not obey his commandement ; but rake ſuch letters diſpatched, as it he wrote hee wit vor 
what orient withont his privity and knowledee. Seeing oneday a religious vorary or Prieftell of 
Diana;ex ceding faire and beauritull; hepreſently diſtodved and departed from Epheſas (e) torteate 
[ett ke mightbe overtaken with wanton love, and to torced tro commit again(t his will fomeun- 
lawfulland vncodly at, | Antiochus 


, 
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| Antiochu ſurnamed Hierazxthat 15,2 * Sacre,warred upon his brother Selencas, evenfor the ti- 
tle of the Crown, and to try who ſhould be King: and yer after thar Selexczzs was vanquiſhed ina 
battell by the Galatians, and ſuppoſed tobe himſelfe hew'd in pieces inthe heat of the execution, 
(for that he was not LO be found nor leem) Antioch ( f) laid off his robes of purple, and put on 
black: but within a whue aſter when tidings came that his brother was alive and fate, he ſac rificed 
unto the gods in token of rhanksg1ving tor this good tidings ; and commanded all the Cities under 
his dominionto keep holiday,and weare chaplers of flowers upon their heads for joy. 

Enumenes hapned to beentrapped inan ambuſh which King Perſezs had laidior him, wherenpon 
thereran a rumour incontinently, that he was dead : in ſuch {ort that upon the newes thereof. be- 
ing reported in the City of Pergamus 3 Arralus ts brother forthwith took the roiall frontall cal- 
led adiadem, and did it about his own head, yea, and more then ſo, e!pouſed his brothers wiſe, 
and reigned as Kivg 1n his iead : but not long after having more certaine intelligence that Eume::es 
was living in ſafety,and upon his return home,he( g) he went forth ro meer him vpon the way.with 
other of the Squires and guard ofthe Kings body, bearing himſelke a partiſan or Javelin in his hand, 
as he was wont to doe before : and Exmenes for his part ſaluted and embraced him very amiably, 
howbeit rounding him in his eare and ſaying thus : 

Make h-ft no more my wife tow:d, 

Before you know that I am drad, 
and never after unto his dying day.either did or ſaid onght unto him that might argue ſuſpicion cf 
diſtruſt ; bur when hee died, he recommended unto his ſaid brother,both his wifezand alſo the 
Kingdome, And he againe for his part in recompence of that kivdneſſe, wovld never nov riſh and 
bring up any of his own childrentor ro inherit the Kingdome, although he had many by her, bur 
during his life made over the Realme unto his brother Exmezes fonne, ſoſoonas he was come to 
full age and able tro govern, | 

Pyrrhus King of the Epirotes, had many fons ; who being yervery children, asked of their father 
upon atime, unto which of them he woula Jeare the Crown after his deceate : Mary unto him 
(quoth hee) who ſhall have the ſharpeſt ſvord, He was demanded the queſtion one day, which 
was in his opinion the better munſtrel] of che rwaine to play upon the flute, P3tFon or Cephiſ ns? (hb) 
Polyſperchon (quoth he) the General] 1s thebeſt Capraine, Having deteared the Romans in two 
battels,burwith great lofle of his belt leaders,and molt (5) rruſty fr.ends and ſervitours >One ſuch 
another vi&ory over the Romans as theſe were (quoth he) will undoe us for ever, When he took 
ſea and was embarked for to depart out of Sicily, becauſe he was paſt hope ever to win and keep it, 
heturned back to his friends behind and ſaid: Oh what a goodly wretiling place have we left for 
the Romans and the Carthaginians, to skutfle in and cope tocether ! His touldiers ſurnamed him 
the gle, unto whom he would ſay : And why nor ! confidering that your armes and weapons are 
the very flight-wing, and by which (4) I mount up toward Heaven ? Being ler ro underſtand thar 
certaine young men as they ſate drinking together ata table, gave our vile and opprobrious ſpee- 
ches againſt him, he commanded them all ro be convented before him the next morrow: when 
they were all come into his preſence, he demanded of the foremoſt of them, whether it was true 
that they had ſuch unſeernly raike ofhim or no ? True it 1s my liege Lord (quoth he) but wee had 
laid a greatdeal more than we did, if the (/) wine would have held out longer, 

Aatiochus|the Great] he who madetwo great expeditions among the Parthians,having in a cer- 
raine chaſe or purſuit after his game as he was a hunting, engaged himſelfe ſo farre in the wild for- 
reſt;that he had loſt himfelfe, and the company 6fall his friends and ſervitours, was drivento take 
up his lodging for one night in a cotrage of a certain poor peſant,unto whom he was altogether un- 
known : where, as heſate at ſupper, he moved ſome ralke as touching theKing.to know what was 
the common voice and opinion of the people conzerning him: and they gave out: That the King 
was held to be a good Prince in many reſpe&s, only in this hecame ſhort of his Kingly daty.chat 
he would not himſelfe in pe: ſon take paines to mannace the atfairs of State, but reſer moſt matters 
tO his minions and Courtiesr who weremen of no worth, and ſo paſſed them over in creat neglt- 
gence 3 ſo much given he was anto his hunting, To the!e reports he aniwered nota word for rhe 
preſent ; butthe next morrow by break of day, when hisguard and penſioners were come to this 
cottage where hee had been lodged ; hediſcovered him{elte and would be known, by putting on 
his roiall habir of purple.and ſerting therega!] fronrall or diadem to his head 3 aud then () he uled 
this ſpeech untorhem : From the very firft day that I entertained yon into my ſervice, never heard 
untill yeſternight ſo much as one true word and report that went of me,During the time that helay 
1 hege before the City of Hiern. 1:mry the Jewes requeſted a truce and {urceaſe from armes for a 
levennioht ſpace,that they might without trouble ſolemnize their greareſt feaſt: which he not only 
g:anted, bur alſo provided a great number of buls with guiichorns, and a mighty quantiry of ſweet 
odours and aromatical] ſpices for incenſe. the which he condu&ed himfſelfe in perſon with a goodly 
Potnpe and proceſſion to the very gate of the City, and delivered them for a facrifice into the hands 
of their Prieſts and returned againe into his camp, The Jewes wondering at his bounty, (z) preſent- 

) after the ſaid feaſt was ended, yee!ded themſelves to his devotion, | 

Them:ſtocles in his yourthtul] dajes did nothing bur follow drunkennefſe and whoredome : but 
after that Miltiades the Capraine Generall of the Athenians .had vanquiſhed the Barbarians 
upon the plaine of 2{arathon, hee was never known to commir any rior or diſorder, And when 
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ſome marvelled to ſee in him ſo greata change ſaid he :{o) that the Trophee or monument of 144. 
t:des his victury,would not give him leave to ſleep or take repoſe, The queti1on was pur unto hin 
vpon a time, whether hee would chuſe rather to be Achilles or Homer ? Tellmefrit (quoth he) 
unto the party that moved the queltion, whether thy ſelfe hadft leither bee the Champion who 
won the prize in (p) the Oiympick games, or the cryer who with ſound of trumper proclaimeth 
the victors? When King Xerx:s arrived in Greece with to puiſlant an Armada, _ 1 hemiſtocles fea. 
ring leſt Epic:de; the Oratour, who was in great account ith the people for his eloquence, bur 
otherwiſe a coward in the tie.d, and noted for avarice, ſhou.d ſo far prevaile, as by their voices to 
be choſen generaiiin this warre for Athens, and to hazard the loflg of rhe City and State: ( 

he ſo wrought with money, that he was put beſides that honour and had the repulſe, 4dinay; 
the generall of the Athenian Army, hadnor the heart to joine battell at lea ; and T hemiſtocies did 
what he couid to move the Greeks thereto, inſomuch as the other ſaid unto himin open Coun- 
cell : O Themiſtoclzs, they who aTiſe beforetheir rurne, commeth to enter into combatin the pub- 
lize games, areerermore wont to be whipped forit : True ({quorh 'hew::ſtoctes) and even iv, the 

rhat tarry laſt and lag behind, arenevercrowned, Exrybiad:s thereat lift up the baſton or ſtaftethar 
he had inhis hand,offering to (irike him : Sirike hardy Exryb:ades (quorh he) if thou wilt, ſorhoy 
hearme, But waen he could not periwade Exryb:ades the General] rogive barteil within the chan- 
nellor Araichts of Salimzs 3 helent ſe reily and underhand unto the King of the Barbarians,exhor. 
ting him inany wilenot to (7) be aftr2id ot the Greeks, nor tolet them el.ape, for that they were 
minded to fiye: Linto which inte.lizence ot his,the King gi: ing eare,bad them barrell,in which he 
had the overthrow, for that hefought inalong and narrow arm of the ſeazwhich was ereatly tor 
the Greeks advantage: whereupon he ſent a courrier again unto the King. and wilicd him to flye 
in all haſte to the firaights of H<l:ſponr,for tharthe Greeks were fully minded to break the bridge 
which he had made tor paſlage o« er that arme of the ſea, Thus in ſaving the Greeks, he made 
ſemblanr that hedid all tor his ſafery. An inhabitant of the little Ile S:7:phos, faid upon a time 
unto him by way of {corn and reproach. thar he was ſo famous, not for himlelfe, bur inregard of 


the City of A:h:25,whercof he was a Citizen: Thou taiciteven true indeed (quoth Themiſtacles) 


ro him ; for neither I if I werea Seriphian, nor thou if thou werr an Athenian could ever be re- 
nowned, Aztiphates that faire boy, at the firlt diſdained and avoided 7hew ſtocles,bcing enamou- 
red upon him ; but afterwards when he perceived that he grew to great credit and reputation, he 
cameto ſeek him our, he flattered and tawned upon him 3 unto whom Them:ſtocles ſaid : (ſ) My 
go0d youth, we have now more wit,and are become witer both of us Itrow, aithovgh itbe late 
fiſt, Simonides the Poet,requelted him to give judgement of his fide in an unlawful and unjuſt cauſe; 
unto whom he made this anſwer: Neither were you, O Simozides,a good Poet ormutician, in caſe 
you ſing again the rules of meaſures : Nor I a good Magiftrate it Iſhould judge againſt thelawes, 
He was wont to ſay unto a ſounne that he had, who con.d make his mother do what him lift, 2nd 
whom ſhe made a wanton: that he was the mightieſt per!on of all the Greeks : For why? (quothhe) 
the Athenians command all Greece beſides 3 I. ommand the Athenians ; thy mother me, and thou 
thy mother, Two ſuters there were who wooed his daughter by way of marri:ge,and made meanes 
unto him for his good will ; bur he preferred rhe more honeli man before thericher ; tor heſad: 
Givem-e a manthat wanteth goods.rather then goods that wart a man, He was to ſeila piece ot land 
that he had and gave order to the Crier who proclaimed the fale. to pur in this and cry : Thatit had 
beſides, good (r) neighbors neare unto it, When the Athenians being full of him rook pieaſure to 
raiſe landers and contumelious reproaches of him he ſaid vnto them: Why are you weary of recei- 
ving ſo many good turns and ſervices ofthe ſame perions ? He was wont to fayunto them : That he 
was like to thele great and broad plane trees, under the boughes whereof men are wont to runne 
and ſhroud themſelves, when they are overtaken with a ſhowre of raine or atempeſt ; bur if the 
weather be faire they ule to crop ard ſhrig the branches thereof. yea and revile it, He ſaid untothe 
Eretriansin mockage.that they reſembled the ſo: d-fiſhes;tor howſoever they had blades andwea- 
pons enovgh yer hearts they had none.Being baniſhed out of 4thens firſt.and afterwards ourof all 
Greecezhererired himſelte ro the great King of Perjja.where having audience given him to ſpeak;he 
ſaid : Thot a mans ſpeech might.very well be likened unto clothes of rapeſtry, wrought with image- 
ry and flory-work, for both the one and the other,if they be diſplaied and unfolded ar length) dil 
cover plainly and openly the figures drawn within 3 bur if they be folded or rolled up, all the pott- 
traictures be hidden,and to nopurpote: he requeſted therefore the tearm ofa certein time. in which 
ſpace he might learn the Perſian language, to the end that from thenceforward he might be ableto 
declare and de!iverhis own mind unto the King by himſelfe, and nor by a truch-man or interpretr, 
The King moſt honourably had beftowed upon him many rich preſents 3 wherevpon he quickly be- 
came exceeding wealthy, inſomuch as he would ſay unto his ſervitours abour him: (#) My lonnes, 
we had bcenutrerly undone for ever, if'we hadn9t been undone. 

Myron'd-5a Captaine generall of the Athenian;;put himlelfe into the field, purpoſing to make war 
upen the Bxotians, having given commandement to thoſe of Athens tor totol.ow him with their 
armies: bur ar the very point whenthey were ready to joine bartell, cerreine Centineits came ? 
brought him word that their mn were nor yet ailcome : Tuſh (quoth he) all thoſe thatare mind- 
ed ro fightare come a!ready.and ſo leading thole onely who were forward and reſolute to ſerve, he 
encountered his enemies.and wonthe honour of the day, | 

X q Ariſtiaes, 
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Ariſtides ſurnamed the Jt, came to bear office and alwaies mannaged the affairs of policyand 

State by himſelfe,vho of ſet purpoſe vera all banding,fiding, and parts-raking ot friends,as be- + 
:no of opinion Al authority (rt) = cre ” gorten io, by the ognns practiſes and packing of e Herhat en: 
friends, did incl'C and move men in place of government to many bad courſes and un jult proCec- ike go- 
dings, When the Athenians were aſlembled royetherin the general Councel,and hotly {ct to pro- verament by 
ceed unto that baniſhment which they called Oftrac:ſme : there was acertaine rude and rutticall "ntl 

efanty one that knew never a letter ot the book, and couid veither write nor read, came witha mean is like 
ſhell in his hand (as the manner was) unto Ariſtides.and defired him to write within it the name of 7,2 


fides : WhyC quoth he) knowelt thou Arſtides? Nay in good feath (quoth the clowniſh fot) gove- 
tre not, but ich am greevedtoheare him called Juſt : Artides anſwered him never a word, 


but wrote his own name within the ſhell, and gaveit him againe, Being an enemy unto 7 hew:ſto- 
cles, and (ent by the State together with him in cmbaſlage under one Comn.ifſtion : when they were 

one as farre on thelr Way2aSro the uttermoſt connnes of Atrica:Now (quoth he)to Themiſtocles, 
areyou content that even herevpon the very limits of our countrey,we lay down and leave all our ES 
enmity 3 (») and when we have pertormed our embaſlage and returned hither, we will take it up Ounce and 
againe, if you think ſo good? After he had ſet down a certaine taxe to belevied out of all Greece, a acorn 
and impoſed upon every City what they ſhou'd pay, he (x) returned home poorer then he went.by andpiivae 
how much thecharges came to by the way in his journey, eſc/y1:z; the Poet had betore time 9unrds,who 


$ . L* : - would be in 
written theſe verſes 11 a Certaine Tragedy as tonching Ar: phiarars: pop 


He ſeeketh not to ſeem the wery b:ſt, __—— 
p d] -0 . 
Bu for to be the beſt in word and deed, ma weakh: 
He ſowed h;th within his wirihy breſt, Sg.” 
2 y Ww: 
Infurrow deep all good aid wvertuons ſced, ea tetaich. 
Which yield beth lcafe and fruit in ſeaſon duz, es 
I meane ſ-:ge convſell joined with honour true, 


which when they were rehezrſed and pronounced in the open Theatcr, allthe affiltance and andi- 
ence, calt theiretes upon Ariſtides, ” 
Pericles whenſoever hee was choſen Captaine Generall, ſo often as hee pur on his rich coat of 
arms,was wont toſay unto himſelte: Pericles take heed and look well about thee ; thou goeſt forth 
now to command men of free condition,and thoſe Greeks ; yea, and that which is more. Athenians, 
A friend othis requeſted him, tor his ſake to beare falle witnefle, where he was to bind the ſame 
alſo with an oath : You ſhall pardon me(quoth Pericles) Iam your friend indeed; but (y)lo far on- How faire 
ly as the Altar,that is to ſay, ſaving my conicience, and that I donor offend the gods, He perlwaded CES 
the Athenians to take away the Ile eAginva, which was a very eie-ſore that troubled theix Port read. 
or Haven Pireum Lying at the point of death, and ready to yieid upthe ghoſt, he was heard to ſay 
theſelaſt words : That he reputed himſelfe happy, in thar by his meanes there was never any one 
Atheniandid weare black or mourning weeds, 
Alcibiades being yera yong boy, chancedin wreſtling to gire another the vantage, to take ſuch 
ſure hold of him, that he could nor well ſhift from him,and make the party leave his hold,infomuch 
as he made no more ado,butſet his teeth in his hand that held him : whereat the other cried ; This 
is foule play, Alcibiad:s3 biteſt thou indeed as womendo ? Nolaid he, but rather as lions do, Ha- ? 
ving a moſt beautifull and faire dog every way,which coſt him ſeren hundred *drachmes, he cut off © nz 
his raile quite: To the end (quorh he) thar the Athenians may havemarter tortalke of meeformy 
curtailed dog, and not otherwiſe buſie themſelves to ſearch curiouſly into my doings any further. 
Heentred upon a time into a Grammar-ſchool, and called unto the School-matter for the [/;ads of 
Homer : Who ſaid unto him.that he had none of Homer's works 3 with that he gave him a box of 
theear,and ſo paſſed by him and went his way, Oneday he knocked art Pericl-s his doore,and when 
anſwer was made him that he was not at leiſure to be ſpoken withyfor that he ſtudied avd was amu- 
ſed how to renderup his accountsto the Athenians of theirmoney : And were it not better for him 
(quoth he) ro occupy his wits and calt about, notto yield them any account at all ? Being called our 
of Sicily by the Athenians, and cired peremptorily to appeare and make his anſwer judicially ina 
ctiminallmatter.asmuch as his life was worthy he hid himlelfe and kepr ont of the way,ſaying: That 
he was a fimple fool that would ſeek to quit himſelfe of a capitall crime, ifhe could otherwiſe avoid 
therryall, And when one ſaidunto him, what,and will you nor rroft your own Countrey, and put 
yourſelfeuponthem, to be judged by them? No (quoth he) normy ownmother, tor feareleſt ere 
ebe aware, ſhe ſhould upon an errour caſtin a black beane for a white, and chance toſay guilty, 
forunguilty, Being advertiſed that himſe'fe, together with his complices and adherents, were con- 
demnedby the Athenians to dye : Ietusſhew our ſelves (quoth hee) unto them that wee bee yer 
alive; andſo he (ded and banded with the Lacedemonians, and raiſed that war againſt the Atheni- 
ans, Which was called the Decelick warre, 
Lamachus.rebuked and checked acertaine Capraine of footmen,for ſome fanlt committed in his 
charge;and when the other ſaidfor himſelte ; That he won!ddono more ſo ; he rep:icdagaine: Yea, 
but you muſt nor (z) favlt rwiſe in warre, Ss 
Iphicrates became deſpiſed, for that he was taken to be a ſhoce-makers or curriers ſon : but the minediawar 
reputationthat hee won for valour and proweſſe, was upon this. that when hee was himſelfe + Suga 
wounded in fight, he ſeized upon his enemies body, and brought him perforce armedas hee was 


alive, 


.M 
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armes ? are you an archer,a pike-man, or a foot-man ? or what areyou ? Iam not indeed 


alive. our of his galley into his own, Being encamped in the land of hisfriendsand contederatesyer 
nevertheleſſe he tortitied his camp with a deep trench and high rampart round abour very carefajj,: 
and when one ſaid unto him, whar needs all this ? and whom are we to feare ? The work ſpeech 
(quoth he) that cancome our of a Captaines mouth1s this 3 Had I wiſt,or I never looked for ſy, 
a thing, As he was putting his army in array, for to give battell unto the Barbarians ; he (aid thar 
he fearednothing at all, bur that they ſhould not take knowledge of Iphicrates, whoſe ve name 
and preſence was enough to afiright all cheir enemies,Being accuſed of a capirall crime, he ſaid yy; 

the Sycophant who had enformed and drawna bill of enditement againſt him: Canſt thou ell wh, 
thou doſt good fellow ? when the City is environed with warre onevery fide,thou perſwade the 
peopleto conſult about me, and nor to rake counſel] with me, Harmodius (who was deſcendeq 
trom the race ofthat antient and noble Harmodins) reproached him one day for his meane Paren- 
rage, as being come from an houſe of baſe degree : The nobleneſle (quorh hee) of my line heojn. 
nethin me, but thine endeth in thee, An Oratour making a ſolemne ſpeechin the aflembly ofthe 
people,grew to thele tearms with him before them all: And what are you,Sir,if we may be {@hgg 
as to know, that you beare your ſelfe ſo bigge, and think ſo wellof your ſelfe, are youa man 


he) any of theſe ; but he I am,who knowes how to command and direct all rhele ? (wok 

Timothens had the nameto be a fortunate Caprtaine, rather then otherwiſe a ipeciall warriour; 
and ſome who envied his good eſtate, ſhewed him a picture, wherein certaine Cities were eftrap- 
ped, and of themſelves fallen into the compaſle ofner and toile,whiles he lay afleep 3 whereupon 
heſaid unto them : Confidernow, if I cancatch and take ſuch Ciries lying aſleep, whar ſhall I be able 
to do when Iam awake ? When one of theſe venturous and too forward Capraines,ſhewed upon 
a glorious bravery unto the Athenians,what a wound he had received upon his body: ButT(quoth 
he) my ſelfe was (a) greatly abaſhed and aſhamed one day, being your Captaine Generall before the 
City of Samos, that a ſhot diſcharged from the walls, light but neer unto me, When the Oratours 
highly praiſed and recommended Caprtaine Chares,ſaying:Lo what a bravemanis hereto make the 
Generall of the Athenians, ſhewing his goodly perlonage, T:imothers anſwered againe witha loud 
voice: Never ſay Generall, bur rather a good tout groom to carry the trufle of a Captaines bed- 
ding after him, : a, 

Chabrias was wont to ſay.that they were the beſt Captaines who had moſt intelligences of their 
enemies deſigns and proceedings, Being accuſed together with Iphicrates of treaſon, he gavenot 
over for all that,to frequent the publike place of exerciſes,and to take his dinner ar his accuſtomed 
houres : and when Iphicrates rebuked him for being ſo rerchleſle, ftanding inſuch danger as he did; 
he anſwered him in this manner: In caſe the Athenians proceed againtt us otherwile than well, 
they ſhall put you to death,all foule and taſting,but mefull and faireclean waſhed, annointed, and 
having well dined, This was his ordinary ſpeech : That an army offiags and hindes havinga lion 
for theirleader,was better an army of lions led by a ſtag, 

Hegeſippus ſurnamed Crobylus,lolicited andincited the Athenians co take armes againſt King Phi- 
lip: and when one ſpake unto him aloud from out of theaflembly : What, Sir, will you chat we 
draw vpon us war: Yea, verily (quoth he) and bring (b) inamong us mourning robes,ſolemn and 
publike obſequies,yea, and funerall orations too, if wedefireto live free ſill,;and not tobe ſervik 
and ſnbje& tothe Athenians, 

Pyt heas being bur yer very Joy goroms himſelfe one day in open place to crols and contradift 
the publike decrees which had paſſed by the peoples voices,in the honour of Kivg Alexand:r; whit 
ſaith oneunto him : Dare you preſume, ſo young as you ate to ſpeak of theſe ſo weighty matters? 
And why not (quoth he)ſeeing that Alexander whom you will needs make a god by your ſuffrages 
is younger than my ſelfe ? | 

Phocionthe Athenian was a man of ſo ſtaied and conſtant behaviour, that hee was never ſeen 
any perſon, eitherto laugh or weep. Uponatime in a great aſſembly of the Ciry,” oneſaid unto 
him: You are very ſad and penſive Phocio-, it ſeemerh you arein adeep ftudy, Guefle againe 
(quoth hee) and gueſſe worle; for Iam indeed Rudying and deviſing with my ſelfe, how I may 
cutoff ſomewhat of that which I have to ſpeake unto the Athenians, The Athenians underſtood 
by an oracle that they had one man among them in the Ciry,who was thwart and contraryto the 
opinicn and advice of a]l others, Now when they cauſed diligent ſearch and enquiry to be made 
forthis tellow,and cried our upon him in great fury whoſoever he was; Phocion food up,and with 
a loud voice, Iam the very man (quoth he) ſeekno further ; for I am he (c) alone, who am norhing 
at all pleaſed with whatſoeuer the people either doth or ſay, One day when he had delivered his 
advicein a frequent aſſembly of the people,he pleaſed the wholeaudience very well,and ſeeing that 
they all with one accord approved his ſpeech, hee was abaſhed therear, and turning towards his 
friends: What (quoth he) have I ler fall and eſcaped ſome words that are not good, and orherwike 
thanT meant? The Athenians were minded upon atime to ſolemnize a great and feſtivall ſacrifice} 
and for the better furniſhing of this ſolemnity,they demanded of every man a contriburion ofmo- 
ney toward it:all others gave liberally, only Phocios after he had been called upon by name ſundry 
times to dothe like, in the end ſaid thus unto them : (4)I would bee abaſhedtogive any thing (I 
trow) unto you, and not beable to pay him there,pointing with his fingerto an nſurer, unto whom 
he was indebted, When Demades ſaid unto him: The Athenians wil one of theſe daies kil thee,iftve 
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: irfurions fits : True indeed(quoth he) they will kill me in their mad mood, but 

fall _ pry ro death when they be come againe into their right wits, Ariſtogitos the fyco- 
_ "falſe promoter, being condemned to death for troubling men with wrongful impurari- 
ng d ar the point to be execured within the priſon,ſent unto-Phecion, requeſting him to come 
"4 = with him 3 but Phocion's friends would not let him go to talk with fuch a lewdand wic- 
ked wretch : Why (quoth hee unto them) in what place may honeft men more willingly and ber- 

ſpeake with Ariſtogiton? When the Athenians were highly offended and angry with the Bi- 
— for that they would not receive into their City CapraineChares, whom they had ſent 
pur 2 power co aid them againſt King Philip, Phocion, came among them, andfaid: That they 
= not to bee diſplealed with their confederates for being miſtruſifull, bur rather with ſuch 
Ge "aines as they miſtruſted: upon which remonſirance of his,he was himſelfe immediately cho- 
Cn Captaine: who being admitted and well truſted by the Bizantines, defended them {o vali- 
antly againſt King Phil:p, that he forced him to raiſe his ſiege, and retire fromthence withonr ef- 
& King Alexander the Great ient unto him a preſent of one hundred talents ; but he de- 
manded of the meſſengers that brought it, why the King their maſterſent unto him alone, conſi- 
dering there Were ſo many Athenians behde himſelte; they anſwered : It was becauſe he eſteetned 
him to be the onely honeſt and vertuous man.among them all : Why then (quoth he) could nor he 
Jet me both to ſeem and alſo to be a good manRill? Alexander upon atime demanded of the Arhe- 
nians certeingallies 3 whereupon the people called unto Phocios by name, for to give his advice, 
andto counſell them what was beſt to be done inthis caſe: then he ſtood upandiaid: My coun- EE 
ſell unto you isthis ; That you make means either to be your ſelves the (e) Rronger inarmes, or . - book 
elſe at the leaſtwiſe friended by them whoare mightier then you, Whena brute was blazed abroad be ſtrovgeſt, 
without any certaine author,that King Alexander the Great was deceaſed,the Oratours. at Athens pr roy 5 
mounted the Pulpits by and by, and firave avie who could perſwade the people moſt, even in all peſt 
haſte to put themſelves in armesand rebell; (f) but Phecion was of a Contrary minde to them all; Kb _ 
2nd his opinion was 3 That they ſhould ſtay and reſt quiet, untill more affured newes came of his ters ofgrear 
death: For (ſaith he)ifhe bedead to day,he will be ſo ro motrow, yeazand afterwards alſo, When <onſcquence, 
Leofthenes had ſer the City all upon warre, feeding the peoples hearts with great hopes of recove- 


there is no 


ring their freedome and the ſovereignty of all Greece, Phocion compared theſe projeQs of theirs 19 by 4a, 
( ) unto the Cypres trees: For they (quoth he) be faire, freight and rall, but not = of fruit do bFcivins 
\ beare: howbeit, when the Athenians at the firſt ſped well in ſundry battels and wanthe field, I : 
whereupon the City made ſacrifices unto the gods tor rhe "ue newes thereof, fome would Cone lefe trees, | 
unto him, and ſay: How now-Phocion,areyou not pleaſed herewith ? and would you wiſh all un- 
doneagaine? Iam (h) contented very well (quoth he) that it hath o fallen our, bur yetT repent ha wiſeman 
nevera whit ofmy former counſell, The Macedonians immediately after this, made rodes into the votre 
Countrey of Attica, and began to over-run, harry and ſpoile all the ſea coafts : for remedy goodcountel, 
whereof, he canſed all the luſty men of the City, who were of age to beare arms, to enter into owgh the 
the field ; and when many ofthem came runming unto him, ſome calling upon him to ſeize ſuch'an ventbean. 
hill, othersas inſtant with him to pur his men 1n battel-ray in ſuch a place : O Hercules (quoth he) —_ 
whata number of Captaines do I ſee, and how few good ſouldiers? howbeit, he gave theenemies 
bartell, wanthevi&ory, and flew Nicion the Captaine Generall ofthe Macedonians inthe place. 
Notlong after, the Athenians being vanquiſhed in warre, -were refrained to receive a garriſon 
from Antipater,and Menillus Capraine of the ſaidgarriſon ſentutito him in free gift, certeine mo- 
ney 3 wherewith he being offended, ſaid : That neither e+#n; was better theh Alexander, nor 
the cauſe ſo good, for which he ſhould take any gift at his hand ar this preſent,conſideting that 
he refuſed thelike from A/exand:r, Moreover, Artipater was wont to ſay: That he had two 
friends at Athens, the one of whom, to wit, Phocion, he could never perſwade to take avy thing 3 
and the other, who was Demades,he could not atisfie whatſoever he gave him, When Antiparer 
Was1n hand with him todo athing that was not juſt: (5) Youcannor (quoth he) O Amtipater,have fTriefriend- 
meto be yonrfriend and a flatrerer too, After thedeath of Antipater,when the Athenianshad teco- rery will nor 
reredtheir liberty and free fate or popular government,conchaded it was,and pronounced in ages fevelto- 
nerall afſembly- and counſel! of f us people; that Phocion togerher with his friends and affociars, $ 
mult ſuffer death:as forthe reſt rhey went ag. 15. lamenting as they were led to execution,þnt 
Phocion marched gravely, and gave not a word: fidw as he was going npon the'way, one of his ene- 
miesmet him and ſpet upon his face;whereupon he turned back to rhe Magiſtrares,and ſaid; fsthere 
no man here to kepreſle the inſolency and villany of this wretched varlet ? one of them who wete to 
| ſuffer with him,took on and tormented himſelfe exceedingly : Whar (quorh hero him)O Exipprs, 
(k) doth it nor thee ood thatthou-goeſt to take thy death with Phociov > And when the deadly kt is an ho- 
| (WP Was preſented to him to drigk his laſt draught of hemlock. he was asked the queſtion, whether Wi gd” 
x aa any More to ſay,or no: then addreſſing his fpeech urito hisſonne:] chatge thee(quorh he)and mew 
eſeech thee, notto carry atiy rancorand malice inthy heart to the Athenians for my'death, ' 

 Piffiratur, a Tyrant of the Athenians, being advertiſed that ſome of his friends having re- 
rolted and conſpired againft him, had ſeiſeduponthe Forr called Phyle, went towards them car- 
Jing himſelfe abour at his back, atardell of his bedding,and thefurniture thereto belongingyvhere- 
- on they demanded of him whatthee would ?: Icome (quoth/hee) with an intent eithier ro per- 
Ne you to returne with mee, orelſe with a reſolution to tarry here with you my 2. ny 

| theretore 


is tte. tits. Ae. et. 
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man? theembaſſadors highly praiſed him,inſomuch as they laid; That there would never bets like 


cherefore have I brought my baggage with me, - Hewas advertiſed that his mother loveda youre 
man, who lecretly kept her and utedtolie with her 3 howbeit in great tear, and refuſing herc,,,* 
pany many times ; whereupon he invited the man to ſupper, and atter ſupper he asked hin 

he did, and how he liked his enterteinment? Gaily well (quoth he) Thou ſhalt (quoth Piihray) 


\ 


find no wotle every day to thou: cantent and pieate my mother, 7-hra/ilulus Calt a good liking ang 


fancy to his daughter; and as he mer her one time npon the way,beſtowed a kiſſe upon her; where. 


at her mother was offended, ſoas ſhe exaſperated her husband againit him for it: buthe milg 


y : | 
ſwered her inthis wiſe: Why woman if we ſet ourſelves againſt them that love us andgroy A 


O ma. 


lice them, what ſhall we do to thoſe who hate us? and io hegave the maiden inmatriage to 71,,, 


ſfbulus, Certeine lulty yonkers,after they had taken theircups well, wentin a maske and plaid ths 
fools through the City,and chancingto meet with his wite,abuſed herborh in word and deedye 
unſeemly and diſhonetily ; but the morrow atter they came weeping betore Pifſtratws, acknow. 
ledeing their fault, and craving pardon 3 who made them this anſwer: As for you, endevour to. 
be more wiſe and ſober from hence forth: (»-) bur I aflure you,my wife yeſterday went no whi. 
ther abroad, nor flirred our of her doors, When he was about to marry a ſecond wife; the chi. 
dren whom he had by the former, demanded of him, whet::er he were in any reſpe& diſconter. 
ted with them, that he ſhould in deſpight of them eſpoule another : No, (quoth he) that is the 
leaſt of my thovght 3 but clean contrary it is, becauſe I like and love you ſo well would Willing 
have more child:en to relembie you, 

Demetrius, ſurnamed Phalereus, counſelled King Prolomery to buy and read thoſe books which 
treated of pollicy and government of Kingdomes and Seigntories 3 for that which Courtiers and 
minions durſt not ſay unto their Princes, was written within thoſe books, | 

Lycargus who did ſet down andeitabliſh the !awes ofthe Lacedemomans, accuſtomed his Citi 
zens to weare their haire long: For that (faith ie) fide harremaketh thoſe who are faire, ſeem 
more faigeand amiable ; but thoſe who were foule,more hideous and terrible, *In the reformation 
of the Lacedzmonians State, ſome one there was who perſwaded him to ere the popular ge- 
vernmentcalled Democrary,wherein every one in his courſe hath as mach authority as another; 
unto whom he anſwered: Beginthou firit to ſer up this government in thine own houſe, He 
ordeined that in;building of houſes there ſhould be uſed nothing but the {aw and theaxe: For tha 
(quoth he) it were a ſhame to bring into houſes {6 imply builded, any plate of filver and gold, rich 
hangiogs,carpers and ſurniture of beds, or coſtly and tumptuous tables, Heforbad his Citizensto 
fight at buffers, or to enter combat in that generall exerciſe of hand, foot, teeth, andall together, 
Called Pancratium; to the end that they ſhould not accuttome themſelves ſo much as in ſport and 
oametofaint, give over, or yeeld.themſelves overcome, Likewiſe hee debarred them irom er- 
countring often with their very enemies 3 for feare they ſhovid make them more warlike and bet: 
rer ſouldiers : Whereupon afterwards when King Agefi/aus was brought our of the battell ver 
orievouſly wounded ; one Antalcidas ſaid unto him : You have met with a faire-reward atthe 
Thebans hand, and no lefle than you weil deſerve fork hooling and teaching themto fight whe- 
ther they will or no, | 

Charillus the King, being asked the queſtion why Lycurgzs made ſo few lawes ? anſweredthus: 
That they who aſed few words, hadno need of many lawes, One of thoſe ſlaves whomthey cl 
Elotes,. had behaved himſeife ſomewhat roo inſolently and knaviſhbly againſt him :Now Iſwete 
by the rwo twins (quoth he) Caſtor and Pollux,, were I not angry, I would do thee to death out of 
hard, Unto one,yvho demanded the reaſon why-the Lacedemonians weare lone haire:Itis (quot 
he) becauſe of ail trimming and ornaments of thebody, it coſterh leaſt, 

Telechas King of Lacedzmon anſwered unto a brother of hiswho complained unco him ofthe 
Citizens of Spa-a,ſaying: They uſeme more uncivilly and uncourteouſly,thanthey do you: It's 
for nothingelle (quoth he) but becauſe you know nothow to endure and put up any wrongs, 

Theopompss being in acertein City,, was ſhewed by one of the inhabirants the wals, anddemat- 
ded wherher:he thought them nor to be faire and high : Faire (quoth he? ) no in very auth, kept 


though they beby.none bur WOImeNn, 


= 


Archimidimus during thetimeofthe Peloponneſian warre, when as the allies-and confederates 
of Lacedzmon requeſted him co.ſer them down a certain taxe and: rate which they were t0 con- 
tribute toward thecharges thereof. ; anſwered them-in rhis manner: War knowerh nothow toe - 
gaged and feed within the teddar, EE oat ahrvwane' darts Hy 
Braſidaschanced to findea mouſe among certeine dried figs, which bic him ſ0,as he was pladto 
lether £0;and therevpon ſaid tochoſe abour him; See how there is nothing ſo lirt]e, bnt 15 ablero 
inake a ſhift and ſayethe own life, if it have but the heart to defend;ir-ſelfe againſt choſe who aflaile 
it.In a certainskirmiſh his hap was to be hurt with the, head of a partiſan, or javeiun, wich wer 
through his ſhield; and when he had drawn it ont of his wound, wich the very ftaffe and elle 
it, heſlew. his enemy: now when ope.asked him how it cameto paſſe that he was thusWour 
Foriooth becauſe my ſhield deceived and betraied me, His fortune was afterwards to, dy ar 
Countrey of Thrace, whither he had been ſent todejiver and ſet: free the Greeks who inhabit 
thole marches:and the embaſſkdours, who were {ent from the. ſaid parts to Lacedzmon, Wen (0 
viſit his mother :. who ar the firſt asked them whether Brafidas her ſonne did valiantly and likes 


agauls 
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a0ain Oh, you ate mightily deceived (quoth ſhe} trueit is chat Braſidas was a brave and valiant 


741, but. Lacedemon hath many betcer men then he by far. 


King Agis Was WONT tO lay, thatthe Lacedemonians uſed nor to ask how many theit enemies 
were, but in what place they were, At Mantua he was forbidden to ſtrike a battel, becauſe the e- 
gerties Were Many 1N ovumber co.one: Jt mult needs be (quoth he) that whoſoever would rule and 
command many, ſhould likewile fight with many, Unto them who greatly commended the Eliens 
cor obſerving ſuch good order and tormality at the.Olympick games:Whar great marvelis it (quoth 
he)ifthe Eliens in tour years ſpace ule juſtice one day? bur when they continued Kill in their praiſe 
and condemnations : What wonder is it (quorth he) if the Eliens uſe a goodthing well, to wit, ju- 
ice, A naughty fellow there was and a troubleſome, who importuned him exceeding much, - by 
axking him oftentimes, who was the beſt man of all the Spartans ? Marry even he (quoth he) that 
«mo unlike rothee. To another who quettioned with him and would needs know how many 
the Lacedemonians were in number: Enough (quoth he) ro drive out alllewd and wicked perions: 
And when another asked him the ſame quettion, he anſwered ; Thou wouldfi ſay they were agreat 
nambes if thot ſaweſt them fight, __ , 

Lyſander would not accept of the rich and ſumptuous robes, which Diozyſx«the Tyrant ſent un+ 
to his daughters, ſaying : I am afraid that theſe garments will make them look the fouler, Some there 
were who reproved and blamed him, for that he exploited the moſt part of his aQts by. craft and 
ſubtilry, as if it wefe an unworthy thing for one who vaunted himſelte to be ofthe race of Herc- 
1:3: nnto whom he anſwered : That whete the Lyons skin would not ferye, it were good to ſew 
therto a little piece of a Foxes caſe, There was ſome difference and debate between the Argives and 
Lacedernonians about their confines ; and it feemedthatthe Argives alledged better reaſons, and 
bronghr forth more pregnant eyidences for the land in .queſtion 3 bur he drawing our his {word: 
They (quoth he) who arethe better men at handling this, are thoſe who plead the berrer for. the 
bonds of their Territory, The Lacedemonians found much difficulty in aflaulting the walls of Co- 
rinth 3and when he ſaw them'draw back and go unwiilingly abourt-that ſervice, be chanced to eſpy 
at the vey ſametime an Hare toſtartirom withinthe trench and town ditch ; whereupon he took 


occafion thus to ſay : why make you doubt togive the aſſault unto the walls of thoſe men, whoare 


ſo idleas to ſuffer Hares to ſleep within the very precin& of their walls? There was acertain Mega=- 
tian, who in the genefal aſſembly of all the. Statgs of Greece, ſpake unto him his mind treely 


and boldly ; unto whom he anſwered thus: Thy.(z- ) words have need of a City , that is 


tb ay, that Megarr, whereofhe was aCitizen, was not able to make good and maintain his 
words, 

* Arefilaus uſed to fay ; That the inhabitants of Aa (to ſpeak of free men) were but bad, and 
hamely ſolong as they enjoyed liberty; marry they be paſſing good ſlaves (quoth he.) Theſe Afi- 
ans had a cuſtom rocall the King of Perſ7a the Great King: And why (quoth Ageſilans) is hee a 
rteater King then I, it hebenot more juſt ard temperate ? Being demanded his opinion as touch- 
ng Fortitude, and Juſtice, wherher of them was the better vertue : we have no need or uſe (quoth 
he) of Fortitndeif we were all Juſt, Being enforcedto breakup his Camp, and diſlodge one night 


bubbered with tears, fot that he was lefcbehind, and could notfollow by reaſon of weakneſle : It 
5(quoth he)an hard matter to be pitiful and wiſe both at once, denerratesthe Phyſician who would 
entitle himſelfe with the name of J#piter, wrote a leeter unto him with this ſuperſcription 3 Memne- 
crates Jupiter unto King Apeſilans long life, &c, Unto whom he returned this anſwer: King Age- 
filaus unto Menecratesbetter health : merning indeed that he was. brain-ſick, The Lacedemonians 
having defeated thoſe of 4thens with their allies and confederatesneer unto the City of Corinth : 


when he heard what a number of enemies lay deadinthe field: O unhappy and unfortunate Greece - 


{quoch he) that hath deſtroyed fo many men of her own, as had been abie to have ſubducd all che 
Barbarians in the world, Having teceived an anſwer trom the Oracle of Japiter at Olympia, accor- 
ingto higmind ; thegreat Lords Controllers, called Ephori, willed him alſo ro conſul with the. 
== u Apolle as touching the ſame : when he wastherefore at Delphos, he demanded of the {aid 
bo . w ether he werenot of the ſame mind as his father was 2 When he(ſued for thedeliverance 
ora iriend of his who was takenpriſoner, andin the hands of * dries aPrince of Caria, he wrote 
I him about It in this manner : If Nicias have not rreſpaſſed, deliver him for juſtice ſake: if 
= neg, deliver himfor my fake; bur howſoever it be, inany wiſe deliver him, He 
va =_ ed one day to hear a man ſing, who could marvellous hvely and naturally counter- 
th ra of a Nightingale: Thave heard{quoth he) the Nightingale her ſelfe manya time, 
: TE ON wm at thebartel of Leuftres, the law ordained that as many as ſaved themſelves 
hdr B00 ny, Hakg be noted with infamy: bur the Ephori tore-ſeeing, that in 
WG = ty would be diſpeopled and empry, were willing to abrogate and diſanul this igno- 
y, andtor thispurpoſe declare Ageſilaus for Law-giver; who goinginto the market place, 


and : . . ' 
EE up into the Pulpit, ordained that from the next morrow forward, the Laws 


Ge We in their ancient force and vertue, Sent he was upona time to aide the King of 
ehe with the King was beſieged by the enemies who were many more in num- 
gun to calt a great trench about rheir camp, and ſo beleaguered them that 
Now when the King —— him to makea fally.upon them, and ro. 
- | keep 


rogerher 
derthen they, and had be 
they could not eſcape : 


in =oe baſteour of his enemies Country, and ſeeing a boy whom he loved well , weeping and all 


n Brave 
words with- 
our means to 
effc& marters; 
are. worth 


navght, 
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o Vertue im- 
mortalizeth a 
man and not 
works in 
ſtone, wood, 
or braſs. 


p The inven- 
tion of wir ? 
Ik: engins 


butieth valor, 


4 Or Eudami- 
das rather. 


q It becom- 
meth not a 
clerk ry ſpeak 
of arms, 


keep them barrel: 1 will not (quoth he) empeach our enemies, bur that they way (4 1 ſee hg 
£0 abour it) willingly fight with us ſo many roſo many : andfinding thar their trench wanceg Tis 
little of þoth/ ends meeting and joihingrogether ; in that very diſtance and ſpace between, he 
his ſouldiers in bartel array, 'and ſo commingto encounter oneven hand, he defeated his enetni h 
When he died, he charged his ftiends to make no Image nor Statue ofhim: For'ifI have (quoth he 
(6)-done any thing in my life worthy of remembrance, that will be aſufficiem. monuthenc andme. 
morialfor me after my death ; if ni6t, all the Statutes and images in the world ſhallneyer be able 9 
perpetuatemy memory, 7G es IG A ah 

'' Archidanins the firlt time that ever he ſaw the ſhot diſcharged our of an engin, or batterins wv. 
which had been newly brought our of Sicily, cryed out aloud: (p) Hercules the proweſſe +/\wy 
loer of man I ſee well now is gone forever, | OR. 

When Demadermocking at the Lacedemonian Courtilaſles, ſaid merrily; That they wereſo lit 
arid ſhotr, as that the juglers and players ar leget-demain, were able ro ſwallow them down while 
as they be. Api the younger anſwered very fitly and ſaid: Yertas ſhorras they be, theLacedeng. 
nians canreach their enemies very well with them, The Ephoricharged him upon a timeto deliver 
vp his ſovildiers into the hands of a Traitor 3 I will bewaxe Itrow (quoth he) to. commit another 
mans Souldiers trohim who betraied his own, | | 

iCleom n 5 when one promiſed to give him certain cocks of the game, ſo courageous, thatth 
would with fighting die inthe place and never giveover : Give menot (quoth he)thoſe that wil 
die themſelves, bur ſuch rather as in fight will make others to die, * 

Ped-retus miſſing the place to be choſen one of the great Councel conſiſting of three hundred, te. 
turned from the aſſembly very jocond. merry, and imiling: Iam well appayed (quoth he) that in 
the City of Sparta there be found three hundred better men and moreſuſticient then my ſelfe, 

D:monidas being by the Maſter of the Revels ſer in the laſt place of theDahce: Well fare thy hear 
(quoth he) rhou haſt deviſed a good means to make this place honourable, T. 

Nicoftra: us Captain ofthe Argives. being ſollicited by Archidamas to take a good round ſumne 
of money for to deliver up unto him by treaſon, aplace whereof he had the keeping, with apromil 
alſo, that he ſhould eſpoule and wed what Damoſel he would himſelfe chuſe in all Sparta, exceptino 
thoſe of the Blood-Royal, made him this anſwer : You are not (quoth he) of the race of Hy 
cnles; forthat Hercyleswentthorow the worid, puniſhing, andputting to death in all places, mi 
lefaftors, and wicked perſons 3 but you go about to make thoſe naught and lewd who ategoodal 
honelt, "Y ' n 


* E;davonidas ſeeing in the great School Academy, Xenocrates an an-ient man _—_— 


young Scholars, Students in Philoſophy, and underſtanding that ke ſought for vertue: And-wha 
willhe uſe vertue (quoth he) if he have nor yerfound It ? Another time hearing a Philoſopher 
maintainthis Paradox :- That a learned Sage was on! y a good Captain: Brave words(quothhe)ad 
a marvellous poſition ; but the beſtis, he thar hojdeth ir, never in his life heard (9) the ſound ofz 
crumpetin the camp, LIT | | | 

Antiochzs, one ofthoſe controllers in Sparta, named Ephor:, being advertized that King Phily 
hadgiven unto the Meſſenians their Territory: Bur hath he withal (quoth he) otven them the 
means to vanquiſh'in battel when they ſhall be put to it, for to defend the ſame ? 

Antalcidas anſwered untoan Athenian who termed theLacedemonians ienotant perſons: Indeed 
(quorth he) it may well be ſo, for weare the only men who have learned of you no evil, Ancthet 
Athenian conteſted with him and ſaid 3 we have driven you many a time trom the River Cephiſ#s 
which is in Attica: bur he replied again and ſaid: And we never yet chaſed you from the Riet 
Eurotas Which' is neer Lacedemon, There was a certain Rhetorician would needs rehearſean Oration 
which hehad made concerning the praiſe of Hercules; Why (quoth he ) was there ever anymsn 
that blamed, or deſpiſed him ? | 

| So long as Epaminondas was Captain General of the Thebans, there was never ſeen in his Camp 
any oftheſe ſudden fooliſh frights, without any certain cauſe, which they call Panigue Terrores, He 
was wontto lay, that no death was ſo honourable asto die in the wars: Alſo that a man of arms0t 
warriovr ought to keep his body not exerciſed after the manner of Champions, for to be {air 
full 3 bur rather hardened withtravel, and made lank as becometh good ouldiers, Helovedrhett- 
fore to ficht with thoſeenemies who were corpulent; , and ſuch ſouldiers as he found in his owne 
bands grofle and far, he would be ſure to caſhire and diſplace them, if it werefor nothing elſe : Fol 
he was wontto ſay ofthem, that three or four bucklers would hatdly cover their grand-panchy 
which bare our ſo bigthatthey could not ſee for it their privy parts, Moreover, ſo firi& andpie- 
ciſe he was in hislivins, and hated ſomuch all excefle and ſuperfluity, that one time above there 
being bidden to ſupper by one of hisneighbors, when he ſaw in the houſegreat proviſion of viands, 
cates, junquets, comfurures and ſweet perfumes, he ſaid unto him: Thad thought you made 2 
ſacrifice. and not an expenſe of ſaperfluity,and ſowent his way and wouldnot Ray upper. When the 
head Cook or Clerk of the Kitchengave up his account unto him, and other his companion*W E 
vernment, of their ordinary charges for certaine dayes: he miſliked nothing in his Bill vir 
the great quantity of Oyle that was ſpent ;' and when his Collegues wondered that hee (hou 
fareſoatthat; he ſaid unto them :' That it was nor the coſt and expenſe that hee Roodup®D) 
bur onely this, that ſo much Oyle ſhould go down mens throats, The City of 7 beberupona my. 
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madea great publick feaſt, and beſides, privately they were all in their banquets, inviting one an- 


other, and meeting In companies to make metry tggether : he contrariwiſe all this while, without 
J 


=> 67 ointed with oyl and ſweet perfumes, or clad in his beſt cloaths, all penfive and (ad, 
big SE thorow the City:and when one of his familiar friends who mer him,wondered there- 
_ and wouldneeds know why he went ſoaloneand our of order and formality ; Marry (quoth 
he) char you all might in ſecurity follow your drinking and good cheer, and not to be troubled 
with thinking of apy other cares, He had cauſed a mean man and of baſe condition to be pur in pri- 
ſon for ſome light treſpaſſe that he had committed, and Pelopidas requeſted him for to let him at 
1aroe, but he denied him flatly ; howbeir afterwards a woman whom he loved, intreated him, and 
archer ſuic he granted his liberty, ſaying: That in ſuch petry favours and curteſies as theſe it became 
him to gratifie Concubines and Harlots; but nor Generals and great Warriours, When the Lace- 
demonians came with a puiſlant power to make cruel war uponthe Thebans, there were brought 
Oracles unto the Thebans from ſundry parts, ſome promiſing the victory, others menacing an over- 
throw: he went up therefore into the tribunal ſeat and commanded, that rhe Oracles ot he ws, 
ſhould be ſer uponche right hand, and thoſe of diſcomfiture on the left: when they were thus dif- 
poſedand beſtowed, he itoodup, and in this wiſe ſpake unto the Thebans : If you will be dire- 
&ed by your Captains, ſhew obedience to them, and withall, put ona reſolution and good heart 
to encounter your enemies 3 theſe here, ({hewing thegood Oracles on the right hand) be yours 3 
bu if for want ofconrage you caſt doubts and ſtart back for fear of perils, thoſe there (pointing 
tothe bad Oracles on the left hand) are tor you, Afterwards as he led the Army into the field, for 
romeet with the Lacedemonians, it beganto thunder ; whereat they that were neereſt unto him 
aked, what he thought this might preſage and fignifie : Surely (quoth he) it berokenerh thus 
much ; that God hath attomiſhed ourenemies, and put their brains out of remper, who having 
fach commodious places neer unto them for to encamp in, have pitched here where they are, Of 
all the honourable and happy fortunes that ever befell unto him, he ſaid ; This was moſt to his 
hearts joy and contentment 3 that he had deteated the Lacedemonians in the battel at Lenftres, 
whiles his own father that begar him, and mother who bare him were both alive. Beinga man 
wi.o otherwiſe all his life time uſed to be ſeen abroad, fine. near,and well annointed, with a cheer- 
ful and merrycountenancealſo 3 the morrow after the ſaid battel, he came forth into the publick 


; Place, all foul, ſullied, heavy andpenfive ; whereupon his friends by and by were in hand with him 


to know, whether any ſinilter accident was come unto him: None (quoth he) bur I perceived ye- 
erday that for the joy of my victory, my heart was lifted up more thenit ought, and therefore to 
day Ido (r) abate and corre&rhat which was the day betore too exceſſive and our of order:know- 
ing full weil that the Spartans uſed to cover and hide as much asthey conld ſuch misfortunes, and 
being defirous to make them ſee and acknowledge the great lofſe and overthrow which they had 
ſuſtained, hewould not in any wiſe permit them to gather theirdead all rogether, and pile them 
up in oneentice heape 3 but to every City hee gave leave one atter another ro entetre them ; by 
which it appeared, that there were more of the Lacedemonians ſlain by a thouſand, Jaſoz a 
Prince and Monarch of Th-ſſulia, being allied and confederate with the Thebans, came one day in- 
totheCity of Thebes, and ſent to Epaminondas a preſent of two thonſand pieces of Gold, knowing 
that indeed he was exceeding poor : this Gold would nor he receive at his hands ; but the firſt 
timeaſterchat he ſaw Jaſoz, hecameunto him and ſaid: You begun twice to offer meinjury; and 
inthe meanwhile he borcowed ofa certain Burgeſle of the City fifty drams of Silver, for to defray 
the charges of a journey, or expedition which he intended; and therewith entred in Arms and in- 
vaded Peloponveſus, Afrer this, when the great King of Perſia ſent him thirty chouſand!.pieces: of 
Gold called Dariques, he was diſpleaſed highly with Diomed:s, and ſherply checked him, asking 
himifhe had nndercaken ſo great a voyage, thinking to bribe and corrupt Epaminondas 3 and with 
that commanded him to deliver thismeſlage back untothe King his Maſter ; Thar ſo far forth as 
he intended and procured good unto the Thebans, heſhould make reckoning of him to be his 
iriend wichoutanypenny coſt ; bur if he wrought or praRtced any lofſe or diſpleaſure unto them, 
he would be his enemy, When the Argives wereentredinto league and amity with the Thebans, 
thoſe of ..thexs ſent their Embaſlzdours into Arcadie, to aſlayifrhey could draw the Arcadians'to 
hide withthem:: So theſe Embaſladours beoan to charge and accuſe untothem, as well the Argives 
as the Thebans, inſomuch, as Cal:;ftratus the Orator, who was their ſpeaker, upbraided both Cities, 
and hit chem in the teech with Oreſtes and Oedipus: then Epaminondas who fat in this aſſembly of 
Councel, roſeup and ſaid : We conteſlſe indeed (my maſters) thar in times paſt there was in our 
ity one parricade who killed his own Farher,like as another in Argos who mutdered his own Mo- 
ther; bur when we had.chaſed and baniſhed them for committing theſe fas, the Arhenians 
received rhem both, And when the Spartans had charged the Thebans with many grear and 
5icvons mpneations:,.. Why., my Maiters of Sparta'(\quoth Epaminondas) theſe Thebans'; if 
they have done nothing elſe, . yet thus much: chey have effe&ed, that you have forgotten your 
=7a_ of ſhort ſpeech and uſing few words,. - The Athenians had contracted alliance and amity 
kite | Alexander the Tyrant of Pheresin Theſſalia, a mortal enemy ofthe Thebans, and who pro- 
Fon tothe Athenians forto ſerve them fleſh in the market ar halfe an obo/z a pound weight: 
ms wer noch Epaminondas) will furniſh the Athenians with wood enough for nothing, to 
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will fell and cut down allthe- trees growing in that Country, Knowing, wellenoneh't "208 
tians were loft tor idlenefle, hedetermined and adviſed ro bo them continually ny etetics | 
now' when the time approached for the eleQtion of Governours, and that they were made: 
chuſe him their Beotarches, that 1s to ſay, the Ruler of Bxotia: Be well advijed my Maſters ( - 
he) what ye do, whiles it lieth in your hands; for if youele&me your CaptainGenera] make re 
reckoning, that to war you-ſhall, He was wont to callthe country of Beotia, becaule ir lieth In 
and open, the ſtage and icaffold of war, ſaying that it was impoſhiblefor theinhabiranrs to ke q 
hold it, ſo long asthey had not one hand within their ſhield, and the other on their ſword, 
brias the Captain ofthe Athenians havingput tofoile and deteated ſome few Thebans aboutCy; ” 
(who for heat of fight had rundisbanded and our of array) made a bravado : for which ey * 3a 
if he had won ſome great field, he cauſed a Tropheeto beerected in memorial of this victory; wi 
as Epaminondas ſcoffed andiaid: That he ſhould not have fer upa rropheum there, bur rather 
hecateſium, that is toſay, the Statue of Proſerpina, for thatin times paſt, it was an ordina thin 
to ſet up the image of Proſerpinain manner ofa croſle, arthe firſtcarrefour or meeting ofcro Soon, 
which was found neer unto the gate ofa Ciry, When one broughr' him word that the Athenial 
had ſentan Army into Peloponneſus bravely ſer out and appointed with new armonr:. Now fre 
(quorth he) A»tigenidas wiil weep and figh when he knoweth once that Tel; hath gotten him ge 
flutes and pipes to play upon: now this Tells was a bad minſtrel, and Antigenidasan excellent = 
fician: He perceived upon a time that his Eſquire or ſhield-bearer had received a good peece of mo- 
ney for the ranſome ofa priſoner, which was in his hands ; whereupon he ſaid unto him Gireme 
my ſhield, bur go thou thy wayes and buy thee a Tavern or Victualling houſe, wherein thou mayes 
lead the reſt of thy life, for I ſee well, that thou wilt no more expoſe thy ſelfe to the dinger of 
war as before-time, ſince thou art now become one of thele rich and happy men of the world. ke 
was oncedemanded the queſtion, whom he reputed ro bethe beſt Caprain, himſelfe, Cabrias. or 
Iphicrates, his anſver was : Ir 1s hard to judge, (o long as we all ([) bealive. Ar his return Fe 
the Country of Laconia, he was judicially accuſed for a capitol Crime, together with other Caprains 
joined in Commiſſion with him, for holding their charge longer by four months then the Lang 
allowed: as for his Companions and Collegues aboveſaid, he willed them to derive all the fat 
from themſelves, and lay it upon him, as if he had forced them ſo ro do; -bur in his own defence 
he pleadedthus : (+) Albeit I cannot deliver better words then 1 have performed deeds, yet if 
be compelled (as I fee I am) toſay ſomewhat for my ſelfe before the Judges, I requeſt thus much 
at their hands, thatif they bedetermined to put me rodearh, they- would command to beener- 
ven upon the ſquare column or pillar ofmy Sepulchre, my condemnation and the cauſe thereof, to 
the end that all the Greeks might know how Epaminondas was condemned to dye; for that he ha 
forced the Thebans againſt their wills, to waſte and burnthe Country of Laconia, which in fire 
hundred years before had never beenforraged nor ſpoiled; alſothat he had repeopled the City «f 
HMeſſene two hundred and thirty years after ithad been deſtroyed and left deſert by the Lacedems- 
nians:Item,that he had reunited,concorporated and brought into one leagye all the States & Cities 
of Arcadiaz and laſt of all.that he had recovered and reſtored untothe Greeks their liberty ; toral 
theſe a&s have been atchieved by us inthis voyage ; The Judges when they heard this ſpeechofhis, 
roſe from the bench, and went our ofthe Courr laughing heartily ; neither would they ſo muchas 
receive the voices or verdicts to be given up againlt him, Afrer the laſt battel that ever he fouoht, 
wherein he was woundedtodeath; being brought into his Tent, he called firſt for Diophanti;, and 
after him for /e/idas, but when he heard thatthey were both flain, he adviſed the Thebans to 
compound and grow toan (x) agreement with their enemies, as if they had not one Caprain mote 
that knew how tolead them to theWar ; and in truth, the evenr did verifie his words, and bare 
witneſſe with him that he knew his Citizens beſt of any man, | 
Pelopidas joint Captain with Epaminondas in the charge of Buotia, when his friends found fault 
with hisnegle© in one thing right neceſlary, to wit, the gathering of a maſſe of money together : 
Money indeed (quoth he) 1s neceſlary, butfor ſuch an oe asthis Nicomedes here, ſhewing poor 
cripple, maimed, lame and impotent in hand and foor, When he departed from Thebesuponatime 
ro a battel, his wife prayed him to have a regard unto his own ſafety: This is (quothhe/}'ati ad- 
vertiſem.nt fit for others 3 as fora Captain who hath the place of command, he is robe put. in 
mind for to ſave thoſeunder his charge, and not himſelfe, To one of his fouldiers, whoſaidunto 
him: We are fallen among our Enemies: And why (quoth he) are we fallen among thei more 
then they among us, Moreover, being trecherouſly held priſoner,and keprin irons during Truce, 
againſt the law of Arms, by Alexander tyrant of the Phereans, hegrew to heat; and gave him {ome 
hard words, calling him perjured Traitor : whereupon the Tyrant asked himifhe made ſogreat haſte 
to-die : Yea (quorh he)to the end thatthe Thebans may be more provoked againſt thee, andthat 
ſomuch theſoonerthou mayelt be puniſhedfor thy diſloialty, Thebe the Tyrants wife carpe to yilit 
him in priſon, and ſeeing him, ſaid chat ſhe marvelled hojy he could beſo jocund, being'as he was, 
a priſoher and bound with chains : Yea, but I rather wonder at you, that being as you are, 4berty 
and; not bound, yoncan endure {uch a wicked wretchas Alexander. When Epaminondas had del 
vered him'out of priſon,. he ſaid thathe-rook himſelfe tmuch beholden to Alexander: For now 


| (quoth he) by his means I havemadea trial ofmy felfe and my reſo]urion,” more rheri ver, before, 


and namely, how my heart is ſecled not againſt the fear of war only, butalſo ofdeath, Frcs 
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Marius Curius, When one of his ſouldiers complai _ 
enemies, he had given to every ſonldiervery 46 my pes Fer frond cg? IIS 20m ns 
greateſt part of the ſaid demeanes: I would it were Gods will ( L Pres b od, eCommon-weale the 
= an who thought that land bur little, which is ſufficient ro Aa og at there were not a Ro- 
S$amnites, afrer that he had vanquiſhed them in a battel, ſent un hi OCT Neg, 18 
-old :him they found fitting by the fire fide, tending the p Pggt wo = as a preſent, a good fim of 
50 henthe Sampite Embafſadors tendered unto «hang x. - _ e boiled certain Raperoors : 
Thache who could cortent himlelfe with ſuch a ſupper, had lp _ ap pn them this anſwer: 
thought 1tmore honourable ro commandthem who hadthe gold c BE of gold: allothat hee 
© C. Fabricius hearing of the overthrow that King Pyrrhas "Fs en s ave gold himſelfe, 
bus had overcome Levinus, an Fes obs Bplrcnes veonihed - ou tne Romans,* ſaid?That Pyr- * Some reade 
"has to treat for the deliverance of certain Romansraken priſoner ing Being ſent unto Pyr- © EG. 
ofgold, but hewouldnot receive it 3 the next morrovw b rrhas y; , oF offered him a greatſurn be * 
lephant which he had, ſhould be brought and ſer juſt behing F WREOO ed that the greateſt E- Rnlegiest had 
"> 1thar ſuddenly he ſhouldbe forced W. omg? crea a' _ without his knowledge, overcome he 
curning him abour,and looking behind him.began to ſmile and : Net we : whereat Fabricius © 
this beaſt thy Elephant to day, harh once aſtonied me, Pyrrh Fa I _— OY yelierday phi 
"ike his part and Ray with him, with promiſe chat = a ferns, a to have perſwadcd him to 
che affairs nextunto himſelfe ; but he anſwered him in this ſort 3 T his . mo in managing of 
pedient for you * and why ? whenthe Epirotes ſhall know us both il: « cc295 oj, omen onacbint 
then youto betheir King, When Fabricius was created Conſul of R ons any he re-entry 
- an wrote unto him aLetter, wherein he madepromiſe unto him —_— wa Pyrrbus his PhyliCt- 
with poyſon if he would, Fabricius ſent the very ſame lerter inc in 1 the King his Mater 
willing him to ſee, by that, how his judgment ſerved nor him well negro y unto King Pyrrhus, 
his enemies and his triends, When this ambuſh was diſcovered rd pom and to make choice of 
which Was laid for his life, hecanſed the "EF" Phyſician = mg an , _ thus unto Pyrrhus, 
Romans whom he had priſoners, unto Fabricius without an k w ended, and ſent back thoſe 
would not receive them from him as in free gift ; forhe —__ Alikew! quads aairag—cs 
remainedpriſoners with him 3 which hedid, tor that he 7 mm as many of his men who 
at his hands by way of reward, or recompenſe for diſcloſing thi , f © or 6h rokep any: cg 
icnor mach cogratibe King Frhar anddo him a pleaſi ing the foreſaid Treaſon: for hee did 
that the Romans praiſed his death by treacher PRIN 20 5 ES ON By WO 
tne. y> whom they could not vanquiſh by ver- 
Falins Maximus not willing to fic : | ; 
his = 4 _ by that A =—- _ bo agrees Yer bel —__ gre _ ” 
asl ougr e dogge and followed him keeping the ronotrvt - jy went aWayes 
 otherwhiles, bucevermore having hi & 299" 06s. ney bang, rf, 25a and hilly grounds, coaſting him 
_—_ , _ called him the pos. Huy: jean ag Dann ann onte —— mocked 
perkiſted ſtill continually in his delignes and counſels particu! > + m9n9a Ber OP pr Hy 
Thathe whoconld nor abi Mt PaTtiICular to himſelf, ſaying thus ro his friends, 
ard then he who fled S ata" ver _— VOPR OTC OREN; RAE SMT CON 
diſcomfited certain of his enemies; = Roms as rings. ; Germ ow tine, ha 
man gave out of Minzntizs, thathe indeed was a man wo io of Bowe) wu Oy TONE Oe. EVErY 
more the proſperity than man worthy of K-23 he ſaid: Thar he feared | 
aſa; ee prgur-agrograrr yr rk Ale hep pare ae 
_ left rores bodies dead behind them, F abies cis hs cons x ngs m_ —_ _— - 
im out of this peri : : e, and not only dehvered 
57 Me as ING Ki = ng —_—_ --==x ; berenpon pas _ won unto 
on the tops of themountaines, how it would  Ieeang as 1 01d this cloud hoveringup- 
ourheads? Afterthe overthrow atC Kg B ne time or other poure down a good ſhowre upon 
CA A es Es _ when he was choſen Conlul of Rome, together with 
ohtine with Annibal; ragious man, who defired nothing more then ever to bee 
iy ih Amt he wasofa comrar mind and hoped ha je ere nofongh with 
Amnibalwould oftentimes fay : That he f - rpms would of it felfe come ro nothing 3 fo as 
ins who was ever fightin I vas told hi EY ene Pavner What: FOREUT NOT, Ten the act Aooree?- 
ſteal out by nicht, forth f che C: f phy ohnþerajeet rote oh erg Prog Age eons hag 
Wiſehe heard fay, that the =_ ah -þ the love of a woman whom he uſed ro vilit, but other- 
© gave commandment that the wo : pra mod tanned debug oe bars 1M 
Fon. as penny rrp anda upon whom this ſouldier was ſo enamoured. ſhou.d be ſe- 
he ſere forthe nee s knowledge attached and broughtunto him :now when ſhe wascome 
difiolins, aha uldter aforeſaid: Tam advertiſed (quoth he)thar thou againſt the Laws of mili : 
d] man A | WS OI M1 tary 
x y timesto lie our of the Camp 3 and Iunderſtand likewiſ ; 
HO gg > Res" | erſtand likewiſe full well, that ſerring 
pace eg» le pood cron tnehnrplof hy rod En Te 
g00d pawn an _ alt abide and tarry with me, fo 
come forth => pen A pra on ſhalr not ſtart ; and with that hy cauſed the or 1.208 = 
a the City of Taremun wide wt imo his hands ro be his wedded Wie, _ Auxibl held 
ve garriſon, ſaving only the Caſtle, but Marcellns by 2 wile 
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and ſubtile ratageme, trained him asfaras he could from thence, and then returning with all exe. 
dition, was malter of the whole town, and ſacked it: inthe execution of which ſervice his Scribe 
or Chanceltor asked him what ſhould be done with the ſacred images of the gods among the reg of 
che pillage : Marry let us leave (quoth he) unto the Tarentines their gods, being thus angred 4x 
they are with them, When 24, L:vir:s, who had the keeping of the Caltle,vaunted and boaſted tha 
by his meanes the City was won, allthe reſt who heard him, laughed and mocked him ; bur Fj. 
2 anſwered : Thou ſaielt truth indeed, for it thou had(i nor loft it once, I had neverrecoyered ir 
again, After he was ftepped farin years, his Son was choſen Conſul, and as he was giving audience 
in open place, and diſpatching certain publick affairs in the preſence of many, Fabins his Father he. 
ins mounted on horieback, came toward him: but the Son ſent one of his Liftors, or Huſhershe. 
fore. ro command him to alight from his horſe: whereat all the reſt there preſent were abaſhed 
and thought ir a great ſhameandunſeemly fight : but the old man diſmounting quickly from his 
horſe, came toward his Sonasfaſt as his years would give him leave, embraced him and {aid ; Thoy 
halt well done my Son, to know whom thou doſt govern, and toſhew that thou art not ignorant 
what the greatneſſe is ofthar charge which thou haſt undertaken, | | 

Scipiotheelder, whenſoever he wasat any leiſure and repoſe either from milirary affairs, Or p0« 
litick government, employed all thattime 1n his private ſtudy at his book; whereupon he was wont 
ro ſay: That when he was alone; he had the moſt company ; and when he was at leiſure, he had 
greatelt buſineſle, After he had won by aflault the City of New Carthage in Spain, ſome of his ſoul- 
diers brought a moſt beautiful Damoſel taken priſoner, and her they offered unto him: I would 
receive her willingly (quoth he) ifI were a private perſon, bur beingas1 am, a Captain Genera] 
Iwill none ofher, Lying at ſiege before a certain City * fituated in a loy place, and over which 
might beſeen the Temple of Veaus, he gave order unto them, that by vertue of Writs were to 
make appearance in Court, that they ſhould come and plead before him within the ſaid Temple, 
wherethey ſhould have audiencethe third day after 3 which he made good, tor before that day he 
had for:edrhe City, When one demanded of him being in S:cily, ready tro embark and paſſe over 
to Africk, upon what confiden-e he preſumed ſo much tocrofle the Seas with his Armado againi 
Ca-thage : See you not here (quoth he) 300, men how they diſport and exerciſe themſelves armed 
allin military feats of Arms, along an high Tower ſituate upon the Sea fide ? Itell you, there isnor 
one of all this number, bur if I bid him, willcunup to the top of this Tower, and caſt himſelfe 
down from rheyce with the head forward, Being paſſed over Sea, and ſoon after Maſter ofthe jeid; 
when he had burnt the Camps of his Enemies, the Carthaginians ſent immediarely unto him an 
Embaſſage to treat of peace < 1n which Treaty it was con. luded, that they ſhovldquir all their vel- 
ſels at Sea, abandon their Elephants, and belides pay a good grofſe ſum of money : Bur ſo ſoonas 
Annibal was retired out of Tray into Africk,, they repenred themſelves of theſe capitularions and 
conditions, for the truſt which they had 1n the forces and perſon of 4»»iba/: whereof Scipwo being 
advertiſed, ſaid unto them: Thar alchough they would perform the Arricles of the foreſaid agree- 
ment, yer the accord ſhould nor ſtand tor good, unlefle over and abore they paid 5000, Talents, 
becauſe they had ſent for Annibalto come over, Now after thatthe Carchaginians had been var- 
quiſhed by him in open barrel, they ſent new Embaſladours forto rxear of peace again 3 but hecom- 
manded them preſently to depart, for thathe would nevergive them audience, unlefle they brought 
back unto him L, Terentius a Knight of Rowe, anda man of worth and honour, who by the for- 
tune of War was taken priſoner, and fallen intothe hands of the Carthaginians : now when they 
had brought Terentivs, he cauſed him ro fit cloſe by his fide in the Councel, and then gave heat- 
dience to the foreſaid Embaſſadours, and granted them peace, Afterwards when he entred Rome 
in triumph for this vi&ory 3 theſaid Terentirs followed hard after his triumphant Charriot, wet- 
ring a Cap of Liberty on his Head, like an affranchiſedlave, andavowing that he held his freedom 
by him ; and when Scipio was dead. unto all thoſe thataccompanied his corps when ic was Cttt- 
ed forth to Sepulture, Terentius allowed rodrink a certain kind of Mede, made of Wine and Ho- 
ney: andfor all other complements belonging to an honourable Funeral, hee rook order with 
oreat diligence ; bur this was performed afterwards, Moreover, when King Antiochus ſaw that 
the Romans werepaſſed gver into 4/54, witha puiflant Army to make war upon him, he ſenchs 
Embaſſidours to Scipio, for to Enter into a Treaty of peace, unto whom he anſwered: Thisyol 
ſhou'd have done bileee. and not at thispreſent, now that your King and Maſter hath already re- 
ceived the bit of the bridle in his mouth,and the ſaddle with the rider upon his back, TheSenatehad 
oranted ont a Commiſſion unto him that he ſhould take forth certain money our of the publick 
cheſt and chamber of the City: but when the Treaſurers would not ſuffer him that day to op 
the Treaſury. for tobe furniſhed rom thence ; he ſaid, He wouldbe ſo bold as open it himſelfe; 
Which (quoth he) I may well do, conſidering thatby my means it was kept faſt ſhur and locked firfty 
for the great quantity of gold and filver which I have cauſed to be brought into it, Petiliws and 
Ogintus, two Tribunes of the Commons, accuſed him before the people. and laid many grievous 
matrers to his charge 3 but he in ſtead of pleading his own cauſe, and juſtifying himſelfe, (aid thus D 
My Maſters of Rowe, upon ſuch a day as this, Idefeatedin battel the Carthaginians and Am al, 
and therefore will I 00 my ſelfedire&Mly from hence with a chaplet of flowers upon my head, Up 
into the Capito! to ſacrifice and givethanks unto F-piter tor my victory 3 mean while, whoſoever 
willgive his voice either for or againlt me, lethimdoas he thinketh good: and having thus = 
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he went out of the Court, and all the people followed after him, leaving his accuſers to plead there 
their fil cothe bare walls. : : ; 
T. Quintins, immediately upon his comming tothe management of State affaif$, grew to ſuehre- 
tation and renoun» that betore he had been dile, Prztour, or Tribune of the common-weale, 
= was choſen Conſul of Rowe, who being ſent as Captain and Lieutenant General for thepeop:e 
of Rome, co Wat againſt Philip King of Macedo3ia, was counſeled and perſyaded ro a parie and 
-ſonalconference firſt with him : Philipfor the betterſecurity of hs own pctſon, demanded of 
im hoſtages Becauſe (quoth he) the Romans have here manycaptives bet:des you, bur the Ma- 
cedonians have none but my ſelte: No marvel indeed (quoth Q#:ztizs) that you are hereby your 
ſelfe alone, for you have done to death all your kinsfolk and friends, After that he had vanquiihed 
n barrel King Philip, be cauſed proclamationto be made in the tolemnity of the Itthmian games : 
That he reſtored ali the Greeks to their ancient |iberties and full freedom, to live from that day 
forward according to their own Laws 3 and thereupon the Greeks cauſed ail the Romans to bee 
ſought out throughout all Greece, who had been !oId thither for flaves during the wars with Ann:- 
bal, and having redeemed and bought them again ont of their maſters hands for 500, dramsa poll, 
they preſented them unto him as a freegift 3 theſefollowed him in his trrinmph, with Caps upon 
their heads, as the cuſtome was of ſuch ſlaves as were newly affran. hiſed and endued with berry, 
The Acheans were minded and fully purpoſed to enterpriſe theconquelt of the Iſle Za:wmthys: But 
he admoniſhed them not to go forth of Peloponreſus, unlefle they would put themielves into evi- 
dentdanger, like unio the Tortoues, when they {iretch torth their heads ont of their ſhels, When 
the brute was blown over all Greece that King Aztiochxs came with a mighty power, inſomuch 
25 all men wondered and were afraidto hear what numbers there were of touldiers and fighting 
men, and what diverſity of Armors they brought with them; hemade ſnch a ſpeech as rhis in the 
oeneral Councel of the Acheans : It was my chance (quoth he )upon a time to be lodged in the houle 
of an old hoſt and friend of mine within the City of Ch-alcies, and as I far with him at ſupper, I mar- 
velled how poſhbly he could come by fo many ſorts of Veniſon which I ſaw ſerved up to the boord 
before me; atlaltmine hoſt anſwered thar all was but Swines fleſh, and the tame altered by ſun- 
dry kinds of ſauces and variety of drefſing ; Semblably (quoth he) be you nor diſmaid and troubled 
at this great Army of King Antzochus whom you hear named, his menat Arms, and horiemen ar- 
med at all pieces, his light Horſe, his Petronels and Archers on horleback, and his tootmen; for all 
theſe be no more buir poor Syrians, men bornto ſervitude and ſlavery, and no better, differing one 
from another only in diverſity of harneſs and weapons, Phil;pemon was at that time Captain Ge- 
neral ofthe Acheans, who had a number ſufficient borh of horſe and foor, but he wanted money 
for their pay : whereat Q-intius merily ſcoffing; Philopemon (quoth he) hath hands and feer e- 
novgh, but he wants a belly 3 which jelt was indeed the more pleaſant, for that Philopemors body 
was1n truth naturally ſo ſhaper and made ſo flat, as if he had no belly ar al}, 
C. Domitins, he whom Sciziorhe grearlett in his place, next after his brother DL, Scipioin the war 
' againſt King Axtiochas 3 when he had viewed the Army of his enemies Rtanding in batrel-array, 
the Roman Captains who were about him, counſelled him with all expedition to give them battel, 
bur heanſwered them thus 3 Thar they had not day enough ro mafſa.re and hew' in peeces ſo ma« 
ny millions of men 3 to ſpoil alſo and make ptllage of their rents and baggave, and then to return 
when all was done into the Camp forto refreſh and look to themſelves ; ſo the morrow after hee 
charged upon them and {lew fifty thouſand enemies, | 
P. Licinius, a Conlul of Rowe, in one barrel of horſemen was vanquiſhed by King Peyſcus, and. 
loft about rwothouſand and eight hundred men, partly ſlain, and partly taken prifonets in the field: 
aiter which victory, Perſe: ſent unto the ſaid Conſul Embaſſadours ro treat of peace and attone= 
ment 31n which Treaty the condition which the vanquiſhed propoſed untothe conquerer was; That 
be ſhould tubmit himlelfe wholly and his whole eſtate unto the Romans, for to do with them ac- 
| Cording to their will and diſcretion, 


Paulus £mylins making ſuit for his ſecond Conſulſhip , was reje&ed and took repulſe : bur 


afterward when it was ſeen that the war againſt King Perſeus was drawn out in length. and like to 
hold long, through the 


ignorance; ſloth and idieneſſe of choſe Captains which were ſent with the 
Army ; the Romans choſe him Conſul for the ſecond time ; bur he ſaid unto them, Icon you no 
thank at all now, tor that you havenorele&ed me for to gratifie my leife {becauſe ſought for no 
office at this time) but in regardthat your {elves{tand inneed of a Captain, Being returned from 
the common Place into his own houſe , hefound a little danghrer that he had, named Terria, wee- 
ping andallblubbered with rears. What is the matter (quorh he) that my pretty Girle cryeth and 
weepeth thus: with that the Child ; O Father (quoth ſhe) our Perſeus is dead: (now alittle Pup- 
py ſhe had of that name :) In good hour be ir ſpoken my ſweer daughter (quoth he) I rake it for a 


any onond Frege of happy fortune, When he was arrived and come into the Camp, hefound 


hly intermeddle in the affairs properly pertaining to the Caprain, and in more matters then con- 
cerned them; he wil 


> fe. Ved (x) them to be quietand ft1]l, nor tobe dealing in ſuch things, bur only 
0 100k well to their ſwords. whether they were ſharp-edged and well pointed: As for the reſt 


(quoth he) I will provi - . : 
hens 544 1! provide theretore. Thoſe rhatkepr the night ſentinels, he commanded neither 


Cale 


e, and vaunting bravery on every hand of thoſe ſouldiers, who would bu- 
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ce, norweare Sword, to the end that knowing they had no meanes to fight, in ©: 
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caſe they ſhould be ſurprized bythe enemy, rhey ſhou'd be the more vigilant an we. 
ſtand ſleep, Aiter that he had paſſed over the bs in Macedonia, and UW pick with 
into the Camp, ke found his enemies ready ranged in battel-array before him : wherey } tered 
Naſica advidedhim to chargeour of hand: If1 were (quoth he) as young as you, 1 dnl Scipy 
theſame mind that you are 3 but now long experience torbidderh me to advance forwands 1 be of 
as I am, upon any journey againſt mine enemies, being ſer ironglyin ordinance of barre] gee, 
had tully defeated Perſexs 1n making feaſts ro his Alligs and Confederates, for joy ofyi& he 
ſaid: That ic belonged to one andrhe ſame skill and experience to know how to range ans Foe te 
rel againſt enemies, and to ſet our an acceprable feaſt for friends. Perſexs being his priſo = = 
earneſt ſuit, and humble ſupplication unto him) that he might not be led in his trium he Te "a 
(quoth he) in your ownpower O Perſexs: by which words he gave him good leave —_ ie 
lelfe away, Among thetreaſures of this King, there was found an infinite maſle of Gold = 
ver,wherof herouched nor one jotfor his own proper nſe;onely to Twbero his Son-in-law i » 
56 mn married his Daughrer, in honour ot his verrue he gave oneSilver Bowl, weighing five * La 
(by. the way) this is to benored, that (by report) this was the firſt piece of Silver plate ry ws 
came into the houſe ofthe e£x1y1:i, Oftour Children-males that hehad, two of the eldeſt h Phe 
givenaway before from himlelfe to be adopredinto other noble tamilies of Rowe, and of th don 
youngeſt which remained behindin his own houſe and name the one (being fourteen years of Ne 
died five dayes betore his triumph 3 the other (twelve years old) charged his life five da es : - 
whereat the peopleſorrowed, and tookit very heavily, bewailing and pitying his deſolate 5 
but he himſelfe went into the common Place to comfort them, ſaying ; That now from _ 
forth,he thought to be our ofallfear and danger in thebehalfe ofthe Common-wealth,ho —_ 
no infortunity would befal unto it ; for that himſelfe for them all, barethe heavyload of 14 ng 
Great pro. ©rcending upon ſo great proſperities which he hadatchieved forthe weal publick, () inthatfee 
ſperity is10 LUNE had derived and calt alldeipite upon his family alone, | 
be ſuſpave®.* Cato the elder, in a ſolemn ipeech before the people of Rome, reproving ſhary 
pride, there- their intemperance, rior, and ſuperfluous delicacies 3 Iknoy full (quorh he) thar ir is 20 we 
rye Me ., matter to ſpeak unto the belly which hath no ears, He ſaid alſo, that he wondered how fuch aCir 
with ſome could longtand, wherein a fiſh was ſold dearer then an ox. Alſo inveighing againltthe overmuch 
croles. liberty and power, which was generally given to women 3 All other men ( quorh he) doruke their 
wives, We rule all men, and our wives rule us. It was a ſpeech likewiſe of his 3 That he hadraher 
receiveno favourand grace when he had done any good ſervice, then not be puniſhed when he hid 
committed a fault : I pardon moreover (quoth he) allthoſe, who upon error or ignorance hare 
treſpaſſed, (z) bur Texcept my ſelfe, Furthermore, inſolliciting and moving the Mavikirates to 
ah - chaltiſe thoſe who offended the Laws, he plainly ſaid : That whoſoever had rule and avchority 
wiſe menſo {ufficient to reprefſe Malefators, ifthey did nor execute the ſame, were themſelves the authors 
_ and commanders of evil, He delivered thele yords moreover ; That young men who bluſhed 
when they were reproved. pleaſed him better then thoſe that looked pale: and that he covldnors- 
bide that Souldier, whoin his way as he waiked, waggeth his hands 3 in fight ſtirreth his feet ;and 
when he ſleepeth ſnorteth lowder then he hollowerth, as he encountreth his enemy, Item, thathe 
was a bad ruler, who knew not how to rule himſelte, He was of opinion, that every one ought to 
have more reverence of himſelte, then of any other perſon whatſoever ; forno man was everfrom 
himſelfe, Perceiving that many ther2 were who made ſute that their ſtatues might be erected: 1 
had rather (quoth he) that men ſhould ask another day, whythere was no image ſer up' for Cat, 
then why he had any, He counſeiled them who had power to do what they would, to ſpareand 
makemuch thereof, to the end that their liberty might laſt with them for ever, They who deprive 
a Honour ar. -Y EILUE (a) of honour, take away vertue (quoth he) from youth, He was of advice thatno man 
tends pon : ought to entreata Magiſtrate, or Judge in goodand juſt cauſes to maintain them , nor ſueunto 
pn them in bad and unrighr, as matters to paſſe-by or wink at them, His ſaying was : Thar injuſtice 
thereof, and wrong-doing, ifit brought no peril to him that committedit, yerit was dangerous to all orhets, 
He admomſhed old folk notto adde unto their age the toulneſle of vice: for char chey had defor- 
mities enough beſides, His opinion was, that anger and fury differed in nothing, bur that the os 
endured longer then the other, He was wont toſay that they were not lightly envied, who knew 
how to uſe their fortune witelyand with moderation: Forthat (quoth he) it 1s nor our perſon 
that is envied, but that which 1s abour us. Alſo they who are earneſt in ridiculous matters, make 
themſelves laughing Rocks in ſerious affairs, Over and belides , this was one of his Sage 
Sawes: Tharfair and commendable a&ions ought to meet with faire and laudable wordsto fer then 
forth, to the endthar they never be without the glory to them belonging. He reprehended the 
Citizens of Rome, for giving alwayes their voices to oneand rhe ſame perſon, at the elections 0 
their Magiſtrates: For it ſhould ſeem {quoth he) in ſo doing, thar either you do not much eſteem 
the honour of Magiſtracies, or elſe that in your judgement you have not men ſufficient enough 
and worthy to bear them, He madeſemblant upon a time, that he had ingreat admiration the 
ſtrength of one who ſold and made away his lands that lay along by the ſea coaſt, as being 2 Mi 
moremighty and puiſſantthen the very ſea: For (quoth he) chat which the ſea undermineth, eat 
eth, and waſterh by lictle and little. this good fellow hath ſwallowed ind devoured all at oe 
When he food to be choſen Cenſor, and ſaw that othee of his competitors and concur 
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anddown.glavering.eloſing, and 
exudged up. elavexing.glohing, and flattering tothe people for to infinuate themſelves into 


” 


theic 000d fayour and grace:he Contrartwiſe went crying out; 
 roorous and hard-hearted Phytclan, borh tp Pra Pang oe pe anda an 4 pry 
then a firong purgation: and, therefore they werenorro ch ut off jome patt, and alſo to give 
] "OIRALE, of ARS uſe one who was moſt gracious, | 
him that was molt 1evere5 thus, whiles he made theſe remon{trances, h h: gracious, bur 
all thereft, 1o reaching youngmen for to fight valiantly and with Ky Ss imſclie choſenbefore 
oftentimes frighted the enemy,more then the ſword, the tongue lo OIILIRE Thats wo! 
cauſed him to take his heeies and run away, . Whiles hewarredin s, hoo prayers from 
along the River Burzs,he was in. great danger, by.reaſon of agr P ys againſt rhoſe who inhabic 
1 aras againli bim:3 neither could he be nth I I, 4 ry ty 1 ay of enemies who were 
ans, who for ro 1uccour hina demanded two hundred Trio: n k —_ ut-from the Celtiberi- 
ans Ent yeeld that he ſhould make docs greg \ wy the other Roman Captaines 
their hire and lallary 3 but Cato, faid 3 Th | e barbarous Nations of this money for 
| 0, ey were much deceived and our of the way ; for if : 
(quoth he) we ſhall be able to, pay them, not of our own, but of ou whe y ; tor ltwe win 
day. there will be none left eitherto be payed, or to call Ap "4 "voi ogra goods ; if we loſe the 
rhen he had been dayes there (according as he ſaid himſelte) fs ns; - = more towns in Spain, 
for his own ue. no more then hedideat and drink ; but be divid > of a1l that ipoile andpitlage 
ſouldiers a pound weight bs. Tues + That © wore bow _ and dealt toevery one of his 
of war with filver in their purſes, then a ous :hoold ; foi er that many ſhouid return home out 
- -1, NEG SHLD AION. THIER » tor that Rulers and Captains ove 
orow rich themſelves by their Provinces and places of govern . Captains ovght norto 
olory, 1n that expedition of voyage of his, he had RES ft cament 1n any thing but in honour and 
Z cho... anethere. was who hong ln denadn Sa in his = five of his own ſcrvitors 3 
malter had intelligence thereof, betore thar ever he cone his fGobe } T_T TO 
Sciz.o ſurnamed Africanus, prayed him to favour the caui pes t he hung and ſtrangled himſelfe. 
"tobe goodunro them, namely, thar they might b auies 8 oy baniſhed and fugitive Acheans, 
country ; bur he made ſemblance + oe _ on __ey S and reſtored again to their own 
\hen he ſaw that the matter was followed hotly inthe 4 oreat _ and regard to ſuch affairs ; and 
debare abonr it, he Rood up'and (aid : wap pigh rrank Ne ted - that there grew much ſpeech'and 
dleto dov, welic hers and fpend al the long day diſputing aboue _—  —__— 
= forſooth,to know whether they ſhall be rn} nn ver rg Lax * beard om nt _ 
earers here, or by thoſethere, - NR uriai by Our FOIters and Coarle- 
enrnhr, orb thochre, Train Abs wane cents nec, inthe Pee 
red any ſoleeciſme or incongrpity i : = im, if he had commit- 
Cen ns ae To wat nt Ren 
inanceand Commandment ofthe Hich Commiſſion of th * e that by the (5) Ot- 
Eſtates gh Commiſſion of the Amphy&tiones, who were the chief 
— - 4 he had been compelled againlt his will, ro enterpriſe and go in hand with he 
Scipiothe younger; in four 6 OE xv EE 
tile Ka is - NN OY I En —_— eberad nor yer 
tae oa ag nag ye MAIS nceas h15 mighr ſ:em to be, 
Randinothe Ci rypound weight of filver plate, and two of gold, notwith- 
—_ morn Loh h e Oe _ in his hand, and he had enriched his ſouldiers more then 
any much ado would not terurn = & > ny EN het RL A: Js hardly and 
ſome fort anc now (fend nd frmndt; ; 'betore he Nad allaied ro make 1n 
Gags a, 4 gente _— or —_ of thoſe whom he mer wirhal, Being bur yet young 
vion as touching orhers thar —_ in theC wo ef OR HET RT Eee 
ed this commendation of him..; * PIGLN Ca Udage; 000g whom he was one, deityer- 
= 7 ide Stlidnt che 
nherenpon after his return 10. Rowet;om the Camp; the THT TY 
ain, nor (0 a oe Jaoper wR oqp arp Gay that remained behind, called for him a- 
means more ſpeedily and with greater fa lir wo dim 1 plaatune; Hunhhonale ey Hopes byivs 
ry walls, and yer the Carthaei apa M ﬆ to.winCarthage:now when he was entred tothe ve- 
Ga berween (which was me —_ = r from the Caltle, Polybius gave counſel to ſcatter in the 
ron, or elſe planks beſer inns 8 5 erweenths Came: and the ſaid Caſtle)certain colthrops of 
upon them . {of fear left that th þ AACR a” cms andſpreadthe ſhallow ſhelves with Ricking 
ſaile their ramparts ; bur he iaid : gn Mb 1h chat arme, Or firch of the Sea, mighr come'to af» 
the walls. and w ich? 8 ry +> raj a meer mockery, conſidering that they:had alreadygained 
dingche City fall pro 5) ry of rheirenemies, to make means not to fight with them. Fin 
tion, thatthe Sicilians = we rm Tables which were broughtour of Sic ly, hemade proclamas 
been theirs bu 95 al he pillage be-would ſhould come for to; own and: arry away whatlocver had 
is own train. tafate - PI age: e, would-pox allow any one, either ſlave, ot new yaffranchtſed of 
an Ceptis 24s e ORLNT ſa'much as-buy ought. notwithflanding; thar there was-drivin 
YIVg . away-atherwyeonall'hands MPs. apo g nN v there was- driving 
225.ſued ro be Coniiof Renee 3 hi if . The greateſt and moſt familiar:friend that heſhad: Lueli- 
Ccafion hedemandtd o d OA _ he favouredand ſer forward hisſnir in alltharhe could»by whit 
whether it were eruerhar w—_ Porapeinss. who: was: thought romake labour for-the' ſame dieniry; 
| was'a Competitor or no? now it was ſuppoſed thatthis Pomieites Was 4 
| __ _ minſtrels 
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minſtrels ſonthat uſed ro play onthe flute ; who made anſwer again, thathe ſtood notforthe 
Conſulſhip: and that which was more; he promiſed to aflit Lelivs, and to ger allthe voicesth;; bs I 
could for him: thus while they beleeved his words, and expected his helping hand, they were Foy 
ceived inthe end ;for they were givento underſtand for certain, that this Pompeins was inthecom. 
mon Hall labouring hard for himfelfe, going about unto every Citizen one after another, requeſiins | 
their voices in his own bebalfe ; whereat, when all others rook ſtomach and were offended Sed? 
laughed apace, and ſaid ; Weare even well enough ſerved tor our great tolly, thus to ſtay and a 

all chis while upon a fluter and piper, as it we had been to pray and 1nvocatenot men, but the ods 
Appins Cliudius was ineleRion and concurrence againſt him tor the office of Cenſorſhip, faywgin 

a bravery :Thathe uſedto falureall the Romans by name andby furname uponhis own know|ege. 

of them, without the help ofa prompter, whereas Scipioſcarce knew one of them all: Thonſ by 
eruth(quorh Scipio for Thave been always careful not to know many,but rather norto beunknowy 
of any, Hegave counſel untothe Roman Citzzens, at what time as they warred again(t the Celtibe. 
rians, for to1end both himand his competitor togetherinto the camp, in quality either of Liente. 
nants, or of Colonels overathouſand toor, to rhe end that they might have the reftimony of other 
Captains and expert warriers indeed, whether of them twain performed his ſervice and deyoirher. 
ter, Being created Cenlor, he deprived a young Gallant of his horſe, for that being given excec. 
fively to fealt and make good cheer, whiles the City of Carthage was beſieged, he had cauſed cer. 
tain marchpaine to be made by paſltry-work in form of a City, and called it Carthage, and when hee 
had ſo done, ſet it npon the boord to be ſpoiled and ſacked (torioorh Jby his companions;and when 
this youth wou;d needs know of him why he was thus dilgracedand degraded, as toloſe his horſe 
of ſervice, which was allowed himfrom the State: Becauſe (quoth he) you will needs riflle and pill 
Carthave before me, During the time that he was Cenlor, he ſeeing one day C, Licining as hee 
paſſed by : Now ſurely 1 knew this man (quoth he) for a perjured perſon, but fortha there is 
none to accuſe him, 1will not be both his Judge anda Witneſle allo to give evidence againſt him 
m_ ſent by the Senate a third Commiſhoner with other Triumvirs, according as Clitemachy 
lad : 


Mens mauners to obſerve and overſee, 

Where they dowell, and wher- they faulty be 3 
to viſit alſo arid look into the States of Cities, Nations, and Kings: When he was arrivedat Alex- 
andria, and disbarked, as he came firit to land, he went hooded, as 1t were, with his robecaſt 0- 
ver his head; but the Alexandrians running from all parts of the City to ſee him. requeited him to 


diſcover his head, that his face might be the better ſeen; and he had no ſooner uncovered his vi- 
lage, *bur they all cried out with great acclamations, applauding and clapping their hands in tigne 
of joy. And when the King himlelfe of Alexa#dria framed and firived with great pain, o grofſe 
(ſo idle, anddelicate he was otherwiſe) to keep pace with him and the other commiſſioners, as 
they walked. Scipio rounded Parexins toftly in the ear and ſaid : The Alexandrians have reaped al- 
ready the fruit, and enjoyed the benefit of my voyage, forthat by ourmeans they have ſeen their 
King to walkand co afoor, Thereaccompanied him in-this voyage a triend of his and a Philoſo- 
phernamed Panet:zs, and five ſervitors beſides to wait upon him, and when one oftheſe five hap- 
ned to die in this journey, he wouldnot buy another in a forraign country for to ſupply his place, 
bur ſent for one ro Rowe, to ſerve in his turne. It ſeemedro the people of Rowe that the Numan» 
tines were invincib'e and inexpugnable, for thatthey had vanquiſhed and defeared ſo many Caprains 
and leaders of the Romans: wherupon they choſe this Scipio Conſul the ſecond rime for to mannage 
this war; now when many a Iuſty young Gallant made means and prepared to follow him in this 
' ſervice, the Senate empeached them, alledging colourably, that 7ralythereby ſhould beleftdeftitute 
of men for the defence of rhe Countrey, what need ſoever ſhould be: ſo they would not ſuffer 
Him to rake that money ont of the Treaſury which was preſt and ready for him, bur afſigned and 
ordained certain money from the Publicans and Farmers of the Cities cuſtomes and revenues to 
furniſh him, whoſedayes of payment were nor yet come : As for money (quoth Scipio) Iftand 
notin ſuch need thereof, that I ſhould Ray therefore, for out of mine own and my friendsputtes I 
ſhall have ſufficient rodefray my charges, but I complain rather that I may not be allo wed tokiie 
and lead forth my ſouldiers ſuch as I would, and be willing toſerve, conſidering thatir is adat- 
.gerous: war which weare to wage 3 for if ir be in regard of our enemies valour, that our people 
have ſo often been bearen and foiled by them, then we ſhall find ita hot peece of ſervice anda hatd, 
ro encounter ſuch; but ifit be long of our own mens cowardize, no lefle difficult will it be,becauſe 
we are to fight with theflender help of ſuch, When he was newly arrived at the camp, heefon 
there great diſorder. much looſenefle, ſuperſtition,and waſtful ſuperfluityin all rhings ; ſo he baniſh- 
ed preſently all. Diviners. Prophets, and Tellers of Fortune ; he rid out of the way all ſacrificing 
Prieſts, all Bauds likewiſe that kept Brothel-houſes he chaſed forth: and he gave fireight charge 
that every man-ſhould ſend away all manner of - Veſſels ard Utenſils, ſave only a pot or Ket- 
tletoſeeth hismeat in, aſpicto roaſt, and a drinking jug ofearth 3 and as forfilver plate, heallow- 
e& no man more- in all then weighed:rwo pounds:he put down all bains and Rouphs; but ut ay Were 
diſpoſed tobe annointed, he gave-otder thar every than ſhould rake pain ro rub- himſelte 3 for 
be (aid 'thar beaſts who had-no hands of their own,needed. another for to rub-and curry them? 
a ordained thathis ſoutdicrs ſhouldrake rheirdinver Randing, and eat their mear not hoy or 
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without fire, Þvt at ſupper;' theymight fir down whothirlif, and feed upon bread ors 

el zndplain| pottage, Logerherwirh one:limple diſh of fleſh, Arg wrnte roglurm Pe grews 

hewore.a caflock, or {oiſidiets coar all black; burtoned cloſe, or buckled before, ſa he ons 
D at he 


mourned {dribeſhame-of ys Army, He mer with certain Gatrons FEREnr G - 
0 one Memminr 2 Colonel of a ould men, contin Fon bt n | AELS calts belonging 
with precious ones, and wrought curiouſly by the hands of Th wh and other plate enfiched 
o him.: Thou haſt made thy ſeife unfir to lerve me-and''thy irs y: F wherenpon he ſaid un- 
ſuch ap one as chon art, and ſurelybeing given to theſe fuperfluici rey - theſe thirty days, being 
thy elfegood all the dayes of thy life, Another there was, who Ys bs arr diſabled for doing 
or target he had, finely made,and richly adorned ; Hereis afair dhe oo ] im what a trimſhield, 
he) my yourig.man, bur Erell thee, a Romah ſouldiet ovohtto truſt Po ouly ſhie'd indeed (quoth 
left, 'There-was one who carrying upon his ſhoulder a bunch of pal is right hand berter then his 
pitch in xhe'rampart, complained that he was overiaden; Thon & bh Sy eo camo of Rakes for to 
he) in that cho repoſeſt more confidence in thele fakes thenin th fv tyros. lornbagh grin 
Numatrines how they.(c) gtew raſh, deſperate; and fooliſh] bee a] EE Seelng his enemies the 
upon them andgive battel, but held off fill, ſaying : Thar __ s 4 WOO wh om fit charge ke oro 
ſyrery and ſecurity of his affairs :. Fora good Captain (quoth he) ow . of time he would buythe ces ogg 
an, whowillnever proceed to thecutting or diſmembring of a | tro do like a wiſe Phyſzci- whenenemie 
when all other means of Phyſick do faite: howbeit when heeſ| rhe ur upon ex'remity, namely, "* TPue 
nity, heaſſauited the Numantines and overthrew them which rin pr omgery conſt pon 
or elders ofthe Numantines ſaw, they rebuked and railed upon 7 ERS 0 C08 THe Fenn 
them why they ran away and tuftered themſelves to be bein b —thelh ee iran9d Ye 
often befote? bur one. of the Nnmantines anſwered ; Becauſe « f CORO CY 208 ON 66 
wereintimes paſt 3 matry they have changed their ſhepherd pot axpirdoan very ſame that they 
mance by aflault. and entred now the ſecond time with triom h —_— prkresy Profotied 
ance and debate with C. Gracchas, in thebehalfe of the Sen oY ah Rome, he tell into ſome vati- 
whereupon the common people taking a ſpleen and diſpleaſure © :nft embed oxrgminaa nog 
Zh upon che Roitra, when he was purpoſed co ſpeak and give was rms Aperac rs ppeny ng 
_ he raiſed thi« ſpee:h: There was never yet any outcries and alarms of who] pho param 
of armed menready to give batrel, thar couid aſtonith and d . e camps, nor ſhouts 
42 confuſed mv'ticude trouble me, who know afluredly rh y rf ocet no more ſhallthe rude cry of 
Dome. dns Gradedes whth his contre and mw zaly 1s not their Mother. bur theirkep- 
there, kill him : Great- reaſon (qnoth he) have they to _ cried out aloud: Kill the Tyranc 
own Country ; for they know to long as Scipio 1s 6 ſoon R og fon hr phage ne: ere 
Rome is laid along, D p »Rome cannotfall, nor Scipiottand when 
C ecilins Metellus, devifins and caſting . 
ſault a ſtrong fort, when a Enema. aro aber Sap ls oe proaches and avenues to af- 
may be Matter of the piece: Wut thou then (quoth he) be x Bo eutnnpdredakredanach 
wy ws Woe and a young man, demanded of him wor mes Ss a giv m—_ 
waiſt (quoth he) that my waſt-coa 11 "Ss ended to do? If I 
calt1t into the = 5 : = pk cow bag r.vog y romy mind, I would pur it off preſently and 
dead he (d)rook it very heaviiy, and ws roi ny rs long as Scipiolived ; but when he was once 
kimuponcheir own ſhou'dersto burial. ſayite wich Row {onsto go under the beere, and Carry d Enmities 
"_ y onnys at Rowe; and in no place elite ponnets Thar be gave Oe goes ny ens hot TS 
. Marius, being riſen trom a eres be bs ; 
the means of Arm SO Touche yr to ogirdoogs ha government of State, and all by 
compaſſeir, madeſute the very famed ay for =4a W- RAY ure e; bur perceiving that he could not 
both theone and rhe other. yet he laid : Thathe ig paging 249>., char he went belies 
allehe Romans, Being croubled with the ſwelling ofth red nor oneday to be rhe greateſt man of 
luffered the Chirucgian ro cut thoſe of the one les : dang Few 199 Varices, inboth hislegs: he 
enduring the otic add. ved cance "©S) wit our being bound or tyed for the matter, 
the wits "Tai aan er a barn, Ewe oroan, or ſomuch as bent his browes all 
we. ” thecure of ſu h a Malady as this, is not worth Ads padnency leg, Nay ſtay there (quoth 
* ad a Nephery, or Siſters Son named pi oi grievous pains that belongeth thereto, 
oninl, would havefor-:ed and abuſed h > cherime that his Uncle was ſecond time 
gan bur th uſed a youth inthe prime of his years, named Treboni 
ankegrs en, under his charge to beararms : this young ſpringal mad ) rebonius, who be- 
not b 5 and when wy) there were whochargedan nar bin or this: andy fry 
on e agt, bur confeſledplainly that he had killed his Captain by * this murder, he denied 
as afar Sang himlelfe being advertiſed hereof cauſed < be b ys Uk SO ION 
own h y Was g1ven unto thole who had performed in war { rought unto him 3 Corooets ack | 
and {et ir upon the head of this youth | ar ſome worthy exploic, and (e) with his <Ancxam- 
the Tentones. 1n 2 nl c youth Treb0;:4u5, Being encamped very neer to the C f ple of ſing 
voter tha? a plot ofground where there was but little water ; when his ſould: amp Of lar juſtice. 
off a> ma war loſt for water, and ready todyefor very thirſt, he ſhewed h apyad +. 4 
with the nn” 4:0ng the enemies Camp ; Yonder (quoth he) th F _ . KN 
witi the price of your blood : Then lead A nb ereis water enough forto be boughr 
is liquid and will ead us to it quickly, anſwered his ſouldiers, whil 
wulrun, and never let us tay fo long till i »Whiles our blood 
| g till it becluttered and dried up quice with 
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drought, During the time, ofthe Cimbrians war heenduedatonce with the right of the Burgeoſe 
of Rome, athouland men all * Camerines , inconfideration of their good ſervice in that war; a 


. thing that yas contrary to Law: now when ſome blamed him for tranigreſſing the Laws, heanſye. 


red and ſaid : That he could not hear what the Laws ſaid, tor the great rmftling and clatrerins 


that harnels and armor made, In thistime of the Civil War, ſeeing hinſelfe encloſed round abour 


with trenches and ramparts, and itreight beleaguered, he endured ail,and waited his beſt OPporty. 
nity, and when Popedins * SiloCaptain General of the enemies {aid unto him: Marixs if thoyhe 
ſogreat a Warrciour as the name goeth of thee,come forth of the Camp, and combat with me hand 
to hand : Nay, faith he, and ifthonart ſo brave a Captain as thou wouldeſt be taken, force me to 
combar if thou canſt, | | 

Catulus Luitatins in the foreſaid Cimbrian war, lay encamped along the River Achefr, and when 
the Romans ſaw that the Barbarians were abour to paſle over the water, and to ſer upon then 
retired and diſlodged preſently, what reaſons and periwafions ſoevertheir Captainconld uſe tothe 
contrary: bur when he ſaw he could do no good, nor cauſe them to ſtay, himſelfe ran away with 
the formoſt, tothe end that it ſhould not ſeem that they fled cowardly before their enemies, butdy. 
tifully followed their Captain, : | 

Sy4a, firnamed Falix,1, e, Happy, among other proſperities, counted theſetwo for the greateſ: 
the one, that he lived in love and amity with erellrs Pins; the other, that he hadnor deſtroyed 
the City of Athens, but ſaved it from being razed, | 

C. Popilius, wasſent unto King Antiochus with a letter from the Senate of Rowe, the tenone 
whereot was this: That they commanded him to withdraw his forces ont of Egypr, arid not to y- 


' ſurpthe Kingdom which appertained to the Children of Prolomens, being Orphans, The King ſee- 


ing Popilius comming toward him through his Camp, ſaluted him a far off: very Courteouſ]y : bur PL- 
pilius without any relaluretions, or greeting again, delivered him the letter ; which Antiochu 
read, and after he hadread it, anſwered him that he would think upon the matter rhat the Senate 
willed him to do, and thengive him his diſpatch : whereupon Popilius drew a circle round about 


rhe King, with a vinerod that he had in his hand, ſaying : Reſolve I adviſeyou fir, before you paſs 


forth ofthis compaſle, and give me my anſwer: all that were preſent wondered, and were altoniſh- 
ed at the boldneſs and reſolution of this man:bur Amtiochw preſently anſwered him: Thar he would 
do whatſoever pleaſed the Romans 3 then Popi/zzy ſaluted him moſt lovingly and embraced him: 
Lucullus in Armenia went with ten thouſand footmen, and one thouſand horſe, to meet with 
King T igranes, Who was an hundred and fifty thouſand trong, for to give him battel : the fixtday 
it was of October, and the very day of themonth upon which before time the Roman Army under 
theconduR of one of the Scipioes had been defeated by the Cimbrians 3 and when one ſaid unto 
him 3 That the Romans fear that day exceedingly, as being diſmal and infortunare : Why ( quoth 
he) eventherefore ought we this very day to fight couragiooſly and valiantly, to the end that wee 
may make this day to be joyful and happy, which the Romans hold as curſed and unhappy ; Now 
when theRomansdid moſt dread the menat arms of Armenia, ſeeingthem in their compleat har- 
neſs , armed at all pieces, and mounted on bard horſes, he bade them be of good cheer and notto 
fear: For (faith he) you ſhall find more ado to diſpoilanddiſarm them, thenyou ſhall have inkil 
ling them: himſelfe mounting firlt up to the top of a certain little hill, after he had well viewed and 
conſidered the Barbarians how they moved and waved toand fro; hecried our with a loud voice 
unto his ſouldiers: My good friends and companions, the day is ours ; and in very truth, they were 
put to flight all at onse of their own ſelves, without any onſet or charge given them ; and in ſuch 
ſort Lucullas followed the chaſe, thar he killed inthe very ront, above one hundred thouſand, and 
loſt not of his own bur five men only, | | 
Cneus Pompeins, firnamed Marnus,1, ec. the Great, was as well beloved of the Romans as his Fa- 
ther beſore him was hated; who being yer very young, he fidedtothefaion of Sy//a: and notwith- 
ſtanding that he had no office of State, nor was ſo much as one of the Senate 3 yet helevied amigh- 
ty power of armed men from all parts of /raly: now when Sylla called him unto him, he ſaid : That 
he would not make ſhew of his ſon|diers unto his Soveraign and General, before they had made 
ſome ſpoil, and drawn blood of theirenemies;and in very deed hecame not unto him with his au 
er. before that he had defeated in many bartels ſundry Captains of his enemies, Atterwards being 
ſent by Syla with commiſſion of a Commander into Sicily, underſtanding that his ſouldiers as they 
marched brake out of order and rank, and would 20 forth to rob and ſpoil, and commit manyriots 
by the way, he put.to death all fuch as without licence departed ſrom their Colours, and went 
running up and down the country 3 and as for ſuch as he ſent abroad with warrantabout any Com- 
miſſion or buſineſs of his, he ſealed np their [words within the ſcabberds With his own ſigner, He 
was at the very point to have purallche Mamertines to the ford, for that they banded againlt 
Sylla ; but Sthen's one of the inhabitants, an Oraror, and a mantharcould do much with the people 
and lead them with his perſwafive Orations, ſaid unto him : That it were not well, that for one 
mans faulr he ſhould aff ſo many innocents to die 3 for I (quorh he) amthe only man culpable, 
and the caule of all rhifmiſchiefe, having by my perſwaſions induced my friends, and with threats 
forced mine enemiesfb take part with A/arins and follow his ſtanderd: Pomprins wondering at 
this reſolure remogf{rance of his, ſaid: That he was content to pardon the Mamertines, who fut- 
fered rhemſelveMto be led and perſwaded by ſuch a perſonage, as held the ſafety of = _ | 
ountr 
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counrey moredeare than his own life; tor he forgave the whole City and Sthenis himſelfe, After 


: hoino paſſed over {ea into Africaagainit Domitins, and having won the field,in a great battel] 
we his f aldicrs falured him by the name of Emperour or Soveraigne Captaine ms he ſaid 
: rothem, That he would not accept ofthat honourable ritle,ſo long as the rampart about his ene- 
= campe Rood ;he had no ſooner ſaid the word,but they ran allat once to'this ſervice,notwith- 
taling it was a great ſhowre of raine,plucked downthepallaiſada, mounted over the rampart,en- 
credthe campe and ſacked it, Ar his returne home, Sy{a made exceeding much of him otherwiſe, 
and did him great honoutbur among many other, he was the firſt man thar (tiled him with che ſur- 
name of Magnus * howbeit,when he mindedro enter trzumphant into Rowe,Sylla would have hin- 
1cred him,alledging for his reaſon, Thar he was not as yer admitted and fworne a Senatour : where- 
at Pompeins eurning tO rhoſe that were preſent : It ſeemerh( quoth he) that $Sy/la is ignorant how 
therebe more men that worſhipthe ſun ring th an ſetting: which words when $y/la heard, he cri- 
od out with a loud vo1ce,Let him triumph a Gods name.torl ſee well he will have it:and yer for all 
that, Servilins a Man of the ſenatours degree, withſtood his triumph, and tooke great indignation 
oainſt him3 yea, and many, of his own ſouldiers ſer themſelves againſt him and daſht ir quite, if 
chey might not have Certaine gifts and rewards, which they pretended weredue unto them: bur 
Pompey laid with a cleare and audible voice, That he would ſooner leave triumph and all;than tobe 
ſo baſe minded as to flatter and make court unto hisſouldiers: at which words Servilins ſaid unto 
him: By this now Iſee well( O Pomperns) that thouarttruly named Magnus,j,e, Great and worth 
indeed totriumphe There was a cultome at Rowe, that the Knights or Gentlemen, after they ha 
ſerredinthe wars the compleatrime ſer down and limited by thelaws, ſhould preſent their horſes 
in the market place before the two reformers of manners, called Cenſours, and there openly re- 
count and relate unto them in what wars or batrels they had fought, and the Captaines under whom 
they had borne armes, to the end that according to their demerits they might receive condigne 
praiſe or bame, It ſo fell out that Pompzins being Conſull, himlelfe led his own horſe of ſerviceby 
thebridle, and preſented him before Gel/lis and Lentulus, Cenfours for the time being ; and when 
they according to the order and manner in that behalfe, demanded of him whether he had ſer- 
red inthe wars ſo many yeares asthe Lay required: Even all ( quoth he ) fully, and tharundermy 
ſelfe, the ſoveraigne Commander at all times, Being in Spaine, he light upon certaine papers 
and writings of Sertorius, wherein were many letters miſhve ſent from the principall Senatours 
of Rome, and namely ſuch as ſollicited and called Sertorius to Rome, for to raiſe ſome innovari- 
ons, and make a Change in the State: thele letters he flung all inco the fire, giving them occafi- 
on and opportunity by this means, who intendedmiſchiefe and were ill bent, ro change their minds, 
repent,andamend, Phraates King of the Parthians ſent unto him certaine Embaſſadours to requeſt 
him that he would nor paſle over the river Exphrates, but to make it the middle frontier and bound 
berweenthem both: Nay rather ( quoth Powpeixs ) ler juſtice be the indifferent limit berweenthe 
Parthians and the Romans, L, Lucullas, after he was returned from his wars and conqueſts, gave 
hima(elfe overexceſſively to all pleaſures,and to live moſt ſumptuouſly, reproving Poypeins for this : 
That he deſired alwaies from time to time more and more, great charges and employments even 
above hisage, and uvfirting thoſe yeares of his: unto whom Pompeins made this anſwer: That 
it was a thing more unbeſeeming old yeares, for a man to abandonhimlelteto delights and pleaſures, 
than to attend the weighty affaires of the Common-weale, Upon a time when he was fick, the 
Phyficians preſcibed that he ſhouldeate of a black-bird; grear laying there was in-many places for 
thatbird. butnone could be found, for that it was not their ſeaſon nor the time of the yeare 3 bur 
one there was, who ſaid that if he would ſendto Lzcullus, he might have of them,for he kept them 
inmueallthe yeare long: And what needs that (quoth he) cannot Pompey recover and live, if Ly- 
cullus were not a waſter and a delicategiven to belly-cheare? And fo leaving the Phyſicians pre- 
(cript dier, he compoſed and framed himlelfe rocate that which was ordinary and might befoundin 
every place, In regard of a great famine and ſcarcity of corne and viduals at Rowe, he was ordai- 
ned in outward ſhew of words, the grand purveyour or generall ſuperintendent and over-ſeer for 
vicuals, but in effe&t and authority, Lord indeed both of ſeaand land : by which occafion he made 
voyages into Africk-, Sardiniaand Sic:ly, where. after he had provided a mighty deale of corne,he 
intended preſently to have returned with all ſpeed to Rowe 3 but therearoſe a terrible tempeſt, inſo- 
much as the Pilots and Marriners themſelves made no haſte togo to ſea and ſerſaile ; bur he inhis 
own perſon embarked firſt, and when he was on ſhip-board, hecommanded to weigh anchor, ſay- 
Ing with aloud voice, Saile weneeds muſt, there 15 no remedy, bur to livethere is not ſuch nece(- 
fty, Whenthe quarrell between him and Ceſsr was broken our and fully diſcovered, there was one 
Marcellinus, ( a man that beforetime had been advanced by him, and yer afterwards turnedto the 
adverſe part and faRtion of Ceſar ) who in a frequent aſſembly of theSenate, charged and chal- 
lenged him to his face for many things, and ſpake ſpitefull words againſt him : Pompeizs could 
not hold, but anſwered him thus: Baſheſt nor thou Marcellinus, in this open place to miſcall 
and raile upon me, who have made thee eloquent, whereas before thou could(tnot ſpeake art all ? 
Who have fed thee full, even untill thon be ready to caſt up thy Romacke, where before thou 
Wert hungry and ready to pine for famine ? Unto Cato, who chid and reproved him ſharply 
9 that he would never beleeve his words, -when he foretold him many times, that the puil- 

ance and increaſe of Ceſars State, unto whom helent bighund, would one day greatly _ 
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and hurt the-weale-publike;be anſwered, Your counſellindeed was wiſer,but mine more loving agg 
friendly, In ſpeaking of himlelte freely,he faid,Thar all offices of State he both entred ſooner y 
on than he looked himſelfe3 and alſo torwent them before ir was expected that he would, Aﬀeer the 
battell of: Phayſalia when he fled into E&gypt,and was to paſle our of hisgally inco a little barke or 
f6ſher-boat, which the King had ſentunto him for to bring him to land, he turning unto his Wit 
and ſon;faid no more but this verſe out of Exripides: 
Who once in court of Tyrant ſerve, become 
His ſlaves anon, though free they thither come, . 
Being paſſed overin this barke, after he had received one blo with a ſword, he gave only; foh 
and groane, and without ſaying one word, he covered his own face with his garment, and yeelded 
himſelfe ro be killed, 
Cicero the great Orator was mocked of ſome forthar ſurname of his which alludeth vnco aCich- 
eaſe; inſomuch as his friends gave him counlell ro change his name : buthe contrariwite faid,tha 
b would make the name of the C:ceroes more noble and renowned than the Caroes, the Card or 
the Scaur;, He offered unto the gods a goodly faire veſlell of filver, in which he cauſed cobeen. 
oraven his two fore-names, Marc and Tullizs in letters 3 but for the third, to wit, Cirer, his 
ſurname, he commanded to beemboſled or chaced the forme of a Ci.h-peate. He aid thatthoj 
Orators who uſed to (traine their voices, and cry aloud in the Pulpit, were privy to their owne 
weakenefle and inſufficiency otherwiſe, and had recourlie to this one help,like as creeples and lame. 
folke to their horſes for ro mount upon, Yerres had a ſon defamed for the abuſe ot his bodyinthe 
floure of his youth ; and yerthe ſaid Yerres {tuck not toflanderCicero and raile upon him, even to 
theſe broad and foule tearmes, as to call him a filrhy wantonand a buggerer ; whereto Cicero an- 
ſivered thus: Thou doſt not know that it were more {eemely to rebuke thy « hildren for this with- 
in doores in ſome ſe:ret part of thy houle clote ſhut, Marcellus one day indebatingand conte- 
ſting with him, ſaid, Thou haft broughe more to their death by thy teſtimonies and depoſnions 
than thou halt ſaved with all thy good pleading: I confefle as much(quoth C:cero againe)for Lhave 
more trutk and fidelity in me by farthan eloquence, The tame Mer-/lus demand.d of him who 
was his father, reproaching him (asit were) thereby that he was a new vpſtart, and a gentieman of 
the firſt head : Unto whom readily, Thy mother ( quoth he ) hath made this queſtion more hard 
on thy partto beanſwered: now was Metcllus his mother thought to be anunc haſte woman and 
naught of her body ; and Merellns himieite was counted a vaine braine-ſic ke and (lippery fel.ow, 
given overto his wanton luſts and deſires, This Mercllzs had cauled to be ſer vpon the ſepulchre 
of one Di-dor::s, who had been his Maſter ſometime to teach him Rhetort k, the pourtraitureof 
Crow inftone: whereupon C:cero tooke occaſion to come upon him in this wiſe: A juſt recom- 
penceindeed and fit for him, becauſe he hath taught this man to flie and not to ſpeake, * Vatinin 
wasa'ewd man, and his adverſary: now arumout ranabroad that he was dead ; but afterwards 
when he found it to bea falſe brute: A miſchiefe take him for me ( quorh Cicero ) that made this 
lie firſt, There was one ſuppoſed to be an Africare borne, who ſaid unto him : That heheatd 
him not when he [pake : Imarrellar that ( quoth C:cero ) conſidering thine ( f) eares be bored as 
they are and have holes 1n them, C. Popilins would have been taken and reputed for a great lay- 
yer-alchough he had no law in the world in him, and wasbeſides a man of very grofle capacity: this 
man was ferved with a writ toappeare inthe court tor to beare witneſle of a truth touching acer- 
raine fa& in queiiion ; but he anſwered, That he knew nothing at all: True ( quorh Cicero: ) for 
peradventure you meane of the Law, and thinke that you are askedthe queſ{1on of ir, Hirtcnfus 
the Orator, who pleaded thecauſe of Yerres, had received of him for a fee or a gentle reward 
jewell with the pourtraiture of Sphinx in * filver: it feil our ſo, that Cicerochanced to giveouta 
certaine dark and ambiguous oy : As for me (quoth Horrenſjus ) I cannnot tell whatto makeof 
your words,for Tam not one that uſeth to ſolve riddles and-znigmarical ſpeeches: Why man (quoth 
Cicero) and yet you have Sphinx in your houſe, He mer upon a time with Yoconius ard his three 
davghters-the fouleſt that ever looked out of a paire of eyes: at which object he ſpake ſoftly to his 
friends about him : 
T his man ( Iwgene) his child-en hath begot 
In ſpight of Phabns.and when he would'it aot, 
Fauſtus the ſon of Sylla was in the end ſofar indebred;that he expoſed his goods to be ſold in open 
ſale.and cauled bills to beſer up on poſts in every quarrefour ro notifie the lame : Yea mary ( quoth 
Cicero) like theſe bills and ( g )proſ: riptions berter thanthoſe that his father publiſhed before him, 
When Ceſar and Pompeins were entred inro open war one againſt another : I know ful! well(quoth 
Cicero) whom to flie, bur I wor not unto whom toflie, He found great fanlt with Powpeiys inthit 
he left the City of Rowe, and thathe choſe rather in this caſe to imitate thepolicy of Themiſvcles 
than of Pericles,faying That the preſent Race of the world reſembled rather the time d& Pericles,than 
of Themiſtocles, He drew at firſt to Powpeins ſide, and being with him, repentedthereof, When 
Pomp:yasked him wherehe had left P:ſo his ſon-in-lavv ; he anſvvered readily: Even vvith your 
ooodfather-in-lavv ; meaning Caſ.:r, There vvas one vvho departed out of Ceſars Campe unto 
Pomp:yand (aid, Thar he had made ſuch haſte. thar he left his horſe behind him ; Thou canſt 
$kill ( Tperceive ) berterto ſave rhy horſes life than thine ovvne, Unto another, vvho brought 
vyord that the friends of Ceſcylooked (oure and unpleaſant: Thou faieſt (quoth he) as much = 
l 


mot =——a________ 


they thought not well of his proceedings. Afterthe bartell of Pharſalia was loſt, and that Pompeizs 
was already fled,there was one Noning who came unto him, and willed him not to deſpaire, bur be 
of ooodcheare, for rhat they had yer ſeven eagles lefr, | which were theftandards of the legions: } 
Seaven eagles (quoth he 3) that were ſomewhat indeed, if we had to waragaþ( jaies and jackdaws, 
afrer that Ceſar, p00 Þ1s victory, being Lord of all. had cauſed theftatues of Pompey, which were 
calt downe;to be ſet up againe with honour 3 Cicero ſaid of CeſarzIn ſetting up thele ttarues of Pompey, 
ke hath pitched his owne more ſurely, He ſo highly eſteemed the gift of eloquence and grace of 
well peaking, yea, and he rooke ſo great paines with ardent affe&ion, forto performe the thing, 
that having to plead a cauſe only before the Centumvirs or hundred judges, and the day fer down 
being neare al hand for the hearing and triall thereof; when one of his ſervants Eros, brought him 
word that the canſe was put off ro the next day, (h ) he was ſo well contented and pleaſed there- 
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with, that incontinently he gave him his freedome for that news, honour can 


- - ' - ' . be tos 
CainsCaſar, at what Lime as he being yet a young man, fled and avoided the fury of Sy{a, fell in- CQeful or 


| 


forhis ranſome, whereat he mocked and laughed at them, as notknowing what manner of per- ©, 


ro the hands of certaine pirats or rovers, who at the firſt demanded othim no great ſum of money 9 _ him 


}l in his 


. . . ok Wa calling and 
ſon they had gotten 3 and to of himſelte promiled to pay them wile as much as they asked ; and vocation. 


being by them guarded and attended upon very diligently, allthe while that he ſent for to gathet 
the (aid ſlum of money which he was to deliver them, he willed them to keepe filence and make no 
noile, but he might {leep and take his repoſe : during which time that ic was in their coſtodie, hee 
exerciſed himſelfe in writing as well verſe as proſe.and read the ſame to them whenthey were com- 
poſed ; and if he faw that they would not praiſe and commend rhoſe Poems and Orations ſuffici- 
ently to his contentment, he would call them ſenſeleſle ſors and barbarous, yea, andafter a laygh- 
ing manner, threaten to hans them: and to fay a truth, withina whileafter, he did as much for 
them: for when his ranſome was come, and he delivered once out of their hands, helevied toge- 
thera power of menand ſhips from our of the coatts of 4a jet upon thelſaid rovers, ſpoiled them 
and crucified them, Being returned to Rowe, and having enterpriled a {urefor the ſoveraign Sa- 
cerdorall dignity againſt Cat:zlus, who was then a principall man ar Rowe ; when as his mother ac- 
companied him as tar as to the utmoſt gates of his houſe, when he went.into Mars field where the 
cle&tion was held, he took his leaie of her and ſaid: Mother you ſhall have this day your ſon to be 
chiete Pontificeand high Prieſt, or elſe baniſhed irom the City of Roxae, He putaway his wife Powpe:a, 
upon anill name that went of her, asit ſhe had been naught with,Clagins: whereupon when Clodizs 
atterwards was called into queſtion judicially for the faQ, and Ceſar likewiſe convented into the 
court,peremptorily tor to beare witnefle of the truth ; being examined upon his oath,heſware that 
he never knew any ill at all by his wife: and when he was urged and replied upon againe, where- 
forehe hadputher away ? He anſwered, That the wife ot Cz{.:r ought not only to be innocentand 
cleare of crime,but alſo of all ſuſpicion of crime, In reading the noble a&s of ,ilexander the great, 
the teares trick;ed down his cheeks; and when his friends defired ro know the reaſon why he wept; 
At my age ( quoth he ) Alexander had vanquiſhed and ſybdued.. Darizs, and I have.yet done no- 
thing. As he paſſed along through a little poor townſcituate withintheAlps;his familiartriends about 
him merrily asked one another whether there were any factions and contentions in that burrough 
about ſuperiority,and namely, who ſhould be thechiefe? whereppon he Raid ſuddenly; and after 
he had ſtudied and amuſed awhile within himſelfe : Thad rather (quoth he) be the ficſt here,than the 
ſecondin Rowe, As for hanty and adventurous enterprizes,he was wont to ſay. They ſhould be ex- 
ecuted and not conſulted upon: and verily when he paſſed over the river Ruicon, which divideth 
the province of Gaw/ from 1r-/y,for to lead his power againſt. Pompcins: Let the Die ( quoth he) be 
thrownfor all: as if he wonld (ay, * This caſt for it, there 15 bur one chance to loſe all, When 


* Or thus, 


Pompey was fled from Rowe ro the ſeaſide, and Metellus the ſuperintendent of the publike treaſury, Thavepuit 


would haye hindered him for raking forth any money rom thence, keeping the. treaſure houſe taſt 
ſavt, he threatned to kill him 3 whereat 7ctclzs ſeeming to be amazed at his audacious words: 


to ſpeakethe word. thanto do the deed, And for that his ſouldiers ſaid long ere they were tran{- 
ported over unto him from Brurdeſiun, to Dyrrhachium, he embarked himfelfe alone into a (mall. 
ws without the knowledge of any man who he was, purpoſing to paſſe the ſeas alone with- 
ISCom 
ned with the waves of the ſea : whereupon he made himſelfe knowneunto the Pilot, and ſpake 
unto him aloud: Afure thy ſelfe and reſt confident 1n fortune, for wor well thou haſt Caſar'a 
ihip-board : howbeit for that time he was empeached that he could nor crofle the ſeas, as well 
In regard of the te | 
from all fides, and complained unto him. for griete of heart, ſaying, That he offered themgrear . 
ny to attend upon other forces, as if he diſtruſted them, Nof long after this hefought a 
ip artel, wherein Pompeins had the- upper hand for a time, bur for that he followed not 
028 Lraihe Ot his gocd fortune, he retired appro, his .campe ; which when Ceſar ſaw, he ſaid, The 
= r* Bibi on-e this day our, enemies, bur, their head and Captaine knew not ſo much, Upon 
anes 0! Pharſalia, the very day of the batte]l, Pompey having arranged his army in array, 
diers to ſtand their grQurd. and not tg advance forward, bur to expeXt 
and receivethecharge 3 wherein Ceſar afterwards ſaid: He did amifle and grolicly 
Hh 2 7. + $a. 


commanded his ſou! 
er enemies, 


upon the 


dice,come 
what will of 


Tuſb, tuſh, ( quoth he ) good young man, 1 wonld thou ſhould know rhar it is harder for me * 
pany ; bur it hapned fo, that he was like to have been caſt away.in aguſt, and drow- - 


mpelt which. grew mare violent, as: alſo of his ſouldiers who ran unto him -- 
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failed, for that thereby he ler lack as it were the vigour and vehemency of his ſouldiers,which ; 
miniſtred unto them by the violence of the firit onſer, and abared rhar hear alſo ofcourage wWhichth 
ſaid charge would have brought with it, When he had defeated at his very firlt encounter, Pharyg, » 
King of Pontws 3 he wrgge thus unto his friends: I came, 1 ſaw, 1 vanquithed, Aſter that Scipioand 
thole under his condu&Frere diſcombred and pur to flight in Africk ; when he heard thar Catohad 
killed himſe'f, he ſaid, I envy thy death O Caro, for that thou haſt envied me the honour of lay! 
thy life, Somethere were who had A-1ony and Dolabel/a in jealoukie and ſuſpicion, and when the 
came vnto him ard ſaid, That he was to look unto himfelt,and ſtand npon his good gnard ;hemag 
them this an{wer, That he had no difirnit nor feare of them wholed an idle lite, be wellcoloure 
and inſo good liking as they : but Lfeare { quoth he ) thele pale and leane fellows, Pointing unto 
Brutus and Ciſſius, Oneday as he lote at the table when ſpee: h was moved,and the queſtionacked 
what kind of death was belt ? Even thatquorth he)which 1s ſudden and leaſt looked for, l 

Caeſar, him Imeane who firit was {urnamed Anguſtus, being as yet in his youth, required and li. 
med of Antony asmuch money as mounred totwo thouſand and five tundred * Myriades, which 
he had tranſported out of Julzu5 Cf.;r; houſe after he was murdered, and gorten into his owne 
hands; for that he intended to pay the Romans that which the ſaid C2ſzr had bequeathed unto them 
by his laſt will and teſtament: for he had leit by legacy unto every Citizen of Rowe 75, * drams of 
filver 3 but A4»tozy detained the ſaid ſnm ot money ro bimſelte.and anſwered young ( «ſr, that iſhe 
were wiſe he ſhould deſiſt from demanding any iuch monies of him : which when the other heard 
he proclaimed open port ſale of all the o00ds that came to him by his patrimony, and indeed ſold 
theſame 3 and with rhe money raiſed thereof he arisfied the foreſaid legacies unto the Romans: in 
which doing he won all the hearts of the Citizens of Rowe to himfelte, and brought theirill will 
and hatred upon A»tonie, Afterwards Rymetalces King of Thracia leftrthe part of Antoninc,andur- 
ned to his fide 3 but he overſhot himſe'f ſo much ar the table, being in his cups, and namely, in that 
he cou'd ralke of nothing elſe,but of this great good ſervice,and cafling in his teeth this worthy alli- 
ance and confederacy of hisfo as he became od1ous therefore ; inſomuch as one time at ſupperCe- 
ſar taking the cup. drank to one of the other Kings who fate atthe boord,ſaying witha loud voice, 
Treaſon I love well,but traitors I hate, The Alexandrians after their City was won, lookedfor no 
better than to ſuffer all the extremities and calamities that might ſollow upon the forcing of a City 
by afſaule :bur this Ceſ#r mounting up into the puolike place to make a ſpeech unto the Citizens, ha- 
ving neare by unto hima fqmiliar friend of his 3 to wit, Arizs, an Alexandrian borne; pronounced 
openly a generallpardon, ſaying that he forgavethe City: firſt, inthe regard of the greatneſſeand 
beauty thereof; 1econdly, in reſpect of King Alexander the Great their firſt fonnder : and thudly, 
for Arins hisſake, who was his loving friend, Underſtanding thar one of his Procuratours named 
Eros, who did negotiatefor him in £gypt, had bought a quaile of the game, which infight would 
beat all ether quailes,and was never conquered himtelf. bur continued (11ll invincible ; which quaile 
notwithſtanding, the ſaid ſlave had tauſed roberoalted and ſo earenir : he lent for him andexami- 
ned him thereupon whether it was 'true or no? And when he confeſſed Yea, he commanded 
him preſently to be crucified and naileg,torhe maft of his ſhip, He placed Arixs in Sicily forhis 
agentand procuratour, inſtead of one T hecdoras: and when one prelented unto him a ]ittle booke 
or bill, whercin were written theſe'words, Theodoras of Thirfis * the bald is athiefe, how thinke 
ou is he nor ? when hehadreadrhis bill, he did nothing elle bur ivbſcribe underneath: I rhinkeno 
[eſſe. He received yearely upon his birth day from Mecenas , ( one of his familiar friends who con- 
veried daily with him ) a cup fora preſent; Arhenodorus the Philoſopher being of great yeares, cta- 
ved licenſe with his good favour to retire unto his own houſe from the courc, by reaſon of his old 
age 3 and leave he gavehim, bur at his farewell 4rhe-odorys {aid unto him, Sir, ' when you perceive 
your ſeife to be moved with choler, neither ſay nor do ought betore you have repeated to yout 
ſelfall the 24.letters inthe Alphabet: Ceſar hearing this advertiſementztook him by the hand: I have 
need (till (quoth he) of your company and preſence, and ſo retained him for one yeare longer, ſay- 
ing withall this verſe, 
Jt” The hire of ſilence, now I ſee 
| Is ont of p:rill andjeopardy, | 

Havifg heard that King Atexand:rthe Great ar the age of two and thirty yeares, having performed 
moſt parc of his. conqueſts.was in doubt with himſelte and perplexed what todo and how to beem- 
ployed afterwards :-1 wonder (quoth he) that Alexander thought it not a moredifficulr matterto 
governe and preſerve agreat Empire after ir is once gotten,than to win and conquer it at firſt, When 
he ha$enated the law Jia as touching adultery, wherein is ſet down determinately rhe manner. 
of procefle againſt thoſe thar be artainr of that crime, and how ſuch are to be puniſhed who be 
convict thereof: it hapned thar through impatience and hear of choler, he fel] upon a young 
oventleman, who was accuſed to have commitred adultery with his daughter Julia, inſomuch 
as he buffeted him well.and thorowly with his owne fiſts: the young man thereupon cried u- 
co-hira?” Your ſelfe have made a law, Ceſar, which ordainerh the 'order and forme of procee- 
ding again(t adulteries * whereat he was ſo diſmaied and abaſhed, yea, and ſo repented himſelſe of 
chis miſcarciave, rhat he would nor:that day ear any ſupper. When' he ſent his nepheyy or daugh- 
ters Tonne Cains into Armenia, he praied unto the gods to accompany him with thar £00: 
will of all men which-Porpey had, with che valiantneſle of A41:347d:7 the Grear, and vor 
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"Tagood orrune, He ſaid, that he left unto the Romans forgo ſucceed bim in the Empire, one 
ho never in Þ1s lifehad conſulted twiſe of one thing,meaning Tiberius, Minding to appeaſe certain 

Romane Gentlemen of honour and authority, who made a great noiſe andſltirte in his pre- 
= e& when he ſaw that for all his firſt admonitions he coulddo no goodþhe faid unto them:Young 


Gentlemen give care UBLo me an oldman, whom whenI was young as you are, ancient men would | 


oiveeare unto, The people of Athens had offended and done him ſomediſpleaſure,unto whom he 
wrote in this wiſe: Youarenot 1onorant(I ſuppoſe) that I am diſpleaſed with you, for ctherwiſe I 
wonldnot have wintered in this littleIfle e/Egiva: and more than thus, he neither did norſaid af- 
' terwardsuntothem, When one of Emrycles his accuſers had ar large with all liberty and licentiouſ- 

neſſe of ſpeech uttered againſt him (withour any reſpe&)whar he would, he ler him run on Rill;un- 
rill he came £0 theſewords : And if theſematrers(Ceſar)ſeeme notunto you notorious and hainous, 
command him co xehearſe unto me the ſeventh book of Thxcydides, Ceſar offended now at his au- 
dacious impudency,commanded him to be hadaway andled co priſon ; bur being advertiſed that he 
was the only man left ofthe race and line of Captaine Brafidas, he ſent for himzand after he had gi- 
ven him ſome few good admonitions,let him go, Piſo had built him a moſt ſtately and magnificent 
houſe.cven from the foundation to the roofe thereof, which when Ceſar ſaw. he ſaid, It rejoycerh 
my heart exceedingly to ſee thee build thus,as if Rome ſhould continue world without end, 
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Laconick Apophthegmes, or the notable Sayings of Lacedzmonians, 
The Summary: 


Lutarch had i» the collefiion precedent among the Apophthegmes of renowned Greeks, mingled cer- 
Pio notable ſayings of King Agefilaus and other Lacedemonians: but now he exhibiteth untous a 
Treatiſe by it ſelfe of the ſaid Lacedemonians, who deſerve no doubt to be reg;ſtred apart by them ſclves, as 
being aprople,who (of all other nations deſtitute of the true knowledge of God) leaſt abuſed their tongue, In 
whichregard alſo he makgth a more ample deſcription of their Apophthegmes, ſhewing ſufficiently by ſo 
many pleaſant ſpeeches and lively re-encounters, that it was no marvell if ſo ſmall a State (as Sparta was) 
flouriſhed ſo long, being governed and peopled by men of ſuch dexterity, and ſo well qualified in th: parts 
bothof body and mindzand yet who knew better to do than toſay, Moreover, this Catalogue here is d ſtin- 


guiſhed into foure principal! portions 3 whereof the firſt repreſenteth the worthy ſpeeches of Kings, Generall . 


Captaines, Lords and men of name in Lacedzmon 3 the ſecondcontaineth the Apophthegms of ſuch Lace- 
demonians, whoſe names are unknown; the third deſcribeth briefly the cuſtomes and ordinances which 
ſerve for the maintenance of their eſtate 3 and the fourth compriſeth certaine ſayings of ſome of their wo- 
men, wherein may be ſeen ſo much the more the valour and magnanimity of that Nation, As touching 
the profit that a man may draw out of theſe Apophtheg mes it is very great in every reſpett « neither 15 there 
any perſon of what age or condition ſoever,but he may learne herein very much, and namely, how to ſpeake 
little, toſay well, and to carry himſelfe vert uouſly, as the reading thereof will makg proofe We have noted 
alſo and obſerved ſomewhat 1n the Marginynot particularizing upon every point; but only togive ataſt: and 


appetite unto the Reader for to meditate better thereofand to apply unto his own uſe, both it and allthe reſt 
which he may there comprehend and underſtand, 


Laconick Apopbthegmes,or the notable Sayings of Lacedzmonians. 


v Geſiclesa King of the Lacedzmonians, by nature given to heare and deſirous to learne 3 


ſure otherwiſe to heare men ſpeake we!l and eloquently, that yon do not entertaine the 
Fg famous Sophil,er or Rhetorician Philophanes for to reach you ? made him rhis an- 
_ Itisbecauſe Idefire ( a) to be their Scholer, whole ſon alſoI am, that is, among whom I 
6 wm And to another who demanded of him, how a Prince cou'd raigninſafery, nor having 
fah Chim his guards for the ſurety of his perſon 3 Mary (quoth he) ifhe rule his ſubjeRs as a good 
er governeth his chidren, | 
- -Meflans the Grear, being ar acertaine feaſt, was by lot choſen the Maſter of the ſaid feaſt ; and 
= <a it appertained to ſet downa certaine law, both in what manner and how much every one 
wo. FN drink;now whenthe burler or skinker asked him how much he ſhould poure out for every 
' Oe, heanlwered: It thou be well provided and have good ſtore of wine, fill our as much as every 


man lift . : . 
he f / mp but (5) ifrhou have no great plenty of it,let every guell have alike, There was a 


he faw:What a « = In priſon endured conſtantly before him all manner of rorments; which when 
: As Cs nw {VOTE ; 0 
ence and meſons weed 1sthis & wicked in the higheſt degree,who doth employ this(c)pari 


mitted ! One highlypr 


tude in the maintenance of ſo ſhameful and miſchieygys parts,as he hath com- 
alled in his preſence a certaine Maſter of Rhexoricf to 


when one of his familiar friends ſaid unto him : I wonder firfnce you take ſo great plea- 
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eloquent tongue amplifie ſmall matters,making them ſeeme great, whereupon he ſaid : Irake him 
nor £0 be a good ſhoomaker,who piltterh on a big ſhooe upon a little foot, When one jn reaſon; 

and debitinga matter upon a time challenged him,and ſaid, Sir,you gave your conſent on; e unto ir: 
and efcioones iteratingthe ſame words, charged him with his- grant and promiſe: Trye indeed 
(quorh he) if the cauie were juſt, I approved 1t in good earneſt and gave my promile ; bur jf ne | 
didbur barely ſay the word and no more: but as the other rephed again and ſaid, Yea,bur Kings aygy 
to accompliſh and performe whatſoever they ſeem once to grant, and it be bur with the nog of the 
head: Nay.(aidhe again)they are no more bound thereto, than thoſe that comeunto them axe tied 
for to ſpeake and demand all things juſt and reaſonable.yea,and to obſervethe opportunity andthyr 
which titreth and ſorteth well with Kings, When heheardany meneither to praiſe ordiſpraile other; 
he ſaid : That itbehoved to know the nature, diſpolition, andbehaviour no lefle of thole who io 
ſpake,than of the parties of whom they did ſpeak, Being whiles he was very young,at a certainpyh. 
like and feſtival ſolemnicy.wherein young boies daunced (as the manner was) ali naked, the warden 
or overſeer of the ſaid ſhew and dance, appointed him a placefor to behold that tght, whichwas 
not very honourable; wherewith notwithitanding he ftood well contented, aibeir he was known 
be heire apparantto the Crown and already decl: xed King; and withall ſaid: Tis very well; for I wil 
ſhew;thar it is not the place which crediterh the perion,bur the perſon that giveth credit and honour 
ro the place, A certain Phyſician had ordained for him in one hcknefſe that he had a courſe of Phy. 
ſick to cure his malady,which was nothing eatie and fimple bur very exquiſite, curious, and withal 
painfull : By C-ftorand Polux ( quoth he )1i my deſtiny be nottolive, I ſhall nor recover though] 
rake all the drugs and medicines in the world, Standing one day at the altar of Minerry, urns 
med Chalceeco;,where he ſacrificed an-oxe, there chanced a louſe to bite him 3 and he was nothin 
diſmaied and abaſhedto take the ſaid louſe, but before them all who were preienr, killed her, 2nd 
{woreby the gods,ſaying, That it would do him good atthe heart co ſerve them all ſo who ſhould 
treacheroully lay wait to afſaile him, yea, though it were at the very altar, Anothertime, whenhe 
faw a little boy drawing a mouſe which he had caught our of a window, and that the ſaid mouſe 
turned upon the boy and bit him by the hand,inſomuch as ſhe made himleave his hold,and fo ef 
ped; heſhewed the ſight unto thole that were prelentabout him,and ſaid : Loez(4d) if ſo little a beaf 
and filly creature asthis hath the heart tobe revenged uponthole that doit injury, what thinkyou 
is meet and reaſon that men ſhould do? Being dehrons to make war upon the King of Perfu, for 
the deliverance and freedom of thoſe Greeks who did inhabit 4a; he went to conſult withthe 0- 
racle of Jupiter withinthe foreſt Dedona, as touching this deſign of his: and when the Oracle had 
made anſwer accordivgto his mind,namely,Thar if it pleaſed him,he ſhould enterprile that expedi- 
tion; he communicated the ſame to the controllers of Statecailed Ephor: ; who willed him aloto 


.go forward,and aske the counſel] likewiſe of Apollo in the City of D-1phos; and being there heentred 


into the Chappell from whence the Oracles were delivered, and faidthus: O Apu!lo, artthoualiodl 
theſame mind that thy father is? And when he aniwered, yea; thereupon he was choſen for thege- 
nerall to condu& this war. and ſer forth in his voyage accordingly, Tifſapherzes, lieutenant under the 
King of Perſjain Afa,being aſtonied at his arrivall.made a compoſition and accord with himatthe 
very firſt ; in which treaty he capitulated and promiledto leave unto his behoote allthe Towns and 
Cities of the Greeks which arein Aja, tree and at liberty to be governed according to theirown 
laws: meane while he di{parched meſſengers in poſt to the King his Mater, whoſent unto hima 
ſtrong and puiſſant Army; upon the confidence of which forces he gave defiance,and denounced jiat, 
unleſle he departed with all ſpeed out of Afia: Age/ilans being well enough pleaſed with thistres- 
cherous breach of the agreement, made ſemblant as though he wouldgo firſt into Caria 3 and when 


 Tiſſaphernesgathered his forces into thoſe parts to make headagainſt him.all on a ſuddenhe invaded 


Phrygia., where he won many Cities; and raiſed rich boories trom thence, ſaying unto his friends: 
That to break faith and promiſe unjuſtly made unto a friend was impiety ; bur to abuſe and deceive 
an enemy. was not only juſt, but alſo p'eafant and profitable, Finding himſelfe weak in cavalry, he 
returned to the City Epheſus, where he intimated chus much unto the rich men, who were willing to 
be exempt from going in perſon unto the wars, that they ſhouldevery one {er forth one horkand: 
man: by which means within few daies helevied a great number both of horſe and alſo of men able 
for ſervice, inſtead of thoſethat were rich and cowards 3 wherein he ſaid, That he did imitate Ag 
-emnon.,who diſpenſed with a rich man who-was butadaftard and durſt not go tothe war, for one 
faireand goodly mare. When he ſold thoſe priſoners for flaves, whom he had taken in the wats.the 
officers for this ſale,by his appointment , made money of their cloaths and other furniture aparc,bvt 
of their bodies.all nakedby themſelves; now many chapmen there were, who willingly bought theif 
apparell,but few or none had any mind to the perſons themtelves.for that theirbodies were ſolt an! 

white, as having been delicately nouriſhed and choicely kept withinhonſe and under covert,and10 
ſeemed for noule at all, and good fornothing: Ageſilaus ſtanding by: Behold my maſters { qr 

he) this is that for which you fight, ſhewing their ipoiles ; but theſe be they againſt whom you's x 
pointing to themen, Having o1ven Tifſaphernes an overthrow in bach within the Countrey 
Lydiazand {lainea great number of his men, he over-ran and harried all the Kings Provinces * an 

when he ſent unto him preſents of god: and filver, praying him ro come to ſome agreement 0 


| peace, Apeſilaus made this anfiver: As touching the treaty of peace, it was in the City of £47” 
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demons power todo widrhey would ; bur otherwiſe, for his own part he tooke grearerplealue 
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coenrich his ſouldiers thantobe made rich himſelfe : as for rhe Greeks, they reputed it an honour 
not to receive gifts irom their enemies, but ro be Maſters of their ſpoiles, legal ates the young ſon 
of Spithridates, ; who was of viſage molt faire and beaucifull, came toward him as it were to em- 
brace apd kifſe him, for that he thought (as he was right amiable) to be exceedingly beloved of him3 
bur Ageſ/azsturned his face away, inſomuch as the youth defifled and would no more offer him- 
ſelfe unto him 3 whereupon Agefl:us demanded the reaſon thereof, and ſeemed to cal. for him ; 
anto whom his friends made anſwer: That himſelfe was the only cauſe, being atraid to kifle 16 
faire a boy 3 but if he would nor ſeeme to feare, the youth would rewvrne and repaire uno himin 
lace right willingly :uponthis he food muſing to himſelte a good while, and ſid never a word ; 
Caetben at length he brake forth into th15 ſpeech: Let him even alone, neither is there any need 
now that you {hould ſay any thing to perſwade him 3 tor mine own part I account it a greater mat- 
rer to be the conquerour,and have the better hand of ſuch,than to win by force the {!rongelt hoid, 
orthe moſt puiſſant and populous City of mineenemies ; for take it better for a mah to prelerve 
and fave his own liberty to himlelte, than to take it ſrom others, Moreover, he was in ail other 
things a moſt preciſe obſerver 1n every point of whatſoeverthe laws commanded, bur in the affaires 
and buſneſle of kis friends, he ſaid, Thar raightly to keep therigour of juliice, was a verycloake, 
and colourable pretence, under which they covered themſelves who werenot willing ro do fe.g 
their friends : to which purpole there 1s a little letter of his found written unto [d-:ezzs a Prince of 
Caria , for the enlarging and deliverance of a friend of his, in theſe words : If Nicias haie net 
tranſreſſed,deliver him 3 if he have,deliver him tor the love of me 3 bur howſoever yet deiiier him; 
and verily thus affe&ed Rood Ageſi/ars inthegreatelt part of hisfriends occaſions; howbeit_ th« re 
fell our ſome caſes, when he reſpected more the publike utility, and uſed his opportunity therefure, 
according as he ſhewed good proofe, Upon atime.at the diſlodging of his campe in great haſte and 
hurry,inlomuch as he was forced toleave a boy whom he loved iuil well behind him, tor that he lay 
ſick: when the party called inſtantly upon him by name, and beſoughrt him nor ro forſake him now 
at his departure, Ageſilaus turning back,ſaid: Oh how hard is it ro be pitifull and wiſe both at once, 
Furthermore, as touching his diet and the cheriſhing of his body, he would not be fer: ed with 
more nor better than-thole of his traine and company, He never did eate uncill he was {atisfied. nor 
rooke his drinke untill he was drunke,- and as for his {leepe, it neverhad the command and maliery 
over him, but he tooke it only as his occaſions ard aftaires would permir : for cold and heat he 
was ſo fitted and diſpoſed,that in all ſeaſons of the yeare he uſed to weare bur one and the {ame ſott 
of garment : his pavilion was alwaies pitched in the midt(t of his fonldiers, neither had he a bed ro 
lyein,betterthan apy other of the meaneſt : for he was wont to {ay, That he who had the charge and 
condu& of others, ought to ſurmount thoſe private perſons, who were under his leading,not in 
daintineſſe and deljcacy,but in ſufterance of paine and travell, and in fortitude of heart and . ourage, 
When oneasked the queſtion in his preſence : Whar it was wherein the laws of Lyc:rgus bad made 
the City of Sparta berter ? he anſwered, That this benefit it found by them ; to make no reckoning 
at all of plealures, And to another who marvelled to ſee ſo great fimplicity and plainneſle, as weil in 
feeding as apparell both of him.and alſo of other Lacedzmonians,he ſaid,The fruic(mygood friend) 
which wereape by this traight manner of life.is liberty and freedome , There was one who exhor- 
ted himto eaſe and remit a little this Rraightand auſtere manner of living: For that (quoth he ) it 
would not be uſed butin regard of the incertitude of fortune ; arid becaute there may tall out ſn. 
an occaſion.and time as might forcea manſo ro do : Yea, bur I ( {aid Agefilans) do willingly accu- 
ſtome my lelfe hereto,that inno mutation and change of fortune, I ſhould not ſeeke for change of 
my life, Andin very truth,when he grew tobe aged, he did not for all his yeares give over and leave 
his hardnes of life: and therefore when one asked him, Why(confidering theextreame cold winter, 
and his 01d age beſides) he went without an upper coat or gaberdine ? he made this anſwer, Becauſe 
young men might learne rodo as much, having for an example before their eyes, the eldeſt in their 
country,and ſuch alſo as were their gorernour:, Weread of him, that when he paſſed with his Ar- 
my over the Thafians countrey,they lentunto him for his refe&tion meale of all ſorts. geeſe and other 
foules, comfitures, and paſtry workes, five cakes, marc hpanes and ſugar-meats, with all manner 
of exquiſiteviands,and drinkes moſt delicateand coſtly : bur of all this provifion, he received none 
ut the meale aforeſaid ; commanding thoſe that brought the ſame to carry them all away with 
them.as things whereof heftood in no need, and which he knew not what to do with :Intheend 
after they had] been very urgent, and importuned himſo muchas poſſibly they could to raketharcur- 
the at their hands,he willed them to deale all of it amons the Ilots, which were indeed the ſlaves 
G - followed the Campe: whereupon when they demanded the cauſe thereof, he ſaid unto rhem: 
on it hs not meet for thoſe who profeſſed valouc and prowefle to receive luch dainties; Nei- 
a can ” at (quoth he ) which ſerveth inſtead of a bait to allureand draw men to aſercile nature, 
kaedes wathoſs whoare of a bold and freecourage. Overand beſides, theſe Thafians having 
Ka andthe 4 ours and benefits ar his hands, in regard whereot they tooke themſelvesmuch 
rank DO ig unto him,dedicared Temples to his honour, and decreed divine worſhip unto 
nn des " pb no a very god, and herenpon lent an embaſſage to declare unto himthis their 
Mk. ab ; ”=ou ehad read their letters and underſtood what honour they minded to do unto 
Fey" as 5 one queſtion of the Embaſſadovrs ; whethertheir State and Countrey was ableto 
n? And when they anſwered, Yea : Then (quoth he) begin to make your ſelves gods firſt; 
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and when you have done ſo, I will beleeve that you alſo can make me a god. When the Greeke 
Colonies in Af a, had at their Parliaments ordained in all their chiefe and principall Cities, 
ere& his ſtatues ; he wrote back unto them in this manner : I will not that you make forme 
any ſtatue or image whatſoever, neither painted nor caſt 1inmould, nor wrought in clay, ne yer 
cut and engravenany way, Seeing whiles he was in Af;a, the houſe of a friend or hoſt of his, co- 
vered over with an embowed roofe of plankes, beames, and ſpars foure-ſquare 3 he asked him 
whether the trees in thoſe parts grew 1o ſquare? And when he was No, but they orew 
round : How then (quoth he) ifthey had grown naturally foure cornered, would you have mage 
them round ? He was asked the queliton upon a time, how tar forth the marches and confines of 
Larcedemon did extend: then he ſhaking a javelin which he held in his hand: Even as far ( quoth 
he) asthisisable rogo, One demanded ot him, why the City of Sparta was not walled about? 
See you not (quoth he) the wails of the Lacedzmonians ; andtherewith ſhewed him the Citizens 
armed, Anothereasked him the like queſtion, and he made him this anſwer: Thart Cities ouohe 
not to beforrified with ſtones, with wood and timber, but with the prowefle and valiance of the 
Inhabirants,. He uſed ordinarily to admoniſh his riends, not to ſeeke tor to be rich in money, by 
invalourand vertve, And whenſoever he would have a worke to be finiſhed, or ſervice to he 
erformed ſpeedily by his ſouldiers ; his manner was, to begin himſelfe firlt ro lay hand unto it in 
chefaceof all, He (tood upon this and would glory init ; that hetravelled as much as any man in 
his company: but he vaunted of this ; that he could rute and command himſelfemore thanin be- 
Inga King, Unto one who wondetingto ſee a Lacedzmonian maimed and lame, go to war, aid 
unto the party: Thou ſhould yer at leaſtwiſe have called tor an hotſe ro ſerve upon : Knowek 
not thou (quoth he) thatin war we have no need of thoſe that will flie away, bur of ſuch as will 
make good and keep their ground? It was demanded of him, how he won ſo great honour and 
reputation ? In deipifing death ( quoth he,)) And being likewiſe asked why the Spartanes uſed the 
ſound of flutes when they fought? To theend (faid he) that when n bartcell they march accordins 
to the meaſures, it maybe known who be valiant, and who be cowards, One there was who repy- 
ted the King of Perf7a happy, tor that he attained very young to ſo high and puiſlant aState: Why 
ſo (quoth he) for Priams at his age was not unhappy nor intortunate, Having conquered the grea- 
ter pattof A/,he purpoſed with himſe:fe to make war upon the King himſelte, as well forto break 
his long repoſe, as alſo tro hinder him otherwiſe and ſtop his courſe, who minded with moneyto 
bribe and corrupt the Governours of the Greek-Cities, and the Oratours that lead rhe people: but 
amidſt this defigne and deliberation of his he was called home by the Ephori, by reaſon ofa dange- 
rous war railed by the Greek-States, againſt the City of Sparta, and that by means of greatſums of 
money which the King of Per/7 had fent thither ; by occaſion whereof forced he was to depart out 
of Afiasſaying,That a good Prince oughr to ſuffer himſelfe to be commanded by the laws; andhe 
lefc behind him much ſorrow, and a longing deſire after him among the Greek-Inhabirants in Aja 
after his departure: and tor that on the Periian peeces of coine, there was ſtamped or imprinted 
the image ofan Archer; he ſaid when he brake up his Campe, that the King of Perf; hadchaſed 
him out of Afa with thirty thouſand Archers : for ſo many golden Dariques had been cartied by 
one Timocrates unto Thebes and Athens,which were divided among the Oratours and Governours 
of thoſe two Cities,by means whereof they were ollicited and ſtirred to begin war upon the Spar- 
tanes : ſo he wrote alettermiſſive unto the Ephori, the renour whereof was this: Ageſilaus unto 
the Ephori, greeting © We have {ubdued the greatelt part of Aa, and driven the ain from 
« thence; alſo in [ozia we have made many armours ; bur fince you command me to repaite 
« home by aday appointed: Know ye that 1 will follow hard after this letter, or peradventure pre- 
« yentit ; forthe authority of command which Thave, Iholdnort for my ſelfe, bur for mynative 
« Countrey and confederates : and then intruth doth a Magiſtrate rule according to right and ju- 
Rice, when he obeyeth thelaws of his Countrey and the Ephori, or ſuch like as be in place of go* 
vernment within the City, Having crofled the Rraights of Heleſport, heentred intorhe Countrey 
ef Thrace, where he requeſted of no Prince nor State of the Barbarianspaſſage ; bur ſent untoe- 
very one of them, demanding whether he ſhould paſle as through rhe land of friends or enemies ? 
And verily all others received him friendly , and accompanied him honourably as he journied 
through their Countries : only thoſe whom they call Troadians, ( unto them as the report goeth 
Xerxes himſelfe gave preſents,to have leavefor to paſle,) demanded of himfor licence of quietpal- 
ſage, a hundrad Talents of filver, and as many women: but Age/lays after a ſcoffing manner as- 
ked thoſe who brought this meſſage: And why do not they themſelves come withyoutor to 
receivethe money and women ? So he led his Army forward ; bur inthe way heencountred them 
well appointed, gavethem bartell, overthrew them, and put many of them to the ſword, which 
done, - marched farther. And of the Macedonian King he demanded the ſame queſt10n 4s 
before; who made him this anſwer, That he would conſult thereupon: Lethim conſult (quoth 
he) what he will, meane whilewe will march on : the King wondcingathis hardineſle, ſioodin 
great feare of him. and ſent him word topaſſe inpeaceable and friendly manner. The Thats: 
Hans at the.ame time were confederate with his enemies: whereupon he forraged and ſpoyle 
cheir Countriesas he went, and ſent to the City of Lariſſa two friends of his, Xenocles and Scyth4, 
ro ſound them and ſee if they could practiſe effeQually for ro draw them to the leagueand am!- 


ry of the Lacedzmonians, bur thoſe of Lariſſa arreſted thoſe Agents, and kept them 1D pon. 
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whereupon all the reſt taking great indignation, were of this mind, that Ageſi/azs could do no 
lefſe, bur preſently encampe himſelfe and belcaguer the City Lgriſſa round abour : bur he ſaid 
that for ro Conquer all Theſſalze, he would nor leeſe one of thoſe rwaine : {0 uponcompoſition 
and agreement} RE recovered and got them againe, Being given to underſtand that there was A 
barcell fought neare to Corinth, in which very few Lacedzmonians were flaine, bur of Atheni- 
an$s Argives, Corinthians , and their Allies, a great number : he was nor once leene to haveta- 
kenany( ) joy Cr contentment at the news of the vikory; bur fighed deeply fromthe bottome 6k prod ith 
of his hearts ſaying, Alas for unhappy Grcece, who hath her ſelte deltroyed io many men of je vidory 
her own, as had been {uffi-ient in one barrel] to have defeated all the Barbarians at on.e, Bur xo pronkley 
when the Pharſabans came to {et upon the tale of his Army in his mar.h, and to dothem miſ- © : 
chiefe and dammage 3 with a force of five hundred horie, hecharged and overthrew them 3 for 
which lucky hand he cauſed a Trophee to be erected under rhe mountaines Called Narthact ; and 
this victory of all others pleaſed him moſt, for that with ſo mall a troupe and corner of his owne 
borſemenwhich himſelfe pur out and addrefled againſt them, he had given thote the overthrow, 
who at all times vaunted themſelves to be thebett men ar armes inthe worid, Thicher came Di- 
phridasy one of the Ephori, unto him, being lent expreſly from Sp.r1a, with a commandementun- 
to him, that incontinently he ſhould with force and armes invade the countrey of Fe; ard he 
although hemeant and purpoſed of himlelte ſome time after to enter with a more puiflint power 3 
yet would he not difobey tho!e great Lords of the State, but ſent for two Regiments of ten thou- 
{and apeece, drawn our of thole who ler: ed abour Corrath, and with them made a rode into 
Beotia, and gave battell before Coroxea unto the hebans, Atheniars, Argives, and Corinthians, 
where hewonthefield : which, as witnefleth Xe-ophony, was the greateſt and molt bloudy batrell 
that had been fougkit in his cime: bur true 1t 1, that he himſelte was in many places ot his body ſore 
wounded,” and then being returned home, notwithſtanding fo many victories and happy fortunes, 
he never altered any jot in his own perſon, either{or diet or otherwiſe tor the marner of his life, 
Seeing ſome of his Citizens to vaunt and boaſt of rhemlelves, as if they were more than other 
men,in regard thatthey nouriſhed and kept horſes of the game ro runin therace for the prize ; he 
perſwaded his ſiſter, named Cyniſca, ro mount into her Charior, and togounto that ſolemniry 
of the Olympick games, there to runne a courle with her hoſes for the beſt prize ; by which, his 
purpoſe was to let the Greekes know, that all chis running of theirs was no matter of valour, but 
a thing of coſt and expence, to ſhew their wealth only, He had about him Xe-ophon the Phi- 
loſopher, whom he loved and highly eſteemed ; him he requelted ro ſend for his ſons to be 
brought up in Lacedemen,: and there to learne the moſt excellent and ſingular diſcipline in the 
world, namely, the knowledge how to: obey and to rule well, Being otherwiſe demanded, 
wherefore he eſteemed the Lacedzmonians more happy than other nations : Ir is ( quoth he ) 
becauſe they profeſle and exerciſe above all, men in the world, the skill of obeying and gover- 
ning, Afterthedeath of Lyſazder, finding within the City of Sparta great fations and much (i- 
ding, which the ſaid Lyſa:der, incontinently after he was returned out of AFay had raiſed and 
firred up againſt him, he purpoſed and went abour to dereCt his lewdneſſe, and make it appeare 
unto the inhabitants of Spartu, what a dangerous medics he had been whiles he lived: and 
tothis purpoſe having read an oration, found atter his deceaie among his papers, wiiich Creon ve= 
rily the Halicarnaſſhan had compoſed 3 bur Lyſ.»:der meant to pronounce before the peop'e ina 
generall Aſſembly of the City. tending to the alteration of the Scare, and bringing wn of many 
novelties, he was fully minded to have divulged it abroad ; buc when one of the ancient Sena= 
tours had read the ſaid oration, and doubted the ſequell thereof, conſidering it was ſo well pen-. 
ned, and grounded upon ſuch effe&tuall and periwafive reaſons. he gave Aze/la counſell not 
to digoe up Lyſander againe, and rake him as it were out of his grave, but ict the oration lie 
buried with him : whoſe advice he followed, and ſo telted quiet and made no more ado: and - 
4s for thoſe who underhand croſſed him and were his adverſaries, he did notcourſethem open- 
)) bur practiſed-and made meanesto ſend ſome of them torth as Caprtaines into certaine forraine 
expeditions, and unto others to commit certaine publike Offices: in which charges they carried 
themſelves ſoy. as they were diſcovered for coverous and wicked perſons, m——__ when 
they were Called into queſtzon judicially, he ſhewed himſele contrary to mens expeMrtion to 
help them oht of trouble, and ſuccour them ſo, as that he gat their love and good ils, info- 
much asin the end there was not one of them. his adverſarie. Onethere was who requeſted him 
to write 1n his favour to his hoſts and trievds which he had in Aja, letters of recommendati: 
on, that they would defend and jmaintaine him in his righrfull cauie : My friends ( quoth/be) 
” to do. that'which 1s equity and juſt, althovgh Iſhould wrice never a word/untothem.. Ano- 
fr mewed him ,the walls of. a.City how wonderfull Rrong they were and, magnificently built, 
fo els OAPEORT he thought them nor ſtately and faire : Faire ( quoth he ) yes nodoubr, 
highly exxollea Gofne hens dwell..in, butnor for gen. A Megarian there was who magnified and 
hodus Ee Kh ore him the City Megara:. Young man ( quoth he ) .and my good friend, your | 
he Gao quite ſome, great. puiſſance, Such things as other men had jngreat admiration, 

; VoOwd not ſeene ſo much as.to take knowledge of. Upona time one Cal/ipides an excellent 
player In Travedies; | 'D 


forts. of meh $44] who was jn great name and reputation among the Greekes, inſomnch as all 
meh made no ſmall account 'of him, when he chancedto meet him upon the way, _—_ 
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red him firſt, andafterwards preſumptuouſly thruſt himſelte forward to walke among others, with 
him, in hope that the King wouldbegin to ſhew ſome lightſome countenance, and grace him ; bur 
in-the end,ſeeing thar it would nor be, he was ſo bold as to advance himſelfe, andſayuncohim: gi 
King, know you not me? And have you not heard who Iam ? Ageſilaxs looking wiltly upon his 
face: Art not thou (quorh he) Cattipides Deiceliftas? ( for ſo the Lacedzmonians uſe to call a jeſter 
or player.) He was invited one day tocomeand heare a man who could counterfeirmoſ lively and 
naturally the voice- of the Nightingale 3 bur he refaſed to go, ſaying: I have heard the Niohtin. 
eales themſelves to ſing many atime. Menecrates the Phyſician had a lucky hand in divers deſys. 
rare cures; whereupon ſome there were whoſurnamed him J-piter, and he himſelfe wouldore; 
arrogantly rake that nameuponhim, inſomuch as he preſumed in oneletrer of his, which heſenc 
unto him, to ſer this ſuperſcription: Menecrates Jupiter, unto King Ageſilaus wiſherh long life : 
bur Ageſilaus wrote back unto him inthis wiſe: Ageſilausto Menecrates wiſheth ( f) goodhealth, 
Whien Pharnabaſus and Coxon the high-admirals of the Armada under the Perfian King, were { 
far-forth Lords of the ſea, that they pilled and ſpoiled all the coaſts of Laconia ; and beſides, the 
walls of Athens were rebuilded with the money that Pharnabaſus furniſhed the Athenians withall 
the Lords of the Councill of Lacedemon were of advice, that the beſt policy was, to conclude 
peace with the King of Perfza ; and to this effec ſent Antalcidas one of their Citizens to Tiribaſus 
with Commiſhon treacherouſly to berray and deliver into the barbarous Kings hands, the Greekes 
inhabiting A 3 for whoſe liberty Age/ilans before had made wars : by which occafion Ageflaus 
was thought to have had his hand inthis ſhametull and infamous practice : for Anmtalcidas, who 
was his mortallenemy, wrought by all meanes poſſible to effect peace,becauſe he ſaw thatwar con- 
tinually augmented the credit of Ageſilaus, and made him molt mighty and honourable; yet ne= 
vertheleſſe he anſwered unto one that reproached him with the Lacedzmonians, ſaying, That they 
were Medified,or turned Medians: Nay rather (quoth he) the Medians afe Laconified and become 
Laconians, The queſiion was propounded upon him for atime, whether of theſe two vertuesin 
his judgement was the better, Fortitude or Juſtice ? And heanſwered : That where Juſtice reign- 
ed, Fortitude bare no iway,and was nothing worth 3 forif we were allrighreous and honelt men, 
there would be no need at allof Fortitude, The people of Greece dwelling in Aa, had a cuſtome 
ro call the King of Perſia, The Great King: And wherefore (quoth he ) is he greater than 1, un- 
lefſe he be more temperate and righteous ? Semblably he ſaid, That the inhabirants of Aa were 
000d {laves,but naughty freemen, Being asked how a manmight win himſelfe the greateſt name and 
reputation among men, he anſwered thus: If he ſay well, and yet do better, This was a ſpeechof 
his : That a good Captaine ought to ſhew unto his enemies valovr and hatdineſſe; but unto thoſe 
that beunder his charge, loye,and benevolence, Another demanded of him, whart children ſhould - 
learne in their youth? That(quoth he)which they are to do and pratice when they bemen grown, 
He was judge in acaule,where the plaintife had pleaded well, bur the defendant very badly; who 
eftſoones and atevery ſentence did nothing bur repeat theſe words: O Age/ilaus,a King ought to 
protect and help thelaws: unto whom Ageſlaus anſwered in this wiſe: If one had( g undepmi- 
ned thy houſe, or robbed thee of thy raiment, wouldſt thou thinke and looke thata carpenteror 
maſon were bound torepaire thy houſe, and the weaver or tailor for to ſupply thy want of cloaths? 
The King of Perſ;a had writunto him aletter miffive after a generallpeace concluded ; whichlerter 
was brought by a Gentleman of Perſia, who came with Ca!lias the Lacedzmonian,and the contents 
thereof was to this effe& : That the King of Per/;a defired to enter into ſome mote eſpeciall ami- 
ty and fraternity with him ; but he would not accept thereof, ſaying unto the meſſenger : Thou 
ſhalr deliver this anſwer from me unto the King thy Maſter ; that he needed notrto write any ſuch 
particular letters unto me, concerning private friendſhip ; for if he friend the Lacedzmonians 
in generall, and ſhew himſelfe to love the Greeks, and deſire their good, I alſo reciprocally will 
be his friend to the urmoſt of my power ; bur if I may find that hepraGtiſeth treachery ,and artemp- 
reth'ought prejudiciall to theſtate of Greece, wellmay he wrire Epiſtle upon Epiſtle, and I receive 
from him one letter after another, but let him cruſt corhis: I will never be his friend. Heloved 
very tenderly his own children when they were little ones, inſomuch as he would play withthem, | 
up and down the houſe, yea,and put a long cane between hislegs, and ride upon it like an hobby. 
horſe withghem for company ; and if it chanced that any of his friends ſpied him ſo doing, he 
would pray them to ſay nothingunto any man thereof, ancill rhey hiad babes and children of theit 
own, But during the continuall wars thathe had with the Thebans,he fortuned in one batrellco 
be grievouſly wounded 3 which when Azt alc:das faw,he ſaid unto him, Certesyou have received 
of the Thebans the due allary and reward thar you deſerved,for reaching them as you have done) 
even againſt their wills how to fight, which they neither could nor ever would aye learnedto | 
do : for in truth it is reported, that the Thebans- then became more martiall and warlikethan©* 
ver before-rime, as being inured and exerciſed in armes by the continuall roads. and: invahons., 
that the Lacedzmonians made 3 which was the reaſon thar ancient Lycurgus wt oſe Jaws ofhus. 
which be called Rhetrz, expreſly forbad his people to make watre. often upon one and the fame ; 
nation, for feare leſt in ſo doing their enemies ſhould learne to be good touldiers. Whenbe.- 
heard, that the Allies and Confederates of Lacedez0n were offerded and tooke this contnun. | 
warfareill, complaining that rhey were neyer in manner out of armes, but carried their. hate \ 


continually vpon their backs 3. and beſides, beins many more in ntmber, they followed ye Foy F 
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Lacedzmonians, who were but an handfull to all them : he being minded to convincethem in this, 
and to ſhew how many they were commanded all his ſaid Contederates to aſſemble together, and 
roſit them down peli-meli one with another ; the Lacedzmonians likewiſe to take rheir place 
over-againſt them apart by themſelves ; which done, he cauſed an herald tocry aloudin the hea- 
ring of all: That all the porters ſhould rite firſt 3 and when thoſe were rifen,that the brafle-foun- 
ders and'{miths ſhouid ſtand up3 then the carpenters 3 after them the maſons ; and ſoall other Ar- 
tizans and handy-crafts men, one atter another 3 by which meanes all the Conſedera tes well-neare 
werefiſen up.and none 1n manner left litting 3 bur all this while nor a Lacedzmonian fired off his 
ſeat, for that forbidden they were allto carne or exercile any mechanicall cratt : then Ageſ/ilares 
cook up alaughter, and ſaid, Lo, my maſters and friends, how many more ſouldiers are we able to 
ſend into the wars than you can make ? Inthatbloudy batrell tought ar Leuftres, many Lacedzxmo- 
nians there Were that ran out of the field and fled,who by the laws and ordinan« e« of the countrey 
were all their life rume noted with in:amy ; howbeit,the Ephor: ſeeing thar the City by this means 
would be diſpeopled of Cit1zens and lie delerr,. in that very-time when as it had more need than 
ever before of ſouldiers, were deſirous to deyile a policy how rodeliver them of this ignominy, 
and yet notwith{tanding preſerve the laws in their entire and full force : therefore to bring this 
abour, they eleted Age/;laus tor their Jaw-giver, to ena new Laws; who' being come before 
the open audience of the City, ſpake unto them in this manner : Ye men of Lacedemo-, I am not 
willing inany wiſeto bethe author and1nventor of new Laivs 3 and as for thoſe which you have 
already, Imind not to put any thing thereto, to take fro, or otherwiſe to alter and change them, 
and theretore methinkes1tis meet and reaſonable, that from tomorrow forward; thoſe which you 
have ſhovid Rind in their full vigour, rengrh, and vertue accuttomed, Moreover, as few as there 
remained in the City 3 ( when &paminondas was about to aflaile ic with a great fleer and a violent 
rempelt (as it were) of Thebans and their Confederates, puffed up with pride for the late victory 
at hieved inthe Plaine of Leufres ) with thoſetew ( 1 ſay) le put him and his forces back,” and 
cauſed them to returne without effect : bur inthe batrell of 1arrizea, he admoniſhed and adviſed 
the Lacedzmonians to take no regard at all of other Thebans, bur to bend their whole torces a= 
painſt Epaminondas ovly. ſaying, That wiſe and prudent men alone,andnone but they. were valiant 
and the fole canſe'of victory 3 and therefore if they couid vanquiſh him, they might eaſily ſnbdue 
allthereft, as being b.o..kiſh tooles and men indeed of no valour ; and ſo in eeurh it proved: for 
when as the victory now enclined wholly unto Epaminondas, and the Lacedzmonians were at rhe 
very point to be disbanded, diſcomfired, and put to flight : as the {aid Epaminondas turned for 
tocalihis own men together to follow the rout, a Lacedzmonian chanced ro give him a mottall 
wound, wherewith hetell ro the- ground, and the Lacedzmonians who were with Azeſilaus cal- 
ledthemſelves, made head againe, andpntthe victory into doubtfuil ballance : for now the The- 
banes abated much their courage, and the Lacedzmonians tooke the better hearts, Moreover, 
when the City of Sparta was neare driven and at a low ebbe for money to wage war, as being 
conArainedto entertaine mercenary Souldiers for pay, whowere meereſtrangers; Ageſil ws went 
into &2ypr, being ſent for by the King: of e/£grpt to ſerve as his penſioner 3 but for that he was 
meanely and ſimply apparelled, the inhabitants of the Countrey detpiſed him, for they iooked to 
tave ſeen the King of Sparta richly arrayed and ſet out gallantly, and ail gorgeouſly to be leen-in 
hisper{on [ike unto the Perhian King 3 ſo fooliſh a conceit had they of Kings: but Age/l :us ſhew- 
ed them within a while, that the magnificence and Majelly of Kings was to be acquired by wit, 
wiidome, and valour: for perceiving that thoſe who were to fight with lim and to make head a- 
gainti theenemy, were frighred with the imminent peril], by rcaſon ot the great number of ene- 
mies, who weretwo hurdred thouſand fighting men, and the ſmall company of their ownhde 3 
he deviſed with himſelfe before the barcell began; by ſome (iratagem to encourage his own men, 
and toembolden their hearts 3 which policy of his he would not commynicate unto any perſon; 
andthis jt was ; He cauſed upon the inſide of his left hand ro be written this word, Victory. back- 
ward; which done he tooke at the Prieſts or Soothlayers hand, who was at ſacrifice, the liver of 
the beaſt which was killed. 8 pur it intothe ſaid lefr hand thus written within and fo held it a good 
whe, making ſemblance as if he muſed deepiy of fone doubr, and ſeeming to ſtand in ſulpenceand 
tobe In great perplexity. untill che characters of the foreſaid letters had aſufficient time to givea 
print, and leave theirmarke in the ſnperficies of rhe liver; then ſhewed heitunto thoſe who were 
tofight on his fide, and gave them to underſtand that by thoſe charadters the oods promiſed vi- 
Kory: who ſuppoſing verily that there was init a certaine Heneand preſage of good fortune, ventit- 
red boldly upon the hazard of a barrell, And when the enemies had inveſted and beleaguered 
his Camyeround about : ſu. h a mighty number there were of them, and beſides had begun ro caſt 
a _ on every fide thereof, King * Nett.-nebas ( for whoſe aid he was thither come ) ſollicited 
= _— him to make a faily and charge upon them before the ſaid rrench was fully finiſhed, 

orh ends brought together, heanſwered, Thathe would neverimpeach the deſigne and pur- 
poſe of the enemies. who went ( no doubt ) to give him meanes to be equallunto chem.ard tofighr 
lo many roſo many: {oh Sd da 3 hore annie © cons}; wa 7 RO COPY." 
ens nc tne one ſtayed untill there wanted bur a very little of both ends meering 3 an 
ty po etween he ranged his barrel; by which device they encountred and ___ with 
ſab dios hs on equall hand for number : ſo he putthe enemies ro flight, and with thoſe tew 
| 5 WICh he bad he made a great carnage of them; bur of the ſpoile and booty which he 
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wonhe raiſed agood round maſſe of money,and ſent it all to Spar:a, Being now ready to embarke 

for to depart out of Egypt, and upon thepoint of returne home, he died: andar his death expreg 

chargedthoſe who were about him, that they ſhould make no Image or Statue whatſoever repre. 
ſenting the {imilitude of his perſonage : Forthar (quorh he) if I have done any vertuous a&t in m 

life time, that will be a monument tufficient to eternize my memory 3 if nor, all theimages, |. 
tues,and pictures in the world will notſerverhe turne, fince they be the works only vf mecharicy 
artificers which are of no worth and eſtimation, | 

Age _ theſon of Cleombrotus, when one related in his preſence that Philip King of Macedyy 
had in ew daiesdemoliſhed and razedthe City Olimhws : Par di ( quoth he) Philip will nor be able 
in many moredaies to buildthe like ro ir, Another ſaid unto him by way of reproach, that him- 
ſelfe (King as he was, and other Citizens men grown of middle age) were delivered as hoſt2ve; 
and neither their childrennor wives: Good reaſon ( quoth he ) and fo it ought to be accordinots 
juſtice,that we our ſelves,and no others,ſhould beare theblame and paine of our faults, And When 
he was mindedto ſend forcertaindog-whelpsfrom home ; one {aidunto him3 that there mightng; 
be ſuffered any of them to go out of the Countrey : No more wasit permitted heretofore (quorh 
he ) for men be to lead forth, but now itis allowed well enough, 

Ageſipolts the ſon of Payſaxias ( whenas the Atheniansſaid rohim, That they were contert to 
report themſelvesto the judgement of the Megarians as touching certaine variances and differences 
berween them,and complaints which they made one againſt another ) ſpake thus untothem: Why 
my Maſters of Athens, this wer agreat ſhame indeed, that they whoare the chiete and the yery 
leaders of all other Greeks, ſhould lefle skill whar is juſt than the Megarians, | 

Agrsthe ſon of Archidamus,at what time asthe Ephoriſpake thus unto him: Take with youthe 
youngand able men of this City,and go into the countrey ofſuch an one;tor he will condu& youhis 
own ſelfezas far as tothe very Giſtle of his City : And what reaſon is it (quoth he) my Maſters,you 
that be Ephori, to commit the lives of ſomany luſty gallants into his hands, who isa traitorto his 
native country ? One demanded of him what ſcience was principally exerciſed in the City of Sparta: 
Mary (quoth he) the knowledge how to obey and how to rule, He was wont to ſay,that the Lace: 
dzmomians never asked;how many their enemies were? but where they were. Being forbiddento 
Gght with his enemies at the battell of Mantinea, becauſe they were far morein number: He muſt 
otneceſſity(quoth he)fight with many that would have the command and rule of many, Unto ano- 
ther who asked what number there might be inall of the Lacedzxmonians ? As many ( quothhe)as 
ate enough to chaſeand drive away wicked perſons, In paſſing along the walls of Corinth, whente 
ſaw them ſo high,ſo well built,and to large in extent: Whar(h Jmanner of women(quoth he)bethey 
thatinhabit within: To a great Maſter ot Rheroxick,who, praiſing his own skill wa. profeſſion,chun- 
ced to conclude with theſe words ; when all is done, there isnothing ſo puiſſant as the ſpecchol 
man: Why then belike (quoth he) ſolong as you hold your peace you are of no worth, The Ares 
having been once already beaten and defeated, returned nevertheleſle into the field and ſhewed 
themſelves in a bravado moregallantly than before,and prettfor a new barrell: and when therupon he 
ſaw his auxiliaries and confederates tobe ſomewhat troubled and trighted : Be of good cheere(quoth 
he) my maſters and friends, for if we, who havegiven them the foile be affraid, whatthinke youare 
they themſelves. A certaine Embaſladour from the City Abdera, came to Sparta, who madealeng 
ſpeech as tonching his meſſage, and afterhe had done and held his tongue a little, hedemanded at 
Jaſt adiſpatch, and ſaid unto him: Sir, whatanſwer would you that I ſhould carry back toourC 
tizens: You ſhall ſay unto them (quorh Agzs ) that I have ſuffered you to ſpeak all that you would, 
and as long as you lit? Andthar Ilent you mine eare allthe while withour giving you one word 
againe, Some there were who onhineied the Eliens for moſt juſt men and preciſe 1n obſerving the 
ſolemnity of the Olympickgames : Andis that ſo great a matter and ſuch a wonder (quoth he tin 
five yeares ſpace they exercile juſtice one day ? Some buzzed into his eares that thoſe of theothe: 
royall houſeenvied him: Then ( quoth he) do they ſuffer adoub'e paine 3; for firlt and formoſtthel 
ownevils will vexe and trouble themſelves ; then in the ſecond place, the good things in me 
my friends will torment them, Some one there was of advice, that he ſhould give way and paſſage 
to his enemies when they were put to flight: Yea,but marke this(quoth heJif we ſetnotuponthen 
whorun away for cowardiſe,how ſhall we fight againſt them thar ſtay and make good theirgroun 
by valour? One there was who propounded a meanes for the maintenance of the Greekes liber- 
ty 3 which (no doubt) was a generous and magnanimous courſe, howbeir very hard toexecur 
unto whom he anſwered thus: My good friend, your words require greatſtore of money,and much! 
ftrevech, When another ſaid that King Philip would watch them well enough rhar they ſho 
not (et foot within other parts of Greece : My friend ( quoth he) it ſhall contenc us to remalte an 
continue in our own countrey, There was another Embaſſadovr from the City Perimthuscamet0 
Lacedemon,who having likewiſe made along oration, inthe end demanded of Ag what anſver he 
ſhould deliver back to the Perinthians: Mary what other but this ( quoth he ) chat thou coul 
hardly find the way to make anend of ſpeaking, and I held my peace all the while, He vent - 
on a time ſole Embaſſadour to King Philip, who ſaid unto him, You are an Embaſſadouralone 
deed: True ( quoth he) and good enough to one alone as you are, An ancient Citizen of 5p#% 


ſaid nnto him oneday, being himſelfe aged alſo, and far ſtept in yeares : Since thatthe _ 


and Cuſtomes went every day to ruine and were negle&ed, ſeeingalſorhat others far Wore lt 
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brought in and food in their place, all in the end would be naughr and run to confuſion ; unto 
whom ne anſwered merrily thus: Then 1s 1t asir ſhould be, and the world 20es well enough it it 
he ſo as you ſay 3 For I remember when I was a little boy, 1 heard my tather ſay, that every 
thing then Was rurned upſide down, and that in his Temembrance ail went kim kam 3 and he alto 
would report of his father that he had ſeen as much in his dayes'; no marvell therefore it things 
oxow worſe and worſe; m ore wonder ir wete if they ſhould one while be berter.;and another while 
continue till in the lame pught, Being asked on atime how a man might continue free all his life 
ime; heanſwered : By deſpiſing death, oh , 

Agt the younger, when Demades the orator ſaid unto him : That the Lacedzmonians ſwords 
were lo ſhort that thele juglers and thoſe that piay legerdemain , could ſwallow them down 
all ax once,made him this anſwer: As ſhorr as they be the Lacedzmonians can reach their enemies 
with them wellenough, A certain leud fellow anda troubleſome, never linned asking him, who 
was the beſt man in Sparta: Marry (quorh Ag even he whois unlikelt thy ſelfe, | 

Ag, the laſt king of the Lacedzmonians, being forelaid ayd ſupriſed by rrechery, ſo that he 
was condemned by the Ephorito die; as he was led without forme of law and juſtice to the place 
of execution for to be ſtrangled with a rope, perceiving one of his ſervants and miniſters to 
ſhedreares3 ſaid thus unto him ; Weepe not for my death ; tor in dying thus unjuſtly and again(t 
the order oflaw, Iam inberter caſe than thele that pur me to death; and having ſaidtheſe words, 
he willingly put his neck within the halter, ; | . 

Acroratus,when as his own father and mother requeſted his helping hand forto effeta thing con- 
crary roreaſon and juſtice, ſtaied their ſuit for a time: but ſeeing that thy importuned him Alill 
and were very inliant with him; inthe end he ſaid unto them:Solong as I was under your hands,I 
had no knowledge nor lence at ailof juſtice; bur after that, you had beraken me to the common- 
wee, to my countrey, and tothe lawes thereof, and bythat means informed and infiruged 
mein what you conld in righteoulneis and honeſty, I will endeaveur and firain my ſelfe to fo]l- 
low the ſaid inftruRion and not you z and for that I know full well that you would have me do 
that which is good, and coniidering that thoſe things be belt (both for a private perſon, and much 
more tor him who is inauthority and a chiete magiſtrate ) which are juli 3 ſure I will do what 
you would havemie, and retuſe that which you ſay unto me, |, : 

Alcamenesthe ſon of Telzclus, when one wouid needs know of him, by what meanesaman 
might preſerve a kingdome beſt, made this anſwer: Even by making no account at all of Jucreand 
oain, Another demanded of him wherefore he would never accept and receive the gifts ofthe 
Meſſenians? Forſooth (quoth he) becauſe if I had taken them, 1 ſhould never have had peace 
with the lawes, And when a third perſonſaid : That he marvelled much how he could live ſo 
ſtraight and neerto himſelfe, contideringhe had wherewith and enough : Iris (quoth he)a com- 
mendable thing, when a man having ſnfficient and pienty can nevertheleſs live within the compaſs 
of reaſon, = not according to the large reach of his apperite, ; 

Alexandridasthe ſon of Leon, ſeeing one to rorment him<ife,and taking on deſperately becauſe 
he was baniſhed out of his native country: My friend (quoth he) never fare ſo for the matternor 
vex thy heart ſo mnch, for being conſtrained to remove fo far fromthy country, but ratherfor 
being i ſo remote {rom juſtice, Unto another who in delivering good matterunto the Ephor:za nd 
to very great purpoſe, but in more words a greatdeale than need was: My friend (quoth he ) 
thou ſpeakelt indeed rhat which becometh, bur otherwiſe than is be:omming. One asked him 
why the La:edzemonians committed rhe charge of :l! their lands unto the Itotes their ſlaves, and 
did not husband and tend themrheir own ſelves: Becanſe (quoth he) we conquered and purchaſed 
them, for that we would look to ovr elves, and nottend them, Unto another who held that ir 
was nothing but defire of credit and reputation that undid men, and wholoever could be delivered 
from the carethereof were happy;he replied thus again: If it betrue that youſay, we mult confeſs 
and grantchat wicked men, who do wrong unto others are happy 3 for how can a churcherobber 
or thiet who ſpoileth other men of their goods be defirous of honorr and glory 2 When another 
demanded of him, how itcame to paſs thatthe Lacedzmonians were ſo hardy and reſolutein all 
occurrences and dangers of wat, he rendred this reaſon : Becauſe (quorh he) we fludy and en= 
deavorto have a reverend regard of our lives, and not to entertain the fear of our lives, as others 
do, It was demanJed of him , wherefore the Seniors or Elders ſat many dayes in deciding and 
judgingcriminall cauſes? and why albeit the accuſed party were by them accuit, yer he continu- 
edye 'erchelels in the ſtare of a onilty andaccuſed perſon? As tor theSenatours (quorh he) they be 
long in deciding capirall matters.where men are brought in queltion for their life ; becauſe thoſe 
Jndzes who have committed anerrour in condemning a man todie, can never re&ify and amend 
that ſentence : andas to the party abſolved ant enlarged, he mult remain alwayes liable and iubje&t 
hogs law, becauſe they mighr ever after enquire and judge betcer of his fa according to the 

V, | 

Anaxander the ſon of Eutycrates, being asked the queſtion why he and ſuch other did not gather 
mony and loy ituy in the publick treaſury, made this anſwer : For fear lelt we being keepers there= 


of, ſhouid becorcupred and perverted thereby, 
Anaxilas, unto © 
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Even becauſe they are created Ephori, thatis toſay, overſeers and controllers of them, 

Androclidas the Laconian, being maimed and lame of a leg, would nevertheleſs beenrolled in 
che number of thoſe who were to {erve inthe wars; and when ſome withftood him becanſe he 
was impotent of that leg: Why my maſters (quoth he) theybe not the men of good toormanſhiy, 
who can run away, bur ſuch as ſtand their ground, that muſt fight with enemies, 

Antalcidas making means to be admitted intothe confraternity of the Samothracian religion 
when the prieſt his confeſſonr, in houſeling and ſhriving him, demanded which was the oreaeh 
fin that ever he had committed in all his lite? If ( quoth he) I have committed any fin all myljf 
rime, the gods know theſame well enough themſelves, When a certain Athenian miſcalled the 
Lacedzmonians terming them ignorant andunlearned ſors: Indeed (quorh he) we only of all the 
Grecians, arethe men which have not learned of yon co do ill, And when another Athenianbr;o. 
ged, and ſaid : We have chaſed you many timesirom the river Cephiſzs: But we(quoth he) never 
yet drave you from the river Exrotas, Unto another, who wasdefirous to know how one miohr 
pleaſe men beſt, he ſhaped this anſwer: In caſe he ſpeak alwayes that which pleaſerh, and dothar 
which profiteth them, A certain great maſterand profeflour of Rhetorick, would needs onedzy 
rehearle and pronource betore him an oration compoſed inthe praiſe of Hercal:s: And who ever 
(quorh he) diſpraiſed him? And unto Age/laws, being ſore wounded ina battel by the Thebang: 
Nay (quoth he) you are well enongh ſerved and receivea due Minervall tor your (choolage at the 
Thebans hands, whom you have tavghteven againſt their wills that which they knew nor, nor 
were willing to learn, to wit, for to fight: for in truth, by meanes of the continuall incurfong 
and expetions that Ageſilaus made againſt them, they became valiant warriour s, Himlelfe was 
wont toſay: Thatthe walles of Sparta, were their young men; and their confines, the heads of 
their pikes, Unto ano ther, who demanded why the Lacedzmonians fought with ſuch ſhort 
curtelaxes: To the end {quoth he ) that we might cope and cloſe more neerely to ourenemies, 

Antiochus\being one of the Ephori,heard ſay that king Philip had bettowed upon the Meſſeniang 
certain lands tor their territory: But hath Phil:p (quorh he) given them withall, forces to be able 
for to defend tie ſame ? Fx | 

Arigens, when ſome rhere were that highly commended certain dames, not their own wives, 
but wedded to other men: By the gods ( quoth he) of good, honelt, and faire women, there 
ought no vaine ſpeeches to be made, forthat indeed they arenor known of any other bur their 
husbands who live ordinarily with them, As he paſſed once through the city Selrnns in Sicily, he 
chanced to read this epitaph engraven upon alepucher ortomb; 

Theſe men before Selinus gates 
were [lain in blondy firht, 
As whilom they ſought for to quench 
the lawleſs tyrants might. | 
And well deſerved you(quoth he) ro die, for ſeeking toextinguiſh tyranny when it burneth ont of 
a lioht fire; tor clean contrariwiſe, you ſhould have kept it from burning altogether, 

Ariſton hearing one praiſe and diſcourſe of a ſentence. that king Cl-omenes was wontto uſe, at 
what time as thequeſtion was asked : What was the office of a 200d king ? Mary evento dogood 
unto his friends and hurt unto his enemies: But how much better (anſwered Ariſton) my good 
friend, wereitto benefit friends indeed, and of enemies to make good friends? bur ofthis notable 
ſentence. no doubr, Scrtes was the authour, and upon him it is rightly fathered, Alſo when one 
demanded of him how many in number the Lacedzmonians were : As many (quoth he) as be 
ſufficient tochaſe away their enemies, A certain Athenian pronounced a funerall oration which he 
had penned in the praiſe of their own citizens, who had been defeated and were lain by the Lace- 
dzmonians ina battel ; If your conntrymen (quoth he) were ſo valiant as you ſay, whar think yon 
then of ours, who vanquiſhed them? When one praiſed Chari/axs upona time, for that he ſhewed 
himielfe courteous indifferently ro ail men, And how can hedeſerve{quoth Ari/tox Jrobe commen- 
ded, who 1s kind and iriendly to wicked perſons ? Another reproved Hecat exs a profeſſor inRhe- 
rorick, who being invited to eat with them at their feaſts which they call Sy/itia, ſpake nevet 
a word all dinner time 3 unto whom he made this anſwer: Ir ſeemerh that you are ignorant, that 
he who knoweth how to ſpeak well, can skill likewiſe of the time when it is g00d to {peak and 

when to keep ſilence, 

Archidamusthe ſon of Zeuxid:mus, when oneasked him who they were that ooverned thecity 
Sparta? anſwered: Thelawes firſt, andthenthe magiſtrates, whoruled according to thoſe laws, 
When he heard one praiſing exceedingly a player onthe harp, and for his skill in mufick having 
him'in ſingular admiration:My friend (quoth he) what honourable reward ſhall they have at your 
hands, who be men of proweſſe and valour, when you commend fo highly an harper ? Another 
recommended unto him a muſician and ſaid: Oh,whar an excellent chanter isrthere ? This is(quoth 
he)even as muchas a good cooke or maker of pottage among us: meaning that there wasB0 
difference at all between giving pleaſore by ſound of voice or inſtruments. and the dreſſing of viands 
or ſeaſoning ſewes, One promiſed to give him wine that was very ſweet and pleaſant: And to what 
purpole ? (quorh he) conſidering that it ſerveth but ſor to draw onmore wine, andro make 
folk drink the rather; and beſides, to cauſe men to be leſs valiant and unfit for any good things- 
Lying at fiege before the city of Corinth, he marked how there were hares flartedeyencloſeu = 
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the walls thereof 3 upon which fight he ſaid thus to thoſe that ſerved with him: Ourenemies are 
ezfie to be ſurpriſed and caught, whenthey are ſo lazieand idle, as to ſuffer harestolie and harbotir 
hard under their city walls,even within the trench and town-ditch, He had been choſen anumpire 
between Wo parties who were at variance, for to make themriends ; and he led them both in- 
ro the temple of Diana furna med Cha/ceecos, where he willed them both to promiſeand ſear, lay- 
ino their hands upon the altar of thar goddeſs, that they would both twain obſerve from point to 

o;nt wharſoever he ſhovld award; which they undertooke to do,and bound it with an oath accor- 


* dingly; 1 judgethem (quoth he that neither of you both ſhall depart outof this temple, before you 


have made an attonment, and pacified all quarrels between you. Dis»yſs the tyranc of Sicily, had 
ſent unto his daughrers certain rich robes ro wear; but he retuſed them, and ſaid:I greatly fear,thar 
when they h ave this raiment uponthem, they will ſeem more fouleand ilfavoured than now they 


do, Seeing his ownſon ina barrel, fighting deſperately againſt the Athenians : Either (quoth he) 


augment thyfi renoth, or abate thy courage, 


"Archidamus the ſon of Ageſilaus, when king Philipafter the battle which he had won againſt 

the Greeks, neer unto Cheroxea, wrot unto him a rovgh and ſharplerter; returned unto him 

back again this anſwer 1n writing: If you take meaſure now of your own ſhadow, you ſhall fndeir 
no bigger than 1t was before in victory,Being demanded the queſtion upon a time, how far the terri- 
tory of the Lacedzmomians did extend? he anſwered : Even as far as they can reach with their 

javelins, Periander the Phyiician was a ſufficient manin hisart, and eſteemed with the beſt and 

molt excellent, howbeit he wrote in verſe, but with a bad grace ; unco whom he ſaid one day thus: 

Imarvell much Periander whether you would be named anill poet, or to bea good phykician ? In 

the war whichthe Lacedzmonians made againſt king Philip,ſome gave him countell to be well ad- 

viſed wherehe tought; and ro joine battel as far as heconld from his own country, unto whom he 

replied ag1in: This is not the thing (quoth he) that we oughr co regard, bur rather to conſider 
and think upon this, how we may quit our ſelves fo wellin fight, that we be winners intheend, 
And to thole who praiied him for thathe had wona fieid of the Arcadians, he made this aniwer : 

It had been better that we had overcome them rather 1n wiſdome and prudence than in might and 
force. About the time that he encred by force and armes into thecountry of Arcadia, being adver- 
tiſed that the Eleans ſent aid and iuccour unto the Arcadians, he wrot unto them in this ſort 3 A4r- 
chidamus to the Eleans, greeting: A bleſled thing iris tobe quier and at repoſe, When thecon- 
federate and allied nations inthe Peloponnefiack war demanded how much miony would ſerve for 
thedefraying of the charges to the ſaid war belonging? and requeſted him to tax each one how muchi 
they ſhould contribute z: War (quoth he) knoweth no ſum, and 1s not waged at any certain rate, 
Seeing a ſhot which was levelled from an engine ot battery newly brought our of Sicily : O Hercules 
(quoth he) now is mans prowefle gone for ever, And forthat the Greeks wouldnot give credit 
and be per{waded by him, to performe thoſe conditions of peace which had been made with 
Antigonusand Craterus, two Macedonians, for toivein their ancient liberty ; alledgivg that the 
Lacedzmonians would be lords more rigorous and inſupportable rhan the Macedonians:the ſheep 
(quoth he) hath alwayes one and the ſame voice; butman changerh it oftentimes indivers ſorts, 
untill he have bronghr about and finiſhed his defignes, 

Aſttcratidas, when one ſaid, after tharking Ag had loſt the field to Arntigonye, about thecity 
Megale; O poore Lacedzxmonians, what will yon do now ? will you become laves to the Ma ce- 
donians? aniwered thus: And why ſo? Can * Amtigonns forbid and let us, but we will die in 
hoht for Sparta ? : 

Bias beingſvrpriſed by an ambuſh, which was laid for him by Tphicrates captain of the Athenians, 
when his ſouldiers ſaid : Now captain what is to be done? What elle (quorh he) bur to adviſe 
you to fave your ſelves, and to relolve my ſelfe to die in fight, - | 

Braſdas found among dried figs a moule that bit him by the hand, ſo as he was glad to lether 
$0, whereupon he ſaid untothoſe that were preſent : Lo, how there is not theleaſt creature that 
may be , but it is ableto make ſhift and ſave it's life in caſeir have bur the heart todeſend itſelfe 
againſt thoſe who aflaile it? In a certain skirmiſh he was wounded with a javelin through his buck- 
er, and whenhe had drawn the head out of his body, with the very ſame weapon he flew his ene- 
my who had hurt him: and to thoſe who asked himzhow hecame ſo wounded? he anſwered thus? 
Becauſemy buckler deceived me. When he pur himſelfe into his journy to the warres, he wrot 
thus unto the Ephori:All that is requiſite for this war as touching the war,doI willto my power or 

le forit, Afrerhehadiot his life in thequarrell of delivering the Greeks ont ofſervirnde who in- 
habit in Thracia, the embaſſadours which wereent ſrom thoſepartsto givethanks unto the Lace- 
Tmonians, went to vilite his mother Argileons; of whom-he demanded fit, whether her ſon 
Brafdas died manfully or no? And when the Thracian embafladours highly praiſed him.inſomuch as 


they ſaid, that he had nor left his fellow behind him : Oh (quoth ſhe) you are much deceived my 
riends 3 Braſd, 


better thn he, 


h Damonidas hapned to be placed laſtin the dance by him who was themaſter choriſter 3 whey > 0 


© Was NO Otherwiſe diſpleaſed but ſaid thus unto him : Well done. for thou haſt found the 
Meansto make this 


Da 


25 Was indeed a valiant and hardy man, burthere bein Sparta many more far 


| place honourable, which heretofore was burbaſe andinfamous, 
m1, When letters had been written unto him as rouching Alexander the great, namely, 
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how Alexander by their ſuffrages was declared a god ; wrot back in this wiſe: We grantthar 4j,,, 
ander ſhould becalled a god tince he will needs have it ſo, 

Damindas, when king Phil:p was entred with a main army unto Peloponneſus, whereupon one 
faid unto him : The Lacedzmonians are in danger to ſuffer many calamities, unleſs they can mike 
means to agree and compound with him : Thou womaniſh-man (quoth he) how can he bring us 
co ſuffer any miſeries, conſidering that wemake no reckoning at all of death, 

Dercilidas was ſentembaſſadovr unto King Pyrrhus, what time as he had his army eticamped Up- 
onthe very confines of Sparta: and Pyrrhus enjoyned the Lacedzmonians to receive againthei 
King Cl: 0nimus whom they had baniſhed, or elſe he would make them to urderttand, that they 
were no more valiant than other men ; upon whom Dercil:das thus replied: If you bea ood we 
feare you not, becauſe we haveno way offended you » but if you be a man, know yourhar youar 
no whit better than we, | : 

Demaratus talked and communed one day with Oroztes , who gave him blunc ſpeeches and 

hard words; and when one who heard theirtalk, {aid afterwards: Oroztes1s very boid with you, 
and uſerh you but homely O Demaratus : Nay (quoth he) he hath nothing faulted to me-ward; 
for thoſe w hogloſe and flatter in all their ſpeech, be they who do molt harme, andnotiuchx 
ſpeak upon ill will and malice, One ſeemed todemand of him, wherefore at Spartathole were 
noted with infamy, who ina diſcomfiture threw away their bucklers, and nor they who af 
from them their morrions,cuiraces or breaſt-plates:Becauſe(quoth he )theſe armours and head-jie- 
ces, ſerve only for thoſe who wear them 3 but their ſhields and bucklers, have their uſe alſofor 
the common ſtrength of the whole batralion, When he heard acertain mutfician (ing: Beliie 
me (quoth he) the teliow plaies the fool very well. He was upon a time in a great company andal- 
ſembly, where he continued a long while and ſpake nevera word ; by occation whereot one ſaid 
unto him : Is it for folly and want of matter to talk of, that you are ſo filent ? How can itbefoly 
(quoth he) tor a fool can never hold his peace? One asked of him what was the cauſe he was bani- 
ſhed out of Sparra,being king thereof? Becauſe (quorh he) the lawes there be miſtreſſes and com- 
mand all, A certain Perſian by continuall gifts had inveigled and gottenfrom him inthe end a 
young boy whom he loved, and atterwards in manner of a ſcorn ſaid unto him:T have fo wellhun- 
ted, that atlalt 1 havecaught your love: Not fo (quoth he) I ſwear by the gods, bur rather you 
have bought it, A certain gentleman of Per/jathere was;who had rebelled againſt the king of Perſ; 
bur Demaratus by reaſons andremonſirances ſo wrought with him,thar he perſwaded himto yeeld 
and rerurne again to his allegiance; the king incontinently minded to pur this Perkianto death; but 
Demarats diverted him and laid:Sir,this were an utter ſhame for you,if when you couldnorpun- 
iſh him for' rebellion being your enemy you ſhould proceed to hiscxecution now, when heis be- 
come again your ſervitor and friend, There was a certain jeſter and paraſite who uſed toply 
his part at the kings table ; and gave unto Demaratws eftſoones, biting quips, and taunts by way 0 
reproach for his exile; bur he aniwered him and faid: Good fellow, I am not diſpoſed tofght 
with thee now at this time, being putas I am our of my biaſs and! rhe raunge of my life,andha- 
ving loſt my ſanding, 


* Emerepes the Ephoras, cut two fixings of the nine with an hatchet, in Phryns his hat, 
ſaying withal:: Then marre not muſick, 
Epaenetus was wont to ſay : Thatliers were the cauſe of all offences and crimes in the world, 
Euboidas hearing ſome to praile another mans wife, reproved him for it, and ſaid: That firan- 
_ "_ were not of the houſe, ought not inany reſpec to ſpeak of the behaviour and manners 
of any dame, . - 

Eudamidas the ſon of Archi damus and brother to Ag;s,having eſpied Xenocrates,a man well fit! 
kenin yeers,{tudying philoſophy bard, with other young. hollers inthe Academie.demanded whit 
old man that might be: one ſtanding by, anſwered, that he was a wiſe man and a oreat Cleth, 
one of thoſe who ſought after vertue : Ifhe be till ſeeking of ir (quoth he) when will he uſeand 
practiſe it? Having heard a Phloſopher diſpute and diſ-ourſe upon his paradox: That there wasn0 
go0d captain in war, bur thegreat clerk and learned Sage only : This is (quoth he ) a firange 7s 
poſition and a wondertull, bur the beſt is, he that maintainerh it, is in no wiſe to be credited, fot 
his years were never yet acquainted ſo much as with the ſound of a trumper. He came ,onedif 
into the openſchool or auditory to hear Xeyocrates diſcourſe at large upon ſome queltion; but if 
fell out ſo, thar he had new done when he entred into the place; thenone of his company beganto 
ſay, Surely, ſo ſoone aswe were preſent, he became filent:He did well(quoth Endamidas ) if he had 
made an end ofthat which he had to ſay:but when the other replied : Tr were not amils yerthac 
you heard him & that he would ſet to it again:If we(quoth Exdamidas) ſhouid go to vilita manin 
his houſe who had ſupped already before we came, were it well done of us to pray him rog0t0® 
new {upper for the love of us? It was once demanded of him why he alone wou!ld ſeem to 4p” 
prove relt, quierneſſe and peace, conſidering that all his fellow-citizens with one conſent were 
of opinion to take armes and make war upon the Macedonians? Ir is (quoth he} becavic 1 net- 
ther need nor am defirous to convince them of their exrour and lying, Another for to anmat 
him ro this war, alledged the proweſles and worthy exploits atchieved by them ar other [1mes 
againſt the Perſians : Me thinks (quoth he) you know not what you lay. namely » tha 
becauſe we have overcome a thouſand ſheep, we ſhould therefore ſetupon filty wow. 
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him,how he liked the man,and what he thought of him ? Mary(quoth he)l take himto be a grear 
amuſer of men in a ſmall matter. When another highly extolied the city of Achexs in his preſence: 
And who can jultly and duly (quoth he ) praiſe that city which no man ever loved, tor being 
made better in it? When Alexander the great had cauied open proclamation to be made in the 
orear aflembly at the Olympick games : That all baniſhed perſons might rerurne unto their own 
= cuntries, excep.the Thebanes : Behold (quoth Eudamidas) here is a wotull proclamation for you 
that be Thebans ; howbeit honourable withail, for itis a tgne that .4/c:andey feareth none bur 

on in all Greece, A. CCrLaine cLuzen of Argos laid one day in his hearing: That the Lacedzmo- 
nians after they be gone 0n-C Out of their own country) anc from the obeilance of their lawes, 

rove worle for CRCLE Lav ciung abroad 1n the worid : But itis contrary with youthar be Argives 
and other Geeks (quorh he) tor being come on.e into our City Sparta you are not the worſe, bur 

rore the better by rhat means, It was demanded of him what the reaſon might be, wherefore 
rhey uſed to ſacrifice unto the Mules betore they did hazard abattel: Tothe end (quoth he)thar 
our valiant a&ts might be we.land worthuly written, | 

Enrycratidas the 10N Of Anzxandrides, when one asked him why the Ephoyi ſat every day to de« 
cide and judge Of contracts between men: for that (quoth he) we ſhould learn ro keep our faith 
-nd truth even among onr enemies, 

Zeaxidamns likewiſe an!wered unto one who demanded ot tym why the atntes and ordinan- 
ces of prowels and martial fortitude, were not reduced into a book, and given in writing unto 
young men ior tO read ? Becauie ( cuoth he) we wouid have them to be acquainted with deeds 
and not with writings, A certain Aetolian jaid: That war was better rhanpeace, unto thoſe who 
were deſirous to ſhew themſelves valorous men And not war only (quoth he) tor by thegods, 
in that reſpect better is death than life, : 

Heraadis chanced to be at Athens, whatrime as one of che citizens was apprehended, araion'd, 
and condemned tor his idieneſs, judicially and by forme of law ; which when he underfiood, and 
heard a bruteand noiſe about him, he requeſted one to ſhew him the party that was condemned 
for a gentlemans __——*: DT DES 

Thearidas whetted his f\yord npon a time, and when one asked him ifit were ſharp, he anſver- 
ed: Yea, ſharper thana ſlanderons calummation, 0 

Themiſtzasbeing a prophet or ſouthſaier.foretold unto king Leomaas the diſcomfiture that ſhould 
happen within the paſle or ſtreights of Thermopyle, with the loſle both of himſelle and alſo of his 
whole army: whereupon being ſent away by Leo:idas unto Lacedemon,under a colour andjpretence 


He was upon atime 3n place to hear a muſician ſing, who did his part very well ; and one as: 


roenſormethem of theſe future accidents ; bur intruth, to theend that he ſhould nor milcary and -_ 


die there with therelt 3 he would notfo do, neither could he forbear but ſay unto Leonidas 3 I was 
ſent hither for a warrior. to fight, and not as an ordinary courrier and meſſenger to carry newes be- 
LCcn, 

Thropomprs when one demanded of him how aking migar preſerve his kingdome and roiall eſtate 
inſafery ? ſaid thus : By giving his friends liberty to tpeakethertruth, and with all his power by 
kceping his ſnbje&ts from oppreſſion, Unto a Granger who told him that in his own ceuntry and 
among his citizens he was commonly ſurnamea Ph:iolacon, that 1sto ſay, alover of the Laconians: 
It were better (qucth he) that you were Called * Phlopslites than Philolzcon, Another Embaſſa- 
dout came from £1:5, who ſaid: That he was ſent from his fellow-citizens, becaule he only of all 
that City :oved and foliowed the Laconick manner ofiſe; of him Theopowpus demanded : And 
whetl:cr is thine orthe orherciti:.ens life the bertrer? he anſwered, Mine, Why then {quorh he) 


, Alover 
of your 
fellow ct» 
tizens. 


how 1sit poſſible that acity ſhonld conrinne lafe, inwhich there being ſogrear anumber of inha-' 


bitants, the:eis but one good man? There was one ſaid before him, that the city of Sparta main- 
tained the ſtarethereof entire, for that the kings there knew how to govern well : Nay( quoth- 
he Jnot ſo much therefore, as beeauſe the citizens there can skill how to obey well, The inhabi- 
tants of the city Pyle, decreed for him in their generall councell exceeding great honours; unto 
whom he wrote back again: That moderate honours time is wont to augment, but immoderate 
todiminiſh and wear aw ay . 

7 herycion returning from the city De/phos , found king Philip encamped within theſtreight of 
Pelojorneſus, where he had gained the narrow paſſage called Iſthmos,upon which the city of Corinth 
isſeated ; whereupon he faid, Pe/oporneſus hath bur bad porters and warders of you, Corinthians. 
 Thettamenzs, being by the Ephori condemned to death , went from the judgement place ſmi- 
ling away ; and when one that was preſent asked him, 1t he deipiſed the lawes and judiciall pro- 
ccedings of Sp:yta > Noiwis (quoth he) but I rejoice hereat, that they have condemned me in 
that fine which Iam able to pay and diſcharge fully, without borrowing of any friend, or taking 
Up Mony at intereſt, 

Hippodimws, as Apis was with Archidamus inthe camp, being ſent with Ag by the king un- 
wy Sparta, ior to provide {or the affaires of weale publick and to looke unto the State ; refuſed to 
Ds ſaying: I cannot die a more honourable death. than in fghring valiantly for the defence of 
©7412: NOW Was hefourſcore yeers old and upward, and tookearmes, , where he ranged himſelfe 
onthe right hand of theking, and there, fighting by his fide right manfully, was ſlain, 

Hippocratidas, when a certain prince or great lord of Caria had written unto him, char he 


I1z had 


———_—— 
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hadin his hands a Lacedzmonian, who having beenprivy unto a conſpiracy and treaſon ntendeg 
againſt his perſon, revealed nor the ſame 3 demanding withall, his counſell whathe ſhouid gy 
with him; wrote back again in this wiſe: if you have heretofore done him any great pleaſure ang 
000d turne, put him todeath hardly and make him away 3 1t nor, expel| him our of your coy 
conſidering he is a bale fellow uncapable altogether of vertue, Hechanced to encounter upgh 
the way a young boy, atter whom followed one who loved him ; and the boy bluſhed for ſhane; 
whereupon he jaid unto him: Thou oughteſt rogo in their company my boy with whom thou he. 
ing ſeen, needeſt notto charge colour for the matter, 

Callicratidas being admirall of afleer, when the friends of Zyſander requeſted him to pleafur 
them in killing ſome of theirenemies 3 8 in conſideration thereot he ſhould receive of them fifty; 
lents;notwithſtanding he ood then in very great need of mony for tobuy victuals for the mariners, 
yet would not he grant their requeſt 3 and when Cleazder, one of his counlell, ſaid untohim: ] 
would (I trow, if I were in your place) take the offer: So would Ialſo (quoth he) ifI were in 
yours, Being come to Sardis unto Cyr the younger, who at that time was an allie and confe- 
derate of the Lacedzmonians, rojſee if he could ſpeed himſelte of him with mony for to enterzin 
mariners and maintain the armada 3 the firſt day he gave him to underſtand that he was thithe: 
come to ſpeak with him ; bur, anſwer was made: That the king was attherable drinking: 
Well (quoth he) I will giveattendance untill he have made anend of his beaver: after he had waited 
a longtime, and ſaw that it was impoſſible to have audience that day, he departed ont ofthecour 
for that time, being thought very rude and uncivill in ſodoing: the morrow after, when likewiſe 
he was given to underſtand that he was drinking again, and that he wou!'d not come abrozd 
thatday ;' hemade no more adoe , but returned ro Epheſus,from whence he came, ſaying withall 
That he ought not ſo far forth to take pains to be provided of mony, as to do any thing unke- 
ming Sparta: and beſides, he fella curling thoſe who werethe firlt that endure ſuch indgnity, as 
to ſubje& themſelves unto the inſolency of Barbarians,and who taught them to abuſe their riches, 
and thereby to ſhew themſelves ſo proud and diſdainfull, as to inſult over others ;: yea, and he 
ſware agreat oath inthe preſence ofrhoſe who were in his company, that as ſoone as he was re- 
carned to Sparta he would labour with all his might and main, ro reconcile the Greek nations 
one unto another:tothe end that they might be more dread and terrible unto the Barbarians,when 
they Rood innoneed of their forren forces ro wage war one upon another, Ir was demanded of 
him, what kind of men thejIonians were? Good {laves they are (quoth he )bur bad iree-men, 
When Cyr in the end had ſent mony for to paythe ſouldiers wages, and betides ſome gifts and 
preſents particularly co himſelfe ; he received only the ſoreſaid pay, bur as for thegitts, he ſenc 
them back again, ſaying: That he had no need of any private or particular amity with Cyrw,ſo 
common friendſhip which he had with all the Lacedzmonians pertained alſounto him, A lute 
before he gavethe battel at ſea, neer unto Arginn/ze, his Pilot ſaid unto him: That it was beſt for 
him.co ſail away, for that thegallies of the Athenians were farmore in number than theirs : And 
whart of all chat (quoth he) 1s ir nota ſhamefull infamy,/and hurrfull beſides ro Sparta, fortoflie? 
ſimply,beſt it is to tary by it,and either to win, ordie for it, Being ar the point to encountet and 
joyn medley, & having lacrificed unto the gods,theſouthiayer ſhewed unto him that the entrails of 
that beaſt Ggnified and promiſed afſured victory unto the army,bur death unto the Caprain 3 whete- 
as he was nothing danted nor affrighred, bur ſaid : The (tate of Spartalierh not in one man,for 
when I am dead my country will be never the leſs 3 bur if I ſhould recule now, and yeeldunto 
che enemies,jſhe will be much impaired, and loſe her reputation, Thus having ſubſtituted Cleandr 
in his place, if ought ſhould happen otherwiſe than well,he gaverhe charge, and firoke anal 
barrel, whereinfighting valiantly he ended his life. | | 

Cleombrotus the ſon of Payſanias,when a certain friend a ſtranver, debated and reaſoned with his 
father abour vertue, he ſaid unto him: In this point ar leaſt-wiſe is my father before you fortht 
he hath already begotten a'ſon, and you none, | 

Cl:omenesthe lon of Anaxaudrides, was wont toſay, That Homer was the Poet of theLacedz- 
monians, becaule he tanghr how to make war; bur Heſfiodss the Poer of the Ilots, for that he 
wrot of agriculture and husbandry, He had made truce for ſeven dayes with the Argives3 and 
the third night after it began, perceiving that the Argives upon the aſſurance and confidence of the 
ſaid truce were ſuddenly aſleep, he charged upon them, ſlew ſome, and tooke others priſoners; 
when he was reproached rtherefore,and name'y,that he hand broken his oath; he anſwered:That he 
never {ware to obſerve trucein the night ſeaſon, bur inthe day-time only ; and beiides, what a0 
noiance ſoevera man did unto his enemies (in what ſort it made no matter) he wasto think thit 
before God and man ir wasa point above juſtice, and inno wiſe liable and ſub je& unto it: hoW- 
beic, for this perjury of his and breaking of covenant, he was diſappoirted and fruſtrated of his 
hope and deſigne, which was to ſurpriſe the city of Argos, for that indeed the very women cook 
thoſe armes which in memoriall of ancient vi&ories were hung and fer up faſt in their remples, 
with which they repelled them from the walles: inſomuch as he took a knife, and (lit his 0% 
from the very anclesup to the principle and noble vitall parts, and ſo laughing and fc offing,he le 
his life, His very ſouthſater would have difſwaded and diverted himfrom leading his forces againſt 
Argos, ſaying: Thathis return from thence would be diſhonourable and infamous : and when "e 


preſented his power befors the city, he found the gares falt ſhut againſt them, and che wore... 
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armes upon the walles: How think you (quoth he) now, do you ſuppoſe this a diſhonourable re- 


turne, when as the WOMEN, afterall themen are dead arefaine ro keep the g4res falt Jocked?When 


the Argives abuſed him with reproachfull rearms, calling him a per jured and godleſs perſon: Well 
(quoth he) it 1s in you to milcallme and raile upon me as you do, in word; butitis in meto 
jague and miſchiet you indeed, Unto the ambaſiadours of Samos, Who came to move and{ollicir 
him for to war uponthe tyrant Polycrates, and to that eftect, uſed long ſpeeches and perſwaſions ,he 
anſwered thus : As touching that point which you ipake ot in the beginning of your oration, it is 
out of my head now,and I remember 1t not; in whi. h regard alio I do not well conceive the mid- 
die part of your ſpeech bur as for that which you delivered in the latter end,I miſlike it altogether, 
There was in his time anortable rover or pirat,who made roads into the Jand, and ſpoiled the coaſts 
of Laconia, but at the laſt he was intercepted andtaken ; now being examined and. demanded w hy 
herobbed in this ſort? Thad not wherewith (quoth he) ro maintain and keepmy ſouldiers abour 
me, and therefore I came to thoſe who had it, and knowing chat they would give me nothing free. 
ly and by fair meanes, I aſſaied ro get ſomewhat trom them by force and trong hand: Naughtineſs 
Tice well (quoth he) goerh the neereſt way to work, There wasa lewd villain, whodid nothing 
bucre:ile andmiſcall him: Thou ſeemelt (quoth he Jtogo upand down railing upon every man, to 
theend that being amuſed how to anſwer tholethy {landers and imputations, we might haveno 
time nor leaſure to charge thee with thy wickednels and lay open thy vices, When one of his 
ſabes ſaid unto him;That a good king ought alwayes andin every thing to be mildand eratious: 
Nor ſo ( quoth he) leſt he grow thereby deſpiſed and contemptible, Being ſore handled with a 
long and tecious malady, and not knowing whatto do, heputhimſelfe ar laft into the hands of 
ſorcerers,enchanters, wiſards and lacrificers, unro whom he was wont neverto give any credir 
before ; whereat when one of his familiar triends marvelled much, he ſaid unto him: wherefore 
wonder you at the matter ? for I am not the man that heretofore 1 was, butmuch changed by 
ſickneſs ; and as Iam nor the ſame, ſo 1 do not like and allow of things which I did intimes paſt, 
There was agreat profeflor of Rhetorick, who took upon him in his prelence to diſcourſe ar 
large ofprowels and valour,whereat he began to lavgh a good ; and when the party ſaid unto him : 
Why laugh you to hear a man ſpeak of valiance,elpecially being as you are a king ? My good friend 
(quoth he) becauſe 1ta ſwallow ſhould ralke as you have don, I would do asyoudo3 mary if 


you had been an eagle, I ſhould have been filent haply and held my peace, The Argives made ? 
their boat ad vaunted that ina *ſecond batrel. they had recovered the loſs which they ſuſtained 


ina former : I wonder much at that (quoth he) it by the addirion® of two ſyllables only, you are 
proved better men now than earlt you were,\When one reproached him in toule tearms, ſaying : 
You are a great ſpender Cleomenes and a voluptuous perſon : Better itis yet (quorh he) ſoto be, 
than unjuſt asyou are, who being wealthy enough, are yer covetous, and get your goods by undue 
and indireAmeans, There was one who recommended a muſician unto him, and in truth praiſed 
rhe man in many reſpe&s ; but among the relt of his excellent voice, ſaying : he was the beft finger 
in all Greece: but Cleomenes pointing with his finger to one hard by: Lo(quoth he) here is a paſſing 
good cock of mine, ard namely at making of broth he hath nofellow. Menander the Tyrant of 
Samos, upon the comming and invaſion ofrhe Periians, fled into thecity of Sparta, where he ſhew- 
ed unto Cleamenes al the gold and filver which he had brought with him, praying him to take what 
he would of it; none would he receive at his hand, bur fearing leſt he would faſten ſome of that 
treaſure upon orher citizens, to the Ephori he went and ſaid thus unto them : It were better 
for Sparta , if this Samian gueſt of mine were ſent out of Peloponneſus, for feare he induce and 
miſlead ſome one of the Spartans to be naught: the Ephori no ſooner heard this advertiſment 
ofhis , butthe very ſame day by. open proclamation baniſhed -him out ofthe country, One 
demanded of him upon a time, and faid: Why having ſo often vanquiſhed the Argives 
warring upon you, have ye not rooted them ont clean ? Neither will we ever ſo doe 
( quoth he) for we would have our young.men alwayes to be kept occupied and in ex- 
erciſe : and when another asked him why the Spartans never conlecrated unto the gods 
the armourswhich rhey, had deſpoiled their enemies of ? Becauſe ( quoth he) they be the 
ſpoiles of cowards; for thole armes which have been taken from ſuch as held them 
cowardly, it is not meet either to ſhew unto young men,or to dedicate unto the gods, 

Cl-omenes the ſon of Cleombrotuw, when one gave him certain cocks of game which were 
very eager and hot in fight, ſaying : That they would in combar for a victory, die in the very place : 
we (quoth he) give methoſe rather that kill chem ; for ſurely ſuch muſt needs be berrer than 
tele. | 

Labotus unto one who made a long diſcourſe before him he ſaid: To what purpoſe makeſt 
_- ria great preambles and prologues for ſo ſmall a matter ? words Irell thee muſt be couſens to 
the things, 

Lentychidas the firſt of that name,when one hit him in the teeth that he was inconſtant and muta 
ble : 1f I change ( quoth he) ir is in regard of the times which do alter and be divers ; and nor as 
2x do, who -alter ever and anon upon your own navghrineſs, Unro another who asked him 

OW a man might beſt keep his goods that preſently he enjoyed: he anſwered: By not commit- 
tirgthem a)i at once unto fortune, It was demanded of him once, what it wasthar young gentle- 
men of noble houſes ovghttolearn: Even that (quoth he) which will do them good another day» 


when 
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when they be men gorwn, Laſtly, when one would needs know of him thereafon whythe 
Spartanes drank fo littie: Becauſe (quorh he) others ſhould not conſult of vs, but we of others, 

Leotychidas the ſon of Ariſton, when one brovght him wordthat the ſonnes of Der araty, gaje 
out very hard ſpeeches of him: By the gods (quoth he) I nothing marveli thereat ; tor there js 
not. one of them all that can afford any man a good word, There chanced to be a ſerpent ſeen, 
which clatped round about the key or bolt of the gate nextunto him 3 which ſightthe {outhlayers 
pronounced to be prodigious and a great wonder: Why (quoth he) this ſeemeth not to me any 
monſtrous or firange thing, that a ſerpent ſh ov]ld winde abour a key orbolr ; but ſurely ir were x 
marvelous matterindeed, if the key or bolt ſhould be wound about the ſerpent, There wasa (acti- 
ficer or prieſt named Phrlippas, who induRed & profeſſed men in the ceremoniallreligion of Oryþe. 
25; and fo extream poor he was that he begged for his living;howbeit he went abour and ſaid:Thar 
thole who by his hand were admitted intothoſe cetemonies,ſhould be happy after their death:Foq] 
chat thou arr (quoth he) whydoſt not thon thy ſelfe die quickly,to the endthar thou mayelt ceaſe 
to lament and bewail thine own mitery and poverty, 

Leon the ſon of Excratidas, being asked in whatcity a man might dwell moſt ſafely ? anfivered 
thus : Even in that,zwhereot the inhabitants are not richer or poorer one than another;and where- 
in juſticedoth prevail, andinjuſtice is of no force, When he ſay certain runners preparetoruna 
a courſe forthe prize in the race at the ſolemn Olympick games, and marked how they eſpied all 
means poſkible to catch and win ſome advantage of their concurrents : See (quoth he) how much 
more (tudious theſe runners are ofſwiftneſs than of righteonſneſs, And when one hapned to diſ- 
courſe out of time and place, of things very good and profitable : My good friend (quoth he)un- 


to him, your matter is honelt and feemly bur your manner of handling it is bad and unſeemly, 


Leonidas the ſon of 4naxazdridas, and brotherto Cleomenes; when one ſaid unto him: There 
was no difference between you and us before you were a king : Yes Iwis good Sir (quoth he) 
for it Ihad not been better than you, I had never been king, When his wife, named Gorgo , at 
what time as he roqk his leave of her and went forth ro fight with the Perſians in the pals of Ther- 
»2opyle, asked of him whether he had ovghtelſero command her ? Nothing (quoth he but this, 
that thou be wedded again unto honeſt men and bring them good children, When the Ephori ſaid 
unto him,thar he led a ſma]l number forth with himco the foreſaid ({raights of Thermopjla: True 
(quoth he) bur yet enough for that ſervice which we go for. And when theyenquired ofhim: 
again, and ſaid: Why dr, entend you any other defigne and enterpriſe ? In outward {hey (quoth 
he) and apparancezI give our in words thatI goto empeach the paſſage of the B:rbarians; butin 
very truth to lay down my lite for the Greeks, When he was come tothe very entrance of the ſaid 
paſs, he ſaid unto his ſou!diers : It is reported unto us by our ſ:onts, thar our Barbarouse- 
nemies beat hand; therefore we are tololeno more time. for now we are\brought to this iſſue, 
that we mult either defeat them, or elſe die for it, When one ſaid unto him, for theer- 
ceeding number of their arrowes we are not able to ſee the Sun: Somuch the better (quoth he) 
for us, that we may fight under the ſhade, To another who ſaid: Lo they be even hard andcioſe 
tous; Andioare we(quoth he) hard bythem, Another uſed thele words unto him: You are 
come Leonidas with a very ſmall troup , for to hazard your ſelfe againſt ſo greatamuititude ; unto 
whom hean{wered: If you regard number, all Greeceafſembled together is not able to furniſh us, 
for it would bur anſwer one portion or canton of their multitude : bur if you ſtand upen*valor and 
and proweſle of men, certesthis number 1s ſufficient. Another there was who ſaid as much to him: 
Buryer I bring (quoth he) men enough, conſidering we are hereto leave our lives, Xerxes wrot 
unto him to this effe&t: You need nor unleſs you lift beſo perverſe and obſtinate as to fight 
again} the gods, - but by fiding and. combining with me, make your ſelfe a monarch overall 
Greece; unto whom he wrote back in this wiſe: If you knew wherein conſiſted the ſovereigne 900d 
of mans life, you would not covet that which is another mans; tor mine own party I had rather 
loſemy life for the ſafety of 5-eece,than to be the commander of all thoſe of mine own nation, An- 
other time Xerxes wrot thus: Send me thy armonr; unto whom he wrot back : Come your ſelle 
and fetch it, At the very point when he was to charge upon his enemies, the marſhals ofthe 
army came unto him, and protefted rhat they muſt needs hold of and Ray untill the other allies 
and confederates were come together: Why (quoth he) think you nor thar as many as be minded 
ro fight are come already?or know you not that they only who dread and reverence their kings,ve 
they that fight againſt enemies ? this ſid, he commanded his ſouldiers to take their dinners, fot 
{upiwe ſhall (Caid he)in the other wor'd. Being demanded why the belt and braveſt men preferreat 

honourable death before a ſhameful] life? Becauſe (quoth he) they efteem the oneproperto 1 
ture only ; bur to die well they think it peculiar to themſelves. A great defire he had te have 
thoſe young men of his troope and regiment, who were not yet married. and knowing well that 
if he dealr with them direRly and openly, they wouldnot abideir; he gave unto them ore after 
another rwo brevets or letters to carryunto the E phori, and ſo ſent them away : hemeant alſot0 
ſave three of thoſe who were married: bnt they having an inkling thereof. would receive n0 hre- 
vers or miſhives atall : for one ſaid, I have followed you hither to fight, and not to bea carrier 
newes ; the ſecondalſo: By Raying here I ſhall quit my felfe the better man ; and the third: 1! 

not be behind the reſt, bur the formeſt in fight, | | 

L7chagus the father of Polyenides and Syron, when newes was brought unto him that one of h1s 
children was dead: Ikneyw long fince(quoth he ) thar he muſt needs die, Lycmgus 
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Lycurgus the law-giver, minding to reduce his citizens from their old manner of life, unto a 


more ſober and temperate courſe , and to make them more vertuous and honelt ( tor before time 
they had been difſolute and over delicate in their manners and behaviour ) nourithed two whelps 
which came from rhe ſame dog and bitch, and the one he kept alwayes within houſe, and uted 
irto lick in every diſh and to be greedy after meat 3 rhe other he wouud lead forth abroad into the 
Gelds and acquaint it with hunting : afterwards he brought them both 1uto an open and frequent 
aſſembly of the pevple, and er before him inthe midtt, certain bones, ſoſs and icraps 3 he put 
our alſo at the ſame time an hare before them now both the one and the other took incontinent- 
y ro that wnereto they had been acquainted, and ran apace, the one ro themels of ſops, and the 
other after the hare apd caughtart z hereupon Lycxrg tooke occahonto inter this ſpeech: You 
ſec here my matters and citizens (quorh he) how theſe two dogs having one fire and one damto 
them both, are become far different the oneirom the other, by reaſon of their divers education, 
and | ringing up ; whereby 1t 1s evident how much more powertull nvrture and exerciſe is to 
the breeding of vertnous manners,than kinde and nature : howbeit ſome there be who ſay, that 
theſerwodogs or whelps which he brought ont,werenot ot one & the ſame dog and bir. h;but the 
one came from thoſe curres thatuſed ro keepe the houle,&the other from thote hounds that were 
kept to hunting and afterwards that he acquainted the wheip that was ofthe worte kind only to 
the chaſe, and that which came ofthe better race, roſlap, lick, and do nothing elſe butrayen 
whereupon either ot them made their choile & ran quickly ro that whereto they were accuſtom- 
ed; and thereby he made ir appear evidently,how education.trayning,and bringing up is availeabie 
both for good and bad conditions, for thus he ſpake untothem: By this example you may know 
my friends tharyobi'ity of bloud, how highly toever it is eſteemed with the common ſort, 1s 
to no purpoſe, no though we be deſcended trom the race of Hercsl:s, it we doe not praQtiſe 
thoſe deed: whereby he became the molt renowned and gioiious knightinthe world, learning 
and exerciang all our lite timethole things which are honett and vertuous, Having made a divi- 
fon of the whole territory, and diltribuced roevey citizen an equall portion; it isreported that 
a good while after, being rerumed trom a long voiage which he had, into the ſaidterritory about 
hacvelt time, when the .'orn was newly reaped and cut down, ſeeing the ſhocks and ſheaves, 
coiks and lti: hes ranged even and orderly. and the ſame oneto another ; he rejoyced in his hearr, 
and ſmiling ſaid to tho e about him: That the whole territory of Laconia looked like unto the 
inheritance and pat:rimony of many brethren who had [ately parted and divided their portions 
rogerher equally, When he had brought in the cutting off and abolition of debrs, he went in 
hand with the diviſion of all urenſfils alſo and mo;eable goods within houſe into even ſhares, to- 
tothe end that there might be no imparity nor inequality at ail among his citizens; bur perceiving 
that 1t he went dire&ly and plainly ro work they wound hardly bear and brook rhat any thing 
ſhould be abridved and taken from them: he diſcredited firſt and formelt all ſorts ofgold, and 
filver coin, g1ving commandement that there ſhould beno mony uied bur made of iron: and 
taxed a cerainrate, and limitation of what ſumme each mans fiate ſhould amount; according 
to theeltimarion of the ſaid mony by way of exchange 3 which done, all wrongs and unjuſt deal- 
ings were chaſed clean our of Lacedemon:tor now by this means there conid no man rob nor ſteal, 
there was no bribing nor corruption bygifts,no man might defraud in contracts and bargains. nor 
embezzeil any more , conſidering that they . might neither conceale and hide that which 
was unjuſtly gotten nor any man joyed in poſſeſſing ought. nor could poſſibly uſe and occupy rhe 
ſame without perill,ne yet carry to and fro 1n ſafety and ſecurity:and withall by the ſame means,he 
baniſhed our of Lacedemor all{uperfluities, whereby there were no more any merchants, nor plea- 
ding ſophiſters, no wiſards and fortune tellers, no cogging mount-banks and juglers, no ingenious 


 deilers of new fabricks and buildings that haunted Sparta any more;for why,he would nor permic 


any mony there which was cufrantin other places.,but only this iron coin was in requeſt, and paſſed 
from one to another: as for the pricethereof ir waighed an Aegenirick pound ; but the worth and 
valour, it went but for four? Chalci, Moreover, having a purpole toroot out delicateand ſuperflu- 

ous pleaſvres, and ro cut off clean all coverous defire of ri-hes, he in{tituced and bronght up thoſe 

meetings which they call Syſitia : 1, eating at publike meais and making merry together: and 

when lomedemanded of him what he meant to deviſe the ſame, and aiſo why he ordained that his 
citizens ſhonld be divided by little tables when they far together inarmes? To the end (quoth he) 

that they might be inmore readineſs to receive commandement. from their ſuperiors; asalſo if 
peradventurethere ſhould be ſome praiſe among them of change and alteration, the fault mighr 
ein lome fery.and moreover that there ſhould be equality in eating and drinking, and neither in 
their diſhes ofmear nor cups of drink, norin their beds nor apparell, nonor ſo mnch as in the uten- 
fils and implements of the houle, or in any thing whatſoever, the rich ſhould have any vantage 
Over the poor: by this policy having brought ro paſs that riches was not ſet-by anddefired, con- 
hdering that ſuch order was taken, that neither men had much occaſionto uſe it, nor any joy and 
Pieaiure to ſhew ir, he wonld thus ſay unto his familiars: My good friends. what a gay and goodly 
marrer 1$ it, tomake it known by effect indeed. that Pluto, that is to ſay. thegod of riches is in 
truth blinde, according as he is named to be, Furthermore. carefull he was. and had a ſpeciall regard 
that hispeople ſhould not firſt dine at home in their own houſes, and after that, go totheir 
Publick halles and meetings atorelaid, beinz full of other viands and drinks ; for others would 
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reproach and ſpeak badly of aman, who did nor eat among men with a good appetite, asbeing 
lutton, or one who for daintineſs and delicacy diſdained this common and vulgar manner of diet; 
Bb itany ſuch happned to beſeen and known, he was ſureto be condemned in a good round fine 
Herevpon it was, that a longtime after, king Ags (after his returne from an expedition or voiage 
in war, wherein he had ſubdued the-Athemians) willing one day to ſup privately by himſelfe with 
his wife at home, ſent into the kitchin for his part or allowance of meat 3 but the marſhall; 
of the army would tend him none 3 and the morrow after, when the matter came tothe knoy. 
ledge of the Ephorizbe had a fine fer on his head for it: but byreaton of thele neiv ordinances,givers 
ofthe richer ſort tooke {nuff, and in great indignation role up againſt him, abuſed him with hard 
tearms, threw ſtones and would have brained him ; bur he ſeeing himſelte rhus furiouſiy puriyed, 
made ſhift by good footmanſhip, and eſcaped out ofthe common market place, and put himſele 
within the ſanctuary of inervas temple, called Chelceeces, before the other couldovertake him, 
only Alcander wzs {o neer unto him, that when he calt his eye behind to ſee who followedafter, 
he ravght him a rap with his baſton, and ſtrake one of his eyes out ofhis head: bur Alcander after- 
wards,by the common ſentence of the whole city,was put into his hands for to do exemplary ju. 
Rice upon him,according as he thought good, howbeir, he wrought him no miſchief nor dilplealure 
atall; and that which more 1s, henever io mnch as complained of any wrong or abule that he had 
offered and done unto him 3; but having him to be a domeſiical guett and to live with him, he 
did this good to him: That he blazed in every place where hecame, his commendable parts, and 
namely, the orderly diet and manner of lite,thar he had learned by converfing with him 3 and in one 
word, ſhewed himſelte highly to affe& that diſcipline in which Lycurga had trained him: after- 
wards,for a memorial of this accident which befellunto him, he cauſed within the templeof Mis 
nerva Chalceecos,a chappell to be built unto Minerva,ſurnamed Oprzletis;for that the Doriens in- 
habiting thoſe parts, do call intheir lavguage, Eies, Op:el;, It was demanded of him upona time 
why he had not eflabiſhed any written poſitive lawes; Becauſe (quoth he) they that arewell 
brought up and inliituted in thar diſcipline as it appertainerh, know well how to judge that which 
the time requireth. Some asked him why he had ordained that the roofes of houſes ſhould be 
made with timber rovgh hewen with the axe, and the doors of fawen plank or board only, with- 
out work of any other tools or inſtruments at all? unto whom he aniwered : Becauſe bur citi- 
zens ſhould be moderate in all things that they bring into their houſes, and have no furniture 
therein that might ſet other mens teeth on water, or which other men do {o much affe&t, From 
this cuſtome by report it came, that king Leotychides the firſt of that name, being at ſupperin a 
friends houſe of his, when he ſaw the roofe over his head richly ſeeled with embowed arch-work, 
demanded of his hoſt whether the trees inthat country grew ſquare or no ? When he was asked 
why he forbade to make war often againſt theſame enemies : for fear (quoth he) that being forced 
eftſoones to ſtand vpen their own guard and put themſelves in defence.they ſhould in theend be- 
come well experienced inthe warres : in which regard Apeſilaxsaſterwards was greatly blamedfor 
beingthe cauſe by his continuall expeditions and invaſions into Bevtia, thatthe Thebans weree- 
quallin armes unto the Lacedzmonians, Another asked allo of him, why he .enjoined maidens 
marriageable to exerciſe their bodies in running, wreftlingpitchingthe bar,flinging coits.andlancing 
of darrs ? For this purpoſe(quorh he Jrhar the firſt rooting of their children which they areto breed, 
taking faſt and ſure hold in.able bodies well ſer and ſtrongly knit, might ſpring and thrivethe better 
within them, and they alſo themſelves being more firme and vigorous, beare children afterward 
the better , be prepared and exerciſed (as it were) to endure the paines, and travells of child-birth 
eaſily and toutly, o ver and befides, if needrequi:ed, be able to fight in defence of chemſelves,thelf 
children and country, Some there were who found fault with the cultome that he brought jn;that 
the maidens of the city atcertajnf eftivall daies ſhould dance naked in ſolemn ſhewes andpomys 
that there wereſer, demanding the cauſe thereof . to whom herendred this reaſon : That they per- 
forming the ſime exerciſes which men do, might be noleſs enabled than they, either 1n Rtrength 
and health ot body, or in vertue andgeneroſity ofmind, and by that means check and deſpiſe the 0- 
pinion that the vulgar ſort had of them, And from hence it came,that Goroothe wife of Leonidas 3s 
we finde written, when a certain dame and lady of a forren countrey {aid unto her : There be n0 
other women bur you Laconian wives.that havemen at command; aniivered in this wiſe: For why? 
we only arethe women that bear men, Moreover, hedebarred and kept thoſe men who remained 
unmarried, from the {ight of thoſe ſhewes where the young virgins aforeſaid danced naked; and 


that which more is. ſer upon them the note of infamy, in depriving them expreſly of that nonour 


and ſervice which youngerfolk are bound to yeeld unto their elders :in which doing,be hada giedl 
foreſight and providence to move his citizens to marriage and forto beget children; by occafr 

on whereof, there was never any man yet who miſliked and complained of that which wasfaidun- 
to Dercillidas, by way of reproach, though otherwiſe he was a right good and valiant caprain3 for 
when he came upon atime into a place,one of the younger ſort there was. who would notdeignet® 
riſe up unto him, nor give him any reverence ; and this reaſon he gave: Becauſe (quoth he) 25Yet 
you have not begorren a child ro riſeup and do his dutylikewile nnto me. Another asked of tum, 
wherefore he had ordained that daughters ſhould be married wichonr a dowry or portion giv 


with them ? Becauſe (quoth he) fordefaulr and marriage-mony none of them might ſay long ere 


they were wedded , nor be harkened afterfor their goods 3 but that every man regarding = 
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he manners and conditions of a young damoſell, might make choiſe of her whom he meaneth ro 
eipoule, for her vertne only ; which 1s thereaſon alſo that he baniſhed our of Sparta all manner 
of pa nting,crimming,andarrificiall embeliſhments to procure a ſuperticia!l beauty and complexion, 
Having alſo prefixed and {et down a certain Lime, within the which as well maidens as young men 
might marry; one would needs know of him why he limited forth ſuch a definite terme? unto 
whom he anſwered: Becauſe their children might be firong and luſty, as being begotten and con- 
ceived of ſuch perſons as be already come to their full growth, Some wondred why he would nor 
allow that the new married bridegroome ſhould lie wich his eſpoule 3 bur expreſly gave order that 
cthemoſt part of rhe day he ſhould converſe with his companions, ye, and all the nights long,bur 
whenſoever he went to keep company with his new wedded wife, it ſhould be ſecretly and with 
orear heed and care that he be not ſurpriſed or found with her? This (quoth he) is donero this end 
chat they may be alwayes more firong and in better plight ot body : alſo that by not enjoying 
cheir delights and pleaſures to the full , their love might be ever fre, and their infants be - 
teen them more hardy and (tour : furthermore, he removed ont of the city all precious and 
{weet perfumes,ſayingThat they were no better chan the very marring and corruption of the good 
natural oile 3 the arr alſo of dying and tincture, which he faid. was nothing elle bur rhe 
flattery ofthe {ſenſes : to be briefe, he made the City Sparta inacceſhible ( as 1 may ſay ) 
for all jewellers and fine workmen, who proteſs to ſer our and adorne the body : giving 
out, that ſuch by their leud arrificiall devices,do deprave and mar the good arts and mytteries 1n- 
deed, In thoſe dayes the honeſty and pudiciry of dames was tuch, and ſo far off were they from 
that rraQtable felicity and eake acceſs unto theirlove ; which was aiterwards.that adultery among 
them was held for anunpoſſible and uncredible thing, And ro this purpoſe may weli be remembred 
the narration of one Geradatas, an ancient Spartan, of whom a (tranger asked the quelition: What 
puniſhment aduiterers were to ſuffer in the city of Sparra? for thar,he ſaw,Lycrgns had ier down no 
exprels law inthat behalfe:Why(quoth he) there is no adultery among us: buc when the other re- 
plied. again : Yea, but what if there were? eventhe ſame anſwer made Ger4dta5, and none 0- 
ther : For how (quorh he) can there bean adulterer in Sparta, wherein all riches, all {uperfluons 


delights aud dainties, all outward trickings and embeliſhings of the body are deipiſed and diſho- 


noured ? and where ſhame of doing lil, honefty,reverence and obeiſance to ſuperiors carry away all 
the credit and auchority ? One punt himſelfe forward, and was in hand with him to (er up andefta- 
liſh the popular State of government in Sparta 3 unto whom he anſwered : Begin ir thy ſelfe firſt 
within thine own houſe, And unto another who demanded of him, why he ordained the ſacrifices 
in Lacedemon ſo fimple and of imall coſt ? To the end (quorh he) that we ſhould neverceaſe and 
oive over to worſhip and honour the gods, Alſo when he permitted his citizensto practiſe thole ex- 
erciſes ot the body only.wherein they never firerched forth rheirhands; he was required by one to 
yeeld a reaton thereof ; Becauſe (quorh he) none otus ſhould in raking pains be accultomed tobe 
weary or to faint, and give over at any time, Likewiſe being asked the reaſon why he gave order 
oftentimes to change the camp, and not in'one place to lie long encamped ? To the end (quoth he) 
that we might dothegreater damage to our enemies, and hurtmore of them, Another was defirous 
to know of him, why he forbad to give the aſſault unto any walles? unto whom he anſwered: 
For fear thot the beſt men might nor be killed, by a womanza childe, or ſome ſuch like perſon, Cer- 
tain Thebanes craved his advice and opinion touching the ſacrifice,divinelervice :nddo'efull moan 
which was ſolemnly made in the honour of Lexcothea ; unto whom he anſwered thus: If you take 
herfor a goddeſs. weepe nor for her as if ſhe were a woman 3 if you ſuppole her to bea woman, 
facrifice not unto her as to a goddeſs. Unto his citizens whodemanded of him,how they might pur 
back and repulſe the invaſions of their enemies ? Mary (quoth he ) if you continue poor, and 
none of you do covetto have more than another, Againe, whenrhey would needs know why he 
would nothare their cityto be walled about : Becaule{ſaith he) rhat city is never withour a wall, 
which is environedand compaſſed about with valiant men. and not with brick or Rone, The Spar- 
tanes allo were very curious in trimming the hair of their heads, alledging for their warrant a cer- 
tain ipeech of Lycurgus as touching that point, who was wont to ſay: Thatfide-hair made them 
who were faire more beautifull, and thoſe that were fou.e. more hideous and terrible, Likewite he 
gave commandement, that in their wars, when rhey had diſcomfired their cnemies andput them 
to ſlight. to follow thechaſe ſo hardly, untill they werefully aſſured of the viRory,andrhen to re- 
ure with all ſpeed, ſaying : That it wasno a of a generous ſpirit. nor beſeeming the brave mind 
ofthe Greekiſh nation,to maſſacre and execute thoſe who had quit theplace and were gone 3 be- 
tides. this alſo would be ſFeand commodious for them(elves.foraſmuch as the enemies who knew 
once their cultome, namely, to pur thoſe to the ſword who obſinately reſiſt and make head, and 
io pare thoſe & let them elcape who flie before them:findeby thatmeans thar flight is better than 
toltand to fight, A certain manasked him. for what cauſe he wovld nor ſuffer the ſouldiers to rifle 
andſpoile the bodies of their enemies as they fell dead : For fear (quorh he} left whi'e they buſie 
themſe]ves, and ſtoupe torward to gather the ſpoiles. they ſhould neglect their fight in the meane 
time, bur rather intend only with their poverty and want to keep their range, 


The Tyrant of Sicily Dyoriſizs had ſent unto Lyſander two ſutes of wmens robes, that Pe mighr 
chooſe whether of | 


That fo them he liked better, ro carry unto his daughrer ; bur he (aid uo him: 
it Ihe herſelſe knew beſt which to chooſe, and what was fittelt for her ſelfe, and ſo he ne 
| | : ot 
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both away with him, This Lyſ-1der was a very crafty and ſubtile tox, who otdered and managed 


EE, 


mot part of his attaires by cunniog caſts and deceirfull devices,efteeming juſtice only by utilny,ahd | 
heneliy by profit 3 contefling in wordrhar truth was better than falſhood 3 but meaſuring indee 
the worth and price as well ofthe one as the othes by commodity. To them who reprovedaw 
blamed him for condeCing the molt part of his enterprizes by frand avd guile, and notby pliin 
dire& force, a thing unworthy the magnanimiry of Hercules, he would laugh and anſiver : Thy 
where he could not atchieve a thing by the lions skin, he muſt needs ſow thereto apiece of the 
foxes Cale. And whea others charged and accuſed him mightilysfor that he had violated andbroken 
his oath, which he had made inthe city lztum, he uſed to lay: That children were tobede. 
ceived with cock-all-yones,but men with oaths:Having deſeated the Athenians in abattel by mea 
of an ambuſh,ina certain place called the Goats-rivers,and afterwards preſſed them ſo ſore with ſz. 
mine, that he forced them to yeeld the city unto his mercy, he wrot unto the Ephor; thus: Athencis 
won, The Lacedzmonians in histime were at ſome difference with the Argives about theit con, 
fines 3 and it ſeemed that the Argives alledged betrer reaſons, and brought torth more dire&erj« 
dences for themſelves than the other 3 whereupon he came among them anddrew his ſword,fay. 
irg 3 They that are che mightier with this, plead beſt for their confines, Seeing the Bceotians as he 
paſſed rhorow their country,hanging in equall ballance, nad s yernot reſolved and certainto which 
1idefor to range themle]ves, he ſent one unto them for co know wherher they would chuſe, thathe 
marched thorow their lands with ſpeares and pikes upright, or bending downward and traili 
In a certain aſſembly of the eſtates of Greece, there wasa Megarian who ſpake bravely and audaq« 
ouſly unto him: Thy words my friend (quoth he) have need of a city ; meaning thereby, that he 
was oftoo weak and ſmall a city, as to give ſuch glorious words, The Corinthians rebelled upon 
a time, whereupon he advanced with his forces again(t their walles, which the Lacedzmonins 
ſeemed to aſſaile very cold:y: bur ar thevery inſtant there was eipied an hare, running croſs ovet 
the rown-ditch: whereupon he took occalion to ſay : Are yee notaſhamed in deed © yee Spat- 
ranes,to fear ſuch enemies, who are fo idle and tir ſo little abroad, that hares can ſleepe quieth, 
even under their very wales, When he wasat Samothrace to conſult with the oracle there ; the 
prieſt was in hand with him toconfeſs what was the moſt wicked and enormous at thateverhe 
did inall his life time : wherevpon he asked the prieſt again: Whether is it your ſelfe or thegods 
that wovld know thus much. and impoſleth this confeſſion upon me ? The gods (quorth theprief) 
would have it ſo: Why then ( quoth he ) retire youaſide out of my fight, and if they demand the 
ſame of me, 1will anlwer them, A certain Perhan asked him what kinde of government heliked 
beſt and praiſed molt : Even that (quoth he) which ordaineth for cowards and hardy menthatte> 
ward and hire which 15 meet for them. Another ſaid unto him: That in every place where hecam? 
he was ready to commend and defend him: I have __ he again)in my grounds two oxen, and 
neither of them ſpeaks a werd ; howbeit, I know for all that, which is good of deed, and whichis 
idie and lazy at his vyork,There was one wholer flie at him divers odious and reproachfuil words: 
Speak on good fellow (quoth he) out with it hardly and ſpare not, vomit up all and leavenothiry 
behind, if haply thou canſt rid and purge thy heart ofall the wicked venom vvherevvith rhouſeemet 
ſo ſovell, Somerime after, vvhen he vvas dead, there aroſe variance between the allies of Sp#s 
as rouching cettam matters, and for to know the truth andiertle all cauſes among them, Age#lau 
went to Lyſ.::d:rs houſe.forto ſearch certain papers that might givelight & evidence tothe thity 
in controverly ; and among their writings he chancedtolight upon an oration or pamphlet pent' 
by him as rouching policy and the State 3 wherein he ſeemed to perſwade the Spartans to take the 
roialty and regall dignity trom the honſes of the Eurytionide and Agiade,and to bring it toaittt | 
ele&ion of the citizens, that they might chule for their kings out of all the city thoſe who were | 
proved & knownfor the worthie' men, & not to be obliged for to take and admit of neceſſity 08 | 
of Hercules line; io as the crown and regall tate might be conferred as a reward and honour upd 
him who in vertue reſembied. Hercul.s moſt, conhderingthat it was by the means thereof, tht 
unto him were aſhened the honours due unto the gods: now was Age/lar fully bent tohait | 
publiſhed this oration before all the cicizens, to the end that they might rake knowledg how by 
ſander was another kinde of man than he had been taken for, withall to traduce thoſe chat wel 
his friendsand bring them into obloquie,ſuſpicion.and rrouble:but by report Lacratides theptiy 
cipallman, and preſident of the Ephors, fearing leſt if this oration were once divulged and open 
read, it mightrake eFcet, and perſwade that in deed which it pretended; Raied Ageflam 
kept him from doing ſo, ſaying: Thar he ſhould not now rake Lyſandey out of his grave, but it 
ther enterreand bury the oration together with him ſo wittily ard artifiÞþlly compoled it W358 
ſo effena!] ro perſwade, Certain gentlemen there were of the city, who during his life werelt- 
ters to his daughters inmarriage ; bur after his death when his eſtare was known to be but poo 
they defilted andcaſt them off, whereupon the Ephori condemned them in grear fines, forthit 
rhey made court unto them) ſo long as they eſteemed him wealthy ; but afrerwards when they 
{ound by his poore eſtate that he wasa righteous and juſt man, they made no more reckoPirge 
his daughters bur diſdained them, 


N.mertes being ſent as embaſſadour into a forren country, there chanced to be one _ 


_ mildneſ; 
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—anbo Gd anco him 3 Thar he held and reputed himfor an happy man, becauſe he had ſo many 


trends : unto whom he replied and asked : Whether he kney rhe true proof whereby a man might 
be aſſured that he had many {riends ? the other anſwered : No, bur I pray you tell me: Why then 
quoth he) 1015 * adverbty, : De ONT : 
Nicander, when one b:ought him word that the Argives ſpakeill of him: It makes no matret 
quoth he ) are they not {y flicienciy chaſtited and puniſhed for railing upon good men? One asked 
of him wherefore tne Lacedemomans wore their hair long of their heads and ſuffered likewiſe theit 


beards to grow {:de 3 unto whom he anſwered: Becauſe a mans own proper ornament is ofall o-- 


ther thefaireit, andcolterh lealt, A certain Athenian being in communication with him, caſt out 
this word : All you L acedemonians (Nicander)loveyour caſe well, and are idle : You lay true in- 
deed(quorh he) but we but. not ourſelves as youdo inevery trifling matter, 

Pan o:das, being ſent in embaſſage into Aj.;, was ſhewed by the people ofthole parts a certaine 
Rrong City well tortified with high and goodly walls: Now by the gods (quoth he) my friends, 
this ſeems to be a trim Cloitter ro mve up women in, Inthe School of Academy the Philoſophers 
diicourſed and diſputed as touching many g00d themes, and atter they had made anend, they ſaid 
unto him : Now good Sir O Parthordas,how like you thele diſcouries? What ſhould1 think of them 
elſe (quoth he) but that they are goodly and honelt 1nſhew, bur ſurely profirablethey are not, nor 
edifie at al, 10 long as your ſelves do nor live according}y, 

Pauſanids the {on of Cl; ombrot us, when the iphabitants of the Iſle Delos were at debate, and plea- 
ded for the propriety of the laid Iſle againſt the Athenians, 'ajledging tor themſelves that by an o:4 
law-(time Out of mivd, obleryed among them, there might _none-of their women-bear children 
withinthe ſaid Iſland, nor any of their dead be buricd there: How then (quoth he) canthis Iſle 
be yours, if none of you were ever born or buriedthere ? When cerrain exiled perſons from Arhers 
ſollicited him to lead his Army againſt the Athenians, and fortoprovoke him rather thereto, ſaid: 
That they were the only men who hifſedand' whiſtled at the naming of him, when he was declared 
victor inthe lolemnity of the Olympick games : But what think you (quoth he)will they do when 
we have wrought them {ome ſhrewd turn, fince they flick not to hiſſeat us being their benefactors? 
Another acked of him, wheretore the Lacedemonians had enfranchized the Poet Tyrteas their De- 
nizen? Becauſe (quoth he )we never would be thought to have a [iranger or alien our leader and 
governour, There was a very weak and feeble man otfbody, who nevertheleſſe ſeemed very earneſt 
and inſtant ro make war upon the enemies, and to give them battel both pn ſea and land : Will you 
(quoth he} {rip your ſeite our of your cloarhs, that we may ſee what agoodly man of perſon you are, 
to moreand perſwade us for to fight? Some there were who leeing the ſpoylsthat were takenfrom 


the dead bodies of the Barbarians after they were ſlainin thg field, marvelled much ar theic ſumps« - 


tuous and coſtly cloaths : Ir had been better (quorh he) chap themſelves had been of more valour, 
2nd their habiliments of leſſe value, Afrer the viory which the Greeks wan of the Perſians be- 
fore the City Plates, he commanded thoſe abour him to ſetve him up to the rabie that ſupper 
which the Perſians had provided for themſelves, which being wonderful exceſſive and ſuperfluous : 
Now Pa--die (quoth he ) the Perſians are great gourmanders and greedy glutrons, who having 
ſo great ſtore of viands come hither among us, for to eat up our browne bread and courſe 
bisker, * 

Pauſinias the ſon of Phſtvzary unto one who asked him, why it was not lawful in their country 
tO alter any of their ancient Statutes, made this anſwer ; Becauſe Laws ought to bemiſtreſſes ofmen, 


aud not men maſters of the Laws, Being exiled from Sparta,zand making his abode within the Ci-- 


oy Tegen he highly praiſed the Lacedemonians 3 one ot the ſtanders by ſaid unto him : And why 
then ftated not you at Sparta, if there be fo good men there ? why I ſay, fled yon from thence? Be- 
Cauſe (quoth he ) Phyſitians do not uſe ro keep where folk be ſound and whole, but where they are 
ſick and diſeaſed, One came to him and ſaid : How ſhallwe be ablero defear and conquer the 
Thracians ? Marry (quoth he} if we chuſethe valianteſt mantor our Captain. A ceitain Phyſician 
adviſed and lookedupon him very wittly, and after he had well conſidered his perſon, ſaid: Thou 
aileſt nothing, neither is thete ary evil inthee : Ithink ſo (quorh he) becauſe I uſe none of thy 
counſel and pbyſick, His friends reproved him tor ſpeaking ill of a pkyſfician, of whom he had no 
proof norexperience, and at whole hands he had reccived no harm: True indeed (quoth he) have 
made no trial of him ; for if I had, ſurely I ſhou'd nor have been a lives-manat this day. When a 

hyſcian laid unto him:You are now become o'd Sir:Thou ſayſt trurh( quoth he) becauſe I have nof 
entertained thee for to miniſter phyſick unto me, He was went alſoto tay: That he was the beſt 

hyfician,w ho would not let his patietns rot aboveground burdiſpatch them at once,and ſend them 
quickly to their graves, | 

Salons when oneſaid unto him: There is a great number of our enemies: Then ( quoth he) 
: . | we wingreater honour.for kill we may the more of them..Seeing one who by nature-was a ve- 
Y aſtard and Coward, howbeir, commended otherwiſe by his tellow Cirizens. for his modeſty and 
ws wool not [fave men (quorh he)prai ed fot being like women,nor women forreſemblin 
gy els £pochamages a womanbe driven upon ſome occation of extremity to play the man,Ha- 
whey © repulle upon a time when he ſhould have been choſen into the countel ofthe three hundred, 
was the moſt honourable degree of Stare in all the City, he departed from the aſſembly all 


Jocund merry and imiling:and whentheEp'oricalled him back again ,and demanded of him why he 


cas "a laughed 


= 


* Or ptoſpe- 
ruy. 
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laughed ? Becauſe(quoth he) 1 joy inthe behalte of the City, charit hath 1n it three hundred bet. 
ter and more ſufficient Cirizens then my ſelfe, 

Pliſtarcus the ſon of Leonidas, when one enquired of him the cauſe why they carried nor the 
denomination of their families from the names of their firſt Kings,bur of the larter?Becauſe (quoth 
he) choſe in the old time * choſe rather to be Leaders then Kings; but their ſucceſſors nor. There 


compe led of WasA Certain Advocate at the bar, whoinpleading for his Client, was tull of his jeſts and frumps, 


riecellity to 
be Captains 
or kings. 


never ceahing roſcoff and move laughter: My friend (quoth he unto him) do you nor confder and 
regard that in ſeeming tomake others for to laugh, yon will cauſe your ſelfe to be ridiculous and; 
laughing ſtock ? even as thoſe who by wreſtling ot become- good wreſtlers ? Report there was 
made unto him one day ot acertain foul ronguedfellow,who uted to flander andback-bite allmen 
and yet ipake all good of him: 1 wonder much (quoth he) it no man told him that Tyyas dead; 
for (urely he cannot for his lifeafford any man living one good word, | 

Pliftoxax the ion of Pawſanas , when a certain Arhenian Orator called the Lacedemoniang, yw. 
lettered and ignorant pertons : Thou fayeft true (quoth he) for we alone of all other Greeks, are 
the men who have learned no naughtineſle of you, 

Polydorus the ſon of Alchamenes, ſaid unto one who ordinarily did nothing elſe but menacehis 
enemies : Doeſt thou not perceive how thou ſpendeſt the mot part of thy revenge in theſe threats? 
He led upona time the Army from Lacedemon againlt the City of Mefſene; and one demanded of 
him, whether his heart would ſerve to fight againſt brethren ? No (quoth he) bur 1 can fird inmine 
heart ro march into that inheritance which is not yet ſet out and parted bylots, The Arojves, afier 
the diſcomfitvre of their three hundred men who fought againſt io many of the Lacedemonians, 
were defeated a {econd time, all in a ranged barttel ; by reaſon whereof, the allie; and confederates 
oi the Lacedemonians were earneft with Polydorasnot to letlip ſo good an opportunity, burtofol- 
low the train of viRtory, and to godireAly to the oppugnation of their City walls, androwinir 
by force ; which hemight effeCt right eaſily, conſidering that all the men were killed up inthe field, 
and none but women left alive within, to defend the City 3 unto whom he antwered: 1 am well 
appayed, and take this for my great honour and glory, that I have vanquiſhed mine enemies in bat- 
rel,f6ghting oneven hand ſo many toſo many 3 bur being ro determine the quarrel by dint offword 
for our confines oniy, and having exploited that, to proceed forward, and covert toaſlaulr and win 
their Ciry, I hold it nor tobe juſt and equa]; for come Tam to recover thoſe lands of onrs which 
they occupied, and not toſeize upon their home-(talies, Being demanded why the Lacedemoni- 
ans expoſed themſelves {6 manfully to the hazzard of war ? Ir is (quoth he) becauſe they have lear- 
ned to reverence. and not to fear their Rulers and Captains, | 

Polycratidas being ſent with others, in Embaſſagero the Lieutenants of the King of Perfic, when 
they demanded of him and the reſt, whither they were come of their own proper motion, or ſent 
by commiſhon from the State ?Ifwe fpeed of thar(quorh he) which we demand,then are wecome 
In the behalte of the Common-weale ; bur if we mifſe,, we come of our own heads. 

Phebidas immediately before the batrel of L-4#res, when ſome gave ovr. and ſaid: This day will 
try _ ſhew who is a good man; Such aday(quoth he) is much worth indeed, it it be able to ſhe 
a 900d man, Te 

Sos, as It is reported (being upon a timeſiraightly beſieged by the Clitorians, ina which 
was very rough and without water) made offer to render into their hands all thoſe Lands which he 
had conquered from them, incaſe thar he and all his company might drink at a certain fountain 
which was neer athand-: the Clitorians accorded thereto, and this covenant was concluded and 


- confirmed by Oath between them :ſo he aſſembled all his men together, and declared nnto them 


Tharif there were any amoneſt them would abſtein from drink, he would refign up into his hands 
all his ſoverajgn power and royalty 3 but there was not one of all his troop who could conten and 
forbear, to exceeding thirſty they were all ; bnt every man drunk heartily, himſeife only excepted, 
who went jaft downto the ſpring, where he did nothing elſe but cool and beſprinkle his body with- 
out in the preſence of his very enemies,nor taking one drop inwardly ; by which evation the woutd 
not afterwards yeeld up the foreſaid lands, bur alledged that they had nor all drunk. 

Telecrus,when onecame unto him and ſaid ; That his own father gave him always hard words; 
made him this anſwer ; Surely, if there were not cauſe to uſe ſuch ſpeeches, he would never ſpeak 
ſo, His brother alſo was diſcontented, and complained in this wiſe ; The Citizens do not bear mg 
ſich favour and kindnefle as they ſhew in yourbehalfe; notwithſtanding we are the ſons of one 
father and mother ; but they miſuſe me moſt injuriouſly: The reaſon 1s (quorh he) becaule you 
know not how toput up a wrong as Ido, Being demanded why the cuſtome was 1n their country, 
that young men ſhouldriſe up fromtheir places where they were ſer, and do reverence unto thelt' 
elders: It 1s (quoth he) tothis end, that in doing this honour unto thoſe, who nothing belonged 
unto them, they might learn ſo much the more ro honour their Parents, Umo another that aske 
_ ' ue wealth he was, and how much goods he had ? he anſwered : Thave no more then 
will (uffice. | | 

Charills being asked the queſtion why Lycurgushad o1ven them ſo few laws?Becaule ( quoth wy 
they:have no need at all of many laws who ſpeak bur little. Another demanded of him the cauſe,w y 
at Spartathey ſuffered ro goforth into publick place, virgins with their faces open, bur wives Val 


led and covered; Forthar (quoth he) maidens might find them out husbindsto be wedded re, | 
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and wives keep thole whom they have matriedalready, One ofthe flaves (called Ilotes) behaved 
himſelfe upona £me OVET boldly and malapertly with him ; unto whom he ſaid: Were I nor angry, 
1 would kill thee at my foot, One asked him what kind of government he eſteemed belt ? Even 
tha (quoth he) wherein moſt men, in managing of publick affairs without quartels- and ſedition, 
arivea vie who ſhall be moſt vertuous. And unto another who would needs know the reaſon,why 
at Sparta The 1Mage's and (tarues of the gods were made in armour ? he ſhaped this anſwer : To the 
end that the reproaches which are falined upon men forcowardize, might not take hold of them 3 
alſo that young men ſhouid never withour their arms make rheirprayers unto the gods. : 

The Samiens had ſent certain embaſſadours unto Sp.irra, who atter andience given, were very Apoph- - 
Jong and ſomewhat redious in their Orations ; bur when they had found the way romake an end, Sparrans and 
The Lords of Sp:rta made them this anſwer ; The beginning of your ſpeech we have forgotten, og Os.» 
we conceived not the relt becauſe the beginning was out of our remembrance, The Thebans upori are nor £x= , 
time had contelied bravely, and contradicted them ftoutly in certain points in queition, unto Pefcd: 
whom they anſwered thus : Either lefle hearts, or morepuitlance, There was one asked a Lacede- 
monian upon a time why heler his beard grow fo long; Becaule (quoth he} whenſcerer | ſeemy 
hoaſy and gray baits, I might be pur in mind todo nothing unbeſceming them,VW hen another high- 
ly praiſed Certain mentor moſt valiant 3 a Lacedemonian heard him and ſaid: Oh, tnch were fome- 
time at Great Troy, Anorher of them hearing it ſpoken, thar in certain Cities men were forced to 
drink after ſupper : And do they nor (quoth he) compel them alſo to ear? The Poet Pindarus in 
one of his Canticles nameth the City of Arhezs the prop of Greece : Then will Greece quickly come 
tumblingdown (quoth aLaconian) it 1t bearbur upon lo ſleight a piliar, Another behe'da painted 
table, whereinwas the portraCture of the Lacedemonians, how they were killed by the Athenians, 
and when one that ftood by {aid : Now ſurely theſe Athenians be valiant men: Yea marry (quoth 
he) in a piQure, There was one ſeemed to rake pleaſure in hearing cetrainapprobrious and flande- 
rous words untruely given out againlt a Laconian, and to beleeve rie lame 3 bur the party thus 
miſuſed ſaid: Ceaſe to lend yourear againit me, Another, when he was puniſhed, wentcrying: If 
I have done amiſſe it was againlt my wil : Why then (antwered a Laconian) let it be againtt thy 
will alſo that thou art punithed: Another ſeeing men going torth of the Country, ter. at their eaſe 
within Coaches : (Godforbid (quoth he) that I ſhould {:r there where I cannor riſe upto do my 
duty to him that iSelderthen my ſelfe, Certa'n Chians there were, who being come to ſeethe Ci- 
ty of Sparta, chancedto be well whittled andſtark drunk, who after ſupper went to ſee alſo the 
conſiſtory otthe Ephori, where they catt up their gorges; yea, and that which moreis, both vomited 
and diſcharged their guts, even upon thevery chairs where the Ephori were wontto fit:the morrow 
after, the Lacedemonians made great ſearch, and diligent enquiry art the firſt, who they were that 
thus had plaid the {lovensand beatts, and namely, whether they wereany of their own City or no: 
but whenthey underſtood that they weretheſe (irangers and travellers from Chies, they made open 
proclamation with ſound of Trumpet ; rhat they gave the Chians leave rhus filthily to abuſe them= 
ſelves. Another Laconian ſeeivg hard Almonds told at the donble price: What (quoth he) are 
ſtones ſo geaſonhere ? Another having plucked all the fearhers off from a Nightingale, andſeeing 
what alittle body it had: Surely (quoth he) thouarr all voice and nothing elſe, There was likewite 
a Lacedemonian, who ſeeing the Cynick Philoſopher D:ogezes inthe mid(t of winter when it was ex- 
tream cold, embracing and clipping a brazen flatue very devoutrly, asked him if hechiiled nor for 
cold ? and when the other anſwered, No; Why then (quoth he) what great matter do you? A. 
certain Laconian reproached upon atime one born in Met opontium, fayirg; They wereall cowards 
and falle- hearted like women: If itbe fo (quoth the Metapontine ) how is it-that we ho!d ſo mucti 
of other mens lands as we do? Why then(replied the Laconian)] ſee thar you are notcowards only, 
but unjuſt a:ſo, Artraveller being come to Sparrafor to ſee the City, ſtood upright a long whilevp- 
on one toot only, and faid unto a Laconian, 1 do not think thou canſttandſo long of one leg as 1 
do; Not lindeed (quoth the other) but thereis not a gooſe but can do as much, There was one 
vaunted greatly what a Rhetorician he was, and namely, that he was able to perſwade what he 
would; now byCaſtor and Polux 1 (wear (quorh a Laconian)there never was, nornever will be any 4 
Art indeed withont verity.A certain Argive boaſted much;that there were in their city many graves 
and Tombs of the Lacedemonians: And contrariwiſe (quorh a Laconian) there is not among us one 
Sepulcher of the Argives ; v1ving him thus much to underſtand, that the Lacedemonians had ma- 

— Ag entred with a puiflant Army into the Countrey of Argos, butthe Argives never into the 
pop. ot Sparta, ALaconian being taken priſoner in War (whenhe ſhould be (61d in port 
\c, aSthe Crier began with a loud voice to pronounce: Who will buy a Laconian, who) put 
Is hand tothe Criers mouth and ſaid: Cry for Gods ſake who will buy a priſoner 2 One ofthoſe 
CO — whom King Lyſimachus waged. being demanded of him this queſtion 3 Art 
will Fonts theſe Lacedemonian Ilots > Why think you (quoththe other) that a Lacedemonian 
the "£86 tocome and ſerve for foure Obols by the day > After that the Thebabs had defeated 
th mn arthe barrel of Leuftres, they invaded the Country of Laconia, ſofarre as to 
—_ Y - er ONE 3 and one of them in boaſting and glorious manner, beganrto ſay; And 

__ 4g - elebrave Laconians ? what is become of them ? a Laconian who was a Captive 

you would 0. reight-wayes made this anſwer ; They are no where now indeed, for if they were, 

never havecome thus far as youdo, At whar time as the Athenians delivered up their # 
Kk 2 own 
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own City into the hands of the Lacedemonians, for to be at theirdiſcretion, they requeſted that x 
leatwiſe they would leave them the Ifle Samos : unto whom the Lacomans made this aniwer:When 
you are not maſters of your own,do you demand that which 1s other mens : hereupon aroſe the 
common provetb throughout all Greece: | 
Who cannot that which was his own ſave, 
The Iſle of Samos would yet fain have. | 

The Lacedemonians forced upon a time a certain City, and won itby aflanlt ; which the Fpjy,;he. 
ing advertifed of, ſaid thus : Now isthe exerciſe of our young mencleangone, noiy ſhall they haje 
no more concurrents to keep them occupied, When one of their Kings made promiſe untothem for 
ro raze another City ard deliroy it utterly(if they ſo would) which oftentimes before had purthoſe 
of Laced:mon to much trouble 3 rhe ſaid Ephori would nor permit him, ſaying thus unto him ; Do 
not demoliſh and take away quite the whetſionethar giveth an edge to the hears of our youth 
The iame Ephor: would never ajlow that there ſhould be any profeſled Maſters, to reach their youns 
men for to wreſtie and exercile orkier tears of aRiviry: To this end (ſay they) thar there mivhthe 
jeaioulie and emulationamong them, nor inartificial lighr, bur in force and vertne, And there. 
fore when one demanded of Lyſinder, how Charon had in wreſtling overcome him, and Jaid hin 
along on theplaine ground: Even by flight and cunning (quoth he) and not by pure firength, 
Philip King of Macedo%ia, betore he made entry into their Countrey, wrote unto them to this 
effect: Whetherthey had ratherthat heentred asa Friend, or as ap Enemy: unto whom they re- 
turned this anſwer; Neither one northeother, When they had ſent an Embaſſadourto Deme- 
tris the Sonne of Antigonus, having intelligence that the ſaid Embaſladonr in parleywith him, 
etioones gave him the name of King , they condemned him topaya- fine when hee was remrned 
home , notwithſtanding that he brovght as a preſent and gratuity from the ſaid Demetrius, in 
time of extream famine, a certaine meaſure of Corne called Medimns, for every pollthrovghou 
the whole City, It happened thata lewd and wicked man delivered in acertain conſultation 
very good Counſel] : this advice ofhisthey approved right well, howbeit receive ir they would 
not comming out ofhismouth , but cauſed ir ro bepronounced by another, who was known to 
be aman of good liſe, Two brethrenthere were at variance, and in ſute of law rogether; the 
Ephorilet a vood fine upon their Fathers head forrhat he negle&ed his ſons, and ſuffered them 
co maintaine quatreland debate one againlt another, A certaine Muſician who was a Rtranger 
and a traveller , they likewiſe condemned to pay a ſumme ofmoney , for that he ſtruck rheſtrings 
of his Harp with his fingers, Two boyes tovghr together, and one gave the other a mortal wound 
with aſickle or reaping hook 3 and when the boy that was hntt lay ar the point of death, and was 
ready to yield up the ghoſt,other companions of his promiſed to be reverged tor his death.androkil 
the other, who thus deadly had wounded him: Do not ſo T beſeech you (quoth he) as youlore 
the Gods , for that were injuſtice ; and even Imy ſelfe had. done as much tor him, if Ihadbeen 
ought, and could have raveht him firſt, There was another young lad , unto whom cerraine 
mates and tellows of his (tm that ſea!on wherein young lads were permitted freely to fiitch what- 
ſoever they couid handſomely come by , but reputed it was a ſhameful] and intamous thing for 
theni to be ſurprized and taken inthe manner) >ronght a young Cub or little Fox to keep alive, 
which they hadſtolen : thoſe who had loſt the f2id Cub came to make ſearch 3 now had ris lad 
hidden it cloſe under his cloathes. and the unhappy beaſt being angred, gnawed and bithimin 
the flank, as far as to his very bowels, which he endured reſolutely. and never quetched atit, for 
fear he ſhould be diſcover'd: but after ail others were gone and. the ſearch paſt, when his comp:- 
nions ſaw what a ſhrewd turn thecurſt cub had done him ; they chid him for it, ſaying. Thatit 
had been tar better to have brovghr forth the Cub and ſhewed him, rather then to hide him thus 
with danger of death: Nay I wis (quoth he) for I had rather die with all the dolorous tormentsn 
thewor'd, then for to ave my liſe ſhamefullyto be dere&ted ſo, for want of a good heart, Some 
there were who encountered certaine Laconians upon the way in the Country, unto whom they 
ſaid: Happy are you that can come now this way, for the theeves are but newly gone from hence: 
Nay forſooth (by god 1ars we ſwear) we areneverthe happier therefore 3 bur they rather, be- 
cau'ethey arenot tallen into our hands, One demanded ofa Laconian upon a time, what he knew 
and was skilful in ? Marry inthis.'ro be free, A young lad of Sparra being taken priſoner by Kits 
Antigonus, and ſo:d among other Capiives, obeyedhim who had bought him in all things that 
be thovght meer for to bedoneby a freeman; bur when he commanded ro bring him an Um 
or Chamber-potto piſle in; he would not endure that indignity, bur ſaid : Fetch 1t your ſel 
for me, 1am nolervant for you in ſuch minifteries: now when his Maſter urged him then 
and preſled hard upon him , heranup to the ridge, or roof of the houſe, and ſaid; You ſhal 
ſee what an one you have bovghrt ; and with that caſt himſelfe down with his head forward, a 
brake his ownneck, Another there was to be ſold; and when the party who was about him, 
ſaid thns 3 Wilt thou be good and profitable if I do buy thee? Yea, that I will (quoth he) chovgh 
you never buy me. Another there was likewiſe upon ſale in open marker, and when the Crier 
proclaimed aloud : Here is a flare. who buyes him, who? A ſhame take thee (quoth he) couldli 
not thon ſay, aCaptive or Priſoner, bur a flare, A Laconian had for the badge or enſign of his 
Bncklera F.jepainted andthe ſame no bigger then oneis naturally ; whereupon ſome mocked hi 


and (jd: Th:t he had made choice of this enſign becauſe he would nor be known by it dd Jnr 
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(quoth he) 1did it: becaufe I would be the better marked: for I mean to approach mine enemies _ 
{0 neer. that rhey may lee how great orlittle my cogniſanceis, Another there was,who when there 
was tendered unto him at theend of a Banquer, the Harpto play upon according tothe cuſtome of 
Greece, sefuſed irand ſaid: The Laconians have not yet learned to play the fools, One asked a Spar- 
'an once, if rhe way thar ledto Sparta, were ſate or no ? buthe aniwered thus: Even according asa 
man doth go downthither: tor "they who go thitheras Lyons, be hardly entreated and rue their \ Otherwiſe 
comming but Hares we hunt irom under the ſhade of their borroughs, In wreflling it chanced that font ro 6% 
a Laconian Was caught hold on by theneck, and notwithſtanding that he trove what he conldro —_ bur 
makethe other leave his hold; yer he forced him and made him' ſtoop oroveling downward tothe hun in their 
oround:the Lacoman leeung himfelte feeble in the reins of the back, and at thepoint to be laidalong, ba*borrovghs 
hit the others arm who held him ſo hard, whereupon he began to cry : What thou Lac onian, doeſt 
thou bite like women * No (quoth he) bur Ibiteas Lyons uſe todo, A certain Laconian who was 
maimed and lame of hisleg, went to warfare, whereupon ſome mocked him ; but he ſaid untothem: 
1;is not for thoſe rogo into the wars whoare good ot foormanſhip, and can ran away apace 3 but 
{achas are able ro make good their ground and keep well theirrank, AnotherLaconian being ſhort 
thorow the body with an arrow, when he was atthe point co yeeld up his viral breath, ſaid thus: 
Irnever grieves me toloſe my life, bur to die by the hand ofan effeminate archer, before Icame to 
hand-iroaks,that is it that troublerh me, Anotherbeing come to an Hoſtelry, or Inneto be lodged 
in, gave his hoſt that kept the Inne, a piece of fleſh to drefle for his ſupper; bur he called for cheeſe 
beſides and ol: And what needsthat (quoth the Lacomian) if I had cheeſe, do you think that L 
would deſire to have any viands more? Another hearing the Merchant named Lawpis, born in &- 
gina, highly praiſed and eſteemed happy, torthat he was exceeding rich, and had many great ſhips 
ooing at ſea ; Inever (quoth he) make reckoning otthartelicity, which hangerh by ropes and cords. 
Another likewiſe avſwered unto one who ſaid unto. him: Thou lyeſt Laconian: And why not 
(quoth he) we are free, as for others that happen to ſpeak untruths, they are well puniſhed for it 
and cry out alas, There was a Laconian who laboured hard to make a dead body fiand upright 
vpon his feet ; but-when he ſaw that he covld nor bring his purpoſe to effe&, do what he could: 
Now by J»piter (quorh he) chere wanteth ſomewhat that ſhould be within, Ty»»ichas the Laco- 
pian, when his ſon Thraſ1-"lus was flaiminthe war, took his death very well,andlike a man,where- 
vpon was this Epigram made : | 
| Thy body was upon theſhield 
O Thraſybulus 2rought 
All breathleſſe tothe armed troop, 
from place wherethou hadſt fought : 
Seven deadly wounds at Argives hands 
thoudidſt recerve in fight, 
And on the forepart of thy corps, 
thou ſhcweid'ſt them all in feght, 
Thy Father old Sir Tynnichus 
it took with blood beraid , 
And patting it ia funeral fire, 
with good cheer thus he ſaid: 
Let cowards weep and waile thy death 3 
but I thy Father kind, 
Will hed no tears, nor ſemblance make 
of ſad and grieved mind : S 7 OE RY 
But thee intery (my ſon) as doth = 4; 
beſeem thy Fathers child, | 
And as atrue Laconian, 
who love's to dre in field, | OP FE 
The Maſter of the bains where A/c:454desthe Athenian was wont to bath and waſh himſelſe, pou- 
red great ſtoreof water upon his body more then ordinarily upon.others 3 a Laconian being thenby- 
laid: It ſeemeth that hejsnor clean and near, burthar he is exceeding foule -and filthy, that hee 
beltoweth ſomuch water upon him, When King Philip of Macedoxia entred with-a-main Army in« 7 
to Laroia. at what time as it was thought ail the Lacedemonians were killed up,and deadþhe ſaid- 
unto one of the Spartans: O poor Laconians, what will you do now ? whatelſe (quoth theLaco- 
nan) bur die v of men 3 forwe alone of all other Greeks have been taught to live free and : 


W_— 


Fa to ſervein boglſMe under any « thers, After that King Ag was vanquiſhed, Artipater the King ; 
revianm "ofthe acedemonians for hoſtages, fifty chudren of theirs 3 Eteocles, one of the Ephor: 
F l etmebeing, returned this aniwer: That he would nor deliver into his hands any eftheir chil- 
ren,for fear they wounldlearn ill manners and lewd conditions 3 forthat chey ſhouid nor be broughe 
up and nurtured in the diſcipline of their own country, and wanting it they would not proveſs; 


mu'h 48 good Citizens ; but it he would be ſo content, he ſhouid receivefor pledge: women or old. 
. men tw1 e 15 many, 


deſpite that poMibly h And when he mena:ed hereupon and ſaid : That he wouid work him all the: 
conditions whi 


ecould ; they anſwered all with one accord; If thou impoſe upon vs thoſe-: 
ch are more grievous then death, we ſha!l die with ſo. Dh oy += will,One.old - 
| As | | k 3 man 
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mandefirous to ſeethe combars at the Olympick games, conld not get a room to fi in, bane” 


along by many places, and no mah would make him room, bur fell ro langh and make g00d gang 
him, uncil he came at length ro that quarter ofche whole Theater, whereas the Lacedemoy; G 
wereſet; andthereall the Children, ye and many of the men roſe up unco him, and offereq hin 
their place: all the whole aſſembly of the. Greeks obſerved well this behayiour of theirs d 
with great applauſe and clapping of hands, approved and praiſedthe ſame; thenthe good oj Fi 
ther ; 
Shaking his head with hairs all gray, 
His beard alſo as hoare as they, - 

and weeping withal: Ah, God help ore he) what a world 1s this; that Greeks ſho 
them know wellenongh whar is good and honeſt ; bur the Lacedemonians onely praQticeir2 5, 
write, that the ſame hapned in Athens alſo, at the feſtivalſolemnity called Panathenea;where thok 
of Atticaplayed mock-holiday, and made themſelves merry with a poor old man, who they ſe 
med to call unto them (as itwere) to give him a place among them ; bur after he was ik 
them, no room he could have with them, but was wellmocked andfrumped for his labour: a 
beit, when he had paſled along by all the reſt, at length he came to a place where certain Embad,. 
dours of Lacedemon were ſet, and they madehim room, and fer him among them ; the peoplethere 
aſſembled, taking great pleaſure to ſee this aR, clapped their hands aloud, with great acclamation 
in token that they approvedit 3 then one of the Spartans, who there was: Bythetwo twin.oods. 
C:ſtor and Pollnx(quoth he) I ſwear, theſe Athenians know what is good and honeſt, byr theydo 
not according to theirknowledg.A begger uponatime craved alms ofa Laconian,who abſwered him 
thus,But ifT ſhould give thee any thing,thou wouldſt make an occupation ofit,and bee flilſy mach 
themore: tor verily, whoſoever he was that firſt beſtowed almes upon thee, was the cauſe of this 
villanous life which thou leadeſt now, and hath maderhee ſo vagrant and idle as thou art, Ang. 
thet Laconian ſeeing a Collector going abour, and gathering mens devotions for the gods, (aid 
thus: I will now make to more reckoning of thegods, fo long. as they be poorer then my ſeife 
A certain Spartan having taken an Adulterer in bed with his Wife, a foul and ilfavoured woman; 
Wretched man that th6uarr (quoth he) what neceſſity hath driven thee co this * Anotherhavino 
heard an Orator making long Periods, and drawing out his ſentence mm length : Now by Caftor Ms, 
Pullux, what a valiant man is here? how he rolleth and roundlyturnerh his tongue about, and al 
ro no purpoſe, A traveller paſſing thorow Lacedemon, marked among other chings, what oreat ho- 
nour and reverence young folk did to theire|ders: I perceive (quoth he) there is no placeto Spare 
ta, for an old mantolive in,” A Spartan was upon a time asked the uns, what manner of Poet 
Tyrtexs was ? A good Poet beleeveme (quoth he) ro * whetand ſharpen the conrages of youns 
mento war, Another having very bad and difeaſed eyes, would needsgo to warfare: and when 
others ſaid unto him : Wilt thon go indeed in that caſe as thou art in? what deed thinkeft thouto 
do there ? Why (quoth he)ifIdo no other good elſe, I will be ture to dull the brightneſle ofmine 
enemies {word, Burzis and Spertrs, two Lacedemonians, voluntarily departed our of their country, 
and went to Xerxes King of Per/7a, offering themfelves to ſuffer that pain and puniſhment, which 
the Lacedemonians had deſerved by the ſentence ofthe Oracle of the gods, for killing thoſe He- 
ralds which the King had ſentunto them ; who being come before him, were deſirous that he ſhould 
putthem to death in whatmanner he would himſelte, for to acquitthe Lacedemonians : theKing 
wondering at this refolution of theirs, not only pardoned the faulr, bur earneſtly requeſted them to 
Ray with him, promiſing them liberal entertainment: And how can we (ſay they ) live bere, abar- 
doning our native foi], our laws, and thoſe kind of men, for whoſe ſake todie we have ſo willing 
undertaken this long voyage? and when agreat Captain under the King, named /»darwes, intre:- 
red them ftill very inſtantly, aſſuring them upon his word, that they ſhould be kindly uſed, andin 
equal degree of credit and honour. with thoſe who werein higheſt favour with the King, and moſt 
I by him, they ſaid unto him : It ſeemerh unto us Sir, that you full Iirtle know whatisl!- 
berty and freedom 3 forhethat wiſt what a Jewel ic were, ifhe bein his right wits, would notchange 
theſatne for thewholeRealme of Perſia. Acertain Laconian as he way-fared, came unto a place 
whete there dwelt an oldfriend an hoſt of his, who the firſt day, of purpoſe avoided him, and was 
our of the way, becaufe he wasnot mindedto lodee him ; butthe morrow after; when he had &- 
cher hired or bortowed fait bedding, coverings and carpets, received him very ſtately ; but this Li- 
cotiian mounting up to his beds; trampled and ſtamped the fair and rich coverlers under his feet, lay- 
ins withal : I beſhrew cheſe fine beds and trim furniture, for they were the cauſe that yeſternight [ 
hed not fomnch as 4 mat to lie upon, when I ſhould ſleep and rake my reſt, Ayggher of chem, being 
atfived at the City of Athena ſeeing thete the Athenians going up and down Cicy, ſome cry- 
ine ſale-fiſh to ſel}, others fleſh and ſuch like viands ; ſome like Publicans, firring at the teceitot 
cuſtorte, drher profeſſing the ttade ofkeeping brothel-houfes, and exerciſing many ſuch vike an 
baſe octupations, eſteeming nothing at all foul and diſhoneſt : after he was retutned home 1nt0 tits 
owncountrey, When his neighbours andfellow Citizens asked him, whatnews at Athens, andnoW 
altthivps ſtood there; Paſſing well (quorh he) and it is the beſt place thar ever I came in which 
heiſpike by wayof mockery and derifion) evety thing there is$00d and honeft; giving them t® 
undetftand, thar all theans of $ain ahd lucre, were held lawful and honeſt at Athens, and nothing 


uld all of 


there- 4s counted villanous and diſhoneſt, Another Laconian being asked aqueltion, aniVr 
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red ; No: and when the party who moved the queſtion ſaid : Thou lyeft ; the Laconian replied 
again and ſaid ; See what a fool thou art, toask me that which thou knowelt well enough thy 
{elſe "Certain Laconians vere ſens upon a time, Embafladours to Lygdamis the Tyrant, who pur 
them off from day to day,and bafled with them ſo,as he gare them no audience; atthe aft, it was 
rold them, that at all times he was weak and il] at eaſe, and not incaſe to be conferred with : the 
Embaſſadours thereupon ſaid unto him who brought this word unto them : Tell him fromus,thar 
weare not Come LO wreſtle, burto parle only with him, Acertain Prieſt inducted a Laconian 
ito the orders and ceremonies of ſome holy Religion ; but betore rhar he would fully receive and 
admit him, he demanded of him what was the moſt grievous fin that ever he committed, and 
whichlay heavieſt upon his conſcience? The gods know that belt (quorhthe Laconian:) but when 
thePrielt preſſed hard upon him, and was very imporcunare, proteliing that there was no remedy, 
but he mult needs utter and contefſe it: Unto whom (quoth rhe Laconian) mult I cell ir, unto you, 
or to the God whom yon ſerve ? Unto God (quoth the other: ) Why then turn you behind mee 
(quoth he) or retire ade our of hearing: Another Laconian chanced in the night to go over a 
Church-yard by a Tomb or Monument, and imagined that he ſaw a ſpirit Randing before him 3 
whereupon he advanced forward direRly upon it with his javelin 3 and as heran full upon it, and 
as hethought, firuck rhorow ir, he ſaid withall : Whither flielt thou from me, ghoſt that thou art, 
now twice dead ? Another having vowed to fling himſelte headlong from the high Promontory 
Lycas, down into the Sea,mounted up the top thereof, bur when he ſaw what an huge downfal 3t 
was, he gently came down again on his teet : now when one twitred and reproached him therefore: 
1 wilt not (quoth he) that this vow of mine had need of anothergreater then it, Another Laconi- 
an there was, Who 1n a batrel and hot medly, being tully minded ro kill his enemy who was under 
him,andto that purpoſe hadlifred up his {word back,to give him a deadly wound;ſo ſoon as ever he 
heardthetrumpet ſound theretrear, preſently Rayed his hand,and would no more follow his firoak: 
now when one asked him,why he ſlew not his enemy whom he had in his hands ? Becauſe (quoth 
he)iris better to obey a Captain,then to kilan enemy, There was a Laconian took the foil in wreſt- 
ling at the Olympick games 3 and when one cried aloud: Thy concurrent. is better then thou,Laco- 
nian: Better(quoth he)nor ſo, bur indeed he canskill berter then I of ſupplanting and tripping. 
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T be Cuſtomes and Ordinances among the Lacedemonians. 


He manner and cuſtome was at Lacedemor, that when they entred into their publick Halls 
where they took theirmeats and meals rogether ; the elde(t man of the whole company 
ſhould ſhew the doors unto every one as they came, and ſayuntothem: Ar theſe doores 
rhere goeth nor forth fo much as one word, The molt exquihte diſh among them was a 
meſle of broth, which they called Black pottage ; inſomuch as when rhat was ſerved up to the ra- 
ble, the elder folk would not care for any fleſh meats, bur leave all the ſamefor theyounger ſort. 
And (as it isreported) Denys the Tyrant of Sicily, for this purpoſe bovght a Cookfrom Laced: mor, 
and commanded him to make him {uch pettage, and ſpare forno coſt; bur after he had alittle tiſted 
thereof, he found it {© bad that he caſt up all thathe had taken of it: bur his Cook ſaid unto him : 
S,, t you would find the goodnefle of this broch, you mult be exerciſed firſt afterthe Lacedemoni- 
an manner, allnaked, and be well waſhedin the River Exrotas, Now after the Laconians have eat 
and drunk ſoberly at thele ordinaries, they returnhometo their houſes without torch, or any light 
before them for it is not lawful for any man at Lacedemon, togoeither from thence, orto any 
place elle with alight carried before him inthe night ; became they ſhould be accnftomed to keep 
mer way, andgo confidently without fear, all nighr long in the dark withour any light ar all, To 
write andread they learnedfor neceſſity only 3 as for all orher forraign Sciences and Literature they 
baniſhed them quite ont of their coaſts, like as they did all trangers and aliens; andin very truth 
their whole findy was to learn how to obey rheir ſuperiours; to endure patiently all cravels, to van- 
quiſb in fight, or ro die for it in the place, All the year long they went. in one fingle gaberdine with- 
our COAt ar all under ir 3 and ordinarily they were foul and iullied, as thoſe who uſed not the 
ſtouphs and bains, nor yet annointed themſelves for the moſt parr, Their boies and young men 
commoniy ſlept rogerher in onedorter, by bands and rroups, upon pallers and courſe beds, which 
they themſelves gathered, breaking and tearing with their own hands without any edged toole,the 
eads of canes and reeds which grew along the banks of rhe River Exrotas 3 and in winter time they 


——_ and mingled among; a certain kind of Thiſtle-down, which they call Lycophanzes ; for they 
Xe 01 Opinion. thar ſuch tuff hath init(I wor not what) which doth heat them, It was lawſul and 
permitted among them to 1 


their perſons waz; ove young botes fortheir good minds and vertuous natures;but to abuſe 
ody and no Wakemty and fleſhiy, was reputed a moſt infamous thing, as if ſuch were lovers of the 
wich: c oi the mind 3 in ſuch ſort, as whoſoever was accuſed and artaint thereof, became noted 
Many ,and ſhame followed him whereſoever he went allhis liferime, The cuſtome was thar 
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elder folk when and whereſoever chey mer with younger, ſhould demand whither and whereahor, 
they went ? yeaand check and chide them, ifthey were to ſeek of a good aniwer, or if the = 
about to deviſe colourableexcuſes : and whoſoever he was that did not reprove him thardi afak 
in his preſence, incurred the ſame reprehenfion and blame as he did who tranſoreſled ; yea andit 
hechated and ſhewed himſelfe diſcontented, when he was reproved, he ſuſtained reproach, diſora, 
and diſ.redit thereby. 1f peradventure one were ſurpriſed and taken tardy in ſome fault ; beg 
be brought to a certain Altar within the City, and there forced to go round about ir firging a ſons, © 
made ofpurpoſefor his own reproole, and containing naught elle, bur the blame and accuſatich 
of himſeife, Moreover, young tolk were nor only to honour their own Fathers, and to be obegj.. 
ent unto them 3 but alſo to ſhew reverence unto all other elder perſons ; namely, in yeelding them 
thebuter hand, in turning out of theirway when they meertthem, and e1ving them the wal in 
rifing up {rom their ſears before them when they came 1n place, andin ſtanding fill when the val 
ſed by: and therefore every man hada certain hand of government, and diſpoſe, nor only (as in 0- 
ther Cities) overtheir ownchildren, their proper ſervants and goods 3 bur alſo they had a regard of 
their neighbours children, ſervants and gocds, as well asif they had beentheir own: they made yſe 
alſo ofthem as of things common,to the end, that ro each one every thing mighr be (asir were) his 
own. inpropriety, Whereupon, 1t 1t fortuned thar a child -having been chaſtiſed by another man 
went to complain thereof to his own Father; it wasa ſhame forthe ſaid Father, if hegaehim 
nor his payment again: for by the ordinary courſe of diſcip.ine in that country, they were aſſured, 
that their neighbours would impoſe' nothing upon their children, but that which wasg00d and 
honeſt, Young lads were u:ed to filtch and teal whatſoever they could come by, fortheir fo0d 
and viduals ; yea and they learned from their very infancy, to forelay and lie prettily inambuſh for 
to ſurpriſe thoſe who were aſleep, and ſtood nor well upon their guards: bur ſay that one were 
taken in rhe manner when he ſtealeth ; this was his puniſhment, namely, to be whipped and to 
faſt from mear : expreſly theretore and of very purpoſe they were allowed very little toear, ro the end 
that chey might be driven upon very extream neceſſity to make ſhifts and expoſe them(elves venty- 
rouſly into any danger, yea and to deviſealwayes ſome cunning caſt or other to ſtea! more cleanly: 
but generally the reaſon and effeR of this theirlirait diet was,that they ſhonld long before accuttome 
their bodies never to befull, but able to endure hunger ; for thatindeed they were of opinion that 
they ſhon'd be the meeter for ſouldiery, if they could take pains and travel withour food; yea and 
that it wasa good means to be morecontinent, ſober and thrifty, if they were taught and inuredto 
continue a long time with ſmall coſt and expenſe: ro be briet, perſwaded they were ; Tharto ab- 
Rain eating of fleſh or fiſb drefſedin the kitchin, or to feed ſavoury of bread, or any other viands 
that came next to hand, made mens bodies more healthy, and cauſed them ro burniſh and grow up; 
for that thenaturcalſpirits nor preſſed nor over-charged with a great quantity of meatzand io by that 
means not kept and depreſſed downward, but diſperſed and ſpread in largenefle and breadth, gave 
liberty for the bodies to ſhoot up, wax tall, and perſonable; yea and made them more taireand 
Feautiful ; fortharthe habitudes and complexions which be ſlender, lank and empty. are more ob- 
ſequent unto that natural vertue and faculty which giveth form and faſhion to the limbs ; whereas 
thoſe who be corpulent,groſle, full, and given to much feeding,by reaſon of weight and heavineſſe 
reſiſt the ſame, They ſet their minds alſoro compoſe and make proper ditties and ballads, yea. and 
no leſle (tudious ate they to {ing the ſame;having alwayes in theſe their compohtions. a certain prick 
or ſting (as it were) to ftir up and provoke their courageand ſtomach, to enſpire alſo into the hears 
of the hearers a conſiderate reſolution, and an ardent zeal and affeftionto do ſome brave deed: 
theditties were plain, {imple, and withour all affe&ation; containing in manner nothing elſe, but 
the praiſes of thoſe who had lived vertuouſly, and died valiantly in the Wars for the defenceof 
Spart.', 18 being of all others molt happy 3 as alſo the blame and reproach of ſuch as for cowardiſe 
and faint heart were aTaid to die, whom they accounted to live a wretched and miſerablelife, 
Moreover they ſtood much upon promiſes of future proweſle, or vaunteries of preſent valour, accot- 
ding to the diverſity oftheir ages who chanted the ſaid ſongs 3 for always in their ſolemn and pub- 
like feaſts, three quiers or dances there were: one of allfo]k, and the foreburchen of their Canticle 
was this 3 . | | 
Thetime was when we gallant were, 
Yo':thful and hardy, void of fear, | ' 
Next to it came in piacea Dance of men in their beſt age and full irength, who anſwered themin 
this wiſe : | 
But we are come to proof, and now at beſt ; 
| | Try who that lift, to fight we are now preſt, 
And a third followed after of Children, who chaunted thus : 
| And we one day ſhall be both tall and ſtrong, 
Sur paſſing far, if that we live ſo long- 
Now their very notes and als, 9, a Ld mak and CHO whereto they danced and marched 
in bartel againſt their enemies after the ſound of the flute, weraappropriate and fitted to incitetheiL 
hearts to valour. confident (ecurity, and contempt of death: for Lycwrgw did Rudy and endeavour 
co join the exerciſe and praftiſe of milicary diſcipline with thepleaſure of muſick, to the end, that 
war-like and yehement motions being mingled and delayed with ſweet melody, might be _ , 
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with 2 deleQable accord and harmony ; and therefore in battels before the charge and firſt ſhock of 
the conflict, their King was WOntro lacrifice unto the Muſes, for this intent ; that the ſouldiers in 
cohtmight have the grace tO perform ſome glorious and memorable exploits, But if any'man paſſed 
one point beyond this ancient muſick, they would notendure him, infomuch as the Ephori fer a 
fne upon the head of Terpander (though otherwiſe he loved antiquity well enough, and was the 
beft harper in þ1s time, yea and took greateſt delight to praiſe the heroick acts of the renowned 
worthies in times palt) and more then that ; they hung up his harp upona [take or polt, onely be- 
caulehe had ſet to 1t one firing more then ordinary, whereby he might vary his voice the better 
with more ſundry notes tor they allowed no ſongs nor ſonnets, bue ſuch as wereplain and fimple 3 
and when Timothers at the firſt Carneiaplayed upon the Harp for to winthe prize;one of the Ephori 
taking aSken Or knife in bis hand, asked him, on whether fide, above orbeneath, he would rather 
have him tocuta tWO the (tr1ngs which were more then {eren, Moreover, Lycurow tookſrom them 
all vain and ſuperſtitious ſear,as touching ſepulchres.perniitting them to bury their dead within the 
City, and to rear rheir Monuments and Tombs round about the Temples of their gods: he cut off 
likewiſe all pollutions of morttiaries, and would nor give themleave to enterre any thinz with the 
Corps, but only ro enwrap the ſame within a winding ſheer of red cloath, together with Olive 
eaves ftrewed among, and the ſame indifterently toall bodies, no more to one then another ; ſem- 
blably he put down all Epitaphs and ſuper{.riptions upon graves, unlefle it were for {uch as lot 
theirlives1n bartel; forbidding all mourning and doleful lamentations, Furthermore it was un- 
lawful for them to make voyages intoftrange Countries, for fear they ſhould learn forraign faſhi- 
ons, and uncivil manners, lavouring of no good bringing up; and forthe ſame reaſon, Lzcurgus ba- 
niſhed aliens our of the City, leſt it they ſhould thither reſort, by reaſon of their confluence, the 
mioht reach and ſhew the Citizens their vices, And as for Citizens bornyif any of them would not 
ſuffer their Childrento be brought up according to the diſcipline and inſtitution of the City, they 
mightnot enjoy the rights and priviledges of iree burgeſſie, Some ſay alſo that Lycarga ordained 3 
Ita very alien would yeeld to the obſervation of his dilcipiine, and be ranged under the policy of 
the State, hemighr enjoy one ofthoſeportions which from the beginning was ſer out and appoin- 
ted; but he was not allowed to ſel] the tame, The manner and cuſtome was in Lacedemor, to make 
uſe of their neighbours ſervants, even as wellas of their own, whenſoever they had any buſineſle, or 
occaſion toemployrhem ; as alſo to make bold with theic Hotſes and Honnds, ales the Owners 
themſelves and Maſters had preſent need of them, Inthe countrey alſo and territory of Laronra, if 
they ltood in need of any thing that wasin their neighbours houſe, they would go boldly and ask 
no leave, to their cupboords, preſſes, coffers, andiuch places where the thing was, make nomore 
ado but open them, take ont and carry away whatſoever they thought good, ſo he made faft and 
ſhut againthe room out of which they had taken ought. To warfare they went in red liveries, both 
for that they thought this colour more decent for a man, as alſo becaule it, reſembled blood, it 
firuck the greater fear intothoſe who were not uſed thereto 3, befides,there was good uſe and profit 
thereof in this reſpe&, that if any of them happened to be wopnded, the enemy could nor ſo per- 
ceive it, becaulethat colour looked ſo like unto blood,” Whenloever they.had vanquiſhed their 
enemies by ſome ſtratagem that their Captains uſed, their manner was to ſacrifice an Ox unto Mars; 
but if they gota vi&ory by fine force and open manhood, they ſacrificed a Cock; by which meanes, 
they accuſtomed their leaders to be not only valiant, bur allo politick warrionrs, Among other pray= 
ers that they madeunto the gods,this was ever one: That they might have the power anderace to 
bear wrongs: bur the ſum ofall their ſupplications was this :That the gods would vouchſafe them 
honour for well doing, and no more, They worſhipped the goddefſe Venus in her compleatatmor, 
and made all the images of their gods,as well female asmale,with lances and javelins in their hands, 
as 4 they all had military and martial vercue in them, Alſothey uſed this ſaying as a common pro- 
retb, | | | 

Call upon fortun? in each enterpriſe, 

With hand ſtretcht forth, not otherwiſe, —HI, norr 

As if they would ſay, that we ought,when we invocate thegods,to enterpriſe ſomewhat ourſelves, 
and lay our hands to work, or elſe not tocall upon them, They uled to let their children ſee the 
Ilotes when they were drunk, to keep them by their example from drinking much wane, They never 
Knocked and rapped at their neighbours doors, bur ſtood without, andcalled aloud-to thoſe with- 
1n, The curry-combs that they occupied were not of iron;bur of canes and reeds, They never heard 
any Comedies or Tragedies aKed, becauſe neither in earneſt nor in game they would not hear thoſe 
Tat any wile Contradidted the Laws. When Archilochxs the Poet was come to: Sparta.they drove 
ri out the very ſame hour that he came, for that they knew. he had madetheſeverſes, wherein he 
elvered : That it was berterto fling away weaponsthento die inthe field: - _, 4 relit 

A foole he is, whotruſting in his ſhield, | 

Doth venture life and limb in bloody field: .- 

- i” mine own, I have it flung me fro, 

nd l:ft 914 1 ick that 
Others tranſlareic thus, os Salers Hack 
Some Saian now, in that my doughty ſhield - 
Doth take great joy, which flying xt of fild, 

Bs Though 
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Though full againſt my mind, I flang me fro 

And left behind in buſhes thick that grow, 

Although it were right good, yet wonld not I 

Preſume to fight withit, and ſo to die: 

Farewel my ſhield, though thou be leſt and pone, 

Another day as good I ſhall buy one. 
All their ſacred and holy ceremonies werecommon, as well for their daughters as their ſons The 
E phori condemned one $ir.:p-:das.to pay a ſum of money,for that heſuffered himſelietorakewrons 
and abuſeat many mens hands, They cauſed oneto be put co death tor playing the Hypocrite, an 
wearing (ackcJorh like a publick penitent, for thatthe aid ſackcloth was purtled with a borde: of 
purple, They rebuked and checkeda young man as he came from the ordinary place of exerciſe, for 
that he frequented it till, knowing ashe did the way to Pyte:, where was held the aflembly of the 
States of Greece, They chaſed outof the City a Rhetorician named Cephiſophor, becauſe he mage 
his boaſt 3 Thar he could ſpeak ifit were a whole day of any Theam propoledunto him; for the 
{aid : Tharſpeech ought to be proportionableto the ſubject matter,Their Children would es 
ro be laſhed and whipped ail the day long yea, and many times evento death, upon the Altar of 
Diaxa, firnamed Orthiez taking joy and pleaiure therein, triving a vie for the victory who could 
hold out longeſt ; and look who was able to abide molt bearing, he was belt elfteemed, and carried 
away the greateſt praiſe: this irifeand emulation amongthem was called the Phippade; and once 
every year they obſerved ſuch an exerciſe, Bur one of the beſt and moſt commendable and bleſſed 
things that Lycsrg provided tor his Citizens ; was the plenty and abundance that they had of 
reſt and leiſnre:. for they were not allowed at all ro meddle with any mechanical art; and to txai- 
fick and negotiate painfully for to gather and heap up goods, was in no wile permitted; for he had 
ſo wrought,that riches among them wasneither honoured nor defired, The llotes were they that 
ploughed and tilled their ground tor them, yeelding them as much as in oldtime wasſet down and 
ordained ; andexecrable they eſteemedit ro exact moreof any of them, to the end that thoſe Iotes 
for the ſweetneſle of gaine which they found thereby, might lerve them more willinely, and them: 
ſelves covetto have no more then the old rate, 'Fotbidden likewiſe were the Lacedemonianstohe 
mariners, or to fightatſea; yetatterwards for allthatzthey fought naval battels, and became Lords 
of the Sea ; howbeir they ſoon gave that over, when they once 1aw that the manners andhehaior 
of their Citizens were thereby corrupred and depraved: bur they changed afterwards againe, and 
weremutable, as wellin this as in all other things : for the firlt that gathered and hoarded up mo- 
ney for the Lacedemonians, were-condemned to death, by reaſon that there was an ancient Oracle, 
which delivered this anſwer unto Alcamenesand Theopowprs, two of their Kings, | 

| © Avwarice oneday(whoever lives toſce) | 
- Of Sparta City will the ruine bee, © 


| Andyet Lyſander-after he had won the City of Athexs,brovehtinto Spart aa great maſſe of Goldand 


Silver, which the Cirizens received willingly, and did great honour unto the man himſelfefor hi 
g00d ſervice, 'True it is, that ſo long as the City of Sparta obſerved the Laws of Lycurgus, and kept 
the Oaths which it was {worn by, ſhe'was a Paragon, yea, and the Soveraien of all Greece, ingood 
government/and glory for the ſpace of 300,'years :' bur when they came onceto tranſgreſle theſaid 
Laws and brake their Oaths, avarice and covetouineſſe crept in among them by little and little, and 
A all their puiſſance and authority decreaſed, yea and their allies and confederares hereip- 
on began to be ill affe&ted unto them : and yet being as they werein this declining eftare, alterthat 
King Philip of Macsdoniahad wonthe batrel at Cheronca when all other Cities and States of Greeee, 
by a general conſent, and with one accord had choſen him the general Caprain of all the Greeks, ?5 


. well for Land as Sea, yea, and after him his Son Alexander the Great, upon the deſtruRion of the 


City Thebes, only the Lacedemonians, notwithſtanding their City lay all open, without ny wall 
about it, and themſelves were brovght to a very ſmall number, by occaſion of their continualwa!s, 
which had waſted and conſumedthem, whereby they were become very teeble. and by conſequence 
more eaſie to be defeated rhen ever before, yerfor that they had retainediill ſome litrlc rejiques0! 
the government eſtabliſhed by Lycarg4, they would never yeeld to ſerve under thoſe two mighty 
Monarchs, no nor other Kings of Mazedoriatheir ſuccefſors, neither would they be preſent at the 
veneral diets and common aſſemblies of other States, nor contribure any money with the reſt, uy 
till they havine utterly caſt afide and reje&ed the Laws of Lycargws, they were held under and yoa- 
ked with the tyranny of their own Citizens ; namely, whenrhey rerained no part ofthe ancient d:: 
ſcipline, whereby they grew like unto other nations, and utterly loſt their old reputation, glory 3% 
liberty of frank ſpeech, ſo as intheend they were: brought inco ſervitnde, and even at this daybe 
ſubje&unto the RomanEmpire;'as well as other Cities and States of Greece. 
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from the City .:mphipolzs came to Sparta, and vifited her; ) demanded of them, whether her 

ſon died iike a valiant man, and as becamea Spartan; now when they praiſed him exceed- 

ingly, ſaying that he was the braveſt man in arms in all Lacedemon 3 ſhe {aid again unto them: 

My ſon was indeed a Knight of valour and honour (my good friends ; ) but Laced:moz hath many 
others yet more valiant then he was. | ag 

Gorg ;,the daughter of King C/comexes, When Ariſtagaras the Mileſian was come to Sparta, for to 
ollicit Clcowenes to make warupon the King of Perfja.in the defence of the Ionians freedom 3 and 
in conſideration hereot promiſed him a good ronnd ſum of money ; and the more that he contra- 
ditted and denied the motion, the more he {ti]}augmented the ſum of money which he promiſed: 
Father (quoth ſhe) this firanger here will corrupt you, if you ſend him not the ſooner our of your 
houſe, Alſo when her father willed her one day to deliver certain corn unto a man, by way of a re- 
ward and recompence, laying withal: For this 1s he who hath taught me how to take wine good : 
How now, good father (quorh ſhe) ſhall there be more wine drunk fill, conſidering that they who 
drink thereof become more delicate and leffe valorous ? When ſhe ſaw how Ari/tagoras had one 
of his men to put on his ſhooes: Father (quoth ſhe ) here is a (trangerthar hath no hands: 
When ſhe ſaw a forraigner comming toward her who was wont to go ſoftly and delicately, ſhe 
thruſt bim from her and ſaid: Avaunt idle lusk as thou art, and ger thee gone, for thouart not ſo 
oo0d ofdeed as a Woman, : 

Grr:ias, when Acrotatus her Nephew or DaughtersSon, (from out of a btaule and fray that was 
between himand other younkers his companions) was brought home with many a wound, inſo- 
much as noman looked for life ; ſeeing his familiar friends, and thoſe ofhis acquaintance, waile and 
take onpiteouſly : What (quorh ſhe) ler be this weeping and lamentation, for now hath he ſhew- 
ed of what blood he is deſ-ended 3 neither ought wetocry out and bewaile forthe hurts of valiant 
men, bur rather to go abour their cure and ſalve them. if haply we may fave their lives, When a 
meſſenger coming out of Cazd'a. where he ſerved in the wars, brought news thar the ſaid Acrotatrs 
was ſlain in fight : Why (quorh ſhe) whatelſe ſhould he do, being once gone forth ro war, bur ei- 
ther die himlelk, or elſe kill his enemies ? yet had Irather hear, and it doth me much more oo00d that 
hedied worthy my ſeife, worthy his native countrey and progenitors, then that he ſhould live as 
long as poſſibly a man cou!d, like a coward, and man of no worth, 

Demetri. hearing that her ſonproved a daſtard, and indeed not worthy to be her ſon, ſo ſoon as 
erer he wasreturned from the wats, ſhe killed him with her own hands; whereupon was made this 
Epioram of her: 


A Reil-onts the mother of Braſidas3 (after that her ſon was ſlaine, when certain Embaſladoutrs 


By mothers hand was ſlain one Demerrie, 
For that he brakethe laws of chivalric, 

No marwve!, ſhe a noble Spartan dame 
Diſclaimed her Son, unworthy of that name, 

Another woman of Lacedemon being given to underſtand, that her ſon had abandoned his rank, 
made him likewiſe away, as unworthy of that countrey wherein he was born, ſaying: Thathe was 
noſon ofhers: Andthereupon this Epigram alſo was compoted of her: 

A miſchief take thee wicked imp 
bepone in arvels name 
Through baleful darkneſſe; Hatred is 
too good, a1d earthly ſhame: 
For cowards ſuch of craven kind 
like hinds are not to drink , 
Nor waſh in fair Eurotas ſtream 
teir bodies, as Ithink, 
Avwvannt thou cur-dog-whelpto hell, 
thou divels limb unmoar'd, 
Unworthy Sparta ſoile thou art 8 
Anocher. hearing ©) for thee I never groard, 
FRoane hg 8: I at her ſon was ſaved and had eſcaped ont of the hands of his enemjes, wrote 
_— wa ererunneth a naughty rumor of thee ; either ſtop thecourſe thereof, or elle live 
omevntoher paar likewiſe, whoſe children had fled our of the bartel, and when they came 
cowardly avus e welcomed them in this manner: Whicher go you running lewd lozels and 
with plucked s youare ; think you toenter hither again from whence you firſt came?and there- 
turned ET ercloaths. and ſhewedthem her bare belly, Alfo another eſpying her ſon new 
with our Co e Wars. and coming toward her: What news (quoth ſhe) howgoeth the world 
untry and Common: wealth ? and when he anſwered: We have loſt the field, andall 


our 
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our men be ſlain ; ſhe took up anearthen pot, ler it fly at hishead and killed him out rieke, 6. 
ing : And have they ſent theeto bring us thenewes ? There was one brother recounted "une £ 
mother what a noble death his brother died, unto whom his mother anſwered : And wer: —_—_ 
aſhamed that thou didſt not accompany him in ſo fair a journey ? Another 'there was mho ha 
ſent her ſons (and five they were in number) tothe wars and ſhe ſtood waiting at the towns A 
about the ſuburbs. and hamlets neer unto them, for to hearken what was the iflue of th 
of the firitman ſhe encountred from the camp, ſhe asked what news, and who had the 
her that her ſons were ſlain all five: Thou leud varler (quoth ſhe) and baſe ſlave as th 
not demand that queſtion of thee 3 but in what (tate the affairs ofthe Common-wea] 
\ victory (quoth he) is ours : Thenam I well appayed (faith ſhe) and contented wit 
my children, Another there was, unto whom as ſhe buried her ſon lain inthe wa 
a filly old woman and moaned her, ſayivg: Ah good woman what fortune is thi 
(quoth ſhe ? ) by Caſtor and Pollux I iwear ; tor I barehim into this world for no 
that he ſhould ſpend his life for Sparta and loe this is now hapned, A Lagy there was of 7,.; 
who bare her ſe|fvery proud of a work n Tapeſtry which ſhe her ſelf had made, moſt cog! w; 
curiouſly : but a Lacomandame ſhewed unto her, four children, all very well oven and bo 
brovehrup: - Such as thele (quoth ſhe) ought to be the works of aLady ofhonour, and ra 
ſh ld a noble woman indeed, make her boaſt and aunt her ſelfe, Another there was, who head 
news. that a ſon of hers behaved himſelfenot well in a ſtrange country where he was, unto whom 
ſhe wrote alerter inthis wiſe: Theres blown a bad brute of thee in thele pars, either proce i 
falie or elſe die, I adviſe thee : Certain fugitives, or exiled perſons from Chies, cameto Sparta,who 
acculed Pedaretus, and laid many crimes to his charge; his mother Telextia- hearino thereof ſen 
for them to come unto her ; at whoſe months when ſhe heard the ſeveral points of their imputy 
tions; and judging in herſelfe that hewas in fault, and had done great wrongs, ſheſent aletterup- 
ro him inthis form: Either do better or tarry there lil, and never think to fave thy ſelfe here 
In like manner another wrote unto her ſon acculed of an heinous crime, intheſe terms: My ſonquic 
thy ſelfe of this impuration, or elſe quit thylife, Another accompanying a lame ſon of hers yponthe 
way when he went to barrel, ſaid unto him : Son remember every foot that thou Reppeſt thy vere 
and proweſle, and fightlikea man, Another whole {on returned out cf the field wounded inthe 
foot and complaining unto her ofthe great pain which he endured:Son (quoth ſhe) ifthouwould 
remember vertue and valour, thou ſhouldeſt never think of thy paine, A certain Lacedemonian 
chanced ſo grievouſly to be wounded in askitmiſh, that he had much adoe to Rand upon his leos, 
ſo that he was faine to go with crutches (as it were) upon four feet ; now when he wasabaſhedto 
ſee ſome lavgh at him for it, his motherſaid : Greater cauſe thou haſt (my ſon) to rejoice forthis 
teſtimony of thy valour and proweſle, thento be diſmayed at their fond and ſenſelefſe }aughte, 
Another woman when ſhegave unto her ſon a ſhield, admoniſhed him to uſe it well, and do his 
devoir like a man. and theſe words ſhe uſed unto him : My ſonne either bring this ſhield home 
again, or let itbring ghee dead uponit, Another likewiſe giving a rarget ro her ſonne when hee 
took his leave of her ro go to warre, ſaid unto him: Thy farher kept this target well from time 
cotime 3 ſeethou (for thypart) keep itas well, or elſe die withir, Another when her ſonnefound 
fault with his ſhort ſword, faid unto him: Then fer foot neerer to thine enemy, A woman 
hearing that her ſon died valiantly in batte]: No marvel (quorh ſhe) for he was my ſonne, Con- 
rraxiwiſe. another when ſhe heaid that her ſonne took him to his heeles, and eſcaped by good 
footmanſhip : He was never (quoth ſhe) a ſonne of mine. Bur another hearing that her ſon was 
ſlain fehting inthe very place where his Captain had ſer him: Remove him then (quoth ſhe)from 
thence, and let his brother ſtep into bis place, A Lacedemonian woman being in a ſolemn and pub- 
lick proceſſion, with achapler of lowers upon her head, underſtood that her ſonne had wot 
field, but was ſogrievouſly wounded, thar ready he was to yeeld up his breath 3 without putting 
- off her chaplet of flowers from her head, bur glorying (as it were) in theſe newes : Oh my itiends 
(quoth ſhe) how much more glorious and honourable is it for a ſouldier todie with viRtoryindit- 
tel.- then for a Champion ro ſurvive after he hath won the prize in the Olympick games, A bto- 
ther reported untohis ſiſter, how: valiant herſon died in battel, unto whom ſhe anſwered agaln: 
Look how much I joy and take pleaſure to hear this of him: ſomuch I am diſpleaſed and dilchneet- 
red at you, brother, for that you would nor beare him company in ſo vertnous a voyage, buttat 
ry behind him, When one ſent unto a Lacedemonian woman to ſollicit and ſound her, whethet 
ſhe wou'd conſent unto him, ſhe made this anſwer: Whenl1 was a maiden, I learnedto ob 
my father, and ſo 1 did evermore: and when 1 was a wite, I did the like unto my husband; 
then that which he demanded of mebe honeſt and juſt, let him acquainc my husband with irfiſt, 
A poor maiden being asked the queſtion what dowry ſhe would bring her husband ? The pudici- 
ry (quoth ſhe) and honeſty of my country, Another Lacedemonian woman being demand wo 
whether ſhe had yer been with her husband ? Nor I (quoth ſhe) but hee hath been wich me, 
Al'o another young woman chanced ſecretly ro be deflowredand to loſe her maiden-heads: now 
when by ſome miſhap ſheell unto untimely labour, and to ſlip an oborrive fruit; ſhe endat 
piines and travel theretobelonging fo patiently, without one cry or groane, thar neither 
f:ther , nor any one about her, perceived any thing atall that ſhe was delivered ; for ſhame 
and honeſty fighting together, overcame all rhe yehemency other pains, A Lacedemonian gr 
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teins ſold in the maket for aflave,yas asked whatſhe could do ?T canskill (quoth ſhe) ro be true 
and Michfull, Another likewiſe being acaprive and demanded the like queſtion, anſered that ſhe 
could keep the houle well, Another izkewite when ſhe was asked by one whether ſhe would prove 

ood if he bought her»made anſwer thus: Yea that Lwill, although you never buy me. Laſt of all,a 
Tacedzmonian WOman W hen ſhe was tobe ſold in port-ſale, thecrier demanded of her what ſhe 
had skill 1N 2anſwered,to betree, Now when he that bought her commanded her to do ſome things 


eeming afree perſon : You will repent (quoth ſhe) that you envied your ſelfe to ſo noble a 
oeeſſon; and ſo ſhe killed her ſelfe, | ; 
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The Summary, 


Ertue alwaies deſerweth praiſe whereſover it i5 found, but eſpecially when it proceedeth from feeble 

inſtrument 5,494 thoſe of ſmall ſhew ; for by that mens the excellency thereof is ſomuch better ſeenc: 
onr Author therefore in that regard hath made bere a Colleftion of Hiſtories, relating the worthy demea- 
nours of many women who have ſhewed manly conrage in ſundry dangers; the conſideration whercof, is 
able greatly 10 move and aff ett the Reader, In the Preface of this diſcourſe after he bad refmed the opi= 
nionof Thucydides,who would confine women (as it were) into a perpetuall hermitage,he-proucth by div:rs 
reaſons,that vertue being alwates the ſelfe-ſame, notwithſtanding that it hath ojetts and ſubjets d:ffe- 
rent Lit were meere injury and too much iniquity, either to forget or to deſpiſe thoſe women who for their va- 
lour have deſerved;that their name a3:d example ſhonld continue ; tothe end that the ſame might be imita- 
ted as occaſion requireth in many ſorts, not only by other women, but «lſo by the moſt part of men, Which 
done, he deſcribeth the notable exploits of ſome in generall: andthen he commeth to ſpeake of certaine in 
particular, noting and obſerving in them divers graces and commendable parts, but eſpecially an extreame 
hatredof tyranny and ſervitude, an ardent love and aff ett ion toward their countrey, a ſingular aff cftion to 


their busbands, rare honeſty, pudicity, ch:ſtity jayned with a generous nature, which hath cauſed them, 


both to enterpriſe and alſoto execnte heroicke atts,and well d:ſerving that pra'ſe, which hath been preſerved 


entire for ſuch women, after ſo many yeares untill this day, by the meanes of this preſent hiſtoricall frag- 


ment 3 thewhich containeth goodly inſtruttions for men and women of name and marke, to inducethemta 
governe themſelves inſuch ſort, that in the n1dſt of the greateſt confuſions they might take a good courage, 
and lay their hands tothat which their vocation requireth 3 and to hold this for certaine, that enterpriſes 
lawfull and neceſſary, will ſooner or later have good iſſue,tothe ſhame and ruine of the wicked, but to the 
repnſe and quietneſſe of all p:rſons who dcfire.ſceke, and procurethat which ts good, 


: T be vertuous Deeds of Women. 


J= not of Thucydides mind (dame Clea) touching the vertue of women ; for he 1s of this opint- 


0n: That ſhe is the beſt and moſt vertuous, of whom there is leaſt ſpeech abroad, as well to her 


Praiſe as her dilpraile 3 thinking that the name of a woman of honour ought ro be ſhur up and 


kept faſt within,like asher body,that it never may go forth, Gorgias yer?(me thinks) was more 


RS 3.00 as þ : 
fealonabie, who would have the renown and fame, but nor thefaceand viſage of a woman, to be 


Known unto men: and it ſeemeth unto me that ir was anexcellent law and cuſtome among the Ro-/ 


mans,which importerh thus much : That women as well as men, after their death might be honou- 
redpublikely ar their funerals, with ſuch praiſes as they had deſerved : and therefore immediately af- 
ter the deceaſe of the mo{t vertuous Lady Leortzs, I diicourſed with you at large upon this matter ; 
which diſconrle (in my conceit)was not without ſome conſolation tounded upon reaſon and Philo- 
lophy: andnow alſo (according to your requeſt at that time )I ſend you in writing the reſt of our 
ſpeech and communication,tending to this point: Thatrhe vertne of man and womanis all oneand 
werery ſame; which appeareth b 
0! ancient hiſtories.colle&ed by me,noc upon any intention to pleaſe the eare; but if the narnre of 
= _ e beſuch, as alwaies, tothe perſwaſive power that it hath to prove, there is joyned alſo a 
= J vertuetodelighr, This Treatiſe of mine reje&eth not the grace ofthat pleaſure, which dorh 
_ and favouriſe the efficacy of a proofe ; neither is it aſhamed to joyne Graces with Mules 3 
which (as Euripides faith)isthe beſt con jun&tion in the world.inducing the mind molt eafily to give 
ere and credit unto good reaſons, by meanes of the deleation which it there findeth, For if to 
Moe, that it is all one art to paint and drayy to the life men and women, 1 ſhouldproduce and 
barks m=_ uch pifures of women as Apelles, Zeuxir, or Nicowachu bave left behind them ; 
ares. Engr reaſon to find fault and to charge me, thatTI aime and intendto delight the eye and 
bly. it va mind, ratherthan to verfie my,aflertion? 1 ſuppoſe that no man willſodo: ſembla- 

4, othermieto ſhew, that thearr of Poetry,or skill to DT] inverſe, all things whatſoever, 


y the proofe and teſtimony of many and ſundry examples drawn out, 
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is the ſame in women and men,and nothing different onefrom the other, I ſhould conferthe Odes 
and verſes of Sappho with thoſe of Anacreon3 or the Oracles penned by the $yb;:; with thoſe 
which are ſet down by Bacchzs 3 isthere any man that could jultly blame tuch a demontration, fo; 
thatirt draweth the heater to beleeve with tome pleature and content ? No man ( 1trow ) would 
everſoſay: and yet there were no better way to know either the reſemblance, or the difterencein 
the vertye of man and woman, than in comparing lives with lives, and deeds withdeeds: ax if we 
ſhould lay together t'1e works of ſome noble ſcience, and conhiderthem one by another; even {o 

likewiſe . to tee whether the magnificen:e of Queen Semiramy-hath a'l one forme and nSure with 
that of King Seſoſtri: 3 and the witdome of queen Tan:quil with that of King Sera; Or the 
magnanimity of Lady Porc-a with that of 5r,tus 3 Or of dame Timoclea with chat of Peliy.du; 
namely, in that quality whici 1s molt principall, and wherein lieth the« hiefett point and force gf 
theſe vertnes : for vertue admirteth cerraine other difterences as proper and parti-niar colors, 2c. 
cording to divers ntnres, and is in tome (ort conformable to the manners and conditionsgs 
thoſe ſubjects wherein they be, «nd to the temperatures of their bodies, or tothe 1 ery nutriments 
and divers diets and faſhions of theirs lite, For -'ch:{-s was aiter one fort vatiant_ and c3Jax ter 
another 3 the wiſdome of 7; ſes was net like unto Neſfors 3 neitner were Cao and Apeſil iy jul 
alike 3 [rene loved nor her husb-nd 1n that manner as Alzeſt;s loved hers ; nor Corxcl:a and Olympi- 
as were alike magnanimous 3 and yer for ail thar, we ſay nor, that there be many and diters kind; of 
fortitude {nndry jorts of prudence and wiſdome nor different jaltices, in reg rd of the diffimilityde 
and variety wh h ariſerh p.:rci-ulariy in each one perſon, ſo as the ſaid peculiar differences do not 
exclude any one verrue from the proper definition thereof, As for in. examples as are moſt dizyl- 
ged and pubiiſhedabroad (of which Ipreſume you hare alre:dy ſnffi.1ent knowiedge, andfirmely 
remember their hiiory, by that which you have read in an. ient books ) I wilpafle them orerar 
this preſent ; un{cfle hapiy there be ſome acts worthy of remembrance, which they were ignorant 
of.who before our time have writtenthe common hiſtories and vulgar Chronicles, Bur for thatthe 
women intimes paſt, as well in common as particular, have performed many memorable deed, it 
will not be wmiſſe in the artt place to ſer down briefly what ſome of them have doneinſociery aud 
company together, | 
The Trojan Dames. 


()* thoſe Trojans who eſcaped afterthe winning and defruQtion of Troy the Greatgthe mo part 
F went to ſeek their tortpne. and by force of tempelt (the rather for that they had no skijinnz- 
vigation.and were not acquainted with the ſeas) were : ali npon the coalt of J7r:1y, where putting 
into ſu: h bays,ports.and creeks as theycoun d meer wich.in ther {ery p:a 'e (whence the river Tobi 
diſchargeth ic ſelie into the ſea) with much ado and great diflicy-ty thzy !anded, and the men wert 
wandring up and downthecountreysfor to fee if they cov:d light upon tho'e that miyht duefthen 
in their voyage, and givethem ſome light and inteilizence of tho ecoafts, Meane wile the women 
communed and deviſed thus among themſelves : T hat Ine they had been the molt fortun2reand 
happy nztion inthe worldzit were berter for them ro ſettie in any one: ertaine piace whatloever,than 
{till ro wander uncertainly npon the icas, an:} to make that their: ovvtrey and eat of habitation, 
fnce they were not able to recover that native ſoile which they had iolt: to which motionakter they 
had 11] with one accord agreed.they jer fire on their ſhips.and the firſt ring-leader in this action was 
a Lady (by report ) named Roma; which done. they went:.rther up into the Conrinentto metl 
with the men aforeſaid. who now by this time were .omming apace to the ſeafor to ſuccour their 
ſhips on Fre, and fearing their turious anger. they fel! to embrace and kifſe them very kindly, ſome 
their husbards, others their kinsfolk and by this means appealed their wrach, Herenpon arole that 
cuſtome, which ar this day continueth ar this day among the Romans, that women {ould alute 
their kins'oike. and thoſethar be joyned in bloud to them, by kiffing their lips : for the Trojanmen 
ſeeing {as it ſhou'd ſeeme) in what neceſſity they fiood, were well enongh content; and withall it- 
ding-the inhabitznrs of thelea-coaſts contteous and ready to receive andentertaine them friendly, 
approved that which the women had done, and ſo remained and dwelt in the ſame patt of hu 
among the Latines, ; 


The Dames of PHOCIS, 


TT" He worthy a& of the dames of Phocis,whereof we now meane to make mention.n"> Hiſtono- 

. gropher ofname hath yer recorded and ſer downin writing : howbeit there was ne-er a more 
memorab'e deed of vertne wroughtby women, and the !ame teſtified by the great ſa; rijices, which 
the Phoczan: docelebr:tceven zt thisday nearunto the City. Hyan:p:lis,and rhat according rothe 
ancient decrees of thecountrey,Now is the rorall hiſtory cf this whole a&tion Tom point £0 point 
particularly recorded inthe lite of D;aphartus 3 as forthat which the ſaid women did, thus ſtoodthe 
caſe.There was anirreconcileable and mortall war between the Theſſalians and thoieof Phot 10! 
that the Phocians upon a certaine fore-ſer day killed alithe Magiſtrates and Rulers ofthe Theſlal- 
ans. who exerciſed tyrany inthe Cities of Phocis: and they againe of Theſſaliahadbeater and brul- 
ſed ro death rwo hundred and fifry hoſtages of the Phoczans, whom they had in cuſtodys al 


afterthat, with all their puiflance encred and invaded their countrey by the way of the Lorne: 
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«inc before-hand concluded this reſo.ution in their generall councell, not to pardon nor ſpare- 
42.\16 betc re : P P 
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any one that was of age {uſhcient to beare armes, and as for their wives and children, to lead them, 
away captives as ſlaves : whereupon Daiphantzs the fon of Bathyllus,one of the three ſoveraigne g0- 
vernonrs of Phocsy moved and periwaded the Phoczans ( as many as Were of yeares to fight ) for 
ro v0 forth and encounter the 1 heſlalians 3 bur their wives ard chiidcen, roafſtemble all rogethec 
\nto 2CCELaine Place 1n Phoozs, and environ the whole pourpriſe and precinct thereof with a huge 
quantity of wood and there to let certaine guards to watch and ward ; whom he gare in charge, 
chat ſofoone as ever they heard how their countrey-men wcre.deteared,chey ſhould ſerthe wood on 
tre,andburve all the bodies within rhe compaſle thereof: which defigne when ajl others had ap- 
proved, there Was OWN ONe man among chem ſtood up, and laid, It were jult and meet that they 
had the conſent alſo of rhe women as touching this matter; and 1f they wouid. not approve and 
allow-of this counſell, to ieare It unexecured. and notto force them thereto: thisconſultarion be- 
ing come tO te Cares Ot the ſaid women, they held aconn-e)l rogether apatt by themſelves as 
rouching this intended ation, where otherreſoired to follow the advice of Daiphantas, and that 
with ſo great alacrity and contentment, that they crowned D.tiphaztiz with a chapler of lowers, as 
having given the bet counteli that could be deviledior Phocrs. Itis reported allo, that their very 
children{are in conncell hereabout by themſely es, and concluded the fame: but it {ortuned lo, that 
the Phoczans having given the Thellalians battellneare unto a viilage, called C /e5eze,inthe marches 
orterritory of Hy.wpolis, defeated them, This reſolution of the Phoczans. was afterwards by the 
Greeks named Apozazthat is A deſperate defigne: and inmemoriall of the ſaid viRoryzall the peo- 
ple of Phicis to this day do celebr:te in Hyampolis the greatetl and mottfolemne feat that they have 
ro the honour of Dz4:a, and callir Elaphetol:a, 


The Women of CHIOS, 


He men of Chios inhabited ſometime the Colony Lexconia, upon ſuch an occaſion as this, A 
Gentleman, one of the belt bouſes in Chjos, chanced to contra a marriage: and when the 
bride was to be brought home to his hovſe in a coach, King Hippocliy being a familiar friend unto 
the bridegroome, and one who was preſent with others at theeipouſals and wedding, aiter he had 
taken his wine well,being ſet upon a merry pin, and diſpoſed ro make ſport.Jeapt up into the Coach 
wherethe new wedded wife was 3 not with any intent to offer violence or villany,but only to dally, 
toy.and make paſtime in a merriment.as the manner was at ſuch a feaſt : howbeit the friends of the 
bridegroom took it not {o. but fell upon him and killed him outright 1n the place : upon which mur- 
der there appeared unto thoſe of Chios many evident tokens and fignes of gods anger 3 yea, and 
when they underltood by the Oracle of Apollo, that for to appeaſe their wrath, they ſhovid pur all 
thoſe rodeath who had murdered Hrppoctus; they made anſwerT hart they all were gui.ty of the fact: 
and when the god Apollo commanded them, that if rhey were all rainted with the taid murder,they 
ſhould all depart out of the City Chios, they ſent away ( as many as either were parties and princt- 
pals, or acceſſaries and privy tothe ſaid bloud-ſhed ; yea, and whoſoever approved and prailed the 
fa&t,and thoſe were neither few in number.normen of meane quality and power ) as far as to Leu- 
con;a; which City the Chians firſt conquered from the Coroneans. and poſlefled by the help of the 
Erythrzans: but afterwards when there was war between the ſaid Chians and the Erythrzans(who 
n thole dates were the mightie(t peop'e in all 7047) infomutch as the Erythrzans came againſt Lea- 
cziazw1th a power intending to afſaulr it : the Chians being nor able to refift,grew to make a com- 
poſition 3 in whi:h capitulared ir was agreed, that they ſhould quit the City. anddepart every perſon 
with one Coat andcafſock only, withour rakingany thing elſe with them, The women underftan- 
ding of this agreement, gave them foule words.and bitterly reproached them tor being ſo baſe min- 
ded asto lay off their armour, and thus togo naked thorow the midlt of rheirenemies : but when 
their husbands alleaged that they had ſworn & taken a corporal oath ſo to do,they gave them coun- 
{ellin any wiſenot to leave their armes and weapons behind them, bur to ſay, that a javelin was a 
coat, arda ſhield the cafſock of a valiant and hardy man. The Chiansperiwaded hereunto ſpake 
boldly tothe Erythrzans to that effect, and ſhewed them their armes,inſomuch as the Erythrzans 
were affraid toleetheir reſolute boldneſſe, and there was not one of them ſo hardy as to come neare 
forto impeach them, but were very well content that they abandoned the place, and were gone in 
_ lort, Thus you may ſee how the!e men having learned of their wives to be couragious and con- 
vo theirhonours and their lives.Long after this,the wives of the Chians atchieved another 
” _ rn ag to this in vertueand proweflſe, At what time as Philip the ſon of Demetrius, ” 
Tha . " = beſieged, cauſed this barbarous EdiR, andproud Proclamationto be publiſhed: 
- . e : aves of the City ſhould rebell againſt cheir Maſters, and come to him: for thathe 
EO w] * all tree. and give them liberty to eſpouſe and marry their Miſtreſſes, eventhe 
ES err tormer Maſters, The Dames conceived hereof. ſo great choler andindignationin 
hey-aad i ( ogethek with the ſlaves themſelves, who were provoked likewiſe to anger as well as 
w, ae i - y - aſſt their Miſtrefſes ) that they rooke heart to mount upon the walls of the Ci- 
fly and 1 Fe _ ſtones, darts, and allmanner of ſhot, beleeching their husbands to fight 
fre lik 1 good Courage, and eftſoones admoniſhing and encouraging them to quit them- 
© men, and do their deyoir; which they did ſo rRenaly both in word anddeed, that | 
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inthe end theyrrepulſed the enemy, and conſtrained Philp to raiſe his fiege from beforetheCy, 
withouteffe&ing his purpoſe, and there was not ſo much as one ſlave that revolted from his Maſter 
unto him, ; 


TheWomen of A RGOS. 


He exploit of the Argive dames againſt Cleomenes King of Lacedemon, in defence of the CG 
3 Argos,which they enterpriſed under the conduct & by the perſwafion of Teleſlathe Poetref 
is not leſſe glorious and renowned, than any ation that ever was atchieved by a crew of women 
This dame 7 elefilla(asthe fame goeth) was deſcended of a noble and famous houle, howbeit in bo- 
dy ſhewas very weake and fickly; by occaſion whereof ſhe ſent out. rothe Oraclefor toknow hoy 
ſhe might recover her health: anſwer was made.that ſhe ſhould ſerve, honour, and worſhip the My. 
ſes: ſhe yeelding obedienceto this revelation ofthe god, andgiving her ſelte ro learne Pore and 
likewiſe vocall muſick, and skill inſong, in ſhortrime wasdelivered from her malady, and becane 
moſt renowned and highly efteemed among women for her Poericall veine, and muficall knowledee 
inthis kind : in procefle of rune it fortuned that Cleomeres the King of the Spartans, havine inz 
battell ſlaine a great number indeed of Argives, but nor as ſome fabulous writers have preciſely ſe 
down (ſeven thouſand, ſeven hundred, ſeventy and ſeven) advanced dire6tly to the City of 4rou 
hoping to find and iurpaizethe ſame void of inhabitants: bur the women, as many as were 0 * 
ſufficient ( as it wereby ſome hea enly and divine inſtinct ) put on a reſolute mind, and anex 
traordinary courage, todo their beſt for to beat back rheir enemies that they ſhould not enterthe 
City ; and invery truth under the leading of Telef4z,they put on armes,tooke weapon in hand, and 
mounting up the walls ſtood round the battlements thereof, and environed them on everyſide 
defending the City right.manfully, tothe great wonder and admiration of theenemies: thusthe 
cave Cleomenes the repulſe,with the lofle and carnage of a great number of his men, Yea, and they 
chaſed Democrates another King of Lacedemor out of that City,as Socrates ſaith,who had madeer- 
trance before, and ſeiſed that quarter which 1s called Pamphyli-cam: when the City was thus (awed 
by the proweſle of theſe women, ordained it was, that as many of them as chanced in this ſervice 
to be ſlaine, ſhould be honourably enterred, upon the great Cauley or high-way, called Argeia; 
and unto them who remained alive, granted it was tor a perperuall monument and memoriali of 
theirproweſſe, to dedicate and conlecrate one [tatueunto Mar:, This combate and fight ( as ome 
have written) was the ſeventh day, or (as others ſay) the firit of that month which at Argecin old 
time they called Tetartos, but now Hermes, on which day the 4rgives do celebrate eveninthi 
age,a ſolemne ſacrificeandfeaſt, which they call Hybriſtica ( as one would fay ) reproachfull and 
infamous 3 wherein the cuſtome 1s, that women went clad in ſouldicrs coats and mantles, butmen 
were arrayedand attired in womens petticoats,frocks,and veiis, Now to repleniſh and repeoplethe 
City againe, for defaulr of men who died inthe wars, they did not (as writerh ) uſe this pollicy, 
marry their ſlaves to their widdows, but they granted free burgeolie of their City, untothe better 
ſort of men who were their neighbours and bo:derers, and granted unto them forto affianceand 
eſpouſe the ſaid widdows: bur it ſhould ſeeme that theſe wives di{dained and delpiſed ( in ſome 
ſort) theſe husbands of theirs, as not comparable to cheir former ; for they made a Law.thatthek 
WIVgs hou have counterfeit beards ſet to their chins whenſoever they ſlept and lay with thei 
usbands, 


The Perſian Wamen, 


£25» ( having cauſed the Perſians to rebell againſt King 4ſyages and the Medes) hapnedtote 
diſcomfited and vanquiſhed together, with the Perfians: now when the Perſians fled amaite 
toward the City, andrheir enemies followed hard at their heeles, ready to enter pell-mell with 
them; the women iſſued our of the gates, met them even before the City, and plucking = 
cloaths before,ftrom beneath, to their waſte,cried unto them: Whither away,and whitherdoyol 
flie;the moſt beaſtly cowards that ever were? For run as faſt as you will there 1s no re-entrance hee 
for you into that place, our of which you came firſt into the world : the Perſians being aſhameds 
well to ſee ſuch a fighr,asto heare thoſe words,blamed and rebuked themſelves; whereuponthe 
turned againe,and made head at their enemies, fought freſhly, and put them to flight: from which 
time forward there was a Law eſtabliſhed , That whenſoeverthe King returnerhfrom ſomeit 
voyage.and entreth into the City, every woman ſhould receive of hima _ of gold, and thathy 
the ordinance of King Cy7#:, who firſt enaQed it, Bur it is reported, that King Ochws oneof 
ſucceflors (who being bad enough otherwiſe) was the moſt covetous Prince that ever raignedoie 
them, turned alwaies out of the way, paſſed beſides the Ciry, and never would come into1l 
ſuch a journey 3 whereby the women alwaies were diſappointed of hat gratuity and gift which 
ought to have had: but King Alexander contrariwiſeentred the City twice, and gave to every Wo 
man with child.double ſo much,that is to ſay,two ſuch peeces of gold, 
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The Women of GAULE. 


Efore that the Gaules paſſed over the mountains called 4/pes, and held that part of Iraly which 
Bron chey do inhabit 3 there aroſe a great diſcord and dangerons ſedition among them, which 
orew in the end LO 2 CIVIL watT : but when both armies ſtood embarrailed and arranged, ready to 
boht, their W1ves put chemſelves inthe \cry mid(t berween the armed troupes, tooke the matter of 
difference and controverſie into their hands,broughr them to accord and unity,and judgedthe quar- 
rell with ſuch indifterent equity ,and foro the contentment of both parts, that there enlued a won- 
derull amity, and reciprocall good will, not only from City ro City, bur alſo between houſe and 
houſe ; intomnch that ever atter they continned this cuſtome in all their conſultations, as well of 
war as PEACE, £0 take The counſel! and advice of their wives ; yea,to compoſe and pacifie all debates 
and braules with their neighbours and allies, by the mediation of them : and therefore in that com- 
pofitionand accord which they made with Aznib.1, ar what time as he paſſedthroughtheir City, 
:movg other articles this went for one: That in caſe the Ganles compiained of any wrongs done 
unto them by the Carthaginians, the Carthaginian Capraines and Goyernour which were in Spaine 
ſhould be the jndges berween them3bur contrariwilezit the Carthaginians pretended rhat che Gaules 
had wronged them, the Gaule dames ſhould decide the quarrel], 


The Women of MELOS, . 

He Melians purpoling to ſeek for another land to inhabit, more large and fertile than their 
f Yn choſe for the (aptaine and Leader of that troupe or Colony which was ſent forth, a 
young gentleman of {ipgular beauty, named Nymphey 3 but firltthey hadcontuiced with the Ora- 
cle, wherethey receivedthis anſwer: That they ſhould take the ſeas and faile ; and looke in what 
place loever they happened to loſe their porters and carriers, there they ſhou'd relt and inhabit: 
now it hapned as they coated along Cariazand were fer aland, their ſhips were loſt ina tempelt and 
periſhed; and then the inhabitants of the City Crzaſſa in Caria, (were it that they had pity oftheir 
neceſſity,orfeared their hardinefle and valour ) requeſted them to make their abode with them,and 
eranted them a parr of their territory to hold and occupy: bur afterwards the Carians ſeeing.thar in 
2 ſmall time the Melians mightily encreaſedand waxedoreat, they complotted and laid ambuſhes 
for romurder them all at a certaine ſolemne feaſt and ſupper which they prepared for them : bur 
it fell out ſo, that a young Damoſell of Caria, named Cophene ( who lecretly was in love and ena- 
moured upon Nympheus aboveſaid, and conld not endure that her love Nywphexs ſhould fo trea- 
cherouſly be murdered ) diſcovered the ſaid plot and intended deſigne of her country-men : now 
whenthe Cryaſhans came to cajlthem to the teaft aboveſaid, Nymphenus made them this anſwer, 
Thatthe cuſtome of the Greeks was not togounto any great ſuppers or tealis, unlefie they had their 
wives with them 3 which when the Cariars heard, they laid, Bring your wives with you and ſpare 
not, they ſhallbe welcome : thus when he had adveitifed his countrymen the Melians, what 
had paſſed between him and the Carians, he gave order that they ſhould themſelves come unar- 
med in their plaine apparell, bur every one of theis wives ſhould bring with them askeine or 
dagger under their cloaths.and ſo each of them (it cloſe unto her husband : now inthe midfi of ſup- 
per, whenthe fignall was given tothe Carians for togo inhand with the execution of their deftgne, 
the Greeks knew thereby incontinently, that the time was now cometo execute this feat 3 and 
then the women all at once opened their boſoms, and their husbands caught the skeines aforeſaid, 
ran uponthe barbarous Carians,and maſlacred all in theplace,inſomuch as nor one of them eſcaped 
with life: and thus being Maſters of the Countrey, they razed the City, 2nd builtanother, which 
they called New Cryaſſa: Cophene then was married to Nympheys, and won much honour andfavor, 
which ſheright well had deſerved for the great good fervice that ſhedid: but in my conceit, the 
principall matter inthis whole a&ion,and thar which is moſt to be commended,was the lence and 
ſecreſie of theſe dames, that being ſo many as they were, there was not one whoſe heart fainted in 
the execution of thisenterpriſe,nor petforce and for feare againſt her will failed inher ducy, 


The Tuſcane Women, 

f ow, were in times paſt certaine Tyrrhenians Tuscanes, who ſeizedupon he Ifles of Lemos, 
and Imbros; yea, andraviſhed certaine Athenian wives out of Brayroz, and begat children of 
them 3 but afterwards, the Athenians chaſed that generation out of theſaid Ifles, as being mungrels 
and halfe Barbarians, who'fortuning to arriveatthe capeorhead of Tenarus, did very good ſervice 
under the Spartansin their wars againſt the Ilots : and for this cauſe obtained their freedome and 
burgeofie in Sparta, yea, and were allowed to take wives and marry among them 3 only they were 
not Capable of any office of State or Magiſttacy, nor admitted into the Councell of the City : 
howbeit, tuſpe&ed they were in the end, that they conſpired and went about a change and al- 
eration inthegovernment : whereupon the Spartans apprehended their bodies, andcaſt them in 
_ where they kept them very ſtraight, ascloſe priſoners, to ſee it they could convince them 
/ chews yes and undoubted evidence. Meane-while, .the wives of theſe priſoners came to 
hens and by their earneſt prayers and importunate ſute, wroughtſo with their keepers, that 
) 1uttered them to have accefle unto their husbands, only to viſite, ſalnte,and fpeakeunto them : 
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ur off their own cloaths, and do on their apparell, and fo to ger away with their faces yaileg and 
covered ; which preſently was put in execution, and themſelves remained faſt ſhur up inthe faiggy. 
ſon, prepared and reſolute to abide all the mileries and rortures that mightbe done unt them: 
thus the goalers let out their husbands xakingthem to be their wives, No looner were they at liber. 
ty, but immediately they went and ſeized the mountain T aygeta.8& ſollicited withall the Ilors tg lake 
armes and rebell; whichthe men of Sparra much fearing, fenr unto them an herald with a tryg. 
petz by whoſe entercourſe they agreed upon thele articles of compoſtion, Imprimis, to deliver 
them their wives, Item, to re{tore unto them their money and alltheir goods, Item, to furniſh 
them with ſhips to paſſe upon the ſeas for to ſeeke their adventure : and when they had found. 
commodious land,in one place or other,and were provided of a Citie to inhabit 3 that they ſhould 
be named and reputed kinsfolke to the Lacedzmonians, and a Colony derived ahd deſcended frgn 
them. The ſame did the Pelaſgians, who rooke tor their Captaines in this voyage Poll;s, Advly] 


) peg Js 
and Crataidas.all three Lacedzmonians for when one part of them ſtaid in the Ile Mecloogheaes 


cer-troupe underthe condud of Pollzs arrivedin Candy,attending and expecting if thoſe ones which 
had been toretold them by the oracles would happen; for anſwer was giventhem by oracle: Tha 
whenſoeyer they had loſt thei anchor and goddefie, then they were at an end of their voyage arg 
ſhould build them a City: being come theretore unto thedemy Ifland Cherſoreſws, and their (hi 

lying at anchor in the harbour ; rhere hapned 1n the night a ſuddenfeare and fright among then 
without any apparant caule, ſuch as they call Panique Frights, wherewith beirg wonderlully trou- 
bled and ſcared;they went a ſhipboord without all order. and in a tumultuous manner, leaving be- 


- hindthemfor haſt the image of D:aza upon the land, which had remained along time among them, 


and had paſſed by deſcent fromfarher to ſon, and by their foretathers had becn tirlt brought uno 
them from Branron unto the Iſle Lemnos, and which they carried with them from thence into al 
places whereſoever they came: after this iudden fright and rumult was paled, as they ſailed inthe 
open ſea they miſſed the {2me Image, and withall Pollz5 aiſo was advertiied, rhat a flouke of anar- 
chor was wanting and loſt; for that when they came to weigh anchor by great force (as common- 
lyit hapneth in ſuch places where it taketh hold ofthc ground among rocks ) it brake and was]e 
behind inthebottome of the ſea; whereupon he ſaid that the Oracles were now fulfilled which 
foretold them of theſe fignes, and therewith gave fignall for the whole fleet to retire back, and 
he entredupon that regionto his own uſe: and after he had in many skirmiſhes vanquiſhed tho? 
who were up in armes againſt him, he lodged at length in the City Lyihns, and wan many more to 
it, Thus you ſee how at this day they call rhemielves the kinstoike of the Athenians bythe mo- 
thers fide 3 bur indeed by the father they area Colony drawn from Lacede 072, 


The Lycian Womens 


boo which is reported to have beendonein Lycia, wasa meere fable and tale deviſed of pler 
ſure,yet nevertheieſle refiified by a conſtant famethar runnerth very currant, For Amiſudares(1: 
they ſay) whom the Lycians name [/ſzrus, came from about the marches of Zel-4, a Colcny ofthe 
Lycians, with a grear fleet of rovers and men of war, who'e Captaine or Admirall was one Ch- 
ers ) a famous arch-pirate, a watrlike man, bur exceeding cruel!,tavage, and inhumane) whohad 
for the badges andenſignes of his own ſhip.inthe prowa Lion, and ar the poope a Dragon: much 
hurt he did upon all the coaſts of Lycia ; infomuch as it was nor poſhble either to 1aile uponthe 
ſea, or to inhabite the maritime Cities and Townes, neare unto the ſea ſide forhim. Thismanot 
war orarch-rover, Bellerophontes had {laine who followed him hard in chaſe with his ſwift pinnace 
(Pegaſus Jas he fled, untill he had overtaken him, and withall had chaſed the Amazones out of ty: 
cia; yet for all this, heonly received no worthy recompence tor his good ſervice, at the hands of 
JobatesKing of Lyciaz but alſo which was worle,ſuſtained much wrong by him : by occaſion where- 
of Bellerophontestaking it as a great indignity, wentio ſea againe, where he praicd againlt him un- 
to Neptune, that he wonld cauſe his land to be barren andunfruirtull; which done, he retured 
back againe: but behold a ſtrange and fearefull peRacle, for the ſea {welled and overflowed allthe 
countrey,following him every where as he went, and covering after him the face of the earth and 
for that the men of thoſe parts, who did what poſſibly they could to entreat him for ro ay thi 
inundation of the ſea, could not obtaine ſo much ar his hands, the women tooke up theirpett!- 
coats before and went to meet himzand ſhewed their nakedneſſe ; whereupon for very ſhame here- 
curned backzand the ſea likewiſe (by report) retired with him into the former place.Bur ſome thete 
be (who more civilly avoiding the fabulofity of this tale) ſay : That it was not by prayers anditt- 
precations that he drew after him theſea,bur becanſe that part of Lycia which was moſt tertile, be- 
ing low and flat, lay under the levell of the ſea: there was a banke raiſed along the ſea fide which 
kept itin 3” and Bellerophon cut a breach thorow it, and ſo it cameto paſle thar the ſea with great 
violenceentred that way,and drowned the flat part of the countrey 3 whereupon the men did what 
they could by way of prayers and intreaty with him, in hope to appeaſe hismood, but couldnot 
prevaile: howbeir, rhe women environing him round abour by great troups and companies, prel- 
{ed him ſo on all fides, that heconld nor tor very ſhamedeny them, and 1o infavour of them, a 
down his anger, Others affirme that Chimera was an high mounraine, directly oppoſite to theſun 
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quence, ardent heats in manner ot a fire, in the ſaid mountaine, which comming to be ſpread and 
diſperſed over the champion ground, cauſed all the fraits of the earth ro dry,fade,and wither away: 
whereof Bellerophontes (aman of great reach and deep conceit) knowing the cauſe innature, cauſed 
in many places, the ſuperfice of the ſaid rock or mountaine tobe cloven and cut in two, which be- 
fore was moſt ſmooth and even, and by that reaſon conſequently, did ſend back the beames of the 
jun, and cauſed theexceſſiveheat in the countrey adjoyning: now torthat he was not well confide- 
red and regarded by the inhabitants,according to hisdemerir, in deſpite hemeant to berevenged of 
che Lycians ; bur the women wrought him ſo,rhat they allaied his fury. But ſurely chat cauſe which 
Nymphus alleageth in his fourth bookas touching Heraclea, 18not fabulous nor deviſed ro delight 
the Reader: for he tairh, That this Bellerophontes having killed a wild borethar deſiroyed all the 
fruits of theearth.,and all other beatts within the Xanthiens countrey,hadno recompence therefore; 
whereupon, when he had powred our grievous imprecations againit thoſe nnthankfull Xanthiens, 
unto Neptune, he brought ſalt-water a!l overthe land, which marred all, and made all become bit- 
rer, untill ſuch time as he ( being won by the prayers and ſupplications of the women ) beſoughr 
Neptyne t0 let fall his wrath, Loe whereupon the cnitome aroſs and cominuerh [11]; in the Xanthi- 
ens countrey : That menin all their affaires negotiate not inthe name of rheir fathers, bur of their 
mothers, and be called after their names, 


The Women of SAL MATIC A. 


Nuiba! ofthe houſe of Ba-ca, before that he went into [raly to make war with the Romans, 

laid fiege unto agreat City in Spare, named Sl;atica; the beſieged were at the firlt affraid, 
and promiled to Co whatſoever Anibal wound command them; yea,and to pay him three hundred 
talents of filver 3 for ſecurity of which capitularion ro be performed, they pur into his hands three 
hundred hoſtages: but ſo ſoone as Anrabal had raifed his fiege, they repented of this agreement 
which they had concluded with him,and would do nothing according to the conditions of theac- 
cord ; whereupon hereturned againe for to befiege them afreſh : and to encourage bis ſouldiers 
theberter to give the aſſaulr, he ſaid, That he would give unto them the ſaccage ard pillage of the 
Towne; whereupon the Citizens within were wonderfully affraid, and yeelded themleivesto his 
derotion,upon this condition: That the Barbarians would permit as many as were of free conditi- 
0n.to goforth, every man in his ſingle garment, leaving behind them their armes, goods, money, 
laves,and the City, Now the dames and wives of the Town,fearing leſt the enemies would ſearch 
and rifletheir husbands as they went forth of the gates, andnor once touch and meddle with them, 
rooke unto them ſhort curtelaſles or skeines, hid chem under their cloaths, and ſo went forth roge- 
ther with their husbands, Whenthey were all out of Town, Azzibal ( having ſer a guard of Maſz- 
ſylians toattend them) Rated rhem at the end ofthe ſuburbs : meane while the relt of his Army, 
without all order put themſelves within the City, and fell ro the ſpoile and ſaccage of it: which 
whenthe Maſzſylians perceived, they grew out of all patience, and could not containe themſelves, 
nor look wellunto their priſoners 3 but were wondrous angry, andin theend meant for to have as 
20cd a part and ſhare as the reſt of rhe ſpoile : hereupon the women tooke up a cry, and gave unto 
their husbands the ſwords which they had brought with them, yea, and ſome of them fell uponthe 
enard or garriſon, infomuch as one of them was ſo bold, as to take from Bax (the Truchman or 
Interpreter) the ſpeare which he had, and thruſt ar him with ir, buc he had on a good corps ofa 
cuirace which laved him : bur their husbands having wounded ſome of them, and pur thereſt to 
flight. == a be this meanes away, together ina troupe with their wives; which when Arnaibal 
underſtood, heſet out immediarely after them, and ſurprized thoſe who were left behind ; whiles 
the reſt got away and ſaved themſe!ves for the preſent,by recovering the mountaines ad joynins; but 
after they ſent unto A-niba! and craved pardon,who graczouſly granted it 3 yea,and permitted them 
toreturne infafery and reinhabir their own City, 


The Mileſfian Women, 


I Mi.efian maidens upon a rime were ſurprized with a very ſtrong paſſionate fit of a fearefull 
melancholick humcur, without any apparant cauſe rhat could be rendred thereof, unleſle it 
were {as men moſt conjectured ) that the aire was infeed and empoiloned, which might cauſe 
that alienation of the mind.and worke a diſtemperature intheir braines, to the overthrow of their 
night wits 3 for all ona ſudden every one had a great deſire todye, and namely, in a furious rage 
would needs hang themſelves3 andin truth many of them ſecretly knit their necks inhalters, and 
ſo were firangled: no reaſons and remonſirances, no teares of father and mother, no perſwafions 
and comfortable ſpeeches of their friends would ſerve the turne; bur look what keepers ſoever 
they had, and how caretully ſoever they looked unto them, they could find meanes of evaſion to 
avoid and go beyond all their devices and inventions; in ſuch ſort, that ir was chought to beſome 
Plague and puniſhment ſent fromthe codsabove; and ſuch as no humane provifioncould remedy, 
repos 7 by the advice of a age and wiſe Citizen, there went forth a Cettaine edict, and 
Pave. by the counſell of the Ciry : Thatif any one more hapned to hang her {elfe, ſhe 

c Carried Rarke naked as ever ſhe was borne thorow the market-place inthe view of the 
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whole world : this proclamation being thus ratified by the Common-councell ofthe City, didnge 
only repreſſe for a while, bur alſo ſtaied for altogether, this furious rage of the maidens and the; 
inordivate defire to make themſelves away, Thus we may ſee, thatthe teare ofdiſhonour, ſhame 
and infamy, is a grearfigne and infallible roken of good nature and vertue, conſidering thar th 
feared neither death nor paine, which arethemoſt horrible accidents rhat mencan endure; how. 
beit they could not abide theimagination of villany, ſhame, and diſhonour, though ir hapned not 
unto them,untill they were dead and gone, - 


The Women of C I Os 


He manner and cuſtome was for the young Virgins of Co, to goaltogether unto their publike 
E Bun and Churches, and ſo to paſſe therime all the long day there, one with another 
where their lovers who wooed them for marriage, might behold them diſport and dance: dia 
theevening they went hometo each of their houſes,in order,where they waited upon their fathers 
and mothers,yea,and the brethren,one of another, evento the very waſhing of their feer. Now it 
hapned ſometimes that many young men were enamoured of oneand the ſame maid; but their 
love was ſo modeſt, good and honelt, thatſo ſoone as a maiden was affianced and betrothedunt 
one, all the reſt wouldgive over ſute, and ſo ceaſe to make any more love untoher : Inſum, the 
good order and carriage of thele women of Co might be known in this : thatin the ſpace of ſeven 
hundred years,it was neverknown nor appeared upon record,that apy wie committed adultery,nor 
maiden unmarried loſt her virginity, 


The Women of P HOCIS, 


T He Tyrants of Phocs,ſurprized upon atime and ſeized the City of De/phos;by occaſion where- 
of, the Thebans made that war upon them, which was called the Holy war ; at which time it 6 
betell,thar the religious women conſecrated unto Facchus.named T hyades, being beftraught andout 
of their right wits, ran wandring like vagrants up and down in the night, and knew not whither, 
untill ere they were aware,they ranunto the City Amphiſſa, where being weary (bn yer nor come 
again to their ſenles)they lay along in the midſt of the market place. & couched themſelves ſcattering 
here and and there to taketheir {leep : the wives of Amphiſſa being advertiſed hereof, and fearing 
leſt their bodies ſhould be abuſed by the ſouldiers of the Tyrants(wherof there lay a Garriſon with 
in the Ciry,for that Amphiſſa was of the league, & confederate with the Phoczans)ran all thither 
to the place, ſtanding round about them with filence.,and not faying one word, andio long as they 
ſlept troubled them not; bur ſo ſoonas they wakened of themſelves,and were gotten up,theytook 
the charge of them.gave them meatand each of them looked to one ; yea, andatterwards having 
oottenleave of their husbands, they conveighed and accompanied them in ſafety, ſo far asto the 
mountaines and marches of their own territorie, 


V ALERIA and CLOELIA, 


He outragecommitted upon the perſon of a Roman Lady,named Zacrectia,and her vertueto- 

gether, werethe cauſe that T arguinuy Superbus ( the ſeventh King of the Romans after Rome 
lus ) was deprived of his royall eſtate, and driven out of Rowe : This dame being married untoa 
great perſonage, deſcended of rhe bloud royall, was abuſed and forced by one of the ſons cf the ſaid 
King 7 arq#iz, who was entertained and friendly lodged in her houſe: by occaſion of which villa- 
nous fa& ſhe called all herkinsfolkeand friends together about her ; unto whom when ſhe had de- 
clared and giventhem to nnderſtand the ſhametull diſhonour that he had done upon her body, ſhe 
ſtabbed her ſelfe in theplace before them: and Targuiz the father (for this cauſe being depoſedirom 
his Princely dignity, and chaſed out of his Kingdome ) levied many wars againſt the Romans, 
thinking thereby to recover hisRate ; and among therelt in the end wrovght ſo effectvally with 
Porſena King of the Tuscanes, that he perſwaded him to lay fiegeto the City of Romzegand to beler 
ener it with a puiflant power : Now over and beſides this hoſtility, the Romans within, wee affli- 
cted alſo and (ore prefled with famine ; bur hearing thar the ſaid Porſera was not only a valiant = 
raine in armes.but withalla good and righteous Prince, they were willing to make him the indi &- 
rent umpireard judge between them and Targuiz: but Targuin ſtanding (tiffe in his own opimOn 
and highly conceited of himſelfe,giving our alſo, that Porſena if he continued not a faſt and conſtatit 
ally,he wonld nor afterwardsbea juſt and equall judge : whereupon Porſe:a forſaking him) and let- 
ving his alliance, Capitulated and promiſed to depart in good tearmes of amity and peace with the 
Romans,vpon conditionto recover ofthem allthoſe lands which they had occupied 1n Tyscanmrare 
to haveaway with him thoſe priſoners whom they had raken in thole wars : now tor the better a1- 
ſurance of this compoſition ſo concluded, there'wete delivered into his hands as hoſtages ten 
boyes,and as many young maidens ; among whom Valeria the danghter of Poplicolathe Confull ws 
one: which done, preſently he brake up his campe and diſlodged, yea.and gave over preparation 0 
farther war ; nctwithſtandingrthar all rhe articles of the ſaid capitularion were not yet accomplune%. 


Thele young virgins beforeſaid,being in his Campe, went down as it were to bath and waſh _ 
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cles unto the river fide, which ran a good way from the Campe 3 and by the motion and inftiga« 
-onof one amongtherelt, named Clo:1ia ; after they had wreathed their cloaths faſt abour their 
heads 3 they cooke the river which ran with a very firong ftreame and (wift current, and by ſfwim- 
ming crofle over ir,helping one another what they could amid thedeep channell,and ſurging whirl- 

ooles thereof,untill with much travellthey hardly recovered the banke onthe other fide, Some re- 

ort,that this damoſell Cloelia, made meanes to getan horſe, mounted his batk,and gently by lirtle 

and little paſſed overthwart theriver, ſhewing the way unto the reft of herfellows, encouraging, 

yea, and (upporring chem as they {wom on each fide and round about her: but whar the reaſon 1s 

of this their conjecture, 1 will ſhew anon': when the Romans ſaw that they were gotten overin 

ſafety, they wondered at their boldnefle and rarevertue 3 howbeir they were nothing well pleaſed 
with their returne> neither could they endure to be challenged and reproached: that in fideliryand 

trorh, they all ſhould be interiourto oneman, and'theretore gave commandement that theſe vir- 
oins ſhould returne from whence they came, and ſent with them a guard ro condu&t them 3 but 
when they were paſſed over theriver 7ybrz againe,'they eſcaped very hardly of being ſurprized by 
in ambnſh that Targ#in had laid for them by the way: as for Yaleriathe Confull Poplicola's dangh- 
ter ſhefled ar firſt with three ſervants into the Campe of Porſena: and the reſt, Army the ſon of 
King Porſena, who ran preſently to the reſcue, recovered our of the hands of the enemies : now 
when they wereall preſented and brought before the King ; he demanded' which of them it was, 
who hadencouraged her companions to {wim over the river, and given them counſell to to do: all 
the reſt fearing leſt the King ſhould do C19:/ia ſome harme, would not ſpeake a word ; bur ſhe her 
»lfeconteſſed all: Porſena highly efteeming her valour and vertue, cauted one of the faireſt horſes 
:o beferched out of his ſtable, richly trapped and fer ont with coſtly furniture, which he beſtowed 
pon her, yea, andthat which moreis (for her ſake, and ro grace her ) curteouſly and kindly diſ- 
niſſed all her fellows, and ſent them home, This 1s the gueſle ( I ſay ) by whi.h ſome thinke that 
{leclia paſſed over the river on horſe-back : but' others ſay no ; who deliver the ffory thus, That 
he King maxvelling at this valour and extraordinary hardinefſe, above the proportion of tha ſex, 
thought her worthy of a preſent, which is wontto be given unto a valiant man at armes and a brave 
warrior : but how ever it was,for a memoriall of this aA; there is to be ſeen her ſtaruear this day,to 
wit,a maiden fitting on horſe-backe, and ir tandeth in the ſtreet called Va ſacra,which ſome ſay,res 


preſenteth Cloelia, others Valeria, 
MICC A and MEGISTO, 


Riſtotimus having uſurped tyranny and violent dominion over the Elians, bearing himſelfe 
much _ the favour and conntenance of King Aigonus, eſtabliſhed the fame 3 bur ſo cruel- 
ly and exceſſively he abuſed this power and authority under him, that innorhing he was tollerable 3 
for over and befides that,he was a man by nature given to violence(by reaſon that he ſtood in ſome 
{ervile feare, and was glad to pleaſe the guard that he had about him ofmixr Barvarians, whomhe 
had gotten together from divers parts, for the defence of his ſtateand perſon) he ſuffered them alſo 
to commit many inlolent parts and cruell outrages upon his ſubjeR3; and among the reſt, thatun- 
happy indignity which betell ro Philodemnns,who had a taire damoſell ro his daughter,named Miccas 
uvto whom one of the Captaines of the ſaid tyrant, named Lyc:us, ſeemed ro makecourt, nor for 
ary true love and hearty affeRionthar he bare unto her,but upon a wanton luſt ro abuſe and diſho- 
nour her body: ſo he ſent for this maiden to come andipeake with him: her parents ſeeing, that 
whether they would or no, conſtrained they ſhould be toler her go, gave her leave 3 but the damo- 
{cilher elfe of a generous ſpirit and magnanimous heart claſpedrhem abour and hung upon them, 
tl! down attheirfeet, and humbly beſoughr them, all that ever ſhe could, rather to kil her.out of 
hand, than to ſuffer her thus ſhamefvully to be betrayed, and villanouſly to be deſpoiled of her mai- 
euhead : bur for thar ſheſtaied longer than was the good liking of the foreſaid Lucime, ( who bur- 
nedall this whiles in luſt, and had withall taken his wine liberally ) he roſe fromthe table in great 
coker, and went himſelfe roward het : when he cameto the houſe, he found Micca with her head 
upon her fathers knees, and her he commanded to follow him ; which ſhe refuſed rodo ; where- 
upon herent her cloaths from her body, and whipped her tarke naked 3 and ſhe, without'giving 
_ word aga1nggendured for her part with patience and lilence all the ſmarr and paine: bur her ta- 
ws and mother, ſeeing, that with all their pitious prayers and tender teares, they could not pre- 
on nor boot anything with this wrerch, turned to call and implore the help both of God and 
_ 9 > witha lond voice: Out uponſuch in jurious indignity and intollerable villany: whereup- 
= ; _ arbarous villaine (grownnow to be furious andenraged, p:rtly with choler, and in part 
bot — ) killed rhis filly poore girle, even as ſhe couched her face in the very lap and 
= wy ! cT tather: howbeit, for allthis and ſuch like wicked pranks plaied, the tyrant was no- 
rs er ; - po to pitty and compaſſion, but many Citizens he murdered, and more he bani- 
bake ay £d to leavertheir countrey ; in ſuch ſort. that (asthe ſpeech went)no fewet thaneight 
_ annared fled to the Ftolians, craving at their hands to make meanes unto the tyrant, that they 


mio q] « . . . 2 
oe mnaveawaytheir wives and little children alſo. Nor long after, the Tyraht of his own ac- 
cauied proclamation to 


to 20 unto their husbands, 


bemade by ſound of trumper ; that as many women as wete willing 
ſhould make them ready and depatt, yea, and carry with them as my 
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of their goods as they would: now Whey he underſtood; that they all withgrear joy of this proc. 
mationthus publiſhed,and that they were aflembled rogether with much contentment of ming,;, 
the number of fixe hundred, he commanded that they thouiddepart, and pur themlelves in ther 
journey all together on acertaineday by him prefixed, making ſemblant againſt rhattime, roPro. 
vide a good convoy for their better ſecurity: whenthe time appointed was come, they flocky 
chick to the gates of the City, having brought with them their truſſes and tardies of tuch gogg; 
as they meant to have away withthem, .carryipg ſame of their lirtle babes in cheir armes, rakin 
order tor others for to be brought in waggons ; and fo they itated there,and attended one anche, 
comming : bur ſuddenly.many ofthe ſouiiers and.thoſe of thetyrantsguard,came running roy 
chem,and crying aloud afar off, Stay, ay: now when they approached ne:re, all the womenthe 
commanded [9 go back againe, but the waines and waggons they tnrned together with thehors; 
full uponthem..and drave them amaine thorow;the midit of the tcoupe and throng of the women, 


» 4 » s , 


not {uffering themeirher to follow, or to [tay or ſuccour rheir poore little infants, whom they.aw 
to dyebetore their faces: for ſome of them periſhed with falling out of the chariots to the ground,” 


=—_ 


withſtanding he importuned them a long time, and vrced them to ſpeakeat once whether they 
would do itorno ? They looked one upon another without faying a word, giving him thereby 
to vnde:{tand, that they food inno ferre,and were not allonied for all his threats : atthe lalt,onc 
of them, named 2egiſo, wifeto Timelron, anda woman whom the relt regarded and held asthelr 
captainneſle, as well in reſpe& cf her husbands honour, as her own vertue, deigned not to rue up 
ſ-om her ſeat her ſelfe nor fuffered any of thereſt roftand up 3 bur ſitting fill in her place, thus ſaid, 
if thon wert a wiſe manthou wouldit notdealethus as thon doſt between womenandtheir huſ- 
bands, bur cather ſend vnto them. as to thoſe who have the power and authority over their WIVES, 
andto deliver unto them better ſpeeches than ſuch, whereby thou haſt deceived us 3 now if (being 
paſt hope r6perſwade t'1em)thou thinkeſt tocir-umvent and delude them bythe means ot us,never 
looke that thou ſhaltabuſe us avy more northinke that they wil be ſo 1l] adviſed, or io bale minded, 
as that for to ſpare their wives and little children they will abandon and loſe the liberty of their 
countrey : for ſurely the lofle of ns will not be tothem ſomuch,confidering that they now enjoy Þ5 
not, as the gaine and benefit, in delivering their countrey and fellow-citizens from ſuch outrag!ous 
cruelty, Whiles Megiſto entertained Ar:ftotimus with theſe ſpeeches, he could no longer endure, 
bur commanded her lutle ſon to be brought before him. for ro murder him before ker eyes 3 21 

when - the peniioners about the tyrant fearched tor him among other little boyes that were play- 
ing and wreſtling together, his mother called unto himby name, ſaying, Come hither to memy 
boy, that thou maie{t be delivered from rhe crnelry of this tyrant before thou haſt any ſenſe or 
underſtanding to know what tyr2nny is: for a greater griefe ir wovld be unto me another ym 
ice thee tor to ſervelike aflaveunworthily: rhan todye here preſently : hereat Ariſtotimusthrovg 


impatience of furious anger, drew his iword vpon the woman her felfe, meamng to nober'y 
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row 3 bur one of hi: familiar friends,named Cylon (who made ſemblant co betrne and faithfull unto 
him,but hated him fecrerly in his heart, and indeed was of the complices in that conlpiracy of Hel- 
[:nicus Jepped betore him,and by his effeCtuall prayers turned his hand,making remonſirance un- 
to him, that it was NO generous and manly deed,bur a womaniſh act : neither ſavoured ir of a Prince 
or ſuch aperſonage as knew how to mannagegreat aftaires of Stare, to deale in tharſort, which he 
for:edand prefied fo inſtantly that hardly and with mnch ado though it were, Ar:ſtotinis was of 
a betrer mind, berhought himlelte and went his way,Now there betell unto him a ſtrange accident, 
which preſaged what milchiete was toward him 3 for about high noone it was, when being in his 
bed-chamber, and repo{ing himſelte with his wite, whiles his dinner was now ready to be ſerved 
up thoſe of his houſh old might perceive aneagle ſoaring round over his honle ; and ſheler fall abig 
tonedireRtly upon the very place of the roofe of the ſaid chamber wherehe lay, as if vpon deii- 
berare purpoſe ſhe had aimed and levelled as it were ſo todo, himſeite hearing the noiſe and rap 
that theitone gave upon the houſe top over him head, and withai], the ontcry beneath of thote 
who beheld the foule, was mightily aftrighred, and demanded what thematter might be? when he 
underitood what it was 3 he tent preſently for the wizard or ſoothlayer, whom he was wont to 
uſein ſuch caſes, and all croub.ed and perplexed in ſpirit, asked him what this gne might prelage? 
The ſoothſayer comiorted him, and willed him to be of good cheare, ſaving unto himiele: Thatit 
was Jupirer who wakened him, and ſhewed how willing he was to affilt and ſnccovr him 3 but un- 
to other Citizens whom ie might truſt. he expounded it otherwiſe, ard aſſured them thar it was the 
vengeance of God, which ſpcedily would iight upon thetyrants head : whereupon Hellanicus and 
his adherents were reſolved to defer the exccution of their defignes no longer, but to ſer vpon the 
enterpriſethe next morrovy : 1n the night that came berween, Hellanicxs as he ſlept, dreamed, and 
in that vifon hethought, thar one of his ſons, late deceaſed, Rood before him, and (aid, Father, 
what meane you to lie aſleep, conſidering that once to morrow you mult be Captaine Generall and 
ſoreraigneGorernour of this City : Hellazicus wonderfully encouraged by this viton, Rarred vp, 
and went to ſollicite the reſt of his Complices and companions in the ſaid conſpiracy, By this time 
was Ariſtotimus advertiſed that Craterzs was comming to aide him with a pmifſant Army, and lay 
encamped neare to Olympia; inthe aflurance and confidence whereof, he preſently rooke Cyl2z 
with him, and went forth without any guard about his pecſon : Hellanicus lecing the opportunity 
now offered, and taking the vantage thereof, gave not the fignall and watchword which was a- 
oreed upon, with thoſe who firſt were to ſet ro the execution of their intended enterprize; but 
firerching forth both his hands with a loud voice cried out: Now, now, my Matters and valianc 
men, whar tay you tor? Can you defire a fairer theater to ſhewyour valour in. thanto fight turthe 
deten:e of your liberty, inthe very heart of your native Conntrey ? At which words Cy/oz drew his 
ſword firt,and 'mote one otthem that followed and accompanied Ariſtot inns 3 but Thraſbulns and 
Laz-pis came afront,and ranupon the tyrant himſelfe, who preventing the venue of their {{roke,fled 
tor refuge and lanQuary intothe temple of Jupiter, where they flew him out-right, and drew his 
dead corps intothe Market-place 3 and then afſembled all the Citizens thither for io re. over their 
freedome: but many of the peop!e could'not prevent the women ; for theyranout with the firti in 
great alacrity, weeping and crying out for very joy, and environing their husbands round abovr, 
crowned them, and ſer chaplers of flowers upon their heads : thenthe multitude of the common 
people {er uponthe tyrants houle, and affavlred it; his wife having ſhur her ſelfe within her cham- 
ber. there hung ker ſelfe, and whereas ſhe had rwo darghters, virgins as yer, but inthe p ime and 
flower of their yeares, ready for marriage 3 thoſe they rooke, and by force haled them our of the 
houſe,with full intent to kill them; in the end after they had abuſed rheir bodies firſtzand rhen per- 
petratedall the vilany and ſhame they could deviſe unto them 3 which no doubt they would have 
put 1n execution, but that 7egiſto, with other honeſt matrons of the City, oppoſed themſelves and 
came between, whocried aloud unto them 3 thatin ſo doing they ſhould commit anindigniry vn-" 

ſeeming them, if conſidering, that now being inthe very traine and high-way of recovering their 
liberry,for to live from henceforth in a popular government, they ſhould perpetrare as violent out- 
rages, as the moſt bloudy and cruell tyrants are uſed to commit : the people ingood reipeR&andre- 
verence tothe honourand authority of this vertuous ard honeſt dame, who ipake hermind ſo frank- 
ly unto them withteares ouſhing our of hereyes, were reclaimed and adviſed to offer no abuſe nor 
villany unto their perſons ; but to put untotheir ſword what death they would dye? and when they 
had brought them both back againe 1nto the houle,and intimated unto them, that there was no 0- 
ther remedy but dye they muſt, and that preſently ;-cheelder of therwaine, named Myro, untied her 
girdle irom abour her waſte. and with a running nooſe did it abour her own neck inmanner of an' 
haiter then kiſſing and embracing her younger {iſter, ſhe praied her to marke what ſhe did, and ac- 
corcing to herezample to dothereaficr: To the end (quorth ſhe) that we may not die baſely, un- 
worthy the place from whence we are come and detcended : but the younger deſired againe, that 


ſhe might dye firſt, cavghr hold of the girdle and ſnatched irfrom her ; then the eider, Well ſiſter 


(quoraſhe)I never yet refuſed to do any thing that you defired at my hands ; and even now con- 
rent 1 S Pl 


amto do ſomuch for you as to endvre and ſuffer that which will be more grievous unto me 


By in _y (elfe.namely to ſee my moſt deare and beſt beloved ſiſter todie before me; which ſaid, 
nds? lie taught herhow to fit the ſaid girdle toher neck, and to knit it for the purpoſe, and 
vine perceived once that the.Jite was our of her body, ſhe tooke her down and Sm 22 
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breathleſſe corps: then addreſſing her ſpeech unto dame Megiſts her leife, ſhe beſonghr her, thi 
ſhe would nor iuffer her body afterſhe was dead, tolye ſhametully above the ground, and Me ay 
terced: the fight hereof,and the words withall were ſopathericall, that there was nor one preſeyc, 
hard hearted, or ſo ſpightfully and maliciouſly bent againtt the Tyrant, bur deplored their woſll 
eſtate,and pitied the generoſity and magnanimity of thele two young Ladies, Now aubeic therete 
infinite prelidents of noble deeds, that in old time, women have done in companies together; yer 
me thinks theſe few examples which I have already delivered may ſuffice : from henceforth there. 
fore I will rehearſe the particular vertnous acts of ſererall women by themſelves,as they comeſ.ae. 
ring into my remembrance: for ſuppoſe that ſuch narrations and hiftorics as theſe, donor require 
of neceſſity the preciſe order and coniequence of rhe times, 


FIERF OX, 


F thoſe Ionians who were come to dwell inthe City of 24:/etum, ſome chanced tobe xt v4. 
riance and debate with the chidren of Nelews3 by occaſion whereof inthe end they though 
the City roo hotfor themzand conlirained they wereto remove and retire themielves into the Cir 
Myus,where they maderheir abode and habitation ; and yet even therealſo, much moleſted they 
were and troubled by the Mileſians, who warred upon them.tor their revolt and apoltaſie: howhe- 
itthis war was not ſo bloudy and morrtall, but that chey uſed to ſend one unto another, yea) and to 
communicate and negotiate reciprocally in divers things: tor even upon certaine ſolemne and felli. 
vall daies the wives and women of ys would repaire boldly unto Ailetur: now among theſe 
Myuntines, there was a Nobleman and of great name, one Pzt/5zs, who had to wifeaLady called 
Japygia,by whom he was father of a faire daughter, cleped Pie-ia: whenas therefore the great feat 
unto Diana anda ſolemne facrificecalled Nel2zz5,was celebrated by the Milefians: Pyrhes,ſent thither 
unto this ſolemnity, his wite and daughter aforeſaid, for they had requelted leave of him tobe 
partakers of thefealt, It fortuned whiles they were there, that one of the ſons of Nelews (aman 
of moſt credit and greatelt authority inthe City) named Phrygizs, caſt a fancy to Pieria; andin 
courting her after the manner of lovers, delired ro know of her what it might be wherein he might 
oratifie her molt,and beſt content her,unto whom ſhe anſwered.If Sir yon will ſo bring abourghat 
I my ſelfe with many more may oftentimesreſort hither, you ſhalldo me the grearelt pleaſuretha 
that you can dei iſe: Phrygizs ( conceiving preſently what her meaning was, namely, thatthere 
might be continuall peace and amiry between thoſe rywo Cities ) wrovght fo, that he compoſedthe 
war on both ſides: 1n regard hereof Pzeria was highly efteemed and honoured in both Cities; in 
ſuch wiſe.that unto this day the Milefian da mesdo wiſh ordinarily and pray unto the gods;thatthey 
they may be well beloved, as Pieria was of Phrygius, 


POLTCRITE, 


Here was in times paſt war between the Naxians and the MileGans, about Neera the wife of 

Hypjicreon, and the ſame aroſe upon this occaſion, This Neera was enamoured upon Prone- 
d37:, a Naxian, inſomuch as ſhe would embarke, take the ſea, and faile with him: for why? an ordi- 
nary eueſt he was of Hypſicrcons, and uſedto lodge in his houſe whenſoerer he came to Mien: 
yea, and ſecretly ſhe had him to lye with her, ſhe loved him ſo well : but in proces of time waen 
ſhe feared that her busband perceived it, he faire tooke her cleane away with him to Naxos,where 
he ordained, that ſhe ſhould be a ſuopliant of Viſta, Hypſicrcon tent for her againe 3 but whenthe 
Naxians in favour of Promedsn refuſed to render her,alleaging for a colourable pretence of their et 
cule the privi.edge and franchiſes of tuppliants: hereupon rhe war began betweenthem in wh 
quarrell the Erythrzans favoured the Milehans very affe&ionarely, and fided with them, inſomnch 
as it grew to a long and lingering war, and many mileries and calamities that follow wars, itdre 
withall.as well to the one part as the other ; untill arlaſt the quarrell was finally ended by theyer- 
tue of one woman, like as it began firſt by the vice and wickedneſſe of another, For Diognetusthe 
Captaine Generall of the Erythrzans,(unto whom was committed the charge of keeping a fort ſet- 
ted upon a very commodious place to annoy and endammage the Naxians ) made rodes and incut- 
fons into their territory, wherewith 'many other huge boories that he drave and carried awayzle 
cook and led as his priſoners many maidens and wives ofgood houſes and parentage 3 amorg whom 
there was one named Polycrite, whom himſelfe fancied and fell in love with ; her he kept and 
entertainednor like a captive or priſoner, but as if ſhe had been his eſpouſed wiſe: now I fortu- 
ned that the day was come when the Milefans lying incampe, were to ſolemnize a great feaſt ; Dy 
reaſon whereof they fell to drinking freely and making good cheare, inviting one another as 4 
manner was : then Polycrite asked Captaine Diognetus, whether he would be offended if ſheſhoN 
ſend certaine Tarts,Piesand Cakes, provided for that feaſt,unto her brethren ? who an{\wered- that 
he not only permitted, but alſo willed her ſo to do: ſhe taking the opportunity of 00d occalion, 
put within one of theſe Tarts alictlerhinplate of Jead which was written upon, charging him fo 
preſſely who had the carriage thereof, to ſay urto herbrethren, that in any caſe none bvt ney 
ſhould taſte of the ſaid cakes or tarts : thismeſſ1cve was done accordingly. and when they wes 
eate the tarts, they found within-one a writing of their filters 3 whereby ſhe advertiſed anda Morn 
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them/ or r0 fail; but thar very misht'to come atid afſail their encmies,. for that they ſhould fode 


them ingtcardiforder, withontJencitiel and #/p5-dr-guard, wirtionr any watch and ward ar all! £5; 
ee erg alt drunk by otcafionof rhe 500d cheer that they had mats arthat ſſt: having this 
incelligence; they preſently acquamted rhe Caprains General ofthe Naxtan&armytherewith, pray 
ingrheriyeoenterprize this ſervice by rhieir direction'and "with "them: © thus ere the Erythrzans 
cited of their {itong hold, and a gtear rumbetof them within, pur ro the iverd'; bur Polerite 
craved Diognetus of herfellow Citizens, and by that meanes ſaved hislife ; now when ſhe approa- 
ched neax unto thegates of Naxos, ſeeing all the inhabitants comming forth ro meer her with excee- 
ding great joy and mirth, putting garlands of flowers upon her head, and chaunting ſongs of her 
praiſes, her heart was notable toendureſo'great joy 3' for: ſhe died at the verygate of the City, 
where afterwards ſhe was enterred and entombed ; and her monument - was called, the Sepulcher 
of Envy, as ifthere had been ſome envious! fortune, whith had gttidged unto Pofycrite, the [> n 
of ſooxear'glory and honour, Thus the Hiſtofrographers of Naxos have delivered' thisnarrar on: 
how beir ("4riF9tle faith) thar Pohcyite was never taken priſoner"; bur Diogret a having had a Fo 
of lier by ſoine other meanes, became enamoured upon her'ſo fa} thathe was Fady. co ove unto 
her,-and rodoforthe love of her, whatſoever ſhe would: "a]fo'thar The, promited to; 20 withFics, 
Incaſe hetwouldagreeand grant one thing, and (asirhe ſaid Philoſopher relleth rhe' rale) therenpon 
ſherequired of himan obligation of his oath ; Andafter be hidfaithfully ſworn 'yrito ber, ſhe,de- 
inanded chathe ſhonld deliver unto her the Caflle Deli ;tor that asrhe nate of the fort orpiece 
whereofhehadthecharge, othetwiſe ſhe ſiidthar ſhe would fiever come inbed with him ; Where- 
vpon he (as well for *the'great defire that he had to enjoy her lotezas in revard ofhis foreſaid oarh, 
by which he was bound andobliged)quir the place ahd rendered it into che hands of Polycrige, who 
preſently delivered it 'up unto hercountry men'andfellow Cirizens; 'by which nieans they beino 


now able once/againto makerhieir parts good with'the Milefians,  madean accord and concludes 


peace, under whatconditions they defredrhemſelves; 


un o3it ko gole.  * B-AMPSACE, 


N' the City Phocea, there were ſometimes'two brethren twins, of the hoſe and family ofthe 
] odride; the one named Phobzz, the other'B{epſug 3 of which twain, Phoebus was the firſt that 
(odording 25 Charow the Chronicler of Lampſarum doth record) calt himlelfe from the, highrocks 
and'dliffes of Laucd# into the {ea.” This Phob; being of great puiflance and royal authority in his 
countty, hapnied to have ſome privateaffair and negoriation ofhis own in the iſh of.Paros,arid thi- 
ther'he went 3 where he contraRed amity, allianceand hoſpiralicy with 24androy King of the, Be> 
brycians, ſurnamed Pityceſſenes : and by vernie'ofthis few league he aided them, and in theirbehalfe 
made war with them, againſt othet barbarous people their neighbours, who did them wrong; aud 
wrought themtrinch damage : aftetwards (when he was vpon his depar ture andreturn home) Mar- 
dron cogen.irnge other cotirteliesind tokens 'of kindneſſe which he beſtowed ypon him, now 
ready ro embark and takerhe ſea, offered him thtpnemoiry of his Countrey and City, ifhe would 
come and dwellinthe City Piry&fſz, with ſotheparr of the Phocxans, for to people the place : 
Whereupon Phobw after he wascomehome again to Phocea, propoſed this matterunto the. Phoc#- 
aris his Citizens; and havingpetſwaded them to acCepr of the offer ; he ſenthis own brother, as 


Leader and Captainto condu& this Colony of iew inhabirants3 who upon their firlt arrival and 
coming chicher, found themſelves as well entreared, and as coutteouſly entertained as they could 
with orlook for at Mandros his hands : bur intract of time, after that they had gotten many advan- 
apes at theBarbatians hands, their neighbours and borderers, wah divers booties from them, and 
wt gmuch pillage and ſpoile ; they began to be envied firlt, and afterwards to be dread and fea- 
red Of The Bebtycians 3 who being defirous for to betid and delivered of ſuch gueſts, dutſt nar. ad- 
drfe-rhemſelves unto Mandror; whom they knew to be an honeſt and juſt nian, for ro perſwade 
bim to praQice aby diſloyalty or treachety, a$ainſt men of rhe Greek nation ; bur. elpying a time 
whedhewasabſent ahd our of che:Country,; they comiplotted and prepared to {urprize, the Pho- 
cans by a wilezand ſo to diſpatch thein allar 6nice out of the way: bur Lampſace (the daughter of 
Mindron;a maiden yet unmatried, having ſome fore-inkling andintelligence of this forelayed am- 
buſh) laboured and dealt, firſt with het familiar friends rodiverr chem from ſo wicked an enterprize;. 
 Thewingand proving unco them, thatit was adartmable a& betzre God, and abominable among 
Men. to proceed ſo treacherouſly avainſt their allies'& confederates,who had been ready ar MS 
td aid; aſſiſt them in their need 3gainilt their encinies; and beſides, were now incorporate with 
roar kr their fellow-Cirizens : but when ſhe ſaw 5 ex there would no good be done, andthat 
ſhecouldnot diffwade therfrom itihe acquainted the Greeksunder-hand withthistreaſon,which 
$254 Waffing apainftthem, aiid adviſed them rol00kunco thernſelves, and Ratid upon their own 
, Bard: ſorhe Phoczans made a ſolemnfacrifice and a publick feaſt, invited the Piryarſlenes rocame 
= of the City ifito thee ſuburbs to rake'part thereof; and themſelves they divided into twotroops, 
I the one ſtizedthe walls ofthe City, wes the inhabicancs were atthe feaſt, meantime the. 
oo boo buke'in maſſacring the gueſts that werebiddentoit3 and by this means they became ma- 
ny \ e whole City, and fent for Mandron, Whom they defifed to participate with themingheir 
uniels and affairs: as fox Lampſace his daughter, who fortiined ro die of ficknefle, they interre 
M m : mag- 
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magnificently, and in memorial of that good which hedid unto them, called the City afeerhe 


to his own people, would not conſent to dwel among them. but required to haveofthem,theying, 
and Children of them who were dead 3 whom they ſent unto him with all ſpeed and diligence 
without doing any harm or diſpleaſure atall unto them: as for Lamſaca anto whom beforehey 
had ordained heroick honours 3 they decreed for ever to ſacrifice unto her as-untoa goddefſe, wy 
even tothis day they do continueand obſerve the ſame divine worſhip unto. her, = 


name Lampſacum: howbeit Mandron becauſe he would not be ſulpeted to haye beena Traitor "Y 


= 2 OO ABRET APHIL AY 


A eb of Cyrexe, was none of them thatlived in ancient time, bur lately in the dayes of 
King Mithridates 3 bur ſhe ſhewed verrue, and performedan att comparable to the magnyyi. 
mous counſels and deſigns of the moſt autick demi-goddeſles thatever were : daughter ſhe waztg 
e/£glator, and wifeto Phedinous, bothnoble men and greatperſonages 3 fair and beautiful of yiſgge, 
of deep conceit and high reach, 1d namely, in maaters ofcſtate, andaffairs ofgovernment well ex 
rienced: the publick calamities of her country did illuſtrate her name, and cauſed her to beet 
nown and voiced inthe world: for Nicrecrates having uſurped the tyranny of Cyrexe,put rogdearh 
many of the chiefe and principal men ofthe City,andamong the reſt, one Melanippme the high Prief 
of Apollo, whom heſlew with his own hands, for to enjoy his Priefthood: - he-did to death alſs 
Phadimus the husband of Areraphila, and not content therewith,married her PR and agai 
het will: this tyrant over and above aninfinite number of other cruelties which he dayly commig: 
ted, ſet certain watders at every gate ofthe Ciry ;-who whenthere was carried forth any deacon 
to burial out of the City, abuſed the ſame, with digging intothe ſoles of their feer, with the pointy 
of theitdaggersand pomiards, or elſe with ſeating them with red hot irons 3 for fear that any efth> 
inhabitants ſhould be conveyed alive out of the City, undercolour of being botne to thegrare as 
dead : private and particular croſſes had Areraphilano doubt, which were grievousunts her, ant 
hardly to be endured, although the tyrant was otherwiſe kind enough wate her, and led herafaire 
life, letting her have her own will, for the love he bare unto her ; intomuch as che tyrant ſuffeted 
her to enjoy a great parr of his puiſlance and regal powetr ; tos love had enthralled and ſubdued him 
unto her , and not one there was but ſhe alone who knew how to uſeand handle him 3 fotto allthe 


'others he was untraQtable, inflexible, and ſavage beyond all meaſure : bur it grieved her molt of all 


ro ſee hernative country ſo miſerably abuſed, andſo unworthily entreared by this tyrant 3 forthere 
was not one day went over his head, bur he cauſed ro be executed one Nitizen or other, neither 
was thete to be ſeen any hope of revenge ordeliverance out of theſe calamities on any fide; forthat 
the exiled perſons and iuch as fled, being weak and feeble every way, and altogether heartleſſe and 
fearful, were ſcatteted ſome in this place, others in that, Aretaphila therelore (building upon her 
ſelte alone, the only hope of recovering and raiſing the Rate of rhe Common-weale, - propoſing 


* the magnanimous and rehowned acts of Thebe,thewife of the tyrant of Phera, as examples toimi- 


rate 3 bur wanting and deſtitute altpgerher of faithful friends and truſty kinsfolkforto help and {e- 
cond her in any enterprize, ſuch as the preſent times and affairs did afford unto the other) aſlayed 
to makeaway the tyrant by ſome poyſon; bur as ſhe wasabour the proviſion hereof, and aflayedto 
make proof of the forces.otmany ſirong poyſons, ſhe could not carry. her deſign ſo ſecretly butir 
came forth, and was diſcovered : now whenthe thing was averred andevidently proved by firo 
preſumptions : *Calb;a the mother of Nicecrates ( abloody woman, and of nature implacable 
chovght ro haveherpur to many exquiſite torments, and then to bring her ſoon after to herdeath: 
bur the affe&ion that Nicocrates bare unto her wrought ſome delay in revenge, anddulled the edge 
of his anger, and withal Aretaphila, (who conſtantly and reſolutely offered her ſeltero anſwetil 
Impurtations that were laid unto her charge;) gave ſome colourable excuſe unto the paſſionate iſ 
ion of the tyrant : but in the end ſeeingthar ſhe was convinced by certainproofs and evidences, 
which ſhe knew not how to anſwer, neither could ſhe denythat ſhe had ſome drugs in her cloſet, 
and did'temper certain medicines ; bur confeſſed that indeed ſhe had prepared certaindrugs, ye 


| fuch as were neither deadly nor danzerous: But my good Lord(quorh ſhe unto her husband thety- 


rant)I am much perplexed and troubled with many things of great conſequence, and namely howto 
preſerve the good opinion which you have ofmegthekind afteQion alſo which ofyour graciowl- 
vour you bearunto me,by.means whereof,I have this honor,asto enjoy a good patt of yourponel 
and authority jointly with you ; this maketh meto be enyied of wicked women, at whoſe hats 
(fearing ſorceries,charms,enchantments,and other cunning divelliſh caſts,by which they would go 
about to withdraw,and diftra& you from the lovethat you bear me) reſolved at the levgrh withmy 
ſelf tor to ſeek means how to meer,encounter,and prevent their devices; fooliſh peradventurethe 


. _, © > tay be(as indeed the very inventions of a woman but inno wiſe worthy of death; unleſs haply, 9 


dS: 
*, i 


_ * *+,-*(myovr judgment) itbe juſt and reaſonable co pur your wiſe to death, forthat ſhe mindeth co a 
**";;youſomelove drinks, and amatorious cups, ordeviſeth ſome charms, as deſirous to be more love 


-.. of you then haply it is your pleaſurefor ro love her, Nicocrates, having heard theſe excuſes alleaged 


by Aretaphilatthought good & reſolved to pur herto torture,whereatCalbia her mother was preſent, 


who never relented nor ſeemed to be touched with her dolorous torments, bur remained inczonde: 


” 
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now when ſhe was [aid upon the rack, and asked ſundry queſtions, ſheyeelded nor unto hepains 
char ſhe ſuſtained, but continued invincible, and'confeſſed no fault intheheight of all extremities 3 
gncil ar lengrh C-lbia ber ſclte,even againſt her will was forced togive over tormenting her any lon- 
ger 3 and Nicrocrates let her go, being now ful:y perſwaded, that the excuſes aliedced by her were 
"7yeand to be credited, repenting that he had pur her to ſuch pain as he did ; and.it was nor Jong 
after (10 deeply was the paſſion of love imprinted 1n his heart ) bur he returned to her and aſlayed 
ro win her grace and good will again, byall honours, favours, courtehies and kindnefſe that pothb!y 
he could ſhew unto her 3 butſhe, who had the power and ſtrength to reſiſt all rarments and yeeid 
unto No pains, would not be overcome with all his flatteries ; but joining now unto her tormer de- 
fire of doing ſome vertuous deed. the animoſity forto be revenged and roefteR her purpole, aſlay- 
ed other means. One daughter ſhe had marriageabie, and beavritnlſhe was bet:des ; herſhe ſubor- 
ned and fer as an allvring bait to entrap and catch the tyrants bro: her, a young Gentieman, eaſte to 
becaught with the pleaſures and delight of youth: and many are of opinion, that ſhe uled certain 
charms andamatorious potions, as well as the obje& of her davohters beauty. whereby ſhe enchan- 
red and bewirched the wits and ſenſes ot this young man, whom they called Leader: whenhewas 
once enamoured with the love of this young damoſel, he prevailed (o munch by prayers and entrea- 
tywith his brother that he permitted him ro wed her;no looner was he married bur hisfreſhſpouſe 
(having inſtroons before hand irom her mother) began to be in hard with him and to periwade 
him fortoenterprize the recovery of freedom unto the City, ſhewing by good remonttrance, that 
himſelfe enjoyed nor liberty, ſolong as he lived under tyranny, neither had he power of himſelfe, 
either to wed a wite, or to keep her when he had her, it itpleaſed not the ryrant: on the other i:de, 
his friends and other of his familiar acquaintance, for to cratifie Arctaphil, and to do her pleaſure, 
repaired unto him continually, forging ſome new matter of quarrels and ſuſpitions againlt his bro- 
ther the tyrant: when he perceived rhat Arctaphila wasallo of the ſame mind, and had her hand 
therein, he reſolved to execute the enterprize ; and thereupon he'ſet one D.:ph5s, alervant of his 
own, in hand with the buſineſle, by whole means he killed NV:cocrares : bur after he was thus mvr- 
dered, Leander would no more be adviſed by Aretaphi/a, nor follow her counſel in the reſt ; bur 
ſhewed incontinently by h1; deportments and carriage in all ations that a brother indeedhe had 
murdered bur not kil:ed a tyrant: for in his own government. hebarehimſelelike a foole, and 
ruled infolently and furiouſly : howbeit, unto Areraphilahe ſhewed alwayes ſome honour and re- 
verence, conferring upon ner ſome part of his authority in management ot State affaires 3 for that 
ſhe madeno ſemblant ar all of diſcontentment. nor dire&ly and in open manner ſeemed to warre 
acainit him, but privily practiſed. and cunningly ditpoted all: for firit and foremoſt, ſhe raited 
warre upon him out of Lyb:a, by the meanes of a Prince there, named Abs, betweene 
whom and herthere paſſed ſecret intelligence : him ſhee to'licited and perſwaded co invade his 
Country, and with a puiflant Army to approach the City Cyree: then ſhe buzzed into Learders 
head. certain ſurmizes and ſuipitions of diſloyalty in his Peers, his Friends and Capraines 3 gi- 


ving him to underitand, that their hearts ood nor tothis warre, bur that they loved peace and 


quietneſle rather ; Which (quoth ſhe) to ſay a truth, as things now and, were better for you 
and for theeſtabliſhment of your royal State and Dominion. 1n caſe yon would ru'e indeed, hold 
under, and keep in aw, your Subjects and Citizens: ard for mine own part, I ho'd it good poli- 
cyfor you to make meanesfor a Treaty of peace, which I will labour to effe&t, andſor that purpoſe 
bring yon and 4-ab#s together, to an interview and parly (if you think ſo good} before that you 
grow to farther terms of boſtility and open war, which may breed a miſchiefe, that atterwards 
will admit nocure nor remedy, This motion ſhe handled and followed with ſu:h dexterity thar 
Leander condeſcended thereto; and ſhe her ſelfe inperion wentto confer with theLybianPrir ce, 
whom ſhe requeſted, that ſo ſoon as ever they were met together to treat of this pretended accord, 
he ſhould arreſt cheryrant as his priſoner 3 and rodo this cat. ſhe promiſed him great gifts and pre- 
Kfts, beſides agood reward in money: the Lybian ſoonaccorded hereto :now Leader mide ſome 
dohbr at firſt to goe into thisparly, and Rayed'a while, bur afterwards (for the good retpe&that 
he hadunto Areraphila, who promited in his behalf. that he ſhould cometo conference) he ſet 
forward, naked. without Armes and without his guards : when he approached the place appoin- 
tedforthisenterview, and hada ſight once of Anabuc,his heart miſgve him again ; and being much 
troubled andperplexed, he would not go on but faid he would (tay for his guard: howbeir, 4- 
retaphila, who was there preſent , partly encouraged him, and in part rebuked and checked 
him, ſaying: That he wou'd betaken and reputedtora baſe minded coward, and diſloyal perſon, 
who madeno account of his word, if he ſhould now flinchand ttart back: at the laſt, when they 
Were at point to meet 3.the layed hold upon him, plucked him forward by the hand, and with great 
boldneſs & reſolution haled him,until ſhe had delivered him intothe bd: of the barbarous Prince : 
then immediately was he apprehended, and his body attached by rhe Lybians who kept himbound 
452 priſoner, and ſet a trait guard about him, untilſuch time as thefriendsof Aretaphila with 
other Citizens of Cyrene, were Come to the camp, and brought the money andgifrs unto her 
which ſhe had promiſed unto A»abus, For ſo ſoon as it was known in the City that Leander 
Ty taken priſoner and In ſure hold, a number alſo of the mnlricude ran forth ro the place appoin- 
ed of Conference; and iofoon as they had ſer aneye on 'retaphila, they weht within a little of for- 
petting all their anger and mali.e which they bare unto the tyrant, thipking chat the revenge and 
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exemplary puniſhment of him was but acceſſary and by-matter ; as being nom wholly amuſed Won 
another thing, and ſuppolingthe principal fruition of their liberty conhiting in laluting and groe. 
ting her molt kindly, and with ſo great joy, that the tears ran down their cheeks, inſomuch 
they were ready to kneel, yea, and caſt themſelves down proſtrate at her feet, no lefle then befor 
the ſacred image and ſtatue of a goddefle: thus they flocked unto her, by troops our of the; 
one afrer another, all day long,inſomuch as it was well in the evening before they could adviſe key, 
themlelves to ſeize upon the perion of Leander, and hardly before dark nighr did they brins hy 
withthem into the City, Now after they were well ſatisfied with giving all manner of Praiſe and 
doing what honour they could deviſe unto Areraph:la.inthe end they turned to conſultationyj, 
was beſt tobe done with the tyrants? fo they proceeded to burn Calb;aquick 3 and as for Lean 
they put him in a leather poke and ſewedit up cloſe, and then caſt itinto the ſea, Then ordained 
anddecreed it was that Aret:phi/a ſhould have the charge and adminiſtration of the Weg. oh. 
lick, with ſome other of the principai perionages of the City joined in commiſſion k 


| with ber: bur 
ſhe (as one who had played many tundry parts already vpon the ſtageſo well, that ſhe had 


the garland and crown of vitory) when ſhe ſaw that her country and City was now fully fee, an 
at liberty, immediately berook herielte co her ownprivate houſe, as it were cloiſtred : 


| nd; up with wo. 
men only, and would no more intermeddie 1n the affairs of State abroad ; bur the ref of her i 
ſhe paſſed in peace and repole with her kinsfolk and friends, withour ſetting her ſelfe ro any fry 
neſle, {ave only to her wheele, her web and ſuch womens works, 


C. 4 M M A, 


Here were in times paſt, twomoſt puiflant Lords and Tetrarchs of Ga/atia, who alſo were in 
T6 of kin one to the other, 5:2.::45 and Symorrx, Sinarushad eipouled a young virgin ramed 
Cammazand made her his wife 3 a Lady highly efieemed ofas many as knew her, as well tor the 
beaury ofher perſon, as the flow:r ofher age 3 but admired much more in regard of her vertue and 
honeity 3 for ſhe had not only a terder reſpe& ot her own good name and honour, carried an affe- 
&ionate love andtrue heart unto her husband 3 bur alio ſhe was wiſe, magnanimous. and paſſing 
well beloved of all her Subje&s and Tenants. in regard ot her gentle nature, and her debonair and 
bounteous diſpoſition: and that which mide her berrer reputed and more renowned, was this: 
that ſhe wasa molt teligions Prieſteſſe of Diaza ( a goddefle whom the Galatians moſt devourly 
honour and worſhip) and alſo inevery ſolemn proceſſion and publick ſacrifice, ſhe would alwayes 
be ſeenabroad moſt iumptuoſly ler out, and:tarely adorned, Ir fortaned ſo, that Synorix was ena: 
moured of this brave dame, bur beingnotableto bring about his purpoſe and toenjoy her, neither 
by faire means nor foul, perſivade he, or menace what he could, ſo long as her husband lived: the 
divel put in his head, ro commir a moſt heinous and dereſtablefa&: for he laid wait for Simatusy 
and treacherouſly murthered him: he Rtayed not long after, bur he fell ro wooing of Camma, and 
courting her by way of marriage ; ſhe made her abode within the temple at that time, androokthe 
infamons a&t committed by Syzorix. nor piteouſly, andas onecaft down and dejeRed therewith, 
bur with a tour heart and a ſtomach moved to anger, and yer conſ1derately, w1itivg the time and 
opportunity of revenge: On the other ide, Sy-orix followed his inte very carneiliy. ſollicicingand 

entreating importunately: neither ſeemed heto alledge vain and frivoion: reatons. bur ſu: has car- 
ried ſome colourable pretenre of honelty 3 namely, that he had alwayes ſhewed himlelfea manof 
more valour and worth then Sinatxs 3 and whereas he rook away his 'ife, induced he was thereto 


for the exceeding love that he barero Camma, andnor moved thereto by any malice otherwiſe, 


This young dame at thefirlt ſeemed to deny him, but yerher denials were nor very chucliſh, and 
Juch, as hemight raketor his final anſwer ; for dayly by little and little, ſhe made ſemblant that 
ſhe relented and inclined unto him, for that divers kinsfo'k and friends aito of hers, joined with 
him ro ſecond his ſute, who (for te gratifie and do pieaſure unto S$7norix, aman of the greateſicte» 
dir and authority in his country) perſ\vaded, yea and forced her to yeeld nnco this match: Tobe 
ſhort, inthe end ſhe gave her content. and Syzorix was ſent for to come nnto her. where ſhe keyt 
her reſfiance that in the preſence of the {aid goddefle, the contra of marriage might paſle, andthe 
eſpouſals be ſolemnized: when he was come, ſhe received and welcomed him with an amiable-and 
gracious countenance, lead him unto the very Altar of Diane, where religiouſly and with great ce- 
remony ſhe poured forth before the goddeſs, alittle of apotion which ſhe had prepared, out ofa 
bowle ; the one p:rt thereofſhe drunk herſelfe. andthe other ſhe gave unto Syzorix for to drink: 
now this potion was made mingled with rank poylon:when ſheſaw that he had taken his dravghit» 
the ferched aloud and evident groan,doing reverence alſo unto the goddeſſe: I proteſt and callthee 
to witnefle (quoth ſhe], moſt powerfull and honourable goddefſe, that I have notſnrvived $1:4- 
tus, for any other cauſe in the world. but only toſee this day, neither have I had any joy of my 
life all this while that Ihave lived fince. bur only inregard of hope that one day I mighr be reve0- 
ged of his death, which ſeeing that now I have effected, I go moſt gladly and joytully unto that 
tweet husband of mine 3 and as forthee (moſt accurſed and wicked wretch in the world ) giveor- 
der to thy kinsfolk and friends, inſtead of a nuprial bed, to provide a grave for thy burial ; the Gt- 
latian (hearing theſe words and beginning withal to feele the operation of rhe poiſon, and how it 
wrought & troubled him within his bowels, & all parts of his body; Jmounted preſently his c__ 
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no that by che jogging and agitation thereof, he might vomit and caſtup the poylon ; bur ims 
DO ndy he alghted a9aines and put himſelfe into an eake litter: bur did he what he could, dead 
he was that very evening: as for Camma, ſhe continued all the night languiſhing, and w.enſhe 
heard for certainty that he was deceaſed, ſhe alſo with joy and mirth departed our of this world, 
v 


STRATONICE, 


He ſelfe ſame province of Ga!atiaafforded rwo other dames worthy of eternal memory, to 

Wil, Stratonice the Wite of King Deiot arus, anac hiomirathe Wite of Ortzaoon: as for Siruto- 
nice, ſhe (knowing that the King her Husband was deſirous co have chiidren lawfully begotten, for 
to leave to be his ſucceſſors and inheritors of the Crown, and yet could have none by her) prayed 
and ir:treated him to try another woman, and beget a Child of her body, yea, and permitted that it 
ſhouldbe put unto her, and ſhe would rakeit upon her as her own: Deiotarus wondered muchar 
this reſolution of hers, and was content to do allthings according to her mind * whereupon ſhee 
choſe(among other captives taken priſoner inthe wars )a proper fair maiden named El-ra;whom 
ſhebrovght into Deiotarus bed Chamber, and ſhur them in both rogether: a nd all the Chi;dren 
which ch1s Concubine bare unto him,his wite reared and brought up with as kind an affe&ion,and 
2sPrince-like, as if ſhe had borne them her felfe, 


CHIOM ARA. 


T whattimeas the Romans, under the conduR of Cz. Scipio, defeated the Galatians that in- 

habit in A/a3 it befel that Chiomara the wite of Ortiagon, was taken priſoner with other Ga- 
latian women: the Captain whoſe captive ſhe was, made ule of his fortune. did like a ſovldiec,and 
abuſed her body, who as he was a mangiven unto his fleſhly pieaſure, ſo he looked alſo as much, 
or rather more unto his profit and hilthy Jucre ; bur ſo it feli our, that overtaken he was ard ertrap- 
ped by his ownavarice : for (being promiſed by the womana good rovnd quantity ofgoid, for to 
deliver her out of thraldome and ier her at liberty ; be brought her to che place which ſhe had ap- 


pointed for to render her and ſer her free 3 which was at acertainbank by the river fide, where the _ 


Galatians ſhould paſſe over, tender him the ſaid money, and receive Chiomara: but ſhe winked 
' With her eye, and thereby gave a ſignal to one of her own company tor to kill the ſaid Roman Cap- 
tain, at what time as he ſhould take his leave of her with a kifle and friendly farewel ; which the 
party did with his ſword, and at one ſtfoak terched off his head : the head ſhe her ſelfe rook up. and 
wrapped it in the lap of hergown before, and ſo gat her away apace homeward : when ſhe was 
come to her husbands houſe, down ſhe caſt his head at his feer. whereathe being aRonied, Ah my 
ſweet wife (quoth he) it is a good thing to keep faithful promiſe : True (quoth ſhe) bur ic is bet- 
ter, that but one man alive ſhould have my company, Polybizs writerh ot the ſame woman, that 
himſelfe talked with her afrerwards in the City of $4rdzs, and thar ke found her then to be a woman 
of an high mind. and of wonderful deep wit, Pur (ince I am fallen ro the mention of the Galati= 
2ns, I wilrehearſe yet one ſtory more ot them, 


AWomanof PERG A MUS, 


Ing Mubridates ſent upona time for threeſcore: of the principal Lords of Galatea, torepairunto 
11m upon trult and ſafe conduet as friends. into the City Pergamns: whom being come ar his 
Tequelt, he entertained with proud and imperious ſpeeches, whereat they all took great ſcorn and 
indignation, inſomuch as one of them named To-edvrix (aſtrong and tall man of his hands, and be- 
kdes wonderful couragious,Tetrarch of the Tofſepians country)underrook one day this enterpriſe, 
to ſet upon Mithridares, at what time as be (at in judgement, and gave audience from the tribunal 
ſeat 'nthepyblick place of exerciſe, and both i1im and ſeat rogerher to tumble down headlong into 
the pit underneath: bur it fortuned that the King that day came nor abroad as his manner was, up 
Into that piace ot open exer. iſe, but commanded all thoſe Galatian Lords, to come and ſpeak with 
| him athis houſe: Toredorix exhorted them to be bold and confident, and when they were altoge- 
therin his preſence, to run upon him from every fide, to tear him 1n pieces and make an end of 
im: this plot was not projected ſo clolely, bur it came to Mithridates ears, who cauied them all 
tobe apprehended, and ſent tochcp offall their heads one after another: but immediately after, 
he called to remembrance thar there was one youngGentlemanamongrthe reſt, for tne flower of 
1s years, for beauty alſo, and feature of body, the goodlieſtperſnn that he had ſereye on in his 
ys; whomhetook pity of, and repented that he had condemned him to die with his fellows, 
_ wingeridently n his countenance, that hee was mightily greeved and diſquiered in his mind, 
thinkin verily that he was execuced already with the firſt : howbeir, at a very venture 
* ce Ba | hafle a coumtermand, tharif he were yet alive, hee ſhould be ſpared and let go: 
fort! 5 Yi m_ name was Bepolitaus ; and verily his fortune was moſt ſtrange and wonderful: 
"tg pgs, ws to theplace of execution in that habit wherein he was atcached, andthe 
nh very tatreand rich ſure of apparel, which becauſe the burcherly execurioner defired ro 
ecieanand unfrent with blood, he was ſomewhat long about the fripping af him _ 
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of it 3 and whiles he was ſo doing hemight perceive the Kings men come running apace toward 
him, and with aloud voice naming Bepolitanus. See how covetouineſle, which had beenhe dearh 


of many a thouſand, was the means beyond all expeRation, to ſavethe life ofthis you 
asfor Toredorix, after he was cruelly mangled with many a chop and hack, his body 
unburied to the dogs; neither durit any of his friends come neerfortoenter 1t: one 
of Pergamus. whom this Galatian in hislife time had known, in regard of her freſh youth ww 
beanry, wasſo hardy as to hazard the taking of his dead corps away, and to buryir; which when 
the warders and watchmen perceived, they attached her, and brought herto the King: and Its re- 
ported that Mithridates at the very firlt ight of her, had compaſſion, tor that ſhe ſeemed to be yours 
and a ſimple harmleſſe wench every way 3 but when he underſtood withal that love was the ver? 
cauſe thereof. his heart melted ſo much the rather ; whereupon he gave her leave to take y the 
body. and commit it to the earth, allowing her for that purpoſe funeral cloaths, and furniſhins her 
at his own charges, with all other things meet for comely and decent burial, ” 


Dg 2entleman: 
Was caftforth 
WOman only 


TIMOCLIA, 


GW the Theban, carried thelike mind and purpoſe for the defence of his country and the 
common-wealth, as ſometimes Epaminordas, Pelopidas, and the braveſt men inthe worldhad 
done; bur his fortune was to fallin that common ruine of Greece, when as the Greeks loſt tha 
unfortuhtate batte] beſore Cheroxcazand yet for his own patt he was a victor,and followed themin 
chaſe, whom he had difarrayed and put to flight ; for he it was who when one ofthem that fled ti. 
ed ont unto him: Hew far wilt thou purſue and follow us ; anſwered : Even as far as into Macedozic 
but when he was dead, a ſiſter of his who ſurvived him, gavegood teſtimony, that inregard ag wel 
of his anceſtors vertve, as his own natural diſpoſition. he hadbeen a worthy perſonage, and worthy 
to be reckoned and renouned amongſt the moſt valiant Kniwhts in his dayes 3 tor ſome fruit received 
and reaped ſhe of vertue, which helped her to bear and endure patiently as much ofthe common 
miſeries of her country as touched her ; for after that Alexander the Great had won the City of 
Thebes byaflault, and the ſouldiers ran to and tro into all parts ofthe town, pillingand ran'ackins 
whatſcever they could come by: it chanced that one ſeized pon the houſe of Timoctia, aman who 
knew not what belonged to honour, honeſty, or common courtehie and civility, bur was altoge- 
ther violent, furious, and out of reaſon ; -a Captain he was of a Coronet of Thracian light horſe- 
men 3 and carried the name of King Alexand:r his Lord and Maſter, but norhing like hewasunto 
him in condi.ions 3 for having filled himſelfe with wine after ſupper, and good cheer, withont any 
reſpe&t unto the race and linage of this noble dame, without regard of her eftate and calling}; he was 
in hand with her tobe his bed-fellow allthat night, neither was this all ; for he would needs (earch 
and know of her, where ſhe hadlaid up and hoarded any-gold or filver, one while threatning to 
kill her, unlefſe ſhe would bring himto ic, another while bearing her in hand chat he would make 
her his wie, if ſhe would yeeld unto him: ſhe taking vantage of this occaſion which him{ele 
offered and preſented unto her: It might have pleaſed the gods ( quorh ſhe) that I had 
died before this night, rather then remain alive; for thoveh/Thad loſt allbefides, yer my body hat 
been undefiled and ſaved from all violence and villany:burfince it is my fortune, thar hereafter Imul 
repute youfor my Lord, my Maſter, and my Husband, and-ſeeing it is Gods will to giveyouthis 
puiſſanceand ſoveraignty over me, I will not deprive and diſappoint you of that which is yours 
and as for my ſelfe, I ſee well, that my conditionfrom henceforth muſt be ſuch as you will; I ws 
-wont indeed to have about me; coſtly jewels and ornaments for my body 3 I had filver inphite, ez, 
and ſome gold in good coin and other ready money ; but when I ſaw that the City was loſt, I'mi- 
led my women wot. maid-ſervantsabout me to ger all together, and ſo I caſt it away, or rather 10- 
deed to faya truth, I betowed it, and reſerved it in ſafery within a dry pit, whereinno water is, an 
odd blind corner I may fay to you, that few or none do know 3 for that there is a great ſtone lieth 
overthemourh of ir, and'a many of trees grow round about to ſhade and cover the fame; asfor 
you. this treaſure will make you a man. yea, and a rich man for ever. when you have it once inyout 
offeſſion: and for my part, 1tmay ſerve for a good teſtimony and ſufficient proof, to ſhew how 80- . 
le and weairhy our houſe was before-rime, When the Macedonian heard theſe words, his reeth 
ſowatred atter this treaſure, that he could nor ſtay until the morrow, and artend the daylight; 
bur would nceds out of hand be conduged by Timoclia , and her' niaidens to the place 
but he commanded his wife ro ſhut. faſt and lock the fore-yard-gate after thetii, chat no man might 
ſee and know 3 and ſo he went down in his ſhirt into the foreſaid pit : bur turſed-and hideous 
Clotho was his Miſtrefle andeuide, who would puniſh and be revenged of his notorious wicketne's 
by the hands of Timeclia, whoſtood above ; for when ſhe perceived by his voicethat hewas nol 
atthe very bottom, ſhe her ſelfe threw down a number of ones vpon him, and her women alſo 
tumbled down many others, and thoſe very big ones and heavy after him, until theyhad brained 
him, overwhelmed him, andinmanner filled the pir up : which when the Macedonians heard of, 
they made means to draw up his dead body, and for thar there was a proclamation publiſhed be- 
fore by ſound of trumpet throughour the Ciry, that they ſhould not maſſacre one Theban more) 
they apprehended. 7imoclia, and brought her before King 4lexander, whom they had already ac- 
quainted from point ro point in particular, with that audacious a& which ſheha commirted . 5 
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-1o jndoing (by her ſetled and confident countenance, by her fiayed gate alſo and portly pace 
rg he Se chuſe but be of ſome great and noble houſe ; demanded of her, ff Ke ny 
was? end ſhe with rare boldnefſe and reſo{ution, without ſhewing any {ign that ſhe was daunted 
and aſtonyed:I had (quoth ſhe) a brother namedTheagines,who being CaptainGeneral of the The- 
bans, againlt you, in the battel of Cheroyea, loſt his life fighting mantuliy,in the defence of the liber- 
tyof Greece, tO the end that we might not fall into that wofulmiſery,into which weare at this pre- 
nt fallen:bur ſeeing it 15{0.that we hareſuftered thoſe outrages and indignities which be unworthy 
the place from whence we are deſcended, for my (eel refule not to die, and peradventure it were 
norexpedientfor me ro lve any longer, and try ſuch another night as the latt was, unlefle your ſelfe 


impeach and debar ſuch demeanors: at theſewords, the nobleit and moſt honourable perlons who 


were preſent, could not forbear bur weep 3 as for Alexaxder, he thoughtthat che haughty mind and 
courage ofthis dame, was greater then to move pity and compaſſion ; andtherefore highly praiſing 
her vertue and commending her ipeech whichhe marked, and pondered well enough.gaveltreight 
chargeand commandment unto his Captains,to havea good eye, and careful regard,yea,and torake 
order preſently, that there ſhould no more (uch abuſes be offered in any houſe of honour and nobi- 
liry : and astouchivg Timeciia,he ordained immediately, thar ſhe ſhould be ſer ar full liberty,both 
herſelſe, and alſo all choſe who were knownand found any way to be of her blood and kinred, 


EF RFIO 


Attus who was firnamed Demon, that is to ſay, Happy, had a ſon whoſe name was Arce/lans, 
þ im nothingatall reſembling the manners and conditions of his father 3 for evendnring his fathers 
lite (for raiſing of battlements and pinnacles round abourrhe walls of his own houſe,) he was con- 
demned by his father himſelte in a tine of one wholetalent 3 andatfer his death, being of a crooked, 
rough, and troubleſome ſpirit, (according as his very name, ('a/-pos, implyed) and tor that he was 
governed altogether by the counlel of a minion and tavourite of his own, named Laarchus, a man 
of no worth nor reſpect, he proved a tyrant inſtead of a King. And this L:a-chwus aſpiring likewiſe 
to betyrant, either chaſed and baniſhed our of the City, orelte cauſedto be put to death, the beſt 
and principal Citizens of all Cyrexe 3 but when he had fo done, he derived from himſeife all the 
lameand imputation upon Arce/ilaws ; and inthe end gave him to drinka cup of poyſon, towit, 
a ſca-hare, whereupon he fell into a lingring and 1angviſhing diteaſe, whereby he pined away, and 
died atthe laſt; by which meanes himlelte uſurped the ſeigniory and rule ot the City, undera colour 
of keeping it as a Tutor and Lord ProteRor, tor the behoofe and uſe of Battz the ſon of Arceſila- 
: fora very child he was and lame withall ; ſo that in regard as well of his nonage and minority , 
as the defe& and imperte&tion of his body, he was delpiſed of the people ; bur many there were, 
whodrew and ranged themielves unto his mother, and were willing to obey and honour her, for 
that ſhe was awiſe Lady, and of a mild and courteous nature: behdes, moit of the mightiett men 
in thole parts were knit to her either in blood and kindred, orelſe by bond of friendſhip ; by means 
whereof. Laarchus made Court to her, yea, and ſuedunto hertor her good will by way of marriage, 
_ offeringunto her; if ſhe would be affianced and wedded unto him)to adopt Batrus for his own ſon, 
| and make him partaker of his ſeigniory and dominion: but Eryxo(forthat was the name of this no- 
ble Lady) beingadviſed and countelled thereto before hand by her brethren, willed La-rchus to im- 
. pat the matter untothem. for that upon conference with them (if they thought well of this marri- 
age) ſhe woun.d'be content and condeſcend thereto; Laarchws failed not {o todo, but wentand 
brake thethinguntoher brethren accordinely ; and they (as it was compliorted betore) drew the 
matter out inlength, and drave him off from day to day ; bur Eryxo ſent unto him ſecretly one of 
her waiting maidens, to give him notice from her, thather brethrenindeed for the preſent did con- 
tradi@ her mind and crofled her wiil, but were the knot once knit and conſummarein bed together, 
they would conteſt and haftno longer, bur be willing enough to like and approve thereof as a 
convenent match: and therefore ſhe adviſed him (if he thought ſo good) to repair by nighr unto 
her: forifthe thing were once well begun the reſt no doubt would ſpeed accordingly ; this meſ- 
ya pleaſed Lzarchs, and 5rted his humourpaſſing well : being therefore tranſported wholly be- 
ſides himſele with theſe lovely and ſugred words ofthis dame, he promiſed to atrend her at what 
hour ſoever ſhe would appoint, Now was this deviie complotred and laid by the counſel of her 
eldeſt brother Pea-chus ; and afrer that ſhehad ſer downthe juſt time when they ſhould meer and 
company together. againlt that very inſtant, ſhe rook order that the ſaid brother ſhould ſecretly 
beconveyed intoher chamber who broucht with him two luſty tall young men; well appointed 
With good ſwords, and who deſired nothing morethen to revengetheir fathers blood, whom late- 
y Laarchuchad cauſed to be put to death : whenall things were nowinreadinefle, ſhe ſent for Laar- 
chus, willing himto come aione withour any of his guard abour him ; no ſooner was he entre 
ncothe chamber bur theſetwo young men charged upon him with their ſwords, wounded him 
h many parts of his. body that he died inthe place: his dead corpsthey caſt over the walls of the 
: co which done, they brought the young Prince Batrw abroad into the publick place, decla« 
OY FROCAENG him King afterthe manner and cuſtome of the City, Thus Poharchus rendered 
her = -yrenianstheir ancient government which they had from the beginning, Now there hap* 
©0.0e at the ſame time in Cyrene many ſouldiers of Amaſis the King of Egypr,in whom p< 
repoſe 
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ame dread 
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repoſed his confidence, and found them faſt andrruſty unto him: by whoſe means he bec 
and terrible ro the Cyrenians : theſe ſent in poſt with allipeed unto King Amaſes, 
purpole, ro charge and accuie Eryxo and Polyarchasforthis murder; whereatthe King was Wroth 
and in great indignation intended ont ot hand to make ſharp warupon the (-yrenians : butas he vre- 
pared toſer forward this expedition, it fortunedthat-his mother departed this lite : whiles therefore 
he was butie abour her funcris, news "ame to Cyrexe, how this King was highly diſpleaſed and re. 
ſolvedto levie war again: them: wherevpon Poharcha: tought good to addreiie himſelfe j ", 
ſon to the ſaid King and t'» r:nder a reaſon vnto him of this lare tact commirted upon the body of 
Lavzrchus: neither wound h1+ 1 {ter Eryxotarry behind atfollow him, and expole her own perion 
ro the ſame peril cnat he ent1<dinto: yea, and the mother ot them both, named Cr;ro/a (very aped 
though ſhe was) was right wil ng to go, and accompanied her ſon and daughter in this journey: 
now was ſhe a great Lady, and molt highly etteemed in this regard eſpe. 1ally. that ſhe was the liter 
inthewhole biood to E:rrys the firlt of rhat name. ſurnamed the Happy. When They were arrived 
in Egypt, all other Lords andnoble men of the Court approved well otthat which they had done 
in this cae ; and Am-/ himelte infintely c mmended the pudicity and magnanimiryofdameF. 
7yx03 andafter he had honoured them witli rich preſents. and r6yally entertained them, he ſent 
themall back ( Pol;archus I mean; and the two Ladies) with his good grace and favour, to Cyrexe, 


XENOCRITE, 


Enocrite a Lady of the City Cumes, delerverh no leſſe to be praiſed and admired, for that which 
Nw practiied agoinlt Ar ftodemes thetyrint. whom ſomethink to have been ſyurnamed Malaces, 
that is to lay. Soft and effeminate. inregard of his loole anddiflointe carriage : but they aredeceived 
and ignorant in thetrue originai and occation of his name ; for the Barbatians gaiehim this addi- 
tion Malaco:, which in their language ngniiieth a Yorker: becauſe being a very youth with other 
companions of equa] age, as yer wearing their hair iong wh-min old time they termed Coromſte, 
(of their black lo: ks as it ſhould ſeem} he above the reſt, in the wats againſt the Barbarians, bare 
himfelfe ſo bravely : (for he was not onely hardy and covra210us 1n ſpirit, Rovt alſo and tail of his 
hands. but withal full of wit, ditcretion andtoreca(t an io far excel.cd allothers 1n ſingularity chat 
hebecame right famous and renouned ; wherenpon he grew into ſv. h credit and admiration among 
his countrey men and fellow Citizens, that in: ontinently promoted he was, and advanced by them 
to the greateſt offices ot ©tate and highett dignities in Common-weale : inſomuch as when the Tus- 
kans made war upon the Romans in the rightand quatfrel of T arqumies Superbus, and namely, to 
reflore him again to his Crown and Kingdom, from which he was depoſed: the Cumans made 
him Captain General of thoſe torces which they ſentto aid the Romans: in which expedition and 
warfare that continued long, he carried himſeife o remiſly among his Citizens, (which were inthe 
camp under his charge, and gavethem ſo mu: h the head ro do what they would, winning their 
hearts by couttebes and flattery, rather thencommanding them as their General) that he put into 
their heads. and perſwaded them (upon their retvrt-home) torun'upon the Senate,and to join with 
him in expelling and baniſhing the mighrie(i perſons and beſt men of the City, By which practice 
he ſer up himſclfe as ar) ab{o;ute tyrant: and as heſeemed-wicked and violent otherwile in all kind | 
of oppreſſion and extortion 3 1o moſt of all he was ontragious, and went beyond himſelf in villany 
toward Wives and Maidens. to young Boyes alio of 900d hovies and free born: tor among other 
enormities this 1s recorded of him: That heforced yourg lads to wear their hair long, likelaſ- 
ſes; to have alſo upon their heads, borders,cawls. and attires with ſpangles of gold ; contrariwiſe 
he compe!led young maidens to be rovnded. polled. and notred, and to wear ſhort jackets, coats, 
and mandi.jans,withour ſleeves. after the faſhion of ſpringalds; howbeit, being exceedingly enamo- 
red upon Xerocrite the daughter of one of thoſe principal Citizens ho by him were exiled. herhe 
kept, not having eſpouſed her lay{uliy, nor won her good wi.lby fair periwafions , inppoſngthat 
the maiden might think her ſelte well appayed, and her torture very happy. to beenterrained (1n a 
ny ſort whatſoever) by him, being by that means ſo highly reputed of and etieemed tortnnate 4- 
mong all the Citizens ; bur as for her, all theſetavours did notr1iſh and tranſport her ſonnd jndg- 
ment and urderſtanding 3 for befides that ſhe was mightily diſcontented to converſe and keep com- 
pany with him nor eſpouſed nor affianced and given in marriace by hertriends, ſhe had no lefle de- 
fire to recover the liberty of her country, then thoſe who were openly hated of the tyrant, Now!t 
forruned about the ſame time. that Ariſfodemus cauſed atrench to be caſt. and a bank to be railed 
ronnd about his territory, a peece of work neither neceſſary, nor profitable. which he did onely 
upon a policy, becauſe he would thereby vex, out toile. conſume. and waſte his poor ſubjeQts3 fol 
he rasked every man, to caſt up and carry forth by the day a certainnumber of meaſures full of earth, 
Xenocritewhen ſhe ſaw him at anytime comming toward her, would turn aide, and corer her 
face with the lappet of her 9own ; bur when Arifodemus was paſſed by and gone, young men her 
play-feres by way of mirthand paſtime. wou'dask her why ſhe mnffled and masked her ſelfe. as a- 
ſhamed toſee him onely. and was not abaſhed to ſee and be ſeen of other men as well; unto whom 

ſhe wouid anſwer demurely. and that in right goodearneſt ſay : I wis 1 do it of purpoſe becauſe 
there is not one manamong all the Cumans but Ariſtedems : this word touched them all yery w=—_ 
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but ſuch as were ofany noble ſpirit and courage, it called and pricked for very ſhame , yea, and gave | 


chem anedgeto {cr 1n hand and enterprize ſome manly a& for to recover their freedome : which 
when Xenocrita heard, ſhe ſaidby report, that ſhe would rather her felfe carry earth in a basker up= 
onher own ſhoulders as others did, for her father, if he were there preſent, then participate in all 
deliehts and pleaſures, yea, and enjoygreat power and authority with Ariſtodemus, Thele and ſuch 
like ſpeeches caſt out by her,confirmed thoſe who were conſpired and ready to rite againſt the Ty- 
rant, of whom the Chietrane and principal Leader, was one Themotecles ; unto thele conſpirators 
Yemccrita gave free acceſie and ready entry unto Ariſtodemus ; who finding him alone, unarmed 
and unguarded, fell many at once upon him, and ſo quickly diſpatched him out ofthe way, Lo how 
the City of Cames Was delivered from tyranny by two vertues of one woman bythe one ſhe firlt 

\vethe Citizens an affetion, mind and heart,to begin and enterprile ; andby the other ſhe mi- 
nilired unto them, means to execute and performthe lame: for which good ſervice of Xexocrita, 
thoſe ofthe City offered unto her many honours, prerogatives, and preſents ; but ſhe refuſed them 
all, only ſhe requelted this favour at their hands, that ſhe might eprerre the corps of Ariſtodemus, 
which they granted, and more then ſo, they chole her forro be a religious Pricticeſſe unto Ceres, 
ſuppoſing tharthis dignity would be no lefle acceptable and pleaſing unto the goddeſſe, then beſee- 
ming nd fitting the perſon of this Lady, 


The Wife of PYTHES, 


T is reported moreover, that the wife of rich Pz2hes, in the days of Xerxes when he warred up- 

on Greece, Was 2 vertuons and wiſe dame: forthis Pythes havine( as it ſhould ieem found erram 
mines of gold, and ſetting his mind thereon, not in meaſure, bur exceſhvely, and uniarigly for the 
oreat ſveetneſs andinfinite gains that aroſe thereby ; both himſeife in perſon beſtowed his whole 
time therein, and allo he employed all his Subjects and Citizens indifferencly without teſpeCt of a- 
ny perſon, to dig and delve. to carry, to purge, and clenſe the ſaid gold Oare ; nor tuffering chem ro 
follow any other trade, or exerciſe any occupationelſe in the worid: upon which unmeaſurableand 
inceſſant toile, many died. and all were weary, and grumbied therear, inſomuch as ar laſt their wives 


came with olive branches, ke humble ſnppliantsro rhe gare of this Lady his Wife, fortomove pity, 


and beſeech her for redrefle and ſuccor in this caſe : ſhe having heard their ſnpplication, ſent chem 
away home to their houſes with very good and gracious words; willing them not to diftruſt and 
bediſcomforted: meane while ſhe ſevt ſecretly for gotd-finers, goldſmiths, and other workmen in 
gold, ſuch as ſhe repoſed moſt confidence in, and ſhut them up cloſe withina certain place, willing 
them tomake loaves, pies, tarts, cakes, paſtry works, and junkets of all ſorts, ſweet mears, fruits, 
all manner of meats and viands. ſuchas ſhe knew her husband Pzthes loved belt, of clean goid ; af: er- 
wards, when all were made, and hereturned home to his houſe (for as then he was abroad in a for- 
raign countrey: ) ſoſoonas he calledfor ſupper, his wife ſer before him a table furniſhed with all 
kinds of counterfeit viands made of gold. without any thing ar all,eirher good ro be eaten or drun- 
ken, but all gold, and nothing bur gold: great pleaſure at the firſt rook Pythes tor ro ſee fo rich a 
tight, and ſoglotious a banquer, wherein art had ſo lively exprefled nature; bur ater he had fed his 
eyes ſufficiently with beholding theſe Foodly golden works, he called unto her in good earne:i tor 
 fomewhat toeat 3 bur ſheſtili wharſoever his mind ſtood to, bronght it him jn go'd © ſo thac in the 
end he waxed angry, and cryed out, that he was ready to famiſh : Why Sir (quorth ſhe) are nor your 
{cite thecauſe ofallthis ? for you havegiven us foiſon and Rore of this metral, bur --uſed extreame 
want and ſcarcity of meat and all things elſe; for all other trades, octuparions. arts, and myſteries are 
decayed, andrheir uſe clean gone 3 neither is there arty man thar followerh husbandry and tilleth 
the ground ; but laying aſide, and caſting behind us'all ehings thar ſhould be ſowen and planreq 
upon the earth forthe food and fuRtenration of man, 'we do norhing elſe bur dig and ſearch for ſnch 
things as ill not ſerve to feed and nouriſh us. ſpending and wearing ont borh ovr ſelves and ont 
Citizens, Theſe words moved Pythes very much 3 howbeir, for all this, he gave nor overquite the 
mines and mettal works. but en joining the fiſth part of his Subzetts ro travel rherein by turns, one 
after another; he oavethereltleave to husband their lands, andply their other crafts and myReries; 
But when Xerxescame down with that puiſlantarmyfor to make war upon the Greeks, this P1rhes 
ſhewed his magnificence in the entertainment of him, with ſumptuous furnirure, coſtly gifts and 
preſents, which he gave unto the King and all his train: for which he craved this 'on'y grace and 
I at his hands again: that of many children which he had, he woulddi'penſe with him for one 
Nina, that he might not go to the wars, to the end char the ſaid ſon might remain with hm at 
_ ws houſe, for torend and look unto him carefully in his old ave: whereat Xer.xes was fo 
Nas = he commanded rhar one ſon (whom he requeſted )to bekilled preſertly. and his dead 
wy y wn ecloven through inthe midſt, and divided into two parts3 and ſo diſlodged and canfed 
lint, y = por betweenthem borh ; the reſt of his ſons heed with him to thewars, who died 
=P —_ - whereupon Pythes being diſcomforted ,and his heart clean caſt downgdid chat which 
Rt ang y do, who want courage and wit.; for hefeared death, and hated life? willing he 
Was within /g and yet he had not the powerto make anend of his life ; whar did he then? There 
#7 nar City agreat bank or mount of earth. under which there ran a river, which they cal- 
hopes 3 Withinthis mounthie cauſed hisromb to be made, and rurned aſide the courſe - 
; che 


wy 
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the ſaid river, in ſuch ſort, thatas ir paſſed, the (iream might glide-upon this monument «f bi 
which being prepared and done accordingly,ne went.down quick and alive into theſame ſepultne 
having reigned over unto his wives hands, the City, and the whole ſeigniory thereof; enjoi ". 
her thus much 3 that ſhe ſhould not approach her ſelfe unto this Tomb or Monument, but Ars; | 
very day once ſend unto him, his ſupper a litrle punt or boat down the riverer, and to contine 
this ſo long until ſhe ſaw, thatthe ſaid punt went beyond the monument, having init all his yiay 

als whole and untouched; for then ſhe ſhould not need to ſend him any more. but rake this for, 
aſſured fign, that he was dead, Thus lived Pyrhesthereſt of his dayes ; bur his wife governed and 
managed the State prudently, and wrought a great change and alteration in the toilſome life of he: 
people, 
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A Conſolatory Orationſent unto Apollonius upon the death of bi 


Jonne. 


The Summary. 


Owſoever Plutarch inthis Treatiſe hath diſplayed his eloquence and all the (kill and helps that |: 
H hid by the meanes of Philoſophy, yet we ſee that the ſame is not ſufficient to ſer the mind and li pi 
of 1:4. intrue repoſe 3 and that ſuch conſolations are(as they ſay)but palliative cures and no better: when- 
in lſo 5 diſcovered the want and default of light inthe reaſon aud wiſdom of man: yet ntwit ht 18ding, 
tak this wit hal, that ſuch diſcourſes do recommend and ſhew unto us ſo much the better, the excellency 
cel. tial wiſedom, which furniſheth us with true and aſſured remedies, and in ſtead of leaving the hear 
afflicted amid humane thoughts and conſiderations, raiſeth and lifteth it up unto the juſtice, wiſedom au 
bounty of the true God and Heavenly Father 3 it cauſethit to ſee the eſtate of eternal life 3-it aſſureth inf —- 
the ſouls immortality, ofthe reſurrefion of the body, ( points of learning, whereinthe Pagans were alogs 
ther ignorant) and of the permanent and everlaſting joyes above, inthe Kingdem of Heaven, Now aliti 
as this truth of God (revealed unto us in his ſacred word) hath inftrutted and reſolved us ſufficient, « 
will not be amiſſe and impertinent, tolearnof our Author and ſuch others, thoſe things which themſqy: 
did not well and throughly underſtand, neither in life, nor yet in death 3 for tl: a; the foundation failedttem, 
and they miſſed the ground work indeed, andin cleaving and.le ning to ( I wot not what) fortune andftal 
deftiny.they cauſed man to reſt and ſtay himſelf upon a vain ſhadow of vertue. a» d willed him (in one word) 
to ſeck, for conſolation, where there was nothing but deſolation for happoneſſe in miſery,and for lifein death, 
As touching the argument and contents of this Treatiſe 3 adorned it is with n:able reaſons, ſimiltude, 
examples and teſtimonies, the ſubſtance whereof s this : That Apollonius (unto whom it # addreſſed) 
ought not to be over penſive and heavy for the death of his ſon, deccaſed inthe flower of his are, Tomo 
and perſwade hin: thereto, Plutarch after he had excuſed himſetfe in that hewrote no ſooner unto hin, 
and ſhewed that ſpace of time comming between, doth better prepare mens hc arts, which ſorrow and be in 
&:gaiſh,toreceive comfort 3 he condemneth as well block:ſh and ſenſelcſſefolk,, as alſo theſe that te wit 
lings and over-tender in adverſity, Which done, he entreth into a general review of the remedies whichit 
appropriate to cure the miſeries and affliftions of man 3 namely, that he ought to hold a meane, audio 
tinue alwayes like himſelfe3 to caſt his eye and have regard #pox the divers accidents of our life, and in 
enjoying the bleſſings thereof ; to think npon future croſſes and calamities ; to be armed with reaſon for t1 
bear all changes: toremember and carefully to thirkuponthe eſtate of this mortal and tranſitory fe: t 
conſider the evils and miſeriesof the ſame: to endure patiently that which cenuot te avoided ard prevents 
with all the cares and lament ations that be: and to eempare our own adver ſities with other mens, Then he 
proceedeth unto the particular conſelations of thoſe who are heavy and forrowful for the death of their chil- 
dren, kinsfolk,, or friends; to wit: Thatthere is no harns nor evil at alin death, but rather that it is aq 
thing. that the honr cf it being uncertain it 1s a comfort unto thoſe whom it ſummoneth, who 10 dog!t 
wonld be caſt down and overthrown withthe apprehenſion of miſzries to come, in caſe they had any feſt! 


' thereof. After this, he proveth at large by three indult ions and arguments of Socrates that there is mt 


any evil in death; which he confirmeth by diversexamples; andthenreturning into his couſolations, het 
maintaineth and holdeth 3 That whoſoever die young, are moſt happy : that the conſideration of Gods pro 
wvidence ought to retain and ſtay us that we are not to mourn and lament for the dead, neither in rerard 
of them nor of our ſelves 3 that ſince over-long hcavineſſe and ſcrrow maketh a man miſerable, it were 1) 
good for himto be rid and dif, patched of that pain guickly, Having finiſhed this point, he reſolueth ah 
and aſſoileth certain difficulties which are preſented in theſe matters; and then taking in hand his purpoſe 
again, he ruleth andreformeth the aff etions of the living, toward them that are departed ; he reclaimeeth 
them from th Ars and continuing obſtinately in bewailing their abſence, willing them rather to bewail 
the caſe of thoſe who are living 3 and by many reaſons doth prove and conclude, that they who die betins 
have one marvellous advantage over thoſe that remain alive in the world, Then he teacheth a man to mar 
tain and carry himſelfe as he ought, in all aff airs 3 refuteth thoſe who can abide no pain andtrouble3 and 


knitting 


i body, do not proceed at the ficſt ro a rough cure by purgative medicines, but permit this rage and 
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kaiting #9 all the premiſes in few words 3 be adjoineth certain neceſſary and profitable counſelsin ſuch ac- 
cidents 5 and befor that he concludeth the whole treatiſe, he deſcribeth thefelicity of thoſe whom death 
cute off in the prime of their years, having a ſpecial regard herein, to Apollonius the party untowhons 
he writerhs and aſſuring him by the recital of the good parts ant vertues which were in his ſon lately de- 

ied, hat he was without all queſtion, in that plave of repoſe and reſt which the Poets do mmagine, Won 
which occaſion hetreateth of the immortality of tg ſoul, according tothe dottrine of Plato and his follows 
ern whichis the very end and cloſing up of all thaf bad been delivered before, | 


A conſolatory Oration ſent unto Apollonius upon the death of bis 
Rene Some, © 


T is not newly come upon me nov at this preſent and not before, to pity your caſe and lament 

in your behalte (O A ollonius ) having heard long fince (as I did) the heavy news concerning 
theuntimely death of your ſon, a young Gentleman fingularly well beloved of us all, as who in 
that youth and render years of his, ſhewed rare examples of wile carriage, ſtayed and modelt be- 
hayiour, together with preciſe obſervance of thoſe devour duties and juſt offices, which either per- 
rainedto the religious ſervice of the gods, or \yere teſpeRtive unto his parents and friends : for even 
from that time have I condoled with you, & had a fellow-feeling of your ſorrow: bur ſorme to have 
come theby and viſited you immeduately upon his deceaſe anddeparture out of this world, topre- 
ſentyou withan exhortarion to bearpatiently and as becometh a man, that unfortunate accident, 
had been anunſeemly partof mine and nnconvenient,confidering how imthat very inſtant your mind 
and body both —_— with the inſupportable burden of ſoftrange andunexpeRted a calami- 
ty) wers brought low an much infeebled ; and my ſelfe beſides, muſt needs have moaned ,you, felt 
art of your griefe, and ſorrowed with you for company : toreven the beſt and moſt skiltul Phy- 
di when they meet with violent cheumes and catarrhs, which ſuddenly furprize any part of the, 


hor umpreſſion of inflamed humours to grow of it-lelfe to maturity by application onely of ſupple 
oyles, mild liniments, and gentle fomentations, But now, that fince your ſaid misfortune, ſome 
time (which uſerh to ripenall things) is paſſed. berweeh, and given good opportunity, conſide- 
rigg alſo, that the preſent diſpottion and ſtare of your perſon ſeemeth to require the help and 
comfort of your friends, I thought it meer and requiſite ro impartunro you certain reaſons and diſ- 
courſes conſolatory, if happily by that meansI may eaſe your anguiſh, mitigate your penſiveneſle, 
and Ray your needlefſe mourning and bootleſſe lamencation: for why ? 
. If mind be ficky what phyſick then , h 
But reaſons fit for- each diſeaſe? © 
A wiſe man knows the ſeaſon when 
PP a - thoſe meanes, the heart to eaſe, 
And acccording as the wiſe Poer Enripides ſaith: - - 
Each grief of mind, each malady 
Doth crave a'ſ:veral remedy: 
If refileſſe ſorrow the heart torment, - 
Kind words of friends work much contovt , 
Where folly ſwayes in every attion, 
Men ants Great needthere is of (harp correftion, . © © _ _ - 
For vetily among ſo many paſſions and infirmiries incident to the ſou] of man, dolor and heavineſs 
& molt irkſomeand ooe neereſt into1t, By occaſion ot apguiſh many a one(they ſay) hath runmad 
and fallen into maladies ificurable ; yea,and for thought and hearrs-grief,ſome have been. drivento 
make away themſelves, Now to ſorrow.and bertouched to the quickfor the loſle ofa ſon, is a paſ- 
fon thar ariſeth from a natural cauſe, and it is not in ourpower to avoid; which being ſo, I can- 
hot (for my part) hold with them, whoſo highly praiſe and exto], I wot not what bcuitiſh, hard, 
and blockiſh indolence and fiupidity, which if it were poſſiblefor a nian to entertain, is not any 
=> commodiousand available, -Certes, the ſame wanld bereave us of that murual benevolence 
and fyeer comfort which we find in the reciprocal interchange of loving othets and being loved a- 
ban; which (ofall earthly bleſſings) we had nioſt need to preſerve and niaintain, Yet do I nor al- 
ow that a man ſhonld ſuffer himſelfe ro be tranſported and catried away beyond all compaſſe and 
_ ure, making noend of ſorrow 3.for even that alſo is likewiſe unnatural, and proceedeth from 
- == anderronious opinion that we have: and therefote, as we ought to abandon chis exceſs 
_ rg y naught, hutrful, and not beſeeming vertuous and honeſt minded men {@ in no wiſe muſt 
oy allow that mean and moderation inour paſſions, following 1n this point ſage Crantor the A- 
— Philoſopher : Iconld wiſh (quoth he) that we mighrbe hever fick 3 howbeit, if wee 
. = totall into ſome diſeaſe, God ſend us yer ſome ſenſe andfeeling, iti caſe any partof our body 
ub ercut, plucked away, or diſmembred in the cure. And I affure you, thar ſenſelefle impoſſibi- 
J15never 1acident unto a man > witkour ſome great miſchiefand inconvenieiice enſuing 3 tot 
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; lightly irfallech out, that hen the body is nchis cale-withour feeling ;theſfouleſoon 


TNELM aſteryj 
come as inſenfible: reaſon would theretore, chat wiſe men intheſe and inch like crofles, | Nie | 
(ces, neither void of affeftions alrogerher, por yet our of meaſure paſſionme 3\ for- as the gy.. 
wrayeth a fell and hard heart, reſembling acruel b aſt:ſothe other diſcovererh a ſoftande4 
nature; beſeeming a tender woman: but beſt adyiled is he, who knowerth to keep a mean,; 
onided by.the rule of reaſon, hath the giftrobear wiſely and indifferently,'as weltthe flmterin jy 
vours, as theſcowling frowns of fortune, which are ſo ordinarily occurrent unthis Ve; hayins th 
forecaſt with himſelfe : That like as inatreeState, and popular government of a Common. ; 
whetethe ele&ion of ſoveraign magiltrares paſſeth by lots; the one whoſe hapis to be choſen, nn 
be a ruler and acommander;but the other wh miſleth,ought patiently to take his fortune;andbay 
the repulſet even ſo in thediſpoſition and courſe of all our worldly affairs,we areto be contencyi 
our portionallotted unto us, and withour grndgipg -and complaint, gently to yeeld ourſelvesobe. 
dient 3 for ſurely they that cannor ſo do, would neverbe able with wiſdom and moderationtoweld 
any great proſperity : for ofmany wiſe ſpeeches and well ſaid ſawes this ſentence may gofor one; 
a However fortune ſmile and look full fairy — 
Be thog, not prond nor bear alofty mind 5: | ie Rt, "Oh 
Ne yet caſt down and plung'din deep deſpair, 
If that ſhe frown or ſhew her ſelfe ankind; 
But alwayes one and (ame let men thee find, 
Conſtant andfirm retain thy nature ſtill, 
As gold in fire, which alter never will, _ ets DOVER ESTEEN alL ”? 
Forthis is the property of a wiſe manand well brought Ps both for apy apparett ſhe ofptdſpey. 
ty to be no changling, but to bear himſelte alyays in oneott 3, and alſo inadverſty, with vEherous 
and noble mind, to maintainthar which is decent and beleeming his ownperſcn: for thedffice of 
true wiſdom and conſiderate diſcretionis, either to prevent and'avoida milchiefe comming, "or to 
corre&t and reduce it to the lealt and narroweſt compaflewhen itis once come, or elſetobepe. 
pared and ready tobear theſame manfiilly, and withall magnanimity, For prudence, asteichins 
that which we call good, is ſeen and employed four manner of ways 3 to wit, in getting, Jn kee- 
Ping, in augmenting, or in welland right uſing the ſame: theſe. be the rules as well ofprudetxce; is 
of other vertues, which we are to make uſe and benefit.of in both fortunes, as well the:ones the 
other: for according to the old Proverb, | ET: h 
+ No manthere is on eaith alive, 
In every thing whoaye doth thrive; 
And verily | 
By courſe of nature, nnneth it wrought may: be, 
Tis ſhould check, fatal neceſſity. | 
And as it falleth ont in trees andother plants, that ſome years they bear theit burden,and yeeldgreat 
ſtore of fruit, whereas in others they bring forth none ar all; alſoliving creatures one whiles betruit- 
tu] and breed many young, other whiles again, they be as barren forir ; and inthe ſea itis now tem- 
peſt,and thencalme: ſemblably inthis lifethere happenmany circumſtances and accidents, which 
wind and turn usinto the chances of contrary fortunes 3 in regard of which vatlety, a man miyby 
cood right and reaſon, ſay thus: 
O Agamemnon, thy Father Atreus hee, 
Alwayes toproſper hath not begottenthee: 
For inthis life thou muſt haze ove day joy, 
Another, prief and wealth, mixt with annoy. 
And why ? thou art by mortal nature fraile, 
Thy will againſt this courſe cannot prevaile: 
For ſoit is the pleaſureof the gods, © 
: To make thischange, andwork in man ſuch ods, 
As alſothat which to theſame effe& the Poet Menander wrotein this wiſe : 
Sir, Trophimus, if youthe only wight | 
Of women born, were brought into this light 
With priviledge, to have  # world at will, 
T otaſte no woe, hut proſper always ſtill? 
Or if ſome god had made you ſuch beheſt, 
Tolive inoy, in ſolace andinreſt ? 
Tou had juſt cauſe to fare thus asyou do, 
And chafe, for that he frons his word doth go, 
And hath done what he cannot juſtifie, 
But if ſo be, as truth will teſtifie : 
Wider one lawthis publick vital aire, 
Tou draw with us, your breath for to repair: 
[ ſe ay to you (gravely in tragick, ſtile) 
T ou ought tobe morepatient the while: 
To take allthis in better worth (I ſay) 
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LE Let reaſon rale,and ſtand for finall pay, 
And to knit up in few words, Trophimus 

Of this diſcourſe the ſum 3 Treaſon thus: 

A man youare(that is as much to ſay) 

A creatureymore prompt and ſubjcit ay 

To ſudden change,and fromthe pitch of bliſs, 
To lie in pit where bale and ſorrow 15, 

Than others all: and not unworthily : 

For why,moſt weak by his own natureghe 
Will needs himſelfe in higheſt matters wrap, 7. 7 OO 


Above bis reach,ſecare of after-clap : ER | q 


And then anon he falling from on high, | ; 
Beares down with him all good things that were nigh: | 
But as for you, the goeds which heretofore 
O Trophimus you loft, exceeded not,no more 
Than thoſe miſhaps which you this day ſuſtaine 
E xceſſive be,but keep within a meane : 
Hezceforththercfore,you ought to beaxe the reſt 
Indiff erently,and youſhall findit beſt, 
Howbeit,alrhongh the condition and eftare of mens affaires ſtand in theſe tearmes, yet ſome there 
be,who for want of ſound judgement and good diſcretion aregrown to that blockiſh ftupidity,or 
vaine over-weening of themſelies,thatafter they be once a littie raifed up, and advanced, either in 
regard of exceſſive wealth,and ſtore of gold and filver under their hands,or by reaſon of ſome grear 
office, or tor other prefidence and preeminence of high place which they hold in the Common- 
weale; or elſe by occaſion of honours and glorious tities which they have acquired, do menace, 
wrong.ardinſvir over their inferiours, never conſidering the uncertainty and inconſtance of muta- 
blefortune,nor how quickly that which was aloftmay be flung down 3 and contrariwiſe, how ſoon 
that which heth be.ow on the ground miy be extolled and lifted up on high by the ſudden mucarions 
and charges of fortune :. to ſeeke for any certainty therefore in that which 1s by natureuncertaine 
and yariable.is the part of rhoſerhat judge not aright of things: 
For as the wheele doth turne,one part we ſee 
Of felly, high and low in courſe to bee, 
But toattaine unto this tranquillity of ſpirit, void of allgriefe and anguiſh, the moſt ſoveraigne, 
poweriuil.andeffeAuall medicine, 1s realon:and by the meanes thereof, a prepared eſtate and relolu- 
tion againlt ail the changes and alterations of this life : neither is it ſufficient tor a man only to ac- 
knowledge himieife to be by nature borne mortall; buralſo that he is allotted untoa mortalland 
tranktory !1ie, and tied as 1t were unto ſuch affaires as ſoon do change from their preſent eſtate 
unto the contrary : for this alſo 1s moſt certaine, that as mens bodies bemorrall and fraile, ſo their 
torrunes allogtheir paſſions and affeRtions be flitting and momentany yea,and in one word. all that 
be,orgeth unto them 1s tranſitory 3 which is not poſſible for him to avoid and eſcape, who is himlſelfe 
by nature mortal] : but 2s /izda-zs fad : | 
with maſſie weights of ſkroag neceſſity, 
Of hell ſo darks to bottome forc'd are we, 
Very well thereſore ſaid Demerrins Phalerens, whereas Euripides the Poet wrote thus: 
No worldly wealth is firme aud ſure, 
B:t for a day it doth endure. 
Alſo: | 
How ſmall things may our ſtate quite overthrow ! 
It falleth ont (as every mandoth kuow ) 
Tiat even one diy is able down to caſt 
Some thingsfrom height,and others raiſe as faſt, | 
Allthereſt (quorh he) was excellently by him written, bur far betterit had been, if he had named, 
nor one day;but the minute,moment;and very point of an hore: 
For earthly fruits, and mortall mens eſtate, 
Turnc r04ud about in one and ſelfe ſame rate, 
Some lwve,waxe ſtrong, and proſper day by day, 
: While: others are caſt down and fade away, 
74510 another place: 
What is it for to be byt one? 
Ne: what is it to beguſt none ? 
And verily a man is made 
To bethe dreame even of a ſhade. 
anity of man: !ife.by ufing an Hyperbole or exceſſive manner of an over-reaching 
ne, wittily, 2nd alſo to the purpole moſt ſignificantly, For what is there more 
hanaſhadow ? but ro come in with the fantaflicall dream of a ſhadow 3 ſurely it 
tany other man ſhould expreſle the thing that he meant, more lively and infitter 
. Ni cearmes, 
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rearmes. And verily,Crazt or in good correſpondencehereunto, when he comforteth Hippocles for 
the untimely death of his children, uſerh thefe words among thereſt: Thele arethe ruies (quorh 
he) that all the ſchoolerhroughour of ancient Philoſophy doth deliver and reach ; wherein, it there 
be any point beſides that wecan admit and approve, yet this at leaſtwile is molt undoubred tree 
that mans life is exceeding laboriousand paintull: for ſay that inthe own natureitbe nor ſuch; © 
it is.that by our own ſelves it is broughtto that corruption : beſides, this uncertaine fortune haun- 
reth and attendeth upon us afar off,and even from our very cradle and ſwadling bands, yea, ang ever 
ſince our firlt entrance into this life accompanieth us, forno good in the world, 

To ſay nothing, how inall things whatſoever that breed and bud, there is evermore ſome pg. 
cion more or leſle of naughrineſſe inbred and mingled therewith ; forthe very naturall ſeedcyhich 
at the firſt, whenir is at beflzismorrall )'doth participate this primitive cauſe, whereupon Proceed 
the untoward inclination and diſpoſition of che mind,maladies,cares,and ſorroiys; and from thence 
there creepe and grow upon us, all thoſe tatall calamities that befall co mortallmen, Bur what is the 
reaſonthat we are digreſſed hitherto? forſooth, torhis end, thatwe may know that it is ng news 
for any manto taſte of miſeries and calamuries, but rather ther we are all ſubject ro theſame: tor(2s 
Theophroſtus ſaith) tortune never aimeth or levelleth at any certainemarke,but ſhootethatrandom; 
coking much pleaſure, and being very powertull to turne a man ont of that which he hath painfully 
cotten before, and to overthrow a ſuppoſed rndreputedfelicity, without regard of anytore-ſer and 
prefixed timeto worke this feat, Thele reaſons, and many other ſuch like, every one of us mayea- 
fily conſider and ponder within himlelte 3 yea, and beſides, lay thereto the ſage ſpeeches (which he 
isaye to heare andlearne) of ancient and wiſe men : among whomthe chiefe and principal is that 
heavenly and divine Poet Homer, who faith us: 

More weake than man, there is noxcreature 
That from the earth receiveth nurture: 
So long 4s limbs with ſtrength he can advance, 
And whiles the gods do lend him puiſſance, 
He thinks no harme will ever him befall, 
He caſts no doubtybut hopes to ontgo all: 
But let them once from heaven ſome ſorrows ſend, 
AM augrethe ſmartyhe beares unto the end, 
Alſo: 
Such minds have men, who here on earth do live, 
As Jupiter from heaven doth daily give, 
Andin another place: 
Why acke you of my bloud and parentage ? 
Sir Tydeus ſon,a knight magnanimongs, 
Toleaves of trees much like is mans linag: : 
Leaves ſome blown down by mind outragious 
Lie ſhed on ground.and others, numerous, 
Bud freſh in woodywhen pleaſant ſpring doth call: 
Mens houſes ſo.ſome riſe and others fall, | 
Now that this fimilitude or compariſon of tree-leaves fitly expreſſed and repreſented the tranſito- 
ry vanity of mans life,it appeareth evidently by thoſe verſes which he wrote in another place: 
You would not ſay that I were wiſeif I did armour take 
To fight with you, in wr etched mens behalfe, and for their ſake, 
Who muchreſemble leaves at firſt. faire in their freſh verdare, 
So long as they of earthly fruits do feed for nurture; 
And afterward be like tothem, withered and dead apaine, 
When humour radicall is ſpent, and no ſtrength doth remaine, 

Simonidesthe Lyricall Poet, when as Pauſanias King of Lacedemos (bearing himfelfe high, and 
vaunting of his brave exploits ) bad him ( upon a time by way of mockery) to give unto him ſome 
ſage precept and good advertiſement 3 ( knowing full well the pride and over-weeningpirit ofthe 
{aid Prince ) counſelled him only to call ro mind, and remember, That he was bur 3 man. Zhi 
likewiſe, King of Macedoz, hearing news in one and the ſameday, of three ſeveral! happy ſucceſs 
the firſt, That he had won theprize, at the great running of chariots drawn with horles, inthe(o- 
lemniry ofthe Olympick games ; the ſecond, How his Lieutenant Generall, Parmenio, had defeated 
the Dardanians inbatrell; and the third,That his wife Olympias was delivered fafe of a jolly ſon:lit 
red up his hands towards heaven, and ſaid, Ofortune, I beſeech thee to ſend unto me in countet- 
change, ſome moderate adverſity : as knowing full well, that ſhe bare ſpight and envy alwatest0 
great felicities, Semblably, 7 heramenes one of the thirty tyrants of Athens, at what time as the 
houſe wherein he ſupped with many othersfelldown, and he alone eſcaped ſafe our of that darge- 
rous ruine, when all others reputed him an happy man, cried out with aloud voice: O fortune, for 
what occaſion of misfortune reſerveſt thou me ? And verily within few daies after, it hapnedthar 
his owne companions in government caſt him in priſon, and after much torcure, put bum an 
death, Moreover, it ſeemeth unto me, that the Poet Homer deſerverh fingular praiſe tn this mat- 
ter of conſolation, when hg bringeth in Achilles ſpeaking of King Priamus (being come - 
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Pa: e and redeeme the corps of his ſon Hefor) inthis wiſe ; 
im for £0 ranſom - ome 01 therefore and here fit down, by me upan this throne, 
=o | Le be all plaints; for beare me-thus 10 weep, to figh andgrone,, 
 Andthough onr griefe of heart bemuch, let: us the ſame repreſſe, 
For why ? no teares will ought prevaile, nor help us in diſtreſſe, 
Tolive in paines and ſorrows great men are predeſtinate 
By gods above,and they aloxe.dwell aye in bleſſed late, 
Exempt from: cares and diſcanteatss forin the entrie-ſill Rs | 
. Of Jave his houſe in heaven aloft;two tuns are ftanding ſtill, _ | | 
Whereout he doth among men deale,ſuch gifts as they conmtaine, þ 
In one god bleſſings are beſtowed, in th' ot her curſe and paine: PS 
Now he to whom great Jupitervouchſafes of both to give, 
Sometime in joy.,andotherwhiles in heavineſſe:ſhalllive; 
But if a man be only from that curſed veſſell ſped, 
withſhame,with want, and praury he is full ill beſted, 
Heſhall be ſure upon the earth to wander andio ſtray, 
In much diſgrace with God and man untill his dying day. 
The Poet who came after him both 1n order of time,and alſoin credit and reputation, Hefrodre,al- 
chough hetaketh upoP himſelf che honour to have been a diſciple of the Muſes,having as well asthe 
other included the miſeries and calamities of mankind within one tun;writeth thar Pandora in ope- 
ning it,ſet them abroad in great quantity,and {pred them over all lands andſeas,faying in this man- 
ner: No ſooner then this woman took, the great lid from the tuny 
with both her hands,but all abrcadſhe ſcattered anon, 
A world of plagues andmiſeries 3 thus miſchiefes manifold 
She wrought thereby to mortall men on earth both young agy 11d: 
Hope only did remaine behind,and flew not all abroad, 
But underneath the upmoſt brim and eage it ſtill abode, 
For whybefore it could get forththe lid ſhe clopt to fſt : ; 
When other evils infinite were flown from firſt to loſt: SR 
Full was the earth of ſundryplagnes.full was the ſea likewiſe, . 
Diſeaſes then and maladies fran dayto day did riſe | 
Among mankind, and thoſe by night do walke andcreep by ſtealth, 
Allſuddenly without cauſe known,and do impeachmans health, 
Uncal'dthey come,jin ſilence dety they make not any noiſe, 
For Jupiter # wiſdome great,bereft them all of voice, 
To theſe ſayings and ſentences the comicall Poet according well, as touching thoſe who torment 
chemſelves by occaſion of ſuch mistortunes when they happen,writeth thus: 
If teares could cure and heale all our diſeaſe, 
Or weeping ſtay at once our paine and priefe, 
We would our gold exchange for teares.to caſe 
Our maladies, and ſo procure reliefe: 
But ( Maſter,) now teareswith them beare no ſway, 
Nor ought prevaile, for weep we,or weep not, 
T hey holdtheir courſe,and ſtill keep on their way, 
So that we ſee by plaints nothing us gt 3 
What gaine we then? nought, firs yet give me earez 
| Griefe brings forth teares, astrees their fruit do beare, | 
And Dis when he comforted Danaz,who ſorrowed overmuch for thedeath of- her ſon, ſpake un- \ 
roherin this manner 3 | 1290s | 
T hinkg you that Pluto doth your teares regard, 
And will for ſighs and groans your ſon back ſend? 
No,n10, ceaſe youto ſob andweep ſo hard, 
Yonrr neighbours caſe marke rather andintead : 
Heart s eaſe will come, if that you callts mind, 
. How many men have died in dungeon deep ? 
Or waxen old.bereft of children kind, 
Or princely ſtate and port who could not keep, 
But fell to baſe degree 3 conſider this, 
: And mike r:ght uſe, it will you help is, 
"= giveth her connſe!l ro conſider the examples of thoſe who have been more or lefle unfortunate 
than her {elfe, asif the Opn of their condition might ſerve her turne very well, the better to 
ure her own calamity, And hereto may a manverypertinently draw and apply the ſaying of $0- 
crater. who was of opinion; thatif welaid forth all our adyerhities and misfortunes in one com- 
waa wb this condition, that each oneſhould carry our of it anequallportion 3 moſt men 
ond wiſh and be glad to take up their own and 20 away with all, The Poet Antimachs alſo uſed 


the Ike indu&ion.afterthat his wiſe whomygie loved (o entirely, was departed ; for wheras her name 
| . Nnz was 
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he for his own conſolation in that ſorrow of his, compoſed an Elegy orlamenth ; 
erg RR Lyde: wherein be collected all che calamuries and misfortunes which h maps} 
rime to great Princes and Kings, making his owndolour and griete the leſle, by comparing it with 
other miſeries more grievous: W hereby it 3s apparant that he who comforterh another, whoſe hear 
is afflicted with ſorrow and avguiſh,. (giving him to underſ} and rhat his intortunity is common tg 
more beſides him, by laying betorehis tace rhe ſemblable accidents which have betallento otherg,) 
changerh in him theſenle and opinion of his own grievance, and 1mprinteth in him acertaine uy 
led perſwation, that his misforcune is nothing ſo' great as he deemed ir to be betore, 
e/E[chylus likewiſe I with very great reaſon to reprove thoſe who Imagine that deathis 
1; mo IWATA ie SALT | 
ATW ITEIY How wrongfully have men death in diſdaine, 
Of many evils the remedy ſoveraigne? 
For in imitation of him, right weil taid he whoſoever was the author of this ſentence: 
Come d:ath to cure my painfull malady, 
The only leech that bringeth remedy 3 
For hell is th' haven for: worlds calamity, 
And harbour ſure in all extremity, RO 
And verily, a great matcer it 1s, to be able for tofay boldly and with confidence: - 
How can he be a flave juſtly, ft | 
Who careth: not at all ro die? 
As alſo: _. EL 12 
If death-me help in my kard plight, 
Nd ſpirits nor ghoſts ſpall me affright, a= eh 
Far what hurt is there in death? And what 15 1tthat ſhould io trouble and moleſt uswhen we die 
A firange caſerhis is,qad 1cannotſee how it commeth ro paſſe,thar being ſo well known,ſo ordinz- 
rily, familiar,ard naturall vnto us as it is.yet it ſhould ſeeme ſo painful apd'do!orousunto us, For 
what wonder is it.if that be litor cut whichnaturally is givento cleave ? If that melt, which is apt 
to be molten ? If that burne, which is ſubjeR to rake fire ? or ifthar periſh and rot, which bynawre 
is corruptible? and when is it that death is not in our ſelves? for according as Hera:ltys faith ) 
quickand dead is all one; to awake and rofleey is the ſame 3 in yeung and old there is no diffe 
rence 3 con{idering that theſe things turne one into another,and-as one paſſeth, the other commeth 
in place : much after.the manner of animager or potrer,who of one maſſe of clay isablero girethe 
formeand ſhape of living creatures,and to rurnethe lame into a rude lumpe;as it was before; hecan 
faſhion it at his pleaſure, and confound all together, as he lift: thus it lyerh in his power-codoand 
undo.to make and mar, as often as he wy}l, one atter another, unceflantly ; ſemblably,nature of the 
ſele-ſame matter.framed in times paſt our anceftours and grandfires, and cofequenty, afterwards 
brought forth our fathers 3 then ſhe made us ; and 1n procefle of time will of us 11gender others ; 
and ſo proceed ſtill to farther poſterity ; in ſuch ſort, that as the current (as it were) of ourgeneta- 
tion will never ſtay,ſo the fireame alſo of ourcorruprion will run onſill,and be perperuall; whether 
it betheriver Acheron or Cocytus, as thePoers call them ; whereof the onefignifieth privation of 
joy, and the other betokenerh lamentation, Arid evenſo, that firſt and principall cauſe which made 
us to liveand ſee the light of the ſun. the ſame bringerh us to death and to the darkneſle of hell 
And hereof we may ſee an evident demonſtration and reſemblance, by the very aire chat compaſſah 
us round about; which in alternative courſe and by tornes repreſenteth unto usthe day, andafter 
wards the night ; it inducerh usroa fimilitude of lite and death, of waking and ſleeping: andthere- 
fore, by good right is life called afarall debr, which we muſtduly fatisfie, andbe acquit of: for 
our fore:athers entred into it firſt 3 and we areto repay it willingly, without grumbling, ſiohing, 
and groaning,w henſcever the creditor calleth for it ; unlefle we would be reputed unchankfull and 
unjuſt. And verily, I beleeve that nature ſeeing the uncertainty and ſhortneſſe of onr lite would 
thatcheend thereof and the prefixed hovre of death ſhould be hidden from us, for that ſheknew 
it good and expedient forusſo tobe ; for ifit had been fore-known of us, ſome ( nodoubr) would 
have languiſhed and fallen away before with griefe and ſorrow ; dead they would have been be- 
fore their death came, Conſider how thetroubles and forrows of this life; how many cares and 
crofles it is ſubje& unto: Certes, if we wentabout to reckon and number them, we would cot- 
demne it as moſt unhappy, yea, we would verifie and __ that ſtrong opinion which ſome 


have held: That it were far better for a man to die thanto live ; and therefore {aid the Poet Sim 
nides : 


lonins 
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Full feeble is all humane puiſſance: 

Vaine is our care and painfull vigilance: 

Mans life is even aſhort paſſage, 

Paine upon paint is his arrivage*: 

And then comes deaththat ſpareth none, 

So fierceyſo cruell without pardon: 
'Over our heads it dothi depend, 

Andthreats alike thoſe that do'ſpend | ; 

 .'T heir yeares in vertue and goodneſſey. ? watts 

As in all ſin andwickeaneſſe, ; Fa Like! 
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Likewiſe Pindariss * 
I For bleſſing one which men obtaine o 
The gods ordaine them curſes twaine, 
And thoſe they canmt wiſely beare, 
Fooles as they be,and will not heare. 
Or thus ; 
They cannot reach to life immortall, 
Nor yet endare that which is mortal, 
d Sophocles : . | 
ASS Of mortall men when one is dead, 
Doth thine heart groan,ard eye teares ſhead, 
Not knowing once what future gaine 
May come to him devoid of pame? 
As for Enripides,thus he faith : _— 

In all thy knowledgeycanſt thou find 

The true condition of mankind? 

I thinke well,No : For whence ſhould come 

Such knowledge deep, to all or ſome? 

Give eare,and thanſhalt I:arne of me 

The kill thereof, inverity : 

All men ordain'dare once to die, 

The debt is dne, and paid muſt bet 

But no man khnow's if morrow next, 

Unto his daies ſhall be annext : 

And whither fortune bends her way, 

Who can fore-ſee, andjuſtly ſay.? OY 
[firbe ſo then, that the condition of mans life is ſuch ihdeed as theſe great clerks have delivered 
and deſcribedunto us 3 is ir not more reaſon to repute them bleſſed and happy, who are freed from 
thatſervitude which they wereſubje& to therein, than to deplore and lament their eſtate, as the 


moſt parr of men do, through folly and ignorance ? Wiſe Socrates ſaid, that death reſembled forall 


the world, either a moſt deep and {ound ſleep, or a voyave far remote into forraine parts.in which a 
manis]ong abſent from his native Countrey; or elſe thitdly,an utter abolition and finall diflolution 
both of ſoule and body, Now take which of theſerhree you will, according to him, there 1s no 
harme atallindeath: for thus he diſcourſed through them well, and beginning ar the firſt, in this 
wiſe he reaſoneth :If death (quorh he) be kind of ſleep, and thoſe that fleepteeleno ill; wemuſt 
needs confeſſelikewiſe, that the dead have no ſenſe at all of harme: neither 1s it neceſſary rogoin 
hand toprove, thatrhe deepeſt ſleep is alſo the ſweeteſt, and moſt pleaſant 3 for the thing it ſelfe 15 


plaine and evident ro all the world, To ſay nothing of Homers tettimony, who ſpeaking of lleeps | 


writeththus: THER 
Moſt ſmeetly doth a man ſleep in his bed, . 
then leaſt he wakes,and ſeemes moſt to be dead, ' 
The ſame he iterateth in many places ; and namely,once in this wile | 
With pleaſant ſleepſhe there did meet, - | #6459. 1 
Deaths brother germainyou mayweer, 
And againe : 
Death and ſleep are ſiſter and brother, 
Both twins reſembling one anther , | 
Where by the way, he lively declareth their fimilitude, and calling then ewins 3 for that brothersand 
liſters twins for themoſt part be vety like: and in anotherplace beſides, he calleth death a brazen 
{leep 3 givingus thereby to underſtand, hoyv ſenſelefle death is: neitherſeemerh he unelegantly and 
betides the purpoſe, wholoever hewas.to have exprefſed as much in this verſe, when he ſaid: 
That fleeps (who doth them well adviſe) Ly | 
; Of death are petty myſteries: | Wis | 
Andin very deed,ſleep doth repreſent(as it were) apreamble,inducement,of firſt profeſſion roward 


death * 1n ike manner alſo the nary Philoſopher Diogenes ſaid vety wilely tothis point, for being - 


lurpriled and overtaken with a dead ſleep, a little betore he yeelded nptheghoſt, when the Phyſ- 
can Wakened him,and demanded what extraordinary ſymprome or grievous accident was befaln un- 
tO him ? None (quoth he ) only one brother is come betore another, to wit, ſleep before death : 
and thns much of the firſt teſemblance, hs TO DT tai BO 
No it death be like untoa far journey or long pilgrimage, yeteven ſo, there isno evill at all 
therein,burrather good. which is clean contrary: for to be in ſervitude nolongerunto the fleſh,nor 
on walked to the paſſions thereot; which ſeizing upba the ſoule.do impeach the ſgme,and fillic with 
R by _ and morrall yaniries,is ho doubc a great| bleſſedneſſe and felicity : for as Plaro ſaith: The 
2 z ringeth vpon' us an infinite number of ttonbles and hiriderancesabontthe neceſlat main- 
"fro 0 1t ſelte; and in caſe thete be any maladies beſides, they divert and carne us cleane a- 
Ma om the inquiſition and conteniplation' of the truth 3 and itiftead thereof, pſer and _ 
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us full of wanton loves, of luſts, feares, fooliſh fancies, imaginations, and vanities of allſorts; info. 
much, as it is moſt true which is commonly ſaid: Thar from the body there commeth noo00d. 
nefle nor wiidome at all. For what elſe bringeth upon us wars, ſeditions, batrels and fohts,but the 
body and the greedy appetites and luſts proceeding from it; for to laya truth, from whence ariſe al] 
wars,but from the coretous defire of money, and having more goods? neitherare we drivents pur. 
chaſe and gather(till; bur only for to entertaine the body, and ſervethe turn thereof; and Whiles 
weare amuſed and employed thereabour, we havenotime to ftudy Philoſophy : finally ( which is 
the worlt and very extremity of all )in caſe we find ſome leiſure to follow our book, and enter into 
the tudy and contemplation of things, this body of ours at all times and inevery place is readyro 
interrupt and put us out ; it troublerh, it impeacheth, and ſo diſquieteth us, that impoſſible irist 
attaine unto the perfe& ſight and knowledge of the truth 3 whereby it is apparant and manifeR,thzr 
ifever we wouldclearely and purely know any thing, we ought to be ſequeltred anddelivered from 
this body ; and by the eyes only of rhe mind,contemplate and view things as they be; then ſhall we 
have that which wedefire and wiſh; then ſhall we attaine to that which we ſay we love, to wir 
wiſdome.even when we aredead, as reaſonteacheth us, and not ſo long as we remainealive :for ; 
it cannot be,that together with the body we ſhould knoyy any thing purely ; one of theſerwo things 
muſt of neceſſity enlue, that either never at all;orelfe after death we ſhould attaineunto that knoy- 
ledge 3 for then andnot before the ſoule ſhall beapart, and ſeparate ſrom the body; and durins oyr 
life time ſo much nearer ſhall webe unto this knowledge, by how much lefle we participate with the 
body, and have little ornothing to do therewith, no more than very neceſſity doth require ; noche 
filled with the cortupt naturethereof, bur pure and neat from all ſuch contagion, untilliuch time zz 
God himſeite free us quitefr:m it; and then being fully cleared and delivered trom al] fleſhly and bo- 
dily follies,we ſhall converſe with them and ſuch like pure inte]ligences.ſeeing evidently of our ſelves 
all that whi-h is pure and ſincere, to wit, truth it felte ; forunlawtull It 1s and not allowable that 4 
pure thing ſhouid be infe&ed or once touched by that which 1s impure; and therefore ſay thatdeah 
ſeemeto tranſlate men into ſome other place,yer ts 1t nothing il] inthat reſpect, bur good rather, a; 
Plarhacts very wellproved by demontiratuonzin which regard,Socrates inmy conceit ſpake mol hez- 
venly and divinely unto the Judges,when he ſaid: My Lords,to be affraid of death is nothing ale but 
to ſeeme wiſe\whena-man 18-nothing lefle and 1t isas much as to make ſemblance of knowing thar 
which he'is moſt ignorant ot;; for who wotreth certainyy what is death? Or,yzhether it be thegrez 
tefifeliciry that. may happen to:a. man? Yermendofeare and. dread it, as if they knew for certainty, 
thatir is the greateſt evill in.che-warld. Totheſefage ſentences heaccorderh: well who {aid thus, 
MT $01-g1:1gt! 153 1 2ad0-08, man ſtand in doutt aud feare of death, | | TT 
too, 4517 3; Stacefromall travels him d;liverth,. , NOTES 
Andinot from wavels only,bur alſo from the greateſt muleries:n, rhe. world ; whereunto it ſeemeth, 
thatthe very gods themlelves give teftimony: for we read that, many.men in recompence of thei 
religion:and-deyotion havexeceived death, as aſ{ingular giitand favour of rhe gods. Buttoavoid 
redious prolixity, 1 will forbeareta write of others. and coprent, my ſelfe with making mention of 
thoſe only who are moſt rerowned and voiced by every mans mouth: and inthe firſt place rehearke 
I will the hiftory of thoſe rwo young Gentlemen-of Argos, namely, C/eobis and Bon; of whom 
there goeth this report: That their mother being Prieſteſſe to Jun. when the time was come that 
ſhe ſhould preſent her ſelfe in the Temple.and the Mules that. were todray. her coach thither, not 
in readineſſe,but making Ray behind;they teeing her driven to'rhax exigent,and fearing leſt the houre 
ſhould paſſe, underwent themlelves the yoke,and dreyy their mother in the Coach to theſaidtem- 
ple: ſhe being much pleaſed'and taking exceeding joy to ſee fo. great piety and kindnefle in herchil 
dren, prayed unto the goddefle, that ſhe would. vouchſafe rogive rhem the beſt gift chat could befal 
roman: and they theſame night fo:lowing, being gone to bed for to ſleep, never roſe againe: fol 
thar:the goddeſle ſang unto them death,as the-only recompente.and reward of their godlineſle, Pix 
darys allo; writethias touching  Agamedesand Trophonius, Thar. after they had built the Temple a 
Apallo:in Pelphos, they-demanded of that godtheir hire and reward. who. promiſed to pay then 
fully at che ſeven-nights end 3, meane while he bad them be merry.and make good cheere 3 who dd 
as heenjoyned them : ſo upon the ſeventh-night following they.rook their ſleep, burthe next mot- 
ning they were tound dead in bed; Moreover it 1s reported, ens Pjrdarus himſelte gave Of- 
der:ynto:the Commiſſoners. that were ſent from the State of B&tiaunto the, Oracle of Apollo! 
ro. demand what was beſt fox man ? this anſwer was returned fromthe Prophereſle : That ne who 
enjoyned hem that errand;was nor. ignorant thereof, incale the hiſtory of Agamedes and Trobe: 
ins (whereof he:was author ) were true 3 bur ifhe were diſpoſed ro make further triall, he(hould 
himfelfe ee ſharily an evident proofe thereof: Pixdarus when he heard this anſwer, began t0 thi 
of death, andto prepare himlelfe ro dye; and in truth, withina.lictle while after changedus ſe, 
The hke norrati01is telaced of oneEwthynous an Italian,who was ſon to Ely; of Terine ;for vertie» 
wealth;and repuration, a principallman in thar.City, namely, that he died juddenly, WIChourany 
apparent cauietbatcould be giventhereof: his father Ely/w -3ncontinently thereupon,. egin'9, 
eraw.into ſome.doubt (as any ather man beſidgs would have done ) whether it might not b, war 
hedied of poyſon, for that he.wasthe only child he had, and heire apparant tq all his riches? 290 
not knowing otherwite how.r9 ſound thocmpys che went out to acertaine Qracle, which uſed to. 
give anſwer by the conjuration.and calling forrhiof ſpirits or ghoſts of men deparred.; where (ie 
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he had perfo rmed facrifices and other ceremoniall deyotions according as the Law required ) he 


layedhim downto ſleep in the place, where he dreamed, and ſaw this vifion : There appeared unto 
him {as he thought) his own father, whom when he ſaw, he dilcourſed unto him what had fortu- 
nedto his ſon, requeſting and beſceching him to be aſſiſtant with him to find outthe truth, andthe 
cauſe indeed of h1s 10 ſudden death : his father then ſhould anlwer thus : And even therefoream I 
come hither ; here theretore recelve at this mans hands chat certificate which I have brought unto 
thee, for thereby ſhalt chou know all che cauſe of thy griefe and ſorrow : now the patty whom his 
farher ſhewed and preſented unto him, was a young man that tollowed after him, who for all the 
word in{tature and yeares reſembled his ſon Euthynons ; who being demanded by him, whathe 
was ( Made this an{WeT* I am the ghoſt or angell of your ſon : and with that offered unto him a lit- 
def rowle or letter; which when Elyzz5 had untolded he found written within it thele three verſes: 

"Heov viT1s Havors geeves ardeay, 

EvfwoC- xfira wolgidin Jardto, 

"Oux Thy tyag Conv av randy aT5 yoreyots 
Whi.h may be done into Engltth thus : 

: Elylus thou fooliſh manaihe lruing S ages read, 

Euthynous by furallcomrſe of d ſtinies is dead; 

For longer life would neither him nor parents ſtandin ſteed, 
And thus much may ſuffice you, both as touching the an.1ent hittories written of this matter, and 
allo of the ſecond point of the foreſaid queſtion, 

But to comeunto the third branch ot Socrates his ConjeRure: admit it were true, that death is 
the utter abolition ard defiruction as well of ſouleas body 3 yer even ſo, it cannor be reckoned fim- 
ply ili : for by chat reckoning there ſh ould toilow a privation of all ſenſe, and a generall deliverance 
from painczanxiety, and anguiſh : and ikeas there commeth no good thereby,even ſo.no harme ar 
allcan enſue upon it 3 foralmuch as good and evill have no being, but in that thing only which hath 
eflence and lubfiſtence,and the ſame reaſon rhere 1s ot the one as of the other : ſo as in that which is 
not, bur utterly becommeth void ,annulled,and raken quite'our, of the world, there cannor be ima- 
enedeither the one or the other, Now this is certaine.that by this reaſon the dead returne to the 
ſameeſtare and condition wherein they were before'their nativity : like as therefore, wben we were 
unborne, we had no ſenſe at all of good orevill; no more ſhall we have atter our departure cur of 
this life : and as thoſe things which preceded our time, nothine concerned us ; ſo whatloever hap- 
neth after onr death ſhall rouch ns as little, PE Ln won of | 

| No paine feelethey that out of world be gone : 

LE To dye,and not be borne,1 —_ ne. --- ORD Rn 5 
For the ſame Rate and condition is after death, which was before birth. And do you thinke that 
there isany difference berween, Never to have been,and to ceaſe from being ? Surely they differ no 
morethan either an houſe, or a garment, in reſpe&ot us and our uſe thereot after the one is ruined 
or tallen down, and the other all rent and torn, from rhar benefie which we had by them betore they 
were begun to be built or made ; and if you ſay, there is no difference.in them in theſe regards 3 as 
lictlethere is beyou ſure between our eſtate atter death, and' our condition before our nativity: a 
very pretty and elegant ſpeech therefore it was of Arcefilaus the Philoſopher when he ſaid: This 
death (quoth he) which every man tearmerh evill,hath onepeculiar property by it ſelfe,of all other 
thingstharbe accounted ill; in that when it is prefenr,. jr never harmeth any man 3 only whiles it is 


Theſe verſes 
be unperfeR, 
andirſcemeth 
that Cicero, 
Tuſcul. 1.in 
tranſlating 
this ſt verſe, 
read itthus : 
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abſent and in expeRance it hurteth folk, And.im very trurch,many men chrough their folly and weak- 


nefſe, aid upon certaine {landerous calumniarions anffalſe furmiſes conceived againſt death, ſuffer 
themſelves rodie, becanſe(forſoorh)rhey would nordie.Very wellthereforeand aptly wrote the Po- 
et Epicharmus in theſe words: RIES ns | 
| - Thatwhich was kyit and joynedfaſt, 
Is looſed and diſſoly/d at laſt: ," _ 
" Each thing returns intothe ſame, 4 
Earth into earth, from whence it came © 
T he ſpirit up to heaven anon 3 ©. 
Wherefore what harme hzrein? juſt none, © 
h Creſphontesin one placeof Enripides, ſpeaking of Hercules ſaid: 
If under globe of earth,with thoſe he dwell, _ 
Being none have left, Iaid once in grave: | 
A man of him might ſay, and that right. well, 
That puiſſance and ſtrength he none can have. 
ntheend,you may thus infer: ey 
If under globe of earth with thoſe he dwell, my A 
Who being none, have left, laid once in grave * © 
A man of him might ſay.and that right well, 
Pas That ſenſe at «ll q paint, he can none have, 
generous and noble ſaying alſo was that of the Lacedzmonians: 
by: =. --» .Nowarewein vur yallaut prime, 
UBS Before as otherchadthiir time, 
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 Andafter us ſhall others flogre, 
But we ſhall never ſeethat houre, 
As alſo this : 
Now dead are they who never thought, 
That life or death were ſimple __ : 
But all their care was for to dy 
And livegas they fhould, honeſtly, 
Right excellegtalſo are thoſe verſes of Euripides,as touching them who endure long maladies: 
I hate all thoſe by meat and drink, 
ho to prolong their dates do think: 
By Magick art and ſorcery, 
The courſe of death who turne awry. 
Whereas they ſhould be glad and faine, 
When as they ſee it is but vaine 
Of earthto live uponthe face, 
For youngersthanto quit the place, | 
As for Merope in pronouncing theſe manlike and magnanimons words, ſhe moveth the whole thez: 
ter to this conſideration of her ſpeeches, when ſheſaith ; | 
I am not th' only mother left, 
Who of faire children am bereft 3 
Nor yet a widdow am I alone, 
Who my deare hu;band have forgone : 
For others infinite there be, 
Who have felt like calamitee, 
Unto this, a man may very aptly adjoine theſe verſes alſo : 
What is become ofthat magnificence? 
Where is King Crzſius with his opulence ? 
Or Xerxes, he whoſe monſtrous works it was, 
By bridge, the firth of Helleſpont to paſs? 
To Pluto now they are for ever gone, 
To houſes of moſt deep oblivion, | 
Their g0ods,and their wealth, together with their bodies are periſhed 3 howbeir, beleeve me,ſome 
will ſay ; many are movedperforce to weep and lament, when they ſee a yonng perſon die before 
due time ; and yerI aſſure you,this haſty and 1intimely death admitterh ſo ready conſolation, that 
even the meaneſt and moſt vulgar comicall Poers have ſeen into the thing,and deviſed good means, 
and effeRuall reaſons of comfort : for confider what one of them ſaith in this cale, to him that 
mourned and lamented for the unripe and unſeaſonable death of a friend of his, in theſe words; 
If thou hadſt known for certaineythat thy friend 
Who now is dead;ſhould have been Leſſed ay, 
Throughogt that conrſeof life which was behind, 
In caſe the gods had ſtaid his dying day , 
His death had been untimely,I would ſay: 
But if long life;ſhould bring him griefes incurable, 
To hin haply was deathythan thou more favourable, 
Seeing then uncertaine it is whether the iſſue andend of this life will be expedient unto a man3 and 
; whether he ſhall bedelivered and excuſed thereby from greater evils, orno ; we ought not totake 
ones death ſo heavily, as if we had utterly loft all choſe things which we hoped for, and prom 
our ſelves by his life to enjoy 3 and therefore methinks that Amphiarays in a certaine Tragedy of 
Poer, did nor impertinently and without good purpoſe comfort the mother of Archemorus, Who 
rooke itto the heart, and grieved exceſſively, that her ſon a young infantdiedſo long before the 0 
dinary time: for thus he faith unto her: F< OF 
No man there is of womans body born, 
But in his daies much travel he doth beare: 
Children ſome die the parents long beforn, 
And are by them enterred: thenthey reare 
And get young babes, for thoſethat buried were: 
Loſtly,themſclves into the graves do fall, 
| This is the conrſe,thes is & cu of all, 
Yet men for them do weep and ſorrow make, 
Whoſe bodies they on biere to earth do ſend, 
Although intruth a way direft they take, 
As eares of corne full ripezwhich downward bend, 
As ſome begin.ſo others makes an end, | 
Why ſhould men grieve and figh: at natureslore? WnRr 
What muſt.(hall be;thinke it not hard therefore, Xx " 
In ſum, every man ovghr both in meditation within himlelfe, andin earneſt diſcourſe _ 
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others; roholdghis for certaine 3 that the longeſt life is nor beſt,, bur rather the molt vertuous : for, 
neicher he that pljeth moſt upon a lure or citerne, is commended for the cunningelt muſician ; no 
more than he who pleadeth longeſt, 1s heid the moſt eloquent Orator; nor he that fitreth concinu- 
ally archebelmeis praiſed for the beſt Pilor ; but they thar:do beſt, deſerve the Freacent commenda- 
tion: for weare nor. to mealuro goognel by the length of time, bur, by vertue, by convenieft pro- 
portion and meaſure of ail words and deeds : for this 1s'that amiable beauty which is efteemed hap- 
pip this world, and pleaſing to the gods; which is the reaſon that. che Poets have left untous 1n 
icing thar the mot excellent worthies or demygods,and ſuch (as by their ſaying) were begotten 
by o0ds, changed this their mortail life, and departed before they were o1d:for even he 

Pe, ©, Who wasof mighty Jupiter, axd Phabus loved Left, 

Ws , Permined was not long to livezand in old age toreſt. SN 
For this we alwaies ſee, that ordinarily the maturity of yeares, and the ſame well employed, ispre- 
ferred before old age and long life : for thus we repute thole trees and plants belt, which in leaſt time 
heare moſt fruit 3 as alſo thoſe 1111ng creatures which inlittle ſpace yeeid greateſt profic and com- 
modity tomans life : furrhetmore, little difference you ſhall find be:ween ſhort time and long, in 
compariſon of erernity ;for that a thouſand, yea, and ten thouſand yeares according to Simonides, 
are no more than a very prick, orrathed the ſmalleſt indivifible portion of a prick, jn retpe& of 
char which is infinite, Weread in hiſtories that there be certaine livirg creatures abour the land of 
Pontus, whoſe life is comprized within the compaſle of one day'; forinthe morning they are bred, 
by noone they are in their vigour and at beſt, and in theevening they are old, and end their lives: 
would not theſe creatures thinke you, if they had the ſoule of man, ard that uſe of reaſon which 
we have, feelethe very fame paſſions that we do, it the like accidents befell unto them ? Certes, 
thoſe that died before noone, would miniſter occaſion of mourning and weeping ; but ſuch as 
continued all day tong ſhould be reputed happy, Well, our. life Mould be meaſured by vertvie, - and 
nat by continuance of time 3 ſo that we are toeſteeme ſuch exclamiations as theſe, fooiſh, and full 
of vanity : Oh, great great pitty, that he wastakenaway {o young z it ought not to have been that 
he ſhould die yer: and who is hethat dare ſay 3 "This or that ought? But many things elſe have 
been, are, and ſhall be done hereafter, which ſome man might ſay, ought not to have been done : 
howbeit. come we are not into this life for to preſcribeLaws, bur rather ro obey thoſe Laws which 
aredecreed and ſer doyyn already by the gods,who governe the world,and the ordinances of deſtiny 
md me prorience.. IE 7 

'But to proceed,thoſe whoſo much deplore and lament the dead,do they ir for love of chemſelves;, 
orfor their ſake who are departed ? Tf in regard of their own ſelves, for that they find how they are 
deptived of ſore pleaſure or profit,or elſe diſappojnted of ſupport in their old age, which they ho- 
ped to teceiveby thoſe who are departed ? Surely this were bur a {mall occaſion, and no honelt pre- 
rence of lamentation 3 for that ir ſeemerh they Bewaile not rhe dead perſons,but thelofle oftho'e 
commodities which rhey expe&ed from them : but in caſethey grieve inthe behalte of thoſe that be 
gone ont of this world, ſoon will they ſhake off their ſorrow, if_they be perſwadedand beleeve, 
chat after death they feele noill ; and obey they will that ancientand wile ſentence, which reacheth 
usto extendas much as we can all good things, butro draw in and reſtraine thoſe that be 11]: now if 
ſorrow 15 to be counted good, we ought to augment and encreaſe the ſame as much as poſſibly we 
can: but if weacknowledge it (as it iSindeed) to be navghr. we are to ſhorten and diminiſh it, as 
much as we may,yca.and to aboliſh it quirif ir lie in our power:and that this may be eafily effected, 
1c appearcth by the precedent. of ſuch aconſolation as this : Weread that a certaine ancient Philo- 
{opher went upona timeto vikt Queen 4r/;noe,who mourned and lamented much for a ſon of hers 
lately departed this life : and to her heuſed theſe or ſuchlike words : Madam,at what timeas Ju- 
p:ter dealt among theperty gods,voddefles, and otherheavenly wights,certaine honour; anddigni- 
ties. it Chanced that dame Sorrow Masnot preſent amons the reſt: bur after that rhe difiributionand 
dole was made. ſhe alſo came in place and preſented her ſelfe, craving of Japiter het part of honour 
as well as the Other: Jupiter being thus driverito his ſhifts, ſorthat he had divided and given away 
allbefore. not having any thing elſe to beſtow, gave unto her the honour which is done unto thoſe 
thatbe departed thislife, to wit, teares. plaints, and lamencations : as other petty gods andgoddeſ- 

les thereforeglovethoſe who honour them, and none elſe; even ſo ( poodLady ) Sorrow ? if you 
. Make nctmuch of her,and give her divinehonour ) will not come neare unto you ; bur in cafe you 
worthip and honour her durifully with thoſe prerogatives which he allotted unto her. to wit, wee- 
pine wailing,and lamentations.,ſh ewill aft&and love you, ſhe will haunt you, yea, ſhe will alway 
ra ang matter unto youzthat ſhe may be continually honoured by you, This device of the Philo» 
opner wonderfully wrought with the woman, and perſwaded her in ſuch ſortzasſheftaied her 


Plans.gare over her weeping.and caſt off all her ſorrow Cr Rn 
+ - ord.a man may deale in this wiſe with one that is inſorrow,and demand of him : Whe- 
ou 


perſiſt Gill 3 minded one day to ceaſe this mourning,and make an end of pitious lamentation? or to 
Gian ha. ailidting and tormenting thy ſelfe as longas thou liveſt? For if thoucontinueall thy life 
city ch wo. oloroys arguiſh, thou wilt procure and bringupon thy {elſe perſe& miſery and infeli- 
meaneſ 3 X joneſ degree, through thyeffeminare ſoftngfſe and teebleneſle of heart ; bur if thou 
etimes a © 1ength to change this fit, and talay all mourning aſide, why doſtnor thou begin 
anarelo]ve out of hand, to bedelivered ſrom'rhis miſery at once ? for look whart reaſons. 


on. 


ou 


and 
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and meanes thou art to uſe hereafter, for tobefreed from theſe paines and perplexities; bythe hep 


"of cheſame thou maieſt preſerit]y be quir of this unhappy plight and ſtate wherein thou art, x1 ; 


it fareth in our bodies, the ſooner that we nd away the crafie indiſpoſitions and maladiestheregf 
the berter it is for'us ; even ſo it is n the diſeaſes and paſſions of the ſoule ; thar therefore, whic? 
thou art minded and diſpoſed to yeeld unto Jong time, give forthwith unto reaſon, unto literatyre 
and knowledge diſcharge thy ſelte (I ſay, andthat with ſpeed) of theſe calamities which lows 
viron and compaſſe thee round abour, Bur haply you willſay,I never thoughtthat this wouldhys, 
befaln unto me, neitherdid I io much as doubr any ſuchthing: yeaz but you ought to cal er 
afore-band ; you ſhould long time before have conſidered and medirared of the vanity, weakenef: 
andinſtability of mans affaires ; by which meanes you had nor been ſurpriſed as you are, nor taken 
ſo unprovided,as by ſome ſudden incurſion of enemies, Very well andjwiſely therefore it ſeemeth, 


* that noble Theſes in Exrip:d:s was prepared and armedagainſt all ſuch accidents of fortune, when 


4 


herhus ſaid . 
According as 4 wiſe man'once me taught, 
I did in mind all miſeries forecaſt; 
And namely,how'l might be overcaught 
With bitter ſþight ; and not to ſit ſo faſt 
In native ſoileybut forc'dto fly at laſt: 
Untimely death of wife, of child,of friend, 
' How ſoone might hap, full croſſe unto my mind, 
In ſumyl did misfort unes manifold 
Efiſoones propoſe andſet before mineeyes, 
* Toth' end that I acquainted thus of old 
Wuh ſuch fore-caſts, might ſoone learne to deSþiſe, 
And ſet naught bj adverſe calamities : 
For no miſchance,or fortune overthwart, 
Could now be ſtrange,and nip.meto the heart, 

But thoſe who are effeminate, baſe-minded, ang not exerciſed before-hand in ſuch premeduai- 

ons. never pluck up their ſpirits,nor ſettheir minds to deliberate and conſult as touching any honeſt 
or profitable courſe » but ſuffer themſelves to breake our into extremities and mileries remedileſſs 
affii&ting and puniſhing their harmeleſſe bodies, and as Alceus was wont to ſay, forcing themto 
be ſick with them for company, which ailed nought before, And therefore P/ato ( in my conceit ) 
gavea very wiſe admonition : That in ſuch caſualties and miſchances as theſe, we ſhould be quiet; 
as well for that it is uncertain whether it be good or ill for them whoſe death we ſeeme to lament; 
as alſo, becauſe there canno good enſue unto us by tuch penſiveneſſe and ſorrow : for this is cer- 
r1inez That as ſage conſultation in a mans ſelfe (as touching that which 1s hapned already)dothre. 
move ſorrow 3 ſo griefe impeacheth wiſecounſell, which. would have a man to employ and accom- 
modateall his affaires and occurrences the beſt way hecan 3 like as inplaying at the tables,to diſpoſe 
ſo of his caſt and chance wharſoever,as may moſt ſerve to winthe game, | 

If it be our hap therefote, to ſtumble and catch a fall, by the crooked aſpeCt of adverſe fortune,ne 
muſt not do as little childcen,who laying their hands upon that part which is hurt, fall a pulingor 

ſetting vp a cry 3 bur apply our minds preſently to ſeek for remedy 3 to ſerthatupright, which isfaln; 
ro recigie that which 1s out of frame,by help of good medicines ; and in one word, toput away all 
moanes and lamentations, $ = OT : 

Certes,it is reported, that he ( whoſoever he was) that ſet down Laws and Statutesto theLyc:- 
ans ordained exprefſely ; Thar whenloerer they were diſpoſed ro mourne and lament, they ſhoull 
be araied in womans apparell ; as giving them thereby to nnderſtand, that to weepe and walle,Wis 
bura feminine:and ſer: ile paſſion, nothing at all befitting grave perſons, welldeſcended, or honelil 
broughr vp : for (to ſay a truth )ro weep and waile thus, is meere womaniſh, and bewraieth abi 
and abject miyd: and like as women ordinarily be more prone and forward thereto thanmen3 (0 
Barbarians rather than Greeks ; and the worſe ſort of people are given thereto morethanthebeter 
alſo, if you go thorowallbarbarous nations, you ſhall norfind thoſe who are moſt haughty-mt- 
ded and magnanimous.or carry any generofity of ſpirit inthem, ſuch as be the Almans or Gaulsat- 
died hereunto; bur Eeyprians.Syrians,Lydians.and ſuch other ; for ſome of theſe by report)uleto 
g0 down intocollow caves within the oround, and there hide themſelves for many daies together, ' 
and nor ſo much as ſee the light of the ſun, becauſe (forſooth) the dead party whom they moumefor 
is deprived thereof, In which regard, [oz the TragicallPoet having ( as it ſhould ſeeme) heard of 
{uch fooleries bringerh in upon the Rage a woman ſpeaking inthis wiſe; | 

Come forth am I,now at the laſt, 
Your nurſe and childrens governeſſe, 
| Out of deep caves,where ſome daies paſt, 

T kept i balefull heavineſs, Ir 
Others there be alſo Sftbele Barbarians, who cut away ſome parts, and diſmember themſc VS, 
ſ11t rheir own noſes,crop their eares, miſuſe and disfigure the reſt of theirbodies, chinkingt0 gratl- 
fic the dead indoing thus,if they ſeeme to exceed all meaſure, and that moderation whic igaceoe- 
ding to nature, There are beſides, who reply upon us} and ſay,That they thipke we ought not £0 yy 


* 
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and lament for every kind of death, bur only in regard ofthoſe that die betore their time; for that 
they have NOT as YEL raſted of thoſe things which are eſteemed bleſſings in this life, to wit, the joyes 
of marriage, the benefit of literatureand learning, the perfeRtion of yeares, themannagement of 
Common-weale, honours, and dignities ; for theſe be the points that they ſtand upon,and grieve 
moſt who loſe thelr friends or childrenby untimely death.forthat they be diſappointed and fruſtrate 
of their hopes before the time 3 1gnorant altogether that this haſty and overipeedy death, in regard 
of humane nature,diftererh nothing at allfrom others: forlike as in the returne to our common na- 
rive Countrey) which is neceflarily impoſed upon all, and from which no man is exempted, ſome 
march before, others follow after, and all at length meet at one andthe iame place; even ſointia- 
velling this journey of fata!l deſtiny, thoſe that 2rrive latethither, gaine no more advantage than 
they who ate chither come betime : now 1f any untimely or haſty death were naught ſimply, that 
of lictle babes and infants thar ſack the breſt, and cannot ſpeake,or rather ſuch as be newly born were 
work ; and yet their death we beare very well and patiently,whereas we take their departure more 
heavily,and tO the heart, who aregrown to lome good yeares, and all through the vanity of ourfoo- 
liſh hopes; whereby we imagine and promile to ourſelves afſuredly, that thoſe who have. pro- 
ceded thus far, be palt the wort, and are ike to continne thus, in a good and certaineeſtate, Tt 
chen the prefixed terme of mans life were the end of twenty yeares, certes, him that came to be 
fiteen yeares old We would not judge unripe fordearh, bur thinke that he had attained to a com- 
petent age 3 and as for him who had accompliſhed the full time of rwenty yeares, or approached 
neare thereto we would account him abſolute happy, as having pertormed a moſt bleſſed and per- 
et life : bur if the courſe ot our life reached ont to two hundred yeares, he whochanced to dye 
at one hundred yeares end, would be thought by us ro have died too ſoone; andno doubt his 
untimely death we would bewaile and lament. By theſe reaſongrherefore, and thoſe which herero- 
fore we have alledged, it is apparant, thateventhe death which we call untimely, ſoone admitterh 
conſolation, and a man may beareit patiently ; for this is cerraine, that Troilus would have wept 
leſſe ; yea.even Priammus himſelte ſhould have ſhed fewerteares,jn caſe he had died ſooner; at what 
time as the Kingdom of. Troy flouriſhed, or whiles himſelte was in that wealthy eſtate; for which 
helamented ſo much 3 which a man may evidently gather by the words which he gave to his ſon 
Heftor,when he admoniſhed & exhorted him to retire from the combate which he had with Achit- 
les in theſe yeries: Retwrne my ſon within theſe wals,that thor: from death maieſt ſave 

The Try inmen and women bothylet not Achilles have 
Of the that honour ,as thy life ſo ſweet totake away, 
By vittory in ſingle fight,and haſte thy dying day : 
Have pitty yet my ſon of mes thy wofull aged ſire, 
Ercthat my wits and ſenſes faile whom Jupiter in ire 
Will elſe one day at th* endof this my old and wretched yeares, 
Conſume with miſerable death, out-werne and ſpent with teares, 
As having many objetts ſeene of ſorrow and hearts priefe 3 
My ſons c ut ſhort by edge of ſword, who (hould be my reliefe 3 
My aanghters trail'd by baire of head, cnd raviſh'd in my ſight 3 
Z1y Pullace raz/d, their chambers ſackt, wherem I took delight: 
And ſucking babesfrom mothers breſt pluckt, aud their branes daſh'dout 
Againſt the ſtones of pavement hard, lie ſprawling all about : 
When enemy with ſword in handyin heat of bloudy heart 
SI a't kavock make : and then my ſelfe at loſt muſt play my part : 
Wiom whenſome ene by dint of ſmord,or launce of dart from far, 
Hath quite bereft of vitall breath,the hungry dogsſhall arre 
About my corps,aud at my gates hale it and drag along, 
Gnawing the fleſh of hoary head,andgrifled chin among, 
Mangling beſides the privy parts of me a man ſo old, 
Unkindly loine,a ſpcitarle moſt pitious to behold, 
Thus ſpake the anedfather though, and pluckt from head above 
His haires milk- white, but all theſe words did HeRor nothing move, 
- Praga han. many examples of this matter prelented unto your eyes,you areto think and con - 
way ok _ ſelfe.thatdeath doth deliver andpreſerve many men from great and grievous calami- 
We rg . ich withour all doubt chey ſhould havefaln, if they had lived longer: But for to avoid 
aa hs will omit the reſt.and arisfie my ſelfe with thoſe that are related already, as being ſuffici- 
Fakes, X : and ſhew,that we onghr not to breake out beſide nature,and beyond meaſure into vain 
Fes weneſe lamentations. which bewray nothing elſe but baſeand feeble minds, -Craxtor 
nifter aciah er by wont to ſaysThat to ſuffer adverſity cauſeleſſe, was no ſma]l eaſement to all fi- 
relon Dy ot fortune: but Iwouldrather ſay, That innocency is the greateſt and mot ſove- 
gs teas tO take away theſenſe of all dolour in adverſity: Morcover, the love and affeQion 
og navy one whois departed,confiſteth nor in affliting and puniſhing our ſelves 3 bur in 
che lO himſo beloved of us: now the profit and pleaſure that we are ableto performefor 
wen Pres: on out of the world, is the honour that we give unto them by celebrating cheir 
"als 3 for no good man deſeryeth to be mourned and beyailed ; bur rather to - _ 
rate 
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brared with praiſe and commendation: He is not worthy of ſorrow andlamentarion,byr ofanho. 
nourable and glorious remembrance 3 he requireth notteares asteſtimonials of griete ang dolour : 
bur honelt ofterings,and civill oblations :f1t be true, thathe who 1s gone out of this world, doth 
partake a more divine and heavenly condition of life, as being delivered fromthe ſeryirydegs this 
body.and the infinite cares, perplexities, and calamities which they mult needs endure, whoabid: 
in this morrallliſe, untill ſuch timeas they have run rheir race, and periormedtheprefixed cgy;fe,; 
this life, which nature hath not granted unto us for to be perpetuall,bur according to theLay; offa- 
raildeffiny hath given to every onein ſeverall proportion, Such therefore as be wiſe ang wel Min- 
ded, ovghtnorin ſorrow and griefe for theirtriends departed, to paſle beyond the bounds 2ng l- 
mits of nature, and in vaine plaints and barbarous lamentations forget a meane, and neyer knoy 
make anend ; expeCtingthat which hath befallen ro many betore them, who have been ſo fi; nb 
in heavineſle and melancholy, that before they had done lamenting, they havefiniſhedtheir daies 
and ere thiey could lay oft the mourning habir for the funerals ofothers;they have been ready eng 
ſelves to be carried forth to their unhappy ſepulchre : inſomuch as theſorrows which they entertaj 
ned for the death of another.and the calamities proceeding from theirown folly,have been bikes 
rogerther with them ſo as a man might very well and truly ſay of thcm as Homer did: 
Whiles they their plaints and ſorrows made, 
Darke- night over-ſpread them with her (hade, 
And therefore in ſuch caſe we are eitloones thus to ſpeake unto our lelves, and reaſonin this man. 
ner: What? ſhall wemakeanend once ? or rather never ceaſe ſo long as we live ? bur (ill keepa 
weeping and wailing as we do? For I aflure you, to thinke 'that torrow ſhould never end, were 
point of extreame folly, conf.dering chat oftentimes weleeeven thoſe, who of all others take or 
and fare molt impatiently in their fits of oriete and heavineſle, become (10 proceſle of time) ſo wel 
appeaſed,that even at thoſe rombs and monuments where they pitiouſly cried out and knockrthei 
breſts.they mer afterwards ſolemnly to make magnificent feaſts, with mufick, minſtrelfie,and all the 
meanes of mirth that might be deyiſed, Iris the property therefore of a mad man, and cne beret 
of his wits, to reſolve ard ſer down with himlelfero dwell evermorein ſorrow, and nor tooire ir 
over: bur if men thinke and reckon, thatit will ceaſeatlevgrh and paſſe away, by occaſion of fome- 
thing that may occur, let themcaſt this withall, that ſpace of time will ( after a ſort) doit: for thy 
' which once is done, cannot by God himſelfe beundon: and therefore that which now is hapned 
contrary to our hope and expeCtation, 1s a ſufficient proofe and demonſtration of that whichi; 
wont to befall unto mariy others by thedame meanes, How then ? Is not this a thing thatweare 
able to comprehend by learnivg and diſcourſe of reaſon in nature? to wit: | 
T he earth is full, and ſea likewiſe, | 
Cf ſundry evils and miſeries, 
As alſo: 
Such miſchicfes aye. and ſtrange calamitics, 
AC aaily 04C after anther ſent 
Tomortall men by tatall deſtinies 3 
The skie it ſelfe 15 not thereof exempt, 
For nor only intheſe daics, but time out of mind many men(and thoje of the wiſer ſort Jharede-+ 
plored the mijeries of mankind. reputing life it ſelfe to be nothing elſe butpuniſhment ; and thene- 
ry beginning of mans birth and nativityzto be no better than woe and miſery. And Ar:ſtotle ſaith, 
That even Si/exus, when he was caught and taken captiie, pronounced as much unto King is, 
Bur foraſmuch as this matter maketh ſo well to our purpoſe, 1t were belt ro ſer down the vey 
words'of the ſaid Philoſopher 3 for in his book entituled, Exdemus, or Of the ſoule, thu; heath, 
Therefore (quoth he JO right excellent and'of allmen molt fortunate.as we efteeme the deadtotx 
bleſſed and happy,ſo we thinke that to make a lie or ſpeake evill of them is meere impiety, andan 
intolerable abuſe offered unto them, as being now tranſlated into a far betterand more excellent 
condition than before : which opinion and cuttome in our Countrey is{o ancient and of ſuchantr 
quity, that no man living knoweth either the time when it firſt began, or the firſt author there), 
who brought it in:but from all eternity thiscultome hath been among us obſerved for a Law,Mete- 
over, you know tull well the old ſaying, that from time to time hath run currant ineverymans 
mouth : And what is that ? quoth he : then the other preſently inlerred this anſwer, and ſaid, That 
ſimply it was beſt, not to be born ar all, and to die better than to live: and hereto have accorded 
and given teſtimony the very gods themſelves, and namely. unto King Midas, who having in chaſe 
and hunting(upona time) taken Si/czs,demanded of.him,what was beſt for man? and what it Wi 
chata manſhould wiſh for & chuſe above al! things in the world ? Ac the firſt he would makenoat- 
ſwer, but kept filence, and gave not ſo much as a word, untill ſach time as Afidas importuned 2 
urged him by all means ; ſo as at length(ſeeinghimſelte compelled even againſt his will) he brake ont 
into this ſpeech, and ſaid unto him, O generation of {mall continuance ! O ſeed of laboriousand 
painfull deſtiny! O iflue of fortune, wrerched and miſerable ! Why force you me to ſay thatunto 
yon, which it were better for you to be ignorant of ? For that your life is lefle dolorous and rke- 
ſome,when it hath no kno wledge at all of her own calamities; bur ſo It i5,that men by nomeans can 
have that which 6mply is bet, nor bepartakers of that which ismoſt excellent : for belt 1t had been 


forallmen and women both, never to haye been borne at all ; the nextro ir, 2nd indeed cal 
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cpalapd chit after gne 45, born.$0 that yrappeareth plainly;that'Silerus:j and bronowns. 
My Ly AILCDONG 35 VOLN, | th plainly;that S;le-us:jndged andpronowun- 
bo con Ng the deadto be better then of the living, For the oofof het conclufion,ten 
| chouſand ſepLences and examples\there be, and fen:thouland more upon the head of them, which 
may be alled ed: but needleſle it were, to diſcourſe farther:ofthis point,.! and tnake more words 
thereot, Well then : we ought not tolament. the death. of.young folk, in'this regard, thar they be 
deprived ofthoſe bleſſings and benefits which mendo enjoy by long life : for uncertain it is (as we 


hare ſhewed often times be: ore) whether they be deprived of good things, or delivered fronbad ; 
onſdeting thatin mans iite there be far more {orzows then: joyes ;and thoſe (as ſew as they be)we 
*t with much pains, great travel, and many cares ; whereas calamities add evils come eafily unto 
* vs; inſoruch (asſ{ome men ſay)they bexound and united cloſe, and following aptly one upon an- 
other; whereas good things be ſeparated.and disjoined, infomuchas. hardly they meet togethet ar 
the very end ofmans lie: and therefore it ſeemeth that we forget our lelves : foras Eyrip;idet ſairh'3« 
"Not only worldly goods dre nat+, MIIITE Ga | 
Proper to men when they are got, \\ WED 
but notany thing elle whatſoever 3 and thexetore ofall ſuchthings weare.thus to ſay: 
The goas have all in rightful propertieg«u.n nn Oe 
And under them, at will we tenantoobeg nt OT a dt 
. To hold aud uſethe ſame,;ſome mare ſome leſſes" TID 3.13,  02v 4133007 
POS ur they leaſe er quis te dufpalſeſex bt S068 0, 10 gatonitors 4 ot egha 
We ought,nat therefore to, be,grievedand.dijcontented, if chey yedemand ufus chat which they 
havelent andpur into our hands, only for alittle while ; for eventhe banquets" themſelves (as'we 
were wont oftentimes to ſay) are not diſpleaſed or offended when they be called unto, or conlirain- 
ed to render and give up thoſeſtocks of money that have been committed unto them, if they be 
honeſt wen) apþ wellminded: for a man may hy.good rightſay unto thoſe who' are unwillingto 
redeliver the 


ame: Haſt thou forgotten that, thou didit receive:theſe moneys to repay again? And 
che very ſame may. beapplyeduntoall mortal men: for we have our lifear God&hands, whovpon 
afatal neceſſity, have lent and left the ſame unto us 3 neither is there any time fore-ier or prefixed, 
within which we ought to yeeld the ſame; no more then the foreſaid banquets are limitted ro tome 
2ppointedday,on which they axe bound todeliver up thoſe Rocks of money whic h be pur into their 
hands ; bur unknown and, uncertain it is when they ſhall becalled unto,for ro render the ſametothe- 
owners, He therefore who is exceeding muth diſpleaſed and angry. when he perceiverh hitnieife 
readyto die; or when his childrgn have changed this life; 1s itnor evident that he hath forgotten, 
both that himſelfeis a man, and alſo that he begar children mortal? for ſurely itis nopart of a man 
- whoſe underſtanding is clear and entire, to be ignorant inthis point, namely that a man is a morral 
 creature,orthat he is born upon this condition;once to die: and rheretore it dame Niobe,according 
as fables recount unto us, had been always furniſhed with this opinionand ſetled reſolution; Thar 
| The flomey of age ſhe ſhould not aie: © - Dt Z 
E njoy, nor children (ee alway Wy, 
About her freſh, in number many, 
To keep her ever company :.-1.. | 
, Nor ſweet [un-ſhine cortinually 
\._._ Behold, until thatſhe muſt dies © BD: EET 
ſhe wonld never have fared ſo, and fallen into ſuch deſpair, as to defire tobe ont of the world, for 
the unſupportable burden of her calamity, and evento conjure the gods forto ferch her away, and 
plungeher into moſt horrible deftru&ions, Two rukes and precepts there are writren in the Temple 
of Apollo, at D-1phos, which ef all others be moſt neceſlaty for mans life : the oneis ; Know thy ſelte : 
and the other ; Too much-of nothing : for oftheſe twaindepend all other lefons, and theſe rwo 
accord and ſound very well together ; for it ſeemeth thar the one doth declaretheother, and con- 
tantneforce and efficacy one of the other ; forin this rule, Know thy ſelfe, is compriſed z Nothing 
toomich: likewiſe in this, a man doth comprehend the knowledge of himſelfe: and therefore lo: 
_ the Poet ſpeaking of theſe ſentences, ſaith thus 3 vn —_ 
Know thy ſelfe 3 a word but ſhort, 
Implies a work not quickly done, 
Of allthe gods and heavenly ſort 
And; Nonegkills thereof but Jove alone, | 
nc Pinder writethin this wife zo 
Bt .: Thisſentence brief Nothing exceſſively, * 

- Who F .*. Wiſe men haveprais dalmaysexceedingly.'' * HEEL ES ARE 
Dat oe e therefore ſetterhalways before the eyes of his mind theſe rwo precepts, andholdeth 
6 pr ok reverenceas the Oracles of Apollo deſerve, heſhall be able ro apply chem eaſily unto 
n nad _ and occurrents of humane life,and to bear all things modeſtly as it becometh;both ha- 
an{ ©gard to his own nature, and alſo endeavouritgneitherto mount up-too 4 oor pride 

in-glory; "for any ha py fortune thar may befal, nor yetbe dejeted and caſt « 
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NG th ing ap amentation 9pon infirmity of fortune, or rather of the mind, or by 
ear of death imprinte 


reaſon of that inbred 


deeply in our hearts for want of knowledge and'good 
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afderation of that which is ordinary, and cuſtomably hapned in-mans life, eicher throuph necer 
ny or cules to the decree oflatal deſtiny, Notable-is that precept of the Pyrhagoregr _ 
: |  Whatpart thonhaſt of griefe and wo, which #nto man vs ſem, on 
2 We By band of God, take well in worth, andſhew no diſcontent, 
And the tragical Poet Kſ[chylus ſaid very well: HS © | 
Wy  Wiſemen and vertuous in all wo'and diſtreſſe, =-4\ 
Fr Againſt God will not murmur more or leſſe. ; \ 
ppides: Lords bog bo 247 TY k 
Ae Ta The man who yeelds unto neceſſity, 
well thilled i5in true divinity 3 
. And ſuch we count, andnot nnworthily 
| T o bear themſelves among men moſt wiſely, 
\ndin another place: | 
_ F Who knowesthe way, whatever doth befall 
With patience meckly to ſuffer all; 
In my conceit, he may be thought right well, 
Invertue and wiſedom all men to excel, 

Bur contrariwiſe, moſt meninthe worldcomplain and grumble atevery thing ; and whatſoever 
fallerh our crofle and contrary to their hope and expeRarion ; they imagine the ſame to proceed 
always from the malignicy offortune and the gods; which is the reaſon thatin all accidents they 
weep, waile, andlament 3 yea, aud they blame their own ſroward and adyerſefortune : Unto whom 
wemay very well and with great reaſon replyin this manner ; 

| No Godit 15, nor heavenly might, 

T hat works thy wo, andall this ſpight, 
but even thine own ſelfe, thy folly and errorproceeding from rms: and upon this faleper- 
ſwaſion and erroneous opinion It 15,that theſemen complain of all ſorrs of death; for if any ofeis 
friends chance todie in a forraign Country, they fetch a deep figh in his behalfe, and cry out, ſay- 
ing: 
: Alas poor wretch, wo's me fox thee; that neither father tine, 

| Nor mother deer ſhall preſent be, to cloſe thy ightleſſe cine, 
Dieth he in his own nativeſoil, andinthe preſence of father and mother? they mourn andlamen, 
fot that being taken out of their hands, he hath lefrunto them nothing elſe behind, but a deep im- 
preſſion of grief, in ſeeinghim die before their eyes: Is it his hap to-depart our of this worldin {i 


lence, and without giving any charge of ought concerning him or them ? then they cry ontamiin 
apd break forth noche words 3 he did Homer: ; WY ; 
| Alas the while, that no wiſe ſpeech and leſſonthou me gave, 

Which while my breath and life doth laſt, Iſhould remembred have, © 
Again, ifhe delivered any words uncothem atthe hour of his death, they will evermoreharethe 
ſame in their mouths to kindle a new and refreſh their forrow : went he ſuddenly, and never bade 
his ſriends farewel, when be departed ;they lament and ſay: That he was raviſhed away, and fot- 
ciblyrakenfromthem: if he languiſhed, and was long in dying, then'they fall a complaining, an 
give our, that he conſumed and pined away,enduring much pain before he died : to beſhortevery 
occaſion and circumſtance wharſoever, 1s enough to ſtir vp their grief,and miniſter matter tomiir- 
tain ſorrowful plaints, And who bethey who have moved and brought inall theſe our-cries and 
lamentations, bur Poets, and even Homer himſelfe, moſt of all other, who is the chief and Prince 
the reſt, who in thisgmanner writeth.: t | 

| Like as a father, in the fire of woful funerals, 

Burning the bones of his young ſon, ſoon after his eſpouſals, 

Sheds many tears for grief of mind, and weepeth bitterly: 

T he mother likewiſe (tender heart ) bewailes him piteouſly: 

Thus he by his untimely death, beth parents miſerable, 

Aft with ſorrows manifold, and woes untxplicable : 
Bur all this while it is not certain whether it be well and rightly done, to make this ſorrow; for - 
ſee what followeth afterwards: 

He was their only ſon, and born to them intheir old age, 

Sole heir of all, and to enjoy a goodly heritage, 
And who knoweth, or isableto ſay, whether God in his heavenly providence, and fathetly carrof 
mankind, hath taken ſome out of the world by untimely death, foreſecing the calamities and mile- 
ries which otherwiſe would have hapned unto then?and the 


refore we oughtto think that nothily 
is befalled them, which may be ſuppoſed odious orabominable, - D | 


| For nothing grievousthought may be, 

| Woich commeth by neceſſtie, 

Nothing (I ſay) that hapneth ro many eicher by primitivecanſe immediately, 
as well inthis.regard;that often times moſt kinds of death 
ties,and excuſe Sams 

born, andtor others, to 


of by conſequtce 
YeS MO preſerve men from fads Few advert 
reater mileries; as alſo forthatir is expedient for ſome,nevertohavebe® 
teintheir very birch; forſome, alittle after rhey beencred inco thus = 


_ for the death of bis Somne. © 


—— 
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"for others again, when they are in their flo —— 
cheicage: all which ſorts of death, in LO and grown to the vety heipht an __ 
knowing at whatſoever proceedeth tpn ns ne menare-to Be. —_ x of 
reaſon would, that being well taught and inſtruc Rs cannot bly rt wy 1 g00d part! 
themſelves, how thoſe whom wethink to have be : Foes ſhould confider and envy DEN 
ty, go before us but a little white; for even the Iv en deprived of their life befo PIanate with 
no more then the very minute and poin : - longeſt lite that'is, cn be rode full marutt- 
of them who mourned and conan, For time, 1n comparifonof infinite eterifi but ſhort, ad 
ol riod and gained heel within a white have gone afterrho! ty : alſo, char my 
chemſelves: whereas, ſeeing the rime of word 3 onely they havein ne he. they be- 
ſhould not conſume our ſelves with heavy Ivy ATT. here in this life is {6 extend; wr i 
rable paines, evento the puniſhing of our poor bo ſadnefſe, nor in moſt emlappy f ing ſhorr, we 
arive to Cake a better and more humane poor bodies withinjurious miſuſe 0 oc and rhiſe- 
"— norreadyco be penſive nas gn o_ life, in converfifig civilly i = _ ournd 
burracher withſuch as are willing ado v ſtirnp out ſortow and oriefe afte ofe petſons who 
generous and grave kind of conſolatio gre cake away, or dittiiniſh our h C a Aatteripg fort 
which Hor by way df comfort deli _ VC ought ro have ever in mind eaviheſſe, with ſome 
Unhappy nag goon _ his wite Awdronathe, ys ht verſes 1h Homer, 
. » ao wot my Feart vex #2 Ag ne: 
gh as ſhorten ſhall my rude trus.g wry. i _ 
* this(1[ſay) Androthiache, that fatal d _—_— will : 
| 0 per{or, . | effi 
And of this fatal deſtiny my yk back prandr avoid can poſſitly, 
No ſooner out of mothers wo $N another place : 
© Batdeſti womb, are babet brought forthe + 
Theſe and ſuchlike Wei dy _—_ —— pi re light, 
befree from this fooliſh heavineſs rp tranny and imprint before-hand in onr minds;we ſhould 
0+ homie theterm ofout life b , anddelivered from all melancholy ; ddr minds,weThould 
_ much of, that we may paſſe rh ce _ _ which we ke tens , nr rin 
and doleful dumps, bur | : anquillity, ahd not } terefote to ſpare and 
riſh our own Ae FITS ren _— = areXofrreleed—arn,gppde go Poem, cares 
us. Moreover, it will not be ami promotethe wellfare ar > regard both toche- 
_ by great LLED ava ann ve” x _ and rem _—_— goot _ _ wo we with 
ted with like calamitt 7 netime uſed to our kinso]k Olearguments and tealons 
i mom ne Br way ofconſolation we _— whenthey were af £ 
Neither muſt we ſhew our ſelves o fir bendath _—_ of patience, and { nencinger Ay wr - __ 
appeaſe theſorrow of others, and nor be and faulty, as to have been ſafficiently | ,humancly, 
Mt: wei Seorkive paul orbe ableby cheremembtince of ch _ furniſhed for to 
nd medicinable drugs (as 2 ently to curethe anguiſh of our heart wi comforts, todo onrſelves 
5 _ were. ES, rene AY ith the ſoverai —_ 
Cos Bo ths were) of reaſon; and ſo mnch t s  ſoveraign retnedies 
a ini wn ge org ee palm we 
W- every mans mouth. pronouncerh t choly: for Where«= 
—_ elayes, and histimef wotel ronounceth thas much ' __ 
E Med nite dammage (I dint 4 ws 10 ſorrows lack, 
2 Mi{charged Nh. receive, who deferteth a! aaa! | 
fark thoſe ane ee, renner © cy affions of the WE. a_ ney off from day to day 
tyin bearing the death of ges who have ſhewed themſelves navnan] reforeis ro turn his eys 
Do m7, yon of their children: as for example, 4 magnantmous and of great genero- 
theſe dayes alſo inc thens, Dion the Syracuſian, and Kin - naxagoras the Clazomenian, Pericl 
death, by abowh _ paſt : of whom, Anaxagoras(a S ntigon"7, beſides many others : Koch i 
onto ror him newes theteof, even at wh read in hiſtoty) having heard ofhis ſors 
efhis ſpeech, and ; _— among his ſcholatsand diſci chats as he was diſputing in hackiral 
myſon a es aid no more bur rhus unto thoſe rn \, pauſeda while, and Rayed che coutſ 
fs 0 orcal may, And Pericler,whofor his Oy about him « Well I wit that I bes F 
ſoak Ka Pu inys, that is to. ſay, divine and O- ing eloquetice and excellent wiſdon ega 
, nlv ; bk . yo. AICUC WI om 
Ee EEE is 
ed within eigh | Ss n his two foris n$ matiner, as Prota- 
dos nie re Ke yl oh ma 
with tranquilli K patiently : for in tri ny lad countenance Or ne 
nn oe ite regen i pn; RES 
er re that D : cotnmodiry 3 
ha na pong he people; or mdungroy-— - y_ yur! but alſo ” og Wy _ wad 
one hers 09» eemed him valiant maonanimou i thns ſtoutlytotake this loſſe and oth £ 
Aior Prriderd to his own heart how he was us, and ofbectet courage then himſelfe ; _ 
| If heart, how he was woti to be tfoubled ar ge then himſelfe ; each 
emeacha 7, unnedmely afrer the report of both i ob 6d alfucted it ſuch accidents: 
2 White Ot Howers neverchelefſe peregrine nn depatture out ofthis wo 
tobe, mallezfolemne Orar; elefſe upon his head, after the i out ofthis world, 
Orarionto the people, prove the manner of his countrey, pl 
people, propounted trey, put ofi 
| © 6 2 900d and ſage counſels to the 
Athe- 
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Athenians, and incited them to war, Semblably Xenophon one ot the followers and familiarg of $% 
crates 3. when he offered ſacrifice one day unto the gods, being advertiled bycertain - 
rurnedfrom the baxel, thathis ſon Gry/l»s was flain 1n fight ; preſently pur off the garland wich 
was ,npon his head,” and demanded of them the manner of his death: .and -whenthey related yr, 
him.that he bare-himſelfe valiantly inthe field, and fighting manfully loſt his life, after he hag the 
killing of many:enemies 3 he took nolonger pauſe torto repreſſe the paſhon of his mindbythegic 
courſe of reaſon, -bat.atter alittle while, ſer the Coroner of flowers again upon his head, andye.. 
formed the ſoleninicy offacritice ; ſaying unto thoſeWho had brought thoſe tidings31 nexer 


unto the gods that my.ſop ſhould be ether immortal, or long lived;for who knoweth whetherthis 
mjghr. be expedient or no ? butthis rather was my prayer, thatthey would vouchlate him theerace 


to be agood man, and to loveandſerve his country well, the which 1s now come to paſſe accox. 
dingly.. Dio likewiſerhe Syracufian, when he was ſet one day in conſultation, and devitng wigh his 
friends, hearing a great noile within his houſe, anda loud outcry, demanded what it wasandyhey 
he heard the miſchance that hapned; to wit, that a ſon of his was fallen from the top of the hoy 

anddead with thefall 3 without any ſhew or fgn at all of aſtoniſhment ortrouble of mind, he com- 
manded that the breathlefſe corps ſhould be delivered unto women, ſorto be interred according ty 
the manner of the Country ; and asſpr himlelfe, he held on and continued the ſpeech thathe had 
begun unto his friends, Demoſthenesalſo the Orator is reported to have followed his Reps; after 
he had buried his onely and entirely beloved daughter, concerning whom, e/Eſchines thinking in 
reproachful wiſeto challenge her father, ſaid thus: This man within a feven-night after his daygh. 
ter was departed, before that he had movrned, or performed the due obſequies according tothe ac- 
cuſtomed manner ; being crowned witha chapler of lowers, and putting on white robes, ſacrif- 
ced an Ox unto the Gods, and thus unnaturally he made no reckoning of her that was dead, his 
only daughter, and ſhe that firſt called him father, wicked wretch that heis: This Rhetorician thug 
intending to accuſe and reproach Demoſthenes, uſed this manner of ſpeech, never thinking that in 
blaming him afrer this manner heprailed him, namely, inthat he rejected and caſt behind him all 
mourning, and ſhewed that he regarded the love unte his native country, more then the naturalaf- 
feftion and compaſſion to thoſe of his own blood, Asfor King Antigonus, when heheard of the 
death of his ſon Alcyozeus,who was ſlain in a battel,he beheldthe meſſengers of theſe woſul tidings, 
with a conſtant and undaunted countenance ; butafter he had muſed a while with filence, and held 
down his head, he uttered theſe words: O Alcyonens, thou haſt loft thy life later thenT looked 
for,venturing thy ſelfe ſo reſolutely as thon haſt done among thineenemies,withour anycareof thine 
own ſafety, or reſpe&t ofmy admonitions. Theſe noble - perſonages, there'1s no man bur doth ad- 


* mire, and highly regard for their conſtancy and magnanimity ; but when it cometh tothe point 


and trial indeed, they cannot imitate them through the weakneſſeand imbecillity of mind; which 
proceederh from ignorance,and want of good initruftions: howbeit, there be many examples 
thoſe who have right nobly and vertuouſly carried themſelves inthe death andlofle of their friends 
and neer kinſmen,which we may read in Hiſtories,as well Greek as Latine ; but thoſe thatThavere- 
hearſed already may ſuffice (I ſuppoſe)romove you for to lay away this moſt irkſome mouming;and 
vain ſorrow thatyou take, which booterh nor, nor can ſerve to any good: for that youvg menot 
excellent vertue, whodie in their youth, are inthe grace and favour of the gods, for being taken 4- 
way in their beſt time, I havealready ſhewed heretofore, and now alſo will I addreſſe myfeltein 
this place asbriefly ,as poſſibly I can to diſcourſe, giving teflimony of the truth to this notable wile 
ſentence of Merander, | 
b To whom the gods wouchſafetheir love audgrace, 
He lives not long, but ſoon hathrun his race, ED 

But peradventure (my moſt loving and right deer friend) you may reply in this manner upon me: 
Namely, that young Apollovins,your ſon, enjoyed the world at will, and had all things to is beans 
defire ; yea, and morebefitting it was,that you ſhould have departed cut of this life, and beenentet- 
red by him, who was now inthe flower of his age, which had been more anſwerable to our nature, 
and according to thecourie of humanity, True itis I confeſſe, bur haply not agreeable to.that hex 
venly providence and government of this univerſal world: and verily in revard of him who 1500 
in : bleſſeg eſtate, it was notnatural for him to remainin this life longer then the term prefixed 
limittedunto him 3 bur after he had honeſtly performed the courſe of his time, it was neediu apdre- 
quiſitefor him to take the wayforto return unto his deſtiny that called for him to comeuncoher 
but you will ſay, that he died an untimely death; true, andſo much the happier he is, in thathehat 
telt no more miſeries of this life : foras Exripides ſaid very well : 

That which b; name of life we call, 
FR Indeed istravel contingaal, 

Certes, this ſon of yours (1 mult needs ſay) isſoon gone, and in the very beſt of his years andflone! 
of his age, a young man. inall points entire and pettect; a freſh Bachelor, affe&ed, efleemec ade 
reputed of all thoſe that kept him company,loving to his father, kind to his mother, affect1onate 


his kinsfolk andfriends, ſtudious of good literature, -and (to ſay all ina word) aloverofalme®» 
reſpeRting with reverence (no leflethen fathers) thoſe friends, who were elder then himſelſe, M 

king much of his equals andfamiliars, honourivg thoſe who were his teachers 3 to frapgers bn * 
as tO Citizens moſt civil and courteous, gracious and pleaſant to all ; generally beloved,as WE rn 


_— 
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*1@ COUNENance, as his lovely affability, All this (I confeſſe) is moſt rrue ; butyon 
Sr hprr + and take this withal : That he i tranſlated beforeusin very good time out of 
re prank and tranſitory life into everlaſtingerernity, carrying with him the general praiſe and 
and bleſſed acclamation ofall men for his piery and obſervance coward you, as allo for your father- 
ly regard of him; and departed he isas from ſome banquer, betore he is falleninto drunkenneſs and 
| - which he could not haveeſcheyed, bur it would have enſued upon old age: and itthe ſaying 
- h :ent Poets and Philoſophers be true; as it ſeemerh verily ro be, namely : That good men and 
h char devoutly ſerve God, whenſoever they die, have honour and prefermenr in the other 
(no 14 and a place allotted them apart, where their ſouls abide and converſe ; ſurely you are greatly 
Jt every well,that your ſon is canonized and placed in the number of thoſe bleſſed Saints; con- 
ers the are of which happy wights deceaſed Pindarus,the Lyick Poer, writethin his Canticles 


19 manner, 
afterchus ms # hen we have here the ſhady night, 


T he ſhining ſun to them gives light : 
The meddows by their City fide 
With roſes red are beautified, 

Shade with trees which pleaſe the ſenſe, 

With golden fruits and ſweet incenſe: 

Some horſes ride for exerciſe, 

Diſporting in moſt comely wiſe 3 

Others delight in harmonie , 

In mnſich andin fymphonie, 

They live where plenty every hour 

Of all d:lights doth freſhly flour 3 

VVhere altars of the gods do fume 

In every coaſt, with ſweet perfume 

Of odors all moſt redolent, | 

Burning in fire far reſplendent, $I 
VV hich is maintain'd continually * _ | 

Thus they converſe righe pleaſantly, | | | 

Anda little after heproceedeth to another lamentable ditty, wherein ſpeaking of the ſoul, he uſerh 
theſe words : Happy #s their condition, 

VVhon death from all vexation 

Exempted hath : all bodies die 
Perforce, there is noremedit * 

' The ſoul, of perpetuity 

The image, from divinity 

Only deriv'd, doth live alway, 

And is not known for to decay * © 

VVhiles limbs to wake and work are preſt, 

She takes her ſleep and quiet reſt, © 

And doth by many dreams preſent 

To thoſe who ſleep, * her ownjudgement, 

As well of thingswhich her diſpleaſe, 

As of ſuch as do her well pleaſe, 


Or thus: | 
_* the due judgement, * 
© As well for vertuons deeds well done, ATA _ art | 
=» "As for foul fafts which be miſqdone. ea Sao 
And asfot that divine Philoſopher Plato, he had diſputed nuich, apd alledged many,reaſqns in his 
Treatiſe of the ſoul, as rouching the immortality thereof, like as in his books of Policy,inthe Digs * Called 
logne inciculed Menon,in that alſo which beareth th ; l 


thers: But as concerning thoſe diſcoutſes which he hath expreſly made in his Dialogue, I will give 
pu extratthereof apart by it ſelfe, according to your requeſt 3 andfor this preſent I will delives 


oy points which are to the pnrpoſe, and expedieit to the matter in hand, to wit, what Socrates 
= Ro che the Athenian, a familiar friend and ſcholar of Gorgias the Rhetorician, Thus there- 
Ialth Socrat | | : 


CEN Loo 559 Bato: Giveear then, andlifien unto a choſel6garit ſpeech; Whith you (1 kip 
ay, will thinktobe a meer fable or tale, but 1 efteem an undoubred truth; ' and as a truereport L 
He t unto yan: Soit was; that (accotding ro the narration of Homer) Inpiter, Neptune and 

? 


OY rted betweenthemſelvesthe empire which tellunto them fromrheir father: now this law 

" : WasConcerning men, during the reign of Sarum hich alſo Rood in force timeout of minde, 

= an evenatthis day among the gods)Thar look what man ſoeverlead a juſt and holy life, 

- C = he ſhould rake his way direRtly to certain fortunate Iſlands, thereto remainin þ 

fear OD S, freedfrom all miſery.and infelicity 3 brit contrartwiſe, hechar lived ar withor 

= reverence of the gods, ſhould 0 to acerrtain priſon of 'juſtice and puniſhment, name 
«rtarmythat is to lay,Hell: 


now the Iudges who far judicially,and gave theirdoom ofſuch perſons, 
| Oo 3 7 as 


e name of Gorgias,andin divers places of many.@+ Phe, 


_ mean Ra pa 


ee OE DE teen Roa eg oat mms ooh 


eA conſolatary Oratin ſent 1m Apollonine, &c, © 


' kindofmiſery, andrake to a mote quiet and peaceable manner of 
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as well in Satyrnes dayes, as in the beginping alſo of the reign of Jypirer,were thoſe man alize 
0; bay | m_ judgement of othermen living, even upofithat very day whereig they _ 
Epare thi fe: by realon whereof there paſted mapy judgements, nor good, ungil fuck ring 4; 
«o.and other procurators or ſuperintendents of thoſe fortunate Hes came and made Feporrun. 
ro Jupiter, that there were thither ſent ſuch periansas were not worthy, Unto, whem Jupuer wage 
this anſwer 3 1 will take order from henceforth, and pxovide that it ſhallbe fo no mare; 
cauſe of this diſorder and abuſe in judgment is this ; that they whoare tobe rried, compglq py 
arrayed unto the bar, for to receive their doom, whiles they are yer living; yea, and mayy ofthey 
aply having filthy ſoules, are apparelled (as it were) with fair and beauritul bodies, with noblit 
ofbicch x: , paxentage, yea, and adorned with riches; 2nd whules ch ey ſtand before rhe Itibusalts 
be judged, many there be who come to depoſe and give teſtimony in their behalfs, thattheylived 
well: the Judges therefore (being dazled and amazed with theſe witnefles and depofitiang, he; 
themſelves alſo likewiſe arayed) to give ſentence, having before their minds, theireyes, theirex 
and whole body covered ; no marveltherefore if theſe be impediments to umpeach ſound and ſincere 
judgement to wit, as well theirown veſture, as the raimentofthe Judges, Firlt and formoſ there. 
fore, good heed would be had, that men may know no more before hand the hour of their death; 
for now they foreſeethe term and end of life z whereupon let Prowethexs have firſt in charge, tha 
from henceforth men may have no fore- knowledge oftheir dying day ; and then all judgemen 
hereafter ſhall paſſe indifferently of them that be all naked. For which purpoſe it were requitite * 
that they be af dead, as well the parties inqueſtion, as the Judges themſelves 3 fothat th 
come to hear cauſes and fit in judgement with their ſoules only, upon the foules likewiſe of choie 
whoare departed 3 even ſoſoon as they areſeparated from the bodies, being deſtitutenow and for. 
lorn of all kinsfolk and friends to affiſt rhem, as having left behind them upon eatth, all the veſture 
and ornaments which they were wont to have; by which means, the judgement of them ma 
afle more juſt and right: which Iknowing well enough, before you were acquainted therewith, 
w ordained mine own ſons to be Judges; namely, for 4fiatwe, Ain: and Rhadamanthusſand 
one for Exrope, to wit, eZacws : Theſe therefore after they be dead, ſhallfr in judgement within a 
meddow, at a quarrefour or crofſe way, whereofthe one leadeth to the fortunare Iles, theather 
toHeil: Rhadamanthus ſhall determine of them in Aſia 3 Acacxs of thoſe in Emrope 3 and as for 
Minos, 1 will grantunto him a preeminencein judgement above the reli : in caſe there happen ſome 
matter unknown to one ofthe other two, has eicaye theig cenſure, he may upon weighing andey- 
amining their opinions, give his definitive ſentence, and ſoit ſhall be derermined by.a molt kncae 
and jult doom, whether way each one ſhall go, This 1s that ,OCalliclesawhich Thave heard, andbe- 
leeveto bemoit true 3 whereout Igather this congluſion in theend 3 that death is no otherthi 
thenthe ſeparation ofthe ſon] from the body, Thus you (ee{O Apolonizs. my moſt deer friend)what 
I have colleRed with great care and diligence, to compole. fox yourſzgke a Conſolatory Oration, or 
Diſcourſe, which I take to be moſt neceſſary for you, as wellto afſwage avd rid away your preſent , 
grief, to appeaſe likewiſe, and cauſe to ceaſe this heavineſle and mourning that you make, which 
of all things is moſt unpleaſant and troubleſome 3 as alſo tocomprize within it thar praiſe andho- 
nour which (me thought) I owed asdueunto the memorial, of- your ſon. Apollonizs, of all others 
exceedingly beloved of the gods: which honour 1nmy copceitis a thing moſt convenient and ac- 
Ceptable unto thoſe, who by happy memory, andeyerlaſting glory are conſecrated to immortlity, 
You ſhall do your parttherefore, and very. wiſely, . if you, obey thoſe xeafons which are theren 
contained : you ſhall gratifie your ſon likewiſe, and do, him a great pleaſure; inc e upin 
time, and returnfrom this vainaffliftion (wherewith you puniſh. avd, undo both body w__ 
unto your accuſtomed, ordinary and natural courſe of life: for like as \whiles he lived wi 
us he was nothing well appayed, and took no contentment to ſee either farher or mother ſadani 
deſolate ; evenſonow, when he converſerh and ſolacerh himſelfein all joy with the gods, doubt 
lefle he cannot like well of this ſtate wherein youare. Therefore pinch vp your heart, and take bl 
rage likea,man of worth, of magnanimity, and oyerhar loverh his children well : releaſe yourleh 
t.and-then the morher of the young Gentleman together rt. kinsfolk and friendsftomihis 
drake to at fe, which willbe both:to 
fondeparted;ahdto all ofus (who have regard of your perſon, as is becomerh us)moxe 
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ef conſolatory Letter or Diſcourſe fent unto bis own Wife, as 1 

 *_ Cchingthedeatbof ber aud bis Daughter. 

: The Summary. _ 

Pioerchs ef 's from home, andfar ahſext, receiped nets congerning the deathof @ little danger of 
IS, 


. «4 + ©; 4.4 : "0 but 
> his, a girle abogt two years old, named Tumoxene, achild of agentle nature, and ofigrea hope* . 
fearing that higwif hats ds 2 lofſe, too neer unto her heart 3 he comforteth bir _ 
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J—————_— _— a 
letter, and by giving teftimony unto her of vertue and conſtancy ſhewed at the death of | . | 
heremore f arwardin age Fe wo 0003 he exhorteth her likgwiſe £ patience and —_—_— £ = 4 
occarr ence and trial hers 3 condemning by ſundryreaſons the exceſſiveſorrow, and wnworthy ff ah I 

fond mothers, ſpewing withall the inconveniences, that ſuch exceſſive heavineſſe draweth en of 
T hen continwng Bee w njaariens er) he declarethwithwhat eye we ought toregard infants and childs, h 

« well before» 45 auring and after life ; how happy my be, who can coment themſelves andreſt inthe yy 
and pleaſure of God 3 that the bleſſings paſt, ought to dulce and mitigate the calamities preſent, to ſt wil 
alſo,tha; we overd ke rot agree and height of infartunity, asto make account onely of he a ad Ser 
tures and commodities hapning in this our life, Which done, he a»ſwereth to certain objettions T Fj his 
wife might propeſe and ſet on foot; andtherewith delivereth his own advice as touching the pans. : "ws 
and immortalt) of mans ſoul(ofter he had made a meadly of divers opinions which the ancient P bil feher 
held es topching tha! point; )and inthe end concludeth: That it is better and more expedient to die b Oprners 
Rs winch poſton o his, be confrmeth by a ordiravce preciſely obſerved in bicown cormry which 
expreſy forbade to mourn and lament for thoſe who departed this life in ther childhood, ry,whic 


A conſolatory Letter, or Diſcourſe, ſent umo bis own Wife, as ton- 
cbing the death of ber and bis daughter. © | 


PLuTAR CH unto bisWife : Greeting, 


tan 8 ory pig ld wr : loppole) and io miſled of me, as he journeyed toward 
Now, as concerning the ſunerals and en - "age; h I hen: coat ti hae! chamgee! this tife. 
already taken ſufficient order, ſo as that the mT 5, Br op oy verily perſwaded, that you have 
performed that duty in ſuch ſorr, that neither w.. ya 0; andI pray God, that you hare 
py grievance and diſpleaſure : bur if haply yo heve — nar nl gre wy ny vo - 
Ill oh of f . | .h complements ( winch you were 
info = _ ALESIS rye ape you knew my mind and pleaſure, chinking that 
you, let che ame be performed withour ll wr PRgny bearthis adverſe accident ; then I pray 
eng he rnd ppymapwrnro nn _—_ uy anc — 3 and yer I muſt needsſay,you 
— in this caſe,you ſhew (both in regard of your ſel — —— 4s _ 
—_ nd > . A 0 4110 Of I ancy and tran- 
Nx £4 bapuon = pros parts TOs An in. mine = _ _ lofle, accor- 
that you cook it impatiently, this would be much more eri it. accordingly 3 but i I ſhould finde, 
more, then the calamity it ſelte that cauſeth ir; and yet ton adage wa wag p,lepn 
or aRock 3 whereof you can bate me good a os BAT 5cs qi bc d borneither ofan Oak 
9 7 - [ NOW : oth rogether hay d 

many of our children at home in houſe, even with our ow 67) - &7 OLN TOSCTNET NAve reare 
tenderly, both forthat you were very deſirous (after fo p —_—_—_— _ — —_——— 
a daughter, as alſo for thar in regard chat fancy, I our ſons, one atter another in.a row Jto bear 

heficn oh bin, + at fancy, I took occafion to give her your name 3 now 
CD ara ae ap oe ng ne 
a ſpecialgracethat SOA ro ate foo and ) NON ” love her above the reſt ;and that, was 
cane ork ad, £0 BAKE Joy and plealarev an the ſame without any mixture at all of 
norton Grd nga ar a) ren ney 
gratifie and pleaſ a 3 ge. at loved her, anqmatvellous defirous to 
ne or re bs 
co her nurſe, DEP” - X | Mm al; TorinE wouta'make ptrety meanes 
fants, like © NOT wh 20 (lrg ge _ * BY e the beſt or pap, wor onely ro NG "tl 
Penman a on fn 41 ph gy | energy ena pre, wr 
could find in her heart to como has Th; as if upon 2 {ingular courreſie and humanity ſhe 
ſhe had, amons them that rp ogra FP diſtribute from her owntable,even the beſt things that 
qualities and ſuch like. wherein er any P eaſure, Bur Iſce noreaſon- (ſweet wite}-why theſe lovely 
troubleus now. after herdeath == contentment and joy, in her life rime, ſhould diſquier and 
beſt by our dylonr and grief 47 - as rye RE make relation otthem: and I fear againe, 
© Ehmenedefiredto do, when ſhe £1id h.2nd pat clean away al the remenibrance thereof, like-as 

- ow the bas ſe 6x of corneltree: 

35 avoiding alw exerciſe alroad, arewell for me, I ONT IIT ® 
no cher Hos pts _ vie remembrance and. commemorationof her ſon, which did 
oftendeth us, We oyghtth py as olour 3 for naturally we ſeek ro flee allthartroublethand 
In the wor'd more = NY 5s o to demean.onr ſelves, that as whiles ſhe lived, we had nothivg 
ſothe cogitation of her. Gin mers more plealant.to ſee, ordeleQable to hear then-our daughter; 
Ci 10t her, may (till abide and live with, ysall our life time, having by many degtees 
_—_ our 


T frm whom you ſent of purpoſe; to bring me word as touching thedearh of our lit- 
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for the death of their Daughter. 
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our joy multiplyed more then our heavineſſe augmented; if it be meer andfit thar the reaſons and 

arguments which we have often rimes delivered to others, ſhould profit us when time ang kk, 

on requireth, and nor lie ſtill andidle for any good we have by them nor challenge and accyſey, 

for thatin Read of joyes paſt, we bring upon our ſelves many more griets byfar,They that have comme 

unto us, report thus much of you, and that with great admiration of your vertue, thar you never 
gt on mourning weed, norſomuch as changed your robe, and that by no means youcould be 
ronght todisfigure yourſelfe, or any of your waiting maidens and women abour 


. . you nor : 
ny outrage or injuryto them in this behalte ; neitherdid you ſer out her funerals with hr a 
tuous panegyrical pomp, as if it had been ſome ſolemn feaſt, bur performed every thing ſober p- 


civilly, after a ſtillmanner, accompanied only with our kinstolk and friends, Bur my ffs 
made no great wonder (that you who never took pride and pleaſure to be ſeen, either in Theater 
or in publick proceſſion, but rather alwayes eſteemed all ſuch magnificence ſo vain, and ſamprace. 
ty ſuperfluous,eveninthoſe things that tended todelight)have obſerved the mol tafe way aha. 
neſſe and ſimplicity, in theſe occaſions ot ſorrow and iadneſle, For a vertuous and chaſte Mary, 
ouch not onely to keep her ſelfe pure and inviolate in Bacchanal feaſts 3 bur alſo to think thy, With 
her ſelfe, that the turbulent ſtorms of forrow,and paſhonare motions of anguiſh had no leſſeneeq of 
continency to reſiſt and withſtand, not the naturall love and afte&tion of mothers ro their children 
as many think, bur intemperance ofthe mind, For we allow and graunt untothis natural kindrof 
acertain affe&ion to bewaile, toreverence, to wiſh for, to long after, and to beare in ming 
thoſe thatare departed; bur the exceſſive and inſatiable delire of lamentations ,which forcerhmen 
and women to loud out-cries,to knock, bear, and mangle their own bodies, is no lefſe unſeem! 
and ſhametull, then incontinence in pleaſures: howbeir, it ſeemeth by good right to delerce excul 
and pardon, for thatin this undecency, there 1s griet & bitterneſs of torrow adjoyned, whetagin the 
other, pleaſure and delight : for what 1s more abſurd and ſenlelefle, thento ſeem ſor to take away 
exceſle of laughterand mirth : bur contratiwiſe to give head unto fireams of tears which proceed 
from one fountain, and to ſuffer folk to give themſelves over to weeping and lamentationas much 
as they will; asalſo that which ſome uſe to do, namely, to chide and rebuke their wives forlome 
ſweet perfumes, odoriferous pomanders, or purple garments, which they are defirousto have; and 
in the mean while permit them, to rear their hair in time of mourning, to ſhave their heads, to 
put on black; to ſit unteemly upon thebare ground, or inaſhes, andin moſt painful manner toy 
out upon Godand man3 yea, and that which of all others is worſt, when their wives chaſtiſe exe(- 
fively, or puniſhunjuſily their ſervants, to come between and Ray their hands; but whenthe 
rigorouſly and cruelly torment rhemſelves, to ler them alone and negle& them in thoſe ol 
accidents, which contrariwiſe had need of facility and humanity ? Bur berween us twain, ſweet 
heart, there was never any need of {uch fray orcombar, and I ſuppoſe there will never be, Fotto 
ſpeak of that frugaliry which is ſeen inplain and imple apparel, or of ſobriety in ordinary dyet,and 
trending of the body: never was there any Philoſopher yer converſing with us.in our houſe, whom 
you put not down and ſiruck into an extraordinary amaze, nor ſomuch as a Citizen whom you 
Cauſed not to admire (as aſtrange and wondertul] fight, whether it were in publick ſacrifices, orin 
frequent theaters, and ſolemn proceſhons) your rare 6mplicity : ſemblably, heretofore you ſhene 
great conſtancy upon the like conflict and accident atthe death of your eldeſt ſon ; and againyhe 
that gentle and beautiful Charon departed from us untimely, in the prime of his years; and I r- 
member very well that certainſtrangers who journeyed with mealong from the ſea fide, (at what 
time as word was brought of my ſons death) came home with others to my houſe, who ſeeingall 
things there ſetled, nothing our of order, bur all Glent andquiet (as they themſelves afterwardmade 
report) began to think that the ſaid news was falſe, and no ſuch calamity had hapned ; ſo wilely 
had you compoſed all matters within houſe, whenas I wis, there was good occafion given thit 
might have excuſed ſome diſorder and confuſion.: and yerthis {on you were nurſe unto your {ele, 
and gave it ſuckar your own pap 3 yea, andendured the painful incifion of your breaſt, byreaſond 
a cancerous hard tumor that cameby a contuſion, Oh, the generoſity ofa vertuous dame, andbe- 
hold the kindnefſe of a mother toward her children ! whereas you ſha]l ſee many other mothets 
ro receive their young babes at the hands of their nurſes, to: dandle and play withal, forſooth, 1 
mirth and paſtime: bur afterwards the ſame women (iftheir infants chance ro die) give themſeve 
over toall vain mourning, and bootlefſe ſorrow, which proceedeth;not doubtleſle from good wil 
indeed 3 (for ſurely hearty affe&ion is reaſonable, honelt and conſiderate) but rather from aſoolih 
opinion mingled with a little natural kindnefle ; and this is it that engendereth ſavage, furionsod 
umplacableſorrows, And verily &ſope(as it ſhould ſeem) was not ignorant hereof, tor herepoſt5 
eththis narration: That when Jypiter made adole ordiftribution of honors among the gods apd 
goddefles; Sorrow came afterwards and made ſvit likewiſe ro behonoured, and ſo # beſtowedup- 
on her, tears, plaints, lamentations 3 but for them only who are willing thereto, and ready to g* 
herentertainment, AndI aflureyou, this they commonly do at the very beginning ; for every 
of his own accord bringeth in, and admitteth ſorrow unto him who (afterſhe is once entertuged; 
and inproceſle oftime well ſetled, ſo that ſhe is become domeſtical and familiar) will notbe dive 
out of dores nor begone, if a man would never ſo faine 3 and therefore refiſtance muſt be made 3 
galn(t her, even at the very gare, neither ought we to abandon our hold, and quit the fort, rents 
our garments; rearing or ſhearing our hairs, or doing othet ſuch things, as ordinarily happen = 
þ, 
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day ; cauſing a Man to be confuſed, ſhameful, and diſc a hs 
| = up, C hecannotenlarge it, bur remain:poor op or _—_ baſe, abje& and 
he dare not be merry, ſuppoting italrogerherunlayfulto laugh to =X im to this paſſe, that 
lieht, to converſewith men, or to cat or drink in compan ch oregon oad and ſee the ſunne 
5 {orrow and melancholy: upon this i npany 3 | into ſuch a' captivity 1s he brovgh 
through ſorrow oly: upon this inconvenience after it hath : rooght 
lowerbthe negledt of the body, nocare of annointing or bithing or gotten head,there fol- 
and contempt of all things belonging to this lite ; whereas contrai Any generally a retchlefleneſſe 
4; Y a | od reaſon; 'whe 
themind isfick or amifle, it ſhould be helped and ſuſtained b = ve ry by good reaſon, whieh 
body: for a great. part of the ſouls grief isallayed, and the xe the wa _of anableand cheertull 
body is freſh and diſpoſed roalacriry, like as the waves of the ſea be wm as it were dulled, whenthe 
fair weather 8 but contrariwiſe, if by reaſon that the body be evil = #36 c_ a calme and 
ood diet,and choice keeping, it is becomedried roma ade i ] _— and Hot regarded with 
av no ſweet and comtortable exhalations utc the ſon], bur allfi wt ay _ 89 iromir ere 
lour, griefe, and ſadneſſe annoyher ; thenis it no eafie matter for a pou dgara yapours ofdo* 
defirous)to recover themſelves, bur that their ſouls being thus feiredy (berhiey never ſo willing and 
will be afflicted and tormented ill, Bur thar whichis a tg Bee” Boe pare ra 
never feared inyour behalte (to wit) That fooliſh women thbuldeor = row actin does Maes We 
a weeping, lamenting, andcrying with you 3a thing (Imay:ſay to comeand viſityon, and then fall 
row, and awaken it if it were atleep, not {uferino it either ws F Le u) chat'is enbugh ro wher ſor- 
cor from anocher,to paſſe, fade, and vaniſh away 3 forT kno : ms Y; by meats of help and ſuc- 
to what a confli&youentred abour the fiſterof ſheon, when y Days ir ola renter book 
ed other women who came.in to her with great cries and loud! ws anthng rhe Ivey 
with them, in all haſte to maintain and encreaſe that which wa prove ond mes boy, x harry 
thar when aftiends orneighbours houſeis ſeen onfire, ever $ kindledalready, True it is indeed), 
for to quench cheſame: bur whenthey fe their fouls edi b _ as faſt as he carito help 
bring more fewel and marter Gill to augm ent, or keep the Xo 1 c gl " r and {or rowthey Contrar 1wiſe 
eyes, he is not. permitted to handle, or touch them Did _ 6 alſo if aman be diſeaſed in his 
ten, and poſſeſled with any inflammation ; whereas he who wa phe vere barns None fey 
his houſe, offereth andpreſemcech himſelfeto the firſt comitiee rag andſorrowing at home iti 
ritate, Air, andprovoak his paſſion (as it were a floud or rea wn h. arony wag agrees, ir 
infomuch as where before theerievance did bur i am that 1s ler ont and feta running 
; thegrievance did bur itch orſmarrt alittle,ir now be £ 
to » *» " rot ſo that it becomerh a great and dangerons malady in the nd: b ny 9 = 
waded (I ay) that you know how to 2 end: but 1amveri| 
Cdes, endeavour 2. ———— _ ante PR from = extremities, Now over xe. 
namely, when ſhe was as yerunborn;how we had no cauſe dowry enas we hadnotrhis daughter, 
join(asit werewith one tenon) this preſent, with that — ro _—_— of fortune;then,ſee you 
returned again'to the ſame ſtate wherein we were before: f i Will 999, Speed yt br 
weare dilcontented that ever ſhe was born, in caſe we m big nie reduay 4 evaihane brace 
before her birth, then afterwards 3 not that I wiſh we bo 1d wr ah coroany Sn ih 
le you ace on hernativity and deceaſe ; but ——_ api a pre arngn o_ 
pleaſures and bleſſings, as during which t1 - nd reckon 1t among other our 
not coeſteem hes oat _—— wn nod wes _ TI 6 
nor yet ſeem unthankful to fortune, for the favour which ſh wary Pr le, our great inforcunity 3 
bor theretorhar levgrh ofliſe which we hoped and expeticd, Ceres to recom nk 
egods 3 to think and ſpeak of them reverently as it be th ; omen lays wan 
to take in good worth whatſoever it pleaſeth h Foe j wr can cgdunager onde fue ven ar 
bur hewho intheſe caſes, purrerh ic pleaſeth her ro ſend bringeth evermore afairand | leaſant fruit 
mall f remembrance the good thi P w_ 
and turning his thoughts a 4 4 _ a 0s c | he good things that he hath, tranſporting 
Which UW burgþoar gas a a+ ns rom obſcure and troubleſome occurients, rnto thoſe 
lealtwiſe by ar plendent ; if hedo not by chis means utterly extinguiſh his ſor a 
Y vgling and tempering it with the contrary,he ſh PO ON ITO PHT Me 
morefeeble: for like asa do ypc na. Lomdgr ve dumrgaedyoor mr hr he heb 
ſenſe of ſmelline, and bei ED odour and fragr ant ointment delighterh and refreſheth alwayesthe 
nefits which men have he wy remedy againit Rinkingſavours ; even ſo the cogitation of theſe be- 
Kao} 7pm ae iſe received,ſerveth as a moſt neceſſary and preſent ſuccourin time of 
atallfor any Nu "oY uſe nor to remember and callto mindtheir joyes paſſed, and who never 
nelty, unleſle we would ti. - ary arg : _ we ought not to do in reaſon and ho- 
eix;esif wecattawayabook ifithave bat © m_ is + which weenjoy, for ſome crofle of acci- 
Ot moſt clean and fair ; for you have heard it mn uy OFT it,being otherwiſe writtenthrough- 
= w arted, dependeth upon the right and found diſconres _ —_ =  waggeerhr day vas Who are 
one conſtane diſpoſition 3 as alſo, that the > ourſes of our underſtanding, atid the ſame tending 
to infermuchdeclination or caf ; at the Changes and alrerations of fortune bear no greatſway 
and oovernedh r Caſualty in our life: bur if we alſo as the common ſoft atbe inled 
tune: . vy external thinos without us. if wereck d # Riby DIO rt ed 
, and admitfor judges ed ws onand countthe chances and caſualties of for- 
ro Jeedlto thoke rar FRE Te I IRY baſe and vulgar ſott of people ; yer take you 
Preſent, who alſo fiban aq og pat thiat men or women make who come to viht yout at this 
Orevery one ; but rather conſider i an asit were of courſe) haye them ready ar Ccotrithand 
th yourſelfe ; how happy you are reputed, evyenby mo 
whg 
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come unto you, who would gladly and with all their hearts belikeunto you, inrgardef 

Eokiren whom on have, the houſe and family which you keep, andthe life that you lead \pok 
were an evil thing to ſee others deſire to be in your eſtate and condition for all the ſorrow which 
now afflicteth us, and your ſelfe inthe mean time complaining and taking in il] pakt the fame, ad 

not to be ſo happy and bleſſed, as to find and fecle (even by this crofſethat now pincheth yoy 
theloſſe of one Infant) what joy you ſhould take, and how thankful you onghtro be forthokewho 
remain alive with you: for hereinyou ſhould reſemble very well, thole Criticks, who colleg ind 
gather together all che lame anddefeQtive verſes of Homer, which are bur few in nitmber; and inthe 
mean time, paſſe over an infinite ſorr of others, which were by him moſt excellently made, tn this 
manner (1 ſay) you did, if you would ſearch narrowly, and examineevery particular miſhapin this 
life, and find fault therewith ; bur all good bleſſings in groſe, let go by, and never once reſpeg the 
ſame 3 which to do, were much like untothe practiſe of thoſe covetous mailers , worldlines, and 
penni-fathers, whocarkand care, puniſh both body and mind, until they havegathered agrearezl 
of good together, and then enjoy no benefit or uſerhereof ; bur1f they chance to forgo ary of i 
they keep a piteous wailing and woful lamencation, i, | | 
Now if haply you have compaſſion and pity ofthe poor gitle, in chat ſhe went ont of thisworld 
2 maid unmarried, and before that ſhe bare any children; you ought rather on the contrary fide. tg 
rejoyce and takedelight in your ſelte above others, for thatyou have not failed of theſe leffngs 
——_ diſappointed either of the one or the other : for who would hold and maintiin;tharthep 
things houldbe oreat to thoſe who be deprived ofthem 3 and bur ſmalltrothem, who-hare and 
enjoy the ſame ? Asfor theChild, whodoubtleſle isgone into a place where ſhe feeleth ng paine, 
ſurely ſhe requireth not at our hands that weſhonld afflict and grieve our ſelves for her fake: for - 

whart harm is there befallen unto us by her, it ſhe her ſelfe now teele no ure ? And as for the loſſes 


, of greatthings indeed, ſurely they yeeld no ſenſe ar all of dolor, whenthey are once come tothis 


poinr. that there isno more need of them, orcaxe made for them, Bur verily, thy danghter 7imy- 
xena is berefr,not ofgreat marters;bur of ſmall things 3 for 1n trurh,ſhe had no knowledge allbut 
of ſuch, neither delighred ſhe in any, butinſuch : ſeeing then, that ſhe had noperceivancener 
thought of thoſe things, how can ſheproperly and truely be ſaid to be deprived thereof? 
Moreover, as touching that whichyou heard of others, who are wont ro perſwade' many ofthe 
yulgar ſort, ſaying, That the ſoul onceſeparated from the body, isdiffolved, and feeleth no pain of 


dolorar all : 1am aſſured, thatyon yeeld no credit and beliefe ro ſuch poſitions ; as well Aonae 
of thoſereaſonsand inſtructions which m—_ received by tradition from our Anceſtors, as alot 
thoſe ſacred and ſymbolical myſteries of Bacchus, which we know well enough, who are ofthat te- 
ligious confratermity, and profeſſed therein, Being g 


orounded therefore in this principle, and hold- 
ing it firmly for an undoubted cruth : That our ſoul 15 incorruptible and immortal ; yon ate tothink 
that it fareth with it, as it doth with little birds that are caught bythetowler alive, 'andcame into 


mans hands : for if it have been kept andnourifhed daintily a long time within the body,ſorhatic. 
beinured to be gentle and familiar unto this life, to wir, by the management of ſundry affitsand 
long cuftome, it returnethrhither again, and re-entrerh a ſecond time (after many generations) in- 
tothe body :1t nevertaketh reſt nor ceaſeth, but is inwrapped within the affe&ions ofthe fleſh, 
and entangled with the adventures of the world, and calamities incident to our nature : for I would 
not haveyou to think that old age is ro be blamed and reproached for rivels and wrinkles, nor in 
regard of hoary white haires,nor yet for the imbecility and feebleneſle of the body ; but the wotlt 
and moſt odious thing in it, is this:That it canſeth theſovl co take corruption by the remembrance 
of thoſe things whereof it had experience whiles it ſtayed therein, and was too much addifed atid 
affe&ionate unto it, whereby it benderh and boweth, yea, and retainerh thar form or figurewhich 
it took of the body, by being ſo long devoted thereto , whereas that whichris taken away in yoth, 
rerendeth a berter eſtate and condition, as being framedto a gentler habir, more ſoft, tra&table,aod 
[es compact, putting on now a natural re&itude, much like as fire, which being quenched, if it 
kindled again,burneth out. & recovereth vigor incontinencly : which is the cauſe that ic isfarberter 
/ Betimes to yeeld up vital breath, 


 Andſoonto paſſe thegatesof death, 
before that the ſoul have taken' roo deep an imbibirion ,-or liking of terrene things here bt- 
low, andereit be made ſoft andltender with the loveofthe body, and (as it were)by cerrainmedi- 
cines and forcible charms united and incorporaxeinto ir, The truth hereof may appear yet bette!, 
by thefaſhions and ancient cuſtomes of this Countrey; for our Citizens (when their children die 
young) neither offer mortuaries, nor perform any ſacrifices and ceremonies for them, as others at 
wont to doforthe dead : thereaſon is, becauſe they have no part of earth nor eirthly affeAions 3 
neicherdothey keep about their tombs and ſepulchres, nor lay forth the dead corps abroad tobee 
ſeenofmen, nor (it neerunto their bodies: for ourlaws and ftatures do nor permit and faffer 8 
mourning at allfor thoſe that ſo depart in theirminoriry, as being a cuſtome not holy and religions; 
for that we areto think theypaſſe intoa berterplace and happier condition: Which ordinancesand 
cuſtomes, ſince it is more dangetous not to give cradicarts zhdn beleeve, letus carry and demeane 
ourſelvesaccordins 


g asthey command, for outward order ; asfor within, all onghe ro be mote put 
wiſe and uncorrupr. | | 
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How ir cometh that the Divine ubfice deferreth other whiles the 
os prniſpment of wickedperſons, © 


- to , | 4: % 
'The Summary. 

Oraſmuch 4s the order of all conſiderate juſtice importeth andrequirethythat good men ſhould be mains 
| Dai ard cheriſbed, but contrariwiſe, wicked perſons repreſſed and puniſhed for their lewd afts: the 
Epicuragys (drunken andintoxicate.with falſe ſuppoſals, ſeeing in the condutt of this worlds aff arrs, ſome 
hat be honeſt #14 vert#ows, diſtreſſed and oppreſſed by divers devices and prattices; whereas others again, 
who be nanght and vicious, continue in repoſe, without any chaſtiſement at all for-their miſdemeanors) 
would needs take from Godthe diſpoſe and government of humant aff airs, holduug and maintaining this 

int's That all things roll. pd run at aventure, and that there js no other cauſe of the good and tvil ac- 
dents of this life, but either fortune, or elſe the will of man, Now among other -avguments which they: 
have to confirm themſelves inthis unhappy and impious opinion, the patience andlong ſuffering of the Di 
vin Inſtices 4s one of the princepal 3 concluding thereby very fondly, that( conſidering Malefattors are thus 
ſupported wid ſeen to eſcape all chaſtiſement) there is no Deity or Godhead at all, which regardeath men, 
either toreward them for vertue,or to puniſh and do vengeance for their iniquity and trauſgrefſion, Plu- 
arch therefore, having to deale in bis time with ſuch dangeroas ſpirits, confuteth them in this Treatiſe, 
which of all others is moſt excellent, and deſerveth to be read and. peruſed over again in theſe wretched 
dayss, wherein Epicuriſme beareth up the head as high-as at anytime ever before, That it is (I confeſſe) 
that Theology and Divinity is able to furniſh us with reaſons andanſwers more firm and effeitual (without 
compariſon) then allthe Philoſophy of Pagans whatſoever: howbeir, for all that, there 3s here ſufficient 
to be found (as touching this point) for toſtop the mouths of thoſe who have any remnant of ſhame, honeſty, 
«or conſcience behind in them, This preſent Treatiſe may very well' be divided into principal parts: mmthe 
former, Epicurus being brought in to diſpute againſt Divine Providence, and ſo'departing without ſtay fot 
anſwer, other Philoſopher s deliberate to be veſolued of this point 'in bis abſence : nnd before that They re- 
fate his objettion, two of them do amplifie aud exaggerate the ſame at large : which done, onr author ta- 
keth the queſtion in hand, and by ſeven forcible arguments, or firm anſwers, vefelleth the blaſphemy of the 
Epicureans, proving by ſundry argument, enriched with ſimilitudes, ſentences, examples and notable hi- 
ſtories, that wicked perſons never continue unpuniſhed, but that the vengeanceof God accompanieth quick-= 
ly and continuallytheir miſdceds, 11 the ſecondpart, they debate a certain queſtion depending,of the prece- 
dent objeftion, to wit, Wherefore children be chaſtiſed for the ſins of their fathers and anceſtors? andthere 
was a certain Philoſopher named Tumon, who handled this matter, taxing after an oblique manner, the 
juſtice of God, whichPlutarch maintaineth and defendeth 3 ſhewing by divers reaſons, that whatſocver Ti- 
mon had alledged, was meer falſe 3 and that God did-noinjury at all untothoſe children, in withdrawing his 
grace andfavour from them, and chaſtiſing them ſo, together with their Parents, finding themſelves, cul- 
pable for their part, But in this place, our author anſmereth not ſnſſiciemly and to the purpoſe ; as being 
7gnorant of original ſin, and the univerſalcorruption of Adams obildren, which euwrappeth themall in the 
ame condemnation, although ſome are farther gane in 6uful life, according as they be grownto more years, 
and ſo augment their puniſhment 3 inſomuch as we may well marvel at this, that a poor Pagan hath ſo far 
proceededinthis point of Theology 3 and Chriſtians have ſo micch greater occaſion to look unto themſelves, 
in the midſt of this light which direfterh them, conſidering how this man comld ſee ſo cleer in darkneſſe; 
; which appeareth ſufficiently in the end of this diſcourſe 3 where he entermedleth certainfables as touching 

. he ſtate of our ſouls afrer they be parted from the bodies,  loera We 


How it cometh that the Divine Juſtice deferrerb other 'whiles the 
puniſhment of wicked perſons. 


Frerthat Epicarushad madethis ſpeech (O Cynivs).and before that any one of 1is had an- 
A Iwered him, by thattime that we were come te the endofthe gallery.or walking place, he 
A ett hisway out of our fight, and ſodeparted.; and. wewondering-muchac this range fa- 


ſhion ofche man, Rood Rill a pretty while infilence, looking one upot another,' and ſo 
webetookourfelvesto our -walking again, as before: then Patroclcas began firſt-to.move: ſpeech 
and Conference, ſaying in this manner : . How now my Maſters !if you think ſo good, let usdiſcuſle 
th 1s queſtion, and make anſwer in his abſence, to thoſe reaſons.which he hath alledged, as well as 
the wete pteſentin place: hereupon Timortook occaſion.te ſpeak, and ſaid: .Certes it were not 
well done of us;to lethim _ ſo withourtevenge, whoihathleft his darr ſticking .in-us; / for a 


pp wu as it appeateth in the Chrogicles being wounded with the ſhat of a javelin,drew 


: 1s body-bis ownſelfe, and therewith ſmote his enemy who had hutthim).ſoashe killed 
_ out right: as'for us, we-need-nor ſo- greatlyro be revenged ofthoſewho: haveletflic among us, 
ken ralh, fooliſh andfalſe {peeches 3 for itwillbe ſufficient, to ſhake the ſameoff, atid ſend them 
rg 78110; before out opinion take hold thereof, And what was it, Iptay you (quoth I) of all chat 
(cn te delivered, tharmoved you moſt ? fot the man” handled many things confuſedly _—_— | 


| 
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a order, bay keprapiari odheblogazaigd hg Efp1idenee of ed i 
ejohing mo bitterly, a re prot ful rearms,as 1the had beenin a fit of anger ing 
rage, Then Patrocleas :that wh veggercd, asToochivgrhe.lony: lay and flacknefle of Dine 
luſtice in puniſhing the wicked, inmy*concewt was +great objection and troubled me much, and 
to faya truth, their reaſons and words which he ves, aig nt imprinted 11 me aNEW opinion, {9 
as now I am becomea novice, and ta begin againib. learn; True it 1s that long fince I waggiſcgh, 
rented in my heart to hear Ewripides ſpEak in this wile ; | | 
ES og . | Heiputteth off fromday to ans; «uh Sep WA wat 


by 23 .\ \.Gedr.nature #,thusto delay.” YSIVi LY ORIYA pi NY ans + 
For it were not meetand decent, that God ſhould beflowjn any action whatſoever,and leaſt, of:llin 
uniſhing finners; who arethemlelvs nothing ſloathful,por make delay.ipiperpetrating wicked deeds, 
ut are carried molt ſpeedily and with'exceeding violence ot their paſſions, ,-pricked:fotwardtodo 
wrongand miſchiefe, And.yerily when puniſhment enjueth hard atter injbry.-and violencecommit- 
red ; there. is nothing as (Thacdides.ſaith)that ſo ſoon foppeth up the patiage againſt thaſewho 
axe:moſt prone and ready. to run into all kind of wickedneſle'3 torthere is no delay of painizre that 
ſo much enfeebleth the hope, and breaketh+the heart of a man wronged andooffended,, nor canſerh 
him to beſo inſolent and audacious, whois diſpoſed to miſchiet, as the deferring of juſliceandpu- 
niſhment: whereascontratriwile the corredtions, and chaſtiſemenrs, thar. follow 1mmedardly upon 
lewd as, and meer with the malefaCtorsþerimes,are's means both-torepteſle all tuwre aucrape in 
offenders, and alſo to. comfort and pacifie the heart of thote-whoare wtobged, For, witkownpar 
the ſaying of Bias txoubleth me many times, as often as I think uponit, .tor. thus he.ſpakeynty a no- 
torious wicked man: I doubt not but-thou ſhalt one day ſmart for this geere, and pay.forthy lewd- 
neſſe 3 bur 1 fear I ſhall neverlive to ſeeit, For what. good unto the Meflenians being ane Woe 
did the puniſhment of Ari/ſtocrates, who:having betrayed them in the battel of: Cypres,. was notde- 
rected and diſcovered forhis treaſon in twenty.yearsatter, during which time, he wasalwaysKi 
of Arcadia, and being at the lalt con\1Red forthe (aid treachery, ſuffered puniſhmentfor higdeſerts? 
mean while, thoſe whomhe had cayſed to be maſlicred, were not in the worid to ſee x;-Or what 
comfort and conſolation xeceived the Qrchomenians, whoa loſt theix Children, kinsfolk andfriends 
through the treaſon of Lyciſcus, by theama.ady which longatter teized.upon'bim, eating andconſt- 
mingall his body ? who ever as he djppetl and bathed his feet inthe river water, kept a wearing and 
curſing, that he thus rotted and was eaten away,forthe treachery which moſt wickedly he hadcom- 
mitted? And at Athens the childrens children of rhoſe pgor wrerches-who were killed within the 
priviledged place of fanuary, coulg nevep\ſee the vengeance of the gods. which afterwardsfellup- 
on thoſe bloody and ſacrilegious Faigifes, whole dead bodies and bones being excommunicate 
werebaniſhed, and caſt out beyond he confnes of their native country, And therefore methinks 
Enripidess very abſurd, whento divert men from wickegneſle he uſeth tuch words as thele: 
EE Juſtice (faar-not) will not thee.overtaks, .. © EP 
To pierce thy heart, or deep wound ever make Wi; OR 
\ Ta liver thine; .nor any mort al wight = c DIY | 
Beſides, though leud he be, aud do no vieht, 
But ſlow ſhe goes, and filent to im peach, 
es, And chaſtiſe ſuch, ifever them ſhe reath. OE OT WIRE | 
ForI aflure you, it is not like, that wicked and ungracious perſons uſe any. other perſyaſons, but 
the very ſame to incite, move and encourage themlelves toenterprizeany'lewd and wicked as, 4s 
making this account and reckoning, that juſtice will quickly yeeld herfruie ripe. indue rime,and the 
ſame evermore certain; whereas puniſhment cometh late = long after the pleaſure and fruton of 
the ſaid wickedneſs, When Patrocleas had diſcourſed in this wiſe, Olmpiacus took the matter 
hand and ſaid unto him ; Mark moreover ( O-Patrocleas) whativconyepienceand ablurdityfollon- 
eth-upon'this flowneſle of divine juſtice, and prolonging the puniſhment of MaletaRors?foritcall 
ſerh unbelief inmen, and namely, that they are nor perſwaded that. ixis by the providencedtG 
that ſuch be puniſhed ; and the calamity that cometh upon wicked ones, not preſently upon ever} 
ſinful a& chat they have commirred, bur long time after, is reputed bythem infdliciry,and they cal 
It their fortune, and not.their puniſhment; whereupon it cometh to paſs,” that they have No beret 
chereby, nor be any.whit better, for. howſoever they grieve and be diſcontented at theaccidents 
which befallunto them, yer they never repent for the lewd as they have before committed, 
likeas.1n puniſhment among us, a litt!epinch, firipe, or laſh given unto one for a fau]torenory pr 
{ently upon the doing thereof, dath corre& the party; and reduce him to. hisduty ; . whereas if 
wrings,ſcourgings, knocks, and ſounding thumps,whichcome a good.whileafter ; ſeem.tg.beg'®@ 
uponſome occahon beſides, and for, another cauſe rather then to reach z and therefore yell 94) 
chey: put him to pain/and griefe, but inſtrution they yeeld none 3 even ſo: naughrineſſe 1 - 
cqatiiel ,by ſome preſentchaſtiſemenr, every.rime thatit creſpaſſeth and rravſgreſleth, howſoerer 
i;-bepaipful ar firſt; yer inthe endir berhinkerh ic ſelfe; Jearneth to be humbled, and1Þ{#£S0 . 
a ſevere-uſticer. who hath aneye upon the deeds ani paſhons ofmen,for/ro puniſh chem. not 
pently,and withour delay; whereas this juſtice arjd revenge which commerh to lowly, and WR.” 
ſoft;pace( as Emripudes faith) upon the wicked:and ungodly. perſons, by reaſon of the 16ng = = 
hon, theinconſiant and wandring incertitude, and the contuſeddiſorder reſemblerh cen - 
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re thenthe defign of any providence: ' inſomuch asI cannot conceive or ſee what pro- 
a cheſe grindſtones (as they call them) of the gods, which are ſo long a grinding ; elpae {- 
ally. ſeeing that the judgment and puniſhment of ſinners 1s thereby obſcured, and che feat of fin made 
Nai and ofno reckoning, Upon the delivery of theſe words, I began to ſtudy and muſe with my 
folfe: then Timon: Would you (quoth he) char ſhould clear this doubt oncetor all, andſo make 
an end of this diſputation ? or permit him firſt ro diſpute and reaſon againit theſe oppoſitions? And 
whar need is there (aniwered I) ro come un with a third wave fot to overflow and drown at once 
our ſpeech anddiſcourie, if he be notable to refurerhe former objeRtions, nor to eſcape and ayoid 
the challenges already made, Firſt and formoltrherefore to begin at the head, and (as the mannet 
is, to ſay) at the goddeſle Veſta, (for the reverent regard and religious tear that the Academick Phi- 
loſophers profeſle ro have unto God, as an heavenly father) we utterly diſclaim, and refuſeto ſpeak 
of the Deity, as ifwe knew for certainty whatit 5: for it were a greater preſumprion inus who are 
but morcal men, tO enterpriſe any ſer ſpeech or diſcovrie, as rouching gods or demi-gods, then for 
one who 18 alrogether ignorant in ſong, to diſpure of mufick .ortorthem who never were in camp, 
nor ſaw ſomuch as a bartel fought, to pur themſelves forward ro diſcourſe of arms and warfare 3 
taking upon 1s (urskilful as We are, and void of art) a fanraſtical knowledge grounded onely upon 
fomeli t opinion, and con jecure of out own, as if we were tight cunning workmen ard artiſanes: 
for it is not his part, who is not Rudied inthe art of Phyfick, ro gueſle at the reaſon and conſidera» 
tion that chePhyſician or Chirurgian had, why he made inciFon no ſoonerin his Patient, but Ray- 
ed longere he proceeded thereto ?or wherefore he bathed him nor yeſterday, butro day ? ſembla- 
bly, it is neither eafie nor ſafe for a mortal manto ſpeak otherwiſe of the gods, then of thote who 
knew wdlenougb the due time and opportunity to miniſter ameer and convenient medicine, unto 
vice abi fin ; and exhibit puniſhment to evety treſpaſſe, as an appropriate dtug, or confe&tion to 
cure and heale each malady ; notwithſtanding rhar the ſame meaiute and quantity be not common 
ro all delinquents, nor one only time and the lame; is alwayes mcet therefore, Now that the Phy- 
kick or Medicine of the ſou], whichiscalled Right and Juflice, is one of the greateſt Sciences thar 
are; Pindarys himſelf, beſides an infinitenumber of others, beareth witnefle ; 'when he calleth 
the Lord and Governour ofthe world, to wit, God, amoſt excellent and perte&tartificer, as being 
the author and creator of juſtice, unto whom 1t appertaineth ro define and determine, when, in 
what manner, and how far forth, it is meet and reaſonable ro chaſtiſe and puniſh each offender. 
Platolikewiſe faith : That 1inos the ſon of Jupiter was (in this Science) the diſciple of his father ; gi= 
ving us hereby to underſtand, that it 1s not poſſible for one to carry himſelfe well in the execution 
of juſtice, nor to judge a right of him that doth as he onghr: unleſle he have before learned that Sci- 
ence, and bethroughly skilful rherein, Furthermore, the poſitivelaws which men have eſtabliſh- 
ed, ſeem tiot alwaysto be grounded upon reaſon, or to ſound and accord in all reſpets with abfo- 
. luce equity and juſtice ; but ſome of their ordinances be ſuch, as in outward appearance may be 
thought ridiculons; and worthy of mockery : asfor example, At Lared:mon the high control'ers,cal- 
led Ephors, ſo ſoon asthey be enſtalled in cheirmagiſtracy, cauſe proclamation to be publiſhed by 
ſound of trumpet, that no man ſhould wear Muſtachoes,or nouriſh the hair on their upper lips; al- 
ſo that willingly every man ſhould obey the laws, to the endthat they might not be hard or grie- 
vous unto them, The Romans alſo, when they affranchiſe any ſlave, and make him free ;caſtupon 
their bodies alittle ſmalrod or wand: likewiſe when they draw their laſt wills ot teſtaments, in(ti- 
tute ſome for their heirs, whom it pleaſerh them, bur to others they leave their goods toſell; a 
thing that carriethno ſenſe nor reaſon with' it, But yet more abſurd and unreaſonable is that ſtatute 
of Solonsmaking, wherein it was provided : That what Citizen ſoever, in a civil edition, ranged 
not himſelfe ro a fide, nor rook part With one or other tation, ſhould be noted with infamy, and 
difabledfor being capable of any honourable dignity, In one word, a man may alledee an infinite 
number ofabſurdities beſides, contained inthe civil laws 3 who neither knoweth the reaſon of the 
Law-giver that wrete them, nor the cauſe why they were ſer down, If then it be ſo difficu't ro con- 


ceive and underſtand the reaſons which have moved menthus todo, is it any marvel that we are | 


lnorant of the cauſe, why God chaſtiſeth one man ſooner and another later ? howbeir, this that I 
harefaid, is not for any pretence offtartirg back andrunning away, but rather forto crave leaveand 
pardon, tothe end thar our ſpeech having an eye thereto, (as unto an haven ahd place of refuge ; ) 
_ be the more hardy.with boldneſs to rangeforth till in probabilities, to the matter in doubr 
and queſtion : But I would have you conſider firſt, thar(according to the ſaying of Plato JGod having 
{er himſelfbefore the eys ofthe whole world,as a perfe& pattern and exatple of all goodneſs doth 
unto as many as can follow and imitate his divinity, infuſe humane vertne, which is in ſome ſore 
conformable and like unto him 3 for the general nature of this univerſal world, being at the firſt a 
confuled and diſordered Chaos, obtained this principle and element, for ro change tothe berrer, and 
y ſome conformity and participation of the Idea otDivine Vertve, to become this beautiful frame 
of the World: And even the very ſame man ſaith moreover: That nature hath raiſed our eye- 
fight on high, and lightned the ſame, thar by the view and admiration of thoſe celeſtial bodies 
_ move in heaven, our ſou] might learnto embrace and be accuſtomed to love that which is 
eautifuland in good order, as alſoto be an enemy unto irregular and inordinate paſſions ; Yeas 
and to avoid doing of things raſhly andat adventure, which in truth is the very ſource of all vice 
And finne ; forthereig nothipg inthe world whereioa man may have agrcater fruition of one 
n p thee 
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by the example and imitation of his good and decent qualities,co become honeſtandverineyy.. 
bc if we Pirceive him to. proceed lowly, and intra oftime to lay his heavy hand _—_ 
'wicked, and to puniſh them, iT 15 pot for any doubr or fear that he ſhould do amiſſe, Or repent 
ward it he Chaſtiſeth them ſooner, bur by Weaning us from all beaſtly violence, and haftinefſe in ow: 
puniſhments, to teach us not immediately to flie uponthole who have offended vs, at whacting & 
our blood is moſt up ,and our choler let ona light fire, 4 11ets hy roms 
| Vihen furious ire in heart ſoleaps and boiles, 7 B00. 
That wit and reaſon bear no ſway the whiles. I. Gi 
making haſte as it were to ſatisfie ſome great hunger, or quenchexceeding thirſt, but (by ini ay 
his clemency., and his manner of prolonging and making delay) to endeavor toexecine juſtceing 
order, at good leiſure, and with moſt catetul regard ; raking to counlel Time, which fetdom gr 
veris accompanied with repentance: for as Socrates was wont to ſay: Lefle harm and d; 
is, if a man meet with a troubled and muddy water, and intemperately take and drinkthereof then 
whiles his reaſon is confounded corrupt, and full of choler and furious rage, to be ſer alcoverher 
on revenge, and run haſtily upon the puniſhment of another body, even one who is othis own kind 
and nature, beforerhe ſame reaſon be (erled again, clenſed and tully purified, . For it-is nothing (5 4; 
Thucydides writeth : That vengeancethe neerer it is unto the offence, - the more itis inthe own 
kind 3 bur clean contrary, the farther offitis, andlongerdelayed, the berter it - apprehendet} and 
judgeth of that which isf.t and decent, For according as Melanthing faith: 4 + 1 
VV hen anger once diſlodged hath the wit, PETS I IrT7 
Foul work it m:kes, and outrage doth commit, © : #o88M535%%. -vid 
even ſo reaſon performethall juſt and honeſt actions, when it hath chaſed and removed out of the * 
way, ire and wrath : and therefore men are mollified,, appeaſed, and become gentleby examples of 
men, when. they hear it reported, how Plato, when helifted up. his Raff againtt his Page, food{pa 
good while, and forbareto firike; which hedid (as he ſaid)for to reprefle his choler, And 4rch;.. 
:4s,when he found ſome great negligence and diſorder at his tarm-houſe in the country,in his houſ- 
hold ſervants, perceiving himſelfe movedand diſquieted therewith, intlomuch as'he was exceedino 
argry and ready to fly upon them proceeded to.no aR,bur only turning away and going from them, 
faid thus: It is happy for you, that 1 am thus angry with you, Ifthenit be 1o, that ſuch memory 
ble ſpeeches of ancient men, and worthy acts reported by thent, are effe&ual to repreſſe the hir- 
terneſſe and violence ofcholer ; much more probable.it is, that we (ſeeing how God hitmnſele, i- 
though heſtanderh not infear ofany perſon, nor xepenteth of any thing thathe doth, yer puitethoff 
his chaſtiſements , and layerh them up a long time) ſhould be more wary and' coni:derite in ſuch 
things, and eſteem that clemency,long {ufferanceand patience is a divine part of vertue that God 
doth ſhew and reach us, which by puniſhment doth chaſtiſe and corre& a few, but by proceeding 
thereto ſlowly, doth inſtruct, admoniſh, and profit many, In the ſecond place, ler us Conſider, that 
judiciall and exemplary proceſle of juſtice praQticed by men, intendeth and aimeth onelyatcounter- 
change of painand grief, reſting inthis point: That he who hath done evil, might ſufferlikewiſe 3 
proceeding no farther ar all: and therefore braying and barking(as it were) like dogs atmens faulrs 
and treſpaſles, they follow upon them, and purſue after all actions by tra& and tooting: but God 
(as it ſhould ſeem, by all likelihood) when he ſettethin hand in juſtice to corre a ſinful anddiſea- 
ed ſoul, regardeth principally the victous paſſions thereof,if haply they may be bent and wrought fo, 
as they will incline and turn to repentance : in which reſpe& he ſtayerh long beforethar he wAidt 
any puniſhment upon delinquents, who are not altogether paſt race 1ncorrigtble : for conſidering 
withall, and knowing as he doth, what portion of vertue, ſoules have drawn from him in theit 
creation, at whattimeas they were produced firſt and cameinto the world, as alſo how power- 
ful and foxcible is the generoſity thereof, and nothing weak and feeble in ir ſelfe; but that itis 
clean contrary to their proper nature, to bring forth vices,which are engendered either by ill educa- ; 
tion, or elſeby the contagious haunt of lewd company; and how afterward, when they be wel 
cured and medicined (as itfalleth out in ſome perſons) they ſoon return unto rheir own natural = 
habitude, and become good again: by reaſon hereof, God doth not make haſte ro puniſh all men 
alike, but look whatheknowerh to beincurable ; that he quickly riddeth away ont of this life and 
cutteth it off, as a very hurtful memberto others, but yer moſt harmful to ir ſelfe, if it ſhonlde- 
vermore converſe with wickednefle ; but ro ſuch perſonsin whom (by all likelihood} vices bred 
and ingendered, rather through ignorance of goodneflſe, then upon any purpoſe and wilito chnſe 
n:ughtineſle, he giverh time and reſpir for to change and amend : howbeir, 1t they perfiftfill, ar 
continue in their lewd ways, he payeththem home likewiſe in theend, and never feareththat they 
ſhalleſcape his hands one time or other, bur (uffer condigne puniſhmentfor their deſerrs,Thatrhis 
1s true, conſider what great alrerations there happen in the life and behaviour of men; and how 
many have been reclatmed and turned from their lewdneſle ; which is the reaſon that in Greek 
ovr behaviour and converſation is called partly 7gols ,: that is toi ſay, A converfion ; and in part 
196-3 the one becauſe mens manners beſubje*t ro « hange and mutation ; the orher. for that they 
be ingendered by art or cuſtome;and the imprefſion thereof being onceraken, they remainfirm and 
ſure ; that is the cauſe allo (as I ſuppoſe) thar our ancients in o'd time atrribured wnro King Ce- 
cropshis own natureand form, caliing him Dovble ;ncr tor that (as ſome ſaid) of 2 good, clemel, 
and vertuous Prince, he became arigorous, tell and cruel ryrant, like a dragon ; burcommenet; 
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becauſe(having been at the firſt perverſe, crooked andretrible Jhe proved afterward, amild and gen- 
leLord: and if we make any doubt hereofin him » yetwe may be (ure (ar lealtwiſe) that Gelon and 
Hiero in Sicily, yea» and Piſiſtratus rhe ſon of Hippocrates, all ulurpers (who atteined totheir tyran- 
ical dominion by \1Olent and indirect means) uied the lame vertuoully : and howſoever they came 
unto their ſovera1gD rule by unlawful and unjuſt means, yet they grew in time to be good governors 
loving and profita le to the common-weale,and likewite beloved and dearunto their ſub jects ; for 
ſome of them having brought 1n and eſtabliſhed molt exceliept laws in the country,and cauſed their 
Citizens and Subjects tO beindufirious and painful in rilling the ground ; made them robe civil,ſo- 
ber anddiſcreet, Whereas betore, they were given to be ridiculous, as noted for the!rlavghter and 
[aviſh tonoues 3. £0 be true labourers alſo, and painful, who had been idle and playſu], And as for 
Gelon, after he had moſt valiantly warredagainlt the Cartnagintans, and defeated them in a great 
hattel: when they craved peace, would nevergrant it unto them, unictle this might be compriſed 
among the Articles and Capirulations : That thgy {honld no more ſacrifice their Children unto Sa- 
tarz,1n the city alſo of Megalopolrs there was a tyranc named Lydi:des, Who inthe midit of his uſurped 
dominion repenred of his tyranny, and made a conſcien.c thereof, dereſting tnat wrongtal oppreſh- 
on wherein he held his ſubjects, in iuch fort, as he reſtored his Citizens totheir ancient Lawsand. 
Liberties, yea, and afterwards died manfully 1 tne feid, fighting againſt his enemies in the defence 
of his country. Now it any one had killed 1/r:a:les ar the ticfty whites he exerciſed tyranny in Cher- 
ſoneſws3 orifany other had called judicially into quettion Cioz, enditing him for keeping his own 
iter, and ſo being condemned of Inceſt, had cauted him to be putto death; or disfranchiſed and 
baniſhed Themiſtocles Out of the City, tor his looſe wantonneſle and licenrious inſolency ſhewed 
publickly in the Common place, as Alcibiadesatterwards was ſerved and proicribed, forthelike ex- 
ceſſe andriot commited 1n h1s youth : | 
| Where had been then that famons vittory 
Atchieved 07 the plains of Marathon ? 
+ Where had veen that renowned chivalry 
R Performed acer the ſircram Eurymedon ? 
Or at the mount, fair Artemifion ? | 
Where Athens zoath ( as Poct Pindare ſaid) 
Offreedow firſt, the glorious ground-work Laid ? 
For ſo it is, that great natures and high minds can bring forth nomean matrers 3 nor the vehement 
force of ation which is in them remain idle, ſo lively and fubtile it is, butthey wavetoandſrocon- 
tinually, as if they were tofled by rempeſt and wind upon the ſea, until ſuch time as they come to 
be ſerled in a conſtant, firm, and permanent habitude of manners : like as theretore, he who is alto- 
cerher unskilful of husbandry and tillage, makerh no reckoning at all of a ground which he ſeerh full 
of rovoh buſhes and thickets, beſet with ſavage trees,and overipread with rank weeds ; wherein al- 
fo there be many wild beaſts, many rivers, and by conſequence, great tore ofmud and mire: bur 
contariwiſe, an expert husband, and one who hath good judgement, and can diicern the difference 
ofthings, knoweth theſe and all ſuch figns, to betoken a fertile and plenritul ſoile ; even ſogrear wits 
and hauty ſpirits do produce and pur forth at the firſt, many firange, abiurd, and lewd pranks, 
which wenor able toendure, think that the rovghneſle and offenſive pricks thereof, ought immed!- 
ately robe cropr off and cutaway: bur he who can judge better (coni:dering what proceedeth from 
thence good and generous) atrenderh andexpeRteth with patience the age and ſealon, which is co- 
operative with vertue andreaſon, againſt which time, the firong nature in ſach, 1s for to bring 
forth and yeeld her proper and peculiar truir, And thus much may ſuffice of rhis mat- 
cer, | | 
Butto proceed forward : think you not thar ſome ofthe Greeks have done well and wiſely, to 
make a tranſcript of a Law in Egypt, which commandeth : that in caſe a woman who is attainr 
and convicted of a Capitalcrime, for which in juſtice ſhe ovght to die, be with Child, ſhe ſhould 
kept.1n priſon until ſhe were delivered ?. Yes verily, they all anſwered ? Well then (quoth 1) 
Set Cale there be ſome one who hath no childrenconceived in his womb to bring forth,, but bree- 
deth lomegood counſel in his head, hr conceiveth a creat enterpriſe in his mind, which heis ro 
bringto light, and effect intime, either by diſcovering an hidden miſchiete, or ſetting abroad anex- 
pedient and profitable counſel, or inventing ſome matter of neceſſary conſequence: Think you not 
that he did better, who deferred the execution of ſuch an ones puniſhment and Ray until theuriliry 
that might grow by him wete ſeen, than hewho inconſiderately,and in all haſte proceederh ro take 
revenge, and prevent the opportunity of ſuch a.benefit? Certes, formineown part, I am fully of 
thatmind : ard even we no lefſe, anſwered Pa'roclear, Wellthen ( quorh T) it mualt needs be ſo 
formark thusmuch: 1f Diony/ius had been puniſhed for his uſurped' rule, in thebeginning of his 
tyranny.; there ſhould not one Grecian haveremainedinhabiranc in Sicily, for the Carthaginians 
wou have held the ſame and driventhem all out: like as it muſt needs hare befallenco the City 
Apollonia, to Anattorizm, and the C herſonefe or demi 1ſlanhd Lexcadra, it Peyiardey had Tuffered 
puniſhment t firſt, and nor along timeafter. as-he did, And I ſuppoſeverily that the puntſh- 
Jenna matey Ars auder was pur off and prolonged otpurpoſe, until by that means rhe City 
olap ious re-edified and peopled again. - And many of thoſe mercenary ſou'diers and 
gers, who ſeizedand held this Temple wherein we are, during the time of the ſacred warre, 
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paſſed under the conduR of Timolcon into Sicily, who atter they had defeated mbattel, the Cyith,. 
ginians, and withall ſuppreſſed and aboiiſhed ſundry tyrannies, they came to a Wretcheq gn 
wicked wretches as they were, For Godin great wiſedome and providence, other whiles ys 
keth uſe of ſome wicked perions , as of butchers and common executioners, to torment and gy. 
iſh others, as wicked as they or worſe, whom afterwards he deſiroyerh 3 and thus in mine l 
pinion he dealeth with moſt part oftyrants, For like as thegall of the wiid beaſt Hyaya, and the 
rendles or renner ofthe Sea- Calfe, as alſo other parts of venemous bealts and lerpents, haye gre 
medicinable property or other, good to heale ſundry maladies of men; even ſo God ſeeing ſome 
people to have need of bit and bridle, and to be chatliſed for their enormities, ſendeth unto them 
tome inhumane tyrant, or a rigorous and inexorable Lord to whip and ſcourge them, and never 
oiverh over to affli&t and vex them. until he have purgedandcleared them of that malady wherewith 
they were infeted, Thus was Phalaris the tyrant a medicine to the Agrigentines: thug 144. 
rius was ſent as a remedy tocurethe Romans; ayfor the Sicyomans , even god himlelſe Hol 
foretold rhem by Oracle ; That their City had need of cercain Officers to whippe and ſcouros 
them, acwhatrtime as they would perforce take from the Cleoneans, acertaine young boynamed 
Teletias, who was crow nedin the Solemnity ot the Pythian games, pretending that he was their 
Citizen , and born among them , whom they haled and pulled in ſuch fort, as they diſmembred 
him: Burt theſe Sicyonians met afterwards with Orthagoras that tyrannized over them ;and when 
hee was gone, they were plagued alſo with Mroz and Cliſthenes, and their favorites; who held 
them in lo ſhort, thatrhey kept them from all outrages, and Rayed their inſblent follies: where- 
asthe Cleoneans, who had nor the like purgative medicine to cure them , wete {ubverted, and 
through their miſdemeanor come to nothing. Mark well thereforethat which Homer in one place 
ſaith: 

His ſou he was, azdin all kind of valour did ſurmount 

His father fary who was (toſzy atruth) of baſe account, Go 
And yet this ſon of Coprexs never performed (in all his life) any memorable aR, beſeemingaman of 
worth and honour : whereas the oft-ſpring ot S:ſyphz, the race of Antolycz, andthe pokterity of 
Phlegyas flouriſhed in glory, and all manner of vertue atnong great Kings and Princes, At Athens 
likewiſe, Perzcles deſcended from an houſe excommunicate and accuried : And 1o at Rowe Pompeing 
ſurnamed Mags, that is, the Great, had for hisfather one Srrabo, a man whom the peopleot Rome 
ſo hated, that when he was dead, they threw his corps our of the biere whereinit was carried 
forth to burial, and trampled ic under their feer, Whar abſurdity then were it, it asthe hvsband 
man never cutteth up, or tocketh the thorn or buſh, before he hath gathered the render fprours 
and buds thereof: nor they of Libya burn the boughs of theplant Ledrom., until they havegotten 
the aromatical gum or liquor out of it called Ladauum3 even fo God never plucketh up by the 
root, therace of any noble and roial family (wicked and wretched rhough they be) betoreithai 
yeelded ſome good andprofitablefruit: for it had been far better and more expedient for themen 
of Phocts, that ten thouland Beefs, and as many Horſes of Tphitzs bad died ; thar rhe Delytans 
likewiſe had loſt much more Gold and Silver by far, then that either #/yſſes or e/£/culapm ſhould 
not have been bornzor others in like caſe, whoſe parents being wicked and viciovs,were themſehes 
honeſt and very profitable ro the Common-wealth, Are we not then to think. that it werefarbet- 
rer to puniſh in duetime and manner convenient, then to proceed unto revenge haflily and outof 
hand ? like as that was of Callipps the Athenian, who making ſemblance of friendſhip unto Dior, 
ſtabbed him at once with his dagger, and was himſelfe afterwards killed with the ſame. bylus 
friends ? as alſo that other of Mirins the Argive, who was murdered jna certaine commotion 
civil broil : for it hapned ſo, that in a frequent aſſembly of the people,gathered rogether inthe mar» 
ket place, for ro beholda ſolemn ſhew., a fatue of braflefell upon the murderer of Mitiur, and Ni 
led him outright. And you have heard(I am fure) O Patrocleas (have you not? ) what beful unto 
Beſſusthe Pczonian, and Ariſton the Oerian, two Colonels of mercenary and forraign ſouldiers ? 
No verily (quoth he) but I would gladly know : This Ariſton (quoth 1) having ſtolen and carried 
away out of this Temple, certain jewels and coſtly furniture of Queen Er, phyle. which ot longtume 
had there been kept ſafe, by the grant and permiſſion of the tyrants who ruled this City, cane 
them as a preſent to his wife 3 but his ſon being on a time (upon ſome occaſion) diſplealedandan- 
ory with his mother, ſer fire on the houle, and burnt it with all chat was within it. As for Beſſs' 
who had murdered his own father, hecontinued a good while not dereed. unuil ſuch time, 35 (4 
ing one day at ſupper with certain of his friends that wereftrangers, with the head of his ſpeareNc 
pierced and caſt down a ſwallows neſt, and ſo killed the young birds within it: and when thoſernat 
{tood by, ſeemed (as good reaſon there was) to ſay unto him : How cometh this to paſſe, good hi 
and whataile you, that you havecommitted ſolewd and horrible an at ? Why(quorh he 2gan) 4 
theſe birds cry aloud and bear falſe wirnefſe againſt me, reftifying that I have murdered mine On 
Father? he had no ſooner ler fall this word, burthole who were preſent rook hold rhereoh,'2 


wondering:much thereat, went dire&lyto the Kivg, and gaveinformation of him 3 who 07 e 


diligent inquiſition, that.the thing upon examination was diſcovered, and Beſſas (ſor his part pi 
niſhed accordingly for a Parricide, Thus much(Ifay) have we related, that it may be helds3 _— 
teſſed truth and\uppoſition, that wicked menother whiles have ſome delay of their puniſhment: 


tor the reſt, you areto think that you ought to hearken timto Heſjodas the Poet,. who faith —_ 
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?lato did, thatthe puviſhment of fin doth foliow fin hardat the heeles, bur is of the ſametime and 
age, as bon and bred in one place with it, and ſpringing out of rhe very ſame root and tock: for 
theſebe his words in one place: | 

Bad counſel who deviſeth firſt, 

ito himſelfe ſhall fizd it worſt. 


Who doth for others miſchiefe frame, 
T% his own heart comtrrves the ſame, 
The venemous flies Cantharides are laid to contain in themſelves a certain remedy,- made anc 
compounded by a contrariety or antipathy in nature, which ſerverh for their own counter-poiſon ; 
but wickednefle ingenderivg within 1t lelfe (1 wor not what) diſpleaſure and puniſhment, nor af- 
cera ſinful a& is commitred, bur even at the very inſtant of committing, it beginnerh to ſuffer the 
paindueto the offence : neither 1s there a majefactor, but when he {ceth others like himlelfe pu- | 
niſbed in their bodies, bear forthwith his own crofle 3 whereas miſchievous wi: kednefſeiramerh | 
of her ſelfe, the engines of her own torment; as being a wonderful artiſan of a miſerable life, which | 
(cogerher with ſhame and reproach) hath in ir lamentable calamities, many terrible fcights, feartul | 
perturbations and pathons otrheſpirit, remorſe of conleience, deſperate repentance, and continuall | 
troubles and unquiernefle, But ſome men there be, who torall rae worid reſemble little children, | 
* that beholding many times 1n the Theatre, lewdand naughty perions arrayed in cloath of gold, rich | 
mantles, and robes otpurple, adorned alſo with Crowns vpon their heads, when they either dance 
orplay their parts upon the (tage, have them in great admiration, as reputing them right happy, un- | 
tiltuch time as they tee them how they be either pricked and pierced with goads, or tending flames | 
of fire out of thoſe gorgious, coltly and tumpruous vellments, For to lay a truth, many wicked per- 
ſons, who dwell in [tately houſes, are deſcended trom noble parentage, fit m high places of autho- | 
rity, bear great dignities and glorious tit.es, are not known (for the molt parc Jy/har plagues and 
puniſhments rhey ſuliain, before they be ſeen to have their throats cur, or tneirnecks broken, by 
being caſt down headlong from on high 3 whicha manis not to term puniſhments imply, but ra- 
cher the final end and accompliſhment thereof, For like as Herodicxsof Selymbria, being fallen in- 
co anincurable phihifick or conſumprion,by the ulcer of the lungs, was the firſt man(as Plato ſaith) 
who inthecure of the ſaid diſeaſe, joyned with other Phyfick, bodily exerciſe,and info doing, drew 
ourand prolonged death, both ro himlelfe and all others who were ltkewiſe infected wita that ma- 
lady; even ſo may we ſay, that wicked perſons (as many as feem to have eſcaped a preſent plague, 
and the iroak of puniſhment ont of hand) ſuffer intrurh, the pain due for their {inful afts,not inthe 
end only anda great time after, bur ſuſtain the ſame a longer time: 1o that the vengeancetakenfor 
their ſinful life1s nothing flower, but much moreproduced anddrawn our to the length; neither 
be they puniſhed at thelaſt in their old age,bur they wax old rather in puniſhment, which they hare 
endured all cheir life, Now when Iſpeak of long time, Imean tin regard of our ſelves: tor in 
reſpe& ofthe gods.,the whole race ofmans life(how long ſoever it be thought )is amatrer ofnothing, 
or no more then the very moment and point of the inſiant, . Forſay, that amalefaRor ſhould ſut- 
{erthe ſpace of thirty yeares for ſome hainousfact that he hath committed, it is all one, as ifa man 
ſhould [tretrch him upon the rack, or hang him upona gibbet 1n the eveningrtoward night, and nor 
1n the morning betimes 3 eſpecially, ſeeing thatſuch anone (all the while that he liveth) remain- 
erh cloſe and falt ſhut up (asit were) ina (trong priſon or cage, out of which he hath no means 
to make aneſcape and get away. Now if inthe mean while chey make many teaſts, mannage ſun- 
dry matters, andenterprize divers things 3 if they give preſents and largeſſes abroad; and tay rhey 
gwethemſzlves to their difports and pleaſures ;- it is even as much, andall one, as when male- 
tactors ( during the timethey be in priſon ) ſhould play art dice or cockall game, having conti- 
nually over headthe rope hanging , which muſt trangle them : ſor otherwiſe, we might as well 
lay, thatpriſoners condemned ro die, ſuffer no puniſhment all the whiles they lie in hard and 
cold irons, noruntil the executioner come and firike the head from the ſhoulders ;_ or that he 
who by ſentence of the Judges hath drunk the deadly potion ofthemlock, 1s nor puniſhed, becauſe 
hee walketh fill, and goeth vp and down alive, waiting until his legs become heavy, before 
the general cold and congelation ſurprite him , and extinguiſh borh ſenſe ahd vical ſpirits , in 
Caſe it were ſo, that we eſteem and call by the name ofpuniſhment, nothing but rhe laſt point and 
extremity thereof; letting paſſe and making no reckoning at all of rlie paſſions, fears, painful 
pangs, Expetance of death, pricks and ſorrows ofa penitent conicience, wherewithevery WiC 
£a perion 1stroubled and tormented : tor this were as much as to fay, that the fiſh which hath 
\wallowed down the hook, is not caught, until weſee theſaid fiſh cur in pieces, or broiled, roa- 
led and{odden by the Cook, Certes, every naughty perſon 1s prelencly become priſoner unto 
uſtice, ſo ſoon as he hath once committed a ſinful a&, and ſwallowed the hook together with the 
dalt Of !weetneſſe and pleaſure, which he raketh inlewdneſſe and wrongſul doing 3 but when the 


no otconſcience imprinted in him, doth prick; he feeleth the very torments of hell, and can- 
eſt ; | 


Andinanother : 


mnt 
—— 
eo 


But As1n ſe ea the Tuny f(b doth ſwiftl y croſſi e the wavwess 

And travers ſtill while tempeſt laſts, ſo he with anguiſh raves, - 

\tolent inſolence (proper unto vice) is very puiflant, forward, and 
Pp 3 xeady 


For this audacions raſhneſle and 
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ready at hand, to the effeing and execution of.finful a&ts 3 bur afterwards, when the paſſion (like 


untoa wind) is layed, and begins rotaile, it becometh weak, baſe» and feeble, {ubje& to an Infi= 
vite number of fears and ſuperttitions 3 in ſuch ſort, as that Sreſickorug the Poet ſeemethto have 
deviſed the dream of queen C!ytemneſtra, very conformable to the truth and anſwerableroour day- 
ly experience, when he bringeth ber in, ſpeaking 1n this manner: 
Me thoughts 1 ſaw a dragon come apace, 
Whoſe * creſt «loft on head * with blocd was ſteir'd; 
With that :nonthere did appear in place 
Plitthenides the King, who that time reign'd, 
For the viſions by night in dreams, the fanraftical apparitions 1Þ the day time, the anſwers of gg,. 
cles, the prodigious 11gns from heaven, andin one word, whatioever men think tobedone imme: 
diately by the will and tinger of God,are wont to trike great troubles and horrorsinto ſuch perſons 
ſo affeRed, and whole conſciences are burdened with the guilr and privity of fin, Thus the ce Ott 
goeth of Apollogorms, that he dreamed upon a time, how be ſaw himſelte firlt layed by the Scythi- 
ans, then cut as ſmall as fleſh to the pox, and io boiled ; he thought alſo that his heart ſpake loftly 
from out of the Cauldron, and uttered theſe words : Iam the caule of all theſe thy ex ils: avain, hee 
imagined in his ſleep, that his own daughters, all burning ona light flaming fire, ran round about 
him in a Circle, Semblably H:ipparcu the fon of P;#rates, a little before his death, dreamed that 
[/:aus out of certain vial ſpripkied blood vpon his face, The tamiliar friends likewiſe of King Proly- 
mens, ſurnamed Cerannos, that 15 to ſay, Lightning, thought veriiy ina dream that they ſaw Seley- 
' £445 ACcCule and endite him judicially before wild Wolves, and greedy Geits that werehis Judoey, 
where he de2't and diſiributed a great quantity of fleſh among his enemies, Payſanas allo at Bi- 
zantium, ſent for( {:ovice,a Virgin and Gentlewaman free born, of a worſhipful houſe ; intendi 
perforce to lie with her allnight, and abuſe her body ; but being halfe aſleep when ſhe came to his 
bed, he awakned ina fright,and ivſpe&ing that ſome enemies were abour to ſurprize him-killed her 
outright; whereupon ever afret he dreamt ordinarily.that he ſaw her, and heard her pronounce this 
ſpeech: To judgement ſeat, approach thou neer I ſay, 
Wrong dealing is to men moſt hurtful ay. 


Now when this viſion asit ſhould ſeem ceaſed not to appear unto him nicht by nicht ; heembarted Ml 


and ſailed into Heraclca, toa place where the ſpirits and ghoſts of thoſe that are departed be raid 
and called vp, where after he had offered certain propitiatory ſacrifices.and poured torth funeral ef- 
tuſions, which they uſe to caſt upon the Tombs ofthe dead; he wrovght ſoeffeually.thatthe phoſt 
of Cleoice appeared ; and then ſhe {aid unto him, that ſo foon as he was arrived at Lacedemon hee 
ſhould have repole and end of all his rroubles : and (o in very truth, no ſooner was he thithetcome, 
bur he ended his life and died, If therefore the ſoul had no ſenſe after it is departed ontof the body, 
bur cometh ro nothing ; and that death werethe final end and expication as well ofthankſlrecom- 
penſes, as ofpainful puniſhments, a man might ſay of wicked perſons who are quickly puniſhed, and 
die {oon after that they have committed any mitdeeds ; that God dealerh \ ery gently and mildly 
with them : For ifcontinuance of time, and long life bringeth to wicked perſons no other harm 3 yet 
a man mayatleaſtwile ſay thus much of them,thar having known by proof, and found by experience, 
that injuſticeis an unfruittol, barren, and thankleſſe thing. bringing forth no good thivgar all, nor 
ought that deſerveth to be eſteemed after many travels and mu. h pains taken with it ; yer thevery 
feeling andremorſe of conicience for their fins, di{quieterh and tronbleth the mind, and turnethit 
upſide down, Thus we read of King Ly/imachws, that being forced through extream thirſt, hede- 
| livered his own perſon, and his whoJearmy intothe hands of the Getes ; and when being theirpri- 
ſoner, he had drunk and quenched his thirk, he ſaid thus: O whar a mitery is this, and wretched 
caſe of mine, that for lo ſhort and tranſitory a pleaſure, I have deprived my ſelfe of ſo great a Kitg- 
dom, and all my royal eſtate, True itis, that ofall things it isan exceeding hard matter to reſiſt the 
neceſſity of a natvral paſſion ; but when as a man for covetouſneſle of money, ordefire ofglory, W- 
thority, and credit among his country-men and fellow-Cirizens, ortor fleſhly pleaſures, fallethto 
commit a foul, wicked. and execrable fa&, and then afterwards intime, when as the ardent thitt 
and furious heat of his paſſion is paſt, ſeeing that there abide and continue with him, the filthy, 
ſhameful, and perilous peturbations only of injuſtice and fintulnefſe; bur nothing ar all thatis pro- 
fitable, neceſſary, or delightſome ; is it nor very likely and probable, that he ſhalleftſoones, and of- 
rentimes recal intothis thovghr, and conſideration ? how being ſeduced and carried awayby the 
means of vain glory. or diſhoneſt pleaſures, (things baſe, vile, and illiberal) he hath peryerted and 
overthrown the moſt beauriful and exce}lenr gifts thatmen have, to wit, right, equity, juſtice, 
piery; andin ftead thereof, hath filed and po:lured his life with ſhame, trouble, and danger? FO: 
like as Simonides was wont to fay in mirth: That he found one coffer of filver and money alwayes 
foll ; bur that other of favours, thanks, and benefits. evermore empty ; even ſo wicked men, when 
they cometo examine and peruſe aright the vice that is in themſelves, they find it preſently for one 
pleaſure which isaccompanied with a little vain and olofing delight) void altogerher and deſtitute 
ofhope; but fully repleniſhed with fears, cares, anxieties, the unpleaſant remembrance of mideme?” 
nors paſt. luſpicion of future events. and diſtruſt for the preſent: much after rhe manner as Wee doe 


hear Lady 1-9 inthe Theaters, repenting ofthoſe foul facts which ſhehad committed, and ſ 
theſe words upon the ſtage: 


How 


= 
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How ſhould I now, my friends, and Ladies deer 
Begin to keep the honſe of Athamas , 
Since that all whiles that I have lived here, 
Naught hath Leen done by me that decent was? 
Or thus: 
How may I keep, O Ladies deer alas, 
The houſe again of my Lord Athamas, 
As who therein had not committed ought | 
Of thoſe lewd parts which I have done and wrought, | 
For ſemblably it 1s meet that the mind and ſoul ot every fintnl and wicked perſon ſhonld ruminate 
and diſcourſe of this point in it felfe after this manner : After whar ſort ſhould Iforgetand pur our 
of remembrance the unjuſt and lewd parts which Thave committed ? how ſhoutd 1 caſt off the re- 
morſe of conſcience from me? and from hencetorth begin to turn overanew leafe,and lead another 
life: for ſurely with thoſe in whom wickedneſle beareth ſway, and is predominant,there is nothing 
affured.nothing firm and conſtant.nothing ſincere and lound,unleſſe hapiy we will ſay and maintain; 
that wicked perſons and unjuſt were ſome Sages and wiſe Philoſophers, But we are to think, that 
where avarice reigneth and exceſſive concupiſcence, and love of pleaſure, or where extream envy 
dwelleth, accompanied with ſpight and malice; there if you markand look well abour, you ſhall 
find (yperRitionlying hidden among, {lothand unwillingneſſe to labour, fear ot death, lightnefſe and 
one) mmrabilic in changing of mind andaffe&ion. together with vain-glory proceeding of arro- 
eancie; thoſe who blame them, they fear, ſuch as praiſe them, they dread and iuſpe& ; as knowing 
well how they are injured and wronged by their deceitful ſemblance.and yer be the greateſt enemies 
of the wicked, for that they commend ſo readily, and with afteRion, thoſe whom they ſuppoſe, 
and take to be honeit: tor 1n vice and fin (like as in bad iron) the hardnefle is but weak and rotten, 
andthe ſtiffneſſe alſo brittle and eafie to be broken: and therefore wicked men (leaning in proceſs 
oftime, better co know themſelves what they are) after they come once to the full conſideration 
thereof, are diſpleaſed, and diſcontented. they hare themielves, and dereſi their own lewd life : for 
ic is not]|kely chatit a naughty perſon otherwiſe (though nor inthe higheſt degree who hath regard 
to deliver again a pawn cr price of money [ett in his hands to keep; who is ready to be ſurety for 
his familiar friend. and npona bravery andglorious mind, hath given largeſles, and is preſt to main- 
rain and defend his country. yea,and to augment and advance the good eſtate thereof) ſoon repent 
and immediately be grieved for that which he hath done, by reaſon that his mind is ſo mutabee, 
or his will ſoapt to be ſeduced by an opinion or conceit of his: conſidering that evenſome of thoſe 
who have hadthe honor to be received by the whole body of the people in open theater with 
oreat applauſe and clapping ot hands, incontinently fall to figh co rhemlelves, and groan again. ſo 
ſoon as avatice returneth ſecretly, in place ofglorious ambition : thoſe thar kill and ſacrifice men to 
uſurpand ſet up their tyrannies, or to maintain and compalle ſome conſpira.ies, as Apollodorus did 3 
circumvent and defraud their friends of their goods and moneys,which was the praGtice of Glaucs 
the ſon of Epicydes, ſhould never repent their miſdeeds, norgrow into a deteſtation of themſelves, 
nor yet be diſplealed with chat they have done: For mine ownparrt. I am of this opinion (ifir be 
lawful ſo toſay) Thatall thoſe who commur ſuch impieries and miſdemeanors, have no need either 
of God or man to puniſh them ; for their own lite only being ſo corrvpr. and wholly depraved and 
troubled with all kind of wic kednefle, is ſufficient to plague and torment them to the full: Bur 
conſider (quoth I) whether this diſcourſe ſeem not already to proceed farther, and be drawn out 
longer then chetime will permit, Then T:mozanſwered : It may well fo be, if peradventure we re- 
oard the length and prolixity of that which followeth and remaineth ro bediicuſſed : as for my ſelf, 
;Iam now ready to riſe asit were out of anambuſh,and to come as a freſh and new Champion with 
my laſt doubr and queſtion, foraſmuch as me thinks, we have debated enough already upon thefor- 
mer: tor this would I have you to think, that although we are filent and fay nothing, yet we com- 
plain as Euripides did, who boidly challenged and reproached the gods for that 
The parents ſin, and their iniquity 
| They turn on children and poſterity, | 
For ſaythatthemſelves, who have committeda fault, were puniſhed, then is thereno more need to 
chaſtiſe others, who have not offended, conſidering it were no reaſon ar allto puniſh twice for 
one fault the delinquents themlelves : or be iſo, that through negligence they having omitted the 
puniſhment of wicked perſons and offenders,they would long after make them to pay forit whoare 
innecent 3 ſurely they do not well, by this injuſtice to make amendsfor the ſaid negligence. Like as 
a5 1U1$ reported of «Aſope, who in times paſt came hither ro this Ciry, being ſent from King Creſw 
With agtear ſum of Gold, for to ſacrifice unto god Apolin magnificent wile. yea, andto diſtribute 
among all the Citizens of Delphos, * four pounds a piece : but it tortuned ſo, tha: he tell out with the 
inhabirants of the City upon ſome occaſion, and was exceeding angry with them. inſomuch as hee 
periormed indeed the ſacrifice accordingly, bur the reſt ofthe money which he ſhould have dealt 
B. the people, he ſent back again to the City of S:rdis,as if the Delphians had nor been worthy 
x ag Kings liberality ; whereupon they taking greatindignation, laid facriledge unto his 
| ge, for deteinino (in ſmch ſort) that ſacred money 3 and in trurhzafter they had condemned him 


* Muvas 
Tha a4egs: 


thereof, they pirched him down headlong from that high rock they call Hyampsa, for which act of | 


theirs 
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theirs, God Apollo was ſo highly diſpleaſed, that he ſent upon their land Rerility and barrenneſs he. 
kdes many and ſundry (irange and unknown diſeales amorg themyſo as they were conſtrainedinthe 
end, to go about inall the publick feaſts and general aſlemblies ofthe Greeks, © PUrpoſe, tomake 
proclamation by ſound of trumpet: That whotoever he was ( kiniman or friend of Kore) that 
wou!d require ſatisfaStion for his death, ſhould come forth, and exa& whar penalty he Wouldde. 
fire: and thus they ceaſed notcontinually to call upon them ? until at length, and namely, in the 
third generation alter, there preſented himſelſeacertainSamian, named 74.07, who was nothinear 
a'l of kin to eAſope, but onely one of their poſterity, who atthe firh had bovghr him foraſlaein 
open market, withinthe Ifie of Sayogand the Delphians having in iome mealuie made latisfaRion 
ard recompenſe unto him, were immediate.y deliveredfrom their calamities: and it is laid,thatfrom 
that time torwatrd, the execution of lacrilegious perions, was tranfiatec irom the iorelaid rock B,. 
21pia, untothe clift of Nauplia, And \erily. even thoſe, who cfali others moſt admire Alexan. 
der the Grear, and celebrate his memorial, of which number we alſo confeſle our lelvestobe,canin 
no wile approve that which he did unto the Branchides , when he razed their City rothe ve 
ground, and put'all the inhabitants thereof to the iword, without reſpeReither of age orof ex, for 
that their anceſtors in old rime had betrayed and delivered up by treaton, the Temple of Milttum 
And Agathocles the tyrant of Syracyſa, who laughed and ſcotted arthe men of Corphy: for when 
they demanded of him the occaſion why he forraged their Iſle, made them this anſwer: : 
(quoth he) your fore-fathersintimes paſt, received and entertained Myſſes, Semblably, Wien the 
If)anders of /thaca made complaint unto him of his ſonldiers, tor driving away their pon 
(quoth he) your King, when he came one time into our Iſland, not only rook away our ſhee \buc 
alſo put out the eye even of our ſhepnerd:Think you not they that Apollo dealtmore abſurdly & up. 
juſtly then all thele, indefiroying the Pheneotes ar this day, inſtopping up the mouth of that bee. 
romleſſe pit that was wont to receive and ſoak up all the waters which now 
whole country ; becauſe thata thouſand yeers ago (by report) Hercwles having 
Delphians that ſacred trefeet, from which the Oracles were delivered, brought the ſametothe Ci- 
ty Pheneum? Andas for the Sybarites, heanſwered them directly: That their miſeries ſhould then 
ceaſe, when they had appeaſed there of Juno Lexcadia, by three iundry morcalities, Certes, long 200 
it is not, ſince that the Locrians defilted and gaveover ſending eyery year their daughters, virgins, 
unto Troy, SEG. Es | 
Who there weat bare-foot, and did ſerve 
a'l day from morn to night, 
In habit of poor wreiched ſlaves, 
11 10 apparel dight 3 
No coife, no caule, nor honeſt vail, 
were they allow'd to wear 
1: decent wiſe, for woman-hood, 
though aged now they were: 
Reſembling ſuch as never reſts 
- but Pallas Temple ſweep, 
And ſacred Altar dayly cleanſe, 
where they do alway keeps | 
and all for the laſcivious wantonneſle and incontinence of Ajax, How can this be eitherjuſto; 
reaſonable, conſidering that we blame the very Thracians, for that (as the report goes) they ulefiil 
(even at this day) to beat their wives in revenge of Orphezs death ? Neither do we commendthe 
barbarous people, inhabiting along the river Po, who(as itis ſaid) do yet mourn and wearblackfor 
- , Phacton has fall, Yet (in my conceit) it is a thing rather ſottiſh and ridiculous, that whereasthe 
men who ved in Phazron his time, made no regard ofhis ruine: thoie that came fivelyea,andten) 
ages aſter his wolul calamity. ſhould begin to charge their raiment for his fake. and bewailhisdeath 
tor ſurely, herein there is nothing at allro be noted, but meer foliy ; no harm, no danger orabſur- 
dity (otherwiſe) doth it contain, But what reaſon is it, that the wrath and judgment of the gods , 
hidden (upon a {udden) at the very time of ſome hainous fat committed (as the property 1s of ſome 
Rivers) ſhould break out, and ſhew it ſelfe afterwards, upon others, yea, and end with fome e- 
tream calamities ? He had no ſooner pauſed a while, and ſtayed the current of his ſpeech : but 1 
doubting whereto his words would tend, and fearing leſt he ſhonid proceed to utter more abſurdi- 
Lies and greater follies. preſently made this reply upon him : And think you fir, indeed, chatall is true 
that you have ſaid ? Whar if all (quoth he) be not true, but ſome partthereot only, think you Bot 
yer, that the ſame difficulty in the queſtion till remaineth ? Evenſo peradyenture (qnoth I)it tareth 
with thoſe who ate in anextream burning teaver, who whether they have more or lefſe loathes 
upon them, teel evermore within them the ſame exceffive heat of the zone 3 yet forto comfort an 
retrcſh them a little, and togive them ſome eaſe, it is thought gocd 16 aiminiſh their cloaths, 4D 
take off ſome of them, But it you are not ſo diſpoſed, Jetit ajone, you may do your pleajute how- 


doe overflow their 
taken away froin the 


beit, this one thing 1 will ſay unto you, that the moſt part of theſe examples reiemble fables, an 
baions. deviſed for plealvre: Call to mind therefore ard remembrance. thefeal: celebrated oflate 
d the gods into their hovies,ard gave them cnteito)nmeny 


e poition {ct by aparr,which by the voice ofan herald was publiſhed 


In their honour, who ſometime receive 
alto that beautiſul and honorab! 
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expreſly to be from the poſterity deicen | 
Pr! and pleaſant arhing yy OT Pindarus, and reccord with your 
take pleaſure £0 {ce this preeminenceand pre "= you. And whois there ct be)t —_ how ho- 
"frer che manner of ol I Fakes anode 95, ar of honour ſo narurall, ſo _ at would not 

t# hoſe heam all black. « uch anone, as{according t Plaine, and ancient , 

py mperg ack. x NG forg'd owis 210 the lame Pindarys) 

» me FAT / 1-1 ! Go 
I omit (quoth]) to ſpeake of th : GEE j + ard hardened is, 
ordinarily after the Lesbian ſong.or canticle 1 nag tne publiſhed in Spart ; | 
forit ſeemeth, thar there 1s the {ame reaion oft h e honour & memoriajl Re 4, which enſued 
and think your ſelfe worthy robe preterred b em both: Bur you who are wa NCLCNt 7 cr pander: 
"Io; and that in regard of your Crab etore alt otners, not Brotians n race 0: Op-eltes: 
maintained before the Lycormians & Satfaian FO Fanrs,nave afhified and "age I parſer amy 
coroners due by our lawes and ftatures _ = whoclaimed the priviiedoe and 4k ed me, when I 
rogatives ought inviolably to be preſerved =7 progeny oi Hercules) Te avon of wearing 
Hercules. regard of his beneficiail d and keprtor thole indeed wh Ucn dignities and pre- 
SY: eficiail demerits. which in ti eed whodeſcend inright li 
yer during his lite, was not thonoht:. worthyof ch in time palt he heaped v 1oht line from 
vived the memory of a moſt pleaſant G wn y ot reward andrecompence: Youle aaa or 
ing he profeſſion CPhaofophy: Bur jmettuon to be debared,and the ſame mar _—_ quoth he) re- 
beare this vehementand ; pray you my vety goodfri relous well beſeem- 
nd accutatory humor of E riend (quorh I 

becauſe they be borne of lend and wicked of yours,and benot angry, if happil wy Ium-, ) tor- 
nor be ready to praiſe,in Caſe you ſee pat gs" are puniſhed 3 orelſed P 7 you ſee that ſome, 
upon this p ed GErEavow , THAT ity alſo of birth to be ſo highly hotoe fg Agri much, 
in thelinean Jpoſterity 3 we baroak 6% au eur of verrne ought by right 99s ed: for it weſtand 
likewiſe ſhould not ſtayand ceaſe 2 | coniequence to make this ACCO1 reaſon to continue 
thoſe that are deſcended of mildoers p er with miſdeeds committed, bu nt, that pumiſkment 
Cimon, honoured art Athe 1s and Sts mw maletactors: for he who willinoh reciprocallytatl upon 
of Lacheves Ariſton baniſhed and rrxiwiſes offended and difpleaſed in is ſerh theprogeny of 
der, an paſſingeffemin-te Doo? of his City 3 (he 1fay) It, £0 {eethe race 

= are ther to ſpeak ay) ſeemeth to b 1 
even againk: the gods..6 Sena, rntahagperyet aus erly, OVer-c . e £00 ſoit, ren- 
_— ge : _ c _ = _ mourning of the 5k Les if che children. and quarrelſome, 
blame and finde fant; if LO - on to proſperin the world: and contra hens and children chil- 
plagued, or altogether deſtroyed Ad gry 54 of 5 ens and uvgration gnodonde ” = "ir to 
a naughty man be afflited ev face of the earth; accuti - 0 be held under, 
theſereaſons alledged even as much as itthey had h <culing the gods it the child 5 

| make tongs onelt perio : ten of 
poſed againſt ſuch bitter & How this reckoning, that they be "arg ay parents: But as for 
. were)ofa clew ofthread, ora uP _ as theſe be, Bur nov? taking in aph4p6 cam _— you , op- 
many cranks, turnin _ of yarne , to dire&us as inadar rg agaire the end(as it 
condu&t and guide => np ro & fro (1 meane the ET Gcket OR terebe 
— that evenof cho ern rg OS rothar which is a oft | ary pur por 
ownan undoubted certai ich we daily manage and d = IKELy an probable 
! tainty:as for __—_ O our jelvs ay 
and bid the child 7 Y example,who' can yield a { 1lvs,we are not ab] 

ren of thoſe pa Wd tie yield a {ound rcai © LOI 
of the dropſy.to fit wi > Parents who diedeither of th aion, wherefore w : 
y,to fit with their feet d r of the ptyfick & conſumpti e cauſe 

neral fire?For an opini cet drenched in water,urti umption of the lungs, 

: in . o guUL ithede ; F N2Sy Of 
tary,nor take hold of ory eur by this meanes the corner an. burned in the fu- 
= herb called Eryngites rao way all, wher theicauſe ſhonld be,rthar 9s — them as hered1- 
the goar-herd com . 0 ſay,Sea- olly, the whol coat hold inher mouth 

1 e andtake the laid ) ol flocke will ſtand iti Ty Nour 
which by ſecret 1 | e laid herb our of h and ſtil], vnrill ſuck ric 
influences &%. pal; er mouth 3 other hidd inch time as 
well ſpeedily, as paſſages from one t 14den properties th 

| inlonoer tra& of ti : o another, work ſtrange efte£ 4: erebe, 

and lay of time b cer tract of time: and in ver | oe effe&ts, and incredib] 
| etweet) er an y truth, we w and 1NCTEALDIC As 
no to marvel thereat * Tow = do of thediſtance of place _— _— at the intermiſſion 
+ -"# Gs City. of Athens hd ks > ory malady which i 4 +] mom wo 
ed, and Thucydid S: every ſtreet and corn "Rus ue thiopia , ſhould 
ted ſome hain cydides was fick thereof 3 thanth rnerthereot , in ſuch ſort | 
4 ous fins. th . __ at when the Phocz  LOIGas Pericles 
their poſteriry? 5, the puniſhment theref ans and Sybarits had commi 
PROT I Rong ore ſhould fall upon their chi ad commit- 
ned ely theſe powers and hidd Fen eir children, and eo th 
ices trom the laſt ro thi idden ptoperties hav ren, andgo through 
ceaſeth nor ſe ro the firſt ; the cauſ ave Certain relatio | 
th not ſecretly to bring fi auſe thereof, although ic be unkn ns and Cor= 
on of juſtice, rh ing forth her proper effedts, B gh ic be unknown to us , yet il 
that a Cir te , Laar pubiick venoeance |; | - DUL thete ſeemerh to b "3 y c þ 
TT Y 1s one entire th1 DO rom above ſhould tallu "5g: e very apparenr 
which goerh Ire thing, anda cont! all upon Cities many a % 
Ch goeth not beſide D ntinued body, as it y a year after; for 
chabging firſt 1 or out itſelfe for any mutations c were, like unto a living 
PT Ayr into one, and rhen into at y mutations of ages,nor in tract 11V1ng Creature, 
\ Teceivi | another by ſucceſſ] = or continuance of tim 
RS Be 5. mana a and tak) her by ſucceſſion , but 1s alwa F: namic 
whatſoever ir 4. ing upon it, all the th rayes uniforme and like 1 
holdeth i ever it doth or hath done ip coint thanke for well doins, ot | OIY 
eth it together maintai ath done in common, ſo ng, or the blame for miſ- 
by dividing it ermaintaineth her uni on, ſo long as the ſoc; :Þ , 
ing it accord; er unity: for totmakem ens 7 emma, chat linkerh and 
becauſe he” Ording to ſpace of ti emany) yea, and in IE N 
bo Rar time, were as tucl 5 noumerable Cities of on 
line or ſor] come old, who b | uch as to go about -S Or One, 
vg or 1prungall; , ho before wa if Dout to make of one man m 
g rig: r lto peak move property hi relentleth the deviſes of Efchorms rery rip 
; the deviſes of Epicharmss,wherelp- 
mmmmonhl 
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on was invented that manner of Sophiſters arguing, which rhey call the Croiflant argument ;@ 
chus they reaſon: Hethar long ſince borrowed or took up mony, now owerh 1t not, becayſe he js 
no more himſelfe, bur become another: and he char yeſterday was invited to a tealt, commerh this 
dayas an unbidden guett, contidering that he is now another man. And verily, divers aces make 
oreater differencein each one of us, then rhey do commonly in Cities and States : tor he that ha 
teenthe City of Athens thirty years agoe, and cameto vic it at this day, would KNOW it to be al. 
rogether the very fame that thenit was; infomuch as the manners; cuitoms, motions, games, pat. 
times, ſerious affaires, favours of the people, their pleaſures, diſpleaſures and anger at this preſert 
reſemble wholy thoſe in ancienttime: whereas if a man be any longtime out of tight, hardly his je 

familiar friend ſhall be able to know him, his countenance will be tomuch changed;and as touchins 
his manners and behaviour, which alter and change ſo ſoone upon every occalion, by reaſonof 1 
ſorts of labour,travell, acc{dents and lawes,there is ſuch variety and fo great alreration,that exenhe 
whois ordinarily acquainted and converiant with him, would marvcll to ſethe Rrangenefſe and 
nove'ty thereot ; and yetthe man is heldand reputed (till che ſame , from his vativity unto higgy- 
ing day : and inlike cale, a City remaineth alwayes one and the ſeife fame 3 in which relpet we 
deem it great reaſon, that itſhouid participate alwell the blame and reproch of anceltours, agen- 
joy their glory and puiſſance, unlefle we make no care tocalt all things in the river of Heraclitus, 
into which (by report)no one thing entreth rwiſe, for that it hath a property to alter all things and 
changetheir nature, Now itit beſo, thata City is an united and continued thing in it ſelfe, we ate 
tothink nolefle of a race and progeny. which dependeth upon one and the fame tock. producing 
and bringing forth a certain power and communication of qualities, and the ſamedoth reach and 
extend to all thole who deſcend from ir : neither is the thing engendred of the tame nature that 
piece of worke is, wrought by art, which inconrinently 1s {eparare from the workman, forthar iris 
made by him, and not of him; whereas contrariwiſe.that which 1s naturally engendered,js formed 
of the very iubiance of that which ingendered it,in ſuch fort as it doth carry aboutir ſome part 
thereof, which by good right deſerverh eitherto be puniſhed or to be honouredeven in itſelie, And 
were itnort, that 1 might be thought to jeft and ſpeak in game and not in good earneſt, ] would a- 
ver and pronounce afluredly, that the Athenians offered more wrong and abuſe unto the brz- 
fen ſtatue of Caſarder, which they cauſed to be defaced and melted; and likewiſe thedead corps 
of Dionyſus ſuffered more injury at the hands of the Syracutians, which after his death they cauſed 
ro be caried our of their confines, then if they- had proceeded inrigor of juſtice againft their of- 
ſpring and poſterity; for the ſaid image of Cafſa»der did nor participate one whit of his nature; and 
the ſoule of Dijowyfirs was depatted a good while belore our of his body:whereas Niſeus, Apolkeri 
zes, Antipater, Philipand all iuch other, deſcended from vicious and wicked parents, reteinediiill 
the chiet and principall part which is in them inbred, ard remainerth not quier, idle and doing no- 
thing, bur ſuch as whereby they live and are nouriſhed, whereby they negoc1ate,reatonanddiſoure 
neither ought it to ſeem {{range and incredible. that being of their ifiue,they ſhould likewilerecaine 
theirqualities and inclinations. Inſome.] ſay and affirme.,that like as in Phyſick.whatſoever is hol- 
ſome and profitable the ſame is alſo juſt ; and worthy werehe to be lavghed at andmocked, that 
calleth him unjuſt , who for the Sciatica or diſeaſe of the huckle-bone, would cauterizethe 
thumbe ; or when theliver is impoſiumate, ſtarifie the belly ; and if kine or oxen be render 
and foft in clees, anoint the extremities and tips of their hornes; even fo he deferveth 
co be ſcorned and reproved as a_man ofa ſhallow. conceit, who in chaſliſment of vice , 
elteemeth any other thing juſt , than that which' may cure and heale the ſame 3 orwho' is of 


) 


fended and angry ifthe medicinebe applied, ora courſe of Phyfick uſed into ſome partsfor curing 


others ;as they do who open a veine for toheale rhe inflammation of the eyes: ſuch an one([ 
ſay ) ſeemeth to ſee and perceive no further then. his owne outward ſenſes lead him, andremem- 


 breth not well,thar a ſchoolmaſter often times in whipping one of his i{chollers,keeperh allthereli in 


awe and good orderzand a great captaine andgenerall of the field,in putting co death for exemplary 
juſtice one ſouldier in eyery ten, reformeth all beſides. and reduceth them to their duty; and evenſo 
there happen nar only to one part by another, but alſoto one ſoul by another, certaine diſpoſitions, 
aſwell ro worſe andimpairing, as to better and amendment, yea,and much more than to one body 
by the meanes of another; for thar there ro wit,ina body, there muſt (by all Ikelyhood)be one 
impreſſion and the fame alteration; bur here, theſoul{which oftentimes is led and carried awayby 
imagination either to be confident,ordiſtruſtfull and timorous, fareth better or worſe accordingly. 
And as I was going forward to ſpeake, Olympiacus interrupting my ſpeech: By theſe wordsof yours 
(quorh he)youſeem to ſet down as a ſuppoſall,a ſubje& matter of great conſequence and diſcourk, 
to wir, the immortality ofthe ſonl, as if ut remained till after the ſeparation from the body:Yea maty 
(quoth he)and even this havelI inferred by that which you do nowgrant, or rather have grant 

therefore; {or our dilcourſe hath been from the beginipg proſecuted tothis reſuppoſed point: That 
God dealerh and difiributeth roevery of us according as we have deſerved, And how( ucoh he) 
doth this follow neceſſarily, that in caſe God doth behold all human affaires.and diſpo# ny 
particular rhing here vpon earth,the ſouls ſhonld becomeeither immortal and incorru ible,ore 


Continue in their entire eſtate long after death? O 000d fir(quoth Tybe content, 1s G chink you) 


ſo baſe minded, or imployed in ſo imal- and trifling matters, and having ſo brcle'to do, 


. (when wehaveno divine thing inus,nor ought that in apyſort reſemleth him,or is firm and dur d = 
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but that continually decay, fade and periſh like unto leaves of trees (as omer {aith) and that ina 
Criall time) he ſhould all on a ſudden make ſo great account. of us: (like to thoſe women, who 
cheriſh and keep their gardens( as they lay) of Ado-is within britgle-pots and panys ofearth )as to 
make our ſouls , for ane dayto flonriſh and lookegreen within ourfleſhly body, which isnor ca- 
pable ofany firong root of life, andthen within a while after, ſuffer them to beexinguithed and 
to dy upon the leaſt occahon in the world? Bur if you pleaſe,ler us paſle other gods,ahd'confider 
wee 21tle his our God only, him I meane, whois honpured and advocated in this place, name- 
ly,wherher he(knowing that che ſouls of the dead arepreſently exhaled and vaniſhedaway to no- 
thing, .ikeunto a vapour or ſmoak, breathing torth of our bodies) dothordein inconrinently ob- 
ations.ro ibe offered , and propitiatory ſacrifices to be made for thedeparted ? and whether he 
demand not great honours, worſhip and veneration 3nthe memoriall ofthe dead? 'or whether 
he dath itto abuſeand deceive thoſe that beleeve accordingly ? For Lafſureyou,formy: part, I will 
never graunt that the foul dieth, bur remaineth (tillafter death, uniefſe lome one ar other (as by re- 
pott Herewes did in ojd ime, come firſt and take awiy the propheticall fool or trefeetof Pyrhiue, 
and deſtroy the oracle for ever rendring any more aniwers, asjt-bath delivered evenumto theſe 
our dayes, Juch'as by reportwasgiven.1n old timeto Corax the: Naxianin theſe words” - 
£62 Im piety great it.+s for 16 beleeve, 4 | r 204 INE On 
7200 That ſoulesdodie, and wot for ener line, vert 14 MA 9 | 
Then Patrocles: What propheſie ( quoth he) was -this.? and whowasthis Coraxi? for ſurely the 
" thing ic ſelfe, and and rhar very name, be both of them (trange and nnknownrto me: [Thar cannor 
be (quorh 1) burthink-berter of the matter; for it is long ofme who haveuſed this ſurname inſtead 
"of his proper name; for 1; meane him who flew Arcbilochus in battel;whoſe nameindeed was Cal- 
londasbut men ſurnamed him Corax:This man was at the firſt rejefed)by the prophereſs Pythia, as a 
' murderer who had killed a worthy perſonage confecrated & devoted untothe Muſes; but atterwards 
having uled certaine prayers and requelts, together with divers allegations of excuſe; pretending to 
juiifie hisfa&nthe end he wasenjoyned by the oracle, to o to the honſe and habiration.of Tertix, 
and thereby certain-expiatory ſacrifices & oblations.to appeaſeand pacihe the:ghoftof. Archilochas; 
' now this houleof Tertix was the cape of promontory T e-arus; for It 1s ſaid, Tertix the Candian, ar- 
riving with his fleet intimepalt , at the head of Texarxs, there built aCity, andinhabired it , near 
unto theplacewhere the manner was to convre Spirits,and raiſe the ghoſts ofthoſe that were depat- 
ted: The temblable anſwer being made to thoſe of Sparta, namely, that they ſhonld: make. meanes 
ro pacife the (oul of Payſanras , they fent as far as.into raly for ſacrificers exorcifts, who'had 
 theskilltoconjure Spirits, and they with their ſacrifices chaled his ghoſt ont of the Temple: This 
is one rea. on therefore(quoth I) thar doth confirme and prove;that both the world is governed by 
the providence of God, and allo, that the ſoules of men do:continue after death: neither is it po(- 
ible char we ſhould admir the one,and deny the other: if ir be fo then that the ſouie of-man hath 
a ſub(tanceand being after death: it 15 more probable and ſounderh to greaterreaſon, thar nſhoutd 
theneirher taſt of paine or puniſhment, or enjoy honour or reward: for during hefewpon earth , 
It 15 in contirall combat in manner of a champion; but atter all combars performedand finiſhed, 
then ſhe receiveth accordingto her deſerts, Now as touching thoſe honours and puniſhments which 
It receiveth in that other world, being alone by her-ſelfe, and ſeparate from the body the ſame 
. Concerne andtouch us nothingar all, who xemaine alive;foreirheriwe know them not.orvive no be- 
liete thereto 3 butſuch as be exther conterred or inflifted upon their children and poſterity; for that 
they be apparent and evidentto the world, thoſe doicontaine and curb wicked men, thatthey do 
notexecutetheir malicious defignes: And conl(idering thatjthere 1s no puniihment more ignomi- 
nious, or that commeth neerer the quick, and toucherhthe heart more, then for mentolee their 
ofspring, orthoſe thar depend upon them, affi icted for their ſake andpuniſhed fortheir. faulrs; and 
that the ſoul of a wicked perion, enemyto God and ro allgood lawes,  ſeethafter hisdeath, nor 
lis Images and Statues, or any entignesof honour overthrown, but hisowne children; hisfriends 
and kinsfolk ruinate, undone and perſecuted with great miſeries and ribilarions,(uffering grievous 
Puniſhment for ir. there is noman I think. bur wonld:chuſe rather to-forgo all the honours of J-- 
iter, t-he might have them thento becomeagaineeitherunjuſt orintemperate and laſcivious, And 
tor the better reſtimony and truth thereof 1 couldrelate unto you a narration which was delivered 
| untomenor long fince but that I am afraid you willtake'it for a fabulous rale,deviſedro makeſport: 
In regard whereof Tholdir better to alledge unto you nothing bur ſabſtantiallreaſon:, and argu- 
ments grounded upon verygood likelihood and probability, Not ſo (quorh Olympiacus) inany 
caſe ; but Tehearle unto us the narration which you ſpeake of: And when orhers alſo requeſted rhe 
ameat my hands : Suffer me yer firlt( quoth I) ro ſet abroad tho'e reaſons which.carry ſome 
g90d ſhe of truth. and then afterwards.if you think well ofit Iwill recite the fable alſo.ifio be it 
Fy 5 _ As for Bion, when he faith,that God in puniſhing the children of wicked menand fnners 
EM a much more ridiculousthan the Phyſitian,who forthe malady of fatheror grand- 
Pp '$0etn avout to miniſter medicine unto the children ot nephew; ſurely chis compariſon taulcerh 
- FNErem that things bepart'y ſemblable, and in part.divers and unlike; for 1f one becnred of a diſeaſe 
|  merKinabie meanes,this doth not by and by heal the malady or diſpoſition of anorher: For never 
Po A ere man yet being fick ofa feaver, or troubled with bleered and impoſtumate eyes,became 
Arco! ſeeing an oyntment applied,or a ſalve laid-unto another. Bur contrarywile;the puniſhment 
F—_— | Or 
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or execution of juſtice upon malefaors, is for this cauſe done DTT all the wig 
juſtice being;minifired Shih reaſonanddiſcretion, ſhould effeX thus much, namely, to k i: ar 
retaine ſome by the chaſtiſement and corre&tion of others : Bur that point whereintheforg 
compariſon of Bion anſwereth to our matter inqueltion , himlelfe never underſfiood 3'forman 
times it fallerh out, that a man being fallen ſick ot a dangerous diſeale, howbeit nor uncyr;þþ l 
through | his inemperance and diſorder afterwards, ſuffereth his body to grow Into greater weie. 
neſs and decay, untill at laſt he dyerh: whereupon his ſon aſter him beitig nor actual ſurpriſed 
with the ſame diſeaſe, bur onely diſpoſed thereto, a learned phyſician, ſome truſty friend. Oraney- 
pert annointer}, and maſter of exerciſes, percelvng - ſo much » Or rarher indeed a. kind friend 
and gentle maſter and governor, who hath acarefulleye over him, taketh himin hand, bringy hi 
ro an exquiſite manner of auſtere dier, curteth offall ſuperfluity of viands,dainty cates,& banker; 
diſhes, debarreth him ofunſeaſonable drinkings, and the company of women. purgerh hin cop, 
nually with ſoveraigne medicines;keepeth his body down by ordinary labour and execriſe gy g5yh 
diſſipate and diſpatch the firſt beginning and ſmall inlination to a dangetous dileaſe,in ng permit- 
ting it tohave headand rogrow torward to any greatneſs: And 1s not this an uſual pradifeimons © 
us to admoniſh thoſe who are borne ot fickly and diſealed- parents, to take goodheedunothen: 
ſelves, and not to negle& their indiſpoſition, bur terimes and even at the very firt toenderorfor 
to remove and rid away the root of ſuck inbred maladies, which they bring with them incothe 
world? for ſure it is ancafie matter to expell and drive out , yea, and to conquer and overcome the 
ſame, by prevention in due time : Yes verily aniwered they all, Well then(quoth I) wecommir 
no abſurdity, nor do any ridiculous thing; but that which 1s right, neceſſary and profitable, whien 
we ordeine and preſcribe for the children efthofe who are tubje& to the. falling - fickneſs , tg 
. madnefle,. phreneſe and the gout, execriſes of the body, diets, regiments of lite, and medicines 
—_— for thoſe maladies,not when they are ſick thereof, bur by way of precaution, to;preren 
that they ſhould nor fallinto them: fer the body ingendered ofa corrupt and dileaſed body, nei. 
ther needeth nor deſerverh any puniſhment, bur phytick rather by o00d- medicines and catefull at- 
rendancez which diligence and heedfull regard,if any one npon wantonneſle. nicety and delicacydo 
all chaſtiſemenr, becauſe it depriveth a man of pleaſures and delights,or happly inferreth ſomeptick 
of dolour and paine;flet him go as he is, wepals nor for him, Now if4t be expedient to cure and 
medicine carefully one body iffued and deſcended from another that is cortupr, is ir meerandcon- 
venient to |etgo the reſemblance of an hereditary vice, which beginneth to bud and ſprout in; 
young man,to tay and ſuffer it(I ſay)ro grow on ſtill, burgen and ſpread into all affeRions, until i 
appear inthe view of the whole world ? for as Pindarws faith : 
 » T he fooliſh heart doth bring forth from within 
Her hidden fruit, corrupt and full of fin, | 
And think you not that in rthispoint God 1s wir than the Poet Hefodus; who admoniſheth 
us and giveth counſel] in this wiſe: 
No children get, if thoue be newly come 
From dolefull grave or heavy funer all : 
But ſpare not when thou art returned home 
From ſolemne feaſt of Gods celeſtial l, 
as if he would induce men to beget their children, when they be jocund,freſh and merry, for that 
the generation of them received the impreſſion, not of vertne and vice onely, bur alſo of i od 
nefle, and all other qualities: howbeit , this is not a work of humane wiitdome ( as Hejiodwluppo- 
ſerh) but of God himſfelfe, to diſcern and foreknow perſe&tly either the confo; mites or thedivet- 
fities of mens natures, drawn from their profwors. before ſuch time as they break forthinto 
ſome greatenormities, whereby their paſſions and affe&ions be diſcovered what they are: for the 


| young whelps of beares,wolves,apes and ſuch like creatures.ſhew preſently their naturall inclnati 


on, even whiles they be very young. becauſe it is not diſzuiſed or masked with any thing;butche ni 
rure of man caſting it ſelfe, ang ſerling upon manners,cultoms,opimons and lawes,conceakth often 
times the ill that ic hath, bur doth im irate and counterfeit that which is good and honeft;inſuchſer 
as it may be thoughteither to have doneaway clean all the flaine;blemiſh & imperfetion ofvices 
inbred with it,or elſeto have hidden it along time. being covered with the vaile of craft and ſub- 
tilty,ſoas we atrenot able. or atleaſt wile have much adoe to perceive their malicezby the ſing, bit 
and prick ofevery ſeverall vice, And to ay a truth, herein are we mightily decen ed, that we thin 
men are become unjuſt then only and not before, when they do injury 3 or diffolure, when they 
play!ſome inſo]ent and looſe part ; cowardly minded, when they run our of the Geld; as if a man 
ſhould have the conceit, that the ſting in a ſcorpion was then bred andnot before, whep he 
cave the fiirſt prick; or the poiſon in vipers was ingendred only,when they bit or feng: _ 
ſurely were great ſimplicity and meer childiſhneflſe : for a wicked perſon becommerhnor then ſuc 
an one, even when he appeareth ſo, and norbefore; bnr he hath the rudiments and begrnrtey h 
vice and naughtineſſe imprinted in himſelfe, bur he ſhewerh and nſerh the ſame, whenbe M2 oe 
meanes, fit occaſion, good opportunity, and might anſwerable to his mind 3 like 25 thet - 
ſpieth his time 10rob, and the tyrant to violate and break the lawes, But God, who1s not : 
rant of the nature and inclination of every one, as who ſearcheth mote into the ſecrets _ j 
heart and minde then inco the body never waiteth and ſayeth untill violence be perto | 
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arenorh of hand 5 impudencie bewraied by maleparr ſpeech; or intemperance and wantonhefle 
by rpetrated by the narurall members and privy parts, ere he puniſh : for he is not revenged ofan 
Unriohreous Man, for any harm and wrong that he hath received by him; nor angry with athiefe of 
robber.for any forcible violence which he hath done unto him3ne yet hareth an adulterer,becauſe he 
hath ſaffteredinjury by bis meanes ; bur many rimes he chaltiſerh by way of medicine , a perſon 
that committeth adultery,a covetous wretch & a breaker of the laws ; whereby otherwhiles he rid- 
deth them of their vicezand preventeh in them(as it were )the tajling fickneſs before the fit ſurpriſe 
chem, We were erewhile offend ed and diſpleaſed,that wickedperſons were over-late and too{lows- 
ly puniſhed;and now diic ontented we are,and cotnplaine.tor tharGod doth expreſs and chaſtiſe the 
eviil habit and vicious diſpoſition of ſome, before the act committed 3 never conſidering and know- 
ing, that ſull often a further miuſchiet 15 worſe and moreto be feared, then the preſent ; and that 
which is ſecret and hidden more dangerous then that whi.h 1s open and appatent, Neither are we 
able to comprehend and conceive by reaſon;the cauſes whertore it is better ortherwhiles totolerate 
and ſuffer ſome perſons to be quiet, who have offended and tranſgrefled already; and to prevent, 
orſtay others , before they have executed that which they intend: like as (in very truth) we know 

notthe reaſon, why medicines and phyficall drugs (being not meet for ſome whoare fick)be o00d 

and wholſome for others.chough they are not actually diieaſed, yet happily ina more dangerous 
eſtate than the former. Hereupon it is that the god turne not upon the childten and poſterity,all the 
faults of theirfathers and anceftors:for if it happen,that ofa bad father there deſcend a gcod ſon, like 
asa fickly and crafie man may beger a ſound;(trongand health tul child,ſuch an one is exempt fromthe 
pain and puniſhment of the whole houſe and race,as being tranſlated out ofa vicious family,and a- 
dopted into another: butzthat a young ſon{who ſhall conforme himſelt to the hereditary vice ofhis 
parents) is liable to the puniſhment oftheir ſinful] life, aſwell as he 1s bound to pay theirdebrsby 
right of acceſſion and inheritance, For Aptigonss wasnot puniſhed forthe fines of his father Deme-' 
trius ; nor to ſpeak (of lewd perſons) Philes for Jugcas, ne yet Neſtorfor Nelens his ſake; how 
albeit they were deſcended from molt wicked fathers, yet they proved themlelves right honeſt : but 
all ſuch, as whoſe nature loved.embraced and praRtiſed that which came unto them by deſcent and 
parentage, in theſe(1 ſay) divine juſtice is wontto perſecute and punith that which reſemblerh 
vice and fin: for like as the warts,black moles, ſpots and freckles of fathers,nor appearing ar all upon 
their ownchildrens skin, begin afterwards to put forth and ſhey themſelves in their nephews, 


ro wit, the children oftheir ſons and davghters : And there was a Grecian woman. who having | 


broughtforth a black infant, and being troubled therefore, and judicially accuſed tor adultery, as it 
ſhee had been conceived by a black-moor, ſhee pleaded and was tound to be her ſelfe deſcended 
from an Aethiopian, inthe fourth degree removed: As allo itis known for certaine, that of the 
children of Pz:hoythe Nifbian who was deſcended from the race and line of thoſe old Spartans, 
.who were thefirlt lords and founders of Thebes, the youngelt, and he that died nor long fince, had 
upon his body the print and forme of a ſpeare,the very true and naturall mark of that ancient line; 
ſolong and after the revolution of many years,there ſprang and came up again as it ere out of the 
deep,this reſemblance and ock and kindied:even fo it falleth out many rimes;that the firſt generati= 
ons and deſcents, do hideand aſter a ſort drowne thoſe qualities and affeQtions of the mind which 
are affected and appropriat to ſome kindred; bur afterwards, at one time or other, put them 
torth, anddrive them outward to appear in thoſe that follow, and the ſame do repreient that. 
which is propertoeach race, as well in vertue as in vice, Now whenlI had finiſhed this ſpeech,” I 
held my peace; and with that Olympiczs ſmiled and ſaid: We would not have you to think (quorh 
he) that we commend you, as having ſufficiently proved your diſcourie by demonttration, left 
we mightſeem to have forgoten or to neglet the tale or narration which you promiſed torelate 
upto us: Mary then will we give you ourſentence and opinzon therof, when weſhallikewiſe have 
heard the ſame, Thus theretore I began againe to enter into ſpeech, and tollow my intended pur- 
pole, There was one TheSpeſins, of the City Soliin Clicia, a great friend and familiar of Protogenes, 
who ſomrime here converied with us, who having led his yourhfull dayes very looſely, withina 
{mal time had wafted-and conſumed all his goods, wherby he was fallen for a certain ſpace into ex- 
tream want & heceſſity,wkich brought himalſoto a leud life,inlomuch as he proved a very badman; 
and repenting his former follies anddiſpence,began to make ſhifts, and ieck all means to recover his 
[tate againe; much like unto thoſe looſe and laſcivious perſons, who makeno account of their 
lawfull and eſpouſed wives, norcating at all for them whiles they have them ; afterwards, when 
they have caſithem off, and put them away,ſeeing them wedded unto others, (ollicit them to yie!d 
their bodies.and o1ve theattempt to force & corrupt them moſt wickedly: Thus he forbace no leud, 
indire&, and ſhameful praQtices, ſo they turned to his gaine and profit, and within a little while, 
© gat together not great ſtore of goods, but procured himſelfe a bad name of wicked dealing, much 
Fame and infamy:But thething that tnade him famous, and muchiſpoken of ; was the anſwer de- 
wered unto him by the oracle of _Amphilocus, for thither had he ſent, as it ſhould ſeem, ro know 
viuhes he ſhould live the reſt of his life better thenhe had done before, Now the oracle retur- 
ne this anſiver : That it wavld be better with him aftet he was dead ; which in ſome ſort happened 
unto him nor. lo 
any youy broken, or wound made; only with the fall, thebrearh went our of his body , and 
there he lay for dead; and threedayes after, preparation being made for his ſinerals, carried forth , 
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he was to be buried; but behold all on a ſudden,he revived and quickly came to himſelle apy R 
whereupon there enſued ſuch a change and alterationinhis life;thatit was wonderfull; for by the 
report and teſtimony of all the ous of Cilicia, they neverknew man of better conſcience in all his 
afaires and dealings, whiles he did negotiate and dwell amongſt. them; none more deyoue and 
vious to God-ward,none morefalt and ſure to his friends,none bitterer tohis enemies;inſom 
as they who were moſt inward with him,and had kept his company familiarly a long time,werey 
deſirous and earneſt with him, to know the cauſe of ſo firange and tuddenalteration; ag bei pet- 
(waded that ſogreat amendment of life(ſo looſe and diflolute as it was before)conld notcom 
meer chance and' caſualty, = in truth it did) according as himſelf made relation untothe ſaid p,,. 
togenes,and other ſuch familiar friends of his;:men ofgood worth and repuration;forthyus hex ited 
unto them & ſaid:That when the ſpirit was out of his body,he feared at the fir (as hethoughy bim- 
ſelf)like unto a pilor,flung our ofhis ſhip,and plunged into the botom of the (ea;io wonder Was 
he aſtoniſhed atthis change3bur aterwards whenas by little and little he was raiſed up again andre. 
covered,ſothat he was aware that he drew his breath fully,8 at liberty,he looked round about kim 
for his ſoul ſeemed as if it had been one eyefully open; bur he beheld nothing that he was wort 
riew,only hethought thathe ſav planets and orherftars ofa huge bigneſs,diftant aninfinire Way 4- 
ſunder.and yet for mulrirudeinnumerable,caftingfrom them a wondertul light;with acoloneadmi- 
rable.and the ſameglittering and ſhining moſt reſplendent, with a power and force incredible,in ſuch 
{ort, as the {aid ſoul being gently and eafily carried, as in acharior, with this iplendor and radiat 
light, as it were uponthelea inacalme, went quickly whether ſoever ſhe wonld; bur lening 
agreat number of things worthy thereto be ſeen;he ſaid thar he beheld how the foules oftholetha 
were departed this life, as they roſe up and aſcended, reſembled certaine ſmall firie bubbles, and the 
aire gave way and piace unto them as they mounted on high: bur anon when theſe bubbles by little 
- and Jirtle braft in ſunder, the ſoules came forth of chem, and appeared in the forme and ſhape of 
men and women. very light and nimble.as diſcharged from allpoite to beare them down: howbeig 
they didnot move and beſtir themſelves allalike and after one ſort; for ſome leaped with a won- 
dertul agiliry, and mounted dire&ly and plumb upright; others turned round about cogether 
like unto bobins or ſpindles, one while up and another while down, fo as their motion ws 
mixed and confuſed, and (olinked together, that unnerth for a good while and with much adoe, 
they could be Raied and ſevered aiunder. As for thele ſoules and fpiries, many of chem he knew 
not (as he ſaid) who they were; butraking kowledge of rwo or three among them who had 
been ot his old aquainrance, he prefled forward ro approach near to ſpeake to them : bntthe 
neither heard him ſpeak, nor indeed were in their rightfenſes ; but being after a fort aftonied 
and beſide themſelves, refuſed onceto be either feen or felt, wandring and flying co and fro apart 
at the firlt; bur afterwards, encountring and meeting with anumber of others diſpoſed like ut- 
ro themſelves, they cloſedagd clnng unto them, and thus linked and coupled together, theyms- 
ved here and there diſorderly without diſcretion,and were caried every way to no purpoſe, utter- 
irg I wot not'what voices, aftera manner of yelling or a biacke-fan&tns, not Gemficam nor 
diltin&t, buras if chey were cries mingled with lamentable plaints anddreadfull feare, Ye thete 
were others to be ſcen aloft in the upmolt region of the aire, jocund, gayand pleafatir, ſo kind 
alſoand courteons;that often times they would ſeem to approach neer one untoanother, curning 
away from thoſ: other that were rumultuons and diſorder}y ; and as ir hould ſeem, they ſhew- 
ed ſome diſcontentrent, when xhey were rhtonged and hudled cloſe rogerher; but well appaied 
and much pleaſed, whenthey were enlarged and ſevered at their liberty, Among theſe (byhis 
owne ſaying) he had a fight of a ſoul velonging unto a kinſman and familiar friend of his, 
and yet he knew him nor certainely, for that he died whiles himſelfe was a very child; howbeithe 
* Chat io ſaid ſoul comming coward him, ſaluted him in theſe te rmes: God ſave you T heſpeſius: whereat he 
ſay, Divine. paarvelled muchzand ſaidunto him: I am not T heſpeſgus,but my name is Arrdews: True indeed (quoth 
che other) before-time you were ſo called, but from henceforth * Theſpeſius ſhall be your nams; 
for dead you are not yer, bur by the providence of God and permiſſion ofdeitiny, youare hither 
come, with the intelle&vall part of the ſonl; and as for all the reſt; you have left it behindſtickitg 
faſt as an anchor ro your body : and.that you may now know this and evermore hereafter, take 
this for a certainrule and roken: That the ſpirits of thoſe who are departed and dead indeed,yedd 
noſhadow from them they neither wink nor open their eyes, Thrſpe/;nr hearing theſe words 
ro pluck up his ſpirits ſo much the more,for to conſider & diſcourſe with himſelfe:looking e 
every way about him, he might perceive that there accompanied with hima certain ſhadowy and 
dark lineature, whereas the other ſouls ſhone round abour, and were clear and tranſparetit withih 
forth, howbeit, notall alike; for ſome yeelded from them pure colour, uniforme and equal},as 
doth the fullmoon when ſheis ar the cleeteſt ; others had(as it were) ſcales or cicatrices, 
here and there by certainediſtant ſpaces between;ſome againe,were wonderfull hideous andftanye 
ro ſee unto, all ro be ſpecked with black ſpots, like unto ſerpents skins3' and others had light ſcaſt- 
fications and obſcure rifings upon their viſage , Now this kinſman of Theſpeſ»s(forthere 1s 90 
danger ata)lto rerme ſonles by the names which men had whiles they were living)diſcourſed « 
verally of each thing,ſaying:That Adraſtia the daughter ofJapiter and! Neceſſirie was placed hight 
and above the reſt, ro puniſh and to be revenged of all ſorts of crimes and hamous fins and that of 
ſinful wretches, there was not one (great or ſma]) who either by farce or curmingcould Sue 
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himſelfe and eſcap® puniſhment: but one kinde of paineand puniſhment (for three ſorts there be in 

11) belonging £ chis gaoler or executiorer, and another to that; for there is one which is quick 
a 4 ſreedy called mow) chat 18, penalty, and this taketi in hand the execution and chaſtiſement of 
- ſe who immediatly 1n this life (whiles they are in their bodies) be puniſhed by the body, after 
l bers « and gentle manner, leaving uppuniſhed many light faults, which require only ſome pery 
Dirgation but ſuch as require more adoe to have their vices and finnes cured,God committerh 
pus that is to ſay, Revenge; ma- 


"hem Lo be puniſhed after death to a ſecond tormentreſſe, named Dyce 
be altogether incurable, when Dice hath given over 


"Hoſe who are {o laden with {innes,thar _ 
5 truſt rhem from her. the third miniſirefle of A4draflia, which of all ether is moſt cruell, and 


nimed Erinnys, runnerh after, chai:ng and purſuing them as they wander and run vp and down; 
theſe” Iſay)ſhe courleth and hunteth with great miſery and much dolor,until ſuch time as ſhe have 
overtaken them all and plunged them into a bottomleſs pit of darkneſs inenarrable and inviſible; 
Noi of theſe three ſorts of puniſhments, the firſt which is executed by Pee,in this life relembleth 
that which is uſed in ſome bacbarous nations: tor in Per/ia,when they are by order of law and judi- 
cially to be puniſhed, they takefrom chem their copped caps or high-pointed turbants, and other 
robes, which chey pluck and pull hair by hair, yea,and whip them beſoretheir faces, and they theme 
ſelves ſhedding LEares and weeping , cry out piceouſly and beſeech the offizers to ceaſe and o1Ve 
over; ſemblably» the puniſhments, inflied in this life in body or goods, are not exceeding ſhar 
nor come very neer t© the quick, neither do they pierce and reach unto the vice and fin it ſelfe, bur 
the moſt part of them are impoled according to a bare opiniononly, and the judgement of an ont- 
ward naturall ſence, Burtt it chance (quoth he) that any one eſcape hither unpuniſhed,and who 
hath not been well purged there before,him Dice raketh in handall bare and naked as heis,with his 
ſoule diſcovered and open, as having nothing to hide, palliate and mask his wickedneſle, bur lying 
bare and expoſed to the view throughout , and on every fide, ſhe preſenterh and ſheweth him fixlt 
to hisparents,g00d and honelt perſons (if happily they were ſuch) declaring how abominable he is 
is, how degenerate and unworthy ofhis parentage; bur it they alſo were wicked, both he and 
they ſuſteine ſo much more grievous puniſhment, whiles heis tormented inſeeing them, and they 
likewiſe in beholding him how he 1s puniſhed along time, eren untill every one of his crimes and 
Cones be diſparched andrid away with'dolorous and paintull romenrs, ſurpaſſing in ſharpneſſe and 
oreatneſſe, all corporall griefs, by how much a true viſion inded is more powerfulland effeRuall 
than a vaine dream Or fantaſticall illuhon: whereupon, the wales, marks, ſcars and cicatrices of 
ſneand vice remaine t be ſeen, in ſome more,in others leſs, But obſerve well (quoth he)and con- 
fider the divers colours of theſe ſoules of all ſorcs; for this blackiſh and fonle duskiſh hue. is pro- 
perly the tin&ure of avariceand niggardiſe; that which is deep red and fiery,betokeneth cruelty and 
malice; whereas, if it ſtand much upon blew, iris a figne that their intemperance and looſeneſs in 
the uſe of pleaſure,hath remained along time,and will be hardly ſcowred oft,for that it is a vile vice: 
but the violet colour and ſwertiſh withall, proceedeth from envy, a venemous and poiſoned colour, 
reſembling the ink that commeth from the cuttle fiſh, forin life,vice, when the ſaile is altered and 
changed by paſſions, and withall doth turne the body, purterh forth ſundry colours :bur here it is 
a Gone that the purification of the foule is fully finiſhed, when as all theſe tin&tures are done awa 
quite, whereby the ſon] may appear in her native hew, all freſh,near, cleare and lighrſome: for ſo 
long as any one of theſe colours remaineth, there will be evermore ſome recidivation and re- 
wrne of paſſions and afte&ions, bringing certaine tremblings, beatings as it were of the pulſe, 
anda panting inſome but weake and feeble, which quickly ateth, and 1s ſoone{extinguiihed; and 
inothzr moceftrong quick and vehement, Now of theſe ſoules;ſome there be whichafter they have 
been well and throughly chaftiſed, and that ſundry times, recover in the end a decent habitude and 
diſpoſition; but. others again are ſuch, as the vehemence of their ignorance, and the flattering ſhew 
of pleaſures and Juſtfull defire, tranſporteth them into the bodies of bruce beaſts; for the feebleneſs 
and defeQ of their underſtanding, and their ſloth and Nlackneſs to contemplate and diſcourſe by rea- 
lon, maketh them to incline and creepto the ative part of generation; but then they find and per- 
ceive themſelves deſtitute of a laſcivious organ or inflrument, whereby they may be able to execute 
and have the fruition of their appetite,and therefore defire by the meanes of the body to enjoy the 
| ameforaimuch ag here there is nothing at all bur a bare ſhadow,8 as one would ſay,a vaine dream 
of pleaſure, which never commeth to perfeRion and fullneſs, When he had thus ſaid, he brought 
and lead me away, moſt ſwiftly,an infinite way; howbeit, with eaſe, and gently, upon the raies of 
rhe light, as if they had been wings,unto acerraine place, where there was a huge wide chinke,ten- 
ding downward (fill, and thither being come, he perceived that he was forlorne and forſaken of 
that powerfull ſpirit that conducted and brought him thither; where he ſaw that other ſoules alſo 
wereinthe ſame caſe;for being gathered and flocked together like a ſort ofbirds,they fly downward 
round about this gaping chawn, bur enter into it direRly they durſt rot 3 now theſaid chink re- 
ſembled for all the world withinthe caves of Bacchus,lotapiſledand adorned they were with the 
verdure ofgreat leaves and branches, together with all variety of gay lowers, from whencearoſe 
_ Reeatheg forth a ſweet and mild exhalation, which yeelded a delectable and pleaſanc favour, 
oy riull odotiferons, with a moſt temperate aire, which noleſs affe&ed them thar ſmelled 
nereotthanthe.ſent of wine contenteth thoſe who love to drink: in ſuch ſort as theſoules ſeed- 


102 and feaſting themſelves with theſe fragrant odours, were very cherefull, jocund,and merry; ſo as 
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round about the ſaid place, there was nothing bur paſtime, joy, ſolace, mirth, laughing and po; 
much afrer the manner ofmen that rejoice one with another, andtake all the picaſure ang del; % 
chat poſſibly they can, And he ſaid moreover, that Bacchus by the way mounted up into the (0- 
ciety of the gods, and afterwards conducted Sexele 3 and withall, that u was called the Place of 
Lethe, that is to ſay, Oblivion: Whereupon he would nor let Theſ| peſius,though he werg exceedino 
deſirous, to ſtay there, but drew him away pertorceg inftruging him thus much, and gjyjng hin 
to underſtand, the reaſon and the intelligible part of the mind is diffolved, and as it were melted 
and moiſtned by this pleaſure;zbut the unreaſonable part which ſavorerh ofthe body, being warereg 
and incarnate therewith, reviveth the memory of the body ; and vpon his remembrance, there 
oroweth and raiſeth a ]uit and concupilcence, which haleth and drawerh unto generation (foro 
called it) to wit, aconſent of the ſoule thereto, weighed down and aggravated with overmuch 
moiſture: Having therefore traverled another way asilong as the other, .he was;aware he ſay 4 
mighty ſtanding boll, into which divers rivers ſeemed to fall and diſcharge themſelves, wherecf 
one was whiter than the fome of the Sea, or driven ſnow,another ot purple hey or ſcarlet colour 
like to that whichappeareth in the raine-bow;as for others,they {ecmeda tarre off to haye every one 
of them their diſtinet lufire.& ſeverall tin&ure:But when they approached neer unto them.the fore. 
ſaid boll,after thatche air about was diſcuſſed and vaniſhed away,ard the different colours of thoſe 
rivers no more ſeen, left no more flouriſhing colour, excepr only the white: Then he ſaw three 
Dzmons or Angels, ſitting together intriangular forme, medling and mixing therivers together, 
with certaine meaſures, And this guide of Theſpeſius ſoule ſaid morever, that Orpheus came to farge 
when he went aſter his wife; but for that he kept not well inmind, that which he thereſaw, he 
had ſown one falſe tale among men ; to wit : That the oracle art De!phi was common to Ault, and 
thenight, (for there was no commerce or fel:owſhip at all between the nighrand Apes) Bur this 
oracle (quoth he) is common tothe moonand the night, which hath no determirate and cettaire 
place upon the earth, bur is alwayeserrant and wandering among men,by dreames and apparition; 
which is the reaſon that dreames compounded and mingled as you ſee, of taiſhood and truth, of1;- 
riety and fimpli. ity, are ſpread and ſcattered over the world. Bur as for the oracle of Apollo, neithet 
have you ſeenit (quoth he) nor ever ſhall be able to ſee; for the terrene ſubſtance or earthly paitof 
the ſoul, is not permitred to ariſe and mount up on high,bur bendeth downward,being fafinedunto 
the body: And with thathe approached ar once neerer, endevouring to ſhow himthe ſhining light 
of the three-feet or three-footed loole, which (as he ſaid) from the boſom of the goddeſs 7 heri, 
reached as far as tothe mount Perzaſus: and havinga great defire to ſee the lamezyet he cond not his 
eyes were ſodazeled with the brightneſs thereof ; howbeir. as he paſled by, aloud aud ſhrillvoie 
he heard of a woman, who, among other things delivered in meter, uttered allo as itſhonld ſeem 
by way of propheſie, the very time of his death: And theDzmon ſaid, it was the voice of Sibyll4; 
for ſhe being carried round in the globe and face of rhe moon, did toretell and fing what wasto 
come; but being defirous ro heare more; he was repelled 2nd driven by the violence of the mocnas 
It were with certaine whirle-puffs, a clean contrary way; ſo he could heare and underfard 
bur few things.and thoſe very ſhert ; namely, the accident aboutthe hill * Y:ſavizs, and how Di- 
cearchia ſhould be conſumed and burnt by caſuallfire, as alfoaclaute or peece of a vere, as touch: 
ing the emperour who then reigned, to this effect: 
Arracious prince he ##, but yet muſt die, 
Aud empire leave by force of maladie 
After this they paſſed on forward to ſee the paines and torments cf thoſe who were puniſhed; 
and there at firſt they beheld all things moſt piteous and horrible ro ſee to; for Theſpeffus who 
doubred nothing lefſe, mer in the place with many of his friends , kinsfolks, and familiar 
companions , who were intorment , and ſuffering dolorovs paines, ard infamous puniſhment, 
they moaned themlelves, lamenting , calling and Crying vnto bim ; 2t the laſt he had a fght df 
his own father, rifing out of a deep pit, full he was of pricks , gaſhes, ard wounds, and firet- 
ching; forth his hands unto him, was (mauger his heart ) forced to break ſence , yea, andcom- 
pelled by thoſe who had the charge and ſuperintendence of the ſaid puniſhments, to confeſſe 
with aloud and audible voice, that he had been a wicked murderer of certaine firangers, and, 
gueſts whom he had lodged in his houſe; for perceiving that they hed filer and gold about 
them, he had wrought their death by the meanes of poiſon: and aleir he had nor beende- 
teced thereof in his life time, whiles he was upon earth, yer here was he convifted and had iv- 
Reined already part of his puniſhment, and expeRed to endure the reſt afterwards, Now Theſe 
peſins durſt not make ſurenor interceed for his father , ſo affrichted he was and aſtonied but 
deſirous to withdraw himfelfe and be gone, he loſt the fight of that couteons and kind guide of 1s, 
which all this while had condu@ed hims and he ſaw him no more : but he might perceive 
other horrible and hideous ſpirits, who enforced and conſtrained him to paſſe farther , #5 
if it were nveceflary that it ſhould traverſe Rill more eround : ſo he ſaw thote who were 9- 
torious malefaStors , in the view of every man ( or who in this world had been chaſtiſed ) 
how their ſhadow was here tormented with lefſe paine, ard rothing like ro others, 25 94” 
virg been feeble and imperfeR in the reaſonleſſe part ofthe ſoule,and therefore ſubject £0 paſſions 
and affections; bur ſuch as were diſguiſed and cloaked with an outward apparenceand reputationo 


verve abroad, and yerhad lived covertly and ſecretly at home in wickedneſs , certaine om_o_ 
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about rhem forced ſome of them to turne the in 0 Ld ; | 
la "themſelves upon, tobend and bow, Re wha a6 wh of 1 pain and griefe to 
oainlt their 0WnP Nature , like unto the ſcolopenders of the ſea, Ar cho "Sap within, even a- 
an hook, aſe WOrt.TO. Lune cheniſelves outward::.but others they.fla w/ a xt pb 
vering plainly and openly, how faulcly, perverſe and wicked they "yt 16 rorvkgg, mas , diſco- 
cipall parts of the reaſonable ſoul, vice had poſlefled, He ſaid morovc n within, as whoſe prin- 
wounded and interlaced one withinanothet,;two,three and more arr cr, that he law other touls 
ſerpents, and choſe nor forgerting their'o1d gradge and malicious une ah er,like to vipers and other 
on retqembrance of loſſes and wrongs ſuſteined by orhexs, fell tos cr one againſt another, or vp- 
ther, Alſo, that there were three parallel lakes ranged in : wall RD and devouring each 0- 
oneſeerhing an 1 boyling with gotd, Ro arr; orb Mn ey 7 _—_ oneirom the other; the 
ating of 170 3 andrhat there were certain ſpirits called Dzmons whit h COIOE $15 age 
charge of them 3 and theſe, like unto mettall-founders, or ſmiths wich wh the overlooking and 
plunged .1D, or elſe drew out, ſouls, As for thoſe who were giie Flthy 1 in{iruments either 
of andatiable avarice, committed wicked parts, thole tl;e hy 27h to filthy Jucte, and by reaſon 
and when they Were Once ſer on a light fire 29d Is ono" _ rs thelake of melred gold, 
within the ſaidlake, then plunged they CS TE EEC bikes ng <£ the uo of thoſe flames 
oealed and hardned in manner of haile, they tranſported them ine! where after they were Con- 
® here they became Excec Jing blatkibd hemnible, and being cratl een the third lake of iron , 
drineſle and hardneſſe, they changed their forme and then pe Ja noe. enter Panos 
thrown againe into the forelaid lake of old, ſuffering the mean Of ( oY his ſaying ) they were 
intolerable paines. Bur thoſe ſouls (quork he) who Sade the 9 agen changesand mutations, 
med moſt miſerably (of all others ) to be tormented, werethe FOR TREE unto him;and ſee- 
and paſt their pumiſhment, as who. had ſuffered ſufficient! fot hex F — i Abs Sh" n.man 
ocance, were taken again, and put to freſh rorments ; and doſe th ir deſerrsar the hands of ven- 
children and others of their poſteriry ſuffered ths: for of Ado , for whoſefinnes their 
theſe children or nephewes in lineall deſcent, either mer with th uonptrbaroeh bored Bag 
the ſame fellinto a fit of anger,crying our upon chem,ſhewing Ayn % r were br ought unto them, 
that it ſuſteined, reproaching and hitting them in hs neck th Fg Hae corments and paines 
fly and hide themſelves,yet were nor able ſo rodoe; ur incoach ore; but rhe orhermaking haſtto 
ter and purſued them, who broughr them back avainto ht wa = che cormentors followed af- 
ting fornothing ſo much, as that they did forſee the eons wh thats vi.2n For Dares! war ok 
expetience thereof already, Furthermore ſaid that he ſaw ſomezd: 4 <emqpantr oy; Radars 
children or nephewes, hanging togeth —— © Bketicts or b _ n thoſein number many,either 
oer,when they remembred and calledro mind, what ſorrow ak muringand grumbling for an- 
lake, But the laſt thing thatheſaw, were the ſoules of ſuch ia 054 pe qt 7-5 xn ponna 
nativity, as being turned and transformed forcibly into ak con moneip 1 mering Lapalre 
workemen appointed therefore, who with tools tor the f uns pc w-ndareaghe.h year 
—_— you ws cheir parts new, bent and wrelted others Fe inves rnd hol _ a.c hong 
and all,that they might ſort and be ſurable to other conditio d lives : ON CIOS FONe a 
the ſonl of Nzro aff ited already erievouſly enough orl ns and hves : among which he eſpied- 
through every part with ſpikes A. nailes wy ws. ray gg with many calamities, pierced 
it1 wo" : fire: .and when th il: : . 
rookfic in hand to transforme it intothe ſhape of - hs and When tne artiſans atoreſaid 
pe of a viper,of which kind(as Pind1ras faith 

ones gnaweth throngh the bowels ofthe dam to come into th drusfaith)theyoung 
he Me le SOS Tch a oienr the to the world, andto devoure it, he ſaid 
A eo en open roche ner moi 

beaſt,more tame and oencle.forging a water-creature of i chanting ab ai raugane ramgry 
ſhes ; forthat he had beenin ſome { . iſhed r,chanting abour ſtanding lakes and mari- 
belides, ſome 000d turne is du - br Fe already torthe fins which he had committed;and 
from taxe, rallage and is. web ry acohgre) nee rarnondr eek oat rag 

, th dmoſt beloved of the gods, to wi ; 
Thin Ge 6d bo ares 6 * : _ and moſt beloved of the gods, to wit, the Greeks 
he ad ol etl » n ! . ACOr of theſe matters; bur when he was upon hisrerurne, 
for vifage and fixely bigneſs, admirable, w fare that he had  forchere was4Cerraine woman, 
hol ane hee y bigneſs, admirable, who took hold on him, and ſaid: Come hither, th t 

4; p in memory all that thou halt ſeen, the better : ; 2 
Boyd pe hepa nh mage. quan 0 ny py yep mln dry dr 

: : hr perceive himſelfe to lown by a Rixone and vio! : ll 

or pipe, ſo that inthe turnine ofan hand he was withi y. z and violent wind witha trunk 
look up with his eyes inmanner, ous of his cha ae va hag nd. aaa. oaks 
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©. That brutebeafts have uſe of Reaſon. 
| A diſcourſein manner of a Dialogue, named Gryllus, 
The Summary, 


Hey who have gi ven ont that manis a lwing creature endued with reaſon, have in few words ey. 
T preſſedthatwhich every one of us ought principally to conſider in him: But for want of declating 
what this word Reaſon doth import, themſelves for the moſt part have not well underſtood this definitizj ; 
but as much as in them is, reduced the condition of men to a worſe eſtate, then that of brute bezſts: Fy 
albert mans body moved and governed by his immortal ſoul, hath many excellent advantages above beaſt; 
Jet if reaſon the guide of the ſoul;have no ther help then of her ſelf: Certes, it may be well andtruth ſaid; 
that man isthe moſt miſerable creature in the world: and herein it is, that Philoſophers deſtitute ofche 
light of GodsWord, are become and ſoremain far ſhort, as being ignorant of Adams fall, original fn, aid 
the hereditary ſource and ſpring of ſo many defeFts and imperfettions which proceed from the nnderliy 
ding and the will, ſo much depravate and corrapt in us by ſin, that whenwe are to — and reduce reds 
ſon, to her true dewoir and duty indeed 3 namely, to know and ſerve God, according ashe commanaeth, ſhe 
is ſtark, blind, yea and a very enemy her ſelf to that good grace which is offered unto her, Byreaſon thire- 
fore, which maketh the difference etween us and brute beaſts, we are to underſtand the true knonleqge of 
God, for to ſerve and glorifie him according to the tenour of his word all the dayes of onr life 3 this is cal< 
led true religion, of which if man be dſtitute, according to the ſentence of our Savioar : It bouteth nat 
him to have gained the whole world, if he leſe his own ſoul: as alſo, That it were better for a ſcandalow 
mon, and him by whom off ence cometh, never to have been born, or at leaſtwiſe ſoon exterminate androw 
red out: Likewiſe, that whoſoever is proud of himſelfe , and forgetteth his God, is no more a man, butre- 
ſembleth brute beaſts, whoſe ſoul periſheth together with the body. But to enter no farther intothis Then 
gical diſcourſe, we ſeeinthis preſent Dialogue ſomewhat thereof, 'and that the intention of Plutatch wa 
ro ſhew, that the intelligence and cogitation of Gods. is the only true priviledge prerogative and advantage 
which men have above beaſts : howbeit, left he hath this work imperfett, even inthat very point, which of 
all ot her is hardeſt, and impoſſible to be proved by him or his like 3 for what ſound underſtanding, apne- 
henſion, or conceit conld they h.:ve of God, who knew not at allthe true God? So then, it may be ſaid, that 
this parcelor remnant of the diſputation, containeth a form of proceſſe againſt all Pagans and Atheiſt 
to prove that brute beaſts excelthem, and be in more. happy eſtate. then they, Astouching the diſcomſeit 
ſelfe, tothe end thot it might not be odions, in caſe he had handled it as his own invention, he helptth 
himſclfe with the f.:buloustale of Citce, who trausformed into beaſts the companions of Ulyſſes: By which 
allegory, the Philoſophers and Poets imp'y and teach thus much,that worldly pleaſure doth mcke all perſuns 
brutiſh, ſave only the wiſe, who uſe and'enjoy goods, honours, and delights, witha layed mind and ſpit 
ſetled, and which never miſſctb, nor cometh ſhort or wide of the mark that it ſhooteth at: He bringehin 
therefor e Ulyſſes, conferring by the leave and permiſſion of Circe, with aGreek named Gryllus , traſmw 
ted and turned into a ſwine: andthe chiefe point of their diſputation is this: Whether the life of manis bt 
ter to be efteemedthen that of beaſts ? Gryllus for to uphold and maintain his cauſe, treateth of four points 
prixcipally: Firſt, of the vertue in general;ſecond!y,of the valour and fortitude in the third place of thetem- 
perance ; and leſt of all. the wiſcdome of beaſts: proving againſt Ulyſſes, and that by divers arguments 
ſet out and markedin order, that beaſts have the ſtart aud vantage of men in all theſe points 3 aud leaving 
the Reader to make the concluſion ; he ſheweth ſufficiently, that if men have no other approach to reſt upon) 
then a ratural habitude of an earthly vertue, andcan aſſure the repoſe of their conſciences upon nathing 
but upon humane valliance, temperance, and wiſedom, they do but go inthe company of beaſts, or rather 
come behind them, Thus you ſee why our Author maketh Ulyſles to enter into a diſconrſec as touching the 
kyrwledge of God: but whether it were that his other affairs and occupations , or the iniquity of time bath 
deprived us o the reſt, this Treatiſe cy Dialogue hath been cut cff tn that very place, where it deſerved 
andrequiredto be morethroughly and lively proſecated: Andthis which remainoth andis come unt008r 

hand”, may [erve all men in good ſtead for therr inſtruion and learning, not to glory andvannt themſelves 
but inthe mercy of him, who calleth them to a hetter life, wherein brute beaſts (created only for om uſe, 
ard for the preſent life, with which they periſh far ever) have no part nor portion at alk 


T hat brute beafts have uſe of Reaſon. 


The Perſonages thatdiſcourſe in this Dialogue, 
Uyſſes , Circe, Gryllus. 


M: thinks dame Circe that T have ſufficiently conceived, and firmly imprinted theſe mw 
in my memory,Now would{lgladly ask the queſtion. a: d knevy ©! you. whether among thoſe 
men which be transformed ingo Wolves and Lyons, you hai © any Greeks orno? Circe, 


"IQ. mow 
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! | Circe, 


a & marry have 1; and thoſe very many, dear heart #y es; bur wherefore demand you this . 


brag | 
queſtion * I. 6 rs: upffes, © es —_ 

Becauſe I am perſwaded, it will be greatly for mine honour among the Greeks, ifby your grachs 
»nsfavonr 1 thay obrain chus much, as at your hands to receive them men again; and ſave hoy 


trangers thovg 
nious; 4bd infamous, 


See the fmpliciry ofthis man 3 he would through his folly, that his ambirious mindſhouldpro- 


cure dam mage and calamity, not to himſelfe onely and his friends, bur alſo to thoſe who are meere 


ilien;, apd nothing belonging unto him? || 

re 30S SELL | Ulyſſes, fines 
Tpetceive very well (OCirce) that you are about the tempeting and brewing of another cup and 
ortion of wotds,to bewitch meztor certainly you ſhould make a very beaſt of me indeed,if I wonld 


ſuffer tay {elf ro be perſwaded, that it were adetriment or loſs ro become a man again ofa brute 
_— SEE 
Circe, - 


Why ? have you not alread y done worſe for your ſelf then ſo, and Committed greater abſurdities? 
confidering thatlerting go alife immorral, and not ſubjeQ to old age, which you might enjoy ifyoui 
-0n would make your abode and dwell with me 3 you would needs eo in all the haſteto a woman 
mortal, and{(as I dare well ſay )rery aged by this time. and that throvgh ten thouſand dangers,which 
yet you mult endure, promiling your lelfe, that you ſhall thereby be berter regarded, more honou- 
red and renowned from hencetorth, then now you are 3 and in the mean while you conſider not 
that you ſeek aſter a vain felicity, and the mr ſhadow only for the thing indeed, 

vif es, ; 


WellCirce, Lam content that it be ſo as you {ay ; for why ſhould we ſo often conteſt and debate. 


thus about the ſame (ill? Bur I pray you of all loves, unbind and ler looſe theſe poor men for my 


ſake, and give them me. 
Eh Circe, 


Nay, that will nor, I ſwear by Hecatez Youſball not come ſo eahly by them for Itell you they 
be no mean perſons, and of the common ſort*: Bur you were beſt to ask them firſt ifchey them- 
{:}ves be willing thereto or no ? And if they anſwer nay ? then) likea noble valiant gentleman as you 
are, deal with them effe&ually, and induce them thereto: But in caſe you cannot with all your rea- 
ſoris bring them to it, and that they be able ro convince you by force of argument, let it ſuffice you 
that you haveadviſed yourſelfe and your friends bur badly, 


Ulyſſes. 
Is itſoindeed good Lady ? and are you about to mock and make a fool of me? For how can they 


either yield or receive reaſon in conference, ſo long as they be Aﬀes, Swine, and Lyons, as they are, 


| Circe, 
Goe to fir, moſt ambitious man that you are, ler that nevertrouble you 3 for I will uphold them 


ſufficient both to hear and underſtand whatſoever you ſhallalledge unto them, yea, and able to rea« - 


{on and diſcourſe with you : Or rather, I paſſe not much if one of them for all his fellows ſhall 
both demand and anſwer : Lo here is one, deal with him as it pleaſeth you, 
| Ulyſſes. 
And by what name ſhall we call him, Circ-? or who might he be, when he was a man? 
Circe, 

_ What matters that ? and what makerh it to the diſputation and queſtion in hand?Howbeir,name 
him if youthink good, Gryltzs: And to the end that you ſhould nor think, that for ro gratifie or 
do me apleafure, he may ſeem to reaſon crofle and againſt your mind, 1 will for the time retire my 
ſelfe out of theplace, 


Gryltus, 
Godſare you llyſſes, 
Ulyſſes. 
And youallo gentle Grj#us, 
| Gryllus. 
What is your will with me, and what would you demand ofme? 
| Hiyſſes, 


I wot well that you and the reſt were ſometimes men, and therefore I have great ruth and pity to 
= youall in this eſtate, but as good reaſonis, it grieveth me moſt for the Greeks, that they are 
wen to this calamity : But ſo tt is, that even now 1 requeſted Cirte, to looſenas many of you as 


oo. thereto, andafter ſhe hath reſtored them totheir ancient ſhape, togive themleave to 
me, 


| | Gryllus, ; 
Peace h/ſes, and ſay not a word more Lbeſeech you 3 for we all have you in —_— , 
| eeing 


D 


h they be, as well as my companions 3 "nor ſo negle& their ſtate, asro ſuffer them 
Lodinlt nature £oage, and wax old inthe bodies'of wild beaſts, ſeading a lite ſo miſerable, ionomi« 
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ſceing that you have beentaken andnamed all this whiles for afingular man, and ſeemed fax 1, fur- 
paſleall others in witedom, whereas there 18 lutle or no cauſe thereof ; inthatyou have beenatnig 
even of this, to change from the worſe to the betterz and never conſidered, that as Children. 
hor che medicines and drugs that Phyſicians ordain, and refuſe to learn thoſe Sciences ang Dit 
plines, which of ſickly, diſeaſed and foohſh, might make them more healthy, ſound and wig; 4 
venſo you have rejected and calt behind you this opportunity to be transformed andchaneeg from 
one to another; and even till yourremble and dare not venture to keep company and lie withCr, 
for dread andfear, leſt ere you be aware, ſhe ſhould make ot you eithera Swine, ora Wolfe; ani 
you wouldperiwade us, that whereas we live now in abundance,and enjoy the affluence ofal 00d 
chings, we ſhould quitthe ſame, and withal, abandon, and forſake her who hathprocy 


. ; . red us this 
happineſle, andall togoe away with you, when weare become men again ; that is go ſay, 


th 
wretched creatures inthe world, FO 
Ulyſſes. — ws 
Ic ſeemeth Gryllus thatthe potion which youdrank at Circes hands, hath not only marred theforn 
and faſhion of your body, bur alſo ſpoiled your wit and underfianding;having intoxicate yourhzip, 
and filled yorr head with corrupr, (irange, and monſtrous opinions for ever, or elſe ſome plezjure 
that yon haveraken by acquaintance ot this ry - lone) hath clean bewitched you, | 
Grylizs, on 
Nay I wis, good Sir, it is neither ſo norſo, it it pleaſe you O King of the Cephallenians ; bur ifyoy 
be diſpoſed to argue with reaſon, ratherthen to wrangle with opprobrious tearms, we will ſoone 
bring you toanother opinion, and prove by ſound arguments, upon the experience which wehave 


of the one lite and the otherzthat there 1s great reaſon why we ſhould love and embrace this preſent 
ſtate above the former, | | 
Ulyſſes, 


For mine own part Iam ready to give yourhe hearing, 
| : Gryllus, | 

And 1 as willing likewiſe to deliver my mind: Bur firſt and formoſt, begin I willto ſpeak ofyer- 
tues,upon which I ſee you and ſo much,and inregard whereof, you wondrouſly pleaſe yourſelves, 
as who wouldbe thought in juſtice, in wiſedom, in magnanimity and other vertues, to excellang 
far ſurpaſle all brute beats: Anſwer me therefore I beſeech you, the wiſelt man of all other, tothis 
point : For I bave heard ſay, that upon a time you made relation unto Cz:ce of the Cyclopes coun- 
trey, how the ſojle thereis naturally ſo good and fertile, that without plowing, ſowing, or planting 
atall, it bringeth forth of ir ſelfe all ſorts of fruit: Tell meI ſay, whether you eſteem better of i 
. (fo fruitful as 1t 1s) or of /zhaca a rough and mountain region, good onely for to breed Goats in, 
and which hardly and with great labovr yeeldeth unto thoſethat till ir, ſmall Rore (Godwa) df 
poor and Jean fruits, which will not quitfor the coſt and pains? But take heed ir grieve you notto 

anſwer contrary to your mind, for the love that you bear unto your native countrey, 

Hyſ[ſes, 

I love verily (for 1 muſt not lye) yea, and I ns race and hold moſt dear, mine own country and 

place ofnativity: howbeir, I praiſe and admire that other region of theirs, 
" Gryllas, 

Why then belike, the caſe Rands thus, and this we are to ſay, that the wiſeſt man is of opinion, 
that there be ſomethings which are to praiſe and commend, and other things to chule andlote: 
and verily, I think that your judgement is the ſame of the ſoul ; for the like reaſon there is of itand 
a land or plot of ground, namely, rhatthe ſcul is better, which withour any travel or labour, brin- 
oeth forth vertue, as a fruit ſpringing andgrowing of felt L 


Ulyſſes. 


= Gryllas, 

Yougrant then and confeſle already, That hs ſoul of brute beaſts is by nature more kind, more 
perfedt and berter dilpoſed to yeeld vertue, conſidering that without compulſion, without comman- 
ment, or any teaching, which is as much to ſay, as without tillage and towing it bringerh fonhand 
nouriſheth that vertue which is meer andconvenient for every one, 

; Ulyſſes, 
And what vertue is that (my good friend Fs + whereot beaſts be capable ? 
Grylls. 

Nay, what vertue are they not capable of? bag and more then the wiſeſt man that is, But firſt 
conſider we (if you pleaſe) valour and tortitude, whereupon you bear yourſelfe and vaunc o highly, 
neither are you abaſhed and hide yourſelfe for fear, but are very well pleaſed whenas men ſurname 
you Hardy, Bold, and a Winner of Cities; whereas you hare (molt wicked wretch that you are) 
circumvented anddeceived men,who know no other way of making war,but that which isplaw& 
| generous, and who were altogether unskilful of fraud, ouile and leafing,by your wily ſhifts and ſubtile 
pranks, attributing the name of vertue unto cunning cafts, the which indeed knoweth not what 
deceir and fraud meanerh, But you ſee the combars of beaſts as well againſt men as when the fight 
one againſt another, how theyare performed withour any craftineſs, or fleight, only by plain ardt- 
neſie and cleane fireveth, andas it were upon a native magvanimity , they defend themlenes 


F 


Well: be it ſoasyou ſay, 


” 
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"he revenged of their enemies : and neither by enforcement of Laws, norfor tear to be judicial= 
ly reprovedand puniſhed for cowardize, bur only through inſtinct of nature avoiding rhe ſhame 

d dijerace to be conquered , they endure and holdout fight to the very extremity, and all co keep 
th mſeives invincible : tor, ſay they be in body the weaker, yet they yeeld not for allthar, nor are 
©.:m-hearred and give over, but chuſe to die in fight: and many otthem there be, whoſe courage 
and generofity, eVen when they are ready ro die, being retired into {ome one corner of their body, 
and chere garhering it {eife, reſitterh the killer, it leapeth and fretteth (till, uncil ſuch time as, like a 
fame office, it be quenched and pur our once for all: they cannot skill ofpraying and intreating their 
enemy. they £ra+C DO pardon and mercy and it were {irange 1nany ofthem, toconfeſle that they 
are Gye-come 3. neither was it ever ſeen that a Lyonbecame a ſlave untoa Lyon, ot one horſe unto 
anctticr in regard of fortitude, like as one man to another, contenting hunſelfe and willingly em-. 
bracing {crvirude as next couſin and a ſirnameappropriate unto cowardize, And asfor thole bealis 
which men have ſuprized and caveht by ſnares, [raps, lubtile {letghts and devices of engins, ſuch it 
they be come £0 their grow th and pertect age,1IC je ail food, refu.e nouriſhment, yea, andendure 
ihir, to ſuch-extremity, that they chute to die and leek to procure their own death, ratherthen ro 
lice in ſervitude 3 but ro their young ones and whelps, which for ch e1r tenderage be tractable, pli- 
able, and eaſie to beled which way one will, tney offer ſo many deceitiu] baits co entice and allure 
them with their ſweetneſſe, thar they have no ſoonertaſted thereof, bur rhey becomeenchanted and 
bewitched therewith : for theſe pleaſures, and this delicate life, contrary to their nature, in tra& of 
rimecauſerhthem to be ſoft and weak, receiving that degeneration (as it were) and effeminate habit 
their courage. which folk calltameneſle, and indeed bur baſeneſle and defeQ of theirnatural ge- 
xerofity : whereby it appeateth, that beaſts by nature are bred and paſſing well diſpoſed to be aus» 
dicious and hardy : whereas contrariwiſe, it is not kindly for men to be ſo much as bold of ſpeech 
andreſolutein ſpeaking their minds, And thus you may (good Hlyſſes) learn and know eſpecially by 
this one argument : for in all brute beaſts, nature ſwayeth indifferently aod equally of their fide, as 
ronching courage and boldnefle, neither is the female in thar point inferiour tothe male, whether ir 
be in ſulteining painand travel tor gerting of their living, orin fight tordetence of their little ones. 
And lam ſureyou heard ofa certain Cromyonian ſwine, what foul work ſhe made, being a beaſt of 
the female Sex, for Theſeus, and how ſhe troubled him 3 asaiſo ofthar monſtrous Sphinx, which _ 
kept upon the rock Phicion,and held in awe all thattraR underneath and abour it : for ſurely all 
her cr-ft and ſubri'ery in deviſing riddles, and propoſing dark queltions, had bootedher nothing, in 
cale ſhe had not been withal. of greater force and courage then allthe Cadmeians, In the veryſame 
quarter as (by report) the Fox of Telmeſus, a wily and cratty beaſt, And itis given out, that neer 
unto theſaid place, was alſo the fel|dragon which fought in ſingle fight hand rohand with Apollo, for 
the Seignory ofthe Oracle at Delphi, And evenyour great King Agamemnon, took that brave Mare 
&Z£the. as a gift, of an inhabirant of Sycion, for his diſpenſation and immunity, that he might nor 
be prelt to the wars: wherein he did well and wiſely in mine opinion, toprefer a good and con- 
rag10us beaſt, before a coward and daſtardly man : and you your own {elf (ſes) haveſeen many 
times Lyonneſſes, and ſhe Leopards, how they give no place at all to their males in courage and 
bardineſſe, as your Lady Penelope doth, who gives you leave to be abroad in warfare, whiles ſhe 
firs at home cloſe to the herth, and by the fire fide, and dares nor do ſo much as the very ſwallows, 
in cepelling thoſe back who come to deltroy her and her houſe, for all ſheis a Lacoman woman 
born: Whar ſhould I rel you of the Carian women ? forby this that hath been ſaid already, iris 
plain and evident, that men naturally are not endued with proweſle, for if they were, then ſhould 
women likeyiſe havertheir part with them in vertve and valour: And thereupon I infer and con- 
clude that you andſnch as you are, exerciſe a kind of valiance (I mult needs ſay) which is notvolun- 
tary nor natural, but conſtrained by force of Laws, ſubje&t and ſervile to (I wot not what) cuſtomes 
and reprehenſions 3 and youmeditate, I fay, and practice for vain-glotious opinion, fortitude, gay- 
ly ſet out with trim words 3; you ſuſtain travels and perils, nct tor that you ſer light by them. nor 
for any hardineſſe and confidence in yourſelves, bur becaule youare atraid leſt others ſhould goe 
b:loreyou, .and be eſteemed greater then you, Andlike as here among your Mares at Sea, hee 
thatfirlt riſethto his buſinefſe ofrowing, layeth hand and ſeizerh upon thelighreſt Oare that hee 
can meet with, doth it nor. for that he defpiſeth ic, but becauſe he avoiderhand is afraid to han- 
dle one thatis heavier: and hethat endureth the knock of a baſton or cudgel, becauſe he would 
not receiveany wound by the (word: as alſo, hethat refiſterh anenemy, for to avoid ſome igno- 
minous 1nfamy of death, is not to be ſaid valiant inreſpe& of the one, bur coward in regard of rhe 
other: even(o the valourin you, is nothing elſe bur a wiſe and wary cowardiſe, and yourprow- 
eſſe and boldneſſe.is no better then timerouineſle, accompanied with skilland knowledge how to 

ecline one danger by another, To be briefe, if you think your ſelves to be more hardy and vali- 
antthen beaſts, how comerh it, that your Poets tearm thole who fight manfully againſt their ene- 
MICS» Auiogegras, that is, Wolves for courage : Fuporterras, that is, Lyon-hearted: and ov? inlas; 
9M, that 1s, reſembling the wild Boar in animoſity and force: but never doth any ofthem call a 

Jon, er9goTsIvuey, that ISAS valiantas a man: ora wild Boar, dyJyreeary daktu, that is, Compa- 
ra leto 4 man incourage and ſtrength, Yer I wot well, when they would ſpeak exceſſively in com- _ 
Part'on,their manner 1s, to call menthart are ſwift in running, roSwiue;, that is,light footed like the 
WInd3 andthoſe who be fair and beautifu), 35; thatis, angelical, or toſee to, like unto anger 

an 
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and even ſo, they compareand reſemble brave warriours in the higheſt degree, unto beaſts, whos, 
caſe are mpch more excellent then men: the reaſon is this, for that choler and hear of Cour EY 
(as it wereF the ſteel, the file, yea, the very wherltone that giveth theedg unto fortitude; , tha 
do brute beaſts bring with them pure and fimple unto fight 3 whereas in you, it being alway _ 
gled and tempered with ſome diſcourſe of reaſon, as if wine weredelayed with a little Water 5 
gone and to {eck in the greateſt dangers, and faileth at the very point of opportunity, when; 
moſt tobe uſed. And ſome of you are of opinion, and ſticknot to ſay, thatin bartel ang Fohe ro 
is no need atall of anger, butthar layeth aſide allcholer, we are to employ ſober and ſtayed reaſoa 
wherein they ſpeak not amiſle, and I hold well with them, whenthe queſtion is of detence = 
and the ſecuring of amans own lite : bur ſurely, if the caſe beſo, that we are to offend, to annoy and 
defeat our enemy, they talk moſtſhametully, Is 1t nor avery abſurd thing, that ye ſhould reproy 
and blame nature, for that ſhe hath norſer unto your bodies any fiivgs or pricks, nox given = 
tusks andteeth to revenge your ſelyes with, nor yet armed you with hooked claws anq tallons to 
offend your enemies ; and in the mean while your ownlelves take, ſpoile, and bereavethe foule of 
that natural weapon which is inbred with ir Oe leaſtwiſe cut the lame ſhort andditable it 
lyſſes. 

What Gryllus ! you ſeem (as faras Igueſs) to have been hererotore ſome witty and great Ora- 
tor ; who now grunting out of your fie or frank, have fo pithily arguedthe caſe, and diſcourſe 
of thematter in hand: but why haveyou not inthe ſametraindiſputed likewile of temperance 2 

Gryllus, 

Becauſe, forſooth, 1 chought that you would firſt have refuted that which hath already been 
ſpoken 3 bur I ſee well you dehre to hear me ſpeak of temperance, becauſe you are the hushand of 
a moſt chalte wife, and you think beſides, that your ſelfe have ſhewed good proofe of your owne 
continency. in that you have reje&ed thelove and wanton company of Circe; but even herein you 
are not more perfect, Imean incontinence, then any one beaſt, foreven they alſo luſt norar all to 
company or engender with thoſe that are of more excellent kinde then their owne, bur taketheir 
pleaſure with thoſe, and make love to ſuch as be of the fame ſort, and therefore no mar- 
vel, thar as the Mendeſian buck-goat in Egypr, when he was ſhut up with many fair and beautiful 
women, never forall that made to any of them, bur abhorred to meddle with them; whereas he was 
raging wood in heat of luſt afrer the Does or female Soats ; So you, taking delight in your ordinary 
love, have no deſfireat all, being a man, toſleep or deal carnally with an 1immortal goddeſſe: And 
as forthe chaſtity and continence of your own Lady Penelope, I rel you there be ten thouſand 
Crowes in the world, that after their manner, caing and crooking}as they do, will make ameere 
mock of it, and ſhey that it is no ſuch matter to be accounted of; for there is not one of them, 
bur if the male or cock chance to die, remaineth a widow without ſeeking after a mate, not fora 
little while, bur even for the ſpace of nine ages and lives of a man ; ſo that inthis reſpeRt, yourkic 
Penelope cometh behind rhe pooreſt Crow or Raven that is.and deſerverh not the ninth parc of her 
honorfor chaſtity : But ſeeing youare aware that Lam ſo eloquent an Orator, Icare not muchifl 
obſerie a methodical order in this diſcourle of mine, and like a Clerk indeed, begin firſt with the 
definition of temperance, and thenproceed to the divihon of apperites and luſts, accordipg tothar 
ſeveral diſtin& kindsright formally, Temperance therefore 1s a certain reſtraint, abridgement, or 
reoularity of luſts , anddefires, a reſtraint Ilay, andabating of tuch as are forraign, range, and 

ſuperfluous, to wit, unneceſſary, and a regularity which by election and choiſe of time and tem- 
perature of a meane, doth moderate thoſe that be natural and neceſſary ; for you ſee that in uſs 
and defires, there be infinite differences: As for example, the appetite to drink, befides thatit is 
natural, is alſo neceſſary ; Bur the luſt ofthe fleſh, or concupiſcence, although narure hath giventhe 
beginning thereof; yer ſo it is, that we may live commodiouſly withour it;lo as wellic maybel- 
led natural, bur inno wiſe neceſlary, Now there is another ſort of deſires, that beneither natural 
nor neceſſary. bur accidental, and infuſed from without by a vain opinion, and upon ignorance of 
of that which 1; good,and there be ſnch a number of them;that rhey go very neer to chaſe awaya 

tbruſt ont all your natural appetites,much like as when the aliens andfirarigers char ſwarm inaCity, 
drice our and expel the natural inhabitants: whereas brute beaſts give noentrance nor any commu- 
nication and fellowſhip to forraign affeQions for to ſertle intheir fouls, burin their wholelife, and 
all their aRions befar remote from vain-glory, ſelf-conceit, and fond opinions, as if they abode 
within the mediterranean parts,diſtantfrom the ſea: True it is thatintheir port and carriage, they 
be not ſoeleganr,ſo fine and cu:1ous as men : howbeit otherwiſe,for temperance and good goveln- 
ment of their affe&ions, which be not many in number, either domeſtical, or ſtrange and torraigh, 
they are mere preciſeand wonderful exactin the obſerving ofchem then they; for the proof8xuth 
hereof, the time was once, when I my ſelfno leſs doated and was beſotred upon gold then you att 
now,thinkirg verily that there was no good nor poſſeſſion in the world comparableto it 3 1 was 
love alſo of filverand ivory, and he chat had moſt ſtore hereof,me rhoughcs was aright happy Mah» 


and moſt highly in grace andfavour with the gods, whether he were Phrygian or Carian itskle 
nor, more baſe minded then Doloz,, or infortunate otherwilethen Priamws 3 infomuch as being 110- 
ked faſt and tied to theſe defires, I reaped and received no pleaſure nor any contentment al all from 
all other bleſſings; for notwithſtanding I was ſufficiently furniſhed with them, yet Irookmy 
bl 
when 


left needy and deſtitute of thoſe which 1accounted the greateſt ; and therefore I well remem 
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6 np = == ne all over with ſweet oyls and oymtments go eſpouſed wives,unleſle they 
: r elſe beftrewed wi o 
Sow allureth the Boar RD to company with you : Whereas c eftrewed with adori- 
et ger ck % _ oe or ſhe Goat draweth unto her the fa gy among us, the 
meddows, and he KS own ſent and ſmell,cafting from th ck, and other Females the 
eddows, reofthe fields, and ſo commi emthepure andnear 
hk e ind ets ; , and fo comming together as 1 nd peat ſayaur of the 
dainty, diſeuiſing and ve and reciprocal pleaſure; es do oh $1n matrlage for generatio 
$1 . Females hold off ar yy 
coyat the matter, pret ES (as it were) their own luſt as heirs | ofFand make. is 
a ing colourable excuſes, or making ſen bla 0, with looking range and 
with the forions 'mfi7 wontherather ; nor the Males when | TIM of zefnſal, and all n 
vel, tens vr rhe mo 9 gc do bien =: oo tt hem, omg prcked 
feioned] idjetion and ſervitude, the act of g Ado » Or for great pain andtra= 
a rel Fo OE deceit in due time and DR: woke bur they perform . ws _ ou 
pureeehforch theb / ns the generative concupiſcenc any colt, when 4s nature in the 
| Wap uds and ſprouts of lants, and e of all living Creature : 
woke the femaleafter ſheis _ ſped = Rey delayeth ag ir wee and anencherh the) Big 
ale Wooe and hat 66s We 0% os | th the ſame; 
among us 1 ps. more, nor followeth after her; nh ” kerh aſer the male, bow 
not beenknown wp bi all inall, and nothing do we againſt ir Hh and mal price 1s this pleaſure 
vp goes us 7 i day,any laſtſo tar totranſport brute Nh w__ alſo icjs, thar there hath 
even of ſuch as othery yy emales with females ; whereas among you ON chat males fhould joyn 
were of no worth or png pore og great and worthy + Sg wig W yy ny] AGE, 
untino after * pea + Even ages, IOT 1 ICE TROIE | 
falſe 26. OE __ who fled(ſecretly as « rapes hae Eoeyny. all Beotia, es > tying 
Knight, bathed chr 7 mage 6 hr out ge hana; opr rs wn 
rodgeli . poo of Copa; 5 p 16 I44T A 
CE rom this anc luſt, Kan rx od "ma there coquench the hear of 43am 
TIP Ay Aa on vp eons goat eo oy ms pare eter a young beardlefſe 
Upon a ſcutchion ofch 1 fleece, andſo not embarking with x 96 brave Knights thac encerpriſed 
'Of you, who themed C ower or vaultedroofe of 4 "os T em, betrayed the Fleec, Likewiſe 
had begotten a ſon; and rhis Inſcription 3 Achilles ey rv ſurnamed Projue, there was one 
Now it it chance tha __ hearſay, that thee letters re air 3 evenafter that Achilles humlelte 
chat adunghil Cock tread another Cock gps Sr whey veer dead prong 
b) whenthere 15 no Hen at hand ; Ro 
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burnt quick, for that ſome Wizzard, Soothſayer, or Interpreter cf ſuch Arange Prodivies. 1; 
he uy - 4425 caſe” f* - SIes, ill 
pronounce that itis ominous, and preſagerh ſome evil luck : Thus you fee, how men theny1, 
arefarced to confeſſe, that beaftsare more continentthen they, and that to latisfie and fyjgith, 
luſts, 'they never violate norabuſe nature; whereas in you it 18'otherwiſe: for nature (alheir ſhes 
havethe help and aid ofthe law) is not able ro keep your intemperance within the limits wng 
bounds of reaſon 3 bur likennto a violent iream which runneth forcibly, oftentimes, and in m,n 
places it worketh outrage, cauſing great diſorder, ſcandaland-confuſion againſt nature, in this Poine 
of carnal love and fleſhly luſt : for therehave been men who atrempred ro meddle and degle with 
ſhee Goats, with Sows and Mares: as alſo women who have beenas wood, and raging mad ther 
certain beaſts ofthemalekind: and verily, of ſuch copulations as theſe, are come your Mindramres 
and Xgipanes3 yea, and as I verily think, thoſeSphinzes and Centaures intime palt, have beenhred 
by the ſamemeans, Trueit is (Iconfeſſe) that otherwhiles, upon neceſſity and extream famitie. 4 
dog hath been known to have devoured a man or a woman, yea, and ſome fowle hath rafledoftheir 
fleſh, and begun to ear it:; but there was ne1erfound yer any brute beaſt to have luſted after man 
or woman, to engender with them ; whereas men both in this Juſt andin many other pleaſures , 
have oftentimes perpetrated outrage upon beaſts, Now if they be ſounbridied, ſodiſordinae ayd 
incontinent in theſe appetites, much more difſo]ute they are known to be then beaſts in other de. 
Gresand Juſts that be neceflary, to wit, in meats and drinks, whereof we never take pleaſure, but 
itis with ſome profit,bur you thar ſeek after the rickling pleaſure and delight indrinking and eati 
rather then the needful nouriſhment ro content and ſatishe nature, are afteryards well puniſhed 
for it by many grievous and long maladies, which proceed ail from one ſource, towir, ſurfeir -and 
repletion, namely, when you fluff and fill yourbodies with all ſorts of flatulent humouts and ven- 
rofties, which hardly are purged and excluded forth : for firftand formott, each fort of beafts hath 
ſeveralfood and peculiar kind of nouriſhment 3 ſome feed vpon grafle, others upon roots, ahid ſome 
there beagain which live by fruits: as for thFfe that devour fleſh, they never touch any otherkind 
of paſture, neither come they to take fromrhr: weaker and more feeble kind, their proper nour- 
cure, but ſvffer them to grazeand feed quietly,” Thus we ſee that the Lyon permitreth the Stag and 
Hindto graze; andthe Wolſe likewiſe the feep, according to natures ordinance and appoirt- 
ment: but man (being throvgh hisdi'ordinate appetite of pleaſures, and by his eluttony. provoked 
to allrhings, taſting and aſſaying whatſoever he can meet with or hear of, as knowing indeed no 
proper and natural food of his own) 1s of all creatures living, he alone that eateth and devourahal 
chiings 3 for firſt, he feedeth upon fleſh, withour any necd or neceffity enforcing him thereto, con- 
fidering that he may alwaysgather preſſe,cur and reapfrom plants, vines and feeds,all ſort of fruits, 
one after another in due andconvenient ſeaſons, until he be weary again, for the great quantity 
thereof; and yer tor to content his delicate tooth, and upon a-loathſome iulneſle of neceſſary ſuſte- 
pance, he ſeeketh after other viQtuals, neither needfulnor meer for him , nor yet pure and clan, 
in killing living creatures, much morecruelly then thoſe ſavage beaſts thar live of ravin : forblood 
and carnage of murderedcarcaſfles is the proper and familiar food for a Kire, a Wolte, or a Dragon; 
bur unro man it ſerverh in Read of his dainty diſh: and more then ſo, man in the uſe of allſortsot 
beaſts, doth not like othercreatures thar live of prey. which abſtain from the moſt part, and warte 
with ſome {mall number, even for very neceſſity of food 3 forthere is neither fowle flyingan the att, 
nor (in manner) any fiſh ſwimming inthe ſea, nor(to ſpeak in one word) any beaſt feeding uponthe 
face of theearth, that can eſcape thoſetables of yours, which. you call gentle, kind and hoſpital, 
Bur you will ſay, that allthis ſtandeth in Read offauce to ſeaſon your food 3 be it ſo: why then dee 
you killthe ſame for that purpoſe, and for toſuiniſh thoſe your mild and courteous tables? | 
* Butthe wiſdom of beaſts, far different ; for ir giveth place tono art whatfoever, that 1 vane 
and needlefſe ; and as for thoſe thar be neceſlary, it entertaineth them nor as coming ſrom others, 
nor as taught by mercenary maſters for hire and money 3 neither is it required, that it ſhould haie 
any exerciſeto glue (as it were, and join after ſlendermanner) each rule. principle and propoſition, 
one to another ; bur all at once of itſelfe, it yeelderh them as native and inbred therewith, Wee 
hear ſay, that allthe Egyptians be Phyſicians ; bur ſurely every beaſthath init ſelfe nor oy the art 
and skill ro cure and heale it ſelfe when it is fick, bur alſo is ſufficiently inftruQed how to feed and” 
nouriſh it ſelfe, how ro uſe her own ſtrength, how ro fight, how to hunt. how ro ſtand ar defence, 
yea,and in very muſickthey areskilful, each oneinthat meaſure as is requiſite and befitting rhe ON 
- nature :ſor ofwhom have we learned, firding our ſelves ill at eaſe, rogo into the rivers forto 
for Crabs and Crawfiſhes ? who hath taveht the Tortoiſes, when they have eatena Viper, tO 
out the herb Organ for to feed upon? who hath ſhewed unto the Goars of Cardie, when the) 
ſhor into the body with arrows, to find ont the herb Di#amnus, for to feed on it, and thereby to 
cauſe the arrow head to comeforth andfall from them ? For if you ſay (as thetruth is) that nature 
is the ſchool-Miſtreſſe, teaching them all this, you refer and reduce the wiſedom and intelbgence 
of dumb beaſts unto the ſageſt and moſt perfe& cauſe or principle thar 1s ; which if you ow” - 
may not call reaſon, nor prudence, ye ought then to ſeek ovt ſome other name for it, chat 1s 
and more honourable : and to ſay atruth, by effe&s ſhee ſheweth her puiſſance tobe 2% . 
moreadmirable, as being neither ignorant nor ill raught, bur having learned rather of 1t bs ie, - 
by imbecillity and feebleneſle oſnature, bat contrariwiſe, throvgh the force and perfection c - 
tural verve, letting go, and nothing at all eſteeming that beggerly prudence which 1s hs 
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vorren from Other by way of apprentiflage, Nevertheleſs, all thoſe things which men either for 
elicacy Or 10 mirth and paſtime, do prelent unto them tor to learne and coexerciſe their conceit 
and wit withal,bowloever chey be againſt thenaturall inclination of the bodies:yert ſuch is their ca- 
acity andthe excellency ottheir ſpirit,that they will reach thereto and compals the lame;through- 
| Iſay nothing how whelps follow and trace beaſts by thefoor, or how colts praQiiſe toſer their 
Ret forward in their pace by meaſures: but how crowes and ravens will talke andprattle , how 
doos will leap and dance upon wheeles as they turne round about : alſo hories and oxen we 
ſee 1n thetheaterss how they being raughtto couch and to ly down, to dance, toſtand upright 
on their hinder feet , {0 wonderfully, that men themſelves have enough to doe to performe the 
like dangerous geltures, and yer this they doc after they have once earned it from others, yea, 
and remember tne feat thereot, only for a proot, if there were nothing elle, thatdocible they be 
and aptto learne whatſoever a man would have them , tince thatai] this ſerveth for nothing elſe 
inthe whole world, Now if you be hard of beliefe, and will not be perſwaded that we learne 
thearts, I will ſay mote than ſo; namely, that we can teach the ſame : for the 0.d rowen Par- 
tridoes reach their young ones how to run away from before the fowler, and to eſcapeby lying 
upon their backs, and holding up with their fore feet a clod of earth ro hide themſelves under 
it; andice we not dayly uponthe tops of our houſes, how the old (torks Randing by their little 
ones, traine and teach them howto fly ; femblably the nightingals infiru& their yours birdsin 
ſong , inſomuch as rhoſe which be taken unfledge out of the neſt, and are nouriſhed by mans 
hand, never afterwards ſing ſo well, becauſe they be had away before their time from ichoole,and 
want their maſter of mn{ck, For mine own part, after that Iwas entered into this body 1 mar- 
velied much at thoſe reaſons and diſcourſes of ſophiſters, who mainteined and pelwadedme be- 
fore time, thatall |1ving creatures belides _ yy withoutreaſon and underttanding, 
YVIFES, 
You are indeed Gr11/us much changed, and you can ſhew untous by ſound demonſtrations, that 
a ſheep 1s reaſonable, and an afle hath wit, can you not ? 
| Gryllus, 
Yes iwis, good 7/ſſes, for even by theſe very arguments, a man may principally colle& and 
oather, that the nature of the beaſls 1s nor altogether void of the uſe of reaſon and intelligence : 
Like as therefore among trees, there is not one more (leſs deftirute of ſoul,or Imean that which 
is ſenſitive) than another, bur they be all indifterently and equally void thereof, and not one of - 
them is one jot endued therewith; evenſo inſen{ible beaſts, there would not be one found more 
flow and unaptto learne things of wit and underitanding than another, if they were nor all par- 
takers of reaſon-and intelligence, although ſome have the ſame in more or leſs meaſure than others; 
and ſay there beſome very blockiſh and exceeding dull of conceir, conlider withall, how the wily 
fleights & crafty conceits of others may be pur in balance againſt the lame, namely.when you ſhal 
compare the fox, and woolfe,or the bees with the ſheepand the afle;it 1s All one as if you ſhonld ſer 
Polypnemus to your ſelfe; or that Homer of Cor:nth to your orandiather Antolyc:s; Andyer I 
think vetily,that there is not ſo great difference and diftance berween bealt and beaſt,asthere be ods 
in the matter of wiſdome, diſcourſe of — _ ule of memory between man and man, 
l[yſſes 
But take heed of one thing Gry/las, that it be not aftrange and abſurd poſition, ſounding of 
no probability atall , to atrribure any uſe of reaſon unto thoſe who have no ſence or knowledge at 
all of God, | 
Gryllus, 
; Whar Wyſſes, ſhall we not ſay that you being excellent as you are, were deſcended from the 
race of Siſyphus, &c? 
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| deraogry wes highly efteemed in times paſt among Greeks and Romans, and therefore 
their children were trained and framed betimes in the ſchooles todiſcourſe well, in goed tearmes, 
= proper phraſes, yea, and with pregnant and ſound reaſons of divers matters; tothe end that when 
ff ws Come to more years, they might make proof of their ſuſſiciency in courts and publike aſſemblies 
* _ " prroate conſultations and familiar conferences, as it a ppeareth wery plainly by the hiſtories 
/Þ ge: ; ” after that young children had learned of their ſchoole-maſters the rules and precepts name« 
in Þ > InnR mara, or the firſt exerciſes, they were brought into the auditory of ſom? great profeſſor in 

Tnch3 where there were propoſed unto them certaine themes , gathered out of poets, hiffarians, or 
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philoſophers, uponwhich they exerciſed thair ſtile to write pro and contra, ix the defence oy conf utation 


of this or that opinion, according to the meaſure of their ſpirit and cazacitte, more or leſs : Thoſe whs 
were more forward,and farther proceededthan the reſt, 6onx'd by heart that which they had pern'd, ard 
pronounced the ſame afterward in the preſence of thoſe that came to hear them: Some of then; why, 
grown to agreat meaſure of knowledge, andas it were inthe higheſt forme of ſuch exerciſes, were gyy 
10 ſtand forth and anſwer all queſtions proponnaecd, diſputing and diſcourſing in praiſe or diſpraiſe of Fa: 
and the ſame thing, as Gorgias, Carneades, and an infinite uumber of others, are able to make goodand 
werifie,'t his manner of exerciſe, named declanations,was prattiſcd in Viutarch's time, as may be colleted 
ont of divers places of his works: and as theſe two treatiſes immediatly following, do ſufficienh declare 
the which are maimed and 1mperfett at the very beginning, in the mids twoard the end eſpecially the i 
cond: for it may be eaſily ſeenthat they are fragments of certaine declamations which he wrt for his gy 
exerciſe wken he was a young man. Now albeit they be ſo corrupt and defettive in manner allthorowoyt 
yet the remnant which is lift unto 18, doth ſufficiently diſcover the honeſt occupation and imployment if 
learned men in thoſe dazes;, andthe carefall induſtrie that they had to examine and diſcuſs al thing; 
thorowly, to the endthat by a diligent conference thereof, the truth might the better appear and be hnoyy . 
And if otherwhiles they mainteined certain paradoxes and ſtrange opinions, it was not upon any croſſe and 
litigious ſpirit to difend obſtinatly all that came intotheir fantaſtical brain, but for to augment aud 1y- 
creaſe in themſelves an earneſt deſire to apprehend and underſtand things letter, And howſoever ogr au- 
thor ſeemeth to be cf mind for to d:fend the opinion of Pythagoras.as touching the tranſmigrationof ſouls, 
and the prohibitionto eat fleſh 3 yet by other treatiſes written with more deliberate, mature ad ſftaid 
judgement, ke giveth us to 11 derſtand, that he is of a contrary opinion 3 but his principall ſcopethat he 
ſhooteth at ſeemeth to be acmting off and abridging of the great exceſſe and ſuper fluitie in purveying buy- 
ag, and ſpending of viands, which in histime began te grow out of all meaſure 3 a diſorder and enormi- 
ty which «fterwards i::cre-ſed much more, For to gain and comp« ſs this poraty he would ſeem to porſwade 
men tothe opinion of Pythagoras, which mightily cutteth the wings ef all riot and waſtfull diſſulution, 
Moreover, this ought not to be taken ſo, as if it favoured and ſeconded the errour of certain famaſlicall 
perſons,who have condemned the uſe of Gods good creatures: for inthe ſchool of Chriſt we are taught gud 
leſſons, which refute ſufficientlythe dreames of the Pythagoreans,andreſolve aſſuredly the good conſcience 
of all thoſe that make ſe of all crcatures(meet for the ſvſtentation of this life)ſoberly & with thanksgiving, 
as knuwing them to be good, and their uſe clean and pure nnto thoſe whom the ſpirit of regeneration hath 
ſanttified, for to make them partakers of that realme which is not ſhut up and incloſed in meats and 
drinks, As toching th#preſent trait for the maintenance of Pythagoras his paradox, he alledreth fue 
reaſons: towir, That the eating of (eh, is ateſttmonie and (jone of tmnhumanitie; That we ought tofir- 
beare it, conſidering we are not driven upon neceſſitie to feed thercnpon ; That it is an unnaturall thing ; 
That it hurteth ſoul ard body: and for a concluſion 3 That men will n:ver carry themſelves andcon 
verſe modeſt!Atogether, if they learn not firſt to be pitifull and kinds even to the very dumb beaſts, ; 
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3 Ut you demand of me,for what cauſe Pythagoras ablieined from eating fleſh ? And Tagain do 
marvell, what affe&tion, what manner of courage, or what morive or reaſon hadthatman, 
whofirſt approached with his mouth unto aflaine creature,who durlt with his lips once touch 
the fleſh of abeaſt either killed or dead ; or how he conld finde in hisheart ro be ſerved at his 
rablewirh the dead bodies, and as a man may ſay, very idols, to make his food and nouriſhment 
of thoſe parts and members which a little beforedid b ear, low, bellow, walke and ſee, How 
could his eyes endure to behold inch murder avd ſlaughter, whiles the poore beaits wereeither 
ſticked or had the throats cut, were flayed and diſmembred ? how could his noſe abidethe ſme)! 
and ſent that came from them ? bow came it that histaſt yas not cleane marred and averthrowen' 
with horrour, when he came to handle thoſe uncouth ſores and ulccrs, or receive thebloud an 
humours, ifluing out of the deadly wounds, 
The ſkins now fla'ed, upan the grourd did ſpraule, 
The fleſh on ſpits did bellow ftill and low : 
Roaſt, ſod and raw, did cry «ſwell as craule, 
And yield a woice of living oxe or cow. : 
But this, you will ſay.is a loud lie, and a meer poeticall fiKion; howbeit) 
range and monſtrous ſupper,thar any man ſhonld hunger after thoſe beats, and de 
whiles they {till keepe a owing 3 to preſcribe alſo, andteach men how they ſhou 
creatures which live andcrieſtill ; to ordeine likewile, how they ought to be dr 
or roaſted, and {crved upon the board, holaf 
Bur he who fir invented theſe monfrofities, ought to be inquired after, andnot he W * 
- gaveover & rejected the ſame, Or a man may well ſay,chat thoſe who ar rhefirſt beganto gr of 
had all juſt caulesſo to do, in regard of their want and neceſſirie: torſurely, 1t was Rot by rea Fit 
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Jiſordinate and enormous appetite which they uled a long time, nor upon plenty and abundance 
of ne. eflary things, that they grew to this inſolency, to ſeeke alter lirange plealures, and thoſe 
contrary £0 Narure, Bur verily, ut they could recover their ſenles and ſpeech agaln, they might well 
ſay now, © how happy and wellbeloved of the gods areyon, who Jive in thele dayes !in what a 
world and «ge are you born ! what atlivence of all ſorrs of goodthings do you enjoy! what harveſts, 
what tore ot fruits yeeiderh theeatth unto you!how commodious are the vintages:and waat riches 
do the fie.ds bring unto you |! what a number of trees and plants do furniſh you with delights and 
leaſures which you May gather and receiie,when you think good! you may live (if you liſt)in 
"| manner of delicacy,withour on.e 1ouiing your hands tor the matrer;whereas our hap was to be 
born in the OC Lis as WE. 1 
cur by reaſon ot the new Creation Otalit ungs)a great want and lireight indigence of many neceſſa- 
ries:the face of the heaven and <kie was {t1}] covered with the aire;the {lars were dusked with trou- 
bled and inttable humors, together with tire and rempeſiuons winds: the Sun was not yet ſerled 
and eſtabliſhed, having a conſtant and certainerace to hoid his courie in, 
From Eaſt toWeſt, to maks both even and morne 
Diſtiaf, nor ty reurne from Tropiques twain? 3 
The ſeaſons chang'd from thoſe that were before, 
Bedight with leaves, with flowers, with fruits and or01ae, 
Theearch ſuffered wrong by the inordinate (treames and inundations of ri: ers, which had neither 
certain chanels nor banks : much ot 1tlay walt and detormed, with loughs. marithes, and deepe 
« boggs3 mu-..h allo remained ſavage, being over -ipred with wid woods and ſruit.efs fortelts. it 
brought tocth no fruits ripe and pleaſant ; neither werethere any r00is and inſtruments belonging 
co any art 3 nor ſo much as any inventionof a witty head, Hunger ne\cr gaveus eaſe ortime of re- 
pole 3 neither was thereany expeation or waiting for the yeerely ſeaſons of leednels, tor there was 
no ſowing at all, No marvell theretore, if wedid ear the fleſh of bealts and living creatures even 
contrary to nature, contidering that then the very moſs and bark of trees-fjeried ior food 3 and well 
was he who could finde any greengrais of quick coich,orſo much as the root of the herb, Phleos: 
buc whenſoevermen could meet with acorns and maſt to talt and feed upon they would dance and 
hop for joy about an oak or beech tree; & inthetr ruſticall Joygs call the earth their bounrifull mo- 
cher. & their kind nurſe: and (uch a day as that onely.they accounted teftivall:alltheir life beſides was 
fu.l of vexation, ſorrow and heavineſs, But now, whatrage, what {ury and madneſs inciteth you to 
commir wcn murders and carnage , ieeing you have juck (tore and p:enty of all things neceflary for 


your life? why belie you the earch, and molt unthanktully diſnonovr her, as if ſhe couid not ſuſiein }, 


and nouriſh yon? why doe you v10 ate the divine power of Ceres the inventreſs of fac red lawes,and 
ſhame tier and gracious Ba-chr5,as 1f theſe two deities gave you not ſufficient whereupon you 
mightlize ? what | are you nor abaſhedto mingte at your tables pleaſanc truits with bloudy mvrder ? 
Youcall lions and libards ſavage beafts ; mean while your ielves are {icined with blondſhed, giving 
no placeto them inctueltyzforwhere as they do worry & kill other bealts.ir is for very neceſlicy and 
need of food 3 but you do it for dainty fareztor when we haiellaineither lions or wolves in defence 
of our leives we cat them not bur ier them Jie: But rhey be rhe innocent the harmleſs, the gentle and 
*tame creatures,which have neither teeth to bire, nor prick to ſling withall, which we take and kill, 
although nature ſeemeth to have created them,onely tor beauty and delight :| Much like as ifa man 
ſeeing N.1 0; er-flowing his banks.and filling all the countrey abour with running water, which is 
generatii e& fruitful, would nor praiſe with admirationtheproperty of chat river,canirg to ſpring 
and orow ſo many f:ir and goodly fruits, and theſame fo neceffary for mans life ; bur it he chance 
to eipy a (ro: odiil fwyimming, or an aſpick creepins and giiding down, or ſome yenemons flie, 
hurttulfand noiſome beats ail, blamech the ſaid river upon that occafion, and ſaith that they 
be cautes ſufficient , rhar of neceſſiry he mnit complaine of the thing: Or verily, when ore 
leeing this land and cha! pian country overipred with good and beautifull truits;charged aiſoand re- 
pleniſhed with ears of corn, ſhonid perceiue cafting hiseie over thoſe p:caſant corn fields;hereand 
there anear of darnei.choke-eri il or ſome ſuch unhappy weed among, ſhould thereupon forbeare 
tO reape and arty in the (aid corn.and torgoe the benefit of a plentiſul! harveſt and finde fwlt there- 
with : Semblably tanderh the caſe when one ſecth the pica of an orator in any cauſe ora&tion who 
with a full andforcible treame oteloquence, endeavoureth tolſave his client out of the danger of 
eath, or otherwiſe to prove and verifie thecharges and impurations ot certainecrimes 3 this 0- 
ration ( I ſay) or eloquent ſpeech of his. running not fimply and nakedly-bur carrying with it many 
andiundry affections of all iorts. which he imprinteth in the minds and hearis of the hearers or 
Judges. which being many alſo, and thoſe divers and different,he is to turn, to bend and change or 
otherwiſe, todulce appeaſe anditay; if he I ſay ſhowd anon paſs over and not conlider the principal 
wne,and main point of the cauſe, avd bu/ie himſelſe in gathering ſome by-ipzeches be{:des the pur- 
Pole, or haply ome phraſes improper and impertinent, which the oration of ſome advocate wich 
the flowing courie thereof hath carried down with it, lightingtherenpon. and falling with the reſt 
dard vn . Bur wwe are nothing moved either with che faire and beautifull colour,orthe ſycer and 
=== Eat, e quickneis and ſubrilty of ſpirit,” or the neat and clean life.or the vivacitie of wit 
RE ee mas. ot theſe poore hilly creatures;and tor alirtle peece of fleſh we take away their lite, 
creavetnem of the {un and of: ghr, cutting ſhorr rhar race of life which nature had limired 
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and prefixed for them 3 and more than ſo,thoſe lamenrable and trembling voices Which thy utter 
for feare,we ſuppoſe to be intriculate or unfgnificant ſounds, and nothing leſs than piriſyl prayers 
ſupplications. pieaes and juſtifications of theie poor innocent creatures. who intheir language, e- 
very one of them cry inthis manner : If thou be forced upon neceſſity] beleech thee nor toſave 
life : bur if diſordinate luſt moove thee thereto, ſpare me : 1n caſethou haſt a mind 6mplyto ear.on 
my fleſh, kill me: bur it it be tor that thou w ouldeſt feed more delicatly, hold-thy hand andler 
me live, O monſtrous cruelty! Itis a horrible fighrito ſee the table of rich men onely tang ſerved 
and furniſhed with viands ſer out by cooks and victualiers thar dreſs the fleſh of dead bodies; bur 
moſt horrible it is to ſee the lame taken up, for that the reziques and broken meats remainins be 
far more than that which is eaten: To what purpoſe then were tho!e filly beaſts {laine ? Now | pon 
| be others, who making ſpare of the viand ſerved to the table, will in no hand thar they ſhouldbe 
cut or ſliced ; ſparing them when as they be nothing but bare fleſh ; whereas they ſpared them nor 
whiles they were living beaſts : But foraſmuch as we have heard thatthe ſame men hold and{zv: 
That nature hath directed them to the eating fleſh 3 it 1s plaine and evident, that this cannor ac- 
card with mans nature: And firſt and formoſt this appeareth by the fabrick and Compoſition of his 
body 3 for 1t reſembleth none of thoſe creatures whom nature hath made to feed on fleſh, conh- 
dering they have neither hooked bil, no hauk-pointed rallants,they have no ſharp and rough teeth, 
nor ſtoma: k ſoſtrong, or ſo hot breath and tpirit, as to be able to conco&t and ditzelt the heay 
maſſe of raw fleſh: And if there were naught elſe to be alledged, nature her-ſelfe by the broad- 
neſſe and united equallity of our reeth,by our ſmall mouth, our loft rongue. the imbecillity of na- 
turall hear, and {pirits ſerving tor concoction, ſheweth ſufficiently that ſhe approveth not of mans 
uſage to eat fleſh, but difſavoreth and diſclaimerh the ſame : And if you obfiinately maincaine and 
defend, thatnature hath made you for to eat ſuch viands ; then, that which you mind to eatfift, 
kill your ſelfe, even your own lelfe (I ſay) without uſing any blade,knife.bar, club, axe, or harcher: 
Andeven as beares.lions,and woolves.ſlay a bealt according as they mean toeat it; even ſo killthon 
2a beefe, by the bir of thy teeth 3 ſlay me a ſwine with the hep of thy mouth and jawes ;texrein 
eeces alambe or an hare with thy nailes; and when thou halt 1o don, eat it up while it is alive, 
like as beaſts do ; bur if chou Rateit untill they be dead ere thou eat them, and arr abaſhed tochaſe 
with thy teeth the life that preſenr!y is in the fleſh which thou eareſt ; why doſt thou againft nature 
eatthar which had life ? andyer, when it is deprived of life, and fully dead, there isnomanhath 
the heart to eat the ſame as it1s 3 but they cauſe ito be boiled, and to be roſted ; rhey alter itwich 
fire, and many drugges and ſpices, changing. diſguifing, and quenching (as it were) the hortorot 
themurder, with a thouſand devices of ſeaſoning 3 to the end that theſence of rafting beingbeoui- 
led and deceived by a number of lweet ſauces and pleaſantconditure,might admit and receive that 
which it abhorrerh, and 1s contrary unto it, Certes it wasa prety conceit which was reported by a 
Laconian, who having bovght in his Inneor hokelry,a lictle fiſh_ gave it, as it ſhou'dſeem, to the 
Inkeeper for to be drefſed ; but when he called unto him for viniger,chee{e,and oyle todo it with: 
all: If (quorh the Laconian ) I had that which thon demandelt of me, I would never havebought 
this fiſh, Burt we contrariwile, for to pleaſe our delicate rooth;are ſo delighred in {laughter andcar- 
nage.the fleſh we call our viand; and yet then we have nerd of cther viands for the very drefſng of 
fleſh it ſelte, mixing and adding thereto, oyle, wine, hony, the prickle or ſauce gar; and vine- 
cer. embalming (as it were) and burying a dead corps with Syriack ſpices and Arabick ſauces, And 
verily, when our fleſh meats after this manner be mortified, made render, and in ſome ſor pu- 
trified, our natural heat hath much adoe co conco& the tame, and being not able indeed todige 
them perfe&tiy.it inzendereth in us dangerous heavinels and crudiries aptto breed diſeaſes, Dizgents 
upon a time was fo raſh, that he durſt ear a polype orpourcuttle fiſh all raw, becauſe he would hare 
raken away the uleand heip of fire indreffing ſuch meats: and there being certaine prieſts and mary 
other men ſtanding about him, when he covered his head with his cloak, and putrhe fleſh'of the 
ſaid poulpe into his mouth, he ſaid urto them all ; For your take it is that I hazard. my felfethusas 
] doe.and advenincethi: jeopardy, Now by Ju piter;this was a proper petill in deed, andadouty 
' danger, wasit not?fo; this Philoſopher here expoſed nor him{elfe to any perilous hazard)as Pclopidd 
did, for recovery of the Thebans liberty;nor as Armodius and Ariſtogiren,for the freedome of 4 
thens:whothus wreſt'ed with araw poulpe fiſh in his ſtomack,and all ro make the life of man more 
beaſtlike and ſavage.Wellthen.plaine it is that theeating of fleſh is nor onely unnaturall in regard of 
the body,bur allo by replerion,ful}ne's and farierie,it makerh the ſonl'far and erofſe:for the drinking 
of wine and f:eding upon fieſh meats ro thefull. howſoerer it may ſeem tocauſethe bodytobe 
- more able and ftrong, yet ſorely the mind it doth enfeeble ind weaken, And left 1 ſhould 
thought a profeſſed cenemie to thoſe who practiſe the exerciſe of the body named Athletics, l 
willuſethe domelticall examples ofmine own countrey:for the inhabitants of Attica do teame 
us of Beoti2, fat-backs, grofle and ſenſclefſe,yea, and blockſh ſors, principally for our ranke a 
large feeding ; like as one (ad : 
Of truth theſe men. in judgement mine, 
Be nothing els but franked ſwine, 
And as Menander wrote in one place : 
With fas their cheeks be paft and ſwolne ; 
See, ſee, their chaps how they be blone, 
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;ndarns 
AS mat _ They ply their jawes, they feed amaine , 
That even their cheeks do (hine againe, 

But according to Heraclitus, the dry ſoul ſeemerh to be wileſt : for know thus much moreover ; 
that empty Funnes, PIPES, orbarrels, reſound when they be knocked upon; whereas it they be 
full, chey anſwer not again to the knocks or (troaks giventhem : braſle pannes or coppers which be 
thin and flender,render ſounds,and ring all about vncill ſuch time as one come and with his hand 
Cem toftop and dull the (troakthat otherwiſe went round about: The eye filled with ſuperfluous 
hnmidity, becometh dim and dark, neither hath ic thetullfirength ard power to performe his of- 
fice, When we behold the ſun through a moilt aire, anda number of thick miſts, and grofle un- 
dioeſted vapors, We {ee him nor in his own nature pure, cleer,and bright; bur as it were in the 
botrom of a cloud, all duskiſh,and caſting forth thick wandring and diſperſed beames: And even 
ſo through 4 body troubled with vapors, full fed, overcharged with nutriments, ofunkind and 
range viands, 1t.cannot chule bur all che light and ſhining brightneſs of the ſoul which is naturall, 
ſhould becomedusked and troubled, having no radiant ſetled ſplendour, able td peirce throughly 
ro the ends and externities of ſubcile and tine objeCts,hardly ro be diſcerned,buc theſame is wan - 
dering, unſteady, and diſperſed. 6G : : 

Bur ſerting all thele matters aſide, is it not, think you. a right commendable thing to be acquain- 
red and accultomed to humanity? for who would evertindeinhis heart ro abuſe and wrovg a man 
who is affeRionate, gentle, and milde, to the very bealts whichare ofa ſtrange kind from us. an 
« have no communication of reaſon with us? Three dayes agoe, 1 alledged and cited inmy dijpurati- 
on a teſtimony of Xerocratesto this purpoſe 3 and namely: How the Athenians condemned him to 
pay a round fine, who had {layed a quick Ram : And in verytruth, he that tormenterh and pur- 
teth to pain one THAT 18 living, 1s not 1n my.concelt worſe than he that taketh rhe life away and kil- 
Jeth bim : Howbeir, as far as I canſee, more ſenſe and feeling wehare of ſuch things as be unuſu- 
all and again cuſtome, than unnatural and contrary unto kind : Bur thoſe reaſons which I then 
delivered, ſmell haply of ſome grofineſs, and were too triviall ; for I fear and am loath to touch 
and ſet abroch in theſe my diſcourſes, that great and high principle, that deep and myſticall cauſe 
of this ourpolition: That we ought not to eat fleſh; tor that Ifay the hidden {ecrer and original 
thereoſis ſoincredible to baſe and timorous perſons, as Plaroſaith, and toſuck as ſavour of no- 
thing but of earthly & mortall marters;and herein Iface much likethe Pilot and maſter of the ſhip, 
who ina tempeſt is afraid to pur his ſhip toſea ; or unto a Poet, who dareth not ſetup his fabrick 
or engin inthe theater, all while the (tage or pageant is turned and carried round about: And yer 
peradventure it were not amiſſe in this place to relound and pronounce aloud rhoſe verſes of Em- 
peducler, * * *, For under covert tearmes he doth allegorize and give us to underſtand ; that the 
jouls here, aretied and faftned to mortall bodies, by way of puniſhment, for thar they have been 
murderers. have eaten fleſh.devoured one another, and been fed by mutuall ſlaughter and carnage: 

And yetthis ſeemeth to be an opinion more ancientthan Empedocls : for thoſe iitions of Poers 
as touching the diſmembring of Bacchzs.and the outragious attempts ofthe Tyrants againſt him, 
and how they taſte of fleſh murdered, as alſo of their puniſhment, and how they wereſmicren 
wich lightning, they be meere fables : the hidden methologie whereot, tendeth to that renova- 
tion of birth or reſurre&ion : for ſurely that ;brutiſh and reaſonlefle partot- our ſoul which is 
violent, diſordered, and nor divine, bur diveliſh and dzmoniack, the auncient philoſophers called 
Titans ; and this is that which is tormented, and ſuffererh judiciall pumſhmentr, 
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The ſecond Declamation. 
The Summary. 


Oh author purſuing in this ſecond Treatiſe his matter and propofition,which he broched and began in 
the former declamation; and achnowledring how gourmardſe, glattony, and cvill cuſtome be 
dangerous connſellers ; yet graunteth and agreeth in the end, tht a man may eat fleſh, upon certaine 
conditions which he doth ſpecifie,condemning withall,the cruel exceſſe and riot of 9299 in their fare, Af- 
ter this having ſhewed by the example of Lycurgus, that we ought to cut off the firſt occaſions of all ſuper- 
fluitres, he conferret h the opinions of Pythagoras and Empedocles, with thoſe of other philoſophers, 
and therewith ſetteth down his own conceit and advice, Afterwards when he had:n one word touched, 
from whence,ard whereupon men become ſo bold and hardy to eat fleſhihe declareth a freſh and proveth, 
that this mnner of freding doth wonderfully prejudice bath body and ſoul, Andin concluſion,he con- 
fateththe Stoicks . oppoſite enemies tothe doftrine of Pythagoras 3 leaving this refutation unperfett, 
were it that himſelfe never finiſhed it, or that the malice and iniquitie of the time hath deprived «s 
thereof : Like as many other fragments miſſing in the ſe words, 
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T be ſecond Declamation. 


Eaſon would, that we ſhould be freſh dilpoſed, and ready in will, in mind, and tho h 
to heare the diſcourſe againſt this muſty and unſavory cuſtome of eating fleſh:Forhz Wh: 
as Cato was wont to ſay, to preach unto the belly that hath no ears ; and beſide; Bs 
have all dunk of the cup of cuſtome, reſembling that of Circe, which : 
Compounded is of dolors, griefes andpaines, 

. Of ſorrowes, woes, and of deceitfull traines, 
Neither is it any eafie matierfor themto caſt up againethe hooke ofthe appetite to earfleſh, wh 
h: 'e ſwallowed it down into their entrals, and are tranſported and full of the love of plealares 
and de.ights: But well and happy it were forus, if, as the manneris of the AegyPtians, (o.ſoon a 
men ae dead, to pannch them, and when their belly and bowelis be taken forth 
and {i.e the ſame againſt the ſun, and then co fling them awayzas beingthe caule of all {innes that 
they hare commitred: ſo we would firlt cut away from ourſelves all our gourmandiſe,sluttony and 
murdering of innocent creatures, that we might afterwatds lead the ret of our life pureand holy ; 
coniidering that it is not the belly it ſelte that by murder defileth us ; bur pollutedir is by ourin- 
temperance, But ſay, it is not inour power to effect thus much, or be it, that upon aninvererae 
culiome, weare aſhamed in this point co be innocent and faultleſs ; yet let us at leaftwiſe commic 
finnein meaſure, and travſgreſs with reaſon: Ler us I ſay eat fleſh, bur o, as we bedriventheretg 
for very hunger, and not drawnto it bya licorous tooth, to ſatisfie our neceſſitie, and notto feed 
our greedy and delicate humovr:kill we a beaſt, howbeit with ſome griefe of heart, with ſomecom- 
miſeration and pitty ;and nor ot a proud and inlolent ſpirit,ne yer of a murderous mind;as mendo 
now adayes, atter many and divers ſorts: For ſome in killing of ſwine or porkets, thruſt them in 
with red-hot ſpits 3 to the end that the bloud being ſhed and quenched as it were by the tincture 
of the firy iron, running through the body.might canſethe fleſh forſooth to be more tender and de- 
licate: ye ſhall have others leap upon the uddersand paps of the poore ſowes ready to farrow.and 
trample upon their bellies and reats with their feet, thartke bloud, the milk, and the concealed 
bag of the young piggs, knit within the dammes womb, being all jumbled, confuſed andblen- 
ded togerher,even amidde the paintull pangs of farrowing( O Jupiter Piacularis )they might make 
(I would not els)a molt dainty diſh of mear,and devour the moſt corrupt and putrified part ofthe 
poor beaſt: many there are who have a device toſtitch and ſow up theeyes of cranes and !wannes, 
and when they have ſo don, tomey them up in a darkeplace, and ſo feed them, crommingthem 
with {ixange compoſitions and paſtes made of dried figgs ; but wor you why ? becauſe theirfleſh 
ſhovld be moredainty and pleaſapt : whereby it appeareth evidently, that itis nor for need ofnou- 
riſhment,nor for want and neceſſity ; but even tor ſaciety, wantonneſs, ſumptuous curiofiry,and ſu- 
perfluous exceſs, thar of horrible injuſtice and wickedreſs, they make their pleaſure and delight: 
and likeas the filthy lecherous perſon, who1s unſatiable inthepleaſure of women. after hehath 
aflaied many, runneth on headlong fiill, roving and ranging every way, and yet his unbridled 
and untamed luſt is nor yer ſatisfied, but he falleth to perpetrate ſuch horrible villanies as arenot 
onceto benamed ; even ſo intemperance in meats, when ic hati paſſed once the bounds of nature, 
and limits of ne. cy, proceederh to outrage and cruelty, ſearching all means how to vary and 
change the difordinate appetite ; for the organs and inflruments of our ſenſes, by a tellow-feeling 
and contagion of njaladies, areafte&ed oneby another, yea, and run into diſorder and finne 
rogether, through 1htemperatice, when they relt not contented with the meaſure aſſigned them 
by nature : Thus the hearing being out of trame and ſick, or not guided by reaſon, marreth mu- 
Gck 3 the feeling when it is degenerate into an effeminate delicacy, ſeckerh filthily after wanton 
ricklings, touchings, frictions and handling of wom en: the ſame vice of intemperance hath caught 
the eyeſight not to be contented with beholding morisks,pirrhick,or warlike dances,nor other |al- 
dable and decent geſtures, ne yer to ſeeand view faire pictures and goodly Rarues, but roelieem 
the death and murder of men, their morrall wounds, bloudy fights, and deadly combars,to bethe 
belt Gghts and ſpe&acles that can be deviſed, And hereuponir Is, chat upon ſuch exceſſive fare and 
ſuperfluity at rhe table, there enſue ordinarily wanton loves ; upon lechery and filthy venery, there 
followeth beaſily talk; rheſe baudy ballads and Qlipking tales, be accompied commonly with hide- 
ous fights, and monſtrous ſhewes : laſtly,theſe horrible ſpe&acles have attending upon them,cruelty, 
and humane impaſſbility, even in the cales to very mankind, Hereuponit was that Lyewfm 
the divine law-giver, in thoſethree ordinances of his which he called Rhetre, commanded 
that the doors, roufes and finials of houſes, ſhould be made with the ſaw and the ax onely, 
and no other inſtrument beſides there employed ; which he did nor, I afſure you, forany 
hatred at all that he conceived againſt augers z wimbles, twibils, or other cools for 
joyners or carvers work; but he knew well enovgh, that a man would never Þri 
among ſuch fimple- frames a guilded beadftead, nor veriture to carry into an bot 
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{o plainly built, filver _—_— _—_—_ : 7" one _ coverings ofrich oy rex died with purple, 
or any precions ttonesand Ne he ull weththat with ſuchan houſe,with ſuch bead(ids, tables and 
cups.A1 rugall (upper and a{imple dinner would agree and ſort beſt . Fortolayatruth,upon the be- 
'nning and foundation of adiſordinare diet, and ſuperfluous kind cf life 3 all manner of delicacy 
q : ofity uſeth to follow; 
and coltly curLobry u af 
Like as the ſucks: g foa'e, al ray 
Runnes with the damme, and doth not ſtay, 
What ſupper then,is not to be connted ſumptuous, tor which there is evermore killed ſome living 
creature or other:or do we think little of the diſpence of a ſoul? and ſuppoſe we, thar the loſs of lite 
:; not. Coltly? 1 do not ſay.that it was peradventure the foul ofa mother, a tather;ſome friend, or a 
ſonnezas E mp-:docles gavelt out; but lurely a ſoulendued with ſenſe, with (ceing,hearing,apprehen- 
Con, underiianding, WIt and diſcretion.tfuch as narure hath given coeach living creature,ſufhcient 
ro ſeeke and get Chat whichis good for it,and likewiſe to avoid and ſhun whatloever 1shurrfulland 
contrary tot. Conſider now a little, whether thoſe philoſophers that teach and will us to eat our 
children. our friends,our fathers and wives when they are dead do make us more gentle and tuller of 
humanity, than Pythagoras and Em pedoeles,who accuft ome and acquaint usto be kind and juſt,even 
to other creatures, W ell,you mo. k and laugh at him that maketh conſcience to eat ofa mutron;and 
ſhalinot we(ſay they) laugh a good and make ſport.when welee onecutting and chopping pieces of 
his father or mother being dead, and ſending away ſome thereof to his friends who are ablent, and 
inviting {uchas be preſent and neer at hand,to come & make merry with the reſt,cauſing ſuch joints 
» andpieces offleſh to be ſerved up to the table, without any ſpare at all ? Butir may be, that we of- 
{end now, and commit ſome fault in handilivg theſe books, having not beforehand cleanſed our 
hands.mundified our eyes py” our feer,and purged our ears; unleſs | poves this be their clen- 
{ng and expiation, to devile and diſcourſe of ſuch things with ſweet and pleaſant words, which as 
Plato laith, waſh away all falr and brackiſh hearing : but if a manſhould ſer theſe books and argy- 
ments in parallell oppoſition or compariſion one with another ; he would judge that ſome of them 
were the Philoſophy of the Scythians, Tartarians, Sagidians, and Melanchlznians, of whom when 
Heroditzs writeth, be is taken fora lier ; and as for the ſentences and opinions of Pyrhagoras and 
 Empedacles,they were the very lawes,ordinances, ſtatutes, and judgements of the auncient Greeks, 
accordingto which they {ramed their lives, to wit: That there were between us and brute beaſts 
certaine common rights : who were they then, that afterwards otherwiſe ordeined ? 
Even they wha firſt of iron and ſteel, 
miſchievous ſwords did forge: 
And of poore labouring ox at plough, 
began to cut the gorge, ; 
Eor eventhus alſo began tyrants co commit murders ; like as at the firſt in old time, they killed ar 
Athens one notorious and molt wicked ſycophant, named Epiredeizes 3 ſo they did by a ſecond, and 
likewiſeia third : now the Athenians being thus acquainted to ſee men pur rodeath; ſaw after- 
wards Niceratu: the ſonne oi Nicias murdered; Theramenes :1ſo the great commander and capraine 
general; yea and Polemrarchus the philoſopher, Semblably,men began ar firlt to eat the fleſh of ſome 
ſavage and hurttull beaſt, then ſome fouls and fiſh were ſnared and cavght with nets, and con- > 
lequently crue.ty(being fleſhed as it were. exer. iſed and inured in theſe and ſuch like {laughters) 
proceeded even to the poor labouring ox, to the filly ſheepe that doth clad and trim our bodies, 
yeazand tothe houſe-cock:and thus men by lirtle and lircle augmenting their inſatiable greedineſs, 
never ltaieduntill rhey came to man-flavghter. to murder, yea. and to bloudy barrels, Burif a man 
cannot prove nor make demonſtration by tound reaſons, that ſovls in their returretions and new 
nativities mect with common bodies ; ſo as that which now is reaſonable, becomerh afterwards 
reaſonlels, and likewiſe that which atthis preſent is wild and ſavage, commeth to be by another 
birth and regeneration, tame and gentle againe; and that nature tranſmuterh and tranſlarerh all 
bodies , diſlodging and replacingthe ſoul of one inanother, 
And cl:diing them with robes unknown, 
Of other fleſh, as with their own, : : ez 
Are not theſe reaſons yer ar lealtwiſe ſufficient toreclaime and divert men from this unbridled i0- 
temperance of murdring dumb beaſts ? namely, that it breedeth maladies,crudities.heavinels and 
indigeſtion in the body, that it matrerh and corrupteth rhe ſoul, which naturally is given to the 
contempiarion of high and heavenly things? to wit, when wee have takenupa wont andcuſtome, 
notto tealt a friend orfiranger who commeth to viſit us, unlels wee ſhed bloud; and cannot cele- 
bratea marriage dinner.or make merry with our neighbours and friends without committing mur- 
der? Andalbeit the (aid proof and argument of the tranſmigration of ſoules \ntoſundry bodies, 
be not ſufficiently declared, fo as it may deſerve to be credited and believed ; yer ſurely che con- 
ceitand opinionthereof, ought to worke ſome ſcruple and feare in our hearts, \and in ſome Corr 
holdus in andſtay our hands, Forlike aswhentwo armies encounter one another ida night bartle; 
i one chaunceto light upon a man fallenupon the ground, whoſe body isall coveretand hidden 
with wmour,and preſent his ſword to cut his throat.or runhim through,&rherewith hear -anorher 
7 ROO bim that he knowerth nox certeinly.bur thinketh and ſuppoſeth char the partylyingalong 
rother his ſon, his father,or tent -fellow; whether were it berter,that he givingeare & rrodir - 
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this conjecture and ſnſpicion (falſe though it be) ſhould ſpare and forbear an enemie fox z 
friend, or rejecting that which had no ſure and evident proofe, kill one of his friends in Read of 
anenemie ? I ſuppole there 1s not one of you all bur will ſay, that the latter of theſe werea moſt 
orofſe and leud part, Beho!d moreover erope 1n the tragedy when ſhe litteth up her ax for to 
tixike her own ſonne, taking him to be the murderer of her ſonne, and ſaying withall: 
Have at thy head, for now 1 trow, 
[ ſhall thee g:ve a deadly t low, ; 

what a tir and trouble ſhee maketh over all the theater ? how ſhe cauſeth the haire to Rand up- 
right uponjrhe heads of the ſpeCtators.for feare leaſt ſhe ſhould prevent the old man who was 2 
bout to take hold other arme, and lo fyould the guiltleſs young man her ſonne ? But if peradyen- 
cure in this caſe there ſhou:d have ſtood another aged man fatt by,crying unto her: Strike hard| . 
for it is your eremie, and athird contrariwile, ſaying : Strike not in any waſe,1t is your own onne ; 
whether had been the greater and more grievous finne, to let gothe revengnient of herenemie 
for doubt that he-was her ſonne or to commit filicide and murder her ſonne indeed, forthe anger 
ſhe bare unto herenemie ? Whenas therefore there is neither hatred nor anger that driveth vsto do 
a murder ; when neither revenge, nor feare of our own ſafety and life mooverh us, buteven for our 
pleaſure we have a poore ſheep lying under our hand with the throat turned upward,a philoſopher 
of the one fide ſhould ſay: Cut the throat,for it is a brore beaſt.and another admoniſh us on the 0« 
ther fide, ſaying :Stay your hand and take heed what you do 3 for what know you tothe contrary, 
whether in that ſheepe be the ſovl lodged of ſome kinſman of yours, or peradventure of ſome 
God ?Is the danger (betore God) all one and the ſame, whether I retuſe ro eat of the fleſh, or be- 
lieve nor that I kill my child or ſome one of my kinstolk? 

Bur ſurely the Stoicks arc not equally matched in this fight for the defence of eating fleſh : For 

whart is the reaſon that they ſo band themſelves,and be ſo open mourhed in the maintenance of the 
belly and the kirchin ? what is the cauſerhat condemning pleaſure as they do, for aneffeminare 
thing, and not to | e heid either good or indifferent, no nor ſo much as familiar and agrecableto 
nature, they ſtand ſo much in the patronage ofthoſe things that maketo the pleaſure and delight of 
feeding ? And yet by all con!equence. reaſon would, that conſidering they chaſe and baniſh trom the 
table, all ſweer perfumes and odoriferous ointments, yea, and all paſtery worke, and banqueting 
junkets, they ſhould be rather offended at the fght of blond and fleſh. Butnow, as if by theirpre- 
Ciſe philoſophicall rules.they would controule our day-books and journals of our ordinary expen- 
ces,they cut off all the colt beſtowed upon our table in things needleſs and iupertluous ; mean while 
chey find nofau!r with that whichſavoureth of blondſhed and cruelty in this ſuperfluitie of table 
furniture : We do nor indeed. {ſay they) becauſe there is no communication of rights between 
beaſts andus; bur a man might anſwer them again very well: No more is there between us and 
perfumes or other {orraine and exoticall ſauces, and yet you would haveus to abtein fromthem, 
rejecting and blaming on all i des, that which in any pleaſure is neither profitable nor needfull, 
Bur Jet us I pray you conſider vpon this point alittle neerer, ro wit, whether there be any com- 
munity , in right and juſtice, between ns and unreaſonable creatures orno ? and lerus dou nor 
ſubtilly and artificially, as the captious manners of theſe ſophiſters in their diſputations? butra- 
ther after a gentle and familiar fort, having an eye unto our;own paſſions aw affetions, let us 
reaſon and decide the matter with our ſelyes, 


T bat a {an cannot live pleaſantly according to the 
Dottrine of Epicurus. 


- . The Summary. 


pay diſputa' ions there have been holden among the P hiloſophers ad Sages of the world, at tanch- 
ng the ſovererg neg 00d Pf mA41, 4s it may appear even at this day by the books that are extant 4- 
#019 145 3 and yet neither one nor other,have hit the true mark whereat they ſhot,to wit:The right know- 
ledge of God: Howbeit, ſome of them area great deale farther out of the way than others and namely 
the Epicureans, whom our author doth perſtringe in many places, as holding a doftrine cleane contrar) 
untotherrs,according as hu writings doteſtifie, And foraſmauch as Epicurus and he deſciples placed and 
eſtabliſhed this ſovereigne good, in pleaſure of the body: thts their opinion # here examined and conf# 
ted at large: for in forme of a diolague Plutarch reherſeth the communication or reference which he has 
with Ariſtodemus, Zeuxippus, ard Theon, as they walked tozether immediatly after one leftwre of þ1s 
upon this mater,who having ſhewed in generalltearmes the abſurdities of this Epicurian dottrint, mam 
teineth in one word: That it is us life atall tolive according tothe ſame, Then he explaineth andſhewet; 
what the Epicureans mean by this word Tolive : and from thence 'proceedeth forward to refute their 
imagination, and whatſocver dependeth therenpon,and that by ſound and weighty argumemsymtr- 
mingling many prety conceits aud pleaſant jeſts , together with certaine proper femilituaes E * 


prey After he had proved that they were deceived themſelues, and ſeduced their diſci les 3 he hot- 
purport this point *T hat even they deprive themſelves of the true good, which fav, ar mn the a - 
poſe and contentment of themind) reictting- (4s they ao) all Hiſtories, Mathematical arts and liber al 
ſciences, andamong the reſt Poetry and Mufick,3 ſhewing throughont all thisdiſcourſe;that ſuch perſons 
ae deprived of common ſence, P ofſing forward, he Loldeth and maintaineth that the ſoul taketh Joy in 
4 content ment proper to #t ſelfe : and afterwar as in diſcour ſing to the ple: ſure that ative life doth bring 3 


he refuteth more and more his adverſary, addreſſing to this purpoſe,a certain conference a1 compariſon 


between the pleaſures of body and foul 3 whereby,a man may ſee the miſery of the one, aud the excellency 
of the other, This point he enricherh with arvers examples 3 the endwhereof ſheweth : That there is no= 
thing at all to be icounted great or profitable inthe ſchoole of Epicurus, whoſe ſcholers never durſt ap- 

rave his opinion, eſpecially, in death: alſo : That veriuons men havewithout all com pariſon much more 

leaſure in this world, than the Epicureans, who in their affiiftions know, not how to recerve any joy or com- 
fort by remembrance of their pleaſures paſt, Andthis u the very. ſummeof the dialogue during the time 
that the above named per ſons did welke 3 who after they were ſet began ther diſ] patations afreſh,and jpake 
inthe. firſt place, of Gads providence,condemning by divers reaſons the atheiſm of the Epicureans, who are 
altogether inexcaſable, even 1n compariſon of the Common ſort grvento ſupzrſtition: continuing and hnl= 
ding on this diſcourſe, he depa;ntet;: very lively the nature of the Epicureans, and commeth te repreſent 
and ſet down the contentment t! ar men of honour have intheir retgion;where alſo he holdeth this point: 
That God is not the author of evill:& thar the Epicureans are ſufficiently puniſhed for their impiety.in d:- 
priving themſelves of that pleaſure which commeth unto us by meditation of the divine wiſdome, in the 
conduft and management of ail things, Conſ-quently he ſheweth that this their prophane philoſ -phy over- 
throweth and confoundet h all perſons, as well in their death.as during their life: Whereupon (1 proceed- 
eth to treat of the 1mmortaltity of the ſoul, axud the lifeto come; deſcribing at largeths miſery of the 
Epicureans : and for a final! concluſionghe compriſeth in fower or five lines the ſummary of all their error; 
and ſo ſhutteth up and co1oludeth the whole diſputation. 


That a -M an cannot live pleaſanily according 
tothe dofFrine of Epicurus. 


Olotes one of the diſciples, and familiar followers of Epicurus wrot and publiſhed a book, 

' wherein he endeavoured to proveand declare : That there was no life at all to ſpeak of , 
according to the opinions and ſentences of other Philoſophers, Now as rouchingthat 

which readily came into my mind tor the anſwer of his challevge and diſcourſe again{t his 

reaſons in thedefence of other Philoſophers, I have before-rime pur down in writing , but for- 
aſmuch as after the lefture and diſpuration ofthis matcer ended, here paſlzd many ſpeeches in our 


walke againſt that ſe& ; Trhought irgood to colle&t andgather the ſame, yea, andto reducerhem _ 


into a written treatie 3 if for norhing els, yet tor this cauſe, to give them arleaſtwiſe to under- 
Rand who are ſoready to note,cenſure and correct others,that a man onght to have heard and read 
-With greatheed and diligence ( and not ſuperiicially) the works and writings ofthcſe whom he 
taketh upon him ro reprove and refute, and not to pick one word out here and another there, or 
to take hold of his words delivered by way of talk and conference, id not couched and fer down 
 precilely in writing, thereby to repell and drive away the ignorantand ſuch as tiaveno know- 
ledge of thoſethings, For when as we walkedforth, after the le&tvre (as our manner vas ) out of 
the {choole into the common place of exerciſe, Zeuxippus moving ſpeech, began in ris wiſe: 
Me thinks (quorh he) that this diſcourſe hath been delivered much more mildly ana &-ntly, 
than becommeth frankneſſe and liberty of ſpeech beſeeming the ſchooles ;. which is the r2.fon 
that Hera:l:des and his followers be departed from us, as diſcontented and diſpleaſed, yea, an 
much more bitterly nipping and checking us ( without any cauſe given on our part ) rhan either 
Epicarus or Merrodories, Then Theon: Why ſaid you not (quoth he )that Colotes (incompari- 
ſon of them ) is the moſt modeſt and faireſt ſpoken man in the world? Forthe moſt foule and 
reprochfull tearms that can be dex iſed for to raile and ſlander withall , to wit, of ſacrileges, ſcvc- 
ruities, vanities of ſpeech, talkative babbling, glorious and vanting arrogancy, whoremonging, 
murders, counterfeit hypocrites, couſiners, curſed creatures, heavy headed, brainhck , t2dtous, 
and making their brains ake who read them : rhele (I ay) they have raked up together, and dif- 
Charged as it were haile-ſhot vpon Ar ftotle, Socrates, Pythagoras, Protagoras, Theophraſtes, He- 
racliges, Fipparchus, and whom not of allthe moſt renowned and principall Philoſophers ? in- 
ſuch lort, thithow welland wiſely ſoever they have carried themſelves otherwile, yer in regard 
of their toule mouthes, ſlanderous ſpeeches, and beaſtly backhirings, they deſerve tobe ſeque- 
ſired farre off and pur our of the ranke and number of wiſe men and Philoſophers: for envy, 
emulation and jealoufie onght not toenter into this divine dance and heavenly quire: being ſo 
wake and impotent, that they cannot diſſemble and hide their griefe and diſcontent, Herear 
Ariſtodenns : Heraclid-s Cquorh he ) who by profeſſion is a Gramarian . in the behalfe of all 
the poeticall rahble { for ſo it picaſeth the Epicureans to blaſon them ) and for all the fooliſh and 
fabulous vanities of Homer, hath well requited Epicurus 3 or becauſe Metrod5rus iniomany 


Places of his Writings hath reviled and abuſed that prince ofpoers : bur as for them ('O — } , 
n | we 
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ler them go as they are: and whereas it was ob jected in the beginning of the ſpeech againſt tho 
men: That there was no living art all after their precepts and rules, why do not we out ſelyes,. 
lone by our ſelves, taking unto us Theoz for our aflociate (becauſe this man here is weary Joon 
hand toproſecute.the ſame thorowly ? Then Theor made him this anſwer : | 0 
This combate kath before us, been 
Pe: ford by cthers, well I ween, 

And therefore propouding to our ſelves(if it pleaſe you ) another marke and ſcopeto aime at, let 
us({or to be revenged of the injurie done unto other Philoſopners proceed after this forme of pro- 
ceſle, andaffay to piove and ſhew (if it be poſſible) that according to the dotine even of theſe 
Epicureans, men cannotlive in joy and pleaſure, Say you ſo ?-(quoth I then, and laughed hear- 
tily withalt) now ſurely, me thinks you are leapt upon their belies, and be ready to trample them 
with both your feet: certes, you ſhall enforcetheſe men to fight for their 1ery own 'f<{h if ic 
bereave them of pleaſure: who do nothing elſe but cry our and fing this note : 

W: are in deed no champions brave, h 

In fight with fiſts no grace we have, | 
neither are we eloquent orators, wile magiſtrates or prudent governors and rulersof Gties or 
States, 
| But for to feaſt and m:ke good wheere, 
To eat and drink,, we have noprere, | : a 
We love(I ſay) to banquet alwayes and make merry.to give our {elves contentment and all thede- 
lighttullmotions and pricks of the fleſh,if haply any pieaiure and joy hereby may be tranſmitted and 
{ent into the ſou]: ſoas youleem to me notto deprive theſe men of joy and ſolace onely, bur alſo 
of their very life. in caſe you do not leave them a pleatanr and jocund life, How then? (quoth The- 
on ) if you think ſo well of this ſubject matrer,why do nor you fetinhand toir atthis preſent? For 
mine own patt (ſaid he again) content I will beto heare you, and anſwer again, ifyou requeſt ſo 
much; bur begin you firſt to ſer us in the train thereof, for I will yeeld unto you the ſuperiority and 
prei.dence of this diſputation. Now when Theo ſeemed to pretend ſome imallexcule Ariſtod:- 
2245.0 whar a compendious, ready,faire and plaine way (quoth he)have you cut us off, for tocome 
unto this point, in not permitting us firſt ro make inquifition into this Epicurean ſeR, and topur 
them to their triall astonching vertue and honeſty ! for it 1s no eafie matter, nay, it isunpoſlibleto 
drivethele men froma plealant and voluptuous lite, fo long as they ſuppoſe and ler downthis : 
That the ſnpreame end of all humane (elicity lieth in pleaſure ; whereas, if we could once have 
brought this about: That they lived not hovelIly ; preſently and withall, they had been pur by their 
pleaſant life ; for they themſelves confels, and ſay, That a man can not live 1n joy, unleſs he be 
honett, for that the one may not ſtand without the other, As couching that point{quoth Theo» ) 
we willnort ſticke in the progreſs of our diſcourle, to handle ir, burfor the preſent, we willtake 
that which they grant.,and make our uſe of it ; this therefore they hold : Thatthe ſovereigne good 
whereof we ſpeak, conſifteth .inthe belly and parts thereabour, as alto in thote other pallages and 
conduits oi the body, thorow which,pleature entreth into it , and no pain at all : and they are ot 
opinion, thar all the fine devices, tubrill and witty inventions in the world were put in trialland 
praQiſed, for to pleale and content the belly, or atlealtwile,{or the 200d hope that ſhe ſhoulden- 
Joy contentment,according as the wile Philoloper 7fetrodorus hath taid and written, And verily,by 
this their firſt ſuppoſition, withourgoing any ſurther.it is eafie ro be known & ſeen(my goodiriend) 
what a {lender, poore, rotten and unlteady foundation they have laid, toground upon a cheirio- 
vereigne £00d 3 coni:dering that even thoſe pores. and conduits aboveſaid (by which they bring 
their picatures) lic as well opento admit erievous paines ; or to ſay more truly, there be very few 
\ wayes inthe body ofman, by which pleaſure entreth 3 whereas there is no part or memberthere- 
of, bur receireth doior and pain, For be it granted har all pleaſures have their {ear in the nacurall 
parts, about joynts, finewes ,feet and hands; why. evenin theſe very places are bedded and ſeared 
alſo themoli cruel] paſſions that be 3 to wir, of gouty fluxes ard rheumaricke ulcers, of gangrenes, 
retters, wolves, cancerous ſores. which corrode, eat, mortifie and putrife the parts that they pol- 
ſels, If you preſent untothe body the ſweeteſt odours and the moſt pleaſant (favours chat be, 
you ſhall find butfew places there; (and ſeek thorowour) affetted therewith mildly and oently 0 
their contentment 3 whereas all th® reſt often times are grieved and offended thereby : nay, there 
is no partar all of the body, bur ſubje& it isto feele and ſuffer the marr dolors inflicted by fire, by 
ſvord, by Ring, biting, ſcourging and whipping ; the ardour of hear. rhe rigor of cold entreth and 
pierceth into all parts, like alſo as doth the feaver: bur pleaſures verily are much like unto prety 
pufts and gentle gaies of winde,blowing after a ſmiling manner, ſome upon one extremity that beat- 
eth our of the body, and ſome upon other.as if it were upon the rocks l+ing torth in the ſea, they 
paſs away, blow over and vaniſh incontinently, their time and continuance is ſo ſhort: much like 
unto thoſe meteors or fire-lights inthe night, which repreſent the ſhooting of ſtars, as 1t oat ſell 
from heaven. or traverſed the skie from one fide to the other ; ſoone are the pleaſures on 3 light 
fire and as ſoone again gone out and quenched at one inſtant in our fleſh 3 bur contratiwiſe, how 
long pains and dolors do-endure, we cannot alledge a better teſtimony then that of Philottetes 10 
Acrſchylu, who ſpeaking of the pain of his vicer, ſaich chus: 
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_ That dragon fell, doth never leave his hold, 

By day or night, ſince firſt my foot he caught : 

The ſtinging ſmart goesto my heart full cold, 

By poiſoned tooth which from his mouth it raught. FI - 
Neither doth che anguiſh of paine lightly run over and glide, after a tickling manner, upon other 
ſuperficial parcsand extremities ofthe body 3 bur contrariwiſe, like as the gr.in or ſeed of the Sea- 
caver or Tretoile Medica, is writhen and fullot points and angles, whereby it taketh hold of the 
earch and Rickerh faſt and there(by realon of thoſe points ſo rough and rugged) continueth a long 
time ; even ſo dolorand pain having many crotchers and hooked ſpurns of roots, which it put- 
reth forth and ſpreadeth here and there,inſerteth and incerlacerh it ſelfe within the fleſh, and there 
abiderh; not only for a night and a day, bur alſo for certain ſeaſons of whole yeers, yea, and ſome 
revolutions Of Olympiads, lo that hardly and with much adoe at the laſt departeth, being thruſt out 
by other paines, like as one nail is driven forth by another (tronger than ir, For what man was ever 
knownto have drunk or eatenſo long a time , asthey endure thirlt who are ſick of an ague, or a- 
bide hunger who are beſieged ? and where is that {olace and pleaſure inche company and converſa- 
ion offriends, tharlaſterh to long as tyrants cauſe them to abide torture and puniſhment, who tall 
into their hands? and all this proceedeth from naught els burthe inability and untowardneſle of 
thebody, tolead a voluptuous lite; for that in truch, made it is more aptto abide paine and tra- 
yell, than to joy in delights and p.eaſures 3 ro endure laborious dolors, it hath Rrevgth and power 
| ſufficient 3 whereas to enjoy plealures and delights, it ſheweth preſently how feeble and impotent 
itiszin that (o {oon it hath enough and 1s weary thereot: by occahontherepf, when they ſeethar we 
areminded to diicourie much as touching a voluptuous lite.they interrupt and break incontinent- 
ly our purpoſe, contefling themſelves; that bodily and fleſhly pleaſure 15 very 'mall and teeble, 
or (to lay a truth) rranfitorie, and ſuch as paſſerh away 1namoment ; unlels haply they are diſpoſed 
ro lie and ſpeak otherwiſe than they think 3 like as Aerrod:rz did, when he ſaid: That ofcen times 
_ weſpit againtthepleaſures of the body; and Epcras, when he wrireth : That a wiſe man being 
fick and dilcaled, langheth and rejoycerh in the midlt of rhe greateſt and moſt excefſivepains ofhis 
- corporall malady, How is it poſſible then, that they who ſo lightly and eafily beare the anguiſh of 

bodily pains,ſhould make any account of pleaſures ? for admir that they give no place ts paines, 
either in greatnefle or continuance of time, yer they have at leaſtwite ſome reference and correſpon- 
dence unto them. in that Epicxrs bath given this general] limitation & common definition to them 
all; ro wit, Indolence or a fubfiraRion of all that which might cauſe and more pain; as if nature ex- 
* tended joy to the eaſement only of dolor, and ſuffered it notto proceed further in augmentation 
of pleaſure 3 but when it came once to this point, namely. ro feele no more pain, ir admitred onely 
certaine needlels varieties, But rhe way to come with an apperite and deſire to this eſtate, being in- 
deed the full meaſure of joy and pleaſure is exceeding briete and ſhort; whereupon theſe Epicure- 
ans perceiving well. that his place 1s very leane and hard.do tranſlate and remove their ſovereigne 
g00d which 1s the pleaſure of the body,as itwere out of albarren ſoile,into a more fruirfull & fertill 
oround,& namely.to the ſoul,as if therein we ſhould have alwayes orchards, gardens & meadowes 
*covered;over with pleaſures and delights, whereas accordingto the ſaying of] elemachys in Homer, 
a [n Ithaca there ts no ſpacious pl ce, 
; Aﬀordiag plaines at large to run a rave. 

And even ſo inthis poore fleſhly body obours, there is no fruition of pleaſure unired, plaine and 
ſmooth, but altogether rugged and rough, intermingled and delayed for the molt part, with 
many agitations that be feverous & contrary to nature, Hereat Zenxippres taking occaſion ro ſpeak: 
Think notthen (quoth he) rhat theſe men do very well in this, that they begin with che body 3 
wherein it ſeemeth that plealure engendereth firſt, and afrerwards end: inthe ſou!.as inthat which 
1s more conltant and firme, repoſing therein all abſolute perfe&ion ? Yes I wis (quothT) and me 
thinks I afſure you that they doe paſling well, and according to the dire&tion of nature, in caſe they 
ſtil ſearch after & find that which is more perfet,and accompliſhed .like as thoſe perſons do who 
give themſeives ro contemplation and politickelife ; bur if aſterwards you hear them proteſt nd 
Cry with open month, thas the ſoul joyeth in no world'y thing, nor findeth content and repoſe, bur 
onely incorporall pleaſure, either preſent and atuall, or els in meer expeQation thereof, and thar 
therein alone conſiſeth their ſorereigne good : think you notthart they uſethe ſoul as a receptory 
torthe body, andin thus tranſlating the pleaſure of the body into it, they do as thoſe who powr 
and fill wine out of one veſſell that leaketh and is naught, into another that is morecompatt and 
will hold better, for to preſerve and keep it longer, as ſuppoſing thereby, to make the thing far 
better,/and more honourab'e ; and verily time doth keep well and mend the wine thar is thus 
powred our ofone veſſell into another : Bur of pleaſure. the ſoul receiving the remembrance onely, 
as the odour and jme!l thereof, reteineth nothing elſe ; for that ſo ſoon as pleaſure hath wrought 
or boiled as it were one walme in the fleſh, it is ſoon quenched and extinguiſhed, and char re- 
membrance remaining thereof paſlech ſoon away as a ſhadow, ſmoak, or fuming vapour 3 much 
like asif a man ſhonld gather and heap together a number of fancies and cogitariqns of whatſoever 


he had eat or drunk betore time, and ſo make his repaſt and food thereof, for defaulr of other wines. 

no Lands ireſh & preſent in plice:yer ſee how much more modeſtly the Cyrenaick philoſophers are 

R.. ected, althoug1 taty have dean our ofthe ſame bottle wich Epicurmstor they are of opinion, \ 
| wenton_ 
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if ot WV, F Fey not be excrciſed openly, and inthe day light hoe ——_— 
n 1ports ens 1 W 
raine'n be hidden ard covered with the darkneſs ot the night; tor fear leſt our onc lane the 


vith t ls 0 | ear leſt Our COgitationreceiring 
cleerly by the eye-light the repreſentations of this ſaid act, might cftioons inflameand (tiry 


(+) 
and appetitethereto: whereas theſe men contrariwiſe do hold, that hereinconſifteth hone a 
of a wile mans felicity, for thathe remembreth certeinly, and reteineth ſurely allthe evident A 
ceftures, and motions of pleaſures paſt, Now whether ſuch preceprs and rules as theſe, _. 
worthy the name of thoſe who make profeſſion of wiſdome, namely, thus to ſuffer ſuch ſcour 6 
and filrhy ordvres of theirpleaſures to remaine 1n the ſoul, as1t were inthe ok and draught of the 
body,l purpole not to diicovtle at this time, But ſurely rnar unpoſſibleit is for ſuch Matterg tg 
make a man happy,or to live a joyous lite,may hereby appear molt evidently: For the pleaſure of e. 
membring deiights palt, cannor be very great untothoſe, who had but a ſmall fruition thereof When 
they were preſent ; and unto thoſe likewiſe,who find it expedient tor them.,to have the ſage Pre 
ſenred in a meaſure, and ſoon to retire and withdraw themlelves from them, it cannot beprofitzhle 
to think thereupon long aſter, conſidering that even with thoſe perſons who ofall others bemoſt 
ſenſual and given to flethly pleaſures, the joy and contertment abiderh nor arall after they hare 
once performed the ation only there remaineth with thema certaineſhadow, and the uſion 
(as it were in adreame ) of the pleaſurethat is flown away,continueth a while in their mind.forto 
maintaine and kindle [iil] the fre of rheir concupilcence ; much like unto thoſe whointheir ſleey 
dream that they are}drinking, or enjoying their loves and verily ſuch imperte&pleaſires andinz 
ginary joyes do nothing elfe but more eagerly wher and provoke laſc1vious liſeneither(Iafſoreyoy) 
15 the remembrance of thoſe pleaſvres which thelemen have enjoyed in times paſt, dele&abie; bu 
only out ofthe mall reliques remaining of their pleaſure, which are but weake, flender and feeble, 
the ſame remembrance duth renew and (ir up again a turious appetite, which pricketh and Provo 
keth them evidently, and giveth themno relt. Again, no kenhood there 1s, that eventhoſe who 
otherwiſe beſober, honett, and continently given, do amuſe themſelves and bufierheir headsin 
ca.lng to mind ſuch matters,and to read and count them out of a journall regiſter orday-bookand 
Kalender, according as the ridiculous jeſt goes of one Carneadzs, who was wont todo ſo, namely : 
How often have ljien with Hedia or with Leoztium ? In what and how many places haveIdrunk 
ThaſGan wine ? At ho w many ſer fealts at three weeks or twenty dayes end, have I been meriyand 
made great and ſumptuous cheer ? For this paſſionate affection of the mind, anddiſordinate 
forwardneſs, thus .to call ro remembrance and repreſent delights paſt, doth argue and ber: 
molt evidently an outragious appetite and beaſtly furious hear afterpieaſureseither preſent,or expe- 
ted andiookedfor: and therfore my conceit 1s this:That even theſe men themſelys perceiving what 
abſurdities do follow herupon, have had recourſe te indolency and the good (iate and dilpoftion 
of thebody 3 as if co live in joy and happineſs, were to think and imagine nponſuch a complexion, 
that either ſhall be or hath been in ſome perſons, For this firme habit and compatt conflitutionof 
the fleſh (faythey) and theaflured hope that it will continue, bringeth an exceeding contentment, 
and a molt ſound permanent joy untoas many as can diſcourſe and think therupon intheir minds: 
For the better proofe rhereof, conſider firlt and formoſt their behaviour and what they doy namely, 
how they remove, toſs and tranſport up and down thispleaſure, indolency, or firme diſpoſition of 
the fleſh, ( call it what you will) rransferring it out of the body into the ſoul, and again fromthe 
ſoul tothe body, for thar they cannot hold and ay it, being apr to ſlide and run fromthem; 
whereupon they are forced totye and faſten it to ſome chiefe head andprinciple ; and thus they 
do ſtay and ſulteine the plealure of the body with the joy ofthe mind , 2ndreciprocally detet- 
mine and accompliſh the joy of the mind in the hope and expeGation of bodily pleaſure, But 
how is it poſſible, that the foundation being thus moveable and inconſtant , the reſt ofthe 
building upon it, ſhonld nor likewiſe be unſtedtaſt ? or how can the hope be faſt, and thejoy 
aflured, being founded vpon a ground-worke expoſed ſotmuch nnto wavering and to ſo manymu- 
tations as theſe be, which compaſle and environ ordinarily the body , ſubje& to a numberofne- 
ceſſiry injuries, hurts and wounds from without, and having within the very bowels thereof, 
the ſources and ſprings of many evils and maladies, which the diſcourſe of reaſon is not abe to a- 
vert and turneaway? For otherwiſe ir could not be, that theſe men (prudent and wiſeasthey 
are) ſhould have been afflited ahd tormented with the diſgaſes of painfuil {irangury or piſſing 
drop-meal, the ſuppreſſion and difficulty of urine, bloody-flixes, dyſenteries and dolorons Wings 
in the gurs, phthifack , and conſumptions of the lungs, or dropties ; of which maladies Epicwrm 
himſelfe was plagued with ſome, Polyerus with others; Nicocles alſo and Agathobulus had their 
part and wete much troubled therewith , which I ſpeak not by way of reproach unto them 
tor I knew very well, that Pherecides and Heraclitus, two ſingular perſonages , were ikewik 
incumbred wirh grievous maladies : bur we would gladly require and requeſt them(if they 
will acknowledge their own paſſions and accidents which they endure, and not, upon 2 
vaine bravery of words, to wina popular favour and applauſe of the people , incurre thecrume 
of inſolent arrogance , and be convict of leafing ) either not ro admit the firm# and firong con: 
ſitution of thefleſh, for the element and principall of all joy ; orelſenotto beare usin ha 
and «ffirm, that thoſe who befallen into painfull anguiſh and dolorous diſeaſe , do laugh, dilpo 
and be wantonly merry for well ir may be.that the body and fleſh may be many times in good plight 
and ina firme diſpoſition 3 bur that the hope ſhould be aſſured and certaine that the nents 
| | . con ? 
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continue, never yer could enter arg a man of ayed mind and ſound judgement, Bur like asin the 
ſea, according ro the Poet e/Eſc plies 199% \ 
T he night always, even to a Pilot wiſe, 


Breeds wo, for fear leſt rempeſts]hould ariſe, 

So doth a ca!me 
For why ? who knows what will enſue? and turure time is ever Uncertain, Impoſſvle itis there- 
fore, that a ſoul which placeth and repoſerh her ſoreraign goodin the ſound diipoition of the bo- 
by. and in the hope of continuance cherein,ſhon!d hold long without iear and trouble ; tor thatthe 
body 15 noC only {ubje&to Rorms and rempelts without) as the ſea1s ; but the greatelt paxe of 
roybleſome paſhons, and thoſe which are molt viotent, ſhe breedeth in her felte; and more rea- 
ſon there is for a man to hope for fair weather in Winter, then to promiſe himlelfe a conſtitution 
of body exempt from pain ard harm to perſevere and remain ſo, long: for what elſe hath given 
Poets occaſion and induced them to call the life of man a day-flower , unliabie, unconſtant and up- 
certain; or to compare it unto the leaves of trees, which pur out inthe Spring ſeaſon. fade and fall 
zozinein Autumy 5 but the imbecillity and feebleneſſe of che fleſh, ſubje& to intinite infirmities, ca- 
ſaalties, butts and dangers; the belt plight whereof, and ngbelt point of perietion,Phyſicians them- 
ſelves arewont to admonith us tor toiuipect, fear, diminiſh, and rakedown, For according to the 
Aphorilme of Hippocrates: Thegood confiitution of a body when it is at the hejghi, is dangerous 
andflippery: and as Exripidesthe Poet laid very well : 

| Whoſe body ſtrong, whoſe f.1ſt and br awny fleſh, 

Did ſhzw erewhil: a colour gay ardfeſh, 

Soon gone he was, andextintt ſodanly. 

As ſtar that ſeems to ſhoot and fall from ky, Mo 
Nay, that which more 1s 3 acommon received opinion it is, tit thole perions who are, moſt ſaire 
and in the flower of their beauty, if they be eie-bitten, or looked willy upon by a witching or en- 
vious eye; ſuſtain much hurt and dammage thereby; becauſe theperiection and highelt degree of 
vigour in the body, 1s molt ſubject ro a ſudden aiteration, by realon of \cry weakneſle and irailty ; 


— —— 


| andthatthereis {mal or no aſſurance ar all that a man ſhouldlead his lice without painand ſorrow, 


may evidently appear by that which they themſelves do ſay unto others; for they athrm: That who- 


ſoever commit wickednefle and tranſgrefle the Laws, live all theirdays, in milery and tear ; for how- 


| ſoever they may perhaps live underected, yet impoſlible it is that they ſhou:d promiſe themſelves 
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aſſured ſecurity, neverto be diſcovered ; inſomuch as the doubr and fear of furure puniſhment, 
willnot give them leave to take joy, or afluredly ro uſe the bene ofpreſent impunity 3 in deliver- 
ins theſe ſpeechesto others, they perceive not how they ſpeak againlt rhemle]ves: For ſemblably 
well it may be, that oftentimes they may have their health, and carry able bodies about them 3 buc 
co be aſſured that they thal continue ſo always, or a iong time. 1s a thing that Capnor be performed; 
for needs they mult evermore {and in doubr and diliruſt of rhcir body for the rime to come ; like 
as women great with Child,are ever gruntling and groaning againlt the time of rheir travel : other- 


_ wiſe, letthem ſay,why they attend (ll a ſure and conkdenr hope of that which hitherio they never 


'could attain unto, Moreover, it is not ſnfhciert to work aflvred confidence, lora man to forheare 
*{inand wrong doingzor not at all to offend the Laws. conſidering that to be aifiiRed jultly, and for 


deſert, is not the thing to be feared, but ſimply ro endure pain, is teariul and terzible, For if it be a 
Tricte and troubleto be touched and vexed with a mans own kins and treſpaſies ; he cannot chnſe 
but be moleſted and difquiercd alſo with the enormities and tranigrefſions of others: And verily 
I the outragions violence and cruelty of Lachares was not more offenfive and troubleſome to the 
Athenians 3 and likewile the tyranny of Dionyſus to the Syraculanes; yer lam tureatleaſtwite it 
was tull asmuch as to their own ſelves; for whiles they vexed them. tormented they were and mo- 
leftedthemſelves,and they looked to laffer puniſhment one time or other for their wrongs and out- 
rages,for that they offered the {ame betore-unto their Citizens and ſubje&s who ſel intorhejrhands. 
Whar ſhonld amanalledge ro this purpoſe, the furions rage of the multitude, the hortible and 
bloudy cruelty of theeves and rovers, the' miichievous pranks. of proud and preſumptuous inhe- 
ritors, plaeue andpeſtilence by contagion and corruption ofthe aire, as alſo rhe fell outrage. of the 
angry lea, na ghv(t whereof Epiczrns hitnlelfe writeth, he badiike to have been ſwallowed up as 
hefailed rothe City Lampſucu ? It may ſuffice to relate in this place the nature only of our body 


and fraile fleſh, which harh within it ſelfeche- matter. of all maladies, cutting (as we tay mernlyin 


thecommon proverb) out of the very Ox,leather thongs 3 rhar is to ſay, taking pains and roxments, 
trom it ſelfe, thereby to make life full of anguiſh, feartul and dangerous, as, wellro. goo perions as 
'Obad; incaſe-they have learned to rejoice, and to found the confidence and.ſurery of their-joy 
upon nothing elſe bur the fleſh and the hopecthereof, according as Epicurys timfelfchath left writ - 
©, a$1n many other of his books. ſo in thoſe gipccially which he entituled, Of the ſeveraign end 
if all yoodthings, We may therefore dire&lyconchude;, that theſe men do hold forthe foundarion 
ofa joyſul and pleaſanc life. ' nor a principlethas; 15 not only un{ieady, rotrering, and nor. to bee 


truſtedu; on, bur alſo baſe,, vile. and every Way.contemptible 3 ito bee that to avoid evils, be their 


only Joy and the foveraion feliciry thattheyſeekfor ; and.incaig,they ſay: That they rxeipe& and 
regard vaughrelſe, and in one word : That natureherſelte knpywerh not. where elle to lodge and 


ſow theſajd happineſſe, -bur onely there, from whence 1s chaſed, and driven away, that nh 
ham | SC | | m1gnt 
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might annoy and offend her ; ard thus hath Metradorns written in his treariſe againſt Sophiters 
{o that according to thcir do” rine, weareto make this definition of ſoveraign good, eventhe a- 
voidance ot evii:tor how canone lodge any joy,er place the ſaid good,bur only there,from Whence 
pain and ecil hath becn diſlodged and removed: To the ſame eftect writeth Epicurns alſo, tow; 
That the nature of a 200d thing 13 ingenderedand arifcth trom the eſchewing and {hunning of exil; 
as alſo that it proceedeth from the remembrance, cogitation, and joy which one conceiyeth, in 
that ſuch a thing hapned unto him, For ſurely it is anineſtimable and incomparable pleaſure (b 
his ſaying) to wit, the knowledge alone that one hath eſcaped ſome-notable hurt or great dange; : 
And this (quoth he )15 certainly the nature and efſence of the ſoveraign 200d, 1t thou wiltdireq] 
apply thy ſeitc rhcrero, as 1t 1: neer, andthen anon reſt and ſtay therein, without wandering tg 
and fro, herc and there,prating and babling I wor not what concerning the definition of the laid 0s 
veraiengood. Othepreat felicity and goodly pleaſure which theſe men enjoy,re joycing asthey do 
in this, that they enaure none er 11, feele no pain, nor \ufier ſorrow ! Rave they not (think you ſreat 
cauieto glorifie, and to lay as they do, calling themſelves immortal, and gods fellows? Hare they 
not reaiontor theſe their grandevrs, and exceeding \ublimires of their viefhngs, to cry out with 0+ 
pen mouth. ard as if they were poſlefied with the frantick tury of BzcchasPrietts, to break forthin- 
to loud exclamation for joy, that ſurpaſſingall other men jn widom and guid kneſle of witzthey on- 
ly have found out the {oreraign, celettial, and divine g00d, and thar which hath no mixure ar all 
of evil? So that now their beatitude and telicity 15 nothing irferior to that of ſwine and ſheep, in 
that they repoſe true hppineſic in the gocd and ſuftc'enteltate of the fieſh principally, andof the 
ſoul likewiſe in regard of theficſh ; ot hogs I fay and ſheep ; for to tpeak of other bealts which are 
ofa more civil, gentle, ard gailantnature ; the hezghit and perte&tion of their good , fanderh net 
upon the avoiding of evil, coni:dering that whenthey are 011, and have ſtored their crawes, ſome 
fall to finging and crowivg, others to ſwimming 3 tome owe themſelves to flie, others tocounter- 
feit all kinds of yore: ard tounds, dilporting for joy of heart and the pleaſvre that they take; they 
vſe to play together, they make paſtime, they hop, leap, skip, and dan.e one with ancther, ſhew- 
ing thereby that after they have eſcaped {ome evil, nature inciteth and fiirreth them to ſeek for- 
ward, and look aiter that which 18 g00d. or rather indeed that they reject and caſt from them, all 
that whichis do orons and contrary to their nature, as it it ſtood 1n their way, and hinderedthem 
in the purſute of that which is better, more proper and natural unto them : for that which is 
ye: effery is porfireight ways Emply gvod 3 but ſurely therthing that in truth 15 deſirable and worthy | 
to be choſenabore the rett. 15 tituare farther, and reacketh beyond the avoidance of evi]: Imeane 
tht which is indeed plea/ant, and familiar to nature, as Plato faid : who forbade expreſytocall or 
once to eſteem the deliverance of pain and ſorrow, either pleaivre or joy, bur to take them as it 
wereforthe rude S:iography orfirii dravght of a Painter, oramixture of thar which is proper and 
ſirayoe. familiar ardvyraturall, ike as of black and white, But ſome there be who mounting from 
the bottom to the mid{t, for want of knowledge. what is the lowelt and the middeſt, rakethemid- 
dle forthe top and the higheſt pitch,as Epicurusand errodorni have done, who definedtheefſen- 
tial nature and ſubltance of the ſoveraign good, to be the deliverance and riddance from evil, con- 
tentirg themlielves with the joy of ſlaves and captives, who are enlarged anddeliicred ont ofpriſon) 
or eaſed © their irons, who take itto be a great pleaſure done unto them incaſe they be gently | 
waſhed bathed, and annointed after their whipping-cheer, and when their fleſh hath been torme 
with { ourges ; mean while they have no raſtear ali or knowicdee of pure, true,and liberal joyes n- 
decd. ſnih asbe fncere. clean 3nd nortblemiſhed with any ſcars, or cicatrices, for thoſe they never 
ſaw. nor came wherethey grew : for ſay that theicurf, f. ab, and mngineſs of the fleſh, ſay thatthe 
blecredneſs or eummy watering of rhenmatick cyes, be troubleſome infirmiries, and iuc h as nature 
cannot away withall, it followeth not hereupon thar the ſcratching and ſcraping of rheskin; or 
the rubbing and cleaning of the eyes ſhon]d be ſuch wondertu]t marrers, as to be counted felicities? 
neither if we admit that the ſuperſtitions fear of the gods, and the grievous anguiſh and rrouble 
ariſing from that which is reported of the Divelsin helt be evil: we are nor to infer byandby that 
ro be exempt and delii ercd there tro, is happineſle, felicity, and that which is to be ſogreatly wiſh-, 
ed and defirced : certes, they aſſign I very Rraight room and narrow place jortheir joy, wheren'o 
turn, to walk, to rome and tumble at eaſe, fo far forth only, as not tobe terrified ordiſmayed with 
the apprehenſion of the pains and torments defcribed in heli, the only ching chat they deſire, Lo, 
how their opinion whith ſo farpaſſeth the commonſorrt of people.terterh down forthe finalend 0 
their ſingular wiſedom,,a thing, which it ſeemth the very bruir beaſts hate even of themſelves? ſor 
as touching rhat firm conſtitution and indolence of the body, it makes no matter, whether of1t 
ſe]f or by nature, it be void of pain. and fickneſle ;' no more in the tranquillity and repole ofthe 
ſoul; skilleth it much. whether by the own induſtry or benefit of nature, it be delivered from ſear 
and terror : and yer verily a man may well fay, and with vreat reaton, that the diſpoſition 15M 
firm and Rrong, which naturally admirreth norhing to trouble and torment it 3 rhen thacwhe 
with judgement and by the light and enidance of learning doth avoid it: Bur fer the caſe, oo 
the one were as cftectual and powertnl as the other; then verily it will appear at lealtwile, ear 
in this;behalf, they have:no advantage and pre-eminence above brnit beaſts; to WIC, 1 _ c 
feel no ancuiſh norrronble of ſpitit': for thoſe thiftgs which are reported either of the Dive!s 
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ll haveanend, Thar this 1s true, Epicarys verily hi IH 
be) the ſuſpicions and imaginations of che hes Ipon Front "a6 ergy IC quoth 
ear inthe aireand Sky above,did not crouble us 3 nor yerthole of death wa * mh are anddoth ap- 
ſhould have NO need at allo have recourſe unto the naturall cauſes po al h e pangs thereof; we 
than thoſe dumb bealts who entertaine no evill ſuſpicions or ſurmiſes of th _ _— cn1ngs, no more 
ro torment them 25 rouching that which ſhall befall them after death: co. 8 nor any opinions 
and knows nor ſo much as once think of any harme ar all in ſuch chi ; they neither believe 
opinion that they hold of the gods, they had reſerved and left a 9 On, it in the 
lieving that cherby the world was governed, they might have beim he * lvine providence, be- 
to have gone beyond brute beaſts for the atreining of a pleaſant and ons : rag men as they are, 
o00d hopes 3 but ſeeingall their doQtrineas rouching the gods tendeth Joy .; te,in regard oi their 
no god,and otherwiſe to be fearleſs and careleſs altogether Iam Gaked - end, namely, to feare 
firmly ſettled in thoſe, having no ſence and knowledge os all z God = verily that this1s more 
know God) but have not learnd to acknowledge him for a puniſhing & 4 gs wont iangins nm 
5h and cando harme: for thoſe are nor delivered from hepertinion gs | oo ranurahnr's grad 
toit, neither have they laid away that feartuli conceir and opinion of the ba 2 i war neverfell in- 
they never had any ſuch: the {ame may be ſaid as touching hell and the -- oh a | OTE vell,for 
rhe one NOT the other have any hope to receive 00d ſom rhabce gpl pro pIrits ; tor neither 
what ſhall betide them after death,thoſe muſt needs,lefle, who hare kt = ca , feareand doubr 
chanthey in whom this perſwaſion 1 imprinted beforehand, that death erp allot Geath, | 
: thus far torth it toucheth them, andthar they diſcourſe,diipure, and c a 4 Irs us not: and yer 
brute; beaſts are alrogecher freed from the thought aud ors of Beck ves RE EENHON3 whereas 
unto them : true it is, that they ſhun ſtroaks, wounds and {lavehter ; _ mow ES 
death they feare, which alloeven to theſe men 1s dreadful} and terrib] "hs us much ( Lay ) of 
things wildome (by cheir own ſaying ) hath furniſhed them withall : a | us you ſee what good 
ſurvey of thoſe whuch they exclude themſelves fro andare de E"ROE) 26 5 us now takea fight and 
ons ofthe ſoul, when it dilateth and ipreadeth ir ſelte over thefleſh ; OY » ormeragreſ 
fleſh feeleth, if the ſame be ſmall or mean, there is no great matterth depot ou MERIT ORE 
conſequenceto ſpeak of ; bur if they paſs mediocritic, then os CH WAN nedagg 
and uncerteine) they are found ro be comberſome and odions forte! eo. Par kdopud nwgng 
ther.totearme not ſpirituall joyes and delights of theſoul, bur rather rn A rather to ra- 
the body,fawning,flattering and imiling upon theſoul.ro dray and e he gp 065 7 ae 
ſuch vanities: as for ſuch contentments of che mind which def ey erto the participation of 
called joyes and deliohts, they b 7 elerve indeed andare worthy to be 
Joy ohts, they be purified cleau irom the con h | ; ; 
troubleſome moti Aims : rary, they have no mixture at all of 
ome motions, no (ting that prickerh rhem, nor repentance thar foll "ITY 
pleaſureis ſpiritual, proper and-natural] co the ſoul ; neither is th; CIPO HO I Ree 
and brovehr in from with! - S's" eris the good therein borrowed abroad, 
to, proceeding hon ye af _—_ and void of reaſon, but moſt agreeable and(orting there- 
dehron of as Aro Jute he Sar or nggat! pray og wy a 2m ruch __ 
and honourable things: now thedelights and joy Il of 0 CO a0 EXECUTE BreaT | 
_ to number and w ould train and ds _ wh honorary = wa 
e were never a le to make an end : but in breefand lor ws d ! XCCLIENT TNTY DE, ; 
touching this point: Hiſtories miniſter an infinit number of g ords, to help our memory a little as 
yoollumo we 6 inacier detiahe indeacmationte pb th er of goodly and notable examples, ; which 
latierie, bur leaving alwayes: che appetite that : F Th G BE rap hor al breeding 1n us atedions 
ofmorepleaſure a S OK te 4 my OIN ath to the truth, inſatiable and defirons (till 
. ” - hs and very lies therein deliy 
nor without their orace 5 for evenin "XA and 4 eoheragphes r y cre &1\ ered are 
unto them, there is ſome effectuall force to deligh od poericall, alchough we give no credit 
your ſelfe, with what heat of delioht and af elight and perſwade: for think ( Iprayyon ) with 
pi [ Cells eftion we read the book of Patointi ithantic: 
c Fon —_— Homers [lias ? Conſider alſo with what grief of heart we miſſe por Ln 
czink ”_ Fo uw my ww wo wrap _ 60 xy rt ap or faire theaters, ſhut falt 
our life and » 43A oe oftruth in all things is ſo lovely and amiable;thar it { 
ſanc 0 made b 16s dependeth molt upon knowledge and fur fp whereas 8 abr reo 
my Hg and horrible things in death, be oblivion, ignorance and darknefle 3 which! : 
= f , pave ) that all men in a manner fight and War againſt thoſe who a "b 0 bn __ 
of dy (ence, giving us thereby to underſtand, that they do meaſure the whole lif I oa 
re joy ofman, by theſence onely and knowledge ofhismind ; in ſuch ſorr bY e, the being 
i No _ OE odious aud offenſive otherwiſe, we heare otherwhiles with "paaties _ 
Randeth in rrogaggs 5c agef _ Ro ahurby hors, Hat Drenden wares 
| ) ro Be, . 
relate the ſameto ſay on and ak all : n CEE” ken Bo E SF Ong 
The Meſſenger, : 
Alas, my Lord, T ſee that now I (hall 
Relate the thing which is the worſt of all, 
ipus, 
Wae is i likewiſe : to hear it j an preſt , . . tag 
There is nohelp; ſay on, andtellthereſt, © s 3 Pam 
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Burt peradventure this may bea current and ſtream of intemperare pleaſ! ure and delight, Proceed 
from a curioſity of the mindand will, too forward to hear and know all things, yea, andto offery;? 
olence unto the judgement and diſcourie of reaſon: howbeit, when as a narration or hiſtory con- 
raining in it no hurttul and offenſive matter, belides theſubjeR argument, which conſiſteth ofbryye 
adventures and worthy exploits, 4spenned and couched in aMeet file, with a grace and Power. 
ful toxce of eloquence 3 ſuch as is thehitory.of Herodotus as rouching theGreek affaires, Or of J;.. 
»ophon concerning the Perhian acts, as alſo that which Homer with an heavenly /P1rit hath enditeg 
and delivered in his verſes, or Exaoxz in his peregrinations and deſcription of the world, of ;. 
riſtotle in his Treatiſe of the founding of Cities and Governments of State,or Ariſtoxenus whohath 
lelt in writing, the lives of famous and renowned perfons 3 inſuch (1 fay) there is not Only much 
delivht and contentment, bur alſo there enſuerh thertupon no diſpleaſure norrepentance, And what 
man is he, who being hungry, would more willingly eat the good and delicate meats ? or athirt 
deſire and chuſe to drink the dainty and pleaſant wines ofthe Phceacians, rather then read that f&. 
on and diſcourſe of the voyage and pilgrimage of #/yſſes? and who would take more ..pleaſure tg 
lie with a molt fair and beautiful woman, then to fit up all night, reading either that which Yew. 
hen hath written of Lady Pamthca,or Ar:ftobulus,of dame T 1moclea, or Theopompus Ooffair Thishe? 
Theic be the pleajures and joyes indeed of the mind : bur our Epicureans reject likewiſe, all thoſe 
delights which proceed from the fineinventions of the Mathemarical Sciences: and toſay a truth, 
4 Hiſtory runneth plain, even fimple and uniform ; whereas the dele&rion that we have in Geo- 
metry, Alironomy and Mukick. have beſides (I wor not what) torcibie bait of variety ſo attraRive, 
that it ſeemeth men are charmed and enchanted by them: ſo forcibly rhey allure, and ſomightily 
they hold men with their de.neations and deſcriptions, as if they were ſo many ſorceries, ſpells and 
incantations: ſo that whoſoever hath once tafted thereof, ſo he be pra&iſed andexerciſed there- 
in, he may 20 ail about well enough, chantihg theſe verſes of Sophocles. 
T he furious love of Muſes nine | 
Hath heart and mind poſſeſſed minc: 
Thws raviſhed, faſt I me hie 
To creſt and cape of mountain hie : 
4 Melodious ſongs, and ſound withall 
/ . Of pleaſant harp, me forth dth call. 
Certes, 7 hamyras exerciied his poetical head about nothing elle; no more verily did Exdoxus, Ari. 
ftarchus and Archimides, For leeing that fiudious. and induſtrious Painters took (o great pleaſure 
in the excellency oftheir works, that Nic:as when he was painting Homers Necyia (that is toſay, 
thecallingforth and raifing the ghoſts of foik departed) being ſo affectionate to it, forgar himſelte - 
and asked his ſervitorseitſoones about him, whether he had dined or no : and when Prolomew King 
of Egypt ſent unto him threeſcore Talents for the 1aid picture after it was finiſhed, he refuſed the 
{1me,and would never ſell, or part with his handy work.,Whart pleaſure reaped(think you)and how 
creatdelicht took Exclidesin Geometry and Attrology, when he wrote the propoſitions of Perſpe- 
ctive 3 and Philipwhen he compoſed the demontirations of the divers forms and ſhapes appearingin 
the Moon? Archimedes allo., when by the Angle called Goxia. he found out, that the Diameter of 
the Sun is juſt ſo big a part of the greateſt Circle,as the Angle is of four right lines; Apolloniusike- 
wieand Ariſtarchus, who were the inientors of the hke propoſitions; the contemplationand 
knowledge whereof, even at this day.bringeth exceeding pleaſureand wonderiul generofity and mag- 
nanimity unto thoſe who can intend to ltudy upon them, And verily thoſe baſe and abjeAplealures 
of the kitchin and brothel honſe. we ought not lo much as to compare with thele, and therebyto 
contaminateand diſgrace the ſacred Mules and their mountain Helicov, _ 
Where ſh-pherd none d:rſt tend his flock, 
Oz hill above or vale Lelow : 
Nor eaged tool was known to ſtock 
Or cut onetree that there d d grow; | | ; 
Bur theſe pleaſures are indeed the intemperate and undefiled paſtures of the gentle Bees; whereas 
thoſe otherreſemble properly the itching luſts of twine and goats,which over and beſides the body, 
fll-with their filthy ordure the ſenſual part of the ion]. ſubject ro allpaſſions and perturbations, Tue 
tis that Juſt and defireto enjoy pleaſures, is a paſſion 2dienturous and hardy enough to enterprize 
many and ſundry matters ; yet was therenever man found io amorous, who for joy that he hadem- 
braced his paramour. ſacrificed a beef ; nor ever was there known ſo notorious a glutron,who wiſh- 
edin his heart and deſired, ſo he mighr tr} fall his beily with delicate viands and princely banquering 
diſhes, to die preſently: and yet Endox»: made this prayer. that he might ſtant] neerunto the WP, 
forto learnthe form, the magnitude and the beauty of that lanet, upon condition tobe burnepre” 
ſently. as Phatton was. with the beams thereof, Pythagoras for the proof one propoſition or figure 
which he had invented. ſacrificed an Ox as Apollodorys hath recorded inthisDyſticon: 
No fooner had Pythagoras this noble firure found, 
But folemuly he ſac:-:fi*d in Or, even inthat ftownd, ; 
\Whether it were thatſlope 'inein Geometry, called _ which anſwering direAly to = 
right Angle ofa Triangle. i« as much in effe& as the other rwo that comprehend. and make cheſa 
"ge; or rather tharlineary demonſtration or propoſition;whereby he meaſured the plot 6" Pl: 
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bolick ſeaion of a Cone Or round pyramidal feure, . re ge: a, 
bufie in drawing his padre) pier that his onDupicoyy mou ay apc ww vageds and 
be waſhed and 2nointed ; andeven then he would with the trio1l i Waſh to pull him awayto 
curry and rub his skin) draw figures even upon his very belly : PN. -brod q at Fong (which ſerved to 
end our whiles he Was a bathing, the way to know how winch rs | ore the reft, having 
"vo faſhion of that CLOWN which King Heere had par forth to 2d rad - gold-imith had robbed in 
the baine) asif he had been frantick, orinſpired with ſome fanatical ip! be 7000 th Seogenſy woe of 
reca, that 18 tO lay, 1 have found it, I have found it, iterativg the ſa pirit,crying out, Heureca, Hey- 
went, But we never heard of any Gjuttonſo given to panes. fox} pp times all the way as he 
and down crying Bebroca, that is tO lay, I ha\e eaten, l havecaten - n og ayaM » who went up 
perſon» who havingenjoyed his lore, would ſer up this note, E bileſ, CE Er ns 
have kift, Notwithiianding there have been and are at ELL . 2 : _ - ro ſay, I have kiſt, I 
fnice number of laſcivious and Joole perſons : Bur pr A det F — millions, even an in- 
on an affeion, bravery and pride, make rehearial what featts te h ny _ NOT ROIRD wp= 
highly account of 1o baſe and unworthy pleatures, which men pers ; Fo at, as perſons who 
Whereas in reading the works of Eudox#s, Archizcdes,and Hy Bb 5 indeed to have in contempt, 
ortedas it were with ſome heavenly and divine delioht : fk. rg St: xe raviſhedand rranſ= 
who writeth: That the Mathemarical Arts, howſoever they be cont Bs ws 07 arg to be true, 
rant; and for defanlt of knowledge and undderſtanding ary Spe mags ; by thoſe that be igno- 
they yeeld, be more and more in requeſt, even 1n deſpieht © frh os Yr. Ty Je e anddelight thar 
which pleaivres 10 great and ſo manyin number,runnins alwa gs 42s wy = lockiſh perſons: All 
and drive another way, for ro empeach and hinder thoſe wh a Fo wok cheſe men here doturn 
unto their dotrine,that they ſhonld not once taſte thereofybur _ rd then them» and gire care 
all their main ſayles, and flie away as faſt as they can Vas ant + magone's ny to et up and ſpread 
ſe, both men and women, pray and requett Pythacles (for ORR pies more 15, allthoſe of this 
ofthoſe arts which we name liberakAnd inpraifing our 4 bg dls BY Loy ro make any account 
they attribute unto him, they ſer down this for one: Tha! from his þ oy ngular quahries,that 
the Rudy of the Marhemaricks,and by that means kept himſelfe uni} = d =} DP M had forborne 
ſories(to {aynothingz how of all other Sciences they have _—_— _. vn el for Ht 
only the words of Metrodorys writing of Poers: Tuſh (quoth he) = nor {een any) I will cite 
aſhame to confeſſe that thou knowelt not, of whether ide Hett n - fr RET 204 think 5s 
Trojans ? neither thinkit agreat matter if thou be 1gnorant wha Was,ofthe Greeks part or of the 
"_ = regard thou as littlethole in the midſt. f Lge The WU rr Of Mowers 
ow foraimuch as Epicars wilt well enoug 
nectey BEAN ;m w_ _ - ogh, _ the proves oft the body{like unto the anni- 
gone, decay ſenſibly, and ceaſe altogether ; ane” oh ang = 74 ; NN; _— of mans age is once 
being now far lept in years, and not able any more to keep co = "py hear 3b 25 an 
R1ll in wanton touching, feeling or handling of fairand b ap Os © OE Ons 
_ _ mind and opinion of Sophocles ;W hore joyced hag er. yr 9 | Bs beds Þ je _ 8 
this voluptuous and fleſhly love, as from the yoak, chain,or clog of { f o2ap" "pcs on en 
Yor vhiraaba the tantieet a ) ,or clog of ſome violent andturious maſter, 
poral, do fadeand how re od Pe perſons, Teng char many Eenghs ane plecieres oor= 
And that with aged folk.in this, 
(as ſaith Eyripides) to fg Venus w#ch off ended 15, 
fore hand. wh were fo ai por pee a ry drm vv pleaſures,andro beltored be- 
on ” dcortvption :Then Ifay thonldthey bold their ſ os 1 of rg _—_ manta 
minds, to paſſethe time away by reading ſome pleaſant Hiſtori POT TO9y.. HO WOE RIES 
BET AY Ho 7 | g ſome pleaſant Hiſtories, dele&able Poems, or pretty ſpe- 
en Orb TI Loo Ces 
tle ad es Ke bad? which indeed are no more but the pricks 
and Dicearchw did, to write of Ho 1 Eg had learned no more but as Ariſtotle , Heraclides 
4 des : Bur they being ney RR 
co purvey ſuch vials, and ſeine all h Rot, ic h Mar m>as A ae careful and provident 
a kex (as themſelves are wont to ſa f ah hagr® uaaywatreny Sr ds oe anos and as dry as 
ut finding their bodies to ſa = 'e of Pa yet willing to enjoy (ill their pleaſures continually, 
wiaytheir cormneton' y nay, - not able co perform the ſame to their contentment, they be- 
venby their _ pars io pps "a _— utc odctaptnge gow, chemlches w* 
n times paſt, and tor want of freſh and \ d Iobrs new the memory of their Tarmar pleatuocs 
and | ale, as ifthey had been lone k ag elights, making a ſhift roſervetheir turn with the old 
gone 3 defirous they are to ſir, ki 5 kg Fare or compoſt, untill their goodneſſeand lifewere 
raked up indead an cold ate: indle, and quicken others that he extin& in their fleſh, as it were 
that they wereno old aſheslong before, clean againſt the courſe ofnarure ; and all for defanlt 
deliehtſome OE PEOVIGe) before of ſome [weet thing laid up in their ſoule, proper unto her, and 
themalready, as they ate ang nn; 0 44 As for other ſpiritual pleaſures wee have ſpoken of 
many contentments, and ſo creat delivhrs LEE wars Ts Rs ng way > 
Dgly paſſe it over in ſilence. cond T7 "EPI yet reje& andfliefrom, no man Itrow would wil- 
: 2 ering tne I” _ impertinent ſpeeches that Epicarus giveth 
our 7 
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out : for in his queſtions he maintaineth: That a wiſe manis a great lover of ſhews and ſpe&ades 
delighting above all others to hear and ſee the pattimes, ſports and fichts, exhubited in Theater, 
during the feaſt of Facchs 3 yet will he not admit any mutical problemes,avy diſpurationsor wire 
diſcourſes of Criticks in points of humanity and learning,ſo much as atthe very tabie,in dinner and 
ſupper time ; bur giveth counſel unto Kings and Princes that be lovers and favourers of literature 
to abide rather the reading and hearing of military natrationsz and (tratagems at their feaſts ang ban. 
quets, yea, and ſcurril ralk of buftons, peaſants and geſters, then apy queſtions propounded or gir. 
cuſſed, as tonching Muſick or Poetry: tor thus much hath he delivered in his book entituleg: 
Royalty : as if he had written theſame to Sardanapalus or Narat us, who was 1n times paſt a grey 
Potentate and Lord of Babylon, Certes, neither Hiero nor Attalus, nor yet Archelaus woylg erer 
have been perſwaded to remore and diſplace from their tables tuch as Exripides, Simonides, Mela. 
juppidesy Crates, of D:odorus, for to ſet in their rooms (C ardaxy Ariantes, and C allias, known eſter 
and notorious ribauds 3 or ſome patalitical 7 hraſonidcs and Thraſyleons, who could skill of nothins 
elſe but how to makefolk laugh, in counterfeiting lamentable yellings, groans, howlings, and al) 
to move applauſe and clapping of hands, 1t King Prolomensthe firſt oi that name, whoalſo firſt e. 
rected a liberty, and founded a colledge of learned men, had light upon theſe goody rules ang roy- 
al precepts of his putting down, would not he have exclamed and jaid untothe Samiang : 
O rſesfair, O Ladies dear, 
What exvy, and what ſpight 5 here 
For, beſeemivg it is notany Athenianthus maliciouſly to be bent unto the Muſes, and be at warre 
with them : but according to Pindarus : . 
Whom Jupiter doth not vouch ſafe 
His love and favour for to have, 
Amaz,d they ſtand and quake for fear, 
When they the voice of Muſes hear. 
What ſay you, Epicurus? you go early inthe morning by break of day unto the Theater, ro heare 
muſicians playing vponthe Harp and Lure, or ſounding ſhawmes and hautboies: if then it f6rtune 
at the table, in time of a banquer, that Theephraſtusdiſcourſerh of Symphonies and muſical accords? 
or Ariſtoxenes, ot changes and alteration of tunes? or Ayiſtophanes of Homers works, will youſto 
yourears with both hands,becauie you would not hear,forthar you ſo abhor and dereſt them?$ure- * 
ly,chcre was more civility yet and honeſty by report)in that barbarous King of Sc3thia, Ateas.wo | 
when that excellent mintirel jſmenias, being his Captive, taken priſoner in che wars, played upon 
the flute before him as heſat at dinner, {ware a great oath, that he took more pleaſure to hearhis 
horſe neigh, Do not theſe men (think you) conteſle and grant (when they be well charged) that 
they have givendefiance to vertueſ:nd honeſty. proclaming mortal and irreconcilable war,withont al 
hope of Truce, Parley, Compoſition and Peace ? for ſurely, letting pleaſure only aſide, whatother 
thing is there inthe world (be it never ſo pure, holy and venerabje). that they embrace and love? 
Had it not been morereaſon, tor the leading of a joytullife, to be offended with ſweet perfumes,and 
to reje& odoriferons oyls and oyntments, as bettles, jeires and vultures do, then to abhor, deteſt 
- and ſhun the ralk and diſcovrſes of Humanitians, Criticks , Grammarians nd Muſicians? for, 


what manner of flute, or hautboies, what harp or lute how well ſoerer ſer!, tuned, and fitted for 
long | 
2) 


What quire reſounding loud and ſhrill 

From pleaſant mouth and breaſt ſo ſweetz 

A ſong in parts, ſet with great kill, 

VVhea cunning menin muſick meet ? Y 

ſogreatly delighted Epicurns and Merredoras,as thediſcourſes, the rules and precepts of Quires and 
Caro!s,thequeſtions and propoſitions concerning flutes and hautboies, touching proportions,cot- 
ſonances and harmonical accords would affe& Ariſtotle, T heophraſtus, Hieronymas and Dicaarchu?? 
Asfor example,what is the reaſon.that of two pipes or flutes (otherwile even andequal)that which 
hath the irajghter and narrrower mouth, yeeldeth the bigger and morebaſe ſound? alſo, whatmight 
be the cauſe, that the ſamepipe when it is lifted and ſer upward.becomerh loudin all the tones that 
it maketh,but hold ir downward once, it ſoundeth as low ? ſo doth one pipe alſo when it is ſercloſe 
unto another, give a baſe ſound ; but contrariwiſe, it it be disjoined and put aſunder, it ſou 
higher and more ſhril, Asalſo.how it commeth to paſſe, that ifa man ſow chaff. orcaſt duſt chick uP- 
on the ſtage or ſcaffo!d ina Theater, the people there aſſembled be deaf and cannor hear the Players 
or Minſirels?Semblably,when King Alexander theGreat was minded to have made in thecity of Pe 
[a the forepart of the (tage inthe Theater all of brafſe ;what moved his workman or Archite& not 
to permit him ſo to do, tor fear it would drown and dull the voice of the Players? Finally, why 
mong ſundry kinds of mufick, rhat which is called Chromatical, delighteth, enlargeth and joy 
the heart, wheras the Harmonical contra&erh and draweth it in.making it ſad and dumpiſh?More- 
over,the manners and natures of men which Poers repreſent in their writings, their witty fictions 
the diftcrence and variety of their ſtile, the ſolution ofdarkdoubtsand quaint queſtions.whic h (be- | 
fides a delightſome grace and beautiful elegance) carry with them a familiar and perſwafive poWel; 
whereout each one may reap profit; inſomuch as they are able (as Xenophex ſaith) to make a man 
forgeteven love it ſelfe, ſo effeRual is this pleaſure and delighr, Howbeir, the Fpicureans here _ 
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no feeling and experience; nay which is worſe, they defireto have none; as they ſay themſelves ; bur 


he whole contemplative part ot the ſoul, inthinking upon nothing elte but the body, 
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I ng ir downward together with ſenſual and carnal] luſts, as fiſhersners with little rolls and 


Jlammets of lead 3 they difter nothing at all from horlekeepers, or ſhepherds and other herdmen, 
who lay before their bealts, hay, firaw, or ſome kind of erafle and herbs, as the proper rodderand 
ſorrage tor the catrell which they have 1 charge : tor do they not evenſo intend to feed the ſoule 
far (as menfrank VP (wine) with bodily pleaſures ; in that they w ould have her to be glad forthe 
hope ſhe hath that tne body ſhall ſhorrly enjoy ſome pleaſure, or elle in the remembrance ot thole 
which it hath enjoyed intimes palt ? as for any proper delight or particular pleaſure of her owne, 
chey ſuffer her to receive none trom her ſelte, nor ſo much as to ſeck thereafter, 

And verily can there beany thing more ablurd and beſide all apparence and ſhew of reaſon, then 
(whereas tacre be two parts whereot man 1s compounded, Lo wit, foul and body, of which the ſoul 
js more worth, and placed in the higher decree) to ſay and athrm, that there is in the body ſome 
o00d th10g, Proper, peculiar, familiar, and natura} unto Ir, and none in the ſon'e ; but that ſheſits 
Hill rending the body, andiooking only ro it ? that ſhe imilech upon the patſhons and affeRions 
thereof, joy1ng and taking contentment with it only , baving of her ſeife onginally no motion, no 
ele&ion, no choice, no defire nor pieaſureat all ? Now [urely they ſhovld either by putting off 
their mask and diicovering themiclves.have gone round,y ro WOTIK. making man fleſh, and nothing 
elſe bur fleſh 3 asſome there be who flatly deny, thatthere is any ſpiritual ſubſtance in him ; or 
elſe learingin ns two different natures, they ought to haveler either of them alone by it ſelſe, with 
their ſeveral good and ey1l: that Iſay whi.h 1s familiar or contrary unto it: like as among the five 
ſenſes, every one 15 deltined and appropriate to one object ſeni.bie, although all of them bya cer- 
tain wonderful ſympathy be affected one to the other, Now the proper ſenlative organ or in{iru- 
ment ofthe ſoule is, the nnderftanding 3 and to fay tharthe tame hath no peculiar ſubje& ro work 
upon, no proper ſpe&acle ro behold. no familiar motion, nv naturaland inbred paſhonor affection, 
in the fruition wiercof it ſhovld take pleaſure and delight, is the greateſt abiurdity of all others : 
And verily thisis the ſaying of thele men ; unlefle haply ſome there be, who ere they be aware, 
charge upon them ſome {landerous and falſe imputations, Hereat began 1 to ſpeak and ſay unto him: 
not to Sir, if we may be Judoes ; bur I pray you let be, allac&tion of inquiry, and proceed hardly to 
fniſh and make anend of your diſcourſe, And why (quoth he) tenkd hor Ariſtodemus ſucceed af- 
rer me,ifyou haply reiuſe flatly, or be loath to ſpeak ? You lay true indeed (quoth 4riſtodemrys) 
but that ſhallnot be until you be weary of ſpeech, as this manis; and tor the preſent, Gne you are 
yet freſh and in heart, I beſeech you my good friend, ſpare not your ſelfe, bur uſe your faculty, leſt 
you be thought for very loath andidlenefſe to draw back and goe out of the liſts, Cerres (quoth 
Theeathen) it is but a ſmallmatrer, and the ſame very eafie which is behind; for there remaineth 
no morebur to ſhew and recount how many joyes andpleaſures there be in active lite,and that part 
of the ſorle which is given to a&tio:'? Firſt and formolt, even they themſelves in ſome place granc 
and conteſle; that 1t 1s a greater picaſureto do good, and to berichit others,thento receivea benefit 
from another 3 as for good turns, a man I confeſſe may do them in bare words and fayinys : bur 
ſurely the molt andgreateſt are performed by a&s and deeds, and thus much doth the very werd of 
of benefit or weldoing import 3 and een they themſelves teſlifie no lefie: For but a while fince., 
weheard this man report, what words and ipeeches Epicars delivered ; what letters he wrote and 
ſent unto his friends, in extolling. praiſing, and magnifying Xectrodorys 3 how bravely and vaiiantly 
he went down fromthe City of Athersto the Port Pyreeum, tor to aid and ſncconr Mthris the 
Syrian, albeit Aferrodores did no ervice at allin thar ſally : What manner ofpicaſures then, and how 
oreat cugkr we to elteem thoſe which Plato enjoyed, when Dio a Schoker of his, and one of his 

bringing vp. roſe vp to pulown the tyrant Dionyſus, and to deliver the ate of Sicily from ſervi- 
tude? whatcontentment might Ariſtotle find, when he canſedthe City of his Nativity, which was 
ruinateand razed tothe ground to be re-edified, and his country-men and fellow-Citizens to bee 
called home who were baniſhed ? what delights and joyes were thoſe of Theophraſtus and Phidiac, 
who depoſed and overthrew thoſe tyrants who uſurped the Lordly dominion of their country ?and 
tor private perſons in particular, how many they relieved, not in ſending unto them a ſtrike or 

a buſhel of cornand meale. as Epicnrus ſent unto ſome; bur in working and effecting, that thoſe 
who were exiled out of their native country,driven from their own houſes, and turned out of all 
their goods, might return home 204in and re-enter upon all; that ſuch as had been priſoners and 
lien inirons, might be delivered and ſer atlarge 3 as many alſoas were put from their wives and 
children, might recover and enjoy them again: What need I make rehearſal unto you, who know 

all this well enough ; But ſurely the impndence and ablurdity of this man, Icannot (though I 
would) pafle over withhlen:e, who debaling and caftingunder foot the a&ts of Themiſtocles and 
Miltrad-s as he did, wrote of himſelfe to certain of his friends in this ſort: Right nobly, valiantly, 
and magnificently, have you ſhewed your endeavour and care of us, in proviſion of Corne to 
furniſh us withal; and again, you have declared by notorious ſignes, which mount up into Hea- 
ven, the fingularlove and good will which you beat unto me, And if a man obſerve the manner 
of thisflile and writing, he ſhall find, thatif hetake our of the myſteries of this great Philoſopher, 
that which concernerha lirtle Corne, all the words beſides are ſo curiouſly conched and penned, 
a5 1!.tNCEpiſtle had been written purpoſely, as a thankigiving for the ſafety of all Greece, orar = 

wiſe, 


po 
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wiſe, for delivering, ſetting free, and preſerving the whole City and People of Arhexs, 

What ſhould I buſie my head ro ſhew unto you, that for the delights of the body, naturehad 
need to be at great coſtand expenſes ; neither doth the chiefe pleaſure which they ſeek after, con- 
KK in courſe bisker-bread, in peale-pottage, or lentile broth 3 bur the appetites ot theſe voluptycys 


perſons, call forevquitite and dainty viands, tor ſweet and delicate w Ines, {uch as thoſe be of Thaſo 
for ſweet odours, p:eaſant perfumes, and precious ointments, for curious junketsand banquerjn, 
diſhes, for rarts, cake: bread, marchpanes, and other paſtry works, welwrovght, beaten and tem- 
pered with theſweet liquor gathered by the yellow winged Bee: over and behides all this, ther 
mind ſtands alſo to fair and beautiful young damoſels, they muſt have ſome pretty Leontium, ſome = 
fine Boidion, ſome ſweet Hedia, or dainty Nicedion, whom they keep and nouriſh of purpoſe with. 
in their gardens of pleaſure, to be ready athand, As for the delightsand joyes ofthe mind,there jg 
no man bur will confeſſe and ay : That tounded they ought to be upon the greatneſſe of ſome no. 
ble ations, and the beauty of worthy and memorable works, it we. would have themto bee not 
vaine, baſe and childiſh ; bur contrariwiſe, reputed grave, generous, magmhicent and man-like 
whereas to vaunt and glory of being ler looſe to a diflolute courſe of life and the fruition of ylez- 
{ures and delights, after the manner of Saylers and Mariners when they celebrate the feaſt of Yeuuc: 
to boaſt alſo and pleaſe himſelfe inthis: That being deſperately fick of that kind of drophe which the 
Phyſicians call Aſcites, he forbare notto feaſt his friends ll, and keep 900d company, neither ſpa- 
redto adde and gathermore moiſture and wateriſh humours fillunto hisdrophe: and remembring 
the laſt words that his brother Neocles ſpake upon his death-bed, meited and conſumed with ſpec- 
al joy andpleaſure of his own, tempered with tears 3 there is no man (Itrow) of ſound judeement 
and inhis right wits; who would tearm theſe ſottiſh follies, either ſound joyes, or perfe& delights; 
bur ſurely, ifthere be any Sardonian laughter (as theycallir) belonging allo to the tou], it is ſeated 
(inmy conceit)even iniuch joyes and mirths mingled with tears as theſe, which do violence unto 
nature: bur if any man ſhall ſay, that theſe be ſolaces, let him comparethem with others,and ſee how 
far theſe excel and go beyond them which areexpreſled by theſe verles: 

Py ſage advice T have effefted this, 

That _ martial fame eclipſed is, 

Allo: 
This man, Ofriend and ſtranger both, 
was while helived here, 
The preat and glorious Star of Rome, 
his native City deare, 
Likewiſe: 

1 wot not what Iſhould you call, 

An heavenly God a:.d man mortall, 
And when I ſer before mine eyes thenoble and worthy aQts of Thraſybulusand Peloprdas; or behold 
the victories either of Ariſt:des in that journey of Platea, or of Miltiadesat the battel of Marathon 
I ameven raviſhed ardtranſported beſides my ſelfe, and forced toſay with Heredotys,and deliverthis 
ſentence: That in this ave life, thereis more ſweetneſle and dele&ation, then glory and honor: 
and that this is ſo, Epaminondas will bear me witneſſe, who (by report) gave out.this ſpeech, that 
the greateſt contentment which ever he had duting his life, was this : Thar his father and mother 
were both alive to ſee that noble Trophee of his, tor the victory that he wan at Lextres, being ge- 
neral of the Thebans againſt the Lacedemonians: Compare we now with this mother of Epaminn- 
das, Epicurus his mother, who took (o great joy toſee her ſon keeping cloſe in a dainty garden and 
orchard of pleaſure, where he and his familiar friend Pohyeans gat children in common, upon a tral 
and courtiſan of Cyzicum : for,thar both mother and ſiſter of Metrodorus were exceeding gladot tus 
marriage, may appear by his letters miſſive written unto his brother, which are extant inhis books: 
and yet they 90 up and downevery where crying with open mouth : That they havelivedin joy,do- 
ing naught elie butexroll and magnifie their delicatelife, faring much like unro ſlaves when theyſ0- 
lemnizethe feaſt of Sarar-,ſupping and making of good cheer together , or celebrate the Baccha- 
nales.running about the fields ; ſo as a man may hardly abide to hear the utas and yelling noiſe the 
make, whenupon the inſolent joy of their hearts, they break out into many fooleries, and uttet they 
care not unto whom, as vain and fond ſpeeches, inthis manner: 

Why fitr ſt thou ſtill, thou wretched lout, «+ 

Come let us drink and quaff abont : 

The meats upon the board ſet are, 

Be merry man and make noſpare : 

No ſooner are theſe words let flie, 

But all at once they hout andcrie 3 

The pots then walk, one fills out wine, 

Another brings a garland fine 

Of flowers fullfreſh, his head to crown, 

And decks the cup, whileswine goes down : 

Andthen the minſtrel, Phatbus kyight, 

With fair green branch of Lanreldight, 
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Sets ont his rude and ruſty throat, 
And ſings a filthy tuncleſſe note ; 
With that one thruſts the pipe him fro , 
| And ſounds hiswench and tedfello, 
Do not (think you) the letters of Metrodorus reſemble theſe vanities, which he wrote unts his bro- 
ther in theſe tearms? ©© There is no need art all, Timocrates, neither ought a man toexpole himſelf, 
« into danger for the ſaſety of Greece,or to ſtrain and buhie his head ro win a Coronet among them , 
« in teltimony of his wiſedom3 bur he 15to eat, and drink wine merrily, ſo as the body may enjoy 
«all pleaſure, & ſuliain no harm, And azain,inanother place of the ſame letters he hath theſe words: 
« Oh how joyful was I and g'ad at heart ! Oh what contentment of ſpirit fourd1, when had 
«]earred once of Epicuriz3to make much.of my belly,& to gratifie it :$ I ovght! For to ſay a truth 
«toyou, O Timecrates, that Art a Naturaliſt: The ſoverazgn good of a man lieth about the belly. 
}n ſumme; theſe men do limit, fer onr and circumicribe the greatrefſe of humane pleaſure within 
the compaſle of the belly, asit were within center and circumlerence ; bur ſurely impoſſible it is, 
that they ſhould ever have their part of any great, royaland magnifical joy, ſuch as indeed cauſeth 
magnanimity and haurineſle of courage, bringeth glorious honour abroad, or tranquillity of ſpirit at 
home, who havemade choice of a cloſe and private life within doors, never ſhewirg themſelves 
inthe world, nor medling with the publick affairs of Common-weale ; a life (I a y )ſequeſtred from 
il offices of humanity, far removed trom any inſtinct of honour, or deſire to gratife others, there- 
by to deſerve thanks, or win favour z forthe ſoul (T may tell you) is no baſe and ſmall thing, it is not 
vile and illiberal, extending her de{ires onely to that which is good to be eaten, as do theſe ponlps 
or pourcurtle fiſhes which Rirerch their cleies as far as totheir meat and no farther 3 forſuch appe- 
tires as theſe, are moſt quickly -nt off with ſatiety, and filled in a moment ; bur whenthe motions 
and delires of the mind tend:ng to vertue and honeſty, to honouralſo and contentment of conſci- 
ence, vpon vertyous deeds and well doing, are once grownto their vigour and perfection, they have 
not for their limit, the length and tearm only of mans life : bur ſurely, the deſire of honour, and rhe 
affeQtionto profit the ſociety of men,comprehending all eternity, firiveth (ill ro go forwardin ſuch 
actions and beneficial deeds as yeeld infinite pleaſures thar cannot be expreſſed ; which joies, great 
perſonages and men of worth cannot ſhake off and avoid though they would : for flie they trom 
them what they can, yet they environthem about on every ſide, they are ready to meer them wher- 
ſoever they go, when as by their beneficence and good deeds they haye once refreſhed and cheered 
many other: for ofſuch perſons may well this verſe be verified : 
To town whea that he comes, or there doth wal; : 
| Men him behold as God, andſo dotalk, 
For when a man hath ſo affe&ed and diſpoſed others, thar they are glad and leap for joyto ſee him, 
thatthey havea longing defire to touch, ſalute, and ſpeak unto bim 3 who ſeeth not (though other- 
| viſehewereblind)that he findeth great joiesin himſelf,and enjoyeth moſt ſweet contentment: this 
1s thecauſe that ſuch men arenever weary ofwell doing, nor think it a trouble to be employed to 
the good of others ; for we ſhall evermore hear from rheir mouths theſe and ſuch like ſpeeches : 
Thy father thee begat and brought to light, ; 
That thou one diy might ſt profit many awight, 
x Again, 
Let us not ceal, ey but ſhew a mind, 
Of doing good to all mankind, ; 
What needIto ſpeak here of thoſe that be excellentmen, and good in the higheſt degree ? forifto 
any one ofthoſe who are not extreamly wicked, ar the verypoint and inſtant of death 3 he in whoſe 
hands lieth his life, be he a 0d, or ſome King, ſhould grant one hours reſpit, and permit hinzo 
employ himſelfe at his own choice, either to execute ſome memorable a&t, orelſe to take his plea- 
lure forthe while, fo thar immediately after that hour paſt, he ſhould go to his dearh: How many 
think you would chuſe rather during this ſwalltime, tolie with that courtiſan and famous Strum- 
pet L255, ordrink liberally of good Ariuſian winz, thento kill thetyrant Archias, for to deliver the 
OTE TR oe tyrannical ſervitude ? for mine own part verily,I ſuppoſe, thar there isnor one: 
wee ? 0 _—_ inthoſeſword-fencers, who fight atſharp a combar to the utcrance , ſuch Imean 
Feng atOgether brutiſh and ſavage, but of the Greekiſh nation, when they are to _ in 
Nt Operform their devoir,notwithſtanding there be preſented unto them many dainty I ” 
children y cares, Chuſe rather at this very time to recommend unto their friends, their wives - 
IF ,to manumiſe and enfranchile cheir {laves, then to ſerve their bellies and content their ſen- 
p perils: But admic that theſebodily pleaſures begrear matters, and highly to be accounted 
»laClme are common alſo evento thoſe thatlead anaCtive live, and mannage affairs of State ; 
or as the Poerfaith : 
Wine muſcadel they drink, and likewiſe eat 
They banoner a Fine manchet bread, made of the whiteſt wheat, EE wi 
they be mo - Os and feaſt with their friends, yea, and much more ney (is oy comcent; her 
auder and 4 ed irom bloody battels, or other great exploits and important ſervices 3 LKEAS Alex- 
Ageſilau 3 Phocion alſo and Epaminondas were wont todo) then theſe who are annointed 


*calnſt the fire, or carried eaflyin theirhitters :and yer ſuch as they mock and ſcorn thoſe, whom 
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deed have the fruition of other greater and more dainty pleaſures: for what ſhould a man ſpeak of 
Epaminondas, who being invited toa ſupper unto his {riends houſe, when heſaw that the Provigon 
wasgreater and more ſumptuous then his ſtare might well bear, would nor Ray and ſup with him 
buttaid thus unto his friend: 1thoughryou would have ſacrificed unto chegods,and nor have been 
a waſtefu] and prodigal pender 3 and no marvel; tor King Alexander the Great retuled ro entertain 
cheexquifite Cooks of Ada Queen of Caria, ſaying: That he had better abour him of hisownt, 
dreſſe his meat, to wit, for his dinner or breakfaſt, eatlyrifng and travelling before day light; ang 
for his ſupper, alight and hungry dinner, Asfor Ph;loxenus who wrote unto him Concerning twg 
moſt faire and beautitul boies, tothis effect, whether ne ſhould buy them for ro ſend unto him or 
No ? he hadlike to haveloſt the place of government under him, for his labour: and yer to ſay a 
truth, who might have better done it then Alexander ? But like as of two pains and griefs (ag Hip- 
pocrates ſaith) the lefle is dulled and dimmed (as it were) by the greater ; evenſo, the pleiſutes Pro« 
ceeding from vertuous and honourable ations, do darken and extinguiſh (by reaſon of the minds 
joyes, and in regard of their exceeding greatneſſe) thoſe delights which ariſe from the body, And 
F it be ſo as theſe Epicureans ſay, that the remembrance of former pleaſures and good thines, bee 
material and make much for a joytul life , which of us all will beleeve Epicursshimlſelfe, chat dying 
(as he did) inmoſt grievous pains and dolorous maladies, he eaſed his torments, or aſlwaged his 
anguiſh by calling to mind thoſe delights which betore-rime he had enjoyed ? for ſurely, ir were 
an eaher matter to behold the reſemblance of ones face in the bottom of a troubled warer, or amid 
the waves during a tempeſt, then to conceive and apprehend the ſmiling and lavghing remembrance 
of a pleaſurepaſt, inſo great a diſquiernefle and bitter vexation of the body ; whereas the memo- 
ry of vertuous and praile-worthy ations, a man cannot (would he never ſo faine) chaſe anddrine 
out of his mind, For how is itpoſſible, that Alexander the Great, ſhould ever forget the battel ar 
Arbela? or Pelopidas, the defeature of the tyrant Leontiades ? or Themſftocles, the noble field fought 
before Salamzs ? for as touching the vitory at Marathon, the memorial thereof the Athenians doe 
ſolemnize with feaſts evento this day; like as the Thebans ;celebrate the {remembrance of the 
famous fight at Lexftres: and we verily (as you know well enough) make feaſts for thevitory of 
Daiphantus before the City Hjampolis i and nor only we! keep yearly holiday then, buralſothe 
whole country of Phoczs (upon that anniverſary day) is full of ſacrifices and due honours: neither 
is there one ofus that taketh ſogreat contentment of all that he eaterh or drinketh at ſuch a feſtival 
time.as he doth in regard of the remembrance of thoſe noble a&ts which thoſe brave men performed: 
we may well gueſſe and confider therefore, what joy,what mirth, what gladnefle and(olace ofheart 
accompanied them all their lifetime afrer, who executed theſenoble tears of arms, confidering that 
after five hundred years and above, the memory of them 1s freſh, and rhe ſame atrended with {6 
great cheer and rejoycing, And yet Epicurus himlelte doth acknowledge, thar of glory there do a- 
riſe certain joyes and pleaiures ; for how could he dolefle, tecing thar himfelte 1s ſo deſirous there- 
of, that he iseven mad withal, and fareth after a furious manner to attain thereto; inſomuch,as not 
only he diſavoweth his own maſters and reachers,conteſteth againſt * Democrates (whoſe opinions 
and doitines he ſtealeth word for word) uponcertain ſyllables and nice points, maintaining that 
therenever was any wile man nor learned Clerk, ſetting him(elfe and his diſcipies ahde: burallo, 
which moreis, he hath been ſo impudent, as to ſay and write ; that Colotes adored him as aged, 
rouching his knees full devoutly, when he heard him diſcourſe of natural cauſes ; and that hisbro- 
ther Neocles affirmed and gaveout even from his infancy; that Epicuras had never his like or fellow 
for wiſedome and knowledge; as alſo, that his mother was happie and bleſſed for bearing in her 
womb ſuch a number of Aromes, that is to ſay, indiviſible ſmall bodies, who concurring alltoge- 
ther framed and formed ſo skilful a perſonage.Ts not this all one with that which Callicratides ſome- 
time ſaid of Coon: That hecommitred adultery with the ſea ; even ſo a man may ſay that Epicurm 
ſecrerly by ſtealth and ſhametully) made lore unto Glory, and went aboutto ſollicr, yeaforceher 
by x fr by not being able to win and enjoy her openly ; whereupon he became paſſiopate and 
love-fick: forlike as a mans body in time of famine, for that it hath nofood and nouriſhment 0: 
therwiſe, is conſtrained even againſt nature, to feed upon the own ſubſtance ;evenſo ambition and 
thirſt afterglory, doth the like hurt unto the ſoules of ambitious perſons ; for being ready todie for 
thuſt of glory, and ſeeing they cannor haveir otherwiſe, enforced they areto praiſe rhemſcves, But 
they that be thus paſſionately affe&ed with deſire of praiſe and honour,confeſſenot they manifeſtly, 
that they reje&, forgo and negle& great pleaſures and delights: when rhrough their feeble, lazy and 
baſe minds, they flie from publick offices of State; forbear the management of affairs, and regard not 
the favours of Kinzs and following ofgreat perſons ; from whence Democritesſaith ; there accrue 
untoman manyornaments to grace & commend this life?For Epicurs ſhall never be able tO ou 
the world beleeve, thar (eſteeming ſo much as he did and making ſo great account of Neoctes d 
brothers teſtimony or the adoration of Colotes) he won!d not have been ready to have leapt 0e.9 
hisskin, and gone beſides himlelfe for joy, if he had been received by the Greeksat theſoiemnr'] 
of the Olympiack Games, with joyous acclamations and clapping cf hands: nay,he would cnt 8 
have ſhewedthat gladnefſe and contentment of heart vyith open mouth; he would have been aio 
and flowen abroad, as the Poet Sophocles faith: | 

Like to the Down, which being light aud ſoft 


From thiſtle old, the wind dth mount aloft And 


- 
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And if it be a gractous and acceptable thing, fora man to brute that hehath a good name;ir follow- 
eth conſequent|y, that grievous 1t1s to be in anill name: and what is more infamous and odious, 
then to be friendlefle, to want employment, to be infeRted with Atheiſm and impiety. tolive looſe- 
ly and abandoned to lults and plealures ; finally, ro be negle&ed and condemned? and verily ({ec- 
cing themſelves afide)chereis no man living, bur he thinkerh allcheſe qualities and attributesto a- 
oree fitly unto this lect of cheirs, True(willlome man ſay) bur rhey have the greater wrong,” Well, 
the queltion now, 15 DODW hat 1s thetruth , but what n the common opinion that the world hath of 
chem :and to this purpole I mean not to cite the publick decreesand aQts of Cities, nor to alledge 
the defamatory books written againſt them : tor that were roo odious : bur if the Oracles, if divi- 
nation, if the przel. lence and prov idence of the gods, it rhe natural love and afteRtionare kindneſle 
of parents to ther children 1t the managing of politick affairs, if the conduct ofarmies, if magiſtracy 
and rule in Common-wea!th, be matters honourableand glorious, then it mult needs be,tharthey 
who affirm: That notravel oughr to be made for the ſafety of Greece, bur that we are to eat and 
drink. ſo as the belly may be plealed,and receive noharm and diſcontentment,ſhould be infamous, 
and reputed for wicked perſons: and iuch as are fo taken, mult needs be odious and 1n great diſ- 
oxace,if ſo be they hold honour, good name and reputation, to be things pleaſant and deie&table, 
When Theo had made an end ot this ſpeech,thought good it was to give over walking : and 
when (as our culi ome and manner was) we were {et down upon the ſeats, we reſted aprety while 
in t:lence,ruminating (as it were Jand pondering that which had been delivered, bur long this was 
nor:forZeux1ppus thinking upon that which had been (aid: And who(quoth he)ſhal go through with 
' thatwhich remaineth behind,confidering that me thinks we are not as yet.come to a full point and 
final concluſion? for feeing that erewhile he hath made mention bythe way of Divination, and 
likewiſeput us in mind of Divine providence, two main points,I may rellyou whereupon theſe men 
do greatly ſtand, and which by their ſaying yeeld themnocthe leaſt pleature, contentment, repoſe 
of ſpirit, and aflurance 1n this lite : * therefore I hold it neceflary char {ſomewhat were ſaid as touch- , To wie: 
ing the ſame, Then 4riſtodemns taking the matter in hand: As for the pleaſure (quorh he) which ;j, denying 
- theypretendinthis caſe, me chinks (by allin manner that hath been ſpoken) thar if their reaſons bothtbe 
; ſhould gofor currant, and bring that about which they purpoſe and intend, well may they free and one andthe 
: deliver their ſpirit of (I wot-not what) fear ofthe gods, anda certain ſuperſtition: bur ſurely o.her. 
they imprint no joy,nor miniſter any comfort and contentment to their minds at all,in any regard 
of the 90ds: for to be troubled with no dread of the gods,\norcomforted by any hope from them, 
| wotketh thiseffe&, and maketh them ſo affeted rowards the gods, as we areto the fiſhes of the 
* HyrcanSea, expecting neither goodnefle nor harm from them. . But if we mult addeſomewhar more 
to that which hath been ſaid already: thus much I cake ic we may be bold to fer down,: as recei- 
vedandgranted by them : Firlt and foremoſt, that they impugne chem mightily, who conde 
and takeawayall heavineſſe, ſorrow, weeping, fighs, and lamentations for the death of friends: 
and they affirm, thar this indolence tending to a kind ofimpoſhbilicy. proceederh irom another e- 
vi}, eater and worlethen it, to wit,cruel inhumanity, orelfe anontragions and furiousdefire of 
rain-glory and oftentation: and therefore they hold ir better to ſuffer a little ſorrow, andto grieve 
:moderately. ſoa man runnot all to tears and marre his,eyes with weeping, nor ſhew all manner 
- of paſſionsas ſome do by their deeds and writings, becaule they would be thought afteCtionate and 
hearty lovers oftheir friends, and withab of a gentle and'tender nature: For thus much hath Epj- 
carus delivered in many of his books, and namely 1n his letters where he maketh mention of the 
death of Heyeſanax, writing unto Doſitheusrhe'Father,and Pyrſos the Brother ofthe man departed: 
For long it 1s not ſince by fortnre thoſelertters of his came to my hands, which L peruted, andin 
imitating their manner of arguing, I fay : That Atheiſm and impiery is no lefle hn, then the cruelty 
or vainand arrogant oftentation aboveſaid ; unto which npreeſWiey would induce us with their 
perſwaſions, who take from God both favour and alſo anger : For better it were, that rothe.opi- 
nionand beliefe which we have of the gods, there were adjoined and ingraffed an afte&ion, mixed 
and compoſed of reverence and fear, then in flying therefro, to leave unto our lelves neither hope 
nor pleaſure, no affurance in proſperity, ne yetrecourſe unto the goodnefle of the gods invimeof 
adverſity: Trueit is, that we ought to rid away from the opinion that we have of the gods, all 
luperftition, itirbe poſſible, as well asfrom oureyesall gammy andglutinous matter, offending 
. thefght; burif this may notbe, weare not therefore to cut away quite, or to put outthe eyes 
Clean of thatfaith and belieſe, which men for the moſt part have of rhe gods; and this is not a ſe- 
vere, fearful and auſterecconceit as theſe imagine, who traduce and lander divine providence, tg 
make it odions and terrible, as folk do by little children, whom they uſe toi{care with the fan- 
talticalil)ufion, Empyſce as if it were ſome infernal fury, orcragical vengeance ſeizing vpon.theme 
ut ſome few men there be; who in thar ſort do fear God, asthatirtis better apd more expedient 
for them ſo todo, then otherwiſe not ro (and.in awe ofhim: for in dreading him as agratious 
and propitions Lord unto thegood, and an enemy unto the wicked, by- this one kinde of feare 
which maketh them that they have no need at all of many orhers, rhey are delivered irom-thoſe 
baits which many times allure and entice mento evil ; and thus keeping vice ſhorr, and nor giving 
t head, but holding icneer 1nto them, and within their reach , that it cannot eſcape and. ger 
from them, they be leſſe tormented then thoſe who be ſo hardy as ro employ theſame, and dare pur 
;UWpraiiſe, bur ſoon after,-fall inco fearful firs, and repent rhemlelves: But as fon: ing the 
| ipohtion 
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conceitforthe moſt part 3 howbeit not very wicked, nor {tark naught: true itis, that as Ra 
with the reverence and honourthar they bear unto the gods, there is intermingled a certaintrem. 
bling fear, which properly 1s called tuperſtition : fo hkewile there is an infivice deal more of 0004 
hope and true joy ,which cauſerh them to pray unto the gods continvallyfor their own good eate- 
and for happy lucceſle intheir affairs, and they receive all proſperity as lentunto them from heare; 
above, which appeareth-evident]y by moi notable and fignificant arguments: for lurely no exerciſe; 
recreate ns more, then thoſe of religion anddevotion in thetemples of the gods: no times andiza. 
ſons ate more joyous, then ſolemn feaſts in their honour: no actions, no highs, moredelightand 
joy our hearts, then thoſe which we do and ſee our ſelves, either {inging and dancing ſolemulyin 
the preſence of the gods, or being aſſiſtant at their ſacrifices, or the ceremonious myRteries of dixine 
ſervice, ſor atſnch times our ſoul 1s nothing ſad, caſt down, or melancholick, as if ſhe hadtodetle 
with fome terrible tyrants, orbloudy butchers : where good reaſon were, that ſhe ſhould be heavy 
and dejedted: bur look where ſhethinkerh and is perſwaded moſt that God is preſent, inthat ylzce 
eſpecially, ſhe caſterh behind her all anguiſhes, agonies, ſorrows. fears, and anxieties : there ſay ſhe 
oiveth her ſeifeto all manner of joys even ro drink wine moſt liberally, to play, diſport, laugh, and 
be merry : Asthe Poerſaid in loveand wanton matters, | 
| Both gray-heards old and ared trot 
when they the ſports rem:mler, 
Of lovely Venus, leap for joy, 
IG 1 70 CAYES their heart excomber, 
So verily in theſe ſolemn pomps, proceſſions and ſacrifices, not only the aged husband and the old 
wife, the poor man that liveth in low andprivate eſtate, bur allo 
T he fat leg'd wench well underlaid 
Which to the mill beſtirs full yerne, 
Her good roundſtumps, and well app id 
? o grind her priſt, doth turn the quernz, | 
the honſhold hines and ſervants, and the mercenary day. labourers, who ger their living by the 
{wear of their brows, do altogether leap for mirth and joy of heart :- Kirgs and Princeskeep great 
cheer in their royal Courts, and make certainroyal and publick fealts for all commers: bur thoſe 
which they hold in the fatred Temples; at ſacrifices and folemnities of the gods, performed with fra- 
orantperfumes and cdoriforous incenſe : where it ſeemeth tharmen approach ncereſt unto the ma- 
jetty of the gods, and think they even touch them, ;and be converſant with them in all hononr and 
reverence: iuch feaſts (I ſay) yeeld amore rare joy and hngular delectation, then any other : whete- 
of he hath nopart at all whodenyetlrthe providence of God : for it is not the abundance and plen- 
ty of wine there drunk, northe ſtore. of roaſt and ſodden meat there eaten, which yeeldeth joy 
and contentment at inch ſolemnfeaſts: but the aſiured hope and full perſwaſion that God isthere 
preſent, propitions. favourable and gracious ; and that he-accepteth in good part the honour and 
{ervice done unto him, For ſome feaſts. and ſacrifices there be, where there is no mulick ar all of 
flutes and haut-boies, ne yet any chaplets apd garlands of flowers uted ar all ; bur a facrifice. where 
no god 1s preſent, hike as a temple withont a ſacredfeatt or, holy banquer, js * profare, unfeſtival, 
impions, 1rreligious. and withour divinennſpiration and devotion; and ro ſveak better, wholly 
diſpleaſant and odions to himſelf rhar offereth it 35 for that he counterſeiterh by hypecribe. prayets 
and adorations, only in a ſhew and otherwiſe thenhe meanerh, for fear of themulritude, and pro- 
nounceth words cleancontrary unto the opinions which he holdeth in Philoſophy : when he facti- 
ficeth, he ſtandeth bythe Prieſt as he would by a Cook or Butcher, who cuttcth the throat of 2 
ſheep; and after he hath ſacrificed, hegoes his way home, ſaying thus to himſelfe: Ihave facrificed 
a ſheepas men ordinari.y do unto the gods, who have no careand regard of me. For ſo itisthat E- 
picuray teacherh his icholars, to ſera good conmenance of the matter; and neither to envy nor 10- 
cyr the hatred ofthe common ſorr, when they are diſpoſed to be merry, but ſeeming others 1n pra- 
Ctiſe, and themſelves inwardly. in being diipleaſed with things done: for according as Exenus ſaith; 
647 FOR ' What things are done perforce by us, NE, 
MOHR  Diſpl-aſat be and od ous, ] kts 
. Herevpnn iris, that theythemſelves do fay and hold: That ſuperſtitionsperſonsare preſent at ſacti- 
fices andreligious ceremonies, not for any: joy or pleaſure they take there, bur upon a fearthatthey 
have 3 and'verily, herein no difference is between-themand ſuperſtitious folk, in caſe it beſo, that 
rheydo the ſ2me things for fear ofthe world, which the other do for fear ofthe gods; nay rather 
they bein a worle condition then thoſe; in that they have not ſo much }:ope of goodas they, Vu 
only ftand always'indread and be'trovbled in mind. lef they ſhould: be dereted and diſcovered, 
for abifing and deceiving the world by their councerfeit hypocriſie ; in regard of which fears chey 
hive themſelves written books and treatiſes of the gods aid of deity, ſo compoſed) that rhey be full 
of arbignicies: and nothing is thereinſonndly or.cleatlydelivered, they.do ſo mask;. diſguiſe an 
covetrhemſelres3 andall rocloak and hide the opinions which indeed they hold, doubring the f1- 
ry ofthe people.”Thiis much concerning two ſorts of men, to wit; the wicked and the {mple or 
commonmultitidet how therefore let ns conſider of athird kind, ſuch as be of the beſt mark, men 
of y6fth 2nd honowr, moſt devourand-religious indeed 3 namely, what ſincere and pure A 
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they have, by reaſon of the perſwaſion that they hold of G od ; beleeving firmly, that hes the ru- 
Jer and director of all oood perſons , the author and father from whom proceed all things oood and 
honeſt ; and £Þar 1t 15 Not lawful ro ay or beicere, that hedoth evil, no more then to be perſwaded 
that he ſuffe.eth evil: for good he Is by nature 5 and look whatloerer is 000d, conceiveth noenvy 
to any41s fearful of none, neither 15 it moved with angeror hatred of ought : for like as hear can- 
not coole a (NINg, but always naturally maketh it hot; ſo chat which is good cannot hurt or do il], 
Now.anger and favour be far remote one from the other ; ſo is choler and bittergall much different 
om mildnefle and benevolence ; as alſo maliceand frowardnefſeare vppolite unto bounty, meek- 
refſe, and humanity 3 for thar the one ſorr ariſeth from vertue andpuiſlance ; the other from weak- 


neſſe and vice. Now are we net to chiok that the divine power is given tobe wrathtul and oraci- - 


ons alike ; but to believe rather, that the propernarure of Gods always to be helpful and benefi- 
Gal 3 whereas tobe angry and ro doe harm, 1s norſo natural; bot.char mighty Jupirer in Heaven, 
he deſcended from thence firſt down to, the earth, to dipole and ordain all things: after him, other 
oods. of whom the one is ſurnamed, The Giver ; another, Mild and Bounteous ; a third,Protecor, 
*r Defender: as tor Apollo, as Pindars ſaith : | | 

Who doth in winged chariot flic, 

Amid the lars in zzare skye, 

To every manin his affaire, 


Reputed is moſt debonaire, 


Now as Diogenes was wont to ſay, alithings are Gods, and likewiie among' friends,. all things are 


common,and good men are Gods friends: even {o,impoſſible it is, that either he who is devout and 
a lover of God, ſhould not be withal happy ; or thar a vertuous', temperate, and jn{t man ſhould 


norlikewiſe be devour and religious, Think ye then, that theſe who deny the government of Gods. 


providence, need other puniſhment, or be nor puniſhed ſufficienly for their impiery, in that they 
cut themlelvesfromſo great joy and pleaſure as wefind inour ſelves, we (Ifay) who arethns well 
oiven, and religiouſly afle&ted roward God ? The greateſt joy that Epicurus ttood npon and bare 
himſelfe to boidly, were Merrodorws, Polyenni, Ariſtobulus and ſuch ; and thoſe .he was always em- 
ployed abour, either in cnring and tending them when rheyawere ſick, or in bewailing them after 
they were dead : whereas Lycurgus was honoured even by the Propherefle Pyrhia inthele tearms: 

A man whom Jupiter did love, | 

And all the heavealy Saints abowe, 
As for Socrates, Who had a familiar ſpirit about him, whom he imagined to ſpeak and reaſon friend- 
ly with him, even of kindnefſe and good will: and P:ydars-likewite, who heard god Pax chant one 
of thoſe Canticles which himſelfe had compoſed.” think we that they took imall pleaſureand con- 
rentment of heart thereby ? Or what may we judge of Phormio, when he lodged in his houſe, Ca- 
for and Pollax 3 or of Sophocles, for entertaining of eAſcalipias, as both himſelfe was perſwaded, 


and as others beleeved, tor the manifett apparitions preſented unto them?It were not amiſle and be- 


fide the purpoſe, to rehearſe in this place whar a faith and beleefe in the gods, Heromogenes had, 
andthatin thoſe very words and tearms which heſetteth down himlelte : The gods (quoth he) who 
know all things and likewite can do all, are ſo friend;y nnto me, that for tne care they have of my 
perſon and affairs. are never ignorant day ornight. either otthat ation which I purpole to do, or 
of that way which I intend to goe: and forthat they foreſee the iflue and event of whatſoever I 
enterprize and undertake ; they advertiſe me thereof beforehand by prelage ot ofles,voices,dreams, 
avouries and bird-fiights, which they ſend as meſſengers to me of purpoie. Moreover , meer 1t is, 
that we ſhonld have this opinion of the gods. that whatſoever proceedeth from them is good: bur 
when weare perſwaded that the goods which we receive from them, be ſent uncous. upon ſpecial 
favour and orace,this is a wonderful contentmentro the mind,this workerh much confiden.e,bree- 
deth a marvellous courage.andinward joy,which ſeemerh as it were to ſmile upon good men: wher- 
as they who are other wife minded and diſpoſed, hinder themſelves of that which 15 moſt ſweerin 
proſperity. and leave no refuge or retiring place in time of adverſity ; ior when any misfortune 
hgbreth upon them, no other haven or retrait have they then the diſſolution or ſeparation of bo- 
dy and ſoul:nothing I ſay bur the depriving of all ſenſe:as if ina ſtorm or tempeſt at ſea.a man ſhould 
come and ſay forthe better comfort and aflurance ofthe paſſengers, rhat neitherthe Ship had a Pi- 


lor, northe lucky fire-lghrs (Caſtor and Pollux) appeared to allay the (urging waves, or till the 


boilterous and violent winds, and yer for all that,there was no harm toward, becauſe forſoorh the 
ſhip ſhould ſoon fink and be ſwallowed up of the lea, or that ſhe would quickly turn aſide, or run 
upon lome rock for tobe'Þ-lir and broken in pieces : for theſe be the proper reaſons which Epicu- 
rus uſerh in grievous maladies and extream perils: hopeſt thou for 2ny good ar Gods hand with all 
thy rei110n? thou art mh deceived: for theeſſence and nature of God being happy and immor- 
tal, is neithergiven to anger, nor yer inclined co pity : Doſt thon imagine a berrer ſtate or conditi- 
on afrerthy death, then thou haſt in thy life? ſurely chou doteſt, and art mightily beguiled, for thar 
which is once diflolved. loſerh preſently all manner offenſe: and if it be ſenſelefſe, what is thatto 
us? 1troucheth notus, whether it be good or ill, Bur hear you (my good friend :) How,isit that 
you exhort metoear. ro drink, and makegood cheer? Marry becaule the tempeſt is ſo big, rhat 


, of neceſſity ſhipwrack muſt ſoon enſue, and the extream peril at hand will quickly bring 
thee to thy death : and yet the poor paſſenger (after that the ſhip 1s broken all to pieces, 
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| all her adverſities and miſeries, is to periſh for ever, to corrupt and come 
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orthathe'is flung or fallen our of it) beareth himlelfe upon ſomelictle hope, that he ſhall (by 0, 
good fortune or other) reach unto the ſhore and ſwimtoland ; whereas by thele meng Philoſoph 
there is no evakonfor the ſoule : | | | } 
To any place without the ſea 
with frothing fome all hoar andgray, 
For that immediately ſhe 1s diſſolved,periſheth and dieth before the body 


by he body ; inſomuch as ſhe feelerh 
exceſſive joy, by having learned and received this moſt wiſe and divinedo 


ctrine : That the end of 


t e tO NOthIng. But it were 
Cquorh he, caſting his eye upon me) a great folly to ſpeak any more of this matter, (conlideringthar 


Jong fince we have heard you diſcouriein ample manner) againſt thoſe who hold, that the rexſons 
and arguments of Epicurus make us. better diſpoſed and ready to die, then all that Plats hath written 
in his treatiſe concerning the ſoul, What ofthar ? (quoth Zexxippes) ſhail this preſent dilcouric he 
left unperfect and unfiniſhed becaule of ir ? and fear we tO alledge the oracle ot the gods, when we 
diſpute againſt the Epicureans?No (quoth I again in any wiſe,tor according to the jentence of Ey- 
pedocles : A good tale twice a man may tell, 

Hand hear it told as of full well, | 
And therefore we muſt entreat 1heonagaine; for I {nppoſe he was preſent at the (aid diſputarion 
and being (as he is) a young man, he neednot fear thatyoung men will charge him for Oblivion, 
or detauic of memory, Then 7 /co-ſeeming as it he had been forced and overcome by contiraint: 
Welil(quoth he) ſince there is no other remedy, 1 will notdo as you. Ariſtodemns did? you were 
afraid to repeat that which this man had delivered ; bur I will nottick tro make ule ofthatwhich 
you have taid : for in mine opinion you have done very weil, individing meninto three ſorts; the 
firſt, of thoſe, whoare lewd and wicked ; the ſecond of them that be hmple, ignorant, andthe 
common people ; thethird, of ſuch as be wile, honeſt, and of good worth, As forthoſe who be 
wicked and navghty perſons (in tearing the pains and puniſhments propoſed in general unto all) 
they wilibe afraid tocommit any morein, and by this means: nor breaking out, but reliraining 
themſelves, they (hail lizeinmore joy. and with lefſetrouble and diſquiernefſe, For Epicuructhim- 
keth. that there is no other means to divert men.from evildoing, then fear of puniſhment: and 
therefore he thinketh it good policy, to imprint inthem the trights occaſioned by luperltition, to 
masker them with the terrors of heaven andearth, together with feartul earthquakes, deep chinks, 
and openings of the ground, and generally all ſorrs ot ſears and ſuipitions ; that being rercifedthere- 
by, they might live 1n better order, and carry themſeives more modeſtly ; for more expedient it is 
for them, not to commir any heinous fact tor fear of torments which they were to luffer after their 
death, thento tranſgreſfle and break the laws, and thereby, live alltheir life timein danger, andex: 
ceeding perplexity and dittuſt: As rouching the mean people and ignoraurt multitude (to ſay no- 
thing of the fear of that which ſuch men beleeve to be inhell) the hope of eternity, whereofthe 

Poers make {o great promiſes, and the defireto live always (which of all other dehires is themoſt* 
ancient and greatelt) {urpaſſeth in pleaſure and ſweet contentment, allchildiſh fear of hell:inſomach 
as forgoing and long their children. their wives and triends, yet they wiſh rather they ſhould ſtil 
be ſomewhere, and continue (though they endured otherwiſe all manner of pains andcalamities) 
then wholly to be taken out of the univerſal wor.d, and brought to nothing : yea, and willingthey | 
are, and take pleaſure to hear this ſpoken of onethatis dead : How he is departed our of this world 
into another, or gone to God: with other ſuch hke manner of ipeeches, importing. that death isno 
morebur only a change oralteration, but not a total and entire abolition of the ſon], And thus they 
uſe ro ſpeak: 

Then ſhall I call evea there to mind, 
The _ acquaintance of my friend, 
Alio: | 
What (hall I ſy from you to HeGtor bold? 
Or husbaad yours, right deer, wholiv'd ſo old? | 

And hereofproceeded and prevailed thiserror. that men ſnppoled they are well eaſed of their lot- * 
row. and better appayc« d whenthey bave interred with thedead, the arms, weapons, infiruments 
and garments which they were wont touſe ordinarily in their life time : like as x05 buried toge- 
ther with Glaxcas : | 

His Candiot pipes, made of the long-ſhauk bones 
Of 4:pple Door H ind, that lived once. : 
Andifthey be perſwaded, that the dead either defi e or demand any thing, gl:d they are and wil- 
lingto ſend or beſtow the tame upon them, And thvs did 2:14dcr, who burnt in the funeral fire 
together with his wife. her apparel, habiliments, ard je-vels, io: that chow; ſhecalled for them, 
and complained that ſhe lay acold. And ſuch as theſe ate rot oreat'y afraid of avy judge ea 
of Aſcal.:phas. or of the river Acheron: confidering thottbey artribute inco them don es, cheattl- 
cal plaies,;and all kinde of mnſick, as if they rooke de!ighr and plezfore therein: and yet there 1s 
not one of them all.bt 1s ready to quake for fear. to ſee thar face of dean fo rerribie,'o unpleaſants 
ſo glum and grizly. deprived of all ſenſe, and grown to Ob'ivion and fer or nce of all chings? they 
tremble for very hotrour, when they hear any oftheſe words: He is dead- he is periſhed, he 15g0De) 


and no more to be ſeen : grievouſly diſpleaſed and offerded they be, when thele and ſuch ike ipec- 
Ches areg1ven ont: h within 
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Within the earth as deep as trees do ſtand, 
Hw hapſh:.ll be to rot and turn to ſand: 
No feaſts heſhall frequent nor hear the lute 
And harp, ne yet the ſound of pleaſant flute, 
Again 

When = the ghoſt of man from corps is fled 
And paſsd the ranks of teeth ſet thick in head ; 
All means to catch andfetch her are but vain, 
" No hope there ts of her retura again, 
But they kill them ſtone dead, who tay thus unto them, 

We mortal men have been once bory for all, 
No ſecond birth we are for to cxpett, 
VVe muſt not look for life that is eterral, 
Such thoughts, cs dreams, we ought for to rejett, 


For, cating and confidering withthemſfelves, that this preſent life is a ſmall matter, or rather in- 


deedarhing of nought, incompariſon of eternity 3 they regard itnot, nor make any aCCount Io en- 
joy the benefit thereof 3 whereupon they neglect all vertue and the honourable exploits of action, 
as being urretly diſcouraged and diſ-ontented in themſelves, for the ſhortneſſe of their life ſoun- 
certain and without aflurance 3 and in one word, becauſe they take themſelves nnfit and naw orthy 
ropertormany greatthung, For, to ſay that adead man is deprived of all tenſe, becauſe (having been 
before compounded) that compoſition is now brokenand diffolved : togive ovr alſo, that a thing 
once diſſolved, hath no Being ar all ; and in that regard toucherhus not: howſoever they ſeem to 
be eoodly realons, yet they r1d us notirom thetear of death, bur contrariwite, they do more con- 
frm andenforce the ſame : for thisis it indeed which nature abtorcerh, when it ſhallbeſaid,accor- 
ding to the Poet Homers words : 
But as for you both, all aud ſome, | 
Son may you earth and water become, 

meaning thereby, the reſolution ofthe foul into a thing chat hath neither intelligence nor any ſenſe 
acall , which Epicurz holding to be a diſſipation thereof into (1 wot not what) emprineſſe, or 
voidneſſe and {mali indivitible bodies. which he termeth 4romy.by that means cutteth off(fomuch 
the rather) all hope ofimmorrality ; for which (1 dare well ſay) that all folk living, men and women 
both, would willingly be bittenquite thorovw and gnawen by the Hell-Dog Cerberas, or carry wa= 
ter away in veſſels iull of holes in the bottom, like as the Dazaides did, fo they might. only have a 
Being, and not periſh utteriy for ever, and be reduced ro nothing. And yer verily, there be norma- 
ny men who fear thele matters, taking them to be Poerical fiftions andralesdeviicd for pleaſure, or 
ratherbng-bears that mothers and nuries uſe to fright their children with 3 and even they alſo who 
Rand in fear of them, ate provided of certain ceremonies and expiatory purgations, to help them- 
ſelves withal: by which (if they be once cleanied and purified) they are of opinion, that they ſhall 
90 into another world to places of pleaſure, where there is nothing bur playing and dancing Conti- 


nually among thoſe who have the air clear, the wind mild and pure. the light. oracious, and their | 


voice intelligible : whereas the p-ivation of hife troubleth both young and old ; tor we all (even e- 
very one of us) are fick for love, and exceeding deſirous 

To ſee the beauty of ſuns light, 

VVhich os the earth doth ſhize ſo &right, 
as Ewripides ſaith: neither willing are we, but much dijpleaſed to hear this; 

Aad as he ſpike, that great immortal eye 

Which giveth light throughont the fabrick wide 

Of this ronud world, made hoſte and f.ſt did hie 

With chariot ſwift, clean out of 1ght to ride, 
Thustogether with the perſwation and opinion of immortality, they bereave the common people 
of the greateſt and ſweereſt hopes they have. Whar think we chen of thoſe men who are of the ber- 
ter ſort. and {ach as have lived july and devourly in this life ? Surely, they look forno evil atall in 
another world. but hope and expett there the greateſt and moſt heavenly bleſſings thar be : for firſt 
and foremoſt, champions or ranners in arace. are nevercrowned io long asthey be in combar or in 
tneir courſe bur after the combat ended and the viRtory atchieved ; even ſo when theſe perſons 
we perſwaded that rheprize of the victory inthis world is due unto them after the courſe of this 
fe, wonderful it is, and ir cannot be ſpoken how great contentment chey find in their hearts for 
meprivity and conſcience of their vertne. and for thoſe hopes which aſſure them: thatthey one day 
ſhall eethoſe (who now abuſerheir ood gifts infolently, whocommir outrage by the meanes of 
their michr, riches, and auth ority. and who ſcorn and fooliſhly mock ſnch as are berrer chen 
themſelves ) pay tor their deſerts , and ſuffer worthily for their pride and infolency. And foraſ- 
much as rever any of them who are enamoured of learning, could ſatisfe (to thetuil) his deſire, as 
tonchingthe knowledge of thetruth, and the « ontemplarion of the univerſa] nature of this world 3 
for that indeed rhey ſeeas it were throvgh a dark cloud and athickmiſt ; to wit,by the Organs and 
Infiruments of this body, and have no other uſe of reaſon, bur as it is charged with the humours 


ofthe fielb, weake alſo and troubled, yea, and wonderfully hindered ; rherefore having an W4) 
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ard regard always upward, and endeavouring to flie forth ot the body (as abirdthar ak 


ſightand mounteth up aloft, that the may getinto another lghrſome place of greater Capacir 
they labour to make their ſoul light, and to diſcharge her of all grofle paſſions and earthly afeQiong, 
ſach as be baſe and tranſitory, and that by themeans of their ſtudy in Philoſophy. which th 0 
for anexerciſe and meditation of death, And verily for my parc, 1 eſteem deatha good thine fe! : : 
fe& and conſummate inregard of the ſoul which then ſball livea life indeed ſouud and certain w 
I ſuppoſe the life here 1s not a lnb{:ftent and aflured rhing of it ielfe, bur reiemblerh rather the Frn 
illut:ons of fomedreams. And if it be to (as Epicuras faith :) Thar the remembrance and Fenewino 
acquaintance of af. iend departed our of rhis life is every way a pleaſant thing 3 a man may even now 
con! der and know {ufficiently,of what joy theſe Epicureans deprive themſicives,who imagineother. 
whiles in their dreams3that they receive and entertain, yea,and tollow afterto embrace there: ha 
dows, vifions,apparitions, & ghoſts of their friends who are dead.and yer they have neither unger. 
4anding nor ſerie at all; & mean while they dilappoint themſelvs of the expeSation toconverſe One 
day indeed with their deer :athicr and tender mother.and to ſeethcirbeloved,and honeſt wives;,nd 
are defiitnte of all ſuch hope oi to amiable company and ſweer ſociety, as they have, who ate ofthe 
ſame opinion, that Pythagoyas, Pluto, and Homer were.as touching the nature of theſoul, Ceres I 
am verily perſwaded, that Homer (covertly and as it were by the way)ſhewed, whar mannerst;f. 
feQtion theirs is in this point, when he cafleth and projecteth amid thepreſs ofthoſe that were. 
fghting. the image of eArcas, as it he were dead indeed 3 buc pretently atter, he exhibiteth him 
marching alive, ſafe and ſound : 
And when his friends ſaw hizs ſo vigorons 
And whole f limbs, and with neart generons, 
Tobattelpr.ſt, whom earjt they took for d-ad, 
T hey leap: for joy, and ban ſh d all dread, 
leaving therefore the foreiaid image and ſhew offim, they ranged all avont him, Let us likewiſe 
(ſeeing that reaſon pro-eth and ſheweth unto vs, that a man inay in very truth conterſe withthote 
that are departed ; thor lovers and triends may tonch,handle, and keep company one withanother, 
having their pertect ienle:) be of good <heer and ſhun thoſe, who cannot beleeve io mnch, nor te- 
jet and calt behind, al ſnch fantatti_al images, and outward barks and rinds only. in which they do 
all their lite rime noting ciſe bur grieve and lament in vain, Moreover, they that think the end 
of this lite to be the beginning of another that is better 3 if they lived p.caiantly in this world, bet- 
rer contented they are to die, forthat they look tor to enjoy ab<trer ciiate in :nother ; anditthings 
went not totheir mind here. yet are they not much diicontented, in regard of the hopes whichthey 
have of the future de.zzhts and pleaſures behind: and theſe work in them in. incrediv.e joyes and 
expectance3 that they put out and aboliſh all dele&s and offen-es whatſoever ; theſe drown(I fy) 
and overcome ail dif ontentments otherwite of the mind, which by thar meane; bearerh gently, 
and endvreth with patience what ac idents toever befal inrhe way, or rather in a ſhort divertice 
or turning ofthe way: wicreas contrariwile (to thole who belive, that our life here 1s ended 
and diſio;ved ina certaine deprivation of allſenie) death (becauſc it bringerh no alteration otmi- 
ſeries) is dolorons as wellto them of the one fortune as the other ; bur mn:h mcre unto thoſe 
whoarc happy in this preſent ſe, then unto {uch as are miſerabie; tor thar as it cutteth rhele ſhort 
of ail hope of better eliate ;,{0 trom rhoſe it taketh awaya certainty of g00d, which was theirpre- 
ſent joy{u! iife: And like as many medicinable ard purgative drugs (whi.h arc neither good nor 
pleatant to the f{omach, howheit 1n ſome reſpect neceſlary, howſoever they cate and cure the 
ſick) doc 2reat hurt, ard offend the bodies of {uch as be in health ; even fo the doctrine of Epict- 
745 unto thoſe who arc iofortunate and live miſerably in this world, promiſerh an iflue one oftheir 
miſeries, and the ſame nothire happy, to wit, a final end, ard roral diflo!ution of theirſoul: And 
as for thoſe who arc prudent, wiic, and lire in abundance of all cood things it impeacherh and 
hindereth altogether their alacrity and contentment cf ipirit, in bringing and rurning them from 
an happy lifeto no life at all. from a bleſſed eftate to no ettate or being whatſoever, For firlt and 
foremolt this is certaine : That the very apprehenſion of the lofle of g00ds. affliterh and vexeth” 
a mana» mnch, aseither an aflured expeRtance, or a preſent enjoying and fruition thereot rejoy- 
ceth his heart: yet would they bear us in hand, th-r the cogiration of rhis final diffolution and 
perdition into nothing, !eaveth vnto men a moſt aſſured and pleaſant good, to wit the retutationor 
putting by ot a certain fearful donbr and 1u{pition of infinite and endleſſe miteries : andrhis, ſ1ytheys 
doth the doarine of Epicarn: efic, in aboliſhing the fearofdeath, and teaching that the ioule1s 
ntcerly diflolved, Now if this be a {ingular and molt ſweer content (as they fay it's) to be delivet- 
ed from the fear and expeRation of calamitiesand miſeries withoutend, how can 1t otherywilebee 
but i, klome and grievous, ro bedeprived ofthe hope of joyes {empiternal, and to loſe that {1- 
pream and ſoveralyn fclicity ? Thus you fecit is good neither for the one northe orher, but this, 
Not-beirg, is natura/ly an enemy, and quite contrary unto all that have Being! And as for thoſe 
whom the milery of death ſeemethro deliverfrom the milerics of life, a poore and cold comfort 
they have (God wort)otthat infenitbility, as ifthey had an evaſion and eſcaped thereby ; and on 
the other (ide, thoſe who lived in all proſperity, and afterwards came of a ſndden to change rhat 
fate into nothing : me thinks I ſee very plainly, chat theſetarry fora fe:r\u] and rerrible end of 
their race, Which thus ſhall cauſe their feliciry to ceaſe 3 for nature abhorrerhnor pR__ 
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of ſenſe, as the beginning of another eſtate and being, bur isafraid of it becauſe itis the privation of 
thoſe 000d th109S Which are prelent, For ro ſay : That the thing which colteth us the lotle of all thar 
we have, roucherh us not 1s a very abturd ſpeech, con{idering, that this very cogitation and appre- 
henſion thereof concerneth us much already : for this inſenſibilty doth not atfliet and trouble rhole 
who have no MOIC Being, bur {uch as yer are, namely, when they come to caſt their account,what 
detriment ard lofle they receive by being nomore, and that by death they ſhall be reduced co no- 
thing :for it is not tne three-headed-hellhound Cerberys, nor the river of tears and weeping, Cocy- 
14s, which cauſethe tear of death to be infinite and interminable: bur it is that menacing intimati- 
on of Nullity of Not-beivg, and of the impoſſibility co returnagain into a {tate ot Being, after men 
once are gone and departed ont of this lite ; torthere 15 no ſecond nativity nor regeneration. but 
char Not-being mult of neceſtty remain tor ever, accordivg to the doctrine ot Epicurgs: tor if there 
be no end at all of Non-eflence, bur the lame continue infivite and immutable, there will be found 
likewiſe an eternal and endlefle miſery inthat privation of all good things, by a certain inſenhbility, 
which never ſhal have end, In which point Herodotus ſeemeth yer to have dealt more wiſely,when he 
ſaith : Thar God having g11en a taſte of tweet erernity, ſeemeth envious 1n thar behalte. cipe.ially 
tothole who are reputed happy 1n this worid ; unto whom that pleaſure was nothing elſe bur a 
bait to procure dolor. namely, when they have a talle of choſethings which they mult foregoe : tor 
what joy. what contentment and fruition of pleaſure 1sthereio great, bnt this conceit and imagi- 
nacionof the ſoul (tailing continually as ir were intoa valt ſea of this infinition) is not able to quell 
and chaſe awayzelpe: ally in thoſe who repoſe all goodneſs and beatitude in pleaſure ? And if it bee: 
true as Epicurus (aith : That rodie 1n pain, is a thing incident to molt men: then ſurely there isno 
mean at alltomitigate or allay the fear of death, ſeeing it haleth us even by griefe and anguiſh to 
the loſſe of a ſoveraign good: and yet his ſeEtaries would ſeem to urge and enforce this point main-- 
ly, to wit, inmaking men beleeve that 1t 15a good thing to eſcape and avoid e\ il:and yet torſooth, 
that they ſhou:d nor think it evil, to be deprived of good, They confeſle plainly, that indeath-there 
is no joy nor hong 211, bur what pleaſure and ſweetnefle ſoever we had, 1s thereby and then cur 
off : whereas confMwiſe, evenin that tyme, thole who believetheir ſouls ro be immortal and in- 
corruptible, look to have and enjoy the oreateſt and moſt divine bleſſings: and for certain great re- 
' volutions of yeers, to converte 1n all Wppineſs and felicity, ſomerime uponthe earth, otherwhiles 
inheaver, untilinthat general reſoiution oftheuniverſal world they come to burn together with 
Sunand Moon, in a ſpiritual and intelle&ual fire, | 
This ſpacious place of 'o many and ſo great joyes,Epicyrns cutteth off and aboliſheth clean,inthat 
he anulleth all hopes that we ough« to havein the aid and favour of rhe gods: whereby bothin con- 
' templative fe he extinguiſherh the love of knowledge and learning : and alſo inthe active, the de- 
fire of valourous acts of winning honour and glory : rettraining, driving and thruſting nature into a 
narrow room, of a joy which is very ſtrait, ſhort and unpure, to wit, fromthe ſonls delight to a 
fleſhly pleaſure: as if ſhe were not capable of a greater good, thenthe avoidivg of evil. 


| + Whether this common «At, be well ſaid: Live hidden,or ſo live, 
= as no man may know thou liveit. - 


The Summary, | 


Hi precept was fiſt given by Neocles the brother of Epic urus, a: ſaith Suidas : and(as if it had been 

ſome golden ſentence) it went currant ordizarily in the months of all the Eptcureans, who adviſed a 
manthat would lrve happily, wot to intermedale in any publick aff airs of State: but Plutarch conſidering 
well how ill this Empreſsſounded, being taken in that ſe: ſe and conſtruftion which they givennto it, and 
Joreſecing the abſurd and das: gerous conſequences enſuing upon ſuch an opmion, doth nw co fate the ſame 
by ſeven arguments or ſound reaſons,z0 wit, That therein ſet fooliſh Philoſophers diſcover mightily their 
exceſſive ambition : That it is athing diſhoneſt and perillous for a man to retire himſelfe apart from o= 
thers 3 for that if aman be vicions, he ought toſeck abroad for remedy of his malady * if a lover of good- 
nefſe and vertue, he is likewiſe to make dther men love the ſame, Item, That the Epicureans lif : being 
defamed with all ordure a::d wicktd:eſſe, it were great reaſon indeed, that ſuch men ſhould remain hidden 
ard buried in perpetual darkneſſe, Aficr this, he ſheweth that the good proceeding from the life of vertu- 
Ons me is a | fficioat eacouramement for every onero be employed in aff aires: for that there ts nothing 
more miſerablethen an idle life, gud that whichis unprofitable to our neighbours : That life, birth, gene- 
ration, mans ſoul, yea, and man himſelfe wholl y ashe is, teach us by their definitions and properties: That 
we are not ſet inthis world, for to be direftcd by ſuch a precept as this: and in concluſion: That the eſtate 
of our ſouls, afrer they be ſeparate from the body, condemneth and overt hrowet h this doftrine of the Epica- 
reans, andproveth evidently, that they be extream miſerable, both during a»4 after thislife, All theſe 
pe ml es well marked and conſidered, inſtruft and teach them that be of good ralling in the world, and in 
 Pg2er place, toendeavor and ſtrain themſelyesin their ſeveral vocations, to flie an idle life, ſo ford. 
n Tr 3 ' that 
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that they take heed withal, they be not over curious, pragmatical, bufie a-d ſtirring, nor too ready 
ward to medale in thoſe matters which ought to be let alone as they ve 3 for fear leſt whiles 
raſe ard advance themſelves, they fall gack) and become lower then they would, 


and far. | 


th e) Weene to 


Whether this common Mor, be well faid : Live bidden; og. 


So live, as no man may know thou liveſt. 


O how even himſelfe, who was the Author ofthis ſentence,zwould not beunknown bue 
char all the world ſhould underſtand, thet het was who faid-it; ſor expreſly he uctered this 
very ſpeech, to the end that it might nor remain; unknown that he had ſome more under- 
ſtanding then others, deſirous ro wina glory undeſerved and nor due anto him, by divert 
others from glory, and exhortivg them to obſcurity of life, Tlike the man well verily, for this i 
Jult according to the oid verſe: 
I hate him who of wiſedom bearsthe name, | ' 
And to himſelf: cannot perform the ſame. 

Weread that Philoxenus thelon of Eryxz, and G-atho the Sicilian, (two notorions olutrong 
oiven to belly-cheer, and to love their tooth )when they were at a feaſt,nied ro ſnite their noſes h« 
cothe very diſhes and platters with meat beforethem 3 thereby to drive thote in cheirmeſſe, and 
who were ſer at therab.e, from eating with them, and by that means to engorge rhenſeltes, and 
fill rheir bellies alone with the belt viandsſerved up: Sembiably, they who are exceſſiidly andour 
of ail meaſure ambitious, betore others as their con-urrents and corrivals., blame and diſpraiſe olo- 
Ty and hononr, to the end that they alone without any competitors might enjoy the-fame: And 
he:ein they do like nnto Mariners i:tting at the Oare 1n a Boat or Gally; for howtoevertheir ejeis 


rowatd the Poup. yer they labor to tet the Prowtorward, 1n that the lowiiffff the water by te- 


Ciprocation, cauſed by the iiroak of the Oares, coming f6r.ibly back upon thEFoup, might'help 
co drive forward the veiiei z even fo, they thatdehiver ſuch,rules and'ptecepts, - whiles they make 
ſemblant to flyetrom gjory, pur.ue 1t as faſt as they can: fFotherwiſe fit werenot ſo; whatneed 
had he (whoſoever tic was) to give our inch a ſpeech? what meant he eiſero write it, andyhen 
he had writtenit, to puvilth rhe tame unto p»y{leriry ? If I fay he meant to be unk»own t6 men 
Iivirgin his time, who deftired tobe known unto thoſe that came after him? Byrlet us cometothe 
thing it ſelfe: How can it « hute but Fehmply navg hr 7 Lit eſo hiddenquoth he)that no matmay 
perceive that ever you iived ; as ift.c had ſard : Take heed you be not known for a digeet up of Se- 
pulchres, and a deiacer ot the Tombs and Monuments of the de:d: Bur contrariwite, afoul and 
diſhonelt thirg it 15 to li\e 13 iv hforc a: that you ſhowd be wi:ling that wea)l, know not the man- 
ner thereof: Yer would I tor my part ſay ciean contrary : Hidenor thy felle hower er thou do, and 
3f thou halt lived badiy. make thy telfe knuwn © be wiſer, repent +13d amend + ifthou be endved with 
vertue hide it nor neirher be thou an unpr oiitable membgriif vicious .cortinie not obltinate there, 
bur yeeld roccrrection,and admit the .ure ot thy vie ; or r:ther at{lealt wie Sir) make a diftinQiany 
and define who it 1s. to whom you giverhis pre-ept ?.1t he be 1gno.ort. unicarned, wicked, or foo- | 
iſh, thenit isas mnch asf you laid thus : Hide thy Fear &, « loak and corcr thy irene 3 let not 
the Phyſ«1an take norice of thee 3; go and pur thy lelie into ſome dark corner. where no perion may 
have a ſight of thee, or ofthy majadies and paſſic ns go thy way a: de with all thy naughrinels, hick 
as thou art of at) inc orable and mortal difeate 3 co: er thy ſpight on. envy hide thy inper{lition, ſup- 
preſſe and conteale (as it were the diorderly beatines of thine Arteries: rake heed andbeairad 
how you let your Put'e be feit, or bewray your ſelfe ro tho'ewho have the means, and are ableto 
admoniſh correQ; ard heal you. But lorg ago. and in the old world, onr Anceſtors were wont to 
takein hand and cnrc openly in publick p.ace thoſerchat were diſeaſed in body : in thoſedayes, evety 
oye (who had met witli any gocd medi.ine,or known a remedy whereof he h:drhe proof, either 
in himlelic beino tick, 63 'n another cured therehy)would reveale & communicate the {ame unto an-+ 
vther thati.ood in ncea therofardahus th ey ſay. The $kil of Phyſick arifing firit, and growing by &z- 
.perience,bet ame in timz2za noble and ex. cllent Science:And erenſo requiſite it 15 & necefſary.codil- 
cover and lay opentoali men. li. e« thathe diſe:ſed,and the infirmities of the ſoul ro rouch & handle 


them, ard by conſidering the jnclinations of every min, to ſay thus unto one, Subject thouart to 


.anver, ta ke heed therent unto another: Thou ar: eivento jea!onhe and emulation, beware oft, 
dothus and thus; toa third: Artthou amorous and full otlove ? I have beenſo my ſe;f otherwhiles, 
bur 1 repent me thereof. But now adayes it iscle in contrary : in den; ing incloaking -covering. ar 


. . . . . pg S . © . y | 
hiding. men thruk and drive their vices inwardly, and me re decply (till into their le: ret bowe's. 


Now. ifthey be men of worth ard vermous. whomthou« onniclleti to hiderhemſelvs,rhat the wor 

may take no knowicdee of them, it is all one as to ſay unto Ep.mrinondas: Take no Charge of thecon” 
dud of an Army: orto Lycrgur Amuſe nor your head about maxing laws? ond tro hr ſobolns: 
Killno Tyrants : to Prthagorar, Keep no Sr hool, nor teach in any wiſe: to Socrates , ſeeyol dil- 


pure nor. nor ho14 any diſcourſes of Philoſophy : and to your ſelſe Ep'-nras firſt of all: Write not f© 


— . 8 » oO re 
your iriends in Af: enrol and gather no Sonldie:s ont of Egypt :have ro commerce nor neg 114 


, : "LR : . , . © no 
wich them: do nor prote&t and defend as it were with a guard from vilany and violence, 2 pk; 
| - 
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Not well ſaid , Live hidden. 


entlemen of L:mpſ:cum;ſend not your books abroad toall men and womenalike, thereby to ſhew 

our le. ning 5 f£10a-1y, ordain nothing about your Sepuiture, To what rended your publick Tables ? 
what meant cholc Aflemblies that you made of your tamitiar friends and fair young Boys; to what 

urpoie Were thereſo many rhouſands of verles written and compoſed io ; aintully by you in the 
honour of Merrodorus, Ar:Jt»bulus, and Chered:mus, tothe end tat atter death they ſhould ner be 
foroorren ? Was all this becauſe you would ratifie and eſtabliſh vertve by oblivicn ; arts by doing 
nothing, Philoſophy by ſilence 3 and Felicity by forgerfuineſle ? Will you needs bereave mans life 
ot knowiedge, as 1f you would take away lighr trom a fealt, tothe end that men might not know 
that you and your followers do al: for plealure, and upon pleaiure ? then good reaſon you have to 
vive counſel, and fay vnto your elte: Live unknown, Certes, it had a mind to lead my life with 
'H 491athe Hariot, Or tO keep ordinarily about me rhe Strumpet Leontium ; to derelt aijhoneſty 3 ro 
repoſe all my delight and joy inthe ticking p.eaivres of the fleſhy and in wanton Infis: theſe ends 
verily would require to ÞE hidden in darknefle, and co. ered with the ſh-dow of the night ; theſe 
be the things that would be forgotten, and not on: e known: Butifam.n in the Science of natural 
Philoſophy. delight in Hymns and Canticles co praiie God his juliiceand providence 3 Or inmo- 
eat knowledge. to let our and commend the law humane ſociety, and the politic k eor-ernment of 


' Common-weale 3 and therein regard honour and honeſty, nor profit and . ommodity ; wht reaſon 


haveyou to advite him for to hive obtcurely ; Is 1t becauſe he thou reach none by good precept ? 
5c it forthat no M+n ſhould have a zealous love to iertue, 0: aftecthonelty by his example? if The- 
miſtorler had never >cen known to the Athenians, Greece had not gti en X erxes che foil and repulſe 3 
likewiſe 1t C215 had becn unknownco the Romans peradientureby this time Rozc had beene 


- noCity atall; had not D -- known lato S:cy ſhovid not have been delivered from tyranny. But 


this is my con el: that 1ke as light etteRerh thus much, that we not only knoiv one another, 
but aiſo areproticabic one unto another; eien ſoinmy judgement, to be known abroad, bringerh 
not only honour and 910i y, bit lo means ot employment 1n vertue 3 Thus Epaminondas unknown 
unco the Thebans. until he was forry years old, {tood chem 1n no ſtead atall ; but after that they 
rook knowledge of tum on. e, and had commirtedunto him the leading of their army, he ſaved the 
City ot Thebes, which hed ike to have been ioit, and delivered Greece, being in danger of ſervi- 
rode; fhewing in renown and glory (no ieflethenin ſome clear light) vertue producing her effe&s 
3n doetime;-For according tothe Poet Sophorles 3 By ute it ſhineth | 

Like Iron or Breſs, that is both f cir and bright 

So long as men do hardle it aright, 

Ta tmea'ſo, an houſe goes to deenys 

Andfallcth down. f dw-llr be away. 
whereas the very manners and narural conditions of a man bemarred and corrupted gathering as it 
were a moſſe, and growing to age in doing nothing through 1n>rince and obicurity, And verily a 
mute ſilence) a ſedentary life, retircd a port in idicnefſe, cauſerh nor only rhebody, but che mince 
allo of man to languiſh and grow feebie : and iike as dorment, or joe and ftanding warers, for that 
they beco: ered oierſhadowed,and nor running crow topririteze. cn ſo, they that never {tir nor 
be employed. what good parts ſoerierthey have 1ntcm, it tte) pr: them nor torth,, nor exerciſe 


their natural and inbred faculties, corrupt quickiy. and become od, See you not h'w when the | 


nioht commetrh on and approach neer, ovr bodies becomemore hea y. lunp'th, and nnfr for any 
work, our ſpirits more duliandIazyto all a&ions;and the di{:our'e of oNr reaton and und:r't:nding 
moredrowhe and contracted within it (el? ;1kennto ''re that isready togo ont; and now rhe ſime 
by reaſon of an idieriefſe and unwiliingnefle coniminyg npon it 1s ſomewiat trounbied 2rd diſquiered 
with divers fantatiica]l imaginations ; whi.h obſervation ad ;crtuerh dai:y aiter a ſecrer and i.lent 
manner, how ſhot tne ite of man 1s : : 

But when the ſun with ligh' ſm: brams 

D:ſpaiched hath th:ſ: cloudy dreams, 
aſter he is onceriſen (and by mingling together the a&tions and coagitations ofmen with his light;) 
awakeneth and raiſeth them up (as Democrtus faith) in the morving, t ey make hatie jointly one 
With another vpon a ferventdefire, as ifchey were compounded and knit with a certain mutual 

©nd ſome one way, and ſome another, rilngto their ſeveral works and bu:inefle, Certes, I am of 


_ adiice. that een our life, our very nativity, yeaand the participation of mankind is given us of 


God rn thisend : That we ſhould know him : for unknown he is and hidden in this great fabrick 
andnniverſal frame of the worid, ajl the while that he coeth to and fro therein by {malipzrcels and 
pere-mea! : but when heis gathered in himſelfe, and grown t':» his greatnefle ; then ſhineth he and 
Wperreth abro2d, wherebefore he lay covered: thenis he m -nifeſt and apparent, where before hee 
Was obicureand unknown * for knowledge is not the way to his eflurce as ſome would have 1t: bur 
contrariwi e his effence is the way to knowledge: tor that knowiedge mkerh not each rhing bur 
ny ſhewerh it when it is done: like as the corruption of any thin! that is, may nor bethonghta 
tt-nſporting to that which is nor, bur rather a brivgins of that which is diſol: ed to thi: paſſe, that 
it -ppecreth no more ; Which is the reaſon that accoding to then icme iaws 2nd rreditions of our 
Country, they that take the ſun to be Apollo, give him .'-c names 5! 2 us and ?:14i40: and him 
matistheLord of the other world beneath, wherver he he a god or 2 dive”, rhey call des: for 


that When 'wearedead and diflolyed, we go to a certain * obicuriry, wherenothing 1s co be _ | 
| | Pen 
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Even to the Prince of darkneſſe and of night 7 
T he Lordof idle drcams deceiving ſight, 
And I ſuppoſe that our anceſtors in old time called man Phos, oflighr, for thatthere is in ex 


- ; . er One 
of s.a vehement deſire and love to know and be known one ot another, by reaſon of the ] 


COn(an. 


ouinity between us. And ſome Philoſophers there be, who think verily, that even the ſoy] in her 


{ubiance is a very light, whereunto they are led as well by other 6gns and arguments, ag h 
that there is nothing in the world that the ſoul hateth ſo much as ignorance, rejeRting alltha 
{cure and vnligheſome 3 rroubled alſo when ſhe 1s entred into dark places, for that they fill 
of fear and ſulpicion : but contrariwile, the light is 10 ſweet and deleRable unto her, that ſh 
no joy and delight in any thing 3 otherwiſe lovely and deſirable by nature without light oringy}. 
neſle : for that is it which cauſeth all pleaſures, iports, paſtimes, and recreations tobe more Jocund 
amiable, and to mans nature agreeable : like as a common ſauce that ſeafoneth and commenderh 
all viands wherewith it is mingled: whereas he that hath caft himlelfe into 1gnorance,andisenyrap. 
ped within theclouds of miſty blindneſſe, making his life a repreſentation of death, and burying ir 
as it were in darknefle, ſeemerh that he is weary even of being, and thinketh lifea very trouble unco 
him: and yer they are of opinion, that the nature of glory and eflence, 1s the place afſigned for the 
ſouls of godly, religious, and verruous folk: 

To whom the ſun ſhines always bright 

When here with us it is dark, night : 

The medows there, both fair and wide, 

Withroſes red are beantified: 

The fields all round about them dight 

With verdure, yeeld a pleaſant ſight: 

All tapiſſ ed with flowers fuil Lays 

Of fruitfull trees, that bloſſom ay : 

Amid thas place the rivers clear 

Run ſoft and ſtill, ſome there, ſome here. 
Whetein they paſſe the time away, in calling roremembrance and recounting that which ispalt, in 
diſcourfing allo of things preſent, accompanying one another, and converſing together. Now there 
35 a thi:d way, of thoſe who have lived ill, and be wicked perſons, the which {endeth their ſoules 
headlong into a dark gulite andbotromleſle pit : 

Where, from the dormant rivers bleak 

Of ſhady n1ght, thick miſts do reak,, 

As black as pitch continually, 

And thoſe a'l round about do flie. 
enfolding, whelming, and covering thoſe inignorance and forgetſuineſs, who are tormentedthere 
and puniſhed : for they be not greedy Geiers or Vultures, that evermore eat and enaw theliverof 
wicked perlons laid in the earth ; and why ? the ſame already is either burned orrotred :neither be 
there certain heavy fardels, or weightyburdens that prefle down and overcharge the bodies of ſuch 


as be puniſhed : | 

For ſuch thin ghoſts and fibres ſmall, 

Haw neither fleſh nor bone at all. 
Ne yet are the reliques oftheir bodies who be departed. ſuch as be capable ofpuniſhment, forthat 
belongeth properly roa bodyrhar is'olid and able to refiſt ; bur the oniy way and true manner of 
chaſtiting and puniſhing thoſe, who have lived bad,y in this wotld is infamy, ignorance, an entire 
aboition, and toral reducement to nothing, which bringeth them fromthe river Lethe, that isto 
ſay, Oblivion, into another mournful river, where there 15-no mirth.no joy, nor cheerfulneſle, ayd 
from thence plungeth them into a valt Sea, which hath neither ſhore nor bettom,evenidleneſſe and 
unaptneſle to a]l good, which can do naught elſe but draw after it a generalforgerfulneſſe and burial 
(as it were) in all ignorance and infamous obſcurity. 


this, 
Lisob. 
her full 
e taketh 
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Rules and Precepis of Health in manner of a Dialogue. 
T he Summary. 


Pq He conjunttion of the ſoul with the body beins ſo ſtraight, as every man knows it is 3 1 canmt ſet how 
' Þ #t 7s poſſible that the one ſhould commit any diſorder or exceſſe, but the other muſt needs be grieved 
therewith immediately : And:fthere be any thing that ought to be d:plored andl.:mented, it is the loſſe e of 
time, eſpeciclly and above all, when the ſame is occaſioned by our own intemperance; forthat at ſuch atime 
when as we ſhould attendu pon * - dutyy we become and continue  nprofitable, harting 72Any times both our 
ſelves and man» others, Now for thatthe ſtudy of 7ood literature requireth a ſoul well compoſed and Fover- 
nedin a ſound, healthful, a1d vigorons body 3 it is net without good cauſe, that Plutarch intermingleth a- 
mong Philoſophical! diſcourſe, certainrules and precepts astoxching health, For 1: truth a vain endeavor 


aud enterprizs this were, aud hardly could a man bave hi mind diſpoſed to good things, in caſe the body - | 


£ __ Precepts of Health. 


SOT 


i affeftedand miſgoverned : But fearing l:ſt it would be thought, that he who made profeſſion of Phulaſe- 
ply only, proceeded farther then in reaſon he onght, and brake the limits and bounds of ſcieuces,nwmedling 
with Phyſ6ck.here : Before that he entreth i:tothe Dialoguc, when he had touchedthe occaſion of this con> 
rence andtalk,; he ſheweth, that the ſtndy of Phyſick, is agree::ble to Philsfophy: which done, he repre- 
erteth certain queſtions propoſed by athird perſon, which ſerve m ſtead of a Preface ts thrſe Precepts and 
Leſſons,by him ſet down afterwards ; not following hercin any exatt or exquiſite method,but making choice 
of that which he thought to be moſt meet for the time, and ſuiting beſt tothoſe perſoas, for whoſe ſhe this 
Dralogue was written, He ſpe. ker þ firſt therefora of the uſe of meats, eſpecially ſuch as are ſweet and pl. a- 
ſing tothe tooth: alſo what a man is to take h.ed of inthis behalfe: Thea he rreatcth of the pleaſures of 
the Lody, decharing what meoſure therein we ought tokee p> 44d diſcovering by a certain jjmilitude, the per- 
nicious indiſcretion of thoſe who love to keep good chee- and maintain dainty fare, Conſequently herenpon, 
he forbiddeth asto nſec bodily pleaſures, unlefſewe be ingood and perfet healthy; condemneth falneſſe 
and overmuch replction, which is the cauſe of moſt diſeaſes that are incident to mans body; a:d this he en- 
richeth and amplificth by another proper ſimulitude, Heis deſirous alſo that maladies were foreſeen and pre- 
vented, ſetting down 4 ſp: cial remedy therefore, and proving, that the lody canuot enjoy any delight what ſc- 
ev:ry either in e2ting or drinking,in caſe it ie not healthy, From this he proceedeth to make mentio' of dy- 
et, and of the Prognoſticks of diſcaſes breeding andtoward, tem, how, and wherewith the mal.:dies of our 
jends ought to ſerve and ſtead us 3 adding thus much moreover, that for the better maintenance and pre» 
ſervation of he.th, a 114m is not to feedto ſaticty; that he ought to trar e' ard n't ſpare himiſelfe 3 alſ» that 
he is to ſave his natural ſeed: upen this he diſcour ſeth of the ex:1ciſe ad wouriſhment i f ſtudents and ſcho* 


lars, deciphering particularly what ſoever 1nthis point is moſt worth the noting and obſervation, ard ſo elea=— 


reth this queſtion 3 namely, whether it be wholſome for the body to diſpute either at theta le, or preſent 
ly upoa meat : After all this, he treaseth of walkzng, of ſleep, of vomiting of puraations of the bells, of diets 
0v:r exquiſite and preciſe : condemning expreſly idlensſſe, as athing coutr:iry to the good diſpoſition of the 
body. Further more. he ſheweth when a ma ought tobe at quiet andrct3 cs alſothe time that he may 
give himſelfe to pleaſure: but above all, herequireth of every man, that he learn to know his own nature 
and 1Cclination, AS alſ, othe mcats and drinks that be agreeable unto his ftomach: exhorting inth- end all 
ſtudents to ſpare the:r bodzes, to look yato them. and make muth of them, tht they may have the better 
meansto proceeda:dgo forward 1 the knowledge of 700d letters, whereby they might azocher day beprofi- 
table members of the commoa-wealth, and do wore good tothe ſociety of en, 


Rules and Precepts of Health in manner of a Dialogue, 


The Perſonages ſpeaking in this Dialogue, 
Moſchion and Z:uxippus. 


Moſchion, 
Nddid you then indeed (my friend Zenxippss)rurm away G/azcus the Phyhitian yeſterday, 
| who was del:rous to confer with us in Philolophy ? 
Lenxipprus, 

NoI wis (good Moſchion) neither did 1 put him away, nordefirovs was he todo as yori 
ſay: But this was it that I avoided and feared, namely : To givehim any advantage or occaſion to 
talien upon me, and take hold on me, knowing him as I doto be litigious and quarreiſome: for in 
Phyhick, if I may ule the words of Homer: 

He may well ſtand for many a one, 
Although he be but ove alone, 

As for Philoſophy, heis not well affe&ed thereto. bnt always provided of ſome ſhrewd andbitrer 

tearms againlt her inall his diſpurations, and as then eſpecially 3 for I obterved how he came diret= 

ly againit us.crying out upon us afar off with a loud voicezand charging us that we had to enterpriſe 

a great matter, and the ſame nor very civil and honeſt, and in that we had brokenti;ebounds, and 

pluckr up (as am3n would tay) the very limit- marks of Sciences, laying allcommon and making a 
confuſion of them, in diſputing as we did of wholiome dier, and of the manner how to live in good 
health, For the confines and frontiers ( quoth he) of Phyſicians and Philoſophers, are (as we uſe 

to ſay inthe vulgar Proverb, as rouching Myſians and Phrygjans) far different, and removed a- 

ſounder: Moreover hehad readily in his month certain ſpeeches and !entences of ours, which wede- 
lvered by way of p:time only, and yer for all that, were not impertinent or unprofitable, and thoſe 
he would tee tocontroule, reprove, and ſcorn, 

AYES | Moſchion, 

i Net ormy part (O Zerxippus) could be very well content yea, and moſt deſirous ts hear, even 
©101e 'peeches that he nf ked. and as others beſide, which ye had congerning this matrer, if fo be 
It hr hand with your plealure to rehearſethe ſame, 

Ia Lenxippus, ; R 
- *nknoleſſe(9 Moſ-hion)for that you are enclined naturally ro Philoſophy. and think nor wel 


of that Philoſopher who is not well affe&ed to Phyfick, burare diſpleaſed and offended with him 5 | 
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in caſe (I ſay) he ſuppole it more meet and beſeeming for him to be ſeen ſtudying Geometry, "hy 
eick, or Mui:ck, then willing to enquire and learn 

What rule at home in houſe, what work there ts, 

How things do ſtand, what goes well, what am ? 
When I ſay, at home, I mean in his own body ; and yet a man ſhall ſee ordinarily, whar anumher 
more there be of ſpeators at Theaters, where there is ſome publick dole or free diſtribution of 
money to thoſe that are aſlembled to ſee the games and paſtimes, as the manner is at Athens, then 
otherwiſe, Now of all the liberal iciences, Phyfick 1s one, which as it giveth place tonone wha. 
ſoever, in beauty, in outward ſhe, and in pleaſure or delight : ſo it alloweth a great reward and 
ſalary vnto thoſe that love it, evenas much as their lite and health comes to: and therefore wee xe 
not to accuſe and chorge Philoſophers, who diſcourſe and diſpute of marters concerning the revj. 
ment of health, for paſfng beyond their bonnds and confines: but rather we ought to blame them 
if theyrhink that they ſhouid pluck upall together, and take away thoſe land-marks, to labour(4; 
it were) in ſome common field between them and Phyſicians, m the tudy and contemplation of 
things coodand honeſt, aimingand ſeeking in all their diſputations and ditcourtes; atterthat which 
3s both pleaſant to know and neceſlary to underſtand. 

| Moſchions 

Bur let us Ipray you (O Zenxippns) leave Glancnsto himſelte, who for thegravity which hecar- 
ricth, would be accounted a man in all points accompliſhed without any need ar allof Philoſo- 
phies help 3 and recount unto me(1f you pleaſe) all thole ſpeeches which you had, eſpecially ar hr, 
thoſe I mean which you ſaid were not ſpoken inearnelt,andyet were {corned and reproved by Glay- 
CHs, Lenxippns, : 

I will, and t hat right willingly, This friend of ours therefore delivered thus much ; how hee 
heard one ſay: That to have ones hands a\wayes warm, and never ſufter themto. becold, was noſmal 
meanes tothe preſervationot health: bur contrariwiſe, to have ordinarily the extream parts of the 
body cold, drove heat inwardly into the Center of the body, and brought us to a certain familiarity 
and acquaintance with afeaver ; asalſo, to turn and drive with out forth rogether with heat the 
matter thereof, and to ailiribute the ſame equally thraughout the whole body, was an wholſome 
thing as we ſee by experience, that it we occupy our hands, and do ſome work with them, theve- 
ry motion exciteth and {tirreth up, yea, and maintaineth naturall heat : bueif we have noſuch buſ- 
neſle or employment for them, but ho!d them illand idle, yer for ail thar we are nor to admit or 
entertain cold in thoſe extream parts ofthe body: This (I ſay } was one of the points that Glaucys 
lavghed ar, The ſecond (as I rake it) was touching the meats that yeuſe to g1ve vnto ſick perſons: 
For that he counfelled men (1n time of healrh) to caſte the fame by zitrle and little ; ſo as they mioht 
be a.quainced therewith. to the end that they ſhould not abhorand loath them (as lirtle children 
uſe to do)nor hare fach a kind ot dier ; but make the ſame in ſome ſort after a gentle manner, fa- 
miliar untorheix appetite; that ({whenloever it hapned that they were fick) ſuch viands mightnor 
90 againf} their ſlomachs. as1t they were. Phyſick drngs or medicines, out of the Apothecaries 
ſhop: alio, that weſhonld not be offended and dif. ontent, otherwhiles to feed upon one ſingle 
diſh and no more, and the ſame withour any ſauce to draw it on, or Fne dreſſing and handling by 
cooks crait,to commendit, For which cauſe he wovld not havemen think it (irange, to come now 
and then tothe ravle, withovt being at the baine or hot hovle befure 3 nor to drink ſheer water, 
when wine is upon the board, nor to torbear to drink our drink hut in ſummer cime, although 
there be ſnow ſet be;ore us tocootit, Provided alwayes, that this abRinence proceednot from 
any ambitious oftentotion and vaine-glory or becauſe wee wonid vannt and make our boaſt there- 

ot afte: ward; but that we do it apart by our ſelves, making no words thereof, and accuſtome by 
little and little ovr appetiteto obey reaſon willingly, and to be ruled by that which is good and 
profitable. by weaning our minds {long before) trom that ſcrypyions curioſity, dainty niceneſſ, 
and wayward complaints, about theſe matrers in time of fickneſle ; when commonly we are ready 
to whine andlament, for that we mifle thoſe our former pleatures, and vreat de:ights, whichwe 
were wont to enjoy, and {ee ourſelves brought to a more ba'e kind of dicr, anda fraighter ruleot - 
life, For a good laying it was: Chv'ethe belt life ſimply that is : uſe and cuff omewillmake it plet- 
fing and agreeab'e unto thee: the which by co0d proofe and experience hath been found profitable 
in all things, bur principa!ly in the regard and care of our bodies ( as tonching diet) which intime 
of belt health orght to be ordered ſo by uſe ard cuſiome, that theſame may become kinde, famt 
har, and agreeable roour nature; and namely. by callingto mind that which others are wont todoe 
and ſay in their ficknefſe, how rhey fume and chafe, how they fore and oo to work when hot wait 
is bronghr unto them for ro drink or warm broths to be ſupped or driebread ro-beearen;howtheſ 
ca'l theſe, nntoward, naughty. and unſarory vidtnals. yea, and name thole curſed'and odious pet- 
ſons, who wonld ſecm to force the lame uponthemfor to eat or drink, Many there have been, who 
had their bone by baines, ſich as ailed not much ar the firft, and were nor very fick at the begit- 
ning 3 oncly they had bronght themſelvesro this paſſe, that they could neifher ear nor drink, WP” 
leflethey were firſt bathed, or had ſweat ina louph : among whom, Tir#« the Emperour of Rowe 
was one a- they were able to reftifie who had the cure of him when helay fick. Tt was ſaid more 
over hit always viands moſt ſimple, and ſuch as coſt leaſt, were wholeſome for the body alſo 
thac adore allthings, men ought to: beyyare of repletion, of drupkennefle and Fanny Wy 
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eſpecially, when chere is ſome teſtival day toward, wherein they ule tomake exceeding cheare 3 or 
whenthey purpoſe to invite theirfriends to a great dinner, or otherwiſe look to be bidden them- 
ſelyes to ſome royal fealt of a King, or Lord General, or elſe toa banquet, where they ſhall be pur 
ro quaff and carrouſe in their turn, which they may not refuieto do: againſt luch times (1 ſay) they 
ought ro prepare cheir bodies beforehand, as it were whiles the weather is caim and fair,avd make 
x felh and lightſome, yea, and berter able co abide the ſturm and tempelt toward: ior a my 
hard matter 1t 15 1D {uch aflembites.and teaſts of great Lords or deer friends for a man to ſtay himſe 
in a mean, and malntain his accultomed tobriety 3 but he ſhall be thought un- 1-11. unmannerly, 
:nlociable. £00 antiere and odious to all the company. To the end therefore that we ſhould not 
It fireto fire (as they lay) lay gorgeupon gorge, ſurfeir upon {u:teir, and wine upon wine. good 
** were tO imitate and toliow in good earnett that which was ſomerime merrily donebyKing P/-4l;p, 
andthat was this: A certain man invited him upon a time to a {upper into thecountrey. thinking 
that he wov d come with a ſmall company abour him: bur ſeeing that he brought a great traine an 
retinue with kim, and khowing well that he had prepared no more then wouid jerre for a few 
onetts; he was wondertuliy troubled; Philippercet« ing 1t. ſent underhandto ecery ove of his friends 
thatcamewith him this word : That they ſhould keep a room 1n their (roma: hs tor a dainty Tart, 
or Caternat wa- comming : they beleeving this meſlage in 200d [adnefle, made ſpare of other viands 
that (ood b«fore them, .ooking evermore when this dainty ſhould be ſerved up, inſuch ſort, as 
that the met provided was inth<1ent tor the whole company 3 even io we ought before=hand to, 
be prepared againii the time thar we areto be at {uch great teaſts and meetings a'oreſaid, where we 
ſhailhe putto it peTforce,to drink round 1n our turn and to anſwer every ones chal.cnge, to reſerve 
(Iiay) a place 11 Our bodies. both for meats,and alſo tor hne Cates and junkercing diſhes : yeazand 
beleere me, it need be. for drunkennels, and thither to bring an apperite freſh and ready tor ſuch 
things, But ifperad.enture ſuch conttraints and compulfions {urprize vs vpon a ſudden, when wee 
areeither full and heavy 0: 11] it eaſe,tor that we have a little before over-caten and d-unk our (elvs; 
incaſe(1 ay) ſome greatLord- be come to us, or in place unexpected, or haply a friend or ſtranger 
take us at unawares. and urpro» ided. ſo that we be forced for ſhame to keep otherscompany, who 
are well enough diſpo:ed in body, and preparedtor to drink and make merry ; then muit we be e- 
ſpecially well armed acainſt fooliſh baſhfulnefle, and to meet with {uh bad ſhametaſineſleis the 
cauſe of ſo many evils among men and namely by alledging and ſaying theſe veries of King Creon 1 
a Tragedy of Ewripides: . 
Better it were for me You to d:ſpleaſe 
My friend, ther at this tire, for your content, 
To give my ſelfe to pleaſure azd mine eaſe, 
But after with great ſorrow fo Y peut, 
For tocaſt a mans ſelf into a pluritie or phrenfie, for tear to be he!dand reputed ruſtical and uncivil, 
is the part of a rude clown indeed, and of one who hath neither wit nor judgement. ne yer any skil 
 orſpeech to entercain or keep company with men, unlefſe they mzy be drunken and engcrge 
themiceslike gluttons: for rhe very refulal it ſelfe of eating and drinking) if it be handled with 
dexterity and a good orace;wil be no lefle acceptable to the company,tlicn Grirking ſquare and car- 
rouling round: Andit the man who maketh a feaſt, abiiain bimſcifey thovgh he tt ar the table (as 
the manner is at a ſacrifice whereof he rafteth not) encertainivg his gneits with a«heerfu] connte= 
nanceand friendiy welcomzand whiles the cups and tren: hers walk «bcut him,bedi poſud to mirth 
and caſt out ſome pretty jelis of him{elf, be ſhallno lefle content ard plea'e his gueſts, then terhat 
will em to be drunken forcompany, and cram his belly wich them, till itbe ready to crack, To 
thispvrpoſe he made mention of certain ancient examples; and n2mely. (+morg tier) of Alex 
41d:7 the Great, who after he had drunk well and liberally, was avaſhed 2nd aſhained ro deny the 
challenge of 2f:4ins, one of his Caprains, who had invited himrto ſupper; and therevpon (falling 
againe to d:ink wine afreſh) died thereof, And of thoſe wh:o lived in ovr days, he'pite of one 
Kizlis, a notable Pancratiaſt or Champion at all fears of 2Qivity, whom 75s C «jar rhe Em- 
peror, lent for one day berimes in the mo-nivgtocome ard bath with him. who cameindeed, and 
atterhehad bathed anddrunka great dravght. was (by report ) ſerprized with an Apoplexy where- 
upon he died immediately, All theſe matters onr Phykcian GLiucus mocked and reproved, calling 
hem diſcuries of &: hool- maſters to Chi:drentheir Scholars: "and as he was norvery willingto hear 
more, {0 were not we ereatiy deſirous to relate and dif: ourle fartherunto him ; tor that he had no 
mind to coniider ea: thing accordingly that was d-livered, Socrates verily, who was the firſtthat 
debarred us from e- ting thoſe meats which drew us onto eat more ſtil] when we were not hungry 
+ norhad a!omy htherero ; and from drinking tnch drinks which cauſed us to drink. airhough we 
werenot dry and thiriry ;forh»de us not imply to uſe meats and drinks, but taught vs rather ro uſe 
them only when we had need of them, joininz the pleaſnre of them with their nec effity: like as 
riey d'\ who employthe prhlick money of Cities(which beiore was wont to He ipent at Theaters, 
n exhibiting Piaye:: 2nd ſhews) about the charges of main: ainine-ſould'ers for the wars: for that 
Wthis 'eet 10 long ag it is a part of onrnovriſhmem, we hoid to be proper and fimiliar to na- 


oO ”" onehe al{rhe whilesthar we be kvun- rs, to nſe and enjoy ne: eflary nouriſhment, as 
. <ctal"'PRaſant; but otherwilenot tofticand provoke other yew and extr10rdinary appe- 


apart, after that we are delivered from thoſe that be common. and ordivary : tor like as 
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unto Socrates himlelfe, dancing was no unpleaſant exerciſe 3 even ſo he who maketh his whg'641,. 
per or meale of junkets and banquetting diſhes, catcheth leſs harm thereby : but when a 
taken already as much as 1s ſufficient to content nature and wherewith heis well ſatisfied,he owe 
to beware as muchas in any thing elſe, how he putteth forth hyzs hands to avy 1uch dainties And 
we are to flie and avoid in theſe things, folly and ambition, no lefle then friandiſe or 21utrony * for 
theſe two vices induce us likewiſe oftentimes to eat ſomething when we are not hungry.androgi;iy) 
alſo when we be not zchirſt ; yea, and they ſvggeſt and minilter unto us certain bate and extra. 
oant imaginations, to wit, that it were great fimplicity, and a very abſurd thing, not to feed libery. 
ly of a rare, deer and geaſon diſh, if it may be had; as for example: Thar which is made of a Sowes 
paps when ſhes newly farrowed, Italian Muſhrooms, Samian Cakes, or Snow out of Expt; for 
theſe toyes and imaginations imelling ſomew hat of vain-glory,as the ſent of meat comming out of 4 
Kitchin, many times ſet ourteeth a watering and our ſtomack on edgeto uſe them, forcin the ho- 
dy (which otherwiſe would not ſeek after them) to participate thereof, only becauſe they bemuch 
ſpoken of and hard ro come by 3 -to the end that we make our report and recount unto others 
what wehavedone, and be reputed by them right happy and fortunate; for that we have enjo od 
things, ſo deere, fo {:ingularand ſo geafon, The like affection they carry to women alſo of oreg 
name and reputation : for it falleth our, that having their own wives in bed wich them, and thole 
fair and beautiful dames, ſuch alſo aslove them deerly they lie {till and ſtir not;bur if they meer with 
any courtiſan, ſuch as Phryne or Lais was, unto whom they have payed good (i]verour of their 
purſe, though otherwiſe their bodies be unable, dull and heavy in performing the work of Yzuus, 
yet doing they will be, what they can, and ſtrain themſelves upon a vain-glorious ambition, to pro- 
voke and firup their laſcivious luſt unto fleſhly pleaſure : whereupon Phrzxe her elſe, being now 
old and decayed, was wont to ay: Thatſhe ſold her lees and dregs the dearer, by reaſon of kerre- 
putation, - ts 
A great thing it is and wonderful, that it we receive into our bodies as many pleaſures as nature 
doth require or can well bear ; or rather, if upon divers occahons and buſineſles, we relift herappe- 
rites, and put her off unco another time, andthat we beloth and hardly brought to yeeld untoher 
neceſſities, or (according as Plato ſaith) give place, after that ſhe hath by tine force prickedand 
urged us thereto, we ſhould nor ſuffer for all chat, any harmthereby, bur go away freely withour 
any loſſe or detriment: bur on the other fide,if we abandon our lelves ro the deſires that deſcend 
from the ſoul to the body, lo far forth as they force us to minilier nnto the paſſions thereof, andtiſe 
up together with them, 1mpoſſble it is;but that they ſhould leave behind them exceeding great loſ- 
ſes and dammages, infead of a few pleaſures, and thoſe feeble and (mall in appearance, whichthey 
havegivenunto us: and this above all things would be conſidered, thar we take heed how we pro- 
vokethe body to plealures, by the Iuſt ofthe mind : for the beginning thereof is againft nature, For 
like as thetickling under the armholes,procurerh unto the {oul a laughter,which is notproper,mild 
and centle,bur rather troableſome & reſembling ſome ſpaſme or con ulkon;even ſo allthe pleaſures 
which the body recciverh when it ispricked and provoked by the ſoul, beviolent, forced.turbulent, 
furious and unnatural. Whenſverer therefore any occahon ſhall preſentit ſelfe roenjoy ſuch rare and 
notable delights, it were better for ustotake a glory in theabliinence, rather then in thefrnition . 
thereof, calling ro mind that which Simonides was wontto ſay: Thar he never repented anyfilence 
of his, but oftentimes he beſhrewed himlelfe for his ſpeech: andeven ſo we never repent that wee 
have refuſed any viands, or drunk water inſtead of good Falerne wine, And therefore we oughtnot 
only. not toforcenature, but zf otherwhiles we be ſerved with ſuch Cares and meats as ſhe 
veth, wearetodivert our appetite from theſame, and to reduce it to the uſe of fimple and ordinary 
things many times, even forcnſtomeand exerciſe : | 
If right andlaw may broken be, 
for any earthly thing, 
The beſt pretence is for to wia 
| a crown, and be a King, IM 
So ſaid Ereocles the Thebane, though uurruly: but we may better ſay : If we muſt be ambitions 
and deſirous ofglory inſuch things as theſe, it were moſt honeſt and commendable to uſe continence 
and temperance for the preſervation of health, Howbeit, ſome there be, who upon an illiberal pid- 
ching, and mechanical ſparing, can reſtrain and keep down their appetites when they be at home 
their own houles ; but if it chance they bebidden forth to others, they gorge and filltheir bellies 
with theſe exquiſite and coſtly viands:mnch hkerothoſe,whointime of war and hoſtility, raiſe boo- 
tiesand prey vpon the lands of theirenemies,what they can ; and when they have ſo done, they g% 
from thence1]l at eaſe.carrying away with them for the morrow (upon chis their fulneſſeand vnlt- 
tiable repletion) crudity of tomack and indigeſtion, Crates en > Ong the Philoſopher thinking 5 
chat civil wars and tirannies ariſe and grow vp in Cities, as well by reaſon of ſupertſuiry-a00®” 
ceſle in dainty fare,as upon any other cauſe whatſoever ,was wont by way ofmirth,to give admo- 
nition in theſe tearms : Take heed you bring us nor inco a civil ſedition, by auomentingtheplattcr 
always before the Lentil: that is rofay; by diſpending more then your revenues will beare. Bu 
indeed, everyman oughr ro have this command and rule of himſelfe;, as to ſay: Augment not ever- 
more the platter before the Lenril.nor at any time paſs beyond the Crefles & the Olive, even rohne 


rarts and delicate fiſhes, leſt you bring your body into a domeſtical diſfention afterwards Webb 5 
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ely, to painfull colicks laskes, and fluxes of t by | p_ wa 
ding: or cple viands and ordinary, containe - on 9.00 oy mort Lara and exceſle of fee- 
we - butthe artificiall devices of cookes and cunnine fellows inp ts Nth : rs compatie Of 1ta- 
all forts, with their exquiſite ſauces and pickles (as the comicall he Mow rheir curious cates of 
waies the limits of pleature, encroaching (till beyond the bounds of Ni - OT OE CRE AE 
not verily,how 1t comes about. that contidering we ſo much d tlicy and profit, And Tor 
range re ng 5 much deteſt and abhor thoſe wo h 
oivelove-drinks, and can $kill of charmes and ſorceries to bewitch nm 
® \«e thus a5 We do, unto Mercenary hireling | ewitch and enchantmen with, we be- 
rake thus cenary hicelings or ſlaves, onrmeats and viands,co b ici 
it were) and no better than poiſened for toenchant and bewitch us, 'A 4 : Far ay oa nt foe 
Arceſ/2us the Philolopherzagaintt adulterers and other laſciviou 6 ſ wks 247: ny and 5; aps. 
he bitrereſt 3 namely, thar it made no great matter which w OT OE NOT TRE WAR 
whether before or behind, tor that the one was as bad as the nf went about that beaſtly work, 
beſide the ſubje&t marter which we have in hand, Forto ſay a A Rap OE Eg 1015 NOT, NAT 
:ween eating of Ragwort, Rogker.and ſuch hot herbs, for oft wg b I NRC ONE 00> 
we te ind epperite $6 meat by Rich gd 6 i bye up the luſt of the fleſh, and to pro- 
waies need of rubbing and ſcratching, Bur peradventure ir O 14 as anc ROUTE placechare a- 
lace ourdiſcourſe again diſhonelt fleſhy pleaſures, and nl 0 ns ctter toreierve unto another 
: 1 it ſelfe is continence : for our purpoſe at this preſent is hy ow honelt and venerable actin 
n their own nature honeſt: for I aſſure you, on diſeaſes do nor mh great pleaſures, other\vile 
hopes; voy3ges. or paltimes as they deprive us of our pleaſ pur us by to many actions, ſo many 
fore they who love their delights and pleaſures moſt had a nd marthem quite ; and there- 
1 cheirbealth, For many therebe, whoforallthey be 5 wr of any men inthe world to neg- 
diſ-ourſe thereof: neither doth their fickneſle —_— hinder ; nag thy Rudy pRNotopRy, anc 
thefield to led armies, yea, and Kings (beleere an] 66 —_ __ ur chat they may be generals in 
Bur of bodily pleaſures and leſhly delights; ſome - Wd bo " bk Realmes, oe 
breed; and ſuch as are bred already yeeld buta imall joy, a q Fi which duringa malady will never 
1 narerel another,” anditic Gate hot purennd J0Y L art Ort CONE; which 1s proper 
—_ _ nffe. yea, and dijeniſed and blemiſhed as it eewa born and G n.te d 
or the a& of YV:aus 1snot to any pur debizag< orme and tempent: 
when the body is calme,and the Aa; * = = Rb Porrh __— OT 
as of eating alſo and of drinking 3 andkeatchinaco Y c or that the end of Ye» 1s pleaſure,like 
kind ſeaſon, which giveth Aeaicurs chit inet P Jr UIes 15 as much as their faire weatherand 
affords the ſe:-fow!es called , [lcyon's, a coin, 6 5-6 ma BA ter armani 
commended for this pretty ſpeech : Tharfire wasthe belt fo oe: thing of their eggs, Prodicas is 
health is of allſau.es moſt divine heavenly, and pleatant: Int 7 od a man may molt rruly ſay, That 
be.boiled,rofted, baked, or {ered, do no i Meet, wh mh ot r viands how delicate ſoever.hey 
full of ſurfer or queaſe Romacked, asrhey be wh wr: folong as we are diſeaſed, drunkeri, 
cavſeth al things to be ſweer, ple ſnag Age” vn my ea-fick ;' whereas a pureand cleane appetite 
be ready ro ſnatch ar, as Homer faith, * Ry _ "I {oundbodies, yea, and ſuch as they will 
withourall rexſon. deſirous of armes andvar 4akd 2 &-e ol the Oratour, ſeeing the Athenians 
of peace; but in their black robesafterthe loſſe Epos: em, That they never treated and agreed 
ber tokeen a ſpar FODELANET TUE TONE of kinsfolke and friends - even {o we never retnetn- 
ng: Fo ſpary and ſober diet, but whe we dbme ro bectnterized, or to have Sad anico 
abovt us: w 'n me os ont thao LAOS 
demne our*faults. calling to eh era _ extremities, bur then we areready to cott- 
ver wicbrmge trays arrow paar wn ay prop in timespaRt 3. for untill rhen 
' unwholſome;we find faulerharwe-are out of _ Sy; il pat ommee ot pre tronn 
own intemperanceand diſordinate appetites, A 4 tive ſoile,andare wonderfolloath ro accule 6ur 
forced within the Country 'bfithe ag Cons n = King Liſyn:achus being: confirained and en- 
eptrate neo bicenemies# Ire he bad take? dranght of cold wares, (dh Good God: wharh 
preatfelicity hare Ifo:gone and16R fora mom a draught of cold water, ſaid, Good God, what a 
aſe thereby ant app Lon Lo aharofagt + mentary and tranfrrory pleaſure ! evenſo we may make 
have we matredquite? How many good & = when wearefick, faying thus, How many delights 
loft ? and all by our drinking of 2m actions have we fore-let ? What honeſt paſtimes have we 
Grin one Wits for CT a BE _—_ unſeaſonably, orelſe for that we have over- 
remembranceto the quick TH hich fo or't 4 bitean Ring of ſuch thoughts as theſe toucheth our 
red, and makethusintime ofourh rivn as the ſtarre remaineth ſtill behind after tharwe ater&oves 
: pup orange deamadorts rare Pais: corded pint» yoo ee» 
eites. hardly to be ramed of wirhAl rang btingerh forth vehement defires, and diſordinate appe- 
tO breake forth and fins Gu&for ; but we onght ro make head againſt then! whentheybegin 
fs, fome cdmplaine, pate, end ry fork ele, he Har ag Jo CET ae [i Fo 
le taken away; but they be ney! or - ce, as wantonchildreri do, *rid-y6 fooneriFthe ta- 
wrong or ivinry- offered. ntl uh =_ = find they fault and makecompliit "of ahy 
not contitvins heavy, nor fexds tb h nr, contrariwiſe, they be pure, Jecund, and lightſome, 
Coptaive' Timor ieus ('hhvies 4 3 oe nog Soar the next day toan end: like as by repo: 
the Academy; with Plato')-faid: Thae | oe been ar a ſober and frugalt* {holars \ppper; 1 
paicd the tian. day afer.* wie of ey who ſupped with” Plato were” merry and” wall n 
,"Irir reported allo, that King Alexaiderthe Greitwhen he turried back 
Un | Ss thoſe 
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choſe cooks whichqueene Ada ſent unto him, ſaid, That he had about him all the yeare logs þ, 
cer of his own, namely,for his breakfaſt or dinner, riſing betimes, and matchine before uy, ct- 


and for his ſupper; eating little at dinner, Iam nor ignorant chat men otherwhiles are very apt 

fall into an agne upon extreame travell, upon exceſſive heats alſo and colds: bur like as the A 1 a 
and ſents of fowers be weake and feeble of themſelves 3 whereas if they be mixed with lome 9 -q 
they take force and vigonr3 even ſo fulneſs and repietionis rhe ground which giverh(as aman ——_ 
ſay body and ſubſtance unto the outward cauſes and occafions of maladies; and ofa grea Quan 

- ry of ſuperfluous humours there 1s no danger,becauſe all iuch indiſpoſitions and crudiies are (on 
diſcuſſed, diſſipated, and diflolved, when ſome fine or ſubrill bloud, when ſome pure ſpicic (If 
receiveth their motion : bur where there is a great repletion indeedzand abundance of fuperfuirie. 


(as it were a deep and miry puddle all croubled andRtirred)then there arife from thence many maljon 
lio 
200d ma- 


*bt; 


accidents.ſuch as be dangerous and hard to cure : and thertore we are not to do like ſome 
fers of ſhips, who never thinke their veſſels betully travght and chargedthroughly ; and when the 
tave taken in allthat ever they can, do nothingelſe but work at the pumpe,void the finke,and cy; 
out the ſea water which is gotten in; evenſo when we have wellfilled and (tutfed our bodies fall to 
purge and cleanſe them with medicines andcliſters: bur. we ought rather to keep the bodie alwaies 
near, nimble, and light, to the end, thar 1f ir chance otherwile ar any time to bepreſſed and helg 
down, it might be ſeen above forlightneſle like unto a peece of corke floating aloit upon the wz- 
ter: bur principally we areto beware of the very precedent indiſpokitions, which are tore-runners 
of maladies : for all dileales walke nor ( as He/iods faith ) in filence and ſay nothing when they 
come 
: As whom wiſe Jupiter hath bereft 
Of woice, and tongue to them none left . 

But the moft part of them have their vant-curreurs as it were, their meſſengers, and lumpets ; 
namely,crudities of {tomack, wearineſle,and heavineſle over a}] the body. According to the Apho- 
riſme of Hippocrates; lafſitudes and laborious heavineſle of the body, comming of themſelves with- 
out any evidentcauſe, prognoſticate and fore-fignifie dileaſes ; for that as it ſhould ſeemeghe ſpirits 
that ſhould paſſe untothe nerves and fnews are obſtructed, Ropped, and excluded, by the greatre- 
pletion of humours : and albeit the body ir ſelfe tendeth as it were to the contrary, andpulleth us 
to our bed and repoſe, yet ſome there be, who for very glutrony and difordinateluſt, pucthem- 
ſelves intobaines and hot-houſes, making haſte {ramthence to drinking ſquare with goodfellows, 
as if they would make proviſion before-hand of victuals againtt ſome long fieve of. a City, or feare 
that the feaver ſhould ſurpriſe them faſting, or before they had rakentheir full dinner: othersſome- 
whar more honeſt, yea, and civillthap they, are npt chis way tanlry, bur being aſhamed (toolesthey 
are) to confeſſe that they have eaten.or drunke over-much that they teele any heavineſſein head or 
crudiry in Romack)loath allo ro be Fnown for to keeptheir chamber all the day long in their night- 
oowns,whiles their companionsgo to tennis and other badily exerciſes abroad in publike place, and 
call them forth to beare them company.riſe up and makethem ready to go wich rhem.calt offtheir 
cloaths to their naked skin, with others, and put themielves to do all that menin perte& health are 
to performe, Bur the molt part oftheſe ( induceq and drawn on, by hope perſwaded ) arebold to 
and to do hardly after their wonted manner,affiſted by a cercaine hope, grounded upon apro- 
verb; as an advocate to defend gourmandiſe,and wantonite, which adviſeth them that they ſhouid 
expell wine with wine 3 drive or digeſt one ſurfeit with another, Howbeir, againlt all ſuch hope.we 
are to oppoſe the wary and conſiderate caution, that. Cato ſpeaketh. of (which as that wiſe man 
faith) doth diminiſh and leſſen grear things ; and asforſmall matters it reduceth them to nothing: 
alſo that ir were better to endure want of meat.and to keep the body empty and in quier,than loto 
hazzard it,by entring into a baine,or run to an high Ordinary to dineand ſup: for i there belome 
diſpoſition to fcknelſ, huttfull it will be thatwe have nottaken heed, nor contained out ſelves, but 
been ſecure : if none, dangerous it will not be tl;at we have heldin and refrained ourlelves, and 
by that reſtraint made our body ſo much more pure andcleare, But that childiſh foole wholoever 
he be. that is afraid to ler hisfriends and thoſe of his own houle knowthat he is amiſſeorillat 
eaſe; for thathe bath eaten overmach, or ſurfeited with Rrongdrinke, as being aſhamedto con- 
ſefle this day his indigeſtion, ſhall be forced to morrow even againſt his will, to bewray either 
ipprdinate catarrh andfluxe, or an ague, -orelſe ſome wringsand torments ofthe belly : thouta- 
ke(t it for agreat ſhame tobe known that thou didſt want or were hungry : burfar greater ſhame 
ItiStO avow crudity and rawneſle, to bewrayheavinefle, proceeding from tuli dier, and upon re- 
pletjon of the bodyro bedrawnnevetthelefſe into a baine, as if ſome rotten veſlell or leaking ſhip) 
that' would, not keep out water, ſhould be ſhot into the ſea, Cerres ſuch perſons as theierelem- 
ble ſome ſailers orſea-faring men, who.in the tempeſtyous time of, winter be aſhamed ro be (gene 
upon the. ſhor doing nothing : bur when they have once weighed anchor, ſpread faile, apdan- 
x25 7 0: the deepe,  andopenſea, they arevery il] appaied, crying our pRiouſly, and ready ro 


caſt, yp heir gorge; even ſo, they that doubr ſome licknefſe, or find adiſpoſition of the bodyrea- 


dy to fall into oe Thugs it. a great ſhame and diſcredit roſtandupon their guard ove dayyt0 keep 


are..thair. ordigary table, and accuſtomed, dier. :, bur afterwards with more 


their beds | 


+a 4 os * 


ſhame; theyare fajgero.c byirmany daies rogether, whiles they be driven to rakepurgations, 10 


a3þplyi.many cataphimes, ro. ſpeake the phyſicians faire, and fawn ugonchem, when.they ons 


ame af i wt 
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ne leave of chem to drinke wine or cold water ; being ſo baſe minded, astodoabſurdly, and to 
reake many words impertinently, feeling their hearcs to fail, and be ready to faint, for the paine 
they endure already,and the feare they are to abide more, Howbeit, very good It were to teach and 
zdmoniſh ſuch perions(as otherwiſe cannot rule & conrain themſe]ves,bur either yeeld, or be tran- 
ſported and carried away by their Juſts) that their pleaſures take the moſt and belt part of the body 
for their ſhare. And like as the Lacedzmonians ater that they had given iinegar and ſaltto the cook, 
willed him to ſeek for the reſt 1n the beaſt ſacrificed;even ſon a bedy which one woud nouriſh, the 
belt ſauces for the meat are theſe, which are preſented unto it, when itis found in health and clean, 
Forthat adiſh of meat 1s ſweet or deare 1s a thing by it ſelfe, withoutthe body of him who taketh 
it,and eateth chereof : butfor the pleaſantneſſe or contentment thereof, we ought to have regard un- 
tothe body that receiveth 1t aiſo for to delight therein, it ſhould be ſo diſpoled as nature doth 
requjre3 for otherwiſe, itthe body be troub.ed,ill-affeCted ,or over-charged with wine; the belt de- 
vicesandſauces in the world will loſe their grace,and all their goodnefie whatſoever: and therefore 
itwould not be ſo much looked unto, whether the fiſh be new taken, the bread made of pure and 
fne lower, the bath hot, or the harlor faire and beautitull ; as conſidered preciſely, whether the 
man himſelfe have not a loathing Romack. apt to heave and vomit, benot full of crudities,errour, 
vanity, and trouble: elſe. it will comero patle, that it ſhall incur the ſame fault and abſurdity that 
they do, who after they are drunken, will needs go in a maske, to play and dance inan houſe, 
where they all mourne for the death of the maſter thereof lately deceaſed: forintiead of making 
ſportand mirth,this were enough to ſer all the houſe upon weeping.and pitious wailing, For even 
ſo, the {ports of love or V: 24, exquiſite viands, pleatant baines, and good wines,in a body ili diſpo-= 
ſed and not according to nature, do no other good, bur ttir. trouble fleame and choler in them, 
who haveno ſetled and compaR conſtitution, and yer be not airogether corrupt 3 as aiſo they trou- 
biethe body, and put it out of tune more than any thing elſe.yeelding no joy that we may make any 
reckoning of, nor that contentment whi.h we hoped and expe&ed, True it is, that an exquitte 
diet obſerved (ireightly and preciieiy according torule, and mifling not one jot, cauieth not only 
the body to bethin, holiow, and in danger to fall into many diteaſes; bur alſo dulleth ail the vi- 
oour, and daunterh the chearefuinefle of the very mind, in ſuch ſort, as that ſhe ſuſpecterh all 
things.andfeareth continually to tay iong as well in deitghts and pleaſures, as in travelsand paines 3 
yea, and generally in every action enterprizing nothing afluredly and with confidence: whereas we 
ought to de:le by our body.as with the fatic of a ſhip ; that 1sro ſay) neither to draw it in and keep 
icdown tookraight in time of calme and faire weather, nor to ſpread and ler it out over-ſlack and 
negligently, when there is preſented ſome ſnipicion of a tempeſt ; bur as occaſion hall require, 
to (pare 1t, and give jome eaie and remifhon, that afterwards it may be freſh and lightſome, 
as hath been ſaid already, and not tofla: kthetime, and ſtay untill we ſenfibly feele crudities, 
J35kes, inflammations: or conrariwuie, fſinpidities and mortifications of members; by which 
gn; (being as it were meſſengers;and uſhers going before a teaver,which is hard at the doore)hard- 
ly willſome be ſo much moi ed, as to keep in and reſtraine themſelves, ( nonot when the very ac- 


ceſeand fit is ready to ſurpriſe them ) but rather long betore ro be provident, and ro prevent a tem- 
pelt ; 


—— 


So (oone as from ſome rock, we find 

| The puffiag gates of northernwind, 

For abſurd it is, androno purpoſe, to give ſuch carefuil heed unto the crying wide throats of 
crows, or to the craingand catkiing ot hens, or to ſwine, whenin a rage they cole and fling ftraw 
about them(as Dez-0:ritze ſaith) thereby togather preſages,and prognoftications of wind,raine,and 

ltormes 3 ard in the meane time not to oblerve the morions, troubles, and fiering indiipoktions of 
our bodie, nor prevent the ſame, ne yet to gather undonbred fignes of a tempelt ready to riſe and 
grow even out thereof, And therefore we ought not only to haie an eye untothe body, for meat 
and drinke, and for bodily exerciſes, in obſerving whether we fall unto them more lazily and un- 
wilinel; than our manner was beforetime ; or contrariwiſe whether our hunger and thirſt bemore 
than ordinary ; but alſo we are to ſaſpe&andfeare, if our fleeps be not mild, andcontinued, bur 
broken-nd interrupted : we mult beiides regard our very dreames 3 namely,whether they be ſtrange 
ard unuivall: for if there berepreſented extraordinary fancies and imaginations, they reftifie and 
ew arepierion of groſle, viſcuous, or limy humours, and agreat perturbation ofthe ſpirits with- 
Otherwhiles alſo it hapnerh.that themorions ofthe ſoule it ſelf do fore-(ignifie unto us that the 
0dy1s 1n ſome near danger of diſeaſe:for many times men are ſurpriſed with timorous firs of melan- 
holly,and heartlefſe dilicults without any reaſon or evident cauſe,the which ſuddenly extinguiſh all 
ticithopes: you ſhall have ſome uponevery ſmall occafion aprro fall into cholerick paſſions of an- 
per 3 they be:ome eager and hally, troubled. penſive, and offenced with a littlerhing, inſomuch as 
they will be ready to weep and run all to teares,yea, and languiſh for griefe and ſorrow: Andall this - 
commerh whenevill vaponrs, ſowre and bitter fumes ingendred within,do ariſe and teame up.and 
_ ( 3s Plato ſaith) be intermingled inthe waies and paſſages of rhe ſoule, Thoſe perſons there- 
10 areſwbjec to ſuch things ought thinke and conſider with themſelves, thatif there be 
"> Piritvailcauſe thereof, it cannot chuſe but ſome corporall matter had needeither of evacuation, 
aeration , 0” ſuppreſſion, | 
xpedient alſo it is and very profitable for us, when we viſit our friends thatbe ſick, toenquire 
uu 2 diligently 
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diligently the cauſes of their maladies, not upona cavelling curioſity or vaine oftentation, (tie. 
pute ſophittically, and diſcourte thereof only, or to makea ſhew of our eloquence, in talking ofthe 


inſtances;the iniulcs.the intercidences,communities of dileales, and all to ſhew what books we have 
read.and that we know the words and tearmes of phyfick ; but to make ſearch and enquiry in 000d 
earneſt,and not ſlightly or by the way, as touching theſe flight common and vulgar points, namely 
whether the ck party be full or empty ? Whether he ovec-travelled himſelte betore, or no? and 
whether he ſlept wellor ill? but principally, what dier he kept? and what order of life he followed 
when he tell (tor examples ſake) into the ague ? then(accordivg as Plato was wont to ſay unto him, 
ſelfe, whenloever he returned trom hearing and ſeeing the faulrs that other men committed :) Am 
not Ialſo iuch an one ? So you mult compo!e and irame your lelte to learne by the harmes ander- 
rours of neighbours about yon, for to looke well unto your own health, and by calling them tg 
mind, to be ſo wary and provident, that youfall nor into the ſame inconveniences, and forced, 
keep your bed, and there extolland commend health. wiſhing and defiring (when itis too |ate ) for 
ro enjoy ſoprecious a treaſure 3 burrather (leeing another to have caught a diſeaſe) romarkeand 
cohlider well. yea, and toentertaine this deep impreſſion in your heart ; how deare theſaid heath 
ought to be unto us, how carefull we ſhould be to preſerre,and chary to ſpare the ſame,Moreoger 
it would not be amiſſefor a man afterwards to compare hisown life with that of the foreſaid pati- 
ent : for it it fall our ſo, that (notwithſtanding we have uſed over-liberall diet bothindrinks and 
meats, or labonred extreamely, cr otherwiſe committed errour in any excefſe-and diſorder)ourbo- 
dies miniſter unto nature no {n/picion, nor threaten any ligne of fickneſſe toward; yer onohr we 
necertheleſle, to rake heed and prevent the harme tharmay enive ; namely, it we have committed 
any diſorder in the pleaſvres of Vexzs, and love-deliglits; or otherwite been over-travelled, to re- 
poſe our lelves and take our quiet reſt ; aſter drunkenneſle or carrowſing wine ronnd forgoodfel 
lowſhip, to make amends and recompence with drinking as much cold watertor a time 3 but eſpeci- 
ally, upon a ſurſeit raken with eating heavy ard grofſe meats.and namely, of fleſh,or elſefeeding up. 
on ſundry and divers diſhes, tofalt or uſe a ſpary dier, ſo as there beletr no luperfluity inthe body: 
foreven theſe things, as of themſelves alone "if there wereno more ) be enough to breed diſeaſes ; 
ſo unto other cauſes they adde matter and miniſter more {irength, Full wilely therefore was it {aid 
by our ancients in old time, thar for tomaintaine our health. thele three points were moſt expedient: 
To feed with ont ſ. tuty3 To labour with alacrity ; and: To preſerve and make fpave of naturallſecd, For 
ſurely laſcivious intemperance in venery ofall things, moſt decayerh and enfeebleth the lirength of 
that naturall heat, whereby our meat 2nd food which we receive is concoRed, and fo conſequent- 
ly is the cauſe of many excrements and ſuperfluities engendred, whereupon corrupt humonrs areen- 
oenderedand gathered within the body, | 
To begin thereiore to ſpeake againe of every of theſe points; ler ns conſider firſt the exerciſes 
meertand agreeable to ſtudents or men ot learning : 'for likeas he who firſt ſaid, That he wrote no- 
thing of Teeth tothoſe that inhabifed the ſea coaſts, ravght them {in ſo ſaying) the ule of them ; 
even{o aman may {ay» unto ſcholars and men of learning, That he wrireth nothing unto them as 
rouching bodily exerciſes ; forthat the dayly practice of the voice by ſpeech and pronuntiation, is 
an exerciſe wondettull effectuall,nor only tor heaith, bur alſo for trength,I mean not ſuch as is pro- 
cured to wreſtlers and champions by art, which breedeth brawny carnofity, and cauſeth the skin to- 
be firme and faſt without forth (like unto an houte which to the outward ſhew is rough-calt or 
thick coated with lime or plaſter ;) but that which maketh a tovgh conſtitution and a vigorous fir- 
mitudeand freneth indeed in the noblell parts within, and the principall infiruments of our lik. 
Now, that the ſpitits augment and confirme the powers ot our body, the annointers of mens bo- 
dies in the place of publike exerciſe know full well, when they give order and command the wrelt- 
lers,and ſuch like, whentheir limbs are rubbed, co withſtand ſuch trictions in ſommeſort, in holding 
cheir wind obſerving precitely,and having an eye to each part of the body thatis handled or rubbed, 
The voice therefore (beinga motion ofthe ſpirit ( fortified, nor ſuperficiallyand by Barts, bur even 
inthe proper fountaincs and ſprings which are abour the vitall bowels ) encreaſerh naturall heat 
doth ſubriliat the blond, cleanſerh the veines, openethall the arteries, nor ſuffering any obſtructt- 
on, oppilation, or ſtopping by ſuperfluous humours to srow npon us, or remaine behind (likeunt 
dregs or grounds) in the bottome of thoſe veſſels which receive and ccnco& thoſe viands whereot 
weate nouriſhed : by reaſon whereof they haveneedto uſe ordinarily this exerciſe,and makeit fa- 
miliarunto them by ſpeaking in publike place, and diſcourſing continually, Bur if haply they doubr 
that their bodies be bur weake, and not able ro ſupport and endure ſo muchtravell, yer at eaftwiſe 
they are toread with a loud voice 3 f6rlook what proportion there is between geſtation of Carri- 
age of the body, andtheexerciſe thereof upon the verygronnd, the ſame is between timple reading 
and diſcour6ng, or open diſputation: ſor this reading doth gently fir and mildly carry the vo1ce 
by the chariot ( as it were ) and litter of another mans ſpeech ; bur diſputation adderh thereto 2 
certaine hear and forcible vehemence; for that the mind and the body contpire and concurre t0- 
oether in that ation : howbeir, in this exerciſe we muſt beware of over-loud vociterations 
and clamours ; for ſuch violent (trainings of the voice, and unequal] extenſions and intenhons0 
the wind, many times cauſe ſome rupture of veines, or inward ſpaſmes and convulſions, Now 
when a ſtudent hath either read or diſcourſed in this manner, good it is for him before he walke 


abroad, «ro uſe fome unRtious, warme, andscentle frictions, to handleand rub che $kin and " a 
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f and mild manner 3 yea, and as much as he can to reach into the very bowels within,thar 
raphy beſpread and diſtributed equally throughout, even to the very extremities of the 
body, Inthelc rubbings and frictions this gage and meaſure would be obſerved, that he continue 
them ſo long;and fo often as he findeth them ro agree ſenhbly with his body, and bring no offence 
with them, He chatin chis wiſe hath appeaſed and ſerled the trouble or tenhon of the jpirits inthe 
cemer of the body 1f haply there ſhould remaine ſome ſuperfluity behind,ic would do him nogreat 
harme: for ſay, tharhe ſhould forbeare walking for want of leiſure, or by occaſion of ſudden buſi- 
neſſe, iis all one, and 1t maketh no matter 3 tor why, nature hath had aiready-that which iis ſuffici- 
ent, and ſtandeth ſatisfied therewith, And theretore aman is not to pretend colourably for to ex-, 
cuſe his ſilence, Or toi bearance of reading either navigation, when hes accompanied with other 
afſengers at ſea in one ſhip, or his abode and (ojourningin an hoſtelry or common inne, although 
all the company there ſhould mock him for it: for as 1t was no ſhame nox diſhoneſt thing to cate 
before them all, no more unſeemly 1s it to exerciſe himſelte in their preſence by reading, Bur rather 
more undecent 1t Were to be affraid oriand 1n aw of marriners, muliters, or inne-keepers, when 
they laugh at you, Not forplaying at ball alone, or fighting with your own ſhadow, but tor ſpeaking 
beforerhem inyour ſpeech, either reaching, or diſcourhing, or elſe learning by roat, and rehearſin 
ſome good thing for your exerciſe, Socrates Was WONt to fay,That for him who would move za, 
tir his body by way of dancing, a little roome (that would receive ſevenlettles or (ears) wasſuf- 
cient andbig enough 3 bur him that mindeth ro exerciſe his body either by ſinging or laying, every 
place will lerve, whether he ttand,lie, or fit, Only this muit we take heed of, that we Rraine not 
our voice, not ſer out an open throat, when we areprivyro ourſelves that we have eaten or drunke 
liberally,ne yer preſently after the company of a woman,or any other weariſome travell whatſoever; 
as many of our Orators and great Matters of Rhetorickuſe to do; who enforce and give themielves 
rodeclaime and pronounce their Orations too loud, even above the ſtrength of their body 3 ſome 
for vain-glory and ambition, becauſe they wouldputtorth themſelves; others for reward,and toger 
atee, or elie upon emulation to their concurrents, Thus did Nzger. ( atriend of onrs ) who pro- 
ſefſed Rheronick in Galatia: this man having ſwallowed down afiſh-bone which luck Rillin bis 
throat (when another Rhetorician, travelling that way, chanced to make apublike Oration; for 
that he was aſhamed to be thought his interiour, and yet durſt nor deale with himin that faculty ) 
would needs ſhew himlſelte in open place, and declaime, whiles the ſaid bone remained ſtill in his 
troat: but by this meanes there enlued a dangerous and painfull inflammation ; and being nolovger 
able to endure the dolorous anguiſh thereof, he ſuffered himſelfe to be launced without forth; and 
to have adeep inciſion and a wide orifice made, whereby the bone indeed was plucked out, but the 
was ſogrievous, and oppreſled betide witha deſcent and defluxion of rheumarick humours thither, 
that he died thereof, Bur haply. better to the purpoſe it were to ſpeake of this hereafter. Well, after 
exerciſe to go preſently into the bath, and to waſh in cold water, were the part of a luſty wild-brain 
and a giddy-headed youth, who will needs ina bravery ſhew what he can do,rather than wholſome 
any way: forall the good thar ſuch cold baths bring is this, that they ſeeme to harden the body, and 
confirme it ſoas it is lefle ſubject to take offence by the qualities of the aire without 3 bur ſurely they 
do more harme within by a great deale; for that they encloſe ard ſhut upthe pores of the body, 
cauling the humours and tumotities which would evaporate and bteath forth continually to become 
thick avdgrofle, Furthermore,needrull it is for them thar love to barh thus incold water tofall into 
the ſubjection of that over-ftraight andexquiſie diet,(which we would avoid Jhaving evermorean 
eye upon this, not to breake the ſame in any point whatſoever,for that the leaſt favlr and (mallet ex- 
rour in the world is preſently chaſtiſcd and cofteth full deare : whereas contrariwiſe to enter into 
the baine,and waſh in hot water pardonerhus, and holdethusexcuſed for many thivgs ; for ir doch 
not ſomuch diminiſh the firength andtorce of the body, as it bringeth profir another way forthe 
health thereof ; framing and applying moſt gently and kindly the humours to conco&ion: and in 
Caſe there be ſome which cannot well and perfeAtly be digeſted, (ſo they be not alrogethercrude and 
raw, norfloataloft inthe mouth of the ſtomack ) it cauleth them'to difſolve and exhale without 
any ſenſe of paire ; yea, and withall, it doth mitigate andcauſe to vaniſh and paſle away the ſecret 
laſſitudes of themuſculous members. And yet as good as banes be,if we perceive the body ro beinthe 
narurall Rare and diſpoſition, firme ard ſtrong enough, better it were to intermit and for-lerthe wſe 
of baths; and infteadthereot I hold ic wholſomer to annoint and rub the body before a good fire, 
namely, if ithave needto bechated and ſet in a heat; for by this means there isdiſperſedinto it as 
much heat as is requiſitezand no more ; which cannot be againſt the ſun 3 for of his heat a man can- 
not take more or leſſeat his own diſcretion, bur according as he afteQteth or tempereththe aire,(0 
he afforderh his nſe. And thus much may ſerve for the exerciſe of ſtudents, Lt 4 
To come now unto their food and nurture: if thereaſons and inftru&ions before delivered, by 
which we learve to reftraine. reprefſe, and mitigate our appetites, have done any good, time it were 
to proceed forward to other 2dvertiſements3 but in caſe they be ſo violent,ſo unruly andunramed, 
as 1f they were newly broken our of priſon,that itis an hard piece of work to rank them within the 
ng of reaſon; andif it be a difficulr peece of worke to wreſtle with the belly, which (as Cato 
a "or toſay) have noears 3 we muſt work another feat anddevice with it; namely,by obſerving 
br = tyof the viands,to. make the quantity more light and lefſe offenſive: and if they be fuchas be 
O19 and nontiſh much ; as for example, grofſe fleſh meats, cheeſe, dry figgs, and hard B53 
un 3 i ney 
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they muſt feed of them as little as they can; for to refuſe and forbeare them altogether were rery 
hard; but they may be more bold roeate heartily of thoſe that be thin and light,ſach asarethe molt 
part of worts,0r por-kerbs,birds,and fiſhes,that benor tar and oylelous: for in eating of ſuchmeas 
a man may at once bothgratifie his appetite, and alſo never overcharge his body : but aboje aj 
take heed they mn of crudities and iurteirs, proceeding from liberall eating of fleſh-mears ;forbe- 
ſides thar they load the Romack preſently as they are takenyxthere remaine atterwards behind naysh. 
ty reliques: and therefore it were very well, chat they acculiomed their bodies never to callfor 
fleſh, conſidering that the earth it ſelfebringerh forth other kinds of food, ſufficiently nor only for 
theneceffiry of nouriſhment, bur alſo for pleaſure and the contentment of the appertte ; for lome 
of them 2re ready tobeeaten without any drefling, or thehelp of mans hand, others be minoled 
and compounded after divers ſorts tomakethem more ſavory and roothſome, Bur foraſmuch agcy. 
ſtome(atrer a ſort)is a ſecond naturezor at lealtwiſe not contrary to nature ; we mult nor accuſjone 
our ſelves to feed on fleſh, for to fulfill our apperites,after the manner of wolves, and lions,bur uſe ic 

only as the foundation and ground of other viands 53 which being once laid, WE atF tO makeour 
principall nouriſhment of other cates and diſhes,which as they are more appropriateto our bodies, 
and ſutableto nature.ſo they do incraflate and dull lefle the vigour and ſubrility of the {pirir,andthe 
diſcourſing reaſonable part of the ſoule, which is kindled, maintained, and ſetto burnecleare, bya 
moredelicate and light matter, As touching |1quid things, they mult uſemilke, nor asan ordin; 

drinke;but as a firong meat that nouriſherh exceeding much : bur for wine, we aretofay roit,as Ez- 
ripides did to Venus : 

: Welcome-to me in meaſure and in mean, 
Too much is naught : yet do not leave me cleave. 

For of all drinks it is moſt profitable, of medicines molt pieaſant,and of dainty viands moſt ham. 
lefle 3 provided alwates that it be well delayed and tempered with opportunity of rhetime, rather 
than with water, And verily water ( not that only wherewith wine 1s mingled, but alſo which is 
drunke between whiles,apartby it ſelfe Jcauſeth the wine tempered therewith to do thelefſeharm: 
in regard whereof, a ftudent ought to aſe himſelte to drinke twice or thrice every day adraught of 
ſheere water,tor that it will enfeeble the headineſſe ofthe wine, and make theuſuall drinking of pure 
water morefamiliar to the Rtomack: and this I would have to be done, to this end, rhar it chey be 
driven perforce todrinke faire water, they might not thinke it Rrange,nor be: ready torefuſeir, For 
many there be, who oftentimes have recourſe to wine,wheniw1is) they had more need tomntothe 
water; and namely, when they be over-heat with theſun: yea, and contrariwiſe, when they be 
ſtiffe frozen with cold, or have ſtrained themſelves ro ſpeake much, or fiudied and fitten hard at 
their book ; and generaliy,afrer that they have travelled ſore, till they be weary, or haveperformed 
ſome vehement exploit, or violent exerciſe ; then (1I lay ) they thinke, rhat they oughtto drinke 
wine; as if nature her ſelte requiredand called for ſome contentment and refreſhing of thebody, 
and ſome change and alteration after travels: butnature verily is not defirous to haveany good 
done to her in this ſort, if you calliuch pleaſure a doing of good ; bur ſhe demandeth only areduce- 
ment to a meane between labour and reft: and therefore {uch perions as theſe areto becut ſhort 
and abridged of their vi&tuals and either ro be debarred quite of all wine.or elſe enjoyned todrinke 
it well delayed with water: for wine being of it ſelfe of a violent and firing nature, avgmenteth 
and maketh more unquiert the ſtormy perturbations ariſing withinthe body, it doth irricareand 
diſtemper 'more and more the parts therein already offended and troubled ; the which hadmuch 
more need to be appealed and dulced ; to which purpoſe water ſerveth paſſing well :for if weother- 
wiſe being nor athirit, drinke hot water after we have laboured, or done ſome paintull exerciſe, in 
the exceeding heats of rhe ſummer ; we find a notable cooling, reſreſhing, td eaſement in our in- 
ward bowels ; the reaſonis, becauſe the humidity of water is kind and mild, procuring no debate - 
or diſquietnefle at all; whereas the moiſture of wine hath a vehement force, whichnever is at qut- 
et and repoſe, but maketh a deep impreſſion, nothing agreeable nor fit to appeaſe the indilpolitions 
thar are a breeding, Now if one do feare the ſoureand ſharpe acrimonies. andthe birtertaltes 
which{by the ſaying of ſome ) hunger and want of food engenderin our bodies, or aslittlechil- 
dren uſe to do, thinketh much not to fit atthe tablefor to eate, alircle before the fit of anague, 
or-when he ſuſpeRteth ir comming : the drinking of water is as it were a confine and frontierbe- 
tweenborh, very fictoremedy the one and the other: and many times we offer unto Bacchw him- 
ſelfe cerraine ſacrifices called Nephalia, for that thereis no wine uſed therein; accuſtoming ourſelves 
wiſely thereby not to be alwaies deſirous for to drinke wine. io rooke away from ſacrifices, the 
fluce,and the chaplets uſed to be worne on mens heads, in regard of griete and ſorrow : and yet We 
know full well, that che heavy and ſorrowfull mind is neither by flutesnor flowers paſſionate 3 
whereasthere is not the body of a man,(how ſtrong and tour ſoever he be)burif ir be Qtrred cxou- 
bled;and enflamed, will take more harme and offence by wine if it be taken or powred into it, tis 
recorded in the Chronicles,that the Lydians in time of a great dearth and famine.did eate bur once 
in two daies,and ſpent the time between at dice-play,and other ſuch'ganies and paſtimes : andeven 
ſo it were well beſeeming a fiudent & lover ofthe Muſes and his book, at ſuch a timeashehad nee 

to make alite and ſhort ſupper.to have before himthe figure ſerving for ſome Geomerricallpropo- 
"_ orfome little book, ſome harpe or lute; this will not ſuffer him to be ledas priſoner to his 


own belly,” bur by diverting and turning ordinarily his mind from the boord, tothele ns 
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qzmes and receeations3 will chaſe away from the Muſes thegreedy apperite of eatingand drin- 

king, as if they WEre ſo many ravenous fowles and harpies : For aſhameit were thar a Scythian 

whiles he is drinking ſhould eftloones take his bow in hand ready bent, and twang the firing, and 

by che ſound rhereot awaken and quicken his courage, which otherwiſe would become drowhie, 

looſe, and dullby wine: and that a Grecian ſhould be aſhamed or affraid of a flouror mock, inaſ- 

ſaying gently to reiraine and bridle an unreaſonable, violent, and greedy appetite, by the meanes of 

books and writings * for much after the ſame mannerin a comedy of Menander, when there was a 

bawd, who for to remprt cettaine young men htting at ſupper together, broughr 1n amonglt them 

certaine pretty young wenches, very faire, and richly arraid ; every one of the ſaid young men (be- 

cauſethey were airald and unwilling to look thoſe beautifull damolls in the face ) made no more 

ado, but ashe faith : 

C:ſt down the head, and like good merry mates, 
Fall totheirjunkets bard,and dainty cates, 

Moreover, men that are addiQed to their ſtudy, and to learning, have many other proper and plea- 

{antmeanes to turne away their eyes,and divert their minds, it otherwile they be not able to looke 

of ; and to ſtay or hoid in this violent and dog-like greedy appetite, when the meat ſtandeth be- 

fore them upon the board, For as touching the ſpeeches of ſome maſters of wreltlers.orthe words 

of certaine ſ{choole-maſters,who go up and down, ſaying. Thar to reaſon, argue, and diſcourſear 
thetableupon points of learning, cauſeth the meat ro corrupt within the Romack, and breedeth 

head-ach, or heavineſle of the braine: we may indeed feare ſomewhat ; if we will needs(while we 

be atour repali)fall ro retolve ſuch a ſophiſticall argument, as the Logicians call [dos : orifwe be eynigans 
diſpoſedto reafon and diſpute abour the maſterſull ſophiſme, named Kyritton: Ic is ſaid, rhar the ,,, ,;3 vol - 
crown or upmoſt rufr growing upon the date tree, called the braine thereof, 1 exceeding ſweet and ,,,@-, 
pleaſantro the ralte, yer hurrfulltco the head: howbeir, thele pricky and intricare diſputations in vvhuck ſome 
Logick at ſupper time 3 are no pleaſant banqueting diſhes, bur offenſive rothe braine, tedious; OR. 00 
and irkeſome, nothing more, Brit thoſe men will not permits to diſcourle, to heare, read, or birdPhenix: 
talke of other matters in ſupper time, which togerher with honeſty and profit, have an attraQive og rac 
pleaſure and ſweetnefle joyned therewith : we will defirethem to ler us alone, and nottrouble us, astharir is 
but to ariſe from the table, and go their waies to their galleries and hals for wreſtling, and there *her8h* for 
to holdand mainmine ſuch poſitions among their fchollars andchampions, whom they withdraw thing, I ſee 
and turne2way f.om the ſtudy of good letters ; and accuſtoming them to ſpend their time all che —_ 
day long in icoffes and ſcurrile ſpeeches, they make them in the end (as gentle Ar ſton ſaid ) as ſhould be ob- 
witleſſe, and withour ſenſe (yer glib and well-greaſed)as the fone pillars which ſupport thole gal Fete, 
leries, and places of exerciſe where they uſe to converſe and keep ſchoole, Burt we contrariwiſe be- of. 

ing ruled bythe Phyſicians, who adviſe us alwaies to interpolſe ſome competent time between ſup- 

per and ſleep, are not preſently to go unto it, ater we have filled our bellies wirh viands, and ftut- 

ted our ſpirits,even whiles the morlels ofmeat be all raw.or beginning now to be concocted, there- 

byto tinderand Ray digeſtion ; bur giveſome ſpace and breathing-rime between, untill the meat 

bewell ſetled in the tomack, And as they who give us counſel! to more anditic the body afcer 

meiles,w1ill us, not ro run our ſelves ont of breath, norco exerciſe ourſelves fo, as that we pur all 

the parts of our body tothe triz1l; after the manner of the Pancratiaſts ; bur either to walke faire 

and ſoftly.or to daunce after a entle andeafie manner; ſemblably, we arero thinke thar we ought to 

exerciſe our wits and mi: ds after a dinner or ſupper. not abour any affaires of deep fludy, and pro- 

found mediration, nor in ſophiflicall diſputes, tending to the oftentation of a quick and lively ſpi- 

rit,o7 which be Jitigion*,and breed contention ; but there be many queſtions beſides of natural] Phi- 
loſophy,pleaſant to be diſcuſſed, and eafie to be decided; many pretty tales and narrations there are, 

outof whicha man may draw good conſiderations and wiſe inftruetions, for to traine and frame 

our manners; and theſe containe that grace and facility inthem, which the Poer Homer calleth Me- 
moetkes,thatis to ſay, yeelding to anger.,and in no wile crofle and refiftant : Hereupon ir is,that ſome 

do pleaſantly rearme this exerciſe of moving, propounding,and reſolving hiſtoricall or poericall que-. 

ſons 3 theſecond courſe or the ſervice of banketting diſhesfor ſtudents and learned men,” More- | 
over,there be other ſorts of pleaſant talke beſides theie, and namely, to heare and recite fables,de- * 

viſed for mirth and pleaſure 3 diſcourſes of playing upon theflure, harpe, orlute, which many times 

glve more contentment and delight, than to heare the flute, harpe, or Jute ir ſelfe plaied upon, 

Now the very preciſe time mealured as it were,and marked ont to be moſt proper and meer for ſuch 
Tecreations ; is when we feele that ovr meat is gently gone down,and ſerled quietly in the bottome 

Otthe ftomack ſhewing ſome lione of concoction, and that naturall heatis Rrong, and hath gotten 

theupper hang. 6 | : 

Now toraimuch as Ariſt»rle is of opinion, that walking afrer ſupper doth Rirup and kindle (as 

one would ſay) our naturall hear: andto ſleep immediately after a man hath ſupped, doth dull and 

quench it: conſidering alſo, that others be of a contrary mind, and hoid, that reſt and repoſe 

Better tor concottion ; that motion ſo ſoon after troubleth and impeacheth the digeſtion and di- 

ſifiburion of the meats, whichis the cauſe that ſome uſe to walke after ſupper, others fir ſtil and 
take theireaſe: me thinks a man may reconcile and fatisfie very well after a ſort theſe rwo opinions; 


whoch 


hs ning and keeping his body cloſe and (till afrer ſupper, ſerteth his mind a walking, awa+ 


t;fuffering it not to be heavy and.idle at once by and by; -bur ſharpneth and La 
| : pixits, 
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ſpicirs, as if beforeſaid, by lixtle and little, .indiſcourſing,or hearing ducourſes of pleaſant maerg - 


anddeleQable, ſuch as be notbiting in any.,wiſe, nor offenlive and odious, . - IO 
Moreover, as toucching vomits or purgations of the belly by laxative medicines, which are the 
curſed and dereſtable eaſements and remedies of: fulveſſe and repletion 3 ſurely they would never be 
uſed butupon right great and urgentneceſſity: a contrary courte tomany men,who hilltheir gorges 
and bodies with anintevtto void them ſoone after ; or otherwiſe, who purge and empty the lame 
forto fill them againe, even againlt nature 3 who are no lefle troubled, nay, much more offendeq 
ordinarily, by being ted and full;then faſting and empty :inſomuch as ſuch repletionis an hinderance 
rothe contentment and ſatisfyingottheir appetites and luſts ; by occaſion whereof they take order 
alwaies, that their body may be evermore emptied 3 as if this voidance were the proper Placeand 
ſeat of their pleaſures. But the hurt and dammage that may grow vpon theſe ordinary Purgationg 
and vomits 1s very evident: for that both the one and the other pur the body to exceedine orear 
Rraines and violentdifturbances, As for vomiting,it bringeth with ic one inconvenience by It lelte 
more than theformer, in that it procureth and augmenteth an unſatiable greedinefletomext: ths 
jr 105m there is by that means a violent and curbulent hunger (like as when. the courſe orfieame 
a river hath been fora while ___ and (taid )ſnatching or greedyat mear, whichis evermore 
offenfive.and nor a kind appetite indeed, when as nature hath need of meat; but reſemblino rather 
the inflammations occaſioned by medicines or cataplaſmes, Hereupon it is that the pleaſurus pro- 
ceeding from thence paſſeand ſlip away incontinently, as abortive and unperfe&,accompanied with 
inordinare pantings and beatings.of the pulſe, great wrings, in the enjoying of them, and afterwards 


- enſne dolorous tenſions, violent oppreſhons or Roppings of the conduits and pores,andthe reliques 


or retenfions of ventaſities ; which tay not for naturall ejetions:and evacuations, butrun upand 
down all over our. bodies, like as it they were ſhips ſur. harged; having more need to beeatedof 
their burden,than fill ro be laden with moreexcrements. As for the troubleſome motions of the 
belly and gurs,occafioned by purgative drugs, they corrupr, pill, and refolvethe naturall ltrenothof 
the {olid parts,ſo that they engender more tuperfluities within than they thruſt ourandexpell. And 
this isfor all the worldlike as if aman, being diſcontented to ſee within his native City amulti- 
tude of naturall Greeks inhabirants, ſhould for to driverhem outfill the ſame with Scythians or Av 
rabian ſtraygers, For even ſo, ſome there be, who ( greatly miſcounting and deceiving themlelves) 
for to ſend forth of their bodies. the ſuperfluons humours which are in ſome ſert domeſiicalland 
familiar unto them, pur into them I wor not whats Gnidian graines, Scammony, andatherfirapge 
drygs fer from far Countries, ſuch as have no familiar referenceto the body,bur are meete wildand 
ſavage, and in truth have more need to be purged and chaſed out of the body themſelves, than 

ower and vertue to void away andexpel| that wherewith natureis, choaked and overcharged, The 
bet way therefore is, by ſobriety and regular diet to keep the body alwaies in that moderate-mea- 
ſure of evacuationand replietion, that it may be able by proporcionable temperature to maintaine ic 
ſelfe without any outward help, But it it fall out otherwhiles, that there be ſome neceſſity ofthe 
one or the other, vomits would be provoked without the help of range phyſicall drpes, and-nor 
with much ado andcnrioſfity that they diſquier and trouble no parts within, but cnly forto ayoid 
crudity and indigeſtion, reje& & calt up that gently which 1s roo much, and cannot be prepared and 
mademeet for concotion, For like as linnen cloaths that be ſcoured and made cleane with fopes, 
aſhes, lees, and other abſterfive matters, weare more and fret out ſooner than ſuch as be waſhed 
Gmply in faire water; even ſo, vomits provoked by medicines offend the body much more, and mar 
the complexion, But ſay, the belly be bound and coftive, there isnot a drug that eaſeth it ſo mildly, 
or provoketh it to the kege ſocafily, as do certaine meats, whereof the experience is familiarun- 
to us, and the uſe nothing dolorous and offenſive, Nowin caſethe body be ſo bard that ſuch 
kind viands will not worke and caule it to be ſoluble, then a man ought for many daies toge- 
cher to drinke thin and cold water, oruſetofaſt, or elſe rake ſome cliſter, rather than purgative 
medicines, ſuch as difquiet the body, and overthrow the temperature thereof, Andyermany 
there be, who ever and anon are ready to rununto them 3 much like unto thoſe lewdandlight 
wanton women who uſe certaine medi. ines to cauſe abortion, or to ſend away the ſruitwhi.hthey 
have newly conceived ; to the end that they might conceive ſoon again, and have more pleaſurein 
that fleſhly ation, Now it is time toſay no more, butto ler them go that perſwadeſuch evacua- 
tions, 

As for thoſe 6n the contrary fide,who interje& certaine exact.preciſe, and criticall faſtings, obſer- 
ved too ſtraightly accordingto juſt periods and circuits of daies: ſurely they teach nature, ( where- 
ih they do not well ) to ule aftrition befnre it have need 3 and acquaint her with a neceſlary ad- 
ſtinence of food, which in ir ſelfe is not neceſſary, even at aprefixed time, which callerh for that 
then whereto it is accuſtomed, Better yet it were for a man to ule theſe chaſtiſements of hisbo- 
dy freely and at his ownliberty, without any fore-knowledge or ſulpition: and as for other diet,(as 
hath been ſaid before Jo order it ſo, that it may frame and be obſequent to all manner of occurren- 
ces and changes that ſhall come berween, and not be tied and bound ro oneforme and manner 0 
life,exactly to keep certaine daieg, juſt numbers, and fer circuirs, without failing or miſſing 11 any 
jor. -Forthis coutſe is neither ſure, noreaſie 3 it is nor civill, nor yet agreeablero humanity? TE” 
ſembleth rather the life of an oiſter, 'or ſomeſtockof a tree ; ro captivate himſelfe, and be o ſub- 


jectandthrall, tharhecannor chavge or alterhis viands-; he may not once vary in by 
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abRinencies,in bismorions or repoſe, but continue alwaies cloſe and covert in a ſhady kind of life, 
idle, privatet umſelte, without converling with friends, withour participation of honours, far re- 
mote from the admunifiration of weale pub.ike, which were to ſhut himlelfe up asit wereacloſe 
priſoner ; alitel aflvre you which I cannot like noraliow: for we cannot buyour health with 
<dienefſe and doing navght 3 which two are the principall inconveniences incident unto dileaſes: 
and all onethis Were, as if a man would think to preſer\e his eyes, by not employing them toſee ; 
or his voice, by ſpeaking nor at all ; thus to be periwaded, thar for the preſervation ot healthir were 


. 


neceſſary to have continuail repoſe, without doing ought: for a manin health, cannor do berter 
- fortomaintaine thelame, than tobe employed in roxy oood duties, and commendable offices of 
humanity, An ablurd errour therefore it 15, COTNIDKE 1 ienefle to be either healthy or wholeſome, 
conlidering that 1t deliroyeth the very end of heaith, which 1s employment : neither is it true, that 
the lefie men do,the more bealthfiili they be. For Xeocrates had not his health berter than Phoci- 
143 nor Thephraſtus than Demetrius: and asfor Epicarus and alithecrew of his ſectaries,they had - 
no benefit at all tor the attaining of that contentment ang tranquillicy of the body which they make 
{o oreat ceckoning ot, and praiſe fo highly 3 by flying and av oiding all Srate affaires, andmedling in 
no publike and honourable office, Orhermeanes therefore and pro ifion would be madeto enter- 
raine and keeperhar di.poktion and habitude of the body, which is according to nature: for this 
is certaine, tha all ſorrs of life be capable, as well of fickneſle as of health, Howbeit, Politicians 
voth he ) and States-men are to be admoniſhed ro do cleane contrary unto that which Pla:o ad- 
vertiſed his young icholars to do, For Po ever as he went out of the {.hooie'was wont thus to fa 
unto them : Goto my ſons, ſee yon employ that leiſure which you have inſome honeſt iports ib 
palimes. But we may exnort andput in mind thoſe who deale in the adminiftration of Com- 
mon-wealrth. to betiow their labour and travell in honett and neceflary things, and not to. over» 
coije and ſpend their bodies in ſmall matters of litcle or no conſequen.e ; as the manner isof moſt 
men, who troubie and torment themſelves abour juſt nothing, overwarching, running to and 
fro, here and there, up and down about things which many times are neither good nor honelt 3 
bur only becauſe they would diſgrace and ſhame others, either upon envy that they beare unto 
them, or upon ob{{inate and wiltull feite-conceit, or elle ro purſue and maintaine ſome vaineand 
fooliſh opinions that they haveraken, For I thinke verily it was in regard ot ſuch perſons eſpe- 
cially , that Demucritze faid, If the body ſhould call rhe ſoule judicially into quettion upon an 
ation of injury or wrong done, and tor to make ſatisfaction of lofle and dammage ; ſhe were 
not able to anſwer ir, but muſt needs confefle the ation, and be condemned, And Th:ophraſtus 
peradventure ſaid well and truly, when ſpeaking by a metaphor or allegory ; he affirmed, that 
the ſoule paid a deare rent for her dwelling within the body, For ( Iaflureyou ) the body may 
thanke the ſoule for many harmes that it ſultaineth 3 when as ſhe uſerh 1t not with reaſon, nor in- 
' treateth it according as It 1s mect and convenient ; and looke when ſhehath anyproper and pe- 
cular paſhons of her owne, or ſome enterprizes and actions to be performed, ſhe makethno 
ſpareof the poore body, As tor the tyrant Jaſoz, he was wont ( I wot notupon what reaſon or 
eround ) to tay, Th:t he ought ro deale vnjuſtly in ſmall matters, who would be jult in the grea- 
teſtaffares; anderenio, we may well adviſe a man of State and Government, tomake no recko- 
ning of trifling rhines, bur diſporr, play, and ſolace himlele in repoſe with rhem ; if he would noc 
have his body oter-ſpent, anll, orlazy, againſt the time that he ſhould employ it ingreatand im- 
portant caules : much hke to an old ſhippe which hath been drawn upto land, for co be newly 
calked and trimmed, after it hath refled a time, is fit to do new ſervice at ſea; for even ſo, the 


_ uponrepoicand eaſe, whenſoever the ſonle ſhall pur it to any affaires, will be ready to fol- 
ow 


Andrunwith her, as ſacking fole doth go 
Ha-a by the damgand never parts ber fro, | | 

\\nd therefore when occaiions will permit and vive leave, we are to refreſh and recreat our ſelves, 
not envying the bodies natnraiiſleepy or uiuall repoſe and refeCtion of dinner, ne yet eaſement and 
recreation. which 1s of a middle nature between pleaſure and paine,nor obſerving a rid rule; which 
many men do keep,and inkeeping it. ſpill and ſpend the body by ſudden murations; like as ironthar 
15 often made hot ard quenched avaine: for whenſoever the body is foiled and tired with travels, 
then they will even meirand diſſol. e itin exceſſive and unmeaſurable pleaſures:and all upon the ſud- 
den againe. whenit is werkncd and enfeebled with the delights of Venus, or by drinking out of 
conrle they wilidrayy ard drive it preſently tothe lerious travels of the Common Hall or the Court, 
to the ſol:iciting and following of ſome affaires of oreat importance, which requireth earnelt at- 
tendan. e and hot puriuic, Herc/itzs the Philoſopher, being fallen into a dropfie, willed his Phy- 
fictan to make drouvhr ot great raine, Bur moſtmen ordinarily do faulr herein exceeding much : 
now when they he wearied, toyled, and foiled with painful! labours and wants, yeeld their bodies 
tO be meited and ſpenr quite with voluptuous pleaſures ; and afterwards againe, wreſt and ftraine 
them as 1t Were upon the reinters, immediately upon the fruition of ſome pleaſures. For nature 
verily neither Ikerh nor requireth theſe alterartons and ſudden changes by turnes : bur it isthein- 
Rao, and uberall |:{c1viouineſle of the ſoute. and nothing ele, rhat abandonerh her ſelfe in- 
Mey NEO Þ Ca'nres and delights, {o ſoone as it 1s our of laborious exerciſes z like as mariners 
andſailers doat iea. And contrariwile, immediately after ſports and pleaſures,berakerh it ſelfero the 
CEE | Eager 
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eager purſuit of oain,and to the mannagement of great aftairs;giving no time and (pace of reſt ty h2- 
tureto enjoy repoſe and quiet tranquillity, whereof it hath need, but ſerrerh it our of frame,ang di. 
ſtempereth 1t mightily, by reaſon of this inequality, Bnr wile and diſcreet perlons are very waty and 
carefull in this behalfe 3 never preſenting iuch pleaſures ro their bodies when they be out-wexieq 
with labour and travell, for need thereof they have none at all; and beſides;they do nor regard nor 
thinke upon them, having their minds continually intentive upon the honeſty and decency of the 
action or thing whereabour they are ; dulling or dimmung as well the joy as the earnelt {ollicituge 
and care of their mind, by the meanes of other delires and apperites 3 as 1t is written of Epamjna,. 
das,that he ſhould lay 1n game and merriment ,of a certaine valiant man, who abour the tineofthe: 
Leudtrique war died of ickneſſein his bed : O Hercules, how had this man anyleiſure to dye amidi; * 
ſo many important affaires ! even ſo it may be faid truly and in good earneſt of agrear perſo 
who hath in his hand the mannaging of ſome weighty affaires in matter of government, or teatile 
of Philoſophy : How ſhould ſuch a man as he haverime either to be drunken, or to ſurfer with olut- 
tony, or given himſelfe to fleſhly pleaſures of the body? But wifemen indeed, when they be treed 
from importantmatters of action can find atimeto relt and repoſe their bodies, diſcharging them of 
needlefle and unprofitable travels, but much more of ſuperfluous and unneceſlary pleatures, flyins 
and ſhunning them as enemies and contraty to nature, | i 

I remember that upon atimeI heard how Tiberius Caſar was wont to ſay, That a man beingonce 
above threeſcore yeares of age defer-eth to be mocked and derided if he put forth his hand unto 
the Phyſician for to have his pulſe felt, For mine own part, I take this ſpeech of histo be ſomewhat 
too proud and inſolent ; but me thinks this ſhouid be rue, That every man oughtto know the Par- 
cicularities and properties of his own pulie, tor there be many diverities and differences inexch one 
of us: alſo that it behoveth no man robe ignorant in the leverall complexion of his own body, as 
well in heat as indrinefſe: alſo to be skilfull whar things be good for him, and whar be hurtfull, 
when heuſeth them : for hethat would learne theſe particularities of any orher than of himſzlfe,or 
goeth to a Phyſician to know of him. wherher he be better in health in ſummer time thanin win- 
ter, or whether he ſtand better aff cd 1n raking dry things rather than moiſt ; alſo whethernatu- 
rally he have a ſtrong pulle or a weake, a qu.k or aflow); {urely hath no ſenſe or feeling of himſelfe, 
bur is as it weredeafe and blind a tiranger heis dwelling in a borrowed body, and none ofhis own 
for ſuch points as thoſe are good to be bz knownand eafie to be learned, for that wemaymake 
proofe thereof every houre, as ha\ ingthe body with us continually, 

Alto meet it is. among meats and drinks. to know thoſe rather which be good and wholſome for 
the Romack;, than ſuch as be picalant to thetooth 3 and to have experience of that whichdoth the 
Romack good, more than ot that whi-h1s offenſive thereto 3 as alſo of thoſe things that do nor 
trouble and hind-r con. oction, than whit. h content and ricklethe rafte. For to demand of a Phy- 
fician what 1s eafie of dige(tion, and whatnot; what doth loole, and what bindeth thebelly ; me 
thinks is no lefle ſhamefull rhan to aske him, what is ſweet,what bitter,what ſowre, tart,oraultere, 


Nage, 


- But now we ſhall have many folk that know well how to find fault with their cooks and dreflers of 


mear;tor ſealoning their broti;s or making ſauce to their viands.beirg able to dilcernwhich is (wee- 
ter thanit oneht to be;which 1s o: er-tart ortoo much ſalted: and yet rhey themſelves are not ablero 
fay, whether that which 1s put into the body and united therewith be light or no ; and whetherit, 
be harmeleſle, not offenfive.or piot:tab.e, Herenpon it 1s, that their pottage miſleth not often the 
right ſeaſoning; whereas:contrartwile, for want of we!lſeaioning their own ſelves but daily faul- 
tive therein they makemuch worke tor Phyſicians: tur they eliceme not that pottage belt which 
isthe ſweetel(t,burt they mingle therewith many ſharp juyces and ſoure herbs,to make it ſomewhat 
tart wathall ;bur contrariwite, they ſend into the body all manner of (weet and plealant things, even 
untill it cry, Ho; partly being ignorant and in part not calling to mind and remembran:e.that nature 
adjoyneth alwaies unto things that be good and wholſome, a pieaſure not mingled with diſpſeature 
and repentance, Moreoyer, weate likewite to remember and beare in mind all thoſe things that be 
fitand agreeable to the body ; or contrariwi'e. in the changes of the ſeaſons in the yeare inthequa- 
lities andproperties of the aire, and other circumitan.es, to know how toaccommodate andapply 
our diet accordingly : foras touching all the offen-es proceeding from niggardile,avari e, and pinch- 
ing.which the common fort do ificurabout the paintull inning and laborious betowing or laying 
up of their corn and f.uits; who by their long watchings, by their running and crudging to andfro, 


diſcover and bewray whatis withinthe body, rotten, faulty. and ulcerous: we are not tofeare, that 


ſuch accidents wil befa]lto learned perſons or Rudents, ne yet to States-men and Politicians, unto 
whom principally T have addrefled_this diſcourſe ; but they ovght to beware andeſchew another 
kind of more eager coretoutneſſ: and iiliberall niegardife in matter of indy and literature, forurg 
them toneglect and nor regard their own poore bodies. which oftentimes beins ſo travelled and out- 
wearied,thar they can do them no more ſervice, yet they (pare them neverthe more, nor ojverhem 
leave to be refreſhed and gather vp their crums again ; but force that which is fraile and mortall, t0 
labour a vie with the ſoule which is immorrtall : thar(I ſay) which is earthly, to hoid ont with the 
ſpiric that is heavenly, Well the Oxe ſaid unto the Camel his fellow-ſervant who would not calehim 
a little of bisbnrden: Thou wilt not help me now to heare ſomewhat of my charge;bur ſhortly thou 
ſhalr carry all that I carry,and mebeſides: whichfell ont ſo indeed whenthe Oxe died under h1s bur- 
den; ſemblably ic hapneth to the ſoule,which willnor allow the filly body (wearied and rired) — 
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iceletime of reſt and repoſe* for ſoon aftercomes a feaver,head-ach,dizzineſſe of che brain,with 
> dimneſſe of the Gght, which will compell her tolay aſide all books, to abandon all good letters, 
diſpurations and liudy 3 and inthe end 1s driven to languiſh and lie fick in bedtogether wich it for 
company. And therefore Plato wiſely admoniſheth us not ro move and exerciſe the body withour 
the ſoule, nor the [oule without the body, bur todrive them both together equally, as if they were 

rwo feeds drawing at one ſpire of a Chariot 3 and eſpecially at ſuch a time,when as the body isbu- 

ced with the ſoule,and laboureth togetherwith her,weought ro have the moft care of it,and ro a]- 

low it that attendance and cheriſhment which 15s meet and requihre, to the end that thereby we 

may require It with good and dehrable health; efteeming this to be the greateſt benefit and molt 

ſnoular gift that proceederh' thereupon, 1n rhat neither the-one nor the orher (for default of good 

dijpoſition) is impeached or hindered in the knowledoe of vertne and the practiſe thereof, as well 

in licerature as in the a&tions of mans lite, 
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Of the Romans Fortune. 
The Summary, 


F ever there were any State plitike,in the riſing, orowth, anddeclination whereof we are to ſee and ac- 
] knowledge the admirable providence of God, together with the ſtrength and wiſdome of man certes the 
Roman Empire ought to be ſet in the formoſt range, The cauſes of the foundatt1n and advancement of 
this great Monarchy, are otherwiſe conhdered by thoſe whom the heavenly truth ( revealed inthe holy 
Scripture) doth illuminate,t han by the Pagans and Sages of this world, guided only by the diſcourſe of their 
ze corruptedwith ſin and ignorance of the true God, For when the queſtion 15, as tgnching the govern- 
ment of the univerſall world,alr houghthe ſoveraigne Lord thereof uſe oftentimes gh ſÞþgitual and corporal 
vigour both of mortall menfor to execute his will 3 yet we may behold ahovs.if, anavefore any explait of 
viſible inflruments, this great and incomprehenſible wiſdome of his 3 who haviny decreed in himſelfe all 
thingrzexecuteth every moment hzs deliberations 3 ſo that in regard of him there 1s nothing caſuall,but all 
keep a conrſe according to his determinate and reſolute will: but in reſpect of rs many things be accidentall; 
for that the counſels of that eteraall and immutable wiſdome are hidden from us, and appeare not but by 
little and little. I»fidels and miſcreants, who are not able to comprehend this ſecret, have imagined and 
ſer dow:: for gover neſſes of mans life, Fortune and vertue 3 meaning by Fortune, that which the common 
ſaying compriſeth in theſe few words: In this world there 15 nothing elſe but good luck and bad; but ſo, 45 
if any man could skill how to mann:ge his own fortune, he might make it of bad good and commodious: and 
this they meant by the word Vertue, which is an habitude or diſpoſition of the mind and body 3 by the meanes 
whereof he that 15 indued therewith, might prevent aud overthrow quite all the aſſaults cf Fortune, Some 


there be, who abuſe the mord Fortune, for to abcl [þ the providence of God; and others have attributed ſo 


much u:toVertuey that they have ſet man out of thoſelimits, in which his own proper nature, and above all 
the divine truth placed him, Others againe, have aſcribed ſomthing unto Fortune, and yet they neither 
underſtand nor declare what it importerh, but have given out ( cithough very irreſol::tcly ) that Fortune 
cannot give the checkto a vertuors man, If we had this Treatiſe follqwins entire and perf«ft;all the anci- 
ent philoſophy ard learning ,as touching this queſtion, had been manifeſtly diſcovered uno us, But the prin- 
cipall part of this d:ſconrſe isloft, inſuch ſort, as Plutarch (kaving brought in Fortune andVertue diſpu- 
ting upon this point: Whether of them ſhould have the honour of the foundation a1d maintenante of the Ro= 
ran Empire?) hath left unto us nothing but the plea of Fortune ; who by divers reaſons and proofes holdeth 
that the wiſdome and valonr of the people of Romegwas not the cauſe of their orandear;but Fortunethat isto 
ſay(as he exprefly ſheweth in oxe place Jthe guidance and help of God,who hath ſo raiſedthis effat e for ma- 
ny thersgard for to hold one good part of the world joyntly in one body, under ſuch a chiefe and ſoveraigne, 
As concerning the reaſons alledged in the favour and maintenance of Fortune, they be marked in order,and 

rawn ont well at large: wheras thoſe of Vertue.are omitted, or peradyem ure reſervedto the judgement 
and diſcretion of the Reader, for to invent, deviſe, and apply them by himſelfe, and of them all to'col- 
left andpather one concluſion, tending to this, for to ſhew the great wonders of God: providence in ſuſt ai- 
ming tle Rowan Empire, and the notable aide of an infinite number of inſtruments, which the ſaid di- 
VR. providence employed in planting, raiſing up, and pullias down ſo mighry and renowned a dominis 


Of the Romans Fortune. 


JErtve and Fortune have fought many grear combates, and thoſe oftentimes one againſt the 

A / other: bacchar which preſenteth ic (elfe umro us ar this rime is the greateſt of all the reſt; 
; YO witithedebate andplea which they had cogether as touching the Empire of Rome, name- 
oh ly;. whether of them twaine wrought that worke? and which of them brought forrh ſo 
mga pulſlance? For this will be no ſmall ceſtimony on her fide who ſhall oaine the ge 
rather 
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+ 1 
arher a great apology againſt the imputation charged upon the oneandrhe other, For Ver; ;. 
IS ins he? honeſt, bur unprofitable : and Fortune, that ſhe is uncercaine, but Nig 16 
and it is commonly ſaid, that as the former 1s fruitlefle for all her paines 3 ſo the other is Cairhlefſe 
and untruſty in all hergifts. For who will not ſay, 1f the greatneſſe of Rome be adjudged and 4. 
warded to one of them that either Vertue 15 molt prohitable, in cale ſhe could doto much for 
000d and honeli men: or Fortune molt firme and conſtant, if ſhe have prefered and kept ſo lono 
chat which ſhe once hath given? /z»the Poet inthoſe works of his which he compoſed with. 
our verſe, and inproſe, faith, That Fortnne and Wiſdome (two moſt difterent things, and far unlike 
one to the other ) produce neverthelefle moſt hke and ſemblable effe&ts: borh the one and the 
other indifferently make men great and honourable ; they advance them in dignity, puiſlance, 
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eſtate,and authority. And what need 1(forto draw out this matter at length ) rehearſe and reckon 


upa number of thoſe whom they have preferred, conſidering that even nature her ſelfe whohath 
borne us, and brought forth all things 3 ſome take to be Fortune, and others Wiſdome, This pre 
ſenr diſcourle theretore, addeth unto the City of Rowe a great and admirable dienity, incaſe we dif, 
pute of her as our manner is of theearth, the ſea, the heaven and the ſtars, namely, whether ir 
were by Fortune or by Providence, chatſhe was firſt founded and had her being? For mine own 
part.Iam of this opinion,that howſoever Forrune and Vertue have alwaies had many quarrels and 
debates otherwiſe, yet to the framing and compoſition of ſo greatan Empire and puiſlance, it is 
very like they had made truce and were at accord that by one joint conſentalſo they wrought 
both rogether,and fimſhed the gooduelt peece of worke that ever was in the world, Neither think 
I that I am deceivedin this conjeRure of mine 3 but amperſwaded, that like as (according to the 
ſaying. of :Plato.) the whole world was not made at firit, of fire and earth, as the two principall 
and neceſſary elements, tothe end that it might be viſible and palpable,confdering thatas the earch 
gave maſſineſle, poiſe, and firmitude 3 ſofire conferred rhereunto colour, forme, and motion, Be- 
{ides, the other two natures and elements which are between theſe rwo extreames (to wit, aire 
and water. by ſoftning. melting, rempering, and quenching (as it were ) the great diflociationand 
diſmilitude of the ſaid extreames ) have drawn together, incorporate, and united by the meanes 
of them, the firſt matrer ; even ſo, time and God together, intending ſuch a ately piece of | 
worke as Rome, tooke Vertueand Fortune, and thoſe they tempered and coupted in one, asyoke- 
fellows; to the end, that of the thing which is proper both ro the one and the other, they migh 
found, build, and reare a ſacred Temple indeed, an edifice beneficiall and profitable untoall, a 
ſtrong Calle ſeated upon afirmeground-worke, and an eternall element, which might ſerve in- 
ſtead of a maine pillar to ſuſtaine the decaying ate of the world, ready to reele and linkedown- 
ward; and finally, as a ſure anchor-hold againſt turbulenr rempeſts,and wandering wavesof the 
ſurging ſeas, (as Democritus was wont toſay,) For like as ſome of the naturall Philoſophers hold, 
That the world at the firſt was nor the world, and that the bodies wonld not joyneandmingle 
themſelves together, fortogive unto nature a common forme, compoſed of them all: but when 
the ſaid bodies, ( ſuch as yer were ſmall and ſcattered here and there) {lid away, mademeanesto 
eſcape and flie forfearethey ſhould be caught and interlaced with others ; ſuch alſo as were more 
rong, firme, andcompag, even then ſirove mainly one againſt another, and kept afoule coile 
and ſtir together.in ſuch manner, as there aroſea violent tempeſt, adangerous ghuſt, and troubie- 
ſome agitation, filling all with ruine, errour, and ſhipwrack, untill ſuch time as theeartharoleto 
oreatneſle by the tumuitnary concourſe of thoſe bodies thargrew rogether, whereby ſhe her ſelic 
began firſt ro gather afirme conſiltence 3 and afterwards yeelded in her felfe, and all about hera lure 
ſeat and reſting place for all other. Semblably, whenthegrearelt Empires and Potentacies among 
men, were drivenard carriedto and ſro, according to their fortunes, and ran one againſt another, 
by reaſon thar there was not one of that grandeur and puiflance as might command allthe chi, 
and yer they all defired that ſoveraignty ; there was a wonderfull confuſion, agenerall deftruct- 
on, a ſtrange huriiburiy, a tumultuary wanderingand an univerſall mutation and change through- 
out the world, untill fuch time as Rowe grew to ſome firengrh and bigneſſe, partly by laying and 
uniting to her ſelfe the neighbour nations and cities neare about her ; andinpart, by conquering 
the Sergniories, Realmes, and Dominions of Princes far off, and (rangers beyond ſea 3 by whic 
meanes the greateſt and principall things inthe world began roreſt, and be erled as it were afirme 
foundatidnand ſureſear, byreaſon char a generall peace was broughr into che world, and the 
maine Empire thereof reduced to, one round circle, ſo firmeas it could not be checkedorimpea- 
ched: for that indeed all vertues were ſeared inthoſe who were the founders and builders 0 this 
mighty State ; and beſides, Forcune alſo was ready with hertavour to ſecond and accompany them; 
as1t ſhall (more plainly ) appeare and beſhewed inthis diicourſe enſuing, Andnow methinks 
I ſee from this proje&, as 1t were from ſome highrock and watch tower 3 Vertue and Forrune 
marching coward the pleading of their cauſe, androthe judgement anddecifion of the foreſaid que- 
ſtionpropounded : but vertue in her pace ard manner of going ſeemeth to be mild and gentle, 1n 
the carriage alſo of her eye, ſaied and compoſed ; -the earneſt care likewiſe and nu 4 hathto 
maintaine and defend her honour in this contention, makerh her colour a littleto# >ip ber face, 
albeit. ſhe be. far behind Fortune, who.commerh apace, and maketh all the haſte ſhe.can * oF 
there condu& her, and attend vpon her round ahour in manner of aguard, a goodly traune 
[troupe FF LEA 4 , id445t14 Of 
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Of worthies brave, who marti;l captains were, 


| In bloody wars, and bloody ar mours beare, 2 WO RN ar 
All woundedin thefore parr of their bodies, dropping with blood and ſweatmingled together; 
[eaping up the truncheons of the lances and pikes halfe broken, which they had won from their 
enemies, But would you have us to demand and ask who they might be? They ſay, thar they be the 
Fabriciizthe Camills, the Lwcii ſurnamed Cincinnati, the Fabri Maximi, the Claudic Marcelli, and 
the two Scipio's: I ſee alſo C, Marius all angry, and chafingat Fortune, '{ufus Scevolalikewiſe is 
amonglt them, who ſhzwerth the ſtump of his burnt hand, crying aloud withal: And will you aſcribe 
this hand alſo to Fortune ? And Marcus Horatins Cocles that valiant Knight, who fought ſo bravely 
uponthe bridge, covered all over with the ſhor of Tuſcan Darts, and ſhewing his lame thigh, ſees 
methrto ſpeak (from our of the deep whirle-pit ofrheRiver into which heleapt) theſe words: And 
wasic by chance and Fortune that my leg became broken, and I lame uponit ? Lo, whata compa- 
py came with Vertue to the trial of this controverhe and mater in queſtion | : 
| All warriors ſtout in compleat armour dight: 
Expert in feats of arms. and preſt td fight. OP In 
But onthe other (ide, the gate and going of Fortune ſeems quick and faſt, her ſpicit great, and 
courage proud, her hopes high and havghty: ſhe over-goeth Vertue,and approacherh neer at hand 
already 3 not mounting and lifting up her ſelfe now. with her light and flight wings, nor ſtanding 
a tiptoe upona round ballor boule,commeth ſhe wavering and doubrtul ;:and then goeth her way ) 
afterwards in diſcontentment and diſpleature: bur like as the Spartiares deſcribe Veus, ſaying, That 
after ſhe had paſſed the river Exrotas, ſhe laid by hermirrors and looking glaſſes, caſt afide her dain- 
ty jewels, and other wanton ornaments, and threw away that tiſſue and lovely girdle. of hers; and 
raking ſpear ad ſhield inhand, ſhewerh her ſelte thus prepared and ſer our, unto Lycurgns3 even ſo 
Fortune having abandoned the Perſians and Afyrians,flew quickly over Macedonia,and ſoon ſhook 
off Alexander the Great: then travelled ſhe a while through Agypr and Syria, carrying after her 
Kingdoms as ſhe went ; and to having ruined and overthrownthe Carthaginians-ftate, which 
with much variety and change ſhehad oftentimes upheld; ſhe approachedin the end ro mount Pa- 
latine, and when ſhe had paſſed over the river Tiber, even there (as ic ſhould ſeem) ſhe caſt off her 
wings ; then ſhe pur off her flying patins 3,hex boule ſo inconſtant turning and rolling to and fro ſhe 
forſook, and ſo entred Romeas to mak her (tay and abode there: and in this :guiſe and manner bj 
ſheweth ſhe her ſeife now, and maketh her appearance for to hear. juſtice, and have this quarrel 
decided : not as a baſe, unknown, and obſcure perſon (as Pirdarus ſaith) nor guiding and wreſting 
with her handtwo helms: bur rather as the ſiſter of Ezzoma, thatis to ſay Equity : and of Peitho, 
thatis to ſay Perlwaſion: and the daughter of Promerhia, that isto fay Providence, according ag 
Alcman the Poet deriverh her Genealogy and Pedigree, Moreover ſhe holdeth between her hands | 
that plentiful Horn of all abundance, ſo much celebrated and renowned, and the ſame filled, nor 
with ore of fruits always freſh and verdant which Autumn yeelde th, bur brim full of all choſe pre- 
tions andexquifite commodities - | | 
Which any land or ſea doth breed, 
or out of rivers ſpring. | 
Which-in deep mines by delfe are found, 
or! havens by veſſels bring, | | | Es 
Andthoſe powreth ſhe forth abundantly, andigiveth abroad ingreat largeſſe, There are about 
her alſo to be ſeen in hertrain,a number ofmoſi 7. 3 and right excellent perſonages,to witzNuna 
Pompilius deſcended from the Sabines: T arquinizs Priſcusfrom the City Targuinii: whom being 
aliensand meer rangers ſhe enſtalled Kings, ard enthronized inthe Royal ſeat of Romwiwve Allo 
Paulus &milixs, who brought back his army ſafe and ſound from the defearure of Perſe#5and the 
Macedonians, where he archieved ſo fortunate a victory, that there was not ſeen one Roman with 
weeping eye, for the lofle of any friend in that war: and when be returned intriumph magnified 
Fortune, Even ſo. did that good old Knight, .Ccilius Metellys, ſurnamed Macedonicus, as well in 
regard of his brave viRories, as of this rare feliciry.of his, that he was carried unto his Sepulture by 
four of his own ſons, who had been all Conſuls:\ namely; Quintas Bal:arins, Lacius Diadematus, 
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—_ Metelias, and Cains Caprarius : there attended alſoupon his corps, two ſons in law of his, 
: ey married his daughters, both conſular men; andas many Nephews, his daughters children: men 
: mark and name all, both for great proweſſeinſeats of arms and alſo for their high place which 
hey oy in government of Srare and Common-weale, eAmilixs Scaurns likewiſe (who being of 
es eoree and condition of life. yer came from a ſtock more baſethen ir, a new upſtart and of the 
ane _ was raiſed and advanced;by her, andby:the means -of-her favour, madea great Lord 
; mrs ofthatthigh Court and honourable counſel, called the Senate. Cornelins Sylla likewiſe, 
Cankei TE OITOUE of the lap and boſome of Nicopolis a Courtiſan, for to exalt him aboveall che 
Wa: whar he Tyophees and Laureat Triumps: yeayand the ſeven Confulſhips of- Marixs. to ratle him 
fey) P pitch and ſoveraign degrecofanabſolute Monarch inthe world, anda DiRaror : he (I 
M > ery } and direQly gave himſelfe (as it were)by way of adoption unto Fortune, and attributed 
ole eſtate andall his ations to her favour;crying with aloud voice withOedipns in Sophocles 

To Fortunes court L ow all ſte, | 
And her good ſon my ſelfe reputes I 
- > Ic 
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Iuſomuchas in the Roman language he ſurnamed himſelfe Felix, that is to ſay, Happy: andyn 
the Greeks, he wrote thus in their copgue: AzzG- Kegyiai@ Evans *Aaageis Gr, that isty p : 
Licins Cornelius Sylla, beloved of Venus andthe Graces, And verily thole Trophees of his Which 
are to be ſeen in our Countryof Charoxea, in regard of thoſe noble victories which he Pained * 
oainſt the Lieutenant General of King Mithridazes, have the like inſcription, and that right wor. 
chily, For it is not the night(as Menandey faith) but Fortune, that is beſt acquainted and increx 
eſt favour with/-;5,Should nor he therefore(who is defironsto plead the cauſe of Fortune)da y 
well to lay this for a good ground ofhis plea, and inthe fore-front and Exordinw of his Oration 
bring in very fitly and properly for his witneſſes to depoſe, the Romans themſelves, who have a- 
ſcribed more unto Fortune than to Vertue : Certes, late it was among them, and after may 20ee 
ere Scipio Numantings builded a Temple to Vertue :and after him, Marcellus cauſed to be buk that 
cha ppel bearing the name./jrrutis and Hooristhat 1s to ſay, Of Vertue and Honour : like as 4: 
ilins Scanrus gave order for another to be reared by the name of Metis, that is to ſay, ofunder- 
tandiog ; even about the timeofthe Cimbrick war :in which age,(when liteature,and profeſſors of 
—_— and eloquence, flocked rhick,asit were, and reſorted ro the Citie of Rowe Jthey began to 
ave inprice and reputation,ſuch matters: and yet to this very day there 1s not one chappel of Wiſ- 
dome Temperence,Patience and Magnanimiriezne yet of Continence ; whereas of Fortune therebe 
Temples ſo ately, ſo glorious, and io ancient withall, thataman would take them to hayebeen 
edified even in manner when the firſt foundations of the Citie were laid. For firſt and formoſt, 4y- 
cus Martins the Nephew or Daughters Son of King Namazand the fourth King of Rowe after f Sa 
lus, founded one in the honour ot Fortune. And peradventurehe it was that iurnamed Forwne #;- 
rilss, and derived it of Fortes : for Virility, that is toſay, Manhood, and Fortitude, tharisto fo 
Proweſſeand Valour, have moſt help by Fortune, tothe archieving of victory, As for that Temp 
of Feminine Fortune, named otherwiſe fmebr#s, they builr ir alſo before the days of Camillys, at 
what time as Martixs Coriolanus (who led under banners diſplayed, againſt the Ciry of Rowe, a pulſe 
ſant power of the Volſcians) was turned back and retired, by the means and interceſſion ofcertaine 
noble Dames that encountered him: torthoſe Ladies wentin ſolemn Embaſſage toward him, accom- 
panied with his Wife and Mother: and ſo earneſtly intreated-and effeQually perſwaded with him, 
that inthe endrhey prevailed, inſomuch, as for their ſakes he pardoned and ſpared the City, and 
_ fo withdrew the forces of that barbarous nation: and then it was (by folks ſayings) that theſtatue 
or image of Fortune at the dedication thereof, pronounced theſe words : You have (g00d Roman 
Dames) according to the ordinance ofthe City, conſecrated me right devoutly, And verily Furius 
Camillys (at what time as he had quenched the laming fire ot the. Gaules, nl recovered theCity of 
Rome out of the veryſcoles ofthe balance where it wasto be weighed in counterpoiſe againlt acer- 
tain-quantity of Gold )ereed a Temple neither ro Good Conncel, nor to Valonr,but unto*Fame 
* To 4/us and Rumour, even in that very place by the new ſtreet, where (by report.) Marcus Coditins as hee 
Locutins as went bythe way, heard in the night a voice, that gave warning and advertiſed, that ſhorth af- 
ſome think; ter they mould look for the Gaules ro war upon them. As for the Temple (upon the bank of the 
Ho ___ River 7:ber) of Fortune ſurnamed Fort#s, that is to ſay, Strong.Martial, Valiant, and Magnanimous, 
22,28 others for chatto her belonged generoſity and the forcible power to tame and overcome all things, they 
built it ro the honour ot her, within the Orchards and Gardens that Ceſar (by his laſt will and teſta- 
ment) bequeathedunto the people of Rome: as being perſwaded that himlelfe (by the gracions - 
favour of Fortune) became the greateſt man ofall'the Romans, as;himſelfe doth reftifie, As concer- 
ning ms Ceſar, 1 would have beenabaſhed and aſhamedro ſay, that through the favour of For- 
tuve he was lifed up to that rare greatnefſe, but that his own ſelte beareth witneſle thereof: for be- 
ins departed from Brindow the fourth day of Faxzary, and imbarked for to purſue Pompeins, even 
at the very height and in the heart of Winter, he croſſed the ſeas moſt fafely,as ifForrune had held 
in, the tempeftuous weather of rhat ſeaſon 3 and when he found Pompeius firong and puiſlant 2s 
well by ſea as land, as having all his forces aſſembled rogerher about him in a ſer ard ſtanding camp, 
being himſelfe but weak and accompanied with a ſmalſ power 3 for that the companies which An- 
tonins and Sabinusſhould have brought, lingered and Rayed behind, he adventured to take fea a-' 
eain z and putting himſelfe into a fmall Frigar, failed away unknown both co the Maſter, and alſo to 
the Pilot of the (id Barque, in ſimple habit, asi6hehad been ſome mean and ordinary ſervicor:buc 
by occafion of aviolent return of the Tide,full againR the currenc of the River,and withal,ofa great 
rempeſt that aroſe, ſeeing thar the Pilot was ready:toalter his courſe,and turn about back, he Ck- 
edaway his garmentfrom his head, wherewith befat hood-winked,and diſcovered his face, laying: 
unto the PilorHoldthe Helm hard(good fellow) & be not afraid to ſer forward:be bold(Iſay)0! 
fails;ſpred them open to the wind at aventure,and fear not, for thou haſt aboard Ceſar and his For- 
tune.So much perſwaded was he,and confidently aflured,thar Fortune ſailed with him,accompanied . 
Him in all bis marches and voyayes, affiſted him yn the camp,aided him in barrel, conduted,and di- 
retedhim in all his wars:whoſework indeed it was. and could proceed from nothing elſe bucher,to 
'c6tmmand a calm ar ſea,co procure fair weather and a Summer ſeaſon in Winter;romakethem 
and nimble, who otherwite weremoſt ſlow and heavy ; to cauſe them to-be couragions,wh0 Were 
greateſt cowards-and moſt heattlefle.; and that which is more incredible then all thereſt. to force 
Pompey toflie, and Prolomens to kill his own gueſtsto the end:thar Pompey might die, and yet C ſar 


benot ſtained with his bloodſhed, What ſhould allgdgerhe teſtimovy of his ſoo, the firk EP" 
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infants, neer unto a wild fig- raoal. cone grate. fr of cava d; thereh 
Rar or pap inLatin i 1d fig-tree, which they calied aiterward Ruminal! + 4a 
- whelpedherli in iscalled Ruma: which done, it chanced vards Ruminalis; for that 
oe endo h b ne, it chanced that a bitch-wolte having 
were deed, thatth 7 her paps beſtrur with milic and ſo Qiffe by reaf 1aving newly 
ſelethereof ; they aked again, and wete ready to burf: | ſeek y reaſon that her young ones 
of ; came gently to the y toburſt, ſeeking to be eaſed and to diſch 
unto them hertears. y to theſe babes, Rooped down, and feemed : charge her 
litter: A teats, defirous and labouring to be del! med to wind about them, put 
: Andthen (ſee the f | grove elivered other milk, as if it had b 0.4 
name in Latine P: M Cn of 1t) a certain bird (conſecrared to Ma are macabre 
and havino Alioh cus Martius, that 1s to fay 4 Speoht or W af, which thereupon men 
hred gent] $ toſay, a Speght or Wood-pecker) chancedt 
| Clees the mouths of ly upon the tips of hertoes faſt b 0 approach neer 
! uths of theſe inf. oes faſt by them, and ſoftly opened with 3p 
minſed {mall infants. one after another, {] : ny op with one of her 
L even of her own - r, ſhe conveyed into them certai 
f 1s named Ryumninalis of _ and provifon, Thar this is true. the ſaid wild pa eng Th 
TORE them dorh Le Ig rear. called in Latine Rama. which ſhe held vnt: The "ve 
ky : mY 0 
erved thisct*ome ; nor t fie, Andlongtimeafter. the inhabitants about that p! = abes 
torear and now iſh all. j oexpoſe and caſt forth any thing that is bred and b ora Neng. Ge 
| in a venerable memoriall of this h and born among? rhem 5a 
is happe and reſemblance of rhe accident 


which beſel unto ; 
0 
Romulus and hisbrother Remus, Now that theſe two foundlings were nouriſh 
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ed and brought up afterward in the City of Gabi/,unknownto allthe world that they were ths bi 

dren of Sylvia, and the Nephews or Daughters Children of Numwtor the King 3 may ſeem - LC 
a crafty theeviſh caſt, and deceitful ſophiſtry, proceeding from Fortune 3 to the end th th 
ſhould not periſh beforethey had done tome worthy exploit, by reaſon of their noble birth, j.) 
be diſcovered by their very deeds and effe&s ; ſhewing their vertne as a mark of theirnobi; q 
And here Icall to mind a certain ſpeech which Themiſtocles (a brave and wiſe Captain) upon ati Y. 
cave to ſome other Captains, who atter him, and ina ſecond place, were in great name at Ath =, 
and much efteemed, howbeir, pretending to deſerve more honour then he : The morrow-mina” 
(quoth he) quarrelled and contended upon a time with the feaſt or holy-day, which Went beſt,” 
it, ſaying ; That ſhe was * full of labour and buſineſſe, and never had any reſt ; whereas in herth: 
was nothing but eating and drinking that, which before hand had been prepared and provided 
with great pain and travel ; urito whom the feaſt madethis anſwer: Certes, true itis, thar bo 

fayelt ; bur if I had not been, where had(t thou been ? Even ſo (quoth Themiſtecles) if I had 4 
conducted the Medians war, what good would you have done now ? and where had your = 
ployment been ? Semblably, me thinks that Fortune ſaith the ſame unto the Vertue of Romulus Thy 
acts are famous, and thy deeds renowned 3 thou halt ſhewed by them indeed, that deſcended by 
art trom divine blood and ſome heavenly race 3 but thou ſeeſt again, how far ſhort thou art of wry 
how long after me it was, ere thou didſt come in place ; for if I had not (whentime was) ſheweg 
my ſelfe kind, gracious and courteous unto thoſe poor infants, but had forſaken and abandoned 
them filly wretches, how could you have had any being, and by what means ſhould you have been 
ſo gloriouſlyſeen in the world? in caſe (Ifay) a temale wild beaſt, even a ſhe-wolte, had nor come 
inthe way, having her bigs iwollen, enflamed and _ with the plenty of milk, flowino: (as it 
were)a ſfiream unto them, ſeeking rather whom to feed, then by whom ſhe ſhould be fed? or if 
ſhe had been altogether ſavage indeed and hunger-bitten ; cheſe roial houles, theſe ately Tem- 
ples, rheſe magnificent Theaters, theſe faire Galleries, theſe goodly Halls, Palaces, and Councel- 
Chambers, had they not been at this day, the Lodges, Cottages and Stalls of Shepherds and Herd. 


men, ſerving (as Slaves) ſome Lords ot 4/baand Tuſcan, or elſe ſome Maſters of the Latine Na- 


tion? The beginning, in all things, is chiefe and principal; bur eſpecially inthe foundation, and buil- 
ding of a City 3 and Fortune is ſhee who is the Author of this beginning and foundation, in {ai 
and preſerving the founder himlelſe: for well may Vertue make Rommlns great, bur Fortanekepr 
him, until he became great, ; | 

It is for certain knownand confeſſed, that the reign alſo of Numa Pompilius, which contimed 
Jong, was guided and conducted by the favour of a marvellous Fortune : forto ſay that the Nymph 
e/£9criay one of the Wood-Fairies, called Dryades, a wiſe and prudent goddefſe, was enamoured 
of him, and that lying ordinarily by his fide, taught him how to eftabliſh, govern and rulethe 
Weale- publick, peradventureis a meer fabulous tale ; conlidering that other perſons, whoarere- 
corded to have been loved by goddefles (and to haveenjoyed them in marriage 3 as for example, 
Pelens, Anchifes, Orion, and Emathion) had not tor all that (thorowout their life) contentment and 
proſperity, without ſometrouble and cdverlity: bur ſurely it ſeemeth that Nama in very.truth had 
oood Fortune for his domeſticaland familiar companion, and to reign jointly with him ; which 
Fortune of his (receiving the City of Rome, as ina boiſterous and troubleſome tempeſt, or ina tur- 
bulent.ſea, to wit, in the enmity, envy and malice of all the neighbour Cities and nations border- - 
ing upon it 3 and beſides diſquieted within it ſelfe, and troubled with an'infinite number of calami- 
ries and ſedjrious faftions) quenched all thoſe flames of anger, and alayed all ſpightful and malic 
ous grudges, as ſome boiſterous and contrary winds, And like as men jay, that theſea, eveninmid- 
water received the young brood of the birds Halcyones,after they be newly hatched,and giventhem 
leaveto be nouriſhed and fed ingreat calm and tranquility 3 even ſo Fortune (ſpreading anddraw- 
ing ronnd about this people newly planted, and as yet ready to wag and ſhake every way, fuch a 
quiet and ſtill ſeaſon, void of all buſie affairs, without wars, without mortality, without danger or 
fear of danger) gave good means unto the City of Koxze to take root and (et ſureſooting, growing 
Rill in repoſe with all ſecurity, and without any hinderance and impeachment whatſoever, Much: 
like therefore,as agreat carraque,hulk,or gally,is framed, wrought and ſer together by many a knock 
& ſtroak,and that with great violence; whiles it feeles the blows of fledges and hammers.1s pierced 
with ſpikes and great nails, cut with ſaws, axesand hatches 3 and whenit is oncemade and finiſhed 
by the Shipwright, ought to reſt quiet and in repoſe, for a competent time, until thebraces be well 
ſetled andfaſtened, and the joints firmly knit and compaR: for otherwiſe. he that ſhould fiir in,aud 
ſhoot it into the Sea, whiles the junctures and commiſſures be yer green, freſh, looſe, and not well 
conſolidate, all would chink, cleave, and open, when it cameto be never ſo little ſhaken andrtoſſed 
by the boiſterous billows ofthe ſea, to that ſhe wouldleakandtake in water rhorowout ; even ſo, 
the firſt Prince, Author and Founder ofthe City of Rowe, having compoſed it of ruſtical peifants 
herdmen, as it were, of rovgh hewenplanks and poſts oftough and Rtubburn oak, had mucn adoe, 
and took no ſmallpaines, but engaged himſelfe far into ſundry warres, andexpoſed his perſon and 
eſtate to manitold and great. dangers, being of neceſſity enforced to encounter and fight with 
thoſe who oppoſed themſelves, and withſtood the nativity (as it were) and foundation thereot, 
before hee could bring his work to anend ; burrhe ſecond King receiving the ſame at his hands, 
oaveit good time and leaſure to gather Rrevgth, and to confirm the growth and Logon 
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e, Bur if atrharrtime, ſome ſuch as King Porſe»a, had come againft ir, pitching his camp 


o ole. 

6-2 and leading a ſtrong army of Tuscans to give aſſault” cherero, whiles the walls were yer 
oreen, 1o't, and ready to ſhake with every ſmall thing: or if ſomepuiſlant Prince and Porentate, or 
worthy warriour from among the Marſians, upon Apoſtahe and revolt: orelſe ſome Lucan, for en- 
vy or vpona troublelome ſpirit and dehre of contention, a buſie-tieaded perſon, fatious and quar- 
reiſome, ſuch an one as afterwards mins or tout S:lon was, ſurnamed the. Bold: or laft of all, Te- 


lefinns, with whom Sy/a ſcuffled, and found himielfe ſomewhat todo: him I mean, who (as it 


thereof by che favour of happy Fortune, who afforded him the means to-en joy oreat peace and 


were) with ore fhenal could make all /raly riſe and rake arms: if one of theſe (I1ay) had comeand © 


oiventhe alarme, environing and aſlailing with ſound ofrrampers this Sage-like Prince and Philoſo- 
pher Num, whiles he was at facrifice, or 1n his devorions and prayers to the gods: ſurely the City 
inthat infancy of hers and firlt beginnings, had never been able to have held out ard withſiood fo 
eat 2 Rorm and tempelt, neither had i1tgrown up as it did,ro'fo goodly a number of lu(ty and ſer- 
viceablemen : whereas, it ieemeth that the long peace which continued under this King, tervedin 
Read ofa provifionof furnicure and all ſorts of munition for ihnumerable wars enſuing : and the peo- 
ple of Rowe, much like unto a Champion who hatli ro fight a combar, having been exerciſed and 
enured atleiiure, in a peaceable time, for the ſpace of threeand forty years after the wars which 
they had fought under R:mulus,became ſtrong enovgh, and iufhicient to make head againii thoſe that 
atterwards aſſailed them: for it is for certain recorded, that during all that time, there was neither 
peſtilence nor famine. no unkind barrennefle of the earth, nor unleaſonablediiiemperature of Win- 
ter or Summer; to affli&t or tronble the City of Kowe, as if there had been no humane providence,buc 
only a divine Fortune which took the care and government of all thoſe years, In thoſe days like- 
wiſe it was, thatthe two-leaved doors of the Temple of Fans were ſhut up. and locked fait. thoſe 
(1 mean) which they call the gates ot war, for that they wereſer open in the time of war, and kept 
ſhur when it was peace, No tooner was King Namadead, but theſe gates were opened forthe Al- 
bane war, which brake our ſuddenly and with great violence, and io {tood open till, during an in- 
finite number of other wars enſuing continually one after another thereupon: bur in proceſſe of 
time, namely, about four hundred and fourſcore years after they were ſhut again, when the firſt 
Punick war was ended, and peace concluded with the Carthaginians, even that year wherein C, At- 
tilius and Titus Manlius were Conſuls, After this, they were ſet open by occaſion of new wars, 
which laſted until the very time that Ceſar Auguſtus won that noble victory under the Promontory 
Aftizm, Then had the Romans a ceſſation or ſurceaſe of arms, bur the ſame continued not long: 
for that the tumultuous ſtirs of the Biſcains, the Galatians and Germans comming all rogether,trou- 
bled the peace, And rhus much may ſerve out of Hiſtories, for teltimonies 1n behalfe of the felicity 
and good Fortune of King Nama. 

Bur the Kings alſo that reigned in Rowe after him, highly honoured Fortune, as the chiefe Patro- 
nefle, Nurſe, and the Prop or Pillar, as P:ndarns faich, which ſupported and upheld the Ciry of Rowes 
2s we may judge by the reaſons and arguments following, There is at Rowe, 1 wot well the Tem- 
'ple of Vertue highly hononred : bur founded it was and built of late days, even by Marcellus, who 
forced and won the City of Syra-uſa. There was anotheralio in the honour of reaſon, underſtan= 
ding, orgood advice, which they called by the name of Mens: bur eEmilins Scaurns was the 
man who dedicatedit ; about the time of the Cimbrick wars, Forthar by chis, the learning, -rh@ 
arts, and pleaſant eloquence of the Greeks were crept already into the Ciry: bur, to Wiledome 
there isnot yet to this day ſo much as one Temp'e or Chappel: neither to Temperan'e, hor Pa- 
tience : ne yet to Maynanimity,whereas of Fortune there be many Churches and Temples very an- 
cient, andthoſe much frequented 3 and'to ſpeak in one word, celebrated with all kinds of honour : 
as being founded and erected amid the nobleſt parts, and moſt conſpicuous places of the City, For 
there is the Temple of Maſculine Fortune called Fortuna wir:ilis, which was bttiit by Martins Ancus 
the fourth King of Rowe, and by him ſo called ; for that he thovghr thar fortune availed as much 
as Fortitude to the obtaining of viaory. As forthe other. entjtuled by the name of Fortune Fe- 
minine; otherwiiecalled Fortuna Malicbris, every man knoweth that they were the Dames of the 
City, whodedicaredir. after they had averted and turned back Martires Coriol.195445, who was come 
with a pnifſant power of enemies, and preſented himſelfe before the City. And Servins Tullius who 
awgmented the puiſſance of the people of Rowe, and bronght itunto agoodly and beautiful manner 
ofgovernment, no Prince ſo much, having ſer down and eſtabliſhed a good orderfor the giving of 
ſuffrages and voices at the ele&ions of Magiſtrates, and en:&ing of Laws: and beſides inſtituted the 
order of military dilcipline: having been himſelfe the firſt Cenſor of mens manners, and the Con- 
troller or Overſeer otevery mans lite and behaviour : who ſeemed alſo ro have been a right valt- 
ant Prince, and moſt prudent withall : This man. 1 ſay, wholly avowed himſelfe the Vaſlaile of 
Fortune anddid homage to her, acknowledging all principalityro depend upon her : in ſuch fort 

*s menſay Fortune her Jelfe uſed ro come and lie with him, deſcending down by a window into 
me waich now they call the gate Feneſtella, He founded therefore within the Capitoll 
= ws ero _ honour of Forty necalled Primigenia,which a man may interpret, firſt begotten: 
ekory er oy ortune Obſequens, which ſome take to be as much as obeiſanr: others. gratious and 
7 ©. Þurnotto'ſtand any longer upon the Roman 'names and appellations , I will leave 

m, and endeayour to reckon vp and -interprer:ip Greek the meaning and-fignification = - 
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' which be far off: and holdeth fat whatſoeverRicketh and.cleaverh unto ir, Moreover, 


—_. 


theſe Temples, founded and dedicated.in the honour of Fortune, For in the mount Palatine ther 
Randerh one Chappel of private fortune, and another of gluing Fortune: which tearm may hap 
feem to be ridiculous.3 howbeit, by way ofa Metaphor it carrieth a fignification very imporraye ,; 
if we zvere to underſtand thus much by it : Tha :3r draweth unto it, and catcheth thoſe thinss 
; Neer unt 
the:fountain called Myſcoſa;thatis ro lay, Moſſe 3 there 1s another-Chappel of Fortune the Viegin 
as alſo in the mount Eſquzlins, another of Adverſe Fortune; upon theltreer called the Long w., 
an altar there is exe&ted to Fortune Good-hope, or as it were Hope : and neer ad Joining unto 4 
Ailtarof Venus-Epitalaria, that is to ſay, Foot-winged Venus, a Chappel and Image of Forrype 
Maſ-uiine: befidesa thouſand honours and denominations more ot. Fortune, which $ery;y; for 
the moſt part in{titured and ordained: as knowing full well, thatin the regiment of all hum; 
things, Fortuneis of great importance; or rather can do allinall, And good reaſon he had there. 
fore; con{:dering that himſelfe by the beneficial favour ot Fortune, being deſcended as he was by 
birth from a Captive, and that of anenemy nation, was raiſed and advanced to royal dignity, For 
when the City of the Corniculanes was won forcibly by rhe Romans, a certain young Damoſei nz- 
med Ocrifa, being taken priſoner (who notwihttanding her infortunare captivity ; was neither 
for beauty. of face, nor comely behayiour blemiſhed or ſtained) was given unto Queen Tanagui/ 
the Wife of King Targuin, toſerve her, and afterwards beſtowed in marriage upon one of the retei- 
ners or dependantsto the King ; ſuch as the Romans call Clextes: and from theie two came this 
foreſaid Servizs . Others ſay, that it was nothing ſo 3 but that this Maiden Ocri/5a taking ordinati- 
ly certain firlt fruits or afſaies as it were, both of viands and wine from the Kings Tab.e, carried 
the ſame to the hearth of the domeſtical Altar ; and when one day above the relt the caſt theſeyri- 
micies or Iibaments aforeſaid (as her uſual manner was) into the fire upon the hearth ; behold al 
on the ſudden when the flame went our . there arole out of the ſaid hearth, the genita] member of 
aman ; whereatthe. young Damolel being aftrighted, reported what a irange fight ſhehad leen, 
unto Queen 7 n-quilalone: who being a wite and witty Lady, apparelled and adorned the Mai- 
den like a Bride in every reipe& and ſhut herup with the torelaid apparition 3 raking it for a divine 
thipg.preſaging ſome great matter,Some lay,that this was the domeliical or rutelar god of the houſe 
whom they cal Larothers x/can;ywho was enamored ofthis young Virgin:but whatſoever it way 
Ocrifia was therevpon with Child, and ſo was Servius born, Now whiles he was bur an infant, 
there was {een a ſhinivs Jight, much like untothe flaſh of lightning, to blaze our of his head round 
abour. But Valcr:us Antias recordeth this narration otherwiſe:ſayingathat Servins had a wife named 
Gegania, who hapned to die; by occafhion of whoſe deaths hegrew into a great agony and paſſionof 
ſorrow, inthe preſence of his Mother, until inthe end for very heavineſle and melancholy, he fel 
aſleep, and as heſlept, the woman of the houſe might perceive h1s head ſhining our in alight fre; 
a I EE: argument and teſtimony, that engendred he was of fire; yea, andan afluredpreſageofa 
Kingdom un.ooked tor; which he attained unto after the deceale of Tarquinis, by means of the 
port and favour that 7 anaqui/ oraced him with, For otherwiſe,oft all the Kings that were of Roe, 
he ſeemed to bethe man that was unlikeſt to reach unto a Monarchy, and lealt intended.or minded 
roaſpirethercunto : conſidering that when he was King, he determined to re*gn up the Crown; 
though he was empeached and ſtayed for ſo doing: becauſe '! az :4u/lupon her death-bed conjured 
and bound him by an oath ro continne in his royal eſtare and dignity, and in no caſeto give over | 
the politick government of the Romans, wherein he was born, Lo,how the regal power and king- 
dom of Servizs may be wholly aſcribed unto Fortune, ſeeing that as he came unto it beyond all 
hope and expeRation, ſo he held it even againſt his will, | 
Bur tothe end it may not be thought, that we withdraw our ſelves and retire, flyingunto antiqui- 
ty, asit were i0to a place obſcure and dark, for want of more clear and evident proofs, let us leave 
the hiltory of the Kings, and turn our ſpeech unto the moſt glorious aGts of the Romans, andtheir 
wars, which were of greateſt name and renown: wherein 1 will notdeny , and who is there but 
mult conteſle , there did concur 
Both bold:eſs tout and fortitude, 
with martial diſcipline, 
In war whic!: aie co-operant 
with vertue doth combine, | . 
according as Timothensthe Poet writerh? bur the proſperous train and happy courſe of their affats, 
the violent fiream alſo, and current oftheir progreſſeinto ſuch puiflance and growth of greamele, 
ſheweth evidently untothoſe who are able to diſcorrſe with reaſon, and to judge aright, that this 
wasa thing condnGted neither by the hands nor counſels, ne yet by the affe&ions of men, but by 
ſome heavenly guidance and divine dire&ion. even by a fore-wind and gale of Fortune blowing 
thepoup and haftening them foreward, Trophees upon Trophees by them were erected, onetli- 
umph met with another continually : theformer blood uponthe weapons not yet cooled, butfil 
warm was waſhed away by new bloodſhed comming upon it: they reckoned and numbered 
their vitories. not by the multitude of enemies {lain and heaps of ſpoiles, bur counted themby 
rea'ms ſubdued. by nations conquered and brovughr to' ſubiection, by iſles and firm landsof the 
contivent reduced into ſervitude and bondage, and allco augment the greatneſſe of their Empi. 
In one battel King Philip was chaſed our of 2acedonia:one blow & one conflict cauted Antioch 
Ni” 8 , - 2a - 
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Sandon and forego A/ia 3 by one defeature the Carthaginians loft Lyb5a: one man alone inone 
expedition, and by the power of one Army, * conquered unto them Armenia, the Kingdome of + 


Pontusy the ſea Enxinns, Syriay Arabias, the Albanians, the Iberians, all the nations even as far as the to be ug- 
mountain Cauraſns, and che Hir-amans, yea, and the very Ocean Sea which environeth the world derſtood 
round about, {aw the ſame man thrice ViRor and Conqueror: the Nomades in Africk he repreſ- of Pompeius 
ied and vaniſhed, evento the coalts ofthe ſouth Sea: the Kings of the Albanians he purſued, and 942% 


neverleft the chaſe un he had driven them to the CaſpianSea, All theſe brave exploits and glori- 
ous conquelis he atchieved, fo long as he uſed the publick Forrune ofthe City, bur afterwards hee 
was over. hrown and: ameto ruine by his own private deſtiny, Now that great Demozr and tutelar 
ood of the Romans, did not ſecond them tor a day as it were and no more: neither ina ſhotttime 
did his belt and came to the height and vigour of his gra.ious favour, as thar of che Macedonians 3 
nor gave them his aſſitan.e upon theland only, as he who was the patron of the Lacedemonians ; 
qr at Sea alone, as the Athenians god 3 ne yet was long ere he would (tir, ashe whom the Coiopho- 
nians troited upon no, nor gave over quickly, as the Periianspatrondid : but even from the ve- 
ry nativity and toundation of the City 3 it began, it grew up, waxed, and went forward as it did, 
it managed the government of it, it continued tirm and Jure wich it, by land, by ſea, in war, in peace, 
againlt Barbarians, and againſt the Greeks: He itwas that when Aba the Carthaginian over- 
ſpred all /raly, in manner of a land-flood, or violent brook, wrought itſo, that partly through en- 
vy, andinpart through the malice of his ipighttul fellow-Cirizens, no ſuccours and ſupplies were 
ſent to feed and maincain him 3 and fo by that means waſted, ſpent, and conſumedhim to nothing 
' intheend: he it was thar diſperied and kept the Armies and Forces of the Cimbrians, and Teutoni- 
ans a great way, anda lony time atunder, to as they couldnot meet: to theend that ALayizs might 
be furniſhed and provided fuffic tevtly to fight with them, and co defeat them both, one after ano- 
cher: heempea hed the joimng together of three hundred chouland fighting men at one time, all 
invincible !ovidiers, and appointed with arms inſuperable,that they mightnor invade and over-run; 
all ay, For this cavſe, and by the means of this Protector, Antichss ſar till, and ttirred not ts 
aid Philip. allthe whiles that che Romans made ſharp war upon him: likewiſe; when 4»tiochns 
was in dittrefle and danger of his whole eſtate, Philip being diſcomfited bzfore, durit not hold up his 
head, and dicd the while : he, and none bur he procured, that whiles the Martians var fer all Rome 
and /taly ona light fire tie Sarmarian, and Baſtarmian war held King 1Mithridates occupied, Finally, 
through hispro urement, King 7igraze zwhen Mithridates flouriſhed, and was inhisruff moſt pu- 
ant, upon ſuſpition en: y, inddil'ruſt, wouid nor join with him; and afterwards when the faid 
Mzthridateshad an overthrow. combined and banded with him 3 that in the end he mighr alſo loſe 
hislife and periſh with him for company, . | 
What ! inthegrearelt dilirefles and calamities that lay heavy upon the City ; was it nottheRo- 
man Fortune that redrefled all, and ſer it upright again? As forexample : Whenas the Gaules were 
encamped round about the mount Capitol, and held the Caſtle beiteged : 
A plague ſhe ſent, the ſould:ers ſoon fell ſick » 
Throughout their beſt, whereof they aied thick, 
Fortune alſo it was,and meer chance, that revealed their comming in the night,and gave advertiſe- 
ment thereof, when no man in the world either knew or doubred thercoi: and peradventure it 
would not be impertinent and beiides thepurpote, inthis piace rodifcourc of it more at large, Af- 
terthe grear diſcomature and overthrow that the Romans received neer the river Alla: as many as 
could ſave themſelves by good footmanſhip, when they were come to Rerze, filled the whole City 
witha t:12ht and trouble ; infomuch, as the people wonderfully amazed with this fearful news, 
fled icatrering here and there, excepting only a few, whopurt themſelve; within the Catlle of the 
Capitol, reioived ro keep that piece, and abide the extremity of the hege: others who elcaped afcer 
that unfortunate batrel and defeature.afſembled rbemſelves immediately in the City Veit ; and choſe 
tor their aictator Frrins Camillas, a man, whom the peopie (proud and inſolent npon their long 
proſperity) had beforetime rejeRed, and ſent away into baniſhment, condemning him for robbing 
tnecommon treaſure: bur they being humbled by this affliction, and brought to a low ebbe : cal- 
led him back again, after thar dilcomiirure: committing and putting into his hands, the abſv]nte 
power and ſoveraign authority : but to the end it mightnor be thought, that ir was by the occaſi- 
on of the iniquity and infuriunity ofthe time, and not according to order of Law, that the man ac- 
Cepted of this high magifracy, and that ina deſperate ſtare of the City, without all hopethar ever it 
ſhould riſeagain, he was eleQted by the tumultuary ſuffrages of a broken Army diſperſed and wan- 
dering here and there: his will was, that che Senators of Ro»:e who had retired themſelves within 
the Capitol aforeſaid, ſhould be made acquainted andadvertiſed thereof, and that by their uniform 
Con'ent, they might approve and confirm that eleftion ofhim, which the ſouldiers and men of war 
had decreed, Now amone the others. there was one named Caizs Pont ins, a valiant and hardy man, 
Who undertook and promiſed infhis own perſon togo and carry the news of that which had been 
termined, unto thoſe whoabode within the Capitol : and verily heenterpriſed a thing ex eeding 
dangerous, for that he was to paſſe through the mid(t of the enemies who then inveſted the Cap1- 
* With tren hes and a ſtrong Corps-de-0uard: when he was come to the river fide by night. hee 
encd juſt nnder his breſt certain broad pieces, or plates of Cork, and io committing hi« body to 


thelighrneſſe of ſnch a Barge, hebare himſelfe thereupon, and hulled with the courte of che ries 
which 
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whi: h was ſo good and favourable unto him, that it carried him over, and iethim gently upon 

bank on the other fide of the river, without any dangeratall z where he was no tooner lan wy 
bur he-wenrt direcily roward that place which he ſaw was without al light,con jeRuringby the g \ 
neſſe and ſilence withal, that he ſhonld not light upon any of the watch or ward there : hack : 
began to climbup the fieep rock, whereas hecould find any way to {et ſure footing upon the to b 
that {inck out, or whereſoever he found a place to yeeld better acceſle and alcent then another: | 

fer: hing acompaſſe, and catching hold with his hand upon the rough crags, and bearing himſelj : 
well as poſſibly hecould, he made ſuch ſhitt, that in theend he crawled up to the top thereof; _ 
there thoſe Romans that kept watch and ward, and were tormoli of the Corps-de-guard, having bh 
jpied him, helped to pull him up: thendeclared heynto thoſe withintheplace, what had beenier 
downand agreed upon by them who were without, from whom he had no ſooner receiveg their 
aſſent and approbation of the foreſaid ordinance concluded, but the very ſamenighr he made his re 
turn the way that he came, unto Camillus: the next morning one oithe barbarousenemies, ghee 
walked about that place, thinking of no ſuch thing, perceiving by vety chance, partly the Print of 4 
mans tiproes; together with the marks of unſteady footing, and partly the grafle and weeds cruſhed 
and broken, which grew here and there in ſuch places, where they had ſome little earth tomain- 
tain them ; as alſothe traQs and traces where he had leaned and wreliled with his body, either in 
clambering vp. or ſtriving overthwart ; wentftrait ways and related unto his fellow ſonjdiers what 
he had ſeen : who taking it thus,that the enemies themſelves ſhewed them the way,and trcdit our 
before them, afſayed preiently ro do the like, and to gain the top of the rock, In the nighttime 
therefore having obſer;ed where the place was molt ſolitary, and void of watchmen, they mounted 
up, without being deſcried and diſcoveredznor only by the men who were 1n guard and fentinel.byr 
not ſo much as by the dogs, which were {er afront before, for to affilt the watch, ſo fleepy the 

were all, both the one and the other, Howbeir, the good Fortune of Rowe wanted no voiceto he- 
wray ſo imminent a danger, andto give warning thereof; for there were within the Capityl cer- 
rain Geeſe conſecrated unto the goddefle Fano, kept at the Cities icharges,. inthe honour of her, 
cloſeunder her Tempie : now is this creature of all others by nature very timorons, and at exery 
littie noiſe that is made, ready to be affrighred; and at that time eipecially, by reaſon that there 
was within the place great ſcarcity of victuals, they were neglected, and for that they werekept 
ſomewhat hungry, ſlept not ſo ſoundly as they were wont to do ; by reaſon whereof, at the firſt 
being aware of the enemies comming) even lo ſoon as they had gotren over the batrlements cfthe 
walls, they came fuli buct uponthem, and being affrighred beſides to ſee their bright armour, fer 
up ſuch a gagling note after their manner, that all the court of the Caſile rung with their violent 
and diſſonant noiſe : whereat the Romans were awakened, and iuſpeting deeply whatthemater 
was, ran incontinently to the wall, gave the enemies the repulſe, and turned them down with their 
heads torward: in memorial of which accidents and occurrents, Fortune goeth as it were intti- 
umph even at this day, For at Rowe they are wont apona certain ſer day of the year in aſolemnpro- 
ceſhon, to have a Dog carried inaſhew crucified; and a Goole borne ina gorgeous litter upona 
rich cuſhion, molt ſumpivouſly dight and ler out: which ſpeCtacle repreſenteth and ſheweth unto 
us the puiſjance of For:unezand the great means that ſhe hath ro effect all tholerhings with ealeand 
facility, which in mans reaſon ſeem unpoſhbie 3 conhidering that ſhe giveth a kind of witty per- 
ceivance and underlianding, to brute bealis, otherwiſe foolith and void of reaſon; yea, andinſuſeth © 
bold courage and (irehgth to thoſe which by natureare ſeartul, weak, and coward:y, For whatman 
is there.unlefle he be altogether deprived of naturalſenſe and affettion, who would not be aſtoni- 
ed andravithed again with a wonderful admiration,to conſider ard diſcourſe after a ſort withhim- 


 ſelfe, comparing the hea\ y cheer and mourntul condition of this City in thole days, with thefeli- 


ty and Rarely port thereofat this preſent; to look up (I iay) to the Capitol, and behold theriches 
there, the ſumpruoſity argt fiFfificence ofthe monuments and oblations there to be ſcen; the 
excellent pieces of work wrought by molt cunning ariaficers, [iriving who might do belt ; thepie- 
ſents of Cities,contending who ſhould be moſt boumteousand liberal;theCrowns ſent by Kings and 
Princes, and what precious things ſoever the earth, the ſea, the iſlands, the firm Jands ofthe con-- 
rinenc, the rivers, trees. beaſts, champion fields, mountains and meral mines, do afford; and inone 
word, the firſt fruits and choice parcels of all things inthe world, which ſeem all ro trive one wit 
another, to embeliſh grace, adorn, enrich and beaurifie this only place? and withal, ro lookback 
unto thoſe times palt, and conſider how it went withina very little, thatailthis ſhonld never hare 
been. or at leaſt wiſe not extant at this day 3 Jecing that all being within the power of mercileſſefire, 
fearful darkneſſe ofthe mirk night, cruel ard barbarous ſwords, and moſt bloody minds and inbu- 
mane hearts cf theie Gaules ; the poor contemprible beaſts, fooliſh, reaſonlefle and timorous, made 
the overture to ſave all, and were the principal inſtruments of prelervation 3 alſo, how thoſe brave 
eallants, valorons Knights, and great Captains and Commanders, the Maulii., the Serv, the 
Poſthumii and Papyrii, the anceſtors and progenitors of ſo many noble houſes afterwards, were 3 
ry neerand at the point to have been undone for ever, and come to nothing; had not theſe filly 
Geeſe awakened and (tartedvp to fight for their countrey, and to defend rhe god, Patron and Þro- 
re&or ofthe City, Andifir be true that Polvb:us writeth in the ſecond book ot his Heng, as 
covchingthoſe Gaules, who atthar time ſurpriſed the City. and were Lords of Rome : That en 


news came ſuddenly untothem, how certain of their barbarous neighbours neer at hand, were: 
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cred in arms within their own country, and won al] before them as they went : they had returned 
:n halle back , and made peace with Camillus, certes, withont all doubt, Fortune even then had been 
the caule alſo of the Cities lafety,in diltraQting the enernies, or rather-in withdrawing them another 
way, Contrary LO all hope and expeRation of man: But whatneed weto Rand thus upon theſe old 
Hiſtories, wherein there 1510 certainty to build upon delivered: con{idering that the (tate of Rowe 
was then rvinate, and all their Annals, Records, Regiſters, and Memorials, either periſhed or con- 
founded, according as Livie himſelf hath left in writine: ſeeing that the affairs of the Romans which: 
happened afterward, and carry morelight and perſpicuity with them, declare and tellifie fufficient- 
ly the love and indulgence of Fortune ? For mine own part, Icount this for one ſingular favour of 
hers, to wit, the death of Alexanaer the Great, a Prince ofincomparable courage, and ipitit invin- 
cible, who being lifred up by many great proſperities, glorious conquelts,and happy viories, lan- 
cedhimſelfin manner of a Star Volant 1n the Air, leaping out of the Eaſt into the Welt, and begin- 
ning now LO ſhoor theflaming beams and Haſhing raies of his armour as far as into Iraly : having tor 
apretence and colourable caute of this enterprile and expedition of his, the death ofhis kinſman 4- 
{:xarder the Miloſhan, who together with his army, was by the Brutians and Lucanians (neer un- 
co the City Pandeſ7a) put to the ſword and cur in pieces: although (in truth) that which carried 
him thus againſt all nations, was nothing elſe bur a defire of glory and ſoveraignty, having propoſed 
thisunto himſelfeupon a ſpirit of zeal and emuJation, to ſurpaſſe theaRs of Bacchxs and Hercules, 
andto go with his army beyond the bounds of their voyages and expeditions, Moreover he had 
heard lay, that he ſhould find the force and valour of the Romans, to be as it were a oad ofſteel, to 
give edge untothe {word of /raly: and he knew well enough(by the general voice and reportabroad 
in the world, which was brought unto him )that famous warriers they were.and of greateſt renown, 
as being exerciſed and hardenedlike ftout champions in wars and combats innumerable, 

And verily, as I doween, 

A bloody fight there would have been, 
if the undanted and unconquered hearts of the Romans, had encountered inthe field with the in- 
vincible armies of the Macedonians: for ſurely the Citizens of Rowe wereno fewer ar thattime in 
namber, by juſt computation, then a hundred and thirty thouſand fighting men,able allo bear arms, 
and hardy witha] : Who expert were on horſeback for to fight, 

And when they ſaw their time, on foot to light, 
The q of 4" Diſconrſe is loſt, wherein we miſs the reaſons and arguments that Vertue alledgeth for her 

elf in her plea, 
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The Summary, 
: : V V7 ether we may diſcourſe of Learning or Philoſophy at the table ? 
Whether the maſter of the feaſt ought himſelfe to place his gueſts, or ſuſfer them to (it and 
take their places at their own diſcretion? | 
+ wo 1s the cauſe that the place at the board, calledConſular, is held to be moſt honourable? 
3 lh manner of perſon the Sympoſrarch or maſter of the feaſt ought tobe? 
2 at 15 meant by this uſual ſpeech: Love teachet h us Poetry or Muſick ? 
x Whether Alexander the Great were a great drinker ? , 
hs wit 1s, that old folk. commonly love to drink meer wine undelayed? 
5 wy is the cauſe, that elder perſons read better afar off then hardby ? © 
* Flat mipkithe reaſon be, that cloaths are waſhed better in freſh and potable water then in ſea water? 


10, Why at Athens, thedance of the tribe or linage Kantis, is never adjudged tothe laſt place, 
The 
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T he Sympoſzaques, or T able-Queftions. 
THE FIRST QUESTION, 
Whether we may diſcourſe of Learning and Philoſophy at the Table, 
I there be(Sir Soſſius Senecio)who ſay that this ancient proverb in Greek, wow une 


eUuroTas, | 
At banquet, wine, or any feaſt, 
T hate a well remembring gneſt, 
was meant of * Hoſteliers or rulers at feaſts, who ordinarily are odious, troubleſome, uncivil, (©. 
cy, and imperious at the table, FortheDorians who in old time inhabired Traly (as it ſhould 
ſeem) were wont to callſuch an one, pydpoy, Others again, be of opinion, that this proverb 49. 
moniſheth and teacherh us to forget a)l that hath been done and aid at the board,and among our 
cups, when we have been merry together. Hereupon 1t is, that inour countrey, men common 
ſay: That both Oblivion and alio the Palmar, or theplant Ferula, that is to ſay, Fenel-ojant, bee 
conſecrated unto Bacchas ; which giveth us to underſtand, that theerrors and faults which paſſe ar 
the table, arecither not to beremembred ar all, or elſe deſerye tobechaftiſed gently as children xre 
But ſeeing you alſo are of the ſame mind that Emripides was, namely : That howloever 7 
| Bad things and filthy to forget, 
Indeed, is counted wiſdom great, 
yet the Oblivion generally of all rhat is ſpoken ar the board and when we drink wine, is not onely 
repugnant to this vulear ſaying : That the table makes many a friend; buralſo hath divers ofthe mo{t 


- xenouned and excellent Philoſophers to bear winefle to the contrary, to wit, Plato, Xenophon, Ari- 


ſtotle, Spenſippus, Epicurns, Prytanis; Hieronymus and Dion the Academick,who all havethoughtand 
reputed it a thing worth their travel, to put down in writing, theralk that had been held at 
meat anddrink in their preſence, And for thatyou have thoughrit meer, that I alſo ſhouldcolle& 
and gather together the principal and moſt memorable points of learned diſcourſes, which havepal- 
ſed Rndey times and in divers places, both here and there: Imean aswell at Rome among you, as 
alſo with us in Greece, when we were eating and drinking together among onr friends; 1etledmy 
ſelfe unto it willingly and having ſent unto you three books heretofore, containing every one of 
them ten queſtions, I will ſhortly ſend youthe reſt, 1f I may perceive that theſe which you have 


already, were not altogether thought unlearned, impertinent, and without gooderace, 


The firſt queſtion then,which 1 have ſer abroad,is this: Wherher it bea ſeemly and decent thing, 
ro Philoſophize, that is to ſay, To ſpeak and treat of matters oflearning at the table ? foryou may 
remember very well, that this queltion being moved upon a tune ar Athens after ſupper: Whe- 
ther it werebefitting thoſe who are come to make good cheere.for to enter into ſpeech,or main- 
teine diſcourſe, as touching Philoſophical matters orno ? and ifit were: How far forth itmight 
be allowed, and within what bounds it oughtto be limutted ? Arte, one of the company there 
preſent: What (quoth he) and are there any perſons indeed (tell me for the love of God) whode- | 
ny Philoſophers and learned mena room ar the board? Yea marry are there (my good friend,quoth 
I again) who not only do {o, but alſo in good earneft andgreat gravity (aftertheir ironicalmanner) 
give out and ſay: Thar Philoſophy, which is (as it were) the miſireſſe of the houſe, oughtnot tobe 
heard ſpeaking at the board, wheremen are mer to make merry; who commend alſo the manner 
of the Perſians far good & wile.who never would ſeem to drink wine merrily,and until they were 
drunk, nor yet to dance with their wedded Wives, but in the company of their Concubines: for 
ſemblably, they would haves ar our feaſts and banquets, to bring inmnfick, dances, plays, masks, 
and counterfeit pleaſtires, but in no wiſe meddle with Philoſophy ; as if ſhe were never meet for 
mirth and play, nor weat ſuch a time fit and diſpoſed for ſerious findy, For even ſo the Oratot 
Jſocrates (ſay they) could never be brought to make any other anſwer ro thoſe that earneſily in- 
treated him, and were very urgent, that he ſhould make ſome good ſpeech before them, when 
he and they were drinking wine, bur this : Thetime fitteth not now for thoſematters which] 
profeſſe, and have $kill in; and of ſuch things as this preſenttime requirerh, I am altogether vn- 
Skilful, Then Crato crying out with aloud voice: Now ſo god Bacchus help me (quoth he) Icon 
che manthank, and commend him highly, for refuſing, and (as it were) torſwearing talk at 1# 
ble, in caſe hemeantthole long clauſes and tedious trains or periods of ſentences of his. where- 
with he ſhould have drivenaway all the Graces from thefeatt, Bur, in my conceit, it isnotal 
one.to baniſh from the boardan affected ſpeech or fherorical language:and to chaſe away 4 Philo= 
ſophical diſcourſe; for certainly, Philoſophy is a tar different thing, which being rhe act profeſſig 
toreach us how weare to live, there 1s noreaſon to ſhut the doors againſt her, at any oame, ſport, 
or pleaſanc paſtime for our recreation whatſoever: for ſhe ought toſtand by.and bepreſentat all,for 
to inſtruk us whattime, what meaſure and meane we ſhould obſerve: unleſle by the ſame rule wee 
will fay,tbat we muſt not admit to ourfeaſts either Juſtice or Temperance,or other vertyes;as [coſ- 
ning and ſcoffing(forfooth)their venerable gravity. Now, if we were to eat and drink tome A 
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in honeſt diſcourſes fitted and accommodated to rime and place : for that the ſaid Heleye reconn 
reth unto them as they drunk with herat the table, the travels of noble #yſes, and namely : 
What things this valiant Knight had done, : 
and what he had endared; 
What wrongs alſo he wrought himſelfe, 
to which he wasinured 3 | UOTE 
Forthis was that Nepenthes (if I be nor deceived) a medicine which diſcuſſech and charmeth a 
ſorrow and paine, even a diſcreet ſpeech, framed aptly andin ſeaſon ro the affe&tions and occaſions 
which are preſented: but men contiderate, well adviſed, and of good jndgement, howſoever they 
may ieem tO deal in Philoſophy, yet they carry their words, and place them ſo, that they ate effe- 
Etual, rather by a gentle way of perſwaſion, then by force and violence of demonſtration, For thus 
you ſee how Plato alſo (in the Treatiſe called, Hi Banquet : where hediſcourſerh of the final en 
ofhumane a&ions, of the ſoveraign good oftman, andin one word, treateth of God and Heaven. 
ly matters, like a Divine and Theologizn) doth not eyforce and (tretch the proofe of his Demoy- 
{iration, nor beſtrew and powder, as it were, with duſt his adverſary, according to his womed 
manner, otherwiſeto take ſurer hold, that hee might nor poſhbly fruggle our of his hands: bur 
induceth and draweth onthe heaters his guefts, by a weaker kinde of arguments and ſuppoſitions 
by pretty examples, and pleaſant iions, Moreover, the very queſtions and marters ar ſuch x 
time and place ae egy" and not. only their reaſons ought tobe ſomewhar eafie, the problems 
and propoſitions plain and familiar: theinterrogations allo and demands probable, and carrying 
reſemblance of truth, and nothing dark or intricate: leſt they doe perſtringe and dazzle their eyes 
who are not quick ſighted. ſuftocate ſuch asare bur weake ſpirited, and in one word, turve them 
clean away, who are but ſhallow witted and of a mean conceir, For like as there is a cuſtome -- 
allowable, to remove and firre(when a man will) the gueſts at a feaſt, by urging them eitherto 
dance alone, orinaring: bur he that ſhould force them to riſe from the lable, tor to put on Ar= 
mour and fight in compleat harnels, or to fling the bar, or caſt a ſledge, doth nor only make the 
feaſt unpleaſant and nothing acceprable to his gueſts, bur alſo hurrfull unto them: evenſo,  eahe 
and light queſtions, exerciſe mens ſpirits hand!omely, and with great fruic and commodity: bur 
we muſt reje& and baniſh alldiſputations of matters |1t1g10us, intricate, and ſnarled (as Democritus 
ſaith) ro wit, knotty queſtions and hard co be nndone, tuch as both buſe themſelves, who propoſe 
them, and tronblethole that hear them, For thus it ought to be,thatas the Wine is all one andcom- 
mon thronghour the Table ; fo the queſtions propounded at a feaſt or banquer, to be talked of, 
ſhould be intelligibleunto all, for otherwiſe, they who broach matrers ſo dark and myſtical, were 
as unreaſonable, and ſhould have as little regard ofthe common benefit of their company, asthe 
Crane, and Fox in eſops Fables, had one of the others good, For the Fox having invited the 
Crane todinner, ſer before her a good mefle of fatty broth,of beans and peaſe, which hehadpon- 
red upon a broad ſhallow ſtone veſſel, in ſuch ſort, as rhe poor Crane was made a foole andlagh- 
ino-ſtock by this meanes, for that with her longand ſmall bill ſhe could ger none of it up, but it 
went{till beſides, it was ſo thin andglib withal: the Crane again, becauſe ſhe would be quitand 
meet with che Fox, bade him to dinner, and preſented unto him good vittuals within a bottle, 
that had along and narrow neck, 4t which ſhe her ſelfe could eafily convey and thruſt her billto 
the very botrome; Burt Reinard was not able to take out his part with her 3 even ſo, when leamed - 
men ata table plunge and drown themſelves (as it were) inſubtile problems and queſtions interl- 
ced with Logick, which the vulgar ſort are not able for their lives to comprehend and conceive; 
whiles they alfo again for their part come in with their fooliſh ſongs, and vaine ballads, of Rebir- 
hood and little John , telling tales of a tub, or of a roaſted horſe and ſuch like ; enter into talke 
of their traffick and merchandile, of their markers and ſuch mechanical matters ; Certes allthe 
fruit and end of ſuch an aſſembly at a feaſt 1s utterly loſt, and meer injury done unto god Bcehw: 
for like as when Phrynicu: and efchylzs firſt brought a Tragedy (which at the beginning wasz 
ſolemn ſong, in the honour of Bacchas) to fables and narrations patherical, aroſe this proverd: 
And what 1s all this I pray you to Bacchus? even ſo it comes many times into my mind toſay thus' 
unto one that draweth by head and ſhoulders into a feaſt, tharſophiſtical and maſterful fyllo- 
oiſme called Kver]vy, My good friend, what is this to Bacchs? Haply there is ſome one who fing- 
eth certain of theſe ordinary ſongs at feaſts, called * Scotia, as a man would ſay oblique, or cro0- 
ked, whenthe great Randing cup of wine 1s ſet in the midſt of the table before all the company, 
and the chaplers of flowers divided and dealt among the gueſts, which that god Bacchss yuiteth 
upon our he:ds, to fgnifie, that hee giveth us all liberty : bur ſurely this is neithergooduor 
honeſt, nor yet beſeeming that freedome which ſhould bee ar feafts , howſoever ſome ſay 


'tharthoſe ſonnets are not darkly compoſed, as the word Scotia feemeth to imply, which fg- 
'Hifieth crooked 3 but thar they rook rhename, becauſe in old time the gueſts, art firſt fung al- 


together with one voice and accord, one ſong in the praiſe of Bacchus, and afterwards evety 
one in his turne chanted another apart ; giving one toanother in order from hand to hand, 2 
branch or garland of a myrtletree ;which I ſuppoſed they called * Aſaron;tor that hewho rook the 
faid branch was to/fng in his courte :and to the ſame purpoſe, a lute there was,or an harpthat Wen 


round about the'table 3 and took who could kill roplayupon ir, rookir in hand and ſung hereto 


in meaſures ; but thoſe who-had no knowledge ar all in mufick, and retuſed the ſaid —_ 
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—accaſionof the name Scotion, becanſe ſuch manner of Ginging was not common or eafie unto 
all: others there be who ſay, Thrr the ſaid branch of myrtle went not round abour to all thegueſts 
-1 order,but paſſed from table co table, or from bedrto bed ; for when he that ſar formoſt at the firſt: 
:1ble had ſung. he ſenr it to the principall or firlt man of the ſecond, and he to the chiete perſon of 
thethird 3 and fo conſequently, the ſecond did by the ſecond ; by reaſon whereof, and in regard of 
this crofſe and overth wart variety 1n the oblique revolution thereot, the ſong was called Scetion, 


THE SECOND QUESTION. 


Winkerth: maſter of the ſeaff ought himſelfe to aſſigne unto every gueſt his place, or ſuffer them to ſit as 
they will themſelves? | 


Y brother 7 i977 having upon a time invited many perſons to a teaſt, willed every one of them 
1VI:s be entred in, to take hisplacegand fit where he thought-good himtelfe, for that there were 
1mons them (irangers, citizens neighbours,familiars,friends.and kinstolke.and in one word/all that 
werebidden were Not one mans children, bur a mediey and mixt number of al] {orts and conditi- 
ons, Now, when as they were tor the mot part come already, and had taken their places, a cer- 
raine ranger well appointed, like an amorous gallant iniome Comedy, all in his purpie exceſſive 
otherwiſe in curions and cotily apparell,atrended be{ide with a traine of lacquies and pages tollow- 
ino ahi; heeles 3 and in one word, better guarded than regarded, came to the doore of thesHall or 
dining-Chamber, who after he had ca(t his eye ronnd abour, and viewed all the company how they 
{are arthe tabie. would notenter 1n, but flungaway immediately, and ftayed nor. Many there were 
who ranafter him. requeſting him to returne and beare them company ; but in no wite would he, 
ſaying That he ſaw never a place left worthy his perſon : which when they who were ſer already,un- 
derliood, (and many of them had taken their drinke well, and had in manner their fuli load ) they 
being right glad, took vp a great laughter and with this note : 

Now farewell heyfince needs he will be gone, 

Better his roome than company (quotheachone,) 
Bur after ſupper was done. my father addrefling his ſpeech unto me who fate a great way off : Timon 
and I {quoth he) have choſen rtheefor a judge, todecide a matter of ſome queſtion and difterence 
berween vs: forT blamed and reproved him a pretty while Gnce about this ſtranger; for if at the 
firt he had ordered thematter weil, according as I would have had him, and bettowed every man 
in his own place, we ſhould not have been condemned for our over-fight and diſorder inthis be- 
halfe epecially by ſuch aperſon who hath che $kill | 

Hoirſemento range incomely battell ray, 

And ta-gatiers on foot. tolead the way, 
For it is reported, that Par/zs e/Emilins ( him T meane. that defeated Perſeus King of Macedovie, 
afterthat glorious victory) made many greatand magnificent feaſts 3 wherein (behides the wonder- 
full furniture and proviſion rhat he ordained) he ob-erved in all points a (ingular order and diſpoſe, 
ſaying.That to one and the iameman belonged the knowledge,as weil how to ſet out a moſt friend- 
ly andmerry fealt as to rivge a molt terrible barteil ; for both the one and the other required great 
diſcretion and good order: which was the reaſonthat Homer the Poct was wont { when he ſpake 
of right valiant warriers and moſt roya]lperſonages,deſerving beit the highelt place of command)to' 
tearme them xoopirogas Azay, that is to ſay, the diſpoſers and ſetters of rhe people in order, Yea, 
and you that are Philoſophers doubr nor ro ſay and affirme : Thar the great God of heaven ( in ma- 
king and creating the worid ) did nothing bur change diſorderinto good order, without putting to 
or taking away onght that was before, by diſpoſing and ſerting every thing in place meet and con- 
ventent 3 and ſo,by giving a moſt beavrifull forme to that confuſed maſſe or Chaos innature. which 
had no forme ar all. wrought this admirable piece of work, which wecall the World.: :As for theſe: 
great and high points indeed of doEtrine, we learne them of you 3 but we our ſelvesazegblero fee 
and obſerie thus much ; that how ſumptuous ſoever a feaſt be otherwiſe, yet if i want;gopd.ordery 
there is no grace or pleaſure at allinir, A very ridiculous rhivg it is therefore, and a'megre:mockery 
that cooks, clerks of the kicchin, and ſewers, ſhould be ſocarefull what diſhes oughtto be ſerved 
hrſt,ſecond.inthemiddle, orinthe laſt place; yea, and (beleeve me) to look unto ir very diligently, 
| thattherebea convenient place ordained for perfumes & ſweet odours, when theyare to be brought: 

n; forchaplets alſo and varlands thatare to be diſtributedand dealt abour ; and iaft of all, for a min» 
ſirellwenth(if ay be there)to ſing and play,whereſhe may be beſt heard;and in the mean while the 
Maſter of the featt.ſnffer tho'e who are bidden to all this,for to fit pell-mell ar the table at a venturez 
3s 1f they came only to fill and cram their bellies. without o1ving(either to age or to dignity,or to any 
matrer otlike quality )that ranke and order whichis fit decent,and meet for every one: inthe keeping 
of which diſcretion, the beſt man inthe place hath his due honour in irrting higheſt ; he that is ſe- 
Condard inferior. is by nſe andcuſtome acquainted and well contented to hit accordingly ; and the 
viſher who hath the ordering of the matter.is well exerciſed,co diſtinguiſh and judge thar.,which js 


= te, one according to his eſtate and degree, For it cannot ſtand with any reaſon, that 19 
ounce 


honourable, according to the quality and dignity of the perſon; and that for ſetting men ar the 


Yy table, 


|-houſe there ſhould be a place known, either of ſitting or ſtanding, more or lefle 
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table,there ſhould not be rhelike order obſerved, And is it meer, that the hoſt or maſter of thefea 
ſhould drink to one before another,and yet have no regard atthe firlt in placing ofthis gueltspurtins 
nodifference, nor obſerving ay diſtinction ar all? making of a feaſt,even inthe very beginning,om 
Myconos (as they ſay in the common proverb) which is as muchas miſh-maſh and confuſed mins ; 
mangle of all. And thus much of the reaſons and allegations of my father tor his plea, Bur Timon 
brother, on thecontrary ſide, anſwered, That he was not wiler than ſage Bizs ; and conſider 
that he refuſed alwaies to be arbitratour or umpire berweentwo of his own triends, though th.) 
requeſted him ; why ſhould himlelte become a judge at onceamong io many kinsfolke and rien 
yea,and other perſons beſides ? eſpecially, where the queſtion is nor abour money and g0ods,butzs 
rouching pre-eminence and ſuperiority 3 asif he had ſent forthem all,not co be merry and make 00d 
chear,but to di{quiet rhemzand {t them outone with another, who were good friends beforeFor 
if (quoth he) Menelaw in old time committed one great abſurdity, inſomuch as there grew uponir 
a proverb and by-word, in that he intruded himſelfe unſent for into the Council of Agamemnn) 
far greater reaſonthere 1s, that he ſhould be chovght more abſurd, who conſtituteth and makerh 
himſelfe, of a courteous hoſt and civill maſter of a feaſtzan auſtere judge and precile cenſurer ofthoſ 
thar require no ſuch matter, nor willingly defire that one hould determine and Judge of them, who 
is the better manor che wore 3 ſeeing they are not cited peremptorily to a judiciall Coutt for trall 
of acontroverſie,bur invited friendly to a good ſupper, for ro make merry ? Over andbefides noe. 
fie matter it is to make diſtin&ion aright; tor that ſome go before in ace,orhers; in degrceof kindred 
and linke ; and therefore, he that would rake ſucha taske or charge in hand, oughrerermoretohe 
fiudying upon the degrees of compariſon, or elle of the/argument in Logick, 4 comparatss, thati 
to Grown from compariſon; and to have alwaies in his hand, either the Topiques of Ari, 
orelſe the Precedences of Thraſymachus,abook which he entitulerh Hyperbollontes, wherein aman 
ſhonld do no good at all ; but contrariwile much harme,by transferring the vain-gloryabour hioh- 
er place,from judiciall Courts, Common Halls and Theaters, to fitting ar feaſts ; and when he hath 
endeavoured to abate and repreſſe other paſſions of the ſoule by o0od-fellowſhip and company- 
keeping, now ſtir up and ſer on foot pride and arrogance ; of which, inmine advice, we ought to 
ſtudy more for to clenſe our ſoules, than to waſh and ſcoure away the dirt and filth from our fee: 
to the end that we may converſe familiarly and fellow-likeat the rable,with all mirth and ſingleneſſe 
ofheart, But now, when we go about and do whar vye can with one hand\to take away from out 
oveſts all rancor and enmity, bred either upon anger, or ſome worldly affaires that they have had 
rogether, in making them eate atone tablezand drinke one to another, we do as much as liesinus, 
with the other hand to fret an old ſore, and kindle a new fire of grudge and malice by ambition, in 
debaſing one,and exalting another: burit withall, according to the preference which we havemade 
in the placing of them. we take the cup alſo anddrink oftner,or ſer better meat and daintier diſhes to 
ſome than to others 3 if, I ſay, we make more of this man than of thar, cheare one up, and ſpeakur- 
to him after a more familiarmannerthan to another ; ſurely, inftead of a feaſt of friends andfami- 
liars, it will be a ſtately Aſſembiy altogether of Lords and Potentares, Bur if in all things elſe we 
are carefull and preciſe in our fealts, to obſerve and maintaine equality of perſons ; why begin we 
nor at the firſt, in the placing of our gueſts, ro accuſtome and acquaint them for to rangethem- 
ſelves,and rake their ſeats fimply and familiarly one with another ? conſidering at thefirſt entrance , 
into the Hall or great Chamber, they ſee thatthey were not ſummoned ariſtocratically to aSenate 
houſe of Lords andgreat States, but invited democratically and after a popular manner to ſuppet, 
where the pooreſt may take his place with the richeſt, like as in che ſtare of a City and Common- 
wealth,called Democracy.After theſe oppolite reaſons werealledged,and chat all thecompanythere 
preſent demanded my ſentence;[ (aid, That taking my ſelfe choſen as an arbitrator,and not asa judge, 
I would deale indifferently,and with anequall hand in the middle between both:As for thoſe(quoth 
I) who feaſt young men their equals, allfriends and of familiar acquaintance, they ought to accu- 
ſome them (as Timon ſaith)to carry themſelves fo void of pride and arrogance, that they may take 
contentment-in.any place whatſoever that falleth out unto them 3 and ro thinke this facility andfin- 
oleneffe of heart, to be a ſingular meanes and proviſion tor the feeding and nouriſhing of amity:but 
In caſe the queſtion be of enterrainins rangers, or worſhipfull perſonages of high calling andgreat 
place in Common-weale, or of elder perſons ; Ifeare me, that as we ſhut out at one dooten the 
fore-frontpride and arrogance, ſo we letit inat another bak-gare behind, by our indifference 
making nodiſtintion, Herein therefore we ought to give ſomewhat unto uſe and cuſtome, orelle 
we muſt altogerherforbeare all manner of cheering up,drinking to.and ſaluting of out gueſtswhich 
faſhions we ufe not without judgement and diſcretion hand-over-head, to ſuch as we meet Wit 
or (ee firſt; bur with as great regard and reſpe&as we can, honouring them according to their 
worth and qualicy : | 


With higheſt place,with viands of the beſt, 
a With moſt cups full, andthoſe not of the leſt. F: 
As'faid Agamemnon that great King of rhe Greeks, putting as youlee the ſeatin the firſt and chiete 
place of honour, We commend alſo King Alcinoxs, for that he placed the firanger who came 
next'unto himſelfe, | 
And caus'd his ſonLaodama, 

A gallant, forthat gueſt T, 
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To riſe, who cloſe to father ſit, 
£Zind whom he loved beſt, 
. For to diſplace a beſt-beloved ſon, andin his roome toſer an humble ſuppliane, was a ſingular ex- 
ample of rare <urtene, and humanity, And verily the gods themſelves do obſervethis diiinction 
of place,and of ſitting: for Neptunealthough he came Jatt into the Aflembly ot the gods in coun- 
= Yet took his own place for all that, 
And in the maſt of them he ſat, 
asbeing the ſeat which of right appercained unto him. And Minerva ſeemeth alwaies to challenge as 
proper and pe .uliar to her ab-ve all others, the very next place to Jupiter : which the Poet Homer 
doth after a 1ort covertly inlinuate untous, ipeaking of dame Thers in this manner : 
| By jupiter ſhe ſat, of ſpeciall grace | 
And favour 3 For Minerva gave her place, 
But Pi-d.71 fignitierh as much in expreſſerearmes when he ſaith : 
1 olightning next that fl hcth fire 
| $.::t Palias, cloſe ::nto her frre, | 
Howbeit, Timon faid. That we ought not to rake trom others.for to gratifie and pleaſure one;; and 
rake he doth away, who maketh thar vuigarand common, whi. h by right is proper ; and proper 
there 1s nothing more chan that which 1s meet and betitting the dignity of each peiſon : Moreover, 
in gi.ing tharinperiority and preeminence to running faſt, and making moſt hatie, which is done 
unto rertoekindred nei racy. and ſuch other quahries, in ſeeming to avoid the opinion of veing 
odions or offeniivegto |:1s bidden gueſts,he draweth upon himſelf ſo much more troubie and hcart- 
burnino of orhers; tor hc ofrendeth them in depriving every one of that hovour wii h he deler- 
verh.oris wort to have. For mine own part, Idonot thinke it ſo hard a pcece of worke to make 
this ditin&tion as he wonid hae it to be : for firſt and formotlt, iris nor ordinary nor ofcen ſeen, 
thar.m-ny men or like degree and dignity are bidden ro one and the ſame feait ; beiides. being as 
there are many honourable places, aman of judgement and ditcretion hath good meanes to diſpoſe 
of them ac: ording.y, among many, it there be occaſion : for one of them he may :.ontent in letting 
him hichel andabove the reſt ; another he may plcale with a place m che midi ; to one he may do 
the favour as to ſet him nexeunto himſelte ; anorher he may gratihe by placing him cloieto ſome 
friend or famiiiar of his. or elſe alt by his matter and ceacher: in this order. 1 lay, he may fatisfie 
many of them who ſeeme to be of better reputation, in diſtributing rhe places aiſo which are of 
more reipe& among them 3 as for the relt, leave them meines aiſo fortheir  ontentment ; name- 
ly certaine gifts, favours, currehes, and kindnefles. whit h may 1njome fort inake amends tor the 
want of iome honourable piace, But ſay, that their deſerrs and dignities be hard ro be dittingmthed, 
or the pcr'ons themlelves not eafie to be pleaſed ; marke what ad.ice I have in ſuch a caſe toſer: e 
the turne: Myfather. 1! he be preſent) I take by the hand ,and ict himintie mort hononrabie place 
of a.]; ifnot, I do the fame by my grand-fire my wires tather, ormine vn: leby the tarhers ide, or 
my colleague and companion in office, or elſe my fejlow-Senatovr and b:other-Alderman, or tome 
one of thoſe who hath ſome ſpec1all and inward prerogative abo.e others of hononr 1nd account, 
with the Maſter of tne feait himſelfe, thatbiddeth the guetts ; raking this for a rule in the caſes 
borrowed ont of the books of Homer, whichare prei-dents of duties and {hcw what 1s beieem-ng 
evcrymintodo; and namely, 1n that place where Achill:s ſeeing ifeael.:u5 and 13:.loch; deba- 
tivethe matter very hotiy.. abort the ſecond prizefor horſe-ruyving, and doubting how far-fo:th 
theiranger and contention might proceed. would needs give che ſaid prize inqueltion to a third 
man: pretending in a word, thathe took pity of Eamzlus, and that he was minded to do him ſome 
honour ; bur indeed and truth, itwas torake away the occaion of difference andquarrellberween 
the other two, As I was thus ſpeaking. Laprias, who was ſet cloſe in an odde corner of the cham- 
ber, upon a iow pallet. thundering out his words after his wonted manner. demanded ofthe aſſh- 
tan. e or company, in this wite, My Maſters, pleaſeth ir you to give me leare torto reprove and re- 
buke alittle this {otriſh judge here ? and when every one made anſwer.ſaying,Goodleave have you, 
ſpeake your mind 'Teely, and ſpare him not: And who can(quoth he ) forbeare thar Philoſopher, 
who efteth out and diipoſerh of the places at a feat, like as he would doin {ome theater. naine;y, 
acorn! to birth and parentage. wealth and riches.eſtate and authority in Common-wealth ? yeaz 
and as if he ordained the ſeats and +:tting places, for to opine orgive voice in that ſolemn Aſlembly 
0! the States of Greece, called mphittyones? totheend, that even atthe very table, whereas we 
are met to drinke wine and be merry. we ſhould not be 11d of ambition, nor ſhake off the fooliſh 
deire of glory : for ſurely, the places ar a (eail ought not tobe di{tribured fo,as reſpeCtive to honour, 
butrather to the eaſe and pleaſure of the gnelts that areto fit in them ; neither isthe dignity of each 
oneby himtelfe in his degreeto be regarded, bur rather, the alfection, diſpoſition, and habitude of 
the mind one to another how they can ſort and frame rogecher:like 2s our manner is to do inſome 
other things which are ro meet in one common conjunction: for a good archits& or maſon will 
a (I trow, lay his firſt worke or fore-front of the houſe with Attick or Lacedzmonian marble, 
be "rerne Barbarian ſtone, becauſe the ſame is in ſome ſort of a nob!e kind. »nd comming from the 
Wormier place; neither will a cunning painter diſpoſe his richeſt and molt coſtly colour in the 
P-1ncipall. place of his picture 3 nor the Carpenter or Shipwright employ beforeallother timber 
| Yy 2 in 
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inthe flem of his ſhip, either the pine tree wood of. Pathmos in Peloponneſus, or the C 
Candy: but ſorhey order and diftribure their ſtone, their colours,and their timber, th at 
ned and fitred well rogether one with another;rhe common worke ariſing of them all;may be 
firme and frone, faite, and beautifull, good, and commodious. And thus you ſee, God himſelfe 
whom our Poer Pindarns calleth che beſt workeman and prinicipall artiſan,doth nor placethe fre. 
waies aloft, nor the earth below, bur according as the uſe of bodies compounded doth require; 
like as Empedocles reſtifieth in theſe veries : har 
The oiſters, murets of the ſea, 
And(hel-fiſh every one, 
With maſſe coatythe tortoiſe ehe 
With cruſt as hard as ſtone, 
And vaulted back, which arch-wiſe he 
Aloft doth hollow yeare, 
Shew all, that heavy earth they do 
Above their bodres beare, : 
Not in that. place which nature ordained for it inthe firſt conſtitution and framing of the unirer- 
fall world, bur in that which the compoſition of a new worke requireth : for diſorder and confu. 
fion is bad enough in allthings; but when it commeth among men, eſpecially when they aredrin- 
king and eating together,it ſheweth her badneſſe moſt of all by infolency, outrages,and other enor- 
mities thar cannot be numbred ; which to foreſee and remedy 1s the part of a man induftrious. wel 
ſeen in policy, good order and harmony. And that is well ſaid of you,(anſwered we)but why eniy 
you to this company that ſcience of order, proportion, and harmony, anddo not communicateir 
unto us ? Surely there is no envy atall ( quoth he ) inthe way, incaſe ye will beleeveme, andbe 
ruled by me, in that which I do change and alter in the order ot the fealt, like as you would be di- 
refed by Epaminondas, if he ſhould range a battell in good crder, which before wasindiſarray, 
We allagreed, and gave him leave ſo todo: then he voiding firſt out of the hall or dining-placeall 
the boies and lackies, caſt his eye upon every one of us in the face, and ſaid, Hearken andoive eare, 
how I meaneto range and ſort you one with another ; for I would advertite you of it before-hand, 
becauſe I am of this mind.that the Theban' Pammeres,juſtly and upon good reaſon reproved Homer, 
* #/ tew- ſaying that he had no skill at all in * love-marrers, for that he ranged together in bartell thoſewho 
71x35) 5- Were of one and the ſame nation, and mingled ſuch as were of the ſame race, linage, and bloud; 
TerGy, Whereas he ſhould have joyned the lover, and the beloved, to the end that che whole batte|| 
might be incited by one ſpirit, and draw in the ſame line, as linked by a lively bond, Semblably,will 
I do in this feaſt of ours,not coupling at the table one rich man with another ;z nor marching a young 
man with a young man 3 ne yet ſetting a Magiſtrate or a Ruler juſt by another ; no, nor twotriends 
together: for ſurely ſuch an ordering as this hath no life in it,no vigour and power atall, eitherto 
breed and imprint, or to nouriſh and augment the heat of mutuall benevolence and afte&ion of 
one to another 3 but traming and applying ro that which hath need the thing thar is fit andproper 
thereto,'I would have a {tudent to fit next unto a learned man 3 a mild and gentleperſon unto one 
char is hard to be pleaſed ; to an old prating fellow who loves to heare himſelfe ſpeake, a youth 
- who isdefirousto heare, I would place a boaſting and glorious bragger with a dry child and ſooth- 
ing companion ; with ateaſty and cholerick man,one whoisfilentor of few words: if I ſeearichor 
mighty perſonage, and withall, bountifull and free of gift, I willferch out of one corner or other, 
ſome poore honelt body to be his next-neighbour, to theend thatfrom him (as out ofa full cup ) 
there might overflow ſome goodnefle into another which is void and empty : but 1 will bevery 
wary and circnmſpeR, that I do not ſort two Oratours or profeſſed Rhetoricians together, nor 
match one Poet with another tor according to the proverbiall verie: | 
A begger can no berger well abide, 
And chanter one by another is envied. | 
Heng theſe two here Soſiclesand Hodeſus, confirming in alternative courſe the ſpeeches one 
of another : 


Blow not the coales that ready are to dye, 

But juſt accord together moſt friendly. 6 he 
Ifever alſo aſunder buſie and croubleſome perſons, ſuch as take one another by the throar, 1pjurious 
folk teaſty and cholerick men;interpoſing alwaies ſome mild and modeſt nature berween,asan emol- 
litive of their hardneſſe, for teare they ſhould cruſh and bruiſe one another: contrariwiſe, 1 _ 
rogether ſuch as love wreſtling, and other exerciſes of the body, hnnters alſo, and choſe thatproteſic 
husbandry: for of fimilitudes and reſemblancestwo ſorts there be, the one quarrellous andgivento 
fight,as that of cocks; the other loving and amiablezas that of jayes or daws.Allorhole that de goo 
companions,and can drinke well,I uſe to ſet and match cloſe together 3 yea, and amorous folke: 

Not only thoſe who feele hot fancies prick. 

To boies,aud of love maſculine are ſick, . 

AS Sophocles faith, bur ſach alſoas are pinched with the love of wives and maidens; for chat being 
heat and enchafed with the ſame fire, they will catch and take hold the ſooner one of another ; ike 
as peeces of iron thatcleaveand be united together when they be red hot ; provided alwatss, chat 
their love do nor ſertle in one place,whether it be male or female, THE 
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THE THIRD QUESTION. 


IV hat is the reaſon that the place at the table, named C onſular, is held honograble > © 


Frer-this there aroſe: a queſtzonas rouching the places. of fitting at atable; tor that ſomeare/ 
Arccoued honourable 1n one countrey,and ſome inanother, Among the Perians,the middle place 
5s accounted belt 3 tor cherein ſitreth the King : In Greece the firſt is held chieieand principall :and 
the Romans make molt regard of rhe laft in the middle'paller or cable ; and this commonly is called 
the Conſular place 3 Whereas contrariwiſe, certaine Greeks that inhabite the-Countreyabour Pex» 
uy and namely thoſe of Heraclea.reckon the frit of thetaid middle pallet, the highelt place ofho- 
one: but we made moſt doubr of the aid place called Conſular : for rhe iame Was 1n Ourtimeal- 

' foconnted honourable 3 buc nor 1n regard chatit was either the formoſt, or the mid(t ; and beſides, 
of the accidentali qualities oblerved therein, ſome were not proper and peculiar to it alone, and 0- 
thers ſeemed to be of no 1mportanceat all : howbeit, three reaſons alie ged there were,which ſee- 


med ſomewhat to move andinduceus aboverhe reſt: che firft was this; Thatthe Conſuls having 


depoled and expelled the Kings of Kome, and changed all into amore popular eftate, withdgzew 
cthemielves from the royall piacein thenudſt troalower roome, to the end, that by quitting and 
forgoing the place which to them appertained, they might avoid all occaſions of makivg their 
ower andanthority odions unto thole chat converſed with chem Se:ondly;tharſeeing the two firſt 

cables or pailets being deltined and appointed for theguetts inviced, the third; and nameiy, the firſt 
place thereof belonged properly to him who made the feaſt; for there-(irteth; he.;molk commodi- 
ouſly, ini manner of a Coach-man1n a-Charior, or Pilot in a ſhip; ro fee the whole order of the, 
ſerrice : neither is he far from othertables, but that he may cheare up and welcome all che compa- 
ny : for, of the places neareunto him, that underneath is*appoirted uſuaily for bis, wife orchildren; 
and that abore,ordinarily and by = right, was allowed for the molt honourabie perionage of all 
them that werebidden, tothe end, that he might br neare unto the Malter of rhe fealt, Thirdly, 
this piace ſeemed to have this property by it-ſelfe, that it was thought commodious for ſuch as 
were employed and had any affairesin hand. For the Roman Conſuil was nothivg like unto, Ar- 
chias ſometime the Captaine Generall of the Thebans; who if there had been-hroughr unto. him 
any letters, news, or advertiſement of importance, inthe midſt of ſupper time; orit there fellonc 
any ſerious occaſions, would cry out aloud, and ſay, Tomorrow mornivg will wethinke of earneft 
matters; thepacquer'ot lettershe laid aſide, and inſtead thereof tooke a.bonle of wine 1n,hand : 
the Roman Conſull ( I ſay') was not ſuch anone, bureven ar theſe times eſpecially. be is moſt vigi- 
Jant, and looketh circumſpectly about him, for not only according to thz common proverbein 
ﬀſchylus . | | "S413 -5c4 Wi 
BT ' The night alwates evento a Pilot wiſe [et Yr - 

\ Breeds wosfor feare leſt tempeſtsſhouldariſe, 1 ae ole book EP 1; Jon 

But alſo amid(t all pleaſures,fealts,and pattimeszit is requiſite ina wie Captainegand man of.governy 
ment, that he alwaies ſtand upon his guard, and carry a watchtulleye about him 3.to the end there- 
fore that he- might evermore be ready to underſtand all occurrents.co command alſo,dire&, figne;or 
ſubſ. ribe if need required: this place was. ailoted unto him of - purpoſe above thereſt: wherein, 
by reaſon that the ſecond rable Rood cloſe joyned to the firſt, the corner within the turning .lea-; 
veth.a ſpace openz or void diſtance, giveth roome and meanes very handſomely for a Sectetary,-a 
Notary. a Serjeant. or Apparitor, a Penſioner, or one of the Gyard, yea, andto.any meſſenger or 
purſevant. comming from the:.Campe, to approach neare unto-rhe Conſull, ro.declare his meſlage, to 
aske any queſtion, or to commune and.confer with him, and that without troubling any bo. yi OF 
being moleſteby any perſon there. mer at the feaſt or banquet : for both his hand:3s his own atid./at 


command, and'alfo his voice at liberty, to ſay and do whatſoever he would,” ;-- + - + 44444 7 
THE FOURTH QUESTION, E [50 2695 IT 
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What manner of man heought to be who is choſen M.ſter of the Feaſt? TO 
ir ) 433314414 4 WE* : 5 Sis WEE y 


SHILILL 

(emp ſoninlaw, and Thegs our familiar friend, being with us at a cextaine feaſt, whete 

there began ſome miſrule and diſorder, upon Jarge drinking of wine, which notwithſtanding 

was ſoone appealed, tooke, occaſion thereby to ſpeake of rhe Maſtery and Prefideticy of ſuch falls 

obſerved ip.ojd time, being of this opinion and ſaying(wirhall ro me)That 1oughtto weare a thap= 
ler of lowers pop my head, -and porſuffer the ancient cuſtome of creating a King of Govertibur of 
the feaſt. who1s19 give order; jnall things,” and to ſeethere be no miſrule, by diſyit and Uiſconrimy? 
ance to. be utterly neglected .and aboliſhed ; burcather thac 1 opght ro bring rharlan able order 
0Þ aganey and pyt it in'pragile, Of the ſame mind was the whole company.. and liked very 
well of the morion ; infomuch as they all with a londwoice apdoneaccord, requeſted hed bon 

the thing upon me?” Seeing then ( nor I)thar you be all of this mind. I 4m content to chaſe nt 

4 here to begin withall,'I give commandenienc 
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co all thereſt.charfor this preſent they drinke at their own diſcretion, and as it pleaſerh themſelves: 
as for Crato and Theon, who wererhe ficit-thar ſer this matrer onfoor; I will by vertye gf my of. 
fice and place epzoyne them ſummarily and in'few words, to declare here before us wha manner 
of perſon ought to be choſen for the prefidenc, and Makter of ſuch a feaſt, and what bemut ame 
at when he's elected 3 as alſo how he isto carry himſelfe rowards thoſe who have made choice of 
him ; and this charge I lay upon them two, permitting them to divide it between them, and to 
handteir according totheir good diſcretion, Arthe firit, they made tome ſemblance of refulll 


” 


rayino'me to hold them excuſed : howbeit when they faw rhe whole company crying upon 
orto obey the Preiident 3 Crato beganfirſt, and ſaid, Thar as the Capraine of Ds = 
ought himlelfe: eſpecially to be a molt diligentand vigilant warder,according to the {aying of p14, ; 
even ſo ſhould he who hath the command of gueſts: met rogetherfor ro make merry, be himſelſe of 
all othet a right good fellow,and a cheerefull companion; and ſuch an one he ſhall be;incaic hehe 
neither one that will quickly be cup-ſhotren,and over-ſeen with wine 3 nor yet untoward andug- 
willing. to drinke liberally'z much like as Cyr wrote ſometime unto the Lacedzmoniang: Tha i; 
in i}l other points'he was more worthy to be a King than his brother ; ſo1n this reſpe& eſpecially 
that he would rake his wine-ingreater meaſure,and beare the ſame better than he: forhe thatwil 
beſoohdranke growerh inſolent, unſeemly, and ontragious in his drunkennefle: and he 292in, who 
35 too too ſober, and abſtinent altogether, becommeth unpleaſant and unſociable, meeter indeedto 
be a [choole-matler,and to have the bringing up of boies, than a Preſident of a feaſt to order oueſts 
Pericles;fo oft as lie was choſen Captaine Generall of the Athenians, no ſooner put on hismanie 
of eſtate,and was ready to ſer torward, bur before any thing elſe, uſed thus ro ſay unto himſelfe, as 
it wereto refreſh his memory by way of admonition :. Look abour thee now Pericles, thou hat 
the command of free men 3 thou commandeſt now the Greeks; nay, chou art commander of the 
Athenians; even- ſo ſhould onr Maſter of a feaſt reaſon thus within himſelfe : Thou haft the rule 
nov of friends; to the end that he neitherpermit them to do any unſeemly or difioneſt thins ; 
norbereave them of their delights and plealures 3 for as he ought to: be friendly affe&edunto them 
intheir ſerious occaſions, ſo he mult be no enemy to their ſports and.paſtimes, bur iramedindiffe- 
rently;and as it were well tempered forthe one and the other ; and yer by his natur2ll diſpoſition he 
ſhou'd;like good wine, be ſomewhat more enclined untoa kind of hardnefſe orauſterity: for by 
this meanes the wine which he drinketh will reduce his manners and, behaviourroa meaneorme- 
diocrity, by moiftningzas it were, and ſoftning it,rhat it may be moregentle and pliable :for as Xene- 
phy ſaid; That the ſad cheere,heavy and ruſticall ſeverity otherwiſe of Clearchwus,leemed to bemore 
ſiotitfome and pleaſant in batrell and confi, by reaſon ofhis reſolute confidence ; even(o, he who 
is by nature not bitter nor crabbed, - but only grave and ſevere, by drinking, becommethmorere- 
mifle, and not ſotraight-laced 3 and by thatmeanes morelovely and amiable alſo, Andthusmuch 
of isown perſon, - - 14-0 rt | 
Moreover, he ought above all things to know by experience every one of thegueits: whataltera- 
ration there is wrought in them by drinking ? Into whar accidents or paſſions they be ready to fall; 
and how they can beare ſtrong wine ? For weare not to thinke, but 1f there be apropertempera- 
ture and ſeverall mixture with water fit for every ſort of wine 3 . which Kings taſters and cup-bea- 
rers know well enough.and in that regard can diſcerne and diftinguiſh, when they arero uſe moreor 


| tefſewaterto the delaying of wines 3 there is more reaſon that there ſhould be a temperature ike- 


wiſe 'of man and' wine, which our Maſter or Preſident of-a feat ought:to know, and when be 
knowerh it,ro obſerve ; that like an expert Muſician, by ſtretching as it were and ſetting up one 2 
note hisher, in making him ro dritke largely, and letting down-anotherby cauſing himas much to 
ſpate, he miy bring and reduce different natures unto an uniforme equality and conſonance, not 
treaſuting the ſame by weight and meaſure, pints or quarts, nor by ſo'many cups orglaſſes, butgo- 
iv; byacertaine rvle of rime and age, as allo by theſtrengrth ot che body, giving to each onethat 
which fs meet atid convenient, Now if peradvencure-this ſeeme an hard pe 


ece of worke, namely, 
to know all theſeparticularities, yer meet it isat leaſtwiſe that he ſhould be skiltullin generality, as 
tquching ſeverall complexions and ages : as for example, that old folke are ſooner and more eafily 
madedrunke than young perſons-; thoſe that be Rirring and in contiquall motion, rather than ſuch 
as bein repoſe and reſt; ſad,heavy, penfive, and melſancholick men, more than thoſe who are j0- 
cund and merry:; laftly, thole whoarechaſte, or uſe women modeftly, much more than ſuch as be 
diſfolute or excefſivelygiven that way, He that is thus far forth acquainted with theſe circumſtances, 
may-be a meeter and fitter perſon a great deale ro maintainedecency,order,and agreement at ateaſt, 
than he who is ignoranc therein, Kurthermore, whatis he who knowerh not very well,thatthe ma- 


 Rer'of- a feaſt ought tobe well affeQed, and to carry aloving mind nnto allthoſe who are invited 


oa teaſt ; to carry neither open malice,nor ſecret grudge toahy one of them: for otherwiſe, if he 
commanderh ouzhr, it..will not be well taken; it he diſtribute 51d deale amongſirhem, he ſhall 
F; FFgoghs caval and indifferent ;laſt of alh,ifhe be diſpoſed to mirth and jolliry,he ſhall hardly 
ſcape a febuke and blame, Loe,7heon, what manner of Preſident ind Maſter (quorh Cate) Thave 
iramed'unto you by words, as if he were wronght our of waxe,” and him Ideliver intoyour hands, 
hen anſwered Theor: And I receive him from you ſo much the rather, as one ſhaped and faſhioned 
inde for a right govetnourof.afealt;ahd a g90d companidn beſides: bur whether I ſhall eyern{ 
him.orno,or whether in ſo doing I ſhall ſhame my Toke, I wotnet; howbeir, this I am {far : 
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of, that ifhe be ſuch an one as you havedeſcribed, he will know how to order and govetne a feaſt, 
and nor tuffer that one while itſeeme a ſolemn aſſembly of a City, another while a ſChoole of Rhe- 
torick, now a knot of dice-players or cheatersmet rogether, and anon a ſcaftold forſooth for dan- 
cers and fingers, Or a tage for players and comedians : this Iſay, for that you ſee ordinarily ſome 
making Orattons, and pleading ar thetable; as ir were 1n the Court, orat the barbefore judges ; 
others exercifing themſelves how to ipeake 1n publike, or elle rehearſing and reading certaine of 
their owncompobitions and others againe taking upon them like judges of dancers and ſtage-plai- 
ers, who do belt for to win the prize 3 and yer this is nor the worſt: tor Alcibiades and Theodorus 
made of Politions tealt, a very place of divine myſteries, repreſenting there the ſolemn carrying of 
rorches and other ceremonies, at the ſhewing of ſome ſacred reliques ; which Iwould not have a 
o00d Maſter and Preſident of a tealtto beſo carelefle as to abide ; bur ro allow place and time for 
uch taike, ſuch ſpectacles, fights, plaies, and paſtimes only, which tend to that end for which feaſts 
be made 3 thatisto ſay, to breed and augment amiry berween them that arepreſent,by the meanes 
of thedelight they take in eating together; forthat in truth a feaſt is nothing elſe bur a plealant re- 
creation at the table,aiming atthis marke, to contract triendſhip by the entercourſe of muruall drin- 
king oneto the other, _ | 
Burforaſmuch as in all chings variety is very pleaſing, and nature joyerh in nothing more thanin 
diverſity and change 3 butcontrariwile, a fimpleuniformity alwaies, one and theſame, is hurtfyll, 
and bcingeth tediouſnefſe with it incontinently ; whereas the mixture of diversthings applied in 
timeandplace with mealvre, taketh thataway which is offenſive to pleaſure, and hurtfull ro profit: 
cherefore-the Maſter of a fealt muſt deviſe for his gueſts, and exhibire unto them ſome mixed ſport 
co paſſe away the time whiles they be drinking, T have heard many men ſay, thar to walk by the ſea 
fide, as alſo to faile along the ſhore 1s mott pleaſant ; andeven io a man mult joyne alwates ſport 
with ſeriousaffaires, and profit with pleaſure, to the end that thoſe whoplay may in ſome ſort be 
in goodearnelt ; and likewiſe, when they be buhie in ſerious marters, find ſome recreation 3 like as 
thole who are ſea-fick, and ready ever and anon to caſt up their ſtomack, recover their ſpirits and 
are revived, when they ſee how they be neare the land; even ſo aman may profit in mirth and laugh- 
ter 3 he may likewiſe laugh and be merry in profir, and make his ſerious affaires pleaſant enough; 
for as the old provetbe goeth : ne 
With calthrop thiſtles, and among the pricky reſt-harrow, 
: The violets and ſoft wall-flowers are alwaies wont to grow, : 
But as for all other ſports and plaies, which without any profit ar all leapimpudentl]y into feaſts, he 
ſhall command his gueſts expreſly to forbeare, leſt ere they be aware they become outragious and 
furious, ike as thoſe who have taken the juyce'of henbane : 'rhey alſo abuſe their power, and go 
toofar in their commandements, (for ſo they be called at the wine ) who enjoyne (tutrers, Ram- 
merers, and mafflers to (ing, or bald-pates to kembe their heads.jor lame creeples to go upright on 
their feetwithout hajting, Thus upona timeat a certain merry meeting and feaſt, where Agame- 
ſor the Academick Philoſopher was, who had a witheredleg, and nothingleft thereof but skin and 
bonzall the company (by way of mockery) inſulted upon him,and made a Law among themſelves, 
that they ſhould Rand all upon their right leg, and every one drinke his boule of wine, or elſe paya 
Certaine peece of money, as a forfeiture :' now when it came to Agameſors turne by right to com- 
mand, he charged them all to drinke inthat ſore and manner as they ſaw him to drinke: then called 
he tor an-empty earthen pircher with a narrow mouth:to be brought into theplace 3 into which 
when he had thruſt his poore conſumed les aforeſaid, he dranke up his cup of wine ; and when all 
the reſt had afſaied, and fonnd they could not doas he did, were all forced to pay the forfeit, Here- 
in was Arameſor to be commended : for after his manner the Maſter of a feaſt ought ro be reven- 
 gedin akind'ofmirth and gentle ſort; alſoto accuſtome himſelfe ro ſuch commandements,as rend 
to pleaſure and profit both, charging each one to do thoſe rhings which be proper, poſſible, and eafie 
for him, and'yer may Commend the doer:. as for example, ro impoſeuponthem who have good 
voxes, and beprofeſſed Muſicians,to fing; Orators and Rheroricians.to declaime ; Philoſophers,to 
aſſoile darkequeſtions, and cleare ambignities ; and Poexs, to pronounce ſome of their verſes ; for 
every one of theſe joyeth and rakerh pleaſure to be put to that 
' Wherein he knows he can do well, 
Se: Anudother men far doth excell, 
There was ſometime a King of the Aſſyrians,who by voice of beralds,and ſound of rrumper;pro- 
claimed a greatprize and reward to himthar could deviſe a new kind ofpleaſure : bur the King and 
Governour of a feaft ſhou'd do very well to propoſe an honourable reward unto him that could 
vent an honeſt game or paſtime, wherein were no inſolency,ſome delight or diſport profitable,and 
procure langhter not accompanied with wanton reproofe and ſcornfull ach bor ſuch as carrieth 
a grace andpleffure with it: for this is it wherein moſt part ef feaſts ſuffer ſhipwrack, namely, 
wnen they are miſgqverned,or not ordered'as they ought to be,” Bur the part ir isof a wiſeand pru- 
deticmah, t know how to avoidenmity and aneer inthe marker-place, gotten by avarice; the 
publike halls of bodily exerciſes,” by contention and emulation 3 in bearing offices, and ſuingfor 
nem, by pmbition and vain-glory 3 and laft of all, in feaſts and banquers, by ſuch plaies and pa- 
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THE FIFTH QUESTION. 
What is meant by this common proverbe:. Loveteacheth mu fick.and pretry, 


He queſtion was moved one day in Soſſizes Senerius houle, after certaine verſes of Sappho were 
A chanted, how this ſaying of Exripides ſhould be undaſtood: 
ET. Loveteacheth muſick,, marke when you will, 

 T houghone before thereof had noskill, | 

Conſidering that the Poer Philoxenus reporteth, how Cyclops Polyphemu the giant cured hisloxe by 
theſweet tongued Muſes? Whereupon 1t was alledged, that Loye is ofgreat power tomove aman 
for to bebold, hardy, and adventurous, yea, and miniſtreth a readineſſe to attempt all novelties, 
according as Plato named it, the enterprizer of all things ; for it maketh him ralkative andfull of 
words, who before was ſilent 3 it cauſerh the baſhfuil and modeſt perſon to court it, andputhim- 
ſelte forwardin all manner of ſervice 3 it is the meanes that an idjecareleſſe lubber, and a neglivent 
becommeth diligent and induſtrious ; and that which a man would moſt marvell ar, a mich 
hard-head and mechanicall penni-father, if he tall once to love, dothrelent and waxe ſoftas ironin 
the fire, and ſo proveth more liberall, courteous, and kind, than ever before: lo thatthis pleaſant 
and mer:y proverbe» ſeemeth notto be altogether ridiculous and imperrinent, namely, that Loves 
purſe is tied and knit up with a leeke or potret blade, Moreover, it was there ſpoken, That Love 
reſembled drunkenneſle, tor that the one as well as the other doth ſer folke in aheat 3 it makech 
them cheerefull, merry, and jocund ; and when as men be once come to that, they fall ſoon toſing, 
to rime,and make veries, And it is ſaid, that the Poer e/Eſchylus compoſed his Tragedies, when 
he had welldrunken,and was heat with wine. Ihad a Grandfather alſo my (ele, named Lampria, 
whoſeemed alwaies more learned, witty, and fuller of inventions, yea, and to ſurpaſſe himſelfe in 
that kind, when he had taken his cups liberally ; .and he was wont tolay, Thar at {ucha time he 
was like unto-incenfe, which being ſer on fire, rendreth.the ſweet odour that it hath, Moreover, 
they that take exceeding great pleaſure to ſee their loves, are no lefle afetted with joy whenthey 
do praiſe them, than in Tookingupon them : for love, as'it 1s 1n every thing a great pratler, and full of 
words ; ſo eſpecially and molt of all, in praiſes: inſomuch, as lgvers would willingly periwade 0- 
thers to that, wherein they are themſelves per{waded firſt ; namely, that they love nothing but that 
which is perfeCtin goodnefle and beauty 3 and others they would haveto be witnefles with them 
of it, This was it that induced the Lydian King C ardazles, ro draw and traine Gipes into his bed- 
chamber, for to ſee the beauty of his wife naked: for why? ſuch are willing to have the reſtimony 
of 'others, Loe, what thereatonis, ,that ifthey write the praiſes of thatwhich chey love, they em- 
beliſh and adorne the ſame with verſes,.fſongs, and meeter, like as images with gold; to the end 
that the ſaid praiſes might be heardmore willingly, and remembred betrer by more people: for if 
they beſtow a fighting-cock, an horſe. or any other thing whatſoever, upon thoſe whom they love, 
their mind is principally, thar this their prelent ſhould be faire and beautityllin it ſelfe; afterwards, 
thatit be moſt gallantly and in beltmannerſer out ,, bur above all, in cale they be diſpoſed to flatter 
them in wordsor writings, their chiele Cate 1s, that the ſame run roundly and pleaſantly, that they 
be allo glorious and beantified with fine figures, ſuchas 1s ordinarily the file of Poets, Then Soſi- 
z75 approving well of thele reaſons, ſaid moxcover,. That it were well if ſome. would take in hand 


- to, draw and gather arguments out of _rhat which Theophraſtusleft.in writing as touching Muſick : 


For long it is not (quoth he ) fince Iread over that book ; wherein he delivereth thus much aftera 
divine manner: Thar three principall cavſes or roots there be of Muſick, to wit, paine, or griefe, - 
pleaſure, ,or joy, and the raviſhment of the ſpirit z of which thr. eevery-onedoth bend w curne 
the voicea little out of the ordinary tune: for griefes and ſorrows uſually bring with them moanes 
and plaints, which quickly runinto ſong ; which is the reaſon that we ſee Oratours inthe perora- 
tions or concluſons of their ſpeeches. the aours alſo, in tragedies, when they cometo make ther: 
dolefyll lamentations, bring their voices down gently to a kind of melody, and by little andlittle 
rune them(as it were) thereto, Alſo the: great and vehement joyes of the mind do lift upall chebo- 
dy of themeſpecially who are any thing ſiohrſome by nature, yea, and provoke the ſameto leap, 
Skip, andclap their hands, obſerving a kind of motion according to number and meaſure, if they 
cannot dance : Ps | 


According as Pindarys faith, But incaſe they be ſomewhat mote graze ard fajedthan others, when 
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being ſo, if you would now diſplay love, and view it well, beingunfolded and laid open abroad, 
hardly ſhall you meet with another paſſion, w hich hath either ſharper dolours, or joyes more vio- 
lent or greater extaſies and raviſhments of the ſpirit, lying(as it were) in a trance; ſothar a man may 
diſcover in amorous perſons, a ſoule much like unto that City which Sophocles deſcribeth : 

Full of ſongs andincenſe ſweet, 

Of ſighs and groanesin every ſtreet, | 
No marvell is it therefore, nor a firange ching, if love ( containing and comprehending in it ſelfe al 
thoſe primitive caules of mulick, to Wit, dol6ur, joy, and raviſhment of ſpirit. )be likewiſe in all o- 
cher things diligent, induſtrious, talkative, and namely, inclined to making of verlesand chanting 
ſongsas much or rather more than any other paſſion which can enter into the heart of man, 


THE SIXTH QUESTION. 


Whether King Alexander of Macedony were a great drinker, 


Here was ſome ſpeechupon a time,as touching King Alexander the Great, to this effe& : Thar 
The dranke not ſo much, asſatlong at his meat, and paſſed the time away in devitingandralking 
with his friends : but. Philinus ſhewed by certaine ſcrowles,papers, and day-books of the ſaid Kings 
hole, thatthey who heldthat opinionknew not well what they aid, tor that this particular in- 
Rance was ordinarily found 1n thole records, Thar ſuch aday the King ſlept all day long npon his 
liberall drioking of wine ; yea, and otherwhiles it appeareth, that he ſlept the mo:row afterlike- 
wiſe; which is the reaſon thathe was not {o forward in venereons matters,nor given much to wo- 
men, thouch otherwiſe he was. halty.quick and couragious ; great arguments of an inward hear of 
body: andit isto be ſeen upon record, That his fleſh yeeldedtrom it, aud breathed a paſſing ſweer 
ſmell 3 inſomnch as his ſhirts and other cloaths were full of anaromaricall ſentand ſavour,as if they 
had been perfumed ; which ſeemeth alſo to be an argument and figne of hear, For we ſee, that 
thoſe be the hotteſt and drieſt countries which bring forth Cxnamon and Frankincenle, accor- 
ding as Theophr-ſtus ſaith, That a ſweet odour proceedeth of perfect concottion' and digeſtion of 
kumonrs ; namely, when by naturall hear all iuperfluous moiſture is quite chaled and expelled, And 
by all likelihood, this was the principall cauſe,that Ca/l;ſthenesgrew into diſgrace,and lolt the Kings 
favour 3 for that he was unwilling to ſup with him, in regard that he would impoſe uponhim to 
drinke ſomuch, For it is reported, that upon a time the greartbounle or goblet, furnamed, Alexan- 
ders boule, having paſſed round abour the table throughour, untillit came to Caliiſtheres, herefuſed 
it, and pnt it back; ſaying withall, I will not drinke in Alcxander for to have need of Eſcrlaping,. 
And thusmuch wasſaid then concerning King Al/exanders much wine-bibbing, 

Moxeover, King Mithridates, he who warred again{t theRomans, among other games or priſe 
which heexhibiced, ordained onefor thoſe who could drinke beſt and cate moſt ; and by mens ſay- 
ing. himſelfe performed them both ſo well, that he won the prize in the one and the other: for he 
could eate and drinke more than any man living in his time: by occaſion whereofhe was common- 
ly ſurnamed D:23[:4, that is to fay, Bacchus, Bur as touching the reaſon of this ſurname, we ſay it is 
an opinionrathly received: for when he was a very infant lying in the cradle, rhe lightning caughr 
the iwadling cloaths, and ſer them on fire, burnever touched or lwurt his body, fave only thar there 
remained a little marke of the fire upon hisiorehead, which notwith(tanding the haire did corer 
thatit was nor greatly ſeen ſo long as he was a child: againe, when he was a man grown, it chanced 
tharthe lightning pierced into the bed-chamber where he lay aſleep 3 and for his own perſon it was 
notſomuch as linged therewith ; bur it blatted a quiver of arrows that hung at his bed-1ide, went 
through it.and burnt the arrows within ; which (as the ſoothſayers and wiſemen out of their lear- 
ning aid interpret) Ggnified, thar one day he ſhould be puiſſant in archers and lighrarmed men. Bur 
moſt men affirme. that he got his ſurnameot Bacc hz, or D:onyſ:s.in regard of the reſemblance and 
likenfle of ſuch accidents of lightning,and blaſting as many times befall. 

Aiter theſe words paſſed they emred into a ſpeech as touching great drinkers; among whom was 
reckonedalſo one Heraclides, atamons wreltier,or champion,whom the men of Alexandriain our 
fathers dajes pieaſantly called littie Hercules, This g00d fellow when he could not meer with a 
companion able to ſet foot to his, and drinke with him continually ; uſed to invite ſome to breake 
their faſt with him in a morving 3 othersto beare him company at dinner ; ſome he would bid to 
ſupper; and intreat others laſt of all to fit with him at his collation or banquet after ſupper: now 
when the firſt were gone,came in the lecond immediately ; then you ſhould have the third ſucceed 
them In place 3 and no ſooner were they departed, bur in ſteps the fourth crue, without any inter- 
ruption; andhe himtelfe {-te it ont ill, and making no intermiſſion. was able to hold our with all, 
and beare thoſe foure repaſts and reteRions one after arother. Among thoſe who were familiarly ac- 
m_—_ with D»+ſzz-.1o0 to the Emperovr Tiberizs, a Phyſician there was. who in drinking would 
Malkngeand defie ali the wor'd: but obſerved it was by ſome that ſpied 2nd looked neare unto him, 
Frnay wg drunkernefſſe henled to take a.waies five or (x bitter A:monds before every cup 
vrk unke : ana when he was once debarred of them. and notfuffered io todo,he was notable 

ae 11s drinke, nor reſiſt the leaſt headineſſe andfirengrh thereof, And verily ſome there Ga 
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who ſay,thattheſe Almonds have an aqlterfive propeety to bite, tocleanſe and ſcoure the fleq, in 
ſuch ſort.as that they will rake away the ſpots and freckles of the viſage 3 by reaſon of Which qual 
ry,when they be taken afore drinke, with their bitrerneſle they trer the pores of the Skin, and leave 
the improtfion of a certaine biting behind them,by meanes whereof, there enſueth a certaine revyl 
Condownward from the head of thoſe vapours which flie vpthirher,and ſc evaporate away throyoh 
the ſaid pores, But for mine own patrt,l am ofthis opinion rather,chat their bitrerneſſe hath 2ver- 
rretodry up and ſpend humours: which 1sthe reaſonthat ofall vapours the bitteris moſt unplea- 
ſt ard diſagreeable to the tafte: for that indeedas Plarofairh, contuming moitture ( agit doth\þy 
means of the drinefſe which ithath,it doth unnaturally bind 8 draw in the little veins ofthe ob 
which of themſelves be ſoft,and ſpungeous: afterthe ſame manner men uſe to reftraine ſuch wound; 
or ulcers which be moiſt with medicines,or falves compoſed of bitrer drugs, according as the Pyer 
Hom er teitifierh in theſe verſes: 
A bitter root he brnisd with hands, 
And laid upon the ſore, 
To take the anguiſh cleane away, 
That it might ake no more : 
And loe, applied when it was, 
All paines were ſoon allaid, 
The running ulcer dried anon, 
Aud flux of bloud was ſtaid, 
He aid well and truly of that which is in taſte bitter: Thar ir hath a vertne and property to dry, 
And it ſhould ſeem alſ{o,that the powders which women ({trew upon their bodies for to repreſle di- 
aphorericall and extraordinary ſweets, be by nature bitter and aitringent 3 ſo forcible is their bitter- 
nefſe to bind and reftraine 3 which being ſo, great reaſon there is, (I {ay) thar bitter Almonds ſhould 
havepowerto withland the ſtrength of meere wine, conſidering they dry the body within, and 
will not permit the veines to be fuli, upon the tention and commotion whereof ( they ſay ) drun- 
kenneſle doth proceed: and for evident proofe ofthis,there may be a good argument gathered from 
that which betalleth foxes 3 who having eaten bitter Almonds, if they drinke nor preſently npon 
them,dietherewith,by reaſon thar all their humours ſuddenly are {pent and conſumed, 


THE SEVENTH QUESTION, 
What is the cauſe that old folke take greater delight in pure and ſtrong wine than others, 


Here aroſe a queſtion about o'd perſons, what the reaſons might be, that they loved better to 

drinkine with water,or at the lea{twiſe delayed bur a little ? Some alledged rhe habit of their 
bodies, being cold, and hard ro be ſer into an hear ; in regard whereof, the firengrh of wine was 
meer and agreeablero their temperature: a reaſon very common and ready at hand; but ſurely, 
neither ſuſhcient for to bethe cauſe of ſuch an effect, nor yer fimply true; for the ſame hapnethto 
their otherſences,as being hard ro be moved and affeted; yea, and nothing eakie to be ſtirred, tor 
to apprehend the qualities thereto belonging) .unlefle the ſame be paſſing {trong and vehement; 
whereof therrne caule indeedis this: that their temperature being weakezdull, and teeble, loverh to 
be put in mind by knocking upon; and this is the cauſe, that for their taſte they delight in ſuch fa- 
pours as be biring 3 their ſmelling likewile tanpeth even ſoto odours thar beftrong, for affected it 
1s with more pleaſure in ſuch as be not rempered nor delayed: as for the ſenſe of touchingythey teele 
no great paine of ulcers and ſores ; and if it happen that they be wounded, their hurt and harme1s 
not ſo great: the ſame befalleth to their hearing, for their eares be in manner deate : and hereupon 
It is that Muſicians as they grow in yeares and waxe aged, {traine and raiſe their voice in ſinging (0 
much the higher and londer,as if they ſtirred up the organs of hearing by the vehement force of the 
ſonnd 3 for look what is ſeele to the edge and temper of iron for cutting ; the ſame is ſpirit cothe 
body, for ſenſe and feeling : and when ir begins to (lack, faile, and decay, the ſenſe likewileandrhe 
inſtruments thereof become dull,heavy, and earthly, having need of ſome ſuch quickthivg to prick 
It in goodearneſt as ſiropg wine is, 


THE EIGHTH QUESTION, 
How it comes to paſſe, that oldfolk, read better afar off than neare at hand. 


Gaing thoſe reaſons which we deviſed and alledged upon the ſubje& matter and point 1N 

hand.it ſeemed that there might be oppoſed to the eye-fight 3 tor that elder perſons, fortorea 

any thing the better.remove the letrers farther from their eyes; and in truth cannot wellread Deare 

at hand : which the Poet £ſchylus ſeemeth covertly to imply, and ſhew unto us 1n theſe yerles: 
Know him thou casſt not, if neare he ſtaad tother, 


A goodold ſcribe thou maieſt much ſooner be, And 


— 
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And Sophocles more plainly teſtifieth as much, when he writeth of old folke inthis wiſe: 
T hewoice to them arrives not readily, 


And hardly thorow their eares the way can find, 
T heir eyes do ſee far off confuſedly, 
= But neare at havd,they all be very blind, *% 
the it beſo, that the ſenſes of aged perſons,and the inſtruments ſerving thereto, are not willing- 
1y/obeiſant to their proper obje&s,unleſle the ſame be trong and vehement; what ſhould the cauſe 


-be, that in reading they cannot endurethe reverberation of rhe light from letters, if they be near ? 


bur ſetting the book farther off from their eyes, they do by that meanes enteeble ( as1twere that 
ohr, for that it 15 ſpread and diſſipate inthe aire, like as the ſtrength of wine when it is tempered 
with ater ? To this probleme ſome anſwered thus ; Thar they remove books and letters far from 
their eye-ſight;not becauſe they would make the faid light more mild or lefſe radiant ; bur contra- 
riwiſe, for thatthey are defirons to catch and gather more ſplendor, and to fill the meane intervall 
(which is between the cye and thelerter) with lightſomeand ſhining aire, Others accorded with 
thoſe who hold thar the eyes do ſend out of them certainerates3 for by reaſon that as well from 
the one eye asthe other a pyramidall beame doth iflue, the point whereof is the fight of the eye, 
and the baſis doth comprehend the objeR that is ſeen 3 probable it is, that both thele pyramides go 
forwardapart one from the other a good ſpace and diſtance, bur after they be agreat way off, and 
come to encounter one another, and be confounded together, they make bur oneentire light: and 
thisis the reaſon that albeit the eyes are twaine, yet every thing that we ſee appeareth one, and not 
two; for that(in truth /the meeting and ſhining rogether of thoſe two pyramides in common, do 


make of two ſights but one, This being preſuppoſed and fer down, old men approaching neareto 


fercers) comprehend the ſame more feebly, in-regard that the pyramidal! beames of their eyesare 
not yet joyned and mer rogether, bur each of them reach to the objeAs apart ,, bur if chey be far- 
ther of, ſorhat the ſaid pyramides may be intermingled,they ſee more pertetly ; much like co chem, 
who with both hands canclaſpe and, hold that, which theyare nor ableto do with one alone, 
Then my brother Lamprias oppoſed himſelfe againſt all this; and as one who had nor read the 
book of Hirrommus, but even upon the pregnancy and quicknefle of his wit ſeemedto render ano- 
ther reaſon 3 namely, That we ſee by the meanes of certaine images ariſingfrom the obje&ts or viſi- 
ble things, which ar the firſt be big, andfor thar cauſe trouble the fight of old folk, when they re- 
oard them neare and hard by, being indeed but hard and flowof motion : bar when the ſaid ima- 
ges beadvanced and ipread farther into the aire, and have gainedſame good diſtance;the grofſe and 
rerreſtriall parts of them breake and fall down 3 but the more ſubri}e portions reach as tar as to the 
eyes without any paine or offence unto them,and do infinuate and eccommodare themſelves equal- 
ly and ſmoothly into their concaviries: ſo that the eyes being leſſe troubled, apprehendand receive 
them better, And even ſoitis with the odours of flowers, which are very ſweet to ſmell unto a 
ooodway off ; whereas if a man come over-neare unto them, they yeeld nothing ſo kind and plea- 
{anc a ſent : the reaſon is, becauſe thar together with the favour there goerh from the flower much 
earthly matter, groſſe, and thick, which corrupteth and marreth the fragrant ſweerneſle of the 0- 
dour, itit be imelled co veryneare; butincaſe theſame be a pretty way off, that terreſtriall evapo- 
ration is dilperſed round abour, and ſo fallech away, but the pure and hot part theteof, continueth 
behind, hs pierceth forward ſtill, by reaſon ofthe ſubrilry thar it hath, untill it be prelented unto 
the noſtrils, But we, receiving and admitting the principle of Pao, affirme and hold, That there 
paſſeth from theeyes anilluminare ſpirit, which interminglerh it ſelfe with thecleareneſle and light 
that isabout the bodies of viſible objects ; by which meanes there ariſeth an unired compoſition 
fromthem twaine, according inevery point one with another, -but concorporate they be by mea- 
ſure and propor 3 for neither the one nor the other ought toperiſh, a; beingſurmounted by his 
fellow. bur of twaine contempered rogether in juſt proportion, rhere is made one puiflance and 
meanetaculty berween, Seeing then, that the thing which paſſeth rhorow the eye-fight of thoſe 
perſons whobe far Rept in yeares,be it ſome fluxion, Itghtſome {piric, or bright beame, (call it whar 
youwill ) is inttzem weake and feeble, there cannot be a mixture and compoſttion of it with the 
ſhining aire ab; 0ad,bur rather anextin&ion and ſuffocation, unleſſe they removerhe letters a pretty 
way off fromtheir eyes. and by that means temper and reſolye the exceeding brightneſle of the lighr, 
© asthe (ame hit not upon their ſight, ſolong as it is too radiant and reſplendant,bur meaſured and 
proportioned to the feebleneſle of theireyes, This alſo is the cauſe of that which befallerh to thoſe 
I1ving creatures which ſee beſt in the darke, and feed themſelves by night ;' for their eye-ſighr being 
naturally weake. is offuſcate and Mig kened by the great light of theday ; for that ſuch weak raies 
Proceeding from ſo tender a ſorlfifſe or fountaine, wilinor well ſortand agree with ſo ſtrong and for- 


_ light ; bur their eyes doſend forth beames ſnfficient and proportionable, to be mingled with a 
girmoredim and duskiſh, like asthe light of a Rar inthenight ſeaſon appeareth beſt: and thus 
beingincorporate withir It, it is cooperative to the performance of ſenſe. 
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THE NINTH QUESTION. 


Wh.;t is the cauſe that cloaths be better waſhed in freſh water than that of the ſea ? 


H:0:: the Grammarian, upon a time when we were feafted by 2etrizs Florus, demanded of 
Themſtocles the Philolophet how it came to paſle that Chry/ippus having made mentioninmg. 
ny places of (trange pohitions and paradoxes) which ſeemedto go againſt all reaſon; aStor exam- 
ple: Thar falt fiſh, or powdred fleſh, it it be watered or waſhed in ſea-water, becommeth more 
{weet: alſo fleeces of wooll are lefle pliable, if they be plucked forcibly, rhan if they be gently hand- 
led, tooſed and drawn in ſunder, Item, that they who have faſted long, chew their mear, and exte 
more ſlowly at the firſt. than atterthey have eaten a little 3 rendrceth no reaton of the one northe 
' other: Unto whom 7 hemiſtocles anſwered, That Chry/ipps propoſed them by the way only, andas 
it werefor example ſake to advertiſe and admoniſh us; tor that we are ready to beleeve.even with- 
out all reaſon, any thing thar carrierh with it ſomeſmall likelihood and probability, andcomrai- 
wile to ditcredit that which ar the firit fight ſeemeth unlikely: Bur what reaſon I pray you(quorh 
he) my good friend have you toſearch and enquire into theſe matters? For if you be lo contem- 
plative and inquiſitive in finding out the cauſes of naturall things, you need not to go far fromthar 
which belongerh to your profeiſion : bur reli me why Homer bringeth in Na#/ic.ia, waſhing her 
cloaths inthe river,and nor in the ſea which was ſo neare unto her; notwithſtanding thar ſalt lea wa- 
ter being hotter, more tranſparant,and abiterhve than freſh water of rheriver, ſeemeth by all appea- 
rance better forto waſh withall ? As touching this proble ( quoth 7 heop ) long fincehath Arittl: 
reſolved it, referring all to the terreltriry of thetea; for that in ſea water there is mingled muchearth- 
ly ſubſtance, which cauſeth it to be ſo ſalt, by reaſon whereot it beareth them up better whoſwim 
therein; allo it carrieth a greater and heavier burden thanireſh water, the which yeeldeth and oi- 
veth way ,as it is more ſubtile, lighter, and teebler,as being more f:mple andpure: in which regard it 
pierceth ſooner,and by this penerrative faculty it ſcoureth and cleanſeth away allſtaines and lpots 
better than ſea-water :andthinke you not that this realon of Ariſtorle carrieth great apparenceof 
truth ? Yes verily, (quoth 1) there is apparence and probabl.ity indeed thereof, but no truthar all: 
for this I ſee my 42.8 that the manner 1s to incraflate freſh water with aſhes or eravell ſtones; or 
if there benone to be had, even with very duſt, as if the roughneſle of terreſtrial] ſubſtance were 
more meet and apt to cleanſealil filthinefle, which imple and cleare water cannor do lo well, by 
reaſon of the thin ſubrtilty thereof, and be-auſeirt is very weake: and therefore it is not well and 
truly ſaid, that the thickneſle of the lea-water hindereth his effe&, Bur the t: ue cauſe is, forthatic 
is penetrant and piercing 3 for this acrimony doth unbind and open the ſmall pores, and fo draweth 
forth the ordure ourwardly; whereas contrariwile, that which is grofle and thick is nevergood 
and meet forto waſh withall,but rather it maketh ſpots and (taines : now is the ſea fatty and oyle- 
lons, which may be a prin«ipall cauſe why it is not good to waſh withal!: and, that ſea- water is 
un&ions, Ariſtotle himlelfe beareth witnefle ; tor evenſalt it ſelfe hath a certaine fatineſſe andun- 
Auohiy init 3 by reaſon whereof it cauſeth thole I:mps to burne moreclearely wherein itis put: 
yea. and ſca-water if it be ſprinkled or dropped upon the flame,will likewiſe be of alight fire and 
burn wichzl:; neither is there any water that burneth ſo much as that of theſea 3 and in this regard 
I am of opinion,thart it is of all other water hotteſt : howbeit there may be another reaſon yeelded: 
for conſidering that the end and con;ummation of waſhing,is todry;thoſe things wehold molt neat 
and cleane which are drieſt ; and therefore the moiſture thar-doth waſh mult go away together 
with the ordure ; like as the root of Ellebore is {ent ont of the $2dy with the melancholike hu- 
mour: astor the humidity which 1s ſweet andfteſ]? by reaſon of che Kohrneſſe thereof, the ſun draw- 
eth it up very quickly ; whereas the {altneſſe of the {ea-waterickerh faſt ro the {mall pores, and by 
reaſon of the ajperity thereof is hard to bedried, Then Theo: This that you ſay (quoth he) 1s no- 
thing bur very falſe ; for Ariſtotle in theſame book affirmerh, that thoſe who waſh inthe ſeaare 
ſooner dry than they thar waſh in freſh water,if they ftand inthe ſun, He ſaith ſoindeed (quoth I) 
but I thought thatyou would ſooner beleeve Homer, who holdeth the contrary. For Uyſſes after he 
had ſuffered ſhipwrack met with Lady Nanſicaa: 
All terrible and fearefull to be ſeen 
For thatin ſcaall plunged he had been, 
Yea,and himſelte ſaid unto her women and watting maidens : 
Retire aſide and ſtand you far from me, 
Faire damofels, antill ſuch time you ſee, 
That I have waſht from off my ſhoulders twa; 
T he fi'th of ſea.that now my skin doth ſtaine, 
And when he had thus ſa1d,he went down into the river, 
And there anon he ſcowr dcleane away 
The ſalt ſea-fome, upon his head that lay, : LN 
In which place, the Poet hath maryelious well obſerved and exprefſed that which ordinarily hap- 
neth in ſich a caſe: for that when they who come forth of the ſeaſtand drying them inthe ſun; his 
heat doth preſencly diffipare the moſt {ubtile and lighteſt ſubſtance of the humidity, and then, that 


which is moſt fon!e and filthy.cemained behind,flickerh to,is baked and felted to theskin,in manner 
of a ſalt cru, uncillic be waſhed off with freſh and potable water. T 


The Fit booke. 


THE TENTH QUESTION, 


What is the cauſe that at Athens they never judged nor pronounced the daunce of the tribe 
Aeantis to be the l:ſb? | 


linage Acantss Obteined, by his leading and condu& : to which teaſt we were bidden, as 
being of char tribe ; tor that the people had endued vs with the priviiedge and right of 
bourgeone 10 the ſame ; much taikthere Was occahaned by rhe oreat emmiarion and firite 
which had been tor the honour of that preſent daunce : and indeed followed It was with much 
1ea] and heat of atteAion, by reaſon that king Philopappus himſelfe in perlon, wasa molt honoura- 
ble and Magnificent Pre. .dent hereof,having detraied the charges belonging to the daunces ofevery 
tribe; who being preſet alio with us,1nv ited guelts to this ltately ſupper (as he was a prince no 1els 
courteous and full of hymanity, than ftudious and deſirous of knowtedge)bad __ the propoling 
and allo heariv'g of many antiquiries, Now there was propaunded and puc rod {courte,luch amat- 
ter asthis.by arcus the Grammarian,namely:that Neamhes the Cyzicene WIorin bus tabuous nar- 
rations ofthis ciry» Thar the tribe Aeantss had by elipeciall honour, this elpeciallpriviiedge above 
the reit, that their daun.e was never ad Judged to the laſt place, That writer (quorh the king' 
ic not ſufficient to authorLze a hiſtory; bur ſuppoſing that this were true, Jer us make it the ſubject 
"marcer ot our diſcourſe ar this preſerx, and learch the cauie thereof, Bur admit (quorh our triend 
- Mil;)rhat this were a faile cale, What then ? (quoth king Philopappus ) there were no great mat- 
rerin it, ifthe like betall unto us for love of learning, as ſometime did tothe wiſe pttiotopher 
D:mocritus 3 who feeding one day ( as it ſhouldſeem ) upon a cucumber, when he per: eived the 
jui:e and liq10T thereof to be very tweet. and to taſt of hony ; demanded ot his maid-{ervavt who 
2ttend-d 1pon him, where ſhe bought it : who named a certein garden: whereupon he rote from 
the board. and would needs have her to bring him rhither, and ro ſhew him the very place where 
it grew : but the wen.h wondring at her maſter, and asking him the realon what hc meant to be 
oone in iv b hat: Why {quorth he)I muſt needs find aut the cauſe otthis extraordinary ſweetneſs, 
and finde it 1 ſha. when I have well viewed and coniidered the pia' e : hereat the maiden ſmi- 
ling : fit you lili. good Sir(quoth ſhe ) and jet this thing truuble your head no farther; for the truth 
isthis: 1 chan.ed before I was aware, toput this cucunmber into a veſlelilthat had hony in ir. 
Then Democritus ſeeming to be offended and diſpleaſed with her : Thou angertt me ro the hearr 
with thy prittle-prattle, I will (I reli thee) go forward in this my intended purpoſe, and ſearch in- 
tothe cauſe hereof, as if this {weetneſs were natural and came ot the cucumber it ſelfe ; and even 
ſo we will not pretend this readineſs and facility of Nea:ches in delivering ſome matters incxe= 
dible, as an evaſion or excuſe, to avoid this preſent diſputation: for if none other good will come 
of our diſcourſe, yer I am fure it will terve well to wher and exer. iſe our wits the while, Then 
all the company at once with one accord, fell to "_ the ſaid tribe .4cantrs, relating and colle&- 
ins what comendable a&; ſbever and glorious feats of armes had been performed by thar tribe, 
And here they failed nor to rehearſe the famous bartelof Marathon,which is a State belonging ro 
the tribe Aeantis, They forgat not to alledoe likewiſe, how Harmed:us and Ariſtovitoa were 
Kantides, born in Aphidne, a town of that tribe, A.ſo Glawcias the oratour affirmed. that the 
- Tight wing or point of that battel of Marathon. was aſſigned to them of that tribe, proving the ſame 
by the Flegies or verſes whi.h the poet Aeſchylus had compoſed inthepraile of their good ſervice, 
having himſelfe in pzrion fought valiantly 1n the ſaid conflit, Moreover, he ſhewed that Calli- 
machus the high mir{hall of rhe field, being one of that linage, both bare himſelfe right bravely 
that day, and was one of the principall authors (after captain Militiads ) of that fonghr field , 
gave his. voice with him, and perſwaded to ſtrike this battel, Unto this allegation of Gl1ucias, I 


4 Trheſolemn feaſt which Serepion made for the viRory of the daunce, which therribe or 


my ſelfe added moreover, and ſaid: That the decree or commiſſion, by vertue wherof Ailiriades 


led ſorththe Arhenian army with banner dilplaied, into the field, wzs concluded at what time 
a5 the tribe Azants was preſident of che councell at Athens ; as alſo that the ſame tribe in the 

attel of Platea, Carried away thepraiſe and prize for their brave ſervice abovethereſt : and hereup- 
on It 1s, that this tribe of Aeaztis ſolemnizerh every year a ſtately ſacrifice, for that victory, as be- 
ing commanded and appointed fo to do by the oracle of Apo/lo, upon the mount Citherox, and 
andthe ſame pertormed by nympths or maidens * Sphagitides:for the ce'ebration of which ſolemni- 
ty, the City furniſherh them with beaſts and other things need full for the ſame ſacrifice. But 
yet yon ſee (quorh I ) that all the reſt of the tribes may as well alledge for themſelves many valianc 
ats bythem-archieved ; and namely, L-ontis 3 from which my ſelfe am delcended, whichin glort- 
05 renown. giverh place to none whatſoever, Conſider therefore my maſters, whether icbenocr 


* Sacrifi- 
CECrS. 


bd, tkeand more probable, thatthis was attributed unto ir,forto appeaſe and comfort that wor-- 


th per On who gave the name unto this tribe ; I meane Ajax the ſon of Telamon, who had not 
_—_ eto endure the ovetthrow 1n judgement, and loſs of Achill:s armour, bur was ſo far 
the end ay envy, emn;arion, and wrath, that he ſparednothing. nor cared for the ruine of all : ro 
_—_ x Eraſocs thathe might not fall into another fit of fury, and be implacable ' choughc good ic 
0 Wie him of the thing which might of all chinzs ofend and vexe him mot,in thar disfavour 


la 0 ©OwItz Tar rh tribe which þ2:rech his nzam2,ſhould nzver þe chruſt down inco th 
"Welt and laſt place, | | 
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The Summary, or ſeyerall Chapters thereof, _ | \ & 


he # eB £1 6 0 A 3» q 
x \ JA JT Hat be thoſe things which Xenophon ſaith, that men are Letter contented tobe ak of at 


the table, yea, and to be ſcoffed at for than otherwiſe no ? 
2 What is the reaſon that we have better ſkomacks to our meat, and eat more in Autumne, thay jy an 
other ſeaſon of the year ® — -+ > rs 


3 Whether the hen was before the egge, or the egge before the hen? 
4 Whether wreſtling was of all the ſacred exerciſes and games of prize, moſt arcient ? 


5. #'hy Homer among all the combats of prize , putteth evermore, in the firſt place, the fete at buf- 
: ifets 3 next to it, wreſtling 3 andiaft of all, running the race?” 


6. What is the cauſe that the pine, ſapine or pitch tree, andother like, yeelding roſine, cannot be rrafed 


by way of inoculation or the ſcutiſian? 


7.0f the ſtay-ſbip fiſh Remora, 


'8 How it cammethto paſs, that the horſes of Lycoſþades are ſaid tobe more conraguus and better 


»1, ſpirited than any others? - 
-9 How is it, that the ſheep? yorried by wolves, yeeld fleſh more tender, but wooll more ſubjeft tobreed 


_ . lice than others? 


110 Whether our anceſtours did better in old time, to eat every man hu own part divided by himſelfe a 


the board, or themen now living, who feed in common, of viands ſet before them: all rogether? 


The Second Book 
Of 'Sympoſeaques. 


THE FIRST QUESTION. i, 


What be the things whereof Xenophon ſaith : That men love better tobe atked andto be ſcoffed at 


for, when they ſit at the board, than otherwiſe no? 


F thoſe things ( O Soſſins Sexccro ) which are provided to furniſh and ſet our feaftsand 
banquets, lome are to beranged as altogether neceſlary z namely, bread, wine, viands 
meats, both fleſh and fiſh, benches, ſtools.tormes, and tables ; others be but aceceſlaries 
and may be ipared, deviſed only for pleaſure, and not upon any urgent neceſſity 3 as plates, 
ſhewes, and paſtimes brought in, either to be heard or ſeen ; ſome piealant buffon or merry jeller 
ro makefoik laugh, ſuch an one as Phi/:p in Kallazs his houſe, which diſports menare delightedin 
otherwhiles, if they be preſented, and ifthey be nor. they arc not greatly miſſed, nor much cared 
for, neirhet 1: the feaſt thovght defeRivefor want thereof, Thetſame may be {aid of table-ralk: for 
one kind there 1s which modeſt and civill men do embrace and entetrteane, in regard of their pto- 


per wie fitting and agreeable for meals and meat indeed;another ſort they admir,and allow, as c0n- 


reining ſome gentle ſpeculation, and the ſame beſeemeth rather the time imployed in heating 
mulick, of flute, hantboies, lute and viall, And of both theſe, our firſt hook conreined.certain 
miſcellane examples one with the other ; as namely, of the firlt ſort were theſe queſtions: whether 


_ it begoodand commendab'e, to treat and dijpute of philoſophicall marrers artherable orno? 


Alſo, whether it,be bettrer.chat themaſter ofthe feaſt himſele place his gueſts, at the board,orper- 
mitchem to fit at their own diſtretion ? Of the ſecond kind be theſe ; whereupon aroſe this com- 
mon laying: Thar love reacheth: muſick or poetty 3 as alſo the queſtion concerning rherribe 
Aeantes and ſu; h like, Formine own part, I would call the former Sypotica, as properly belong- 
10s to ateait ; rhe other by the generall name Sympohaca, as beſeeming rather a banquet afterthe 
feaſt is done: howbeir ſer down they are by me pell-mell, and nor diſtin&ly, but accordIng + 
asevery one of them came into my mind and remembrance : neithermult the teaders marrellif 
colleX and gathercertaine ſpeeches for to dedicate unto you, which have been hapiy held hereto- 
fore by others, or by our own ſelfe: for albeir our learning is not alwayes acalling to remembrances 
yer oftentimes it fajleth ovt,that to remember & to learne,concurre and meertogether in one ſu 
ject matter, Moreorer, having digeſted in every booke ten queſtions,the firlt of rhis ſecond 1s One, 
that Xeczophona diſciple of Socrates. hath in ſome ſort propoſed unto us, when he writeth: That Go- 
bryas being npon a timeat inpper with Cyr4,as he praiſed many other faſhions ofthe Perſads.1o he 
commended them elpeciaily in this: That they demanded one of another ſuch queſtions, wherewith 
they Rood better pleated than if they had not been asked ar all: and between whiles, ler fieſuch 
pleaſant icoffs and jelts.as that the parties ſo {.offed at, liked thereof better, than orherwiſe ifchey 
h:d been ler alone, For itir be fo, that other men. even with their praiſes many times offend Us, 
why ſhouid we-not greatly. admire-the {eemly grace and witty conceit of thole; whole ſcoffs ad 
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jeſts yeeld pleaſure and ar ng cienes ONTINY ſeem to be mocked cnerewith? This is the reaſon 
why Soparer having one Gay _ us t0 a fealt at Parre, moved this taike and ſaid: Gladly wouid 
] know What kind of queſtions and interrogatories, they were ? of that nature,& what the manner 
of them was ? Forno ſmali partir is ( quoth he ) of our enterconrie and naturall communication 
one with another, to have the dexterity & skill, both ro know and alſo to oblerve the decency and 
congruity in ſuch plealant demands and facete jets, Nay, (quoth [ again) a great matter itis; bur 
mark, if X2rop0 himſelfe was well in the Sympoſium or banquer of Socrates, as in thoſe ofthe 
Priians. gii.eth norus to underliand what was the order thereof: and it you think good that we 
enter into this dif. ou:{e, and that I ſhould adde ſome-what ot mine own, Firtt and formolt this 
55 mine opinion: That men are well enough pleaſed ro be asked thoſe queſtions, to which the 
are able eai1.y £0 anſver, and namely, ot iu. h things as they have belt skill andexperien: e of : for if 
one ſhould demand of them, matter; that they kno nor, either they be offended and orievedif 
they can iay nothing unte chem( like as thole who are called upon to pay debts which they are not 
abie to diicharge J Ort: they bring out crols, 1impertinent and untowatrd reaſons, they aremuch 
troubled, diſmaied, and perplexed : whereas 1f their anfivers be not on:y ready andeafie, bur 
alſo witty and exquiite. ſo much the more pieaſant and agreeable it is tothe anſwerers : now thoſe 
Icounc witty and exquifite, which carry tomewhat with them, that the common multitude 
knoweth not, or which tew men have heard of; tu. h as be the points of altrology or logicke, eipe- 
cially it they be well leen therein, and have as 1t were the habit of them: for every man is well 
pleaſed and appaied, not on.y in practiſing and ſpending his time, as Earipides ſaith : 
Whereby he may quit him ſo well, 
That even himſe fe he may excell; 
but alſo in reaſoning and dif. ouring of that wherein he hath beſt skill and knowledge, Formen 
- take great contentment when they be asked queſtions of that which they have an invght in, and 
knowing ſo much by themtelves as they do, loth tney i e to have their cunning hidden, and to be 
thovght of others ignorant therein : thereiore thoie who have been oreat travellers. and failed in 
many \o1ages, cannot be better pleaſed than when others enquire of them as rouching farre conn- 
tries, {irange ſeas, the manners, faſhions, and cuſtomes of barbarons nations ; and you bring 
them to bed(as they ſay) when you put them to diſcourſe ot ſuch matters 3 as being molt willing to 
deſ:ribeand draw upon a table the coaſts places ſtraights,andguifes by which, and through which 
they have paſſed, repnting it to be no ſmall fruit of ali their rravels, and an eaſement of the pains 
which they hace endured: in one word, looke whatſoever we of our ſelves are wont, without the 
demand and intreaty of others to recount and relare wi.lingly ; the ſame are we defirous that men 
ſhould ask ns queſtions of, and howſoever we ſeem to do pleaſure to the company. yet indeed we 
have much adoe to hold, and with grear paine forbeare co utter the ſame, This 1s a very malady 
incident to ſailers and ſeamen aboreall other. As for thole that be ofa more modeſt and «vill 
nature they are deſirous to be askedthoſe things, which they are wiiling enough toutter, but that 
theybeabaſhed, and in recerent regard of chem that be preſent, paſs over in filence thoſe exploits 
which they have performed happily and with great honour : and therefore good old Neſtor in 
Home; did very wiſely, who knowing well the ambitious-humenr and defire of glory which was in 
Uſes, ſpake unto him : 
Ulyſſes. flower of noble chivalry, 
Renowned knigit, ard al the Greeks glory, 
To tell us now, [ pray ( goed for ) begin, 
: How ye both twain d d thoſe great horſes win, 
For unwillingmen are to hear thoſe who praiſe themſelves or recount their own worthy a&s, if 
therebeno one or other ofthe company that is urgent with them ſo trodo,or unleſs they be ig man- 
ner forced unto it; and therefore they are 8la4,«when they be asked concerning the ambaſſages 
wherein they have been imployed 3 ot their a&s-during therime of their government of State, 
elpec ially, it they have perſormed ſome great and honourableſervice therein: and withall perceive 
att 18 not forenvy nor mali.e,that ſuch demands bemade: for otherwiſe, {uch as be enviousor 
malicion., weepe at thoſe reports, and be ready to put them by, not willing to giveplace unto 
ay nT"t'ons, nor rominiſer orcafion or matter of talke, that may turne to the honourandcom- 
mendation of him thar delivererh the ſame. Moreover, this is anothermeanes to oratifie thoſe 
WO ate toanſwer ; mmely, ro move queſtion of ſuch things as they wot well enough,that their 
memes and ill-willers are loth to hear, And verily, yſſes ſaid ro Alcinons in this wile: 
A mind you kave, to hear metell 
my wofull miſery 3 
That I might ſtill gh, grone and waile 
OO = "8 SO ROE” for my Fard deſtiny, 
0 Ocdipry in Sophocles anſwered thus to the company of the Chorus : 
A woe it is (myFfriend) to raiſe and wake 
A orief that loag hath ſlept andreſt doth 
Enripides wrote aſter this ſort: 
How ſweet 1s it to one for to remember 


| The pain mow paſt, which ſometime he did ſuffer \ , 


But contrariwiſe, 
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True it is,but not to thoſe who ſtill wander,and(beingrofledin troubleſome ſeas) do yermeet with 
new misfortunes and calamities, But ro return again toour former purpoſe: we ought to beware 
how we dem & illnewes: for men are grieved at the heart,to make report either how they hayeheeg 
calt and condemned in any ſuite, or that they have buried their children, as alſo, how infortunzee 
they have been jp their traffique either by ſea or land:contrariwiſe,they are all well pleaſed to rehexs; 
and repeat oiren times(if they be aske1 the queſiion)how they have had good audience giventhey 
from the _ place of making orations, and obteined whatſoever they there, demanded; how 
they hare been ſalured and honourably entreated by ſome king and potentate;and how, when other 
paſſengers and travellers with them, have been plunged into dangers of rempelt or theeves, they 
onely eſcaped the perill:: and for thar in the bare relation, they ſeem (as it were) to enjoy thethi 

itſelfe,they cannot be ſatisfied;with the diſcourſe and remembrance thereof. Alſo men re Joyce m. 
rake delight, when they be asked as touching their friends, who are fortunate and do profperinthe 
world,or of their own children that profit well inlearning and good literature, or have ſped wel 
inpleading cauſes, or otherwiſe are of credit in the court and with princes : Semblably, chey be 
very well content and pleaſed, ro be moved for torelate, and ſo are more willing ro make report 
of the lofles or ſhametull diſgraces ol their enemies and ill-willers, whomeither they hare over. 
thrown at the bar and cauſed to be condemned, or who otherwiſe are fallen into any diizftroys 
calamity 3 for of themſelves, loath they are, unleſs they be required thereto, to recount ſuch 


, things, leſt they might be reputed malicious , and glad to hear of other mens harmes, A hunter 


loveth very well, to have ipeech and queſtion moved unto him as touching hounds ; (6 doth 
champion, and one thar delighterh in bodily exerciſes, to be trained to talke of gymnaical 
paſtimes and fears of a&ivity;like as an amorous lover, of ſuch perſons as be fair and beaurifull, 
devout and religious man diſcourſerh ordinarily of dreams and viſions that he feeth,and whatoood 
ſucceſs he hath hadin his affaires, by obſerving rhe dire&on of oracles, the preſages of atourie and 
ofles, by doing ſacrifice, and generally, by the grace and elpeciall favour of the gods : and ſuchbe 
well pleaſed for to be asked queſtions as concerning theſe matters, As for old folke, you ſhall do 
chem a high pleaſure, if you put them to it, for to make any diſcourſe whatſoever; for althonghthe 
narration concern them nothing at all,norbe to any purpoſe;yet if one ask them queſtions, he tick- 
leththem in the right veine, and ſcratcherh them (as they ſay)where it ircherh, This appearethby 
theſe verſes out of Homer, 
O Neſtor, ſozne of Neleus, 
tell me inwveritie, 
How Agamemnon » elder ſonne 
of Atreus , did die? 
Where was his younger brother then, 
fir Menelaus hight ? 
Lives he or no, in Achza, 
at Argos city bright ? 

Here you ſee Telemachys asketh him many queſtions at once, g1vivg him occaſion and matter of 
much ſpeech, not as ſome do, who reſtteining old folke to an{wer to the point onely which is ne- 
ceſlaxy, and driving them within a narrow compals, bereave them of rhat which istheir 
greatelt pleaſure, In ſum, rhey that would rather pleaſe and delight, chan diſpleaſe and trouble, 
propole {uch queſtions, the anſvers whereunto, draw with them, not the blame and reproofe, but 
the praile and commendation ; not the hatred and ſpighr, bur the amity and good wil of the 
hearers. And thus much may ſerve for interrogatories and demands. 

As touching ſcoffs and merry jeſts, hethat knoweth not how to uſe and handle them with dex- 
rerity, good diſcretion and kill, according to time and place convenient, I would adviſehimal- 
rogerher to forbear them, For like ac if men be in a ſlippery or tickliſh ground, they that touch 
them never ſo little in running by, are able to overturn and lay them along ; even ſo at the table, 
when we are drinking, in danger we be upon every ſmall occaſion in the world offered (by 2 
word not well placed, or untowardly delivered ) to fall into choler ; yea, and many times, mote 
moved we are with a ſcoffor pleaſant gibe, than with a reproachfull raunt and meer ſlander ; for 
that ordinarily it is ſeen,that a reproachfull word proceedeth from a violent fir & {ſudden vos of 
anger, even againſt his will thar giveth it;bur werake more to the hearr,a mock or ſcomtull flout, 
ascoiming from a prepenſed malice,anda voluntary mind fer upon miſchief,without any neceſſity 
at all enforcing thereto;anJro be brief,we are in generall more offended with thoſe that capgive 
adry frump in good ſadneſs, than ſuch as caſt forth words at random, Andthis we hold for certaln, 
char every one of ſuch frumps birerh ſore, and ſeemeth to be an arrificiall kind of reproach deviſed 
and thought upon a purpoſe before-hand : as for example, if one call another ſalr fiſh-monges, by 
that word hegives him open]y a plain reproach 3 bur if he ſay, we remember well, that you + 
wont to wipe or ſnuffe your noſe upon your ſleeve, be mocks him covertly, and calls him as much 
by craft, Thelike frump ic was, that Cicero uſed to one Oftavim, who ſuppoſedto be an Aﬀrican 
born: for when he ſeemed ro excuſe himſelfe that he heard not what C:cero ſpake : and chat 152 gre 
wonder (quorth Cicero again) conſidering that you have a hole bored through your ear. And Me- 
lanthins being flouted and made a mocking ftock by a comedy-maker: You have (quoth he) 

given me a reward, that I neyer deſerved, and paid me that which you owed me not? _ - = 
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therefore and mocks as theſe, do prick worſe 
x and much like to axrowes wi = 
| es with barded heads, ſti 
[ticke 


longer Vy them who are thus flouted ; a , 
nd tor their wittnel: 
| : wittn i - 
than 5 any ws PRO elſe, ſeem to win credit unto hi RR delight thoſe who are preſent 
a {off or m0-K15 DOMMIng elſe bur a covert and diflimul 2 hat uleth them, Fortoſpeakat h 
Toeopbraſtusl0 as he that ſtandeth by and hearerh itzcan C 4 reproach for tome fault, 5 v5 oh ur 
ro adde More VNTO It AS. knowing and believing All — e conltxuction thereof, and gueſs 5 yu 
that Jaugheth heartily asf he were tickled, ner, Ba ha e _ behindto berrue, For no Juke > 
being named for a common (iriþper of men out of thei rec tne anſwer ot 7 peecritmrto one : 
kd him it he WENT forth to {upper ? Yes mary do] Ir garments,asthey went late in theft , Who 
an one (1/ay) ſecmerh to confirme the opini (quoth he) butI mean to lierh Lreets, al- 
;ptesdear e opinion of the foreſaid cri 1ethere all night: juch 
pected ; infomuc as he that mocketh and ſcofteth 1 eſa1d crime, for which the part a 
ſanders by nd hearers with malice, as if they inf mpertinently and without grac y was juf- 
hemielves. as be1ng lad "hs ey inluited over th grace, poſleſleth the 
themlelves, as being gladrhar he 1s thus derided or r the party mocked, and were abbe 
among their good 1{c1piines in times pali there fone gram powers inthat noble city Laced orers 
biting, and not tO count themielves mpped,when the ir, men learned alloto jeſt at oth acedemon, 
rewed himiciie dil pped,when themſelve lied wu? thers withour 
amanſhewed himicie dic ontented with { s were jelied with: and if 
: Cnuly cave Ov 1th ſome broad jeſt, andcon : and if peradventure 
paſty pre ently gave over and was quiet, How hs » an conid not beare ir well, the oth 
that kinde of f. oft or taunt which may content and pi / = ic chuſe but be anhard matter, to G — 
a point ot No imall arr, nor meane experien.e an F = e the party mocked? confiderine tha nde 
what it 1s that n rhe feat of mockery which os exterity to be ab.efor to dil{.erne and It It is 
thereto: Firſt and formolt ;e nneth, thin as rhot ot oftenfive, Howbeit to open alittle th Judge, 
na robeguilty ofthole vices tor which they wo TY and ting them mott who kiow x road 
or fn. h faults of which they be molt ocked: ſo the { if _ 
oli cleer, m AC - 10. ame frumps if the 
them upon whom they be diſcharged, Thus X; _— needs inlome ſort be pleaſant = acce Arey = 
red chow bore all others, all hairy, and asron agolgars. PROeny with that foule 507 — rpg 
1 Laulas, You may call to mind allo Qi 4 bear : ſaid : He was the mini VOu - 
0 Ouint Sms Fr s the minion a . 
complained that his hands werecold: But == Canes Tone ot ours, who when he lay —_— E - 
Tenor )when you returned out of _ _ warme enough notlong {tince r—_ 
mM 2 NES V1 : 1 - "X. 
ſame if or: pd upright Prztor, minifired cordon of mi which Quippe being banded upon 
= it light upon a proconſull that had uſed mirch, contentment, and laughter tt 
ot — NG __ This 1s the reaſon hr Sg ws ___ » would 57 Khan 
1n then living to «om : qncks ocrates.Challenoed Cri : 
EL and Moir deeb paretheir beauries,jeſted -ates,challenged Critobulns the fat- 
i cibirdes himſell : «ns merrily with him, bur { l 
Jous he was of fair e was plealantly diſpoſed wi but ſcorned and dert= 
; e Agatho:: And even ki poſed with Socrates, when he ſaid:that j 
when they be ſpoken Do 9 ings & great princes veril , Wnen e ſaid:thart jea* 
coins ,as if they were po : verily otherwhiles joy & tak 
paraſticall jel.ers. when king Philp | poore or privateperſons 3 lik y & take pleaſute 
*. . i4l:p feemed 3 like as one of theſe pleaſ 
this oa as 66: Þ D p ed to girdand ſcoff at hi pleaſants or 
rd: Whar fir, know you not who 1 at him, returned upon hi . 
proaciiny pe.ions with {nh vi am, do not I kee d mainrei P 1M againe 
£ 2 Pe.1on: .h v1.es and detects pe and mainteine you? For 1 
here we mui} id, and domake known the v , they do 'fter an oblique mann 
take heed and be ſure 1 che vertues and perfectio \ * 
Fs Ban gr cd : e ſure in any wiſe. th / ns which they have, B 
,and without all doubr ; otherwile | ,that ſuch good parts th ns 
heads, & breedet] | ths at ik Þ hens 02 hs be endued withall i 
, & breedeth a doubtfuli ſuipirion 1 ch is ſpoken to the contrary, bi aged 
man, that he willbe bi pition in themſelves:{or he that ſai rary, duzzeth in their 
, is broker, and help him rt: at ſaith unto a rich and g : 
intere!} ; or nnto a ſob > eip him to ſome uſu forhon great monied 
bd er perſon. who drink : rers of whom he may tak 
nhen his warees hoes] P , who drinketh nothing b > may take up mony at 
o liberally; or hetl : o bur water, thathe is a d 
and ready to pleal! y3 e that calleh a liberall c 1s a drunkard, or hath 
plealure all men,a bal . man, well known to ſpend : 
threatneth a fa ,a baſe mechanicall Kymbix,* 1 known ro ſpend magnificent] 
amous advocate or C ymbix,*and a pinching peny-father 3 < Jo 
quence 1n all courts of ouncellor at the barre, wh g peny-farher 3 or he who 
rence 1n all courrs of plea, and befid ; » who hath a great name 
will bring hi ri, efides for pollicy and - ame forlaw and elo 
Will bring him to a non-{l3t policy and government's in high | : 
\pirir af - or overthrow him judic1 1C15 10 ng authority, that h 
avohter unto th 1m Ju icially, he (I! "oy y, that he 
king Cyrus bi o the party whome he { ; ay) miniltreth matter of 
9 Cyrus became very lovir . eemeth ſo to challenge or m Rh good 
ks WT y loving and gracious , by his fi 5 enace, After this manner 
miliars forto pert , by his fingular curteſie, in th . 
when Iſmeni | periorme thoſe feats, wh B-4 ie. inthar he would ſeem 
wen Iſmrenias the famous muiici : , wherein he knew himlelfe infert Ny 
fo, as for all e mviician plated one da ; mlelfe inferior tothem :and 
4 is muſic FE y upon his flute : UN +60 
iyin2 that the god. NE PPC w_ m__— prognolticks and Eng hy 8 oe ir 6 
mentsin his hong |; propi e and well picaſed 3 anothe / ealt ſacrificed.teſti 
$ S$ nM? \N ;® S INS r mercenar : Q a =y - 
there in ept a fooiith and ridi. ulou minſtrel], taking th 
pla e reproved hi ulous rooting, full vncowardly; »LALLDg The 10ttY- 
oods ? proved him forit: To! SO. wardly;and when all th 
89s, 15 an heav hs {ound an inftrvment & COmpan 
ef $\qvoth hc and |c hed a good. and made this anſwer: . 
y mulick. th:t rhes int, cancontrary, for whiles I plaied nilwer: You take the 
egant tomed f c» intended it onely. and had no whi! plaied, thegods tooke ſo great pleaſurcin 
livered of th vv » with the pipes they received it m6 ” accept of the ſacrifice 3 bur when thou 
oppr © SG durd piping, Moreover they who call = A: and made haſt robe ridde and de- 
tho whe 4: ame: . and that in mirth 1 _ things as be imply 9 . 
KEY who direGtly praile rhe 1 rth if they do the ſame with ago 4 | are cms 
nder five wile rheſ:me: like as they do nipand bi good grace; peaſe m 
comards, mo Oy OE: as for want b gp ou E rewelywbogir R_ 
> =chilles : after the mann I ed wicked perf 1; 
ct of O perſons, Ariſtides 
edi/pus in Sophocles, when he ſaid: Fs yo 
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Creon who had been alwayes kind 
And even firſt her faithfull friend, ; 
Another kinde there ſeemes to be of ironicall praite, oppoſite unto the former 3 namely, when 
blant is made of blame and reproof : which manner of praiſe, Socrates often uſed 
whenhe called the induſtrious means that Amtifthenes pradtiſed toreconcile men andmake them 
friends, as alſo to gaine good will and favour, broakage, bauds-craft, entiſement and alluremene: 
as alſo, for that the Piloſopher Crates, had a good grace with him whereſoever he went, and "*h 
cavſe he was alwayes welcome, honourably received, and kindlyenterrained into what hoyſe {0- 
ever hecame,he was commonly named T hyrepanextes,as one would fay;The door opener, Further. 
more, thatmockery 1s pleafing, which goeth in manner ofa complaint, and yer cartieth with i , 
kinde of gratitude and reankefyllneſs, Thus Djogenes ſpeaking of his maſter & reacher Antiſthenes 
= Whoclad mein acloake thred-bare, . 
And made me ragged cloaths towear 3 
Who forced me to beg my food, 
And houſcleſſe for to walke abroad, 
For nothing ſo good a grace it would have had, in caſe he haduſed theſe words : He who made 
me wile, contented, and happy, Aifo a certaine Laconian, who makinga ſhew,-that heblamed the 
. warden of the publicke louphes and halles of exerciſe, for giving him wood ſodry, thatitwoyd 
not ſo much as ſmoak, ſaid thus of him : Here 1s one, by whoſe meanes we cannotbe ſufteredt 
ſhed a tear, Semblably, ifa man ſhould call him who kept a bounritull rable and featied himerery 
day, a tyrant and takerof men perforce, ſaying withall, that he would not ſutfer him toeathis 
mealesat home, nor to ſee ſo much as once his own tabie in o many yeets ſpace: like as if one 
ſhould complaine of the king, for making him, of a poor man.ri.h and wea.thy, in theſetearmg: 
That he had laid wait tor him to do him a ſhrewd tutne in taking trom him his repoſe andleafure, 
and bereaving him of his ſleepe and naturall reit: or as if ſome man having gathered plenty ofoo0d 
wine, turning againe upon the gods C.berri in Aeſchil, ſhould cavie rhem, for that they had 
cauſed him to have ſcant of \ ineger in his houſe, as they themſelves in bourd and mirth had mena. 
cedtodo, For thele kindes ot covert,ſecret and diffimuled prailes, nter father.” carrying with them 2 
oreater grace and moreeffecuall by farre, in ſuch ſort ,asthey who in this wiſe perceive themſelves 
to be commended, are nothing offended thereat,nor take it in 11l parr, : 

Orer and beſides , it behoveth him who wouid give a frump or{.off with a grace and dexterity, 
to know alſo the difference of a defe& and impettection,from tiudies and recrearions wheretomen 
are given: as namcly. to diliingviſh between avarice or a contentious humour, and thelove of 
muſicke or of hunting : tor as men cannot abide to be twat by thoſe, fo they are very weilconten- 
ted tobe {coffed at for theſe 3 as D-moxſthenes the Mitylenzan plaicd in tins kinde pleaſantly upona 
time : for whey he went to viſit a familiar friend of his, who loved mulicke paſſing well, and was 
much addicted rop!ay uponthe harp 3 after that he had knocked ar the door, andtheother hearing 
that it was he willed him tocome in: Bur firtt (quorth he) 1 won. d have you rie up your harp, But 
the paraſiti-all buffon of king Lyſmichas.comrariwile rezoyned in tiiis fort as radely and uncivilly; 
for when the king had thrown a counterfeit ſcorpion made of wood, upon his coat, whereat hefirſt 
Rarted and was airaid 3 but when he percet.ed once thatthe king was merrily diſpoſed, and did but 
make ſport, came upon himagaine: And I will fright you. fir king,aſwell (quoth he 3 Jcome on and 
vive me a talent ſrom you, The like regard ovghr to be had, andthe 1ame difference made, as 
rouc hing the dejects or 1mperfe&ions of the body, at lealtwiſe in many ofthem: forif menbe 
jeſted ar, for that they be long-noſed and hawked, or otherwiſe have ſhort ſnour-noles, they wil 
bur langhtherear, Thus one otche minions of Caſſander, was nothing offended with Theophraſtus, 
when he ſaid : I wonderat your eyes, that they fall nota Gnging, and makegood muficke,con- 
fidering your noe isſet and hidden within them : meaning. that he had anole fo flat and ſunk in- 
co his head, And Cyras leeing one with a long noſe and hawked withall, wijled him to marry 2 
wiſe with aflat and ſhort noſe: For when (quoth he) you would march well, and makea good 
medley between you, Bur incaſe we jelt and make game ar thoſe whoſe nofirils Rink, orwho 
have aftrong and unſavory breath they takeitnot well at our hands bur are diipleaſed,On the other 
fide. if they be played upon for their bald-pates, they can abide it well enough, and putir up; but 
fay a man mock them for having but oneeye or being blinde, they will not endure it, Indeed king 
Antigoans would jelt pleaſantly with himſelfe for the lots of one eye; as namely, when there Was 
preſented unto him a ſupp.ication written in great capitall letters : Why(quoth he) a man mayſee 
this. if he were ſtake blinde, and had neveran eye inhis head: bur Theocritzs of Chioshis priſoner, © 
he pur to death, for tht, when one to comſort him;came and ſaid: That ifrhe kings eyes once ha 
a fight ofhim,he wou'd be pardoned, and ſave his life: Why then (quoth he) God have mercy W- 
on me 3 for impoſſible it is tor meto eſcape death: which he ſaid, becanſe king Antigonus had but. 
one eye. Leothe Bizantine, when Pafades ohje&ed unto him his bleercdeyes, ſaying: Mineeyes 

be ſore with looking upon yovrs : Goe to (quoth he) you twit and reproach me, for a bodilyinfir- 
mity thar I have, avd neve; jook your ſeife upon a ſonne of your own who carrierh the vengeance 
of God upon his ſhou'ders : now this Parades had a ſonne. who was crumpt-ſhouldred and bunch- 
backed, Likewile Archippus, who in his time bare a great {way in Athens, as being one of che ord 
tors who led the people, and ruled the State, was very angry with MHelanthins, who alinding * - 
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bunch-backe,and ſcoffing thereat, uſed theſe terms: That he did not ſtand mantully upright inthe , Grece, 


defence ofthe city,bur * {touped and bendedforward,as if he had ſuffered itlikewile to leang,reeie, mus, 


and finck downward, Andyert ſome there be, who can carry thele broad jelts patiently, and with 
ood moderation 3 as one of the minions of king Axtigonus, who having craved atalent intree 
viſt, and (eciNg chat he was denied it, required at the kings hands,rhathe would allow himaſtrong 
ouard ro accompany him: for teare (quoth he) that I be torelaid by the way, and rifled by him, 
%ho enjoyned me tO Carry 2 talent of filver at my back, See, how men arediverſly affectedin 
cheſe external things, by reaſon ot the inequalitie of their maimes, ſome after one fort, 
and ſome atter anorner. E paninondas fitting at a feaſt with his companions and colleagues 
in goverment , dranke wine as ſharpe as vineger, and when- they asked him why he did ſo, 
and whether it made tor his health ? I know not that (quorh he) bur well I wor this, char good 
it is to put me minde of my home diet, And therefore in caiting out jeſts and pleaſant caunts, 
regard would be had of mens natures and diipo{tions, for thar ſome hare broader backs to beare 
-offs than others: and endeavour we muit foro converſe with men both in bourd and earneR, 
thar wee offend no perion, bvt be acceptable unto all, : 

Asfor love, apaſſon very dt\ ers,1t1s, and pailing variable, as in all other things, ſo in jelts and 
gibg eſpecially : tor that ſome wi.itake offence and ve ſoone angry, others will be metry and laugh 
it out, if they be rouched 1n that point 3 and therefore above al: things the opportunity ot the time 
would be well obſerved:tor itkeas whenafire 1s newly kindled and but weake ar the tirtt.the winde 
will put it quite our,but when 1t hath gotten iirengeh & bu.nzth forth it maintaineta, feedeth. and 
avgmenteth theflame:even ſo iove,when it is a breeding,and whiles ic lieth ſecret,and ſheweth nor 
it {elfe, quickly taketh diiplealure and offen.e again{t thoſe thar dilcorer it 3 but when it is once 
broken forth, and is maae apparentand knoynto al!, then nouriſhed ic is.and taketh delight to be 
blown (asit were) and enflawed and more with ſcoffs and merry jefis : and that which p.caicth 
lovers belt is this, when they be jeited with, inthe preſence ofthoſe whom they 10. e, and namely 
inlovematter;, otherw1ile not 3 and 1t the caſe ttand to, that they be wondertully enamonred upon 
their own wedded wives, or yourg ladds by the way of honelt and vertuons love, then they joy 
exceedingly.they glory and takc a pride, in being ſcofted ar for the love of them, Hereupon 7ceſi- 
lays being upon a rime 1n tus ſchool; when one of theſe profeſſed lovers and amorous perſons, 
chanced in communi-ation. to give him theſe words: Me thinks that you have ſaid roucheth none 
of this company z replied thus and (aid: No more then you are touched and moved ; and withall, 
ſhewed him a t-11e & weli favoured yourh 1n the prime of his years hitting by him, Furthermore, 
oood regard and conf1deration would be had, who they be thar ate preſent and in place, for other- 
whiles,men are di'poſed to rake a laughter at merry words which they hear among triends and ta- 
miliars,who would not take it well. bur be offended therear,if tne ſame were delivered before wite, 
father, or {chool-matier, unlels1t were ſome thing that agreed very well withcheic humour :as ſor 
example, ifone ſhould mocka companion ofhis before a Philoſopher, tor going bate-footed, or 
fitting vp at his book ail night long, (tudying and writting : or inthe preſence ot his father for be- 
ing thrifty, and ſpending }ittle ; or inthe hearing of his own wite, that he cannot skill of courting 
aud loving other dames, but 1s altogether devored and ſerviceable unto her alone; thus Tigrazes 
_ In Yerophon, was mocked byCyras,in theſe tearms, Whar and if your wite, ſhould hear ſay chat yon 
made apage of your ielfe,and carried your bedding and other {fluffe upon your own ne: k ? ſhe (hail 
not ( quoth he ) hear ir, but be aneye witrnels thereof, andſee 1tinher preſen-e, Furthermore, 
whenthey who give out ſuch merry taunts as theſe, be partakers therein, and in ſome ſort do in- 
clude themſelves withall:leſſe-blame worthy thy are and nothing ſo much to bereproved;as forex- 
ample:when a poor manglaunceth againſt poverty,or a neiv upſtart and gentieman of the firlt head, 
againſt mean parentage, or an amorous perſoneirdeth ar the wantonneſs of another lover ; for ic 
may ſeem thereby, chat there was nomeaning and intentro offend or offer wrong, butthar all was 
mertily ſpoken, {eeingthey participate in the like defe&s, for otherwiſe it migi:t nip very much, 
and gotooneer torhe quick, Thus one of the affran-hiled or freed men of the emperour, grown 
upon a ſnddento be exceeding rich,bare himſeife very prond,and di!dainſull ro divers Philotophers, 
who {ar at the table and ſupped together with him, inſulting very inſolently over them, and in 
the end comming out with this fooliſh queſtion;How itcameto paſs that the broth orpottage made 
of b?anes. whether they were black or white,looked green alike ? Arid:ces one of the Philotophers 
there jn place, azked him preſently again, what the reaſon was, that rhe wales or marks of (iripes 
and laſhes were all red indifferently, whether the whippes were made of white or black leather 
thongs? 2t which reply. the other was ſo daſhed, and diſquieted, that he aroſe fromthe rable ina 
Petting (hate, and wou'd nortarry, But Amphias of Tarfis ( ſuppoſed to beno beter than agardi- 
Ters lone) having by way of ſcorn ſcoffed at one of the familiar friends of the lord depntie there, 
forhis mean birth. raking himſelfe immediatly with the*manner : bur why ſay Iſo? for wee (quoth 
he) 1r2come of no better ſeeds 3 made the partyand all the company to laugh heartily, Semblably, 


"re was a minſtrell, or profeſſed muſician, who kindly and with a grace, repreſſed the preſump- 
mn nrioftie and unckilfullneſs of king Phil:p, who forgat himlelte !o much that he would needs 
cure agir werevnto miniftrell, how he ſhould finger and Ririke; fnding fau't with him 


- ws accords of mnfick : Ah, God forbid, {goth he ) my good li 


real 'e 
: &oe lord that ir ſhould go 
with your grace, as tobe more skilfull in this artrhan my felte ; for thus whiles he ſeemed 
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to mock himſelfe, he told the king of his fault without offence: and this ſeemerh to beaderes 
that comicall poets otherwhiles praQile, to allay the bitrergall of theirquibs and taunts, , og 
roſcoffat themſe]ves, as Ar:ſt-phanes uſed to make ſport with his own bald pate: RG 
noted himſelfe, that he loved wine lo well, in that comedie which he entitled Prize, tha 
ſay, abotile or flaggon of wine: but above all, this regard and conſideration would be hag, th on 
ſu.h {offs and merry jeſts, come from a man ex tempore,and readily, either by way of > Nat a 


- anlwer 
' preſent demand, or occaſioned upon ſome other ſudden ſcoff, and in no wiſe to ſeem fa "i 
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a thing premedirate and fiudied on before: forlike as men beare and endure with md 
theanger and debates among themſelves,arifing now & then at the table,whiles they be inthe mide 
of their cups 3 but it another (ranger ſhould come in place,and offer abuſe to any of the gueſts wo 
{o trouble the company he ſhould be reputed an enemie, and for very hatred they would = 
him out of doors by head and ſhoulders ; even ſo, we can finde in, our hearts, cahly to i 
ſcoff a frump or broad jelt ; if it proceed from ſome matter; at the preſentdelivery, or ſeem to = 
natr'rully, unforced and without all art ; but in caſe it be not occaſioned preſently,nor relpe&irera 
the purpoſe. butdrawn (as one would ſay violently by the haire of the head from elſewhere;ch h 
it reſembleth ſome ambuſh fore-laied afar off, for ro wrong and do injurie to one perſon or as; 
like to that jelt of Timageres, which he diſcharged upon the husband ofa woman, who was _ 
ordinarily to calt up .her gorge, inthis manner : A 
With muſick bad you do begin, 
Thus” vomiting to bring her in, 

As alſo the demand propoſed unto the philoſopher Athenodoras, jwherein thelove of Parentsto 
their chiidren, be * muſicall, For ſurely, ſuch unſeaſonable cuts and taunts as theſe, not accom- 
modate totime and place, nor fitted rothepreſent occafion , do bewray a maliciousminde, and 
deliberate purpoſe, to offer wrong and abuſe: and therefore ſuch perſons as delichtin theſe birino 
eirds, many times for a word, which is the lighteſt thing in the world, as Plato ſaith, havepaie 
a moſt heavy and grievous price 3 whereas contrariwiſe, they that know to place theirwordsin 
due time, in meetplace, and aptly to the purpoſe, do verifie the reflimony of the ſame Plato, who 
faich : Thar it 1s at afſured*figne of a mans good bringing up, and the point of liberall nurture and 
inſtruQion, to know how to jeſt with a decent grace, and without the offence of any perſon, 


THE SECOND QUESTION. 
Why men be more hungry, and eat better in Antumne, than in any other quarter of the year? 


N the borough Eleuſene, after the ceremonies of ſacred myſteries were performed, whenas 
J-- ſolemnity ( celebrated with ſo frequent concourſe of people ) was at the higheſt, we wete 
feaſted by Glay/ias the orator in hishouſe ; where when others had made an end of ſupper, 
| Xenocles his brother, began ater his manner , to cavill and ſcoff at my brother Lamprj, 
twitting him with his large feeding, and indeed hitting in his teeth and reproaching him with 
the voracity of the Bacorians, who are taken to be good trencher men: wherevpon, I( inthe 
defence of my brother, and to be revenged of Xenocles) rooke occaſion our of the doce 
trine of Epicyrns, and faid unto him : What (,good fir ) all men do nor define anddeter- 
mine the ntmoſt point and perfe&tion of pleaſure, to be indolence or the privation of paine, 
as your good maſter Epicarys doth: and bedes, my brother Lamprias, who honourerh'and 
efteemeth more the walking galleries of the Peripateticks, andthe ſchool of the Stoicks, called 
Lyceum, than hedoth the garden of Epicurys,muſt of neceſſity and in effe&t,beare witneſle to Ari- 
who affirmeth:That there is no man,bur he eaterh more in Autumne,than in any other ſeaſon 
ofthe year: and a reaſon he giveth thereof, although ir. be now our of my head. So much the 
better (quoth Glaxcias ) for we our {elves will ſee if we can finde it out after ſupper is done. 
Now when the tables were taken away, Glazcias and Xenocles both, imputed the caule thereof 
ro the ſundry fruits of that ſeaſon, and that after a divers ſort, For one ſaid, that new fruits 
do make the belly ſoluble, and ſo byevacuation of the bedy, engender always freſh appetites 
them to mear, The other, to wit, Xexocles,affirmed,that theſe fruits(for the molt part )catry with 
them a certaine piercing and mordicant quality, yer pleaſant withall, whereby they provoke and 
quicken the ftomack* ro appetite , more, than jany viands or fances whatſoever ; inſomuch 
as thoſe who be fickly, and have loſt their tomacks, recover the ſame many times, by eating 
ſome of thoſe fruits new gathered, But Lamprias alledged,that our familiar and naturall heat, 
by which we are nouriſhed in Summer time, is diſperſed, and becommeth more feeble a 
reſolved: bur contrariwiſe, u1 on the entrance of Autumne, it gathererh to it ſelfe inwardly 
againe,and 1s fortified by the means of the cold ambient aire,which knitreth , conſtreineth, and 
cloſerh up the pores of the body, Then 1 ( becauſe it ſhould not be thought that 1 would be one 
to participate 1n this conference without contributing ſomewhat of mine own, when my _ 
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nero ſpeak)declared, char in Summer time, by reaſon of the exceſſive heat of the weather, we 
are more (hitity) andin regard of the fame heat and drought, take in more moiſture and liquid 
nonciſhmenc * Now theretore nature {quorh 1) by reaſon of the change ot tne aire and the ſeaton, 
ſecking (as her Manner is) for the contrary, cauteth us to be more hungry in Autumne, than at 
other times)and fol the temperature of the body, tendereth {unto it as much drie food, aS it had 
-kenmoiſture 1 ſummer time: and yer a man cannot well fay,thatthe caule ofthis effe& depen- 
deth nothing at all of the viands which we eat, conlifting much of new and freſh fruits nor only 
chick groels and pottage,but allo of pulſe, whear-bread,and fleſh reared the ſame year, which being 
more {avory than cnole of the years paſt, do by conſequence provoke thole that uſe to feed upon 
them, for to cat better, 


THE THIRD QUESTION. 
Whether was before, The hen or the egge ? 


His long time I abſteIned from eating eggs, byreaſon of a certeine dream which I had, be- 
ing dexrous to makethat experience in an egge, which is made in an heart, by occaſion of 
a vifion which hath evidently appeared unto me many times inmyſleepe, And thereupon, 
when I was one day at a feaſt which Soſizs Sen:cio made unto us, the company conceivel 
an- opinion or ſuſpicion of me, that there were entred into my head, the fantaſies and ſvperſti- 
ions of Orphews and Pythagoras, and thar Iabhorred to ear an egge, like as many do forbearethe 
heart and the braine of a living creature, for thar I believed it to be theprinciple and fountain of 


oeneration: infomuch as Alexander the Epicurean, by way of a jeſt, and to move laughter, alledg- 


ed thele verles : 
I connt all one, to make of * beans, our meat, 


As if the heads of parents we did eat, 
As who would fay, that the Epicureans by this word zv4yss , that isto ſay, beans, meant xnigma- 
rically and covertly, eggs, becavſe thar the breeding of young, or conception, in Greeke, is called 
xnors, as it there were no difference at all, but they thought it all one to ear eogs and the living 
creatures whi.h lay them, Now if I had ailedged my dream unto them, for my defence, asthe very 
cauſe of mine abſtinence, certes, mine anſwer would have ſeemed more abſurd and ridiculons.than 
the dreame it {elfe , eipecially, to this Epicurean : and thereforeI ſtood not greatly upon excuſing 
otmyſelfe unto the taid Alexander, playing upon me ſo merrily, but ſuffered him to feed and main- 
teine that opinion conceived of me : tor ſurely, a pleaſant man he was, honett, civill, and well lear- 
ned, Howbeit, he tooke occaſion hereupon, to ſet on foot that doubrfuliqueſtion of the egge and 
the bird, which had buſied and amuzed the heads ſo much ofgreat naturallits, and ſearchers into 
the cauſes of natnrall works, and namely to know, whether of the twain was before ; Whereat 
$yllz our familiar friend ſaid: Thar with this little queſtion of the hen and the egge; as with a {mall 
lever, ſcrew, or ſuch like engine, we ſhaked the great frame and weighty obeickeof the ge- 
neration of the whole world, and therfore willed him to ſurceate and proceed no farther, to ſpeak 
thereof, But when Alexazder laughed at it,and made no more re: koning of it, than of a ridiculous 
. Queſtion of no importance. vor conſequence art all depending thereof; my ſonneinlaw Firmw began 
mthis wile : Imutlt here borrow (quoth he) the indivihble elements of Ep:c:xrus, and make uſe of 
thoſe mores or atomy of his 3; for it it betrue which he luppoſerh and4ajerh for a ground : That 
{mall principles ſhouid afford beginning to great bodies 3 it ſounderh by all likelihood togreat 
reaſon, that the egge was before the hen : for as far forth as by our ſenſes we are able to judse, it 
1s more imple, whereas the hen is a body mixtand compounded ; ard to ſpeake in generalicy,the 
principle or element is ever firſt: the ſecd isa principle, and the evgge fuil of ſeed, andleſs than 
the chickor living creature that is hatched of it: for like as the progeſs and preocedingunto vertue 
Is ofa middle nature, berween the firit diſpofition and the final! habit and perfe&ton thereof 
even {0 it ſhould ſeem, thar the egge 1s acertaine progrels and+ advancement forward of nature, 
tending to make a living creature of the ſeed diſpoled thereto : moreover; as in a beaſt or ſuch a 
wing creature it is commonly ſaid and received, that the arterics and veines be formed firſt ; ſem- 
blably, good reaſon there is to hold. that the egge was before the bird, as the continent beforethe 
thing conteined within : for ſo it is with very arts, which make the firſt draught of their works 
groſly withour forme and faſhion 3 bur afrerwards otvediftinCt figuce and ſhape to every part ther- 
of, according to that which Polycletus the famous imager was wont to ſay: That their worke- 
manſhipin poetry wasthen molt difficult and hard, when the clay and the finger naile met toges 
ther: that is to ſay, when the worke was at the point tobe finiſhed: and therefore it ftanderh 
Well togood reaſon, tharthe matter yeeiding and obeying bur ſlowly unto natureat the beginning, 
en ſhe moveth and frameth by little and Jittle. produceth arthe firſt, rude lumps and maſſes, 
not 2s yet bronghr into ſhape and faſhion, ſuch as eggs be; but as the ſamegrow to receive the im- 
preſſion of ſome forme there is afterwards wrought out and framed a living creature within: for 
like as thereis ingendered firſt a orub,whichin rimegrowing hard by reaſon of drineſs cleaveth and 
YPevert n the end, and putteth forth another little winged flie , which we call Nympha. before 1t 
« PIR bee; after the ſam2 manne:, the eggehere is the firſt ſubliteut matter of generation 3 
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for neceſſary it is. that inevery change and tranimutation, that muſlprecede and hae a begingiy 
firit which 15 tobe altered & turned.nto another: ſee you not how cankers & catetpillers h-4 _s, 
intrees.and wormes in wood either by the putrefa&tion,or concoction of humidity?and will a 
man deny that the ſaid moiliure went befurezand that by order of nature,that which ingenderes! 

'1s more ancient than that which 1s ingendered?for as Platoſaith:The matter inall things that breeg 
{er-eth in tiead of mother or nurie;and that'is to be counted the matter,whereof thethingiscom. 
poled and conifieth which is bred, And now for that which remaineth(quoth he,and therewith he 
lavghed J 1 will ng unto thoſe that be skilfull and of underſianaing, one holy and ſacred fenten+e 
taken out of the deepe te. rets of Orphexs, which not only importeth thus much, that the eove __ 
before the hen, but alſo atttibureth and adjudgeth unto it; the right of elderſhip and priotir of all 
things inthe word : as for che reſt, let them remain unſpoken of 1n {:lence (as Herodotys ſait ) for 
that they be exceeding divineand myliicall ; this only I will ſpeak by the way : Thatthe world 
conteining as it doth,io many ſorts and ſundry kinds of living creatures, there isnot in mannerone 
1 dare weil ſay, exempt from being ingendered of an egge, tor the egge bringerh forth birds and 
fou!les riar flie 3 fiſhes an infinite number that ſwim 3 land creatures, as lizards : ſuch as itve both 
on land and water, as crokodiles 3 thoſe that be two footed, asthe bird ; ſuch as arefootlels,asthe 
ſerpent 3 and laſt of all, them which-have many feer, as the nnwinged locuſt, Notwithour oteat 
reaſon therefore is it conſecrated to the ſacred ceremonies and mylteries of 
that nature which producerh and comprehendeth inir lelte a:l things, PETE 

When Firms had diſcourſed inthis wite, S:zecio oppoſed himſelte and ſaid : That the 1aft Gmi- 
litnde and compariſon which he brought, was that, which firlt and principally made againſt him: 
For you mark not O Firms ( quoth he) how ere you were aware, you opened the world like a 
care, as the proverb ſaith, even upon your ſelfe ;for that the world was before all other things;as 
being moſt perfe&; and reaſon would, that wharſoever is perie&, ſhouldprecede the unperſe&; the 
entire and ſound go before that which is wanting and defective ; and the whole beforethe part, 
for that there can be no parcell,but the whole thereof went before: for no man uſerh to ſpeak thus: 
The ſeeds -man, or the eggs hen 3 but contrariwiſe we ſay: The mans ſeed, and the hensegge,as if 
both generative ſeed and egge did ſucceed and follow them, taking their own generationinthem 
firſt, and afterwards paying again (as it were a debt unto nature)a ſucceſſive generation from them: 
for need they have of that which is proper and familiar unto them, and thereupon are endued with 

a naturall defire and inclination,to producefuch another thing as that was from whence they came: 
and hereupon it 1s, that ſeedis thus defined), to be a geniture or thing bred, having need anddehre 
of new generation, Now there is nothing that either ſtandeth in need or hath an apperiteto that 
which 1s nor, or hath no being: and we may plainly fee, that eggs have their totallefſence andſub- 
ſtance.from that compaRt knor & compoſition which is gathered within the body of alivingcrea-: 
eture &failerh herein only.that it hath nor ſuch organs, inſtruments, and veſſels as they have;which 
1s the reaſon that you ſhall never finde written inany hiſtory.that an egge was engendered imme- 
diatly of rhe earth ; foreren the poets themſelves do ſay : That the egoe out of which {prang 
Caſtor and Pollnx. feilfrom heaven; whereas the earth even at this day produceth many compleat 
and perfe& creatures 3 as for example, micein Aegypt,and in many other places,ſerpents froggs,and 
oraſhoppers, by reaſon thar rhe principle and puiſſance generative, is infuſed and inſerted into it 
from withour, In Sic:ly during tne time of the Servile war,much carnage there was. & a great quan- 
rity of blond ſhed and ſpilt upon the earth, many dead bodies corrupted and putrified abovethe 
oround, lying-unburied ; by occaſkon whereof, an infinite number of locuſts were engendered, 
which bcing ſpred overthe face of the whole iſland, ſpoiled and deſtroyed all the carne in the 
countrey : all rheſe creatures therefore are bred and fed of the earth ; and of theirnouriſhment: 
they yee!d a generaj] ſuperfluiry, apt to ingender the fame kind,and thar is called, ſeed 3 and forto 
be dif. harged thereof, by means of a certain mutuall pleaſure, the male and the female match and 

couple togetherzand fo tome according to their nature,breed and lay eggs 3 others bring forth young 
ones alive ; whereby it is evidentlyſeen , that the primitive generation came firſt and immediatly 
from the earth, but afrerwards. by a certain conjun&tion of with another, in a ſecond orr, they 
breed their youns, Iniumme.'to ſay that the egge was before the hen, is as much as if the matrice 
was before the woman ; for looke' what relation there is between the ſaid matrice andthe egge» 
the ſemblable hath the egge unto the chicken that is ingendered and hatched withia ir, Sothaty f0 
demand how birds were made when there wereno eggs.is all one, as to aske how men and women 
werecreated, before the naturall parts and genera]l members of the one ſex and the other were 
made? And verily the members for the moſt part, haverheir ſubſiſtence and being together with 
the whole; but thepowers and faculties comeafter thoſe members; the fun&ionsſucceedthe fa- 
culties, and conſequently, the effe&s or complements follow upon the ſaid ;funRions and operatt* 
on: now the accompliſhed work or prefe&ion of that generative faculty inthe naturall parts,is-the 
ſeed or the egge: ſothar we mult of neceſſity confeſs, that they be, after the generation ofthe 
whole, Conſider moreover, that. as itis not poſſible that there ſhonld be concoKtion of meats 
or any nouriſhment, before the livirg creatur be fully made and compleat, no more can there be 
any ſeed or cgge 3 for that both the one and the other, 1s made by certain conco&ions and alte- 

rations : neither is it ſeen, how befcre the full perfeQion of a living creature, there ſhould p 

any ching thar hach the naruce of the ſuperfluity or excrement of nutrition; and yer _ 
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needs ſay, that Baturall ſeed otherwiſe, inſome ſort, may go for theprinciple and beginning of life ; 
whereas che egge 1D Bo proportion anſwereth to ſuch a principle, tor that it hath nota ſubitence 
fr{t,nor any Fealon OT nature of the whole, becauſe it is 1mperie&t, And hereupon it 1s that wenever 
ſay, char 4 living creature had any being or ſubliltence, withouran elementary beginning: bur we 
affirm, chat chEre WAS A principle of generation, to wit, the power or faculty generative, by which 
che matter Was rcaanſmuted, and wherein there was imprinteda generall cemperature ; and thatthe 
Noe afterwards , is as It were acertaine {upergeneration, much like unto the bioudard milk ofa 
living creature,after nouriſhment and concoction:fpr never ſhall you ee an egge engendred of mud; 
7or that an eggehath a generation andconcretion withinthe body only of a living creature ; whereas 
there be an innumerable ſort of creatures procreated and bred of mud and within mud, And to 
feeke no further for allegation of other examples to prove this, there be taken every day anini:nite 
number of celes, and yer never law any man one egle,either milteror ſpawner,or that had any row 
tit, And more than that; ifone ler onr all the water forth out ot the poole, andcleanie it from all 
mud and mire.ycr after the water 1s returned thither again into the place, there will be eeles ſoone 
ingendred, And therefore we may con:Jude neceſſarily, that whatioever in generation hath need 
of another, can 00t chuſe bur be aftes-1t ; and that which otherwiſe may be ot ir ſeite, and without 
the other, muſt ofneceſſity precede and go betore 1n generation: torthis is that priority whereof 
I ſpeak, To prove this, mark how birds do buiid and make their nets before they lay eggs ; women 
alio provide cr2dles, clouts, beds, and ſwadiing-cloths for their litcle babes, betore they cry our, or 
be delivered ; and yer you will nor fay (I rrow ) that either the nett was before theegge, or the 
ſwadling-clotlybetore the intant, For(as Plato ſaith} the earth doth not imitate a woman. but a 
womantheearth ; and conſequently, all other femals. And very like 1t 1s, that the firll procreation 
out oftheearth, was performed intire, and accompliſhed by the abſolute verrue and perfe&tion of 
the Creator. Without need of ſuch intiruments, veſſels, or ſecondines, which nature deviſeth now 
and frameth in parents, by reaſon of their imbecillity and weakneſs, | 


THE FO URTH QUESTIO N. 


; Whether Wreſtling were of all the exerciſes and gam:s of prize, moſt arcient or no? 

E made ateaſt inthe honour of Soficles the Coronean, tor joy of the victory which he ob- 
VVeriine at the Pythick games.over all other Poets, And when the time dreyw neer at hand , 
wherein the Gymnick maſteries and teats of vanity, werero be performed ; the greateſt talk was 
at the table, asrouchivg the wreſtlers ; for that many of them reſorted thither, and thoſe the 
molt reno ned champions of all Greece, In ovr company was Lyſmachzrr, one of the agents or 
p:ocuratours of the high commiſſioners, called Amphitjon2s, who moved fpeech, and ſaid, how 
not long before,he heard a Grammarian ſay : That wreſtling was the moſt ancient combat of all 
thole exerciles that were named Gymnick) tor that they were performed by men naked; and he 
added moreover , That the very name thereofinGreek, imported no leſs ; for may, allndeth neer 
unto Tae, Which 1s as much as| of old ]or | in times paſt, | And it may feem (quoth he) thar 
ordinarily, the things thatbe moderne and newly deviſed. borrow the names impoſed upon thoſe 
that beof more antiquity : fer ſo we ſay that ava@-, that 1s to ſay, the fluit or hautboies, is tur- 
ned, borrowing the tearm of yevaj, which 1s a ptaltery or firinged infirument: and we calleven 
at this day. dvanuaTe, i.e, the playing upon the pipe or haut»oies, by the name of ze,vuzre that 
1s to ſay firiking with the fingers, which no doubt 1s a tearme fetched from the harp or Jute, 
Andeven fo, the very place whre they do exerciſe, who performe all ſears and ativity naked 
1s named Taxares Of gaany that is tolay; wreltling? which (no aoubr )was a denomin?tion given 
to itatthe firſt, and rime our of mind, whoſoever it be retained itill, and cxtendeth to otherexer - 
cies inverited ſince, and taken up along after, Then began I. and ſaid:*Thar this argument and 
reſtimony, was not ſafficient to conclude thereupon: For admir (quoth 1) that Palaftra was deri- 
red of rean, which fignifierh wreſtling, yer it was not becanie 0Fairochers it was moſt ancient, but 
for that it i5the only exerciſe that requureth cley, called Tix©-, duit al'o and ceroma, which is a 
compoſition ofoile and wax, wherewith wreltlers be anointed, For ſurely, in rhefe laces, called 
Palefire, there is pra&iſed neither runnihg arace, nor fili-fight or combat with buffets, but only 
wWreltiing, called 74an, and Pazcration, wherein they goto it with hand andfoor, yea, and by the 
very teeth and all: for that in theſerwo exerciſes, the champions lie along other-whiles, and wal- 
ow inthe duſt and mire, named 7ja6-, And evident itis, that Pancy.1tion 18 a mixt exerciſe of 
wreltling and filt-fight, Again: What likelyhood or reaſon is there (quoth I) chat wreſtling, 
Which of all combars is moſt witty and arrificiall, ſhould likewiſe be of greareſt antiquity ? 
or need and neceſſity produceth that firſt, which is timple. plaine, and withour art 3 performed , 
rather by fine force and maine violence, than by rule and method, When I had thus 

cuvered my conceit, Soſicles ſeconding my words : Trne it 1s (quoth he ) that you ſay, 
_ the better ro confirme your opinion 3 it ſeemeth unto me, that Tay is derived of 
ODE maxa/eny that is to ſay, to overthrow or lay one along by craft and deceit, Nay ra- 
rey q hilinus)it rooke the name of ada«n5,that 15 to ſay, the flar palme of the hand, becauſe 
* part eſpecially ot both the hands is moſt employed by them that wreſtle;like as thoſe who go to 
nuets,uſetheirrwo fits or hands clutched together; wherupon chat maner offighris call'd TVs 
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char (ignifieth,a þf; and the other,vday of reaw5s, that is to fay.the broad palme of the hand How. 
beit, toraſmucb as the poets ule this verbe Tender, fol oupndoa, and xardgoa that is, to firew 
 ſprinckleduſt,which we lee wrelllers for to praRtiſe more than any other champions,ir maybeye. 

ty well, thatthe word 7d2y, was derived from naalwa, Confider yet moreover (quoth he)bowty 
CUr: iers Or INnners in a race, do all that lies inthem, to leavetheir concurrentsagreat way betiny 
& be asfar befote them as poſſibly they can;rhoſe alſo that fight ar buffers,chough Other-whiles they 
be very deſirous to buckie and cloſe together, yer the wardens and judges of the games Will not 
permit rhem oncero catch hold : bur we ſee that wreſtlers only do claſp abour, and imbrace one 
another with their armes 3 and the moſt part of their ſtriving one againſt another, whether it 

rformed by taking hold either direQtly or indireQtly, by tripping by coping and Lugeing, dg al 

ringchem rogether, and enterlace them : ſo that ir 15nor unlike, that by reaſon they approach {9 
as they do, and be neerelt one to another, their wreſtling was firſt called day, of Tas, Which 
ſignifierh neer at hand, | 

THE FIFTH QUESTION, 


what is the reaſon that Homer among the combats of prizes ſetteth alwayes in the firſt place 
The fight at buffets; in the ſecond, wreſtling ; and l-ſt of all, running the ES . 


Hen theſe words had paſſed toand fro, andafter that we had commended };ljny.. 
Lyſemachas began againyſaying: And which of allthegames of prize ſhould a man 
ſay was firlt performed ? The race or carriere, as at the Olympique ſolemnities : 
for here at the Pythique games, the manner is to bring incerraine champions ate- 

very ſeverall game or play: fr{t boies to wrettle, and atter them men-wreſtlers alſo; then thoſe 

' chatperforme fiſt-fight.one after another;and ikewiſethe champions calied Pancratiate: bur there, 

after that children have atchieved all their combats, the men grown were called in, Maty, this 

I wouid have you to conſider well(quoth he) whether Homer hath not done very expreſly to ſhew 

the order which was obſerved in his time? foralwayes in his poems the fight with hit amono 

all the Gymnick combars,ftandeth firlt; wreſtling ſecond; and the running of acourſe laſt: Hereat 

Cratesthe Theſſalian, wondring (asif he had heen amazed ) O Hercales (quoth he) what anum- 

ber ofthings are we ignorant of | bur I beſeech you, thar it you have readily under your hand 

of his veries, you would not think much to call them ro our remembrance, and recite them: 

Why (quoth Timo then ) it is well known in manner to all the world, and none there is bur his 

ears reſound again with this;that inthe honourable funerals ot Patroclwthe ſame order of combats 

was preciſely obſcr: ed;and the poet keeping the ſame order ſtill,and never miſſingir, hath brought 
in Achilles ſpeaking unto good Neſtor in this maner: 

Here father o!d, I give tothee 

Th gift of meer gratuitee : 

For now with fiſt thou maiſt not fight: 

Towreſtle ftll thou haſt no might: 

T hou canſt no more the javelinlaunce, 

Noir inthe race thy ſelfe advance, 

And anon he inferreth the aged grey-beard, anſwering with a long traine of words,as the manner 

isof theſe old folke, after this torr : 

The time was when at buffet fight, 
the prize [ won infield, 

And with my fiſt made Cliromede 
fir Oenops ſon, 10 yeeld : 

Anczus the-Pleuronien 
in wreſtling gave me place 

And Iphiclus by fost-manſhip) 

I over=ran in race, ne 

Afterwards in another place he ſpeaketh of #yſſes,challenging the Phzocians to combarin this wiſe 

At tuffetsdry with good hardclutched fiſt, 
At wreſtlirg, or at running, if you liſt, ; 
But of Alcinous making a kinde of excuſe, and in a ſort condemning himſeke, in theſe wotds: 
At buffets hard we fight not well, 
Ne yet in wreſtling do excell: 
But ſwift of foot, andlight we are, 
And run 4 courſe with you we dare, 8 
Thus you may ſee his order, he changeth not upon any occaſion or occurrence preſented, neither 
xafhly, andas it came into his head, now in one ſort, and thenin another; bur follow _ 

point co point.as it were by acerreine rule and preſcripr.what was the uſe inthoſe dayes;and "A 

wasdonethen 3 he keepeth himſelfero the ſame method, according as they likewiſe obſerve 1 

inthe ſaid ancient order. Afterthat my b:other had finiſhed his ſpeech, Ifaid : Thatin men” 

vice he had ſpoken very well and truly to the point; bur yer for allthat I could not concelve - 
reaſon ofthe ſaid order 3 and ſome other were there preſent, whorhoughr it unlikely and n - 
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not perſwaded that 1 caſe of combar and atchieving fears of aQivity for viQory, either fighting 
with fits, or Wreſtl1Þg) ſhould go before running} and therefore they tequeſtet! me to ſearch farther 
; bo the matter, aPd £O terch the reaſon thereot from the very original: whereupon Tſer in hand 
reſently, and ex tempore, ipake torhisefte&: That Ithought all theſe combars tobe the very re- 
reſentations and exercules of warfare 3 tor proofe whereof, the cut ome was abd is at this day, af- 
rer that thele combars be performed, tobring into the place a foot man in compleat-hatneſs,and ar- 
med at all pieces, as It Were tO witneſle, that this is the end whereunto tend all theſe exerciſes of 
rhe body, the contentions alſo and emulations, for to gain the prize, and the priviledges granted 
:othe victors when they returned with triumph to thole Cities where they were born; namely, to 
-nake ſome breach in the walls, and ro throw down ſome part thereof: the myſtery and meaning 
wher of is thus muchzthat the walls ofa City ſerve in ſmalftead,ifrhere be no men in ic who are able 
to fight, & know how to win the victory. In Lacedemon they that once had gained the prize at theſe _ | 
ſacred and crowned games » by a ſpecial priviledye of honour, were allowed acertain place inthe | 
battel, to be ranged neer unto the Kings perſon) and there to fight : and of all living creatures, there | 
55 none bur the horſe onely that can obtain the crown in ſuch games 3 forthat he alone of all beaſts, | 
is by nature framed, and by diſcipline trainedto accompany men'in battels, and with them to fichr: | 
now ifchis betrue, and to the purpoſe: We obſerve moreover (quoth I) rhar the firſt and principal | 
work ofthoſe who fightin the field, is to irike theenemy, andro ward his bloivs ; the ſecond is, | 
whenthey be come to cloſe and to grapple with hand-gripes, to thruſt andaſſay how to overturne | 
and lay one another under toot : which by report was the vantage , that our countrey-menbeing | 
wellpra&tiſed inthe feat of wreſtling, had over the Sparrans, at the battel of Lex#res, whereby | 
they overthrew chem,and bare them to the ground:this alſo was the cauſe that e/Eſchylus the Poet | 
| 
| 
| 


in one place, ſpeaking of a valiant warriour, nameth him: 
| _ A wreſtler ſtout, and triedin field, 
To fight it out with ſword and ſhield, 
And Sophacles in one of his Tragedies ſpeaking likewiſe of the Trojans, reporteth thus much of 
them in thele tearms : | 
They love great horſes for to fit 
_ as valiant men at arms 3 
Bows horned at Loth ends they bend, 
and draw with ſtrength of arms 3 
They fight ſo cloſes they catch ſuch hold, 
and gripe faſt with hands twain, 
T hat in their wreſtling, all their (hields 
reſound andring again, 
Thethird is this, when all is done, either toflie and run away apace, 1t they be vanquiſhed, orelſe 
cotollow hard in chaſe, if they be conquerors, By good right theretore, the fighr with fits goeth | 
firlt: wreſtling followeth inthe ſecond place : and running comerhin the laſt : tor that bufferting re- | 
prelenterh the charging of the enemy, and the avoiding of his recharge ; wreſtling may be compared | 
with the violent buckling and conflict pell-mell in the medly ; and by running they learn how to 
purſue, or to eſcape by good footmanſhip, | 


THE SIXTH QUESTION, 


Why the Pine, Sapinezor Pitch tree, and ſuch other asyecld Roſin, willnot abide to be graffed inthe ſcut< 
chion,or by way of inoculation, Ve Þ | | SE Snot 
Oclarys teaſing us upon a time within his Orchards, which were well watered, and Efvironed 
all about with the river Cephiſus, ſhewed unto us trees carrying arms and branches of ſundry 
{orts, aſter a very irange manner; and all by the means of a kind of graffing in the bud,called inocu- 
ation : torthere ſaw we Olive bovghs growing our of Lentisk or Maſtick.crees ; Pomgranats out 
of Myrtles ; Oakes there were which pur forth Fair Pirries or Pear trees; and Plane trees that ad- 
mitted and adopred Apple trees;Fig trees alſo which were graffed with Mulberry, Imps,and Cions; 
other mixtures there were beſides of wild plants, ſo ramedand made gentle, that they bare truir : 
whereupon ſome other of the oueſts began to jeſt and be merry with-Soclarus,laying, That he nou- 
nſhed certain kinds of beaſts, more monſtrous then the fabulous Sphinges or Chimzraes ofthe Po- 
ets. but Cratoz propoſed this queſtion: What the cauſe might be, that thoſe trees onely which bee 
Oylous and full of Rolin, admit not any ſuch mixtures and compoſitions? For never ſhall you ſee 
Pine tree 11ar beareth the Nuts, Cypres tree, Pitch tree, or Sapine; to maintain or feed the graff of 
*atree different in kind, Then Philo, there is (quoth he) one maxime or principle held among the 
 Karned, zndthe tame confirmed by the experience of husbandmen: That oyl is at) enemy to all 
Plants 3 and there 1s not a readier way to kill what tree ſoever a man will, then to rub or beſmeare 
It with ol; itke as Bees alto by thar means are ſoon defiroyed : fo it 1s therefore, that all thoſe 
trees which have been named, areof a fatty ſubſtance, and _—_ a ſoft and unRious nature, inſo- 
much as there diftillerh & dropperh from them Pitch and Rofin;and if a man make a gaſh or inciſion 
navy of them.they yeeld from within,a certain bloody liquor or gxtm; yea,and there ifſueth from _ 
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torch Raves made of them, an oylous humor, which ſhineth again, becauſe they areſo fatty and 
ungvinous: This is rhe reaſon why they will not joynand be concorporate with other lkees, ng 
more then oyl it ſelfe be mingled with other liquors, When Philohad done with his Ipecch, Crus 
added thus much moreover: Thar in his opinion, the nature of their rinde or bark, made ſome. 
what for the ſaid matter : for the ſame being thin and dry withal, yeeldeth neither aſure ſeat ang 
ſocket as it were tothe imps or buds with theireyes to reſt in, nor means £0 get fap and nucimen 
for to incorporate them: like as alſothole plants which have barks very render,moilt & ſoft, wher 
the graffsmay be claſped,umred, and ſoddered with thoſeparts that beunder the ſaidbark, They 
Soclarus himlelte ſaid:That whoſoever made theſe reaſons was in theright, and nor deceived in his 
opinion : to think it neceſſary thatthe thing which 1s to receive another nature, ſhould be pliable 
and ealie to follow every way: totheend, that ſuffering irſelfe ro betamed and Overcome, itmiohr 
become of like nature, and turn the own proper-nutriment, into that which 1s ſet anderaffedin jr 
Thus you ſee, how before we ſow or plant, weeare and turn the earth, making it gentle, ſoft; and 
ſupple, that being in this manner wrought to our hand, and made traRable, it may bemore yilino 
to apply it ſelfe, forto embrace in her boſome wharſcever is either ſowen or planted: for contrar 
wiſe a ground which is rough, ftubborn, and rongh, hardly will admut alteration: theſetree 
therefore conſiſting of a light kind of wood, becauſe they are unapcto be changed and overcome 
will admit no concorporation with others : and moreover (quoth he) evident it is, thatthe tock 
in reſpe& of that which is ſer and grafted into1t, ought to have the nature of a ground-which ig). 
Jed ; now itis wellknown, that theearth muſt be of a female conſtitution,apt to conceive and hear; 
which is the cauſe that we make choice of thoſe trees for our ſtocks to graft upon, which are moſt 
fruitful 3 like as we chuſe good milch women thar have plenty of milk in their breſts,for tobe nur- 
ſes for other children belides their own, who we put unto them; bur we ſee plainly, that the Cypreſs 
rree, the Sapine, and all ſuch like, be either barren alrogerher, or elſe bear very little fruit : and ike 
25 men and women both who are exceeding corpulent, grofle and far, are for the moſt part unable 
either to get or bear children ; for ſpending all their nouriſhment as theydo in feeding the hod 
they convert no ſuperfluity thereof into geniral ſeed; even ſo, theſe trees imployins alltheſubſiance 
of their nurture tofatten, as it were,themſelves, grow indeed to be very thick and great; bur ci- 
ther they bearno fruit at all, or if they do, the ſameis very ſmall, and long ere it come to maturity 
and perfe&ion: no marvel therefore that a tranger will not breed or grow there, whereas the own 
natural iſſuethriveth bur badly, 


THE SEVENTH QUESTION. 
Of the flay-ſhip- fiſh, Echeneis. 


Heremosianys the Trallien, upon a time when divers and ſundry ſmalffſhes of allſorts were ſet 

before us, ſhewed unto us one with along head, and che ſame {harp pointed, and told us that 
itreſembled very much the ſtay-ſhip-fiſh, called thereupon inGreek Echeyeis, and he reported 
moreover, that he had ſeen the ſaid fiſh, as he ſailed vuponthe Sicilian ſea, and marvelled not alictie 
at the natural force and property thar it had, ſo ſenſible in ſome ſort toſtay and hinder thecourle of 
a ſhip under ſail,uncil ſuch time as the Marriner who had the government of the Proyy or Foredeck, 
eſpied ir ſticking cloſeto the outſide ofthe ſhip. Upon the relation of this range occurrenr, ſome 
there were inplaceat that time,who laughed atCheremonianus; for that this tale and fition,deviſed 
for the nonce to make folk merry, and which was incredible, went currant with him, and was ta- 
ken for good payment: again, others there were who ſpake very much in the defence of the hidden 
properties, and ſecret antipathies, or contrarieties in nature, There you ſhould have heard many 
other ſtrange paſſions and zecidents 3 to wit, that an Elephanr being enraged and Rark mad, becom- 
meth appealed immediately, upon theſfight of a Ram 3 allo, that ifa man holda branch or twig ofa 
Beech: iree cloſe unto a Viper, and touch her therewith never o little, ſhe will preſently ſtay and 
ſtir nofarther;likewiſe that a wild Bull,how wood and furious ſoever he be.wil tand gently and be 
quier, incaſe he be tied ro a Fig tree3 ſemblably,thar Amber dorh remove and draw unto it allthings 
chat bedry and light withal, ſave only the herb Baſil, and whatſoever is beſmeared with Oyl; /tem, 
that rhe Magnet or Lode-ſtone, willno more draw Iron, whenir is rubbed over wich Garlick: the 
proofand experience of which effects, is well known, bur the cauſes thereof difficult, if not impol- 
ible to be found our, Bur I for my part, ſaid « Thatthis was rather a ſhift and evaſion, to avoid 
a direct anſwer untothe queſtion propounded, then the allegation of a true cauſe pertinent there- 
to; for we daylyſeethat there be many events and accidents concurring, reputed for cauſes, and 
yer benone ; as for example, if one ſhould ſay or beleeve, that the blowming of the Withy 
nr nag cauſeth Grapes to .ripen, becauſe there is a- common word 1n eyery mans 
Mourns , 


Lo how the chaſte trees now do flower, 

And grapes wax ripe even at one hogr, j 
or that by reaſon of the furgousmarter ſeento gather abour the candle-ſnuffs or lamp-weeks the all 
istcoubled, and the $kie overcaſt ; or that the hooking inwardly of the nailes upon the lingers 
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THE EIGHTH QUESTION, 


by 


what is the cauſe that the horſes named Lycoſpades, be more corragions, andfuller of ſfomack then 0- 


ther ? | bs 


Ome are of opinion, that theſe horſes Lycoſpades rook rheir denomination of certain rongh and 
hard bits, calied in Greek, auxe?, by means whereof, being to {tomachful otherwite, and hard to 
bernled, they were wont to be tamed and reſtrained : but my father, who was not aman ſo 
promy+ and ready of ſpeech as others be, and given to ſpeak raſhly, and wichogg adviſement, how- 
beit, one who had northe left skill in horlemanſhip, and loved always to keepthe beſt horſes that 
might be come by, ſaid: Thar thoſe horſes {which being bur colts) were ſer upon and aflaulted by 
Wolves, and yet reſcued, ard eſcaped thedanger of them, proved good mettle, and ſwitt of pace; 
and thereupon were named Lycolpades, And for that many approved this reaſon of his, and gave 
teſtimony with him that he ſpake a truth, occaſion was miniltred thereby, toſearch into the cauſe 
thereof; and namely, how and by whar reaſon ſuch an accident asthismightmake horſes morege- 
nerousand berter ſpirited ; and yerily, the moſt part of the company there pretenr, were of opinion, 
thatthe ſaid occurrent bred cowardite in horſes, rather then ftomack and generofity ; and fo, by 
reaſon that they became timorous thereby, and apt tobe frighted upon every occahion, therefore 
theirmotions were more quick and lively ; like as other wild beaſts allo, when they chancero be 
entangled within net and roile : buc Imy felfe inferred, and ſaid : That it would be well and cho- 
rowly conſidered, whether it were not clean contrary to that which appeared at the ficit Hehr, and 
which they opined : for colts become not more ſwifr and fleer of foot for avoiding the peril of be- 
Ing worried and devoured by wolves that ferupon them, bur rather, it they had not been nimble 
andfull of courage before naturally, they conid never have gorten awaycleer, as they did, from 
the wolfe: no more then /yſſes proved a wiſe man,' becau'e he avoided the danger of that Giant 
Cyclops Polyph:maus:but for thathe was by nature prudent and wile, he found means to ſave humſelfe, 


THE NINTH QUESTION. 


What isthe cauſe that the fſh of thoſe ſh:ep which have been wolfe-bitten 15 tenderer, but their woall more 
ſubjeft to breed lice and vermin, then others? | | : 


MJ the former diſcourſe of horſes, inferred there was aſpeech -alſo, concerning ſheep thar 
_ had been bitren by the wolfe ; for thar it is a received opinion, that this biring of theirs makerh 
their fleſh more delicate in the eating, but their wool aptto engenderlice, As for the reaſon that 
 MyloninLaw Patrocles yeelded. as tonching the ſweerneſle of their fleſh, ir ſeemed to be rrue 3 for 

thus he argued : That this beaſt by means of his biting, cauſed thefleſh to eat more ſhorr and ten- 
der, for that his breath is ſo ardent and fery hor, rhart itis able to reſolve and digeſt within his fto- 
mach, the hardeſt bones that be; which is the reaſon (quoth he)that ſuch fieſh as the wolfhath bir- 
ten,is ſooner mortified.and doth putrifie more quickly rhen others: marry for the woo!l we were 
notſo we; relolved.as ſuppoſing that the ſame did not breed lice, but rather draw themforth, & let 
them outto be ſeen by a certain incifive or abſterfive faculty that it hath : as allo throngh theheat 
 therof,wherby ic openeth the pores of the skin; which property is infuſed into-the wool of a ſheep, 
by means ot the tooth and breath of the wolfe, which alteterh not only rhe fleſh, bur even the ve- 
iy wovlil and ſhag-hair of the beaſt which he hath worried and killed. And this reaſon is confir- 
med by experience and example 3 forir is well known unto us all, chat hunters, butchers, and 
cooks,ſometimes withone blow knock down heir beaſts,and lay themalong ſoon dead and breath= 
lefſeinamoment: others again, hardly and with much ado are able to kill them, afrer many a 
firoak; and thar which yet 1s more wonderſul rhen ſo, ſome of them infuſe rogether with the - or 
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knife of iron, wherewirh the beaſt is ſlaine, ſuch a quality that the ſame putrifieth preſent] 
will not laſt feet one day toanend: others again, though they be not longer about the killing , 
beaſt then the other. yet the fleſh of bealtsſo (lain, doth nor fo toon corrupr, bur continueth (gy 
and {eet a good whule alter, And that true it 1s, that the variety and alteration occaſioned bythe 
ſundry ſorts of death, and killing of beaſts, pafſeth andextendeth as far as to their very kin, their 
haire, nailes, hoofs and clees ; Homer himſelfe doth reſtifie, who of their hides and s 
thus expreſly ro write: 

The hide it was of ſturdy Ox, 

Stichedwith knife, or brain'd by knocks. 
For the skin of thoſe beaſts which die not for age,nor .of long malady, bur arekilled violently, is 
more firm, faſt, andrough ; andrrueitis, that of thoſetame living creatures, which have been hje. 
ten by wild beaſts, the hoofs, clees, and nailesturn black, the hair theddeth, and the gking become 
riveled; ſoon tear and tall apieces, 


kins is Wont 


THE TENTH QUESTION, 


Whether our enceſtors did better, who when they were at ſupper, fed every man by himſelfe, ard hnew 
his own part, then we :n theſe days who eat cxr vittuals all together, andfeed in common? 


Hat year wherein I was head MagiRrate in my country, and barethat Provoſiſhip whereof the 

year took name, moſt of the ſuppers were private repaſts of {acrifices, where every man had 
his part and portionſet out; wherewith ſome were wonderfully well pleaſed ; bur others blamed the 
manner thereof, as uncivil, unſociable, and illiberal, ſaying : Thar ſo ſoonas the garland or coroner 
of the beaſt ſacrificed was taken off his head, and laid down, we ought to reduce our tablestothe 
ancient orderand old accuſtomed faſhion again: For it1s not Iinppoſe (quoth 4gias) for to at 
and drink fimply, that we invite one another, but for to eat anddrink rogether for company and 
ood fellowſhip 3 whereas this parting and divifion of fleſh and other viands into portions, doth 
aboliſh all communication and ſociety, making indeed many ſeveral ſuppers, and many mento fir 
at ſupper apart, but not one ſupping with another, or fellow-gneſt in one meſſe ; whenevery man 
takes as 1t were from the butchers ſtall his own joint of meat; or a piece of fleſh by juſt weight, or 
atacertain ſize, and ſo ſers his part before him, For is not allone [pray you, and what difference 
is there I would faine know, to allow each one of the gueſts at table his 6wn cup by kimſelfe, and 
to fill every man his Congious or Gallon of Wine, yea, and to allow him his table apart from 0- 
thers? like as by report thelinage of De-zophon ſometime ſerved Oreftes, and foro bid themdrink 
without any regard or heed of others? what diverfity (I lay) 1s1n this, and the manner of theſe our 
days; namely, to tet before everyman his loaf of bread, and piece of fleſh, for to feed by himele, 
as it wereat his own manger ? Surely all the ods is, that we have po commandment to keep filence 
and ſay never a word witen we ate at our meat, as thoſe had who entertained ard teafied Orſtes, 
and verily even this haply ought ro provoke and bring vs that are met,to the communion and pattie 
Cipation of all ckingsat a fealt or hanquer 3 namely, that we ralk there one to another, that we bee 
partakers together of one ſong of a min{ftrel wenches muſick delighting us all, and one as well agan- | 
other, with her playing upon a Pſaltery or pipe, and {inging thereto, Moreover,that (tanding cupof 
amity and good-{e}lowſhip, which isſet inthe very midſt ofthe company, for rodrink ont of it one 
coanother, and that without any limitation opreſiraint to certain bounds, ſtandeth as it werea 
ſource and lively fountain of love and good will, and bath no other flint and meaſure, butthe thirſt 
and diſpoſition ofevery one, to drink ar his pleaſure: nor like ro this moſt unjuſt diftriburionot 
bread and fleſh to every one,which masketh itſelfe with a falſe colour of equality among thoſe who 
are vnequal: for even thar, as even and equal as 1t ſeemeth and 1n manner all one, istroomuch for 
him that needs bur a little. and roo little for him, who hath need of much. Like as therefore (my 
o00d friend) he is a ridiculous and fooliſh leech, whoto many and ſundry patients, {ck of diversand. 
different diſeaſes, exbibiteth and giveth medicines juſt of one weight, and exaQly of the ſame mea- 
fure ; evenſo werethe maſter of afcaſt worthy to be laughed ar, who having invited to his 4able 
ſundry perſons whoare not hungry or thirſty alike, would entertain and ſerve them all indifferendy 
aſter one order, meaſuring the equality of his diſtribution, by proportion arithmetical and notgeo- 
metrical, Trueit is{Iconfes) that wego or {end all of us to the tavern for to buy our \vine, by one 
and the ſamemea{ure juſt, which is allowed andſer down by the publick Starezbut to the table.eve- 
ry man brings his own ſtomach,the which is filled not with an equal quantity of meat or drink.coal 
others, but with that which ſnffcerh each one, As touching thoſe * banquers that Homer ſpeaketh 
of, wherein every man had his part cut out 3 to what purpoſe ſhould we bring them hither from mi- 
litary diſcipline, and the cuſtom of a camp,tothe manner and faſhion of theſe days?but morereaſon 
itis, that we reſolve and propo'e unto on: ſelves, for to imitate herein the humanity and courtehe 
ofthoſe in old time, who highly honoured. not only thoſe who lodged ordinarily, and made their 
abode with them nnder one roof, but alſo ſuch as drunk of the ſame cup, eat of the ſame meat» a 
fed ont of one diſh with them, inſomuch as they entertained and reverenced their ſociety 104 
things, Away therefore (Ipray you) with thoſe ſhort meales and ſlender pittances of _ 
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which in my conceitare ſomewhat too ſcant and pinching,and asa man would ſay, over hungry and 


chirſty, as having Kings and Princes for the maſters and makers of them, who be more iparing of 


their purles, and looking more neerly to their expences, then thoſe good hoaſts and keepers of or- 
dinariesin {2aly 3 as who being inarmsand arrangedin batrelarray, and ready to join in conflict 
with the enemy could remember preciſely, how many times each one ot their gueſts who dined or 
ſupped with them took the cup anddrank, Yet commend me to thoſe banquets and fealts which 
Pindar Wrieth Of, forſurely theyare much berter 3 in which, as he faith : 

Full oft a Princes and per ſon honourable, 

Among them all, ſ.1t at ſome ſtately table, 


For why ? ſuch ſeaſts had the communication of all things together: and verily this was the fel- | 


Jowſhip and knot indeed of crue friends,whereas the other was a diſtraction and ſeparation of per- 
ſons, who made ſemb:ance to be the orearett friends, and yet could not agreeand communicate to- 
oether, ſo much as 1 thefeeding ot one diſh of meat, 4g:as had good audiencegiven him and was 
well commended tor the reaſons which he alledged: and then we ſer one of the company to come 
upon him inthis mannets{aying:That Agias thought it very range and was offended that he ſhonld 
have anequalportion which others allowed him, carrying as hedid before him ſuch a grand pan-h ; 
and intruth, a great eater he was, and given exceeding much to belly-cheer : For a common * fiſh 
(as Democritus Was wont to ſay)hath no bone, And yer this 1s thar (quoth 1) which eſpecially and 
above all induceth us tothe uſe of theſe porttons.and not without good reaſon,confidering that we 
acknowledge fatal neceſſity by the name of woige 3 for accordingas the old Lady Focaſta ſaid in Ex- 
ripdes: That whichuniteth Ces and great Stites, 
And knits in league confederatcs, 
is nothing elſe but equality: and nothing inthe world hath ſo much need thereof, as the ſociety 
and communion at the table;whi. his grounded upon nature,and law of necefſity, nothing ſo much; 
the uſage whereof, is riot newly taken up, nor drawn in, as needful by opinion of others, but right 
neceſſaryn it ſeife, .For ar an ordinary or common repaſt, where folkteed together of one diſh ; 
if oneeat morethen his fellows, certes, he that cannot plie his reeth ſo faſt, and commeth ſhort of 
him, doth maligne and repine at him for it ; like as that Gally which maketh way, and ſcudderh be- 
fore others, [but pighred by tho{e that come dragging behind, For mee thinks iris not an auſpicate 
beginning of a tealt. nor agreeable to amity and o00d fellowſhip, to ſnatch or lurch one from an- 
other, to have many hands in a diſhat once, ro crofle one another with the elbow, and to bee 
with handor arme 1n his fellows way. fttiving a vie who ſhouid be more nimble with his fingers ; 
but (vrely. al: chele faſhions are abſurd, unſeemly, and (as 1 may fay) dog-like, ending many 
timesin inarling. jarring, bitter taunts, revilings. and cholerick brawles, not only of the gueſis 
one with another, but alſo againit thoſe that furniſhed the boord, and the maſters of thefeaſt, 
Bur folong as thele wile faeries, poigg and aey25 15, that is to ſay, portion and partition, had the 
ordering of ſuppers, dinners and great fealts, di{penling and ſerting out an equality forto maint1in 
the !o:1ety there, a man ſhould never ſee any illiberal or mechanical diforder ; tor in thoſe dayes 
ſuppers were called Aazrs; ; gueſts atthe table AaJupiye; : the Carvers ſerving at the table, Aailyo?: 
for that they divided, cut out, and gave to erety one their dveportions, And verily, the Lacedz- 
monians had among them certaine diftriburers of fleſh, whom they cal'ed zg:wJatras, and thoſe 
were no mean men of rhe vulear ſort, bur principal perſons of the Stare, in:omuch as Lyſander 
himſeife was by King Arge/lazs ordained and created KeewJa#rns in Aſia, that 1s to lay, an Officer 
for the diſtribution of fleſh-meat in the camp there. But down went theſe difiributions and di- 
vifions, when ſuperflities and coftly cates crept into feaſts, and were!ervedup to the table: tor 
they could not then (as I ſappoſe) {o handſomely cut ini even portions, their pie-me:ts, paſties, 
tarts, and marchpaines, and ſu- h devices of paſtry: they might nor ſo well divide their flawnes, 
cuſards epge-pies. florentines, and dainty pvddings, going under the name of zaySvxc} and zagu- 
xa; ne yet their blamancers, jeilies, chawdres, and a nvmber of exquiſite ſances, and delicate 
Junkets of allſ>rts, tent up and brought to the board: bur being over.ome with the pleaſure of 
ſuch lickorans viands.they took tothem. an aband-ning of al: equa] diſtribution ofparts and por- 
ton, Agn0d irgument and ſufficieyt proof hereof, a man may gather by that which we ſee yer at 
this day : namely, that the feaſts at 1Crifices, and ſome publick banquers, are made after the antique 
manner. and ſerved up by even portio”s. ro ſhew the fimplicity and pn'e feeding that was in old 
time ; ſo that I ſuppoie, whotoever won!d bring up ag21n that Fariburcon, ſhon'd withal revive 
the anjenr irygality, But ſome man,haply, wil ſay: That whereprivate propriety 1s 1n place, pub- 
lick community is curned our ot doors, True indeed, in caſe that propriety retain not equality; for 
If 18 not the poſſeſſion of a mans own, and of a thing inproper ; bur the uſurping of another mans 
right, orthecoverous en:roaching upon the common that hath bronght injuftice, debate 2nd 
Cvalte to the worid : which enormities, the laws do repreſſe by the bounds, limits and meaſure 
- 2 whicha man holderh as proper and his own. and therenpon they be called in Greek, vous 
= PIT anthority which they havero part equally vnto every one. that which'was common 
Þo mn . = otherwiſe if you admit this diſtribution. you have no more reaſon to allow that 
= rw oh the eaſt ſhouid deale among his gueſts, ro every onehis Coronet or chapler of low- 
Was 3 Dy own place to fit at the hoard, Na-;, if any one peradrenture. *bring with him his ſhe- 
and ſweet heart, ora minſrel wench to play and ſing, they muſt be common to him =_ 
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* That is to 
ſay, if a fiſh 
be caten in 
common it 
Is not 
known how 
much one 
hath eaten 
of it more 
then his 
fellows, by 
the bones 
lying upon 
his rren- 
cher. 
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his ſriends, that all our goods may be huddled pell-mell, and made *s, that is to ſ:y, one, accord; 
as Anaxagmras would have all, Bur if it beſo, that the challenge in propriety of chis or that King 
trouble nor hinderance of fociety and communion, conſidering, that other matters of prin 1 no 
card and greatett 1imporrance, are allowed for to becommon (I mean conference in talk, Colne. 
and kindneiſes cf drinking one to another, and mutual invitings) ler us ſurceale and give over. 1 


Cs gg : k b f over, x 
 ,  todeipile,Giſcreditand condemn this laudable manner of poxtions,and the lottery in artage "on | 
R TU;IS (as Epcurnsſaith)is the daughter of.* Fortune, which giveth not the prerogative an Preeminene: 
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; cirker to riches. or credit and nobility : but going (as it hapneth) as well one way as another, chee- 
duds "he 7<ch up the heart of a poor and abject perſon, and depriveth noſort and condition Whatſoever 
foul: others Of liberty : but by acquainting the great, wealthy and mighty perſon with an equality, ſo ag bere- 


arys, Pine not and grudge therear, reclaiming him unto temperance and moderation, 


os The Third Book. ” ; 
Of Sympoſsaques, or Banquet-QueSions. 


The Contents, or Chapters thereof. 


x) Veew it be commendable to wear chaplets of flowers upon the head, at a tall 2 
V Of the Ivy, whether i be hot or cold by nature, 
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3. What the re:ſon is, tha: women be hardly mad: dru;k, but old men very ſoon? 

4, Wether women bythcir natural conſt: ution aid complexion, be hotter or colder then men 

5. Whether Wine of the own nature and operation be cold? 

6, Of the meet time ad ſe. ſon to company with a woman, 

7. What u the cauſe that Muſt or new Wine, doth not eaſily overturn the braine, ar make onedrunk? * 

8, How it commeth 16 paſs,that thoſ: whobe thorow drunk indeed, are leſſe troubled inthe brain, then © 
ſuch asare bat inthe way anto it, aid as it were halfe drunk? 

9. What isthe meaning of this ola Proverb : Drink five or three, but never four? z 

1 o.Vhy fleſÞ-meats corrupt and putrifie ſoqner in th: Moon-ſhine, then in the Sun? Sl 


"The Third Book, 
Of Sympoſzaques, or Banquet-Queftions, 


' The Preamble, or Protme, 

"4 Imozides the Poet, O Sofſius Senccicy ſeeing upon a time aſtranger at the Table, fitting ſtilhand 
ſaying never a word, when others were metry, and drank liberally ſaid unto him: my friend, 
if you be a tool, you do wiely ; butifyou be a wiſe man, you do as fooliſhly: for itis agreat 
deale bettcr tor a man (as Heraclitus was wont to ſay) to hide his own folly and ignorance, 

then to diſcover the ſame; 2rdthat I wis 1s a very hard matter to do ; when we are ſet upona mer- | 
ry pin, and drinking wine Iuſtily : for as the Poet Homer faid very well : 
Wine mches a man,were he bath wiſe and grave, 
On: while to fing, a«d otherwhilesto rave: 
To ſport, to play, and laugh full wantouly, 
Tolenp, to dance, ard foot it daintily * 
Woras to let fall, andſecrctstoreveale 
W.iich better were to holdia and conceale, 
In which verſes. the Poet if I benordeceived, doth covertly and by the way imply a difference be- 
tween liberal drinking of wine, or being ſomewhat cup-ſhotten, and dronkenneſſe indeed:for to: 
ſing. tolangh, and to dance, be ordinary matters, incident ro thoſe who have taken their liquor 
*?,74y 4 Well, and be hear with wine, but to prate like a foole, and * blurt out thar, which better hadbeen 
firlecoy 5 kept in, be theeffects and aQts of ſuch as have poured intoo much and be Rark drunken; and here- 
otoniy; fore Platoſaid: That the affe&ions and conditions of the vulgar ſort ofmen, be diſcovered farbet- 
not 2a4- TEE IN drinkivg then otherwiſe. And when Homer ſaith: 
my 6 (in- Tiey had nat yet by wine aud words, 
Te cop, Fr +6 ; Known on? a-other at their bords, 
Mong: I is evident that he wilt well enough'of what power and force wine was: namely, to engender 
as th- La. and muitiply many words: for ſorely. we come nor to the knowledge of men and their manners by 
rine Tranf- eating and drivking-incaſe they eat and drink and ſay nothing;bur for that drink induceth and draw- 
Ro mn eth onfolkto peak much ; and much ipeech dereRerh and layerh open many things, which othetr- 
ome wilewonld hare lien hidden: therefore by goad conſequen« e,drinking together giveth agreat light 
and knowiedoe one of another : and therefore we 9p, eo0d right reprove e£ſape in this WIC 
What mean you good firs toleek tor thoſe windows, through which one man might look 1nt0 20 


other, and tecinto his neighbours heart? for wine {etteth the doors wide enough open unto ” 
b | an 


ny 
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Jhewrayeth what we have withia 3 not ſuffering us to be ill and.flent, buttaking from us the 
a  rour of ali diflimulation; 'and heiring maker we are in-our colours, as if 4, tiood inno 
fear at all of laws but were a great way out of thefight of our Tutors and School-maſters,chat kept 
1s inawe, Winerhed is enough tor e£ſope,for Plaro,zndfor all thoſe who earch after means to dif- 
coverthe ſecrers of mens hearts: burſuch as defire notin this wite ro1ry and hft-one another ; bur 
ather be willrngro'converie together with mirthyand recreation.cheſe men (Liay )are wont to pro- 

ofs aueſtions,'and entertain fuch-dilcourſes when they meet : whereby the 11] parts and imperfe- 
Qions of the ſoule. it rhey have ariy;tmay be concealed and hidden ; bur the beit gifts thereof, and 
char which ſavorireth mott ot 1vility anderudition, 'may appear andgathermore tirenyrh, as being 
condu&ed and trained by the guidance otlearning and good literature, to the fair meddows and 

caſant paſtures wherein ſhe rakerhdeiight ro walk and feed: in which regard. I have for your iake 
compil'd this chird Decade of Banquet-Quelitons and tab:e dilcouries: whereot the fir comerneth 
chaplets of flowers, 4 | | CESS 
| THE FIRST QUESTION. 


tWhet her it be commendableto wear upon the head, flower-ga-la"ds at the table ? 


Hete was aſolemnn feaſt or banquer oneday at then, which Er:oz the profeſior in muſick 
made has ing ſ1crificed betote unts the Muſes: and to this fealt he invited many : among that 
fair company. certain quettions were moved, and 'much good talk paſſed as tou: hing chaplers of 
flowers : for by o cation that after ſnapper was done, many ſuch Coronets of al: ſorts went abort and 
wete'deait round among the gueits; Ammomasbegan toſcoffe and iaugh at us: who inftead of 
laurel chap-ets didſer - pon our heads roſe gariands:. For thar'(quoth he ) theſe chaplers of flowers 
beviriiſh gaudes, and more meer indeed tor-playtul maidens and young women, then the afſem- 
blies of Philoſophers and learned men: And I wonder mu: h at this Er.:t0z, that reproving and de- 
ceſting as he doth the Aower-works, (as it wereinitong ard mui k, and baraing fair Agarhoz: who 
by report firit brought vp the Chromarick mnixck: and when heſer out the i ragedy of the Myſians, 
inſerted it within other plain mu{ick) ſhonid himielte as you tee, heap upon us at this fealt a number 
_ of wreathes. g-rlands . and chaplets ot flowers, filling the whole place-withiweer imells and pleaiant 
favours ; and when he ſhvtteth vp the door of our ears. againit the delzghts and pleatures of muin k; 
ſhould in the mean while ſet open the windows of ovr eyes and noi:ri-s giving entrance thus ano» 
ther way unto them, for ro pierce unto the lou}, making a oronet andgirland to ſerve for pleature 
and loolenefſe ; which ſhouid be a marrer of religion and de: otion: and yec] mnlt needs (ay, that 
theſe oyles and perfumes yeeld a ſweeter iavour, and moreexquifite plezjant odonr, then theſe 
chaplers of flowers, that fade and wither inthe hands of the gariand-makers : hoivbeir, for all that, 
theyare allowed no piace in Banquets and aſſembies of Phi:oſophers ; being an idle pieaſure, not 
accompanied with any profit what!oever, nor atlingfrom any tonrce oftvatural ne-eifity or appe- 
tite.; for like as thoſe who come as ſhadows to a feaſt, being brougit thither by ſome friends, who 
are themſelves bidden guefts, according tothe ordinary cultome of conrre:e, find rhemſeivesno 
lefſe welcome 2nd well entrea:ed then the reſt, as Ar/tsdemus was, whom S-crates bronghr with 
him toa feaſt, whi:h Agathoa made; but if one goot himielte prefympruoully, nor invited nor 
brovohtthicher by a friend ; he is well worthy ro ba. ethe do: thuruponhim ; even fo the plea- 
ſures ofeativg and drinking, which neceſſity hath invited, and do accompany the naturalapperite, 
are admitted and have place among wiſe men: but as for others whi.h cone bef' re they be bid 
den or ſent for, and preſs to get in withour any reaſon, only upon a dilotdinate luſt, are to be kept 
Out and excluded, * | | 
Attheſe words of Ammonins, certain young men who were not as yet a*quainted with his fa- 
ſhions, being diſmayed and abaſhed 3. began gently, and without more adoe ro piu.k off and pull 
1nſundet their Coronets, But I (who knew well enough that he moved this talk only by way of ex- 
eriiſe, and becauſe he won'd draw us on to debate the matter } add:efled my ſpeech unco 7ryphor 
the Phyſician in this wiſe: Of all loves Tryphon, be ſo good as iay downas welias we, this goodly 
Chaplet which you have upon your headsſo fragrant and flagrant, both of moſt beautiful red roſes ; 
Or elle declare prejent'y a5 you are wont to do many times amongus, the profit and commodity that 
this lower garland doth confer unto onr drinking of wine ſo freely, But here Erato enterpoſing 
himſelfe: How is it «rdained (quoth he) that we receive no plealvre free, but it bringeth alwayes 
one falary or other with it ; and erer as we ſolace our ſelves and he mcr:y, we are diſplealed and 
Uſcontented, incaſe we enjoy not our delights with ſome hire cx reward to che-kthe ſame: as for 
Iveet 'mells orcofily ovles, and compound perfumes, there is ſome rea'on perad.enture why wee 
ould he ſomewhat aſhamed of them : as allo for rherich purple colours we may be abaſhe1, inre- 
g'r oithe »Feced curiofty and ſnperfivous expence thereof: which wearetoreject as bc1ng o- 
ours de env], and irandn'ent robes and colours; as ſometime ſaid tht barb rons S:ythian: bur 
Colovrs and odovrs fvch as be natural; are fimple,pnre and fn ere not differingin that repe*t irom 
theſryite of 11-25 which nature brinoeth forth, Were jt yot then mee (folly ro gather the jui. e and 
liquor of vcb frvirs,and in the mean timereje& and cond:m-1 tr e fai er olows and fiveer {11 ovEs, 
.. Watthe ſceatons ofthe year do yeeld, oniy forthe de'ight ome a.pect »nd pleaſvre thar Alon werh 


. (asit were) outof them, if they afford not otherwile ſome veriue and property Which is good nd 
| - pro- 
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1n ſmelling, and pleaſure in beholding themtora time, in that thereexhale and breath 


profitable? Ir ſeemerh rather yer, that we ſhould do the contrary 3 namely, it xt betrue as yoy Phi. 
loſophers ſay, that naturedoth nothing invain, and for no purpoſe, that ſhe hath createdang W» 
duced thele things, tor the pleaſure only of man, as ſerving tono other purpoſe, but Only for to 
cheer up our ſpirits, and content our outward ſenſes, Mark this moreover and belides, how Uf0 trees 
and plants that proſper and grow, nature hath given leaves; to ſave and defend their fruits; 3; al 
that under their covert, themſelves (one while warmed and another while cooled aw refreſhed) 
might beable the better to endure the injuries ofthe air,and change of ſeaſons, Asfor flowers ne) 
eeld no commodity at all, by their tarrying upon the planc, unlefle 1t be this, that we have delipht 
0 

wonderful ſweet ſavours 3 and they diſcover unto us an infinite ſort of rinctures and EN 
no art of man imitable, And theretore, when we ſtrip trees oftheir leaves, they ſeem diſpleaſed and 
orieved thereat 3 they feel (as it were) the imart an pain ofa wound ; and there is let (bythat 
means)a hurtand fore like an ulcer ; and being thus deſpoiled of their natural beauty and heart 
they are illfavoured to ſee to, and deformed: ſo that we ought not only (as Empedocles ſaith ) ; 

T he leaves of laurel wholly to forbear, 

Andio abſtain her hows #4 for to tear, 
but alſo we areto ſpare the leaves and boughs of all other trees, and not by their deformity to a- 
dorn our ſelves. robbing and ſpoiling them perforce and againſt nature; whereas. if we other and 
crop their lowers, we do chem no hurt nox wrong at all, For this manner of dealing with them 
reſembleth vintage and gathering grapes from the vine; and if they be nor plucked in dyetime they 
ſhed of their own accord, allfaded and withered, Like as therefore, they be barbarous people,who 
clad themleves with the fells and skins of ſheep, in Read of making cloath of their wooi, to appare 
their bodies ; even ſo me thinks, that they whotwilt and plait their Chaplers,of leaves rather then 
flowers, do not uſe plants ſo well as they ought to do, Thus much I thought good to deliver unto 
you, in defence ofthoſe that make andiell lower garlands : for Grammarian Iam not, normuch 
read-in Poets, to alledge teftimonie, our of their Poems : wherein rc is to be found, that in old 
time, the vi&ors who wan the prize of the ſacred games, were crowned all with chaplets offloy- 
ers : howbeit, thus much 1will be boldro avonch ourot them: Thatthe roſe garland was pecy- 
liarly deſtined and appropriatero the Muſes: for ſo I remember, I havereadin one place of Sappho 
the Poetreſſe,where ſpeaking of a great rich woman, yetaitogerher 1gnoranr,unlertered, and ameer © 
ſravger to the Muſes, ſhe writeththus: 

Alldead thouſhilt intombedlie, 

And leave no name nor memory: 

For roſes none thou conld'ſt come by, 

T hat flower on mountain Piery, 

But now it istimeto hear what teſtimony Tryphox Will alledge out of his Phyfick, Then Try- 
phon taking in hand the matter in queſtion: Ovr ancients (quoth he) in older rime, were nor igno- 
rant ofallthele points :neither forgat they to treat thereof, as having great uſe of plants inthepra- 
Eliſe of Phyſlick, For proof whereot, there remain at this day, moſt evident arguments: for the Ty- 
rians offer unto Agexorides, and the Magnehians unto Chiron (who were the firit that profeſied and 
practiſed Phyfickin thoſe parts) the primices and firſt gatheriugs of thoſe herbs and roots where- 
with they were wont to cure. and heale their patients : and Prince Bacchus, not only for theinven- 


tion of wine (amoſt puiſſant medicine, Imay ſay to you, and a pleaſant) was eſteemed a ſufficient : 


Phyſician: but alſo for that he taughtthoſe who were ſurpriſed and raviſhed with Bacchanal fu- 
ry, toCrown their heads with Ivy, and brought that plant into honour and reputation by that 
means: for that it hath a property in nature repugnant and contrary to the quality of Wine, reprel- 
ſing and quenching the coldneſſe which it hath, the predominant heat thereof, that men might 
take leſſe harm thereby, and ſo withſtand drunkenneſſe, And verily, thenames of certain plants,do 
plainly ſhew the great induſtry and careful diligence of our forefathers in this behalfe.Forthe Wal- 
nut tree they called in Greek * Kagva,for that it ſenderh from it a certain beavy and ſomniferous va- 
pour, which hurceth the head of thoſe who lie under the ſhade and boughs thereof, whereby it. 
cauſeth them to be drouſie, -The Daffodillikewile, feemerh to have taken the name * Narciſſus, 
becauſe it benummeth the finews, and 1ngendereth a heavy ſleepineſle or flupefa&ion: which isthe 
isthe reaſon that Sophocles tearmed itthe ancient Coronet of thegreat gods, meaning thereby the 
eods terreſtrial, Moreover. it is ſaid that the herb Rue had the denomination in Greek Iiyary, of 
the vertne which it hath 3 by reaſon that with the drinefſe wherewith it is endued, and thelame 
occaſioned by exceſſive heat, it is ſoaftringent, that it * knitterh, bindeth, and hardneth the na- 
turalſeed of man, andis a great enemy to conception and women with child, As for the * Amethyſt, 
as well the herb as the ſtone of that name, they who think thar both the one and the other isſo cal- 
led becauſe they withſtand * drunkennefle, miſcount themſelves,and are deceived : for in ccuch, both 
are named ſoot the colour : and as for the leafe of the herb, it hath no freſh and oy hew, butre- 
ſemblerh a * wineleſſe weak wine, as one mey ſay, that either drinketh flat and bath Toftthecolour, 
orelſe is much delayed with water, Many other plants may be alledged to this purpoſe, whoſe pro- 
perties and natural vertnes have impoled their names: but theſe examples may ſufficera ſhew the 
{tndious induſtry and great experience of our anceſtors: in regard whereof, they uſed to weaT chap- 


les of leavesand flowers upon their heads,whiles they ſar drinking wine: torfirong wine,and i 
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of it ſelf, having begun to aſſaiie the head, ,and to enervate or enfceble the whole body, by ſeizing 
upon the original tountajn of the nery es and ſenies, to wit, the brain, doth m1 ghrily trouble an 
diiquiet man: for the remedy of which inconvenience, the {.ent and imell. breathing trom flow- 
ers, ſerverh marvellous well, forthat theſame dorh defend and fortitie as with a Rampart, the Ca- 
Re and Citadel (as It were) of the head, againl(t rhe aſlau'ts and impreſſions of drunkennefſe, For 
theſe lowers it they be hor, gently un{top and openthe Pores,and inio doing, make wav and ouve 
vent for the beady wine to evaporate and breath our allfumoſitics ; and contrariwiſe, if they be 
cemperately cold, by clol:ng gentiy theiaid Pores, keep down and drive back the vapour; {ieaming 
up intothe brain, And of this vertue ate the garlands of Vioiets and Roſes, which by their ſmell 
and comfortable ſ-ent, reprefle and (tay beth a.h and heavineſte of head, As tor the flower of © Pri- » xumeov, 
vet, Saffron, and BacCartss that 1S LO lay, our Ladies glOVES. Of Nard Ruli1ck, bring them iwectly tO or xuT{oou 
fleep, who haie drunk freely : for theſe ſend from them a mild aire, breathing after a ſmooth and s tae 
uniform Manner ; che which doth ſoft.y compoſe and lay even, the nnequal diflemperatures, the French | 
cronbleſome acrimonies and ditorderly aſperities, ariing in the bodies of thoſe who have over- TCanflation. 
drunk themſelves ; whereupon there enſueth acalm, and thereby the (irenvth of the heady wine 

5s either dulled, orelſerebated, Otheriocts of lowers there be, the odours whereof being tpread 

and diſperied abour the brain, purge mildiy the Pores and paſſes of the fenies and their organs, 

ſybtiliat and diſcuſſe gently. without ironble and offence, with their moderate hear, rhe hymonrs 

and all moiſt vapouts, by way of rarefa6&tion and warm the brain comfortably, which by nzture 13 

of a cold remperacure:and tor this cauſe eſpecially thoſe petty Garlands or Poches of lowers which 

they hung in oid time about their ne: ks, they called <rfupils as if one would lay fnffumigations, 

and they anointed all their bre(t parts with the oyles that were expreſſed or extracted from them, 

Alcyus allo teftifieth as much, where he wiileth to ponrſweer oyl uponthis head that had ſaffered 

ſomuch pain, and upon his breſt ali grey 3 for even{o ſuch odours are directed up asfaras tothe 

brain. being drawn by the ſenſe of ſmelling. So it was not becauſe they rhongb that the ſon}, which 

the Greeks call 4p @- was teared and kept reiiden e within the heart rhat they called theſe wreaths 

and garlands abour their necks <fupiSas , as ſome would hare it, for then more reaſon it had been 

ro havetearmed them &&JupuiHz; bur it was as I ſaid before,of the exhalaticn orevaporation upward 

from the region of the breit, againit which they were worn pendant: neither are weto wonder, 

that the exhalations of lowers ſhould have io grear force 3 for we find it written in records, that 

the ſhadow of * Smilax eſpecially when it is inthe flower, killeth them that lie afleep underit ; al--* The Yew 
ſo from the Poppy there ariſerh a certam ſpirit, when the juice is drawn our of it, which they call tree as I 
Opin, and if they take ro better heed who draw the ſame, it cauſeth them to ſwoon andfa'l tothe Fake it. 
ground ; there 1s an herb called Alyflon,which whoſoererhold in their hands , or do bur look vp- 

on it, ſhall preſently be rid of the yex or painful hickot ; and they (ay, ir is very 900d alſo for Sheep 

and Goats, to kcepthem from 3l: diteaſes, it the ſame be pianred along their cores and folds: the 

Roſe, allonamed in Greek PiHoy was ſo cailed, for rhat it catieth from it an * odoriterons {mell, fermus If 
which 1s the reaſon that it qui. kiy fadeth ,and rhe beauty paſieth ſoon away:cold it is in operation, Cys, 
aithoneh it carry the colovr of fire, and not withour good canſe ; for that the little hear thi it hath, 

flieth up to the 1uperficies of ic as being art-en outwardly from within,by the native coidnefle rhar 


it hath, 


*mamn, 


THE SECOND QUESTION. 
Whether Ivy of the ow:s natare be cold or ict, 


His ſpeech of 77 71phe: weereatlypraiſed : but Ammornins imiing : Ic were not meet (quoth be) 

to kick and ſpurn again, nor to overthrow io beautiful and gay adiicourſe as this was, em- 
beliſked and adorned with as oreat varicty astiegariands wherco!1t treated, and whi.h he un- 
derrook to defend and maintain; but that I cannot tall how it is come topaſle that the Ivy is en- 
terlaced in the chapler of flowers, and ſaid by the natural coldnefle that 1t 1s tohavea vertne and 
OY to extinguiſh and quench the torc ible heat ot new wine: for contrariwie it ſeemerth tobe 
hot and ardent. and the fruit which it beareth being pur into wine. and inſnied therein, giveth ic 
power to inebriate and makedrunk yea, and to trouble and diſquiet the body by the inflammation 
that it Cauſeth: by reaion of which exceſſive heat,the very body theregf groweth naturally crooked, 
ater the mannerof wood that curbeth and warpeth with the fire ; alothe ſnow which oftentimes 
Contiweth and lieth Many days npon other trees, flieth ingreat hafefrom the Ivy tree 3 or to ſpeak 
more properiy. 1 prejently gone thaw'd and melted. if it chanceto ſertle vpon ir,and that by reaſon 
of the hear :and that which more is (as Theophreſtus hath left in writing) 7+-pals the Lieutenant 
General under Al-x4-d- the Great. in the pro: ince of B:blov, by expreſſe orderand direQtion 
iromcheKing his Matter: enderoured and did what he mighr to ſer inthe Kings Orchard there,cer- 
tain rrees and plants which came ont of G--ece, and{uch eipecially as yeelded a goodly ſhade, car- 
redlaige leaves and we-eby nature co!d: forthar the country abont Babylonis exceeding hot and 
orched with the burning heat of the Sun: but theground would never entertainnor abide the 
Ivy onely : ntwirh(4 anding that Harpalys took great pains, and emp!oyed molt careful diligence 


about it: for plant it as often as he would, it dried and died immediately 3 and why ? hot jt 1s s ; 
l the 
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the other can hold and rerain none, but that little wbich they received, they let go all ar once: ke 
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theown nature, ard was planted in a moidtar hotter then it ſelfe, which hindered it for takins 
root; for this is a general and perpetval rule : thar allexcefſive enormiries, of any obje& \Ueftre? 

che force and powers of the tubje&t: in which regard, they defire rather their contraries; j, tcl 
ſort, as that a plant of cold remperature requirerh an hot place to grow in; and thar Which isho 

demandeth likewiſe a coldground ; and this1s the reaſon, that high mountain countries wind ; 
and covered with ſnow, bear ordinarily trees that yeeld rorch-wood and pitch, as Pines Go? 
trees. and Inch like: Ard were it not ſo, my good friend Tryphoy, yer this is certain, tha _ 
whi. h by nature are-t:i]] and cold, ſhedrheirleaves every year : tor thatthe ſmall hear Whichthey 
have, for very pennry retireth inwardly, andleaveth the outward parts naked and deftituremhers 
as contrariviſez heat ard uncti ous fattinefle, which appeareth in the Olive, Laurel and Cypreſſe 
trees,keep themſelves always green, and hold their leaves; like as the Ivy allo doth for herpart, And 
therefore good facher Bcch;zs hath not brouehr into uſe and requelithe Ivy, asa pre ervatize 2nd 
preſent help againſt the er-counter ol drunkennefle, nor as an enemy to wine, who dire&tly calleth 
Wine ytJv and {urnameth himlelfe yeduuya@r thereupon: bur in mine opinion, like as they who 
love Wine, if they cannot meet with the liquor of the grape, uſe a counterfeit wine, of barley 
broth, called Beer and Ale, or elſe a certain drink made ot Apples, named Cydres, orelſ Dag- 
Wines : even ſo, hethar gladly wouid in winter leaſon wear a Chaplet of vine-branches, ſeeing ital- 
together naked and bare cf leaves, 15 glad of the Ivy that reſembleth it: for the body or wood there- 
of is likewiſe writhed ard crooked. and never growerh upright, but ſhutteth our here andthere.to 
and fro at a venture: the ſoft fatty leaves alſo aſter the ſame manner grow difperſed abonr the how 
ches, withoutall order: and betides all this, the very berries ot the Ivy growing thick and cluſtered 
rogerherlikeunto green grapes,when they beginto turn,do repreſent the native form ofthe vineand 
yet a beit the ſame yeeideth ſeme beip and remedy againlt drunkenneſſe: we jay, it is by occaſion of 
heat, in opening the pores nd ſmall paſſages 1n the body, for to ler out the tumes of Wine, and 
ſufferthem to evaporate and breath forth, orrather by her heat helpeth ro Concoct and digekt it, 
that for yourſake (good Tryphon) Bacchus may (ll continue a Phyizcan, At theſe words, 7 r1phon 
ſtayed a while and made noanſwer, as thinking with himſelf, and findying how to reply upon him, 
ButErton calling earnc(ily uponevery one of us that were of the younger ſort,ſpurred us forwardto 
aid and afhiſt 7yyphon one Advocate, and the Patron of our floyer-chaplers, or eiſe ropiuckthem 
from our heads, and wear them nolonger, And Ammoniucaſiured us (for his part) that ifary one 
of us would take upon him to anſwer he would not recharge again, nor come upon him with a te- 
Jjoinder, Then Tryphox himlelfe moved us to ſay ſomewhar to the queſtion, Whereuponl began 
ro ſpeak and ſaid : That it belonged not to me. bur rather unto T 7yphon, iorto prove that Ivy was 
cold, conſidering that he uied it much in Phyſick trocoolandbinde,as being an aftringent ws; fn 
bur as rouching that which ere-while was alledged : namely, that the Ivy berry doth inebriate, if 
it be ſlecped in Wine : it isnot found to be tine: and theaccident wi.ch it worketh inthoſe who 
drink it in that manner, cannot weil be called drankennefle,bur rather 2n ajtevation ofthe mind and 
trouble of rhe ſpirit: likero thateffte&t which Henbane worketh, ard many other plants, which 
miehtly diſquict the brain, and tranſport our ſentes and underſtanding, As tor thetormuofity ofthe 
body and branches. it maketh nothing to the purpoſe and point in hand: for the works as effeds 
aoain(t nature cannot proceed trom facuities and powers natural : and pieces of wood do twine and 
bend: rooked, becauſe fire {being neer unto them }draweth and drieth up forcibly, all che nativeand ' 
kindly hymour: whereas the inward and natural hear, would rather ferment, entertaine and aus- 
ment it. But con6der better vpon the matter and mark rather, whetherthis writhed-bunching form 
otthe Ivy wood({as it groweth )and the baſeneſle bearing ſtildownward ard tending tothe ground, 
be nor an argument rather of weakneſſe, and bewray the coldneſle of the body, being glad (asit 
were) to make many reſts and ({tayes: like unto a Pilgrim,or wayfaring Traveller, who for weatinels 
and faintneſſehtreth him down and repoſeth himielic many times in his way, and ever and anonri- 
ſerh again, and beginneth ro ſer forward: in regard of which teebleneſle, the Ivy hath alwaysneed 
of ſome propor other tc (tay ir ſeife by. to rake ho!d of, to claſp about and to cling unto, being not 
able of her own powerto riſe. for want of natural hear,whoſenature 1s ro mount aloft, As touching' 
Snow. that it thaweth ard paſſcth away ſo ſoon. the cauſeis, the moiſture and ſoftneſle of the Ivy 
leaf; ſor ſo we ſee that water diſpatcheth and diffolverh preſertly, the laxity and ſpongeous ranty 
thereot, being (as itis ) nothing elie but a gathering and heaping of a number of ſmall bubblescou- 
ched, and thruſt rogether : and hereof ir cometh, that inover-moilt places, ſobbed and ſoaked with 
water ſnow melteth as ſoon as in places expoſed to the ſun, Now for that it hath leaves always upon 
it, andtheſame (as Em2p-docles faith) firm and faft, this proceedeth not of eat, no more then the 
fall and ſhedding of leaves every year, is occahoned by cold. And this appeareth by the Myrtle tree 
and the herb Adiaztum. that is to ſay. Maiden-hair, which being not hot plants, bur cold, areal- 
wayesleavedand green withall : and therefore ſomeare of opinion, that the holding of the leaves, 
is to be aſcribed unto an equality of temperature : bur Emp:docles (over and beſides) attribureth 1t 
to a certain proportion of the pores, thorow which the ſap and novriſhment dorh paſſe andprerce 
equally into the leaves:in ſuch ſort asit runneth fficiently for to maintain them:which not 1s ſo 11 
thoſetrees which loſe their leaves, by reaton ofthe laxity or largeneſle of the ſaid pores and holes a- 
bove, and the (traitneſſe of them beneath ; whereby, as theſe do not ſendany nouriſhment at all, 0 
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25 we may obſervein certain Canals or Trenches, deviied for to water Gardens and Orchards, if 
they be not proportionavle and equal ; for where they be well watred and have continual nou- 
riſhment, and the ſame 1n competent proportion, there the trees hold their owny and remain firm, 
-— ys green, and never die, Butthe Ivy tree, planted in Babj/on, would never grow, and refuſed 
thereto live, Certes, It Was welldone ot her, and ſhe ſhewed great generoſity, that being (as ſhe 
was) a deyored vaſlaile tothe god of Baotia, and living (as 16 were) at his table, ſhe would not go 
one of her own country, to dwell among thoſe Barbarians ; ſhe followed not the ſteps of King 
Alexander, who entred alliance, and made his abode with thole range and forraign nations, bur 
avoided their acquaintance alithar ever ſhe could, and withfiood that tranimigration from her na- 
tiveplace : bur the cauſe thereof, was not heat, but cold rather ; becauſe ſhe could not endure the 
remperature of the air, ſo contrary to her own: for that which 1s {emblable and familiar, never 
Lilleth any thing, but receiverth, nouriſherh and beareth it, like as dryground the herb Thyme,how 
hor ſoever the ſoil be, Now forrhe Province about Babylo» , they tay, the air In all that traEt 1s ſo. 
ſoultry hor, {o tiufhng, ſo grofle, and apr to ſtifle and Rop the breath, that many inhabitants of the 
wealthier ſort, cauſe certain bits or bags of leather. to be filled with water, upon which, as upon 
fenherbeds,they lic to flcep and cool their bodies, 


THE THIRD QUESTION. 
Wat the canſe ts, that women hardly are made drunks but old men very ſoon ? 


Lorus one day ſeemed to marvel, that Ar:ſtole having in his Treatiſe of drunkennefſe, fer down 
Fx poſition: That old men are ſoon ſurprized and overſeen with Wine, but contratiwiſe, wo- 
men, hardly and very ſeidom 3 rendered no reaion thereot, conſidering that his manner otherwiſe, 
is not to propoſe any ſuch difficulties, bur he doth decide and clear the ſame, And when hee had 
made this overture, he moved the company to enquire into the caule thereof, and a ſupperic was, 
where familiar friends were met together, Then Sy//a ſaid: Thar the one was declared by the other: 
for if wecomprehend the cauſe arig}:, as touching women, it were no hard matter ro find /out a 
reaſon for old men: conſidering that their natures and conſtitutions be moſt oppoſite and contrary, 
inregard of moiſture and drinefle, roughneſle and imoorhneſle,ſoftnefle and hardnefle : for firſt and 
formoſt, ſuppole this of women undoubtedly, that their natural remperatureis very moiſt, which 
cauſeth their fleſh to be ſo render, ſoft, ſmooth, ſlicke and ſhining: to ſay nothing of their natural 
purgations every month : when as therefore wine meereth with ſo great humidity,being overcome 
by thepredominancy thereof, it loſerh the edge and ririfture (as it were) together with the force 
that it had, ſo asit becometh dull, every way diſcoloured and wareriſh, And verily to this purpoſe, 
ſomewhat may be gathered ont of the words of Ariſtotle ; for helaith: That thoſe who make no 
long draught when they take their wine, nor drink leaſvrely,but pour ir down at once{which man- 
ner ofd:inking they call 4uvciCewy) are not ſo fubje& ro drupkenneſle as orhers3; for that the wine 
makerh no long tay within their bodies, bur beivg forcibly thrutt forth, ſoon paſſeththrough: and 
ordinarily we may obſerve, that women drivk in this manner; and very probable it is, that their 
bodies by reaſon of continual attragion of humours downward, to the neither parts for their 
monthly rerms, is full of many conduits and paſſages, as if they were dicided into channels, pipes, 
and trenches, to draw forth the ſaid humours: into which the wine no ſoonerfalleth, bur away it 
paſſech apace, that ir cannor ſertle nor reſt uponthenoble and principai parts, which ifthey be once 
troubled and poſſeſſed, drinkennefle doth toon enſue, Contrariwiſe, that o'd men want natural 
humidity, their very name in Greek ſeemerh to imply ſufficiently, for called they are y4e91]:s, not 
becauſe they are þkoyes &5 tylwz thatis to fay, inclining and ooping downward to the earth, but be- 
cauſe they are already in their habitude of body yes; and yeneg? that is tolay, earthly; Moreo- 
ver, their liffenefle and unpliabl: diſpoſition, the roughneſleaiſo of their skin, argueth their dry na- 
ture and complexion: it Randeth thereforeto good reaſon, that when they liberally rake their wine, 
their bodies which arerare and ſpungious within, by occafion of that drineſſe, quickly catcherh 
and ſuckerh np the ſame, and chenby long ſaying there, it worketh up into the head, cauſeththe 
brain to beat. and breedeth heavineſle there ; and like as land floods gently glide over thoſe fields 
which be ſolid and hard, waſhing them ovly aloft, and makingnomire anddirt; bur if the ground 
belighr and hollow they enterand ſoke farther in : evenſo wine being ſoon caught, anddrawneby 
the drineſſe of old mens bodies, Rayeth there the longer time : and were nor this ſo, yet we may 
obſerve that the very nature of old men admitteth rhe ſame ſympromes and accidents which drun- 
kenneſſe maketh, Now theſe accidents occafoned by drunkenneſle, are very apparent, to wit, the 
trembling and ſhaking of their limbs, faltering in their tongue. and ſpeaking double, immoderate 
and [aviſh ſpeech. pertiſhneſſe and aptneſſeto choler, ſorgerfulneſſe and alienation of the mind and 
underſt:nding'the moſt part wherof being incident to old men, even whenthey are beſt inhealth & 
aemoſt ſober, a little thivg God wort will ſer them clean out, and any ſmall agitation whatſoever 
will dothe deed:fothar drunkenneſſe in an old man engendereth not new accidents,bur ſetterh on 
ap ol * Mo thoſe which be already commonand ordinary with them, To conclude, there 
we = evidenc argument to prove and confirm the ſame then this:that nothing inthe world 

an old man more, then a young man when he is drunk, 
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THE FOUNTH QUESTION, 
/ 
whether Women by their natura com p lexion be colder or hotter then men? 


VV Hen Sy/a had delivered his mind to that effect Apollonidas an expert profeſſor and welfg 
V in ranging a battel in array, ſeemed by his words to approve well of that which had beenal. 
ledged as touching oldmen: but he thought, that inthe diſcourſe of women, the only cayſe Was 
left outand oyerllipt, to wit the coldnefle oftheir conſtitution, by means whereof, the hotreſt 
wine is quenched, and forgoeth thar fiery flame which flieth upto the head, andtroubleh the 
brains: and this was received as a very probable and ſufficient reaſon, by allthe company therein 
place, But Athryilatus the Phyſician,a Thafian born, interjeted ſome Ray of farther tearchinoimo 
this cauſe : Forthat (quoth he) ſome are of opinion that women are notcold, bur hotrer cheomen: 
yea, and others there be (and that is a greater matter)who hold, thar wine is not hotar all but cold 
Florus wondering, and amazed hereat: This diſcourſe and diſputation (quoth he) as rouchins wine 
I refer to him there: and with that pointed at me: for that not many days beforewe had duputed 
together about that argument : But as for women (quoth Athryilatns) that they be rather horthen 
cold, they argue thus : Firſt and formot, they are ſmooth, and nor. hairy on their face and body 
which teſtifieth their heat, which ſpendeth and conſumerh the excrement and ſuperfluity chat 
oendereth hair, Secondly, they prove it by their abundance of blood, which ſeemeth tobethefoun- 
tain of heat inthe body: and of blood women have ſuch ſtore, that they are ready to be inflamed, 
yea, to frie and burn withal, if they have not many purgations, and thoſe quickly returning in their 
courſe to diſcharge and deliver them thereof, Thirdly, they bring in the experience objerred at 
funerals, which thewerh evidently, that womens bodies be tar hotter then mens: for they thar 
have the charge of burning and interring of dead corſes, do ordinarily pur into the funeral fireone 
dead body ofa woman to ten of men : For that one corps (ſay they) helperh to burn and conſume 
the reſt : by reaſon that a womans fleſh containerh in it I wot not what unQuoſity or oylous mat- 
rer, which quickly taketh fire, and will burnas light as a torch, ſo rhatir ſerverh in lead ot dry 
ſticks to kindle the fire, and ſec alla burning, Moreover, if this be admitted for a truth, that what- 
ſoever is more fruitful and aprer for generation, is alſo more hor : cercainit is, that young maidens 
be ripe berimes, readier for marriage, yea, and theirfleſh pricketh ſooner to the a of generation, 
then boyes of their age 3 neither 1s this a ſmall and feeble argument of their heat, bur for a gre:- 
rer and more pregnant proofe thereof, mark how they endure very well any chilling cold, andthe 
injury of winter ſeaſon, for the moſt part of them lefle quake for cold chenmen do, and generally 
need not ſo many cloaths to wear, EIS 

Hereat Florus began toargue againſt him-and ſaid : In my conceit, theſe very arguments will | 
ſerve well to confute the ſaid opinion ; for to begin with the laft firſt, the reaſon why theywith- 
and cold better then men, is becauſe every thing is lefle offended w ith the like : beſides,theit ſeed 
is not apt for generation, inregard of their coldnefſe, bur ſerveth inſtead of matter onely, and 
yeelderh nouriſhment unto the natural ſeed of man, Moreover, women ſooner give over to conceive 
and ceaſe child-bearing, then men to beger children: and as for the burning of their dead bodies, 
they catch fire ſooner I confeſſe, bur rhar is by reaſon that commonly they be fatrer then men ;and * 
who knoweth nor, that far and greaſe 1s the coldeſt part of the body : which is the cauſe that young 
men, and thoſe that uſe much bodily exerciſe, are leaſt far of all others; neither is their monthly 
fickneſle and violence of blood, a fign ofthe great quantiry and abundance, bur rather of the cor- 
rupt quality and badnefſſe thereof ; for the crude and unconcoGted part of their blood being ſuperflu- 
ous, and finding no place to ſettle and reft, nor to gather conſiſtence within the body by reaſon of 
weaknefle, paſſeth away, as being heavy and troubledzalrogether fordefaulr and imbecillity of heat 
to overcome it : and this appeareth manifeſtly by this, char ordinarily when their ann 7» fick- 
neſleis upon them, they are very chill, and ſhaketor cold, for that the blood which thenis tired 
and in motion, ready to be diſcharged our of the body, is ſo raw andcold. To come now unto the - 
ſmoorhneſle of their skin, and that is not hairy; who would ever ſay tha this were an effect of 
heat? conſidering that we ſee the hotreſt parts of mans body to be covered with hair? tor ſurely 
all ſuperfluities and excrements are ſent our by heat, which alſo maketh way, boarivg, as it were) 
holes rhrough the skin, and opening the paſlages in theſuperficies thereof, Bur contrariwiſe wee 
may reaſon, that the ſliecknefle of womens skin is occaſioned by coldnefle, which doth corſtipate 
and cloſe the pores thereof, Now that womens skin is more faſt and cloſe then mens; you may 
learn and underſtand by them (friend Athryilatus) who uſe to lie in bed with women, thatannoi 
their bodies with ſweet oyls, or odoriterous compoſitions 3 for even with ſleeping 1n the ſame bed 
with chem, although they came nor ſo neer as totouch the women, they find themſelvesall periu- 
med, by reaſon that their own bodies which be hot, rare, and open, do draw the ſaid oyntments 
or oyls in them ; Well, by this means (quoth he) chis queſtion as touching women hathbeen deba- 
ted pro & contra, by oppoſite arguments right mantully, | 
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THE FIFTH QUESTION, 


Whether wine be naturally cold of operation? 


Ut I woutd now gladly know, ( quoth Flory till) wherenpon your conjeQureand ſuſpicion 

ſhould ariſe, that wane 1s cold of nature ? why ? And do you thinke (quoth I) that this is an 
opinion of mine ?.-Whoſe then (quoth the other ?) remember (quoth Ithar not of late,bur long 
200, 1light upon a diſcourle of Ariſtotle as touching this Probleme : and E picurus himſelfe in his 
Sympoium or banquet hath diſcuſſed the queſtionar large ; theſum of which diſputation (as I take 
it ) 1s thus much : For he faith that wine 1s not fimply ot it ielfe hot, bur that it containeth in it cer- 
raine atomes or indivitible mores cauting heat, and others likewiſe that engender cold; of which 
ſome it calteth off andloſerh when it isentred into the body,others ittaketh untoir,trom the very 
body it ſelte wherein It 1s according as the 1ame petty bodies be of nature and temperature, fitted 
and agreeable unto us 3 1n ſuch ſort, as ſome when tiiey be drunke with wine ate well heat; others 
acaine contrariwile beas cold. Thete reaſons ( replied Florzs ) direCtly bring us by Protagoras into 
thecampe of Pyrrho, where we {hall meer with nothing bur incertirnde, and beſtill to ſeeke, and 
25 wiſe as we Were before: for plaine it 1s, that in ipeaking of oyle,milke, honey, and likewiſe of all 
otherthings, we ſhall never grow toany particular reſo!ution of them, what nature they beof, bur 
ili have lomeevaſion or other, ſaying, Thar they become ſuch and ſuch, according as each ofthem 
is mixed and tempered. one with another: But what be the arguments that your ſelfe alledge, to 
prove that wine 1s cold ? Thus Liee well ( quoth I ) that there berwoof you at once, who preſſe 
and urge meto deliver my mind extempore, and of a ſudden: the firſt reaſon then that commerhin- 
to my head is this, wich Tee ordinarily practiſed by Phyſicians upon thoſe who have weake ſto- 
macks; for when they are to corroborate and fortifie that part, they preſcribe not any thing that is 
hot 3 bur if they give them wine they have preſenteaſe and help thereby ; ſemblably, they repreſſe 
fluxes of the belly, yea, and when the body runnerh all to diaphoreticall feats, which they effe& 
by the meanes of wine, no lefle, nay, much more than by applying ſnow, confirming and firength- 
ning thereby the habit of rhe body, which otherwiſe was ready to.melt away and reſolve: now if 
ithad anature and faculty to hear, it wereallone toapply meere wine unto the region of the hearr, 
asfireuntoſnow : furthermore,moſt Phyſicians do hold that ſleep is procured by cooling; andthe 
moft part of toporiferous medicines which provoke ſleep be cold ; as for example, Mandragoras 
and poppy Juyce : bur theſe I muſt needs confeſſe. with great force and violence do compreſſe, and 
(as it were )corgeale the braine to worke that effe& ; whereas wine cooling the ſame gently, with 
eaſe and pleaſure reprefſeth and ſtaterh the motion thereof; ſo that thedifterence only betweenit 
and the other, is bur in degree, according to more and lefle, Over and belides, whatſoever is hor is 


alſo generative and aptto ingender ſeed ; for howſoever humidity giveth it an aptitude to run and 
flow.it is ſpirit, by the means of hear, that enduerh it with vigour and trength,yea, andan appetite 
togeneration : now they that drinke much wine; eſpecially, if 1t be pure of it ſelfe, and not delaied, 
are more dull and low to the at of generation. and the ſeed which they ſow, 1s not effeuall, nor 


of any force and vigourto ingender 3 theit medling alſo and conjunCtion with women is vaine, and 


doth no g00dat all by reaſon thar their ſeed is cold and feeble : furthermore, all the accidents and 


paſhons which cold worketh do befall nnto thoſe that be drunke ; for they tremble and ſhake,they 
are heavy and dull of motion,and look pale ; the ſpirit in their joyntsard members is unquier,and 
moverh diſorderly 3 rheir tongues falter, ſtur, ard be double ; laſt of all, their finews in the extre- 
mities of the body, are drawn vp in manner of a crampe,and benummed ; yea, and in many, drun- 
keneſſe endeth in adead palke or generallreſoiution of all parts; namely. after that the wine hath 
utterly extinoniſhed and mortified their naturall heat, Phyſicians alſo are wont to cure theſe 
lymptomesand inconveniences procuted by exceſſive drinke and ſurfer, by laying the patients pre- 
ſently in bed,and covering them well with cloaths, for to bring them to an hear ; the next morrow 
they put them into the baine or hot-houſe, and rub them well with oyle ; they nouriſh them with 
meats which donor trouble the maſſe of the body : and thus by this cheriſhing, they gently ferch 
2gaine and recover the heat which wine had diffipared and driven out of the body. And foraf- 
muchas (quoth I ) inthings apparent andevidenttothe eye, we ſearch for thelike faculties which 
lie hidden and ſecret, how can we doubt what drunkennefle is,and with what it may be compared? 
for according as have before ſaid, drunkenfolke reſemble (for all the world) old men: andthere- 
oreitis. thargrear drunkards ſoone waxe old, many of them become bald before their time, and 
47% » be grey and hoary ere they be aged 3 all which accidents ſeeme to ſurprizeaman for defe&t 


. Moreover.jneger (in ſome ſort) reſemblerh the nature and property of wine : now of all things 
rem are powertullroquench, there isnone ſo repugnant and contrary to fire as vineger is 3 and no- 
go much as it.by theexcefſivecoldneſſe thar it hath,overcommeth and repreſſeth a flame, A- 
Bane, We ſee how Phyficians uſe thoſe fruits to coole withall, which of all others be moſt vinons, 
"ts apagr the liquor of wine; as forex:mple, pomgranates and other orchard apples, Asfor 
£y,00 they not mixe the ſubſtance thereof with raine-water and ſnow,for to makethereofa kind 

j realon that the cold doth convert the ſweerneſle for the affinity chatis between them, 
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into auſterity, whenit is predominant andmore puiſſant ? what ſhould I ſay more ? have 

cients in old time, among ſerpents, dedicared the dragon? and of all plants, conſecrated by _ 
chus, for this cauſe, that they be both of a certaine cold and congealing nature > Now Tr -4 
obje&t for proofe that wine 1s hot 3 how tor them thar havedrunke the juyce of hemlockythe loy Y 
raigne remedy and counterpoiſon of all other is to take agreat draught of ſtrong wine upon it x 
will reply to the contrary,and turn che ſame argument upon chem ; namely,that wine and the ju s 
of hemlock mingled together is a poiſon incurable, and preſently killeth thoſe who drinker: rem ; 
dileſſe, So that there is no more reaſon to'prove it hot,for refiſting hemlock than cold, for hel 6 
the operation of it ; orelſe we mult ſay,thatit is not coldnefſe whereby hemlock killeth thoſs that. 
drinke it ſo preſently, bur rather ſome other hiddenquality and property thatit hath, | 
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THE SIXTH QUESTION. 


Of the convenient t ime for 4 man to know his wife carnally, 


Ertaine young men,who were new (tudents, and had lately taſted of the learning containedin 
| Mr books, were ready to teare Epicurus inpieces, and inveighed mightily againſt him as 
an impudent perſon , for propoting and moving ſpeech which was neither ſeemly nor neceſlary, in 
his [po /ium or banquet, as touching the time of medling with a woman : for that an ancient 
man, wellſtept in yeares as he was,ſhould make mention and begin talke of venereous matters, and 
namely, ata banquet, where many young men were in place to particularize and make quelizonin 
this ſort : Whether it were better for a manto havethe uſe of his wite, before ſupperor after ; ſee. 
med to proceed from a laſcivious mind;and incontinent in the higheſt degree, Againſt which ſome 
* See Xeno- there were, who alledged the example of * Xexophon, who alter his ſupper or banquer broughthis 
pbenin the oneſts (not on foot, but on horſe-back, riding a gallop away home ) to lie with their wives, But 
nd : Bhs Zopyrus the phyſician , who was very well ſeenandconverſant in the books of Epicurss, |2id, That 
7 dabouls they had not read diligently and with adviſement, his book called Syzpoſjums, rhat is to ſay, The 
banquet: For he took notthis queſiion (quoth he) rotreat of ar the beginning, as a theame or 
ſubje& marter expreſly choſen and of purpoſe, whereto all cheir talke ſhould be direed, and 
in nothing elle to be derermined and ended : bur having cauſed thoſe young mentoriſe from 
the table for to walk aſter ſupper, he entred into a diſcourſe, for to induce them to continence and 
temperance, and to withdraw them from difſojute luſt of thefleſh, as being ar all times, a thing dan- 
gerous.and ready to plunge a maninto miſc hiete, but yer more hurtfſull unto thoſe who uſe irup- 
on a full tomacke, after they have eat anddrunke weil, and made good cheerear ſome great feat, 
Andif ( quoth Zopyrus) he had taken for the prin: jpall ſubject, the diicourſe of this point,js it penti- 
nent and beſeeming a Philoſopher,nor to creat and conjider at all ofthe time and houreproperand 
meet for men to embrace their eſpouſed wives? or much better ſo to do indue ſeaſon and with dil. 
cretion? and 1$it(I pray you)not diſcommendable rodiſpute thereot elſewhere and at othertimes? 
and altogether diſhonelt to handle that queſtion arthe table, or ara fealt ? for mine own part 1 
thinkcleane contrary 3 namely, that we may with good reaton reproveand blame a Philoſopher, 
who openly in the day time ſhoujddiſpute in publike ſchooles, of this matter, beforeallcommers, 
and inthe hearing of all ſorts of people ; bur at therable wherethere is aſtanding cup ſet before fa- 
miliars andfriends,and where otherwhiles it is expedient to vary andchange our ralk, which other- 
wiſe would be bur lukewarme or ſtarkecold for all the wine, how can it be unſeemly or diſhonel} 
either to ſpeake or heare ought chat is wholſome and good for men, as touching the lawfull com- 
pany with their wives in the ſecret of marriage? for mine own part, 1 proteſt unto you, I could 
. wiſh with all my heart, that thoſe Partitions of Zenoz had been couched in ſome book entituled, A 
banquet or ple-ſant Treatiſe, rxatherthan beſtowed (as theyare) ina compoſition ſograve andeti- © 
ous, as are the books of policy and government of State, The young men at theſe words werecut 
over the thumbs ; and being abaſhed, held their tongues, andiate rhem down quietly, Now when 
others of the company requelted Zopirxs to rehearle the words and reaſons of Epicurus, 4s tol- 
ching this point, I am nor able ( quoth he ) in particular, to decipher, and preciſely to ſerthem 
down as hedelivered them; bur I ſuppoſe the Philoſopher feared thoſe violent concufſions and mo- 
tions, which are felr in the time of rhatconjunRion 3 for that onr bodies by that meanes be won- 
derfuily fired and ditquiered, in regard eſpecially of the wine, which being of it ſelfe ſtirring and 
cauſing much turbu!ent agitation, it ſetteth the body ordinarily ovr of quiet repoſe : if thenthefull 
maſſe thereof, being inſuch an agitation, meet not with a ſetled calme andreſt by ſleep,but runneth 
on ſtill headlong to other toubleſome motions,cauſed by the ſports of Ye», ſo thar thecords 
ligaments,which are wont to hold our bodies entire. and maintain them firme and ſtrong; be flacke 
and loofed, great danger there is, that the foundation being thus ſhaken the whole edifice will fal 
to the ground : for ſurely at ſuch a time, the very genitall ſeed isnot ſo apt and ready to paſſe away 
with eaſe, being ſo pent and conſtipare (as it is) by reaſon of repletion ; fo that it mult be ferched 
away perforce,all troubled and confuſed, In which regard ( quoth Epicurus ) a manisto $0 abou. 
this bulineſſe, when the body is at quiet and well ſetled ; namely. after that the conco10n and di- 
geſtion both of our food is perfely finiſhed, which all that time runneth to and fro, and willing: 


ly avoideth all ſuch diſquiernefle ; untill ( Ifay )che body have need of new nouriſhment, = 
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for co confirme this opinion of Epicurus,a man may adjoyne a reaſon out of Phyſick, namely, Thar 
the opporruvity of rhe morrow-morning, when the concoction is thorowly performed 1s moſt 
afe and ſure; whereas tO ſtruggle and meddle with a woman immediately after iupperis never with- 
out danger: for who can tell(before the meat be well concocted) whether after the panting agita- 
tion by rhea&t of Venus,there will not enſue another crudity and indigeſtion,ſo as adouble incon- 
renience and ſurfer pon lurter may follow thereupon? Then Olympics taking his turne to ſpeake 
and opine: A sfor me, I am (quota he) infinitely well pleaſed with that ſentence of C/imas thePy- 
chagorean 3 who being demanded the queſtion, when the time was belt to embrace a woman? 
Mary (quoth he) when thou art minded to do thy ſelfe moſt harme: For,that 1s ancient, which Zo- 

-ui ſaid even nov Of the fit timegand carrierh {ome reaſon with it : andas for the other, it hath (I 
ewell) many and ſundry difficulcies and inconveniences, and is altogerher unſeaſonable for this 
arpoſe, Like as cherefore, Thalesthe wiſe,being importuned by his mother(who preſſed hard up- 
onhim) to marry 3 prettily put her oft;ſhitting and avoiding her cunningly with words: for at the 
&& time,when ſhe was inhand with him, he taid unto her: Mother, itis cooſoon, and it isnot yet 
ime: aſrerwards, when he had paſſed the flower of his age, and that ſhe ſer upon himthe ſecond 
time, and was very inſtant: Alas mother, it is now too late, and the timeis palt ; evenſo, it were 
oo0d for every man tocatry and governe himlelfe in theſe amarorious games of Vez4,that when he 
ooes to bed at night, he lay to himfelfe: ic is nor yettime: and when he riſeth in the morning, Now 
there is no time left, Hereupon Soclarus : Thele be indeed (quoth he)O/ympicus,the parts of cham- | 
pions, and require {uch as wouid enter combare for to win aprize at the ſacred games : theſe mat- 
ters ( 1 fay ) altogerher.are for thoſe to performe who can drinke wine treely, and make a game ofir, 
yea, and earefle(h as Inftily:; bur furely, this ſpeech ot yourslictle befitterh this time and place 3 for 
here area ſort of freſh and luſty young men newly married, 
By whom q»ot well the works, in ſome degree, 
Of l:ve and Venus, muſt performed be. | 
Neither is dame Vengs as yet retired and fled alrogether from us, for we ſtill in charting hymnes un- 
tothe gods, pray devoutly otherwhiles unto her, in this wiſe: 
O Venus.lady drere and goddeſſe faire) 
Hold back,old age, keep from us hoary haire, 
But let us conſider now (1f youthinke it good) whether Epicuras hath done well and decently, as he 
ought to do, in taking away Vers from the nighr ſeaſon ; or whether he hath nor rather offended 
againſt all right and reaſon inſo doing ; conſidering that Henarder, a man well ſeen inlove-matters, 
faith, That ſhe 1s acquainted wich her above all other gods and goddeſſes : for in mine opinion, 
well ordained was this vaile and ſhade of darkenefle to cover thoſe thatare minded to pertorme 
theſe a&s, and in ſome ſorcto hide the pleaſure fromthem, and not to come unto this game by day- 
light, thereby tochale from our of their eye-fight all ſhame, and ro give meanes unto laſcivious 
wantonneſle,ſor tobe bold and confident 3 and finally, to imprint thememory of the ad ſo lively, 
that it may remaine long after in the mind for to kindle and revive (till new luſts and fleſhly deſires: 
For theeye-{ight ( as Platoſaith) paſſeth molt ſwiftly thorow the flelhly affections of the body in- 
to us,that is to ſay,into our ſoule,and evermore awakeneth and raileth treſh and new concupiſcence, 
repreſenting with great force and vehemency, theimages of pleaſure,and putting us in mind topur- 
\uethe lame 3 whereas contrariwiſe, the night raking away the greateſt part of ſuch a&s as be moſt 
furious, lullerh nature aſleep,and bringerh her(as it were) to be, inſuch (orr, as it dothnot exorbi- 
tateor breake forth by meanes of the fohr into laſcivious looſenefle, Bur over and beſides all this, 
what reaſon or ſenſe 1s there in this, that a married man, returning all jolly, freſh and merry, from a 
feſtivall lupper, and peradventure with a gay chapler of lowers upon his head,” yea, and perſumed 
with {weetand odoriterous oyles, ſhould comehome, go to bed, curne his back unto his wife, pull 
thecloaths abour him ronnd and ſo lie to fleep all night ; and the morrow after, in broadday-light, 
and in the midſt of honſhold occaſions and other affaires, ſend for his wife our of the nurlery or 
womens roome, for tocome unto him about ſuch a matter ; or in the morning turne unto her and 
er In his armes at ſuch a time as rhe cock treads his hens ? for the even-tide ( my good 
riend Oly 
ot new travels, Otthe evening god Bacchas is the ſuperintendent and prefident, who is ſurnamed 
Lyſius or Liber, for that he freerh us from all paines-taking 3 and accompanied he is in this preſi- 
dency of his with the Muſes, to wir, faire Terpſichore, who loveth dances, ard pleaſant Thalia, 
- Who delighterh in feaſts and banquets ; whereas the morning riſerh berimes by the breake of day to 
do ſervice unto Minerva. ſurnamed Ergane,the work-miltris or patroneſle of artizans; to Mercury 
kewile, the maſter of Merchants and occupiers: and therefore upon the evening attend ſongs, 
muſck, ounſirelfie,plaies. dances, weddings, . 
Maſques, mummeries, feaſts, and banquets, 
- Noiſe ef hant boies,flutes,and corners, 
In the morning a man ſhall heare nothing bur the thumping ſounds of the ſmichs hammer and 
ſledpes,beating and knocking upon the anvill;the graſhing noiſe of ſaws;the morrow-watch ofPube 
Icans.Cuſtomers,and Toll-gatherers, crying after thoſe rhat come in or goforth ; the ajournments 
0! lerjeants andcriers, calling for apparance in thecourt betore the judges 3 publications of edicts 
and proclamations ; ſummons to attend and be ready to make court, and ro doduty unto ſome 
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mpicus)1s the end and repoſe of all ourday-labours paſt,and the morning isthe beginning 
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- Prince,great Lord or Governour of State 3 at which time all pleaſures begone and our of the Way 
| Of Venus then there is notalke, : 
T he ſlaves of Bacchus do not walks 
With Ivy dight : the gameſome ſport 
Of gallant youths 1s all-a: mort: 
For why ? as day grows on apace, 
Cares and troubles come in place, | 
Moreover, yon ſhall never read,that che Poet Homer reporteth of any worthy Prince anddemi- 
god,thatin the day-time helay either with wite or concubine 3 only he ſaith, that Paris, when he 
fied our of thebatte!}, went and couched himſfelfe in the boſome and lap of his Helena; 21vino us 
chereby to underſtand, that it isnot the part of an honeſt minded husband, bur the a& of afurioug 
and wanton-givenadulterer, to follow iuch pleaſures in the day-time, Neither dothir follow (as 
Epicurus faith ) that the body takes more harme by performing this duty of marriage aſter ſupper 
than inthe morning, unleſſe a man be ſodrunke or over-charged with meats, thar his belly is ready 
ro crack 3 for certainly, in ſuch a caſe it were very hurtfull and dangerous indeed : but if onehare 
taken his meate and drinke ſnfficiently, be well in health, and in tome meaſure cheerefull; if his 
body be apt and able, his mind well ditpoſed thereto ; it he interpoſe ſome reaſonable time between, 
and then fall to clip and embrace his wife ; he ſhallnot thereby incur any great agitationthat night, 
nor feare the heavy load and repletion of meat ; neither will this action worke any damage,orcoole 
him too much, ne yer diſquiet and remove out of their place the atomies (as Epieurws faith) buc 
it he compoſe himlſeife afterwards to ſleep and repoſe, he ſhall ſoone ſupply againe that which was 
voided, and repleniſh the veſlels with a new afflux of ſpirits, which were empried by the' aid eva- 
cuation, But of all things, eſpeciall heed would be raken not to play at this game of Yenw inthe 
daytime 3 forfeare leſt the body and mind both, being rroubled already with the cares and travels 
of ſundry aFaires,be by this meanes more exaſperate and inflamed,confidering that naturehath nor 
a ſufficient and competent time between to repoſe and refreſh her ſelfe: for all men(my goodfriend) 
have not that great leaſure which Epic#r: had, neither arethey provided for their wholelife-time, 
of rhar reſt and tranquillity, which he ſaid, that he got by good letters and the ſtudy of Philoſo- 
phy : nay. there is not one in manner, bur every day he finds himſelfe amuſed and employed abour 
many aflaires and buſineſſes of this life which hold him occupied ; co which ic were neither good 
nor expedient for aman to expoſe his body ſo reſolved, enfeebled, and weakened with the furious 
exploit of concupiſcence, Leaving him therefore to his fooliſh opinion of the gods, that being im- 
mortall and happy. they kave nocare of our affaires, nor buke themſelves therewith, letus obey 
the laws manners, and cuſtomes of our own countrey, as every honeſt man ought to do ; namely, 
to be ſurein the morning togo into the tempie and to lay onr hands upon the ſacrifice,if haply alit- 
tle before we have done ſuch a deed. For intruth, well it were, that interpoſine the night andour 
fleep berween,aftera ſufficient time and competent ſpace,we ſhould cometo preſent our (elyespure 
and cleane, as if we were riſen new men with the new day, and purpoſing to lead a ney lite, as De- 
mocritus was wont to lay, 


THE SEVENTH QUESTION. 


What 15 the cauſe that Muſt or new wine doth not inebriate or make folke drunke? 


He manner was in Athens to give the aſſay, and rotaſte new wines theeleventh day of the 
Þ Fry [February | which day they named P:thwgia: and verily in od timethey obſerved this 
ceremony, to powre out the firſt drawing thereof rvnto the gods before they dranke of it, making 
their prayers devoutly, that the vſe of this medicinable drinke might be wholſome and healthfull,nor 
noiſome nor hurtfull unto them. Bur in our Country this month is called N-z5arheusy the fixth day 
of which month the manner was to pierce their veſlell firſt, ardtafle new wines after they had fa- 
Crificed to good Fortune, and good Demos, and that the welierne wind Lephyrus had done blow- 
ing 3 for of all winds this is it that meſt troublerh, diſquieterh,and turneth Wine : and looke whit 
wine may eſcape this ſeaſon, great hope there is that it will hold and continue good all the yeare 
after : according to which cuſtome my father upon a time ſacrificed as his manner was 3 andafter 
ſupper finding that his wine was good and commendabie, he propoſed this queſtion unto certane 
young men that wereſtudents with me in Philoſophy : How 1tcameto paſſe that new wine wol 
not make a man drunke: the thing ſeemed art the firit unto many a very ſtrange and incredible pa- 
| radox : But 4gias ſaid, That this new ſweet wine was every way offenſive unto the ſtomacke, 
and quickly gutted it 3 by reaſon whereof a man could hardly drinke ſo nauch of Mult as were 
ſuffici ent to overturne his braines : for that the appetite is quickly dulled and wearied, for theima 
pleaſure that it raketh, ſo ſoon as it feeleth no more thirſt, Now that there isa difference between 
' ſweet and pleaſant, the Poet Homer knew well enough, and gave us ſo much to underſtand,when 
ſaid: 
With cheeſe and honey that is ſweet : 
Wi th pleaſrut Wine, A drinke moſt meet, 
For in truth wine atthe firlt is to be coumed ſweet, but intheenditbecommeth pleaſant, oe 
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ater it hath age» and by the meanes of working, 'ebnllition and concoftion, paſſed to acertaine 
harſhneſſe and auſterity, But Ariſtenetus of Nica {aid, That he well remembred how he had tead in 
1 Certaine place 1N ſome books: That Muſt mingled with wine ſtaieth and reprefleth drunkenneſe ; 
he added moreover, and ſaid, That there were Phyſicians who ordained tor them that had over- 
drunke chemlelves , £© rake when they went to bed a piece of breaddipped in honey, and to eate 
ir; If then it be ſo,that ſweet things do mitigate and dull the force of wine : good reaſon it is,that 
new wine ſhould not inebriate, untill the iweetneſle thereof be turned into pleaſantnefſle, We ap= 

coved greatly the diſcourſe of theſe two young men, for that they fell not upon triviall and com- 
"non reaſon, but had deviſednew : for theſe be they that are alledged by every man, and ready ar 


hand) to with the heavineſſe of Muit or new wine,as Ar;/torle faith, which maketh the belly ſoluble, 
and ſo it breaketh thorow the quantity of flatulent and muddy ipirirs rfat abide therein, rogether 
with the watery ſubftance , of which the ventoſities dire&tly ver forth, as expelled by force ; bur 
the aquoſity by the own natute enfeebleth the {trength of the wine: hike as contrariwile age aug- 
menteth the power thereof, for that the watry ſubſtance is now gone; by reaſon whereof, as the 
quantity of WINE1S diminiſhed, ſo the quality and vertue isencreaied. 


THE EIGHTH QUESTION. 


What the reaſon is, that they who be throughly drunke are leſſe brain-fick thanthoſe who are but inthe way 
of drunkenneſſe, | | 


Eeingthen ( quoth my father ) rhat we have begun already to diſquiet theghoſt of Ariſtotle, it 
Oba not beamiſle to try what we can ſay of our ielves.as rouching thole whom we ca'l dxog9#= 
epxis,thatis to ſay, who are well heat with wine,burt nor yer itarke drunke; for howſoever Ariſtorle 
was ordin:riiy very qu1: k and ſubcile in reſolving ſuch queſtions, yet in mine opinion he hath 'not' 
ſufficient:y andexaCtly deli» ered the reaſon thereof ; for as tar as I cangather out of his words(he 
ſaith) Thar the dif. ourie of reaſon in a man which is ſober, judgeth aright and accordihg to the 
truth of things as they be : Contratiwile, his ſenſe and underitanding who 1s cleanegone,and as they 
fay dead drunke, is done and opprefled altogether: as for ihe apprehenhon and imagination of him 
who hath: taken his wine well.and 1s but haite drunk; is yet ſound, mary his reaſon and judgement 
is troubled already and crackt: and therefore ſuch judge indeed but they judge amiſle,for tharthey 
follow their phantales only : bur what thinke you of this? For mine own part ( quoth I) when'T 
confider with my ſeife his reaſon 1t ſeemeth ſufficiently to have rendred acauſe of this efte& 3 bur 
if you would have vsto ;earch farther into the rhing, andde\ ile ſome ſpeciall new matter: Marke 
firt.whether thi« difference whi- h he makerh berween them, ought not to be referred ro the body : 
for in thele that have we!l d unke there 1s nothing bur rhe dilcourſe of reaſon only troubled ; be- 
caule the body being nor yet thorow!iy dren. hed and drowned in wine 1s able to do leryice unto the 
will and appetite z Gor it it be once off the hooks, ( as they ſay ) or utterly oppreſſed, it forſaketh 
and betrajeth the appetites, and breaketh day with the afteciions, being ſo far ſhaken and ont of 
joynt, that it canierreno more, nor execute the will: whereas rhe other having the body fill at 
command. and ready to exorbirate together with the will, and to i:n with it for company. are more 
ſeenand diſcovered nor for that they be more fooliſh, and have lefle uſe of reaſon, bur becauſe they 
hare greater meanes to ſhew their folly. But if we ſhould reaſon from enother p!; inciple, and go 
another way to worke (quoth I) he that will ccnfader well the torce of wine ſhalifind no ler, bur 
that 1n regard of thequantity, it altererh and becommeth divers, much like unto the fire, which 
if itbe moderate; hardenerh and baketh thetile or pot of clay; burin caſe it be very ſtrong. and 
the heatexceſſive, ir melreth and diffolverh theſame: and on the other fide, the {pring or iummer 
ſeaſon atthe beginning breaderh feavets, and ſerteth them on fire, which in th progrefle andmidſt 
thereof being 9:0wn ro their heights decline and ceaſe alrogether, What ſhould hinder then, bur 
the mind and urderitadding which naturally is diſquieted and troubled with wine, after it is once 
off the wheeles,and cleane overturned by the exceſſive quartity thereof ſhon'd come into the order 
* 2paine,and be ſcrled as ic was before? Much ike therefore as Eliebore beginnerh his operation to *Hereupon 
purge,by over-torning the ſtomack, and diſquieting the whole m le of the body; andit it be giien ny wy 
In a ieſe doſle or quantity than it ſhould be ; well it may trouble, bur purge it willnor : alſo as verb, Thats 
we ice lome, who rake medicines for to provoke ſleep, under the juit and full quantity which is Jrjcrepim- 
Preſcribed, inſtead of {leep and repoſe find themſelves more vexed and tormented than before 3 {clfcfober. 
and others *gaine, it they take more, ſleep ſoundly : even ſo itſtandeth rogood reaſon, that 
the brain-ſickneſſe of him who 1s halfe drunke, atrer it is grown once to the higheſt ſtrength ; 
ard vioour, doth diminiſh and decay; to which putpoſe, new wine lerveth very well, and hel- 
 Fethmch: for being powred into the body with great abundance, it butneth and conſumerh that 
ſpice of madneſſe which tronbleth the mind and uſe of re:ſon3 much afrer the manner of thar 
dnletn!] ſong, together with the heavy ſound of hautboies in the funerals of dead folke, which at 
the firft moverh compaſhon and ſetterth the eyes a weeping, but after it hath drawn the ſoule 
lotopitry and compaſſion, it proceedeth farther, and by licrie and lirtle it ſpendeth and ridderh 
my all ſenſe of dolonr and ſorrow 3 ſemblably a man ſhall obſerve, thar after the wine bath migh- 
ly troubled, diſquiered the vigorous and couragions part of the ſoule, men quickly come co 
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themſelves,and their minds beſerled in ſuch ſort as they become quier, and take their repo when 
wine and drunkennefle hath paſſed as far asitcan, 


THE NINTH QUESTION, 


What isthe meaning of the common proverbe: Drinks either five,or three, but not foure? 


Vie I hadchus ſaid, Ariſton crying out aloud, as his manner was : Ifee well now (quath 
V he) thar thereis opened a re-entrance, and returne againe of meaſures into feaſts and ban- 
- quets by vertue of the molt juſt and popular decree: which meaſures by means of (Iwornot what) 
ſober ſeaſon, as by a tyrant have been this long time baniſhcd from thence: for like asthey whopro- 
tefle a canonicall harmony in ſounding of the harpe do holdand ſay, Thar the proportion Hemioli- 
os or Seſquialkterall, produceth che ſymphony or muſicall accord Diapenra,of the duple proportion 
ariſerh that Diapaſon : but-as tor the mulick or accord called Diateflaron, which of all others is 
moſt obſcnre and dull, ir conſiſterh intheproportion Epitritos3 even ſo, they that make profeſſion 
of skill inthe harmonies of Bacchus have oblerved, thatthree ſymphonies or accords there are he- 
tween wineand water, namely, Diapenta, Diatrion, and Diateſlaron, ſinging and laying aſter this 
manner: Drinke five,or three, bnt nor toure ; for the fitth ſtandech upon the proportion Hemioli- 
os,or Seſquialterall, ro wit, when three parts or meaſures of water be mingled withtwoof wine ; 
and the rhird containe the duple proportion ; namely, when two parts of water be putto one of 
wine; but the fourth anſwered to the proportion of three parts of water powred into one of wine; 
and verily this meaſure or proportion Epirritos may fit ſome grave and wiſe Senatours ſting in 
Parliament 3 of the Archoxtesin the Councill Chamber Prytanewn for to diſpatch weighty affaires 
of oreat conſequence: and it may beſeeme well enough ſome Logicians that pull up theirbrows 
when they are bulie in reducing, unfolding, and altering their Syllogiſmes ; for ſurely it is amixture 
or temperature ſober and weak enough : as for the other twain, that medly which carrieth thepro- 
portion of two for one bringerh inthat turbulent rone of the Acrothoraces before-{iid ; rown, of 
ſuch as arz ſomewhat cup-ſhotren and halfe drunke : 
Which ſtirs the ſtrings axd cords of ſecret heart, 
That moved ſhould not be, but reſt apart. | 
For it neither ſuffereth a man to be fully tober, nor yet to drench himſelfe ſodeep in wine, thathe 
be alcogether wirleſſe and palt his ſence: bur the other tanding upon the proportion of two to three, 
is of all other the moſt muiicall accord, cauſing a man to fleep peaceably, andto forger all cares re- 
ſemblingrhat good and fertile corne-field which Heſodas ſpeakerh of, 
That doth from man all cares and curſes drive, 
And children cauſe to reſt to _ audthrive, 
Itappeaſeth and illeth all proud, violent, and diſordered paſſions arifing within our heart, inducing 
in thefead of thema peaceable calme and tranquillity, Theſe ſpeeches of 4r:ſtox no manthere 
would crofſe orcontradidt ; for that it was well known he ſpake merrily : bur I willed him to take 
thecup in hand;and as it he held the harpe orlute, totune and ſer the ſamertothar accord and con- 
ſonance which he ſo highly praiſed, and thought ſo good, Then came a boy cloſe unto him, and 
powred outfirong wine 3 which he refuſed, ſaying, (and that with a laughter) That his muſickcon- 
ſiſted in reaſonand ſpeculation, and not in the praRice of the infirument, Bur my father added thus 
much moreover to that which had been ſaid: That as he thought, the ancient Poets alſo had togreat 
reaſon feigned 3 that whereas Jpiter had two nurſes nurſes, to wit, [da and Adraſtia ; Juno one, 
namely, Euhoea; Apollo likewile twaine, thatis to ſay, Alethiaand Corythalia; Bacchus hadmary 
more ; for he was fuckled and nurſed by many nymphs, becauſe this god forſooth had needot 


more meaſures of water,ſignified by the nymphs to make himmore tame, gentle, witty, and wile, 


THE TENTH QUESTION, 


What is the reaſonthat any killed fleſh will be naught and corrupt ſooner under the raies of the muny 
than in the ſun? 


EF Nehyd:mus of Sunium, feaſteſt us upon atimeat his houſe, and ſer before us a wild bore,of ſuch 
» bieneſſe.char all we at thetable wondred thereat ; buthetold us that there was another brought 
vnto him far greater 3 mary naught it was. and corrupted in the carriageby the beamsof the moon- 
ſhine : wherecf he madegreat doubr and queſtion how it ſhould come to paſſe ; for thathe 
conld not conceive nor lee any reaſon, bur that the ſun ſhould rathercorrupt fleſh, being as it were, 
far hotter than the moone, Then Saryrus: This is not the thing (quoth he) whereat a manſho Id - 
matvell much in this caſe ; but rather at thac which hunters pradtice 3 for when they have ſimcken 
down either a wild bore, or a tag, andare to ſend ir far intothe City, theyuſe to drivea ſpike or 
great naile of braſſe into the body, asa preſervativeagainſt purrefaction, Now when ſupper Was 
one, Em:ydemus, Caliing to mind his former queſtion, was in hand withall againe, and ſet it now 
on foot : And then 2oſchion the phyſician ſhewed unto them, that the pntrifaQion of fleſh was? 


kind of eliquation and running all comoiſture ; for that corruprion bringerh it unto a cones 
ney . m1 
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midity,ſo as whatſoever is lappy or corru ted, becommech moremoilt chanit Was before : Now it 
435 well known —_ he) that all heat which is mild and gentle, doth fiir, dilate, and ſpread the 
hnmours in the fleſh: bur contrariwiſe, if the ſame be ardent, fiery, and burning, it doth attenuate 
2nd reftraine them : by which appeareth evidently the cauſe of that which is inqueſtion 3 for the 
moone oently warming bodies, doth by conſequence moiſten the ſame ; whereas the ſun by his ex- 
creame heat carcherh up and conſumeth rather that humidity which was in them : unto which Ar- 
chilochas the Poet alluderh like a naturall Philoſopher when he ſaid: 
I hope, the dog ſtar Sirtws, 
In fiery heat ſo furious 
With raies moſt ardent will them ſmite, 
And nur bersof them dry up quite, | 
And Homer more plainly ſpake of He#or, over whoſe body lying along dead : Apollo ( quoth he ) 
difplaied and ſpred a darke and ſhadowy cloud: 
Foy feare left that the ſcorching beames, 
Of ſun aloft in 5hie, 
Should on hu corps have power.th: fleſh 
And nerves to parch and dry, 
Contrariwiſe,that the moon caſterh weaker and more feebler raies; the Poet Ion ſheweth 
The grapes do find no help by thee, 
Toripen,on the vine, 
And never changetheir col»wr black , 
That they might make good wine, 
' Theſewordsthus paſſed : Andthen all the relt (quoth T) is very wellfaid,and I apptove thereof; but 
that all the marter ſhovldlie in the —_ of hear, more or lefle con{idering the ſeaſon, I ſeenor 
how it Gonldftand ; for this we find. that the ſun doth hear lefle in winter,and corrupteth more in 
ſummer : whergas we ſhou!d ſee contrary effects, if putrefaions were occaſioned by the imbecillicy 
of heat; but now it is far otherwile, for the more that the ſuns heat is augmented, the ſooner dorh 
it pncrifie and corrupt any fleſh kiled; and therefore we may well inter, that it is not fordefaulr of 
heat, yorby any imbecillity thereof ; that che moon cavſeth dead bodies co putrifie, but we are to 
refer that effe& to ſome ſecret property of the influence proceeding from her: fot that all kinds of 
heat have but one quality, and the ſame differing only in degree, according to mote or lefſe: that 
the very fire alſo hath many divers faculties, and thoſe nor reiembling one anothet, appearerh by 
daily andordinary experiences : for gold-{miths melt and worke theit gold with the flame of lighc 
ſtraw and chaffe: Phyiicians do gently warme ( asit were ) in Calneo thoſedrugs, and medicines 
which they areto boile rogerher moſt all witha fire made of vine cuttings; forthe melring,working, 
blowing, and forming of glaſle. it ſeemerhthar a fire made of Tamorix 1s more meetthah of any o- 
ther matter whatſoever; the heat cauſed by olive-tree wood ſerveth well indry Rouphs or hot-hou- 
ſes,and diſpoſerh mens bodies to ſweat 3 but theſame is moſt hurtfull co baines and baths 3 for if it 
be burned under a furnace, it hurteth the boord-floores and ſcelings 3 it marteth alſo the very foun- 
dations and ground-works : whereupon it commerh.chat Adiles for the State, ſuch as have any skill 
and underſtanding, when they let to terme the publike baines unto Publicans and Farmegs, except 
ordinarily olive-tree wood, forbidding expreſly, thoſe that rent them ar their hands, not to uſethe 
ſame ; as alſo not tocalt into the furnace or fire with which they give an heat unto them theſeed of 
Darnell ; for that the ſmoaks and fumes which ariſerh from ſach matters, ingehder head-a\ and 
heavineſſe of the braine, together with a dizzinefle and (\wimming in the head, in as manyas waſh 
or bath inthem, And therefore, no marvell iris that there ſhould be ſuch a difference betweenthe 
heat of the ſun and of the moone, conſidering thatthe one by his influencedoth drie, and the 0- 
therby her power diffolveth humours, and in tome bodies { by that meanes Jcauſeth rheumes : and 
therefore diſcteer and carefull nurſes take great heed how they expo{e their ſucking babes againſt the 
raies of the moone, for that ſuch riry 0c full of moiſtore, like ro ſappy green wood ) will (as 
It were ) warpe, twine, and caſt at one fide by that meanes.. And an ordinaty thing ir is to be ſeen, 
that whoſoeverſleepinthe moon-ſhine, be hardly awakened, as if their ſenſes were ſtipefied, be- 
nummed.and aſtonied: for ſurely, the humours (being difſolved and dilated by the influence ofthe 
moore) do make bodies heavy, Moreover, it isſaid, that the * full-moone ( by relaxing and reſo]- 
ving humours in this wiſe)helpeth women in travell of child-bearing, to eafie Ts Wwe G 
upon, 1n my judgement. Djan-, which is nothing elſe bur the verymoone. is called Lochiaot 1li- gr ins 
thyia,as having a ſpeciall hand in the birth of children ; which 7;m:othews direRtly teftifieth in theſe moon,as 


, ſaying: 
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verſes: ſome inte-- 
Thorow azure skje,with ſtars beſety | ta 
By moon that grveth ſpeed 
Of child: birth,and dath eaſe the paine 
we Of women, in their need, 


Gnfrins themoone ſheweth her power moſt evidently even inthoſe Bodies, which have neither 
co re _ ively breath ; for carpenters reje& the timber of rrees fallen in the full-oone. as being 
" hy tender, {(ubje&t alſoro the worme and putrifa&tion, andrthar quickly, by raſan of exceſſive 

auiure 3 hnsbandmen likewiſe, make haſte ro eather up theit wheat abd other graine fromthe 


threſhing 
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thicſhing-floore, in the wane of the moone, and toward the eng of the month, that being hardned 
thus with drineſſe,the heap in the garner may keep the better trom being tuſty,and cominnejtielon.. 
ger 3 whereas corn which 1s innedand laid up at the full of the moone,by reafon of the ſoftneſſe and 
over-much moiftuce,of all other, doth molt crack and burlt, Iris commonly (aid alſo, that i ales- 

yenbe laid in the ſull-moone, the palie will riſe andrake leaven berter ; for although ir haze hut, 
| lictle leaven, and lefſe in quantity than ordinary, yer it failerh. not by the ſharpnefie thereof (b 
means of rarefa&tion) to make the whole maſſe and lumpe of dow to ſwell and be leavened, - / 
To returne now unto fleſh that is caught, and beginnerh to putrifie, it 1s-0ccaFioned by nothi 
elſe but this, that the ſpirit which mainraineth and knitterh the ſame fa(t,rurnerh into moiliure, and 
ſo by rhat meanes it becommeth over- render, looſe, and apt £0 runto water: an accident. which we 
may obſerve in the very aire, which reſolveth more inthe tull of che moone, than at any othertime 
yea, and yeeldeth greater ſtore of dews : which the Poet Alcman fignifierh znigmaricelly and co. 
yertly unto us, wh«n he ſaith in one place, that dew 1s the daughter of the aire and themoone; for 
thele be his woids: 


What things on earth, the dew as nurſe doth feed, 

Whom Jupiter and moone betwixt them breed, 

Thusevident teſlimomes we have from all parts, that the light ofchemoone is waretiſh, and hath a 
certaine propetty to liquifie, and by conſequence, to Corrupt and putnifie, 4. 

As fot the brazen ſpike or naile above mentioned,if it be true{as ſome hold 8 fay)tharbeing dri. 
ven intothe body, it preſerveth the fleſh for a time from rortenhead and putrifaQion: it ſeemeth to 
work this effe& by acerraine atſtrictive quality and verrue that it hath;for the lower otbraſſe called 
Verde-gris.Phyficians do uſe in their aſtringent medic ines:and by report, thoſe that frequent mines, 
out of which braſſe-ore is digged.find much help thereby for bleared and rheumatick eyes; yea,and 
ſome thereby have recovered the haire of theireye-lids, after they were ſhed andfallen off: for the 
ſmall ſcales or fine powder in manner of flowre, which commeth and fallerh from the brafle-tone 
Chalcit:s, getting cloſely into the eye-lids, tayeth the rheume, and repreſſerh the flux of weeping 

py and watery eyes : and thereupon ic1s ſaid. thatthePoer Homer hath given theſe attributes and eyi- 
Homerated ENIteS unto brafle, calling it vive and vwgora. Beſides, Ariſtotle faith, tharthe wounds inflifed by 
the words in ſpeares and lances with b:azen heads, by iwords alſo made of braſle, areleſſepain ull, andbe ſooner 
Cnfaby Mor. healed, than thoſe which are given by the ſame weapons of iron and ſteele; for that braſſe hath 
——— kind of mcdicinable vertue init, which the ſaid weapons do leave behind them immediatelyinthe 
who vas2 Wounds, Moreover, thataftringent things be contrary unto thoſe that putrifie ; and that preſerva- 
berterPhyN-; tives or healing matters, have an oppoſire faculty ro ſuch as cauſe corruption, it is very plaineand 
Grammarian, Evident 3 ſo that the reaſon is manifeſt of the ſaid operation: unleſſe haply ſome one will alledge, 
—_ —_— that the brazen ſpike or naue in piercing thorow che fleſh ,draweth unto ut the humours thereohcon- 
fidering that thereis evermore a fluxin that part which is hurt and wronged, Over and beſides, itis 
ſaid, that there appeareth aiwates ſome marke or ipot,black and blew, abour thar very placeof the 
fleſh, bewraying ( as it were) ſome mortification; a probableargument, that all the reſt remaineth 
ſound andentire, when the corruptionrunnerh, and floweth thither as it doth, 
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I VV Hether the food conſiſting of many and ſundry viands is eaſier of digeſtion than the ſimple? 

A. Why it is thought that Muſhromes are tngendred by thunder 3 wherein «lſo the queſtion is made; 

wherefore it ts a received opinion, that thoſe who lie aftcep are not ſmitten with lightning? 

3, What is the re.iſon that to a wedding ſupper many gu:ſts were invited? 

4, Whether the viands which the ſea ofordech be more delicate than thoſe of the Lana 

5. Whether the Jews in a rel:gious reverence that they have of ſwine, or upon an abomination and ablur- 
ring of : hem forbcare to eate their fl:(h? 

6, Whit godti:e J-ws worſhip? 

7. Why the daics of the week, bearing the names of the ſeven planets, are not diſpoſed andreckoned ace: 
ding to the order of the ſaid planets, but rather cleane contrary ; where, by the way, there us 4 diſcourſe 
as touching the order of naile:? : 

$. Wha is the cauſe tha: rings aud ſignets were worne eſpecially upon the fourth finger, or that next from 
the middle? 

9. Whether we ought to carry in our ſeale-rings,the images of the gods engraven, or of wiſe perſonages 
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I OV hat is the reaſonthat women never cate the middle part of a Left uce? 
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The Proem, 


Ohbius n times paſt ( O Soſſius Senecio) gave unto Scipro Africanuy this good advertiſement : 
Never to depart out of the market orcommon place, where Citizens daily afſembleq zbouc 
their affaires,untill he had gotten one new friend or other, more than he had before, Where 
you muſt vnderſtand this name of friend, not preciſely as the Stoicks do, nor afcer the ſubrile 
acceptation of the word,according tocuriovs Sophiſters 3 namely, for him that continuerh firme, 
© torever, and immutable ; bur afcera civill and vulgar manner for a well- willer, as Dicearchas 


meant, when he ſaid, That we ought to make all men our well-willers, but hone(t men only our 


friends: for ſurely, this truefriend{hip and amity cannot be gotten and purchaſed, burtin long time, 
and by vertue whereas that good-will of civill perſons may be gained by affaires and dealings 
one with another, by conference and converſing, and otherwhiles, by playing and gaming roge- 
ther; namely, when opportunity of time ard placemeeteth therewith, which helpeth nor a lit- 
tle to the winning of humane affeCtion and favour among men, Bur conſider now, whether that 
lefſon and precept of Polybius may be fitted, nor only ro the marker and common place aforeſaid, 
but allo to a feaſt or banquet ; namely, That a man ought rever to riſe from the table, nor to de- 
part from the company met at a fealt before he.know that he hath acquiredthe love and good af- 
tection of ſome one of thoſe there aſſembled ; and ſo much the rather, becauſe men repaire ordi- 
naryto the publike place of the City about other negotiations and buſineſſe; bur to a feaſt wiſe 
and diſcreet perſons come as much to get new friends, as to do pleaſure unto thoſe whom they 
havealready: and therefore, as it were, a baſe, abiurd, andiliiberall part to ſeeme to carryaway 
from a feaſt or banquer any thing whatſoever ; fo to go from thence with more friends than he 
brought thirher at his entrance, 1s a deleCtable, honeſt and honourable thing : like as on the con- 
trary tide, he that is negligent and careleſle in this behalte, maketh chat meeting and fellowſhip 
unpleaſant and unprofitable unto himſelfe, and ſo he goes his way as one that had iupped with his 
belly, and not with his mind and. ſpirit 3 for hethat commeth asa guelt to ſupper among others, 
commethnot only to take hispart with them, of bread, wine, meats, and junkers, but tocom- 
municatealſo in their diſcouriesin their learning, yea, and their plealant curteſie, rending allin the 
end to good will and amity, For wreſtlers to catch and take fait hold one of another, had need 
of duſt rewed upontheir hands ; but wine at the table, eſpecially when it is accompanied with 
good talke, isthat which giveth meanes to lay hold upon friends, and to knit them together, For 
"ſpeech doth transfuſe and derive by diſcourſe and communication, as it were, by conduits and 
pipes, curtefie ard humanity, from the body ro the mind 3; for otherwiſe diſperſed it is, and wan- 
dreth allover the body, and doth no other good at all, but only fill and ſatisfiethe fame, And like 
as matble taketh from iron red-hot the fluxible moiſture by cooling it, and maketh that ſofinefle to 
become hard and Riffe, whereby it is more apt to rctaine the impreſſion of any forme received; 
even ſo honelt diſcourſe and ta]ke at the table, inffercth not the gnetts thar areeating and drinking 
together, to ran endlong (t1lt, and be carried away with the ſtrength of wine; but Rayeth them, 
and cauſeth their mirth and jollity ( proceeding from their liberalldrinking ) to be we!) rempered, 
lovely. wellbeſeeming, yea, and apt to beſealed ( as it were ) with the Gignet of amity and friend- 
ſhip, if aman know with dexterity, how to handle and mannage men,whenthey are thus made ſoft 


REIN, yea, andcapable of any impreſſion, through kind hear, by the meanes of wine and good 
cheere, Ct x | 


THE FIRST QUESTION. 
Whetner the food conſiſting of ſundry ſorts of viands be eaſter of digeſtion thanthe ſimple? 


JE firſt queſtion then of this fourth Decade of Table-diſcourſes, ſhall be concerning diverſi- 
ty of meats: for by occafionof the ſolemne feaſt * Elaphebolia, forthe celebration whereof 
we wentto the City Hyampolis. Philon thePhyſician invited us, wimo(as it ſhonld ſeem had made 
Srcat Preparation of good cheere to entertaine us magnificently 3 and ſeeing with Philinus a young 
lad his lonfeedinghearrily upon dry bread withour calling for any other meartoit, tooke occaſion 
rec ontinto this admiration: O Hercules, now ſurely here is the commonProverbe verified 
T hey fought in place all f ill of ſtone, 

A : But from the earth could lift up none, s 

nd therewith he leapr forth,and ran into the kitchinto ferch ſome ood victuals for them: and af- 
= "e hd ſtated apretty while away, he came againe and brought nothing with him.bur a few dry 
198 and ſome cheeſe; which when I ſaw, This is (quoth I) the ordinary faſhion of ttioſe,who ha- 
"10g made proyigon of rare and exquiſite things,which alſo be coftly and ſumptuons,do neglet hob 
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which be good and neceflary, whereof atterwatds,. they find a miſle and want, I never remembied 
(quoth Philo )that our Phlin here ſeemerh to eed afterthe manner of * Soſtratus, who never (by 
report) did eate ordrinke any thing, all his hſe time, but only milke : bur as tor him, very likeitis 
that upon ſome change of mind hebegan this manner of dier, and rhat he had not alwaiesliveq log 
bur this Philinas here, like another Chiroz,teederh hisſon( like as Achilles was brought up fromhis 
very infancy )with ſuchmeats as have no bloud in them,thar is to ſay,of the fruits ot the eanh, Ang 
think you fiot,thar by this certaine demonſtration, he verifieth that which 1s written of thegraſhop. 
ers ; namely, that they live of the aireanddew ? Inever thought upon a ſupper (quoth Phy 
a ſealtof an hundred beafis killed for ſacrifice, as they were when Ariſtomenes teatied his friends; tor 
otherwiſe, I wou.d have come trom home well provided betore-hand of {imple viands, which hs 
wholſome and healrhfull, as preſervatives hangivg about our necks, againſt theſe ſumpruous, ſurſe- 
ous and feaverons feaſts; for that T have heard many times Phykicians ſay, Thar 6:mple viands are 
eaſier of digeſtion than variery of meats, like as they be alſo readier at hand, and ſooner provided 
Then Marcion direQting his ſpeech unto Philo: This Philizus here (quoth he) mars all your provi- 
fion of good cheere;ſrighting as hedoth your guelts,and (what lies ir him) withdrawingthemfrom 
eating thereof: bur it you willl requelt me; I thall anſwerin your behalfe, I wili pawn my ſelfealio 
and be their warrant, yea, and prove unto them afterwards, thar thediverſity of meats is moreeafie 
robe concoted and digeſted than their fimplicity and uniformity, ro the end that they mayin the 
meane time be the bolder and berter aſſured ro tall unto their victuals, and. make merry withthar 
plentifull farethat you have ordained for us: Then Philcentreated Marion to to do, 
| Now after that we had ſupped, we called upon Philizas tofer in hand with the accuſation of this 
multiplicity of ſundry and divers viands: Why (quoth he againe ) Iam not the authorof this pok- 
tion ; neither 1s it 1 that have ſaid {o ; but this good hoſt of ours Philo here, who: evermore telleth 
us: Firſt and formott, that thoſe beaſts which feed upon a fimple kind of meart, and the ſame alwaies 
one, live more healthy than men 3 whereas they that be kept up and crammed incoupes, Cages, 
mews.and bartons, or otherwiſe frank-ſed and fatted, are in greater danger to fall into diſeaſes, and 
more ſubject to crudities, for that their meat is ſer before them mingled, compounded, and inſome 
ſort delicately condited, Secondly,there was never yet any Phyſician ſo bold and ventnrousinma- 
king new experiments, who durſt offer unto his patient fick of an ague any mear or nouriſhment ſo 
compounded of divers ſorts ; but ordained there is for them alwaies the fimpleſt that can behad, 
and leaſt ſmelling ofthe kitchin.and cooks crafts 3 as that which is moſt eafie to be concoQted inthe 
flomack: for intruth our meats ſhoul dſnffer alteration, and be wrought by the naturall faculties 
withip us: and like as thecolours which are moſt Gmple do ſtrike the deepeſt die, andgivethebelt 
tinAure ; and among oyles that which hath no ſent at all raketh beſt the 'aromaticalldrugsand 
odors of the perfumes, and ſooner turneth or changeth than any other ; even ſo thefimpleti nou- 
riſhment is that which moſt eafily is altered and concotted by the vertue digeſtive : whereas ifthere 
be many and iundry qualities,and thoſe of a contrary operation, they corrupt ſooneſt, for that they 
fight and run one again(t the other, and ſo hinder concoction; much like as ina City, theconfuſed 
multitude of many nations hudled rogether from all parts hardly will ever grow to any agreement, 
and conſiftence well united and accordant 3 for that each patty leaneth to their own rites, firiveth 
to draw all to their own commodity, and followeth their private affections againft others; hardly or 
nerer agreeing and framing well with flrangers, Moreover, we may have a moſt evident andin- 
fallible argument of this by the familiar example of wine, for nothing there is that ſo doth inebriate 
as variety and change of wines and it ſeemeth that drunkennefle is nothing elle but the indige- 
ſtion of wine : and therefore our great profeſſed drinkers avoid all that ever theycan, mixt and 
brewed wines ; yea, and they that arethe brewers and minglers thereof, do ir as ſecretly as1ts 


. poſſible; like to thoſe that lie in ambuſh : for ſurely every change brings with ir inequality; andz 


kind of extafiey putting all our of frame ; which is the cauſe likewiſe that Muſicians are very wa- 
ry how they (tir or ſtrike many firings together, and yer there is no other harme atall ro be ſuſpe- 
cted bur the mixture and variety. This I dare be bold to affirme, that a man will ſooner beleere 
and conſent to a thing where contrary reaſons bealledged,than make good concoRion, and dige- 
{ion of divers and ſundry faculties ; but becauſe I wou!d not be thought to ſpeake 1n jeſt, lea- 
ving theſe proofes, I will come to the reaſons of Philo: for we have heard him ofrentimes1ay) 
Thar it is the quality of the meat thar cauſeth difficulty of digeſtion, andrhat themixtureof ma- 
ny things is pernicious, and engendreth range accidents: and therefore we ought to take know- 
ledge by experience, what 1s friendly and agreeable to nature, that we mayulſe the ſame, andrelt 
contented therein ; and if peradventure there be nothing of the own nature hard to be conco- 
ed, but that it is the quantity alone that troubleth and hurteth our Romack, and there corp” 
teth, ſomuch the rather, in mine advice, we ought to forbeare divers ſorts of viands, wherew!l 
Philoes cooke exerciſing his art cleane contrary to hismafters, hath even now empoyloned an 
bewitched us, by diverlifying our appetite, and by novelties and change, nor ſuffering 1tt0 {2 
weary, and to refuſe any thing, feeding it till with one thing after another, and cauling £9 T _ 
variety to paſſe the bonds of contentment in reaſon ; much like unto the foler-father of Lady 
Hyphiple: 


Who being ſet in meddow gay, 
Flower after flower did crop away : And 
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Andyet his mind ſo childiſh was, hy 
Andin deſire ſo far did paſs, 
' That booty none would him content , 
Untill the flowers moſt part off went, ne 
In this caſe therefore It-weregood withall to remember the wiſe inftruQtion of Socrates, who oi- 
veth us counſellro take heed and beware of thoſe viands which draw men on to eate, when they 
are not hungry, wherein his meaning was this and none other 3 that we ſhould avoidand feare the 
diverſity and plurality of meats: for this 18 1t that cauſeth us to exceed the bounds of ſuffiſance, far- 
ther than needfull 15, and retaineth our pleaſure in things that content the eye and theeare, in ve- 
nereons matters, IN plates, games, and all kinds of ſport, being continually refreſhed and renewed 
gill with a firgnlarity and ſuperfluity that hath many heads : whereas in 6mple and uniforme plea- 
ſnrestheattradtive delight neverexceedeth the neceſſity of nature, To be ſhort, ofthis mindI am: 
That a man would better endure a Mutician, who commended a confufionof many firings dilcor- 
dant; ora matter of wreſtlers who praiſedthe annointing of bodies tor exerciſe with ſweet oyles 
and perfumed oyntments 3 than a Phyſician who recommended this multiplicity and variety of vi- 
ands ; for ſnrely ſuch alterations and changes from one diſh to another, mult needs force and drive 
us out of the right way to health. : | 
Afterthat Philinus had thus ſaid : I am ofthis mind ( quorh Aarcior ) that not only they who 
disjoyne and ſever profit from honeſty, incur the maledi&ion of Socrates, bur alſo thoſe who 
diſtinguiſh pleaſure and health aſunder,as if pleaſure (forſooth) were repugnant, or an enemy unto 
ir, and not rather a friend and companion thereof : for ſeldome and even againſt our wils (quoth 
he) do we make any uſe of paine, as being aninſtrument roo boiſterous and violent, whereas no 
man, would he never {ofaine,canchaſe pleaſures away,and baniſh them, but they will preſent them- 
ſelves alwaies in our feeding, inſleeping, in waſhing, bathingſweating.and annoimtingour bodies; 
they entertaine, foſter, and 
certainefamiliarproperty, agreeable unto nature, whatſoever is ſtrange and offenſive: tor what 
manner ofpaine, what want, what poiſon 1s there,how Crong ſoever it be,char ridderh or diſpatch- 
eth a malady ſo ſoon or ſo preſently as the bath in due time ; or wine given to rhoſe that have need, 
and whentheic heart doth faint ? Our meat going downinto theftomack merrily,and with pleaſure 
difſolverh incontinently all wambles, reducing and reſtoring nature againinto her owneſtate; asif 
faire weather and a calme ſeaſon were come againe ; whereas onthe contrary fide, theſuccours and 
remedies which are procured by dolorous and painfull meanes, by little and little, haidly and with 
much ado are brought about andeftected, even with wrong and injury offered unto nature: ler not 
Philinus therefore let himſelte in oppoſition againſt us, in caſe we do not hoiſe up and ſpread all our 
files, to flie away from pleaſures: but endeavour and tudy we rather to draw delight and health 
together.for ro make a matriage between them, tor which we have more reaſonthan {ome Philoſo- 
phers, to match pleaſure with honeſty, For firſt and formoſt (Phzlins ) me thinks inthe very en- 
trance of your diſcourſe, thar you are greatly deceived ;. ſetting down this ſuppoſall for a ground : 
That brute beaſts feed more ſimply than men, and in that regard live more healthfully ; for neither 
the one nor the other is true : and as for the former, diſproved plainly it is by the teſtimony of 
the goars,of whom the Poet Expolzs writeth, who highly commend and praiſe their paſture, as be- 
ing mingled, and confilling of the variety of all plants and herbs: who fing andſay inthisman- 
ner : 
We feed in plenty every where 
Upon the plants which earth doth beare ; 
The ftately Firre we barke and brouſe 
The Holme likewiſe with mighty boughs3 
-T he tender crops of Arbute tree 
Which beares a fruit like Strawbery , 
Do yeeld us food, and many moe 
Which bot hox hills and dales do grow 3 
As namely.ſweet tree Trifoly 
On which we loveto eate daily 3 
The Juniper with fragrant ſmell, 
TheYeugh ay- green andleav/d as wells 
Wild Olives and fruitfull Lentich,, 
Which yeelds the whol ſome gums Maſtick, 
Aſb,Fig-tree, Oakes that high dogrow, 
Toy,Lings which creep as low 3 
Whins,Tamarix,Gorſe and Broome, 
Chaſte=tree, Brambles, all and ſome, 
Mollein,Longwort, A ſphodell, 
Ladan ſhrub that ſweet doth ſmell : 
Beech-trees,with triangled Maſt, 
For Thyme and Sav'ry, be our repaſt, Te ES 
f1entheſe trees, ſhrubs, and herbs, here reckoned up, have 24 uviur reac in 
carte, 


cheriſh him chat is over-travelled and weary, puttingaway quiteby a 
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raſte, juyce,ſavour, ſenr,and vertne ; and yet there be a number more beſides theſe left our uname 
And as forthe ſecond point, Homer retuteth 1t by an evident experience, ſhewing that murrens 
and peſti!ent contagions ſeized firſt upon brute beaſts: belides,their ſhorr lite witnefleth ſufficient. 
ly how diſeaſed they be,and ſubje& ro many accidents and infirmities 3 for there is not one ofthem 
to {peake of, that liverh long, unlefle haply ſome man will give inſtance ofthe raven andthe crow 
which we know and ſee toeate much,and to feed of allſorts of vituals, Moreover, methinksth, 
reaſoning from the diet of fick-perſons, you have nor gone by a right rule to dilcerne the meats 
which be of eafie or heavy digeſtion; for labour andexerciſe, yea, and to cut and chewthemezr 
wellſerve much tor concoCtion 3 bur tor allthat they agree nor to thoſe who areina feaver: furcher. 
more, Iſuppoſe, that you feare without jult occahtion the repugnance and contrariety of divers and 
ſundry meas : for ſer the cale char either nature doth out of differenc and diſlike meats, chuſe and 
rake that which is agreeable unto 1t 3 the divers nouriſhment tranſmitting many and lundry quali- 
ties into the maſſe and bulke of the body,diftributeth unto every part that which is meer ang fitfor 
it : ſo as that commeth to paſſe which Ewpedecles delivered in thele verles : 
Sweet will to ſweet,and therewith loves to [oye 3 
7 he bitter runsto that which bitter i5 3 
« Look what is ſharp with ſharp doth well comtine, 
with ſaltiſh parts ſalt ſorteth not amiſs, 
This goeth one way,and that anorher;each oneto that which is ſurable thereto, afterthat the mix- 
ture by the heat which is ſeared in the ſpirits 1s dilated and ſpread abroad, the like alaies follow 
their own kind: for a body mingled and compounded of ſo many things afſembled togerheras ours 
is, by all reaſon doth contraR,entertain, and accompliſh the remperature thereof by variety of mat- 
rer,rather than by a imple uniformity thereof z orif it werenot to, bur that the concoRtionſo cal- 
led, beit which hath force to alter and change our viands; yer the ſame will both ſooner andalſo 
berter be performed in ſundry and divers meats, than inthat whichis one and iimple: for never 
will the like receive any paſſion or alteration by thelike 3 bur contrariery and repugnancy is that 
which ſooner turneth and changeth the qualities being enfeebled by the mixture of their comary: 
and if youreſolve once ( O Philinys ) to condemne all that which is-mixed and compounded; do 
nor reprove and revile this Philohere, for entertaining only his friends at the table with fo coſtly 
fare and variety of dainty diſhes? bur alſo, yea,and ſo much rhe rather, whenſoever he componn- 
deth and mixeth thoſe royall confections, and thoſe cordiall eleCtuaries that be counter-poiſons, 
which Eraſſtratus was wont tocall: The very hands of the gods 3 condemne them { I ſayJofvani« 
ty, curiofity, and abſurdity, who confound and mixe together minerals, herbs, theriacall trochifts, 
made of the parts of venemous ſerpents, forthe compoktion of their treacles ; yea, and in one 
word, whatſoever land or ſea affordeth : for by your advice good it were for to abandon all theſe 
mixtures,and reduce all phyfick to plaine priſans,thin barley water, cucumber ſeeds, all fmple, or at 
the moſt to oyle and water mingled together: yea, but this plurality and diverfity of viands, doth 
by your ſaying raviſh, tranſport.and enchant our apperite, as 1t were, betides it ſelte, inſomuchasit 
hath no more maſtery of it ſeife: Ianiwermy good friend: That the ſame draweth afteritpuri- 
ty and neatneſſe ; it maketh a good Romack 3 it cauſeth a ſweet breath ; and in one word, pro- 
coreth cheerefulneſle in us, and a diſpoſition both to carte more, and to drinke better: forother- 
wile why take we not courſe braninliead of the fine flower of meale to thicken our pots? or why 
dreſſe we not and prepare * cives and golden thiſtles, as well as we do the render crops and heads 
of garden iperage ? why reje& we not this odoriferous, fragrant, and delicate wine of ours, to 
drinke ſome ſavage and hedge drinke 3 as cyder made of apples, even out of thetub which reſounds 
with theconſort and muſick of gnats and flies round about? for you will ſay ( Iam fure ) that an 
healchtull dier is nor the flying and avoiding of pleaſurealtogether 3 but rather a moderation and 
remperature of pleaſures, making uſe of that appetite which is obedientto profit: for like as Pilots 
and Maſters of ſhips have many devices and meanes to eſcape a bluſterous and violent wind whenit 
is aloft,bur when the ſame is allaied and down, there is no man able to raiſe and ſer it up againe; e- 
venſo to withſtand the appetite, and to repreſle the ſame when it doth exceed) is not ſo hard and 
difficult a matter ; bur to tir vp,toprdvoke,and corroboratethe ſame when it is loſt, and decayed 
before due time 3 or to give anedge unto it, being dull, and faint, is a maſtery indeed, and a piece 
of work(my friend, I may fay unto youJnor ſo eafily done: whereby it appeares.tharrhe nurture of 
divers viands is better than the ſimple food, and that which by reaſon is alwaies of one ſort, doth 
ſoone ſatisfie and give oneenough, by how much moreeafie it is to ſtay nature, when ſhe1st00 
ſpeedy and haſty, than to ſet her forward, being weary anddrawiagbehind : and whereas ſome hap* 
ly there be, who ſay, that repletion and fulneſſe is more to be teared and avoidedthan inanition 
and emptineſſe, ' that is not rrue ; bur rather the contrary : indeed, if repletion and ſurtet grow 
to corruption, or to ſome malady, it ishurttull ; but emprineſſe ( if ic bring and breed none other 
harme elſe ) is of it ſeiſe adverſe and contrary to nature, Let theſe reaſons therefore be _ 
as it were, diflonant and ſounding of acontrary Aring, againſt thoſe which you ( Philinu )have 
philoſophically diſcourſed : as for others of you here, that for ſaving money, ard to ſpare coſt, 
wv1tY% tick to falt and * cummin; you are ignorant for want of experience, that variety is more plet- 
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ſant, and the more delectable thatathing is the more agreeable ir isto the appetite, (providedal- 
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thacisro Wales that you ſhun exceſſe and gormandiſe) for ſurely it deaverh quickly to the body : 
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:« deſirous of it, goings as one would ſay before, and ready to meet it halfe way for to receiver, 
having the eye-fight to prepare the way: whereas contrariwiſe,that which is lothſome or nor plea- 
{ingto the appetite,floaterh and wandereth up and down in the body,and findeth no entertainment 
in tuch ſort, as Ether DATVTE TE Jecterth it quite, or if ſhe receive it, the ſame goes again(t her heart, 
and ſhe doth it for pure need,and want of other ſuſtenance:now when I ſpeak of diverſity & variety 


of viands,note thus much and remember,that I mean not theſe curious works of paſtry;theſe exqui- - 


fire fawces, tarts, and cakes, which go under the name of Aburtace, Canduli, and Caryce ; which 
arebur ſuperfluous toyes and vanities 3 for otherwiſe Plato himſelfe allowed variety of meats atthe 
able, to theſe generous and noble Gentlemen his Citizens, whom he deſcribeth in his Common- 
wealth » when he ſetteth before them, bulbs, ſcalions, olives, ſalade herbs, cheele, and all manner 
of dainties that worth would afford ;and overand above all theſe, he would not defraud nor cur 
fzatts ſhort of their junckers and banqueting diſhes at the end of all, . 


' THE SECOND QUESTION, 


What is the redſon of this opinion ſo generally received, that Muſhromes be engendered of thunder ? and 
that thoſe who lie aſleep are not thought tobe ſmitten with lightning ? | 


4 a certain ſupper, where we were in the City El, Agemachns ſet before us Muſhromes of an 
Acc bigneſſe; whereat when the company ſeemed to wonder,one who was there preſent, 
ſmiled and {a1d: Certes, thee may beicem well rhe great thunders that we have lately had within 
theſe few days; by which words he ſeemed pleaſantly co ſcoff at this vulgar opinion: That Muſh- 
romes ſhould breed of thunder, Now ſome were there, who ſaid: That thunder cauſed the earth 
ro chink and open, uſing the means of the air, as it werea wedge tocleave it, and withal, that they 
whoſeek for Muſhromes, by thoſe crevices guefle wherethey are to be found; whereupon aroſe this 
common opinion 3 Thar they were engendered of thunder, and not ſhewed thereby ; as if a man 
ſhould imagine that a ſhowre of rainbreederh ſnailes, and nor rather cauſe them to creep forth and 
be ſeenabroad, Bnt .19emachus ſeemed then in good earneſt to confirm the ſaid received opinion, 
by experience, praying the company, not to conclude by and by thata thing was incredible, becauſe 
it was ſtrange and wonderfnl: For (quoth he), there be many other efte&s of thunder, lightning, 
and other meteors, or ce:e(! Pao 2016 right admirable ; whereof it were very hard, if notalto- 
oether impoſſible, to comprehend the cauſes and the reaſons, For this ridiculous round root called 
the Bulb, which maketh us io good ſport, and is grown into a by-word, little though it be, eſca- 
peth nor bythat means from thunder, bur. becauſe ir hath a property clean contrary unto it ; like 
as the fig tree alſo,and the skin of the Sealezor Sea-calfe,ard of the beaſt Hye;a,with whoſe skinnes, 
mariners and fajlers are wonr to cloath theends of their croſſe-ſaile-yards, wherenpon they hang 
their {ailes:gacdeners alſo and good husbandmen, call thoſe ſhowers chat fall with thunder,iuda3%a, 
that is to ſay, 900d to water their grounds, and ſo they think them to be, In ſurme, it were great 
ſimplicity ard meer folly ro wonder hereat, confidering that we doe ſee before our eyes, things 
moreadmirable then this, and indeed ofall other, molt incredible; namely, out of moiſt clouds, 
hxecoflaſh,, andfrom the ſame (ſoft as they be) ſq ereat cracks and horribleclaps of thunder: 
Well, Iam (quoth he) in theſe matters ſomewhar'*alkative and full of words, becauſe I would 
ſollicite and move you to be more willing to ſeargh into the cauſe, for that I mean not todeale 
hardy otherwiſe with you: andſcemrto preſſe you every oneto lay down your part toward the pay- 
ment for theſe my. .qreat Muſhromes, Why (quoth I) Agemachus himlelfe ſeemerh in ſome tort 
to have pointed with his very finger to the reaſon hereof: for Iaſſure you, at this preſent I cannor. 
thibk of any one, moreprobable then this : namely, that together with the thunder, there fallerch 
down many timesacertain genital water, apt to-ingender: and the cauſe thereof, is heat mingled a- 
mong: tor, thatpure. light, and piercing ſubltance of the fire, being now converted into lightning, 
15-gone andpaſſed away: but the more weighty,grofle,andflatulent part remaining behind,enwrap- 
pedwithin rhe. cloud. altereth and taketh quitehe coldneſſe away, and drinketh up the moiſture, 
making it more flatuons and windy, in ſuch ſort,as by this means eſpecially, thee rains gently and 
medly enerand pierce into plants, trees,and herbs, upon which they fall, tanſing them within a 
While-o thrivein bigneſs. and infuGng within them a particular remperatureand a peculiar difference 
of-juice, As we may obſerve otherwiſe, that the dew maketh thegraſle to be berter ſealoned(as ic 
were) and fitterto content. the appetite of ſheep and other cattel: yea, and thoſe clouds upon 
Wc thatreflezion is made, which wee callthe rain-bow, fill thoſe trees and wood upon which 
Weyfall, wich.a paſſng ſweer andpleaſant odour : whereof the Prieſts of our country be nor 3gno- 
tant, but acknowledge as much. calling the ſame 1riþſceptazas if the rain-bow did reſt or ſettleup- 
them, Much more probable it is, that when theſe waters and rains together with their ventoſi- 
| Hies and heats, occaſioned by thunders and lightnings, come to pierce deep into the earth, it turn- 
ei and rolleth round, and by that means are ingendered therein ſoch like nodoſities and knobs, ſoft 


nc apt tO crumble. which we call Muſhromes : like as inour bodies there breed and ariſe certaine 


_—_— rraecg named Kirnels or Glandules, formed by occahon of IT wot not what bloody hu-. 
mors and hears | 


dothic breed, h 


withal:fora Mnſhromeſeemeth nar ro he a plant, neither withour rain & moiſture 
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aving no root at all;nox any iprou: ſpringing from itiit is wholly entire of ir ſelf round. | 


DO — — 


—————___ 
on nothing as having the conſiſtance onely of the earth which hath been a 
d.And if you thinkthusreaſonto be bur ſlender, I fay untoyon moreghacthe- 
nts which follow upon thunder and lightning, are of the like ſor; ard 
theretore it is eſpecially, that in theſe effects there is chought to bea certain divinity, Then "my 
them the Orator who was in the company: Truth it is (quoth he) that you ſay, for nor only the 
vulear ſort of imple and ignorant people are of that opinion »but ſome allo of the Philoſophers;and 
for mine own part I know as much by experience, that the lightning which of late fell upon ou 
houſe, wrought many firangeand wondertul things; forit emptied our ſellersof wine,and neyer did 
hurt voco the earthen veſſels wherein 1t was; and whereas there lay a man aſleep,it flew overhim 
yea, and flaſhed upon him, without any harm art all to his perſon, or fenging ſo much :5his 
cloathsbut having a belt or pouch, wherein were certain pieces of brafle money,it melted and defae 
ced them allſo confuledly, that a man could not know by the form or impreſſion,one from another: 
theman went thereupon toacertain Pythagorian Philoſopher, who as hap was ſojourned there,and 
demanded of him what the reajon might be thereof,and what ir did preſage ? Bur che Philoſopher 
when he had cleared and affoiled his mind of ſcrupulous fear and religion, willed him tg ponder 
and conſider of the matter apart by himſelfe, and topray unto the gods, 1 hear ſay alſo, that nor 
long ſince there was a ſouldierat Rowe who keeping the Centinel,upon one of the Temples ofthe 
City, cbanced to have a flaſh of lightning to fall very neer unto him, which did him no hurt in the 
world in his body, but onlyburne the latchets of his ſhoes: and whereas there were certaine ſmall 
boxes and cruets of filver within wooden caſes, the filver within was found all melted into amaſſe 
in the bottom, and the wood had no injury at all, but continued ill entire and ſound, But theſe 
things a man may chuſe whether he wil beleeve orno, Howbeir,this paſſerh all othermiracles, which 
we all (I ſuppoſe) do know very well: namely, thatthe dead bodies of thoſe who have been killed 
by lightning, continue above ground and putritie not: for many therebe who will neither burn noc 
enterre ſuch corſes, bur caſt a trench or bank about; and ſo let them lie as within a rampart; ſoas 
ſuch dead bodies are tobe ſeen always above ground uncorrupt: convincing Clymene in Enrypides 
of untruth, who ſpeaking of Phaethon ſaid thus: = 
Beloved mine, but ſeewhere dead he les, 
In vale below, and therewith putrifees, 
And hereupon it is (as I take it) that brimſtone takerh the namein Greek 9&9, for the reſemblance 
of that ſmell which thoſe things yeeld that have been ſmitten with lightning: which no doubthaye 
a fierry and piercingſcent : and this may bethe reaſon likewiſe in my conceit, thatdogs and fowles 
of the aire forbear to touch any dead bodies, which in this ſort are ſtricken from Heaven, Thus 
far forth have. I laid the firlit Ronefor a ground-work ofthis cauſe, as alſo of the Bay-tree: Now 
let us entreat him here to finiſh and make out thereſt, for that he is well acquainted with Muſh- 
romes, leſt haply thar befal unto us which ſometimes ro the Painter Androcydes did ; for when hee 
painted the Gulte Scy//a, heportrayed more naturally and to the life, the fiſhes all about, then any 
thing elſe beſides: whereby men judged that he ſhewed more affe&tion therein, then cunning ofhis 
art, tor that naturally he loved to feed upon good fiſhes: andeven ſoſome one might ſay: thatwe 
have diſcourſed lo much of Muſhromes, the breeding and generation whereof is ſo doubtful, as you 
ſeefor the pleaſure and delight that wetake in eating of them, Conſidering now that in theſe pounts: 
our diſcourſe ſeemed to carry ſome probability, and that every man was perſwaded well enough 
that the canle and reaſon thereof was clear: and withal my ſelfe began to ſpeak ard adviſe, thatit 
was now time as the manner was in Comedies,” to ſet up thoſe encins deviſed for to counterfeit 
thunder ſo to inferrea dilputationat the table of lightning ; to which motion all the compahycon- 
deſcended, bur paſſing over all other points, very defirous and earneſt they were to hear adiſcourſe 
as touching this one: What the reaſon might be that men aſleep be never ſmitten or blaſted with 
lightning, Now albeit, Iſaw wellenough, that 1 ſhould gaine no great praiſe, in touching 
a cauſe, whereof the reaſon was common, yet I began to ſerto it and ſaid : That the fire of light- 
ning was fine and ſubtile, as that which rook the original and beginning from a molt pure, liquid, 
and ſacred ſubſtance, which if there had been in it any moiſture, or terreſtrial groſſeneſſemin- 
gled among, theCelerity of motion is ſuch, that it would have purged and caft itforth: No- 
rhing is ſmitten wich lightning ( quoth Democritus. ) that cannot reſiſt the fire from Heaven* 
and therefore (olide bodies, as iron, brafle, filver, andgold, be corrupted andmelted therewith; 
by reaſon that they hold out, and withſtand it : contrariwiſe, ſuch as beerare, 'full of holes, pun- 
gious, ſoft, and Jaxe, lightning quickly pierceth through, and doth them no harm 3 as for example, 
cloathes, or garments, and drie wood; for ſuch as is greene will burne, becauſe the moiſure 
within maketh reſiſtance, and ſo catcheth fire withal, Itthen it berrne, that thoſe who lie aſleep 
be never ſtricken dead with thunder and lightning, ſurely wee muſt ſearch here for the cauſe, a 
nevergofarther; for the bodies of men awake, are Rronger, more firme and compad, yea, 
and able to make morereſiſtance, as having all their parts full of ſpirits, by which ruling, torminss 
and welding the natural ſenſes and holding them together, as it were, with an engine, the living 
creature becommerh ftrong, faſt, knit, and uniforme: whereas in ſleep it is flack, looſe, rate, 
unequal, ſofr, and as ir were all reſolved, by reaſon that the pores be open, for chat the \piIil 
hath forſaken and abandoned them ; which is the cauſe likewiſe that voices, odours, and favours, 
paſte throagh chem, unheard, and vn ſmelled : for why? that which ſhould refit, and in gry" 
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faffer and take impreſſion, meereth nor with thoſe obje&ts, that are preſented unto _it, and leaſt of 


all, when they pierce with Iuch ſwiitnele and fubrility, as the fire ot lightning doth 3 for thar which 
of it ſelfeisleſle firm and firong tor to retiſt offenhive things, nature doth detend, fortifie, and fur- 
niſh with remedles againſt that which oftendeth,by putting before them hard and ſolid munitions; 
bur look what things be of incomparabie force, and invincible, they leis offend and hurt that which 
yeeldeth, then chat which maketh head and reſiftance: add moreover hereunto, that they wholie 
aſleepare leſſe afraid) affrighted, or aſtonied, by occation whereof and of nothing elſe. many have 
died ; only (1 ſay) for fear ot.death, withour any harm atall done unto them: and this is the very 
cauſe that ſhepherds teach their ſheep torun and gather round together;into a troop when it thun- 
dreth, forthat they which are dilperled and ſcattered aſunder,for very feartake harm, andcaſt their 
young ones in time of thunder : yea, and an infinite number have been known to lie dead on rhe 
ground, by reaſon of thunder, without any mark or {troak, wound, icorch,or burn ſeen upon them, 
whoſe lite and ſoul for very fear hath flown out of their bodies, like a bird out of a Cage : for accor- 
ding as Eur:p des ſaith: | 

The very blaſt of ſome great thunder=clay, 

Hath many a one ſtruch ſtone dead with aflap. 
And foraſmuch as otherwiſe the ſenſe. of hearing, is of all others moſt ſubje& to ſuffer violent paſ- 
ſions and the fearfu! :rights occahoned by ſounds and noiſes, work greateſt troubles in the mind - 
againl(t ir, the privation oflenſe is a ſure bulwark and rampart to a manthar lieth aſleep ; whereas 
they who are awake, be many times killed with fear of the thing before it commeth : tor a fright 
(to ſay a truth) knitting, clohng, and compreſſing the bodyfait, giverh more ixength a great deale 
to the iroak whenit comes, for that it findeti more refiltance, 


THE THIRD QUESTION, 
Why at a wedding or bride-ſupper, men uſe to invite more gueſts, then at other times ? 


'A T thewedding of my ſon Antobalas (9 S:ſſius Senecio) onewho came from Cheronea, was 
with us to (olemnize the feaſt ; and a great number there were beſides of other honorable per- 
ſonages 3 which gave unto him occationfor to demand this queltion: What the cauſe mighr be,that 
ordinarily we invite more eneſts toſuch a marriage ſupper.then ro any other fealt ? confadering that 
even thote Law-givers who impugned molt, the ſuperfluity and riot of feaſts, have preciſely and 
expreſly ſer down the number of thole perſons, whom they would have to be biddengueſts to a 
wedding : For of the ancient Philoſophers (quoth he) rhe man thac created of this argument and 
thecauſe thereof, to wit, Hecateusof A4bdera hath written nothinginmy judgement worth'ought, 
not tothe purpoſe ; for thus he ſaith : That rhey who marry wives, bid many perions to their wed- 
ding, to the end that many may take knowledge and bear witneſle, that being free born, and of 
ſree condition, they take wives likewiſe of irte birth and condition, For the Comical Poets,clean 
contrary,mock and laugh at thoſe, who make proud & jumpruous teaſts at their mariage,ſerting our 
the lame with great pomp and magnificence,as it that wereno ſure bond nor link to be truſted un- 
to, wherewith they would ſeem to knit wediock ; like as Henarnger ſaid to one, who willed the 
bridecroomto make a Rrong rampart all abour, of Pots, Pans, and Platters ; 
When that is done on every ſia, 
What is all this to your new bride ? 
But left we might not ſeem to finde fault with others at our pleaſure, for that we have nothing, of 
our own to ſay, which is the eaſieſt matter in the world ; I ſhewed firſt and formoſt, that there was 
no occaſion of feaſting, ſo publick nor ſo much divulged and celebrated, as marriage 3": tot fIY-thiar 
we ſacrifice unto the gods, or feaſt a friendfor his farewel when heis to go along voyage, or enter- 
tain atravellerand ranger that paſſerh by our houſe, or commetrh of purpoſe to viſit us, we may do 
all withour the privity of kinsfolk and friends: bur a nuptialfealt (where the wedding-ſong and 
carol of Hymenans is chanted aloud:-where the torches are to be ſeen light burning : wherethe haur- 
boyes 28d pipes play merrily and reſound: where (as Homer ſaith). the very women and maidens 
fiand wondering attheir doors, to ſee and hear) is notoriouſly known and proclamedro the whole 
world: ioregard whereof, becauſe there is none ignorant of theſe eipouſals and feſtival ſolemnities, 
men being aſhamed to leave ort any Invite ge nerally, all rheir kinsfolk,familiar friends and acquain- 
tance, as whom in ſome ſort it doth concern, and who hare an intereſt in the thing, When we all 
bad approved this, 7heon taking inhandthe queſtion: Surely all this (quoth ke) may g0 for cur- 
raNty fort Catrieth great probability therewith : but you may add moreover (it you pleaſe) thus 
much : Thar theſe marriagefeaſis ate not only for friends, bur. alſo for kinsfolk and allies: for that 
a Whole kindred. race and generation, come to haveanother new alliance to be incorporated into 
them: andthar which more is, when two houſes in this wiſe be joined together: both he who re- 
ceived the woman.thinketh thathe ovght toentertain and feaſt the kindred and friends ofhim that 
-_ her : and he who giveth her, likewiſe taketh himſelfe bound to do as much reciprocally, by 
NI _ iriends of the receiver : whereby the feaſt and number ofthem who are biddenz 
bf ouble. Now foraſmuch as many marriagecomplements, and (to ſay atruth) the moſt parc 
manner ali, are performedat weddings by women, m— wherethe good wives be, great reaſon 


nere 1s, that of neceſſity their hugbands alſo ſhould be welcome fortheir ſakes, and ſo thereby the 
company fill doth ME | | | Of NT. UN : HE 
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THE FOURTH QUESTION. 


W/.cther the viands whichthe Sea aff ordeth, be more delicate then thoſe of the Lad? 


G 11. jſ+rarown in E:beza, where there be baths naturally of hot waters, 1s a Proper ſeat and 
place (ited by nature, for ſundry honelt plealures, beautitied with many fair houſes and lodo. 
ings, in ſach fort, as it 1* reputed the publick Hoſtelry of all Greece: and albeit there be oreat 9ame 
there, o'kurting and hawking, and wondertul plenty as well of ſowleas other venilon, yet £ the 
market no leſle ſe:1cd fromthe lea, nor their tables lefle furniſhed with dainty fiſh ; tor that indeed 
along the - oall the ſea is \ ery deep, and the water fair, nouriſhing an infinite number of excellent 
fiſhes, This rown florriſheth more inte midit of Spring, thenar any other ſeaſon of the year; for 
much con. ovrſe there is thither at rhattime, whoconverſe familiarly one with another, feaſtins 
mutually and taking the benefit of that great affluence of victuals,and abundance of all 900d chinog: 
where having nothing eiſe to do of great importance, they paſle the molt part ofthe time in deri- 
ſing and diſconriing rogerher of good letters and matters of learning: bur whenſoever Callſtra:ns 
the profeſſor of Rhetorick 15 at home, hardly may a man ſup any where elſebur at his houte z for, 
a man ſo full of conrteſie he is and hoſpitality, that there is no ſaying of him nay, Noy for thac 
willingly he vſed to bring rhole together who were learned and profeſled S.holars, his company 
was ſo munch more plealant and deleCtabie 3 for many times he would ſeem among other an.ienr 
perſons ofo.d time, to imitate Cimon, making his whole and only pleature, to fealt many in his 
houſe, and thoſe trom all parts : bur molt ot all, and in manner continually, he followed the exam- 
ple and ſteps of C-/exr, of whom It 18 Written, that he was che firlt who daily aflembled to his houſe 
a number of honourable perions, and of good mark, which aſſembly he called Prjtaninm, The 
ſpeeches ordinarily at theſe meetings.in Callſtrarzs his houſe, was ſorting welland ivitabletoſuch 
company : but one day above the relt, when the table(tood furniſhed with all manner of diſhes 
that a mans heart covid wiſh for, itminitired matter and occaſion to enquire as couching viands, 
whettiet were better. thoſe of the Land. or thoſe of the Sea 3 And when all others in manner with 
obe xicord and voice, commendedthem whith the Land did yeeld, as being of fodivers andiun- 
diy ſorts, yea, andthole innumerable; Plycrates calling Symmachus by name 3 You fx, (quoth 
he) who are (as one would ſay) a water-Animal, bred andfed within ſo many ſeas, enyironing 
round about your ſacred City Nicopo/zs,wil not you maintain and defend your tnrelar god N; prune? 
Yes that I will (quoth S3z2machas) I heartily pray and beleech you to join with me 1n this caule, 
Whom I take for mine adjoint and affittant ; con{dering that you enjoy the benefit of the ſweeteſt 
and moſt pleaſant coaſt of all the ſea, Begin we then (quoth Pohcrates) our diſcourſe with our uſu- 
al cultome and manner of ſpeech : For like as among 1o many Poets as rhere be, we give but one by 
way ofex ellency, fimply the name of Poet; to wit, Homer, torthat of all others he is the principal; 
ſo there being inthe world many dainty cares. and exquifite viands, yet uſe ofſpeech hath carriedit 
ſo, that Fiſh alone” or eſpectaily 1s named 74 oy, thatisto tay, mear, tor that indeed it is the chiefe 
and very beft : hereupon it:comes that wecall thoſe glutrons that love belly-cheer ſo well, 3loge- 
y85, and 8014445, not for that they lo e Beete fo well as Hercules did : whoas the Poet ſaith : 
Wheathat he had fed well of fleſh) 
. | D:d eat green new figs gathered freſh, | 
Neither do we name ſuch an one gix4ovzoy that is'toſay, a lover of figs, as Plato was, or qinoSelyy 
that. is to ſay, one that loveth grapes as well. like as Arce{/2us did 3 but ſub as haunt ordinarilythe 
fiſh Ralls, and have a quick err to hear the market bell, or liſten to the clo.k, that gicerh warning 
when the fiſh-market 1s open: And Demoſthenes when he objected unto Phi/ocrates: That with the 
money thar hereceived for betraying his country. he bought Whores, and Fiſhes; reproached the 
man no doubt for hisleachery and g}nttony ; andit is prerily ſaid of Cre/iphoz,, when as one of theſe 
olnttors and belly-gods, in the court or connle] honle cried out: That lie ſhonld-crack and burit 10 
the mi@ſt : No'not ſo (quoth he ) my good iriend in-any caſe, make us notabair here, fot to be de- 
voured of ſhes: and hethat made Theſe little verſes: - EEE: 
nh © Thotlivſb of capers as thy meat, 
— . When asof * Sturgeon thoy wa'ſt eat. Fo OP 
" av9120) What was his meaning think yon? or what meapeth this common word of the people, whenthey 
oe wt. ſpeak one to another. for to be merry and make good cheer: Come,” ſhall wero the (iron 64 
2con,it was {hore to day ? Ts it not as muchas it they meant; that to tup by the warerfide hadno fellow for 
tome deii- pleaſnie and d-lichr, as in truth ic hath not 3 'forſarelycheir purpoſe is nor rogo unto the ſhoretor 
cate fil, the love that t';cy have ro ſce the billows of the ſea, br the gravel'Rones ind fandscaft vp;why then? 
becauſe they would eat ſome 500d, eaſe pottage rhere, or make the'r meaies with capers? no _ 
ſooth ; for who goesthirher for thar purpoſe ?: bur it is becauſe they that dwel! 301g che bank by 
by the water {ide ate provided always of foion.ahd ſtore of good filh and the ime freſh and __ 
Moreover, ſea fiſh carrieth an higher price beyond all reaton,” then other meat that commet 0 
rhe marker: inſomuch as Cto declaming and.inveiohing openly before the pebp'e again rhe _ 
| fluity and exceſle in Rowe City, brike out irto this ſpeech. not hyperbo:icaliy'and ove rea! Fs 
therruth, bur as it was indeed - That a fiſh at Rowe was decter ſold then a fat Ox3 ior See ine 
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lctle barrel of fiſh at ſuch an high price, as an hundred Oxen would not coſt ſo much, at a ſolemne 
ſacrifice, where they $0 before Boares, Goats, and other beaſts, yeazand the Brewing of ſacred 
Meale, Cerres, the belt judge of the vertueand Rrength of medicinable drvgs and ſpices, 1s the moſt 
expert Phyticianzlikewile no man1s able ſo well tojudg of ſong and haimonical meaſures,as the belt 
and moſt experienced Mufician;and conſequently we may infer,thar the meeteſt judg as touching the 
#0odnefle and daintineſſe of meats, 1s he wholoverh them bett : for ive mult nor take to arbitrate 
>d derermin ſuch a controverſie andqueſtion as this, Pythagoras or X:nocrates ; but rather Anta- 

wa the Poet) Philoxenusthe ſon of Eryx#, and Androcydes the Painter, who being tomake a Pi- 
Qnre for to repreſent the Guife Scylla, drew even the fiſhes abour it molt emphatically with a kind 
- ofaffe&tionatemind unto them 3 and in one word, more lively and naturally chen all the reft,becauſe 
heloved fiſh ſo well, and fed upon them with ſuch conrentment, .4r2goras the Poer wasupon a 
time ip the camp of, King Antigous, who finding him very buſieall uncied and unburtoned, in 
ſeerhing of Congers 1n a pan, Came cloſe unto him, androunding him in the ear: Sirra (quoth he) 
thinkelt thou that Homer thy Maſter, when hedeſcribed che noble atts of Agamemnmn, was bukie 
;bout boilingot Congers: unto whom Am agoras turned again, and repiying 11 this wiſe preſently: 
And think you Sir (quoth be) that when Apamemnon exploited thoſe braveteats of Armes, hee 
went up and downe in his camp ſpying, peeping, and prying into every corner {o bulily as you 
doe, forto'eeif he could finde one ſeething a Conger? Thus much Pelycrates: and to con- 
clude and knit up h1s ſpeech: For mine owne part (quoth he) this I thonght good to ſay inthe 
behalfe of : ſhes, induced thereto as well by the proofe of reflimonies as cuſtome and uſual 
ee: h, | 
Nel (quoth Symmachus) will hand'e this matterſoberly, and in good earneſt, going more ſub- 
tilly and liker alogician to work, 1n this manner : For it that be counted dainty and delicate which 
ſeaſonerh meat, and g1veth it che molt plealant taſte ; we mult needs confeſle, that fimpiy tobe the 
beſt which maintainerh the appetite. and giveth an edgeto the (tomach that continuerh longelt : 
like as therefore thoſe Philoſophers ſurnamed Elpiftiques affirme: That there was nothing that 
maintained life, and held body and ſou] longer rogether then Hope, for that without hope which 
doth mitigate and allay all rravels, it is impoſſible co live ; even ſo we muſt needs grant and yeeld, 
that to keep and preſerve appetite beſt, without which all other viands be lothſome and odious: 
bur nothing ſhall you find of that property and effect, comming out of the earch 3 but ſuch athing 
the ſeaafforderh, and rhar is Salt, without which nothing to ſpeak of is ſavory, nothing tooth- 
ſome, nor to beeaten: for even our very bread is not pleaſing to our taſte, if there beno ſalt with- 
init: which is the reaſon that Nep:une and Ceres be alwayes worſhipped together in one Temple: 
In ſumme, alt is, as it were, the ſauce of ſauces, andthat which ſeaſoneth all the dainties whacſoe- 
ver And hereupon it wasthatthoſe Worthies and Demi-god Princes, who encamped before 
Troy, and made profeſhon of ipary and fimple dier, as religious voraries, and who cur off all cu- 
rious ſuperflvity and excefle, over and above neceſlary food, infomuch as they did not eat once of 
fiſh 3 notwithftanding they had a ſtanding Legier, hard vpon the fraights of Hc!:ſr2:;;, could 
not endure to be ſeredW@he table without ſalt: witneſſing thereby, thar it is the onely viand 
which cannot be rejetedworleſt out : for like as colours of neceſſity require light: even ſo al! thoſe 
lapours and jui-es within meats, have need of ſalt, to ftirup the ſen'e of taſte, and toprovoke appe- 
tte, otherwile they are bur flat, unpleaſant to the tongue, and loxthiome: for dead c:rrions (as 
Heraclitus faith) would be caſt forth, rather then dung and ordure: and what is the fleſh that wee 
eat, bur a dead thing, and part of adead carcaſle ? but whenthe ftrength ofalc is put thereto, it isin 
| Readotlife, togire agrace and commendable taſte unto ir: and this 15 the realon, that before other 
tood, wetake thole things that be ſharp and ſaltiſh, and in one word, whatſoercrdo Rand moſt of 
ſalt ;for ſuch be alletives of the appetite, which being drawn on, and enciſed as with a bait, by the 
means of theſe vantcurriers and preparatives, it commeth more freſh, and with a better edge,ready 
to ſetupon other meats » whereas if we ſhould begin with chem firlt, our ſtomach would quickly 
edoneand gone, I will yet ſay more then fo: namely, that all rhe kinds of ſalt, ſerve nor onely to 
giveagood reliſh ro our meats, but alſo draw on our drinks,and cauſe us to make aquarre] unto the 
cup.As forthat Onion whi: h Homer talketh of,and praiſerh for a ſpecial dainty ro commend drink, 
r was more meet indeed for marriners,and rowers atthe Oare then Kings and Princes: butintrurh, 
thoſemearsthar bepowdred or corned alittle with alt, for thatthey be ſavory inthe month, give 
all winesa pleaſant verdvreto pleaſe the taſte, and to go down the throat merrily : the ſame make 
any water pot»hle and delightlome, having beſides, no ſuch rank and firong ſcent, as the Onion 
kare: behind ir, That which more is, ſuch meats do rarifie other viands, and prepare them for 
cor oction and digeſtion. in ſuch ſort, as ſalt being eaten, imparteth unto the body the delight of a 
anty viand, and the mioht of an wholſomemedicine. | | 

To come now unto other meats wherewith weare furniſhed ſromtheſea: beſides, thattheyare 
paſhrg [weet) they be allo of all others moſt harmleſſe; for albeit they be of a, fleſhly ſubſtance, 
Jet they lie not heavy upon the Romach, they beeafily concoRted.and ſoon paſſe downward: wit- 
neſſe hereof onr Ze here, yea, and beleeve me Crato, who ſo ſoon as men be ſick, or ill at eaſe, 

orc all otherdire&ione, berake them to fiſh dier, Furthermore. ir ſoundeth to 000d reaſon, 
thatthe ſea breedeth and feedeth for us, living creatures. more wholiome then any others, byhow 
muchthey be morgexerciied,conſidering that the very air which it doth breath & ſend forth, forthe 
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riry and ſimplicity:thereof is moſt agreeable unto us, Well ſaid of you (quoth Lamprias ; 
ms = x. ; howhel, ſomewhat I will add more out of my Philoſophical learning : ”; —_ 
farher (remember) was wont ordinarily to ſay of the Jews by way ot mockery, that they abſtzined 
from the eating of that fleſh, which of all others deſexyedmoſt juftly to becaten;3 eyenſo may ye 
ſay, that man hath nor ſo great right and reaſon to feed upon any viands whatſoever, as thoſethar 
comeout of the ſea : for, ſay that there wereno other communion and fellowſhip berween us and 
theſe land-creatures: yet at leaſtwiſe, thus much rhereis, that many of them eat of the ſame food 
with us, draw inthe ſame aire, waſh and drink as we do, yea,and otherwhues we ate abaſhed,and 
rake pity of them, when we kill them for ourfood, making a lamentable cry as they do: andfor 
that we havemade ſome of them familiar unto us,inſomuch as they can do many things anſwerzhle 
ro the education which they had ; whereas the fiſhes in the ſea and rivers, are altogether firar- 
oers unto us, as being bred, nouriſhed and |ivingin another word: no voice of theirs, no aſpe& of 
Countenance, nor ſervice at all which either they have done or cando for us, can exempt themor 
crave metcy at our hands, for to have their lives ſaved, For what uſe ſhould we make of thoſecrez- 
tnres which we cannot keep alive with us? or what charitable affe&ion can we bear toward them, 
the place where welive, is to them no leſſe then hell: forno ſooner come they into it, but dead 
they are immedaately. 

THE FIFTH QUESTION, 


Whether it is upon any reverent orreligious opinionof Swine, that the Jews abſtainfromtheir fiſh, or bes 


cauſe they deteſt and abhor them ? 


Af theſe ſpeeches thus paſſed, ſome there were, who prepared and addreſſed themſelves to 
diipure in oppoſition againſt that which had been ſaid: but Calliftretus breaking off and pur- 

ting by all further diſputation of this argument: What think you (quoth he) ofthar by-ipeech, 
diicharged againſt the Jews by Lamprias 3 namely, that they forbear toeat of that fleſh whichde- 
ſerveth moſt juſtly of all others to be eaten? For my part (quoth Pelycrates) I think it paſſing well 
ſpoken : but this more and beſides, troublerh my head, and maketh me doubr,whether this nation, 
upon any honour or reverent regard of Swine,or for meer abomination and hatred of the beaſt doth 
abtain from their fleſh ? as for that which themſelves alledge, it reſembleth Fables and deviſed 
rales : unlefſe haply they have ſome other ſerious and ſecret reaſons, which they are loth todeli- 
ver before the face of the world, To ſay what Ithink (quoth Cal:;ftratus) Iam verily perſwaded, 
that the Swine is in ſome honour among them: for admit that it be a fou] and ilfavonred beaſt, 
what then ? that it be filthy beſides, what ofthat ? I cannot ſee that it is more ug]y in ſhape to ſee 
to, or more untoward of nature to be endured, then the Bertil, the Crocodile, or the Car: which 
notwithſtanding, the Egyptian Prieſts do honourand reverence as moſt holy creatures, ſome inone 
place and ſome in others : and as for the Hog, itis ſaid, they regard and honourit by way of thank(- 
oiving) as grateful perions, acknowledging a benefit received from that beaſt, in that it ſheweth 
chem the manner how totill and ear the ground, breaking up the earth, {ging and rooting (25 be 
doth) into it with his ſnout : and withal, what ſay you to this, that he haM ſhewed themaking of 2 
mane 6 which ſome think, thereupon rook the name vy4s, as derived of the word vg, thatisto 
ay, a Swine And verily, the Egyptians at this day, ſuch asinhabir the low-countrey and theflatsa- 

long the river Nilus, have no need of other plow then the Swines ſnout : for when the riverisre- 
turned again within his bank; after he hath watered the plains and champion field ſufficiently, the 
peaſants of the country do more bur follow preſently each theirſeed, and put in alltheir Hogs after 


- 1t, who partly trampling withtheir feer,and in part turning np the ſoft earth with their noſes,cover 


the ſeeds which the husbandmen have ca(t upon the ground, No marvel therefore, if there be ſome 
nations, who in this reſpe& forbear to ear Swines fleſh, conſidering there be other beaſts, who tor 
as ſmall matters as theſe, yea, and ſome that be meer ridiculous andto be laughed at, havehadright 
great honours done unto them, by barbarous nations : for it is ſaid, that the Egyptians make a god 
of the ſilly blind Mouſe Mygale: and why ſo? becauſe darkneſle was before light, and is of greater ' 
antiquity : alſo they have anopinigqn, that this creature 1s ingendered of Mice in the fifth genera- 
tion, or at the fifth time that they breed, and that in the very change ofthe Moon allo, that the 
Liver of it doth decreaſe, as theMoon is inthe wane, and doth decay with her light. : 
Moreover, they conſecrate the Lyon unto the Sun, for rhat itis the only four-tooted beaſt having 
crooked claws, which bringeth forth whelps that can ſee: alſo, for that the Lion is very waketul, 
and ſleepeth paſſing little, and whiles he fleepeth, hiseyes do ſhine again, Moreover, they ſer Li- 
ons heads gaping for the ſpouts of theirfountains, becauſe (forſooth) the river Nilus bringeth new 
waters into their fields. and corn grounds, when the Sun paſſerh thorow the ſign Leo inthe Zodi- 
ack : and asfor the black Stork /bzs, which they likewiſe honour, they ſay, that whenit is firſt hat- 
ched. ſhe weigheth rwo drams, that is roſay, juſt as much as the hea. of a young infant newly 
borndoth poiſe; alfo that of the two legs and thebill retched forth one from the other, and reſt- 
ing upon the ground, is made the true proportion of triangle with three equal ſides: And why 
ſhould the Egyprians be blamed and condemned for ſogreat folly and abſurdity, ſeeing chat by re- 
port, the very Pythagoreans themſelves adored and worſhipped a white Cock ; and among other 


ſeafiſhes they abſtained from the Barble andthe nertle fiſh 3 conſidering alſo thar the Magicians 
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who were of the {ect of Zoro ſtres, honored above all living creatures upon the earth the Urchin 
or Hedghock, but hated water-Mice; ſaying: That he ſhould do belt ſervice, and moſt acceptable 
co the gods, yea, and be right bleſſed and happy himſelfe, who could kill the greateſt number of 
chem, ; 
This giveth me occaſion to think, that itthe Jews had held Swine hateſul, and abominable 
- creatures, they would have killed them, like as the Magicians did the ſaid Mice ; whereas contrari- 
wiſe they are as well torbiddento kill them, as to eat them : and peradventure there is good reaſon, 
that as they honour the Afle, for that ſometimein a great droughthe ſhewed them a place where- 
in wasa fountain of water ; even ſo they reveren.e the Swine, for tea. hing them how to ſow and 
cill theground, And verily ſome man haply might ſay, tizat this people abltaineth likewiſe frum ea- 
tingthe Hare, hating and abhorring the ſame,as an impure and un. lean beali:]tis not without ſome 
caute (quoth Lamprias, taking the word out of his mouth) that they forbeat eating of the Hare, 
forthe reſemblance that it hath ro the Ae, whom they myliicaily do worſhip for the colour of 
them both is all one.; the ears be long and big withal 3 theireyesgreat and {hining; in which re- 
ſpeQs there is a marvellous fimilitnde between them, in ſuch ſort, thar ofa great and ſmall beaſt, 
there is not to be found ſuch a reſemblance again in any other : unleſſe peradrenture among other 
Gmilitudes, they imitate herein the Egyptians, who eſteem the (wiltnefle of the beaft divine, yea, 
and theexquiſite perfe&ion of ſome natvral {enſes, admirable: forthe eyes of Hares be ſo vigorous 
and indefatigable, that they will fleep open eyed, and their hearing ſo quick, that the Egytians ha- 
ving them in iuch admicationtheretore, when they would 6gnihe in their Hieroglyphick Chara- 
Qers perfe& hearing, do paint and ponttray Hares : as for Swinesfleſh, the Jews have in great abo- 
mination, for that barbarous nations do of all other diteaſes abhor Saint Maznus evil, or the white 
leprofie moſt, as well for that they ſuppoſe, that theſe maiadies may be engendered, by feeding vp- 
on their fleſh, as alſo becauſe, look what perſon they do afſail, them they do eat and conſume in the 
end; and this we do ſee ordinarily, that a Swine ynder his belly is full of a kind of leaprotie, and 
covered all over with a white ſcurf, called P/or:; which infe&ion ſeemeth to proceed from ſome 
evilhabir, and inward corruption within the body, bewraying it ſelfe in the onthide of cheskin 3 to 
fay nothing of the filchineſfle of this beaſt, both 1p feedingand otherwiſe, which mult needs impart 
ſome evil quality to the fleſh 3 for there 1s nor another beaſt again, that taketh ſuch pleaſure in dure 
and ordure, loving to wallow and welter in the moſt miry and ſtinking places that be, as itdoth ; 
unlefſe chey be 1nch as breed and be nouriſhed inthoſe places: furchermore, it is ſaid. that the fight 
of their eyes is ſo bent and fixed downward.that they can ſee nothing on high,no,nor onceſo much 
as look upto the skie, unleſle they be caft on their backs with their feet upward ; ſo thatthe balls 
of their eyes by this means be turned quite contrary to the courie of nature : and verily this beaſt 
howſoever otherwiſe ordinarily it be givento cry and grunt exceeding muchyyer it the feet be turned 
upward (as is before ſaid) it will be Glent and till ; fo much aſtonied and amazed ir is to ſee the face 
of Heaven, which ir is not wont to do, and ſo for fear of fome greater harm, it is thought thatit gi- 
reth over cryivg : Now it we may come in,with Poetical fables ro make up onr ditcourſe, it is ſaid, 
that fair Adozis was killed by a wild bore : and Adonis is thought to be no other then Bacchas him- 
ſelfe; which opinion may be confirmed by many ceremonial rites, in ſacrificing both ro the one 
and the other, which are the very ſame: although ſome hold that Adonw was the minion whom 
Bacchusloved, as appeareth by Pbanocles the Poet, a man wellſeen in loye-matters,in theſe verſes: 
Bacchus who took, ſo great delight 
The hills a:d forreſts for to range: 
Of fair Adonis had once a fight, 
Ana him to raviſh made it ot ſtrange, | 
S1mmechu marrelling at this laſt ſpeech ofhis above the ret: How now (quoth he) will you 
Lamprias indeed inert and tranlcribethe tutelar god of your country : 
Bacchus 1 man ſurramed Eviusz 
Who women doth to rage incite : 
And in ſ:ch ſervice furious, 
And frantich worſhi p takes delight, 
among the ſecret ceremonies of the Hebrews > Or do you not think there 1s ſome reaſonthar hee 
1s the very ſame god whom they love, Then Meragenes: Let Lamprias alone (quorh he) as for my 
ſelſe who am an Athenian, 1 anſwer and ſay unto you afſuredly, that he and Bacchxs are both one: 
burthe moſt part ot the arouments and conjeQtures which prove it, may not be uttered and taught, *$ce the 
but vnto thoſe who are profefſed in the abſolute religion and confraternity trieterical, of Bacchus tg" *_ 
In ovr country * howbeir, that which we are not forbidden to ſpeak among friends, and namely at theſe pagans: 
the Table. amid ovr cups, and when we take pleaſure in the gifts and benefits of rhis god (if it plea- _ 5g 
ſerh the company) ready 1 am to deliver : and when they all willed and zequeſted him ſoro doe: light our of 
Firſt and formoſi / quorh he)the ſeaſon and whole manner of their principal and greatel: feaſt,is al- ae. done tl 
together proper and convenient unto Bacchws; for that which they call their faſt. rhey celebrate in giltio dark 
al kid — and hear of vintoge, at what rime as they bring tables abroad, and furniſh chem with eq 
ny _ mn : they fir under renrs or hoorhs which are made principally of vine branches and wings only 
oy yn t. twiſted. and interlaced one within another ; andrtheevenor day beforeit, they call Inumine | 
0: Tabernacles or Pavilions: within a few days after, they celebrate another feaſt, and = ning. 
| ame 
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ſame is not under a figure, and on bur openly mw directly - — ons hg pra gs ia Rn : 
| 1 named Cradephoria, of carrying DCNES, | 

third ſolemnity yer amoyg them, nam g 

bearing OR dicht with ivy, and in that gzanner enter they into _— na ny woes Ley 
do within we know not : howbeit very probable it is, that they perform goreks ere clanigs 
or Rites in the honour of Bacchxs3 for they uſelittle Trumpets to 1nvocare UP | - : 80 > ch ag 
the Aroives have in their Bacchanale tolemmity 3 then come others playing upou Harps and 
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* Bacchus, or rather of Ev:us: It ſeemeth alſo to me, that their feaſts ot Sabbaths 1s not aitoverner 
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_ bh Bacchus; for there be many places yer in Greece evenar this day, Where they cal 
Is Peres, by the name of Sabb:: ne &. in thor Bacchanales and ceremonual ſports, eftioons 
reiterate theſe voices, Evoi and Sab40i, as appearerh inthe Oration ofthe CroWn WRICH Demeſthes 
nes made againſt eAſchines 3 a8 allo inche Poet Meninder,And this name, Sabbar, ita man ſhoud 
ſay, it was impoſed upon this tealt of a%Eno1s, that is to lay, ofthe inordinate motion and turbulent 
agitation of the Prielts of Bacchas, it were noraltogether ablurd and withour reaſon: for eventhey 
themſelves teltifie noleſſe : for they ſolemnizeand honor the Sabbar with mutual fealting and in- 
vitin> one another todrink wine, untilthey be overſeen therewith, unlefle ſome great occahondoe 
occur that hindereth them 3 and even then, they think yer that they mult needs rafte lirong wine, 
Howbeit ſome man may haply ſay,rhat theſe arguments be bur bare conjectures and pretumprions, 
that carry with them ſomelictle probability : bur verily, that whichis done among them, is aforci- 
ble and neceſſaryproof, Firit and formoſt; their high Prieft ſhewing himlelfe abroad, and going be- 
fore with a Mitre upon his head, at theſe fealts, argueth no lefle: whoallo is clad inavelture of 
of Stags skin, wrovght richly with Gold: arrayed betide in along robe, down to his ſeet, and wea- 
ring buskins:beſides there be many little bells pendant round abour the border and skirt of hisrobe, 
which gingle and ring as he goeth, like as alſo among us : this manner of relounding they uſeltillin 
their ſacrifices,and they ſurname the Nurſes of their god, Chalcodryra: and beſides,there is aThryſe 
or Javelot with tab ours to be ſeen expreſly printed aloft, againſt the walls of their remple :all which 
ceremonies certainly can agree toNo other god), but unto Bacchus, 

Moreover. in none of all their oblationsdp they offer honey, for that they rhinkit marreth and 
corrupteth wine when it is mingled with it: and yet this was the liquor which they uſedin old 
time, to ſerve God withal in their libaments: and whereof they drankuncil they weredrunk,before 
that the Vinetree was known: andeven at this day, thoſe barbarous nations, who drink no ine, 
uſe a certain drink made of Honey, correcting the exceeding ſweetneſle thereof with certaintartand 
auſtere roors reſembling (in ſomeſort) the verdure of wine: theſe oblations the Greeks preſent un- 
ro their gods, and thoſe they call Nephalia and Meleſponda, as one would ſay, Sober and confefted 
with honey : for that Honey hath a natural property adverſe and contrary unto Wine, To conclude, 
that this is the ſame Gd which they worſhip, a man may colle&by this one argument, which is of 
no ſmall force: namely, ri;at among many puniſhments which they have, this 1s the moſt ſhameful 
and ignominious, when they are torbidden to drink wine:who are puniſhed even ſo long asit plea- 
ſeth him roſer down, who is the judge, and hath power to impoſethe penalty : and thoſewho are 
chuspuniſhed, , * *, * | 


The end of this d ſcourſe is wanting, as alſo the diſcuſſing and deciding of the other frue queſtions propuſed 
in the forefront of this fourth book, 


The Fifth Book 
Of Sympoſeaques, or T able-Quefions. 


The: Contents, or Summary. 


I, \ 7 V Hercfore we willingly hear and ſee them who counterfeit thoſe that be either angry or ſorrow- 
full; but ſuch as be wroth or heavy indeed, we love not either to hear or ſee? 
2, That there was an ancient game of prize, performed um Poetry, 


Z miTVs, 3, Whythe * Pitch tree is conſecrated to Neptune ard Bacchus 3 alſo that inthe beginning, men uſed 


to crown with branches of the ſaidtree, thoſe who wonthe prize at Iſthmick ſolemnity of ſacred games: 
afterwards, with agarlandof * Smallach: and now again, they begin to take upthe crowning of thens 
with Pitch trees 

4. What is the meaning of theſe words in Homer, Sogjrieyv 3 niewes, 

5s Of thoſe that invite many to ſupper. | 

6, What 5 the cauſe of {tting peat and with ſtraight room at the beginning of ſupper, but at large aftere 
ward, towa-dthe end, : 

7. Of thoſe who are ſaid toeye-bite, or to bewitch? 

S, What ts the reaſon that the Poet called an Apple tree, dy1aixagno : and why Empedocles named 
Apples, vingaua, h ; 


9, What 


DEIEEN | END 
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9. What is he reaſon, that a Fig tree being it ſelfe in taſte moſt ſharp and biting, bringeth forth a femit 
exceeding ſweet, _ OTE 

10,WWho are they that are ſaidinthe common proverb to be af ane x; wwuor, 


The Fifth Book 
Of Sympoſraques, or Table- Queſtions. 


The Protme, 


Hat your opinion 1s at this preſent (O Seſſius Sinccio) as touching the pleaſures of 
the ſoul and body, I wotnor; | 
For that now many a mountain high, 
| Andſhady forreſt ſtand between 3 : 
The roaring ſeas kewiſe do lie, 
So as to part us, bars they been, 

for you ſeemed not greatly, long agoe, to approve and allow their ſentence, who ho!d : Thatthere 
is nothing properly and particularly delighriome, nothing ar all that irdefirech, or joyeth in, of it 

____ ſelfebutthar it liveth only according to the iite otthe body,laughing(as it were Jand iporting with 
it inthe pleaſantaffeRtions thereof 3 and contrariwiſe,mourning at the heavy paſſions atflitting it : as 
if theoule were no other thing, but a very matter apr to take the impreſhon of ſundry forms, ora 
mirror toreceivethe images and reſemblances of thoſe objects which arc pre ented unto the fleſh 
and body: foras by mny reaſons, a man may eahily refure the blind and iiiheral falhty of this opi- 
nion 3 ſo by this eipe- tally, that after the table 1s taken away, and ſupper done, men of learning and 
knowledge incontinently fall into diicourſe and deviſe together (as it were) ata bnquer, delight- 
ing and iola. ing one another with pleaſant talk, wherein the body harh'no pat ar all, unlefle it be 
very little and afar of: which experience beareth witneſle, thar this is the proviſion ot dainty cates, 
and delicate pleaſures laid up pe-viia-lyforche ſoul; and thar theſe be the on'y delights indeed of the 
minde, wherers.thoie other be but baſtards and Rrangers infeted with the io.1ety of the body: 
like as therefore nnrſes while: they g1ve paps and patfades untotheir lictle babes, have ſome imall 
pleaſure inſeeding them. by taliing the ſame in their own mouths before ; bur after they have filled 
their infants beiiies, and brought them aſleep; ſo as rhey cry no more, then they go themſelves to 
their own refection, meet forthem, they eat and drink and make good cheer; eren (> theſoul doth 
participate with the defires and appetites ofthe body, in manner of a nurſe attending upon it.ſerving 
it, and raming her ſelfe in ſome ſort ro do ir pleaſure, and ſatisfie rhe neceſſities thereof: bur atter 
thatthe body 15 ſnffi. tent y ſerved, layed arrelt and repoſe. then being delivered of her obſequious 
fervice and bufinefle about the body, ſhe beraketh her ſelfe from rhenceforward unto her own plea- 
ſures and delights : making her repalt, and takins herſolace in fiſcourtes of learning, in good letters, 
inſciences and þift ories, and in ſecking to heat ſomewhat, and know more {lill of that which is (in- 
oular, What ſhould man ſay any more of this? conſidering and ſeeing as he doth, that evenhate 
mechanical and unlertered felloys , after tupper, ordinarily withdraw their minds, and employ 
the ſame upon other pleaſures and recreations, far removed from the body, propoſ.ng dark riddles, 
etigmarical queſtions, and intricatepropofitions of names compriſed under notes of .<rtaine num- 
bers, hardly to be aſſoiled-cr gueſſed ar? and afterall this, come in banquets, which make way un- 
IH Payers, jelters, counterfeit pleaſants, givingroom to Menirnd:r, and the aftors ofhis Comedies? 
all which ports and paſt mes are notdeviſed forto eaſe and take away any pain of the body, ne yet 
to Frocmee ſomegentle m:,tion 2nd kind contentment in the fieſh ; but only for that the ſpeculative 
and lvdions part ofthe mind, which'naturally is in every one of us, doth demand and call tor ſome 
parti-ularpleafure and recreation ofher own, when we are once dif. harged of the bullinefle and of- 
fices whereabout we are employed for the body. 


THE, FIRST QUESTION, . 


What zs the cauſe that willingly we hear and ſee thoſe wha counterf. it them that be angry, or ſorrowful 5 
but love act to hear or ſee the parties themſelves ia thoſe paſſizas? 


\ Finch matiersthere paſſed many diſcourſes, when you were preſent with us at Athens,at what 

meas theromedian Actor Straro floutiſhed 3 for he was thenin {o grear name and repurati- 
On: that.there was no talk buc ofhim.' But:one time:above the re(+.. we were invitÞd and fealied by 
Bo64uc theEpicu;ean, and withus thete ſupped many more ofc2t fect : now after ſopper. the freſh 
teinembranceatthe Comedy which we had fecn ated; gave 0:cahgn, vnto. vs; being findents and 
lovers of ear ning,” rq fall into a:diſconrſ and queſtion abgur the caute- why we cannn2y abide bur 
aevreatly diſcontented, ro hear the voices of thoſe whoare angry lorrowfal .timorous: ; or:at- 
itighred 2. and comteariwiſe, what the reaſonis,.that they who countertert theſe paſſions. and re+ 
pretent their words; their geſtnres and behaviour,do much delight and pleaie us? | And verily, all.in 


manner 
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manner there in place, opened the ſame;and were in oneſong 3 for they gave this reaſon ang aid: 
Inaſmuch as he who counterfeitetk thole paſtimes, 1s berter then he who ſuffererh them indeeg . 
and in regard that he who 1s not affected himſelte, excelleth the other : we knowing ſo much,rake 
leaſure and are delighted : but I, a.beir, thar I ſer foor (as menſay) in the dance of another, ſaid 
thus much: That we being naturally framed for to diſcourſe by reaſon,and to love things thar (ayour 
of wit. and beartificially done, affect and elteem thoſe who have adexterity therein, if a thino luc- 
ceedaccordingly : tor like as the Bee delighting in ſweetneſle,flyeth from flower to flower, ſeek; 
bukly where ſhe may find any matter that will afford ſubſtance or honey: even ſo a man by nature 
ingenious, Rudious allo of arrs, andelegancy, is wont tocheriſh, love, and embrace every agig 
and work; where he knoweth there was wit and underſtanding employed in the finiſhing of je: ;; 
then onecome and preſent unto a young child, a little loafof bread indeed, and withal tender unto 
him a pretty puppy or bulkin, or heighfermade of paſte or dough 3 you ſhall ſee thar he will mn tz. 
ther to theſe counterfeit devices thento the other: and evenſo it is alſo in other things; for ifone 
ofter him a piece offilver in the maſſe nnwrought ; and another tenderunto him a lirtlebeaR, or 2 
cup made of ſilver, he will much ſooner make choice of that which he ſeeth to have ſome artificia] 
workmanſhip joined with it, andro favour of witandcunning: and therefore it is, that children ar 
this age take more delight, both to hear ſuch covert ſpeeches as ſhew one thing and mean another: 
asalſo thoſe playes and paſtimes which have ſome witry matters contrived, orambiguous difficyl. 
cies interlaced therein: forthat which is ſmoothly poliſhed and curiouſly wrought, draweth and al. 
lureth unco itmans nature of the own accord, as being proper unto it, and famuliar, although ic bee 
not taught toembrace it, Foraſmuchas therefore, he who is angry or grieved in goodearneſt, 
ſheweth nothing elſe but common and ordinary paſſions: but in repreſenting and counterfeiting of 
the ſame, there 1s a certain dexterity and ſubrilty of wit to be ſeen, eſpecially if it ſpeed wellandrake 
effe&: therefore we delight to behold the one, and are diſpleaſed to ſee the other. For the proof 
hereof, mark how we are affected, ſemblablyinother obje&s, ſhews, and fights, preſented unto us: 
for with griefe and ſorrow of heart we look upon thoſe who are either dying or lie grievouſly fick 
contrariwiſe, with joy we behold, yea, and admire either PhiloFtetes painted ina table: or Queen 
Focaſta portrayedin brafſe : upon whoſe viſage it is ſaid, that the workman tempered a little ſilver 
with the braſle, to the end that this mixture of mettals rogerher, might repreſent naturally, and ro 
the life indeed, theface andcolour of one ready to faint, and yeeld up theghoſt: And this (quoth I)* 
my maſters, (toyou I ſpeak who are Epicurears) 1s an evident argument on the Cyrenaiques fide 
againſt you: to prove that in paſtimes and ſports, preſented ro the eye and the eare, the pleaſure 
conſiſteth nor in ſeeing or hearing,bur in the underſtanding :for an odious and unpleaſancthingitis, 
to heara a Hen keep acreaking or cackling, anda Crow untowardly and untunably crying, and yet 
he that can well and naturally counterfeir either the cackling of an Hen, or the crying of the Crow, 
pleaſethand contenteth us wonderfull well: ſemblably, to look upon thoſe who are in Prifick or 
Conſumption, is bur a loveleſſe fight : and yet we joy and take delight to ſee the piftures or images 
of ſuch perſons: for that our underſtanding is pleaſed and contented with the imitation and reſem= 
blance of them, as a thing proper and peculiar unto it: for otherwiſe, what joy and contentment 
have men; or what outward occaſion havethey ſomnch to admire and wonder at Parmenons Sow? 
inſomuch as it is grown to be acommon by-word: This Parmenon was by report, one that coun- 
terfeited paſſing well, the grunting of an Hog : for which his fingular grace and gift therein, his con- 
currents upon an envious humour, would needs aflay to doe as much in deſpight of him: bur men 
being already foreſtalled with aprejudicate opinion of him, would ſay thus: Well done;but nothing 
to ParmenonsHog: and therefore, one ofthem having gottena little Porket indeed under his am, 


| made itfor to ſqueakand cry; but the people heating the noiſe of a ſwine indeed : All this (ſay they) 


is nothing to Parmenous Hog ; whereupon the party let the ſaid live hog run among them all, forto 
convince them of their corrupt judgement, carried away with an opinion, and not grounded upon 
truth and reaſon, Whereby it appeareth evidently, that one and the ſame motion of the ſenſe, oth 
nor affe& the mind alike, when there 15 not an opinion, that the afiion was performed wittily and 
with artificial dexterity, | | 


THE SECOND QUESTION, 
T hat there was in old time a game of prize for Poets, 


A T the ſolemnity of the Pythick games, there was ſomequeſtion and talk upon atime, abontthe 
A cutting off, and putting down of certain playes and paſtimes,foiſted in,to the others that Were 
ancient and ofthe fir{t inſtitution: for whereas atthe firſt, there were burthree only that playe 

their prizes ; to wit, the Pythian player of flute or pipe, the harper, and the finger to the hat? 7 4 
ter they had once admitted the ar ofthe tragedies, no ſooner was this gate (as one wouid _—_ 
open, but they werenot able to reſiſt and keep ont an infinitenumber of other playes and (ports. at 
ruſhed andthruſt chemſelves in after him: by occaſion whereof, there was much variety and 2 _ 
nent concourſe at this ſolemnity, which I muſt needs ſay, was no unpleaſant fightto behold : Pi 
rely it retained nor the ancient gravity and dignity beſeeming the Muſes indeed: tos by OY 
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means, the Judges and Umpires were much troubled ; beſides there grew many quarrelsand enmi- 
cies, which could not otherwiſe be:for wherethere areſo many contending tor the prize, there 
cannot chuſe bur be a number of male-contents, thar miſſed the garland, But among all others, ir 
was thought good by the judges, to remove and baniſh from the ſolemnity, a yumber of thoſe 
who penned Orations,and all the ſort ot Poets thar came thitherto verſifie for the beſt gamezwhich 
they did not (1 afſure you) for any hatred unto learning and good letters, but for that they who 
prelent chemſelvesro t eſe learned combars, be ordinarl.y the molt notable perſons of all others ; 
the judges beforeſaid, reverencedthem, and in ſome lort, pitied their caſe,efteeming them all wor- 
thy men, and well deſerving of good letters, howbeir. nor ableall to gainthe victory, Wethere- 
fore, being at this counci},laboured to dehort thoſe who wentabout to change and alter ſerled cu- 
tomes, and who blamed in any of theſe ſacred games, multiplicity and variety, as if they found 
fault with many firings 1n an intirument; or a conſort of voices in vocal mufick, Now, in ſupper 
timewhen we were in Petreus his houſe, who was the pretidert and governonr of the ſaid ſolem- 
pity, and courteouſly had invited us, the quelizon was revived and ſet onfoot a freſh;and we took 
upon us to defend the cauſe of the Muſes,ſhewing,that Poetry was no modern pro'eſſieon, nor en- 
tred but lately among the combats of ſacredgames, bur that of ancient time it had won the vi&to- 
ry, and gainedthe Crown, There were in the company, ſome who thought by theſe words of 
mine, that I meant to alledge old teſiimonies, and to : ite (tale and trivial examples for proofe of 
the cauſe ; to wit, the funerals of Oeolycus the Theflalian, and of Amphidamasthe Chalcidian, at 
which, Homer and Heficdus made verſes one againtt anorher tor the victory, as ſtories make men- 
tion: bur caſting by and reje&ing all theſe evidences ſo much toſſed and divulged already by Gram- 
marians; and namely, the tuneral obſequies and honours doneto Patroclus ih Homer, where they 
read not 1oyas , (hat I5to lay, Lancers of Darts, bur enyuoray. thatis to {ay, makers of Orations and 
eloquent Orators, asif Achilles had propoſed rewards and prizes for Oratjons ; lea virg (1 ſay) theſe 
matters, 1 affirmed: That when Ac-ſts celebrated the funerals for his Father P-1ias, he exhibit- 
eda combar of Poets for the belt game, wherein $:b//4 went away with the victory, Hereat many 
ſtood up, and oppoſed themlelves againſt me, demanding a real caution at my hands for to make 
000d that which I had averred,for that it ſeemed unto them a very ſtrange narration and incredible: 
bur as good hap was, I called to remembrance, that I had read ſo much in the Chronicle of Lybia, 
compiled by Aceſander, where the ſtory 1s put down: And this book(quorh I) is nor in every mans 
hard coread;howbeit, I think verily, that the moſt of you have been careful ro peruſe thoſe records 
which Polemon the Athenian, a diligent writer and a learned Antiquary, who hath not been idle 
 andſleepy in ſeeking out the antiquities and fingularities of Greece, hath ſer down in writing, as 

concerning the treainres of the City D-/phos : tor there you ſhall find written, thar in the trea{ury 
of the Sicyonians, there was a golden book; given and dedicated by Ariffomache the Poetrefle of 
Erythrea, after ſhe had obrained the yictory, and gotten the garland at the ſolemnity of the I&h- 
mick games: Neither have you any reaſon (quoth I) to eſteem O!y»pia, and the games thereof, 
with ſuch admiration above thereſt, as if it were another faral deſtiny immutable, and which can- 
not vechanged nor admicalteration inthe playes there exhibited: as for the Pythian {olemnity, 
three orfour extraordinary games it had, reſpe&ive unto good letters and the Muſes, adjoined and 
admitted to the reft: the Gymnickexerciſes and combats performed by men naked, as they were 
at fir{t ordained, {o they continued for themoſt part (till, and hold on ar this day;bur atrhe Olym- 
pian games,all ave only running In the race, were taken up afterwards, and counted as acceſlories: 
likewiſe, there have been many of them which at firlt were inſtituted, fince put down and aboiiſh- 
ed ; namely, zda7y, that isto ſay, an exerciſe and feat of aQivity, when. the concurrent mounted 
- enhorſeback, inthe midſt of his courſe leapeth down to the ground, rakerh his horie by rhe bridle, 
and runneth onfoot with him a full gallop : as alfo another, called 47Lun, which was a coutſe with 
achariot drawn by two mules : moreover, there istaken away now, the Coronet ordained for 
children that atchieved the viory in Pertathlys, that is ro ſay, five (everal feats : to be ſhort,much 
inmoyation, change and altering there hath been in this feſtival ſolemniry, from rhe firlt inſtitution; 
but I fear me, that you will call vpon me again for new pledges and canrions, toprove and juſttfie 
my words, if I ſhould ſay. rhat in old time at Piſe, there were combats of ſword-fencers, fighting at 
the ſharp to the utterance, man to man, where they that were vanquiſhed or yeelded themſelves 

ed for it 3 and if my memory failed me that I could nor bring our mine anthor. and name him un- 
© you;l doubt, you would laugh and make a game of mee, as if I had overdrunk my ſelte, and raken 
one Cup to many, 


THE THIRD QUESTION, 


Phat'is the canſe that the Pitch tree is held conſecra:ed unto Neptune ad Bacchus : and that in 7 e be- 
ginnng the vittors at the Iſthmias games were crowned with a garland of Pine tree branches, but af - 
terwards with a chaplet of ſmallage or parſley, and now of late, with the foreſaid Pitch tree ? 


$ mg was aqueſtion propounded upon atime : Whythe manner was ro crown? thoſe with 
Fee Pe orPitch rree branches. who gained the prizeat the Ithmick games? For ſoit was, that 
210g the ſaid feſtival folemniry, Lucanins the High Prieſt made a ſupper at Corinth, at his own 


* miTUC. 
Some take if 
for the pine: 
and in tru |: 
the word 


miTUs 
agrecth to 
both :neirher 
martereth i, 
if all this be 
anderſtoo4 0: 
the pire- 


houſe, 
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houſe, and feaſted us: where Praxiteles the Geometrician,a great diſcourier,told us a Poeticy] tale 
and namely ; that the body of Meticerta was found caſt up,and driven upon the body of a Pinztree. 
by the ſea ata full tide; for that there was a place not far trom Megaraznamed Cales Dromos, thyis 
to ſay, the race ofthe fair Lady ; whereas the Megarians do report, that Dame 1s Cattying heryouns 
babe within her arms, ran and caſt her ſelfe headlong into the ſea: Bur it 1s a commonreceiyeq Q2 
pinion (quoth he) that the Pine is appropriate for themaking of Coronets, in the honour of x; 
:#ne: whereupon when as Lycanius the High Prieſt added moreover and faid: Thatthe aid tree 
being conſecrated unto Bacchbns, 1t was no marvel nor abſurdity if it were dedicated alſo to the ho- 
nour of Melicertas Occaſion was takento ſearch into the cauſe ; wherefore the ancients in old time 
held the ſaid treeſacred unto Bacchus and Neptune both ? For mine ownpatt, I ſaw no Incengruity 
therein 3 for that theſe two gods be the Lords and Rulers over one general principle, or element 
to wit, humidity or moiſture, conſidering alſo that they generally in manner all, ſacrifice unto N;p- 
tune, under the jnrname gu]d4apu©-, as one would ſay, ProteCtor of Plants 3 and unto Bacchys, like- 
wile, by the name or addirion ae»Jyirys, chatis to ſay,the pre{ident over trees, and yet it maybe 
ſaid, that the Pine more patticular.y appertaineth unto Neptyze: not as A pollodorus 1s of opinion, 
becauſe it is a tree that loveth to grow by the ſea-fide, or for that it delighterh in the windes asthe 
ſea doth : (for ſome there be ot this mind) bur eſpecially in this regard , thatir affordeth 00d tim- 
ber, and other Alufffor building of ſhips; for both it, and alſo other trees, which for their affini 
may go for her ſiſters, to wit, Pitch trees, Larick trees, and Cone trees, furmth us withtheir wood, 
molt proper to float upon the Sea, and with their Roſin alſo and Pirch, to calk andcalfret , without 
which compoſition, be the joints never ſo o00d and cloſe, they are to no purpoſe in the ſea: as for 
Bacchus they conſecrated the Pitch tree unto him, for that Pitch doth give a pleaſant ſeaſoning 
unto wine: for look where theſe trees do naturally grow, the Vine there by report yeeldeth plez- 
ſant wine; which Theophraſtusimputeth to the hear of theſoile ; for commonly the Pitch tree 
groweth in places of Macle, or white Clay, which by nature is hot, and ſo by conſequencehelpeth 
the concoCtion of wine 3 like as ſuch kind of clay yeeldeth water, of ali others moſt light andſweer: 
beſides, if the ſame be blended with wheat, it maketh the greater heap, for that the heat thereof 
doth cauſe it to ſwell, and become more full and tender: moreover the Vine receiveth many com- 
modities and pleaſures more from the Pitch tree; for that it, with thoſe things which be,is good and 
neceſſary. both to commend and alſo to preſerve wines 3 for it is an ordinary thing with allmen, to 
Pitch thoſe veſſels into which rhey pur up their wines, yea, and ſome there be who pnt Rofin even 
into the wine : as for example, thoſe of Exbea in Greece, and [:aly, the inhabitants by the Poſe; | 
and that which more is, from out of Gaule by Vienna, there is brought a certain Pitch-wine, called 
Piſſites, which the Romans ſer much ſore by, becauſe it giveth it not only a deleRable ſcent, but 
alio a better firevgth, raking from ita ſmall rime thenewneſle and the watery ſubſtance there- 
of, bythe means of a miide and kind heat, This being ſaid, there was an Orator there, aman of 
great reading,a ſingular (cholar, and anexcellent humanitian, whocryed our inchis manner: And 
15 it ſo indeed? as who would fay, it were nor very lately, and but the otherday, thar the Pinetree 
yeelded.garlands and chaplers at the Ithmian games? for heretoforethe viCtors there, were crown- 
ed with wreaths and coronets made ofSmallach leaves: and this appeareth by that which wee may 
hear out of a certain Comedy,a covetous Miſer ſpeak in this wiſe : 
T heſe Iſthmick, games I gladly would part fro, 
For price that Smallach wreathsin market go, | 
And Times the Hiſtoriographer writeth, that when the Corinthians, marched in battel array un- 
derthe conduct of '7imoleon againſt the Carthaginians, tor the defence of Sicily, rhey encountred 
inthe way certain folk, who carried bunches of Smallach: now when many of the ſon|diers took 
this occurrence for an ill prelage (becauſe Smallach israken to be an vnluchy herb;inſomuch as when 
we ſee one lie extream ſick, and indanger of death, we ſay : That he hath need of norhing elſe buc 
Smallach)7 :»oleon willed them to be of good cheer,and put themin minde of the viRoriouschap- 
lets of Smallach at the Iſthmian games, wherewith the Corinthians crowned the winners: More- 
over,the admiral Gally of King Antigonus was called ]fthura, for that without any ſowing or ſetting, 
there grew Smallach of it ſelfe abour the poup thereof: and this obſcure and enigmarical Epigran 
nnder dark and covert words, fignifieth plainly, earthen veſſels ſtuffed and Ropped with Smallach- 
and inthis manner it goeth : | He 
This Argive earth which ere while was full ſoft, 
Now baked hard with fire, the Hood deep-red 
Of Bacchus hideswitzia, but l1e aloft, 
It Ithmich branches bears in mouth and head, _ 
Certes, they have not read thus much, who vaunt ſo greatly of the Pitch tree chaplet,as it1t were 
not a modern ranger and neyy commer, but the ancient, proper, and natural garland, belonging 
co the Ithmian games, Which words of his, moved the younger ſort nor alittle, as being dell 
vered by a man who hadicen and read much: and Lycanins the High Prieſt himſelfe, cating Ms ow 
upon mc and ſmiling withal : Now by Neptune (quoth he) 1 ſwear, what a deal of learning 1s _—_ 
nowbeir, others there were, who bearing themſelves { as it-ſhould ſeem) ypon mine jonorance _-_ 
want of reading, were perſwaded of the contrary, and avouched, that the Pitch tree branches wel 


chean-ient garlands in the Iſthmick ſolemniry; as natural unto that country 3 and on the otner he 
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the coronet of Smallach was a meer ſtranger, brought from Nemea thither upon an emulation, in 
regard of Hercaleswhereby 1t had indeed the name, fora time:inſomuch as 1t ſupplanted the other, 
212] wonthe credit from it» as being counted a ſacred herb, and ordained forthis purpoſe: bur after- 
wards,che Pine garland flouriſhed again and recovered the ancient reputation, {oat this day it is 
inas great honour, as CVErIt WAs, Hereupon I ſuffered my ſelfe ro beperſwaded, and gave ſo good 
- ear, that mary ceſtimoniesfor confirmation of this opinion I learned, yea, and ſome of them I bare 
away and remembred : and namely , that our of them, Exphorionthe Poet, who ipake of Melicerta, 
"wi ;5 manner : 
.mauch alter ny | The young man dead, they did bewaile, 
and then his corps they laid 
Hpon green branches of Pine-tree, 
whereof the crowns were ſaid 
To have been made, thoſe to adorne 
with honour glorious, 
Who at the ſacred It hmick, games 
were deem d vitterions : - 
For why ? as yet the murdering hind, 
fir Charon had not lain 
The ſon of Neme, woful dame, 
whereas with ſtream amain 
Aſopus r#ns: ſince when, began 
the wreath of Smallach preen, 
T o bind the head of champions, 
all bravely to be ſeen, | | | 
Alſo out of Calimachus, who hath expreſſed this matter moreplainly, where he bringeth Hercules 
in, ſpeaking after this manner : ; 
And ity though much inferiogr, 
and moreterreſtrial, EY 
Employ theyſhal in Iſtmick games, 
when in memorial 
Of pod Kgxon they-with crowns 
thevittors brave do deck , 
According to Nemaan rites, 
aud thereby $120 the check, 
To chaplets made of Pine tree fairy 
wherewith the champion 
For vittory, ſome time was dight 
at games Corinthian, 
Over and beſides, if I be not deceived, I havelight upon acertain commentary of Procles writino 
of the Iſthmian ſolemnity: namely, thar ar the very firkt inſtiturion thereof, ordained it was : That 
theviRorious coroner ſhould be made of Pitch tree branches : bur afterwards, when theſe 9ames 
were accounted ſacred, they tranſlated thicher from the Nemzan ſo:emnities , the chapler of Smal- 


"a _-_ this Procles was one of the Scholarsin the Academy, what timeas Xenocrates taught and 
ourined, | | 


THE FOURTH QUESTION, 
What is the meaning of theſe words in Homer : Ewejregyy 5 nigger ? 


Cone of thecompany where I ſupped upon a time, thought Achilles ridiculons, in that hee 
* willed his friend Parroclys * to fill out purer wine, and lefſe delayed, giving a reaſon withall, « xg, he 
ying: | inter= 
For now are come to viſit me for love, prereteth 
= Ms, deereſt friends, and whom Þ beſt approve. CoeoTSE/? 
Bur Niceratus the Macedonian, a familiar friend of ours, oppoſed him{elfedire&ly, and ſaid : That 9 xiezuge, 
GeiTegey, in this place of Homer, fignifieth not meer Wine of it ſelf, without water, but hot Wine, 
- the primitive word Gggy, were derived Wm 9% (o]1u3 x; 715 Cegtw; that 15 to lay,vital hear & ebul- 
_ and therefore meet it was(quorth he) that(ſeeing hisgood friends were 1n place)there ſhould 
ed out tor them, a cup of freſh Wine, new drawn, and full of life and ſparkling ſpirits : like as 
w _ (elves uſe to do, when as we pouront and offer unto the gods; our ſacred libations: but S- 
ap tne Poet, callingto mind, and alledoing a ſentence of Empedocles, whole words betheſe, ſpeak- 
. 1 oithe general mutation of the univerſa) world, 

What thing before moſt ſimple was and pure, ih 
faid : Thar h a Became now* mixt by compound temprature, : (agg he 
—— the Philoſophermeant by the word Zwgzy, as muchas xe] oy, that is to ſay, well tem- &+ 

; ether ke I (quoth he) any thivgto the —_— bur that Achilles might bid Parroclus to 
: | D 


prepare 
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repare and dreſſe a cup of wine, {0 tempered as it ſhould be drunk: neither muſt you thig, it a 
ſtrarge phraſe or;manner ot ſpeech, if he ſaid, CweiTheNn for Cwggy 3 ſor we are wont likewiſe,to vu 
5y2uTsegy in Read of IFav 34S alſo $xE1se9v for PeEioy : tor received NOW It Is by ordinary Cultome 
to ule the comparatives of ſome words tor the poſitives, Then Antipater, atriend of oy; there 
reſent, ſaid : Thar in oldtime they were wontro call the year by the name of &gG-, and[?e]in ng 
poſition with other words, fgnifierhas much as the greatneſſe of a thing,fo thar old wine, that had 
lien many years ip this place, Achilles called Coe5T2e, Asfor my ſelf, Linferred thus much, ang Fa 
them in mind: That ſome think Cogj7#eo» fgnifieth | hotter] and by hotter theymean Quicker, og. 
ner. or with more lpeed; for inthat {enſe otherwhiles we bid our ſervants to beliir themſelves more 
hotly about their work, meaning they ſhould make more hafte, and diipatch their buſineſſe Bur 
in the end, Ideclared unto them, that their diſpuration and arguing abour this point, was bur chi]. 
diſh, incaſe they were afraid to contefle, that (we;Te9y berokeneth that which was more Pure and of 
it ſelfe, without tempering or delaying 3 as 1t (forlooth) Achilles had committed here, ſome incon- 
ervity or abſurdity, as Zoilzs the Amphipolitane would ſeemto tax him 3 who conſidered nor fir 
and formoſt: that Achilles ſaw Phenix and Hyſſes, two ancient perſonages, who took no great plea» 
fare to have much water in their wine, no more then all other old men, who loverto drink it meer 
and pure ; in regard of whoſe age, he gave commandment to delay it lefle for them: again, having 
been (as he was) the icholar ot Chiroz, and learned ot him, the regiment of health, as one nor is- 
norant what diet was meet for mens bodies, he thought thus with himſelf,that thoſe bodies which 
are at repoſe and eaſe, having before time been uſed to travel, required a more remiſke, ſoft and ten- 
der temperature, as that which is fitter and meeter for them » for ſo he cauſed among other forrzoe 
and provender, his horſes to be ſerved with Smallach 3 for that Steeds (tanding idle inthe Rable, and 
doing nothing, will be troubled with the pains in their feet 3 for which infirmity this Smallach is a 
ſoveraign remedy: neither ſhou'd ye finde (and read the 1/ias throughour) that Smallach or any 
ſuch kind of fodder was civen to other Horſes then to thoſe who ſtood till, and labourednor, 4- 
chills therefore being well ſeen in Phyſick, was hoth careful about his horſes to provide for them, 
as the time required, andalſo conſiderate and reſpeRivero his own body, for to ordainthe lighteſt 
diet, (as molt wholſome) for himſelfe who rook his eaſe,and was not employed in bodily exerciſe; 
whereas he did not in that manner entertain thoſe perſonages, who all the day had been in the field, 
and performed martial exploits, and warlike ſervice, bur gave order to pour our for them, ſtronger 
wine and lefſe delayed. Now that Achilles otherwile of himlelte greatly loved not wine, for that 
he was by nature ſowre and implacable, appeareth by thele verſes of the ſame Poer ; 
For gentle nature he hd none, 
he was 2ot ſoon appents'd, - 
But irefut, fierce, and violent, 
and once mov'd, hardly pleas'd, + 
And in one place, ſpeaking liberally of himſelf, he ſaid : 
That many nights he ſlept no wink, 
Of ſundry matters he aid ſo think, 
Now who knoweth not; that ſhort ſleeps agree nor to thoſe that drink meer wine, neither will 
they ſerve their turn: allo when as he conteſted with Agamemnon, and reviled himzat the firſt word 
he gave him the tearm 3:y0fge5, Wine-bibber, or Drunkard 3 as if drunkenneſſe and wine-bibbing 
were the vice which his heart abhorred moſt : And therefore to conclude, conſidering alltheſecir- 
cumfiances, greatreaſon he had, that ſeeing right honourableperſonages were come unto him, and 
thoſe of good years, he ſhould be well adviſed to take order, nor to temper wine for them, as 
Bi manner was for himſelte; becauſe theſame had been too ſmall, and not acrecable for theirper- 
ONs, 


THE FIFTH QUESTION. 
Of thoſe whoinvite many gueſts to ſupper, 


V Pon my return from Alexandria,all my friends one after another feaſted me, for my welcome 
home: and to bear me company, they invited with me, as many as they thought, in regard of 
kindred or friendſhip, were any way toward me; in ſuch ſort,as by reaſon of the multicude of guelts, 
our meetings were ordinarily more tumultuous, and ſooner diflolved chen they had wont to be: 
the diſorder therefore of fitting ar ſuch feaſts, gave us occafionto diſcourſe much of that matter, Bur 
Oreſicrates the Phyſician when he feaſted me in his turn, as others did;bade not very many;but thoſe 
only whom heknew to be my ſpecial friends, and moſt familiar with me: whereupon I called ro 
minde a ſentence written by Plato, as rouching a City, and thought with my ſelte, that might 
very well be applied unto afeaſt : for likeasa City which Rillgroweth and augmenteth, io the enK 

becomes no more a City 3 for that there isa certain bigneſle prefixed and limited unto1t, which 1c 
muſt not out-grow : even ſo there 1s a juſt proportion in the greatneſle ofa feaſt, within che whic 

it is till a feaſt: but if itpaſle and exceed the ſame (Imean) in the number and mul.irude of gueſts 
ſo as they cannor ſalute and ſpeak one to another conveniently, they have no meanes £0 cheere 
up and drink one to another reciprocally, nor exerciſe their mutual knowledge kindly : ſurely _ 
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nomore tobe called a feaſt - for there ſhould not be at afeaſt, as in a camp, meſſengers and curri- 
ers between 3 nor after the manner ofa greatgally, ſpecial ſervitors, going from one to another, to 
cheer them up, aÞd bidchem be-metrry 3 bur the gueſts oughr.to ſpeak and talk one with another; 
for that a fealt muſt be diipoſed after the manner of a dance, ſo as he who fits loweſt may hear him 
char is higheſt» - After 1 had-thus much ſaid,my grandfather Lamprias beganto ſpeak, and that with 
{o loud a voice and {0 firopg,that all the company might hear him: There 1s then(quoth he) a kinde 
of meanandmoderation, whereof he had need, not only in eating and drinking at a feaſt, bur alſo 


-nche bidding and inviting of guelts; for ſurely.there may be an excefſe in unmeaſurable courtefie - 


and humanity, when it cannot omit nor Jeave out any of thoſe with whom a man heretofore hath 
feafted or made merry, bur draweth all of them, as ifthe Cale weretogo for to ſeea play, behold 
ſolemn lights, OF 10 hear muſick : and for mine own part, I think that the 200d man otthe houſe, or 
maſter of a feaſt, is not ſo much worhty to be blamed or laughed ar, ſor being at a fault of bread or 
drinkfor his neſts 3 as when he hath not room enough to place them: of which heought to make 
proviſion with the largeſt, not only for thoſe who are formally invited, but alſo for comers in, and 
ſach asbid themſelves: forftrangers alſo that paſs by : moreover, if there chance to be ſome want 
of bread or wine, the fault may be laid upon the ſervants, as ifchey had made it away, or played 
che theeves: but ifthere be no room left, it cannor chute bur beimpured ro the negligence andin- 
diſcretion of him who invited the gueſts: Hefodusis wonderfully much commended for writing 


tus At firſt no doubt it was ſo caſt, 

That therc might be a Chaos vaſt, | 
Forin the beginning ofthe world, requiſite it was that there ſhouldbe a void place forto receive 
and comprehend all thoſe things that wereto be created: Not (quorth he) as tny ſon yeſterday made 
a {uppers according t0 that which Azaxagozas ſaid: All things were hudled and jumbled rogether 


pell-mell, confuledly : and admit that there be.place and room enough, yea, and provifion of meat 


ſufficient, yet neverthelefle, a multitude would be avoided, as athing that bringerh confuſion, and 
which maketh a ſociety unſociable,and a meeting unmeet and not affable: Certes,lefle harm it wereg 
and more tolerable a great deal, to take from them who are biddento our table, their Wine, then 
their Communicationand fellowſhip of ralk ; and therefore Theophraſtus called (merrily) Barbars 
ſhops, dry banquets without wine ; tor the good ralk that is between a number of perions fitting 
there oneby another : but = who bring a ſor together into one place, thrumbling them one up- 
onanother, deprive them of all conference, and diſcour6ng reciprocally,or rather indeed they bring 
itſoto paſſe, that but yery few can commune and converie together ; for by that means they ſort 
themſelves apart, two by two, or three by three, for ro have ſome talk: as for thoſe who are ſet 
farcheroff, hardiy they cannot diſcern, no nor know them, being diſtant and removed aſunder, as 
a man would ſay, thelength of anhorle race: | 
| Some, where Achilles tents are pight 
cloſe for to make their ſtay: 
And ſome, where Ajax quarter is) 
" as far a1 other way, 
Thus yon ſhall ſee how ſome rich men hereby, otherwhile ſhew their fooliſh magnificence to ns 
purpoſe, in building halls, and dining chambers, containing thirty tables apiece in them, yea, and 
ome of greater capacity then ſo: and verily this manner of preparation forto make ſuppers and din- 
vers, 1s for folkthat have no amity nor ſociety one with another, when there is more need of ſome 
provoſt of afield to marſhalthem, then anUſher of an hall ro ſee good order among them: but 
theſe men may inſome ſort well be pardoned for doing lo; becauſe they think their riches no riches, 
but that it is blind, deaf, lame alſo, or ſhut up, thatir cannor ger forth, unleſſe ir havea number of 
witneſſes, like as a Tragedy, many ſpe&ators : buras forus, this remedy we have of nor afſem- 
bling ſo many at once together 3 namely to bid often, and to make divers inppers to invite (I fay) 
our friends and well-willers at ſundry times, by few at once, and (o by this means we may make a- 
mends for all, and bring both ends rogether : for they that feaſt but ſeldome, and as they ſay & 
zeuar@-, that isto ſay, by the cart loads, are forced to pur in the rollall choſe that any way belong 
unto them, either by kindred, friendſhip or acquaintance whatſoever : whereas they who ordi- 
pany pick our three or four ata time, and doſo oft, maketheir feaſts, as itwere, little barks, to 
diſcharge their great hu]ks, and the ſame to golight and nimble: moreover, when a man conſider- 
eth continually with himſelfe the cauſe why he inviteth his friends : it makerh him to obſerve a dit- 
ferenceandchoice in that oreat multitude ofthem: for like as for every occafion and buſineſſe thar 
we have, we aſſemble not alt ſorts of people, bur ſuch only as bemeer for each purpoſe; forif we 
ſhould have need of good counſel, wecallfor thoſe who be wiſe : if we would havea matter plea- 
d, we {endfor eloquent Orators : if a voyage, of joutney performed, we ſeek for fuch as will 
take up with ſhort meales, and who have little elſe to do, andbe beſt ar leaſure 3 even ſo in our 
anvitations and feaſts, we muſt have regard ever and anon to chuſe thoſe whoare meet, and will 
ort well together: meet men I call theſe for example ſake: if he be a Prince or great Potentate 
whom we invite to ſupper, the ficteſt perſons to bear him . company, be the head Officers, the 
Magiftratesand principal men ofthe City, eſpecially if they be friends, or already acquainted: if 
wemake a marriage ſupper, or afcaſt for the birth of achild, thoſe would be bidden who are ofki- 
| 2 : 
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dred and affinity ; and in one word, as many as are linked together by the bond of Jupiter Homg- 
ginos, that is to ſay, the protector of conſanguinity: and in all theſe feaſts and ſolemnities,ye ouphr 
=vermore to havea caretuleye to bring them together who are ſriends or well willers one ng- 
ther : for when we ſactifice unto ſome one god, wemakenot our prayers to all others, although 
they be worſhippedin theiame Temples, and uponthe ſame Alrars 3 bur if there be three cups or 
bowles brought full unto us,we pour libations our of thefirſt ro ſome, the ſecond we offertoctinrs 
and the laſt we beſtow likewiſe upon a third ſort : for there is no envy abiderh in the quire or 
dance of the gods: ſemblably, the dance and quire of friends is divine, inſome ſort, iffo he man 
know how to diſtribure and dea] his courteſie and kindnefſe decently among them, anda it were 


to go round about with them all, 


THE SIXTH QUESTION, 


What is the cauſe that gueſts at the beginning of a ſupper ſit cloſe together at the table, but afterwards 
more at liberty ? 


*T—Heſe words thus paſſed, and then immediately a new queſtion was moved; namely, What 
'T the cauſe might be, that men commonly atthe beginning of dinner or ſupper, fic ar the table 
very ſtraight and cloſe, buttowardthe end more at large z whereas it ſhould ſeemby all reaſon, that 
they ſhould do clean contrary, for that then their bellies be full ? Some of the company attributed 
this untothe form and poſiture oftheir bodies, as they fit; for that ordinary menſit to their mea, 
dire&ly at their full breadth, groveling forward, and pur their right hands firaighr forth uponthe 
table ; but after they have well ſupped, they turn themſelves more to a fide, and fit edge-wile, ta- 
king up no place now, according to the ſuperficies of the body, not fitting (as a man would {:y) 
by the ſquare, but rather by the line and the plumb : like as therefore the cockal-bones occupie 
lefle roome when they fall upon one of their tides, then if they be couched flat ; even ſoeyery one 
of us atthe firſt fitteth bending forward, and fronteth the table with his mouth and eyes dire&tly 
uponir ; but afterwards he changeth that form, from front to flank, and turnerh fidelong to the 
board, Many there were who aſcribed the reaſon of this, to the yeelding of the couchor bed, 
whereon menſit at their meat ; for being preſſed down with fitting, is iretched broader and wider, 
like as our ſhoes with wearing and goingin them, grow more ſlack andeahie for us by little and lit- 
tle, until in the end they be ſo large, that we may turn our feet in them, Then thegood old man 
ſpakemerrily and ſaid : Thatone and the ſame feaſt had always two Preſidents and Governors dit- 
ferent one from another : at the heginoiog huvger, Which cannot eill of keeping any good order; 
toward the end, Bacchzs, and him al men know very well, and confeſle to have been a very iuffici- 
ent captain, and an excellent leader of an Army: like as therefore Epaminoudas (when as other Cap« 
tains by their ignorance and unskilfulneſſe had brought the Army of the Thebans into a place ſo nar= 
row that all was thruſt rogether,and the ranks and files came one upon another, and cruſhed them- 
ſelves) took upon him the place of a commander, and nor onely delivered ir ont ofthoe ſtraights, 
bur alſo reduced it into good order otbattel ; even ſo g0d Bacchns ſurnanied Lyexs, and Chirew, 
that is toſay, ade'iverer, and maſter of dances, finding us at the beginning of-ſupper thruſting one 
another, and having no elbow room, by reaſon of hunger that thrumblerh us together like aſort of 
dogs, bringeth us again into a decent order, whereby we ſit at eaſe and liberty enough like good 


fellowes, 
THE SEVENTH QUESTION, 
Of thoſe who are ſaid to bewitch with their eye: 


Here grew ſome queſtion upon a time, at the table, as touching thoſe who are reported to be 

eye-biters, or to bewitch with their eyes ; and when others (in manner all)paſſed it over with 
laughing, as a frivolous and ridiculous thing: Metrins Florus, who had invited us to his houſe,cook 
the matter in hand,and ſaid : That the effes or events rather,which dayly we do obſerve,do make 
marvellous much to the brute and voice that goeth of the thing 3 bur for want of yeelding 4 good 
reaſon thereof, and ſetting down the true caule, the report many times of ſuch matters wanteth Cre- 
dir: But unjuſtly (quorh he) and wrongfully in mine opinion 3 for an infinite number there be of 0- 
cher matters, that have a real eſſence, and are notoriouſly known to be ſo,although we are ignorant 
of their cauſe ; and in one word, whoſoever ſeekerh in each rhing for a probable reaſon,overtirow- 
eth miracles and wonders inall ; for where wefaile to give reaſon of a cauſe, there begiv eto 
doubr, and make queſtion, and that is as much to ſay, as to play the Philoſophers: ſo as we May 1” 
fer conſequently : They that diſcredit things admirable, do in ſome ſort, take away and aboliſh a 
Philoſophy : but we ought (quoth he) in ſuch things as theſe, to ſearch * Why they arelo, by rea- 
ſon: and learn * Thar they are-ſo, by hiRtory and relation? for hiſtories do report unto us Many 
narrations of like examples, Thus we know, that there be men, who by looking wiſtly and with fix- 
edeyes upon little infants; do hurtthem mot of all, for that the habit and temperature of their 


dies which is moiſt,cender;and weak, ſoon receiveth alteration by them, and changerth to = mas 
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leſſe ſubject they beto ſuch accidents, when their bodies are better knit, moR Grons an 
m4" And yet Phil-rchus writeth 1n his Hiſtory of a certain nation and people inhebicing = 
Realm of Ponrus 10 t1mes palt, called Thybiens, who were by that means peltiferous and deadly, 
not only to young babes, bur allo ro men grown ; for look how many either their eye, their breath 
or their ſpeech could reach unto, they were ture to fall ſick, and pine away: and this harm wasfelt 
and perceived (as it ſhould ſeem ) by Merchants, who reſorted into choſe parts, and brought from 
thence, ſlaves co be ſold. Bur asfor theſe, rhe example peradventure is not ſo ſtrange and wonder- 
{a}, becauſe the touching, contagton, and familiar converiing rogether, may yeeld a manifelt reaſon 
and cauſe of ſuch accidents z and like as the wings of otheriowies, if they belaid together with 
thoſe of the Eagle, periſh, conſume,and cometo nothing, for that tie plume and down of the fea- 
thersfall off and putrifie: even ſo, there is no reaſon to the contrary., bur that the touching of a 
manſhonld be partly oood and profitable, and in pacthurttul and prejudicial:marry, that folk ſhould 
rake harm by being leen only, and looked on, is an accident which (as I ſaid before) we know to 
he ; bur for that the cauſe thereof is fo difhcult and hard to be hunted our, the report of it is in- 
credible: Howbeir (quorh I then }- you winde the caule already; you have mer (in fome 
ſort 1 ſay) with the tracts and footing thereot , and are in the very way ot finding it 
out, being come already to thoſe defluxions rhat paſſe from the bodies ; for the ſcent ,the 
yoice, the ipeech and breath, be Certain defluxions and (treams (as it were) lowing from the bodies 
of living creatures. yea, and certain parcels thereof, which move and affect the ſen'es, when as they 
ſuffer by the ſame, lightning and fallingupon them: and much more probable ir is, that ſuch de- 
fluxions proceed from the bodies of living creatures, by the means of heat and motion; namely, 
when they be enchafed and fiirted ; as alto thar the viral ſpirics then do beat fixong]y, and the pul- 
ſes work apace, whereby the body being ſhaken, caſteth from it continuajly, certain defluxions, as 
is beforeſaid and great liKelthood there 1s alſo.that the ſame ſhonid paſſe from the eys , more then 
from any other conduit ofthe bedy : for the fight being a ſenſe very twift, ative and nimble, doth 
ſend forth anddiſperſe fromir, a wonderful fiery puiflance, together with a {pirit that carrieth and 
direQeth it 3 in ſuch forr, that a man by the means of this eye-tght, both ſuftereth and doth many 
notable effects, yea, and receiveth by the objecis wtiich he ſceth, no ſmall pleaſures or diſpleaſures; 
forlove (one of the greateſt and moſt vehement paſſions of the mind) hath the ſource and original 
beginning atthe * Eye 3 inſomuch, as he or ſhe that is ſurpriſed therewith, doth evenrelolve and * 2, 2 
melr with beholding the beauty of thoſe perions whom they love, as it they would run and enter beay 7F 
into them : and therefore, a man may very well marvel atrhoſe, who confeſfing that we ſufter and za 
receive hurt by the eye, thinkir a ſtrange matter todo harm by rhe ſame; for the very aſpet and 
regard of ſuch perions as are intheflower of choir beavry, and that which paſſeth from their eyes, 
wherher it be light or flowing off of theſpirits, doth liquifie andconſume thoſe who be enamon- 
red on them, with a certain pleaſure mingled with pain, which they themſelves call Bitter-ſweere: 
fornothing ſo much are they wounded or affeRed, either by hearing orfeeling, as by ſeeing and be- 
ins ſeen.ſodeep is the penetration, and to firong the inflammation by the eye:which maketh me 0- 
therwhiles to think, that no experience and proof they have ever had what love is, who wonder | 
atthe Median Naphtha neer to Bab;j1on, that ic ſhould burn and catch a flame,being a great way off | 
f:omrhe fire: for even ſo, theeyes of fair and beautiful creatures, kindie fire within the very hearts 
and ſoules of poor Lovers, yea, though they look not upon them bur afar off: bur we know full 
well, and have often ſeen the remedy ofthoſe who are troubled with the Jaundice ; namely, that if 
they canhare aſight of the bird * Charad-ios, they arepreſently cured; tor this bird hath ſuch a na- , , 
tareand temperature that it draweth to it ſelfe, and receiveth the mal. dy paſſing from the patient, rake ic for 
as it wereafluxion, and that by the conduit of the eyes; which is the reaſon thar theſe birdsarene- the Larior, - 
ver willing to ſeeaperſon who hath the Janndice, neither can they endure fo to do, but rurnafide | 
and avoid it all thar everthey can, by cloſing heir eyes together, nor envying (as ſome think) the Il 
cure of that diſeaſe by them, bur tearing to be hurtand wounded themſelves : and of ail other mala- | 
dies, it is well known, that they who converſe with them whoſeeyes be inflamed and bleered, are | 
ſooneſt and moſt of all infe&ed therewith, ſo quick a power and ſo ready, hath the tight to ſerup- 
on another, and infli& the contagion of thar infirmity, Then Parrocl-as : True it is that youſay 
(quoth he) in bodily paſſions and diſeaſes; but as forthoſe which be more ſpiritual, and concerne 
the ſoul, among which I reckon this kind of witching, how can itbe, and how is it poſſible,that the | 
only caſt and regard of the eye ſhouid tranſmit any noiſance or hurt intothe bedy of another? Why? = 
know you not (quoth Ty that the ſoul(according as it is diſpoſed ) doth likewiſe affe& and alter the 
body?rhe very cogitation of Yenys, cauſeth the fleſh to riſe: the ardent heatin couragious maſtiffs | 
and band-dogs, which are pur upon wid beaſts for to encounter them when they are baited, dim- | 
meth their eye-fioht, and oftentimes makes them ſtark blind: ſorrow, avarice, and jealouſie, alter | 
= colourandcomplexion of the face, drie upthe habir and conflitntion of the body 3 and envyno 
eſſe ſubtile thenthe reſt, and piercingdire&ly to the very ſoul, filleth the body alſo with anunto- 
mo mt diſpoſition. which painters lively do repreſent in thoſe tables which contain the pi- 
Cn , Dips face: when as therefore they who be infeted with envy. do calt their eyes upon o- 
thi 5, watch becauſe they are ſeated neer unto the ſoul, do carch and draw unto them very eafily 
15 VICE, and ſo ſhoot their venemous raies, like unto poiſoned darts upon them: if fuch chance ro 
wounded and huxc thereby, whom they look apo, and wiſtly behold: 1 ſee.no Range thing, 
SI: D 3 40; 
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nor a matter incredible : for verily the biting of dogs is much more hurtful and dangerous when 
they be angry then otherwre 3 and the ſperme or natural ſeed of men doth ſooner take effeg 2nd 
is more apt for generation, when chey meddle with women whome they love; and general the 
paſſions and afte&ions ofthe ſoul, do fortifie and corrobarate the powers, and faculties Of thebo. 
dy: and hereupon it 1s, chat thoſe preſervetives againſt witchcraft called negfaoravia,are thenthovohe 
todo good againſt envy,whenthe eye-ſight of the envious perion is withdrawn and tuned ay, xi 
ſome filthy and abſurd object, that it cannot make lo ſtrong an impreſſion upon the patient whom 
he would hurt : Lo ſeigniour. Florzs (quoth I) hereis mine elicor for our goodcheer at: thismee. 
ting, in ready con paid down upon the nail head: Well done (quoth Soclaras) bur firk beſoreyou 
-o, we muſt allow the money for good and currant ; for I aſſure you, there be ſome Pieces. that 
em counterfeit; for if we ſuppolerhatto be a truth, which is commonly reported, - ag fouching 
thoſe who are thus bewitched and eye-bitten ; it is not I am ſure unknown to you, thatmar ate 
of opinion, that there'be of their friends and kinsfolk, yea, and ſome of their fathers alſo, "7 Any 
ry abour them itching eyes 3.1ninchiort as their very wives will notſo much as ſhew-umo them 
their own babes, nor ſuffer ſuch to look upon them any while together : how then ſhoutdrhis ef. 
fe& of witchery proceed from envy Þ Nay, what willyou fay to thole (Ipray you) who are name q 
for to eye-bite and bewitch their own ſelves? You have heard I am ſure thus much; or ar leaflwik 
you have read this Epigram : | 
F air w as ſometime Entelidas, 
His face and hair full lovely was 3 
But ſee, one day when needs he would 
(Unhappy man) himſelfe behold 
In river ſtream that ſoftly ran, 
His beauty, then he ſoon began 
Soto admires that forenvy 
Bewitch'd he was by his owneye 3 
Andfell anon by malady, 
To pine away and oro dy, 
For it is reported of this Eutelidas. that looking upon himſelfe in the river water, he was ſofitin 
love with his own beauty, and ſo 986 afteed with the fight thereof, that he fellſfick, and ſoboth 
beauty and the good plight of his body went away at once: butſee now whatſhift you canmake to 
ſalve theſe abſurdities ? or what anſwer you will deviſe to avoid them ? As for that(quothhe) Iſhalf 
do it at ſome other time ſufficiently: bur now drinking thus as you ſee me, out of ſo great and 
large a boule, I dare be bold to averre, and cha confidenely, char all perturbations and paſſions of 
the mind, if they ſeitie and continue long in the ſou], do ingenerate therein evil habitudes, and 
theſe,after they hve in proceſle of time gotten the ſtrength and become another Naturezupon every: 
ſmall occaiion, are firred, and oftentimes drive men perforce, and even againſt their wills to thoſe. 
familiar and ac-uttomed paſſions : for do but mark timorons and feartul cowards, how they be af- 
frighted even with {ub tings as be ſafe, and do preſerve them: cholerick perſons are angry many 
times, and fall out with their beſt friends : laſcivious wantons cannot contain, bur in the end they 
will offer abuſe and villiny tothe moſt holy and ſacred bodies that be: for cuſtome hatha wonder- 
ſul power to conduct and carry the habitunto that vicewhich is familiar unto it; and look who is 
aptto take afall, wii] tumble at every ſmall hobrhar lies in the way : and therefore itis not a mat- 
ter tomake a wonder of, 1t they who have gottenin themſelves habit of enyy, and bewitching, be 
incired and mored according to the particular property of their paſſion, evenagainſt thoſe whoare | 
moſt dearnntothem 3 and being once moved and ſtirred, they do not that which they will them- 
ſelves, bat that wherevnto they are ſo inclined and diſpoſed: forlike as a round bowle or ballrun-.* 
neth like it ſelfe : and ſemblably a roller or cylender.,moveth as a roller or cylender;both of them at- 
terthe different figure thereof: even ſo, whoſoever they be that have thus contracted an habitude 
ofthis eye-biting env y,theirdiſpolition moreth and driverh them enviouſly uponall things: how- 
beit ir carrieth a great likehhood that they ſhould hurt them, whoare moſt familiar unto them,and 
belt beloved then any other: and therefore that good Extelidas and all other ſuch as he, who are 
ſaid trocharm and beyitch themſelves, incurrethis hard extremity, not without great appearance 
of reaſon: for as Hippocrates faith in his Aphoriſms: The good habir or plight when. itisatthe 
height is dangerous: and bodies when they are come to the highelt poinr, they cannot hold and 
ſand ſo, but preſently mult inclineand bend to the contrary : when as men therefore are grown ſud- 
den]y all at once, and ſee themſelves in a betterate then they hoped for; infomuch as they won- 
der and behold themſelves with admiration, then be {ure the body is neer vnto ſome change, and 
then being carried according to their habitudeto the worle, they bewitch themſelves : and this1s 
wrought the rather, by means of thoſe fluxions which teſt upon waters, looking-glaſſes, 07 4Py 
ſuch mirrors by way of repercuſſion : forthar they rebound back, and breath as it were aganevpon 
thoſe who look in them, fo, thatthe hurt and dammage which they have done to others, lighteth 
. Bponthem'elres : this haply befalling many times to little children, doth impure (though falſly 
and unjuſtly) the cauſe to theſe that look upon them, When I had finiſhed my ſpeech Cains the 
. foninlaw of Florus, beganto ſpeak inthis wiſe : Why then belike the images that Democrits ſpea-., 
kth of are of no reckoning nor account, no more theti the Tdols of /£gina and Hegar _ 
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proverb goes: for this Phuloſopher ſaith; That there go forth certain images our of the eyes -of 
envious perſons) and thoſe not altogether without a kinde of ſenſe and ipclination, but rather full 
oftheir malice andenvious witchery who ſend them forth:wich which, when the ſaid images come 
to ſettle, remain, and reſt upon thole who are envied, they trouble and offendthe body, ioul, and 

- underſtanding :- for this I take to be the meaning ot that great Philoſopher, and that he hath deli- 
I his opinion to this effect, under thole divine and magnificent words: So he doth no doubr 
quoth I) buc 1 marvel much, how you perceived not that I have taken nothing from thoſe de- 
qoxionss but only life and will ; which Tdid, for tear leſt if now (being tar within night, and ver 
Jae) I-had talked of ſpirits, idols, and apparitions, having ſenſe and underſtanding, I ſhould have 
ar you into ſome fright, and ſcared you wich them: and therefore, if you think it ſo good, ler 
"srefer and put. off the conſideration of thele things until co morrow morning. 


THE EIGHTH QUESTION, 


what is the reaſon that the Poet Homer called the Apple tree, dy»ainagrov, that is to ſay, bearing fruit * 
and Empedocles named Apples, vawggnua, that is to ſay, flouriſhing, 


'A Swe were metry together at a feaſt one day,in our City C:eronea, we were ſerved with all ſorts 
of ſruits in great abundance 3 by occaſion whereof, it took one of the company in his head 
to pronounce thele veries our of Homer: 

GURas TE YAVKEent 3} (NASH. dy AthokagroC, 

= Keu fda T1) wrm, 
That isto ſay: PL ls 9g 

The ſweet. Fig trees and Apple trees, that bear afruit ſo fair, 

The Olive trees likewiſe all green—— | 
whereuponaroſe ſome quettion, why the Poet gave unto Apple trees the attribute of bearing faire 
f-uir? and Tryphon verily the Phyſician, anfwered t-That ic might be ſpoken of the ſaid tree, by way 
of compariſon ; which being; but imall ro ſpeak of, and making as little ſhew, bringerh forth ſo fair, 
ſogreat, and ſo goodly fruir, Another ſaid: That compounding (as he did) beauty or goodneſle, 
of ail parts 1n and every reſpect. he could nor ſee the ſame in any other fruits covered with a rinde, 
but only inthis : for to touch and feele, it 1s as ſmooth and near as the Violet, ſo as it doth nor 
ſtain or ſoil the skin, filling with a {weer ſcent, -him thathandierh it; in tafte, it is pleaſant 3 to ſmell 
unto. molt deleQtable : and te the eye, as lovely; 10 as conmenting rhys as it doth, all the ſenſes in 
a manner, by good right it is ſo praiſed and commended, We liked well ofthis diſcoutſe, and (aid, 
It was ſufficient to ſolve the queſtion. But whereas Empeavcles hath written thus 3 

syeKey Ir\iyovorTs oidar x, iaiggnota wane » 

Why Pomey YAN C5 ſo late do grew, 

And Apples tear a lovely ſhow ? 

I underſtand well({aid I)rhis Epitber 34.iyoyce,gtven unto gif that is to ſay, Pomgranates, becauſe 
the fruit commeth not to maturity or ripeneſle, until it be about the end of Autumn, when as now 
the extream heats be decayed and gone 3 for their moiſture, 1o thin, feeble and wateriſh as it is, 
theſun will not ſuffer it to thicken, or grow to any conhttence, unleile the air begin ro change and 
inclineunto coldneſſe ; and therefore T heophr,ſtns ſaith, that itis the oniy tree that doth ripen and 
concoR her {rvit, belt and ſooneſt, inthe ſhade, Bur I doubtin whar ſenſe this wiſe Philoſophicall 
Poet gi: ahthis addition of v5%ggaue unto apples? conjidering that themMhis nor wont to im- 
beliſh and adorn the matrers and things whereof he treaterh, with the gayeſt and moſt glorious 
adjeQtives, as with freſh and lively colours, to enrich and beautifie his flile,or to ſer our his verſes; 
for there is not an Epither that he uſerh but ſerves for to repreſent and expreſs cither the ſubſtance, 
orelſe ſome faculty and vertve of the thing, Thus he calleth our body environing the ſoul, xfvs dp- 
gi2e5]oy. that is to ſay, earth circummortal: theair he tearmeth. y29zauyset7w, that is to ſay, gather- 
1nz clovds: asallo the liver. roavaiualey, that is to ſay, fail of blood, When I had thus pur this 
doubt to queition, there were certain Grammarians 1n place, who ſaid : Thar Empedecles called 
Apples, vaigganre, in regard of their vigor : for Poets by this Vetb gauay, underſtand thus much : 
nameiy, to be grown apace to the vigor, flower, and full rength, And the Poet Artimachu inthis 
en'e, tearmed the City ofthe Cadmeans, caoisoey index) thatis toſay, Alouriſhing with Rore of 
ſruis, Semblably, Aratusſpeaking of the Canicular-(tar, Sirius inthis wiſe: 

Key Ta Au Eppocey, i] 5 gatov aazrs maV]a, 

Thar 1stoſay: 
In ſome he did confirm their vigour , 


And marr'd in thers all their ver dear, 


In which place, hecailerh the viridiry or grcenveſſe, and the very flower or beauty of fruits, 
@A9 ys They adde : 


dmoreover. and aid: that among the Greeks, ſome there were, who ſacrifice 
to Bacchus. fnrn | 


viridity and *igor_of all other fruits, therefore the Philoſopher-named- it, 4aie9au;oy, But Lam= 


prias my Grandfather ſaid : Thatthis adje&ion orprepolition v@ig) -Ggnifieth not only, much, _ 
| T oreatly, 


amed 9aciG-, Foraſmuch as therefore, the Apple maintaineth ir ſelfe longeſt in - 
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oxeatly. bur alſo, above, or with-out-forth : for in this acception, the head cr lintel of a dog 
NE EGS , that is to ſay, above the door ; and likewiſe, an upper room, chamber, oe 
Spec: and Homer the Poer, meaneth the outward fleſh of a beaſt ſacrificed,by the word vaoflies 
like as the inward, by the vocable %yz«]ze, Conſider then (quoth he) whether Empedocles had not 
a reſpe& hereunto, by arcributing this ſaid Epither unto an apple ; that whereas Other fruits are in. 
cloſed and covered within a certain bark as it were, which in Greek is called ga«i@-,and have with- 
out-forth, thoſe that we tearm aen]Vyava, xeaven, vuluras x, aoÞes, that 15 TO lay, ſhells, rindes, cods 
and pannicles to cover them, thar bark or ſhell (it I may ſo ſay) which the apple hath, hieth within; 
namely, a glutinous and ſmooth eunicle or coat, which we call the core or the corque, wherein the 
pepins or ſeeds lie contained ; bur the fleſhy pre or meat thereof for to be eaten, is all withour 
the faid core, in which reſpe&, it may by good right be named vaiggauuer, 


THE NINTH QUESTION, 


What iethe cauſe that the Fig tree, being of all other trees moſt bitter and ſharp in taſte, yeeldeth a &; ur 
moſt ſweet ? | 


" A Frer this, demanded it was, why the fig, ſo fat and ſweet a fruitas it 15, groweth ypona tree 

moſt bitter ? for the very leaf of a fig tree by the reaſon of the aſperity and roughneſle that ir 
hath, is called Thrioz, and the word istull of juice 3 ſo that when it burnerh, you ſhall ſee it caf up 
a moſt eager and bitter imoak, and when ic is burnt, the aſhes make a Lete very ſtrong, and marye]- 
lous deterſive, becauſe of the acrimony and ſharpnefſle thereof : yea, and (that which ismoſt ad- 
mirable) whereas all other trees and planrs clad with leaves and bearing fruit,pur forth a flowerbe- 
fore, only the fig tree never ſhewed bloſſom : and if it be true which is moreover ſaid ; that ir is ne- 
ver blaſted, or ſmitten with lightning, a man may attribute and aſcribe it to the bitterneſſe andevil 
habitude of the Rock 3 for it ſhould ſeem thar lightning and thunder never touch any ſuch things, no 
more then the skin of a ſea-calfe; or of the beaſt Hy«1a, Here the good old man = orandfire) ta 
king occaſion to ſpeak ſaid : No marvelthen, if all the ſweetneſle be found in the fruit.the reſt ofthe 
tree be harſh and bitter: for like as when the cholerick humour is caſt into the bag or bladder of the 
oall the proper ſubſtance of the liverir ſelfe remaineth very ſweet, even ſo the fig tree haying ſenc 
all the ſweetneſſe and fatneſſe it had into the fruit, remaineth it ſelte disfurniſhed of ir ; for that 
within the trunk of the ſaid rree there is otherwiſe ſome {weetnefle and good juice, though ir be 
bura little ; I make an argument from the herb Rue: which my lay , If it grow under or neera figge 
tree, becometh more pleaſant in ſmcll, and in taſte more mild, by 'rcceiving and enjoying ſome 
ſmall \weetneſle from it 3 whereby that exceſſive,ftrong and odious quality of Rue is abated and ex- 
tin&;unleſſe peradventure a man will reaſon clean contrary, and ſay, that the fig tree drawing ſome- 
what from Rue, for the own nurture, taketh ſrom that herb ſome parr of the bitterneſle andactis 


mony thereof, 


THE TENTH QUESTION. 


Who be they who according tothe common proverb, are ſaid, mie axe u4i wy, that is toſay, about the 
ſclr and cumin ? and ſo by the way, why the Poet Homer named ſalt divine, 


Lornsasked us one day when we were at ſupper in his houſe, who they were whom we tearmed 
F by an uſual by-word » to be about theſalr and cumin: Apollophazes the Grammarian, one of 
our company, ſolved the queſtion readily in this manner: They (quoth he) who are ſuch friends 
and ſo familiar that they ſup together, with ſalt and cumin, are meant by this common fpeech, But 
then we moveda new queſtion, namely: How it came to paſſe, that ſalt was ſo highly honoured? 
for that Homer direQtly ſaith : 

And then anon when this was done, 

He ſtrewed ſalt divine upon. 
And Platoaffirmerh, that the body and ſubſtance of ſalt by mans laws, is moſt ſacred and holy: The 
difficulty of this queſtion he enforced fill, and augmented the more 3 for that the Egyptian Priefis 
who live chaſte, abſtaine alrogether from ſalt, inſomuch as their very bread which they eat 1 Pot 
ſeaſoned with ſalt: And if ir were (quoth he) ſo divine and holy, why have they it inſogreat&- 
reſtation ? Then Florws willed us to ler the Egyptians goe with their ſuperſtitious faſhions; and to 
alledge ſomewhat of the Greeks as touching this ſubje& argument : Wherevpon I began and ſaid: 
That the Egyptians themſelves were not herein contrary to the Greeks: for the ſanftimony 
profeſſion of chaſtity , forbidderh procreation of children, laughing, wine , and ſuch like 
chings 3 which otherwiſe be good , and not bee rejeed: and as for alc, haply thoſe who have 
vowed to live a Chaſte and pure life, do forbear ir, for that by the hear which it hath, (as ſome 
think) itprovokerh thoſe who uſe it, unto lechery: and probable it 1s beſides, that ſuch vota- 
ries do refuſe ſalt, becauſe of all other meats, iris moſt delicate 3 anda man may well ſay : That 't 
is the viand of viands,and the ſauce as it were to ſeaſon all others : and therefore ſome therebewho 
2ctribure unto theſe ſalts, the very tearm of Charites or the Graces 3 for that they make that mw 
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is neceſſary for our food, to be pleaſant and acceptableuntous : Shall weſay then (quorh Flor) 
that ale was called Divine in this reſpe&? And if we did to (quoth 1) we haveno ſlender reaſon to 
induce us thereunto : tor men are wont to attribute a kind of divinity unto things which are paſſing 
common, and the commodity whereotreacherh far (as for example) to water, light,and the ſeaſons 
of theyear: as forthe earth, her above the relt, they repure not only divine, bur alio to be a god- 
deſſe: and there is none ofali theſe rhings rehearſed, that (alr e1verh place unto.one jor, in regard of 
uſe and profit : being, as 1t 15,a:oruitt. ation to our meats within the body.and that which commen= 
deththem unto our appetite :- bur yet contider moreover, ifthis be not a divine property that it 
hath,namelyzto pre.erve and keep dead bodicsfree from putritactiona long while,and by that means 
corefit death in ſome ſort, forthar it ſuftereth not a mortal body wholly to periſh, and come to 
aothing * bur like asthe ioul being the mot divinepart of us, is that which maintaineth all thereſt 
alive, and ſuffereth nor the maſleand ſubttan. e o:rize body to bedifſolved, and ſuffer colliquation: 
even ſo, the nature of ſalt. raking hold ofdead bodies. and imitativg herein the aQtion of the ſoule, 

reſerverh the fame, holding and Raying them that they run not headlong to corruption,giving un« 
toall thepartsan amity, accord and agreement one with the cther : and therefore it was elegantly 
{aid by ſome ofthe Stoicks: That thefleſh of an hog was een from the beginning no better then a 
dead carrion, butthar lite being diftuſed within it, as if {a.t were {ircywed throughout, kept itſweer, 
and ſo preſerved it for ro laſt long, Moreover you lee.that we elieem lightning,or the firethat com- 
meth by thunder, celeſt1al and divine, tor that thoſe bodies which have been imitten therewith, are 
obſerved by ustocontinvea great while unputritied and without corruption: What marvelis itthen 
if ourancients have eſteemed 1alr divine, having the {me vertue and nature; that this divine and ce- 
leftialfire hath ? Here I ttayed my ſpeech and kepr filence, With that, Philinus followed on and 
purſued the ſameargument : And what think you (quorh he) is not that to be held divine, which is 
cenerative, and hath power to ingender, contidering that God is thought to be the original author, 
creator, andfather of all things? I avowed no lefle, and faidit was to: Anditis (quoth he) an opi- 
nion generally received, thar falr availeth not a little inthe matter of generation, .as you your ſelfe 
touched ere-while, ſpeaking of Egyptian Prieſts : they alſo, who keep and nouriſh dogs for the race, 
whenthey ſee them dullro perform thar act, and todo theirkind, doexciteand awaken their luſt 
and vertue gener:tive, that lieth (asit were)aſieep, by giving them as well as other hot meats, falr 
fleſh, and fiſh both. that hath lienin brine and pickle: aliorhoſe ſhips and veſſels at ſea, which or- 
dinari;y are fraight with fait breed commonly an infinitenumber ot Mice and Rats 3 for that (as 
ſome hoid) the Females. or Does of thar kind, by licking oftalt only, will conceive and be begged 
without the company of the Males or Bucks : but more probable ir 1s, that ſaltneſle doth procure a 
certain itching inthe natural pars of living creatures, and by that means provoketh Males and Fe- 
males hoth, to couple together: and peradventurethis may bethe reaſonthat the beaury of a Wo#+ 
man which is not dulland unlovely, burfull of favour, attraCtive, and able to move concupiſcence, 
men ule to name dapuegy x, Sequv, thatis to fay, faltiſh, or well ſeaſoned : And 1iuppoſethat rhePo- 
ets have fained /2:245 ro have been engendered oftheſea, not without ſome reaſon; and that this 
tale, that ſhe ſhould come of ſalt, was deviſed forthe nonce, to b6gnifie and make known under 
thole covert terms, that there is in ſalt a generative power : Certes, this is an ordinary and general 
thing among thoſe Poets, to make all rhe ſea-gods, fathers of many children, and very full of iflue, 
To conclude, you ſhall not find any land creature, or flyivg fowle, for fruirfulnefſe, comparable to 
any kind of fiſhes bred in the ſea 3 which no doubt this verſe of Empedocles had reſpect unto : 

Leading a troopywhich ſenſeleſſe were and rude 
. Even of Sea-fiſh, a breeding multitude, 


The Sixth Book 
Of Sympoſzaques , or Banquet-Queſtions. 


The Summary, 


I, VAI is the reaſon, that men faſting, be more athirſt then hungry ? No : 
2, Whether it be want of food that canſeth hunger and thirſt,or the transformation and chaugs 


of the pores and conduits of the body. be the cauſe thereof? | 
3. How cometh it, that they who be hungry. if they drink, are eaſed of their hunger 3 but comrariwiſey 
t hoſe who are thirſty, if they eat be more thirſty? i 
4, What is the reaſon that pit-water, when it is drawnyf it be left all night within the ſame air ofthe pity, 
becometh more coldþ | 


5. What is the cauſe that little ſtones, and plates or pellets of lead, if t bey be caſt into water, cauſe it ro bl 
the colder? : : | | 

6. Why-ſnow is Preſerved, by covering it with ſtraw, chaff, or garments? 

2 | = er Wine is toryn thorow a ſtrainer? 

vo Wat is the cauſe of extraordinary hunger or appetites to meat ? 


9, Why 


= Of. Sympoſragues 


* Why the Poet Homer,when he ſpeaketh of other liquors uſeth proper E pithets,only ojle be callath w.; 
TOY bo isthe canſe that the fleſh of beaſts ſlain for ſacrifice,if they be hanged upon a fig tree, err : 


come tender, 
Nr The Sixth Book 
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| The Prietme, 

Lato being minded to draw Timotheas the ſon of Conon (O Sefſins Sinecio) from ſumptuous 

feaſts and {uperfluousbanquets, which great Captains commonly make, invited him oned; 
co a ſupper in the Academy, which was Philoſophical indeed and trugal, where therable wis 
not furniſhed with thoſe viands which might diſtemper the body with feveroug hears and 

inflammations, as /-»the Poet was wont to ſay: but ſuch a ſupper ,I tay, upon which ordinari] 
there follow kind and quierfleeps, ſuch fancies alſo, and imaginations as ingender few dreams =} 
thoſeſhort; and in one word, where the ſleeps do teſtifie a great calmnefle and tranquillity of the 
body. The morrow alter, T imothens perceiving the difference between thele ſuppers and the other 
faid : That they who ſupped with Plato over nighc, found the pleaſure and comfort thereof the vex 
day: and to ſay a truth, a great help and ready means to aplealantand bleſſed life, isthegood tem- 
perature ofthe body, not drenchedin wine, nor loaden with viands, bur light, nimble, and ready 
without any fear or diſtruſt ro perform all ations and functions ofthe daytime, Bur there was 200 
ther commodity no lefſe then this, which they had who _—_ with Plato, namely, the diſcuſſng 
and handling ofgood and learned queſtions, which were held ar the cable in ſupper time: for the x-- 
membrance of the pleaſures in eating and drinking, is illiberal andunbeſeeming men of worth, rran- 
fitory beſides, and ſoon at an epd:like unto rhe odour of a pertume and ſweet oyntment,ofthe ſmell 
of roaſt in a Kicchin a day after : whereas diſcourſes Philoſophical, and diſpurations of learnins, 
whenthey be remembred afterwards, yeeld alwayes new pleaſure and freſh delight unro thoſe that 
were at them, yea,and cauſe them who were abſent and leit our, in hearing therelationthereof, to 
haveno leſs parr of learning and erudirion, thenthey who were preſent: for thus we ſee, that even 
at this day, ſtudents and profeſſors of learning, have the fruition, and enjoy the benefit of Socrates 
his banquets, no lefle thenthey themſelves who were perſonally preſent,and had their real part of 
them at the time: and verily, if corporal matter, as dainty diſhes and exquiſite fare, had logreaty 
affe&ed and delighted theirminds with pleaſure : P/ato and Xexophon ſhould have put down inwri- 
ting, and left untous the memorial, not of the diſcourſes there held;nor of the talk which then paſ 
ſed, bar rather ofthe furniture of the cable, and have made a nore of che delicate viands, patiry 
works,comfituresand junckers ſerved up inCallias or Agathnshouſes:whereas now of all ſuch mat- 
ters there is no mention at all, as if they were of no account, nor worth the naming, notwithilan- 
ding very like it is, there was no want of proviſion, no ſpare of coſt, nor detect of diligenceinthat 
behalfe: but on the other fide penned they have moſt exactly,and with great diligence the diſcour- 


ſes of good letters and Philoſophy, which chenand there paſſed merrily; and thoſe they havecom- 
mended unto poſterities, to give us example,that we ought not only ro deviſe and realon together 
when we are at the board, bur alſoto cal to mindafterwards, what good ralk had paſſed, andto 
keep the ſame in memory, 


THE FIRST QUESTION. 
W.:at is the reaſon, that thoſe who be faſting are more thirſty then hargry. 

\ TOw ſend I unto you Sofſizs Senecio, this fixth book of Banquet diſcouries; whereof the firſt 
Y queſtionis: Why thoſe who be long faſting, are more thirſty then hungry ? for it may leem 
contrary unto all reaſon 3 that thirſt ratherthen hunger ſhould enſue much taſting ; for that the 
want of dry food; would ſeem by courſe of nature to require a ſupply ofnutriment by the like, Then 
began Iinthis manner toargue, before the company thereinplace: That of all things within us, 
and whereof we con{iſt,our natural heat either alone or principally, had need ofnurture and main- 
tenance: for thus verily we do obſerve in outward elements, that neither aire, water, nor earth, 
defire nutriment ; neither do they conſume whatſoever is neerunto them 3 bur itis fire only that 
requireth' the one, and doth rhe other ; which is the reaſonthat all young folk doe ear more then 
elder perſons ; for that they be hotter ; yea, and old men and womencan endure to faſt berter, be- 
cauſe their natural heat is already decayed and feeble in them ; like as it is in thoſeliving creat8res 
which have bur little blood : for ſmall need have they of nurture, for defaulr of natural hear, Moreo- 
ver, thus much we may obſerve inevery one of our ſelves, that our bodily exerciſes, onr loud ont- 
cies and ſuch like matrers as by motion do augment heat, make us to take more pleaſure 1n oVr 
mear, and co have abetcer appetite ro eat z now the principal, moſt familiar and natural fo of 
keat in mine opinion, is morſtute, as we mayſee bydaily experience, that bnrning Aames of fire 
encreaſe by pouring oy] thereto; and of all things inthe world, aſhes are the drieſt, becauſe the 
vihole humidity is burnup and conſumed : bur thererreftrial ſubſtance deftiente of all liquor, TE- 
maineth alone : ſemblably, the nature of fire is to ſeparate and divide bodies, by taking away the 
moiſture which held them ſodeted and bound together 3 when as therefore wee faſt lopg, our 
natural heat draweth forcibly unto it: firRt, all the humours our of the reliques ofour nonriſhmen” 


Which done, the inflammation thereof paſſeth fatcher, and-ſenerh upon the very £ adical _ "4 
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thin our fleſh, ſe arching every corner for moiſtureto feed and nouriſh 1t:there being cauſed there- 
ore a wondertu! drinetic in our body, likeas in earth or clay thatis parched with hear ; our fleſh 
by con{equence commeth to ſtand more in need of drink then of meat, until ſuch rime as wee have 
taken a good dravght ; by means whereot our heat being well refreſhed and fortified, worketh and 
procureth appetite £0 ſolid and dry nouriſhment, 


THE SECOND QUESTION. 


whether it be want of food that cauſeth hunger and thirſt, or rather the transformation and change of 
the conduits and p:ſſages within our bodies ? | 
His diſcourſe being thus ended, Phils the Phyſician went aboutto impugne and overthrow the 
; | &rſt poſition 3 maintaining, that thirlt proceeded not from detanir of any nouriſhment, but 
was to be imputed unto the change of the form in cerrain paſſages of the body : and for demon- 
irztion hereof, healledged of the one fide this experience : Thar they who be athirit in the night; 
if they fleep upon it, loſe their thirktineſle, although they drink nevera drop: on the other hide; 
that they who have the'Ague, it their fir decline, or be off them, 'or' in cale the Bearer be cleane 
palt and cone, preſently they are eaſed of their drought * likewite there be many, who after they 
| havebeen bathed, yea, and beleeve me, others when they have vomitted, arerid of thirſtineſle 3 
and yer they get moiſ{ure neither by the onenor the other ; bur they zre the pores and petty con- 
duits of the body that ſuffer mutation, becauſe they be altered and transformed into-another (tate 
and diſpoſition 3 and this appeareth-more evidently in hunger ; for many ſick folk there be, whoat 
one time have need of nouriſhment, and yer wanf appetite to their meat;ſome there are again,who 
Jer them eat and fill themſelves never ſo much, have ne er the leſs appetite to meat,nay,their gree= 
dy hunger encreaſeth the more : ſemblably, you ſhall have many of thoſe who loathed cheir mear, 
to recover their Romach and apperite quickly, by taſting a few Olives or Capers, condite with alc 
pickle: whereby it appeareth plainly ; that hunger is nor occaſioned by defaulr of nouriſhment, bur 
through the ſaid alteration or pafſion of the pores and conduits of the body : for.ſurely ſuch meats 
a5 thoſe, although they diminiſh the want of nouriſhment, by addition of more food, yet never- 
theleſſe cauſe hunger zand even ſo the poinantacrimony of theſe ſalt viands, contenting the taſte 
and pleaſant to the mouth) by knitting, binding, and Rrengthningthe Romach 3 or contrariwiſe, by 
relaxing, or opening the ſame, do procure unto it, and breed therein a certain gnawing, and a dif 
poktion to the liking of their meat, which we call appetite, The reaſon of theſe arguments ſeemed 
untome very wittily deviſed, and framed prectily, for ro carry a good ſhew of probability 3 how- 
beit, robe contrary unto the principalend of nature, to which the appetice doth lead and condu& 
every living creature, defirous to ſupply that which is wanting, ro fill that which is empty, and 
purſuing alwayes that which is meet for it and familiar , bur yer defeftuous : for to ſay, that the 
thing wherein principally a living creature differeth from a livelefle body, was not given urto usfor 
the tuition, maintenance and preſervation of onr health and ſafety, even as it were of our eyes that 
be ſo proper and familiar to the body, and tofear ſuch occurrents as be adverſe thereto; bur to 
think that the ſame 1s onely a paſſion, change, and alteration of the pores occationed according as 
the ſame be made either bigger or imaller ; 1s (to {peakplainly) the faſhion and part of thoſewho 
makeno reckoning at all of nature, Moreover, toconfeſle , that roquake for co:d, hapnerth un- 
to our body for want of hear familiar and natural unto it, and with one breath to deny, that hun- 
ger and thirſt proceed not from defect of moiſture and novriſhmenr, is very abſurd : and yer, 
more unreaſonable and monſtrous it were to affirm , that nature defireth evacuation, when- ſhee 
feelech her {elſe charged with fulneſſe, and withal, hath a defre to repletion: not becaule ſhe find- 
eth her ſelfe over-empty, but upon ſome other paſſion comming I know not how, nor which way. 
Certes, theſeneeds and replerions inthe bodies of living creatures, reſemb!e properly the accidents 
that fall our in agriculture and husbandry : for the carth ſuffererh many ſuch defects, and requireth 
as many helps and remedies : againſt drought, we ſeek to moiſten by watering: for burning with 
heat, to coole moder.tely : when thirgs are frozen, ro heat them again, and keep them warm, by 
laying (as it were) many coverings over: and look what 15notin our power to doe, we pray unto 
the gods forto help and furniſh ds therewith: namely, ſweer and mild dews, pleaſant and com- 
fortable windes : fo that nature always ſeekerh ſupply of thar which is defeRtive. for to preſerve her 
fiate and temperature, And inmy conceit, this word 7eog), which fignifieth nouriſhment.ſeemerh 
tO 1Mport as much as Tyegoy Thu quory, that 1s to lay. preterving nature : and preſerved itis in plants 
vertly, and trees inſenfibly (as Empedocles (aid) by the air about them, when they arerefreſhed and 
watered thereby in convenient manner, as need requireth : but asfor us, our appetite cauſerhns to 
ſeek and procure that, for defanlr wherof,we have nor our kind temperature, Bur ler us conſider bet- 
ter. each one ofthoſe reaſons by it ſelf, which have been delivered,and how untrue they be: for firlt 
andformolt, thoſe viands which have a quick, ſharp, and pleaſing taſte, by reaſon oftheit acrimony, 
procure no appetite at all in thoſe parts, which be capable of nurture, but only a cetrain biring or 
2uawng inthem, much like unto that itching, when ſomething is applyed unto rhe skin, rhat 
doth pluck and fret it: and ſay that this paſſion or affe&ion (whatſoever it is) procurerh appetite, 
t tandethto great reaſon, that by ſuch ſharp and quick viands, thoſe matters which cauſeth fulneſs, 
| | com» 
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comming to be attenuated and made more ſubtile, are diicuſled, diſſolved, and ſo diſſipated as the 
ought to be; by which means, conſequently there followeth a want and defect ; nor for thx ey 
Poets and paſſages be altered orchanged into another torm, but rather, becauſe they be now NY 
ded, clear, and purged ; conſhdering that thole juices which be ſharp, eager, quick, piercing and 
ſairiſh, by attenuating and making render the matterthat they meet with and work upon, do dif. 
cufle, diſgregare and ſcatter thelame, 1n ſuch fort, as they ingender and procurea new appetite, To 
come now unto thoſe who ſleep upon their thirſtinefle,they be not the Pores which by theircraxs. 
formation allay thirſt, bur by reaſon that they receive humidity from the fleſhy parts, and are filleg 
with a vaporous moiſture from rhence - andas for vomits, in caſting up one thing which is ad. 
verſe to nature; they give her means toenjoy another which is friendly and familiar thereto: for 
thirlt is not a deſire ſo much of an exceeding great quantity otmoiſture, as of that which is kind ang 
familiar ; and therefore, although a man have within him great abundance of that moiſture which 
35 unnatural, yet nevertheleſſe, he wanterh R111; for that his thirſt giverh placetono other humidicy 
but unto that which is proper and natural, and whereof It Is defirous : neither commeth mans body 
into a good temper againz before ſuch time as that humidity be removed and gone, which was e- 
nemyto nature: and then the ways and paſlages receive willingly that moiſture which is iriendly 
and tamiliar unto her: as to the Ague beforelaid, 1t driveth indeed the moiſture inwardly into the 
center (as it-were) of the body ; for when the middle thereof 1s all on a firethither runneth and te- 
riceth all the humidity, whae it is thruſt rogether and retained ; and by reaſon that there is ſuch 
ſtore thereof, preſſed and pent in, it falleth out otren-times, that many being fick of the Agne, do 
calt and vomit it up, for to be diſcharged thereof, and being exceeding thirtty with all, for want of 
moiſture, and for the dryneſſe thar is 1n other parts ofthe body, which call for humidity: when as 
then the fever either declineth or hath intermiſſion, ſoas the ardent heat within,is gone from thoſe 
interiour parts in the center and middle of thebody, the moiſture rerurneth again intothe outward 


| habit, it ſpreadeth (1 ſay) and is diſperſed thorowout, according to the natural courſe thereof; {6 


as at once ir bringeth eaſe ro the parts within, and withal cauſeth the fleſh and skin withomt, ro 
be.\moorh, ſoft and moiſt, whereas before it was rough, hard and dry ; yea, and many times it mo- 
veth ſweats ; whereby it commeth to paſſe, that the want which before cauſed thirſt, now cealeth 
andis gone, while the moiſture is returned from the place wherein before it was firaightly prefled 
and kept in, unto that which is deſirous and hath need of ic, and where t is at large and more at li- 
berty : for like as inan orchard or garden, although there be a pit containing plenty of water, un- 
lefſea mandraw ſome out of it, and therewith water the ground, it cannot chuſe bur the herbs, 
plants ardtrees will beas one wovld ſay, athirſt, and at a tault for nouriſhment :even ſo it fareth in 
our bodies,if allthe moiſture be gotten to one place, no marvel if the reſt do want & becomeexcee- 
ding die, until ſuchtime as it xun again, and thatthere be anew diffuſion thereof 3 like asirFalleth 
out with thoſe who areſick of an Ague,when the fit 1s paſt,orthe feaver hath left them,and to thoſe 
who ſleep upon thirſt : for in theſe, ſleep bringerh back the moiſture from the center and middle of 
the body, diftributivgic to all the members and parts thereof, and ſomaketh an equal diſtribution 
and ſupplyrhorowour. 

But this transformation and change of the Pores from which it is ſaid that hunger andthirſt doth 
proceed: what kind of thing is it I would gladlyknow ? For mine own parc, none other differen- 
ces ſeeI, but ot more and lefſe, and according as they be eitherſtopped or opened: when they be 


. obſiru&ed or topped, receive they cannoteither drink ormeat : when they be opened and unſtop- 


ped, they make a void and free place 3 andſurely that is nothing elſe but che want of that which is 
proper and natural: For the reaſon (my good friend Philo) why cloaths which are to be dyed, be 
dipped firſt in Allom water, is becauſe thar ſuch water hath a piercing, ſcouring, and abſterſive ver- 
tue, by means wereof, when all the ſuperfluous filth inthem is conlumed and rid away, the pores 
being opened, retain more ſurely the tinfure which isgiven unto the cloaths, onely becauſe they 
receive the ſame better, by reaſon of the emprineſle occaſioned by want, 


THE THIRD QUESTION, 


What isthe cauſe that when men be hungry,if they drink,are delivered from their hunger:but comrariniſey 
when they be at hirſt, if t hey eat, are more thirſty then before? 


VV thoſe diſcourſes were thus paſſed : he who invited us to ſupper, began in this wiſe: 
It ſeemeth unto me (my maſters that this reaſonas touching the voidance and repletion of 
pores, Carrieth with ir a great appearance of truth, and namely,in the ſolution of another queſtion 
beſides, to wit : Why in them whobe hungry, if they drink, their hunger ceaſerh immediately? and 
contrariwile, they who are athirſt, ifthey ear, are ſlillmore thirſty ? Iam of opimon (quoth hee) 
that thoſe whoalledge and urge theſe pores and their effe&ts, doe render the reaſon and cauſe 0 
rhis accident, veryeahily, and with exceeding great probability ; however in many points, they en- 
forcethe ſame not ſo much as probably: for whereas all bodies: have pores, ſome of one meaſure, 
and ſymmerry, others of another : thoſe which be larger then the relt, receive food ſolid as well 
as liquid both together : 1uch as bee narrower and more Rraight admit drink: the av0! ws 
and evacuation of which, cauſeth thicſt, like as ofthe other, hunger : and therefore if they _ : 
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athirſt do eat,they find no ſuccour and benefit thereby,becauſe the pores by reaſon of their Rreight= 
neſſe,are not able to xeceive dry and ſolid nutriment, bur continne (t2]l indigent and deſlitnte of that 
- whichis their due,and fir for them: whereas they who be hungry, incaſe they drink; find comfort 
thereby, for that che liquid nouricure entring into thoſe large pores, andfilling thoſe concayities of 
heirs.do {lake and diminiſh mightily theforce of their hunger, Fe, 
As touching the event and effe& (quoth I) rue it is( as Ithinke ) but I cannor accord and give 
my conſent tO che ſnppoſtion of the cauſe pretended: For if (quoth 1) a man ſhould hold, that with 
theſe pores and conduits {upon which ſome ſtand ſo much, fo greatly embrace and maintaine ſo 
toutly) the fleſh is pierced, and by meanes thereof full of holes ; turely he would make it very looſe, 
quavering, fAagey, and fo rotten, thatit would not hang together : moreover,to ſay that the ſame 
parts of the body do not receive meat and drinke together, but that they do paſſe and run (as it 
were) thorovgh a [trainer or canvale bolter, ſome one way, and ſome another ; methinks is a very 
france poſition, and a meere deviſed fition: forthis very mixture of humidity, rempering and 
making tender the meats received, together with the co-operative help of che inward naturall heat, 
and the ſpirits, doth cur,ſubriliate, and mince the food with allmanner of incifhons,ſhreddings,and 
divifons, -no tooles, no knives, nor infiruments 1n the world ſo firie and ſmall ; infomuch as every 
part and parcell of theſaid nouriſhment is familiar, meet and convenient for each part and member 
of the body; nor applied and ficted as it wereto certaine veſſels and holesto be filled thereby ; bur 
united and perfe&!y concorporate to the whole, and every partthereof ; bur if this were not ſo, yet 
the maine point of the queſtion isnot affoiled for all char ; for they who eat,unleſle they alſo drinks 
coit, are io far oft from allaying their thirſt, that contrariwile they encreaſe the ſame ; and ro this 
point there is not yet a word ſaid, Conſider now (ſaid I) whether the poſitions and reaſons which 
we ſet down, are not probable and apparent ? Firſt we ſuppoſe, that moitture being conſumed by drci- 
nefſe is cleane periſhed and gone 3 and thar drineſſe being tempered and ſuſtained by moiſture hath 
certaine diffuſons and exhalations ; ſecondly we hold.chat neucher hunger is a generall and univer- 
fall want of dry food, nor thirlt,of moiſture. but a certaine ſcantnefſle and defe&t of the one and the 
other, when there is not enough and ſufficient ; for thoſe who altogether do want the ſame,be nei- 
ther hungry nor thirſty, bur die preſently : Let theſe ſuppoſals be laid tor grounds,ic will not be from 
henceforth hard, ro know the cauſe of that which is in queſtion: for thirſt increaſeth upon them 
that eate, becauſe meats by rheirdrineſſe do gather together, ſuck and drinkeup the humidity diſ- 


perſed, and whichis left bur ſmall and feeble, in all the body, cauſing the ſame to evaporate away 3 


like as we may obſerve without onr bodies, how dry earth and duſt do quickly ſnatch, diſpatch, and 
conſume quitethe liquor or moiſture that is mingled therewith: contrariwiſe, drinke neceſſarily 
acketh hunger ; tor by reaſon that moiſture drenching and ſoaking that little meat which ir findeth 
dry and hard, raiſeth from it certaine vapours and moilt exhalations, and choſe it doth elevate and 
carry upinto all the body, applying the ſame to the ports that ſtand in need: and therefore Eraſiſtra- 
tus not unproperly tearmed morſture, the wagon of the viands : for-being mixed and tempered 
with ſuch things as otherwiſe of themſelves by reaſon of their drineſſe or other eyill diſpoſition, 
beidle, and heavy, it raiſeth and lifteth up: and herevpon ir commeth, that many men who have 
been exceeding hungry, only by bathing or waſhing themſelves, without any drinke atall, have 
wonderfully aflwaged and allaied their huvger : for the moiſture from without, eniring into the 
body, cauleth them to be more ſucculent and in better plight; for that irdorh enlarge the parts 
within, ſo that ir doth mitigate the fellmood, and appeaſe thecrnel] rage of hunger, To conclude, 
this is the reaſon that they who are determined to pine.themſeives to death by utter abſtinence 
from all ſolid meats, live and continuea long time if they receive but water only, even untill the 
_ that allbe quite evaporate, ſpent anddried up, which might nouriſh and be uniced unto the 
ody, | 


THE FOURTH QUESTION. 


What ts the cauſe that pit or well-water being drawn.if it be left all night within the aire of the pit, 
becommeth colder than it was ? ; 


V E had a certaine gueſt wholiveddelicately,and loved to drinke cold water 3 for to pleaſeapd 
/ content whoſe appetite, our ſervants drew up a bucket of water our of the pic or well, and 

ſoler ithang within the ſame(ſorhat it touched nor the top of the water)all the night long ; where- 
With he was ſerved the morrow after at his ſupper, & he fonnd it tobe much colder than that which 
Was newlydrawn: now this ftranger, being a proteſſed ſcholar ard indifferently well learned,told us, 
that he had found this in Ariſtotle among other points, grounded upon good reaſon,which he de- 
livered unto us in this wiſe: All water (quoth he). which is firſt hear, becommeth afrerwards more 
Cold than it was before 3 like torhat which isprovided and prepared for Kings : firlt,they ſet it onthe 
: wind It boiſe again 2 which done, they bury rhe pan or veſſel! wherein it is withinſnow 3 and by 
_ 6] t proves exceeding cold: no otherwiſe than our bodies, aiter that we hare been in the 
Wet anes, be cooled much more by that meanes : for relaxation occaſioned by heat, ma- 
4 e body more rare and cauſeth the pores to open, ,and/!o by conſeqyence it receiverh more 
© 110m without, which envitoneth the body, and bringeth a moxe ſudden and violent ge 
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Of Sympoſcaques 


when as therefore wateris firſt chafed (as it were) and fet in an heat by agitation and flicri with- 
inthe bucket whiles it was in drawing, it groweth to bethe colder by the aire which inviconerh 
the ſaid veſſell round about, This ſtranger and gueſt of ours we commended for his confident reſo= 
Jntion and perfe&t memory 3 bur as rouching the reaſon thar he alledged, we made ſome douht : for 
if the aire in which the veſlell hangerh be cold, how dothir inchafe the water ? and ifitbe hor. how 
coolerh it afterwards ? for beſide all reaſon it is, that a thing ſhould be affected or ſuffer contraril 
from one and the ſame cauſe,unlefle ſome difference come berween, And when the other helg his 
peace a good ſpace, and ſtood muling what to ſay'againe : Why ( quoth I ) there isnodouht to be 
made of the aire; for our very ſenſes teach us, that cold it is, and eſpecially that which is in the 
bottome of pits ; and therefore impoſſible it 1s, that waterſhould be hear by the cold aire: byt the 
truth is this rather,alchough this cold aire cannot alter all the water of the ſpring in the bottomeof 
che well, yet if amandraw the ſame ina little quantity,it will do the deed, and beſo much predo- 
minant as to coole it exceedingly, 


THE FIFTH QUESTION, 


that is the reafonthat little ſtones and ſmall plates or pellets of lecd, being caſt into water, make 
it colder ? 


\ "on remember I am ſure (do you not ? faid I) what Ariſtot/e hath written, as couchinepibble 
ſtones and flints, which if they be.caſt into water cauſe the ſame to be much colder and more 
altringent : And you remember (quoth he) as well, that the Philoſopher in his Problemes hath on- 
ly faid it is ſo ; butler us aſſay to find our the cauſe, for it ſeemerh very difficult to be conceived and * 
imagined : you ſay true indeed ( quoth I; ) anda marvel it were it we could hit upon it: howbeir, 
marke and conſider what Lwill jay unto it : Firſt to begin withall, do you not thinkethat wateris 
ſooner made cold by the aire without, it the ſame may come to enter into it ? allo, thatthe aire is 
of moreforce and efficacy, when it beateth againſt hard flints,pibbles,or whetſtones ? for they will 
not ſuffer it ro paſſe thorow, as veſſels either of brafſe or earth 3 but by their compa lolidity, re- 
fiſting and Randing ont againſt it,they put it by from themſelves,and turn it upon the water; where- 
by thecoldnefle may bethe Rtronger,and the water thorowout be fully affeted therewith: and this 
is the realon,thatin Winter-time running rivers be much coider than the ſea ; for thatthe cold aire 
hath greaterpower upon them, as being driven back againe from the bottome of the water ; where- 
as1n the ſea 1t is diflolved,and paſſeth away,by reaſon of the great depth thereof encountring there 
nothing at all, upon which it may ſtrike and bear : bur ic ſcemerh there is another reaſon, that wa- 
ters, the thinner and clearer they be, ſuffer the more from the cold aire ; forſooner they be changed 
and overcome.,ſo weake and feeble they are: now hard whetſtones and little pibbles do ſubtiliate 
and make the water more thin 1n drawing to the bottome where they be, all the grofle and terre- 
ſtriall ſubſtance that crouble it; 1n ſuch ſortzas the water by that meanes, being morefine, and con- 
ſequently weaker. ſooner is vanquiſhed and ſurmounted by the refrigeration of theaire, To come 
now unto lead: cold of nature it is, and if it be ſoaked in vineger,and wrought with it,maketh ce- 
ruſe of all deadly poiſons the coldeſt, As for the ones aforeſard, by reaſon of their ſolidity, they 
have an inward coldnefle conceived deeply within them ; for as every tone is a peece of earth ga- , 
thered together and congealed (as it were) by exceeding cold, ſo the more compact and maſſiethat 
It is, the harder is it congealed, and conſequently, ſomuch thecolder : no marvell therefore it is, if 


both plummers of lead and theſe lictle hard pibbles aforeſaid, by repercuſſion from rhemſelves, 10- 
force the coldneſle of the water, 


THE SIXTH QUESTION, 
What is the reaſon that men uſe to keep ſnow within chaffe, light ſtraw, and cloaths, 


Pontheſe words, that firanger andeveſt of ours, after he had pauſed a while: Lovers ( quoth 

he ) above all things, ar- defirous to talke with their paramours ; or if they cannotlo do, 
yet at leaſtwiſe they will be talking of them ; andeven ſo it fareth at this time between me 
ſnow 3 for, becauſe there is none here inplace, nor to be had, I will ſpeake of ir; and namely, 
would gladly know the reaſon why it is wont to be kept in ſuch things as be very hot; for weuſeto 
cover and ſwaddleit (as it were ) with firaw and chaffe, yea, and tolap it within ſoft cloaths, un- 
ſhorne rugs, and ſhagoy frize, and ſo preſerve it a longtime in the own kind, without running 
to water : A wonderfull matrer, that the hotrelt things ſhould preſerverhoſe which are extreame 
cold ! And ſo will I ay too ( quoth I) ifthat were true: but it is far otherwile, and wegreatly 
deceive our ſelves in taking that by and by to be horit ſelfe which dorh hear another 3 andnamely) 
conſidering that we our ſelves uſe to ſay, that oneand the ſelfe-ſame garment in Winter keepsUus 


| lee? and in Summer cooleth us 3 like as that nurſe inthe tragedy, which gave ſnck unto Njobes 
Cnlldren:? ; 


With mantles conrſe,andlittle blanquet s worne 
She warms and coolsher pretty babes, new borne, 
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The Almaigns verily put on garments only for to defend their bodies again(t the rigour of cold : 
the Erhiopians WEAre chem nor,bur to ſave themielves from ſultry heat: we. in Greece uſe them for 
the one purpoſe and the other 3 andtherefore why ſhould we count them to be hot, becauſethey 
warme us, ratherrhan cold, for that they coole us ? yet of the twaine, if we would be judged by 
the ourward ſenſe, we might repute them rather cold than hot ; tor when we put on our ſhirts or 
' inner garments firſt,our naked skin finds them cold ; andſo when we go into our beds, we feele the 
ſheets and other cloaths of themſelves as cold; bur afterwards they help to heat us; burhow? 
being themſelves fullof hear, which commerh from us, they hold in our heat, and withall kee 
ofthe coldaire from our bodies, Thus you ſee how they that be fick of the ague, or otherwiſe, 
burne with heat, change continually their linnens and other cloaths about them, becauſe ever as 
any freſh .ching 1s laid upon them they feele ir cold and take comfort therein ; no ſooner isit caſt 
over them, and lien a while bur it becommeth hot, by reaſon of the ardenc heat of their bodies : 
like as therefore a garment being warmed once by us doth warme us againe3 even ſo, if it bemade 
cold by ſnow it keepeth it cold reciprocally ; but madecold itis by ſnow,for that thereaciſeth from 
it a ſubtiie ſpirit, or vapour which doth it 3 and the ſame ſo longas it abideth within, holdeth ir to- 
oether concrete and ſolid in the own nature ; contrariwiſe, when it 1s gone, (now melteth and tur« 
neth to water 3 thent'iat white freſh colour vaniſheth away,which came by the mixture ot the ſaid 
ſpirit and humidity rogether, cauling a kind of froth: when as ſnow therefore 1s lapped within 
cloaths, both the cold is he'd in thereby. and the outward aire kept our, that it cannotenter in to 
thaw and melt the ſub(tance of the inow thus gathered and congealed together ; now to this pur- 
poſe they uſe ſuch cloaths as have nor yet come under the fullers hand; nor been drefled, bur- 
led, ſhorne, and preſſed ; and that for the length and drinefle of the ſhag haire and flocks, which 
willnot ſuffer the cloath to iie heavy and prefiedown the ſnow, and cruſh it being ſo ſpungious and 
light as it is: andeven (o the ftraw and chaffe, lying lightly upon it, and ſoftly rouching ir, breaketh 
not the congealed ſubſtance thereof; and otherwiſe behides, rhe ſame heth cloſe and taſt rogerher, 
whereby it is a cauie that neitherthe coldneſſe of the inow within can breath forth.nor the hear of 
the aire without enterin, To conclude,that theexcretion and ifluing out of that ſpirit, is the thing 
that cauſeth the ſnow to fore-give.to frer.and to meltinthe end,is apparant co our outward ſenſes, 
for that the ſnow when it thaweth engendrerh wind, 


THE SEVENTH QUESTION, h 


Whether wine is torunthorough aſtrainer before it be drunke ? 


None of our Citizens, left the ſchooles, having cotverſed bur a ſmall while with a moſt ex- 
ceilent and renowned Philoſopher 3 yet ſo long as in that time he hadnot learned any good 
thing at his hand:, but ollen from him, ere he was aware, that, whereby he was offenhve and odi- 
ous unto others ; and namely, this bad cultome he had gotten of his Maiter, boldiy to reprove and 
corre&in all things thoſe who were in his company : when as therefore we were upon a time with 
Ar;ſtn\n his houſeat ſupper together, he found fault generally witk: all the provicon, as being too 
ſumptuous,curious, and ſuperfluous 3 and among other things, heflatly denied, That wine ovght to 
paſſe through a (trainer before it be powred forth and filled to the table ; bur he ſaid, Ic ſhould be 
drunke as it came out of the tun, as Heſjodwe (aid, whiles it hath the firength andnaturall force,and 
as nature hath given it unto us 3 for this manner of depuration and claiitying of it by a flxainer,firſt 
doth enercate and cut as it were the finews of the vigour and vertue, yea, and quench the native 
heat that it hath ; for it cannot chuſe bur the ſame will exhale, evaporate,and flie away with the (pi- 
rit and life thereof, being ſo oftenfilled and powred out of one veſſel! into another: Agaire (quork 
he) it hewrayetha certaine curioſity, delicacy, and waſtetull wantonneſſe thus ro conſume and ipend 
the good and profitable for that which is pleaſant only and deleRable: for like asto cur cocks for 
to make them capons, or to geld ſowes and make them gualts that their fleth may be tender dainty; 
and (againlt che nature of it) effeminate, was never ſurely the invention of men, ſound in judge- 
ment,and of honeſt behaviour,bur of wafſtfull glurtons,and ſuch as were given overto belly cheere 3 
even ſo verily they that thus traine wine, do ge!d it, they cur the ſpurs 2nd pare the nailes there= 
Of; it Imay beallowed lo to ſpeake by way of Meraphor, yea, and do effeminate the ſame ; whiles 
they are not able either to beare it by reaſon of their infirmity and weaknefle, nor drinke itin 
meal2re, as they ſhould becauſe of their intemperance: bur ſurely this 1s a ſophiſticall device of 
theirs, and an artific1all tri-k to help them for to drinke more, and excuſe them for powring ic 
downſo metrily ; for by this meanes the force of wine they take away, leaving nothing bur bare 
wine ; much like unto thoſe who oive water boyled unto ſick and weake folke, who cannot endure 
. todrnkeitcold and yet beyond meaſure deſire it; for the very edge of wine they take off, and 
looke what trength and vertue was init the ſame they rid awayand expell quite: that in ſo doing 
they m:;re it for ever: this may be a ſufficient argument. that wine thus miſuſed will nor laſt 
rotcontinne long in the own nature, bur turne quickly to be very dregs 3 it ioſerh (I ſay ) the 
verdure thereof preſently, as if ir were cut by the root fron: the ownemorher, whichare the 
+ ottereof, Certes,in old time they were wont direRtly to call wine it ielfe 7g/ya, that 15 to ſay, 
<5: like 38 we uſeto tearme a man by a diminutive ſpeech, a ſoule or an head, giving unto _ 
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Ar;ſton\aughing at the matter: Not ſo my good friend ( quoth he ) notpale, bloudleſle, and diico. 
Joured : but that which ar the very firſt 5ghr ſhewerh it ſeltepleaſant, mild, and lovely, whereas you 
would have us to ingureitate and drench our ſelves with a wine as black as the night, thick, Trofle 
and duskiſh,like a darke cloud : the clarifying and purification thereot you condernn, which in try 
isnothing elſe but the caſting vp as it were by vomit of all the choler that it had,and thediſcharoin 
3t of that which is heavy, heady, in ir, able comake men fick and drunken, to the end that being 
morelicht, cheerefull, and lefle cholerick, it might go into our bodies for to be intermingled wich 
us, even fuch as Homerlaith, thoſe worthies and demi-gods, at the war of Troy, uied to drinke: 
for Homer when he named wine at9ora, meant not blackiſh and thick, bur tranſparent, neat, ang 
bright ; for having before attributed unto brafſe theſe epithites, #wny6e, and yogo4, that isro (4 
meet for men, and reſplendent, he would not have called it 454. atterwards, it he had meant black 
and duskiſh by that attribute, Like as therefore the ſage Az..charfis, when he reproved ſome 
other faſhions among the Greeks, commended yet their char-coales, for that leaving the ſmoake 
without doores, they brought the fire into the houſe 3 even {o you my*maſters, that are wiſe 
men and great ſcholars, may haply blame us in other reipets, 1t- you lift : but in caſe when we 
have reje&ted anddiſpatched away that which was turbulent, cholerick, and furious inwine, we 
make it then looke cleire, and taſte pleaſant of it felfe, without anyſophittication ; if wedonor 
( Ifay ) turne or take off the edge quite, and grind our all the tieele ( as it were ) but rather ſcoy- 
ring away ruſt and canker, furbuſh, and glaze it, and ſo preſent it unto you for to drinke 3 what 
hainous fault (I pray you) have we commurted ? Bur you willtay (forſoorh) it hath more ſtrength 
init when it is not thus clarified with fraining: and to ( by yourleave, good fir ) hath atramick, 
lunatick, and mad man, when he is in his fits; bur after that he 15 well purged with Ellebor, or 
by good regiment indiet, brought to be ſaied, and reduced into his right mind and ſenſes againe, 
that violent and extraordinary force is gone, bur the true naturall ftrength of his own, and his 
ſetled temperature remaine (ill in his body, rogether with his right wats ; even ſo this cleanſing 
and clarifying of wine. by ridding away that headinefſe which troublerh the braine, and canſerh 
race, bringethitto a mild habite and whollome conſtitution. Certes, for mine own part, I hold 
there isa great difference between affe&ed curiokty,and fimple neatneſle or elegancy : forthoſe wo- 
men that paint themlelves,perfume and beſmeere their bodies with coſtly odours,and balmes,or 0- 
therwiſe glitter in their ornaments of gold, and go intheir rich purplerobes, are by 900d right 
thovght to be curious.coltly, and wanton dames; bur 1t a woman ule the bath, waſh herskin, an- 
noint her ſelfe with ordinary oylezyea, and weare the trefles of her own haire, diſpoſed and Jaidin 
order decently. no man will find tault with her for it. This diſtinction in womens dreſſing and at- 
tire, the Poet Homer hath elegantly and proper;y expreſſed in the perſon of Juno, when ſhe drefſed 
and trimmed her ſelfe. in this wiſe : | 
with pure Ambroſiafirſt, her corps 
Immortall. from at ſoile 
And filth.ſhe cleans d,then it ſhe did 
Annoint with glibber ole, | 

Thus far forth, there is nothing to be ſeen in her, but carefull diligence and matron-like cleanli- 
neſle ; mary when ſhe comes to carquans, chaines, borders, and buttons of gold, when ſhe hangs 
on her pendantearerings moſt curiouſly and artificially wrought, and not ſtaying there, proceeds in 
the end totake in her hand that enchanting tiflueand girdle of Yenxs;beleeve me. here was ſuperflt- 
ous ſumpruofity, here was vanity and wantonneſle indeed, not beſeeming a wife or dame of ho- 
nour ; {emblably,they that colour their wine with the ſweet wood of aloe orcinamon, and other- 
wiſe giveitatinure and pleaſant aromatization with ſaffron, do even as much as thoſe whocutt- 
ouſly trick upand fer ont a woman, for to bring her to a banquer, and to proſtitute her as a cutt-> 
zan; whereasthey that do nomore but purge out of it the groſle filthineſſe, and that which is good 
fornothing, make it by that meanes pure, wholſome, and medicinable : for otherwiſe, if you admil 
not this, you may as well ſay, that all things that you ſee here is nothing bur needleſſe ſuperfiuty 
and affected curioſity, beginning even ar the very houſe and the furnicure thereot: for why 1s 1 
( willyou fay ) thus pargetted and laid over with a coat of plaiſter? why is it oper and builewith 
windows on that ſide eſpecially where ir may receive the pureſt aire and freſheſt winds, of where 
1r. may enjoy the light of the tun tending Weſtward toward his ferting? why ate theſe pors an 
drinkine cups. every one of themrubbed and ſcoured on every fide, ſoneat andcleane that they glit- 
ter and ſhine againe, ſoas a man may ſee himſelfe in them ? And ought (good fir )theſe bou'es and 
goblers r0 be kept cleane without allfilth, or ſweer vvithoutes ill ſent; and muſt the wine vvhic 
Vve drinke'out of them be tull of filthy dregs or othervviſeſtained vvith any ordure and orruption? 
but vihar need I run thorovy all the reſt ? the very vvorkmanſhip and painful labour about the 
vyheat vyhereof our bread hereis made. vvhatis it elſe ( I beſeech you Jbur cleanſing and ureing? lee 
you not vvhat a do there is aboutit before ir be brought to this paſſe? tor there muſt be not only 


threſhing, fanning, vvinnovving, riddling, grindins, fitting, ſerſing, and boulting our the bran me 
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tc flomrewhileic is inthe nature of ccrn and meale; bur alſo it requirethto be knead ard wroughr, 
that no roughneſle remaine behind in the dough ; {o thar being thus united and conc orporate into 
alumpe of patte,!C May be made bread fit tor our eating: what abſurdity then is therein this, if trai- 
nino and cleanſing of wine riddeth it from that teculenr & dreggy matter, as if it were courſe brans, 
or orolſe orounds, eſpecially ſeeing the doing of itzis not any wiſe chargeable nor laborious ? 


THE EIGHTH QUESTION. 


What 1s the cauſe of that extraordinary hunger,called bexiuG-? 


Here is a ſolemneſacrifice uſed among vs, received by tradition from ovr anceſtors, which the 

provoſt or chiefe governovr of the City tor therime being,periormeth at the publike altar,bur 
other private Cit1zens behides in their own houſes: and this ſolemnity 1s called, The baniſhment of 
Bulimos, thatisto ſay, of hunger or famine : andthe manner is at iuch a time, for every Maſter of 
an houſe to take one of his ſlaves, ard when he hath winged him well with twigs of the withy 
called Chaſt-rree, ro thruſt him out of the doores by the head and ſhoniders, taying withall: Our 
with* Blimos,but come in wealth and health, Now thatyeare wherein I was provolt,many there 
were at my {acrifice, invited to the feaſt ; and after we had performed all ceremorics and comple- 
ments thereto be!onging,and were ſetat the table,ſome queltion there was moved,{irii, as touching 
the vocable it ſelfe £zaiu@r, what it ſhould fignifie, and afterwards of the words uttered unto the 
ſlave when he isdriven out ; but molt of all, of that malady to called, and ot the accidents and cir- 
cumſtances thereof, As for the tearme Bulimos, every man in manner was of opinion, that it be- 
rokened a great and publike famine, bur eſpecially we Greeks of e/£9/-4, who in our dialect uſe the 
letter * for &, for we commonly do not fay, Bulimos, but Plies, as if it were Polylimos or Polili- 
2105, thatis to ſay, a great famine, or a generall famine thorowour the City,and it ſeemed unto us, 
that Bybroſtis was another thing different trom 1t 3 and namely,by a ſound argument which we had 
from the Chronicles penned by MetroZorus, as touching the acts of /vniv, wherein thusmuch he 
writeth : That the Smyrneans-who in old time were &oltans, ule to ſacrifice unto Bubroſtis, a black 
bull,asan holocauſt or burnt offering, which they cut into peeces with the hide, and ſo burneitall 
rogether, But foraſmuch as all manner of hunger reſemblerh a maladie ( and principaily, rhis cal- 
led £-xiuG&-) which commeth upon a man when his body 1s affeSted with ſome unkind and unnatu- 
rall indiſpoſition.it ſeemerh thar by grear reaſon.as they oppoſe wealth to poverty,lo they ſet health 
againſt ficknefſe: and like as the heaving and overturning of the ſtomack, a dileate whenas men are 
{ad Nevriey, took that name firſt upon occafion of thoſe who are 1n a ſhip, and when they faile or 
row, fall co be tomack ſick, and are apr to caſt: but afterwards by cultome'ot ſpeech, whoſoever 
feeethe like paſhon of the (tomack,and a diſpoſition ro vomur, are ſaid yavriay. that is toſay, to be 
ſea-fick3 even fo the verbe B5aiuay, and the noune &zaipC-, taking the beginning as 1s betoreſaid, 
- there, iscome unto us, and fignifierh a dogs-app.tite or extraordinary hunger, And to this pur- 
pole we all ſpake, and-made a contribution as it were of all onrreaſons,to make out a Common ſup= 
per or collation: but when we came to touch the cauſe of this diſeaſe 3 the firit doube that aroſe 
among us was this, that they ſhould moſt be ſurprized with this malady whotravellin great ſnows : 
like as Brutys did of :atedaies ; who when he marched with his army from Dyrrhachinm to Apollo 
nia, was in danger of his life, by occaſion of this infirmity: 1c was a time when the ſnow lay very 
deep 3 in which march he went tuch a pace, that none oftthoſe who had the carriage of victuals over- 
took him.or came neer unto him :now when as he fainted ſo for teebleneſle of (tomack,that he now 
{wooned, and was ready to give up the ghoſt ; rhe ſonldiers were forced to run in haſte unto the 
walls of the City, and to call for a loafe of bread untotheir very enemies, warding and keeping 
the watch vponthe walls, which when they had preſently gotten, therewith they recovered Bratz 3. 
whereupon afterwards,when he was maſter of the Town, he grievouſly intreated allthe inhabitants 
for the curtehe which he had received from thence, This diſeaſe hapnerh likewile to horſes and 
alles, eſpecially when they have either figs or apples a load : bur that which of all the reſt is moſt 
wondertull.there is no manner of food or ſuſtenance in the world,that in ſuch a caſeſo ſoon recove- 


reth the (trength, not of men only, bur of labouring beaſts alſo, as to give them bread. ſo thar if. 


wr eate a morſell thereof, be irnever fo little, chey will preſently find their teer, andbe ableto 
walke, | 


Herenpon enſued flerice for a while; and then I{ knowing well enongh how much thearguments 


of ancient writers are able td content and fatisfie ſuch as are but dull and flow of conceit ; butcon- 


trartwiſe unto thoſe that be ftudious., ripe of wir, and diligent, the ſame make an overcure andgive. 


courage and heart to ſearch and inquire furrher into the truth ) called ro mind and delivered betore 
them alla ſentence our of Ariffatle,who affirmeth,Thar the {trorger the cod is without,themore 1s 
the heatwithinour bodies,and ſo conſequently cauleth che greater colliquation of che humours in 
the interiour parts, Now if theſe humours thus reſolved take acoutſe unto the legs, they cauſe laſ- 
tudes and heavineſſe; if the rheume fall upon theprincipall fountaines and organs of morion and 
rclpirarion, ir bringerh faintings and feebleneſſe, Ihad no ſooner ſaid, buras itis wont in ſuch ca- 
les to fall our, ſome tooke in hand to oppuene theſe reaſons, and others againe to defend and 
maintainerhe ſame : and Soclarye, for hispart: The words ( quoth he ) in the beginning of ,yapr 

| Eee 3 | ſpeech 
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ſpeech were very well placed, and the ground ſurely laid ; for intruth the bodies of thoſe hg 
walke in ſnow ate evidently co:d without, andexceedingly cloted faſt and knit together ; bur thar 
the inward heat occaſioned thereby, ſhould make ſuch acolliquation of humours,and that theſame 
ſhould poſleſle and ſeize upon the principall yarrs and inſtruments of reſpiration 1Sa bold andiag 
conceir , and I canner ſee how it ſhould ttand: Yer rather wouldI thinke thatthe heat being thug 
kept in,and united together, and lo by that meanes fortified, conſumerh all the nouriſhment ; which 
being ſpent, it cannot chuſe bur rhe ſaid hear alſo mutt needs languiſh even asa fire withourſewell; 
and hereupon it is, that {uch have an exceeding hunger upon them, and when they havecaten ne- 
ver ſo little, they come prelently to themlelves againe z for tharfood is the maintenance of naryrall 
heat: Then Clcomezes the Phyſician: This word ayuts, thatis to fay, hunger {quoth he) inthe com. 
pound Ezaipo; fignifierh nothing elſe, butis crept into the compoſition of it I know not how, with- 
outany reaton at all; like as inthe verbe xZ'mivgy, which berokenerh to devour, or ſwallow downe 
ſolid meat, mirqr, that is to ſay, to drinke, hath no lenfe or congruity at all 3 no morethan wallyr, * 
that is to ſay, to benddownward,or fall groveling.hath any thing co don the verbe ayauin,thar 
Gonifieth to riſe aloft, or to hold up the head as birds doin drinking; for ſurely Baines or GrMiute, 


:ſeemeth not unto me to be any hunger, as many have taken it 3 bur 11s a paſſionof the (tomack, 


which concurring indeed with hunger,engendererh a fainting ofthe heart,and an aptneſſeto ſwoon: 
and even as odours and ſmels do ferch againe and help thoſe that be in a ſwoone ; fo breaddoth 
remedy and recoverthoſe who are feeble and faint, by this Bulimia, notfor that ſuch have need of 
ſuſtenance; ( tor letit be never'o little that they rake, they ae revived and reireſhed thereby ) bur 
becauſe it terchera the ſpiritsagaine, and recallerh the power and (irengrh ot naturethat was going 
away, Now that this Bulimos or Bulimia, 1s a faintnefle of the heart, and no hunger at all,appeareth 
evidently by anaccident that we obſerve in thoſe draught-beaſts, whereof we ſpake before, ſubje& 
to this infirmity z forthe ſmell of figs and apples worketh not inthem any defe& or want of nou- 
riſhment ; but cauſeth rather a gnawing in the mouth of the maw, a plucking ( 1 ay )andcontorti- 
onin the brim of the fſtomack, As for me on the other fide, although Ichought theſe reaſons indif- 
ferently well alledged ; yer 1 was of opinion,that if I went another way to worke.and argued from 
a contrary principle, 1 could maintaine a probability, and uphold, rhar all this might proceed ra 
ther by way of condenſation, than rarefa&tion: for the ſpirit or breath char paſleth from the ſnow 
1n manner of ſubtile aire, is the moſt cuttingedge, and fineſt deciſion or ſcale, comming fromthe 
concretion of that meteor or congealed (ubſtance, which Iwot not how; is of ſo keen and piercing 
a nature, that it will Erike thorough, not fle(h only, bur veſſels alſo of filver and braſle: for we ſee 
that theyare not able to containe and hold ſnow in them, but whenirtcommeth to melt, it conſu- 
meth away, and covereth the outſide of ſuch veſſels, glazed over with a moſt ſubrile moiſture, as 
cleereas yce, which no doubt the ſaid ſpirit, breath, aire, oredge, (callir what you will) letcbehind 
it, when it paſſed through thoſe inſenfible pores of the ſaid veſlels ; rhis ſpirit then thus penetrative 
and quick as a flame, whenir ſmiteth upon their bodies who go in ſnow, ſeemeth to ſcorch and 
ſinge. the ſuperficiall outhde of the skin, in cutting and making way thorough intothetleſh in man- 
ner of fire ; whereupon enſueth a great rarefaCtion of the body, by meanes whereof, the inward heat 
flying forth, meeterh with the cold ſpirit or aire without in the ſuperficies whichdothextinguiſh 
and quench it quite,and thereby yeeldeth a kind of ſmall ſweat or dew, ſtanding with drops upon 
the ont{ide,and (o thenarurall Rrengrh of the body is reſolvedand conſumed : now it a manat fuch 
a time ſtir not,but ret (ti]l, there is not much narurall heat of the body thar paſſeth thus away but 
when motion by walking.orotherwiſe,doth quickly turnerthe nutriment of the bodyinto heat,and 
withallthelaid heatflieth outward thorough the skin thus rarified ; how can it othervvile be, but 
all ar once there ſhouldenſue a greateccliple(as it vvere) andgenerall defe& of the naturall povvers? 
And that true it 1s,that the ſame doth not alvvaiescloſe,knit and bind togetherthe body, bur other- 
vvile melt and rarifie the ſame,it appeareth manifeltly by this experience; that in ſharpeand nipping 
vvinters, many times plates or plummets of lead are knovvn to ſyveat and melt: this obſervation 
alſo, that many do fall into this infirmity called Bulimia, vvho arenor hungry, doth argue rather 
adefluxion and dilatation, than a conſtipation of the body 3 which no doubt in Winter 1s rarified 
by char ſubtilry of the ſpirit, vyhereof I ſpake, and eſpecially, vvhen travell and Rirrivg doth ſhar- 
penand ſubriliate the hear vvithin the body: for being thus made thin, and vvearied behdes,it flier 
forth in great abundance, and fo is diſperſed thorovvout the body, As for thoſe figs and apples,)L1S 
like that they do exhale and evaporate ſuch a ſpirir, and doth fubtiliate and diffipate rhe naturall 
hear of labouring beaſts thar carry them: for it ftandeth by good reaſon in nature, that as ſomebe 
revived and refreſhed vvirh one thing,and ſomevvith another ; ſo contrarivviſe,ſomerhingsdodil- 
ſpate the ſpirits in one, and others in another, 


THE NINTH QUESTION. 


Why w Poet Homer to other liquors giveth proper epithites and attributes. and oyle only hecalkth 
moiſlt ? 


many liquors as there are, the Poet Homer is wont to adorne every one of them vvith » = 


TR vvas a great queſtion alſo another time : What might the reaſon be, rhar there being ſo 
[y ? 
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ſeveral and proper epitiirs, and namely, to call milke, white ; honey, yellow ; and wine.red ; bur 
oyle alone he ordinarily noterh by an accident common untothem ail, and tearmeth it moiſt ? to 
which this an{Wer Was made: That asathing 1s named, Moſt tweet, whichis altogether ſweet 3 
> 20d molt white, which is altogether white 3 (now you mul; underiiand. that « thing isfaid to be 
ſuch and fuch airogether, when there 1s nothing mixed with it of acontrary nature } even ſo we 
are to cali that moitt, which hath not one jot of drinefle mingied among 3 and ſuch a quality doth 
properly agree unto oyle: tor firlt and formott, the poliſhed imoothrefie that it hath, doth ſhew 
that the parts thereot be all uniforme and evenrhrovghout and teil it whereſocver you will, you 
{all find 1t equall in every reipeXt,and one part accorderh with another fo, as the whole agreeth to 
withſtapd both mixture and cold : beſides, to the eye-hghr it yeelderh a moſt pure and cieeremir- 
rorto behold the face in 3 for why? theres no roughnefſe nor ruggedneſle in ir, to diffipate the re- 
flexion of thelight ; but by reaſon of the humidity or moifture thereof all the light (how little ſoc- 
verit be) doth rebound and returne againe vpon the fight : whereas contrariwiie, milke alone, of 
all other liquors, ſendeth back none of theſe images and reſemblances, like as a mirror ot 1 ooking- 
glaſle doth, for that it hath a oreat ceale of terrefiriail ſubſtancein it: moreover,of all liquid matters 
oyleonly maketh the leaſt noiſe when it 15 irred or ſhaken,for that it is ſomoiit chronghout; where- 
asin other liquors.the parts which be ha;d and earthy in runving.flowing,and moving,doencoun- 
rer, ſmite and hit one another, and ſo conſequently make anoile, by reaton of their weight and ſo- 
lidity : and that watch more 1s, 1t remainerh :mple of itielfe, without admitting any mixture or 
compoſition with any other liquor whatſoever, for that it is ſo firme, compact, orfait ; and g00d 
reaſon,tor it hathi no wandring holes here and there, betweenterren-e and hard parts, which might 
receive any other ſubliance within : moreover, all theparts of oile, for that they be ſo like one un- 
cotheother in a continued union, do joyne paſſing well together, however they willnot ſort with 
otherliquors; and by reaſon of this.tenuity and continuity, when oyle doth froath or fome, it (uf- 
fereth no wind or ſpirit fo enter in: furthermore, this humidity of oyle is the cauſe that it feedeth 
and nouriſheth fire, for maintained it 1s with nothing that is not moiſt, and this is the only liquor 
that may be burned, as we may lee evidently inthe wood which we daily burne ; namely, that the 
airy ſubitance therein, flieth up in ſmoake ; that which isterreſtriail, rurneth into aſhes ; and there 
'3s nothing bur that,which 1s moiſt orl1quid,that lamerh out,burneth light, and is conſumed cleane: 
for why ? fire hath no other ſuſtenance to feed upon; and therefore, water, wine, and other li- 
quors, ſtand mnch upon efeculent, muddy andearrhly matter, which is the cauſe that if a mando 
caſt them npon a fire or flame, by their aſperity, they diſeregate, and by their weight, choake and 
quench it 3 but oyle, (for that moſt preperly and fncerely it is moiſt, and by reaſonalto thar it is ſo 
ſubtile) ſoone receiveth alteration, and being overcome by the fire, is quickly inflamed : but the 
greatelt argument\to prove the moiſture of oile, is this, that a little thereof will ſpread and go a 
creat way 3 for neither honey,nor water, nor any other liquid thing whatſoever, inſo ſmall a quan- 
tity can be dilated anddrawnlo far as oile, buttor the moſt part they are ſpent andgone by occaſi= 
on of their ficciry : andverily, oyle being ſo pliable and ready to be drawn every way ſoft alſoand 
glibyis apt to run allover the body, when it is annointed, it loweth and ſpreadeth a great way, by 
meanesof the humidity of all parts which areſo movable, in ſnch ſort, as it continueth a lang 
rimezand hardly will be rid away, it ticketh and cleayerh ſofaſt : for a garment, if it be dipped and 
drenched all over in water, will ſoon be dry againe 3 bur the ſpots and Raines with oile requireno 
ſmall ado to be {conred our and cleanſed, for that it taketh ſo deep an impreſſion ; and all becauſe ir 
sſo fine.ſubrile,and exceeding moiſt : and 47/ſtotle himleife ſaith. that even wine alſo being delaied 


with water, if it be gotten into a cloath, is hardly ferched our, for that now it is more ſubtile than 
before,and piercerh tarther within the pores thereof, 


THE TENTH QUESTION, 
Wh. t ii the cauſethatthe fleſh of beaſts killed for ſacrifice, if it be hung upon a ſig-tree,, becommeth 


more tender within a while 


Riſton had a cook commended highly by thoſe who uſed to ſup with his Maſter. for fingular skill 

in his att; and namely,for that amonett all other viands which he handled. and dreſſed paſſing 
well.be ſerved up a cock unto the table before us, newly killed and ſacrificed unto Hercwes,the fleſb 
whereot did cate as ſhort and tender as if he had hung by the heeles aday or two before: and 
when Ariſto: {2id that it was ancaſie matter ſo ro do ; and that there needed no more bur preſently 
when his rhroat vvas cut to hang him npon afig-tree, vve took occaſion thereby to ſearchinto the 
Caule of this effe&t: Ceres, that there paſſeth from the fig-tree aſharp aire and Rrong ſpirit,our ve- 
Fj.eye-ligh, vv reſtifie ; «8alfo thecommon lpeech thar goeth of a buil, who if he beried toa fig- 
= gt - \uG,favage,and fell ſoever he vyas before,vvill ſoon be meek and quiet, abide to be han- 
£9, and in one vyord, Jay dovvn his furiousrage, as if it vvere cleane daunted: Bur the principall 


{ Py yr be . . : 6 n 
Pains 4s attributed to the acrimony and ſharpe quality of rhe vvood, for the tree1s more 
enf than 


es avother; infomuch asthe very figir ſelfe,the vvood alſo andtheleafe,be all full of 

JuY*e3 ſo vhilesir burneth inthe fire. there ariſech from it a.bitter biting ſmoake, very hucrfull tO 

vvhen it is burnt, there is made of the aſhes a Rrongleie, very deterfive and Kors 
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which be all ignes of heat : and moreover, whereas the milky juyce of the fig-tree will cauſe milke 
co turne and curdle, (ſome ſay ) it is not bythe inequality of the figures of milke, which are nag 
prehended and glewed as it were therewith, namely, when the united and round parts thereof of 
calt up tothe ſuperficies, but for that the foreſaid juyce by meanes of hear, doth reſolve the Dare 
ſabſtance of the liquor, which is not aprto gather conſiſtence and be thickned : moreover, thisi 

another ſigne thereof, that notwithſtanding the juyce be in ſomeſort ſweet, yetir is 200d for wig 
thing, and maketh the worſt and moſt unpleaſant drinke in the world ; for itis notthe Inequalir 

thereot, that cauſeth the ſmooth you ro gather a curd, but the heat which maketh the colg and 
cruddy parts to coagulate, A good proofe of this we have from ſalt, which ſerverhtothis Purpoſe 

becaule itishot; bur ic impeacheth this interlacing and glutinous binding prerended.for that by "s 
rure it doth rather diſſolve and unbind, To come againe thereforeunto the queſtionin hand; the fig. 
tree ſendeth from it a ſharpe piercing and incifive ſpirit : and this is it that doth make tender, and 2s 
it were concodt the fleſh of the ſaid foule: and as greataneffe& ſhould one ſee, if he had Put him 
ina heap of wheat or ſuch corne, or covered him all over with falrnitre; and all by reaſon of hear : 
and that this is true that wheatis hot, may be gathered by the veſſels full of wine, which ace hidden 
within a heap of wheat ; fora man ſhall ſoon find that the wine willbe all gone, 
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The Seventh Book 
Of Sympoſzaques, or Banquet-Diſcourſes. PE 


The Summary. 

I, AG? thoſe who reprove Plato for ſaying, that our drinke paſſeth through the Lungs, 

2, { AWhat is that which Plato calleth KigdofeaG-? and why thoſe ſeeds which fall upon beefes horns be« 
come hard in concottion ? 

3. Why the middle part in wine, the higheſt in oyle, and the bottome of honey ts beſt? 

4. Wherefore the Romans in old time obſerved this cuſtome 3 never in any caſe to take away the table 
cleane, nor to ſuffer alampe or candle to go ont ? 

5. That we ought to take great heed of thoſe pleaſures which naughty muſich, yeeldeth, and how we ſhould 
beware of it ? ; 

6. Of thoſe gueſts who are called ſhadows,and whether a man may go to a feaſt unbidaen, if he be brought 
thit her by thoſe who were invited? when? and unto whom? b 

7+» Whether it be lawful and honeſt to admit ſhe- minſtrels at a feaſt or banquet ? 

8. What matters eſpecially it is good to heare diſcourſed upon at the table ? | 

9. That to ſit in counſel or conſult at a table,was in oldtimethe cuſtome of Greeks,as well as of Perſians, 

16, Whether they did well that ſo conſulted at their meat ? 


The Seventh Book 
Of Sympoſzaques,or Banquet-Diſcourſes. 


| The Proem: 

He Romans have commonly in their mouths, O Soſſixs Sexccio, the ſpeech of a pleaſant 
| conceited manand a curteous, whoſoever he was, who when he had ſupped alone at any 

time, was wont thus to ſay : Eaten I have this day, bur nor ſupped ; ſhewing thereby, that 

meales would never be without mirth and good company, to ſeaſon the ſame,and to give 2 
pleaſant raſte unto the viands, Een verily uſed to lay, That fire was the beſt ſauce in the world: 
and as for ſalt, Homer calleth it divine ; and moſt men gaveit the name of the Graces 3 for that be- 
ing mingled or otherwiſe taken with moſt of our meats, it gives a kind of grace, andcommendeth 
them as pleaſant and agreeable to the tomack, Bur to ſay arruth, rhemoſt divine ſauce ofa table 
or a ſupper is the preſence of a friend, a familiar, and one whom a man knoweth well ; not ſo much 
for that he eateth and drinkerh with us, bur rather becauſe as he is parraker of our ſpeeches, ſo he 
doth participate his own unto us, eſpecially if in ſuch ceciprocall ralkethere be any good diſcourſes 
and thoſe which beprofirable,fir, and pertinent to the purpoſe ; formuch babling indeed and laviſh 
ſpeech rhatmany men uſe at the board,and in their cups, bewrayeth their vainefolly, driving chem 
oftentimes into inconſiderate and paſſionate fits,and to perverſe lewdneſle ; and therefore yo! n 
requikte it is, and needull,comake choice of ſpeeches, than of friends to be admitted to onr tabie* 
and in this caſe we ought both to thinke,and alſo to ſay, contrary unto the ancient Lacedzmonans 
who whenthey received any young man or tranger into their guild-halls, called Phiditia, where 
they uſed to dine and ſup in publike together, would ſhew unto them the doores of the Place m_ 
ſay : Qutar theſe there never goeth word ; bur we acquainting our ſelves with good words, a on 
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rinent ſpeeches at the table in our diſcourſes, are willingand content thar the ſame ſhould goforth 
all, and be ſer abroad to all perions whatſoever 3 for that the mattersand arguments of our talk are 
Void of laicivious Wantonneſle, withour backbiting,ſlandering, malice, and illiberall (currility, not 
beſeeming men Ot good education: asa man may well judge by theſe examples following in the 
Decade ot this ſeventh book, 


THE FIRST QUESTION, 
Againſt thoſe who reprove Plato, for ſaying : That our drinke paſſeth by the lungs, 


 T hapned one day in ſummer time,that one of the company where I was at ſupper came out with 
this verie of A/ceus, which every man hath readily in his mouth, and pronounced it with a loud 
voice: T&Y YE TAU poyds ove T6 yae &ce5v FEQUTENGUIET hs 
Thar1s to lay: | 
Now drinke and wet thy lungs with wine, 
For why? the hot Dog-ſtar doth ſhine, 

No marvell{quoth Nicias) then (a Phyſician of the City Ni-opolis :) if a Poet as Alcaus was, were 
ignorant in that 'which Plato a great Philoſopher knew not: and yer A/ceus in ſome ſort may be 
borne out in ſaying ſo, and relievedin this wite; namely that the jungs being ſo neere as they are 
unto the ttomack, enjoy the benefit of the liquid drinke, and therefore it was not improperly ſaid 
That they be wet and ſoaked therewith : but this famous Philoſopher by exprefie words hath leitin 
writing, that our drinke direly paſſeth for the moi: part thorow the lungs: ſo that he hath given 
us no meanes of any probability in the world to excnſe and defend him, would we never ſo fine, 
ſogrofle is his error, and ignoranceſo palpabe: for inthe firſt place. ( conſidering it is neceſlary, 
that the dry nouriſhment ſhould be mingled with the liquid ) plaine ic is, that there ovghr to be one 
common veſlcll, whi. h1s the (tomark; tor toreceive them both together 3 tothe end;that it might 
cranſmir and ſend intothe beily and panch beneath tne meat well toaked and made lott: behdes, ice 
ing that the lungs be ſmooth and every way.compact and ſolid. how is 1t poſſible, rhat if a man 
drink a ſupping or grewell., wherein there is a little meale or lowerzt ſhouid ger thorow,and nor 
ay there ? for this is the dovbtthat Erakſtrars objeted very well again{t P/aro, Moreover, this 
Philolopher having conſidered mott parts of the body, and ſearched by reaſon, wheretore they were 
made ; and being deſirous ro know (as became a man of his profetſion) for what uſe nature had 
framed every one, he might have thonght thus much : That the wezill of the throat, otherwiſe 
called Epiglottis, was not made for nothivg. and tono purpoſe 3 bur ordained for this, that 
when we twallow any food it might keep down and «loſe the conduit of the wind-pipe, for feare 
that nothing might tal: that way upon the lights 3 which part, no doubr, is wondertully troubled, 
cormented and torne (as it were) with the congh.when any little thing is gotten thither, where che 
breath doth pafle to and fro : Now this wezillabovetaid, being placed juſt in the midi, and indiffe- 
rent to ſerve both paſſages, when we tpeake, doth ſhur the month of that conduit or wezand that 
leadeth to the ftomack; and as weeither eate or drinke, falleth likewiſe upon the wind-pipe rhat 
ooeth to the lungs. keeping that paſſage pure and cleare, for the wind and breath to go andcome 
at eaſe, by way of reſpiration, Furthermore, rhus much we know by experience: Thatthoſe who 
take their drinke leiſurelyyletting it go down by little and lircle have moilter bellies than thoſe who 
powretheir liquor down at once; tor by this meanes the drinke is carried dire&ly into thebladder, 
paſſing away apace and with violence, making no ſtay 3 whereas otheryiſe, it reſteth longer with 
the meat, which it ſoaketh gently, and is better mingled and incorporate into ir: but we ſhould 
never ſee the one or the other, if at the firſt, our drinke and meat wenr apart, and had their ſeverall 
: Wates by themſelves when we {wallow them down; for we conjoyne our meat and drinke toge- 
ther,ſending them both one after another, to the end thar theliquor might ſerve inſtead of a wagon, 
—_— as Eraſiſtratus was wont to ſay, tor to carry and convey the meat and the nouriſhment ins 

toall parts, | | 
Aiter that Nicias had made this diſcourſe, Protorexes the Grammarian added moreover, and ſe- 
conded him in this wiſe, ſaying That the Poet Homer, firft of all other;ſaw well enough, and obſer- 
ved, that the ſtomack was the proper receptacle and veſſel to receive our food, as the wind-pipe, 


which they called in old time. 4592/e2y© to admitthe wind and the breath : and A It came) 


thar they uſed tocall thoſe who had big and loud voices,terrpagdyss that isto ſay, wide-rhroated, 
the wind pipe and notthe gu!ler, wezand, or gorge: and therefore when he had ſaid of Achilles, 
Charging Hefor with his launce: : 

| He yan him through his * forge at firft 
ER A ſpeeding wound and deadly thruſt, 

A little after he added, and \.id: 

| Hu * wind-pipe yet he went beſide, 

pres And didnot it in twaine divide. 
He meancth by «084 09yG- the proper inſtrument of the voice and conduit of the breath, which he 


Norhig Quite n junder ag he did the other, named azvzarie or acunerie, that is ro lay, the wezand of 
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an theſe words all was huſhr for a time, untill F/orzs took upon him to ſpeake in 

of yr : And ſhall we thus indeed ſuffer this P hiloſopher ( quorh he) to be Cy webehal 
not here in placeto anſwerfor himlelfe? No ( ſaid I ) that we will not ; bur we will joyneumy > Is 
to the Poet Homer alſo,and put them both together; who 1s ſo far off from averting and ty cning 4 
the liquor from the wind-pipe, that he ſendeth both drinke and meat together out of it; fo; het 
be his words to that effect ? e 

There guſh't out of his * wind-pipe wine good ſtore, 

And gobsof mans fleſh,eaten new before, 
Unleſfle peradventure ſome one will dare to ſay, that this Cyclops Polyphemus, as he had but one eye 
in his head, ſolikewiſe he had no more but oneconduir for his meat,drinke,and voice; or elſemain- 
taine that inthis place the Poet, by gagvyt, meaneth the ſtomack, and not the wind-pipe or werill 
pipe, which hath been named (o, by all men generally, as well ancient as modetne writers: and this 
Cite1 not for want of teſtimonies,but as induced thereto for thetruths ſake : for there he witneſſes 
enough to depoſe on Plato's fde,and thoſe of good credit and authority: forler Epolss the comical] 
Poet go by, it youpleaſe, who in his comedy named Colaces,thatis to ſay,Flatterers or Paraſtes,thus 

ſaith : | | 

| For why ? this rule and precept ſtreightly gave 

Protagoras: T o drinke 3 that men might have 

Their lungs well wet and drencht with liquor cleare, 

Ere that in skie the Dog-ſtar doth appeare, 
And paſſeby, if you will. that elegant and ſweet conceited Poet Eratoſtheves;whoſe wordsbe theſe: 

With good mcere-wine do not forget | | 

The bottome of thy lungs to wet, 
Euripides verily, who in expreſs tearms writeth thus in one tragedy, 

The wine ſought all the conduits round about, 

And ſo didpaſſethe lung-pipes cleaxe throughont, 
ſhewethevidently, that he was quicker fightedthan Er:ftratus, and ſaw further intothe thingthan 
he did; for well heknew thatthe lungs have many pipes in them, and be as it were boared thorow 
with many holes, by which the liquor paſſeth: for our wind or breath had no need ofſuchconduits 
and ſmall pipes to 1end it out ; bur the iungs were made ſpungeous and full of cavernoſities or holes, 
inmanner of a colander or ſtrainer for liquors, yea, and other matters that go downtogether wich 
theliquors: neither isit more unmeeet (my good Nicias)for the lungs to tranſmir and give paſſage 
unto meale, or any good thick grewell, thantor theſtomack ; for our ftomack or gullet is not, as 
| ſomethinke, ſmooch and ſlippery, bur hath a kind of roughnefle and certaine rugged wrinkles, of 

which by all likelihood ſome imallcrumbs and parcels of our meat do take hold, and flicking there- 

to, are not at once ſwallowed down, and carriedaway : but a man is not able indeed toaffirme Ca* 
tegorically, either the one or the other 3 for nature is ſo witty and induſtrious inall her operations, 
that no eloquence will ſerve ro exprefle the ſame 3; neither is1t poſſible to explicate and declare ſuffi- 
ciently the exquiſite workmanſhip and perfeQionof rhoſe principall infiruments which ſhe uſerh, 
I meane thoſe thar ſerve for the ſpirit, orbreath, and the heat: howbeit, in the favour of Plato] 
am willing to cite 1nore witnefles, ro wit, Philiſ:on the Loctien, a very ancient writer,and renow- 
ned for his excellency in your art of Phyfick 3 and Hippocrates of Cos: for theſe men have allow- . 
ed no other way nor patlage for our drinke than P/ato hath: and asfor the wezill that you and 
ſo much upon, and have 1m ſuch reputation, D:oxippus was not ignorant of it: buthe ſaith, that 
abour it the humidity or liquor in ſwallowing is divided and ſevered, and fo gliderh or ſlippeth 
into the wind-pipe ; bur the mear rolleth into the Romack, and within the ſaid wind-pipe there 
falleth no part of the meatz howbeitthe ftomack receiveth together with the dry food ſome part 
allo of the drinke or liquor mingled among; and this ſeemeth to Rand well with reaſon: for the . 
wezill is ſet before the wind-pipe as a fence or lid, tothe end that by littleand little the drinke 
might gently runas by aflrainer intoir, not ſuddenly and at once witha violence, for fearethatif 
it were in that manner powred in, it would eithertop orelſe ſore trouble and impeach the breath; 
which isthe reaſon thatbirds have.no ſuch flap or wezill, and nature hath ordained none forthem, 
for they neither draw in by guipes, nor Jap their drinke, but dipping their bilsler it downſoftly, 
and ſo wet theirthroat: And thus much may ſerve for witneſſes 1n the behalfe of Plate, Tocome 
now unto reaſon : Firſt and foremoſt our very ſenſe doth confirme the ſame thathe hath ſaid: for 
let the ſaid wezil|-pipe be wounded, no liquor will go down, bur as if a conduit-pipe were cut 
ſunder, we may ſee all of it to breakeforth and runoutat the wound, notwithſtanding the We? 
orſtomack be ſonnd and whole : moreover we all knovy by experience, that upon the maladycal- 
led Peripneumonia, that is to ſay, the inflammation of the lungs, there follovveth a moſt ardenC 
thirlt. by occaſion of drought or heat, orelſe ſome other cauſe, vvhich vvith the ſaid inflammatt- 
on engendreth alſo an appetite to drinke: turthermore, there is another argument, fironger 2 
more evident rhan this, namely, that thoſe creatures vvhich have either no lights, or very {ma 
haveno need of drinke, nordefire it; for every part of the body hath a cerraive naturall appevte'® 
do that vvorke or fun&ion unto vvhich it is ordained ; and looke vvhat creatpres ſoever have no 
fuch parts, neither have they uſe for them, nor any deſire to that operation vvhich 1s performed by 
them: In ſum, if ic vvere nor ſo,as Plato faith , it may ſeeme that the bladder vvas made we : 


The Seventh Book. 


trif the Romack Iecelve drinke as well asmeat, and ſend irdown into thebelly, what needed the 
ſuperfluity or excrement of the liquid food,thar is to ſay drinke,any peculiar recepracle or paſſageby 
Ir ſelfe ; for ſufficient 1 had been to have had ane common, as well for the one as the other, to dil- 
charoe the excrements of both, by one ſpour as ic were into the ſame draught: but now ir is other- 
wile: the bladder 1 by itſelfe, and the guts apart by themſelves ; for that the one nutriment goerh 
from thelungs 3 the other from theftomack, partingimmediarely, and taking their ſeverall waies 
at the very ſwallowing. And hereupon It 1s that intheliquid luperfluitie which 1s wine, there ap- 

-areth nothing of the dry, reſembling it eitherin colour or ſent ; and yer naturall reaſon would, 
that if it were mixed and tempered with it in the belly and the guts, ir ſhould be filled with the 

nalities thereof, and could not poſſibly be excluded our of the body lo pureand void of ordure. 
* Aogine,it Was never known, thataſtone hath been ingendred in the paunch or gnts ; and yet good 
reaſon it were, that moiſture there ſhould congeale or gather to aftoneas it doth within the blad- 
der; if true it were that all our drinke delcended into thebelly and the guts, by paſſing thorough 
the tomack only: bur it ſeemerh that the tomack incontinently when we begin to drinke, ſucketh 
and draweth out of that liquor which paſleth along by it in the wezill pipe, asmuch only as is 
need{fulland requiſite for it, ro mollifie andto converr into a nutritive pap or juyce the ſolid mear; 
and ſo it leaveth no liquid excrement art all : whereas the ungs, ſo ſoon as.they bare diftributed 
both ſpirit and liquor from thence, unto thoſe parts that have need thereof, expeil and ſend out the 
ref{ into the bladder: Well, ro conclude, more likelihood there is of truth by tar, in this, than in 
the other : and yer peradventure the truth indeed of theſe matters lieth hidden (till and incompre- 
henſible ; in regard whereof, it 1s not meet to proceed fo raſhly and inlolently to pronounce ſens 
rence againſt a man, who as well for his own ſufficiency, as the tingular opinion of the world, is 
reputed rhe Prince and chiete of all Philoſophers, eſpecially in ſo uncertaine a thing as this, and in 
defence whereof there may be ſo many reaſons colle&ed our of the readings and writings of 


Plato, 


THE SECOND QUESTION. 


that i meant in Plato by this word xegaoBin@:, ardwhy thoſe ſeeds which in ſowing light upon oxe 
harnes,become hard and not eaſic 10 be concofted, 


*T Here hath been alwaies much queſtion and controverkie about x:gasfiaQ@-, and aregdpuy, not 
| & whoor what is ſo called (for certain it is, that ſeeds falling upon oxe hornes, according to the 
common opinion, yeeld fruit, hard and nor eafily concoed ; whereuponby way of Metaphor, a 
ftubborn and ttiffe-necked perſon men ule to tearme xe2a7f5xuy, and 47:eduore ) but as touching the 
cauſe why ſuch graine or ſeeds hitting againſt the hornes of an oxe ſhould come to be ſountoward: 
And many times refuſed I have, yea, and denied my friends to ſearch into rhe thing ; the rather tor 
that Theophraſt us hath rendred fo darke and obſcure a reaſon, ranging it among many other exam- 
ples which he hath gathered and pur down inwriting of firange and wonderfull effects, whereof the 
Caule is hard to be found; namely, Thar an hen afer that ſhe hath laid an egge, turneth round a- 
bour, and with a feſture or ſtraw ſeemerhto purifie and hallow her ſelfe, and the egge allo; thar the 
ſea-calfe er ſeale * conſumeth rhepine, and yer {walloweth it not down; ſemblably, that ſtags hide 
their hornes within the ground and bury them ; likewiſe, that if one goat hold the herb Erynginm, 
thatis to ſay, ſea-holly, in his mouth, all the reſt of the flock willtand ill: Among theſemiracu- 
lous effe&s, Theophraſtus(I ſay)hath put down the ſeeds falling upon the hornes of an oxe 3 a ching 
* known forcertaine to be ſo, but whereof, the caule is moſt difficult, if not impoſſible to be delive- 
red. But at a Supper in the City Delphi, as 1 ſate one day, cerraine otmy familiar friends came upon 
me 1n this manner.that ſeeing not only,accotding to the common ſaying: 
| From belly full beſt connſell doth ariſe, 
And ſureſt plots menin that caſe deviſe, 
but alſo we are more ready with our queſtions,and lefle to ſeek for anſwers,when as wine 1s 1n our 
heads, cauling us to be forward in the one,and reſolute in the other ; they would requeſt me there- 
fore to ſay {omewhartunto the foreſaid matter in queſtion: howbeit, Iheld off Gill, as being well 
backed with no bad advocates>who took my part, and were ready to defend my cauſe ; and byname, 
Euthydemus my colleague or companion with me inthe ſacerdotall dignity,and Patrocleas my fon in 
w,who brought torth and alledged many ſuch things,oblerved as well in agriculture,as by hunters; 
ot which fortis that which is practiſed by thoſe who take upon them skill in the foreſight and pre- 
vention of haile 3 namely, that 1t may be averted and turned aſide, by the blond of a mould-warpe, 
Or linnen rags, ſtained with the monthly purgations of women : Item) thar if a man rake the figs 
by a wild fig-tree,and tie them roa tame fig-rree of rhe orchard. it is a meanes that thefruit of the 
= fig-tree ſhall nor tall, bu rarry on, and ripen kindly: alſo that tags weep 1altteares, but wild 
! wa ſhed ſweet drops from their eyes when they beraken : For if you will ſer inhand to ſeek our 
TREE ( quoth Exthydemus ) then preſently you muſt render a realon alſo of imallach and 
_— of which, theformer, if it be trodden under foor and trampled on inthecomming up, 
o mw an Op1n10n 1t will grow and proſper the berter ; and as for the other;they ſow ir with cur- 
— allthe fowleſt words that can be deviſed ,andſo it will pxingand thrive beſt, Tuſh(quoth F/o- 
| THs 
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145) theſe be bur totes and ridiculous mockeries to make ſport with: but as touching the cauſe of 
the other matrers above ſpecified, I'wouldnor have you toreje&the 1nquiftion therot,as fit we 
incomptehenfible, We!l{quoth T)'now Ihave found a medicine and remedy, which if you dg ©. 
you ſhajl brivg this man with reaſon to our opinion,that you alſo your lelfe may ſolve ſome of theſe 
queſ:ions propounded: It ſeemerh unto me therefore that it is cold that cauſerh this rebellious hard- 
neſle as well in wheat and other corne,as alſo in pulſe ; namely, by preſſing and drivine in theirſo 
Iid |ubſtance untillit be hard againe 3 for hear mak<th rhings ſoft and eatie to be diflolved: fog” 
therefore they do nct well and truly in alledging againſt Homer this verſicle: 

47GE- gieq 81 deovea. 

The yeareynot field, 

Doth beare and yeeld, | | - 
For ſurely thoſe fields and grounds which are by nature hot, if theaire withall afford a kind andfca. 
ſonable temperature of the weather, bring forth more tender fruits : and therefore ſuch corne or 
ſeed which preſently and diredtly from the husbandmans hands, lighterh upon theground, entrino + 
Into it,and there covered,find the benefit both of the heat and moitture of the toile, whereby they 
ſoone ſpurt and come up 3 whereas thoſe which as they be caſt do hir upon the horny of the beat! 
they meet not with that dire& poſiture or rectitude called zvInuiowy, which Heſfodys commendeth 
for the belt, but falling down (1 wot not how Jand miſſing of their right place, ſeem rather to have 
beenflung at a venture,than orderly ſown 3 and therefore the cold comming upon them, either mar- 
reth and killeth them outright, or elſe lighting upon their naked husks, cauſeth them to brine fruir 
that proveth hard and churliſh, as drie as chips, and ſuch as will not be made tender and dow, 
without they belteeped in ſome liquor, as having not been covered but with their own bare coars 
for this you may oblerre ordinarily in ſtones, that thoſe parts and ſides which liecorered deeper | 
within the ground, as if they were of the nature of plants, be more frim and tender,as being pre- 
ſerved by heat, than thole outward faces which lie ebbeor aboverhe earth 3 and therefore $kilfull 
maſons dig deeper into the ground for ſtones which they meane toſquare, work, andcnt, as being 
mellowed by the heat of the earth ; whereas thoſe which lie bare aloft and expoſed x0 theaire, by 
reaſon of the cold prove haid and nor eafie to be wrought orput to any uſe in building: ſemblably, 
even corne, if it continue long inthe openaire, and cocked upon the tacks or threſhing floores, is 
more hard and rebellious, than that which 1s ſoone taken away andl1aid upingarners; yea, andof- 
tentimes the very wind which bloweth whiles it is fanned or winnowed, maketh it more tonoh 
and ftubborne, and all by reaſon of cold : whereof the experience. by report, isto be ſeen abour 
Philippi a City in Macedonic, where the remedy is tolet corne lie in thechaffe: and therefore you 
muſt not thinke it trange. if you heare hnsbandmen reporr,that oftwo lands or ridges,running di- 
rely one by thetide of another.che one ſhould yeeld corne tough and hard 3 the orher ſoft and ten- 
der : and that which more is, beanes lying in one cod;{ome be of oneſorr,and ſome of another, ac- 
cordingas they have feit (more or lefſe) either of cold oft of wind, | 


THE THIRD QUESTION, 
what is the cauſe, that the midſt of wine, the top of oiley and the bottome of honey, is biſt? 


| Y wives father Alexion, one day langhed at Hefiodus, forgiving counſell to drinke wineluftily, 
when the veſlell iseither newly pierced or runneth-low; but to forbeare when it is halfdrawn; 
his words aretheſe: 4 | 
When tierce is full, or when it draweth low, 

Drinke hard; but (pare,to midſt when it doth grow, 
Forthatthe wine there is moſt excellent: For who knoweth not (quoth he ) that wine 1s beſt inthe 
middle,oyle in thetop,and honey in the bottome of the veſſell? but Heiodus (forſooth) adviſerh us 
toletthe midit alone,and to ſtay untili it change to the worſe and beſowre ; namely, when it run- 

neth low and little isleft inthe veſſe;, Which words being paſſed, the companythere preſent bad He-". 
frodus farewell, and betook themſelves into ſearching outthe cauſe of this difference and diverſity 10 
theſe liquors, And firſt,as touching the reaſon of honey, we werenot very much rroubled about 1t, 
becauſe there is none in manner but knowettrthat a thing the more rare or hollow the ſubſtance of 
its, thelighter it isſaid to be ; as alſo, tharſolid, maſſe, and compa®t things, by reaſon of their 
weight, do ſettle downward ; infuch ſort,that although you turne a veſſell up-tde-down; yet with- 
in a while after,cach part returneth into the own place againe 3 the heavy finks down,theight floats 
above; and even ſo, there wanted no arguments to yeeld a ſound reaton for the wine alſo; for 
firſt andformoſt.the vertne and firength of wine, which is the heatthereof, by good right oathereth 
about the mid(t of the veſlell, and keepeth that part of all others beſt 3 then the bottome for the 
vicinity untothe lees 1s naught: laſtly, rhe upper region, for thar it is nextto the aire, 15 _ 
corrupt; for this we all know, that the wind or the aire 1s molt dangerous unto Wine, for tial 
it a]tereth the nature thereof: and therefore we uſe to ſet wine-veſſels within the oround, Yea, 
and to flop and coverthem with all care and diligence, that rhe leaſt aire inthe world come nor.to 
the wine ; and that which more is, wine will nothing ſo ſoone corrupt whenthe veſſels be mo 
when it hath been much drawn and groweth low, for the aire entreth 1n apace propotrionaÞ ! - 
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che place thatis void ; the wine taketh wind thereby and ſomuch the ſooner chanvgeth ; whereas 
:fthe veſſels be fall, the wine 1s ableto maintain ir ſelfe,nor admitting fro.u withourmuch of that 


which is adverieunto Ir, orcan hurtir greatly, ; 

Bur the conſideration of ole put us not ro alittle debate in aroving: One of the company ſaid : 
That the bottom of oile was the worli,becauſe It wastroubed and muddy with the lees or mother 
rhereof: and as for that whick 1s above, he f{aid: It was nothing better than the relt, but ſeem- 
ed only fo, becauie 1t Was farcheſ? removed from that which might hurt it: Others attribured the 
canſe uniothe ſoliditie thereot , 1n which regard, it will not well be mingled or incorporate with 
any other liquor, unleſs it be broken or divided by force and violence 3 for ſo compact ir is, that it 
willnot admit the very aire to enter 11 1t, orto be mingled with ir, but keepeth ir ſe:fe apart, and 
rejecterh it by realon of the fine imoothneſs, and continuity of all the parts,ſo that leſs altered it is 
bythe aire, as be1ng not predominant over it: neverthelels,1r leemeth that Ar:ſto:/e doth contradict 
and gainlay rhis reaſon, who had obſerved (as he laith himielfe) that the oile is Iweerer, more 
odoriferons, and in all reſpects berter, which 1s kept in veſſels not filled up to the brim 3 and aſter- 
wards aſcxiberh the cauſe of this meliority or betrerneſs unto the aire : For that (ſaith he) there 
enteretn more aire 1nto a veſſel thatis half empty : and hath the morepower: Then I wot not well 
(laid 1 ) bur what and 1t in regard of one and the ſamefaculry and power,the aire bettererh oile,and 
1mpaireth the goodneſs of wine? for we know that age 1s burefull to oile, and oood for wine; which 
ace the aire taketh irom ole, becauſe that which is cooled continuerh Gill young and freſh ; con- 
trariwiſe that which is pent in and Ruffed up, as having noaire, ſoon ageth and waxeth old : oreat 
apparence there is therefore of truth, that the aire approaching neer unto oile, and touching the 
ſnperficies thereof; keeperh Itfreſhand young (lll: Andthis isthe reaſon, that of winethe upmott - 
part is worlt, but of oile the belt, becaule that age worketh in that, a very v00d diipoſition, but 
 inthis, as bad, 


THE FOURTH QUESTION, 


What was thescaſonthat the ancient Romans were very preciſe, not to ſuſſer the t able to be clean woided 
. and all tak;n away 3 or the lamp and candte to be put ont ? 


| ng a great lover of antiquity, would never abide, that a table ſhould be taken away empty, 
bur alwayes lefr ſome meat or other ſtanding upon it : And I know full well (quoth be) that 
both my farher and my grandfather before him, not only obſerved this molt carefully, but alſo 
would not in any cale permit the lamp after {upper to be pur our, becauſe for ſparing of oile, and 
tha thereby none ſhould be waſted vainly.Bur Eſtrophws the Athenian being upon a time ar- ſvp- 
per with us, hearing Florus making this relation: And what good ot they by this ( quoth he) unleis 
they had learned che cunning caſt of Epicharmys our fellow=citizen ; who as he ſaid himſelfe, ha- 
ving ſtudied a long time how he might keep his boies and ſervants about him;from filching and 
fiealing away his ole, hardly, and with much adoe at the laſt, found this means : for preſently 
after that thalamps were put out,he filled them full again with oile;and thien the next morning, he 
would come and ſee whether they were till full, This ſpeech made Florus to laugh : But ſeeing 
(quoth he) this queſtion is ſo well ſolved, ler us ſearch I pray you intothereaſon: Why in old 
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time, as itſhould ſeem, our* ancients were ſo religious and precile, astouching their tables and © Romans; 


lamps : firſt theretore they began with lamps and lights: And Ceſerniys his ſon in law ſaid : That 
thoſe ancients as he thought, rook it tobe an ominous matter, and a very abomination indeed ; 
_ that any hrewhatſoever ſhould be pur our, for the likeneſs and kinred that it had with that ſacred 
fire which is alwayes kept inextivguible: for:two wayes there be(as I take it) whereby fire ( like 
aswe men) may die ; the onexiolent, when 1t 1s quenched and pur out by force, the other naturall 
when it goeth our” and dieth of it felfe: as for that facred fire, they remedied both the one and 
the,other, in maintaining and looking to it continually with great care and diligence ; the other 
which 1s common, they neglected and ſuffered it to,go out of it ſelf, without any more adoe 3 for 
jo they themſelves quenchedir not perforce,nor cauſed it todie,grudging andenvyingthar ic ſhould 
Ive, asa beaſt that doth no good, they paſſed for.it no niore,nor madeany furtherreckoning, Then 
Lucius the ſon of Florus ſaid: That he liked well of all thereſt that was ſaid 3 bur as concerning 
the ſacred fire, he ſuppoſed, that our anceſtors.choſe it not to reverence and adore, becauſe they: 
thought it more holy or better rhan other: bur like as among the Aegyptians, ſome worſhipped 
the whole kind of dogs ; others, wolves likewiſe or crocodiles ; bur they nouriſhed (with any 
elpcciall reſpe&) bur one of every. kinde 3 to wit, ſome. one dog ; others one wolfe, and others 
azaun, one crocodiie; for.that: impoſſible it was to keep them all; even ſo here in thiscaſe, the 
Vipllantcare anddevotion which rhey employed in ſaving and keeping the ſacred fire, was aſigne 


and folemnereſtimoniall of the religious oblerrance which they carried reſpeQively ro the 


whole element of fire; the reaſon was, becauſe there is nothing in the' world thatmore 
reſembleth a living creature, conſidering that it moveth. ftirreth,, and feederh it ſelfe; yea, 
and bythe ſhining it lighr that giveth,(in manner of the ſoul) layerh all things open, and makerh 


fem to be ſeen ; hut moſt of all ir ſheweth and proveth rhe power that it hath, nor ro be 
without ſome. | 


yitall ſeed, or principle, in the extinguiſhing and violent death _— . 
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for when it is either quenched,ſuffocated , or killed by force, it ſeemeth to givea cry or ſchriek- 
ſtrvglingas it were with death, likeunto a living creature when the life is taken away by yiolence” 
Ardin utte:ivg theſe words, cafting his eyes upon me: What ſay you (quoth he Junto me, can yon 
alledge any thing Fetter of your own? Icannot ( ſaid I) find avy tault with you, inalltharyoy have 
deiivered;bur 1 would willingly addethus much moreover ; that this faſhion andcuſtome of maig- 
raining fire. is a very exerciſe and diſcipline training us to great humanity: forſurelyT hold ir nor 
lawfall to poil our meats and viands atter we have eaten therof ſufhcintly,no more than I do for to 
Rop or choake upa ſpring or fountain after we have drunk our fill ofthe pure water thereof,ortotake 
down and demoliſh the,marks that guide meninnavigation,ot wayfaring, upon the land,when we 
have once ſerved our own turn with them:but theſe and ſuch likerhings we ought to leave behirg 
us unto poſterity,as means to do them good thar ſhall come aſterus,and have need of them when 
we are gone: & therefore I hold it neither ſeemly nor honeſt, to put out a lamp for mechanicall miſe- 
ry, ſo loon as a man himſelfe hath done withall ; bur he ought ro maintain and keep ir burning 
(ti]], that what need ſoever there ſhould be of fire, ir may be found there ready, and ſhininsliohe 
out; for a bleſſed thing it were in us, ifpoſſibly we ſo could, to.impart theuſe of our own eye. 
feht, our hearing, yea, and ovr wiſdome, firength and valonr unto others fora while, when we 
are toſleep or otherwiſeto take our repoſe: conſider moreover, whether our forefathers have nor 
permitted exceſſive ceremonies and oblervations in theſe caſes, even for anexercife and fudious 
medications of thanktulnels, as namely; when they reverenced fo highly the oakes bearing acorns 
* ,vegiay, 28 they did.Cerres, the Athenians had one fig-tree which they honored by the name of the holy & 
vaicts han: ſacred Fig-tree;& expreſly forbad ro cut down the*mulberry tree:for theſe ceremonies I aſſure ou, 
Iy it ſhouid do not make meninchned to ſuperſtition as ſome think, but frame and train us to gratitude and ſ0- 
be Taaey, ciable humanity one toward another,when as we are thus reverently affeed to ſuch things as theſe, 
ng 2 yo that have no ſoul nor ſenſe, And therefore Heſiodus did very well, when he would not permic 
jo woe 2” any fleſh or meats to be taken our of the pots or cauldrons for to be ſet npon the table, unleſs ſome- 
the French thing before had gone our of rhem, for anaflay to the gods; bur gave order that ſomeyortion 
interpreter thereof ſhould be offered as firlt fruits unto the fire;as it werea reward and fſatisfaQion for the mi- 
feemeth to njiftry and good ſervice that it had done: The Romans alſo did as well, who would not when they 
readit, 1d done with theirlamps takefrom them that nouriſhment which they had once allowed, bur ſuf- 
fered them to enjoy the lame; ſtil] burning & living, by the means thereof, After I had thus ſaid:Now 
I affure you (quoth Exftrophxs ) hath northis ſpeech of yours madethe overture and givenway to 
paſs forward to a diſcourſe of the table? for that our ancients thought there ſhould be alwayes 
ſomewhat left ſtanding upon it after dinner and ſnpper, for their houſhold ſervants and children; 
for ſurely glad they be, notſomuch ro ger wherewith roeat, and to have itin this order commu- 
nicated from us and our table unto them : and therefore the Perſian kings by report, were wont al- 
wayes to ſend from their owntable certain diſhes, as a linraifon not only ro their friends and mi- 
nions, to their great capraines and lieutenants under them, to their chief penſioners alſo and {quires 
of the body; but they wouid have their ſlaves, yea and their hounds and dogs to beſerveddaily, and 
have their ordinary allowance ſet even upon their table:verily their will & meaning wasthat who- 
ſoeverdid them any ſervice,and were imployed in theirminiftry,ſhould, if it were poſſible be parta- 
kers of their table and fire alſo: for ſurely the molt fell and ſavage beaſts that be, are made tame by 
ſuch communication and tellowſhipin their feeding, Hereat I could not chuſe but laugh: And why 
then do you not (quoth he) my good friend, put in praRtſe the old order, and bring abroad the 
fiſh laid up in ſtore, according tothe common proverb, asalſo the Chenix or meaſure that Pt hago- 
745 1o much talketh of, and upon which he forebiddeth a manto fit ? giving us thereby a.leflon, 
that we ſhould learn to leave ſomewhat for the next day, and on. the even to remember, andthink 
upon the morrow, We Bc-otians have this by-word amongſt us, common in every mans mouth: 
Leave ſomewhat forthe Medes:fince timethat the Medes overran-and forraged the whole province 
of Phocis.and waſted the for ntiers and marches of Beotia: but ſurely we ſhould have evermore rea- 
dy at hand this ſaying: Save ſomething alwayes for ſtrangers and neſts, that may come in unlook- 
ed for : And to ſpeak what Ithink ; formine own part, 1 miſlike utterly that hungry table that 4- 
chilles kepr, which evermore was found bare and void: For when as Ajax and ſes came upon 
embaſſageunto him. they found no mear at all Rirring, whereupon he was forced eventhento kill 
ſomewhar, and to dreſs theſame out of hand fortheir ſuppers: Another time alſo being minded 
coentertain king Priamus friendly, when he came unto his pavilion: 
He then beſtir'd himſclfe, and caught up ſoon, 

A good white ſheep, whoſe throat he cut anon 3 LES 
bur abour cutting it up, quarterins, jointing, ſeethingand roſting, he ſpenta great part ofthe night: 
whereas Eumeusa wiſe icholer of a wiſe maſter, was nothing at ail troubled ar the ſudden andun- 
expected comming of Telemachas, bur preſently willed him-to fir down, made hum good cheer, 
ſecting before him platters full 

| Of good fleſh meats, which were of former ſtore 
; All ready roſt, and left the night before, 
But if you think that tobe bur a ſmall matter, and lightly ro be regarded, yet Tam ſure confeſſe you 
will; chat this is not athing of lircle importance 3 eely to refrain and contain the appetite, when 
as there 15 enoueh yet before a man , toprovokeand farisfie it ; forthoſe who are wont £0 _ 
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fom that which 1s preſent , have leſs deſire to that which is abſenc: Then Lucius added thus 
much, that he remembred how he had heard his grandmother tay: That the table was a ſacred 
ching : Which ifit be {o (quorh he) there ought no thing ihat ho,y 1s, to be empty 3 and for mine 
own part, lam of tn1s minde: Thar the table 1> areprelentation and figure of the eatth ; for belides 


that it feedeth 1s) round it 15,and (tandeth firme and ſure ; in wich regard. fome have cailed it pro- 
perly,/ſt* and like as we wou id bave theearth to bear and bring torrh alwayes ſome thing or 
other for our profit; ſo we think,that we ſhall nevectee the table void,nor left without ſome viands 
vpon it, 


THE FIFTH QUESTION. 


That we ought eſpecially to beware of thoſe pl eaſures which we take in nimghty muſuck,3 and how we 
ſhould take herd thereof. 


T the ſolemnity of the Pythick games, C-11ifratasthe ſuperintendent, deputed bythe high 

commiſſion and councell of State, named Amphyitiones, for to overiee and keepgood order, 
put back acertain minltrell, who plated upon the flute, though he were a countrey man of his and a 
triend, becauſe he came not in time to preſent himlelte tor co be enrolled among thole that were to 
contendfor the prize, which he did according to the tiatures and lawes of thoſe games provided in 
that behalte: bur one evenivg when he had invited us to (upper, he brought him forth into the 
banquet among us, fer out and adorned in his fairrobes and chaplers magnificently, as the manner 
istrobe een at ſuch games of prize, and attended bel;des with a goodly dance and quire of ſingers, 
well and trimly appointed; and I aflure you, a brave ſhew it was at the firſt entrie, anda pleaſanc 
paſtime worth the ſeeingand hearing;butr after thar he had tried and ſounded the whole company 
there mer, and perceived many of them how they were inclined,and that for their delight and plea + 
ſure whichthey preſently rook;they would be carried away &luffer him to do what he liſt himſelfe; 
namely.to play laſcivious tunes,and in geſture to repreſent the ſame accordingly ; then he ſhewed 
himlelfe openly, andgave us an evident proof and demontiration; that mufick will make thoſe mote 
drunk,and diltemper their brains worſe (who incon{:deratly ar all times, and withour all meaſure 
exceedingly give themſelves unto it J than all the wine that they can drink, For now by this time, 
they could nor be content as they were ſer atthe table, ro hour and hollo with open thoar, and 
withall, to keep a clapping with their hands one at another 3 bur in the end, the molt part of them 
leapt from the board, and began withall, co dance and to foot it, yea, and otherwiſe to ſhew diſho- 
neſt and filthy geſtures, far unbeleeming gentlemen. but yer ſutable ro the tunes he ſounded. & the 
ſongs that the reft chanted 3 bur afterwards, when they had made an end , and chat the banquer 
( t.wereafter a fit of turious madnels ) was comeagainto itſelfe,and better ſertled, Lamprias was 
efious to have ſaid ſomewhat ; and rebuked in good earneſt, this miirule and diſorder of the 
youth, bur that hefeared withall, that he ſhould berhought roo rigorous, and give offence unto 
thecompany 3 unciilſuch time as Calliſtratus himſelte gave him his hint, and incited him ſo to do, 
by ſuch a ſpeech as this: For mine own part (quoth he)evenl1 allo, do acquit of intemperance;the 
ſimple dehre of hearing muſick, and ſeeing ſports: howbeit, Iam not altogether of Ariſtoxenns 
opinion, when he faiths that theſe be the only pleafare that be worth a whoup, and at the end 
whereot,a man ſhould ſay Kaas; that is to ſay,Oh,well & trimly done ! For furely,men are wont to 
attribute ſo much unto cerrain dainty meats and ſweet perfumes and ointments, calling them trim 
and fine,and giving this praiſe unto them,that they be well dreſſed and confected ; yea.and it isan 
ordinary ſpeech to fay : That it is wellwith us, whenwe have been ata delicate and coſtly ſupper. 
I ſuppoſe aiſo, that Ariſtotle himſeife alledgeth nor a ſufficient cauſe, rhar theſolace and pleatnre 
by tair fights and ſweet muſick, and generally, the contentment that we have by theeye and che ear, 
15to be exempted from the crime of intemperancy, becauſe, as he ſaith, cheſebe the only delights 
properunto man; whereas in all others, bture beaſts do communicate with us and have the be- 
nefit of them: for I ſee that there be many creatores which have no uſe of reaſon; and yet take 
delightin mukck ; as for example, ſtags, in flutes and pipes; and at the time when mares are to be 
Covered withſtallions,there is a certain ſound of the hautboies and a ſong to it, named therenpon 
Hippahoros : and Pindarus ſaith in one place, that he was moved with the ſong, _, 
Like as the Dolphin ſwims apace, , 
Direttly forward to that place 
Whereas the pleaſant haut-boies ſound, 
And whence their noiſe doth ſoou rebound 3 
What time. both winds and waves do lie 
Atſea. andlet no harmony , 
they bear up their heads and eyes alofr, as joyning in the obje& which they ſee 
dancing; for they ſtrive to imitate and counterfeit rhe ſame.ftirring and wagging 
their ſhouldersto and iro: 1 cannot ſee therefore, what ſingularity by itſelfe there is in theſe plea- 
lures, becauie they only are reſpe&ive to the ſoul, and others belong unto the body, and do ſeize and 
ra finhody ; whereas tunes .:meaſures, dances, and ſongs, paſſing beſides and beyond the 


And as they dance, 
of others likewiſe 


ce,do falten their delights and tickling pleaſvre, upon the very joy and contentment of the mind3 
Which is the reaſon that none of theſe deleRationg are hidden, nor have need either of darkneſle 
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ro coverthem, or of walls to inviron, encloſe, and keep them in, as women are wont to ſayby 
other pleaſures 3 but contrariwile, builr there aretor theſe delights ofthe eyceand ear, Cirques and 
races, theatersand ſhew-places 3 and the greater company that 1s there with us to fee orhear 
any of theſe, the greater joy WC take, and rhe thingit lelfe 15 more lately : but this is Plain, thar 
dehrous we are, not of a number of witneſles to teflifie our intemperance and naughty pleaſure 
but we care not how many ſee our honeſt exerciſes and civill ſports or recreations, f 
After that Cll:fratns had ended his ſpeech, Lamprias perceiving that thoſe fayourers and 
maintainers of ſuch ear-ſports, took better heart, and became more audacious by theſe words, ſet 
in hand to ſpeak now indeed as he meant before, in this manner : This 1s not rhecauſe, o cd fir 
Call:iſt-arus, the ſon of Leon; butin mine opinion, our ancient forefathers have nor done well, 
toſay that Barchus was che ſon of Oblivion 3 tor they ſhould rather haveſaid.thar he was his father; 
conſidering, that even now by his means yon have forgotten, that ot thoſe taults and mifdemen. 
ours which are committed by.occaſion of pleaſures, ſome proceed from intemperance ; others 
from ignorance of negligence:tor where the hurt and damage is evident,there men ( if they fin ) do 
it becauſe their reaſon 1s forced & overcome by intemperance; but look where the hire and reward 
of incontinence & looſeneſs doth not directly enſue, nor preſently upon the committing of a faujt 
there all their delinquency is to be aſcribed unto ignorance, for thar ſuch lewd aQts, they both ap- 
prove and perpetrate, becaule they wiſt not what hurt would follow : and thereforeſuch as do 
exorbitate and miſgovern themſelves in eating and drinking exceſſively , as alſo inthe immoderare 
uſe of women; which enormities be ordinarily accompanied with many maladies, much 
expence, decay ofeſtare, lols of goods and an ill name beſides; we ulually call looſe, difſolme, 
and intemperate perſons: ſuch an one as that Theodees, Who being diſeaſed in. his eyes ; 
whenloever he eſpied his ſweet-heart whom he kepras his harlot, would ſalute her in theſe tearms, 
Nige qiady as | 
All haile my ſweet and lovely light, 
The oz.ly joy of mine eye-ſight, 
And ſuch another was Anaxarchus of Abdera : 
Who( by report ) knew will what miſcries 
He lived in, but yet his nature was 
[nclined ſo tojleaſure, which men wiſe) 
And ſages dread moſt part ; that he clas 
Was thereby drawn and carried unto ſin, 
Oat of that way which judgement ſet him in, 
But thoſe who hold out manfully, and ſtand upon their ,own guards, for fear they becaught and 
overcome with the groſle pleaſure ofthe belly, andthe parts under it, of taſt and of imelling 3 and 
et nevertheleſs ſuffer themtelves to be circumvented and ſurprized by other delights, which ſecrer- 
y forelay them, and lie in ambuſh, hiddencloſe within their eyes and ears; theſe men (1 fay)al- 
though they be nothing leſs paſſionate,diſſolute,and incontinent than the others, yet wetearm them 
notio for all that: and why ſo ? becauſe they know not the danger wherein they ftand ; they run 
not headlong through ignorance, thinking they ſhall bemaſters over their pleaſures,yea, thoughthey 
tarried atthe theater all the long day, from morning ro night, to ſee and hear plaies and other 
paltimes, without bit of bread or drop of drink ; as if forſooth ancarthen veſſell or pitcher ſhould 
boaſt itſelfe and ſtand much upon this, that it is nor Rirred and takenvp by the belly orthe bottom 
and yet eaſily removedand carried from place to place by the two ears: & therefore Arce/ilaus was 
wont to ſay: That it skiiled not which way one committed filthineſs;for behind and before,was all 
 one:ſothat we onghtto fear that wantonneſs and pleaſures which ricklech us in oor ears andeyes 
both:neither are we to think a city impregnable,whick having all other gates faſt made with frog 
locks, fortified alſo with croſs bars, and portculliſſes, if the enemies may enter in at one other 
gareznor to take our ſelves to be invincible and unconquered by pleaſures,forthat we be not caught 
and taken within the temple of Venus ; in caſe wee ſuffer our ſelves to be taken in the chappell ot 
the Muſes, orelle at ſome theater : For ſurely ſuch a paſſion may overtake and caprivate our ſoul 
as well here as there, yea, and berake ic unto p ates hos ro hale and pull,carry and hurry us as they 
Iſt : andtheſe verily do infuſe and powre into our ſpirits, poiſons more eager and piercing, yea, and 
in greater variety ; Imean of ſongs, dances, muficall accords and meaſures, than all thoſe be, which 
either cooks, conte&ionets or perfumers can deviſe : by the ſtrength thereof, they lead and catry 
us Whither they will, yea, and corrupt us ſo, as that we cannot chuſe bur convince and condemne 
our ſelves by our own teſtimony againſt us : For as Pindarus ſaid very well : 
We cannot charge, nor yet blame-worthy think, 
What ever, for our preſent meat and drink 
The ſacred earth to ws afforded hath, 
Or ſea, with windes, that 1s ſo fell and wrath. On 
And toſaya truth, there is no dainty cates, no delicate viands, fiſh or fleſh 3 no north!s P? ing 
good wine which we drink;that for any pleaſure and contentment which they yeeld unto og F 
us' to ſet up any ſuch noiſes, like asere while, the ſound and playing of the flutes did, which hl 
'{ 1 fay )nor this houſe only , bur I believe well,the whole' city, with out-cries, utas» CARP &; 
hands, and alarmes: and therefore weaxe ro and in great fear and dread of ſuch pliers 
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theſe; for exceeding forcible they be, and moſt powertullthey be, as thoſe who Ray not there, as 
chole do which affe*t either talt, feeling , or ſmelling; to wWiL,in the unreaſonable pait ofthe ſoul, 
without paſſing any farther ; bur they reach unto the very judgement, and dilcourſe of reaſon, 
Moreo: er, i other delights and pleaſures, alchovgh reaſon ſhould faile andnor be able co with- 
and them, bur give over n plain field:yer there be other paſſions a good many which will reſiſt 
and impeach them: for ſay there be ſomedainty and delicarfiſh to be bought and ſold inthemar= 
ket ; nigardiſe oftentimes hoidech back a gluttons fingers rom drawing out his purſe-trings, 
who otherwiſe would be bulie and ready enough co help hisdeinty tooth : covetouineſs likewiſe 
otherwhiles turneth yay a wanton leacher and whorematier trom meddling with a dear:and 
coltly courreſan, who holds an ] : 
comedies bringerh in a prety pageant of this matter: tor when a certain baud had broughtunto a 
banquet, where divers youths were drinking, and making metry together, a paſſing faire wench, 
young withall, and trimly ſet out in every point, tor to entice andalluce them, they 
at _ Caſt dowathar heads, andbiks good merry mates, 
| 'Fill to their ſunkets hard, and deinty cates, 

| For whenit ſtands upon this point, that a man mult rake mony up at intereſt, or elſe go withour 

his pleaſure; certes,ic is a ſhrewd puniſhment to bridle his lult andincontinence; for weare nor al- 
wayes ſo willing and ready to lay our hand to our purſes: now theeyes and ears of ſuch aslove 
muſicians and minſtrele, and other ſuch gentleman-like ſports, and recreations as we call them, 
ſatisfy their furious appetites and affections,in ſounding mulick, plates and ſhewes, for nothing 
and without ' any coli: for why? ſuch pleaſures as theſe, they may be ſped with, and enyoyin 
many places, as the an and ſacred games of prize, 1n theaters. and at fealts, and all at other 
mens Charges 3 and therfore an eaſie matter it 1s to meet with matterenough for to ſpoile and un- 
'doe them quite, who have not reaſon to govern and dire& them, Hereat he made a pauſe, 
and ſo there was ſome filencetor a while : And what? would you have ( quoth Callitratss ) this 
reaſon, eirher to do or ſay for to ſuccour and ſave us? for ſhe will nor faſten round abont our 
eares, thoſe little caſes or bolſters to cover our ears with, which Xenocrares tpeaketh of, neither will 
ſhee cauſe us to riſe from the table ſo ſoon 2s we heare a muſician to tune his lute or prepare his 
pipe: No in cruth (agoth Lamprias) bur looke how often ſoever as we fall into the danger of 
thele pleaſires, we ought to call upon the muſes forto ſuccourus; we mui flie-into that mountain 
Helicon of onr ancients: for ſuch an one as is enamoured upon a ſumpruousand coſtly (ttrumper, we 
cannot tell how to match by and by with a Pexc/qpe: nor marry unto Paxthea; bur if cne takeplea- 
ſurein bandy ballads , laſcivious ſongs, ang wanton dan.es, we may ſoon divert him from thence, 
byſetting him to read Emripides, Pindargs, or Henander 3 and 1o waſh a filthy ear, and furred all 
over with ſalt (as Plato ſaith) with a sweet and potable lotion of good ſayings and wile ſentences: 
fot like as magicians commanded thole who are poſſeſſed or haunted with evill ſpirits, to reheatſe 
2nd pronounce apart by themſelves Epheſian letters, or words of a counter-charme 3 evenſo 
when we are among theſe vanities, where minktrels play, their; parts, and mortsk dancers their 
may-games, fetching their frisks and gambols, 5. | _ 

Shakzng themſelves in furious wiſe, 
With ftrange allarmes apd bigeejs cries * 
Wagging and flinging every way 

| T heir necks and heads all while they play. 
Let usthen call to remembrance the grave, holy and venera 
pr theny with theſe ſottiſh A ane, rimes, paltrypoems, andridiculons reaſons, we 


ſhall nor be endangered by them, nor turn aſide ( as they ſay ) and ſuffer our ſelyesto be carried 
away withthem down the fiream. 


'4k 
ble writings of thoſe ancient Sages, and 


THE SIXTH QUESTION. 


- Of ſuch gueſts as be named ſhadowes; and whether he that is called by the one, may go unto another. 
to ſupper 3 if he may, when, and to whom, | EE 


LJ Omer in the ſecond book of his 7/ias, writeth of Menelaus, how he came ofhis own accord 

T2 unbidden,to afealt thac his drother Agamemnonmade unto.the princes and chiefcommanders 
earmy : Ee. WP $ | | 

| +4 $0 For why ? he well conceived in his mind, 

That * troubled much, his brother heſhogld find, , 


And as he wonld not negle& and overſee thus' much, thar eirher the ignorance or forgerfullneſ in 
his brother, ſhould be 


fo com . wr froward and'peeviſh perſons are wont to take hold of ſuch overſights and negli- 
a es Ot their 


friends, being better content'in their hearts thus to be negleRed, chan honoured, 

decauſe they would have advantage, and ſomewhat to complain of, Bur as touching ſuch as are 
nvited at al] to a feaſt, nor haveno formall bidding ( whom how adayes, we call ſhadowes ) and 
te ae broughr in byrhoſe who are invited, there aroſe one day a queſtion, how this cuſtome firſt 
ae up and took beginning, Some were of opinion that move began it, who poems 

| _—— "T3 = 


her-ſclte at an exceeding high price.; like as Mezander in one of his 


otherwiſe ſeen; ſo he was leſs willing ro diſcover it himſelfe in failing for - 


Cm 


* And 
therfore * 
mighr for- 
et his 

own bro- 
cher, 
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Ariſtodenim upon atime, being nor bidden to goe with him to a feaſt at Agathons houſe, where 
there fell out a pretty jelt and a ridiculons ; for Ariſtodemas tooke noheed when he thithercame, - - 
thathe had left Socrates by the way bettinde him, and ſo himſelfe entted before into the roome; 
which is as much as the ſhadow before the body, and the lighr comming after: bur afte 
the feafting and entertainment of friends that are travellers, and pals by as ſirangers 
they wete princes or great governours, becauſe men knew not who wete in their traine, and whom 
they deigned chis honour , tor to fit at their own table, and to eatand drink with them ; the | 
culiome was to requeſt themſelves, for to bring with them whomrhey would, bur withall, co fer 
down a determinate number 3 for tearleftrhey ſhould be fo ſerved as'one was,who invited to lup- 
per, Philip king of Macedonie, into the countrey : for he came to his hoſts houſe with agreat re- 
tinueaſter him, who had not provided a ſupper for many gueſts : Phb:p perceiving that his friend 
was hereupon in great. perplexity, and knew nor what to do, ſent unto every one. ot his friends thar 
he brought with him, a lervitor of purpoſe ro round them ſecretly inthe ear, that they ſhould ſo 
eat of the viands betore them, as that they reſerved a piece of their Romack for a dainty tart or 
cate that was to come in: by which means, whiles they looked evermore whenthe ſaid diſh ſhould 
come to the table yand did eatmore ſparely in hope of it, of thoſe meats which (tood betorethem 
there was ſufficient for them all, But whiles I ſeemed rhus ro play upon thepoint before the com. 
pany:there preſent, Flor thought good that this queſtion ought to be handled in goodearnet 
and more ſeriouſly 3 namely,as touching thoſe ſhadowes aboveſaid: Whether irmightand with 
honefly and good manners, to follow or go with them who were bidden? As tor Ceſernime his 
ſoninlaw, he utterly condemned that faſhion: For a man oughr (quoth he) to obey the counſel 
of Heſiodus, Who writeth thus : | BEI 2a 
OO | Above allothers, to thy feaſt, 
Invite thy friend who loves thee beſt. 

Ifnot ſo, yet be ſure at leaſtwiſe to bid thy familiars and thoſe of thine aquaintance.for to partici- 
pate with thee in thy ſacred libations and thankſgivings tothe gods at the table, in diſcourſes there 
held.jn the curtefies paſſing ro and fro; and namely,in drinking one to another: but now adaies it 
is with men that make feats, or with thoſe who keep ferry-barges orbarks to tranſport paſſengers; 
for when they take in men aboard;they permit them'to caſt into the veſſel] whar fardles or baggage 
they have beiides; for evenſo,we making a feaſt for ſome eſpeciall perſons;give them leave tofillthe 
place with whomſoever they pleaſe ; wherher they be honeſt men and of worth or no,it maks no 
matter, And I wonld marvell mitch, 1fa man of quality, and one that knoweth good manners, 
would come thus bidden(as it were)at the ſecond hand,which is all one as unbidden, being ſuchan 
one,as many times the maſter of theifeaſt himſelte knoweth nor; and the be one of his acquaintance 
and knowledge, and yet unbidden.furely it were more ſhame now to go to his houſe, as it were, to 
upbraid him and caſt in his teerh.as if he came unto his feaſt without his good will and yer would 
take his part thereof, even by violence and irong hand, Moreover, to co betore ortarry after him, 
who would ſeemeto bid oneto another mans table,carrieth ſome ſhame with it,and would make 


a modelt and honeſt man diſmaied and blank: neither is it a decentrhingto have needof witneſſes, 


and a warrant{as it were)between him and the maſter ofche houſe,to infinuace thus much,thathe 


is come indecd, not as one formerly bidden-to fapper,Vut as the ſhadow of ſuch and ſuchaman: 
beſides,to dance attendance upon another,and obſerve when he hath been in the'touph,is anointed 
and waſhed, waiting the houre when he will go, ſooner or later, ; rhis in my ſimple judgement 
is a very baſe and mechanicall rhing.ſavouringfirongly of the buffon or paraſite Gnarho, if ever there 
were ſuch a ime]l-feaſt as G-atho,who haunted mens tables where ircoſt him'nought: furthermore, 
if there be no time or place, wherein a mans tohgue may be berrer permitted to ſay thus: 

Art thou aſl poſ'd to booſt, tocrack and brave © ; Rs 

Is meaſure? ſpeake out hardly; good leave have, —_ 
than ata banquet, where commonly there is moſt libetry allowed and incermingled in all that is 
done and (aid and everything is well caken.as in mirth;how ſhould a;man behave and govetnhim- 
ſeife at fuch a place, who isnor a lawfull and nartfrill bidden'oueſt indeed ; but as a man would ſay, 
a baſtard and ſubreptitious, crept in, and intruded I wot not how into a feaſt, without all order of 
inviting? for ſay that he do ſpeak freely at the board, or ſay he do not, lie open he ſhall borkfor che 
one ah&the orhet; to the calumniations of them rhere preſent : neither is it a ſmall incohvenience t0 
beinade a marke for fcurrile rerrhes; and/a meer lavohing-ſtock, namely, when a:manputreth 


twards, at 
}Cipecially, if 


vp, andendureth the baſe name of a ſhadow, and wilibe content ta anſwer thereunto? for | aſſure 


you, to make ſmall account of unſeemly words, is the next way to lead menunto undecent and di(- 
honeſt deeds, and to acquaint them therewith by lirtle andlittle: wherefore wheh' I invite othets 
to afeaſt or ſnpper unto mine own houſe, I allow them otherw hiles, to.bring their ſhadowes with 
them'(' for the cuſtome ofa city is miich, and maynor. well be broken ) bur ſurely, when Thavemy 
ſelfe been called upon, to go with others to a place, where I am notbidden 1 haveeveryet denied , 
and could nor forany thing be broybhe unco ir, Upon which words enſued fence for a time, untl 


Fl:rus begai'again'in this wite: Certe$this ſecond point is more difficult and doubriullthan the 0- 
ther ; for when weare to entertain firangers that be travellers (as hath been ſaid before.) WE muſt of 
yeceſſity-invite thetin this order : theteaſon is,þecauſe it were - incivility and diſcurtehe, to Part 
tem and their friefids in a flrange place, whom they were wont to have abour them 3 and agaln, bn 


LY 
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55no eaſe matter toknow, whom aman hath in his company, See then (quoth I ) whether they 
who have given liberty unto them that make ateaſt, thus ro invite gueſts, that they may take others 
unto them (as'you ſay) permit nor them alſo whom they would bring, as their ſhadowes, roobey, 
and ſo to comeunto atealt; for it ftanderh nor with honeſty, rogrant and give that, which is noc 
meet for tO demand or give; nor in one word £0 ſollicite or exhott one to that, whereunto he 
would not willingly be ſollicited,either to do or giye hisconſent: bur as tor great States and rulers, 


or txangets cravelling by the way,there 1s nofach inviting or choiſe to be made ; forentertained they | 


muſt be whomloever they bring with them: but otherwile,when one friend fealterh another;it were 


amore friendly and courteous part, for himſcitero bid the familiars or kinsfolke of hisſaid friend, 


knowing them ſo well as he doth; forby this meanes greater honour he doth unto his friend , 

ea» and winneth more thanks at his hands again, whenthe patty invited ſhall know that he loverh 
them belt, that molt willingiy he defirech ro have their company, as taking pleaſure that they be 
honoured andentreated to come as well, for his ſake ; and yer tor all chis, it would otherwhiles 
be wholly re'erred unto his dilcretion that 1s bidden: like asthoſe who ſacrifice unto ſome one 
o0d,do honour likewile and make vowes unto thoſe who are partakers of the ſame rempleand altar 


*ncommon, although they name themnor leverally by themlelves. * * For there is neither wine, 


dainty viands, norfieer perfumes, thar give ſuch contentment and pleaiure ar a feaſt, asdoth a 


man whom one loveth and likerh weil of, fitting by his' fide or neer unto him ar the table : more- 
over,toask and demand ofthe man himfeite,yhom one would fealt, what viands or what banquet- 
ting diſhes or paſtry works he loverh bet 3 as alſo ro ſeekarid enquire of the diverſitie of wines 
and pleaſant odors he dehghted 1n, were a very uncivitland ablurd parc: but when aman hath 
many friends, many kinsfo)ks and tamiliars, ro requeſt ſuch an one to bring/with him,thole eſpecial- 
ly whoſe company he likerh belt, and in whom he taketh greateſt pleaſure,is no abſurdity at all;nor 
a thing thatcan be offenfive: for neither to {aile in one ſhip , nor todwellin the ſame houſe, ne 
yet to plead inthe ſame canſe, with thoſe whom we are not affected well unto, is ſo diſpleaſant 
and odious, asto fir at a ſupper with them againſt whom onr hearr doth riſe ; andthe contrary is 
as acceptable : for ſurely the table is a very communion and tociery of min andearneſt,of words and 
deeds; and therefore if men would be merry there, and make good cheer, I ſee no need, that all 
manner of perſons indifferently ſhould meet, - bur rhole only who have ſome inward Nepabip> 
and private familiarity one with another: as for our meats and ſauces that comeupto the board, 
cooks Iconfels do make them ofall manner of ſapours. different as they be, mixing them together, 
and tempring, harſh, ſowre, milde, (weer, ſharp, ſubcill, and biting, one with another : bur a ſup- 
per or feaft, 15 nothing acceptable and conrenting) unleſs it be compoſed of gueſts who are of the 
lame humour and diſpoſition: and for that,as the Peripaterick Philoſophers do affirm, that there is 
one Prima: mobile,above,or principall moverinnature,which moverh only, and is not moved;and 
another thivg beneath,/and in the lowelt place, which is moved only, and moverh nor 3 but be- 
tween theſe two extremities,there 1s a middle narure, that moveth one and is moved by another 3 
even ſo, (\ay I ) there 1s. the ſame proportion among three ſorts.of men , the firſt ofthoſe whoin- 
nite another; rhe ſecond of ſuch as are invited only; and rhe third of them that do invite others, 
and are myited chemſelves: and now becauſe we have ſpoken already of thefirſt and principall fealt- 
maker, ,who inviteth 1t were not amiſsnow to ſay ſomewhar of the other two folks : He then 
whois bidden, and yet hath. leaveto bid orhers; ought in great reaſon (as I rhink) to becare- 
full and rake heed, that he forbear to bring with him a great number or multitude, le& he ſhould 
ſeem ro makeſpoile of: his friends houle, as of an enemies territory, and asirt were to forage there 
forall thole that belongunto him 3 or to do as thoſe who come to occupy and inhabir a new coun-+ 
crey: oat is. to fay,by bringing with him ſo many of his own friends, difleiſe,or at leaſtwiſe exclude 
and putby his ouetts, who invited him, and fo by that means the maſters of the feaſts mizhr be ſer+ 
ved asthey are,who ſer forth ſuppers unto Hecate or Profzypina, and to thoſe averruncan gods,or 
4potrop4i,, whom men call upon, not to dogood, but ro averr evill, for they themſelves nor any of 
their houſelick their lips with any jor of all that cheer; only they havq theirpart of all the ſ\moak 
and troubles belonging thereto : for otherwiſe they rhar alledge unto us this common laying » 
At Delphi when out hath done ſacrifices 
: Muſt buy his own viands, if he be wiſe, | 

ſpeak it but merrily and by way: of jeſt ; -buit certainly it befa!leth even ſo in good truth and earneſt 
unto thoſe who entertain either ſtrangers or friends ſo rude and uncivil, who wich a number of 
ſhadowes, as ifhere were ſo. many harpies-or cormoranrs and greedy guls. conſumed and devoured 
all their proviſion ; ſecondly, a friend that is himſelfe ſolemnly invited, muſt be careful, that he 
take notwith him, for ro'igoe unto another mans houſe, thoſe thar he firſt meereth or that come 
next hand, bur ſuch eſpecially, as he knoweth to be friends and of familiar acquaintance with rhe 
icalt-maker, as if he Rrived 2 vie to prevent him in bidding of them ; it not ſo. to have rhoſe with 
him of his own friends. whom the maſter of the feaſt himſelfe could have wiſhed and made choiſe 
ohto have bidden;as for exacple,ithe be a.modeſt man and a civill,to ſort him with modeſt & civill 
perions ; , if Audious and learned, to furniſh his table with fndentsand good (chollers ; if he haye 

<2 Xiore-une in authority, to fit himnow with perſonazes of power and anthority ; and in one 
wo xquaint him with thoſe, whom he knoweth he would be willing to falure, and enter- 


in with ſpeech and communication ; for this isa wiſe kind of courteſy and great Civility, togive 
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unto ſuch a perſonage occaſion and means, to ſalute, embrace, and makemuch of them : whereas 
he whocommeth to a feaſt wittrTuch about timas hath/no.conformityarall.unto rhe feaſt-maker 
but ſeem meer aliens and flrangers 3 as namely, with greatwtunkards,ro:aſaber manshonſe; tos : 
man that isa good husband, wary,and thrifty in his expences, withiatottof diſfolute 'ruffians and 
{waggering companions;or unto a young gentleman, thatloverh ro drink 'heartily.to {2u%h, co i 
and to be metry, with grim firs,and ſevere ancients,ſuch asn rheirtalk are graye, andby theirlons 
beards, may be taken for ſages and profound clerks ; ſuch an one (1ſay) 1s very abſurdfeltow, chi 
ro requite the ho'pitallcourrely of his friend,with ſuch impertinemtincongruity:-for he that is ig: 
viced, muſt be as careſull ro pleaſe firſt the inviter;as the feaſt-maker, his gueſt;zand the aceptable 
ſhall he be and wellcom indced, if not himſelfe only, but thoſe alſo who come with hitn'or for the 
love of him, be of good carriage and lovely behaviour, As for the third perfon,who remamerhts - 
be ſpoken of, ro wit, who is bidden and broughtinby another 3 it he rake pepper in the noſs,and 
cannot abideto be called a ſhadow ; certainly he 1s afraid of his own ſhadow : bur imithis caſe, 
there wou'd be very great circumſpeRion had 3 for it 18 no point of honeſty and good maniers, 
to be ſoon intreared, and ready to follow every one indifferently at his call; confidetedic 
would be,ahd that nor ſlightly, what he 1s who moveth thee togo with him ro ſuch a feaſt ;for if 
he benotavery familiar friend, but one of theſe rich magmficoes and portly perſonages, who would 
(as it were upon aſcaffold ) make a ſhew unto the world of a number of favourites and followers 
to guard and attend him at his heeles 3 or ſuch an one as would ſeem to do much for thee, ory 
orace and honour thee greatly by taking thee in this order with him, thou oughtelt flatly rodeny 
him, and refuſe {uch courtely : weil, ſay that he be a friend and familiar perſon, yer muſt not thoy 
'by and by for all that,be- ready and obey, but then only, when there is ſome neceſſary occahon for 
to commune or ſpeake with the maſter of the fealt or with the other party, and that otherwiſe 
thou can't meet with no good opportunity for todoit; or if he be newly returned from ſome 
long voiage, when he bath been a great time away, orelſe about co depart, and ſo ſeem (for very 
00d will ) deſirous ofthy company at ſupper 3 or if it appear that he meanerhnor to take withhim 
many, nor thoſe irangers and unknown, but either thy ſelfe alone, or ſome few orhers of his fami- 
liars ; or after all thele conſiderations, if thou mayelt perceive,that by this occaſion and opportuti- 
ty of thy company, he doth praQtiſe to contract ſome beginning of farther acquaintance, riend- 
ſhip and amity, and namely, if he be reputed an honeſt man, and worthy to be loved and regarded, 
who thus is deſirous of thy company, and earneſt with thee to go with him; for wickedand lewd 
perſons. themore they ſeem to claſp and take hold , and hang upon us, the more we ought toſhake 
them off as burres, orelie to leap over them as briers and. brambles: nay, admit that they be honeſt 
enough, who would have our company, and bring us to a man that is nor honeſt, we ought notto 
go with them, leſt we chance to take poiſon with hony, that is to ſay, get the acquaintance of# 
naughty: man. by themeans of an honeſt minded friend : moreover, abſurd it is, to gonncoa mans 
houle whom we know not at all, or with whom we never had any manner of dealingand acquain- 
tance, unleis he be a perſonage ofgreat mark for ſingular vertue, as we have before ſaid, or that 
this occation may ſerveas a foundation or ground-work of ſome farther love and amity3 fot then 
it werenot amiſs to be eafily intreated, and to go willingly without any ceremoniall complement 
unto him, under the wing and ſhadow of another, As for thoſe who be already our familiars,unto 
ſuch above all others we may be bold to go atthe motion of another; for by that means we oivere- 
ciprocall liberty and leave unto them for ro repaire likewiſe unto us at the tequeſt of others, There 
was one Philip indeed , a buffon and ſcurrile jeſter, who was 'wont- to- fay':- That 


*to go unto a tealty formally invited, was ſimply more ridiculous, than to come as a pamert op 
. - bidding of another: bur intruth,morehonourableand pleaſant ir is for honeſt menand good friends, 


to reſort unto their friends, who be likewiſe honeſt and vertnous, in ſeaſonabletime (withont be- 
ing invited orexpeRed) with other friends ; for thereby they-both-rejoyce the heartof choſe that 
entertain them, anddo honour unto ſuch as bring them: bur above all; moſt nndecentit ts, to go 
unto princes.ru'ers rich men and great States,when weare not invited by rhemfelves;but brought 


by others ; for in any caſe avoid we muſt; the imputation and note not utideſeryed, of impndency; 
incivility, want of g00d manners, or ambitious inſolency, | 


THE SEVENTH QUESTION. . 
Whether it be a lawfull and decent thing, to admit mirftrell-wenches toa feaſt, for to play and fng? 


| N our city Cheronea,there was held agreatdiſcourſe one day at the table, where Diogenianusthe 
Pergamian was preſent,as touching the ear-ſports which were to be admitted at a banquet z3 

much adoe we had to defend our ſelves, and to conjure a long bearded philoſopher that was ers 
one of the Stoicks ſe&forſooth, who alledged againſt us, Pl.ito, blaming and condemning choſe 
who bronghr into their teaſts minſtrell-wenches.to pipe and ſing & to be heard.as ifrhey We'© - | 
able themielves ro entertain good ſpeeches one with another;and yet preſent there was, a {-ho ors 
our ofthe ſame ſ.hool, Philip a Prafhan,who ſaid:That ſuch perſonaces were not 10 be named 11 ens 
queſtion, who are brought inas ſpeakers at Agathons "$595 for that their ſpeeches ſounded more 


freetly and me}odiouſly, than all the flutes and cithrons in the world : no marvellic was thereiorts 
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| Y artheſe minſrels had no audience at ſuch a feaſt, bur rather, that the gueſts fitting there at the 
table, forgar nor altogether to eat. and drink, for the !great pleaſure and contentment which 
they tooke 1N hearing iuch dilcourles. And yet Xenophoz was not aſhamed toendure in the pre= 
' ſence of Socrates) Aniſthenes, and other ſuch perlonages, a pleaſant conceited jeſter named Ph; lip- 
143 no more than Homer togeach men : 'Thatan onion was a good lauce to draw on wine : And 
Plato having inſerted in manner an interlude or comedy within his Banquet; the ſpeech of A4r;ſ#o- 
hanes as touching love:at the la(t ſerting as 1t were the back doors of the hall wide open, brings in 
apageant, fuller of variety and vanity than all the rett, ro wit, Alc:b;ades little better than drunk, 
crowned with chaplers and yarlands of lowers, and marching in a mask ormummery: then follow 
the altercations and debates with Socrates as touching Ag:thon , and that encomiafticall praile 
of Secrates: ( O bleſſed faint Charices! )thar even Apollo himfelfe ( were it lawfull ſo to fay) ifhe 
hadentred in place with his harp ready firung and tunedfor to play,the company would have re- 
- gueſted him to ay his hand, untill the torelaid ipcech had been finiſhed and broughrto an end : 
And did thele perionages indeed ( quoth he ) notwithſtanding they had ſo great grace in their 
 diſcouries, ule neverthelets thele plealant ſports and paſtimes between , garniſhing their fealts 
therewith, and all co make the company to laugh and bemerry? And ſhall we being intermingled 
with perions managing aftaires of State, with merchants, occupiers, and with many (it may ſotall 
out ) altogether 'unlercered, and ſomewhat rulticall, baniſh our ofour feaſts and banquets this 
amiable delight and paſtime; or elſe riſe from the tabie and be gone, as if we would flie from 
ſuch Sixenes as ſoon as ever we fee them comminz ? It was thought a range and wonderfull 
' matter in Clitomachusthe champion and proteflour of performing games-of prize 3 that ſo ſoon as 
ever there was any talk begun ot love matters, he would leave the company and depart : and when 
agrave Philoſopher avoideth the ſound of the finte, and goeth out of thefealt,'and as ifhe were 
afraid of a mialirell wench, preparing her-ſeife ro found and fing, * putrerth on his ſhoes, andcal- 
kth incontinently to his pagefor to light his rorch ; ſhall he nor inſo doing be thought worthy ro 
behifſed at and laughed of every one, for taking offence, and abhorring theſe harmleſs pleaſures ; 
like as thoſe beetles which flie from pertumes and ſweet odors? For it there be any time orplace 
allowed for theſe diſports.1tis atfeal(ts and banquers principally:Then(T ſay) and there are we to vive 
our minds to {uch delights, all rhe while we facrifice.nnto Bacchas:For mine own part Enripides , 
howloever otherwile he pleaſerh me very well, doth not latisfie me herein, when he ordainerh 
as touching muſick-rhat transferred it ſhould be from feaſts and banquets unto ſorowes and penſive 
{adnels: for in theſe caſes, there would be ſome good, ſober and wile remonſirance at hand ( like 
.as2 Phyfitian with fick folk Jto help all: but otherwite we are to mingle theſedelights of muſick 
with the gitts of Bacchzs,in manner of aſport and recreation : Certes, a prety ſpeech it was of a 
Lacedxmonian, who being at Athens on a time , when new tragedies were to be a&ed, and the 
authours ef them to contend for the beſt game; ſeeing the ſumpruous fucrnicure and proviſion of 
thoſe who were the mailers of the revels, and ſuch paſtimes, rogerher with the painfull labour in 
teaching and prompring of parts, and what adoe there was in ordering of the dances and ſhewes 
thereto belonging : whiles one ſtrived to go beyond another: Oh what a fooliſh city is this( quoth 
he )roimploy io much rravell and ſerious tudy in idleplajes and diſporrs ! For to ſay a truth, when 
weare atour playes, we muſt do nothing elſe but'play. and not to buy ſo dear { with ſuch coft 
and diſpences, yeazand with the loſs of time,which were berter beſtowed about other good affaires} 
an idle ſport: mary at thetable, when our {pirit 1s ſequelirated from other buſineſs, wema 


rate a litle of {nch delights, and inthe mean while, conſider withall , what profit ſuch ſolacemay 
afford, - 


THE EIGHTH QUESTION. 


What Acroams or Ear-(ports, are eſpcially to be uſed at ſupp:r time ? 


| V THen theſe words had paſſed, the ſophiſter above-ſaid;,would glad'y have repliedagain: but 
| l tor to interrupt and tay his ſpeech, began firſt and ſaid : Nay rather Diogenianns, I rhink 
1t better ro conſider upon this point ; that ſeeing there be many ear-delights to content our hear- 
ing, which of them is moſt meerand fit? andif you think ſo good , ler us refer the matter tothis 
wile man here in.place. and requeſt him ro give his judgement: for being as he is, inflexible, and 
-aman ſubje&trono paſſions, we ſhall never need to fear thathe will ſo much trip, as to prefer a 
thing thatis more \.leaſant, before that which is better, Then he ar the requeſt and exhortation of 
Dugenianus and us, withour any delay : Asfor other paſtimes  quoth he) ar thearers, exhibited 
vpon theſtage and ſcaffold of players and dancers, Ireje&t and baniſh themall : only I admit one 
kind of ſport to delight rheear, which nor long fince came to be taken np at Rome, in feaſts and 
banquets, and is not yer divulged abroad in every place: For you know well ( quoth he ) that a- 
mone the dialogues of P/ato. ſome there be which contain a continved narration ofa thing done 
Orlaid, others again confiſt of certain deviſed erſonages.talking and diſconrſing together: of theſe 
perſonal dialogues. thoſe that be eaſieſt, children uſeto learne, and con them without book, ro- 
gether with expreſſing rhe oeſtures agreeableto the quality, manners, and nature of the perſons, 
who are feigned and brought in ; a conformation alſo and framing - of the voice, yea, anda coun- 
renance 


— 
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cerftnce and dilpoltion every way anſwerable to the words that they pronounce : this manner of 
paſtime hath been w ondertully well accepted among grave perions, and men ofhonour; by (ych 
25 beeffeminate, or have dainty and delicateeats, by reaſon that they are rude, illiterace 
and ignorant whatis good and honeſt; aud who, as Aricſtenue was wont to ſay, will beready 
to cali up their gorge,and vomit yellow choler, when they hear any good harmony, miſlike them 
and would not abide the hearing: and I would not marvell very, itthey reje& andcondemne 
them utter:y, being ſo poſſeſled with womaniſh daintinels, Phil, p then perceiving ſome there in 
place, not to take theſe words wel]: Stay there( quorh he ) my 200d {riend, and forbear inthis 
wiſe to raile upon us, for we were the firſt, who were offended with this manner andfaſhion, 
when it began at Rome, yea, and we reproved thoſe who would have Plato lervetheturne,for 
to make foik metry at the board, and laboured all they could, that Plato's dialogues forſooth 
ſhould be rehearſed and heard, amid'ſt tarts , march-panes, comfitures, and ſweer perfumes: con- 
ſiderins , that if ſome verſes of Sappho, or Aracreons odes ſhould be rehearſed: Me thinks 1 
ought tor very ſhame and reverence, fer the cup down out of my hand, If 1 were aboutto drink: 
many more things to this effe&t I have in my head, which I am afraid to utter tor tear I mighthe 
thought of purpoſe to make head,and to diſpute againſt you : and therefore to this friend here of 
ovrs, together with the cup as you ſee, I give the charge, tor to waſh a faltiſh ear (as they ſay) 
with porable liquor of pleatant ipeech; then Diogenianm receiving the cup at his hand: Bur quoth 
he)I hear no other yer bur all good ſober ſpeeches; ſothat it ſeemerh that the wine doth nor work 
in our heads, nor overcome our braines; and I feare me, that I my ſelte ſhall be capitulared and 
articled againſt ; howbeir, if I muſt ſpeak my mind, I am of opinion, that many of theſematters 
which are preſented unto our ears, for to tickle and pleaſe them, ought to be cut off; and 
namely. tragedies above all others, as beinga thing iwis ) not very well befitting a feat, for tha 
it ſpeaketh in toograve and bale a voice, repreſenting befades, {uch arguments and as, as move 
the hearer to pitty and compaſſion; I reje& alſo, our ot our dances, that which 1s called Pyladion, 
as being oyer-(tately, and too full of pomp, exceeding pathericall beſides, and requiring manyyer- 
ſons and actors: bur it we may admit any of thoſecountrey kinds, which Socrates recounteth,when 
he ſpeakes of dances, Ireceivethat which is called Bathyllion, which ofit ſelfe beareth a lower port, 
and ſoundeth much like to the ruſtick dance, called Cordax, or reſembling Echo Pax,or ſomeSatyre 
dancing amorouſly and wantonly with Capid: asfor the comedy, that which was calledY/#w , 
that is to ſay, the ancient kind firſt uled, 1t ſorreth nor well with the table, nor would be atedbe- 
fore men when they be drinking and merry, in regard of the inequality thereof : for that earneftneſs 
and liberty of ſpeech,uſed in thoſe glancing digrefſions,called Tagefe 41s, is too free and over vehe» 
ment ; alſo. the facility and readineſs to icoff, flont,and jibe, is roo rife and common over-broad 
and plain beſides,full of undecent and unhonelt verbs,and as full of filthy and laſcivions nownes, 
Moreover, like as at the feaſts of great princes and potentates, there tandeth alwayes waiting by 
every one of them thatfitar the board, acup-bearer, to give him drink whenke calleth for it 
even ſo there had need to be ſome Grammarian or otherat hand continually for to expourd ever & 
anon, the meaning of divers tearmes uſed in theſe comedies, to wit, what t3gnifieth in Expolss the 
poer, this word Leſmodias 3 allo, what the poet Plaro meanes by Cineſiasy by his comedies 3 and 
what is meant by Lampon, in Cratinus; likewiſe one or other for the purpoſe, to givethe heaters 
to underſtand. who they be whomthe acorsler flie their ſcurcile ſcoffs at : ſo that by this means, 
our feaſt muſt be like a Grammar (chool, or elſe all rhe frumps and mocks that be flung and dif- 
charged, willlight in vaine, and loſetheir grace, for want of being underſtood, But to come un- 
tothe new comedy, whar ſhould a man ſay any thing of it but this, thar iris ſo incorporate 1n 
feaſts and banquets, that a man may better make a ſupper without wine, than without Menander? 
for why? the phraſe or manner of ſpeech in theſe comedies is ſweet, pleaſant and familiar, the 
matter ſuch, as neither can bedeſpiſed of the ſober, nor offenſive tothe drunken 3 beſides, the ver- 
ruous and [ententious ſayings therein, delivered in fimple and plain rearmes, run ſo ſmooth, that 
they are able to ſoften and make pliable every way the Riffeſt and hardeſt natures that be, by the 
meanes of wine, like as the bars of iron inthe fire, and to reduce them to humanity, Tobe ſhorr, 
the temperature rhrovghout of mirth and gravity together, is ſuch, as it ſeemerh that this comedy 
was deviſed firſt for nothing elſe,but both ro pleaſure & profit, thoſe who had taken their wine li- 
berally &were now well diſpoſed to mirth:moreover,even the amatorious obje&s therein preſent- 
ed,are not without a ſingular uſe and benefit;forthele who being already ſetinan heat with wine, 
are within a while after to go to bed & ſleep with their wedded wives:neither ſhall you find among 
all his comedies, as many as he hath written,any filchy love of a young fair boy; and as forthede- 
flowring of young maidens 8 virgins about which there is ſuch adoe in his comedies. they ordinarily 
do end in marriages & all parties be pleaſed, As touching the love of harlors 8& profeſſed courtelans, 
if they be proud, diidainfu.] and preſumptuous queans, certainly our wanton affe&ion that Ways 
is well cooled and daunted, by certain chaſtiſments or repentances of young men, Who arcrepre- 
ſented in theſe comedies, to come again unto themſelves, and acknowledge their follies 3 bur as 
for thoſe kinde hatlots, which are of good natures, and for their parts do anſwer again 1ntrue love, 
either you ſhall have in the end their own fathers found, who may provide them hosbands, or elle 
there is ſome meaſure of time ſet out forto oace their love, which at the laſt, after a _ 
revolution and courſe run, turneth unto civill and baſhfull behaviour, I know well, OS 
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cheſe matters and obſervations, unto thoſe who. are ptherwiſe occupied and buſied in affair; 
be ofno-imporrance; but at a table, where men are ig. of very purpole ro bemerry and to ſolace 
themſelves, 1 would wonder, if their dexterity, del ht,and good grace, doth nor bring withir 
ſome amendment and oxnament into the minds and conditions of thoſe who take hgeduntothem, 
yea, and imprint a certain zeal and emulation, to frame and conforme themſelves nnto thoſe that 
be honeſt and of the berter ſorr, ; ; 

Attheſe words, Diogenianus pauſed a while, were1t for that he had made an end of his ſpeech, 
or to take his wind, and breath himſelte a little : and when the ſophilter began to reply and came 
upon him again, ſaying, that i his opinion there ſhould have been ſome places and verſes recited 
out of Ar:ftophanes, Philip ſpeaking unto me by name: This man{quoth he)hath his defire ſarisfied, 
now that he hathſo well recommended his friend Menazder, in whom he taketh ſogreat delight, 
and in compariſon of whomyhe ieemerh to have no care nor regard at all of any other:but there re- 
main yet,many other matters, winch we are wontto hear for our pleaſure, which hitherto have not 
been examined ; and yer very willing I amyto hear fome diſcourſe ofthem : as for the prety work of 
imagers,who cut our and grave ſmall living creatures, if it pleaſe this ranger here and Diogens- 
4145,we willput over the controverſieand the decihon thereof untill ro morrow morning,when we 
are more ſober, Then began I ro ſpeake,and ſaid: Fhere be yer, other kind of iports and piaies.nam- 
ed Mimi;of which, tome they call Hypotheſesas it were,moralities & repreſentations of hiſtories; 
others, Pega, that is to wit, ridicuious tooleries ; but neither ofthem both, do I take meer for 
a banquer; the tormer , both becauſe they require ſo long time inthe aKing: and alſo, tor that they 
require ſo coſtly furniture and preparation 3 the other, are too full of ribaudrly,offilthy and beaftly 
jpceches, not well beſeeming the mouthes of pages and lackies, rhat carry their maſters {:ippers and 
pantofies after them, eſpecially, 1t heir maſters be honeſt and wiſe men : and yet many thereare, 
whoar their fealts, where their wives fit by their fides, and where their young children be preſent, 
cauſe tuch fooliſh acts.and ſpeeches to be repreſented, as troubie the ſpirits and diſorder the paſſi- 
ons of the mind more, than any drunkenneſs whatſoever, Bur as for che play of the harp, which 
is of ſo great antiquity, andever fince before Howers time; hath been a familiar friend and compa=- 
nion with feaſts, and alwayes entertained there, it were not meet nor honeſt for to diſſolve that 
ancient friendſhip, and ſo long continuance ; but we wonld requeſt thoſe minſtrelsthar play and 
fipgco-che harp, to take out of their ſongs thoſe dolefullplancs,dumps, and ſorrowfull lamentations, 
which be fo ordivary inthem, and to chaunt pleaſant ditties and freſh galliards, meet for rhoſe 
whoare metto be merry and jocund. Moreover,as touching the flute and hautboies, they will not 
be kept out, do what a man will, from the table ; for if we do but offer our labations, by powring 
| eutwine in the honour of the gods, we muſt needs have our pipes, or elſe all were marred. yea, 

and chaplers of lowers upon our heads; and it ſeemerh rhat the gods themſelves doſing thereto 
and accord : moreover, the ſound ofthe fluredorh dulce the ſpirits, and entreth into the ears with 
ſo milde and pleaſant a tune, that ic carrieth- with ira tranquillity and pacification of all motions, 
6senunto the ſoul, in tuch ſort, that ifthere did:remain in the underitanding and mind, any grief, 
any care or anxiety, which the wine hadnor diſcufled and chafed away, by the gracious and a- 
miable noiſe thereof, and the voice of the muGcian.finging thereto, it quiere. h it, and bringeth it 
aſleep : provided alwayes, that this infirument. keep a:mean and mediocrity, ſo that ic movenot 
the ſoule toomuch, and make it paſfionate, with {to many tunes and notes thar it hath, at what 
time as the ſaid ſoul is ſo drenched and wroughe ſoft with wine, that it is ready to be affected 
therewith : for like as ſheep and other cattell, underſtand not any articulate language of a man, 
cartying a ſenſe ana underſtanding therewith ; howbeic, with certain whiftles or chirts, done by 
lips or hands, or with the ſound of ſomepipe or ſhell,the ſhepheards and other heard-men can 
tell howto raiſethem, or make them lie down & couchzeven ſo, the brutiſh-parr of the ſoul, which 
hath no underſtanding, not is capable ofreaſan, may be appeaſed, ranged and diſpoſed as it ought 
ta, be, by ſongs and ſounds, by meaſures, tunes and notes, as if it were charmed and enchanted] by 
them: but to ſpeak what I think, this ismmy conceit;.thar neither ſound of flute, nor lute and harp, 
by'itſclfe, without mans voice and ſongto it, can make merry the company mer together at a feaſt, 
muchas a good. ſpeech, well and properly: fitted ; for ſo we muſt accuſtome our ſelves in good 
RBineſt, totake'our principall pleaſure and delight in ſpeech, and to ſpend the beſt part of that time 
4n,diſcourſe and communication : as for ſong; and! harmony, we areto make ( as it were ) a ſauce 
19 6vr- ſpeech, nor tolick them up and ſwallow them down alone by themſelves : forlike as no 
man will reje& and refuſe the pleaſure that commeth by wine, and viands taken for rhe neceſſity 
0! our nouriture. and b:inging therewith commodity of our health ; bur that which entreth by 
ſweet ſents and perfumes is not neceſſary, bur ſuperfluous and delicate, Socrates ſent away ( asf 
Were) Witha box of the ear; even ſo we ought not:to hear the ſound of a flute or pſalterie, which 
firiketh and beateth vpon our ears only, bur if it follow or accompany our ſpeech,which doth fealt 
and exhilarate the reaſon thar is i our ſou], we may well admit and receive theſame, And verily, 
Fmine-own part, Ithink. that the reaſon why in old time Apollo prniſhed that preſumptuous 
Marſ»a,was this, that when he had cloſed up his mouth with hispipe and myz7le rogether.he pre= 
med to contendand ſtrive ( havingnorhing bur the bare ſound'of rhenaked flute ) againſt him, 
Wa, togerher with the ſound of the harp, had theſongalſo and muſick of the voice: lerns therefore 
| . $ Onething eſpecially, beware and take heed, that inthe company of thoſe men, who by _ 
| pee C 
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ech ard learned diſcourſes are able to delight and pleaſure one another, we bringnox in ary ſuch 
thing toenter in at their ears, which may be an impeachment or hinderance rather to their deliohe 
than a deletion itſelie : for not only they be fooliſh andill adviſed, as Emripidesſairh: * ? 
Who having of t heir own at home 
' enough themſelves to ſave, * 
will ſceke elſe where, and from abroad, 
their remedy to have,” 
but alſo, thoſe who beingprovided ſufficiently of means inthemſelves, to make theirrecreations of 
and to ſolace their heatts, labour neverthelels all that ever they can, to have their delioks from 
others, Far the magnificence of that great king of Perjja, whetewith he meant to entertain 4»; Jl 
cides the Lacedzmonian, ſeemed (1 aſſure you) very grofle, abſurd and impertinent, namely,when 
hedipped and wet a chaplet of roles, ſaffron ,and other odoriferons flowers,intermingled together,in 
a precious oile, and ſo ſent it unto him, doing injury by that means to the flowers, and utter] 
venching and marring that native beauty and tragrant ſweetneſs of their own 3 ſemblably, no leſg 
abſurdity 1t were,. when a fealt hath mirth and mufick enough in it ſelte, ro go abour for to enchant 
atd encharme it with other miniſtrelfie from abroad, and ſo for a ſtrangeand borrowed deli ht, to 
bereave the gueſts of their own and proper, and as one would lay, change the principall tor the 
acceſſory, 1 conclude therefore, that the fittelt ſeaſon tor ſuch amulement and occupying ofthe exs 
is, when thefeaſt beginner a little to grow turbulent, and to fall into ſome contentiousdebate and 
braul, by heat of opinionativearguing, for to allay and quench all, that it break nor ont, to oppro- 
brious tearms ; or to expreſs a diſputation, which 1s like to paſsthe bounds of reaſoning, andto 
orow unto anunpleaſant and ſophilticall altercation; yea, and to ſtay all lirigious wrangling and 
vehement inveQives, beſeeming rather pleas at bar, or the orations in the publick hall of a ciry,un- 
till ſuch time as the banquet be reduced into the formercalme and tranquillity, 


THE NINTH QUESTION, 


That to conſult at the table, while men are drinking wine, was an ancient cyſtome among the Greeks 
aswell as Perſian, 


N [coſtratusnpon atime invited ns to a ſupper ; and when we were ſet, there aroſe ſome ſpetchas 
touching certain matters,upon which the Athenians were the morrow after to fit incouncil 
and to debate in a generall aflembly of the city : now;as one of our company calt out this wordjand 
ſaid: This 1s the Perſian faſhion, my maſters,thus to conſalrt and hold a councill at the board, And 
why Perſianrather than Grecian quoth G/axcias ? ) for a Grecian I am ſure hewas,thatſaid: 
| Teac e95s Sno TANG  BrAll %þ iTIS &pdyay, | 
Thar 1s to ſay, 

From bly full, beſt counſel doth ariſe, 

A ndſureſt plots men in that caſe deviſe, | 
And Greeks they were, who under the condudt of 4gamemnen held Troy beſieged; who as they 
were eating and drinking together,” - Yu 

' The goodeld Neſtor firſs begas 

 * Wiſely uponthe point to ſcan, 

who alſo was himſelfe the author of this meeting, and adviſed the king to invite hisnobles, and 
the principall captaines of the army to dinner, for to fit in councillin theletearms: 

Make now a feaſt, I you adviſe my lord, 

And bid your aucient peeres; who when at board 

They be all ſet 3 marks wha gives counſel beſt, 

Obey his reed, and ſee therein youreſt, © © | 
Andtherefore the moſt nations of Greece which were ruled under the beſt lawes,and moſt con- 
Rantly retained rheir ancient ordinances and cuſtomes, laid the firſt foundation oftheir govern” 
ment and councill of State npon wine: for thoſe.guilds and ſocieties in Candy ; which th called 
Aundreia, as alſo the Phiditiain Sparta, were inſtituted and held for privy coundills and a embuies 
of ſenators 3 like unto thar, if I be not deceived, which even in this ciry here. of Athens goeth 
under the name of Prytaneion, and Theſmothefion, and not far different from theſe, is that night- 
aſſembly of the principall perſonages, and moſt politick States-men, whereof Plato ſpeaketh' 
his books, unto which he referreth the cauſes and affaires of moſt importance, which requife 
greateſt conſultation: thoſe councellers of State alſo in Homer: = 

Who off er wine to Mexcuty, 

the laſt of others all, 
What time, as now,bed-tine it is, | 
aud them to fleepdoth call, | nd 

do not they Ipray join wine and words togerher? when they are about therefore to depart, © 


connceller, xetirerhemſelves into their hed-chambers, the firſt thing that they do, is to make their prayernyel 
| vpgory POWLE Out their libations of 'wine, unto the wiſeſt God of all others, as if he were preſent 


CHA vg 
WAVentive 
or conft- 
dtrate, 


chem, and their ſuperintendent ro overſee them : but they who were indeed the moſt ancient 0 
all orhers, ca.ied even Bacchuehimſelfe* Enbalus, as if chey had no needar all of Mercm) hs | 
10 regard aiſo of him, they attributed unto night the name of * Enphrone, THE 


& 
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THE TENTH QUESTION, 
whether they did well who ſat in conſultation at the table ? 


Hen Glaucias had ſpokentheſe words, we all thought that theſe turbulent and litigious 
V Vibes had been well appealed and laid aſleep ; bury the end that they migit ſo nach 
the rather die and be buried in oblivion : Niceſtr tus p:0\v1ded another quetizon and 141d : Atthe 
firſt (quoth he) 1 made no great matter of this cuſtome. hor regarded it much. raking it to Le a meer 
Perhanfaſhion; bur now ſeeing it is dif. Overed to be an order a:io among the Greeks, requiſite 
and neceſſary it is to render ſome reaſon thereot, for to detend it againit ane; ident abſurdiry.which 
xt the firit fight preſenterh it lelte ; tor thar the dilcourle of reaſon 1n manner of the eye, is hardiy to 
be governed by us, and untowatd for to be bronghr ro pertorm her work in a great quantity of 
moilture, and the ſame as yer {tiring and waving : and beirdes, all odious griefs , which on every 
fide appear and come forth ro wine. like as Snakes, Lizards, and ſuch like Serpents, are bronghr to 
light and ſhew themſelves to the ſun, cauſe the mind ro be wavering, inconſant, and irreſoiute: as 
thereforea bed or pallet is better then a chair, ior them that are dijpoled to drink and make merry, 
for that jt containeth the body at full, and exemprerh it from ail manner of morion;eren ſo the beſt 
way is, to keep the ſoul quiet and inrepoſe aitogether ; andifthar may not be, to do by it as men 
doby childrenchat can reli «nd fiand on no ground, bur be evermore Rirringz namely, to give un- 
toit notaſword or a javelin,bur a rattle ora ball. like as Pa:chxs putreth into the hands of drunken 
folk the ferula (talk (a molt light weapon and inſtrument either to offend or defend withal) to the 
end that as they be readielt to {trike, fo they might be leaft able for ro hurt: for the faults thar bee 
committed in drunkennefle ought to paſlelightiy in mirth, and go away with laughter, and notto 
be lamentable cragical, and bringing with them great calamities, Moreover, that which is the 
chiefe and principal thing in conſultation otgrear affairs, to wir, that he who for want of witand 
knowledge inthe world, ſhould follow the opinion of thoſe who are of great conceit, deepe 
judgement, and long experience, this means Wine bereaved us of 3 inſomuch as it ſeemerh here- 
upon to have taken the name 34y3s inGreek 3 becauſe as Plato faith, it cauteth them rhar drink it 
freely, * 3:2, that is to ſay, to have a good conceit and weening of themſelves, as if they were ve- 
ry witty and wiſe: for however they take themſelves to be eloquent, fair, orrich, as ordinarily 
theydo all ofthem 3 yer they eſteem better of their own wit and wiſedom, then of any thing elſe: 
and this is the reaſon that Wine is talkative and full of words 3 ir filleth us with laviſh ſpeech, and 
theſame nnſeaſonable ; yea, itmakerh vs to have a marvellous good opinion of our ſeives in each 
reſpe&, as if we were worthy to command and preſcribe unto others, more meet to be heard then 
to heare, and fitter to lead and go before, then to follow and come after ; Bur (quoth Gl.:ycins 
then) an eake matter it 1s for any man rocollect and alledge much tending unto this point, con« 
fiderino how evident and plaine the thing 1s : therefore it were good to hear a diſcourſe to the con- 
trary, if haply any perſon, young or od, will fland up in defence of Wine. Then our brother, 
full cunningly and fliely, like acrafty Sophiſter : Why (quorh he) think you that any man is able 
ſo preſently and upon a ſuddento deviſe and ſpeak unto this queſtion in hand, all that may be ſaid 
probably thereto? And why (quoth Niceſtratus) ſhould not I ſo think, confidering ſomany lear- 
ned menin place, and thoſe who love Wine well enough? at which word the other ſmiled and 
aid: Are you indeed ſufficient, even in your. own conceit, to diſcourie upon this point before 
us, and yetindiipoled, and altogetner unable to conſider upon State matters, and aftaires of Go- 
vernment, becauſe you have taken your Wine well? and is ner thisall one, as to think that hee 
who hath drunk freely, ſeeth well enough with his eyes, and howſoever he heareth nor periectly 
With bis eares thoſe whom he ſpeaketh and alketh wirh , yerfor all that he hath che perfe& hea- 
ring of thoſe who either ſing or play upon the flute? for as it is likely, avd ftandeth to grear reaſon, 
that good and profitable things ſhould affe& and draw the outward ſenſes more unto them, than 
thoſe which are gaudy onely and fine; even ſono doubr, ſuch matters makerhe mind alſo more 
intentive: and ifaman for that he hath plied his drinking overmuch, cannot haply apprehend well 
the difficult ſubrilties of ſome high points in Philoſophy, Inothing marvel therear 3 bur if theque- 
lion be of matters and affairs of State. oreat likelihood there 1s, that if he becalled away thereto, 
heſhould gather his wits morecloſe together. and be more vigorous 3; like as Philip King of 1Ma- 
cedonia,w ho having played the fool,and made himlelfe ridiculous at Cheyoxea, afterthe barre] there, 
oth in word and deed, upon his liberaldrinking, preſently as ſoon as he fell ro treaty of Peace 
and Articles of agreement, he compoſed his countenance to gravity, knit his brows, and caſt be- 
hind tim all vain fooleries, wanton geſtures and unſcemly behaviour, and ſc gaveunto the Arheni- 
ans a ſover. diſcreer, and we'l adviſed anſwer. Ard verily one thing it is to drink wel), and another 
thing to be ſtark drunk:fuch as be ſo far gone and overſeen with drink. that they knownor whar chey 
_— 2y, Ought as wee think, to take their beds and fleep 3 as for thoſe who have taten their 
we ng t00 much, and be ſcarce ſober ( howbeit, otherwiſe men of wit and vnderſtanding) 
hs Pads A need to feare thar they will taile in judgement, yea, and forget their experience, 
Sogn 5b at we dayly ſee theſe Dancers, Singers, and Minſtrels perform their parts ye worle 
*88t-5, 10r alltheir liberal drinkipg, than in thepublick Theaters: for the skill and knowledee, 
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whereof they have gotten the habit, 15 evermore ſo preſent and ready with them, that it maketh 
their bodies active and nimble; able topertorm thole parts and functions diretly, yea, andro an. 
\wer the motions of the mind accoidingly with confidence. Many there be alſo, in whoſe head; 
and hearts wine ſo worketh, thar it putteth intorthem an aflured boldnefle and relolution, which 
helpeth them much to the pertormance of any great actions, and the ſame is nothing inſolenr ang 
ontragious, but mild and grac10us And thus we read of eAſchjls the Poet, that he endited and 
wrote his Travedies when he was thorow!y ſetin an heat with wine 3 1n ſuch fort; as that they al 
were conceived by the influence of Bacchus, and not as Gorgias ſaith, that one of them, and name- 
ly, the greateſt (entitnled, The ieven Princes betore T hebes ) was begotten (as1t were) by Mars. 
For wine being of po wer to enchale the body and mind both, according as Platolaith, cauleth the 
body to be peripirable, quick and aclve, opening all the Pores and paſlages thereot,giving Way un» 
to the fantahes and imaginations eatily to run forth,drawing out together with them\the aflurance 
of rezſon and boidneſſe of ipeech 3 for you ſhall have men, whoſe invention naturally isoood e- 
nough,in whom (when they be lober and faſting) the ſame is co.d, timorous, and in manner fro- 
zen ; letthem once be well plyed with wine, cup atter cup, you ſhall ſee them evaporate and ſmoak 
out. like as ftrankincenſe doth by the heat of fire. Furthermore, the nature of wine, chaleth aw; 
all fear, which isas contrary unto thoſe who 1n conlultation, as any thing in the world; It quen- 
cheth alſo. many other bale and vile pzſſions, ſuch as malice and rancour 3 1topeneth the double 

lates and folds ofthe mind diiplaying and dilcovering the whole diſpoſition and nature of a man, 
* his very words : yea, it hatha vertue to givefrank and hibera] ſpeech ; and conſequently, audaci- 
ty to utter the truth 3 without which. neither experience nor quickneſle of Wit availeth ought : 
for many there be, who putting in practiie, and makipg uſe of that which cometh quickly intotheir 
heads ſpeed herter and haze greater lucceſie, then thoſe who warily, cautelouſly, and with much 
ſabriity, ſeem ro conceale and keep in that which preienteth it ſelfeynto them, and beveryate- 
ward indelivering their opinion : we are not theretore to fear wine in this regard, thatit iixrrerh 
up the paſſions of the mind; tor it in. iteth not the worlt, unleſle it be in the wickedelt men, whoſe 
counſel is atno time ſober: but as Theophraſtus was wont to cali Barbars-ſhops, dry banquers 
without wine ; even [o, there is a kind of winelefle drunkenneſle, and the lame, ſowre and unyiea- 
ſant, dwelling continual'y withinthe minds of menthat be v1c10us and without good bringing up; 
troubled and vexed aiw ys with ſome anger, with grudg. malice, envy, emulation, contention, or 
Iliberal baſencſſe : of wr: h vices wine abating the edge ofa great part, rather then ſharpning them, 
maketh mennor ſotriſh foois, and blockiſh dolts,but ready and apr,and yet circumipeR, cautelous, 
and wary; not ſpine and negligent in matters concerning their profits ; but yet induſtrious, and 
making choiſe of that which is good and honeſt : but ſuch as tearm wily-craftireſſe, bythe nameof 
fine wit. and take erroneous opinion and mechanical nigardite, tor wiiedom may evenas well, and 
with good reaſon tay that as many as when they be drinking at the table, ſpeaktheirminds round- 
ly, ard ntter with iberty what they think, be ſenſelefle fools: bur contrariwiſe, our ancients called 
Bacchus, ixevflhes and auotey , which is as much co ſay, as Deliverer and Freer ; being of opinion, 
that there was tobe a{cribcd unto him, a great part of divination, not for that he was furious, ra- 
Singand mad, as Exripides laid, but becauſe he delivered the minde. and freeth it from ail ſervike 
fear, difidence and cowardiſe, giving us freedom and liberty to ſpeak the truth, and uſe frankneſſe 
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x; EF tho ſe days. 4p9n which were born certain notable and famons perſons 3 and withal, ast ouching 
that progeayywhich ts ſaid to d: ſcend from the gods, 

2. Tawh a: ſerſe Plato ſaid, ihat God a!ways exerciſeth Geometry, 

3. What is thereaſouthat ſounds be more audible in the night, then inthe day, 

4. What is the cauſe, that of the ſ'icred games, ſome have thus garland,and others that, but all, the Date 
tree branch: as tſo, why the great Dates be call. aNicolai, 

5. Mherefore they that ſail pon the river Nilus, draw up water for their uſe. before it be day, 

6, Of thoſe that come late to ſupper : and therewith, whereupon came theſe names of refeitions  aneg71719) 
acroy, and Serrvor, : 

7. Of ceria:n Pythagorean precepts, by which forbidden we are to entertain ſwallows within our houſes: 
aud when we are newly riſen out of our beds, biddento raffle the cloaths, ; 

3, Wat might he the motive that induced the Pythagoreaus among all other living creatures, 10 abſtain 
moſt from fiſh, 

9. Wxther i be poſſible, that by our meats there ſhould be engendered new diſeaſes. * Th 

10 hat « the cauſe that we taky leaſt heed of our dreams in Amtumn, : 
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Of Sympoſzaques, or T able-Diſcourſes, 


The Proeme. Gs 

ag Hey that chaſe Philoſophy our of feaſtsand banquets (O Soſins Senccio) do nor the ſame, 
bur worſe far, then thole who take away thelight from thence 3 for that when the lamp is 

MK gone, ſuch perſons as be madetemperate and well diſpoſed, will be nothing the worſe ther- 
fore, making as they do, more account ofa reverent regard,then of the mutual Gght one of 

another : whereas, if rudenefle, ignorance and lendneſle be joined with wine, the very golden lamp 
of Minerza, if it werethere, could not poſhbly make the feaſt or banquet lovely, gracious, modeſt, 
and well ordered: for thatmen ſhould teed and fill themſelves together infilence, without a word 
ſaying, were the faſhion that ſayoured very much of {till ſwine ar their draff, and perhaps a thing 
impoſſible : but whoſoever reſerveth ſpeech in a fealt, and withal, admitterh not the wiſe and pro- 
fitable uſethereof,is more worthy to be laughedar.then he who thioketh verily, that gueſts ſhould 
beever eating and drinking at a ſupper, bur filleth not unto them, wine undelayed, unſeaſoned, 
and which is meer of it ſelfe - ot ſetting before them viands unſeaſoned, without ſalt or ſauce, and 
the ſamenor cleanly drefled: for that there 1s no meat or drink ſo unſavory, unpleaſant and hurtful; 
for want of good and orderly handling, as words carried unſeemly, and without diſcretion, at a 
banquet : which is the reaton, that Philoſophers when they reprove drunkenneſle, call ita doting 
by wine: and ſurely this dotage is no other thing, bur raving, or vaine, fooliſh and undiſcreer u- 


fing of words - now when diſordinate babling and fooliſh talk, meeteth once with wine in a ban- 


quet, it cannot chulſe bur the iflne thereof will be reproachful contumely, inſolency, brainfick folly 
and villany. which of ail others, is a moſt unpleaſant end, and fartheſt from all Muſes and Graces: 
and therefore it is no fooliſh ceremony and abiurd faſhion, which the women in our country ob- 
ſerve at their fealts called Agronia, where they make ſemblance for a while, as if they ſought for 
Bacchw, being fled ont of the way, bur afterwards give over ſecking, and ſay that he is gone away; 
and run tothe Muſes, and there lurkerh, and lieth hidden among them : and anon, when ſupper 1s 
ended, they uſe to pur forth dark riddles; and propoſe queſtions one to another, hard tobe ſolved ; 
the myery whereof, teacheth us thus much, that both we, ought ar the rable, to uſe ſuch ſpeech as 
doth contain ſome good learned ſpeculation and erudition: andalio, that when thoſe diſcourſes 
are joined with wine and drunkennefic,then they be the Muſes who hide and cover all furious ouc= 
rave and enormity, which alſo 1s willing tobe detained and kepr by them, 


THE FIRST QUESTION. 


As touching thoſe d:ys which are ennobled by the nativity of ſome renouned perſons: and withal of that 
progeny or race which is ſaid to be derived from the gods, 


His book then,whichis rhe eighth in order of our Sympoſiaques or Diſcourſes at the Table,ſhal 
contain inthe firſt place, that which nor long fince we chanced to hear and ſpeak, that day 
whereon wecelebrate the feaſt of Platoes nativity: for having ſolemriized the bitth day of Socrates 
upon the {ixth of February : the morrow alter, which was rhe ſeventh of tharmonth, we did the 
like by Plato : which gave us occaſion, and miniftred matter firſt to enter into a diſcourſe fitting the 
occurrence of theſe two nativities :1n which Diogenianus the Pergamian, began firlt in this manner: 
Jon the Poer (quoth he) ſaid notamiſle of fortune, thar being asſhe was, different from wiſedome 
in many things, yet ſhe brought forth effe&s not a few likeunto her: and as for this, it ſeemeth 
that ſhe hath cauſed it to fall out very well and ficly, and not without ſome sKkill, (raſh chough ſhe 
be otherwiſe)-not only for that theſe two birth days jump ſo neer one untothe other, bur allo be- 
cauſe, that of themaſter who was of the twain more ancient, commeth alſo in order before the 
other, Whereuponit came into my head allo to alledge many examples of occurrems happen- 
Ing likewiſe at one and the ſametime: and namely, asrouching the birth and death of Enripides, 
who was bornthat. very day whereon the Greeks fought rhe naval battel of So/anz;s ar ſea with the 
King of Perſia, and whoſe Kos it was todietheſame day that Des the elder Tyxant of Sicily 
was born: as if fortune of purpoſe (as Timeus faith) had taken our of the world a Poet, who re- 
preiented Tragical calamities, tt.e very ſame day that ſhe brought into the world the Actor thereof, 
Mention alſo was made of the death of King Alexarder the Great, which fell our juſt uponthe ſame 
day that Diogenes the Cynick Philoſopher departed this life: and by one general yoice accorded it, 
was, that King Atratus left his life, the very day that he celebrated the memorial of his nativity : and 
lomethere were who ſaid, that Pompey the Great died in Egypt the ſame day of the yearthat he was 
orn : thovgh others affirmed that it. was one day ſooner: {emblably, there came into our remem- 
race at the ſame time Pindarus, who being born during the ſolemniry of thePythick games, 
compoſed afterwards many hymns inthe honour of that god, for whom thoſe games were ſolem- 
nized:then Florys ſaid, that Carneades was not unwortby to be remembreduponthe day of Plato's na-, 


Uv1ty, confideringhe was one of the moſt famous pillars that ſupported the School of Academy3and. 
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both of them were born ar the feſtival times of Apollo; the one in Athens, what time asthe 64g 
Thargelia was holden ; and the other, char very day when as the Cyrenians ſolemnized ir, which 
they call Carrea 3 and borh of them fell out juſt upon the ſeventh day of February ; on which day 
you my malters, who are the Prophets and Prieſts of Apollo, do fay that himſelte was born, ang 
thereforeyoucall him Hebdomagenes * neither do I think, that they who attribute unto this Gog 
the fatherhood of Plaro do him any diſhonour,in that he hath begotten and provided for ys Phy- 
fitian, who by the means of the doctrine of Sorrates, even another Chiron, cureth and healeth the 
orearer infirmities and more grievous maladies of the ſou], Moreover, it was nor forgotten, how ir 
was held for certain, that Apollo appeared in a vifion by night, unto Ariſton the Father of pj;;, 
and a voice beſides was heard, forbidding him expreſly not to lie with his Wite,nor to touch her fc; 
the ſpace of ten months, Hereupon Tyndares the Lacedzmonijan ſeconded theſe words, ang aid 
that by good right we were to ſing and ſay thus of Plato: . 
He ſeemed not the ſon of mort al wight ; 
Some godf or (ire, he may avouch by right, 

Howbeir, for my part; I am afraid,that to beger repugneth no lefle with the immortality of the De. 
ity, then to be begotten: for ſurely, even the a& of generation, implyeth alſo a mutation andpaſſy- 
on: and King Alexander the Great ſignified no lefle one time, when he ſaid, that he knew himſelfe 
principally to be mortal and ſubje& to coxtuption, by having company with a woman, and by his 
ſleep: tor that ſleep is occaſioned by a relaxation proceeding trom teebleneſs, and as for allgenerati- 
on, performed it is by the paſſage of ſome portion of ones lelfe into another : and fo much therefore 
is loſt and gone from the principal: and yer on the other ſide, I rake heart again, and am confirmed, 
when I hear Plato himſelte tocall the eternal God, who never was born nor begotten, Father and 
Creator of the World, and other things generable ; not that God doth engender after the manner 
of men, by the means of natural ſeed 3 bur by another power doth ingenerate and infuſe into mat- 
ter; a vertue generative, and a principle, which altereth, moveth and cranſmuterh the ſame: 

| For even by winds that female birds inſpire, 

| Conceiv'd they be, when they to breed deſire, 
Neither do Ithink it any abſurdity, that a god companying with a woman, not as man, but after 
another ſort of touching and contraRation, and by other means, altererh and repleniſheth her, he. 
ing a mortal creature, with divine and heavenly ſeed: And this is {quoth he) no invention of mine: 
for the Egyptians hold that their Apis is 1n that manner engendred by the light ofthe Moon, firi- 
king upon his dam, whereby ſhe is conceived; and generally they admit thus munch, chat agod of 
the male ſex, may deale with a mortal woman: but contrariwiſe, they think not thata mortalman 
is able togive unto any goddefle the beginning of conception or birth 3 for they are of opinion,that 
= ſubtance of theſe goddeſſes, confifteth in a certain air, and ſpirits, yea,and in cercaio hearsand 
UMONTss 


THE SECOND QUESTION, 
How Plato # to be underſtood, when he ſaith : That God continually is exerciſedia Geometry, 


' A Fter theſe words, there enſued ſome filence for a while : and then Diogenianu beginning again 

to ſpeak: How think you Maſters (quoth he) are you contented and well pleaſed, confider- 
ing that we have had ſome ſpeech already of the gods, and that on the day wherein we ſolemnize 
the nativity of P/ate, that we make him parcaker alſo of our conference, and take occaſion thereby, 
co conſider upon what intention and in what ſenſe he hath ſaid, that God continually praQtieh 
Geometry, at leaſtwiſe if we may preſuppoſe and ſet down, that he it was who was the author of 
this ſentence: Then ſaid I; Written it is not inany place of all his books; howbeit, held to be aſay- 


. Ing of his, and it ſavoureth much of his ſtile and manner ofphraſe, Wherenpon Ty»dares immedi” 


ately taking the words our of his mquth 3 Think you (quorth he) O Diogenianus, that this ſentence 
covertly and in myſtical tearms, fignifieth any dark ſubtilty, and not the very ſame, which 7 
himſelfe hath both ſaid and written in praifing and magnifying Geometry,as beiug the thing which 
pluckerh thoſe away who are faſtened unto ſenſible obje&s, and averteth them to the conſideration 
of ſuch natures, as be intelligible and eternal ; the contemplation whereof is the very end of Phi- 
loſophy, even as the view and bezholding of ſecret ſacred things, 'is the end of Religious Mylteries* 
for the nail of pleaſure and pain, which faſteneth the ſoul unto the body, among other miſchictes 
that ir doth unto man, worketh him this diſpleaſure as it ſhou'd ſeem above all, thar ir cauſethen- 
ible things to be moreevident nnto him, then intelle&ual, and forcerh his underſtanding ro Jucge 
by paſſion more then by reaſon: for being accnſtomed by the ſenſe and feeling of extream pain» Or 
exceeding pleaſure of the body, tobe intentive unto that wandering, uncertaine, and muravic na- 
cure of the body, as ſeeming a thing ſubſiRent, blinded hee is, and loſeth altogether ce know=- 
ledge of hat which is efſencial indeed, and hath a true being, foregoing that light and inſtrumenr 
of the ſoule, which is better then ten thouſand bodily eyes, and by which organ alone, he m'gnt 
ſee the Deity and Divine Nature: forſoit is, that in all other Sciences which we name Marhems” 


ar 


tical, as in ſo many mirrors, not twining and warping, bur plain, ſmooth, and even, there — 
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the very tra&s, prints, andimages of the truth of things incelligible.: Bur Geometry eſpecially 
' which Philo calleth the mother City, and miſtrefle commanding allthe reſt, doth divertand gent- 
ly withdraw by lictle and littie,the mind purified and cleanſed from the cogitation of ſenſual things: 
and this is the realon that Plato himſelfe reproved Endoxus, Architas, and Menachmus , who went 
about to reduce the duplication of the cube or tolid ſquare by mechanical inflruments, and artificial 
engins, as if it had not been poſſivle (it a man would let unto it) by demonſtration of reaſon to find 
out and comprehend, two middle lines proportionall; for he obje&ed unto them: Thar this was 
as much as to deſtroy and overthrow the belt thing in Geometry, when by this meanes they would 
have her turne back againunto ſenlible things, and keep her from mounting up alofr, and embra- 
cing thoſe eternal and incorporal images: upon which God being continually intentive,is therefore 
ways God. EE : RS p 

After Tyndares, Florus a familiar friend of his, and one who made ſemblant always by way of 

ſport and gave 1t Our 1n word, that he was amorous ofhim : Well done of you (quoth he). inthar 

ou wonld not have this ſpeech to be your own,bur a common-ſaying of every man,and you would 
ſeem Lo argue and prove, that Plato ſhewerh how Geometry is not neceſſary torthe gods, bur for 

men: for God hath no need of Mathematical Science, as an engine or inſtrument to tugn him 

from things ingendered, and to bring about and dire& his intelligence and underlianding 
unto thoſe. that be of an eternal eſſence : For wiiy ? In him, with him, and about him they be al]: 
buttake heed rather, and ſee whether P2a:o hath nor covertly under theſe dark words liſped and 
fenified ſomewhat that 1s pertinent and proper unto yon, which you have nor marked nor obſer- 
red, inthar he joineth Lycargus with Socrates, no leflethen Pythaporas, as Dicearchus was of Op1- 
nion 3 for Lycurgus as you know very well, chaſed ont of Lacedemon, arithmetical proportion as a 
popular ching, turbulent and apt to make commotions ; bur he brought inthe Geometrical, as be- 
ficting theciviland modett government of ſome tew wiſe Sages; and a lawful royalty and regal do- 
minion: tor the former giverh equally unto all 2.cording to number ; but the other unto every 
one, by reaſon, and witn regard ofdeſcrt and worthineſle; this proportion (I ſay )maketh no con- 
fuſion of all together, bur 1n it there is an apparent diſcretion and difiin&tion between the good and 
the bad, dealing always unto every one their own,not by the ballance or lot, bur according to the 
difference of vice and vertve : 730d therefore nieth this proportion, and applieth it unto things : 
and theſame it is (my good friend Tyzderes) which is called Dice and Nemeſis ; teaching us there- 
by. that we ought to make of juſtice, equality, and not of equality, juſtice zfor the equality which 
the common ſort ſeekerh after, and is indeed the greatelt injuſtice that may be, God raketh our of 
the worid,and as much as poſſibly may be, ebſerveth that which is fir and meet for every one accor- 
ding to deſert and worthineſle, going herein Geometrically ro work, by reaſon and law defining 
and dif. riburing accordingly, . 

When we had praiſed this expoſition and interpretation of his, Tyzdares ſaid: That he envied 
ſuch commendation,exhorting Axtobalns ſet againtt Florxs, to confute him and corret that which 
he had delivered. That he retuſed ro do; howbeir, he oppoſed an4 brongit torth a certain opini- 
on andconceir of his own : Thus itis (Gueth he) Geometry is nota ſpeculative skil! of mens man- 
vers and behaviour, nor yet occupied about any ſubject matter whatſoever, but the Symptomes, 
accidents, and paſſions of thoſe extremities or terms which accompliſh bodies : neither hath God 
by 2nyother means iramed and made the world, bur only by determining or making finice that 
matter which was infinite in iclelfe, not 1n regard of quantity, greatneſle, and multicude ; bur for 
thatbeing as it was, incon(tant, wandering, diſorderly, and upperfe&, our ancients were woritto 
call it infinite, thatis to ſay, undetermined and vnfniſhed: for the form and figure is the rerm or - 
end of every thing that is formed and ſhapen: the want whereof made it of it {ele ro be ſhapeleſſe 
and disfigured: but after that numbers and proportioncome to be imprinted upon the rude and 
formleſle matter, then being tyed and bound (as it were) firſt with lines, andafter lines, which fu- 
perficies and profundiries, it brought forth the firſt kindes and differences of bodies, as the founda- 
tion and ground-work for the generation of air, earth, water and fire: for impoſſibie it had been, 
and abſmid, that of matter ſo wandering, ſocrrant, and diſorderly, there ſhovld ariſe equalities of 
ſides, and Gimilitudes of Angles, in thoſe ſolid ſquare bodies, which were called Oaedra and Eico- 
ſardra,thatis to ſay, with eight and twenty baſes - likewiſe in pyramidals and cubes, unlefle there 
h:d been ſome workman to limit, ordain, and diſpoſe every thing Geometrica!ly ; thus a limit or 
term being oivenuntothat which was infinite ; allthings this univerſal world, compoled, ordered, 
and contempered accordingly in excellent manner, were firſt and made, and are made now every. 
dy;notwithſtanding the ſaid matter riveth and labonreth daily to return unto herinfinice eſtate,as 
very loth and refuſng to be thvs geometrized, that is to ſay, reduced to ſome finite and determinate 
limits 3 whereas reaton on the contrary ſide, reſtraineth and comprehendeth her ; diſtributing her 


me divers Ideaes, from which all things which are ingendered, take their generation and con= 
Itution, 


He bad no ſooner thus ſaid, bur he requeſted me to contribute ſomewhat alſo of mine own unto 
this diſcourſe and queſtion in hand: bur I for my part, commended highly their opinions. thus de- 
hrered, as being naturally and diretly deviſed by themſelves and their own proper inventions, ſay- 
Ng withal: That they.carried with them ſufficient probabilirv ; Bvr for that (quoth I) you ſhould 
rot be diſpleaſed and offended with your ſelves, nor al:ogether have your eye abtoad and look unto 
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others.liſten and hear what meaning and interpretation of the ſaid ſentence, was.moRt approyed yn. 
ro our maſters and teachers : for there is among the propoſitions, or poſitions rather, and Theg.. 
remes Geometrical, one above the reſt, ro wit, When two forms or figures are given andyur 
down, toſer a third thereto, equal to the one,and ſemblable to the other 3 for the iny entionwhere- 
of, it is ſaid, that Pythagoras ſacrificedunto thegods: for this T heoreme without all doubr js more 
gallant, witty, and learned, than chat, by which he. did demonſtrate, and prove that the lope line 
Hypotinuſa, availeth as much as the two laterales, which make a right angle ina triangle: well gia 
of you (quorth Diogenia -us) but what ſerveth this for the matter now in queſtion? You ſal] Un- 
derftand ſoon (quoth I)in caſe you will call to memory that diviſion in Timens, Whereas the Philo- 
ſopher madea tripartite diſt ribution of thoſe principles, whereby the world hadthe beginning ofoe- 
neration 3 of which, the one he called by a moſt jult name,G od : the ſecond Matter: and thethird 
Form or Idea : So the matter of all ſubje& things is moſt diſordinate: the Idea of all moy{ges and 
patterns moſt beautiful : bur God of all cauſes 1mply the belt: Thus would not he admir, or leave 
any thing, as far forth as poſſibly might otherwiſe be, infinite and undeterminate: bur adorn nature 
with proportion, meaſure, and number, making of all ſubjects onerhing, in quantity equal to the 
matter, and in quality ſemblable to the form. Setting therefore before him this propohtion, havino 
already twain,a third to it he made,which he doth make and preſerve for ever, equal to thematter 
andſemblable to the form, to wit, the world : which being always in regard of that inbred necelli. 
ty of a body, ſubje& to generation, alteration, and all kinds ofpaſſion, is aided and ſuccoured by the 
Creator and father thereof, who determineth the ſubſtance by reaſon ot jult proportion, according 
to the image ofthe patron, whereby the pourpriſe and circuit of this univerſal world is morebeau- 
tiful, being thus vaſt and great, then if it had been leſſeand competent, 


THE THIRD QUESTION. 


What is the reaſon that the night is more reſonant or roſounding then the day? 

' A Swe ſat at ſupper one evening in Athens with Ammonixs, we heard a great tumulc and noiſe 

which rang all the houſe over, of people in theſtreet withour, crying aloud ; Caprain,Caprain: 
now was Ammoznius then the third time Prztor or Caprain of the City: He ſent forth immediately 
ſome of his menabout him, to ſee what the matter was: who preſently appeaſed the hurry, and 
diſmiſſed thoſe who had raiſed this ontcry : upon which occaſion we in the mean while entredinto 
queſtion: Why thoſe who arewithin houſe hearthem very well thatcry withour ; but they that 
are abroad hear not ſo cafily thoſe within, crying as loud ? Ammonins incontinently madeanſwer 
and ſaid, that this queſtion had already been olved by Ariſtotle in this wiſe : For that the voice 
of thoſe within being once gotten forth and flown into a wideplace ofmuch air, vaniſheth away, 
and is diſſipated immediately : whereas the voice of them without, when it is entred in, doth nor 
thelike, bur is retained and kept cloſe, and ſo by conſequence more eafie to be heard: Bur there is 
anotherthing (quoth he) which requireth ratherto have a reaſon rendered thereof, namely: Why 
inthe nigh ſeaſon all voices do reſound greater then inthe day time, and beſides thegreatneſle, are 
more clear, diſtin&, articulate, andaudible ? For mine own part (quoth he) I am of this minde, 
that the divine providence hath in great wiſedome ordained, that our hearing ſhould be more freſh 
and quick, when as our fight ſeryeth us inlittle orno ſtead at all 3 foreeing that the air of the nighr 
which according to Empedocles, ES; 

Wandereth aloue, and ſolitary, © 
And doth Uinde eyes about her carry, 
is obſcure and dark, look how much defe&t itmaketh in our 6ght, ſo much ic ſupplieth and requi- 
teth in our eares : but for that of things alſo which neceſſarily are done by nature, the cauſes oughr 
ro be ſought our, and the proper and peculiar office of a Philoſopher and NaruraliR,isro buſiehim- 
ſelfe in ſeeking after the material cautes,and inſtrumental principles ; which ofall you willfirt come 
forth with ſome probable reaſon, as touching this matter ? whereuponthere being ſome pauſeand 
filence for a time, Boethxs ſaid thus: When I was my ſelfe a young man, and a ftudent, 1 made uſe 
otherwhiles of thoſe principles which are in Geometry, called Poſitions : and certain propoſitions 
I ſuppoſed asundoubted truths, withour any need of demonſtration: but now will Iuſe ſome of 
theſe which heretofore have been proved by Epicurus, as for example : Thoſe things which be, are 
carried in that which is nor, nor hath any being ; for much vacuity or voidneſſe there is ſtoredas It 
were,andintermingled among thoſe Atomes or indivifible little bodies of the aire,which when 1t 15 
"ew abroad in ſpacious capacity, and by reaſon of the rarity and thinneſſe thereof, runneth to and 
r 


o round about : there be a number of ſmall, void, and empry places, among thoſelittle mores or 
when they are 


parcels ſcattered here and there, and taking up the whole region : but contrariwile, 4: 
theſe 


Pent in,anda refiraint and compreſſion made of them,being thruſt rogerher into a little ſpaces . 
imall bodies being hudled perforce one upon another, leave a large void ſpace, to vague and wa 


+ abroad: and this doth the night by reaſon of cold ; for hear doth looſen, diſgregate» ſcatter an 


diflolve all rhick things, which is the reaſon why thoſe bodies which either boil, thaw, or melt, 


Occuple more room : contrariwiſe, ſuch which gather, congeale, and be frozen, come EE 
cloſe, and be united, leaving an empry place in thoſe veſſels wherein they were conraine _ wh 
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which they be retired:The voice therefore comming among,and lightingupon many ot theſe bodies 
chus ſcartered & diſperſed thick every where.either is drowned alrogether at once or diſgregared and 
broken as it Were IN PIECES, OT eiſe meeterth with many impeachments to withſtand and Hay 1t: bur 
wherethere is a ſpace void ,and wherein there is nor a bodie, it having a free and full courle, and 
the ſame not interrrpred, but plain and continued, cometh {omuch rhe looner unto the ear, and 
rogether with that ſwitineſle,retaineth, 11] the articulate.expreſſe,and difiin& ſound of every word 
in tpeech : tor you ſee how empty veſleis, if a man knock vpon them, anſwcr better to every ſtroak, 
and carry the tound and noile a great way oft; yea, and many times they yeeld a ſound that goeth 
round abour, and continucth a good whiie, redonbling the noiſe; whereas ler a veſſel be filled ci- 
ther with ſolid bodies, or elſe with ſome liquor it is .irogether deafand dumb, if I may ſo ſay, and 
yeeldeth no ſound again ; for that it hath no place nor way to paſle thorow, Now among ſolid bo- 
dies, gold and ſtone, becauſe rhey be tulland mathe, have a very {mall and feeble ſound ,that will be 
heard any way, and that little which they do render.is ſoon gone 3 contrariw1ſe, braſſeis very vocal, 
reſonant, (andas one would fay) a blab ot che rongue: for that it harh much emprineſle in it, and 
the ſubltanceor maſle thereof, 15 Jight and thin, nor compact of many bodies, hndled together, 
andrthrult one upon another ; bur hath toiſon and plenty ot thar ivbiiance mingled rogether, which 
is ſoft, yee:ding, and nor reliſting the conch cor the {troak »W hich aftorderth eaſineſſe unto other mo- 
rions, and lo entertaining the voice gently and willingly. tendeth ir until it meet ſomething in the 
way which ſtoppeth the mouth for chen It ftayeth ayd cealeth to pierce any farther, becauſe of 
the Roppage thatit findeth, And this 1s 1t (quoth he, in mine opinion that cauſerh the night to be 
more reſonant, and the day leſle ; for that the heat in day time which diflolverh the air, cauſeth 
the intervales between the Aromes or Motes aboveſaid, to bethe imaller; this only I would re- 
queſt,that no man here do oppole himlelt ro contradi& the premiles and firft ſuppottions of mine. 
Now when as Ammonzs willed me to fay ſomewhat, and reply againſt him - As touching your 
formoſt ſuppoſals, friend Boerhzs (quoth 1) abourthe great emprineſle,ler them Rand ,Gnce you will 
have itſo; but whereas you have ſet down, that the ſaid emprtinefle maketh much forthe motion 
and eafie paſſage of the voice, I like not well of that ſuppoſition 3 for ſurely, this qualitynot ro be 
touched, ſmitten, cr made to tuffer, is rather proper unto filence and till tacitvrnity - whereas the 
voiceis the ſtriking and beating upona ſounding body ; and a lonnding body is that which accor- 
deth and correſponderh to it ſelie, moveable, liglit, uniform, fimple, and pliable, like as1sourair : 
for water, earch and fire, be otthemſ{clves dumb and ſpeechleſle >  butthey ſound and ipeak all of 
them, when any ſpirit or air is gottenin, then (1 ſay) they make a noiſe: astor brafle, there is no 
voidneſle within fir bur for that mixed itis with an united and equal ſpirit, therefore it anſwereth 
20ainto claps and knocks, and therewithalreſounderh - and1t we may conjecture by that which 
oureye ſeeth and judgeth, iron ſeemeth tobe ſpongeons, and as it were worm-eaten within, full 
of holes, and hollowed in manner of honey-combs : howbeir, amercalir is of all other, rhathath 
the worſt voice, and 15 moſt mute - there was no need therefore to trouble the night ſo much in 
reftraiving, compreſſing. and driving in the air thereotſo cloſe otthe onefide; and leaving ſo many 
places and (paces void on the other hide - as 1frhe air impeached the voice, and corrupted the ſub- 
ſance thereof, contidering itfelte is the very ſubltance, form and puiſſance of it : over and beiides, ir 
ſhould tollow thereupon, chat unequal nights, namely-rhoſe that be fogey and miſty, or exceeding 
cold, were more reſonant then thole that be fair and clear ; tor that in ſuch nights, thoſe Aromes 
are clunged cloſe together, and look where they come,they leave a place void ot bodies : moreover, 
(that which is eace and evident to be ſeen) the cold Winter night onghtby this reckoning to be 
more vocal and fuller of noiſe, thenthe hot Snmmers night 3 whereof neither the 6ne nor the other 
1s true: and therefore (letting this reaton, ſuch as it is, go by) 1 willproduce 4naxaroras, who 
ſaith : That the ſun cauſerh the air to move and ſtir after a certain trembling motion, as ifit did 
bear and pant ; as it may appear by thoſe little mores and ſhavings (as it were) in manner of duR, 
which flutter and fly up and down thorow thoſe holes; whereas the ſun-ſhine paſſerh, inch as ſome 
Greeks call ria; : which (faith he) chirming (as it were) and making a humming in the day time, 
cauſe by their noiſe, any other voice or ſound notlo eaſie to be heard ; bur in the night ſeaſon, as 
their motion ceaſeth, ſo conſequently their noile alſo is gone, 

After 1 had thus ſaid, Ammorins began inthis wiſe: We may be deemed haply ridiculous (quorth 
he) to think that we can refute Democritus, or to oo about forto corre& Araxagoras? howbeit, 
we muſt of neceſſity rake irom theſe little bodies of Aaxaroras his deviſing, this chirming noiſe be- 
foreſaid, which is neither like to be ſo, nor any wayes neceſſary : ſufficient it will be to admit the 
trembling motion and ſtirring of them, dancing as they do in the fame lighr, and by that means diſ- 
gregatine and breaking the voice many times, icatter it to and fro: for rhe air (as hath been ſaid al- 
ready ) being the very body and ſubſtance of the voice, if it be quier and ſetled, giverh a direR, uni- 
ted and continued way unto the {mall parcels and movings of the voice, to paſſe along a great way : 
tor caim weather and the tranquillity ©: the air, is reſonant. wheras contrariwiſe, tempeſtuous wea- 
ther 15dumb and mute : according to which, $imonides hath thus written: 

For then, no b/.iſts fwind aroſe on high, 
Shaking trec-leat'r 5 that men need onceto fear 
Leſt thr» n:ight *-»ak ſweet ſongs and melody, 
Stopping the ſound from paſſage to their ear, 


| 
| 
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For oftentimes the agitation of the aire) permitteth not the full;expreſſe and articulate form of the 
Voice, to reach into the ſenſe of hearing 3 howbeit, ſomewhat it carrieth always thorough from is 
;\ the ſame be multiplied much and forced aloud: as for the night, in it ſelte it hath nOthing to lic 
and trouble the air ; whereas the day hath one great cauſe thereof, to wit, the Sun, ag 
himſelfe hath ſaid, | gs. | - 

Then Thraſyllus the ſon of Ammonigus, taking his turn to ſpeak: What ſhould We mean by this] 
pray you in the name of Jupiter (quoth he) to attribute this cauſe unto an 1nvihble motion of the 
aire ; and leave the agitation, tofſig and divullion thereof, which is ſo manifeſt andevident to our 
eyes? for this great ruler and commander in che heaven, Jupiter, doth nor after an imperceptible 
manner, nor by little and little, ſtir the imalleſt parcels of the air, but all at once, ſo ſoon ag he lhew- 
eth his face, exciteth and moveth all things in the world, 

Giving forthwith a ſignal in ſuch wiſe, 
As men thereby unto their works may riſe, 

which they no ſooner ſee, but they obey and follow 3 as if togerher with the new day,they were re- 
generate again, and entred into another manner of life, as Democritns ſaith ; ſetting themielyegunco 
their buſineſle and affairs, not without ſome noſe and effectual cries: in which lene Jbycys called 
not impertinently the morning, or dawning of the day Clyrxs, for that now we begin au, that is 
to ſay, to hear others, yea, and to ſpeak aloud our ſelves: whereas the air of the night being for the 
molt part calm and (till, without any waves and billows, for that every thing is atrelt and repoſe, by 
all likelihood conveigheth the voice entire and whole unto us; not broken nor diminiſhed one jor, 
Art theſe words, Ariſtodemus of Cypres, who was one of our company : But take heed Traſyllus, 
(quorh he) thatthis which you ſay be not convinced and refured by the batrels and marches of 
oreat Armies in the night ſeaſon, for that upon iuch an occaſion the noile and outcriesbe no lefle 
reſounding and clear, how troubied and waving ſoever the air be, then otherwiſe; and peradyenture 
there is ſcme cauſe thereof, proceeding alſo trom our felves; for the molt parr of that which wee 
ſpeak in the night ſealon,js of this natu;e,that either we commandiome body after a turbulent man- 
ner, as if a paſſion urged us thereto, or if we demand or ask ought, we cry as loud as we can; for 
that the thing which weakeneth and maketh us to riſe at ſuch atime (when as we ſhouid ſleep and 
take our repoſe)for to ſpeak or do any thing, is no ſmall matter or peaceable, bur great and impor- 
rant, haſting us for the urgent neceſſity thereof unto our buſinefle, in ſuch ſort, that our words and 
voices whichthen we utter, go from us 1n greater force and vehemency, 


THE TENTH QUESTION; 


How it came to paſſe, that of the ſacred games of prize fome uſe one manner of chaplet, and ſome amther, 
yet aff have the branch of the Datetree ? Alſo why the great Dates be called Nicolai, 


Uring the ſolemnity of the Ithmick games,at what time as Soſpzs was the Judge and DireQor 

chereot now the ſecond time: other feaſts of his Tavoided 3 namely, when as he invited one 
while many tirangers together 3 and otherwhiles a number of noneele bur Citizens, andthoſe 
one with another: but one time aboye the reſt, when as he feaſted thoſe only who were his great- 
elt friends; and all,men of learning, 1 my ſelfealſo was a bidden gueſt, and preſent among them; 
now by that time that the firlt ſervice at the table was taken away, there came one unto the profeſ- 
ſed Orator and Rhetorician Herodes,who brought unto him from a Scholar and familiar of his,who 
had won the prize, for an encomiaſtical or laudatory Oration rhat he had made, a branch of the 
Date tree, together with a pleated and broided Coronet of flowers: which when he had conrte- 
ouſly received, he returned them back to him again, ſaying withal : thathe marvelled why ſome 
of theſe ſacred games had for their prize this Crown, and others that, bur generally all, a branch 
of Date tree: For mine own part (quoth he) I cannot per{wade my ſelfe that this ariſerh upon that 
cauſe which ſome alledge: namely, the equality and unitormity of the leaves, ſpringing and growing 
our as they do, alwayes evenand orderly, one juſt againſt another directly , wherein they ſeemto 
contend and ſtrive a vie, reſembling.thereby a kind of combat: and that viRory it lelfe took the 
name in Greek Nuxj) as it were ud #xy,thatis to lay,not yeelding nor giving place: for there be ma- 
vy other plants which as it were by weight and meaſure, diſtribute nouriſhment equallyunto their 
boughs and branches growing oppoſite in that manner, and herein obſerve exadtly a wonderful or- 
der and equality: bur in my conceit, more probability and appearance of reaſon they alledge, who 
imagine and ſuppoſe, that onr ancients made choice of this tree, becauſe they tooka Joveto the 
beauty, talneſle, and ſtrait growing thereof 3 and namely Homer, who compareth the beamty of 
Nanuficar the Phzocian Queen, untothe plant orflem of a fair Date tree : for this you all know Ve- 
ry we!]. that in old time they were wont always to calt uponthole victorious champions who 1a 
won the prize. Roles, and Roſe champion flowers : yea, and ſome otherwhiles Apples and Pome: 
eranates, thinking by this means to recompence and honour them: bur there is nothing elſe {0 
much in the Datetree, to commend it ſo evidently above other trees: for in all Greece fruit it 
bearerh none that is good to beeaten)as being unperſe and not ripe enough : and if ir bare hereas 
it doth inSyria and Egypt, the Date, which of allſruitstor thelovely contentment of the eye, 15 © 
all ſights moſt deligkrſome, and for theſweernefle' Of taſte, of-all banquering diſhes moſt on 
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there were not a tree 1 the world comparable unto it: and'verily the great Monarch and Emperor 


Anouſtus by repoity tor that he loved {:ngujarly well, one Nicholaus a Phiiolopher Peripaterick, in 
reozad thar he Was of gentie nature and tweet behaviour, tall and flender withal of ſtature, and be- 
ſides ofa raddy and purpie colour in his viſ-ge, called the faireſt and greatett Dates, after his name, 
N,chol2i, ard to this day they bear that denomination, LD : 

In this d1icourie» Herod-s pleated che company no lefle with the mention of Nicholas the Philo- 
ſopher, than be did with that which he had ſpoken to the quettion: And therefore (quoth Soſpis) 
{o much tbe rather ovght we every one to deviſe for to conferre unto this queſtion propounded, 
whatloever he 15 periwaded c oncerningit : Thenl for my part firlt, . brought forth mire opinion 
2xconching the ſuperiority otthus Dare tree at the jacred games, becauſe the glory of vitors and 
conquerors, ought to endure and continue incorruptible, and as much as poſſibly may be nor age 
and wax 01d: for the Date tree verh as long as any plant whatſoever that 1s longeſt lived: and this 
is teſtified by thele veries of Orpriens: | | | ; 

my Living as lng as plants of Date trees tall, 

Which in the head be green andſ} pread withall, 

And this is theonly tree in manner, which hath that property indeed, which is reported though 
not ſo truely, of many others: And what 1s that ?,, namely, to carry the leaves firm and faſt, ſo as 
they never fall off » for we do not lee, that either the Laurel or Olive tree, nor the Myrtle, nor any 
other trees which are ſaid to ſhed no leafe, keep always the ſame leaves (ti]1: but as the firlt fall, 0- 
thers pur forth, ' and by this means chey continue always ireſh and green, living evermoreas Cities 
and great Towns do; whereas the Date tree never lojeth any of thoſe leaves which once came forth, 
» bur continueth {ill clad with the ſame leaies ; and this is that vigor as Itake it which men dedi- 

cate appropriate eſpecially ro the to rceor trength of victory. | : : 

When $S-ſp!s had made an end of this ſpeech, Protogenesthe Grammarian calling by name unto 
Praxitel#s , the Diſcourſer and Hiſtorian : Shall we ſuftertheſe Orators and Rhetoricians(quorh he) 
after their uſnal manner and profeſſion, to argue thus by conjectures and likely probabilities; and 
can wealledge nothing out of Hiſtories pertinent direRly unto this matter : and verily for mine 
own part, if my memory fail me nor, I have notread long fincein the Attique Annals,that Theſeas, 
who firſt ietout games of prizein the Ile Delos, brake and plucked from the ſacred Date tree, a 
branch. which rhereupon was called Spadix 3 and Pravitelss ſaid as much: But ſome men(quorth he) 
might ask of Theſeus himſelfe, what reaſoninduced him (when he propoſed the prize of vicory) 
topnli a branch from the Date tree, ratherthen from the Laurel or Olive tree ? and what will you 
ſayyitthis be a Pythick prize ? tor that the Amphyitiones honoured firſt at Delphos, the vitors with 
a bran: h of Date tree and Laurel, in honour of Pythivzs Apollo,confidering that the manner was not 
toconſe-rate unto thar god, the Laurel or Olive onely, butalſo the Dare tree ; like as Nicias did- 
whenin the name of the Athenians, he defrayed the charges ofgames, in Delss; afd the Athenians 
at De{phi 3 and before them, Cypſelus the Corinthian 3 forotherwiſe, this god of ours hath ever- 
more.loved thoſe games of prize, yea, and was deſirous to win the vi&ory, having troveperſonal- 
ly imſelfe in playing vpon the harp, in ſinging, and flinging the coir of braſle ; yea, and as ſome ſay, 
at huri-bats and fift-fight ; favouring men alſo , and taking their part at ſuch combats 3 as Ho« 
mer{cemeth to teltifie, when he bringeth in Achilles, ſpeaking inthis wiſe: 

Two champions now,who ſimply are 

of all the army beſt, 
My pleaſure is, ſhall forth advance 3 
and lock who is ſo bleſt \ | 
And favoured at buffet-fight, 
by god Apolloes grace, 
As for towin the vittory, 
and honour in that place, 
Alſo when he ſpeaketh of archers, be ſaith expreſly, that one of them who invocated upon Apollo 
and prayedunto him for help, had good ſucceſſe, and carried away the beſt prize; bt the other, 
who was lo proud, and would not call uponthe god for his aid, miſſed the mark and {cope whereat 
he ſhor. Neither is it likely or credible, that the Athenians dedicated their publick place of exerciſe 
unto Apollo for nothing, and without good cauſe ; but ſurely thus they thovehr,thart the ſame God 
unto whom we are beholden for our health,oiverh us alſo the force and ſtrong diſpoſition of body, 
to perform ſuch games and feats of activity, But whereas, ſome combars there be, ſleight andeafie : 
others, hard and grievous: we find in writing, that the Delphians ſacrificed unto Apollo, by the 
name of PyFes, that is to ſay, the champion art fiſt-fhght: bur the Candians and Lacedzmonians of- 
tered ſacrifice untothe {me god, ſurnamed the Runner. And ſeeing as we do, that the manner isto 
preſent in his Tem ple within the City of Delphos,the Princes or dedications of the ſpoiles and boo- 
Ty oained from the enemies in war, as alſo to conſecrate unto him the Trophees, is not this a great 
argument and reftimony, that in this god it lieth moſt to oive the victory and conqueſt; And as hee 
went forward. and was minded to ſay more, Cephiſusthe ſon of Theon, interrupred his ſpeech, ſay- 
ng: Theſe allegations (beleeve me) favour not of Hiſtories, nor of Coſmographical Books: ' but 
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ner of tragedian Players, you intend as 1t ſhould ſeem, to affright by intimating the name of Apolte; 
thoſe that contradict and gainſay your opinions: and yet (as well beleemeth his goodnefle an 
bounty ) he is indifferent and alike aftectionate unto all, in clemency and benignity:bur we folloyir 
the tracts and ſteps of Sofprs, who hath led us the way very well, keep our {elves to the Date tree 
which afordeth us ſvfficient matter to diſcourſe thereof again: for the Babylonians do chany 2nd 
fing the praiſes of this tree; namely,that it bringeth unto them three hundred and threeſcoge ſorts 
of ſundry commodities 3 but we thatare Greeks, have little or no profit thereby : howbeit, 000d 
Philoſophy may bedrawn out of it, for the better infiruRtions of champions and ſuch ag are to per- 
form combats of prize, in that it beareth no fruit with us: tor being a right goodly, fair, ang yer 
rear tree, by reaſon of the good habit and diſpoktion thereot, yet 1s 1t not here among us, frying, 
or by this irong conſtitution that it hath, it employeth and ſpendeth all-ourture tofeed and forr;. 
fie the body, after the manner ofchampions, by their exercile, ſo as there remaineth but a liceſe be- 
hind, and the ſame.not effeual for ſeed: over and above all this, one quality it hath, proper and 
peculiar to it ſelfe alone,and that which agreeth not to any other tree, the which I intend toſhew 
unto you: For the woody ſubſtance ot this Date tree aloft ,if a man leem to weigh and preſſe down 
with any heavy barden, it yeeldeth not, nor tooped under the poile, but curbeth upward arch. 
wiſe, as withfanding that, wherewith it is charged and prefled ; andeven ſoit is with thoſe com- 
batants in ſacred games: for ſuch as through feebleneſſe of body,or taintnefle ofheatt ſeem to yeed 
thole the faid exerciſes do, bend and keep under ; but as many asſtoutly abide, nor only with 
their firong bodies, but allo with magnavimous courage, theſe be they that are raiſed upon hich, 
and mount unto honour: ah 


THE FIFTH QUESTION, 
' What is the cauſe that they who ſail upon the river Nilus, draw up water for their uſe, before day light? 


Ne there was, who demanded upon a time the reaſon, why the watermen who faile and row 

upon the river N:1us, provided themſelves of that water which they drink, in the night, and 
not by day. Some aid, it was, becauſe they tearedthe ſun, which by enchafing and heating the wa- 
ter, maketh it more iubjeQ& to corruption and purrifaRion : for whatſoever is warmedor made 
hot, the ſame is always more ready and diſpoſed ro mutation, and doth Joon alter, by relaxation 
ofthe proper and native quality that it hath: whereas cold, by reliraining, ſeemeth ro contain and 
keep each thing in the own kind or nature 3 and water, eſpecially, Now tor the truth of this, that 
the coldneſſe of water hath vertue to preſerve, the ſnow is a ſufficient teſtimony, which keepeth 
fleſh along time 1weet, and without corruption 3 but contrariwiſe, heat cauſerh all things to goe 
out of their owF nature, yea, even honey it ſelfe ; for being once boiled, marred itis; but ifitcon- 
tinue raw; it not only keepeth it ſelfe well enough, but helpeth to preſerve other things: and fora 
farther proofe of this matter, the water of lakes and pooles is a principal thing to contirmthe ſame; 
for as potable it is, and as good to dripk in Winter, as any other waters : but in Summer, the ſame 
is ſtark naught, and breedeth diſeates : and therefore z ſince the night anſwereth ro Winter, and the 
day to Summer, thoſe water-men of Ni/zs aboveſaid, are of this opinion : That water will continue 
longer vefore it turn and corrupr, if it be drawn inthe night ſeaſon, To theſe allegations, which of 
themielves ſeemed to carry probability enough, reaſon alſo inclineth as an evidencand inartificial 
pragf to lircpgrthen and cophrm the experience and beleefe of theſe water-men for they ſaid, that 
they drew water, whiles theriver was yet till and quiet ; for in the day time, many men eitherfaile 
upon it, or otherwile, ferch water from it 3 many beaſts alſo, paſſero and fro init: whereby it is 
troubled, thick and muddy ; and ſuch water will ſoonputrifie : for whatſoever is mixed, more ca- 
fly raketh corruprion, than that which is pure and fimple, conſidering that mixturemakerh a fight, 
and fight cauleth change and alteration, Now, who knoweth not that putrifa&ion is a kind of 
mutation? which is the cauſe that Painters call the mixtures of their colours, by the name ofg9ves?, 
thatis toſay, corruptions 3 and the Poer Homer, when he ſpeaketh of dying, ſaith, they did pure, 
thar is to ſay, ſtain and in'e&: the common uſe alſo of our ſpeech carrierh it, to call thar which is 
unmixed and meer of it ſelfe, 4334fov x dxig#)ov 5 dxeg)or, that isto (ay, incorrupt, and fincere - but 
principally. ifearth be mingled with water, it changeth the quality, and marreth the name of it 
Quite tor ever, for being potable and good todrink; and therefore it is, thatdormant anddead wa- 
rers, which (land in hollow holes, are more ſubje&ro corruption then others;as being tul of earthy 
ſubiance ; whereas, running Rreamseſcapethis mixture, and repell che earth which 1s brought B- 
co them - good cauſe therefore, had Hefodus ro commend 

The water of ſome lively ſpring, 
that always runs his courſe, 
Ard which no muddy carth among, 
doth trouble and make worſe, 

For wholeſome we hold that which is uncorcupt; and uncorrupt we take that to be; 
ſimple. pure and unmixed: and hereto may be adjoined, tor roconfirm this opinion © by 
ſundry kinds and differences of earth : for thoſe waters whichrunthorow hilly and (tony grou p 2's 
becaule they carry not with them, much ofthe earch or ſoil, are Rropger and more firw, then <—- 
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2s paſſe along mariſhes, plains and flats, Now the River Nilzs keeping his courſe within a level ang 
ſoft country 3 and £0 {peak more truely, being (as it were)blood rempered and mingled with fleſh, 
is ſweet doubtleſſe, and full of jnices that havea ſtrong and nutritive vertue 3 bur ordinarily. the 
ſame runnerh mixed and troubled ; and ſo much che rather, ific be flirred and dilquieted: torthe 
moving and ag1tation chereof, mixeth the terreſtrial ſubſtance wich the l1quid humor: but when ic 

is quier apdar repoſe, the ſame ſetleth down to the bottom, by reaſon ot the weight, Thus you tee 

why they draw up cheir water in the night ſeaſon: and withal, by that means they prevent the tun- 

riſing, which always doth catch up and corrupt that which is in all waters moſt ſubtile and light, 


THE SIXTH QUESTION, 


Of thaſe who come Late to ſupper 3 where, diſcourſcd it isofrom whence be received theſe names of refeStion 
' > os -_ 
in Greeh, dnggT10p2) decoy, and Sanv, 


Y younger ſons upon a time had ſaid longer at the Theater, then they ſhould, to ſee the 
Y Lights. and hear the ear-ſports which there were exhibired : by occaſion whereof, they came 
ro0 late to ſupper : whereupon [hers ſons called them inmurth and ſport x#ava;d#ryss and Coga- 
SoeniSas, as one would ſay, ſupper-letting, and night-lupping-lads, with other ſuch hike names : bur 
they, to be meet and quit with them again, gave them the tearm of Te: yes; , that is to lay, mn- 
ners to ſupper, Herewith one of the elder fort there preſent, laid: That tie who came late to his 
ſupper, ought r«ther to becalled Te: y4Ser7v©&ry becaule he maketh more haſte with an extraordinary 
pace, for that he batu ſeemed co {tay tyalong: to which purpole he relatedja. pretty rearm of Bat- 
ts, the buffon or pleaſant jelter ro Ceſar, who was wont to call tho'e, intJuuodinys;, that is to 
ſay, deſirous of ſyppers, who at any time came tardy: For(quoth he) althovgh they have buſi- 
nefle to call and keep them away, yer for the love of good cheer and ſweet moriels they retuſe not 
tro come(lare though it be) whentoever they are invited, Here came 1 10 with the teftimony of Po- 
lycharmus, one of the great Orators, who managed the State of Arhexs: 10 an Oration ot his, where 
making an Apology of his life unto the people ina frequent aflembly, he ſpake in this wiſe : Loe, 
my Maſters of Athens how I have lived: but befides many other things which Ihave already al- 
edged, take this moxeover : that whenſoever I was bidden ro any ſupper, I never came laſt, for this 
kemed to be very popular and plauſible : whereas contrariwiſe, men are wont to hatethem as odi- 
ous perſons, and ſurly Lords, who camelare, and for whom the reſt. of the company are forced to 
ſtay, Then Soclarns willing to defend the young boyes : But Al-:24s (quoth he) called not Pirracus 
Zophodorpidas, becauſe he ſuppoſed late in the nighr,but for thar ir was ordinary with him codelight 
innone other oveſts, and table companions, but baſe, vile, and obſcure perſons : for to ear early of 
betimes, was in old cimecounted a reproach : and it is ſaid, that this word dzeg715pey that is to ſay, 
a breakfaſt, was derived of apg7ia that 1s to lay, intemperan ec, Then Tic02 1nterrupting his lpeech? 
Not {o (quorh he) but we mult give creditrather unto choſe who report the ancient manner of 
lifein oldtime : for they ſay, that men in thoſe days being laborious , pain/ul, and temperate in 
theirliving withal, tookfor their repaſt early in the morning, a piece ot bread dipped in Wine, and 
no other thing, and therefore they called this breaktalt of theirs, 4crarif;ua, of {craton, which is 
meer and pure wine : andasfor oy, ir fignitierh thoſe viands which were prepared for repalt in 
the evening 3 for zz, berokenethlate inthe evening) at what time their manner ;vas.to ſup 3 name- 
ly, after thay had diipatchedtheir other affairs, Here occafion was givento demand trom whence 
werederived thele gyords J&7vey, that is to fay, ſupper, and ae5oy, dinner : and thought ir was that 
Ariſtonand Acratma. Gonified both one thing: and for proof hereof, they reported them to 
Homer, who ſaith « That Exmexs provided Ariſton by the break of day, as appearethby this 
verſe: 
No ſooner did day light appear, 
| But they prepared their own * dinner, 
And it ſeemeth very probable that this repaſt Zeccoy, tookthe name of the morn-ride, and is asmuch 
[0 lay. as deny, now for the refeCtion called v2 yoy, thatis to ſay, ſupper. it was fo called, 37: 75y 
Toro) Hizramaye, becauſe it gave repoſe from their labours ; for men uſed to take their ſupper after 
they had done iome buſineſle, or clic in the very time that they were about the ſame ; this alſo may 
be ſhewed by the reflimony of Homer, who faith: | 
But what time as the wood man minding reſt, 
From hewing trees, his ſupper ſoon had dreſt, 
Unleſſe a man will haply ſay, that 4-iſtor that is to ſay. a dinner orbreakfalt, took that name, be- 
canſetolk uſeto dine or break their taft, with that which firſt came to their hands, withour any la- 
bour or dreſſing thereof inthe Kitchin:and #&ryor.that is to ſay, ſupper.was fo called. becauſe there 
was ſome labour imployed abour the drefſing thereof: and therefore Jexcoy, is as much to ſay, as 
£5501, that istoſay. very eaſily, and ſoon provided 3 bur Scirvoy as onewonld ſay, damerormulyer that 
15 to ſay, done with much pain and travel : But our brother 4 ar:pr:45. who natural:y was given to 
icofting. and loved a life to be merry and to laugh: Since that ( quoth he) we are allowed 10 great 
liberty for to prate thuz and talk ſo idlely as we do, Iam able ro prove unto you, that the Roman 
words aretenthouſand times more properly deviſed, and expreſle theſe things better has __ 
reek 5 
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dfellowſhi 
OY ich is as much as xoya 3 for the good fellowſhip and coy. 
Greek : for they called a @ yy pred peaks tigatiier : for the odd Romans, how foeverthe 
pany of thoſe that ſup 5 Cbarily by themſelves alone, yer they ſupped ever with their friends yo 
qranyt ago" Sant they called, Praydium, of the hour or time ther eof,as if the Would 
bout them, Now t ran is as much as Jeauydy, that is to ſay, morning or noon-tide at the artheſt; 
ſay me troy 3 for - _ r dinner, is exptefled by the word W1dGay: or elle nt DOPE, Prardiams fig. 
_—_— ning repaſt, when as men do eat betore they be 24945; , that is tO ſay, be. 
nifieth a breakfaſt or _ r want of victuals: and now to ſay nothing of many things, which the 
fore they have any ao" ola ds as for example, how they call beds, Stratazof Few pd]e, Wie inum, 
expreſle by meer Gree Fw ; honey, Mel, of piai: to taſte, Guſtare, of yivoany 0 drink One un- 
of 211 3 oyl, Oleum, 0 þ- Tgor1Giy ; Who candeny, but their word, Comeſſatozthat is toſay, Banque- 
to — $ Ton Creek word xop3; 3and Miſcere, that is to ſay, to temper andmix wine, gf 
—_ in Greek ; for thus {aich Homer : LE 
& She took the CUP» and once Againy 
In it ſhe oe x90 92 peg nn ho fey; che addd 3 Jo F Pai, 

ſo .a table, they called Menſ#,becauſe it ood & chapler, or garland of lowers, Crone, ofth 
ant hes d rarer, that is to ſay, hunger ; allo achapler, or g | | ; 0 
for'thar ir flake bh Fraophs or xgevoy,the head,for in one place, Homer called an helmer, or head-piece, 
word xgdy@-, an » = ) eh b coronet ; likewiſe, Cedere, that is to ſay, to beat or kill,of Higew ;2nd 
S4gayn, that 18t0 Pk wr - { 2SovJe; 3 and laſt of all, Labra, that is to lay, lips. of >aþty bregy, that 
Dentes, that 15 tO lay, Ir aking in meat with them, To conclude therefore, either we areto hearfuch 
Is to ſay, r we i pune Pen laughing therear 3 or elſe we muſt nor vive them ſo eafie acceſſe (air 
_ by uaderining)uazo words, as unto walls ; partly to overthrow and bear down ſome, and 

Oo 


in part to batter and break others, 


THE SEVENTH QUESTION. 


Of certain Pythagorean precepts, for bidding in any wiſe to admit ſwallows into the houſe, and commund- 
ing to rufflethe bed cloaths, ſo ſoon a5a man is riſen, 


7s of Carthage, upon my return to Rowe, after I had been long abſent, invited me to a ſupper 


uch a courtefie ; andto bear me company, 
ng me End ena an ne 
he bade other itiends, : : this Lacias perceivino that our Philinus 
- warn g's = rs rm) ors Flg rrp of him _ other Pyrhagoreans Was 
did eat otnothing whi et nd affirmed that a Tuskane hee was, 
wh __ wo = ay wm py =. is rl ag. Tuskans, from whom he yas on 
not as ſome others, becauſe d taught in Tuckanz which hee 
born, reared, brought up, and tay 
Grd 3 Ie Ot (REA ET PEI ical S of his; as for example, among 
ed princi by certain Symbolical and Allegorica precepts of his; ODS 
prov Ones 3p dthole who were new riſen our of their beds, to ruffle the cloaths to 
others; that he commanded thoſe w Apa wy ve quoi: wage arg x7 ac 
- all he print ofa por or cauldron, ſhould not be left up 3 "heir ere 
gether; allo that the p ght to be ſtirred together ; /rems, that no Swallows ſhould beadm 
away, but thar the aſhes oug ould Res once abofome. nor keep within houſe, thoſe 
red into the houſe: likewiſe thatno man ſho p "pulls apr Pythago- 
: : heſe rules, and ſuch like (quoth he) whi þ 
creatures which had hooked claws: For the wages 3 keen indeed Which 
Rage . o uskans only obſerve and keep . 
reans deliver in word, and ſet down 1n writing, the haſe and keep out of 
aid, rano houghr, and abſurd above the reſt , to chaſe 
oor tures op rp be ping aertej d gent] tures, as well as thoſe that have crooked clees, 
and Cece he houſe billy Swallows, bamlſſean er pe on ſ ncient interpreters gave the 
ned (anthe © ,, { bloody and cruel of all others: for whereas ſome anci 4 ORE 
Poets fainc) Which are the moſt b if covertly it implyed thus much,that we ſhould avoid thecomp 
into a Swal-. ſolution and expoſition only, as 11 COVETTIY IT 1mPly STA" d not thereof; for the 
low; who | iſperers, back-biters and ſlanderers ; Lacius himſelfe approve denoueh; 
gens ber iy of ocrer wihaiperers, ;it ch h indeed and talketh (as one would fay) loud enougn 
hiter Progne Swallow whiſpereth not at all ; it chattereth inde 1 by this (uoth Sys) thatin 
to kill her Pies, Partridges and Hens, But what think you by this (q * Gwallows for 
hilq, and yet not more then Pies, 5 ; they hate * Swallow 
by Fes, np Merl xr ggDAr rf pe br wages pou. gon as FR hn off, ſuch infamous 
—— 7 Dota act, and therefore would ſeem to caule us hp 4 "rate. and in part ſuffere 
> Suppuegi9R caſes, for which they ſay, both Terexs and the gs amy p Ar called Daulides? Bur 
ode won fr horrible and unlawful things 3 whereupon, to this very hs r -: Toy and ſquirted her dung up: 
aefl ns _ Oy INE IRON, by eng, aa ugh uf er he) Philom:la : or 1s this alſo comms 
cfloure "9 . . C - "#4 * whi 
RIG" 0 I. JO0ONg i hone Here +7 = clude or baniſh ont of houſe the Nightingale, * whic 
me. * tothereſt? forthe Pythagoreans © not ex " : the reft. Peradvencure (quorh 1 theo there 
" For Progne PEareth a part inthe ſame Tragedies, and is fau Ss l by be dehorite Swallonhever 
(ax'herafe Is as much reaſon mihe one 23 the ocher{O Jrls;)bue conf ot and wil not entertain thoſe crea- 
go©)2 odious & infamous with them for the ſame cauſe.that we way” lh. and beſides killeth and devou- 
_ gale; tures which have hooked tallons;for ſhe likewiſe feeder pos _ hefiieth cloſe by theground 
See Nualis reth eſpecially, graſhoppers. which are ſacred and muſica : ROE ermore, ſhee is the onely crea- 
Comes My hunting ard catching little filly creatures (as Ariſtotle ſaith;) fur 
tholoe. 7, 


1 colt , 

lodgeth there of free c0! 
ca, 10, Cure of alithe other, that bee under the ſame roofe with us, which lodg xm 
[1] * 
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living withont contributing ought, or paying any rent: yer theſtork w bich nathno covert hy our 
houſe, nor warmth by our tire, ne yer enjoyethany benefir, pleaſure, or he;p at all by our mc. ns A 
oiverh us otherwhiles ſome tribute and cuſtome ( as it were ) for marching only upon theground ; 

for up and down ſhegoes, killing roades and ſerpenrs, mortall enemies to mankind,and 'yirg in wait 

for our lives 3 Whereas the Swallow having all thoſe commodities at our hands, no ſooner hath 

nouriſhed her young ones» and brought them to ſome pertection, but away ſhe goes and is no 

more to be ſeen, 1o diſloial and unthankfull ſhe 1s : and that which of all others 15 worlt, the lie 

andthe ſwallow be the only creatures haunting our houſes as they do, that never will be tamed,nor 

ſuffer a man to touch and handie them, nay, they will nor admir any tellowſhip, ſociety, orcom- 

munion with him, eicher in work or play: the flie indeed hath ſomereaſonto be afraid of us, for 

char ſhe ſuſtaineth harm by us » and is chaſed and driven away fo often: bur che iwailow hateth 
man naturally, ſhe will not rruit him, but remaineth alwayes {uſpicious and untamed : now if we 
areto take theſe and ſuch like ſpeeches, nor dire&aly according cone licerall ſenſe, and as the 
words only do imp:y, but rather by way of an oblique reflexion, as thereſemblan-es of things ap- 
pearing in others: certes, Pythazoras propoſeth unto us herein, the very pattern ofan unthank#ull 
and faithlels perſon, admoniſhing ns not to receive unto our familiar acquaintanceand amity.rhoſe 
who forthe time, andto ſerve their own turne, draw neer unto us, ana retire themſelves nnder 
the roof of our houle, and that we ought not to make them inward with ns, communicating 
with them, our houſe, our dometticall altar, and thoſe things which are infiead of molt iacred obli- 
gatlons, When I had thus faid, 1t ſeemed chat I had glven ene Company encour!gement and a(- 
jurance £0 ſpeak, for they began boldiy ro apply unco the other ſymbolicall precepts, their morall 

expoſitions: And P-:l:ans tor his part (aid, that in commanding to contound the forme ofthe 

pot or caldron imprinted in the aſhes, -they raught us this leſſon, nor to leave any mark or ap- 
parent impreſſion of anger 3 bur after it hath once done boiling wharir will, and is ſetled and cool- 
ed again, to ridde away all ranckor and malice, yea, andto bury allin perperuall oblivion. As for 
the ſhuffling of the bed clothes rogerher, when weare newly riſen, ſome thovght there was no 
hidden matter meant thereby, bur t1onified only, that it was not ſeemly or honeſt, that the mark or 
print in the bed ſhould remain as an expreſs image to be ſeen,of the place, wherin man and wife had 
laine cogether : But Syl/a gueſſed otherwiſe &conjeRtured that fierein was conteined a dehorttion 
co divert us from ſleeping on bed in day the time,when as even in the very morning thepreparati- 
on and means to ſleep was ſo immediately taken away: for that we onghr to take our reft and repoſe 
inthenight, bur in the day time to be (tirring and abour our buſineſs, not ſufferingrco remain in 
our beds ſo much as the traR of our body ; for a man lying aſleep, is good for nothing, no more 
then when he is dead:and hereto ſeemeth ro alludeand accord,another precepr ot the Pythagoreans 
which they give unto their friends, forbidding them nor to eaſe any man of his burden, bur ra- 
ther to lay on more, and ſeem ro ſurcharge him (till, as nor approving any floth or idleneſs what- 
ſoever: now for that during theſe dilcourſes, Lucius neither approved nor diiproved onghrt that 
was ſaid, bur ſar (till, heard all , ſaid nothing, and pondred- every thing inhimtelfe : Empcdacles 
calling unto S34/a by name, aid as followerh, 


HE EIG HTH QUESTION, 
Why the Pythagoreaas among all ther living creatures, al ſteine moſt from eati;:o fiſh? 


F Lycins our friend (quoth he) be offended, or take no pleaſure in onr ſayings. it ishigh time 
that we ſhould give over and make an end: bur ittheſe things fall within their preccptfor {i- 
lence; yetthis I think ought not to be concealed, bur may well be revealed and communicated 
unto others, namely: Whar thereaſon is, that the Pythagoreans abReined principally from eat- 
ting fiſh ? for ſo much we find written of the ancient Pythagoreans : and I my ſelfe hare fallen 
into the company and conference ofettain diſciples of 4lexicrates,a man of onr time;zwho fed 
2 little ſometimes of other living creatnres,yea,and ſacrificed chem nnto the 90d3;hur for no good 1n 
the world would they ſo much: as taft of a fiſh : nor as Irake it for that cauſe which Tyadares the 
Lacedemonian alledged, who thought that rhis was done for the honour they had to (ilence 3 
in regard whereof, the philoſopher Empedocles whoſe name I bear, who was the firſt that cealed 
to teach Pychagoricaliy, that is ro ſay, to give rules and precepts of hidden wiſdome, callerh 
fiſhes Ellopar, as having Thu tre inanpily, thatis to ſay, their voice ried and ſhur up within ; 
bur for they choughr, taciturnity tobe a ſingular anda divine thing, and in one word, that even 
the gods themſelves doe ſhew by deeds and effets, without voice or ſpeech unto wiſe men. what 
their will and pleaſureis, Then Lucius mildly and ſimply anſwered : Thar the true caule indeed 
might per:dyenture lie hidden ill and nor be divulged: howbeir, there is nothing ro hinder or 
et 15, bur that we may render one reaſon or other which carrieth with it ſo:nelikelihood and pro- 
ity: fo Theon thegrammarian began firſt ro diſcourſe upon that point ſaying: it was very diffi. 
cult roſhew and prove thar Pythagoras war a Tuſcan born; bur for certain known i: was, that he 
had made his abode a long time in Aegypt,and converſed with the ſages of that countrey, where he 
_ Ipproved, embraced, and highly extolled many of thi&r religions ceremonies, and n:mely chat 
touching beanes: for Herodotus writeth, that the - _ neither ſow, nor eat beanes, no 
H nor 
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" NE errenmranmoen, * 
nor can abide ſomuch as to look uponthem : and as for fiſhes, we are aflured thar their Prieſts 
evenat this day, abſiein from them, and 1111ng as they do, chaſte and unmarried, they tetule (ale 
lizewiſe 3 neither will they endure to eat 1t as a meat by it ſeife, nor any other -viands Whetein 
any lea (alt commeth ; whereof divers men alledge divers and lundry reaſons: but there is one true 
cauſe indecd, and that is the emnity which they bear unto the lea, as being a ſavace elem nt. 2 
meer alien, and eltranged from us, or to ſpeak more truly, a mortall enemy to mans nature ; tor the 
gods are not nouriſhed therewith, as the Stoicks were of opinion : that the ſtars were fed from 
thence:but contrariwite,that in it was lofi the father and ſaviour of that countrey of Acgypr, which 
they call the deflux or running out ot Oj7z-,and in lamenting his generation on the riohi hang 
and corruption onthe left, covertly they gave us to underſtand, the end and perditicn of Nilys | 
in the ſea: In which confideration, they are of opinion, that lawtull it is not, once to drink of 
the water,as being not potable ; neither do they thinkzthat any thing which it breedeth,brincech 
for th, or nouriſheth, is clean and meettor man; con{idering that the ſame bath not breath and 
reſpiration common with ps,nor food and paſture agreeable unto ours 3 tor that the Very aire which 
nouriſheth and maintaineth all other livirg creatures, 1s pernicious and deadly unto them, ax if 
they wereengendred firlt, and lived afterward in this world againlt the conrſe of nature, and for 
noulſe at all : and marveil we muſt nor, it tor the hatred they bear unro the ſea, they hold the crex. 
rures therein, as ſirangers, and neither meet nor werthy to be intermingled with their bioud or 
vicall ſpirits - ſeeing they will not deigne ſo much as to ſalute any pilots or mariners whentoe,er 
they meet with them, becauſe they get their living upon the ſea, 

Sy/l: commending this diſcourie, added moreover, as touching the Pythagoreans, that when 
they ſacrificed unto the gods.they would elpecially talt of the primices or parcels of fleſh which hey 
had killed: but never was there any fiſh that they ſacrificed or offered unto the gods, Now 
when they had finiſhed their ſpeech, Icame1n with mive opinion: Asfor thoſe Aegyptians(quoth 
T/many men there be as well learned,as ignorant, who cont:adi& them and plead inthe behalteand 
defence of the ſea, recounting the manifold commodities thereof, whereby our life is more plenti- 
full, pleaſant, and happy - as touching the turceale as it were of the Pythagoreans war, and their 
forbearing to lay hand upon fiſhes, becaule they are ſuch Rrangers unto vs,it 1s a very abſurd & ridi- 
culons device or to ſay more truly, it 1sa cruel and inhumane patt,and favoring much of a barha- 
rous Cyclops,ſeeing that to other living creatures they render a reward and recompence fortheir 
kindred, couſenage and acquaintance, by kil:ing, eating. and conſuming them as they do: andveri- 
ly reported 1t 1s of Pythagoras that upon a time he bought ot the Fiſhers a draughc of fiſh;and when 
he had ſo done, commanded that they ſhould ali beler our of the ner into the ſea again : ſurely this 
was not the act of a man, who either hatedor deipited fiſhes as hisenemies or ſtrangers; contider- 
ing that finding them priſoners as he did,he paied tor their ranſome, & redeemed their liberty, as if 
they had been his kinsfolk and good triends: & therefore the humanity,equity,and mildnels of theſe 
men. induceth us to think and imagine clean contrary, that it was ratherfor ſomeexerciſe of 
juſtice. or to keep themſelves in ure and cuſtome thereof, that they ſpared and pardoned thoſe \ea- 
creatures; for that all others give men cauſe in ſome ſort tohurtthem ; whereas poor fiſhes offend 
us in no manner: and lay their nature and will were ſo diſpoted, yet cannot they execute the ſame: 
moreover, conjecture we may and .colle&, by the reports, records, and acrifices of our ancients) 
that they thoughtit an horrible and abominable thing, not only to ear , bur allo to killany bealt 
that doth no hurt or damoge unto us : butſecing in proceſle of time how much peliered they were, 
with a number of bealts that grew upon them, and over-Þpread the face of the earth; and withall 
being as it 1s ſaid.commanded by the order of Apollo at Delphos, to ſuccour the fruits of the eatth, 
which were ready to periſh ; they began then to kill them tor ſacrifice unto the gods: yet inſo 
doing they ſeemed to tremble and fear, as troubled in mind. calling this their ation tgJ1 and 
p:Cay, that 15 to ſay,to do or perpetrate.as if they did, and committed ſome great deed in killing 2 
creature having life;and even {lil at thisday they obſerve a ceremony with all religious precilenels, 
not to maſſacre any bealt before it hath given a nod with kis head-afterthe libations & effuſions. of 
wine upon it, In {igne and token of conſent ; ſo fri they were and wary tocommit no unjuſt 
act, Certes. to lay nothing of other beaſts, if all men had forborn to kill and eat no more z 
but pullen and conies, within ſhort time they ſhould not have been able to have dwelt with* 
in their towns or cities, nor enjoyed any fruits of the earth : and therefore although neceſſity at 
che firſt had bronghr in the uſe of eating fleſh 3 a very hard matrer it were now. in regard of plea- 
ſure, to pur down and aboliſh the ſame : whereas the whole kind of ſea-creatures ufing neither 
the ſame aire and water with us, nor comming neer unto our fruits, but being ( as a man woul 
ſay) compriſed within an other world, and having diſtin&t bounds and limits of their own, which 
they cannot pals, but immediately ir coſteth them their life. for puniſhment of their treſpaſs. g1vel 
unto our belly none occaſion or preten-e at all, more or leſs, to run upon them : ſorhat tne 
who e hunting, atc hing.ard running after fiſhzisa manifeſt work of gormandiſe and daint feeding) 
which without any juſt or lawfuil cauſe, troubleth and diſquiereth the ſeas, and deſcen eth 1nt0 
the very bottom of thedeep; for we have no reaſon ar any time to call the red [ea-barbel! Ant- 
þ5 rea that 1s to ſay, corn-devonrer ; nor the guilt-head 7gvyneey4 that is to ſay-wine walter, 

Orgrap-eater, nor yer anymullers, lubins,or ſea-pikes, oxeguoatys; that is to (ay, ced-gatherers, 
as we name divers land beaſts, noting them thereby for the harmeand annoiancerthey do ma 
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us : neither can WE impute unto the greatelt fiſhin the ſea, the lealt wrong or ſhrewd turne, where» * 


Sove 


with we Charge, in our exceeding neerneſs and parhmony, ſome cat or wezill, * mouſe,or rat which read ug) 


haunt our houles* in which regard, they preciſely containing chemſelics, not for fear of law only, 
rodo wrolg unto men, bur allo by rhe very inſtin& of nature, to ofter no injury untoany thing 
5n the world that doth them no harme,nor diipleaſure, uſed ro teed on fiſh leſs than on any other 
meat : and admit there were no unjuſticein the thing, all bukie cutiotity of menin this point, being 
{o needleſs as it is, bewraieth great intemperance and waltfull gluctony : and therefore Homer in 
his poem deviſerh this, that not only the Greeks encamping upon the lireight of Hell:ſpoxt, ab- 
1eined wholy from eating fiſh, bur alſo that the delicate and dainty toothed Phzacians. the wan- 
ron and licorons woers likewiſe of lady Pexelope, diflolutethough they were otherwiſe, and all 
:flanders, were Never ſerved ar their tables with any viands or cares from the ſea, no nor the com- 
Mons of Mlyſſes in that great and long volage ottheirs which they had at jea, ever laid hook 
ſeape, 4 weele, or caft netintotheſea for fiſh, ſo longas they had a bir of bread,or handful] of 
te 

x But whentheir ſhip had viituals none, 

But all therein was ſpent and gone, 
evenalictle before that they laid hands upon che Cowes of the ſan, rhen began they to fiſh ; 
not iwis for any dainty diſhes, but even for neceſlaryfood : 

With bended hooks. for now their maw 

Great hnager bit, and guts did guaw, 
So that for extreme need they were torced to eat fiſh, and to kill the ſunnes kine : whereby we 
may perceive that it Was a point Ot ſanctimony and chaſtity, nor only among the Acgyprians and 
Syrians, bur the Greeks alſo,to torbear feeding upon fiſh ; for that belides the injuttice of the 
chivg, they abhorred as I think, the tuperfluous curiofity of ſuch tood. 

Hereupon.V-/tor rook occalion to ſpeak: And why( quoth he ) is there no reckoning made of 
my countrey-men and feilow-citizens, no more than of the Megarians? and yer you have heard 
me to ſay otren times, that the prietts of Neptume, whom we call Hieromnemozes, never eat fiſh: 
for this god is ſurnamed Pytholmias, that is to ſay, the Preſident of breeding and generation inthe 


a flic, 


ſea : and therace del. ending from that ancient Helley, ſacrificed unto Neptune, by the name and ad- * 


dition of Parrogenczos, that 15to ſay. the ock-father and principall Progenitor, being of opinion , 
thatman came of a moiſt and liquid ſub{lance.as alſo,be the Syrians ; which is the very cauſe they 
worſhip and adorea fiſh, as being ot the ſame kind, generation, and nouriture with themſelves ; 
pailoſophizing, 2nd arguing in this point, with more apparenice and ſheiy of realon, than Anaxis 
mind:r did, who affirmed nor, that men and fiſhes were bred both inthe ſame places; but avouch- 
edthat men were firlt engendered within fiſhes themſelves, and there nouriſhed like their young 
frie; bur afterwards, when they became ſufficient and able to ſhift and help themlelres, they were 
cat forch. and ſo took land : like astherefore, the fire eateth the wood, whereby it was kindled 
and fer a burning. though it were father and mother both, unto ir; according as he ſaid,who inſer- 
ted the marriage of * Ceyxx among the works of H-fodus; even fo Anaximander in pronouncing, 
thathiſh was bot father and morher to men, taxeth and condemneth the feeding thereupon, 


THE NINTH QUESTION. 


whether it be poſſille, that new diſeaſes may be engendred by our meats ? 


Hilo the phyſician conſtatitly affirmed. that the leprofie, called Z/-phaztiaſis, was a diſeaſe not 
known long {ince; for that nore of the ancient phyfirians made any mertion of this maladie 3 
whereas they travelled and bufied their brains, to treat of other (mall rcifling matters, (] wort not 
what)and yer ſuch ſubtiities as the common ſort cou!d hatdly comprehend, Bnt Iproduced and 
alledoed unto him for a witneſs out of philoſophy, Athenedorus, who in the firit book of his Epi- 
demiall or popular diſeaſes, writeth,that nor only the ſaid leprofie, bur alſo Hydropobic, that is 
fo lay, the fear of water, occafioned by the biting of amad dog, were firlt diſcovered inthe dayes 
of Aſclepizd:s: now as the company there prelent, marvelled thar theſe maladies ſhonld newly 
then begin and take their conſiſtence innature ; ſo they wondered as much on the other (ide, how 
logreat and grievous diſeaſes conld be hidden fo long,and unknown to men: howbeit, the greater 
part inclined to this ſecond and latter opinion, as being more reſpe&ie and favourablero man ;for 
that theycou!d not be perſwaded,that nature in ſuch caſes ſhould in mans body(as it were in ſome 
city )ffudy novelties, and be evermore inventing & working new matters. As for Diogenianns,he ſaid, 
that thepaſſions & maladies of the ſoul, held on their common courle, and went the cuſtomed way 
ill of their predeceflors: And yer{ quoth he ) wickednels is very manifold in ſundry forts, anc 
exceeding audacious , to enterprize any thing: and themind is a miktreſle of her-ſelte, and ar 
towncommand; having puifſance to turne and change eafily as ſhe rhinketh good, and yet 
that diſordinate confuſion of hers, hath ſo:ne order in it 3 keeping a meaſure in her paſſions, and 
containing her-ſelfe within certain bounds, like as the ſea, in the flowings and cides ; in ſuch fort 
a5 that ſhe bringeth forth no new kind of vice; ſuch as hath nor been known untothoſe in old 
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time, and of which they have not written : for there being many different ſorts of luſts and defires, 
:nfinitemotions of fear,as many kinds of pain, and no fewer tormes of pleaſure 3 and which require 
great Jabour to reckon up and not to give over, 

Theſe neither : ow nor yeſterday 

Began 3 but all have lived ay: 

And no man k,nows » nor can ſay well, 

Since when they firſt to men bef«ll, | 
nor yet whereuponany new malady or modern paſſion hath ariſen in our body;conſidering it hath 
not of it ſelfe the beginning of motion properly as the (oul hath, bur is knit and joyned with nature 
by common cauſes,and compoſed with a certain temperature: the infinite variety thereof, wanger. 
eth notwithitanding within the pourpriſe offer bounds and limits;like unto a veſſel] lying atanchor 
in the ſea, neverthejeſs doth wave,and is tofled within a round compaſs:tor neither the ſertled con- 
Riturion of a diſcaſeis without ſome cauſe, bringing into the world irregularly and againſt all }aw 
of nature, a generation and power from that which hath no being at all, nor aneaſie materis ir 
for a man to find out a new cauſe, unleſs withall, hedo ſer down a new aire, firange water, and 
{uch meats as our forefathers never taſted of, imagining, that they are run hither tous and never 
before, out of I wot not what) other worlds; or imaginary inter-worlds and ſpaces between ; 
for fick we fall by means of the ſame things whereof we live ; and no peculiar and proper ſeeds there 
be of diſeaſes; but the navghrineſs.and corruption of ſuch things whereby welive , in regard ofus, 
and our own faulcs and errors beſides, about them, are they which trouble and offend nature: 
theſe troubles have perperual!y the ſame differences, thovgh the ſame many times take new names ; 
for theſe names are according to the ordinance and cultome of men ; but the maladiesthem- 
ſelves are the affeQtions of nature: and lo thoſe diſeaſes of rhemielves finite, being variedand diver. 
fified by theſe names infinite, have deceived and beguiled us : and as there is not lightly and upon 
aſudden, committed in the Grammaricall parts of ſpeech, or in the Syntaxis, and conftru&ion 
thereof, any new barbariſm, ſolceciſm, orincongruity 3 even ſo the temperatures of mens bodies, 
havetheir falls, errors and tranſgreſſions, which be certain and determinate, conſidering thatin 
ſome ſott. even thoſe things which are againſt nature, be compriſed and included in nature: andthis 
15 it, that the witty inventers and deviſers oftables, wonla fgnifie in ſaying: That when thegiants 
made war againſt the gods, there were ingendred certain ſtrange and monlirous creatures every way, 
at what time as the moon was turned cleancontrary,and aroſe not as as ſhe was wont :andvetily, 
their meaning was, that nature produced new maladies, like unto monſters, but withall, imagine 
and deviſea cauſe of ſuch change and alteration, that isneither probable nor incredible; pronoun- 
cing and affirming, that the augmentation more or leſs of ſome dilcales, cauſeth that newneſs and 
diverſity inthem. which 1s not well done of them (my good friend P,4ilip : ) for this intention and 
angmentation may well addethereunto frequency and greatneſs ; but ſurely it tranſporceth not the 
ſubje& thing our of the firſt and primitive kind : and thus I ſuppoſe the leprokie or elephantiaſes to 
nothing elſe, butthe vehemency of theſe icurvy and ſcabby inte&ions ; as alſo the Hydrophobie, or 
vain fearof water, no other augmentation of the paſſions offtomack or melancholy: and verily, a 
wonder it were, that we ſhould not know how Homer was not ignorant thereof; for this1s very 
certain, that hecalie a dog avayrhee of this raging accident whereto he is ſubject: and hereupon 
men alio, when they are in a rage, be ſaid likewiſe avazy, When Diogenianus had thus diſcourled, 
Philip himſeife, both ſeemed ſomewhat to anſwer and reſute his reaſons 3 and alſo requeſted meto 
ſpeak in the behalte of che antient Phyſicians, who were thus challenged and condemned tor their 
ignorance or di'igence inthele principall matters, in caſe it were true, that theſe maladies were 
not of a latter breed and more modetn than their age. Firtt therefore, it ſeemed unto me, that 
Diogenianu put not this well down for a good ſuppolall,that tentions and relaxations.accordingto 


' more or leſs makeno differences,nor remove the ſubje& matters out oftheir kind:for by this means 


we ſhould likewiſe ſay,thar vineger differed nor from wine thatis ſowring nor bicternels from (ipt- 
City or ſoureneſs nor darnell from whear.ne yergarden mints from wilde mints:burevident itis, that 
the'e dodegenerate,yea,and become altered in their very qualities; partly by relaxtations, as the 
things do languiſh and loſe their heart; and in part, by reaſon, as they be reenforced, and take 
vigor: for otherwiſe, we mult be forced to ſay, that the flame differeth not from a whute or 
cleer wind, nor alight froma flame, nortroſt from dew, nor hail from rain ; but that alltheſe 
be bur the inforcements only and tentions of the ſame thing; and ſoconſtantly we ſhallbe driven 
to affi:me, but blindneſſe anddim ficht differ not , and inordinate paſſion of vomiting, called 


Cholera, is nothing different from a keckiſh Romack and a defire to caſt, bur only according to 


augmentation and diminution, more or leſs: and all this is nothing tothepurpoſe 3 for if they 
admir and ſay, that this very tention and augmentation in vehemency, came bur now of late, 
as ifthis novelty were occaſioned by the quantity and not the quality , yet the abſurdity of the para- 
dx remiinerh nevertheleſſe: moreover, ſeeing rhar Sophocles ( ſpeaking of thoſe things, which 


becauſe they had nor been in times paſt, men would not believe to be at this preſent )iaid very well 
in this wiſe : 


Al kind of things both good andbad, 
Once at the firſt their being had 


Tais alia ſ:emeth very provable and to Rand with oreat reaſon, that maladies T4 not forth GS 
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once, ar ifthe barriers ws _ {et _ ” the race, and they let ont rogether: bur ſome came 
alwayes ſucceſhveiy be " kr ras vhs, orners;and each one took the tilt begining at acertain 
time: And man May wel) ox Jec = m guels(quoth I) thar ſuch as arole ot want and indigence, 
as alſo choſe chat cam- of a andcoi l were the firit that aflailed our bodies; bur repletions, 
oJurconies) anddelicate plet gies yr afterward together with ſloth and 1dieneſs 3 Which by rea- 
ton of abundance of victua 6, cauled great ſous of ſuperfluity and excrements, from whence pro- 
cecded ſundry ſorts of mala _ 3 ms. COMpreaſton whareot and Intermixture one with another 
bringeth evermore ſome yew e | wel OL ” o tor every naturall thing, is orderly, and limited: be- 
cauſe that Nature 15 nothing © e but o er 1t ſeite,or at lealtwiſethe work of order: whereas diſor- 
der (like tO the andiwhich Pda; Ipeakerh of jis intinit and cannor be compriſed within any Cer- 
rain number 3 ſo.chat whatloever 15 unnaturall.the lame immediately is unlimited and infinit : for, 
the truth we. cannot deliver but one way mary to lie, a man may find an inhmt number of means, 
by- occaſion of innumerable OCCUrrents:z alſo .actords muſicali'and harmonies , ſtand upon their 
certain proportions 3 but che errors that men commit in playing mpenthe harp or other inltumentr, 
in ſong, and in dancang, who is able . to comprehend? although Phrynichas the tragedian poet 
faid of himſelfe thus: ES HTSeT EL 
In dance I find as many ſorts Re | 
: And formes of geſtures and diſports, [ 
As waves in ſea,and billowes ſtrong | 
Ariſe by temp: ſt MU night long,--» | 
And Chryſippu writetathat the divers complications of the ten propoſitions, which they call 
Axioms, andnomore, lurmotint the number. of ten hundged thouland : but Hipparchus reproved 
this,and taught that the afhrmarive doth contain;of-copnexed propoiitions.one hundredthouſand; 
and betides, one thouſand forty and nine 3 but thenegarive ofche ſame propoſitions comprehen- 
deth three hundred and ten thouſand. with a ſurpluſace of nine hundred, fitty and two : and Xeno- 
crates;hath ſer down, that the number of iyllableswbihthe lexters inthe alphaber, being coupled 
and combined rogerher,do afford, amount to the number of one hyndred millions, and two hun- 
dred thouſand over : why ſhould ittherefore be thought ſtravge and wonderfull, thar our body 
having in it ſo many faculties, and gathering (till dazly , by that which it eateth and drinketh, ſo ' 
many different qualities, conſidering withall, that'it,uſeth motions and mutations, which keep not 
one time nor the ſame order alwayes ; thecomplications and mixtures of ſo many things together, 
bring evermore new &-unu(uall kindes of maladie,tuch as Thcydides wrot,was thepeltilence at A- 
thens,conjeturingthar this was no ordinary and uſuall malady,by'thiseſpecially,for that the beaſts 
of prey, which otherwiſe did car uf fleſh, would nor touch a dead body: thoſe alſo whofell fick 
about the red ſea ( as Agathircides maketh report ,) were afflicted with ftirangeſympromes and acci- 
dents, which no man had ever read or leen, and among others, that there crawled from them 
certain vermin like ſmall ſerpents, which did eat the calves of their legs atid the brawnes of their 
armes; -and iook whenloever a man thought to touch them,in they would again.and windingabour 
the musles ofthe fle{h,ingendered inflammations& impoiiumes with intolerablepaine.This peſli- 
lent dileaſe, no man ever kney before, neither was itever ſeen fince by others, but by them alone, 
like as many other ſuch like accidents; for there was a man who having been a long time tormen- 
red with chediſury or difficulty of his urin, delivered in the end by his yard, a barly raw knor- 
red asit was with joiwts: and we know a friend and gueſt of ours, a young man, who together 
with a greatquantity of naturall ſeed, caſt forth a little hairy worme or vermin with many feet,and 
therewith it ran very ſwiltly: Ariftottz writeth alſo,that the nurſe of one Timon of Cilicia,retired her 
ſelte for two. months ſpace every year, and Jurked in a certain cave all the while, withourdrink or 
mear, or giving any other apparence of life, but only that ſhe tooke her breath: certes, recorded 
tis in the Melonian books, that it is a certain ſigne of the liver diſeafed, when the ſick party is very 
bulie in ſpying, ſeeking, and chafing the mice and rars about the houſe ; a thing that now adayes is 
not ſeer:let us not marvell therefore.if a thing be now engendered that never was {een before,and 
the ſame afterwards ceaſe as if it had been; for the cauſe lieth inthe nature of the body,which ſome- 
Lime taketh one temperature, and ſome while another : but if Diogenianus bring a new aire, and a 
ſfirange water, Jer him alone,ſeeing heis ſo diſpoſed: and yer we know well that thefollowres of 
Democritus both ſay , and write, that by rhe worlds which periſh witheur this, and by the 
firavge bodies which from that infinite of worlds runne into this, there ariſe many times the 
beginnings of plague and peſtitence, yea, and of other ordinary accidents : we will paſſe 
over likewiſe the particular corruptions which happen in divers countries, either by earth- 
quakes, exceſſive draughts, extreme heats, and unuſuall raines, with which it cannot be 
choſen, bur that both winds and rivers, which ariſe out of the earth, mult needs be likewiſe 
nteted, diſeaſed , and altered : bur howſoever thoſe cauſes we ler 0, yet omit wemuſt nor, 
What great alterations be in our bodies , occaſioned by our meats and viands, and other diet 
and uſage of our ſelves; for many things which before time were not wont to be taſted or 
eaten, are become now molt pleaſant dainties; as for example: the drink made of hony and 
WIne; asalſo the delicate diſh of a farrowing ſwines ſhape or womb; asfor the brain of a beaſt, 
It 15{ad, thatin oldtime they were wontto reje& and caſt it from them, yea, and ſo much to 
ctelt and abhorre it, that rhey would not abide to hear = ronameit; andfor the —_ 
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the melon or pompion, the pomecitron and pepper , I know many old folk at this da 
thac cannot away with their talte: credible it is therefore, that our bodies receive a wonderfyil 
change and (range alteration by ſuch things intherr temperature, acquiring by little andlirt]e:a dis 
vers quality, and ſuperfluity of excrements far different from thoſe before: femblably we arery 
beleeve thar the charge of order in our viands, maketh much hereto 3 forrhe ſervices at the board, 
which in times paſt were called the cold tables, to. wit, of oiſters, ſea-urchings, green ſallads ofraw 
lettuce; and ſuch other herbs, be as it were the light forerunners of the feaſt;as transferred dow 
by Pt:ro.from the rere-ward to the forefront, and have the firſt pace, whereas beforein old time; 
they came inlaſt: a great matter there 15 alſo in thoſe beaver, or fore-drinikings called Proptmitisy 
for our an.ients would not drink ſo much as water before they did eat 3 and now adayes, when 
4s men are otherwiſe taſting and have eat nothing, they will be in manner'drunk, and after the 
have well drenched their bodies, they begin ro fall unto their meats, and whites they be yet boil: 
ino, they put into the ſtomack thoſe things that be attenuant, incifive and ſhatp, foro proyoke 
and Air up the apperite, and ANfll chemſeſves vp tull with orher viands: but n6ne of allthis bach 
more 'power'to make mutation in our bodies; norto breed new maladies, chan the variety of fan- 
dry faſhions, of bathing our fleſh: for firſt and formoſtir is made ſoft, liquid, and fluid as.irohig 
by the fire, and afterwards it receiverh the temper and rin&ure of hard ſteel, by cold water: ſo 
that methinks if any one of thoſe who lived a little before us ſhould ſee the dore of our ſouphes 
and baines open, he might ſay thus: SY | 
Here into runneth Acheron, 

Antl firelike burning Phlegerhon , 
Whereas in our forefathers dayes, they aſed their bathes and hot houſes, ſo milde, ſokinde, and 
temperate: that king Alexander the Great, beingin a fever, lay and ſlept within them:yea,the Gaules 
wives, bringing thither their pots ot pGrrage;and other viands,did eat eventhere with theirchiſ- 
den,who bathed together with them:bur ir ſeemeth in theledayes;that thoſe who are withinthe 
{touphes and baines, belike unto thoſe that are raging mad,-and bark as dogs, they puff and blow 
like fed ſwine, they Jay abont them and toſsevery way 3 the aire that they draw in, as iteremin- 
oled with fire and water, ſuffereth no piecehor corner of the body in quier and reft, it ſhaketh, toſ- 
teth, and removeth out of place,rhe leaft indivifible parcell chereotzuntill ſuch time as we cometo 
quench and allay the ſame thus inflamed andboiling as'they do: There is no need therefore 0 Dio 
genianus(quoth 1) of forrein and farterched canſes from without, neither of thoſe new worlds and 
intervals berweentfor to'go no furtherthan to our ſelves,the very change only of the faſhion of our 
diet,isa ſufficient means both to breed,and alſo'to aboliſh and cauſe to eaſe any malady in us, 


; [ 
' THE TENTH QUEST ION, 


 Whatis the reaſun that we take leaſt heed of dreames in the end of Autumn, and give ſmall credit 
unto them ? 


Jim lightivg upon phyſicall problemes or naturall queſtions of Ar;ſot/e, which were brought 
co Thermopyle, tor to pals the time aw ay, filled both himſelfe. with manydoubes, as ordinarily 
men do,who are by nature ludions;and alſo pur as many into the heads of others,giving teſtimony 
herein to Ariſft:l: who ſaith : char much knowledge breedeth many occafions of doubt; as for 
other queſtions, they afforded unto us nounpleafant paſtime and recreation, in theday time as we 
walkedin thegalleriesabroad bur that problem concerning dreams, (namely, that they beuncer- 
faing lying, and falſe, eſpecially during thoſe months whip crees ſhed theirleaves) was ſer onfoot 
 againe( I wornot how ) after * ſupper by Phavorinus, when he had done with other diſcourſes : 
As for your familiar companions my children, they were of opinion, that Ariſtotle himſelehad 
ſufficiently ſolved the queſtion, and there needed no further enquiry into the matter, nor any ſpeech 
more to be made thereof, butevento atrribure the cauſe, as he did, to thenew gathered frus of 
that ſeaſon: for being as they were, freſh and green Rill in their Rrength and full of vigourthey 
evgendred in our bodies many ventofitiesand bred much trouble, and agitation in the humours: 
for likely it is not, that new wineilone doth work, boile, and chafe, nor thatoile only, beingnew 
drawn and preſſed, yeeideth a noiſe as itburnerh inlamps, by occafion that the heart caufech the 
windineſs and ſpirit thereof to evaporate and walm our: butwe ſee alſothar corne newly inned, 
and all fruits of trees preſently upon their eatherins, are plump, full, and ſwelled again, ancill fach 
time as they have exhalred forth all thar is flatuous, and breathed out the crudities thereof: now 
rhar there be certain mears that cauſetroubleſome dreams, and engender turbulent viſions and fan- 
hes in our ſeep, they brought in and alledged for their teſtimony the inſtance of beans, andche 
head of he poulp or pour-cuttle fiſh, which they are bidden to abſtain from, who wonld divine 
and foreſhew things that come by dreams, As fort Phavorinus, howſoever he was himlſelfe at-all 
times wonderfully affe&ed and addied ro Ariſtotle, and 'one who atrribured unto the Peripa- 
reticks ſchoole this ſingular commendation, that their dorine carried 'more probability and re» 
ſemblance of the truth. than other Philoſophers whatſoever ; yet ar this preſent he came out with 
an old ruſty reaſon of Democritus,taken our of the imoak (where it had garhereda deale of thick 
ſoot) for to futbiſh, ſcoure, and make it bright again: for this was the vulgar —_ which Den. 
critys put down fora ſuppoſition : Tha certain images do enter and pierce deep unto ode 
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chroven the pores, which as Chey rr B21 rom, 4 e portom Cauſe thoſe viſions which appear unto 
as welleep:chat theie came ur Or all parts wandring,aspteiented from yrenhls, habiliments. & 
mlants Line q £40 1pally ITO living creatures , for thatthey move and fiir mych,and belides are hot, 
I \no NOL ON! rne.qxprels'{:muirydes and ſupdry 'formes vfbodies imprinted.in them, as Epicurus 
Is Yo 


E” 1 . % * » 
to ehnet ofloweth Democ-itns. . = : 
thinketb(WiO rus tar forth i | mc itus.& leaveththim there)bur alſo drawing therewirh 


2rences of Ne mMOLIOnS of che m2odzot countell, of ut ll uldeatte&}iops,asallo of vehemen 
aſſons wher6wih riidy Editing in; do ſpeakiasHthey! eral Gregor nds Nina carey tn- 
fo thole that receive the lame ,cne opinions, rae words, rhedilcourſes and affections of tuch as 
rranimir che lame; ewe 47-8 y they' reraln ttll the expreſs fieutes and nothing confuſed 3 
which uhey do efpetially, all while Nat met way and paſlage through thealre, cleer and upireg, 5: 
ſpeedy, quick, ana nor ap) gw by any hinderance : conſidering then, th it the aife 6*cite 
Ancumnall quartet, 11 ane end ph you as [rees do caft theirleaves,harh much aſperity and ineqoalicy, 
© tyftierh ahd& 4nd putcerth by diverſly thoſe images, cating their evidence to. be feeble and trari- 
Ftbry; as being darkened bythe tradiry-and owns of their 'pace in the way: whereas congrati- 
wiſe, when Ley run zorthin great number, and iwiltly our of thoſe things thatvell with fullneſs, 
andburn, asit were, With dearero be delivered of them; rhen as they paſs they yeeld their: eſem- 
blancesallfreſh and very hgmbcant, Alterthis, catting his eyeupon Aurubalur,ar Iinilivg withall: 
ME thinks (quorh be) that L perceive you,and thoſe abour yon, to addreis your ſelves already fox rt 
maintain a kind of fight againlt theſe images, and tirat you meane to faften with your hand&'ind 


catch hojd of chis oid:opinton, as if 1t were ſome rotten pittyre, to do it ſome Violence: Go to 
(quorh Autobilus ) w:Jl you never leave theſe faſhions, toplay with usinthis mariner? for we 
know well enough -1Ww1s, that you hold and approve the opimon of Ariftor/e, and thatfor to ove 
1 luſtre thereto, you have fer this of Democritns by it as a ſhadow and foile: thar.conteir therefore of 
Democrtss, we WAlb turn over-and put by, and take in hand for to impugne this reaſon of Ari- 
ſtocles, ahich impurerh all to thele new fruits, and un juſtly without all reaſon, blaming and d ne 
ecediring that whieh weall love to well ; for borh Summer and Autumne will bear wirnels, that 
when we eat thele fruits, more freſh and green, even at {uch time as they are maſt ſucculent, 'and 
yerdanr: -( as Aptinrachus laid: ) our: dreams are Jeſs lying and decentfull : bur thele months which 
we name, the Fall ofrhe leaf, pitching their tents as 1t were) and raking up theirſtandings cloſe to 
the Winrer, have reduced already, both corn of the fieid, and allo the truirs of trees, which remain 
uncaten by their pertect concoction}'to this paſs that they look ſlender, and in ſome ſort riveled, 
ashavins {oſt by this time, thar violent, heady, and furious for. e which was inthem, Astouching 
new wine, they that drink it ſooneits.do it in the manth * A=t#1/ceroy, thatisTo fay, February, pre- 
{ently after winter, atid' that day upon which they begin ro raft it, we in our countrey call ayals 
SJdur@-, that 15 £0 14y; the day of good fortune; buc the Arhenians name ir, of opening their 
tonnes of wine veſſels, {it hezia:but ſo long as the Mult or new wine is working Rill,and in the hear, 
weiee.that all men even the very artiticers and labourers are affraid to raſt of ir,and to meddle with- 
2il:forbear therefofe to flander and blame the good gifts oi the gods,and go wee rather another way 
co workfor the inquifirion of the cauſe,unto which,the very name of the ſeaſon,and of thele windy 
and vain dreams doth lead ns: for this time is called pvaroxo@r That 15 £0 ſay, the fall ofthe leaf, 
rowit, the end of Autumne 3 when by reaſon of cold, and drineſs, trees ſhed their leaves, unleſs ic 
be ſome which are hor and fatty, by nature, as the olive, che lawrell, and the datetrees, or very 
moiſt, as the ivie and myrtle 3 for ſuch as theſe, their temperatlire neipeth, others not, by reaſon 
that this olutinous humour which holderh the leaves upon the tree, continitzth not ; becauſe thar 
their naturall humidity is congealed with cold , orelſe dried up, being ſo feeble and little withalls 
to flouriſh therefore, to grow and to be freſh, in plants, and much more inliving creatures,com- 
meth ofmoiſlure and heat ; and contrariwiſe, cold and drineſs are deadly enemies: and therefore 
Homer very properly, is wont to call men who are freſh and luſty 42935, thar 1s to ſay, moiſt and 
ſucculent, as alſo to joy and bemerry, he expreſſerh by the verb 3x2, thatis to ſay, tobe hor 5 
contrariviſe, that which is dolorous and feartull; he rearmeth grysHay3s 2) zpuegdy, that is to ſay, 
Riffand Rarkfor cold 3 a body that is dead, he tearmeth aaifag, that 1s to ſay, without moiſture3 
asalo oxert; that is toſay, a very anatomy, dried inthe imoak, or againſt the ſun ; which are 
two words deviſed to traduce and note their extreme drineſs: moreover,bloud whichisthe thing 
within us,ofprincipall irengrh and vertuezis both hot and moiſt,bur old age1s deſtitute both of the 
one and the other : now it ſeemeth thar the latter end of Autumne is the very age ofthe year, ha- 
Ving performed his revolution; for as yet the moiſtureis not come bur rhe hear is gone already, 
Or at leaſtwiſe is very feeble.and that (which is a great figne of cold and drineſs) this ſeaſon cauſerh 
bodies to be diſpoſed unto diſeales, This being laid for a ground neceffary it is that the ſoul ſhoul 
havea ſympathy & fellow-feeling of theindiſpoſitions of thebody,& rhar;when the ſpirits beincraſ- 
ſateand thickned 3 the power and facvlry of divination or foreſeeing turure things,mult needs be 
dinmed and dulled much like as a mirrour or looking glaſs,overcaſt with ſome thick miſt:no marvel 
therefore it ir ſend ard tranſmit nothing in phantaſie and imaginations, that is plain, expreſs, arti- 
ate, evident;and fgnificanc,ſolong as it is rough and unpoliſhed, not ſmooth and reſplendent, 
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'TheNinth Book _ 
Of Sympoſsaques, or Banquet-Diſcourſes. 


The ſammary or principall chapters thereof 


I F verſes which have been cited and alledgedfuly in good ſeaſon or otherwiſe? 
2 On; is the canſe that the letter Alpha, or A, ftandeth firſt in the alphabet, oy A, byc: i 
3 In what proportion hath been compoſed aud ordained, the number of vowels and ſemi-vonu;? 
4 Whether hand it was of Venus, that Diomedes wounded? TT 
'5. What was the reaſon of Plato, when he ſaid,that the ſoule of Kjax came in the 20 lace to the ty 1 
6 What is covertly ſignified by the table wherein Neptune is, feigned to be vanquiſhed? ang why the 
"Athenians put out of their kalender the ſecoud day of Auguſt ? 
7 What isthe reaſon that the accords in muſick are divided into a ternary ? 
3 herein diff er the intervals,melodious, and accordant, in muſick? 
9 What is tt that maketh accordor ſymphoni? and what is the reaſon that when a man Priketh tw 
© *frings accordant together, the melody is more baſe? 
10 How it commeth to paſs that the ecliptich, revolutions of ſun and moone, being in number equal, yet 
the moone is [cen to be oftener eclipſed than the ſun? | : | 
11. That we continne not alwayes one andthe ſame, for that our ſubſtance evermore paſſeth ſtill away, 
12 Whether is more probable of the twain, that the ſtars be in number even or od? © 
13 A queſtion of contrary lawes and covenants, drawn ont of the third book, of the Rhapſody of Homery 
Ilias, 


14 Of the number of the Muſes, certain diſcourſes and reaſons, not after a vulgar aud common manuer 
delivered, 

15 That there be three parts in dancing, * motion, geſture, aud ſhew 3 andwhat each of theſeis ; 

. Alſo what communitythere is between the art of poetry, and the kill in dancing, | 


The Ninth Book 
Of Sympoſeaques,or Banquet-Diſcourſes ' of 
The Proem. 2 


THis ninth book of Sympoſiaques ( O Soſſizs Sexecio ) containerh the diſconties held at Athens, 
during the feaſtivall ſolemnities of the Muſes 3 tor that this number of nine, ſorteth and 


agreerh well with the ſaid Muſes, Now if the number of queſtions handled inthis book, 
ſurmount the ordinary Decade of the former books, you are nothing tomarvell therear, be- 
cauſe we onghtto render unto the Muſes all thar appertaineth unto theMuſes, withour takinga- 


way or detaining ought from them, no more thanfrom holy ſacrifices ; conſidering that we owe un- 
co them many things beſides, and the ſame more bountifull than this, 


2 


THE FIRST QUESTION. 
Of verſes cited and pronouncedin ſeaſon and to gud purpoſe, or otherwiſe, 


'A 44monins being captain of the city of Athens, was defirous in favour of Diogenius,to take 
view and knowledge, how the young men profited, who were indents in Grammar, Geo- 
metry, Rherorick, Muſick ; whereupon he invited co ſupper, the moſt famous regents and maſters 
that were throwout the whole city, There met alſo hy 4 them, and were preſent, any otherlear- 
ned and ſtudious perſons, in great frequency, yea, and inmanner all his friends and familiars: AS 
for Achilles, verily, at the funerallgames and ſolemnities of Patroclus, he bad only thoſe to ſup with 
him, who had fought hand to hand in ſingle combat to the utterance, with this intent (asit is ſaid ) 
that it happly there had been any choler or heat of revenge inkindled and inflamed between cheſe 
men, whiles they were in armes, they ſhould now lay down and quit the ſame, meeting chus 
at onefeaſt, eating and drinking together ar one table: bur it hapned clean contrary at this time 
unto Ammonins 3 for the jealoufie, contention andemulation of theſe ſchoolmen and maſters of 
art aforeſaid, became the hotter, and orew to the heighth amidſt their cups 3 for by this t1me, they 
fell to argue, yea,and to challenge anddefie one another, reaſoning, and diſputing without all order 
or judgement: whereupon, at the firſt he commanded the muſician Eratoy, to fing unto the harp # 
who began his ſorg in this wiſe, out of the works of Hefodwu: : 
Of quarell and contention, 
T here were asthen, more ſarts than one 
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for which Icommended him, in that he knew how to apply the ditty of his own ſong ſo wellun- 
to the preſent £UME which gave afterwards unto Ammonins of this argument ; namely, to dil- 
courſe of verſes 1Þ ſeaſon, and to good purpoſe pronounced; ſaying , That herein there appeared 
not only agood orace, but alſo enſued otherwhiles great commodity thereof, And preſently e- 
very mans mouth was tull of that Rhapſodian poer ; who at the marriage of king * Prelomens, Philadet: 
when he eſpouſed 1s own aſter, and wasthought therein to commir a france and unlawfull at, phi, * 
beoan this tong With thele verſes out of Homer : 
E Great Jupiter to Juno then did call, 

His ſojter dear and wedded wife withall, 
as alſo another, who being to ſing after ſupper before king Demetrixs, at what time as he ſent un- 
ro him hisfon Philip, being as yer a very infant, came readily forth with theſe verſes: 

This childe, ſee that youwell bring up 
in vertwous diſcipline ; 
As fitsthe race of Hercules, 

And the a ſon of mine, 
Anaxarchus likewiſe, when Alexander at ſupper time flung apples at him, aroſe from the board, 
rehearſing this verſe out of Exripides: 

Some good one day, in veritie 
By mortall handſhall wounded be. 

But moſt excellently of all others, a Corinthian lad, who being led away priſoner, as the City Was 
forced andloſt, when Mummins taking a ſurvey of thoſe children who were born, committed as 
many of them as had any knowledge in literature , for to write before him, wror ex tempore theſe 


verſes: 


— 


Thrice and fore timesthoſe Greeks were bleſt, I ſay, 
Whoſe hap it was, to die before this day, 
And by report Mammixs tookſuch ruth and compaſſion herear, thathe ſhed rears, andfcr this 
youths ſake, ſet ar liberty as many as were of his kindred and alliance, There was remembred alſo, 
the wife of Theodorw the tragedian, who when the time drew neer, that ſuch poets and aRors 
were to firivefor the beſt ame, would nor ſuffer him to live with her ; bur afer he was returned 
home fromthe theater , where he had gotten the victory, and gained the prize, when hecame 
toward her, ſhe kiſſed and welcomed him home with thele verſes: | 
O noble ſon of Agmemnon , ow 
Todo with me your will, goodteave have you. | 
Semblably, ſome there were in place, who herenpon inferred many other verſes as unfitly alledged 
2nd altogether ont of ſeaſon 3 for that it wasnot thought amiſs or unprofitable, both to know the 
ſame, and to beware thereby 3 and namely; that which is reported concerning Pompeins Magnus, 
when he returned from a great expedition and warlike voiage 3 unto whom his little davehter was 
preſented by her ſchool-maſter 3 and for to ſhew unto him how ſhe had profited inlearning, when 
a book was brought unto her, the ſaid {chool-maſter opened ir, and turned to this place for herto 
read, which beginneth thus : | 
From war thou art returned ſafe and ſound, 
Would God thou hadſt been there left dead onground. 
Alſo, whenuncertain newes ( without any head or author ) was brought unto Caſſus Lonyginus, 
thathis ſonwas dead in aftrange countrey, ſo as he could neitherknow the truth, nor yet do a- 
way thedoubrfull ſuſpitionthereof, there came an ancient ſenatour to viſit him,and ſaid : What 
Longinus,willyou not contemn and negle&t his vaine bruit and headleſs rumor, raiſed (nodoubr ) 
by tome malicions perſon? as if you neither had knownnor read this ſentence : 
No publick, fame, nor vox popli 
Was ever known in vaine to die, On 
As for him, who when a gentleman in theiſle of Rhod-s, called for a theam to vaty upon, and to 
ſhew thereby his learning before the peoplein a frequent theater,gave him this verſe: 
Avaunt out of this iſle, I dotheereed, 
_—_ Moſt wicked wretch that lives, andthat with ſped. 
It 1s hardto ſay, whetherhe did of purpoſe, Contumeliouſly, to deride this poor Grammarian, or 
committed anerrour againſt his will? Bur to conclude this diſconrſe of verſes inſerted aptly and 
hag wow _ did very pretily appeaſe the ſtir and cumult among the regents and maſters of 
at aboveſaid, AY | 


THE SECOND QUESTION, AND THE THIRD. 


What is the cauſe why Alpha, (or A) was ranged firſt of all other letters? as alſo, what pro= 
portion, the number of vowels and ſemi-vowels hath been compoſed and ordained ? 


V Hereas thenſe and cuſtome was at Athers, during the foreſaid feaſts in the honour ofthe 
Mules, the lots ſhould be carried round abour the city, and they that chanced by drawing 


to be matched together, propounded one unto another queſtions of learning: Ammonins ſears 
| tO ano eff 
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2050 ne 
lefiſomeprofeſſours of one and the ſame art, ſhould be committed In oppoſition LOether, tooke 
this order, and ordained, that without any lottery at all, a Geomerriclan might propoſe a quellion 
unto a Grammarian 3 the Rherorician untoa mulician, and {o reciprocally anſwer them 294inh 
turnes : Hereupon Hermias the Geometrician put forth firſt unto Protogenes the Grammarian 4 
queltion, urging him to tell the cauſe, why A was ſet formoli of all thelecters? who rendreg unto 
him a reaſon which goeth for currantin the ſchools: For this 1s certain(quoth he thar yowels ma 
claim by a molt juſt ticle, the place before all conſonants, whether they be mute or e 


- | : Mi-vowels : 
and ſeeing thar of vowels ſome be long, 'others ſhort, and a third fort doubrful!, and ag they ſay, 


” 
of a doubletime : theſe of rhe laſt kind, ought by good right to be eſteemed of greater Worth and 
puiſſance than the reſt 3 and of them, that 1s, to have and hold the place ofa Capitainneſs, which 
in compoſition and making of a diphthong, oocth alwayes before the other two, and never com- 
meth behind; and that is Alpha, which never ſecondeth ora, or Zpſilon lo, as chat it willin ſuch 
compoſition, yeeld or help to make one ſyllable of thoſe twain: bur in a kind of anger andindio- 
nation, leap back again unto her proper place: contrariwile, ſer Alpha with whether you willof 
the other two, ſo as ſhe may go before, ſhe will accord very well, and both rogether will make 
one entire ſyllable, as we may lee in theſe words, dugay, avauy, as alſo IN ajas adi, andanin. 
finit number of others: thus in theſe three reſpeQs ſhe hath the victory, and cartieth the Prize 
likeunto thoſe champions who are winners in Q#inquertium, or the five ſeverall games, for ſhe 
hath the vantage above the multitude of other letters, inthat ſhe 1s a, vowell: aboie vowels, be- 
cauſe ſhe hath two times, as being one while long,and another while ſhort, & even oftheſe double 
timed vowels ſhe hath the preeminence,by reaſon thar ſhe ſtandeth alwayes before, and never fol. 
loweth or commeth behind others, | 
When Protogenes had made anend of his ſpeech, Ammonizs called unto me by name and ſaid: 
How now 7lutarch , will not you aid Cadmns, being (as you are )a Baorian ashe was ?for it is 
ſaid,that he placed Alpha before all other letters, for that Alpha inthe Phoenician language foni- 
fieth a beet, reputed among them, nor in the ſecond or third place, accordingto Heſiodys, buteven 
the veryfir(t and principall of neceſſary moveables belonging ro a man: Nor I (quoth he)for Lam 
bound to ſuccour(what I can) mine own grand-father, rather than the very grandbre of Bacehys; 
for my grand-father Lamprias was wont toſay: Thar the firſt diſtin and articulate voice which a 
man pronounceth, is by the power of A/p4a; ſeeing thar the breath and ſpirit within themouth , 
is formed principaily by the motion ot the [ips,which as they are opened and divided aſunder,yeeld 
by that fimple overture this voice firlt, which of all other likewiſe is moſt fimple, and performed 
with leaſt adoe, calling neither tor the tongue to helpit, nor waiting tor the uſe thereof, bur ifluerh 
forth.even when it lieth ſtill and Glirreth not our of the owne place:and therefore it is the firſtvoice 
thatinfants utter: hereupon alſo commeth this word de, in Greek, which ſignifieth as much asro 
hear any voice, for that alwayes ſuch a ſonnd as A is nſually heard : yea, and many other like 
vocables, as Say, that isto ſay, to ſing 3 evacy, that 15 to lay; to pipe ; and aazadlay, tocry and 
hollo ; yea, and theſe words atyey, to elevare or lift up, and ayoiyay, that is to ſay, to open: not 
without good cauſe rooke theſe names upon the deduction and lifting up of the lips, whereby ſuch 
aſound as A. is let forth, and fallerh our of the month, and therefore the names of other mute con- 
ſonants, all ſave one, are helped by this 4, which ſerverh as a light to cleer their blindneſs: for 
there is bur P;, or P only, wherein the power of this letter or found is not imployed : as for Phi 
and Chi, the one of themis P, and the other K, pronounced with (h) or an aſpiration, 
Hereunto when Hermias ſaid, that he approved well of both reaſons : Why do nor you then 
(quoth I) e xpound and deliver unto us, what is the proportion, it there be any, infhe num- 
ber ot letters ; for in mine opinion thereis, which I collect by this argument, in thatthe mulcicude 
of mute con{onants and ſemi-vowels , in regard one of another, asalſo in reſpe&t of vowels, atts 
ſeth nor ſo by chance, bur according to the firſt proportion which we call Arithmericall, forthere 
being nine.& eighr,it commeth to paſs that the middle number between, as it ſurmounterh one, 
ſoit is equally inrmounted of the other,and the two extreams being brought togerher,the greater 
in reſpe& of the leſs, beareth the juſt proportion of the number of muſes, to that of Apollo3 for 
nine, 1s attribured to the muſes, like as ſeven, to Apoll, which being joyned together, makethe 
duple of that which is inthe midft, to wit, of eight, and thar by good reaſon; tor char the ſemt- 
vowel, between both, do participate the power and efficacy of the extreams, to wit, mutesand 
vowels; according to the figure here repreſented: 
HMutes, Semi-vowels, Vowels, 
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Hlercary (ooh he) was the firt god who found our letters in Egypt * thereforethe Aegyprians 
when they would repreſent the firſt letter, do paint. 1bzs, a fowle dedicated to Mercnry * but not 


weil my jndgement, thus to give the precedence and ſuperiority of all orher letters unto a bealt 


Chat utrereth neither yoice nor ſound at all; - Moreover, unto Mercwry is conſecrated of all na 
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ls 
bers, rhe quarrernary eſpecially, _ many there be who have written, that borne he wasupon the 
curch day ofthe month: now 1t you mujripiy four by four, you ariiero (;xreen, the juſt number 
of thoſe firlt letters which were called Phznici2n, invented firſt by Cadmns, Otthe other letters 
which afterwards Were added to the relt, Pl .med:s de vited one four ; and Simonides pur there- 
ro another four * MOTEOVEr, the firlt pertect pumber of all other* is three, as having a beginning, a 
middle; and an end : after it the number of tix, becamle it is known very well to be equal! in alitie 
arts chereof : of theſe now, if 1x be multiplied by tour, ard the firſt quad:at or cube($) bythe hit 
rfect number (3) they bring torch twenty four, the full number ot ali che lerters in the alphabcr. 
Whiles he thus ipake (ll, Lopyrion the Grammatizn was per-ci\cd evideniiy to lavgh at him and 
mumble ſomewhat between his reeth jecretly: but io toon as he had made an end of ipcech, he 
could no longer but ont ne ſpake and taid: Thatallthis was nothing ele but frivolous bibb-e-bab- 
ble : For char(quoth Zopyri2z)chere canno ſound reaſon at all be given, but even by adventiire and 
chance it fell out, that 10 many letters there were, and tnoleplacedinſuch orderas they be: Like as 
(quoth he)rhatche firſt verſe of Homers 1t:as, ſhovid contain io many lyilabies juit, as the firlt of 
his Odyſſea: and again, thar the lait of the one, ſhould anſwer in number of ſyllables even to the 
lat of the other 15 altogether a caſuall thing, hapning ſo by meer fortune and not otherwiſe, 


THE FOURTH QUESTION. 
B hether hand it was of Venns that Diomedes worded ? 


Fter this) when Hermias addrefied himicife co propoſe unto Zopyriona queſtion, weinhibited 
A Raied him. Bur Maximus the Rhetorician, came with a long fetch a faroff out of Homer, 
and demanded of him: W hetner hand It was of Vezus that D:omedes wounded 2 With that Zopy= 
rion ©© quit him again, asked him prelentiy : Of whether leg king Philip halted 3 The caſe quorh 
Maxin is notall one and the ſame: tor Demeſthexes hath left unto us no means for toanſwer this 
queſtion: bur if you confels once that you know not ; others there be who will ſhew yourhe 
very place where Homer telleth them who have any wit to conceive, which hand of hers was hurt ? 
Zopyrionat this ſpeech! ſeemed to be altonied and ſtand ina maze; whereupon whiles he held his 
peace, we requeſted Maximus, to point unto us theplace aforeſaid: Firlt and formoſt ( quorh 
Maximns then ) conſidering that the verſes runne in this wiſe : . 

| Thenleapt aſide Tideus ſon; 
and traver ſing his ground, 
Stept to, aud with ſharp pointed ſpear, 
her hand aloft did wonad, | 
Itisplain and evident,that ifhe had meant to have ſmitten her left hand, he needed not to have leapt 
at one ide, for he had the left hand of Vexws juſt oppoſite unto his own right hand, when he dire&ly 
affronted her : and more probable it is, andſtands to great reaſon: that his intent was tohurtthe 
Rronger hand, and that which held Aeneas her ſon, whom ſhe ſeemed with violence to carry a- 
way, and which being wounded, ſhe might be forced to forgoe her hold, and let his body goe 
Secondly, when Veurwas returned up into heaven, Minerva by way of ſcoffing, laughedar her, and 
laid to Jupiter in this wile: | Mm 
No doubt, fair Venus hath ſuborn'd 
Some Greekiſh dame to lows, 
And follow one of theſe Troy knights, 
whom (þe affeits above 
All other wights: and whiles fhe ſtroak't 
this lady gently, See, 
; Her ſoft hand met with ſome cold-claſp, 
INS; and ſo cameras d tobe. | | 
And verily Iſuppoſe, that even your ſelfe good fir,atiexcellent regent and profeſſor as you are, if at 
any time you would ſeem to make much of any of your ſcholers, to Rroakand ſoftly to handle him, 
will not youdoit with your left hand, but with the right ; andeven ſo, verylike it is, that Venus, 
the moſt gentle and courteous ooddeſs of all others, in this manner dealt with the Grecian 
adies, when ſheperſwadedthem unto her mind, 


THE FIFTH QUESTION. 


What is the reaſon that Plato ſaid, how the ſoul of Ajax came to the lot, in the 20, place, 


Fx pretty diſcourſe aforeſaid, pleaſed the whole company, and made them all merry, but one 
: | Urammariao named H;/as. whom Soſp;s a profeſſor in Rherorick, ſeeing tofit all flent, ſad 
"CMAVy, (tor that indzed he had ſped nor very well, whenſoever he made proof of his ſcholers 
Proceedings} came ovt wit! theſe verſes alord: 
Ajax ſozle. the ſon of Telamon, 
Remained ſtill, and all alone, Fl 
an 
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and the reſt of the verſes following, he deliveredin an tigher note than ordinary, andreheary; 1 
them alo{tunro him, inthis wite: | 
Bat new good ſir come hither, that 
my woras you may well hear, 
Repreſs jour ires this anger quench, 
audtame your moody cheer. . 
Bur Hy/ rs gromb!ing Rill in anger, bewraied no leſs by his croſs and impertinent anſyyer, ſayins : 
Thatthe ghoſt of 4jax 1n hell.cook her turn 10 the rwentieth place, and her lot was according to 
Plato, to be tranſmured into the nature of a lion: Bur tor mine own patt (quoth he) Ithink man 
times of the old mans ſaying in the comedy : | / 
Better it were an aſſe tobe 
Indeed, than for a mantoſce 
Thoſc livepreferr d in wordly pelf, 
Who are for worth behind hw{clfe, 
Herear Soſþis laughing heartily : Bur 1 beſeech you good Hjlzs (quoth he) meane whiletha we 
are turning into Aſſes and raking pack-ſaddles on our backs ( if you regard and reſpe 
the honour of Plato) declare unto us the reaſon, why he taid: That the ſoule of Ajax (him 1 
meane who was Telamons ſon) came in the tyentieth place to have her choice trom the lottery? 
Which when Hj1as flatly refuſed ro do,{(for he thought that they had made a mocking nockotti. 
becauſe he had but bad fucceſs in his former trials: ) my brother took the matter inhang: And 
what ſay you(quoth he )rothis Þ may itnot be for that Ajax carried the name alwayes for 
beauty, greatneſle and vaiour , | 
Next afier Pelens ſor (I ſay,) | : 
Who was ſar8-peer for proweſs ay ? 
And you know that twenty makes upthe ſecond decade 3 and rthedecade or number of ten, is of al 
numbers p:in-ipally and moſt puiflant, like as Achilles was aro! g the princes ofthe Greeks, Wich 
that we all ſer up a laughter: Then Ammonins, Well (quoth he) Lamprias, you ate diſpoled thusto 
jeſt and play with HjZs, but fince of your own accord, you haie under-taken the charge. to deliver 
the cauſe thereof, let us 1ntreatyou to impart unto us.not by way of port and merriment;but in 
good earnelt,  L2wprias was at the firlt not a little troubled ar this challenge, bur after he had 
pauſed, and thought upon the matter a while, in the end he ſpake to this effe&: Iris an ordina- 
ry thing (quoth he) with Faro, ro play with us many times merrily. by certaindex iſed names that 
he uſcrh : but when'oever he inſerteth ſome fable in any treatiſe of the ſou), he doth it right ſo- 
berly, and hath a deep meaning, and profound ſen etherein : for the intelligent nature of heaven, 
he calleth, a Chartor volant, to wit, the harmonicall motion and revolution of the world: and here 
in this place whereof we are now inqueftion(to witzin the end of the tenth book of this Common- 
wealth ) he bringeth ina meſlerger from hell, ro relate newes of that which he had there himſelf 
ſeen;and calleth him by the name of Era,a Pamphylian born,and the ſon of Armozixs.giving us co- 
vertly ( by an znigmatical. conceian'e )chus mu. h to undeiſtand : Thar our ſoules are engendred 
by harmony, and lo yo; ned to our bodies, but when they be disjoyned, and ſeparate from them » 
they run together all into aire from every fide , and ſo retnrne 2g1in from thence unto ſecond 
generarions: what ſhonld hinder then bur this word * &o54y, was pur down by him. not to ſhe a 
a truth whereof he ſpake,bur rather &«a5oy, as a probable ſpeech, and conjefurall fiction, oreiſe, a 
thing ſpoken (as it {houidleem) ro a dead body, and ſo uttered * vainly and at a venture in the 
aire: for Plato alwayes touchefh three cauſes, as being the philoſopher who either firlt knew, or 
principally underſiood how fatall deſtiny is mingled with fortune : and again, how our free willis 
wont to be joyned with either of them.or is complicate with both:and now in this place before cl- 
ted,he ſhewerh exceilentiy weil, what power each of theſe cauſes hath in our humane affaires,attri- 
buring the choice and election of our life unto free wiil;(for vertue and vice be free.and arthecom- 
mand of no lord ) and tying to the neceſſicity of tatal' deſtiny, a religious life to God-wardin 
them, who have made a good choice, and contrariwiſe in tho'e who have made a choice of che 
worlt: -bnt the cadences of + hance of. lots, which being caſt at a venture, and lighting here and 
rhere, withont order, befall ro every one of us, bring in fortune, and preoccupate or prevent 
much of that which is ours, by the ſundty educations or eorernments of common: weale , Whereln 
1e hopnerh each oins to live: forthis I would have every one of you ro conſider, whetherit be not 
meer folly and without al] reaſon. to ſeek for a cavſe of that which is done by fortune and caſually 
for it lot ſhould ſeemto come by reaſon, tFere were to be imputed no more to fortune or adyen- 
ture. but all to ſome farall deſtiny or pro: idenre, 

Whites Lamprias delivered thisfpeech. Marcusthe Grammarian ſeemed to count and number 
{1 wor not what ) vpon his fingers to himſelfe apart: bur when he had made an end, , che ſaid 
Mrcnus named aloud alithole ſoules or ſpirits which are ca'led ont in Homers Necia* Among 
winch (quoth he) the gholt only of Elpevor wandering ſtill in the midd.e confines, is not reckone 
wh thole beneathin another world, for that his body a5 vet i« not interred andcommitred tO the 
earth: as for the ſoule of Tirefiasalſo. it ſeemerh notto be numbered with therelt, 

Towhom now dead Proſerpina 
Above the reſt did groe 


Ct any thing 


This 
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T he gift alone right wiſe tobe, 

Although he did not live. | POET DOT 
as alſo the power tO ſpeake with the living, and to underſtand their fate and affaires, even before 
he had drunke the blond of ſacrificed beaſts: Ifthen ( quoth he) O Lampriasyou ſublira& theſe 
cwo, and count the reſt,you ſhall find that theſoule of 4jax was juſt the twentieth of thoſe which 
reſented themſelves to Hyſſes3 and heretoalluded Plato, as it ſhould ſeeme, by way ot mirth, joy- 


ning his fable rogether with thateyocation of ſpirits, otherwiſe called Necyra in Homers Odyſſea, 


THE SIXTH QUESTION, 


What is covertly meant by the Fable, wherein Neptune is feigned to kave been vanquiſhed: as alſoz 
why the Athenians taks out the ſecond day of the month Auguſt, 


'JOw then the whole company were grown to acertaine uprore, Menephylius a Peripaterick 

VPhiloſopher caliing unto Hylas by name: You ſee ( quoth he ) now, that this quetiion was 
not propounded by way of mockery and contumelious flouting : but you my good friend (leaving 
this irowardand malecontenred - j:x, whoſe name as Sophocles faith, is ominous, and of i1] pre- 
fage ) betake your ſelfe nnto Nepruze, and fide with him awhile ; who is wont ro recountunto 
us himſelfe, how he hath been oftentimes overcome, to wit, inthis Cicy, by M:n:rv43 at Delphi, 
. by Apollo 3 in Argos,by Juno; in Bgina, by Jupiter ; and in Naxwus, by Bacchus: and yet inall his 
repulies. disfavours, and infortunities, he bare himſelfe alwaies miid and gentle, carrying no ran« 
kor or mali.ejn his hearc 3 for proofe hereof, there iseven in this City a Temple common to him 
and Minerva, in which there {tanderh alſo an aitar dedicated ro Oblivion: Then Hylas who ſee- 
med by this time more pleaſantly diſpoſed: But you have forgotten ( quoth he) O Menephylins, 
that we have aboliſhed the ſecond day of the month Auguſt, not in regardot the Moon, butbe- 
cauſc ir was thovght to be the day upon which Neptune & Minerva pleaded for the ſeignory of this 
terrirory 0! Aire, Now I afiure you (quoth Lamprias) Neptune was every way much more civill 
and reaſonable than T 574/565, 1 cale being not a winner as the other, but a loſer, he could for- 
oet all grudge and malice, 


A great breach and defeft there is inthe Greeks Original, wherein wanteth the farther handling of this 
Oneſtion, as alſo five Queſtions entire following, aud a part of the fixthgto wit 3 


7, Why the accords in Muſick are divided into three? 

8, Wherein diff er the intervals or ſpaces melodions;from thoſe that be accordant ? 

9, What cauſe isit that -makgth accord? andwhat is the reaſon that when one touchethtwo ſtrings accore 
dant together, the melody is aſcribed tothe baſe? | 

10, What is the canſe that the ecliptike revolutions of Sun and Moone being in uumber equall, yet we ſee 

the Moone oftner eclipſed than the Sun? 
11, Thatwe continge not alwaies one and the ſame,in regard of the daily deflux of our ſubſtaxce, 
12, Whetherof the twaine is more prot ablegthat the number of ſtars is eveno1 odde ? 


Of this twelfth Queſtion thus much remaineth as followeth: 


: Jem was wont to ſay, Thar children are to be deceived with cockili bones, but men with 
others : Then Glaucias, I have hea (quork he) that this ſpeech.vas v-.d againſt Polycrares the 
tyrant 3 but it may be that it was ſpoken alſo to others: But whereby do you demand rhis of me? 
Becauſe verily (quoth Soſþ:s) I ſee that children ſnatchar ſuch bones, and the Academiques catch at 
words: for it ſeemerth unto me; that theſe tomacks diffet in nothing tromthem, who holding our 
their clutched fits play at handy dandy, and aske whether they hold in their cloſe hand even or 
odd?Then Protogenes arofe.and calling unto me byname: Whataile we(quoth he)and what is come 
unto us that we ſuffer theſe Rhetoricians and Orators thus to brave it out, and to mock others, be- 
Ing dem-nded nothing inthe meanetime, nor putto it for to contribute their ſ-or and part unto 
this corfercnce and theſe ditcourſes ? unlefſe peradventure they will come in with this plea, that 
they have no part of this t1ble ralke in drinking wine, as being thoſe who admire andfollow De- 
moſthenes,who in all his iife time never drank wine : This is not thecanie(quorh 1)bur thereaſon is, 
ecav'e we have ſpurred them noqueſtions: bur if you have no better thing to askeI will propoſe 
untothema caſe of repugnancy in contrary laws or conditions, and the {ame drawn out of Homer, 


THE THIRTEENTH QUESTION, 
A queſtion at touthing repugnant laws, taken out of the third Rhapſody or hook, of Homers 


_ Tlias, 


AX what is the caſe, demanded he againe > Iwill tell you ( quoth I ) and withall propoſe it 
Unto theſe here: andtherefore ler them give atrentive care: Alexander Paris 1n the third gr 
| I 11 O 
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of Homers Ilias, giveth defiance to Menelars, and challengerh him to a ſingle fight, with certaine 
conditions proteſting in this manner: | 
Let us between both armies meet without, 
My ſeife I mean, and Menelaus ſtont : 
To try mn ſingle fight upon this plaine 
To which of us by right ſhall appertaine 
Dame Helene,with her goods: For look _who ſhall 
Make good his ground,and quit bimſelfe withall 
So bravely, that the viftory he gaine, 
= Have he her ſelfe,and jewels in domaine, | 
Heftoy againe publiſhing unto all,and declaring as well to Greeks as Trojans the ſame challenoe 
and defiance of his brother Par7s,uſeth in manner the very ſame words,ſfaying : - 
v His meaning ts, that Greeks and Trojansall 
Beſides, ſhould for the time ſurceaſe and quite 
Lay down all arms upon the ground withall, 
Whites he and Menelaus hardy kxight, 
For Helen faire, and all her jewels fight ? 
And he that ſhall the better hand obtaine, 
with him both Lady ſhall and goods remaine, 
Now when Menelays had accepted of theſe conditions, and both fides were ſworne tothearticles 
accorded, Agamemnon to ratifie the ſame by his royallaſſent, ſpake in this wile; 
If Alexander i plaine fight | 
Shall! Menelaus k:l!: 
Dame Helene he may lead away, 
And her goods at his will : 
But ſay that Menelaus brave 
Do Alexander flay, 
The woman then and what ſhe hath 
Let him ſtreight have away, 
Now for that Menelans vanquiſhed Paris indeed, bur yer bereft him not of hislife ; either fide had 
00d plea to deiend their cauſe oppoſite unto their enemies : for the Greeks pretended aright clime 
unto Helenaz for that Paris was overcome: and the Trojans impleaded and denied to redeliver 
her, becauſe he was not left dead in the place: how ſhall this caſe then be decided and judeedarighr 
in ſo great a difference and contrariety ? Cerres it belongeth nor to Philoſophers nor Grammari- 
ans alone ; bur it is for Rhetoricians alſo to derermine hereof, who are both learned in Grammar 
and good letters 3 and withall, well ſcenin Philoſophy, as you be, Then Sofpis gavehis opinion, 
and 1aid, That the cauſe and plea of the defendant challenged was far better and ftronger, as having 
the Law dire&ly on his fide : torthe affailant and challenger himſelte denounceth under what con- 
ditions the combate ſhould be pertormed ; which ſeeing thedefendant accepred of, and yeeldedun- 
to, it liethnotin their power any more to adde ought thereto: for the conditioncompriſedin thg 
challenge carried no words implying {laughteror death ofany fide; bur the viRory ofthe one, and 
the diſcomfiture of the other ; and that with very great reaſon: for by right rheLady belonged to 
the better man, and more valiant and the more valorous manis he who vanquiſheth: for other- 
wiſe it falleth out many times,that valiant and hardy men are ſlaine by very cowards ; as afterwards 
Achilles himſelfe chancedto be killed by Paris with the ſhot of an arrow : neither will any man (1 
trow Yay, that Achilles thus flaine was the lefſe valiant, or call this the victory ; bur: rather the 
good fortune of Paris unjuſtly dealt, whoſe hap it was to ſhoot ſo right ; whereas onthe other 
fide, Heftor was vanquiſhed by Achille: before he was ſlain, for that he would not abide his com- 
ming, bur for feare abandoned his ground and fled: for he that refuſeth combare and runneth a- 
way is in plaine tearmes vanquiſhed,and hath no excuſe to palliate or cloake his defeature 3 but flat- | 
ly confeſſeth his enemie to be his better, And therefore, Tris, comming at firſt to Helena for togive © 
her intelligence of this combare, ſaith unto her: 
T hey will in combate fight i out 
With long ſpeares now for thee : 
Andloak who wins the vittory, 
H:s wife thou nam*d ſhalt be, 
And afterwards J»piter himſelfe ad judged the prize of viory unto Mexelans in theſe words: 
Now plaine it is, the champion bold, 
Sir Menelaus hight, 
Hath quit himſclfe a man, and won 
$2 SE. The prize in ſingle ferhr. 
For it were a ridiculous mockery to ſay, That Paris had conquered Achilles, becavſe heftood be- 
hind afar off,and with the ſhot of an arrow wounded him inthe foot-who never was ware of him, 
nor ſo much as lookedfor any ſuch thing; and that now when he refuſed combare, diſtruſted him- 
ſeife,and ran our of the field like a coward to ſhroudand hide himſelfe within the boſome; and be- 


tween the armes of a woman, being, as aman would ſay, dilarmed and deipoiled of his wee 
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even whiles he was alive, his concurrent ſhould nor deſerve to catry away the victory, ſhewing 
himſelfe the conquerour 1n Open field ; even according to the conditions oftered by Par; the chal. 
lenoer, Then G/acis raking the matter in hand, umpleaded and argued againſt him thus: Firſt 

oth he) ipallEdicts,Decrees, Laws, Covenants, and Contracts, the laſt are reputed alwaies of 
erearer validity, and do ſtand more firme than the former: bur the {econd covenants andthe laſt, 
Frere they which were declaredand publiſhed by Agamemnon; in which was compriſed, expreſly 
death for the end of the combare, and not the ditcomfiture or yeelding of the patty conquered: 
moreover, the tormer capiculation of covenants, paſſed only by parole and bare words 3 bur the o- 
ther which followedafter, was ſealed and confirmed with an oath, yea, and a cutſe andexecration 
was ſer thereupon, for whoſoever ſhould tranſgreſle the ſame: neither was ic ny rage and ratifhed 
by one man alone, bur by the whole Army together: in ſuch fort as this latter paction and covenant 
ought properly and by rightto be lo called ; whereas the former was nothingelle burche intimation 


of a challenge and defiance given ; in tettimony whereof, Prianw allo atter the articles of combate 


were ſworn unto, departed out of the field ſaying : 
Great Jupiter and other gods 
Immortall now do know, 
Whoſe deſtiny it is to dye 
Hon his overthrow, 


_ 


For he wit well enough that the covenants of Tombate were capitulated and accorded upon this 


condition: and theretore it was,that alictle after Heftor ſaith : 
Ged Jupiter aloft in heaven 
Who fits upon his throne, 
The covenants ſworne hath not perfornsd 
Which were agreed and ſworne, 


For as yet the combate remained unacchieved and unperfeR, neither had it a certaine and doubt=. 


lefſe concluſion, conkdering neitherthe one nor the other of the champions was ſlaine : ſo that in 


mine opinion, there 1s no contrariety here at all;. becauſe the former articles and conditions were 


compriſed in the ſecond: for no doubt, he thar killeth hath overcome 3 bur it followerh nor, that 


he who vanquiſheth hath killed hisenemy : but to ſay. a truth, we may well plead thus: That Aga»: 
memnndidnot reverſe or annull the challenge or defiance pronounced by Hefor,bur explained and; 


declared it ; neither altered he it;bar added rather the principallþoint thereof, ſerting down expreſly 


him for victor who killed his enemy 3 for this indeed is a compleat and abſolute victory. 3. whereas: 


all others have evaſions, pretended excuſes, and —— ſuch as this of enelans, who woun- 
ded not his enemy, nor io much as purſued and followed after him : like as therefore in ſuch caſes 


wherein there is anevident contradiCtion of laws indeed, the judges are wont to pronounce award. 


and fentence, according to that which 1s moſt exprefly and clearly ſer down, - leaving that which is 
doubtfall and obſcure ; even ſo inthis preſent caſe now in queflion; that coyenant which hath an 
evident concluſion, and admirteth niotergiverſation at all; we onght ro eſteem more firm and effeu- 


all: furthermore, that which is the chiefe and moſt principall point of all, even he him ſelfe who is. 
ſuppoſed to be the viRor, in that he retired not back, nor gave over ſeeking for him that fled,. bur. 


wetit upand down,to and fro among the troups ſearching all about, 
If haply of this gallant knight. | 
Sir Paris he might have a fight, | DE Un | 
teſtifie plainly, that his victory wasimperfe& and of no validity 3 conſidering that his concurrene 
_ _—_ out of his hands, which put him in mind of the words which humfelfe a little before 
ad laid; | | CE focy | OCT ES op 01 
The houre of death,to whether of us twaine 
{5 come, let him lie dead upon the plains : 
As for the reſtſee every one apart, 
rn '  Andthatwith ſpeed, you home inpeace depart, . Dares OP TROY 
Andthetefore it Rood him upon neceſſarily to ſeek our Alexander, to the end, that having ſlaine 
him, hemipht accompliſh the encire execution of the combare, and gaine the end thereof 3 whereas, 
neither killing him out of the way, nor taking him priſoher, withoutall righthe demandedtheprize 
of victory: tor in very truth he did not ſo much as vanquiſh him, if we may gather preſumpriong 
and conjeQurall arguments,even ont of his owh words, complaining as he doth of Jupiter,and las 
mentingto himſelfe, that he miſled of his purpoſe;intheſe words: - wa 
| O Jupiter, i» heaven above; © | 
No Godthere is againe, . 
More ſpightfall than thy ſelfe tome, 
. Nor craell; to be plaine, © 
T mad: account,and ſo gave ont 
. Of Paris in this place, | 
Reveng'd to be for all his wrongs; 
. And working my diſgrace: . 
' But now my ſwordin hand is burſt | 
My javelin lannc'd in vain © . Mok yooey 
Ti: Wah 
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* Or,Lio1, 
* Or,Terp- 
fechore, 


With force of armes, hath done no hart, 
| Nor wrought him any "ay Tone Tt 
For himſelte confeſſeth, thatit was to no purpoſe, that he pierced thorow his enemies ſj 
ard: away his armet chat tell from his head, unlefle he had wounded himtherewirh , A Fn = 


johr, 
outrig THE FOURTEENTH QUESTION, 


' Astonching the Muſes and their number, certaine points not after a vulgar and commy manner 
handled, | | 


His diſconrſe being thus finiſhed, we performed our oblations and libaments to theMuſes ; 
| andafter we hadiung an hymnto Apoto, the leader and conduRor of the Muſes, we chanted 
alſo to the ſound of an harpe, as Eratoy plaied thereupon, thoſe verſes which Hefiodus wrote con« 
cerning the generation and birth of che Muſes: when our ſong was ended, Herodes the Rhetorici- * 
anbegan his ſpeech in this wiſe : Liſtenlordings (quoth he) you that would diftraR and pluckfrom 
us Calliope: they ſay ( forſooth ) that ſhe converlerh with Kings, and nor with thoſe whocan $kill 
of unfolding ſyllogiſmes, or who propoſe difficult queſtions to ſuch as ſpeake big, and areof maoni- 
ficent ſpeech,but thoſe rather who do and effe& great matters, the works I meane which concerne 
Orators, Politicians, and Stateſmen : and as for Clio, of all the Muſes, ſhe admitteth and avowerh 
the encomiaſticallorations,wherein are contained the praiſes of other artizans ; for that in old time 
our anceſtors called praiſes, Clea: and Polymneiaentertaineth hiſtory 3 which is nothingelſeburthe 
memoriall or remembrance of many antiquities : and it 1s reported,that in ſome places, and namely, 
in * Chios, they name all the Muſes wyeias, that 1s toſay, memories: as for me, I challengealſo tomy 
ſelfe ſome part of * Euterpe, if it beas Chryſippusſaith, rhat ſhe it 18, who hath allotred unto her 
che vift toentertaine meetings and conferences, with pleaſure, deleCtation, and grace: foranOrator 
s no leſſe affable infamiliar converſation, than eloquent m pleading cauſes at the bar, or in opmning © 
ard delivering his mind inconfulrations at the Councill table; conſidering thar the art and profeſſ 
of of anOrator containeth the faculry and feate to win good will,” do defend, maintaine, and juſti» 
fie-; bur principally, and moſt of all, weimploy our greateſt skill in praiſing and diſpraikng ; which 
F wecan order atrificially and with dexterity, we are ableto bring about and effe&no ſmall matters 
and contrariwiſe, if 'we do unskilfully, and withour art, we faile of the marke which we ſhootat 
for this commendablecirle, Fw 

9 2 O Gotpthis mani how acceptable 
By FE he to all: and venerable) Gt | 
avreeth in my judgement to Orators, ratherthan to any other perſons, who have the skilltoſpeake 
well and to perſwade: a gift moſt requiſite, fir, and beſeeming thoſe that are toconverle with men, 
Then Ammo7ins : It were not well done of us{quoth he) O Herodes, it we ſhonldbe offended and 
angry with you, although you ſeem to comprehend all the Muſes together in-yourhand: forthar 
among friends all things are common: and therefore it is, that J»pirer hath begotten many Muſes, 
thatevery man might draw abundance from them ofall good things, and makenofpare: for wehave 
not all of us need of the skill in hunting, of militaty ſcience, : of the arc of navigation, nor ofthe 
mechanicall handicrafts of Artizans 3 but we all and in need of learning anderudition, 

= As many 46 onfruits do feed, 

© 4-2 Whichfor onr #{ethe carth-doth breed, Ts rr oi ies 
And hereiporrit-is;that Jupiter hath procreated one Minerva, one Diana, and one7/ulran; but ma* 
ny Muſes : now that there ſhould be nine of them in number juit, and neither more nor fewer, you 
will be ſo good ( will you not) asto yeeld ns a reaſon? for. I ſuppoſe youare well ſtudied in this 
point, being as you are, ſo well affeted unto:them, and ſo much adorned by their graces, And 
what great learning ( quoth Herodcs againe ) ſhould there be in that ? For every man hath in his 
mouth the number of nine, and there is not a woman bur ſivgeth thereof, andis able to ſay, that as 
wWisthefirlt ſquare atifins fromthe firſt oddennmber,ſo'ir is unevenly odde it ſelfe;as being divided 
i8f6thice oddetiumbers equal oneta the other; Now ſurely { quoth' Amine; and therewith 
(ited!) thisis'manfully done of. you, - and ftom]yremembred: ' but why do you nor adde thereto, 
rs much niore,” for a corollary and over-meaſure;- char itis a. number compoſed of the two firtt 
etibes; conlidering:thar ir is made of an unity-and/an oftonary: and afrer anocher manner likewiſe 
of compoſition, it ttandeth of twotriangled numbers, to wit.a ſenary, and a rernary,whereo, 
the oneand the other is a perfe& number : but what 3s the reaſon, that this novenary or number of _ 
nine,agrcerh better unro the Muſes than to any other gods or goddeſſes; fornine Muſes we have,but 
not nine Cereſes.nornine Minervaes, nor yet nine Dianas? you ate not (Lttow )per' waded that the 
cauſe hereof is, becanſe the name of their mother Mynuzouiy, containeth juſt ſo many letters ? He- 
rodes laughed heartily hereat; and after ſome time of pauſe 'and filence, Ammminslolliciced us 
to take the matter in hand, and ſearch the cauſe thereof,” + With: thar my brother beg2P> an 
ſaid: Our ancients in old time knew of no:more than three Muſes 3 brit to prove fo much by 
way ofdemonſtration, before this company, wherethere be ſorhany wiſe men and learned cn, 
were a meere un.ivill and ruſticall part, Javonting of vanity and: oftentation; but aſſure you, tne 
reaſon of this number was not (asſome affirme} the chree kinds of mulick or melody, 19. 
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* Diatonique, * Chromarique, and * Harmonique 3 nor by occaſion ofthe three rearmes or bounds *Plin-ong 
which make the intervals in an oRaye or eight of mulick harmonicall, to wit, Nere, Meſe, and 7y- + hah 
pate, that isco ſay, the Treble, the Meane, and the Baſe: and yet verily, the Delphiang ſo called the * Fullof de- 
Muſes ; wherein they did amiſſe, in my judgement.coreftraine that generallname of thera all ro one 9%: 
ſcience, or rather to one part of a ſcience, to wit, the harmony of muſick : butour ancients ned Voices. 
knowing well;chat all arts and ſciences whichare practiſed and performed by reaſon and ſpeech,are | M*5%ios 
reduced to three principall kinds, Philoſophical, Rheroricall, and Mathematicall ) reputedthem to much fob. 
be thegifts and beneficiall graces of three deities or divine powers, which they called Mules: how- I 
beit; atterwards,andabout rhe time wherein Hehodus lived, when the faculties of theſe generall ſci- : 
ences were better revealed and diſcovered, they perceived that each of them had threedifferences ; 
and ſo they ſubdivided them into three ſubaiternalltorts ; namely, the Mathematicks,into Arithme- 
tick-Mukick,and Geometry ; Philolophy,into Logick,Ethick or Morall and Phylick or Naturall ; as 
for Rhetorick,it had at the beginning forthe firlt part, DemonArative,which was imployed in praiſes; 
for the ſecond, Deliberative, occupied in conlultations ; and for thethird, Judiciall, uled in pleas 
and judgements: ofall which faculties they thought there was not ſo much as one, that was inven- 
red, or could be learned without ſome gods or Mules, that is 6o ſay, without the condu& and fa- 
your of ſome ſuperiour puiſlance: and therefore they did not deviſe and make ſo many Mules, but ac- 
knowledged and found thatſo many there were: likeas therefore, the number of nine is divided 
into three ternaries, and every one of them ſubdivided into as many unites ; even ſo the re&itude 
of reaſon in the preceilent knowledge of the truth, is one puiſſance, and the ſame common : but each 
of thelethree kinds is ſubdivided inco three other ; and every of them hath their ſeverall Muſe, for 
to diſpoſe and adorne particularly one of thele faculties : for Idonot thinke, that in his divifion 
Poetsand Aftrologerscan of right complaine of us for leaving our their ſciences; knowing(as they 
do) as well as we can tell them, that Atirology is contribured unto Geometry, and Poetry to Mu- 
fick, Upon this ſpeech Tryphox the Phyucian brake our into theſe words: But what meane you 
(I pray you) and how hath ourpoore art offended you, that it is excluded thus out of the tem- 
ple andiociety of the Muſes? Then Diony/zs of Melitys, added moreover, and ſaid, Nay, you 
have provoked many of us beſides, to complaine upon our diſcontentment in the ſame behalte : 
for we that are gardeners and husbandmen imployed in agriculture, challenge a right and pro- 
perty in Lady Thalia, afcribing unto her the care and charge of plants and ſeeds, that they may 
come up, grow, flower, increaſe, and be preſerved, But herein ( quoth I Jyou dothe man manifeſt 
wrong; for you have Ceres for your patroneſle, ſurnamed «yvs:S 52a, for giving usſomany gitts 3 to 
ny fruits of the earth: yea,zand Bacchi may gofora patron inthis reſpect, who ( as Pindarus 
ath, 


Taking the charge of trees that grow, 
Doth cauſe them for to bud and blow : 
The verdure freſh ant beauty pure, 
Of lovely fruits he doth procure, | 
And weknow beſides,that Phyſicians have e/fſculapins for their preſident and tutelar god, who or- 
dinarily alſo uſe Apollo as he is ſurnamed, Peax,that 1s to ſay, the appealer of allpaines and maladies, 
but never as he is, Myſepetes, thats to ſay, the prince and guide of the Muſcs : True itis indeed, 
that according to Homer : | 
All mortall men of gods have need, 
That they in their aff aires may, (peed, + 
Howbeit allmen require nor the help of all gods: But I'wonder much at this, that Lamprias ſhould 
either forget or be ignorant of that common ſaying of rhe Delphians, who give out: That among 
them the Muſes beare not thename either of ſounds and notes, or offtrings ; but whereasthe whole 
world is divided into three principall parts or regions 3 whereof the firſt is of thoſe natures which 
be fixed andnoterraticall 3 the ſecond, ot ſuch as are wandering andthe third.of bodies under the 
ſpheare of the moon: theſe are every one diſtin&tly digeſted, compoſed, and ordered by harmonicall 
Ptoporrions.and each of them (as they ſay) hath a Muſe to their keeper and prefidenc,to wit,the firſt 
Or ticheſt region \Hypate; thelaſt or loweſt,Nete: and as for Meſe which is in the middle between, 
ſhe dorh both comprehend and alſo turne about morrall things, (as much as it is poſſible,confidering 
they comeaſter) with divine and immortall,yea,and earthly natures with heavenly and celeſtiall,ac- 
cording as Plato him{elfe after a covert and #niomaticall manner hath given us co underſtand, under 
the names of thethree deſtinies,calling one, Atropos; another, Lacheſis; anda third,Clotho: for as rou- 
chingrhe motions and revolutions of the eight heavenly Spheares, he hath attributed as preſidents 
untothem ſo many Syrens in number, and nor Muſes, . | | | 
hen Menephylusthe Peripatetick comming in with his ſpeech : There 1s ( quoth he ) ſome rea- 
on and probability in theDelphians ſaving; bur ſurely the opinion of 7latois abſurd. inthatun- 
tO thoſe divine and eternall revolutions of the heavens, he hath aſſiened inſtead of Muſes the Sy- 
ens Whichare Dzmons,or powers not very kind and good, nor beneficial ; either leaving outas 
edoth the Mules altogether, or elſe calling them by the names of the Deſtinies, and ſaying they 
_ daughters of Neceſfity : for ſurely Neceſlity 1s a rude thing and violent; whereas Per- 
—_ s gentle andgracious ; by the meanes of Muſes amiable, raming what it will, and in my 
, | 
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Detcfteth more the durity, 

And force of hard neceſſity, 
than doth that grace and Venus of Empedocles.That is true indeed (quoth Ammonin Yit abhorrah 
that violent and involuntary cauſe which 1s in our ſelves, enforcing us to do againſt our wils; bur 
the neceſſity which 15 among the gods is nothing intollerable, nor violent,nor hard tO be obeyed or 
perſwaded,burt to the wicked,no more than the Law of a City, that unto good men is the bel] thins 
that is.and which they cannot pervert or tranſgreſle ; nor becauſe it it impoſſible for them toro des 


we = : 
bur for that they are not willing to change the ſame, Moreover,as touching thoſe Syreneg * gf Ho. 


mer.there is no reaſon that the fable of them ſhould aftright us: for ( afteran znigmaticall and co- | 
vert ſort ) even he fenifierh very well unto vs, that the power of their ſong and muſfick is neither 
inhumaneznor pernicious or mortall ; bur ſuch as imprinterh in the ſoules which departfrom hence 
thither, as alſo to ſuch as wander in that other world after death, a vehement affeQion to divine 
and celeſtiall things, togerher with a Certaine forgetfulneſle of thoſe that be mortall and earthly,de- 
raining and enchanting them as it were with a pleaſure that they give unto them 3 inſuch ſort ag by 
reaſon of the joy which they receive from them,they follow after and turne about with them : now 
of this harmony there is a little eccho or obſcure reſonance commeth hither unto us, by the meanes 
of certaine diſcourſes, which calleth unto our ſoule, and putteth into her mind ſuch things as then 
and there are, whereof the greateſt part isencloſed and flopped up with the obſiruQtions of the fleſh, 
and paſſions that are not ſincere: howbeit,our toule, by reaſon of the generofity wherewith it is en. 
dued, doth underſtand, yea, and remember theſame, being raviſhed with ſo vehement an affection 
thereof,that the paſhon maybe compared properly unto molt ardent and furious fits of love,whiles 
ſhe (till affe&terh and deſireth co enjoy,bur 1s not able for all that to looſen and free her ſelfe from the 
body ; howbeit, I do nor accord and hold with him altogether intheſe marrers : but it ſeemethun- © - 
to me.thart Plato as he hath ſomewhat ſtrangely in this place, called the axes and poles of the world 
and heavens, by the names of ſpindles,rocks,and diſtaves, yea, and tearmed theftars, wherves: ſo, 


a £3 


' tothe Mules alſo he hath giren an extraordinary denomination of Syrens, as if they related,andex- 


pounded unto the ſoutes and ghoſts beneath,divine and celeſtialtthings: like as þſſes in Sophocles 
ſaith;that the Syrens were come t © 
| The daughters whoof Phorcis were, 
| That doth of bell the laws declare, 
As for the Muſes they be «{{1gned unto the eight heavenly ſpheares: and one hath for her portion 
the place and region next totheearth : rhoſe then which have the prefidencesand charges of the re- 
volution of thole eight ſpheares, do keep, preſerve, and maintaine the harmony and conſonance, as 
well between the wanderivg planets and fixed ſars,as alſo of themſelves one to another ; andthat 
one which hath the ſuperintendence of thar ſpace between the moone and the earch, and conyer- 
ſeth with morcall and temporall things, bringeth in and infuſerh among them, by the meanes of her 
ſpeech and {org (ſotar forth as they be capable by nature and apt to receive the ſame)theperſwafive 
faculty of the Graces, of mukicall meaſures and harmony : which fapulty is very cooperative withci- 
villpolicy and humane fociery, indulcing and appeafing that which is turbulent, extravagant and 
wandering in us. reducing itgently into the right way,from blind-paths and errours,and thereſetteth 
Ic : but according to P:ndarns, 
Whom Jupiter from heaven above 
Vouchſafecth nathis gracious love, 
Amaz'd they be and flie for feare 
When they the woice of Muſes heave, | 
Wherto when Ammonins had givenacclamation, alluding ( as his manner was ) unto the verſe of 
Xenophanes mnthis wile : 
Theſethings do carry good credence 
Ana to thetruth have reverence, 
and withall moved us every one to opine and deliver his advice: I my felfe after ſome little pauſe and _ 
filence, beganthus to ſay: That as P/ato himſelte by the etymology of names (as it were by traces ): 
thoughr to find out the properties and powers of thegods ; even ſo ler us likewiſe place in hea- 
ven and over celeſtiall things, one of the Mules, which ſeemeth of rhe heaven tobe called Lranida 
Certes, it ftandeth to great reaſon, that theſe heavenly bodies require not much variety of govern- 
ment.for that they havebur one fimple cauſe,which is,nature:but whereas there be many errors,ma- 
ny cnormities andtreſpaſſes.thither we muſt transfer thoſe eight:one for to correct one {0ſt oftaults 
and diſorders, andanotherfor ro amend and reforme another : and tor that of our lite, one paIt 15 
beſtowed in ſerious and grave affaires, and another in ſport and game ; and chroughout the whole 
coutle thereof it hath need of a moderate temperature and mujicall conſent : that whichin us 15 
grave and ſerious ſhall be ruled and conducted by Calhope, Clio, and Thalia, being ourguides 1 che 
Skill and ipeculation as tonching gods ard goddefles : asfor the other Muſes, their office and charge 
1s io ſupport and hold up that which is inclined and prone ro pleaſure, plzy. and diſport, Porro ſut- 
fer itthrovgh weaknefle andimbecillicy ro run headlong into looſenefle and bettiality but to keep 
In reric%. and hold itin good and decent order with dancing» ſinging, and playing) ſuch as hath 
their meaſures, and is tempered with harmony, reaſon, and proportion : For mine own part» CON 


fdering that Plato admitteth and ſetterh down in every one two principlesand caules Ce : 


- 
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aGions; the oneinbred and- vaturallz to wit, adefire and inclination to pleafures : the other com- 
ming from Without forth ; to wit, an opinion which covetern the beſt ; infomuch, as the one he 
callerh ſometime; Reaſon,and the other, Paſhon 3 and ſceing rhart exther of theſe againe admitteth 
dinindt differences 3 I ſee certainly, that both of them require a great government; and in very 
truth, an heavenly and divine condu&t: and firſt as touching Reaſon, one part thereof is civill and 
royall namely, that which medleth in policrke government, and matters of State: over which 
is placed,as Heſiodu ſaith, Calliope ; Clio 15 allotredfor her part principally, ro advance, collaud, 
and encourage ambition or defire of honour : Polymntia ruleth and preſereth the vertue memo: 
rative,and the deſire of knowledge and learning, which.is'in the ſoule: and hereupon it is.that the 
Sicyonians of choſe three Muſes which they honor, call one, Polymathia ; and unto Exterpe,who 
attributeth not the Skill and ſpeculation of troith in nature ; as acknowledging no delights and 
recreations more pure, beautifull, and honeſt thanit, To come now unto appetites and afte&tions, 
that which concerneth eating and drinking, Thatia 'maketh civill, ſociable and honeſt: whereas, 
otherwiſeit would be inhumane, beaſtly,and diſordered ; which is the reaſon that weſay; thoſe 
men do beadfery, whenthey mcet: togethertriendly: and merrily'to make good cheere: bur in n6 
wiſeſuchas becomedrunke, andgrow toexcefle atid riotous miidemeanours, As tor the accords 


of love and Venus ,Erato is ſhe that periormeth them with her preſence ; periwading that the a&ti- 


onthereof ſhould reſpe&t reaſon and the opportunity of time,cutting off wantonneſle;and quench 
ing the furious heat ot lalt and plealure, making it for to determine and reſt in'faithfull love and 
amity,and not to end in diflojure and laſcivious incemperance, There remaineth-yer the pleaſure of 
hearing and ſeeing. whether the ſame belong to reaſon or to paſſion ; ' or rather appertaine in com- 
mon to borh: the other two Muſes,to wit, Me!poxzene and Terpfichoreare agents over them,which 
they compoſeand order in ſuch fort; that as the one becommeth an honeſt delight, and nor an en- 
chantment of the eares 3 ſo the other contenterh the eyes as much) though ir do nor bewirch and 
corrupt the ſame, Le 


The whole Chapter following is ſo defeftive and faulty inthe Original, that we know not by any 
conjefFurall meanes to ſapply or reforme it, 


THE FIFTEENTH QUESTION. 


That in dancing there be three parts, Motions,Geſture, and Shew : what every of them is ? alſo,what 
community there 1s between the art of Poetry andthe feat of dancing. 


Fter this, there was propoſed atart or cake called Pyramw, as the prize of victory for * chil- 
{ dren, who dance belt: and for umpires and judges werechoſen Meniſſns the {choole-maſter, 
and Lamprias my brother : for before-time he had danced the warlike moriske very prettily,and was 


held in the dancing ſchooles and places of exerciſe, ro have the beſt grace in getticulation with his 


hands when he danced, above all other boies whatſoever: now when as many had danced and 
ſhewed. therein more affe&ionrthanelegancy, and more heart than art ; ſome there were of the 
company, who having choſen two more expert than the relt, and who affeCted greatly ro obſerve 
the rules of art.prayed them to dance gugey mage gogeay as one would ſay,motion after motion,or one 
bout after another, Hereupon Thr afibul:4 the ſon of {mmonins. demanded what thistearme goes; 
that is to ſay, motion, ſienitied 1n this place, which miniſtred matter, and gave occafon unto Ayz- 
moziusto diſcourſe more at large concerning the parts of dancing ; for he ſaid, That there were three 


parts thereof, namely, gog#, oxnua,and $3: For that ( quoth he) adance is compounded ofmo= 


tion:, geſtures, or countenances, like as ſongs (tanderh upon ſounds, and times, or reſts between ; 
for pauſes andftaies are the ends of motions herein 3 and verily thoſe motions, profeſſors call g£e3;; 
but the diſpoſitions and habitudes, gipere unto which the motions dorend, and wherein they reſt 
andend; namely, when in the forme and geſture of their body, they repreſent Apol or Pay, or 
ſome of theſe raging Baccha,ſoasa manar thefirſt ſight may acknowledge their part e:preſly reſem- 
bled : as for the third part, called SZ, it is nota feigned imitation, hut a lively and rrue demon- 
firation of the ſubje& matters in the dance : forlike as the Poers when they wouldplainly and bare- 


ly name Achilles, 1yſſes,the Earth, or Heaven, ule their {Oper rearmes to expreſle them, and even 


ſuch asthe vulgar know them by ; bur for the greater emphatis and repreſentation as itwere to the 
lifeof that which they meane to deliver, they uſe otherwhiles words of their own making, and bor- 
rowed Metaphors 3 as namely, when they would kgnifie the noiſe of running water, they are wont 
tOlay, they do xzxugZay, and xayautey : and for to exprefie the flight of arrows; they tell us thar 
hey flie anaiiuere eos £76u;thatis to lay: 

With hot defrre,and haſte they make, 

- Of fleſh and bloud their fell tatave, | | 
Allo toſhew adonbrfull batrell, wherein it is hard to ſay whether part ſhall have theberter hand 3 
tney come with theſe tearmes: 

ies vopivy nigana Eye, 

The fight two heads aloft inviewz 

Confronting equally did ſhew, _ b 
ani conſis Likewiſe 


— 
- 
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mach ar 
is co lay all, 
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Likewiſe toexprefſe that which they would fay,they deviſe and coine many compoſi Mg 
in their verſes at for example: Euripides ſpeaking of Perſeus: YE EET II Names 
| Then Gorgon-ſlayer mounting hie, 
In aire of )upiter did flie, 
Semblably Pindarns writing of the horſe: 
What time as he with conrage ſtout, 
* Spurleſſe» his body gave ſo ſtrong, 
Torun 4 race from bout to bout, 
Upon Alpheus banks along. : 
Yea, and Homer deſcribing a courſe at horſe-running : 
| The chariots with braſſe and tin, 
Bedight upon t he plaine, 
And drawn by ſure ſwift-footed ſeeds, 
Were ſeen to run amaine, TY | 
Even ſo it is indancing,for that which they call ue, that 13 to ſay, geſtnre, repreſenteth the forme 
and the viſage: poga, that is to ſay, the motion, expreſleth empharically ſome affeRion, aRon, or 
power of the mind ; but by the ſhews,which they call #6Z«;,properly and promptly, the very thinog 
rhemſelves ;as for example, the earth,the heaven, the aſſiſtants or ſtanders by 3 which being done 
in order, number,and meaſure, reſemble thoſe proper names which otherwhilesin Poerry are uſed, 
running roundly with the ornaments of their attributesand epithets in this manner: 5 
Themis modeſt, venerable : 
Uenusblack-eyed,amiable: 
| Oucen Juno with her gold-crown honour'd; 
Faire Dione and well favonr'd, | 


Alſo, 
FOR From Hellen came renowned Kings, 
* Gepuroon Of * laws proteftors grave, 
Too, Sir Dorus, Xanthus, &olus, 
* £2ra10« * Whojoyed in horſes brave, 


x4ewns. for otherwiſe if Poets ſhould nor thus do, their ſtile would be very baſe, and their verſes fark 
' _ navght,and withour ailgrace,as if one ſhould penthem in this ſort imply without all epithets; 
From one deſcended Hercules, 
And from another Iphytus, 
T his Ladies fire, her husband che, 
And ſou,were Kings all in their courſe: 
Her brethren alſo were the like, 
And ſo were her progenitors, 
Who liſt to know what dame ſhe was 
Greececleap:d her Olympias, 
For the like faults and erroufs are committed at dancing in the foreſajd ſhews, if they carry not 4 
probable likelihood and a grace with them, and the ſame accompanied with decency andan unaffe- 
&ed ſimplicity: in one word, we may fitly transfer the Apophthegme of $Sinonides, from painting 
unto dancing, and fay thus, That a dance 1s a mute poeſie, and poelie a ſpeaking dance; infomuch 
(quoth he) as neither painting dependeth upon poehie, nor poekie of painting, as having no need at 
all one of the other: whereas betweendancing and poetry all things are common, are participating 
one with another in every thing,and repreſenting, both of them one and the ſame thing, eſpecially in 
thoſe ſongs to dance, which they call Hyporchemata, wherein isperformed themoſt effeQuall and 
lively reſemblance of the one, by geſture, and of the other, by words and names: ſo that poems ſeem 
aptly to be compared unto the lines and pourfling ina picure, by which the formes ot viſages are 
drawn ; infomuch, as he who hath proceeded well in thoſe Hyporchemata, and is become excellent 
inthart fear, ſheweth plainly, that theſe two arts neceſſarily have need the one of the other: forhe | 
whochanteth out this ſong, 
@TNASOY I1TOY 2 EpURNUEY EyYANIG,GEC 
That 1s to ſay ; 
1 play the horſe of Theſlaly, 
Or elſe the hound of Amycly. 


following and purſuing with his foot the meaſures, and expreſſing the winding and turning ſoundof 
the voice 3 or this other ſong, 


* This place 
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think it boot» declareth chereby,that poems doin manner provoke the diſpoſition and geſture of dancing, drawing 
terozoz Withthelound of verſes, as it were with certainecords, both hands and feet,orthe whole body ra- 
prer it, ther, ſiretching out every member thereof in ſuch ſort, as when they be pronounced and chanted 

forth,” there is not oneof them that can relt inquier: by occaſion whereof, the party Who fingerh 


fuch ſongs, is not abaſhed to praiſe him(elfe no lefſe for his ſufficiency inthe art of dancing, Gas 
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his accompliſhed skill i Pocke 3 and ashe were wrapt with ſome divineinſlinR, breaketh our into 


- e8 | | 
| oo not How old foever that The, 


I can yet foot it merrily, | PN = 
And this manner of dancing to the meaſurestheycall, the Candiort dance; howbeir, now adaies 
there is noching (oil taughr,ſo badly practiſed, and ſo much depraved and corrupted as is this fear of 
dancing: and thereforethat is beallen unto it, which 1ycus the Poertearing, wrote of himſelfe ji 
theſe verſes : | 

For honour loſt among the gods, I'dread, 

| With men alone I (hall be honogred, 5 
For having aſſociated her ſelfe ro (I wort not what) rriviall and vulgar Poeſie, and being fallen from 
that which was ancient, divine,and heavenly,ſhe ruleth and beareth ſway only in fooliſh and ama-- 
zed theaters,where like a tyrannefle ſhe hath in ſubjeRtiona ſmall deale of Muſick (God wor)good 
enough to pleaſe apd content the vulgar ſort 3 but among wiſemen and divineindeed,it hath(to ſay 
atruth) loſt all honour and reputation, 
Theſe were in matiner the [aft philoſophicall diſcourſes (O Soſſizes Senecio) which were held at that 

timein good Ammworins his houle,duringthe feftivallſolemnity of the Mules. | 
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T he Opinions of Philoſophers. 
The Sunamary, 


3b wage the Preface tothe ſecond tome, containing the Miſcellanesor mixt works of Plutarch, 
he ſpakg of theſe gatherings out of naturall Philoſophy, and of the fruit that may bereaped thereont, 
by diſcerning true opinions from falſe 3 we will not hs againe here that which was delivered in that 
place 3 but propeſeonlyto the eyes of the Reader the bare titles of every Chapter thorowont theſe five books, 
whichthe Author hath joyned together, for toſhew the Opinions of the ancient Philoſophers, as tonching 
the expoſition of the principall points of naturall Philoſophy, 


Chapters of the firſt Book, 


15. Of Colours, | 

16, Ofthe ſeftion of bodies; "8F:—5 
17, Of Mixture and Temperature; 

8, Of Voidneſſe, 


L, V Hat i Nature, 

oy) What d:ff erence there 
ciple,and an element, 

}, As touching Principles, what they be, 


is between aprin- 


4, Hew the world was compoſed, * © 19. Of Place: Toros, 
Fe Whether All be One, 2O, Of Spare, ag, 


6, How it commeth that men have a notion of God, 

7. hat is God. &. ; 

8... Of beaventy intelligences, or. powers called D&e 
mons, and of Demi,gods, 

9, Of the firſt Matter, 

10,Ofthe Forme called Idea, 


21, Of Time, «. X 

22, Cf the eſſezceof Time, 

23. Of Motion, | 

24, Of Generation and Corrtptiona 
25, Of Neceſſity, 

26, Of the eſſence of Neceſſity, 


I1 Of canſes, \ | 27, Of D:ſtiny, pet, 

#2.Of Bodies, LEh 28, Of the ſubſtance of Deſtiny, 

I 3,.Of the leaſt-indivifible bodies or Atomes; 29, Of Fortune, Cr 
| TINT | 30, Of Natare, 


14\Of Figures, 
, A Chaprtefs of theſecond Book; 
E. | ir. Of Heavenand what is the ſubſtance thereof, 


I2, The divifouof Heaven,and how many circles 


wi F the World, 3% % 
CNFOf the figure of the Worlds... 


3, Whether the World be enducd with ſoule, and it is divided into, | | 
.* © Lovery-dby providence. | T3, What isthe ſubſtance of the Stars,and bow they 
A; Whether theWorldbe incorraptble, be compoſed. Ls, 
3, Wheredf the world is nouriſhed, * I4, The figure of the Stars, 
6, With what Element God began'to frame the ts. The order and ſs: aation of the Stars, 

I World, — FEY 16, T he lat: 5m or motions «the Stars, 
F. » Theorder of the Worlds F abrich. "17, Whencethe Stars b' ve their ['ohte PE IM 
8, F or what cauſethe World bendeth or copeth, 18, Of the Stars -uil-d Dioſcuri, that is to [aj 


D.'- Whether there be any woidnefſe without the 
| World, —_ C94 

TD, Which is the right ſide of the World,and which 
_ trtheleft, T6, 


þ 


Catior a-dPollus. Vt 
19. The fig nfiance of Stars: how commeth wine 
< ter ard ſwnmer, | :\ 
20,, The ſubſtance of the Sung . ON 
== 21.Thk 
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21, T he greatneſſe of the Sun, 

22, The forme of the Sun, 

23, T heſolſtices or Sun ſteeds, or the conver ſons 
of the Sun, 

24, The eclipſe of the Sun. 

25, The ſub) —y the Moon, 

26, The bigneſſe.of the, Moon; 

27, The forme of tha Moon, 


28, The illumination of the Moog, 

29, = Fact of the Moon, 

30. The face or apparence of the Moy ; p 
ſhe ſeemeth earthly, 1 the Moot 3 and why 


31. The diſtance that is between Sun and My oe 


32, Of the Year 3 and how much is th ; 
andthe revolution of each _ fear? 


Chapters of the third Book, 


c, '0/; the circle Galaxia,or the milk, way, 
2H OfComers or blaſing farsof ſtars that ſeens 
to ſhoot or fall; as alſo of the fire-lights, or 


meteors called beames. 
3, Of chunders JightningrofſPingt.of the burning 
winds,calledPreſteres, and Typhons, 


4, Of Clouds,Rain,Snow,and Haile, 

5, Of the Rainbow, 

6. Of rods:or ftrakes in the shie, 

7, Of Winds, 

8, Of Winter and Summer, 

9, Ofthe Earth: what is the ſubſtance thereof : 
and how big it #5, 


Io, id forme of - Earth, 

Ii. Thepoſiture and ſituation of the Earth, 

I3, The bndng of - roars _ 

13, The Motion of the Earth, 

14, The diviſion of the Earth, 

I5, The Zones andClimates of the Earth,hoy nas 
ny and how great they be, 

16, Of Earthquakes, 

17, Of the Sea: how it is concret 3 aud how it comes 

, F. be 94 00 . 

Io, iow cometheT iact, that is to ſay. the ebbi 

and flowing of the few A. 


19, Of the circle called Halo. 


Chapters of the fourth Book, 


1.4 NF the riſing of Nilus, 
:0 


JP Of the Soule, 

3. Whether the ſoule be corporall: and what is her 
ſubſtance, 

4, Theparts of the Soule, 

5» Which is the Miſtris or principall part of the 
Sonlezand wherein it dath conſiſt, 

6, Of the Soules motion, 

7, Of the Soules immortality, 

8. Of the Senſes and ſenſiblethings, 

9, Whether the on up and Imaginations.be true, 

10, How many Senſes there be, 

11, How ſenſe and notion is performed, as alſo how 
reaſon is ingendredaccording to diſpoſition, 

12, hat difference there is between imagination, 


imaginableanrd imagined, 

13, Of Sight,and how we > + ſee, | 

14, Ofthe reflexions or reſemblancetin Mirrqr;, 

15, Whether Darkzeſſe be wifible, 

16, Of Hearing, 

17, Of Smelling,. 

18, Of Taſting, 

19, Of thePoice, 

20, Whether the Voice be incorporall: and how 
commeth the reſonance called Eccho, | 

?2T, How it is that the ſoule hah ſenſe: andwhat is 
the principal and predominant part thereof, 

22, Of —_— | 

23, Of the Paſſions of the Body: and whether the 
Soule have a fellow-feeling with it of paint, 


Chapters of thefifth Book, 


1, Of divination or fore-hnowledge of future 
things, 


2, How dreames come, 


3. What isthe ſubſtance of naturall ſeed, | 
4, Whether naturall ſeed be a body, 
5, 


Whether females, as well as males, do yeeld n&+ 


turall ſeed, 
S, Afeer what manner Conceptions are, 
7 


*7, How males and females are ingendred, 


8, How Monſters are ingenared, 

9, What is thereaſon, that a woman accompanying 
oftentimes carnally with a man doth not con- 
ceive, 

30, How twins,both two and three at once, be occa- 
froned, | 

11, How commeththereſemblante of parents and 

2 progenitors,in children, 


3 2,What is the cauſe that infants belike to ſome 


wy other,and not to the parents, | 
13, How women prove barren, and men unable 0 
ingender, 


14, What is the reaſon that mules be barren, 
15, Whether the fruit within the wombe isto be a6* 
| . Counted a living creature or 10, 
16, How ſuch fraits be nouriſhed within the womb, 
17, What part is firſt accompliſhed in the womb. 


28, How it commeth to paſſe, that Infants borne 


at ſeven months end do live,and arelivelike, 
I9, Of the generation of living creatures3 how 
they be ingendred, and whether they be car 
= A __ | 8 ol at 
20, How many kinds there ve Ul, - 
tures 9, Yo they all have ſenſe and uſe of 
reaſon, 
21, In what time living creatures recerve forms 
within the mothers womb, | 
22, Of what elements is every generall part 19 #9 
compoſed, - | BE 
23, How commeth ſleep and death whether #t.4) 
of ſoule or body. | 
24, hen and hew a man beginueth to come und 


his perfeiFion, - 25, hes 
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ee a 
25. whether it is ſoule or body that either ſleepeth  — ſaresinliving creatures, | 
or dieth, pu 29, How the feaver is ingendred; and whether it 
26, How Plants come do grow,and whether they be be an acceſſary or ſymptome to angther diſ- 
| living crearnres. eaſe, 7 
27, Of nouriſhment and growth, 30, Of health, fickneſſe,and old are, 


28, From whence proceed appetites .luſts,and plea- 


_— 
pu—_— 


T be Firſt Book of Philoſophers Opinions. 
; | The Proem, 


Eingmindedto write of naturall Philoſophy, we thioke it neceſſary in the firſt place, and . 
before all things elſe to ſer down the whole diſputation'of Philoſophy, by way of diviſion: 
| co theend that wemayknow which isnatucall, and whar part it is ofthe whole. Now the. 

Stoicks ſay, that ſapience or wiſdome is the ſcience of all things, as well divine as humane g 
and that Philoſophy is the profeſſion andexercite of the art expedient therero, which isthe only 
ſupreame and ſoveraigne vertue ; and the ſame divided into three moſt generall vertnes 3 to wit, 
Natural,Moral,and Verba]: by reaton whereof Philotophy allo admitterh a threefold diſtribution ; 
to wit, into Nacurall,Morall, Rationall, or Verball : the Naturall part is that, when as we enquire 
and diſpute of the world and the things contained therein: Morall, is occupied in intreating ofthe 
oood andill that concerneth mans life : Rational or Verball, handleththat which perraineth un- 
to the diſcourſe of reaſon and to ſpeech, which allo is named Logick or DialeRique, that is to ſay, 
Diſpurative, But Ariſtotle and Theophraſtus, with the Peripateticks, in manner all, divide Philo- 
ſophy in this manner; namely, into Contemplative and A&tive: For neceſlary itis ( ſaythey ) that 
2 man ( to aſfaine unto perte&tion ) ſhould be a ſpe&atour of all things thar are, and an aRor 
of ſuch chings as he leemly anddecent, and ay the better beunderſtood by theſe examples: The 
queſtion is demanded, whether the Sun be a living creature, according as it ſeemeth to the ſight 
tobe, or no ? Hethar ſearcheth and enquireth into the rruth of this queſtion, is altogether there- 
in ſpeculative, for he ſeeketh no farther than the contemplation of that which is ; ſemblably, 
if the demand be made, whether the World is infinite? or if there be any thing without the pour- 
priſe of the Wor:d ? forall theſe queſtions be meere contemplative. But on theother fide moved 
Itmaybe, How a manought to live? How he ſhould governe his children? How he is to beare 
rule and office of State? And laſtly, in what manner laws are to be ordained and made? For all 
theſe are ſought into, in regard of action, and a man converſant therein, is altogether aCtive and 
pracique, 


CHAP, I. 
What is Nature ? 


Incethen, our intent and purpoſe 1s to conſider and treat of naturall Philoſophy, 7 think it need- 

fuilro ſhew firlt, what is Nature: for abſurd it were toenterpriſe adiſcourle of naturail things, 
and meane-while to be ignorant of Nature and the power thereof, Nature then (according to the 
opinion of Ariſtotl-)is the beginning of motion and reſt,in that thing wherin it is properly andprin- 
cpally,notby accident: for allthings to be ſeen (which are done neither by fortunenor by neteſſi- 
ty,and are not divine, nor have any ſuch efficient cauſe) arecalled Naturall, as having a proper and 
peculiar natvre oftheirown 3 as the Earth, Fire, Water, Aire,Plants.and living Creatures, Moreover, 
thoſe other things which we do ſee ordinarily engendered, asRaine, Haile, Lightning,Prefteres, 
Winds, and ſuch like ; for all theſe have a certaine beginning z and every one of them was not ſo for 
exer,andfromall eternity, bit did proceed from ſome originali: likewiſe living Creatures and Plants 
have a beginning of their motion ; and this firſt principle is Nature: the beginning not of motion 
only, but aloof reſt and quiet ; for whoſoever hath had a beginning of motion, the ſame alſo may 
liavean end: and for this cauſe Natureis the beginning as well of reſt as of moving, 


| CHAP. II, | 
What difference there is between a principle and an elemcat, 


A Riſtotle and Plato are of opinion, that there 1s a differen-e between a Principle and an Element; 
but Thales Miefrusthinketh they be both one: howbeir, there 1s a great difference between 
the oteand the other ; forelements be compounded ; whereas we hold, that the firft principles nei- 
therbecompounded, nor ate any compleat ſubſtance: and verily, Earth, Water, Aire, and Fire,we 
tcarme Elements ; but Principles we call other Natures in this reſpe&, that there1s nothing prece- 
Uent or before them,whereof they are ingendred; for otherwiſe,ifthey were notthe firſt, they ſhouid ——_— 
10 wikebe Principles, buc thatxather were to be ſo called, whereofthey be ingendred, Now c = 
things 
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ines there are precedent, whereof earth and water, &c, be compoſed; to wit, thefirſtma 
par all forms and ſhape ; as alſo the firſt forme ir ſelfe, which we call Entelechia; and chrdy) 
Privation, Thales therefore is irfanerrour, when he ſaith, that water was both the Elementand 
Principle or firſt beginning of all things, 


CHAP, I, - 
Of principles or firſt beginnings, what they be, 


H.iles the Milefian affirmed, that Water was the firſt principle of the whole World: ang this 

"FT a ſeemeth to have beenthe firſt auchor of Philoſophy : and of him rook the Jonique ſe&of 
Philolophers their name (for many families there were ſucceſſively of Philoſophers) who having ftu- 
died Philoſophy in e/£gypt went to Mietym,whenhe was far Rept in yeares, where he maintained . 
this poſition: Thar,as allthings were made of Water 3 ſo all things were to be reſolved againeinto 
Water, The reaſons of this conjeRure of his were theſe: firſt, becauſe naturall ſeed is theyrincyle © 
and beginning of all living creatures,and that is ofa moiſt ſubſtance 3 therefore probable iris, that a 
other things kewiſe have humidity for their principle : ſecondly, for that allſorts of plantsbenoy- 
riſhed by moiſture,which if they want they wither andfade away: thirdly, conſidering that thefite 
orthe ſun irſelfe,and the ſtars is nouriſhed and maintained by vapours procecding from the waters, 
the whole world alſo by conſequence conkifteth of the ſame: which isthe reaſon,that Homer(ſuppo- 
fing all things to be engendred of water ) ſaith thus : 

The ocean ſea.from whence each thing 

Enpgendred is,and hath beginning, 

Bur Anaximander the Milefian holdeth: that Infinityis the principle of all: for every thing pro- 
ceedeth from it,and reſolverh intoit againe: and therefore there be engendred infinite worlds, and 
thoſe vaniſh againe into that whereof they beengendred : and why is there this Infinity ? Becauſe 
(quoth he) there ſhould never faile any generation, but till have ſubſiſtence, howbeit, even he alſo 
erreth herein 3 for that he declarerh not what is this Infinity whereof he ſpeaketh,whether ithe aite, 
water, or any other body ? he faileth likewiſe in this, that he putteth down a ſubje& matter, buto- 
verthroweththeefficient caule: for this Infinity whereof he talkerh is nothing elſe bur matter; and 
matter cannot attaine to perfe&tion, nor come into aCt; unleſle there be ſome moring andefficient 
cauſe, Anaximenes the Milehan maintaineth that aire is the principle of the world ; forchat all 
things come of it,and returne unto it : Likeas ( quoth he ) ourſoule which is aire keepethusalives 
even ſo ſpirit and aire maintaine the Being of the whole world: for ſpirit and airebe two words 
fgnitying both one thing. Bur this Philoſopher is our of the way as well as the reſt, in that hethin- 
keth thar living creatures be compoſed of a ſimple ſpirit, or vniforme aire : and impoſſible it is that 
there (houid be bur one principle of all things, to wit, matter; but there ought withall co be ſup= 
poled an efficient cav.e: for it 1s not enough to be provided of filyer or gold, tor to make a veſſell or 
piece of plate, if there come not unto it the efficient cauſe, to wit, the go!d-{mith : ſemblably we are 
to ſay of brafle, wood, and all other ſorts of matter, 

Anaxagoras the Clazomenian is periwaded, and o teacheth : That the principles ofthe world, 
and all that therein is are {mall like parcels; which he tearmeth Homeomeries; for he thought it al- 
together abſurd and impoſſible, rhar any thing ſhould be made of that which is not; .or be difſol- 
ved into that which hath no being ; for howſoever we take our nouriſhment ſimple and unitorme 3 
as for example, eate bread of cornezand drinke water, yet with this nutriment are nouriſhed haires, 
veines, aiteries, fnews, bones,and other parts of the bod y; which beino ſo, Confeſſe we muſt(quoth 
he) likewiſe, that in this food which we receive are all things which have their Being 3 and that 
all things do grow and encreale of that which hath Beivg: ſo that in this nouriſhment be thoſepar- 
cels which breed blond, news, bones, and other parts of our body, which may te comprehended 
by diſcontle of reaion 3 for weare not to reduce all unto the ontward ſenſe, to ſhew andprove that 
bread and watereffedt theſe things : bur it may ſuffice, that in them theſe parts are conceived by . 


reaſon: Inaſmuch therefore as in nouriſhment there be parcels ſemblable unto that which they | 


breed intharregard he called them Homaomeries, affirming them to bethe principles of all things3 


and even ſo he would have theſe ſemblable parcels to be the matter of ail things 3 and for efficient 
cauie, heſetteth downa mind or underſtanding that ordereth and dilpoſeth all. And thusbegin- 
neth he togoto workezand reaſonethin this wiſe, All thinos ar fir were conſumed and hudled to- 
gether pcil-mell ; burrchat mind or underſtanding doth ſever. dif poſe, and ſet them inorder: 1n this 
one thing yet ke hath done well;and is to be commended, that unto the matter hehath ad joyned a 

WOTFKkman, | 
Arch.1:us an Athenian, theſon of Apollodorwe, affirmerh, that the principle of allthings wasthe 
infinite aire, together with the condenſation, and rarefaQion thereof 3 of which the one1s fire.and 
rhe other water: and rheſe Philoſophers, following by continuall ſucceſſion one npon another after 
Thalzs, made that ſeAwhichis called 1oxique, But from another head, P3thav5ras theſon of Mne- 
ſirchus, zrd 2Sam'an borne, the firſt aughor of the name of Philoſophy : heid that re principle of 
all things were Numbers,and heir ſymmetries, that isro ſay.theproportions that they have1D rhelr 
correiponden: y one unto another ; which he calleth otherwiſe Harmonies : and thoſe elements 
that becompoſed of them both, are tearmed by him Geomerticall; furthermore, he phone 
eo, : Po 
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amone Principles, Unity» and twaine indefinite 3 of which,the one tenderh and haſteneth to.an ef= 
fcient and ſpeciall cauſe, [oO WIC, 2 Mind,and the ſame is God; the other unto a paſſive and materi- 
all cauſe, namely the vitble world : Moreover, he thought that the Denarii or ten,was the abſolute 
nature and perfection of numbers 3 for thar all menzas well Greeks as Barbarians, count untill Ten, 
and when they be thither come,they returne back againe unto unity: over and beſides heſaid, That 
all che power of Ten conſitted within foure, and 1n a quaternary; the reaſoh is this: thatif aman 
beoin at one, and reckon on (till, numbring upright unto toure, he ſhall make up ten; ſurpaſle he 
once the quaternary.heis gone beyond the denarie ; as for example;one and two make three, three 
theretoariſe to (ix, put thereto foure, and you have ten : 1nſoruch as number colleted by unities 
reſterh inten 3 but the ſorce and puiſlance thereof lieth in foure, The Pythagoreans therefore wers 


wont to ſweare by the quaternary or number of foure, which rhey held robe thegreatelt oath char! 


they could takeyas appeareth by this Diltinction: 
I ſweare by this quaternity, 
That yeelas our ſoules fount aint, 
Which of natures eternity 
D:th ſeed and root cont aine, . TS 
And our ſoule (as he ſaith }doth conſiſt of the quaternary number ; for there is init underſtanding; 
ſcience,opinion,and ſen'e3 from whence proceedeth ali manner ofart and knowledge, and where- 
upon we our {elves are called realonable: as for underſtanding, it is that unity ; for that ir concei- 
verh and knowerh not bur by unity 3 as for example, There being many men, they are not every one 
in parricular ſubject to our ſentes,bur incomprehentible and infinite; mary in our underſtanding we 
conceive and comprehend this one man alone. unto whom none is like: and ſo in our cogitation, 
we confider one man only 3 but if he be contidered parcicularly apart, they are infihite : for all theſe 
enders and kinds a:e in unity 3 and therefore when the queſtion is asked of a particular man, what 
e is? we yeelda generalldern cion,and ſay, He is a reaſonable creature,aptto diſcourſe by reaſon 3 
and ſo .jkewiſe of this or that horſe,we mult anſwer, Thathe is a living creature, having a property 
toneigh, Thus you ſee how underſtanding is unity, whereby we underſtand thele things: but the 
binary or number of two is by goodright an indefinite ſcience: for all demonſtration and proofe of 
any ſcience, yea, and moreover, ail manner of ſyllogiſme or argumentation, doth colle& a concluſi- 
on which was doubtful, ot certaine premiſed propoſitions, confeſſed as true: whereby it ſheweth 
eafily another thing, whereof the comprehenſion is ſcience ; and ſoit appeareth, that ſ:ience by a 
likelihood is the binaty number:bur opinion by good reaſon may be ſaid,the texnary number by com= 
pichenfion 3 for that opinion is ofmany,and the ternary number implyeth a plucatity or multitude, 
a5 we may ſee by the Poet when he ſaith: | 
Thrice nappy men 
| | Thoſe Greeks were they, 
Ar +for this cauſe Pythagoras made no reckoning of three,whoſe ſeCt bare the namie of 7raliqne, for 
that he (not able to endure the tyrannicall dominion of Polycr::tes)departed from Samos, his native 
Country,and went to keep his ſchoole in /r:y, | 
Heraclytus and H*ppaſus the Metapontine, were of opinion.thar Fire was the principle and be-' 
onning of all: for of fire,ſay they, all things are made. «nd in {:xe they ſhall have ah end ; and when 
tis extin& andquenched, the univerſall world is in this manner ergeudredandframed: fot firſt and 
tormolt the groſſelt part thereof being condeniare anc turnii together inc; it ſeife, becommech earth, 
andafterwards, when the ſame earth is reſolved by fire, it tnrneth ro be ware: ; which when itdoth 
we 12k isconverted into aire: againe, the whole world, and all the bodies ritercin contained, 
ſhall be oneday conſumed by fue in that generall conflagration and butnitg of all: whereby he con- 
cludeth,thar fire is the beginning of all things,as that whereof all wasmade,and the endiikewile;for 
that all rhings are reſolved into it, 
 Epicarasthe Athenian, ſon of Neocles, following the Philoſophy of Democritus , fairh, That 
the principles of all things be cerraine Atomes, that isto ſay. little bodies indivif;ble, and by reaſon 
only perceptible, the ſame ſolid, ahd admirting no vacuity. not engendred, immotrall, erernall; in- 
co!ruptible, ſuch as neither canbe broken, nor receiveany forme of the parts, neyer be otherwiſe 
alrered: Theſe (quoth he) being perceptible and comprehended by reaſon, move notwithſtanding 
Inemprineſſe, and by emptineſſe; and as the ſame voidneſle is infinite, ſo the ſaid bndies allo be in 
number inknite: howbeir. theſe three qualities are incident nnto them, figure. bioneſle. and weight: 
for D-mcritas allowed then but twaine,to wit, bi gneſle, and figure, but Epicurys added nrto them 
athird, namely, poile or ponderolity , Fortheſe bodies ( quorh he ) muſt of neceſſity moveby the 
permihon of the weight 3 otherwiſe they could not "ofltbly ſtir: the figures alſo of their bodics, 
(heſaid ) were comprehenſble and not infinite ; and thele were neither hooked nor three-forked, 
ne yet ronnd in manner of a ring, tor ſuch formes are apt to breake: as for the Arcmes them(etves, 
they be impaſſbieand infrangible, having cercaine figuces,no orheriviſe perceprible. bur by reaſon 
and luch a body is called 4t99205, notin this regard, chat it i; the leaſt of all, bu for rhiar ic can- 
w__ divided, as being impaſſible, and admirring no va.uity: and therefore he that namerh an' 
-rome, ſaith as much, as infringible, impaſſible, and without vacuiry: now rharrhere is ſuch an 


novithle body called Ardos, it 1s apparent, for that there be elements erernall, bodies yoid,and at 
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Empedoclesan Agri mine.the ſon of Heton, ſaith, Therebe foure elements, Fire 
Earth 3 alſo two principal faculties or powers namely, accord, and diſcord, oramity and enmity, of 
which,the one hath puiſſance to unite, the other to diflolye: and theſe be his words: : 

Foure ſeeds and roots of allthings that you ſee, 

Now liſten firſt, and hearken what they be: 

Lord Jupiter with his ignipotence, 

And Lady Junoes vitall influence, 

Rich Pluto,axud dame Neſtis weeping ay, 

Who with her teares ou ſeed-ſourſe weets alway, 
By 7-piter he meaneth fiery heat,and ardent skie ; by 740 giving life,the aire 3 by Plato, theearth; 
by Neſtis, and this humane founaine of naturall ſeed, water, ; 

Socrates the ſon of Sophroniſcus,and Plato theſon of Ariſton, both Athenians, (forthe Opinions 
of them both,concerning the wor.d and all things therein, be the ſame J haye ſet downthree yrin- 
ciples, God, Matter, and Idea, that is to ſay, Forme : God is an univerſall Spirit or Mind: Matter is - 
the firſt and principall ſubject of generation and corruption : Idea, an incorporall ſubſtance, refling 
in the thoughts and cogitations of God; which God is rhe generall ioule andintelligence of the 


»zAire,Water,and 


world. 


Ariſtoteles of Stagira, the fon of Nichomachas, hath put down for Principles theſethree, to wit, 
a certaine forme called Entelechia,Matrer, and Privation : for elements, toure, and fora fifth Quin- 
teſcence,the heavenly body which is immurable, 

Zeno, the ſon of Mnaſeus,a Citiean born, holdeth for two principles, God, and Matter: whereof 
the one is an active and efficient caule,and the other paſſive ; and beſides, foure elements, 


CHAP, IIIL 
How the World was framed, 


His world then becamecompoſed and formed in a round figure, bending and coping afterthis 
' | manner: thoſe Atomes or indivifible bodies, having an accidentary and inconſiderate mation, 
ſtirring continually,and moſt ri&tly, happen many of them to encounter one another and meet ro- 
gether; in which regard they differ in figures and magnitudes : now when they are thus gathered 
and heaped up together in one, the greater ſort of them,and ſuch as weremoſt ponderons,ſeried al- 
together downward 3 as many of them as were ſmall, round, even, ſmooth, and {lippery, thoſe being 
beaten uponby the encounter of theſe weighty bodies, were repulſed, driven back, and forced up- 
ward ; bur when that force which drave them aloft began to faile, and gave over onceto ſend them 
up higher, not being able to fall downward againe ; for that they were empeathed, they were of 
neceſſity enforced to enter into thoſe places which were able to receivethem : to wir, ſuch as were 
round about them: unto which a mighty number of bodies being wound togetherin an heape, Yd 
by means of the repercuſſion,enterlaced one within another, they engendred and brought torth the 
heaven ; andafterwards others of the ſamenature ; yet of divers formes (as hath beenſaid before) 
beivg likewiſe driven up aloft, accompliſhedthe nature of Stars, Moreover, the multitude of thoſe 
bodies yeelding a vapour and exhalation, did beat forward and drive the aire ; which by fiirrivg and 
motion, being converted into wind,and comprifing therewith the Stars, turned them aboutwith it 
and ſo maintaine unto this day, that revolution which they have aloft, Of thole bodies then,which 
ſerled below, was made the earth 3 and of ſuch as mounred on high, the heaven, the fire, andthe 
aire: butround about the earth,by occaſion that there was much marter yer lefc,and the ſame incra(- 
fate and thickned by the forcible driving of the winds, and the breathing of the ſtars : allthat part 
thereofwhich was more ſubrile, and cf a thinner forme and conſiſtance, gathered round together, 
and engendred the element of water, which being of a liquid and flowing nature, ran downward 
co hollow places lying low,which were able to receive _ hold them : or elſe the water of it ſelfe 
where it [taied and retted made concavities and hollow places underneath, Thus you ſee after what 
manner theprincipall parts of the world were firſt engendred and made, 


CHAP, V. 
Whether All be One. 


'T He Stoick Philoſophers held opinion that the world was one, which they called ay, Thats to 
{ 8 fay, All, andtheſame of corporall ſubſtance. 

Empedocles affirmed, that the world indeed was one ; but All and the world werenot both one: 
pr world (quoth he) is bur a ſmallportion of All: and as for the reli beſide, itis but anidle and 

ull matter, 

Plato proveth his opinion, that the world'is but one, by conjeRure 3 and gueſſeth All to be one, 
by three preſumptions or probable arguments, Firit, for that otherwiſe the world were nt pertect 
and accompliſhed, ititcompriſed nor All within it ſelfe,Secondly,it ſhould norbelike unto the pat- 
terne, if it were not one and uniforme, Thirdly, it would not be incorruprtible, 1n caſe there were 


any thing without ir, Butwe are roanſwer Plato, and ſay againft him, that theworld is perfect al- 
thovgh 1t comprehend not all things: for manis perfetenough, and yetall chipgs be not oo 
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5zed in him, Moreover) there be many examples drawn from one patterne, as we may ſee in ita- 
cnes.houſes,and pictures? and how is it perfect, if anything may turne without It ? Finally, incor« 
ruptible neither 15 16NOF CanIT be,conhderingit had a beginning in a kind of Nativity, 

"Metrodorus faith, That as 1t were an abſurd and impertinent ſpeech ro lay,that 1n agreatfkield there 
orew but one Cure of corne3 10 1t were as [trange a matter, that in th1s intinity there ſhould be bur 
neworld : and that there be in number infinite, 1t appeareth by this, that there becaules infinite : 
for if the world were finite, and all the cauſes infinite whereof it is made it cannot choole bur of 
neceſſity there ſhoutd be likewiſeinfinite: tor where all the cauſes be,there mult needs the effeRsfol- 
low : now the Caules of the world be either theſe Atomes or the Elements, 


CHAP, VI. 
| From whenceit came that Men had the notion of God. 
He Stoick Philoſophers define the Eflence of God inthis wile ; namely, To be aſpiric full of in- 
relligence. and of a hery nature, having no forme; but transforming himſelte into whatſoever 
he will, and reſembling ali things, The notion and apprehent;on men had of him, firlt,by conceiving 
the beauty of thole things which are object to their eyes: for no. beautifull thing hath been made 
by chance, and at adventure, but compoſed and framed by ſome ingenions and operative Art: now 
chat/the heaven is beautifull it appeareth by the forme, colour, and bignefle thereot,by the variety 
alſo of the ſtars diſpoſed therein: moreover, the world is round in manner of aBall,which tigure 
of all other is principal ayd mott perfe&t, forit alone reſemblcrh ail the parts ; for being round it 
elfe, it hath the parts lukewiteround, For this cauſe Pltoſaid, That our mind and reaſon (the moſt 
dirine part of man ) 1s lodged and ſeared inthe head, which commeth neere untoa round figure: 
asfor the colour, it 1s faire and lovely ; for ir ttandeth upon rheazure or blew, which being more 
darkethan purple hath notivichitanding a bright and reſplendent quality ,inſuch ſort,as by the excee- 
divg (irengrh of that gutiome hew, it cutterh and pierceth thorow fo great an intervall and ipact- 
ouineſle of che aire,as ir may be evidently ſeen in ſo mighty a diſtance: 1n regard alſo of the great- 
neſle thereof it is right beauritull ; for, of all chings that be of one and the tame kind, that which 
invironeth and coutaincth the relt isever taireſt 3 as wemay ſee in a living creature, and a tree : be- 
hdes.co conſummate and accomplih the beauty of the world there be the ccoleſtiall fgnes which ap- 
peareunto our eye 3 for the oblique circle of the Zodiack isembeliſhed with twelve divers and ſun- 
dry images, 
WWhereinthe Crib is to be ſcen, 
TheLion after it, 
TheVegin, and two forked * Clees, 
The Scorpion with his bit, 
Thc Archer and the Capricorne, 
Hyonwhich horacd Goat 
T here follow with the Waterman 
Two Flihes all afloat ; 
And aft er theſe caſue in courſe 
The Ram ad ſturdy Bull, 
Bat Iſt of all, the double Twins, 
Hake up the dozen fall, 
Befidesan innumerable ſort of other configurations of ſtars, which God hath made in thelike ar- 
ches and rotundities-of the world ; whereupon Exripides wrote thus: 
The ſtarry ſplendour of the $hie, 
Which ye6voy ſome do call, 
The wondrous work of that moſt wiſe 
Creators Lord of all, 
Thusthen we apprehended hereby the notion of God; for the ſun, the moor, and other tars,after 
they have performed thecourſe of their revolutions under the earth come to riſe againe all like in 
colour,cquall in bigneſſe,and retaining alwaies till the ſame places and times: whereupon they who 
deliver untous the manner of Gods ſervice and worſhip declare the ſameunto ns after three ſorts ; 
the fir{?y naturall; rhe {econd, fabulous ; and the third, civill ; that is to fav, teſtified by the Ratures 
and ordinances of every City and State: the natural is ravght by Philoſophers ; the fabulons,by Po- 
ets 3 theavill and legall.by the Cuftomes ofeach City: bur all chis do&rine and manner of teaching 
15 divided inro ſeren(ſorts 3 the firlt confiſteth in the calefliall bodies, appearing aloft in heaven ; 
tor men had an apprehenſion of God by ſtars thatſhew above. ſeeing how they are the cauſes oforeat 
lymphony and accord, and that they keep a certaine conſtant order of day and nighr,of Winter 
and Snmrmer,of riiingand ſetting, yea, and among thoſ? living creatures and fruits which the earth 
wort orange forth: whereupon, 1t harh been thought. that heaven was the father, and earth 
boy Fey et 5 theie; for that the powring down of ſhowers and raine {eemed inſtead of naty- 
—_— ho tne carth as a mother, to conceive and bring the ſame forth, Menalio. ſeeing and 
—— ot eſtars alwaies SOTLETD that is ro ſay, holding ontheir courie, and chat they were the 
Mate did 3:wgay, that is to ſay, behold and contemplate: therefore they called the wn 
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and moone,&c, 343;,that is to ſay, gods, of the word $6y,that 1stoſay,to runand Scagerthat is ws 
ſay,to behold, Now they range the oods into a ſecond and third degree ; namely,by dividing them 
into thoſe that be profitable,and ſuch as are hurrfull, calling the good and profitable, Jupiter, Juno 
Mercury, and Ceres ; but the noiſome and hurttull, vas, that is to ſay, maligne ſpirits, eptorda;;that 
is to ſay, furies; and Ares,that 1s to lay, Mars,whom they deteſted as bad and Violent, yea,and de- 
viſed means to appeaſe and qualifie their wrath, Moreover, the fourth and fifth =o and degree, 
they attributed unto affaires, paſſions and affections 3 namely, love, Ver, luſt, or defire: and as for 
affaires.they had hopezjuſtice, good policy,andequity, Inthe ſixth place, bethoſe whom the Poets 
have fained3 for Hefodus being minded to ſer down a father for the gods begotten and engendred 

deviſed and brought in ſuch progenitors as theſe, | : 

Towit, fir Ceus and Crins, 

Hyperion,a-d Japetus, : LEN 
whereupon, all this kind is named Fabulous, Butin the ſeventh place, are thoſe who were adorned - 
with divine honours, in regard of the great benefits and good deeds done unto the commonhife of 
mankind, alrhough they were begotten and borne after the manner of men and ſuch were Heycya 
les.C aſtor, Pollux, and Bacchus ; and theſe, they ſaid, had an humane forme : for that as the moſt no. 
ble and excellent nature of all, is that of gods 3 ſo of living creatures, the moſt beaurifull is man, as a- 
dorned with ſundry vertues above the reſt, and fimplythe beſt, conſidering the conſtitution of his 
mind and ſoule: they thought it therefore meet and reaſonable,that thoſe who haddone beſt,and per. 
formed moſt noble acts, relembled that which wasthe moſt beautifull and excellenr ofall other, 


CHAP, VII, 
What 5 God, 


Ome of the Philoſophers,and namely,Diagoras of the Ile of Melos, Theodorusthe Cyrenzan,and 
Euemerus of Tegea,held reſolutely, that there wereno gods, And verily, as touching Enemerys, 
the Poet Callimachus of Cyrene, writeth covertly in Iambique verſes, after this manner : 
All in a troupexnto that Chappell go, 
Without the walls,the City not far fro 
Whereas ſometime that old vain-glor ious aſſes 
When as he kad the image caſt tu braſſe, 
Of Jupiter, pr:c:cdcd for to write 
Thoſe wicked banks, which ſhame was to indite, 
And what books were they? even t1o'e,wherein hediſcourſed that there wereno godsat all, And 
Euripides the tragzd'an Poer, alchovg': t:& durſt not diſcover and fer abroad in open tearmes the 
ſame, for feare of that high Court, and © onnAllof Areopagas, yet he fignified asmuch, in thisman- 
ner ; for he brought in S:ſ-ph»sas the prin: 1pail author of this opinion,and afterwards,favourizeth 
even that ſentence of his, himielfe ; ior thus he ſaith : 
T he time ras when tive life of man was rude, 
And as wild berſts,with reaſon not endu'd, 
Diſordinateqwhenwrong was done alway, 
As might andforce in each one bare the ſway, 
But afterwards,rheſe enormuties were l:id away, and put down, by the bringing in of Laws :hows ' 
beit,for that the Law was able to repreſſe injuries and wicked deeds, which were notorious and e- 
vidently ſeen.and yet many men notwirhitanding offended and ſinned ſecretly 3 then ſome wiſe man 
there was, who conſidered and thought with himſclfe,that needfull ic was alwais to blindfold the 
- ruth with ſome deviſed and torged lies,yea,and to pe:{wade men.,thar 
A god there i, who lwves in:mortally, 
Who heares,who ſees. ad knows all wondrouſly, 
For away(quoth he Jwith vain dreames and poeticai! fi tions, together with Callimachus,who ſaith: 
If God thou knowſt wot welt,iis power divine, 
All things can well performe,and "11:8 to fine, 
For God is not ableto effectall things: for ſay there be a God, ler him make ſnow black, fire cold, 
him tharftterh or lieth to ſtand upright. or the contrary at one inſtant : and even Plato himſelſe,that 
ſpeakerh ſo big, when he ſaith : That God created and formed the world ro his own patterne and 
Ce likenefle ſmellerh herein very ixongly of ſome old * dotards folerie: to ſpeake according to the 
Ro Poets of che old comedy: For how cou!d helook upon himſelfe (quoth he) to frame rhe world 
Tf SAIPEY according to his own fimijitude ? or how hath he made it round in manner of a globe,being him- 
ftophanes felfe lower thana man? 
ſpeakethin Anaxagoras 1s otopinion,that the firſt bodies in the beginning ſtood (till and tirred not : butthen 
Nab. the mind and underſtanding of God digetedand aranged them inorder, yea, and effected che gene- 
rations of all things in the univerſall world. 

Plato is of a Cor: rary mind.ſaying,That thoſe firſt bodies were not in repoſe but that they moved 
contuſediy and withour order : wherenpon God ( quoth he} knowing that order was much berter 
chan diſorder and confuſion, diſpoſed alltheſe things ; bur as well the one as the other have here 
faulted in common; for that they imagined and deviſed, rhat God was entangled and encumbered 
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with humane affaires 5 3 alſo thar he tramed the world in regard of man, and for the care that he 
had of him: for ſure)y ( ving (as he doth ) -:appy and 1immorrtall. accompliſhed with all ſorts of 

ood things, and wholy exemptirom al: <; liz,as being a.togethcr impioyed and given co preter and 
maintains his OWN bea.itude aizd immortality ) he intermed-eth nor inthe aftaires and occaſions 
of men 3 for ſo he ſhould be as uvhappy and miſerable asſome artizan, maton, or labouring work=- 
man, bearing heavy burden, cravelin'g and iweating about tie fabrickof the world, Againegthis 
vodof wnom they ipeake of ne ellicy excher was nor vefore the. reation of the woridzat whattime 
25 thoſe firlt bodies lay {t1]] unmowcable, or tiirred confuled!y © or elle 1 he were betore, he either 
flcpt or watched or did neither the one nor the other : bur as the ſOrmer of-thele-we may not ad- 
mit, for that God i< eternal ; 1o the later we Cannot conteſle: ter if God flept from allerernity 
and time out of mind,he was no berter than-dead : {cr what 18 eternal: Meeporber thandearh? bur 
ſurely God is not ſubject to death: fortheimmortailiry ot God-and rhi> vicinity to deathare much 
diftant aiunder and cannot ſtand both together : bur if we tay that God was awake allthat while 3 
either he was defeQtive 1n his bleſſed Rate of teiicity 3 orelie tc enjoyedthe ſamecompleat : bur, 
inthe firlt condition God 1s not happy ; for whatſoever wanteth onyht of feli-ity cannot be happy: 
and verily in the {ſecond Rate he is not berter: for it he were delective innothing belore, to what 
purpoſe buked be himlelfe in ſuch vaine enterpriſes ? moreover, if there bea God, and rhat by his 
prudent care mens attairesbe governed, how commerh ir to paſſe that wicked men proper in the 
worid,and find fortune their indulgent morher,but the good and honelt {ufter the contrary,and feele 
her to bea curit ep-dame? for King 4g272:93n0% asthe Poet faith, 

A "ines tight good ad or:Cions, 

; A knio hy witallmeſt wilonrn mus, 
was by an adnlterer and adulrerefſc {-priied and murdered treacheronſly : and Hercr/es one of his 
raceand kindred, atter he had tid and pvreed the 1ife of man from io many montters rhat troubled 
his repoſe was poloned by Deianz:ra.and 1o +; indie & meansloft his life, | 

Thales ſaith, tkat G99 1+ the !orile of the word, - - ou | 

Anaximander 1s Of: opinion, thar the ſtars be eiefhtall Pods, | 

Democricusis pert waded that G: dis 1 mid of a fiery nature, and the ſonle of the world, 

P1tha7oras aftirmerh, that of the rwo fittt printipies, Unity was God. andthe ſoveraign good 3 
which is the very natare of one,and is Linderſtandivg it felte: bur the indefinite binary, 1s the deyill 
anderili, about whi. h is the multicnde materiall,and the vitibie worid. 

Socrates and Platodo hod, that he is one an#6F a ſimple nature, begottei and borne of himſelte 
gone truly 000d: All which tearmes and atrribiftesrend unto a Mind: to that this Mind is God, 
@ forme {eparateaparr, that is toſay, neither mingled with any matter, nor entangled and joyned 

with any thing paſhble whatſoever, | NE, | 

Ariſtotle tuppoſerh, thar this ſupreame Cod is an abſtra&t forme ſerled upon the round ſpheare of 
thenhiverſall worlkd,which is an heavenly and celeftiall hody.and therefore rearmed by him the fifth 
body or qurntaeſſentia: which caleftiall body being divided into many ſpheares coherent by nature, 
bur ſeparare anddiſtin& by reaſon and nnderſtanding; he thinkerh each of theſe ſpaeares ro be akind 
of animall, compoſed of body and toule, of which twaine, the body is cceleſtiall, nioving cixculare 

ly 3 and the ſoule,reaſon.unmovable in it ſelfe. but the cauſe in effect of motion, pe 

The Stoicks reach after a more generall manner, and define God to be a working and artificial: 
fire. proceeding merhodically and in order to the generation of rhe world, which comprehendet!: 
Init ſeifeall theipe:maricall proportions and reaſons of ſeed ; according to which every thing by fa- 
tall deſtiny is produced and commeth forth : alſo to be a fpirir piercing and ſpreading throngh rhe 
whole world 3 howbeit, changing his denomination throughout the whole marter,as ir paſterh by 
tranſition from the one to rhe other: Semblably that the worldis God, the ſtats likewiſe and the 
earth.yea,andche ſupreame mind above in heaven, | 

Finally, Epicurzs conceiverh thus of the gods. that they all have the forme of man and yer be per- 
ceptible only, by reaſon and cogitationzin regard of the ſubtile parts. and fine nature of theirima- 

ginative figures: | he alſo affirmeth, that thoſe other fourenatutes in generailbeincorruprible, cs 
Wit, theatomes; vacuity, ' infinity, and reſemblances,which alſo be called ſemblable parcelsand e's- 
"ments; 50309 fie wo Bk FT 


Soar - - i. 2 > ENS 
Of Demons and demy-gods,otherwiſe named, Heroes. 


'0 ry Treatiſe of the gods; nieer it is to ad joyne a diſcourſe as ronchins the atur2 of Dzmons 
. & and Heyoes, 


Tales, Prthazoras, Plato, and the Stoicks, hold that theſe Dxmons be ſpirituall ſubſtances: and 


_ oy oule ſeparare trom their bodies 3 of which fort,there be g00d and bad: the good Here: 
*egood ſouks,andthe bad Heroes the bad ſoules3 but Epicurus admitterh noneot all this, 


) = 


*Kkk 3 ---——ORAP; 
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CHAP, IX, 
Of Matter, 


M Atter is the firſtand principall ſubje&t expoſed ro generation, corruption, and other mlitati- 
Ons, TE: N 

The Se&aries of Thales and Pythapgoras,together with the Stoicks,do ſay, that this Matteris y.. 
riable,murable;alterable,and fluxible al wholly thorow the univerſall world, = DA 

The diſciples and followers of Democritwe are of opinion, that the firſt principles beimpaſble; 
to wit, the {mall indivifible body, Aromos, Voidneſle,and Incorporall, 

Ariſtotle and Plato do hold, that Matter is corporall, withont forme, ſhape, figure, anq qualiry 
inthe own nature and property ; but when it hath received formes once it becommeth (as ir were) 
anurſe, a mold, patterne,and a mother, They who ſet down for this Matter, water, earth, fire, ot 
aire, do not ſay, that now it is withourforme 3 but that it 1s a very body : bur ſuch ag affirme, thar ' 
theſe Atomesand indivifible bodies be the ſaid Matter, make ir altogether formeleſle, 


CHAP. X, 
Of 1dea, 


| Deais a bodileſſe ſubſtance,which of it ſelfe hathno ſubfiſtence, bur giverh figure and forme un- 
to ſhapelefle matters,and becommerh the very cauſe that bringerh them into ſhe and evidence, 
Sccrates and Platoſuppoſe;that theſe 1deas be iubflances ſeparate and diftin& from matter,howhe- 
it,ſubſiſting in the thoughts and imaginations of God, that is to ſay, of Mind and Undertiandi 

Arxstotle admtteth verily theſe formes and /deas, howbeir, not ſeparate from matter, as being the 
partterns of all that which God hath made, 


The Stoicks, ſuch as were the ſcholars of Zeno, have delivered, that our thoughts and conceits - 
were the [dee, 


CHAP, XI, 
Of Canſes, 


F ar is that whereupon dependeth orfollowerh aneffe&t,or by which any thing hapnerh; 
Plato hath ſer down three kinds of Cauſes,and thoſe are diſtinguiſhed by theſe tearmes ;By 
which, Of which, andFor which ; but he taketh the mot principall ro be thar, By which ; chatis 
to ſay,the efficient cauſe, which is the mind or underſtanding, | 
Pythagoras and Ariſtotle do hold, thar the principall Cauſes be incorporall ; and as for other 
T_ either by participation or by accident, they are of a corporall ſubſtance: andſo the world 
isa body, 


But the Stoicks are of opinion,that all Cauſes are corporall,inaſmuchas they beſpirits, 


CHAP, XII, 
Of Bodies, 


Abodyis meaſurable, and hath three dimenſions, length, bredth, and depth, or thickneſſe, Or 


| thus: A Body is a maſſe that refiſteth, touching naturally of it ſelke ; or that which occupieth 
a place, | 


Plato faith, that a Body is neither heavy nor light of it ſelfe naturally, ſo lovgasir abidethin the 
own proper place ; bur being once in a ſtrange place;it hath firſt an 5; hr in and upon ita mott- 
on and impulſion,either to weight or lightnefle, 

Ariſtotle is of —_ rhatearth ſimply is moſt ponderous,and fire lighteſt : that aire and water 
be of a middle or doubrtullnaturebetween both, ſometime heavy and otherwhiles light- Wi 

The Stoickshold,that of the foure clements two be light, namely, Fire and Aire: other rwobe 
heavy 3 to wit, Water and Earth: for, light is that, which of the own nature, and notby any cot- 
pulfion or inſtigation removerh from the proper middle where ir is: heavy alſo is that which natu- 
rally tendeth to the ſaid middle; bur the middle it ſelfe,is in no wiſe heavy. 

Epicurus ſaith, that Bodies are not comprehenſible; thar the firſt Bodies be fimple 3 bur all che 
compoſitions of them have their weicht and ponderofity: alſo, that the Aromes do move, ſome 


panche right down; others,at one fide; and ſome againemount aloft, and chat by impulſion 3 
concuſſion. 


CHAP. XIIL 
| Of the ſmalleſt Bodies. 


| Dn nm is of opinion, that before the foure elements there were certaine ſmall parcels or frag- 


ments,as one would ſay, elements beforeclements ; and thoſe were of ſemblable parts, and 
ſame allcound, SY . i 


Heraclitus 
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un_——_—_—_— ll on IT . - by 
Heraclitus commeth in with (Iknow not what) petty ſcrapings or ſhavings, exceeding ſmall,and 
theſame not divihble 1nto parts, 


CHAP, XIIII, 
Of Figures, 


Agar is the ſuperficies,circumſcription,and accompliſhed lineament of a body, 
The Pythagoreans affirme,thatthe bodies of thefoure elements be of aſphzrick or round fi- 
oure 3 oplyrhe higheſt of them( to witzfire) is pyramidall,or ſharpe pointed above, : 


CHAP. XV, 
Of Coloars, 


A is the viſible quality of a body, | 
A The Pjthaporeazs called Colour,the outward ſuperficies of the body, 
Empedacles defined it to bethat which is fit and agreeable to the waies and paſſages of the ſight, 
Plato faith;it is aflame i1enr from bodies. having certaine parcels proportionable to the eye-ſight, 
Zeno the Stoick holdeth, that Colours be the firſt fgvrarions of any matter, 
The followers of Pythagoras afhirme the'c to be the kinds of Colours, White, Black, Red, and 
Yellow ; and that the diverſity ot Colours ariſerh rro:n 2 certaine mixture of Elements : bur in li- 


vingcreatures;the ſame proceedeth from the variery of their * piaces and ſundry aires, * ToTany 
| | ſome read 
: WRAP. AS TgoTayy 
Concerneng the Seition of Bodies, fo bete 
f :— oa of Thaler and Pythagoras ate of opinion, that bodies be paſſible and divicible infi- and condi- 
{ Þ nicely, tions 


Demorritas and Epicurus hold,that this ſe&ion Raierh either ar the Atomes indiviſible, or at thoſe 
{mall bodies which haveno parts, neither doth this divifion (fay they) paſſe infinitely, ..... . . . -- 
 Ariſtatle ſaith,that divided they be in i»finitum,porencially, bur actually not, 


CHAP. XVII, 
Of Mixture and Temperature, 


FT He ancient Philoſophers affirme, that this mxiture of Elements is by way of alteration: but 
4 Anaxagoras and Democritus ſay, it is done by appoſition, 
+ Empedecles Compoleth the elements of ſmaller maſſes, which he ſuppoſeth to be the leaſt bodies, 
and 2s a man would ſay, the Elements of Elements, 
Plato would have rhe three bodies ( for he deigneth not them, either to be called, or to be,Ele- 
mencs) to be convertible one into the other,to wit, water, aire, and fire : but as for the earthyit can- 
pot be turned into any one of them, | 


CHAP, XVIII. 
| Of Voidneſſe or Vacuity, 


T% naturall Philoſophers of Thales his ſchoole, all untill you comennto Plato, havegenerlly 
{ £ difavowed and reproved this Vacuity: As for Empedocles thus he writeth: 

Ir all the world ſo ſpacious, 

Nought is void or ſuperfluous. | Io, 
_ Teycippus, Democritus, Demetrius, Metrodorus,and Epicurus, hold, that the Atomes beinfinite in 
multitude,and Voidneſſe infinite in magnitude, : 

The Sro:cks affirmes that within the world there is no Voidneſſe,but withour there is infinity. 

© Arifol:is of opinion;that without the world there is no ſuch Voidneſle, as that the heaven by 
themeanes thereot may draw breath, for thar it is of the nature of fire, 


CHAP. XIX, 
: ; Of Place, 


P=- fairh.chat Place is that which is ſuſceptible of foxrmes, one after another, which is by way 
of Merayi--x or tranſlation to expreſſe the firlt matter,as a nurſe receiving and embracing all. 

; rh tm \ak2th Place to be the extreame ſuperficies of the continent, conjunR, and contiguous 
_ wthe content, 


CHAP, 


/ 
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CHAP, XX. 
> Of Roome'or Space, 
T He Stoicks,and Epicurus do hold,that there is a difference between Voidneſſe,Place, a 


nd Room: 
for Voidneſſe (ſay they) is theſolitude or vacuity ofa body : Place, that which is fully —_— 


ed and taken up with a body : but Roome or Space, that which is occupied butin part ; ag we may 


ſee ina rundler or barrell of wine, 2 


CHAP, XXI, 
| Of Time, 


Y7thagoras ſaith,that Time is the ſpheare of that utmoſt heaven that compriſeth all, 
P Platothinketh it to be the moveable image of the eternity, or the intervall of the worlds 11 
tion: but Eratoſthenes affirmeth ir to be the courle of the ſun, 9 


CHAP, XXII, 
Of the Eſſence of Time, 


Lato ſaith, that the Efſence of Timeis the moving of heaven: but many of the Stoickshold it, 
co be the moving it (elfe ; and moſt of them affhirme,that Timehad no beginnins of generation, 
Plato is of opinion, that engendredir is according to our conceit and capacity, 


CHAP, XXII1I, 
Of Motion, 


P” thagoras and Plato affirme,that Motion 1s a certaine difference andalteration inmarter; 
Ariſtotle giveth our, that it is the actuall operation of that which is moveable, 

__ Democritasſaith, thatthere is bur one kind of Motion, to wit, that which tenderh obliquely, 7 
Epicurus maintaineth twaine,the one direct and plumbe;the other fide-long. 


Erophilus is of opinion, that there is one motion perceptible in reaſon, and another objettso 
ſenſe naturall, . Soo 
Heraclitus excluderh all ſtation, reſt,and repoſe ont of the world: For this (quoth he) belovgeth 


unto thedead, bur perpetuall Motion agreeth to eternall ſubſtances ; and periſhable Motiopto lub« 
ances corruprible, | 0D <0X 


of 


_ 


CHAP, XXIV, 
Of Generation and Corruption, 


Armenides, Meliſſus,avd Zeno,rejeRted whollyallGeneration and Cortuptionifor they though: 

the univerſall world to be unmoveable: but Exypedoctes and Epicurus, and all thoſe who heldthe 

world to bemadeof a maſſe and heap of ſmall bodies hndled together, bring in and admit cet- 

taine concretions and difſipations ; but in no wile Generations and Corruptions to ſpeake proper- 

ly, ſaying, that theſe comenot according to quality by way of alteration, bur according toquantity 
by colleCtion and heaping together, ans : 

«  Pythagoras, and as manyas ſuppoſe matter to be paſſible, hold;-that there is properly indeed Ge- 


neration and Corrnption: fot they ay that this is done by the alteration, mutation, and reſolution 
of the ciements, ; 


CHAP,  XXV. 
Ds | Of. Neceſſity. | | £ 
TH ard faith, thar Neceſſity is moſt potent and forcible, for it is that which mleth the whole 
wor.d, ; GE WD 7 Fi 
Pythagoras held .that the world was poſſeſſed and compaſſed with Neceſſity. 


| Parmenid:s, and Democritus were of opinion, that all chings were made by Neceſlity,and thatde- 
ſtiny, juſtice, providence. and the Creator of the world , were all one, 


CHAD, XXV1I, 
* Of the Eſſence of Neceſſity, ' 


ves Lato referreth ſome events to providence;and others he attributeth ro Neceſſity, . F Fe 
HIVES, oO OO_ laith, thar the Eflence of Neceflity is a cauſe aprto make uſe of the principles 
oJoeav, | , ” 


that is 0 : Demacritus affirmerh it 12 be the reſiſtance, the * lation, motion, and percuſſion of the mar: 
ſay,cor- Ter, £ ; | 


ruption, | : Plate 
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"* Plato holdeth it to be one while matterir ſelfe, and another while the habitude of that which 
is agent to the matter, | 


CHAP. XXVII 
Of Deſtiny, 
* JEraclitus afficmeth,thar all things were done by fatall Deſtiny,and that ir and Neceſſity beboth 


one, | | 

Plato admirteth willingly this Deſtiny 1n the ſoules, lives, and ations of men ; but he inferrerh 
withall a caule proceeding from ourſelves, _ 

The Storcks likewile according with the opinion of Plato, do hold, that Neceſlity is a cauſein- 
vincible, molt violent and inforcing all things : alſo that Deſtiny is a connexion of cauſes interlaced 
and linked orderly : in which concatenation or Chaine,there is compriſed alſo that cauſe which pro« 
ceedeth from usz1n ſuch fort as ſome events are deſtined,and othersnor, 


CHAP, XXVIII, 
Of the ſubſtance of Deſtiny, 


| © alnager ſaith, that rhe ſubſtance of Deſtiny 1s the reaſon char pierceth throughout the ſubs 
Rance of the univerſall world. | 

Platoaffirmethitto be aneternall reaſon, and a perpetvall law ofthe nature of the whole world: 

Chryſppusholderh it to bea certaine puiſlance ſpurituall, which by order governerh and admini- 
Airerh all things, And againin his book of definitions he writerh thus: Deſtiny is the reaſon ofthe 
world,or rather thelaw of ali things inthe world, adminittred and governed by providence: orelſe 
the reaſon whereby things paſt, have been ; things preſent.are z and tuture things, ſhall be, 

The $r0:cks are of opinion that it 1s the chaine of cauſes, that is to ſay, an order and connexion, 
which cannotbe ſurmounted and tranigrefſed, | 

Pofidonins ſuppoſerh it to be rhe third after Jupiter 3 for that Jupiter is inthe firſt degree z Nature 
intheſecond 3 and fatall Deſtiny in the third, | 


CHAP, XXIX, 
Of Fortune, 


Latodefineth Fortune tobe ( inthings proceeding from mans counſell and eleion ) a cauſe by 
accident,and a very caiuall conleqvence, 
” Ariſtotle holdeth it to be an accidenxali cauſe in thoſe things which from ſome deliberate purpoſe 
"andimpulſion rend to a cerraine end, which cauleis not appaent, but hidden and uncertaine, And 
he purterh a difference between Fortune and raſh adventure: for thar all Fortuneinthe aftairesand 
aQons of this world is adventurous: but every adventureis not by and by Fortune 3 for that it con- 
fiſterhin things without ation: againe, Fortune is properly in actions of reaſonable creatures; 
but adventure, indifferently inc reatures.,as wellunreaſonable as reaſonable, yea,and in thoſe bodies 
which have neither life nor ſoule, | EG f | | 
Epicuras ſaith,that Fortune is a cauſe which will not Rand andaccord with perſons, times, and 
tnanners, | | Y | 
Anaxagoras and the Stoicks affirme it to be a cauſe nnknown, and hidden to humanereaſon : for 
_ har ſome things come by neceſlity.others by fatall deſtiny 3 ſome by deliberate counſell, others by 
Fortune,and iome againe by caſualicy or adventure, 


CHAP. XX X: 
Of Nature, 


Þ# pedocles holderhthat Nature is nothing; only thar there is a mixture and divulfion,or ſeparas 
tionof Elements : for in this manner writeth he in the ficſt book of his Phiſicks: 3 
This one thing more I will yet ſay, 
Of things that be humane 
And Mortall,mature none there ws, 
And deaths end i but vaine, 
A mixture and divulſion, 
Of Elemets andof all, 
Orly there i5,andthis isthat, 
Which men do Nature call, | SI | + 
_ Semblably Araxagoras ſaith, that Nature is nothing elſe bur a concretion and difipation: that is 
 tolay, generationand corruption, 


wo 
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The Second Book of Philoſophers Opinions. 
The Proem, 


7 F Aving now finiſhed the Treatiſe of Principles, Elements, and ſuch other matters linkeq and 
| 5 ona br with them ; 1Iwill turne my pen unto the diſcourſe as touching their effe&gand 
works compoſed of them,beginning firſt at chat which is moſt ſpacious and capable of all things, 


CHAP. I. 
Of the World. 


Pikes was the firſt who called the Roundle that containerh and comprehendeth allcomit, 
the World, K49pey : for the orderly digeſtion obſerved therein, 

Thalesand his diiciples held that there is but one World, 

Democritm,Epicurus,and their ſchollar Metrodorus affirme,that there be innumerable Worlds in 
- an infinite ſpace according to all dimenhons and circumſtances, 

Empedoclesſaith, that the courſe and race of the Sunis the very circumſcription of the bounds 

and limits of the World ; and that it is the very confinement thereof, 

Seleucus held the World to be infinite. | ny 
—Diogener affirmed theunjverfaliry ro be infinite: bur the World finire and dererminare: | 

The Sroicks put a difference berween univerſall and whole: for they ſay, that the univerſalroge- 
cher with voadneſle is infinite: and rhat the whole without voidneſfle 15 the World : ſo as thele 
- termes,the Wholezand the World,be not both one, 


CHAP, 1], 
Of the figure and forme of the World, 


7: He Stoicks affirme the Wogd to be round : ſome {ay it is pointed or pyramidall: others thatic 
| is faſhioned in manner of 7h eoge 3 but Epicarus holdeth, that his Worlds may beround, and 
it may be that they are apt beſides to receive other formes, 


"CHAP, IL 
Whether the World be animates or endned with a ſoule: 


! A LLotherPhiloſophers agree,that the World is animate, and governed by providence : bur De- 
mocriusEp:curns,and as many as maintaine Atomes,and withall bring in Yacuity,that it is nel- 
ther animare, nor governed by providence, but by a certaine nature void of reaſon, 

Ar:ſtotle holdeth, thar it is not animate wholly and throughout all parts ; nor ſenſitive, nor rea- 
ſonable.nor yer intellectuall or directed by providence: True it is /quorh he)thar caleftiall bodies 
be capable ot all theſe qualities, as being compaſled about with ſpheares both animate and vitall: 
whereas bodies terreſitiall and approaching neere unto the earth, are endued with none of them: 
and as for the order and decent compoſition therein, it came by accident, and nor by prepenſed rear 
ſon and countell, | | 

Eg CHAP, 1717; 

| | Whether the World be incorruptible and eternall, 


YTthagoras and Plato affirme,that the World was ingendred and made by God and of the own 

nature (being corrvprivicy {1:all periſh: for ſenſible 1t is, and cherefore corporall 3 howbelt, 1Þ 
regard of the divin. prudence, whihpreſerveth and mainraineth it, periſh it ſhallnever, 

Epicure: ſaith, that it is cotrvptible,for that it is engendred, like as a living creature Or a plant, * 
X:cnophanesholdeth the Worid to be eternall, ingenerab!e. uncreated and incorcuptible, 


Ariſtotle is of opinion,that thepart of the World under the moone is paſſible; wherein the bo- 
dies alſo adjacent to the earth be ſubje&ro corruption, 


CHAP. V. 
Whereof the World is noxriſhed, 


' A &forte faiththar if the World be nouriſhed, it is likewiſe corruptible, and will periſh ; butſo it 
1s, that it hath no need of nouriture.and (o by conſequence ir is eternal, ; 
Plato is of opinion that the world yeeldeth unto ic ſeife nouricure of that which periſheth,by way 
of mvtation, | 
Philo/a+s affirmeth, that thereis a twofold corruption 3 one while by fire falling from heaven, 
and another while by water of the moon, powred forth by the circumgyration and curnivg abour of 
_ th@ aire; the cxhalations whereof become the food of the world, CHAP 
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CHAP, VI. 
Art which Element began God the Fabrick of the World, 


He Naturaliſts do hold;that the creationof the world began at earth, as the very center there: 
of ; for that the beginning of a ſpheare or ball 1s thecenter, : 

Pythagoras aith,thatit beganat Fire,and the fifth element, — 

Empedocles (aith,that the hirit thing ſeparate apart was the skie or fifth eſſence, called ether ;the 
ſecond, Fire ; after. which, the Earth ; of which being thruſtcloſe and prefled rogetherby the vio- 
Jence of revolution ſprang Water, trom which Aire did evaporate: alſo, that heaven was made of 
that Skie or Quinteſlence 3 the Sun,ot Fire ; and of the other elements were conſtipate and felred(as 
it were) terreltriall bodies,and ſuch as be neare the earth, 

Plato is of opinion,that this vitble world was formed to the mold and patrerne of the intelleu- 
all: that of the vifible world the ſoule was firtt made ; and afterit, that which is corpulent : that of 
che fire and earth, firſt; rhat which Randeth of water and aire,ſecond, 

Pythagoras affirmed,that of the five ſolid bodies, which are alſo called Mathemaricall ; the Cube 
(that isto ſay, a ſquare body, with ixe faces) wentto themaking of the earth ; of the pointed Pyra- 
mis, was made fire 3 of Octoedra or ſolid body with eight baſes,theearth ; of Icofiedra with rwen-= 
ty fides,the water ; of Dodecaedra withtwelye fates,the ſupreameſpheare of the univerſall world : 
and him{elfehereinaliſo doth Pythagorize, | | V2 


CE DD 


CHAP, Vis. | 
\ Of the order of the Worlds Fabrick,. 


Armenides\magineth certaine coronets (as it were ) interlaced one within another, ſome of a 
rare ſubſtance,orhers of a thick,and the ſame mixed of light and darkneſle berween 3 alſo that 
the body which comtaineththem alrogether was as:firme and ſolid as a wall, 
Lencigpus and Democritus enwrapped the world round abonr with atunicle ormembrane, © 
Epicurusheld,that theextremity of ſome worlds were care z of others thick z and that ofthem, 
ſome were movable,others immovable. | 
Plato ſetteth downFire firlt ; ſecondly, the Skie ; then Aire; afterwards, Water z and laſt of all, 
Earth; but otherwhiles, he conjoyneth the Skie unto Fire, _ | 
Ariftotle rangerh in the firſt place the impaſſible Aire, which isa certaine fifth body ; and after ir, 
the Elements paſſible, to wit,Fire, Aire, Water,and the Earth laſt : of all which unto the cc:leflall 
bodies he atcributeth a circularmorion 3 and ( of the others ſituate beneath them unto the lighter 
kind,the alcent or rifing upward ; unto the weightier, deſcent or ſerling downward, | 
Empedocles is of opinion, that the places of the elements arenor alwaies ſteady and certaine, but 
that they all interchange mutually one with another, | 


CHAP, VIE " 
What is the cauſe that the World bendeth or copeth forward, 


| Den and Anaxaroras affirme, that afterthe World was made, and that living creatures were 
L Fproduced our of the Earth,the world bowed (1 wotnothow) of itſelfe, and of the own ac- 
cord, to the Southerne or Meridionall part thereof; haply by the divine providenceſo ordering all, 
that ſomeyarts of the world ſhould be habitable,others inhabirable, according tg exceſſive cold;ex- 
treame heat,and a meane temperature of both, | 

Empedacles ſaith, that by reaſon that the aire gave place ro the violence of the Sun,the twoBears 
or Poles * bended, andinclined : as for thoſe parts which were northerly, they wereelevated and 
mounted aloft ; bur the ſourherne coaſts wete depreſſed and debaſed as much ; and ſo accordingly 
the whole world, | | 


CHAP, IX, 
Whether without the world, there be any vacnity, 


Heſchooleof Pythagoras holdeth, that there is a voidneſſe without the world, towhich, and 
out of whichthe world doth draw breath: bur the Stoicks affirm, rhar into it the infinite world 
by way of conflagration is reſolved, 
Poſidonins admitterh no other infinity,than as much as is ſufficient for thediflolution thereof, 
Inthe firft book of vacuity, Ariſtotle ſaith, there is voidneſle, | 
Hato affirmerh,thatthere is no emprineſſe ar all, either without or within the world, 


| CHAP. X, 
What bethe right ſides,and which be the left, in regard of the world, 
i 


P? thazoras,Platoand Ariſtotle do take the Eaſt for the right parr,and the Welt for the lefr, | 
| Empedacles 


* Arzick &: 
Antarrick, 
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Empedeclesſaith, that the right fide bendeth toward the ſummers Tropick ; andthe left __ 
the Tropick of winter, 


CHAP AL. 
Of Heaven, andwhat ts the ſubſtance thereof. 


- A Naximenesaffirmeth the exterior circumference of heaven tobe earthy. 
Empedacles faith,that Heavens ſolid,being made of aire condenlate by fire,afterthe manner of 
chryRall 3 and that it containerh the fiery and airy nature inthe one and the other hemiipheare, 
Ariſtotle holdeth,that Heayen is compoſed ot the fifth body above fire, or elle of themixture of 


heat and cold . 


CHAP, XII, 
Of the diviſion of Heaven: and namely, into how many circles it is divided, 


Hales,and Pythagoras with his followers do ſay,thatthe ſpheare of the whole Heavenis parted 
; | into fivec:rcles, which they call certaine Zones,cinRures, or girdles ; of whichcircles, one ig 


' calledthe Ar&tick.and is alwaiesto be ſeen of us z a ſecond,the ſummer Tropick 3 a third, Equinoi- 


all ; che fourth, winter Tropick ; and the fifth, the Antartick circle : which 1s evermore unſeen : ag 
touching the oblique or crooked circle, called the Zodiack, which lieth under the other three mid- 
dle circles above named, it toucheth them all three as ic paſſeth, and every of them are cur in richt 
angles by the Meridian, which goeth from Pole to Pole, _ : 

Pythagoras was the firſt(men ſay) that obſerved the obliquity of the Zodiack : whicinyentionne- 
vertheleſle Oenopidesthe Chian,aicriberh to himſeltezas it he were the author of it, | 


CHAP, XIIL | 
that is the ſubſtance of the Stars, and how they were made and compoſed, 


Hales affirmeth them to be terceſtriall,and narhleſle fiery and ardent, 
Empedocles holdeth them ro be enflamed by that fire, which the skie containing withinic 
ſelfe,do violently ſend forth atthe firſt excretion, Anaxagoras ſaith, that the skie which environeth 
is indeed of rhe own efſence of a fiery nature 3 bur by the vilent revolution of it ſelfe ſnatcheth up 
ſtones from the earth,and ſetting them on fire they become Stars, | 

Drogencs thinketh,that Stars be of the ſubſtance of a pumiſh one, as being the breathing holes of 
the world: and againe. the ſame Philoſopher ſaith, that they be certaine blind-ſtones not apparent ; 
howbeir, falling often to the earth,are there quenched, as 1t hapnerh in a placecalled dyes 7 072d, 
that is to ſay, Goarsrivers,where there fell ſometime a ſtone-ſtar informe of fire, 

Empedocleshoideth, that the fixed Stars which wander nor, befaſtned to the chryſtall skie 3 bur 
theplan.ts are looſe and ar liberty, 

Plato giveth out;tharfor the moſt part they be of fire, andyer nevertheleſſe they participate with 
other elements in manner of glue or ſodder. 

Xenophanes 1s of opinion,that they conſiſt of clonds inflamed, which notwithſtanding arequen- 
ched every day,and afterwards againe be fired in the night in manner of coles: as for the rifing and 
ſetting of Stars,rhey be nothing elſe bur rheix catching fire and quenching, * 

Heraclides and the Pythagoreans hold, that every Star is a Sol by it ſelfe,containinganearth, an 
aire,and a skie,inan infinite celeſtiall nature; and theſe opinions go current in the verſes of Orphens, 
for they make of every Star a world, Epicarys reproveth none of all this, bur holderh Rill that old 
note of his: Ic may (o be, 


CHAP, XIIIL 
T he forme and figure of Stars. 


"TA Stoicks ſay. that the Stars be ſphearick or round likethe world. the ſun and moon, Clearthes 
| & ho deththem to be pointed and pvramidall, Anaximenesfaith,they Rick faſt in the cryſtalline 
Skie,like a number of nailes, Others imagine; that they be fiery plates, like unto flat pictures, 


CHAP. XV, 
Of the order and ſituarion of Stars. 


Xe nocrates(uppoſeth that the Stars move upononeand the ſame {vperficies: but other Stoicks af- 

firme. that there be ſome afore others in height and depth. 

Democritus rangeth thefixed Stars firſt ; nextthe Planets ; and after them, the Sun,the Moon,and 

the day-ſtar Lucifer, | 
Plato,after the ſituation of the f6xed Stars, fſetteth inthe firſt place that which 1* called Phnon, 


co wit, the Star of Sayre; inthe ſecond, Phactor, which is the Star of Jupiter 5 1 _ = = 
nrees7 
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Pyroeis, that 1s £0 ſay, fiery or ardent, and it is that of Mars; inthefourth Phoſphorus,and that is 
Venns; inthe fifth Stilbon, which is CMercary ; in the fixth, the Sun; arid lalt, in the ſeventh , the 
Moon,Of the Marhematic1ans ſome accord with Pa:o,others place-the Sun in the midit ofthem all, 

Anaximander, Hetrodorus the Chian, and Crates affirm, that the Sunis placed highelt of all, next 
ro him the Moon, and under him the fixed Stars and the Planets, | 


CHAP, XVI, 
Of the lation aud motion of the Stars, 


Naxagoras, Democritus,and Clranthes, do hold, that allStars domorefromeaſt to weſt, | 
- Alcmeon and the Mathemariciars ſay that the Planers hold an oppoſite courſe ro the fixed 
tars, and namely from the welt tothe eaſt, - : Co | x 
Anaximarder ſaith, they be carried by their ſpheres and Circles. upon which they are fafined. 
Anaximenes is of opinionzthat they roll as well toward the earth. as turn about the eand.”+;.-;., 
Plato and the Mathematicians hold, that the courſe of the Sun, of Venus, and of Mercury, is the 
ſame and-equal, 


CHAP. XVIL 


From whence the Stars have their illumination, 


fg Etrodorus thinketh, that all the fixed Stars have their light from the Sun, <9 
Heraclitas, and the Stoicks ſay that the Stars be nouriſhed by exhalations arifing from the 
earth, | EY | S. 

* Ariſtotle opineth, that the celeſtial bodies need honurture,for that they are not-corruptible bur 
eternal, | = Ts 
Platoand the Stoicks hold, that all the world and the Rars likewiſe be nouriſhed of themſelves, 


CHAP, XVIII, | 
Of the two ſtars named Dioſcuti, to wit, Caſtor 'and Pollux, . 


Exopanes doth maintain that the lights like ftars'which appear otherwhiles vpon ſhips, are thin 
and ſubtile clouds, which after a kind of morion do ſhine, | | | g's 
Metridorns ſaith, they be certain glittering ſparkles glancing and leaping our of their eys who be- 
hold them with fear and altoniſhment, 


—WGAHAP,-XIDL | © | 
Of the fegnification of Stars, and how commeth Winter and Summer, f 
Latoſaith, that the rokens and hgnifications both of Winter and Symmer, proceed from the ri- 
ſing and ſetting of Sun, Moon, and other Stars, as well fixcd as wandring, FG 
Anaximenesſaith, that none of all this is occaſioned by the Moon, but by rhe ſun only,. Exudoxus 


and Aratusaffirm them to be in common, by means of all rhe Stars: and Aratys ſheweth us mugh; 


Ih thele verſes: * | | 
porn Theſe radiant ſtars and lights ſo evident, 

As ſigns, God hath |. t in the firiament, 

Diſtis 6 ,in great fore- fig ht, throughout the year, 

Toſhew how all the ſeaſons ordered were, 


Gf, 
» ry 


CHAP. XX, 
Of the Suns ſubſtance, 


7 Navimander affirmeth, that the Circle cf the Sun is ei ghr- and twenty rimes bigger then the 
catth, aving an hollow apfis about ir, like (fot all the world) rnto a charriot wheele, and che 


fame full of fire :in one certain place whereof, there is a month, at which the fireis (een, as our of - 


the hole of a flute. or ſnch like pipe, and the ſame is che Sun. | | 
Xenophanes holderh, that there 1s a certain gathering of ſmall fires which by occaſion of moiſt ex- 
halations, meer together ; and they all (being colle&ed) makethe body of rhe Sun, or elſe (quoth 
he) is 4 cloud ſet on fire, 0 1/5 ''S 
— The Siwicks ſay, tha the {unis anenflamed body * intelleQual, ot hnmour inflamed, proceeding 
Olt ofthe Sea, | 
Plato \imavineth'it to conſiſt of much fire, | EEE ay @ en 
y Araxagoras. Demoeritus and Metrodoy::s ſuppoſe it to be a maſle of iron, or a ſtone inflamed, 
. Ariſtotle is of opinion, that it is a ſphere-our of the fifth body; . 
| Lil 
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Phil-lazs the Pythagorean, is perſwaded that it is in manner of a glaſſe, receiving the teverberati- 
on of ali the fire in che word, ard tranimitring the light thereof unto us (as it were)thorowatan. 
viſe orirainer, in ſuch ſort, as that fiery light in heaven ceſemblerh the Sun: rhentharwhich aca. 
ceedeth from ir, is in fo:m of a mirror: and thirdly, there is a ſplendour, which by Way of redn. 
on from that mirror, is ſpread upon us: andthis call we the Sun, as it were the image of ay im 

Emp-d-ies is of this mind, that there be two Suns, the one an original and primitive fire, whiz; 
5s in the other hemiſphere of the worid ; and the tame filling this hemiſphere of ours, ag being al. 
ways ſitvate full oppotite ro the reflexion of the reſplendent light thereot : as forthis that we ſee it 
is the light in thar other hemiſphere, repleniſhed with air mixed with heart, andthe ſame is occa- 
oned by refraxion from the earth, that 1s more round, entring into the Sun, which isofa Chrytal. 
line nature, and yer is trained and carried away together with the motion of that fire, But to ſpeak 
more plainly and tuccinRly in tewer words, this is as much to ſay, as the Sun is nothing elſe,buc the 
reflexion of thav light of the tire which is about theearth, _ 

Epicurus imaginerh the Sun to be a terreſtrial ſpiſſirude or thicknefle, yet ſpupgeons (as ic were) 
and hollow in manner of a pumice one, and in thoſe holes lightned by fire, 


CHAP, XXI, 
Of the Suns magnitude, 


Naximander is of opinion, that the Sup is equalin bigneſſe to the earth 3 but the Circle from 
which he hath his reſpiration, and upon which he 1s carried, is eight and twenty times biger 
then the whole earth, 
' Anaxagoras ſaid, it was by many degrees greater then all Peloponneſus, 
Heraclitus held, that it was a mans foot bro-d. : | 
' Epicaurss again affirmed. that all aboveiaid might be ; or that it was as big as it appeared to be, ar 
laftwiſe a little under or over, 


CHAP. XXII 
Of the Suns form, 


A Fapiwenrrimne pug that the Sun was flat and broad. like unto a thin plate of mettal, 
Heraclitus ſuppoſed icro be made like unto a boat, ſomewhat curbed downward & curing up: 
. The Sroicks ſuppoie it to beround, like unto the whole world and other (tars, 
Epicarasaith, that all this may be well enough, 


CHAP, XXIIIL, 
Of the Solſtices or Tropick of the Sun, 


F  ]+<-omga thinketh that the Stars are beaten back by the thick air, and the ſame making refi- 
ltance, 
- Anaxagoras ſaith, that they are occaſioned by the repulſe of the air, about the Beares or Poles, 
which the Sun himſelfe (by thrutiing and making thick) cauſeth to be more powerful, 
Empedoclesalcriberh the reaſon thereof to the ſphere, that containeth and impeacheth him from 
paſſing tarther 3 as alioto the two Trogwyck Circles: | | 
Drogenes imaginerh, that the Sun isextin& by the cold, falling oppoſite upon the head, The Sto- 
ich: affirm. thar the Sun, paſſeth thorow the tra& andipace of his food and paſture lying under him, 
which 1s the Oceanſea or the e-rth, uponthe vapours and exhalation whereof he feedeth. : 
Plato, Pythagoras and Ar ;ſt»:le hold, that thisis occaſioned by the obliquity of the Zodiack Cir- 
cle. thorow which the Sun paſſerh biaſe; as alſo by reaſon of the Tropick Circles,which environand 
guard him abour : andall this, the 1ery ſphere it ſelfe doth evidently ſhew, 


CHAP. XXIV, 
Of the Suns Ecclipſe, 


T* Hales was the firt who obſerved the Sung-ecclipſe, and ſaid, that it was occalioned b the 
Moon, which is of a terrefirial natvre, when asin her race, ſhe cometh tobe juſt and plumb 
under him 3 which may be plainly ſeen as in a mirror, by ſetting a baſon of water underneath. 
Anaximander ſaid, thatthe Sun becameecclipled, when the mourh or tunel (at which the heat 
of his fire cometh forth ) is cloſed up, | = | 
Heyaclitas is of opinion, that this hapneth, when the body of the Sun which is made like a boat, 
Is turned upſide down,ſo as the hollow part thereof is upward.and the keel downward to OV 6ghr. 
Yenophancs affirmeth, that this comerh by. extin&ion of one Sun, and the riſing of another a- 
£4iN in the eaſt : he adderh moreover, and reporteth. that there is an efclipſe of then. during q 
who month ; asalſo one entire and univerſal ecclipſe, in ſuckmanner, as the day ſeemeth r0 Ve 
night, | | 
Others aſcribe the cauſe thereof, tothe thickvelſe of clouds, which. ſuddenly and alter an hidden 
manner, overcaſt the rundle and plate of the Sun, 
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Ariſtarchus reckoneth the Sun among the fixed Stars, ſaying, that it is the earth which rollerh 
and turneth round about the Suns Circle, and according to the inclinations thereof the Suns lighe- 
ſome body cometh to be darkened by her ſhade, ; | 

Xenophanes ho!deth, that there be many Suns and Moons, according to the divers Climates, 
Tracts, SeAions, and Lones of the Ezrth : and ata certain revointion of time, the rundle of the 
Syn fallerh upon ſome Climate or Section of the Earth which is net of us inhabited: and fo march- 
ing (as it were) in ſome void place, he ſuffererh eclipſe : he alſo :flirmeri:y that the Sun goeth in- 
deed infinitly forwardfiill, burby reaſon of his huge diltance and retra& from us, ſeemerh to turn 
round abour, | 

CHAP, XXV. 
Of the Moons ſubſtance, 


Naximander ſaith, that the Moon is a Circle, xix, times bigger then the Earth, and like asthar 
of the Sun, full of fire ; thar ſhe (uftereth ecclipſe when her wheele turnerh : tor that he ſaith, 
char circle reſemblerh the wheele of a charrior, the curvature or felly whereof, is hollow and full of ' 
6re ; howbeir, there is an hole or tunnel, out of which the fire doth exhale. 
Xenephanes ſaith, chat the Moon 1s a thick, compact, and felted cloud, 
The Stoicks hold, that ſhe is mixed of fire and air, 
Plato affirmeth, that ſhe andeth more of fiery ſubſtance, | | 
Anaxagoras and Democritus do hold, that the Moon is a ſolid and firm body all fiery, containing 
in it, champion grounds, mountains and valites, 
Heraclitus is of opinion that it 1s earth overipread with miſts, 
Pythagoras alſo thinketh that the body of the Moon is of the nature of fire, 


CHAP. XXVI, 
Of the Moons magnitude. 


He Stoicks pronounce flatly that the Moon is bigger chen the earth, like as the Sun alſo. 
Parmenides aftirmeth it to be equal in brightneſs to the Sun, & that of him ſhe hath her light, 


CHAP, XXVIL 
Of the Moons form, 


He Stoicks ſay, the Moon is round asa Globe, like asthe Sun, 
T Empedocles would have it to reſemble a baſon or platter. 

Heraclits Comparerh it to a boat;and others to a round cylinder; *[rhat ſhe is ſhaped ſeven man- , , _. 
ver of ways: at her firſt birth as it were ſhe appeareth horned ortipped ; then divided or quartered; ich is 
afterwards growing ſomewhat together ; and ſoonafter full: from which time by lictle and little inſerred 
ſhe waneth by degrees 3 firſt bending ſomewhart cloſe, then quartered, and afterthar tipped and hor- berweene 
ned, until at the change ſhe appeareth nor at all :.and rhey ſay, this variety of her configurations zoe wo 
is occaſioned by the-earth ſhadowing her light more :orx lefle, according as the convexity of the marks [] 


| : ] find nci- 

earth cometh between, | - 150015 dad wy 'therin the 
| -4pa:t9 Fo ; original 
CHAP.. XXVIIL Sas 00 
= 1Nn the 

Of the Moons illumination, French/bur 

| or: 2-3 : PISS BS : in the La- 

A Naximander faith, thar ſhe hath.a light of her own, bur the {amevery rare and thin, tine only? 


Antiphon affirmeth, that ſhe ſhinerh with her own light ; and whereas ſhe is otherwhiles hid- 


en, it proceedeth from the oppokition of the Sun 5 namely, when a greater fire cometh to darken 
a lefle; a thing incident to orher (lars, 4902 5-0 


 Thales and his followers hold, that the Moon 1s lightned by the Stn, | IE. 
Heraclitus ſuppoſeth, that the caſe ofthe Sunand Moon is all one, for that both of them -being 
formedlike a Boar, and receiving moiſt exhalations,they ſeem in our fight illuminate;the Sun brigh- 
ter of the twain,for that he goeth in a more clear and pure air;and rhe Mooninthat which is more 
tronbled, which is the reaſonthat ſhe ſeemeth more dark and muddy, | 


|  CHAPAXXIX; 
TY ES | Of the Moons Ecclipſe. | 
* A Naximenes faith,that the Moonis Ecclipſed,whenthemouth or ventipg hole whereour iſſueth * ow 
Sher fire, is (topped, 4 £10 omrep $5248 | 5 ”m 
4 is of opinion, that it is when rhat face and fide of hers which is notlightned, turneth to-' 
W-Id us, $f | 


_ {i:raclitus would haveir ro be, when the convexity or ſwelling parc of the boat which ſhe doth 
reprelent, regarderi1 us dire! | : | | 


Some of the Pythagoreass doe hoid the eccliple of the Mooneto be partly areverberaion - 
| L "WEE 1wng 


= 
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lighr, and in pattan obftruQion; the one in regard of the Earth, the other of the Antipodes, who 
tread oppoſite unto us, Bur the modern writers are of opinion, that it is by occaſion of the aomen= 
tation of the Moons flame, which regularly and by order is lighrned by lictle and little, untij ir re-_ 
preſent unto usthe full tace ofthe Moon,and again goth diminiſh and wane in proportion, until the 
conjuntion, at whattime itis a.together extinct, OY 

Plato, Ariſtotle, the Stoicks, and athematiciansgdo all with one accord ſay, that the occultaions 
of the Moonevery moneth, are occahoned by reaſon that ſhe falleth in conjuntion with the Sun: 
by whoſe brightneſle ſhe becomerh dim and darkened: but the Ecclipſes of the Moen be cauſed 
when ſhe cometh withinthe ſhadow of the earth, ſituate dire&tly between both Stars , rather for 
that the Moon is altogether obſtructed therewith, 


CHAP, XXX, 
= Of the Moons apparition, and why ſhe ſeemeth to be earthly, 


He Pythagoreans affirm, that the Moon appeareth terreſtrial, for that ſhe is inhabited ronng 
about, like as the earth wherein we are, and peopled as 1t were with the greateſt living crea- 
tures, and the fair plants and thoſe creatures within her, be fifteen timesſtronger and morepui- 


* e 2 
WeY fant than thoſe with us, and the ſame yeeld forth ho excrements, and the * day there, is in that pto- 


ome read, 


Oy 
VU] d) 
that is to 


portion ſo much longer, fs ; | 
Anaxagoras aith,thar the inequality which is ſeen in the face of the Moon, proceedeth from the 


Gy, night. co-agmentation of cold and terrelirity mixed togerther,for that there 1s a certain renebroſity medled 


with the fiery naturethereof ; whereupon this itar is ſaid to be Pſeudophanes, that is to ſay, to have 


_ afalcelieht, 


The Stoicksare of opinion, that by reaſon of the diverſity of her ſubſtance, the compoſition ofher 
body is not ſubje& to corruption, | : 


CHAP, XXXI.. 
The diftance between Sun and Moon, 


| ag ge thinketh, that the Moon is twice as far off from the Sun as ſhe is from the Earth, 
The Mathematicians ſay, that the diſta:ice is eighteen times as much, 
Eratoſthenes giveth out, the Sun is from the earch 468. thouſand Stadia, ten times told: andthe 
Moon from the earth 78, thouſand Stadia, ten times multiplied, 


CHAP. XXXII, | 
Of the years; and how much the year of every Planet containeth ; the great yeer, 


4 


- hy revolution or year of Sat» comprehendeth thirty common years : Of Jupiter twelve: of 


| Mars two :. of the Sun, twelve months: thoſeof Mercury and Vexxr be all one fortheir courle 

15 equal : of the Moon thirty days: for this wecount a perfect month, to wit, from the apparition 

rothe conjunion, As for the great year; ſome ſy, it compriſeth eight years : others ninteen,and 

others again ſixty wanting one, Hera:litzes ſaith it confiſteth of 80000 ſolar years, Diogenes of 365, 

years, ſuch as Heraclitus ſpeaketh of : and others-of 7777, 
Bo Pe id 


Re on 
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Coed hore TIL Thee ans O24 The Proeme, 
Aving ſummarily, and aftera curſory manner treated inthe former books, of ccleſtial bodies, 
and reſting in the confines thereof, which is the Moon, I will addrefſe my ſelfe in this third 

book. todiſcourſe'of Metcors, .thar is to ſay, of ſuch impreſſions as be engendered in the air above 
ro'Wit, between the circie of the Moon and theſituaticn of the Earth : the which men hold gene 
= to'be inſtead of the prick ot temter inthat:compaſſe of the univerſal Globe, And hereat will 
egin, plete 5, rig | 
CHAP, 1, 
Of the milk way, or white Circle Galaxia, 
Ji Galaxiaisa cloudy or miſty circle, appearing always intheskie ; and called it is the Milk 
' (& way. of thewhite colour which it doth repreſent, Tee | | 4 
Of the Pythagoreans ſome ſay, it is the inflammation or burning ont of ſome ſtar removed, an 
falling out of his proper place, which hath. bitrirxound abour all the way as it paſſed, from thevagy 
time of Phe: hox his conflagration, WE 

: Others hold, thatin old time the race and courſe of the Sun was: that way, Some ate of ons 

on, thar ir is a ſpeculary apparition, only occaſioned by the reflexion ofthe Sun beams againſt rhe 


cope of Heaven, eyen as we obſerveir to fall out berween the rainbow and thick Glonds., Es 
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Metrodorgs affirmeth it to be cauſed by the paſſage of the ſun : for that this is the ſolar circle, 

Parmenides is of opinion that the mixrure of that which is thick, with the rare or thin, engender 
eth this milky colour, 2s : 

Anaxagoras iaith, that the ſhadow ofthe earth reſteth upon this part ofheaven, at whattime as 
che Sun being underneath the earth, doth not illuminate all throughouc, LT | 

Democritus is perſwaded, that it is therelplendent light of many ſmall ſtars, and thoſe cloſe toge- 
ther, ſhining one upon another, and io occahoned vy their jpifſirude and aſtrition, _ y 

Ariſtotle wou!d haveit to be ay inflammation ofa dry exhalation; the ſame being oreat ih quanti= 
ry and continued: and lo thereis an hairy kind of fire under the Skie, and beneath the Planets, 

Poſſidanins ſuppolerh it to be a conliftence of fire, more clear and ſnbtile than a [tar : and yet thick- 
erthen a ſplendeur or ſhining light, 


: CHAP. II, 
Of Comets, or blazing Stars: of ſtars ſeeming toſhoot and fall + as alſoof ficry beams appearing inthe air, 


' Ome of Ppthavoras Scholars affirm, that a Comer is a Star of the number of thoſe which appear 
Y nor always, bur at certain prefixed ſeaſons after ſome periodical revolutions do ariſe, | 
Others affirm it to be the refiex1on of our ſight againlt the Sun, afrer the manner of thoſe reſem- 
blances which ſhew in mirrors or looking glaſles, ls 
Anaxagoras and Democritus iay, thatitis a con:ourſe of two ſtars or more meeting with their 
lines cogernere. T7 ; SE, 
Ariſtotle is of opinion. that 1t 15a conſiftence ofa dry exhalation enflamed, 
Stratoſaith, that ir is the light of a (tar enwrapped within a thick cloud, as we ſee ic ordinarily 
in our lamps and burning lights. | | 
Heraclides of Pontas holdeth it to be a cloud heaved and elevated on high, and the ſame illnmi- 
nated by ſome high light alſo : and thelike reaſon giveth he of the bearded blazing ſtar called Pa- 
oonias. Others (like as all the br angry, affirm, that the beam, the column, and ſuch other 
meteors or impreſſions are made after the ſame manner by divers configurations of clouds in the 
ar. 
Epiginesſnppoſeth a Comet to be an elevation of ſpirit or wind mixed with ar earthly ſubſtance; 
andſer on fire, | . 7 | 
Beethus imagineth it to be an apparition of the air, ler looſe as it were, and ſpread ar large, 
Diogenes 1s pziiwaded that Comets be Stars, | ae 
Anaxagorasſaith, that the Stars which are ſaid to ſhoot, be as it were ſparkles falling from the 
elementaty fire : which is the cauſe that they are quenched and gone out ſo quickly, 
Metrodoru; ſuppoſerh, that when the Sun frikerh violently upon a cloud, the beams or raies 
thereoſdo ſparkle, and fo cauſe this ſhooting offtars as they tearm it, 
Xcnophares would bear us in hand;thar all tuch Meteors and Imprefſions as theſe be conſtitutions 
or motions of clouds enflamed, 


CHAP. 111. 
Cf thanders, lightnings, flaſhes, preſters, or fizry bl:ſts, and tempeſt uous whirlwinds 


Naximandzr ſuppoſeth, that all theſe come by wind: for whenit hapnerh that iris conceived 

andenclofed within a ghick cloud, then by reaſon of the ſubrilry.and-lighrneſle thereof, it brea- 
keth forth with violence: andthe rupture of the cloud maketh a crack ; and the divulfion or clea- 
Ving, by reaſon ofthe blackneſſe of the cloud, cauſeth a (hining light, | 

Metrodorics ſaith, whena wind chanceth to be encloſed within a cloud gathered rhick and cloſe 
together, theſaid wind by burſting of the cloud maketh a noiſe; and by theſtroak and breach it ſhi- 
neth 3 bur by the quick mction catching hear of the Sun, it ſhooteth torth lightning ; bur if the ſaid 
Iightnirg be weak, jt turneth into aPreſter or burning blaſe, | 

Araxagorasls of opinion, that when ardent hear ialleth upon cold,that 1s to ſay, when a porti- 
on of celeſtial fire lighteth upon the airy ſubAance; by the cracking noiſe thereof is cauſed thunder; 
by the cojour acain(t the blackneſle of the cloud, a flaſhing beam 3 by the plenty and greatneſfle of 
the light, that which we call lightning 3 and in caſe the fire be more grofſe and corpulent, there ari- 
agg ita whir:wind ; bur if the ſame be of aclondy nature, it engendereth a burning blaſt called 

reſter, | | 
- The Stoichs hoid thunder to be a combat, and ſmiting together of clonds : that a flaſhivg beame, 
1s a fire or inflammation proceeding from their attrition: that lightning is a more violent flaſhing, 
and Prefier, lefle forcib!e. 

4 rſfutle \vppoſeth. that all theſe Meteors come likewiſe of a dryexhalation, which being gotten 
encio ed within a moiſt clond, ſeeketh means, and ftriverh forcibly to get forth: now by attrition 
and breaking together, it cavſeth the clap of thunder ; by inflammarion of the dry ſnbFance.,a laſh- 
109 beam; but Preliers, Typhons, that 1s to ſay, burning blaſts and whiciewinds, according as the 
ſtore of matter is, more or leſſe, which the one and the other draweth to it; but if theſamebe hot- 
er, you ſhall ſee Preſter, if thicker, look for Typhon. _ oy 
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CHAP, IIIT, 
Of Clouds, Rain, Snow, and Haile, 


Naximenes ſaith thatclonds are engendered when the air is molt thickzwhich If they coagnlate 
Rill more and more, there is expreſſed from them a ſhower of rain : but in caſe this matters 
it falleth, docongeale, it turneth to be ſnow 3 bur ſay irmeer with a cold moiſt wind and be jyrpsi. 
zed therewith, it proveth halle, : 
Metrodorus fappolerh, that clouds be compoſed of awateriſh evaporation eleyared, Epicury 
+ + > of meer * vapors : alſo that as well the drops ofrain as haile ſtones, become round by the long wa 
atwh, . Do Way 
of their deſcent, 


haply ir 

ſhould bs . 
dro, CHAP, V. 
that is co Of the Rainbow, 
fay.indivi- 


ible bodies A Mono thoſe Meteors or impreſſions engendered in the aire, ſome there be which haver tre 
ſubRance indeed, as rain and haile: others again, have no more bur a bare appearance, withoy: 
any real ſubſiſtence, much like as when we are withina ſhip, we'1magine that the continent and firm 
land doth move: and among thoſe which are 1n appearance only, we mutt range the Rainhow 
Plato ſaith, that men derive the Genealogy of it from Thaxwmas, as one would lay, from wonder, 
becauſe they marvelled much to ſee it: according as Homer ſheweth in this verſe: 
Like as when mighty Jupiter the purple rainbyw bends, 
Thereby to mortal men from heaven a wondrous token ſends, 
Which either tempeſts terrible, or woful war portends, 
And hereupon it is, that ſome have made thereot a fabulous device, and given ont, that ſhe having 
a bulls head, drinketh up the rivers; Bur how is this Rainbow engendered, and how cometh it ſo 
to appear? Cerres, we lee by lines, either direct and Rraight, or crooked, or ele rebated and bro. 
ken: which though they be obſcure, and appear not evidently, yet are perceived by cogitation and 
diſcourſe of reaſon, as being bodilefle, Now by right lines we behold things, ſome in the air, and 
othersthorow tranſparent ttones and horns ; for that all theſe conſiſt of very \ubtile parts: by croo- 
ked and curbed lines, we look within the water - for our eye-fight doth bend and rurn again per- 
force, by reaſon that the matter of the water is more thick: which is the cauſe, thar weſee the ma- 
riners Oare inthe ſea afar off, as it were crooked, The third manner of ſeeing, is by refra&ion, and 
ſo we behold obje&sin mirrors; and ofthis ſortis the Rainbow: for we mult conſider and under- 
{tand, that a moiſt vapour being lifted up aloft, is converted into a cloud : and then within awhile 
by little and lirtle,, into ſmall dew drops : when as therefore, the Sun deſcendeth weſtward, it can- 
not chule, but every Rainbow muſt needs appear oppoſite unto ir in the contrary part of the 5kie : 
and when our Gght falleth upon thoſe drops, it is rebated and beaten back: and by that means there 
1s preſented unto ita Rainbow : now thoſe drops are nor cf the form and figure of a bow, butrepre- 
ſent a colour only : and verily the fir and principal hew that this bow hath, is a light and bright 
red : the ſecond, a deep vermillion or purple : the third, blew and green : Ler us conſider then, whe- 
ther theſaid red colour appear not, becautethe brightneſſe of the Sun beating upon the cloud, and 
thefincere light thereof refle&ed and driven back,maketh a ruddy or light xed hew: but thelecond 
part more obſcure, and rebating the ſaid ſplendor through thoſe dewy drops, cauſeth a purpletin-- 
&ure, which is (as it were) an abatement of red: and then as it becometh more muddy till, and 
darkning that which diſtinguiſherh the fight, ir turneth into a green : and this is a thing which 
may be proved by experience : for ifa man rake water direQly againſt the Sun beams in his mouth, 
and ſpit the ſameforward, in ſuch ſort, as thedrops receive a repercuſſion againſt che ſaid rates of 
the Sun, he ſhall find that it will make (as it were) a Rainbow, The like befallech unto chem that 
are bleer-eyed, when they look upon alampor burning light, 
Anaximenes ſappoſerh, that the Rainbow is occaſioned by the Sun ſhining full againlt a groſle, 
thick and black cloud, in ſuch ſort, as his beams benor able to pierce and Rrike thorow, by realon 
that they turn again upon it, and become condenſate, f 
Anaxagoras holdeth the Rainbow to be the refraRion or repercuſſion of the Suns round light a- 
gainſt a thick cloud, which ought always to be oppoſite full againſt him, 'in manner ofa mirror: Dy 
which reaſon, innature it is ſaid. that there appeat two Suns in the country of Port#s. : 
6c ap faith, when the Sun ſhineth thorow clouds, the cloud ſeemerh blew, but the light 
ooketh red, 


CHAP, V1, 
Of Water -galls or ſtreaks like rods, ſomewhat reſembling Rainbows 


Tr rods and oppoſite apparitions of Suns, which are ſeen otherwhiles in the the. 
pen through thetemperature of a ſubje& matter and illumination : name!y, when C on” Jin 
ſeen. not in their natural and proper colour, but by another, cauſed by a divers irradiation: and 1 


all cheſe, the like paſhons fell out both naturally, and alſoare purchaſed by accident. CHAP, 
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CHAP. VII. 
Of Wind:s, 


Naximander 1s Of opinion, that the Wind 15a fluxion of the aire ; when as the moſt ſubtile and 

"iquid parts thereof be either ſtirred, or melred and reſolved by the Snn, 

The Stoicks afficm, that every blaſt is a Aluxion of the aire, and that according to the mutation of 
regions, they change their names 3 as for example, that which bloweth from the darknefle of the 
niohe and Sun ſerting, 15 named Zephyr 3 from the Eaſt and Sun riſing, Apetiotes3 from theNorth, 
Boreas; and from the South, Libs. | 

Metrodorus ſappoſeth, thata wateriſh vapour being enchafed by the heat ofthe Sun, produceth 
and raiſeth theſe winds : and as forthoſe that be anniverſary named Erej;e, they blow, when the 
air about the North pole 1s thickened and congealed with coid, and ſo accompany the Sun. and flow 
(as it were) with him, as he retireth trom the Summer Tropick, after the Xitival Solſtice, 


CHAP, VIII, 
Of Winter and Summer, 


* Myp:decles and the Stoicks do hold, that Winter cometh when theair is predominant in thick- 
Free and is forced upward; but Summer, when the fire is in that wile predominant, and is 
dtiven downward, : | 

Thus havingdiſcourſed of the impreſſions aloft in the aire, we will treat alſo (by the way)of thoſe 
which are ſeen uponand abour the earth, 


CHAP, IX. 
Of the, Earth : the ſubſtance and magnitude thereof, 


Hyle; with his followers affirm, there is but one Earth. 
Ozcetes the Pythagorean, maintaineth twain;one here,and another oppoſite againſt it,which 

the Antipodes inhabit, | bi 

The Stoicks ſay, there is one Earth, and the ſame finite, 

Xenophanes holdeth, that beneath ir is foundedupon an infinite depth; and that compa& ir is 
of aire and fire, s 

Metrodorus 1s of opinion, . that Earthis the very ſediment and ground of the water 3 like as the 
Sun is the refidence of the air, | 


CHAP. X, 
The form of the Earth, 


Hales, the Sroicks and their ſchool affirm the Earth to:-be round, in manner ofa globe or ball. 
Araximaader reſembleth the Earth unto acolumn or pillar of one, ſuch as are icen upon the 
{uperficies thereof, | 
Anaximenes Comparerh it to a flat table; Lexcippas, unto adrum or tabour : Democritus ſaith, 
that it1s in form broad, in manner of a platter, hollow in the midſt, 


CHAP. XI, 
The ſituation of the Earth, 


diſciples of Thales maintain, thar the Earth is featedin the midſt ofthe world. 

Xenophanes affirmerh, that it was firſt founded and rooted as it wereto an infinite depth. 

Philolaxsthe Pythagorean faith, that fire is che middle, as being the hearth of the world, inthe 
ſecond place he rangerh che Earth ofthe Antipodes : and in the third, this wherein we inhabit, 
which lieth oppoſite unto that counter earth, and turneth about it - which is the reaſon (quoth he) 
that thoſe who dwell there, are nor ſeen by the inhabitants here, 

Parmenides was the firſt Philoſopher,who ſer out and limited the habitable parts of the Earth, to 
wit, thoſe which are under the tio Zones, unto the Tropicks or Solfticial circles. 


CHAP, X11. 
Of the beading of the Earth, 


27thago-as is of opinion, that the earth enclineth toward the Meridional parts, by reaſon ofthe 

. Tarity which is1n thoſe South coaſts: for that the Septentrional tracts are congealed, and irozen 
with cold, whereasthe oppoſite regions be inflamed and burnr, 

Democritys yeeldeth this reaſon; becanſe ofthe ambient air is weaker toward the South (quoth 
he)the Earth as it erowerh and encreaſeth, doth bend to thar fide: for the North parts be intem- 
Pate: whereas contratiwiſe the Souther" parts are temperate : in which regard it weigheth more 


that Way , whereas indeed ir is more plentitnl in bearing fruits, and thoſegrowing to greater aug- 
mentation, | CHAP, 
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CHAP.XII1, 
The motion of the Earth, 


Ome hold the earth to be unmoveable and quiet:but Phil;laus the Pythagorean ſairh \thaticm 
Viet round about the fire, inthe oblique circle, according as the Sun and Moon do, E 

Heraclides of Pontus, and Ecphantus the Pythagorean, would indeed have the Earth to move 
howbeit not ſrom place to place. bur rather after a turning manner like unto a wheele upontheEs. 
el tree, from Welt to Eaſt, round about her own center, ad 

Democritus ſaith,that the Earth ar firlt wandered to and fro,by reaſon as well of ſmalneſle x lohe- 
nefle: but waxing in time thick and heavy, it came to reſt unmoveable, l 


CHAP. XIIIIL, 
The diviſion of the Earth, and how many Zones it hath, 


Tthaporas ſaith, that the earth is divided into five Zones proportionably to the ſphear of the 

nniverſal heaven 3 to wit, the Artick Circle, the Tropick of Summer, the Tropick of Winter 
the XquinoGtial and the Antartick, Ot which the middlemoſt doth derermine and fer our the "e- 
ry midſt and heatt of the earth: and for that cauſe it is named Torrida Zonathat is to ſay, the burnt 
climate: but that region is habitable, as being temperate, which lieth in the mid(t between the 
ſummer and the winter Tropick, | 


- 


CHAF. AV, 
Of Earthquakese 


Hales and Democritus attribute the cauſe of Earthquakes unto warer. 
T The Stojcks thus define and ſay, Earthquake is the moiſture within the earth ſubriliated and 
reſolved into theair, and ſo breaking outperforce, | | | 

Anaximenes is of opinion, that rarity and drineſle of the earth rogetber, be the cauſes of Earth- 
quake: whereof the one is engendered by exceſſive drought, the other by gluts of rain, 

Anaxagoras holdeth, that when the airis gotten within the earth, and meeteth with the ſuper- 
ficies thereof, which it findeth cough and thick, ſo as it cannot ger forth, it ſhaketh ir inmannerof 
trembling, | | | | 

Ariſtatle allledgeth , the Axtiperiſta/;s ofthe circumſtant cold which environeth about onevety 
fide. both above and beneath: for heat endeavoureth and maketh haſte to mount aloft, as being 
by nature light, A dry exhalation, thereſore finding it ſelfe encloſed within and Aayed, firivethto 
make way through the clifts and chinks of the earth, in which buſinefſe ir cannor chuſe but by tur- 
ning to and fro up and down diſquierand ſhake the earth, 

A etrodorus 1s of mind, that no body being in the own proper and natural place can ſtir or move, 
unlefle ſome one do aQually chruſt or pull it, The earth therefore(quoth he)being ſituate in the own 
place. naturally moverh not : howſoever ſome places thereof may remove into others. 

Parmenides and Democritus reaſon inthis wiſe-for that the earth onevery fide is of cqual diſtance, 
and confinerh (till in one counterpoile, as having no cauſe wherefore it ſhonld incline more tothe 
one fide than to the other : therefore well it may ſhake onely, but nor ſtir or remove for all that, 

Anaximenes\aith,that the earth is carried up and down in the air, for that ir is broad and flat, 

_ ſay, that it floateth vpon the water, like as planks or boards,and that for this caute it mo- 
veth, | 
Plt9 affirmeth, that of all motions there be ſix ſorts of circumſtances, abore, beneath, onthe 

right hand. ontheletr, before and behind, Alſo that theearth cannot poſſibly move according tod- 
ny of theſe differences 3 for that on every fide it lieth loweſt of allthings in the werld . and by occa- 
ſion thereof reſteth unmoveabie, having no cauſe why it ſhould encline more to one part then to 
| another, bur yer ſome places of her becauſe of their rarity do jog and ſhake, 
| Epicurus keepeth his o.d cune,faying it may well be, that the earth being ſhogged, and as it were - 
| rocked and beaten by the air nnderneath, which is grofſe and of the nature of water, therefore 
move hand quaketh, As alſo, it may be (quoth he that being hollow and full of holes in the parts 
below» it is forred totremble and ſhake by the air that is gotten within the caves and concavities, 
| and thereencloſed, 


| | CHAP, XVT, 
| Of the Sea, how it was made and cometh to be bitter, 


| Naximand:raffirmeth, that the Sea is arefidue remainins of the primitive humidity; whereof 

Sct.e Sun having burnt up and conſumed a grear part,the reit behind he altered and curved from 
| | che natural kird by his excefſive ardent heat. | 
Aznaxagoratis of opinion. rhat the laid firſt humidity being diffuſed and ſpread abro2d 1n manner 


©! a po0Je or great mear, was burnt by the morion of the Sun about ir; and when the _ - 
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ance thereof was exhaled and conſumed, the reſt ſerled below, and turned into a brackiſh and bit- 
rer ſalrnefle, which is the Sea, = | Ss 

Empedscles ſaich, thatthe Seals the ſweat of the earth, enchafed by the ſup, being bathed and 
waſhed all over aloft. | Es : Ts 

Antiſton thipkerh it to be the ſweat of hear, the moiſture whereof which was within, being by 
much {eerhing and boyling ſent our, becommera ſalt ; a thing ordinary in all ſweats, | 

Mcetrodorus ſuppoleth the Sea to be that moiſiuze, which running thorow the earth, retained 
ſome part of the denſity thereof, like as thar which paſſeth through aſhes, 

The diſciples of P/aro imagine, that ſo much of the elementary water which is cangealed of the 
air by refrigeration, 1s ſweer and freſh ; bur whatſoever did evaporate by burning and inflamma- 
tion, became falt, 


_ CHAP. XVI | 
Of the Tides, to wit, the c bbing aad flowing of the ſea, what js the cauſe theref ? 


R-ſtotle and Heraclitus affirme , that it is the ſnn which doth ir; as who Rirrerh, raiſeth, and 
Ade abour with him the molt patt o: the windes, which comming to blown; on the Ocean, 
cauſe the Arlantick ſea to ſweli, and ſo make the fluxor high water; bur when the ſame are allayed 
and clean down, the ſea falleth low, and io caunſerh a reflux and ebbe or low warer, | 

Pytheas of Marleils, referreth the cane of tiowing to the full Moon, and ebbingto the Moon in 
the wane, | | 

Platoattributerh all to a certaun riling of the waters, ſaying, There is ſuch an elavation, thar 
through the mouth ofa cave carriech the E\be and Flow ro and fro, by the means whereof, the 
ſeas do riſe and flow contrarily, 

Time alledgeth the caule hereof to be the rivers,which falling from the mountains in Gazle,en- 
ter into the Atlantique ſea, which by cheir violent corruptions,dr1ving before them the water of the 
ſea, cauſeche Flow, and by their ceating and return back by times, the Ebbe, | 

Seleucus the Mathematician, who aſhrmed alſo, that tneearth moved, ſaith, that the moticn 
thereof is oppoiite and contrary to taat of the Moon : alſo that the wind being driven to and fro, 
by theſe two contrary revolutions. bloweth and beateth uponthe Atlantick Ocean, tronbleth the 
ſea alſo (and no marvel) according as it is difquieted ir ſelte. 


CHAP, XVIII, 
Of the round Circle called Halo, 


FHis Halo is made after this manner : between the body of the Moon, orany other Star, and 
our eye-kght. there gatheretk a groſle ard :nittv air. vy which air, anon our foht cometh ro be 
refle&ed and diffuſed : and afterwards the ſamc in:urreth upon the ſaid Star, according to the exte- 
rior circumference therevot and therenpon appezreth a circie round above the tar, which being 
there ſeen is called H/- tor th-r it ieemeth caar the apparent impteſſiqn is cloſe unto thar, upon 
which our foht toenlarged.as is beiore aid, doth fail, 
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; | The Prowme, 
| run through the general parts ofthe world, Iwill now paſſe unto the particulars; 


CHAPEL 
Of the r1ſing ad inundation of Nilus, 


L þ. qaberage pe that the anniverſary winds called Erefe blowing dire&ly againſt Egypt, cauſe 
the water of N:4#s to twell ; forthat the ſea being driven by theſe winds, entrech within the 
mouth of the {11d river, and hindererh ir, that ic cannor diſcharge it ſeiſe freely into the ſea, bur is 
repulied backward, 
Emthymeres of Marſeils, ſuppoſeth that this river is filled with the water of the Ocean, and the 
great lea lying witkour the continent, which he imaginerh to be ireth and ſweet, 
Anaxagor1s(aitiz, that this hapneth by the ſnow in e/Ethiopia, which melteth in ſummer, and is 
congealed and irozen in winter, | 
D-mocritus is of opinion, thar it is long of the ſnow inthe north parts, which about the &ftival 
Solftce and recnrn of the Sun, being diſſolved and dilated, breederh vapors, and of them be engen- 
red ciouds, which being driven bythe Erchian wind: into eAthiopiaand Ervp: roward the ſouth, 
Caulegrear and violent rains, wherewith both lakes, and the river alſo N+1as, be filled, 
Heraditus the Hiſtorian writeth,that-this river hath as much water from hisſourcesand ſprivgs,. 
in 


— — — 
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| LEN: 
in winter as in ſummer 3 bur to us it ſeemeth lefle in winter, becauſe the ſun being then neex unto 
te 
Egypt, Cauſeth the laid water to evaporate, 
on horus the Hiſoriographer reporteth , that all Egypt doth reſolve and runas it were wholly in- 
to ſneatin ſummer time: whereunto Arabiaand Livya doconfer, and contiiburealſo their waters, 
for thar the earth there is light and andy, | 
Eudoxss ſaith, that the Prieſts of Egypt aſſign the cauſe hereof to the great rains andthe 4,,, 4 
riſt 465, or Contraly occutle of ſeaſons 3 tor that whenit 1s ſummer with us, who inhabit withig the 
Tone toward the Summer Tropick, it is Winter with thoſe who dwell inthe _—_—_ Lone under 
the Winter Tropick» whereupon (faith he) proceedeth this great inundation of waters, breaking 


down unto the rivet Nas, 


CHAP, IT, 
Of the Soul, 


Hales was the firſt that defined theſoul to be a nature moving always, or having motion of it 


{ {| ſelf. : : 
, Pythagoras ſaith, it is a certain number moving itſelf: and chis number he taketh for ntellicence 


or underltanding, : _— | 
Plato ſuppoſerh it to be an intellefual ſubſtance moving it ſelfe, and that according to harmonj. 


cal number, Ry — 
Ar ſtoile is of opinion,that it is the firſt Extelechia or primitive a& ofa natural and orginicalbo» 
dy, having lifg potentially. » 
Dicearchusthinkerh it to be the harmony and concordance of the four elements. 
Aſclepiades the Phyſitian definethir to be an exerciſe in common ot all the lenies together, 


| CHAP, III, 
Whether the ſoule be a body, and what is the ſubſtance of its 


Ll theſe Philoſophers before rehearſed, ſuppoſe that the ſoul is incorporal, rhat of theownna- 
Ah it moveth and is a ſpiritual jnbſtance,and the aCtion of a naturai body, compoſed otmany 
organs or inſtruments, and withal having life, 

Bur the SeRaries of Anaxagoras have given our, that it is of an airy ſubRance, and averybody, 

The S#0:cks would have the ſoul to be an hot ſpirit or breath, 

Democritus holderh it to be a certain fiery compoſition of things perceptible by reaſon, andthe 
ſame having their forms ſpherical and round, and the puifſance of fire, and withal to be a body, 

Epicurusſaith, itis a mixtion or temperature of four things, to wit, of a certainfire, of (I wot 
not what) air, of an odd windy ſubſtance, and of another fourth matter,I cannot tell what to name 
It, and which co him was ſenſible, | 

Heraclitus affirmeth the ſou] of the world to be an evaporation of humors within it: as for the 
ſoul of living creatures, it proceedeth (quoth he) as well from an evaporation of humors without, 
as an exhalation within ir ſelfe, and of the ſame kind, 


CHAP, IV, 
The parts of the Sol, 


Pirie and Plato, according to a moregeneral and remote divifion, hold. that the ſoul hath 
two patts, that is toſay, the Reaſonable and the unreaſonable; but to 90 More Nneer and exactly 
Om they ſay,it hath three; for they ſubdivided the unreaſonable parc inco Con. upiicible and 1- 
raſcible. 

The Stoicks be of opinion, that compoſed it is of eight parts, whereof five be the ſenſes natural 
co wits ſight, hearing, ſmelling. taſting, and feeling ; the fxth is the voice ; the ſeventh generative» 
or ſpermatica], and the eighth, under(tanding, which guideth and commardcth allthe reſt by certain 
proper organs and inſtruments, like as the Polype fiſh by her clees and hairy branches. 

| Democritus and Epicurusſet down two Parts of the ſoule ; the Reaſonable ſeated inthe breſt, and 
the Unreaſonable ſpread and diſperſed overall the ſtruQure of the body bel.des, . 

As tor Democrites, be affirmeth, that all things whatſoever, have a certain kind of ſoul, even the 
very dead bodies, for that always they do maniteltly participate a kird of heat and ſenſitive faculty, 
notwithſtanding the moſt part thereot be breathed torth, and yee!dedup. 


CHAP, V. 
Which is the Miſtreſſe and commanding part of the Soul, and wherein it is, 


P=-* and Demorritys place it in the head thronghour: Strato between the rwo eye-brows? E- 


rafitrarus inthe membrane or kell that enfoldeth the brain, & it he calleth Epicrants: Heropyets 
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within the vemtride or concaviry of the brain, which alſo isthebafis or foundationof ic : P:-rme- 
nides over all the breſt, and with him accordeth Epicuras : the Stoicks all with one voice hold it t& 
be in the whole heart, or elſe in thefpiric about the heart : Diogenes in the cavity ofthe great Arte= 
ry of the heatt, which is full of vitalſpirit: Empedecles in the confiſtence or maſſe of blood: others 
inthe very neck ofthe heart: ſome1nehetunicle thar lapperh the heart: and others againe in the 
midriff: ſome of our modern Philoſophers hold, char ir rakerh up and occupieth all che ſpace from 
the head downward to the Diaphragma ot Nidriff aboveſaid : Pythagoras ſuppoleth that the viral 
part of the ſoul is about the hearr, but che reaſon and the incelleRual or ſpiritual parc,abour the head; 


CHAP, VI, hes 
The motion of the Soul; 


Lats is of opinion, thatthe ſou] moverh continually ; but the intelligence or underſtanding is 
immoveable, in regard of localmotion from place co place, | 
Ariſtotle ſaith, that the ſoul it ſelfe moverh not,although ic be the author that rules and dire&eth 
all motion ;howbeir, that by an accident, it is not devoid of motion, according as divers ſorts of 
bodies domove, 


CHAP, VII, 
Of the Souls immortality. 


Tthagorasand Plato affirm the ſoul to be immortal 3 for in departing our of che body, it retireth 
P! the ſou] of the univerſal world, evento the nature which is of the ſame kind. 

The Stocks hold, that the fonigoing from the body, it it befeeble and weak, as that is of igno- 
rant perſons , fetleth downward with the grofle confiſtence of the body ; bur if it be more firme 
and puiſlant. as that is of wiſe and learned men, it continueth * even unto the:canflagration ofall, 

Democritus and Epreurns (ay, that it iscorruptible, and periſheth together with the body, 


Pythagoras and Plato are of opinion, that the reaſonableparr of the ioul is immortal and incor- |, 


rvptible ; for that the foul, if it be nor God, yet the work itis oferernal God: as tor the unreaſon- 
able part, it is mortaland ſubje& to corruption, | 


CHAP. VIII. 
Of the Senſes and ſenſible objefts, 


He Storcks thus define Senſe: Senſe (ſay they) is the apprehenſionofthe ſenſitive organ. But 

' 1 Senſe is raken many ways 3 for we underſtand by it, either an habirude or faculty natural, or a 
ſenſible ation, or elſe an imagination apprehenſive ; which all are performed by the meanes of an 
inkrumert ſenſitive 3 yea, and the very eighth part of the ſoul abovenamed, eventhat which is prin- 
cipal, to wit, the diſcourſe of reaſon, by which all the reſt do conſiſt: Again, the ſpirits intelleRu- 
al, are called ſenfitiveinſtruments, which fromrhe ſaid principal underſtanding reach unto all the 
organs, | 

5 he Senſe (quoth Epicurys) is that parcel of the ſoul whick is theſenſfitive power it ſelfe, and the 
effe& which proceederh from it, ſo that he taketh Senſe in two ſorts, for the power, and effect, 

Plats definerh Senſe to be the {ociety of the body and ſoul, as touching external objeRs3 for the 
faculty and power of Sen'e is proper to the ſoule, the inſtrument belongeth to the body ; but both 
the oneand the other a; ptehendeth external things, by the means of the imaginative faculty, or the 
phantake, | 

Leucippus and Democritus do ſay, that both Senſe and intelligence are a&uated by the means of 


certain images repreſented from without unto us, for that neithet the one nor the other, can be per- 
formed without the occurrence of ſome ſuch image. 


CHAP. IX. 
Whether Senſes and Fanſies be true or no? 


oa hold, that the Senſes be true ; ' but of Imaginations, as ſome be true, ſo others ate 
alle, 

E picurus ſuppoſeth that all Senſes and Imaginations be true ; marry,of opinions, ſome be trne,o- 
thers falſe : and as for the Senſe,it is deceived one way only,f0 wit.in things intelligible : but imag1- 
nation after two ſorts: for that there is an Imagination as well of ſenfiblethings, asof intelligible. 

Empedocles and Heraclides ſay, that particular Senſes are effeSed according co the proportion of 
their pores and paſſages ; mv (4 as the proper obje& of each Senſe is well diſpoſed and fitted, 


CHAP, X. 
How many Senſes there be? 


T2 Stoicks hold, tharthere be five proper Senſes, Sight, Hearing, Smelling, Taſte, and Fee: 
lins, Ariſtotle 


" per 7 

OM mn vewe, 
n . 

Some in- ' 


rerpret it 
thus, it a< 


. mounterh 


upto the 
region of 
fire, 


een. 
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Ariſfe-rle faith not, ther there is a ſixth, howbeit he pottech down one common Senſe, which 
judgctiz as touching the « ompound kinds: whereunto all the other pa:ticular and ſingle Senſes hi 
0 . os . wy c o þ % A [ - bp 
and preiert their proper 1mMaginations : wherein the tranſition of the one to the Other, as of ak. 


ovre cr motion doth ſhew, ND - ; 
? Demecritus afti, meth, that there be more Senſes in brure beaſts, in the gods, and in wiſe men, 
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CHAP, XI, 
Afeer what manner is effefted Senſe, Notion and Reaſon, according to diſpoſition or affe;qy, - 


He Stoicks are of opinion and ſay, that when a man1s engendered, he hath cheprincipal part of 
TT bis ſoule. which is the underſtanding, like for allthe wor.d unto a parchment or paper rea 
to be written in 3 and thereip he doth regiſter and record every ſeveral Notion and cooitat;e. 
on of his : for thoſe who have perceived any thing by Senſe,(as for example lake, have teen 2 Whice 
thing) when the {amCis gone our of their eye,retain it Rill in memory : now after they havecolle- 
&ed together many ſemblable memories of the ſame kind, then they ſay, they have experience ; for 
experience is nothing elſe bur an heap or multitude of like ſorts: bur of notions and thoughts, ſome 
be natural. which are cauſedin manner aforeſaid, without any artificial means; others come b 
ovr {iudy, and by teaching, and ſuch alone properly and indeed are called Notions ; the other bee 
named rather conceptions or anticipations ; and Reaſon for which we bear the name of Reaſon- 
able, is accomp!iſhed by tho'e anticiparions n the firſt ſeven years: and intelligence is the COnCep- 
tion in the underſtanding ofa reaſonablecreature : for phantafie when it lighteth uponthereaſona- 
ble ſoul is thencalled Inteliigence, taking the denomination of underitanding, which is the cauſe 
that theſe imaginations are not in-ident nnto other creatures ; but (uchas are preſented unto gods 
and us both, rhoſe are only and properly imaginations ; whereas thoie which offer themſelves un- 
to ns, are imaginations 1n genetal, and, cogitations in ipecial: likeas Deniers , Teſtons, or Crowns 
being conſidered apart in themſelves, are Deniers, Teſions and Crowns 3 bur if you give them for 
the hire of a ſhip, then belides thar they are Denters, &c,they be alſothe fare, torſerry or paſſage, 


CHAP, XII, 
What difference there 1s between Imagination, lmaginable, Imaginative, aud Imagined, . 


Cs faith, there is 2 difference between all theſe four ; and firſt, as for * Imagination, ir 
eefcels, is a paſſion or impreſſion in the loul, ſhewng the ſelfe ſame thing that made and imprinted it: 
as for examp.e 3 when with oureyes we |:chold a white, it 1s a paſſion or affection engendcred by 
the ſight in our ſoul, and we may well{ay, thatthe ſajd white is the 1ubje& or obje& that moveth 
and affecteth us : ſemblably in ſmelling and touching, and this 13 called Phantafie, a word derived 
of ga@- or 965, which f;enihertylight or clearneſle-; for like as the light ſheweth it lelfe, and all chatis 
compriſed io 1t, fo the Phantakie or-imagination repreſenteth it ſelte, and that which madeir, 

* Imavinable is that which maketh imagination, as; white, cold, and whatjoever is able to moye 


* 

e%* or affeetthe ſouhiscalled imaginable, ©, =ex datat ad 

* elace. * Phantattick or Imaginariie, is a vain attra&tion; even an affe&ion or p-fſoninthe ton}, which 

ws, —Comethnorfrom any object imaginable 3 like as we may obſerve in lum«\ar fighroth with his own 

; ſhadow, or in vain flinverh torth his hands : for in tive phantatie or imagination. there is a ſubject 

matter named Imaginablc: bur in this Phantaſtick or Imaginative there is no ſuch obje& or ſubjeR 
at all, E | 

* ezyrao- Phantaſme or * Imagined is that unto which we are drawn by that vain attraQtion : a thing uſu- 

Ba al wich thoſe who are either fu;ious, or 'rr>/12zed with the malady of melancholy: for Oreſtes 1 the 


Tragedy of Eurip:des when he vttereth theſe ipee: hes, 
O mother mines *Cainſt me raiſe not thus, 
Fl, T thee beſeech, the 7 "By wenches furious 2 
CC Whom now I ſe; .l.'s, with bloody eyes, 

And Dragon like, I cw they againſt meriſe: 

Theſe me beſet, ad charge on every part, 

Theſe ſtrike ou ſill, theſe wound me to the heart. on 
doth ſpeak them as enraged and ina phrantick ft : for he ſeeth nothing, bur ohely imagineth and 
thinkerh that heſeeth them: and therefore his ſiſter E/. ra replieth thus upon: | 

| Lie ſtill poor wretch, re {t in thy bed, for why ? 
Thou ſeeſt 2ot that which ſeems (1 werily, 


* 0:5. v. - Theſame 1s the caſe of Theoclymenns in * Homer, 
toward the 
end. 


CHAP, XIII, 
Of fight, and how we db ſee, 


Emocritas and Epicurns ſuppoſed. thar fight was-cauſed by the intromiſſion of certain 1mages? 
pce of an-obze, 


E mpedodles 


others by an inſmuarion of beams, returning;to our eye-fght,after the occurre 
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CS 
Empedcles hath mingled the ſaid images and beames together, calling that which is made thereof, 
the raies of a compound image. Hipparchus holderh, that the beams ſent ont andlaunced from the 
one eye, and the other comming to be extended, in their ends meet together, and as it were by the 
couching and claſping of hands taking hold of external bodies, carry back the apprehenſion ofthem 
unto the vive power, ES eg - | | h : 

Plaro attributerh it ro the corradiarion ot conjunttion of light, for that the libt of the eyes rea- 
cheth a good way within the aire of ke nature, and the light likewiſe iſſuing trom the vihble bo- 
dies,curreth the aire berween, which of it ſeifeis liquid and mutable, and ſo extendeth ic together 
with the fiery power of the eye 3 and this 1s it which is called the conjun& light or corradiation of 
the Platonicks. = ' 


CHAP, XIV. 
Of the Reſemblances repreſemed in mirrors. 


Mypedocles ſaith, that theſe apparitions come by the means of certain defluxions, gathered to- 
| on vpon the ſuperficies ot che mirrour,and accompliſhed by the fire that ariſeth trom the ſaid 
Mirror, and withal tranſmurteth the aire thar is objec before it, into which thoſe defluxions are 
Carried, 
Democrit us and Epicrrmus ate of opinton, that theſe apparences in Mirrors, are canſed by the ſub- 
fiſtence and Ray of certain images, which paſſing from us. gather together upon the Mircor by way 
of rebounding and reſultation, 2 | 
The Pythagoreans attribute all this to the reflexion of the fight : for that the Gght is extended and 
carried as far as to the Mirror of braſs or whatſoever, where reftjne and Raying upon the thick ſoli- 
dity thereof, and beaten back by the poliſhed ſmoothneſle of the Mirror object againlt it, the ſame 
returneth again upon it ſelfe ; much ike as when our hand is ſiretched out and brought back againe 
unto the (houider, | | | - 
Allthele points and opinions may ſerve very well, and be accommodate to that chapter andque- 
Rion, carrying this ticle : How we do lee, 


CHAKIY:-—-- 
Whether Darkneſſe be viGble, 


He Stoicks hold, that Darkneſle is viſible ; for that from the fghr there 1s a ſplendenr o0INg 
Tem chat compaſleth the ſaid Darkneſle ; neither doth the eye-(ight lic and deceive us, forit 
ſeeth certainly and in rruth that there is Darkneſle * [7 ps 
Chryſpp«s faith, that we do ſee bythe tenſion of the air berween, which is pricked by the viſual copy I read 
ſpirit, that paſſerh from the principal part of the ſoul into the apple ofthe eye : and after thar irfal- thus much 
leth uponthe air about it, it extendeth the ſame ina pyramidal form, namely, when as it meeteth 2#c- Far- 


with an aire of the lame nature witk it ; for there low from our of rhe eyes certain raies reſembling GENES: 
fire, and nothing black or milty, and therefore it is that Darkneſle may be ſeen, doth ag. 
Eregute & 
; . gather in 
C ADE. XVI. the ſight, 
f Hearing, and there- 


| : ON Gs Ss A: 1 by makesic 
FE Myedacles 18 of opinion,that —_— 1s performed by the means ofa ſpirit or wind gotten with- dim : con- 


inthe concavity of the ear, writhed or turned in manner of a vice or ſcrew, which they ſay is frariwile,. 
ficted and framed of purpoſe within the ear, hatiging up aloft,and beaten upon in manner of a clock, gt doth 

Alemeon affirmeth, that we do heat by the void place withinthe ear: for he ſaith, chat this isit ,,F Ee 
that reſoundeth, when the ſaid ſpirit entreth into it : becauſe all empty things do make a found, iras far -.4 


Diogenes ſuppoſerh, that hearingis cauſed by the air within the Head, when it cometh to bee the viſible 


touched, ſtirred, and beaten by the voice. | | Gn 
Platoand his ſcholars hold, that the air within the head is ſmitten, and that it rebounderh and is es be. 


Carried to the principal patt of the ſoul, wherein is reaſon, and ſois formed the ſenſe of Hearing, rneen; and 
therefore ic 


| Os. ſceth noti 
CHAP. XVII, ron vergg 
Of Smelling, bur is able 


| | DE | _ : _- to ſeedark- 
Amen afirmeth, that reaſon, the principal part of theſoul, is withinthe brain, and that by it nefle, * 
we {mell. drawing in ſcents and ſmells by reſpirations, _ | | | 
Empedvcles is of this advice, that together with the reipiration of the lights, odours allo are in- 
tromitred and let in : when as then the ſaid reſpiration is not performed ar libercy and eaſe, bur, 
with munch adoe. by reaſon of ſome aſperity in the paſſage, weimell nor ar all, like as we obſeryein 
them who are troubled with the poſe; mur, and ſuch like cheumes, 


Main CHAP: 
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CHAP, XVIIL 
Of Taſte, 


Lemeon faith,that by the moiſture and warmth in the tongue; together with the ſoftnels ther. 
of, all ſmacks and ob jects oftaſte are diltinguiſhed, ; 
Diogenes attributerhthe ſame to the ſpungeous rarity and ſoitneſle of the tongue ; and for char 
the veins ofthe body reach up to it, and are inferred and graffed therein, the javors are ſpread a 
broad and drawn into the ſenſe and principal part of the ſoul; as it were with a ſpupge, 5 


CHAP, XIX. 
Of the Voices 


P-* defineth the Voice to be a ſpirit, which by the mouth is brought and dire&eq from the 


underſtanding alſo a knocking performed by the air, paſſing through the ears, the braine and 
the blood, as far as to the ſoul ; after an unproper manner and abuſively we attribure Voice to un- 


reaſonable Creatures, yea,and to ſuch as have no ſoul or life at all, namely, ro the neighing of horſes, 


' and to other ſounds 3; butto ſpeak properly, there is no voice but that which is articulate, and cal- 


led it is pdyn in Greek, for thatir declareth that which is in the thovughr, 
Epicurus holdeth the Voice to bea fluxion ſent forth by ſuch as ſpeak and make anoiſe, or other- 


| wiſe do ſound ; which fluxionbreakerh and crumbleth into many fragments of the ſameforme and 


figure, as arethethings from whence they come ; as for example, round to round, and trianoles 
whether they have three equal ſides or unequal » to the like triangles: and theſe broken parcels 
entring into the ears, make the ſenſe ofthe Voice, which is hearing 3 a thing that may beevidently 
ſeen in bortels that leak and run our,as alſo infullers that blow npon their cloaths. 

Democritus ſaith, that the very air breaketh into ſmall fragments of the ſame figure, thatis to ſay, 
round to round ; and roll together with the fragments ofthe Voice: for according tothe 01d pro- 
verb; : 

One chough neer to another chough, 
Lowes always fer topearch, 

And God hath ſo appointed aie, 
that all their like ſhouldſearch, 


For even upon the ſhoresand ſea-ſides, ſtones are evermore found together ſemblable, to wit, in 
one place round, in another long ; inhike manner when as folk do winnoy or purge corn with the 
Van, thoſe grains always are ranged and ſorted together, which be of one and the ſame form ; in- 
ſomuch as Beans go to one {ide by themſelves, and Cich Peaſero another aparr by their ſelves: bur 
againſt all chisit may be alledged and objeRted: How is it poſſible that a few fragments of fpirir 
and wind ſhoald fill a Theater, that receiverh ten thouſand men ? 

The Stoicks ſay, that the air doth not conſiſt of ſmall fragments, but is continual chronghour, and 
admitteth no voidneſle at all : howbeic, when it is ſmitten with ſpirit or wind, it waveth direRly 
in circles infinitely, until it fill up all the air ab6ur, much after the manner as we may perceive ina 
pond or poole, when there 1sa ſtonethrown into it : for like as the water init moverh in flat cir- 
cles ; ſo doth the air inroundles like to balls, | 

Anaxagorasfaith, that the Voice is formed bythe incurſion and beating of the Voice againſt the 
ſolid air, which maketh refiſtance, and returneth the roke back againe to the cars, which is the 
manner allo of that redupiication of the Voice or reſonance called Eccho, 


4 


CHAP. XX, 
Whether the Voice be incorporall ? and how cometh the Eccho to be formed? 


Ytl a7oras, Plato, and Ariſtotle do hold the Voice to be bodilefle : for that it is not the aire but 

a form in the aire, and aſuperficies thereof, and that by a certaine beating which becometh 
2 Voice, Now this is certaine that no ſuperficies hath a body, True it is indeed chat 1t moverh 
and removeth with the body, bur of it ſelfe withour all doubt it hath no body ar all: like as 1n 2 
wand or rod that is bent, the ſuperficies thereof ſuffereth no alteration, in reſpe& of it ſelf, bur 1t 15 
the vety matter and ſubſtance that is bowed, Howbeir the Stoicks are of another opinion8 ſay,that 
the Voice is abody : for whatſoever is operative and worketh ought. is a body- but certaln1t ts chat 
the Voice is aCtive and doth ſomewhar: for we do hear and perceive when it beateth upon our ear 
and it giveth a print, no lefſe then a ſeal upon Wax, Moreover all thatmoveth orcroublerh us, 152 
body : but who knoweth not that in Muſick, as 200d harmony affeQerh us ; ſo diſſonance and dil- 
cord doth diſquietus: and that which more is 3 all thar ſtirrech or moveth is a body : but the voice 


fitcrech andhitreth againſt ſmooth and poliſhed ſolid places,by which ir is broken & ſent back again 
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in manner as we do ſeea tennis ball when iris ſmitten upon'a wall: inſomuch as inthe Pyramides 
of Kgypt, 086 Voice delivered within them, rendereth foure or five reſonances or Echoes for 
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+... * How the Sowle commeth to be ſenſitive 3 and what is the principal and predominant part thereof, 


THe Stvicksare"of opinion, that the ſupreame and higheſtpart of the Soule is the principalland 
;L'the guide of 'the'other :'ro wit, that which maketh imaginations, cauſeth afſents, performeth 
ſenſes,and moyerh appetite: andchis 1s 1t which they call che diſcourſe of reaſon. Now of this prin- 
cipall and ſoveraign part) there be ſeven others ſpringing trom 1t, and which are ſpread through the 
relt of the body, like unto the armes or hairy branches of a poulp fiſh: of which ſeven the natural] 
ſenſes make five; namely,Sight,Smellng, Hearing, Taſting, and Feeling, Of theſe the Sight is a ſpirit 
paſſing from the chiejeſi-partunto the eyes: Hearing,a ſpirit-ceac hingtrom the underſtanding to che 
eares : Smelling,'aipirit ifluing from reaton to thenoltrils: Taſting, a ſpirit going trom thetoreſaid 
principallpart unto the tongue: and halt of all Feeling, a ſpiric Aretching and extended from the ſame 
redominant part;as far as to the ſenſible ſuperticies'of thoſe objects which are eahie to be felt and 
Fendied. Of the twaine behind, the one. 1s called genitall feed, and that is likewiſe a ſpiric rranſ- 
mitted from the principall part unto the genitories or members of generation: the other which. is 
the ſeventh and laft of all, Zewo calleth Vocall, and we, Voice; a ſpirit alſo, which from the prin- 
cipall-parrpaſſeth to the wird-pipezto the rongue,and other inſtruments appropriate for rhe voice, 
And to conclade,'that Miftris her ſelfe and Lady of the reſt is ſeated ( as it Were inthe midſt of her 
own world) withih our tonnd-head, and there dwdllechy, © - © ME 
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F mpedecles is of opinion, thatthe firſt Reſpiration of the firſt living creature was occaſioned, when 
the humidity in young ones withinthe morhers wombe terired, and the ourward aire came to 
ſucceed in place thereof, and to enter into the void veſlels now open to receive the ſame: butafrer- 
wards the naturall heat driving without forth this airy ſubſtance for to evaporate and breath away, 
canfed exſpiration: and likewiſe'when the larme teturned in againethere enſued inſpiration, which 
ervenew entrance to that acreonsſabſtance, But as touthiny the reſpirationrhar now is, he thinketh 
tro be when the bloudis carried to the exterior ſuperficies of the body 3 and by this fluxion doth 
Wnieand Chaſe the airy ſubltance through the noſtrils, and cauſe exſpiration ;' and inſpiration when 
the blond returned inward,and when the aire reentreth withallchrough the rarities which thebloud 
tithlek void and empty, And for ro make this better to be underſtood, he bringeth inthe exam- 
plevf aClepfidre or water houte-glaſle, bane ob 
- Afeclepiades-makerh the lungs in manner of a tunnel, ſuppoſing that the cauſe of Reſpiration is the 
aire, imooth, and of ſubrill parcs which is within the breaſt, unto which the aire without, being 
thick and grofle, loweth and runneth ; bur is repelled-back againe, for that the breaft 15 nor able to 
receive any more, nor yet to becleane without : Now: when as there remainerh (tillbehind ſome lit- 
tle of the ſubrile aixe within the breaft, (for ir cannor all be cleane driven out) that aire without rxe- 
charoerh agaihe with equall force'upon that within, | being able to ſupporc and abide the weighr 
thereof: andthis compareth he to Phyſicians ventoſes, or cupping glaſſes, Moreover, as touching 
voluntary Reſpiration, he makerh this reaſon, thar the cnalet holes within the ſubſtance of the 
luvgs aredrawn togerherzand their pipes cloſed up, For theſe things obey our will, 

Herophilus leaveth the motive faculties of the body unto the nerves, arteries, and muſcles: for 
thus he thinketh and ſaith, thatrche lungs only have a naturall apperiteto dilation, and contraion, 
that i5to (ay, todraw in and deliver the breath, and ſo by conſequence other parcs, For this is the 
proper-a&on of theJungs, to draw wind from without; wherewith when it is filled there is made 
another attraKion by a ſecond apperition 3 and the breaſt deriverh the ſaid wind into it : which be- 


Ins likewiſe repleat therewith, not able rodraw any more, it tranſmitterh back againe the ſuperflui- * 


ty thercof into the lungs, whereby it is ſent forth by way of exſpiration : and thus the parts of the 
body reciprocally ſuffer one of another, by way of interchange, For when the lungs are occupied 
In dilatation, the breaſt is buſied in contra&tion; and thus they make repletion and evacuation by a 
mutuall participation one with the other 3 -in ſuch ſort as we may obſerve about the lungsfoure 
manrer of motions, The firſt, whereby it receiveth the aire from withour ; the ſecond, by which ic 
transfu'eth intothe breaſt that aire which it drew and received from withour 3 the third, whereby 
. Radmirtethagaine vinco it ſelfe that which was ſent our of the breaſt ; and the fourth, by which ic 
ſendeth quite foiththat which ſo returned into it, And of theſe motions two bedilarations,the one 
occationed from withont, the other fromthe breaſt : and the other two, contraQions ; the one 
when the breaſt draweth wind inco it: and the other when ir doth expell the aire inſinuared into ir, 
tn the breaſt parts there be bur two only, the one dilatation when it draweth wind from the: 
un35the other contraction, when ic rendreth it againe, | 
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| CHAP, XXII1I, | _ i 
Of the Paſſion of the body 3 and whether the ſouls have « fellow feeling with it, of yaine and doloyy, 


T2 Sroicks ſay, that affetions areinthe paſſible parts, bur ſenſes inthe principal] pare of the 
{oule, _ 


Epicurx is of opinion, that both the affeions and alſo the ſenſes, are in the paſſibleplaces : for 

th reaſon which che principall part of the ſoule he holdeth to be unpaſſible, pl 
Strat contratiwiſe affirmeth, thar as well the Paſſions of the ſoule, as theſenſes, areinthe ſaid 

principall part, and nor inthe affeQted and orieved places ; for that init conſiſteth patience, which 


we-may obſerve in terrible and dolorous things,as alſo infearefull, and magnanimous perſons, . - 


_ 


——CA 


T be Fifth Book of Philoſophers Opinions, 


CHAP,. I. 
Of Divination, 


TD Lats and the Stoicks bring in a fore-deeming and fore-knowledge of things by inſpiration or di- 
vine inſtin&,according to the diyinity of the ſoule ; namely, when as it1s raviſhed with a fangs 
ticall ſpirit or revelation by dreames: and theſe admitand allow many kinds of divination, 
Xenophanes and Epicurus on the contrary ſideabolifh and annull all Divination whatſoever, 
Pythagoras condemneth that only which is wrought by ſacrifices, NO INNTS RO 
Ariſtotle and Dicearchw receive none bur that which commerh by Divine inſpiration, or by 
dreames 3 not ſuppoſing the ſoule to beimmorrall, bur ro have ſome participation of Divinity, 


CHAP, IL, ; 
. How Dreames are cauſed. 


DF mocritus is of opinion, that Dreames come by the repreſentation of images, _ 

Strato ſaith, that our underſtanding is I wot nothow,naturally, and yet by no reaſon, more 
on/ry in ſleep than otherwiſe, and therefore ſolicited the rather by the appetite and dekire of 
knowledge. | 

Herophilus affirmeth, that Dreames divinely inſpixed come by neceſſity 3 but naturallDreames by 
by this meanes,that the ſoule formerh an image and repreſentation of that which is good and com- 
modious unto1t,and of that which mult enſne thegeupon: as for ſuch as be of a mixt nature of both, 
they fall out caſnally by an accidenrallacceſſe of images ; namely, when we imaginerhat we ſee that 


which wedefire ; asitfalleth out with thoſe whojn their ſleep thinke they have their paramours in | 
their armes, | 


CHAP, 111. 
What is the ſubſtayee of Naturall ſeed, 


DIS, © 27 PUR : 
| AF le defineth Seed tobe that which hath power to move in it ſelfeforthe effeQing of ſome 
ſuch thing, as 1t was from whenceit came. 


Pythagorastakerh itto be the foame of the beſt and pureſt bloud,the ſuperfluity and excrement ot 
nouriture 5 like as bloud and marrow, | 


Alcm eon ſaith it 15a portion of thebraine, 
Plato ſuppoſethit to be a deciſion or deflux of the marrow in the back bone, 
Epicuru \magineth it to bean abſtraR of ſoule and body, 


Democritus holdeth, that it is the geniture of the fleſhly nerves proceeding fromthe whole bodyz 
and the principal parts thereof, | 
CHAP. III1I, 


Whether genitall Seed be a body, 


| am and Zeno take it to bea body 3 for that it is an abſtra@ parcell of theſoule. 

P;thagoras, Plato, and Ariſtotle acknowledge indeed and confeſle, that the powe! and force 
of Seed is bodileſle ; like asthe nnderftanding,which is the author of mocion; but the matter there- 
of, ſay they,which is ſhed and ſent forth,is corporall, 


Strato and Democritus affirme the very puiſſance thereof tobe a body, howbeit,ſpiricuall, 


CHAP. V. 
Whether females ſend forth Seed as well as males, 


Piers Epicurus, and Democritys hold, - thatthe Female likewiſe diſchargeth Seed 3 for that it 


hah ſeminary veſſels crurned backward ; which is thereaſon that ſhe hath luſt unto the a& ofge- 
acration, 


Ariſtotie 
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Ariſtotle and Zeno be of opinion, that the female delivereth fromit a moiſt matter, reſembling 
the (weat which - ans from their bodies, who wreſtle or exercite together: bur rhey will not 
'e1T 10 be :Seed. 
_ prod avoucheth that Females do ejaculate Seed no lefle than Males, howbeit the ſame is nor 
effecuall for generation;for that it falleth without the matrix: whereupon it. commeth to paſſe that 
ſome women,cthough very few,and widdows eſpecially, do caſt from them Seed without the com- 
pany of men:and he affirmeth,that of the male Seed,are made the bones, and of the temale thefleſh; 


CHAP, VI. 


The manner of Conception 


AN thinkerh,that Conceptions come in this manner: whenas the matrixdrawn before from 
the naturall purgation, and therewithall the monthly tearmes fetch ſome part of purebloud 
from the whole Lee - of the body, ſo thatthe males genitall may come to it, and ſo concur toen- 
gender: Contrariwile, that which hindereth conception is this, namely when the matrix is impure 
or tull of ventoſities 3 as it may be by occaſion of feare, of torrow, or weaknefſe of women; yea, 
and by the impuifſance and dete& in men, 


| CHAP, VIL | 
How it commeth that Males are engendred, and how Females, 


Þ Mprdecles ſuppoſeth, that Males and Females are begotten by the meanes of heat and cold 
accordingly: and hereupon recorded it is in Hiltories,that the firtt Males in the world, were pro- 
= and borne out of the earth,rather in the Eaſt and Southern parts 3 but Females toward the 
North, | 3 | | 

Parmenides maintaineth the contraryzand ſaith that Males were bred toward the Northern quar- 
ters,for that the aire there is more grofle and thicker than elſewhere: onthe other fide, Females to- 
watd the South, by reaſon of the rarity and ſubcility of the aire. 

Hipponax attributeth thecauſe hereof unto the ſeed, as itis either more thick or powerfull, or 
thinner and weaker, 

Anaxagoras and Parmenides hold,that the ſeed which commerh from the right fide of a man, or- 
dinarily is caſt into the right fide of the matrix 3 and from the left fide likewile into the ſame fide of 
the matrix: bur if this eje&ion of ſeed fall out otherwiſe cleane croſſe,then Females be engendred, 

Leophanes, of whom Ariſtotle maketh mention, affirmerh, that the Males be engendred by the 
noht genitory,and females by theleft, | 

Lexcippss aſcriberh it to the permutation ofthe naturall parts of generation, for thataccording 
mY the _ hath his yard of one ſort, and the woman her matrix of another : more than this he 

aith nothing, 

Democritus ſaith, that the common parts are engendred indifferently by the one andthe other,as 
itfallech ouc;bur the peculiar parts thar make diſtinQion of ſex,of the party which is more prevalent; 

Hipponax te(olveth thus, that if the ſeed be predominant, it will be a Male; bur ifthe food and 
nouriſhment,a Female, 


" CHAP. VII. 
How Monſters are engendred, 


| | 27 wran afficmech , that Monſters beengendred either through the abundance of ſeed, or de- 


fault thereof; eicher through the rucbulenc * perturbation of the moving, or the diſtraftion and * 


divifion of the ſeed into ſundry parts 3 or elſe through the declination thereof our ofthe right way : 
and thus he ſeemeth to have preoccupared in manner all the anſwers to this queſtion, 

Stratoalledgeth for this part addition, or ſubſtraction, tranſpohtion or inflation and ventoſities, 
And ſome Phyſicians there be, who ſay,that at ſuch a time as monſters be engendred the matrix ſuf- 
tereth diftortion,for thar it is diſtended with wind, 


CHAP. IX, 
What is the reaſon that a woman;though oftentime ſhe accompanitth with a man,doth not conceive, 


| B Phyſician rendreth this reaſon, for that ſome do ſend forth no ſeed ar all; or lefle in 

Je than is ſufficient,or ſuch in quality, which hath no vivificant or quickning power 3 or 
elle it1s for defect of heat,of cold, of moiſture,or drinefſe; orlaſt of all,by occaſton of che paralyſie 
orreſolution of the privy parts and members of oeneration, 

The Stoickslay the cauſe hereofupon the obliquiry or crookedneſſe of the mansmember, by oc- 
Cahon whereof, he cattor ſhoot forth his ſeed dire&tly ; or elſe itis by reaſon of the diſproportion 
the paris, as namely,when the matrixlieth roofar within, that the yard cannot reach unto it. _ 

rajiſtratus findeth faultin this caſe with the matrix, when it hath eirher hard callofiries, or tov 
Muchcarnoſuy ; or when icis more rare and ſpungeous, or elſeſmallerthenit ought to be, 
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CHAP. X, 
How it commeth that two Twins and three Twins are borne, 


% 


Mpedecles faith, that two Twins or three, are engendred by occafioneither of the abundance 
| os the divulfion of the ſeed, : 
- Aſclepiades afſigneth it unto the difference of bodies, or the excellence of ſeed : after which man- 
ner weſee how ſome barley from one root beareth two or three ſtalks with theireares upon them, 
according as the ſeed was mot fruirfull and generative, : I Os - 

Erafiſtratus attributerhy it unto divers conceptions and (nperfzrations, like as in brute beat ; for 
when as the matrix is cleanſed, then it commeth ſoon to conception and ſuperfztation, 

The Stoicks —_ co this purpole the cels or conceptacles within the matrix for as the ſeedfa].. 


leth into the firſt and ſecond, there follow conceptions and ſupertztations, and after the ſame fort 
may three Twins be engendred, 


CHAP. XI, 
How commeth it to paſſe thot children reſemble their parents or progenitors before they, 


Mypedzcles affirmeth;that as ſimilitudes are cauſed by the exceeding force of the genitall ſeed; fo 
Fd diffimilicudes ariſe from the evaporation of naturall heat contained within the ſame ſeed, 
Parmenides is of opinion, that whenthe ſeed deſ.endeth our of the right fide of the matrix, the 
chi\dren be like unto the fathers,but whenit paſleth from the lefc fide. unto the mothers, 
The Stoicks opine thus ; from the whole body and the ſoule paſleth the ſeed, and fo the fimili- 
tudes do forme of the ſame kinds,the figures & charaRers,like as a painter of the like colours draw- 
eth the image of that which he ſeeth before him: alſo the woman tor her part doth confer genital 


ſeed, which if it be prevalent, then the infant is like unto the mother ; bur if the mans ſeed bemore 
predominant,it will reſemble the father, 


CHAP. XI1T, 
How it falleth out that children reſemble others, and not their fathers and mathers, 


He molt part of the Phyſicians affirme this ro happen by chance and adventure, but upon this 
"Face, chat the ſeed, as well of the man as the woman waxerh cold, for then the infants re- 
ſemb!e neither the one nor the other, | 

Empedocles attributerh the forme and reſemblance of young babes in the wombe, untothe ſirong 
imagination of the woman in time of conception ; for many times it hath been known, that 
wing have been enamoured of painted images and Ratyes, and ſo delivered of childrenlike unto 
them, 


The Stoicks ſay, thatby a ſympathy of the mind and underſtanding, through the inhnouation of 
beams, and not of -images.theſe reſemblances are cauſed, 


CHAP, XIII. | | 
How it commeth thatſome women-be barren,aud men likewiſe unableto get children? 


Hyficians hold , that women hebarren by reaſon that rhe matrix is either too ſtreight, over- 
rare, Or too hard ; oreiſe by occaſion of certaine callofities or carnofties:'or for that the wo- 
menthemſelves be weaklings and heartlefle, . ordo not thrive bur miſlike 3 orelſebecaule they are 
fallen into ſome Cachexia and evill habit of body or by reaſonthat they are diſtorted, or otherwiſe 
in a convullion, - = | het; $55 (ts 
Dioclesſaith; that men in this a&tion of generation are impotent,for that ſome {end forth'no ſeed 
at all,or at leaſtwiſe in quantity lefle than is meer, or ſuch as hath no generative power 3 Or becavle 
their genitals be paralyricall or relaxed; or by reaſon that the yard is crooked.that it cannot caſtthe 
ſeed torwaid 3 orfor that thegenita]l members be diſproportioned and not of a comperent length, 
conſidering the diſtance of the matrix, 
The Stoicks lay the fault upon certaine faculties and qualities,diſcordant in the parties themſelves 
that.come together aboutthis bulineſle; who being parted one from another, and conjoyned with 


others.uniting well with their complexion,chece followeth a temperature according to nature» and 
a child is gotten between them. 22h Pte 8 


CHAP.  XIITIT; * 
| Why Mules be barren, 
' Lemeon 1s of opinion, that Mulets, thatisto ſay, male Mules be not able to engender or on 
their ſeed or geniture is of a thin ſubtance which proceedeth from the coldneiie thereof. 


Femiales alſo. becauſe their ſhaps donot open wide enough. that is to ſay, the mouth thereof doth 
not gape ſutticiently ; tor theſe be theyery rearmes that heuſerh, 


rc 


Empedocles 
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Empedocles blameth exility or {malneſle, the low poſiture, and the over-freight conformation of 
the matrix, being ſo turned backward andtied unto the belly,char neither ſeed canbe direly caſt in- 
ro the capacity of 1t, nor if ir were carried thicher would it receive the lame, Unto whom Diocles al- 
ſo beareth witneſſe,ſaying,Many times(quoth he) in the diſſeQion of Anatomies we have ſeen ſuch 
matrices of Mules; and it may betherefore,that in regard of ſuch cauſes ſome women alſo be barrep, 


CHAP, XV, | 
Whether the Infant tying yet in the mothers wombe, is to be accounted a living creatate or as, 


TI aodirettly pronounceth that ſuch an Infant is a living creature : for that it moverh,and is fed 
P within the belly of the mother, 

The Stoicks ſay, it is a part of the wombe, and not an animal] by irſelfe, For like as fruirs be parts 
of the trees, which when they be ripe do fall 3 even ſo it is with an Infant inthe mothers wombe, 

Empcdocles denierth it to be a creature animall, howbeir that it hath lifeand breath within the 
belly : macry che firſt time that it hath reſpiration is at the birth; namely, when the ſuperfluons hu- 
midity which is inſuch unborne fruits is retired and gone, ſo that the aire from without entreth in- 
to the void veſlels lying open, / 

Diogenes (aith, that ſuch Infants are bred within the matrice inanimate, howbeit in hear, where- 
upon 1t commeth thatnaturall heat, to ſoon as ever the Infant is turned our of the mothers wombe 
is drawn into the lungs, 

Herophilu leaverh to nnborne babes a moving naturall; bur not a reſpiration 3 of which motion 
the ſinews be the inftrumentallcavſe; bur afterwards they become pertect living animall creatures, 
-when being come forth of the wombe they take in breath fromche aire, 


CHAP. XV 
How ##borne bahes are fed inthe Wombe, 


} Bloammeons and Epicurus hold, that this unperfect fruit of the wombe receiveth nouriſhment 
at the mourh ; and thereupon it commeth,thar ſo ſoon as ever it 15 borne ir ſeeketh and nuzzel- 
eth with the mouth for the breaſt head,or nipple of the pap : for that within the matrix there becer= 
taine teats, yea, and mouths too, whereby they ate nouriſhed, 

The Srorcksſay,that it is fed by the ſecundine and the navell ; whereupon it is that Midwives pre- 
ſently knit up and ty thenavell ftrivg faſt,bur open the Infants mouth z to the end that it be acquain« 
ted with another kind of nouriſhment, | 

Alcmaon afirmeth,that the Infant within themothers womb feedeth by the whole body through= 
ut ;for that t ſucketh to it and draweth in manner of aſpunge, ofallthe food,that which is good 
for nouriſhment, | f | | 


bf | | CHAP; XVIT, | | 
OTE What part of the Child is firſt made perfett within the mothers belly, 
Ti Stoicksare of opinion ,thatthe moſt parts are framed all at once ; but Ariſtotle ſairh,the back 
bone and the loines are firſt framed. like as the keele in a ſhip, 
Alcmeon aftirmeth;that the head isfirſt made, as being the ſeat of reaſon, 
Phyſicians will have the heart to be the firſt, wherein the veines andarteries are, 
Some think the great toe is framed firſt,and others the navel, 


Te CHAP, XVIII, -... 
«1 What 1s the cauſe that Infants borne at ſeven months end be livelike, 


F Myegaclesthinketh,that when mankind was firlt bred of theeatth, one day then,by reaſon of the 
&A-fow motion of; the Sun was full aslong,as (inthis age of ours ) ten months: and thar in pro- 
celle of time,and by ſucceſſion it came to be of the length of ſeven months: And therefore (quorh 
he):infants bornc: either ar ten or ſeven months end do ordinarily live: the nature of the world be- 
1glo.accuftomed inone day to bringthat fruit ro maturity after that night, wherein it was Commit-« 
ted intothe wombe.thereof. -- EY GS | | 
-: : Timers faith, that they be not ten months, but arecounted nine, after that the monthly purgati- 
ons [tay upon the firſt conception: and ſo it isthought that intants be of ſeven months which axe 

nt totthatheknew how afterconception many women have had their menſruallflus, 
© Polybaty, Diocles.and the Empiricks know. that the-eight months child alſo is virall 5 howbeitin 
lome ſort feeble, for thar many for feebleneſſe have died ſo borne : ingenerall, and forthemott parc 
Ordinarily.none are willing to reare and feed the children borneat theſeventh month ; and yer ma+ 

Dy have heenſo borne and orown to mans eſtate, | 

Ariſtotle and Hippocrates report, that if in ſeven months thematrix be grown full, then the In- 
antſeekerh togetforth ; and ſuch commonly live and do well enough : burf it inclinercovirth, 
and beyor lufficiently nouriſhed for that the navel is weake,then in regard of hard travell, both = 
morhes 
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mothet is in danger, and her fruit becommeth to miſlike and rhriverh nor: bur in caſe j 
nine months within the matriz-then it commerh forth accompliſhed and perte&, 

Polybus afficmeth it to be requiſite and neceſſary for the vitality of infants, that there ſhoy1g be 
127.daiesand a halfe, which 1s the time of fix months compleat 3 1n which {pacethe ſun commerh 
from one Solſtice or Tropick to another : but ſuch children are ſaid to be of ſeven months, whenir 
falleth out that odde daies left in this month are taken to the ſeventh month, Bur he ig of Opinion 
that thoſe of eight months live not; namely,when as the infant haſteneth indeed out ofthe womb. 
and beareth downward, bur for the moſt part the navell is thereby pur to firefleand retched,and ſo 
Cannot feed, as that ſhould, which isthe cauſe of food tothe infant, =» 

The Mat hematiciansbeare us in hand and ſay, that eight months be difſociable of all oenerationg 
bur ſeven are ſociable, Now the diffociable ftignes are ſuch as meet with ſuch Rars and confeliar;. 
ons which be Lords ofthe houſe: for if upon any of them falleth the lor of mans lite andconrſe of 
living, it Ggnifieth that ſuch ſhall beunfortunate and ſhort lived, Theſe diflociable fgnes be recko- 
ned eight in number : namely, Aries with Scorpio is unſociable 3 Tara with Scorpio is unſociable; | 
Gemin: with Capricorne 3 Cancer with Aquarius 3 Leo with Piſces; and Virgo with Aries: And for 
this cauſe infants of ſeven months and ten months belivelike,but thole of eight months for the in- 
ſociable diffidence of the world,periſh and come to naught, 


© COntinue 


CHAP, XIX, 
f Of the generation of animall creatures ; after what manner they be engendred; 
and whether they be corruptible, 


Hey who hold that the world was created, are of opinion, that living creatutes alſe had their 
TG or beginning,and ſhall likewiſe periſh and come roan end. 

The Epicureans,according unto whom Animals had nocreation, do ſuppoſe thatby mutation of 
one into another,they were firſt made fgr they are the ſubRanciall parrs of the world: like as Anax- 
agoras and Euripidesaffirme in theſe termes: Nothing dieth, but in changing as they do one for ano- 
ther, they ſhew ſundry formes, 

Anaximander 1s of opinion, that the firſt Animals were bred in moiſture, and encloſed within 
pricky and ſharpe pointed barks 3 but as age grew on they became moredry,. and in theend, when 
theſaid barke burit and clave in ſunder round about them, a ſmall while after they ſurvived, 

Empedeclesthinketh,that the firſt generations, as well of living creatures as of plants, were not 
wholly compleat and perfe& in all parts,but diſjoyned,by reaſon that their parts did not cohzre and 
unite together : that the ſecond generations when the parts begun to combine and cloſe together 
ſeemedlike to images: that the third generations were of parts growing and ariſing murually one 
out of another ; and the fourth were no more of ſemblable,as of earth and water,bur one ofanother; 
and in ſome the nouriſhment was incrafſate and made thick,as for others the beauty of womenpro- 
voked and pricked in them a luſt of ſpermatike motion, Moreover, that the kinds of all living crea- 
tures were diftin& and divided by certaine temperatures ; for ſuch as were more familiarly enclined 
to water,went into water ; others into the the aire,for to draw and deliver their breath toand iro, 
according as they held more ofthe nature of fire; ſuch as were of a more heavy temperature were be- 


ſtowed upon the earth ; but thoſe, who were of anequall remperature,uttered voice with the whole 
breaſts, | | 


» 


CHAP, XX, _ 
How many forts of Irving creatures there beqwhether they be all ſenſitive and enduedwith reaſon, 


T Here is a Treatiſe of Ariftotle extant.wherein he putteth down foure kinds of Animals,to Wit, 
Terreſtrial, Aquaricall, Volatile, and Catleftiall: for you muſt thinke, thar he callerh Heavens, 
Stars,and the World, Animals ; even as well as thoſe that participate of earth : yezand God he defi- 
neth to be a reaſonable Animall and immorrall, +. 
Democritus and Epicurus do ſay,that heavenly Animals are reaſonable. | 
Anaxagoras holdeth,thar all Animals ate endued with a&tive reaſon, but wantthe paſſive under- 
Randing.which is called the interpreter or truchment of the mind, | 
Pythagoras and Plato do affirme, that the ſoules even of thoſe very Animals whichare called unrea- 
ſonable and brure beaſts areendued with reaſon ; howbeit they are not operative with that reaſon, 
neither can they aQuate ir, by reaſon of the diſtempered compoſition of their bodies, and becauſe 
they have nor ſpeech to declare and expound themſelves: as forexample, apes and dogs whichut- 
ter a babling voice, bur nor an expreſſe language and diſtin& ſpeech, ; : 
| Diogenes \uppoſeth that they have an incelligence 3 but ——_ thegroſſe thickneſle of their rem- 
erature-and 1n part for the abundance of moiſture, they have neither diſcourſe of reaſon nor _ * 
tfarelike unto thoſe who be furious 3 for the principallparr of the ſoule,to wit,Realon isdefectu- 
ous and empeached, | | 


- 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. XXL, 


Within what time are living creatures formed in the mothers wombe, 


Moedacles faich, that men begin to take forme aſter the thirty ſixth day ; and are finiſhed and 
Fit intheir parts within fifty dates wanting one, | x 

- Aſclepiades ſarth, that the members of males, becauſe theybe more hor,are joynted, and receive 
ſhape in the ſpace of 26.dates,and many ofthem ſooner 3 bur are finiſhed and complear in all limbs 
within fifty daies : but the females require two months ere they be faſhioned,and foure before they 
come to their perfe&ion 3 for that they want naturall hear, As for the parts of unreaſonable crea- 
rures;they come to their accompliſhment ſooner or later, according to the temperature of the ele- 


ments, 
CHAP, XXII, 
Of how many elements is compoſedeach of the generall parts which are in us. 


?.Mpedeclesthinketh,that fleſh 1s engendred of an equall mixture and temperature of the foure ele- 
| pan ; the ſinews of earth and fire, mingled'together in a duple proportion ; the nailes and 
flees in living creatures come of the nerves refrigerate and made cold in thoſe places where the 
aire toncheth them 3 the bones, . of water and earth within : and of thele foure medled and con- 
rempered togerher' ſweat and teares proceed, | | 


we CHAP, XXI11, 
When and how doth man begin to come to his perfettion. 


| [rind and the Stoicks ſuppoſe, that men do enter into their perfe&tion about the ſecond 
ſeptimane of their age, at what time as their naturall ſeed doth move andrun : for even the 
very trees begin then to grow unto their perteRion z namely, when as they begin to engender their 
ſeed 3 for betore then unperte@ they are,namely,ſo long as they be unripe and truitlefle: and rhere- 
forea man likewiſe abour that time is perfe& : and at this ſeptenary of yeares be beginnerth rocon- 
ceiveand underſtand what is good and evill,yea,and to learnthe ſame, 

* Some thinke that a man 1s conſummare at theend of the third ſeprimane of yeares, whattime 
25 hemaketh uſe of his full trength, FR 


CHAP, XXI111, 
In what manner Sleep is occaſioned, or death, 


A Lemeonis of this mind.that ſleep is cauſed by the returne of bloud into the confluent veines z 

and Waking is the diffuſion and ſpreading of the ſaid blond abroad: bur Dearth the utter depar- 

ture thereof, 

Empedoclesholderh that Sleep is occafioned by a moderate cooling of the naturall heat of bloud 
within us: and Deach by an extreame coldnefle of the ſaid bloud, ; 

Diogenes is of opinion,thar if bloud being diffuſed and ſpread throughour,fill che veines,and with- 
all drive back the aire ſerled thereabour into the breaſt,andrhe interiour belly underir, then enſueth 
Sleep,and the breſt with the precordiall parts are hotter thereby : bur if char aireous ſubſtance inthe 
veines expue altogether,and exhale forth, preſently followeth death. | 

Plato and the Stoicks affirme, that the Cauſe offleep is the remiſſion of the ſpiric ſenſitive, nor by 
way of relaxation and diſcent downward, as it weretothe earth ; bur rather by elevation alotr, 
namely; when iris carried to the inter{tice or place between the brows, the very ſeat of reaſon: but 
when there isan entice teſolution of the ſpitic ſenſitive,then of neceſſity Death doth enſue, 


CHAP, XXV, | 
Whether of the twaine it 1s, that ſleepeth or dieth, the Soule or the Body ? 


A Fifotle verily ſuppoſeth that Sleep is common to Body and Soule both : and the cauſe thereof 
15a certaine humidity which doth feame and ariſe in manner of a vapour out of the _— 
and the food therein, up into the region of the head, and the naturall heat abour the heart cooled 
thereby, But death he deemeth to be an entireand torall refrigeration 3 and the ſame of the Body 
only, and inno wiſe ot the Soule, for it is immorrall. : 
Anaxagoras faith, that Sleep belongeth to corporalla&ion 3 as being a paſhon of che Body ana 
not of the Soule : alio that there is likewiſe a certaine death of rhe Body, to wir,che ſeparation of it 
and the Body aſunder, 

Leucippus is of opinion, thar Sleep pertaineth to the Body only, by concrerion of that which was 
of ſubtile parts; bur the exceſſive excretion of the animall heat is Death: which both (faith he) be 
Paſſions of rhe Body. and nor of the Soule, RE : ER 

Empedacles faith, thar Death is a teparation of thoſe elements whereof mans Body is compoun- 

fed: according to which poſition, Deathis common to Soule and Body : and Sleepa cerraine difſi- 
Pauon of that which is of the nature of fire; © CHAP, 
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CHAP, XXVI, 
How Plants come to grows and whether they be animate, 


TY. 40 and Empedectes hold, that Plants havelife, yea, and be animall creatures which appex; 
(lay they ) by chis,thatthey wag to and fro, and fireth forth'their boughs like armes ; as, _ 

when they be violently trained and bent, they yeeld; butifthey be ler looſe theyreturne a9aine, 
yea,in their growth areable to overcome weight laid upon them, 7 

Ariſtotle granterh that they be living creatures, burnot animall 3 tor that animallcrearureg haye 
motions nd appetites, are ſenſitive and endued with reaſon, el | 
. . The Stoicks and the Epicareanshold, that they haveno ſoule or life ar all: for of animallcreatureg - 
ſome have the appetitive and concupiſcible ſoule,others the reaſonable: but Plantsgrow attera fort 
caſually of their own accord,and not by.the meanes of any ſoule, . 

Empedocles ſaith, that Trees ſprang and grew out of the ground before animall creatures; to wir; | 
ere the Sun deſplayed his beames, and before that day and night were diſtin, Alſothar accordino 
rothe proportion of temperature;one came to benamed, Male, another, Female; that they ſhoot 
up and grow by the power of heat within the eath 3 in ſuch ſort, asthey be parts of the earth, like 
as unborne fruits in the womb be parts of the matrix.As for the fruits of crees,they are the ſuperfly- 
ous excrements of water and fire: but ſuchas have defeCt of that humidity, when itisdried up by 
the heat of rhe Summer, loſe their leaves: whereas they thathave plenty thereof keep their leaves 
on fill ; as for example,the Laurell, Olive, and Date tree, Now as touching the difference oftheir 
juyces andſapours, it proceedeth trom the diverfity of that which nouriſheth themas appeareth in 


Vines: for the difference of Vine trees maketh notthe goodnefle of Vines for to be drunke;buc the 
nutriment that the territory and ſoile doth afford, 


| CHAP..- XXVII, 
75 | Of Nomriſhment and Growth, 


F Mpedocles is of opinion, that animall creaturesare nouriſhed by rhe ſubſtanceof thatwhich is 

proper and familiar unto them 3 that they grow by the preſence of naturall hear ; thattheydimi- 

niſh,tade and periſh through the defaulc both of the one and the other, And as for mennow adaies 
heit anceſtors, they be but babes new borne, FF NE JE 32 


CHAP, XXVIIL 


How Animal creatures came to have appetite and pleaſure, 


| Ow args ſuppoſeth, chat Luſt and Apperitesare incidentto animall creatures, through the de- 
fe6t of thoſe elements which went unto the framing of each one : that pleaſures atiſe fromhumi* 


dity : as for the motions ofperils and iuch like,as alſo troubles and hinderances, &c, *,*,* 


| ; CHAP, XXIX, 
After what ſort a Feaver is engendred,and whether it is an acceſſvry to another malady, 


Þ *4fratus defineth a Feaver thus: A Feaver ( quoth he ) is the motion of bloud, which is en- 
tred into the veines or veſſe|sproper unto theipirits, to wit, the arteries; and that againſt the 
will of chepatient 3 for like as theſea when norhing troubleth it lieth Rill and quiet; bur ifa boiſte- 
rousand violent wind be up and bloweth upon it,contrary unto nature ir ſurgerh and riſeth up into 
billows even from the very bortome; ſo in the body of man, when the bloud is moved, itinvadeth 
the vitall and ſpirituall veſſels, and being ſet on fire, it enchafeth the whole body, And according to 
the ſame phyſicians opinion, a Feaveris an acceſfary or conſequent comming upon another diſeaſe, 

Bur Dyoctes affirmerh, that Sympromes apparent without forth, do ſhew that which lieth hidden 
within: Now weſee that an Ague followerh upon thoſe accidents that outwardly appeare 3 4s for 
example,wounds,inflammations,impoſtumes, biles and borches in the ſhare and other emunRories, 


CHAP, XXX, 
Of Health, Sickneſſe, and old age, 


A Lemann 1s of opinion thar the equall diſpenſing and diſtribution ofthe rardleieg in the body, £0 
oC Y wit. ofmoiſture, hear, drinefle, cold, bitter, ſweer, and the reft, is that which holdeth 2 


mainraineth Health 3 contratiwile,the Monarchy, that is to ſay, the predominant ſoveraignty of any 


of them cauſeth ickneſſe: for the predomination and cb of any one bringeth the corfuprt- 


on of all the other,andis the very cauſe of maladies: the efficient in regard of exceſſive heat Or cold; 

2nd the materiallinreſpe& of ſuperabundance, or defe& of humours 3 like as in ſome there1s Want 

of bloud or braine ; whereas health is a proportionable temperature of all theſe qualities, . _ 
Di»cles \uppoleth, that moſt diſeafes grow by theinequality of the elemenrs,and of the habit 
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Eraſſtratus faith, that ſickneſle proceederh from the exceſle of feeding, from crudiries, indigeſti- 
ons, and corruptions of meat : whereas good order and ſuffilance is Health, 

The Stoicks accord hereunto and hold, that old age cometh for want of natural heat; for th ey 
who are moſt furniſhed therewith, live longeſt, and be old a oreat time. ; 

Aſclepiaaes reporteth, chat the e/Xrhioprars age quickly, namely, when they be thirty years old ; 
by reaſon that their bodies be over-heat, and even burnt again with the ſun: whereas 10 Exgland 
and all Britain, folk in their age continue 1:0, years 3 for that thoſe parts be cold, and inthatpeo- 

le the natural heat by that means is united and kept in their bodie,: for the bodies of the eAtrhio- 
pians are more open and rare; 1h that they be relaxed and reſolved by the tuns heat, Contrariwiſe 
their bodies who live toward -the North Pole, be more compaQt, knit and taſt, and therefore, ſuch 
are long-lived, ; 
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Roman Quetions, that is to ſay, An enquiry into tbe cauſes of 
many F aſhions and Cuitomes in Rome, 


A Treatiſeſit for them who are converſant in the reading of 
Roman Hiitories and Antiquities, giving alight to many 
places otherwiſe obſcure and hard to be 

underſtood. 


= 
What is the reaſon that new wedded wives are bidden to touch fire and wator, o 


I, yp Sitbecavſe that among the elements and principles,whereof are compoſed natural bodies, 
the one of theſe twain, to wit, fire 1s the Male, and water the Female, of which, that infu- 
ſeth the beginning of motion, and this affordeth the property of the ſubje& and marter ? 

2, Orrather, for char, as thefire purgeth, and water waſheth ; ſo a Wife ought to con- 
rinue pure, chaſte, and clean all her life, | ; 

3. Orisit in this regard, thatas fire without humidity yeeldeth no nouriſhment , bur ſis dry; 
and moiſture withour heat is idle, fruitlefſe and barren ; even ſo the Male is feeble, and the Female 
likewiſe, when they be apart and ſevered aſurder: bur the conjunRtion of two married folk yeeld- 
eth unto both, their cohabitation and perfe&ion of living together. 

4, Orlaſt of all, becauſe man and wife ought nor to forſake and abandon one another, bur to take 


part of all fortunes ; though they had no other good inthe world common between them, bur fire 
and water only, 


IT, 


H ” is it, that they 1c to light at weddings five torches, and neither more nor leſſe, which they call Vax- 
ights, 


1, V Hether is it as Varro ſaith, becauſe the Prztors or Generals of Armies uſe three, and the 
Adiles rwo : therefore it is not meet that they ſhould have more then the Prztors and 
&diles together : conf.dering that hew martied folk goe unto the Fdilesto light their fire ? 

2, Or, becauſe having uſe of many numbers, the odd number ſeemed unto them as in all other 
reſpedts berter, and mere perfe& then theeven : ſo it was fitter and more agreeable for marriage : 
for the even number implyeth a kind of diſcord and diviſion. inreſpe& of the equal parts init; meer 
for ſiding, quagrel, and contention: whereas the odd rumbercannot bedivided'o juſt and equally 

ut there willremain ſomewhar till in common for to be parted, Now among all odd numbersit 
ſeemerh that Cinque is molt nuprial. and beſt beſeeming marriage;for that Trey is the firſt odd num- 
xr, and Deyz the firſt even; of which cwain, five is compounded. as ofthe Male and the Female, 

3, Or1s1t rather, becauſe light is a fign of being and of life: and a woman may beareat the moſt 
 fivechildren ar one burden; and ſo they uſed to carry five tapers or wax candles ? 

4. Orlaſtly, for thar they thought, that thoſe who were married had needof five gods and god- 
deſles : namely, —__ * genial, Jo genial Venus, Suade, and above all D::»a3 whom(laſt named) 


. - . o . Or N | - 
women intheir |abour and travel of child-birth,are wont to call upon for help, y 


tial, 


ITI 


Dr 


Which Oracle thus delivered, Ariſtinus having well pondered and conſidered, committed hinge 
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II1, 


what is the cauſe that there berng many Temples of Diana in Rome, into that only which Randeth ;n 6 
Patrician ſtreet, men enter not, 


11S it not becauſe of a Tale which is told in this manner ; In old timea certain woman being com 
chither for to adore and worſhip this goddeſle, chanced there to be abuſed and ſuffer nolence 

in herhonour : and he who forced her, was torn inpieces by Hounds: Upon which accident ever 

after, a certain ſuperſiitious fear poſlefled mens heads, that they would not preſume tg 20 imo the 


ſaid Temple. 
IV. 


Wherefore 53 it, that in other Temples of Diana men are wont ordinarily to ſet up and foſtcn Hin horns ; 
onely in that which is upon mount Aventine 3 the horns of Oxen andother Beefs areto be ſeen, 


Ay it not be, that this is reſpective to the remembrance of an ancient occurrent that ſometime 

befel2 For reported it is that long ſince in the Sabines country,one Antion Corating had a Cow 
which grew to be exceeding fair and wonderful big withal above any other : and a Certain Wizzarg 
or Soothſayer came unto him and ſaid: How predeſtined it was that the City which/actificed that 
Cow unto Diana in the mount Aventine, ſhould become molt puiſſanr and rule all /zaly : This c,. 
ratius therefore came 10 Rome of a deliberate purpoſe to 1acrifice the ſaid Cow accordingly: but 4 
certain houſhold ſervant that he had.gavenotice ſecretly unto King Servixs T wllins of this predicti- 
on delivered by theaboveſaid Soothſayer: whereupon Serv:us acquainted the Prieſt of Diana, Cor- 
nelrus, with the matter : and therefore when Artion Coratins prelented himieife for to perform his 
facrifice, Cornelius advertiſed him, firſt to 20 down into the river, there to waſh : for that the cy- 
ſome and manner of thoſe that 1acrificed was ſo.to do: now whiles 4ntio» was gone to waſh him- 
ſelfe in the river, Serv:usReps into his place. prevented his return, ſacrificed the Cow unto the g0d- 
defſe, and nailed vp the horns when he had to done; within her Temple, J»ba thus relateth chis hi- 
ory, and Yarro likewile, ſaving that Yarroexpreſſely ſetterh not down the name of Anti, neither 
doth he write that it was Corzclius the Prieſt, but the Sexton onely ofthe Church that chus beguiled 
the Sabine, 

of 


Why are they who have been falſly reported dead ina ſtrauge Country, al: hough they return home alive, 
not received nor ſuffered to enter d:retily at the doars,but forced toclimb up tothe tiles of the hauſeand 
fo to get dawn from the roof into the houſe ? | 


T Arro rendereth a a reaſon hereof, which I rake to be alcogerher fabulous : for he writeth, that 
during the Si-111an war, there was a great battel fought upon the ſea, and immediately vpon ir, 
there ran a rumour of many that they were dead in this fight ; who notwithRanding, they returned 
home fafe, died all within alittle while after ; howbeit, one there was among the reſt, who when 
he would ha ve entred into his own houſe, found the door of the own accord faſt ſhut up againſt 
him ; and for all the forcible means that was madeto open the ſame, yer it would not prevaile: 


- wherenpon this mantaking up his lodging withonr. juſt before his door, as heſlept inthe night,had 


a viſion which advertiſed and taught him how he ſhould from the roofe of the houſe ler himſelfe 
down by a rope, and ſo get in : now when he had ſo done, he became fortunate ever after, allthe 
reſt of hislife ; and he lived ro be a very aged man : and hereof aroſe theforeſaid cuſtome, which al- 
ways afrerwards was kept and obſerved, 

Bur haply this faſhion may ſeemin ſome ſort to have been derived from the Greeks :for in Greece 
they thought not tho!e pure and cleanwho had been carried forth for dead to be enterred,or whoſe 
ſepulchre and funerals were ſolemniſed or prepared: neither were ſuch allowed to frequent the com- 
pany of others, nor ſuffred to come neer unto their ſacrifices, Andthere goeth areport of a certaln 
man named Ariſt:nzs, one of thole who had been poſſeſſed with this ſuperſtition, how he ſent unto 
the Oracle of 4po!- at Delphos, for to make ſupplicationand prayer unto the god, forto be delive- 
red out of this perplexed anxiety that troubled him by occafion of the ſaid culttome or law then 18 
force : and that the Propheteſle Pyth;areturnedthis anſwer: 

Look whatſoever women do F 
in childbed newly laid, 1 
Unto therr babes, which they brought forth, 
the very ſame I ſay 
See that he done to thee arainst 
and after that be ſore, 
Ute the bleſſed gods with hands 


to ſacrifice, moſt pure. 
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25 an infant new born unto women for to be new waſhed, to be wrapped inſwadlingcloarhs, and to 
be ſuckled with the brealt-head : after which, all ſnch others, whom we call Hy/teropotmoxs, that is 
co ſay, thoſe whole graves were made, as if they had beendead, did the ſemblable, Howbeir, tome 
do ſay, that before Arrſtinas was born, theſe ceremonies were obſerved about thoſe H;ſteropot mi, 
and that this was a right ancient cultome kept in the ſemblable caſe: and therefore no marvel ir is, 
chat the Romans alſo thought, that iuch as were ſuppoſed to have been once buried, and ranged 
with the dead in another world, ought not to enter 1n at theſame porch, out of which they £ve, 
when they purpoſe to ſacrifice unto the gods, or at which they re-enter when they return from ſa- 
crifice: but would bave them from above to deſcend through the tiles of the roof into the cloſe 


houſe, with the aire open over their heads: for all their purifications ordinarily they performed 
without the houſe abroad in the air, 


VI. 
Why do women kiſſe the lips of their hirsfolks? 


Sit as moſtmeb thitk, for chat women being forbidden to drink wihe, the manner was brovghr 
Lup: That whenſoever they met their kinsfolk, they ſhould kiis their lips, to the end they might 
not be unknown, but convicted if they had drunk Wine ? or rather for another reaſon, which 4- 
riſfotlethe Philotopher hath alledged ? for as touching that occaſion, which is ſo tamous and com- 
monly voiced in every mans mouth, yea, and reported of divers and ſundry places; it was no doubr 
the hardy attempt executed by the dames of Troy, and thatupon the coaſts of Jay; for when the 
men upon their arrival were landed: the women inthe mean while ſer fire upon their ſhips, for ve- 
rydefire that they had to ſee an end at once, oneway or other of their long voyage, and to bede- 
hvered from their tedious travel at ſea: but fearing the fury of theit men, whenthey ſhouldrerurn, 
they went forth to meet their kinsfolk and friends upon the way, and welcomed them with an a- 
miable embracingand ſweet kiſſes of theif lips: by which means having appeaſed their angry mood, 
and recovered their favours, they continued ever aſter,the cuſtome of kind greeting and loving ſalu- 
tation in this manner, | 

Or was not this a priviledge granted unto women for their greater honour and credit ; namely, 
to be known and ſeen forto have many of their race and kindred, and thoſe of good worth and re- 

uration ? | 
Orbecaule it was not lawful to eſpouſe women of their blood and kindred, therefore permitted 
they were to entertain them kindly and familiarly with a kifle, ſo they proceeded no farther ; inſo- 
muchas this was the only mark andtokenleft of their conſanguinity, For before time, they might 
notmarry women of their own blood; no morethen in theſe days their Aunts by the Morhers fide, 
or their Sifters : and long it was eremen were permitted to contta& marriage with their Conzen 
gexmans 3 and that upon iuch at occaſioh as this, There was a certain man of poot eſtare and ſmal] 
living, howbeit otherwiſe of good atid honeſt carriage, and of all others that manhaged the publick 
affairs of State moſt popular and gracious with the Commons : who was ſuppoſedto keep as his e- 
ſpouſed wite a kinſwoman of his and couſen german, an inhefitrefſe ; by whom he had gtear 
wealth, and became vety rich :for which he was accuſed judicially before the people: bur upon a 
ſpecial favor that they bare unto him,they would nor enquire into the cauſe in queſtion:bur not on- 
ly ſuppreſſed his bill of enditement, and let hergo as quit of all crime, bur alſo even they, enaſted a 


Statute: by vertue wherof, lawful it was for all men from that time forward to marry.as far as to their ' 


Cozen-germans,but in any higher or neeter degree of conſanguinity,they were expreſly torbidden, 


VII. 
Wherefore is it not lawful either for the husbaud to receive a pift of his wife,or for the wife of the husband, 
My it not be.for that, as So{ox ordained that the Donations and Bequeſts, made by thoſe that 
die ſhal (tand 000d, unleſs they be (uch as a man hath granted upon neceſſity, or by the induce- 
ment-and flattery of his wife :in which ptoviſo, he excepted neceſſity, as forcing and conifiraining 
the will : and likewiſe pleaſure, as decein ins the judgement : eveh {o have men ſuſpeted the mutu- 
2] oifrs paſſig between the husband and the wife, and thought them to be of the ſame nature. 

Ot was it not thongbt, that givitig of preſents was of all other the leaſt and worſt fign of amity 
and good will (fot even rangers and (uch as bear no love at all uſe in that ſort robe giving) and in 
that regard they would baniſh our of ma: tiage ſuch kind of pleaſing and currying favour: tothe end 
that themurual love and affe&ion between the parties ſhould be free and withour reſpec of ſalary 
and gain. evenfox it {elſe and nothingelſe in the world, | 

Or hecauſe wo 


Mons men commohly admit andentertainſtrangets, as corrupted by receiving of pre- 
ents a 


vifts at their hands, ic was rhovghr to ſtand more with honour and reputation, that wives 
ſnouldlove their own husbands, though they gave them nothing by way of gift. 

Orrarher, for that it was meer and requiſite, that the goods of the husband ſhould be common 
tothe wife, and to the wife likewiſe of the hnsband : for the party who receiverh a thing in gift, 


doth learnto reputethat which was not given, to benone of his own, bur belonging untoanother:. 


25 y ar wiſe ingiving never (o little one to another, deſpoil and defraud themſelves of all. 
1s delide, 
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VIII, 
* Daugh- What might be the cauſe that they were forbidden to receive any gift either of * Son in Law, or* f ah 


ters hus- in Law? 


band: PS | RL 

* Wives F Son in Law, for fear leſt the gift might be thought by the means of the Father to Paſſe about, 

Father. and return unto the Wife: and of the Father inLaw, becauſe it was ſuppoſed meet ang Foy 
Fogg I that he who gave nor, ſhould nov likewiſe receive ought, : 
' have ſome 

reference IX, 


caves as What ſhould be the Reaſon that the Romans when they returned from ſome voyage out of afar aud forraigy 
a quelti. trey, or only from their farm into the City if their wives were at home, uſed to ſenda meſſenger 
unto them befor, for to give warning and advertiſement of their comming ? 


Ither it was becauſe this is a token of one thar beleeveth and is verily perſwaded that his Wiſe 

intendeth no lewdnefſe, nor is otherwiſe buſied then well : whereas to come upon her at una- 
wares and on a ſodain. is a kind of forlaying and furprize, Or for that they make haſte roſend them 
good news of their comming, as being aflured that they have a longing deſire, and do expect ſuch 
tidings, 

Or rather becauſe themſelves would be glad to hear from them ſome good news, to wit, whether 
they ſhall find them in good health when they come, and atrending afte&ionately and with orear 
devotion, their returp, 

Or elſe becauſe women ordinarily, when their husbands be away and from home, have many 

ety bulinefles and houſe affairs - and other whiles there fall out ſome lictle jars and quarrels with- 
In Gm with their ſervants, men or maidens: to the end therefore all ſuch croubles and inconyeni« 
ences might be overblown,and that they might giveunto their husbands a loving and aimable wd- 
come home, they have intelligence given unto them before hand of theirarnval and approach, 


. X. 

That is the cauſe that when they adore and worſh'p the gods, they cover their heads: but contrariwiſe whea 

they meet with avy hononrable or worſhipfull perſons, if their heads haply were then coveredwith theip 
robe, they diſccu r'the ſame, andare bare-headed. © 


Or it ſeemerh char this faſhion maketh the former doubt and branch of the queltionmore difh- 
Fv% to be aſſoiled : and if that which is reported of eAEneas be true ; namely,that as Djowedes pal= 
ſed along by him whites he ſacrificed, he covered his head, and loperformed hisfacrifice: there is 
good realon and conſequence, that if men be covered before their enemies, they ſhould be bare 
when they encounter either their friends, or men of worth and honour : for this manner of being 
covered before the gods, is. not properly reſpe&tive unto themybur occaſioned by accident,and hath, 
fince that example of eA&xeas, been obſerved and continued, 

Bur if we muſt ſay ſomewharelle beſide, confider wherher it be not ſufficient to enquire only of 
this point : namely, why they cover their heads when they worſhip the gods, ſeeing the other con- 
ſequently dependerh herenpon : for they [tand bare before men of dignity and authority, not to do 
themany more honcr therby,but contrariwile to diminiſh their envy,for fear they-might berhoughr 
to require as much reveren.eand the ſame honor as is exhibited to the gods, or ſuffer themſelves, 
and take pleaſure to be oblerved and reverenced equally with them ; as for the gods, they adored 
them afterthis ſort ; either by way of lowlinefſe and humbling themſelves beforetheir majeſty, 1n 
covering and hiding their heads ; or rather becauſe they feared leſt as they made their prayers, there 
ſhould comeunto their hearing, from withour, any ſiniſter voice or inauſpicate and ominous ofle : 
and to prevent ſuch an obje& they drew their hood over their ears: And how true it is, that they 
had a careful eye and regard to meet with allſuch accidents, ir may appear by this, that when they 
went toany Oracle tor to be reſolved by anſwer from thence apon a icrupulous doubt; they cauſed 
a great noiſe to be madeall abour rhem. with ringing cf pans or braſen baſons, ; 

Or itmay well be (as Caſtor faith. comparing in concordance the Roman faſhions with the rites 
of the Pythagoreans)for that the Dxmon or good Angel within us, hath need ofthe gods help with- 
out, andmaketh ſupplication with covering the head, giving thus much covertly to underltand 
thereby, that the ſoul is likewiſe covered ard hidden bythe body, 


XI. 
Why ſacrifice they unto Saturn bare-beaded, 


S it becauſe e£zea5 firſt brought up this faſhion of covering the head at ſacnhices; andthe ſacrifice 
to Saturnus1s much more ancient then his time ? | . 
Or, for that they uſed to be covered unto the caleſtial gods: but as for Satwry heis reputed a Sub- 
'terranean orterteftrial god? | | DE | 
Or, in this reſpe&, that there is nothing hidden, covered, or ſhadowed in Truth ? For _ 
the Romans, Sat#rz was held to bethe father of Verity, XII, 


” 
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Why do they repnate Saturn the Father of Trmth, 


Sit forthat (as ſome Philoſophers deem) they are of opinionthat * Saturn is * Time? and Time * KelrC-. 
J;ou know well findeth ont and revealeththe Truth, TS REY : 
Or. becauſe asthe Poets Fable, men lived under Satyrns reign in the golden age: and ifthe life of 
man was then moſt juſt and righteous, it followeth conſequently that there was-much truth inthe 
world, | 


* 2910, 


Hh WO! | : 
What is the reaſon that they ſacrificed lkewiſe unto the god whom they tearmed Honor, with bare head? 
now a man may interpret Honor to be as much as Glory and Reputation, | 


IÞ is haply becauſe Honor and Glory is a thing evident, notorious, and expoſed to the knowledge 
of the whole world: and by the ſame reaſon that they veil Boner before men of worſhip, dignity, 
and honour, they adore alſo the Deity that beareth the name of Honor, with che head bare, 


What may be the cauſe, that Sons carry their Fathers and Mothers forth to be enterred, with their heads 
hooded and covered: but daughters bare- headed, with their hairs detreſſed and hanging down looſe, 


Sit for that Fathers ought to be honored as gods bytheir Male-Children, but lamented and be- 
wailed as dead menby their daughters, and therefore the law having given and granted unto either | 
Sex that which is proper, hath of borh together made that which is beleeming and convenient? | 

Or, it is inthis regard, that unto lorrow and heavineſle, that is belt beſeeming which '1s extraor- 
dinaty and unuſual:now more ordinary it is with womento go abroad with theit heads vailed and 
covered: andlikewite with men, to be diſcovered and bare-headed, For even among the. Greeks. ... ... 
when there is befailenunto them any publick calamity. the manner and cuſtome is, that the women 
ſhould cur off the hairs of their head,and che men wear them long; fot that otherwiſe it is uſual thar 
men hould poll their head, and women keep their hairlong, And to prove that Sons wete wont 
to be covered ; in ſuch a caſe, and for the ſaid cauſe, a manmay alledge that which YVaro hath writ- 
ten; namely, that in the {olemnity of tunerals, and about the Tombs of their Fathers, they carry 
themſelves with as much reverence and devotion as in the Temples of the gods : inſuch !ort, as 
when they have burnt the corps inthe funeral fire, ſo ſoon as ever they meet with a bone, they pro- 
nounce that he who is dead,is now becotnie a g0d.On the contraty ſide, omen were inno wile pet= 
mitted to vaile and cover their heads, And we find uponrecord, that the firſt mah who put away 
and divorced his Wife was Spar:us Carbiline, becauſe ſhe bare him no children 3 the ſecond, Sxlpi- 
tis Gallus, for thar he ſaw her to caſt a robe over her head : and the third Publins Sempronins, for 
tandingto behold the ſolemnity of rhe funeral games, 


XV. | | 
How it cometh to paſſe, that conſidering the Romans eſteemed Terminus a god, and therefore in honor of 
him cel:brated a fe:ſt called thereupon Terminalia yet they never killed any beaſt n ſacrifice unto him? 


[Tis becauſe Romnlus did appoint no bonds and limits of his country, to the end that he might 
Lawfully ſer out and take in where pleaſed him. and repute ailthat Iand his own ſo far as (accord- 
ng co that ſaying of the Lacedzmonian) his ipeat or jave!in would reach : Bur Numa Pompil:us a 
juit man and politick withal, ohe who knew well how to gorern, and thatby the rule of Philoto- 
phy, Cauſed his Territory to be confined between him and his neighbour Nations, and called thoſe 
frontier bonds by the name of Terminus, as the ſu;erintendent, overleer and keeper of peace and a- 
mity between neighbours; and therefore he ſuppoſed, that this Terminu ought to be perſerved 
pure andclean from all blood, and impoltuce with avy murder, 


XVI. Sh 
What is the reaſon that it is not lawful for atiy maid ſervants to enter intothetem ple of the roddeſſe e * Leu- * Or Me- 


cothea ? axdthe Dames of Rome. bri»ging m thither one alone and 10 more with them, fall to cuffing 11. 
and boxing her abogt the ears and checks, 


Sforthe Wench that is thus bufſeted. ir is a ſufficient ſion and argument. that ſuch as ſhe, afe 
P not permitted to comerkither : now for all others they keep them out in regard of a certaine 
Drama reported in this wiſe: that Lady ſnobeing in times p1ſt jealous of her husband, and 
Mama + my a maid ſervant of hets, fell mad, and was enraced againſt her own ſon* this let- 
ED Ws Os wprors &rolian born. and had to name ,;-tiphera : and therefore itis that here 
_ Ir by _ Ity s C' eronea, before the Temple or Choppel of Matura, the Sexton taking a 
addy crieth with a loud voice: No man ſervant or maid ſervant be 1o hardy as to come 

© No Etolian he or ſhe preſume toenter into this place. 
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XVII, 


What is the cauſe that to this goddeſſe, folk pray mas for any bleſſuigs to their own childrey, | u; for the 
a:phews ouly,to wit, their brothers or ſiſters children? 


OI. A AGO I OO 


Ay itnor be, for that Ino was a Lady thatloved her Siler wonderons well, inſomuch a lie 
Mo at her own breal(t a Son of hers: bur was intortunatein her own children ; 

Or rather, becauſe the ſaid cultome 1s otherwiſe very 200d and civil, inducing and mo v1Dg folks 
heazrs to carry love and affeCtion to their kindreds, 


| XVIII, 
For what cauſe, were manyrich men wont to conſecrate and gize unto HetCules the Diſme or tewth of all 
their goeds 2? 


Hy may it not be upon this occaſion, that Hercules himſelfe being upon a time a 
* By Pr9- VV rhe ker orb of all rhe drove which he had takenfrom Geryoy? | 
tepfis, mex- GO for thathe freed anddelivered the Romans jrom thetax and tribute of the Diſmes which they 
in, be WM were wont to pay out of their goods unto the Tuscans, 
CES Or in caſe this may not go current for an authenrical hiſtory, and worthy of credit; what and if 
Ronee ood, we ſay that unto Hercmles as to ſome great belly god, and one who loved good cheer, they offered 
and facrificed plenteouſly and in great liberality ? es 
Or rather;for that by this means they would take down anddiminiſh a little theirexceſſive tic " WE" 
which ordinarily is an eye-ſore and odious unto the Citizens of a popular ſtate, asif they meant to 
abate and bring fow (as it were) that plethorical = ohr and corpulency of the body, which being 
orown tothe height is dangerous : ſuppoſing by ſuch cutring off, and abridging of juperfluicies, to 
do honour and {ervice molt pleaſing unto Hercwles, as who joyed highly i frugality: for that in 
his life time he tood contented with a little, and regarded no delicacy or excefle whatſoever, 


t " Rome, 


Why begin the Romans their year at the month January? 
Or in old time the month of March was reckoned firſt, as a man may colle& by many other con« 
FE jeures, and by this eſpecially, that the fifch month in order after March was called Onintilis , 
and the fixth month Sexril#, and all the reſt conſequently one after another until youcometo the 
laſt, which they named December, becauſe it was the tenth in number after March: which oiveth 
occaſion unto ſomefor to think and ſay, thatthe Romans (in thole days) determined and accom- 
p.iſhed their compleat year, not in twelve Months bur inten ; namely, by adding unto every one 
of thoſe ten months certain days over and above thirty, Others write, that December indeed was 
the tenth month after March ; bur January was the eleventh, and February the twelfth : in which 
month they uled certain expiatoryand purgatory ſacrifices, yea, and offered oblations unto the 
dead (as it were) to make an end ofthe year, Howbeit, afterwards they tranſpoſed this order, and 
ranged January inthe firſt place, for that upon the firſt day thereof, which they call the Calends of 
January 3 the firlt Conſulsthat ever bare rule in Rowe were enſtalled, immediately upon the depoſi- 
tion and expulſion of the Kings out of the City, Burthere ſeemeth to be more probability and like- 
lihood of truth in their ſpeech, who ſay, that Rowul4s being a martial Prince, and one that loved 
warand fears of arms, as being reputed the ſon of Mars, ſer before all other months, that which 
Carried the name ofhis tather : howbeit Numa who ſucceeded next after him, being a man of peace, 
and who endeavoured tu withdraw the hearts aud minds of his ſubje&s. and citizens from warto = 
agriculcore, gave the prerogative of the firſt place unto January, and honoured Janus moſt, as one 
who had been more given to politick government, and to the husbandry of ground) then to the ex- 
ercile of war and arms, 

Conſider moreover, whether Namachoſe not this month for to beginthe year withal, asbeſt ſor- 
ting with nature inregard of us; for otherwiſe in general, there is no 6ne thing ofall choſe chat by 
nature turn about circularly, that can be ſaid firſt or laſt, bur according to the leveral inſtitutions 
and ordinances of men. ſome begin the time at this point, others at thar, And verilythey that make 
the Winter Solſtice or hibernal Tropick the beginning of theiryear, do the belt ot all others: for 
that the Sun ceaſing then to paſſe farther, beginneth to return and rake his way again toward us: for 
it ſeemeth , that both according to the courſe of nature, and alſo in regard ofus, this ſeaſon ismoſt 
befirring to begin the year: for tharir encreaſeth unto us the time ofthe day light, anddiminiſheth 
the darkneſfle of night,and canſerh thar noble Rar or planet to approach neerer and come coward us, 
the Lord, Governor and Ruler of all ſubſtance tranſitory and fluxible matter whatſoever, 


XX, 

Why do women when they dreſſe up and adorn the Chappel or Shrine of their feminine goddeſſe whom they 
call Bona, never bring home for that purpoſe any branches of Myrtle tree: and yet otherwiſe have a de- 
light to employ all ſorts of leaves and flowers? 

* Or Phay- Mz It not be, for thar, as ſome fabnlous writers tell the tale. there was one * Flaviusaſooth- 


Lins. ayer had a wife,who uſed ſecretly rodrink wine;and when ſhe wasſurprized and _ / = 
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manner by her husband,ſhe was well beaten by him with myrtie rods : and for that caute they bring 
thitherno boughs of myrtle : mary they offer libations unto this goddeſle of wine, bur torlooth 
they call it Milke, — | We BEI 3; 

Oris it not for this cauſe, that thoſe who are to celebrate the ceremomees of this divine ſervice, 
oughtto be pure and cleanetrom all pollutions, bur eipecially from that of Venus or leachery? For 
nor only they put our of the roome where the ſervice 1s pertormed unto the iaid goddef:- &,,,4,all 
men, but allo whatioever 1s beſides of malculine ſex 3 which is the reaton that they ſo dereſt the 
myrtle tree;as being conſecrated unto Veaus,in[omuch as it ſhould ſeeme they called in old timethat 
Venus, Myrtea, which now goeth under the nameof Murcia. | 


XX1I, | 
What is the reaſon that the Latines do ſo much honour and reverence the Woodpecker, and forbeare al- 
together to do that bird any harme? 


Sit for that Picus was reported in old time by the enchantments and ſorceries of his wife, to have 
changed his own nature,and to be metamorphozed into a Woodpecker ; under which torme he 
weout oracles,and delivered anſwers unto thole who propounded unto him any demands ? 
Or rather, becauſe this ſeemeth a meere fable.and incredible ale : there is anoth.r ſtory reported, 
which carrieth more probability with it,and ſounderh nearer unto truth, That when Romulus and 
Remus were Caſt torth and expoſed to death 3 not only a female woolfe gave them her teatsto ſuck, 


———but alſo a certaine Woodpecker flew unto them,and brought chem food in her bill.and fo fed them: 


and therefore haply it is, that ordiparily in theſe daies we may ſee, as Nigidiushath well obſerved 
whart places ſoever at the foot of an hill covered and ſhadowed with oakes or other trees a Wood- 
pecker haunteth, thitber cuſtomably you ſhall have a woolfe to repaire, 
| Orperadventure, ſeeing their manner 1s toconſecrate unto every god one kind of bird or other, 
they reputed this Woodpecker ſacred unto Mars, becauſe it isa couragious and hardy bird;-having 
a bill ſoltrong,that he is able to overthrow an oake therewith, after he hath jobbed and pecked in- 
coit asfar as to the very marrow and heart thereof, 


| : Lt & #7 'Þ | | x 
How is it that they imagine Janus to ha ve had two faces, inmwhich manner they uſe both to paint aud 
alſoto caſt him in mold? 


Jr for that be beinga Grzcian borne, camefrom Perrhebia, as we find witten in hiſtories ; and 
paſſing forward into /raty,d welt in that countrey among the Barbarous people, who there lived, 
whoſe language and manner of life he changed? 

_ Or rather becauſe he taught and perſ waded them to live together after a civill and honeſt ſort, in 
husbandry and tilling the ground ; whereas before time their manners were rude, and their faſhions 
ſavage without law or jultice altogether, 


OY XXIIT. 
What is the carſcthat they uſe to ſell at Rome all things pertaining to the furniture of Funerals with- 
in the temple of the goddeſſe Libitina, ſuppoſing her to be Venus? 


Y Ros may ſeemeto be one ot the ſage and philoſophicall inventions of King Numa, to the end 
; Lk men ſhould learn not to abhor ſuch chings, nor to flie from cthem,as if they did pollute and 
efile them ? | | 

Orelſethis reaſon may be rendred, that it ſerveth for a good record and memoriall, to put us in 
mind,that whatſoever had a beginning by generation, ſhall likewiſe come to an end by death 3 as if 
one and the {ame goddefle were ſuperintendent and governeſſe of nativity and death : foreven inthe 
City of Delphos there is a pretty image of Yezws, ſurnamed Epitymbia ; that is to ſay.ſepulchrall : be- 
fore which they uſe to raile and call forch the ohoſts of ſuchas are departed, for to receive the liba- 
ments and ſacred liquors powred forth unto them, 


XXI111, 
Why bave the Romans it cyzry month three beginnings a6 it were, to wit certain? principall and prefix* 
edor preordained * daies,and regard not the ſame intervall or ſpaceof daies between? 


cirh ; Fe : - ICY, . * Thar is < 
[: It becauſe as J4ba writeth inhis Chronicles,that the chiefe Magiſtrates were wont upon the firſt ſay,calends, 


2y of the month tocall and ſummon the people ; whereupon it took the name of Calends: and Nonesand 
then to denounce unto them that the Noxes ſhould be the fifth day after ; and as for the 1des they 746» 


heldirtobe an holy aud ſacred day ? | 
Or for that they mealuring and determining the time according to the differences of the moone, 
they obſerved in her every month three principall changes and diverfities: rhe firſt, when ſhe is 
altogether hidden ,nameiy, during herconjunCtion wirh the ſun; the ſecond when ſhe is ſomewhar 
removed from the beames of the ſun, and beginneth to ſhew her ſelfe croiſſant in the evening 
gh toward 
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toward the Weſt whereas the ſun ſetterh 3 the third, when ſhe is at thefull : now that Occultation 
and hiding of hers in the firlt place they named Calends.for that in their tongue what ſoever is ſecret 
and hidden. they ſay it is | Clam | and to hide or keep cloſe, they expreſle bythis word | Celar: ;Jand 
the firlt day of the moons illumination, which we here in Greece tearme Noumenia, that is t6 (, 
the new-moone, they called by a moſt juſt name None,torthat which 1s new and young, they tearm 
Novum. in manner as we do yedv, As for the 1des, they took their name of this word &dogthat fio- 
nifierh beavty ; for that rhe moon being then at the toll is inthe very perfection of hex beauty ; or 
haply they derived this denomination of Dios, as attributing it to Fzprtey : butin this we arenor ro 
ſearch out exaMly the juſt number of daies, nor upon a ſmall defaulr to ſlander andcondemne this 
manner of reckoning, ſeeing that even at this day, when the icience of Aſtrologyis grownto ſo 
oreat an increment, the inequality of the motion, and coutſe of the moone ſurpaſleth all experience 
of Mathemaricians, and cannot be reduced to any certaine rule of reaſon, 


> + 4 
what is the cauſe that theyrepate the morrows after Calends, Nones, and 1des, diſaſterous or diſaal 
daies, either for to ſet forward upon any Journey or voyage,or to march with an army into the fit? 


S it becauſe as many thinke, and as Titus Livins hath recorded in hisſtory: the Tribunes milita- 
ry, at what time as they had conſular and ſoveraign authority, went into the field with theRo- 
mane army the morrow after the /des of the month Qxiztilzs, which was the ſame rhat July now Is, 
and were diſcomfited in a battell by the Gaules, neare unto the river 44a: and conſequenly upon 
that overthrow loſt the very City it ſelfe of Royge: by which occaſion the morrow ater the Ides, 
being held and reputed fora {inifter and unlucky day, tuperſiition entring into mens heads, procee- 
ded tarther, (as ſhe loveth alwaies ſo todo) and brought in thecuſtome tor to hold the morroy at. 
ter the Nones,yeazand the morrow after the Calendr,as unfortunate,and to be as religiouſly obſerred 
in ſemblable caſes, | 

Bur againſt this there may be oppoſed many objeRions: for firſt and ſormoſt. they loſtthatbat- 
tell upon another day, and calling it Allienſ;s,by the name of the river Allia, where it wasfirncken, 
they haveitin abomination for that cauſe, Againe, whereas there be many daies reputed diſmall and 
unfortunate,they do not obſerve ſo preciſely and with fo religious feare, other daies of like denomi- 
nation inevery month, but each day apatr only inthat month whereinſuch and ſuch a difafter hap- 
ned : and that the infortunity of one day ſhould draw a ſuperſtitious feare ſimply uponall themor- 
rows after Calends,Nozes,and Ides.carrieth no congruity at all, nor apparence of reaſon, 

Conſider moreover and ee, whether, as of months they uled ro conſecrate the firt tothe oods 
celeſtial ; the ſecondto the terreſtriall, or infernall, whereinthey performe certaine expiatory cere- 
monies and lacrifices of purification, andpreſent offerings and ſervices to the dead: ſoof the daies 
inthe month, thoſe which are chiete and principall, as hath been ſaid, they wonld not have to be 
kept as {acred and feſtivall holidates ; bur ſuch as follow after, as being dedicated untothe ſpirits, 
called Dem0»s, and thole that are departed ; they alſo have eſteemed conſequent!y as unhappy, and 
altogether unmeer either for to execute or to take in hand any bulineſle : for the Greeks adoring and 
ſerving the gods upon their new-moones and firſt daies of the month. have attributed the ſecond 
daies unto the demi-gods and Demons : like as attheir feaſtsalſo they drinke the ſecond cup unto 
theirdemi-gods,and demi-goddefles, Inſum,Time is a kind of number, and the beginning of num= 
ber is (1 wot not what; )ſome divine thing, for it is Unity : and that which commeth next after itis 
Denz or two) cleane oppoſite unto the ſaid beginning, and is the firſt of all evennumbers: as for 
the evennumber it 1s dete&tive,unperfe&,and indefinite, whereas contrariwiſe, the uneven or odde 
number it {elſe is finite, complear, and abſolute: and ſor this cauſe like as the Nozes ſucceed the Ca- 
leads five daies after; ſothe [des follow the Nones nine daies after them; forthe uneven and odde 
numbers do determine thoſe beginnings, or principall daies; bur thoſe which preſentlyenſne after 
rhe ſaid principalldates being even, are neither ranged in any order, nor have powerand puiſſance : 
and theretore men do not enterpriſe any great work, nor ſer forth voyage or journey upon ſuch 
daies: and hereto we may to good pyrpoſe annex thar pretty ſpeech of Themiſtocles : For when the 
morrow (quoth he) upon atime quarrelled with the feſtivall day which went next before it, ſaying, 
that her ſe {e was buked and took a great deale of paines. preparing and providing with much travell 
thoſe good: which thefeaſt enjoyed ar her eaſe, with all repoſe, reſt, and leiſure : the Feſtivall day 
made this aniwer: Thou ſaid(t true indeed ; but if I werenot,where wouldit thou be ? This tale The- 
miſtocles deviſed, and delivered unto the Athenian Captaines, who came after him ; giving chem 
thereby ro underltand. that neither they nor any a&ts of theirs would ever have been ſeen, uvleſſehe 
before them had ſaved the City of Athens, Foraſmuch then, asevery enterpriſe and voyage of 1mpor- 
rance hath need of proviſion, and ſome preparatives 3 and for that the Romans in old timenpon 
their feſtivall dates, diſpenſed nothing,nor tooke carefor any provifion 3 being wholly oiven and de- 
voted at ſuch times torheſervice and worſhip of God, doing that, andnothing elle ;hke as evenat 
this day, when the Prieſts begin to ſacrifice, they pronounce with aloud voice before all the com- 
pany there aſſembled Hoc ape, that is ro ſay, Mind this, and dono other thing: very like it is, and 
{tandeth to great reaſon, that they uſed not to put themſelves upon the way for any long voyage, 


nor gooke 1n hand any great affaire or buſineſſe preſemtly aftera feltivall day; burkept within hone 


— 
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all the morrow after. ro thinke upon their occai.ons, and ro pro ide all things neceſſary for jontney 
or exploit.: or WE May conjecture, that as ar this very day the Roman: atter they have adored the 
o6ds, and made ther pralers unto them within their temples, are wont to ſtay there a time, and it 
them down; evenſo they thought 1t not reaionable to cait their great affaires1o, as that they ſhunld 


immediately follow upon any of their teſitvail daies 3 but they ailowed ſome reſpit and time be- 
tiveen, as knowing tull weil that bul.nefles carry with them aiwates many troubjies and hinderances, 
beyond the opinion, expectation, and. will of thoſe who takethem in hand, 


XXVI, 
Wh:t is the cauſe that women at Rome, when they monrne for the dead, put on white robes, aud like- 
wiſe weare white canles, coif:s, andkerchiefes upon thetr he.:ds, 


4 Ay it not bethat for to oppoſethemſelves againlt hell ard the darkneſle thereof, they conforme 
cheir raiment and attire to that colour which 1s cleare and bright ? 

Or do they it notrather for this: that hkeas they clad and bury the dead corps in whitecloaths, 
they ſuppole,that thoſe who are next of kin,and come neareſt abovt them ,ought aiſo to wearetheir 
liverie ? Now the body they do in this wile deck, becauſe they carn-r adorne the fouc ſo 3 and ir 
they are willing to accompany as lightfome. pure and neat, as being now ar the lati delive.cd ard ſet 
free,and which hath pertormed a great and variable combarte, 

Or rather, we may gueſle thus much thereby : that 1 ſuch caſes, that which is moſt fimple and 
leaſt coltly. is belt beſeeming; whereas cloaths of any other. olovr died docommonly bewray 
cither ſuperfluity or curioſity : tor we may lay even as well of black as of purple : Theſe robes are 
de-eitfall; theſecolonrs alſo are couriterteir, And as touching rhat which is of itlelfe black, it it 
hare not that tincture by diers art. ſurely it is ſo colouced by nature, as being mixed and compoun- 
ded with obſcurity: and thereiore there 1s no colour elſe but white, which 1s pure, unmixt, and 
not ſtained and ſullied with any tincture.and that which 1s inimitable ; in which regard more meet 
and agreeable nnto thole who are interred, conſidering that the dead is now become imple, pure, 
exempt from all mixtion. and in very tcuth, nothing eiſe but delivered from the body, asa ſtaine 
and infection hardly ſcoured out and rid away, Semblably, in the City of Argos, whenſoever they 
mourned, the manner was to weare white garments, waſhed ( as Socrates ſaid ) in faire and cleare 
water, | 


. XXVII1,”' ; $ 
What is the r eaſon that they eſteeme ailthe walls of the City ſacred and inviolable, but not the gates, 


S it (as /Varro ſairh)becanſe we ought to thinkethe walls holy, to the end that we may fight vas 

liantly.anddie generouſly inthe defence of them ? for it ſeemerhthar this was the cauſe, why Ro- 
mulu killed his own brother Remwsfor that he preſumed to leape over an holy and inviolable place: 
whereas contrariwiſe, it wasnot poſſible to conſecrate and hallow the gates, thorow which there 
mult needs be tranſported many things neceflary, and-namely, the bodies of the dead. And there- 
fore.they who begin ro found a City.,environ and compaſle firlt with a plough all that pourpriſe and 
precin& wherein they me:nt to build, drawing the ſaid plough with an oxe and a cow conpled to- 
octher in one yoke: aſterwards, when they have rraced ont all rhe ſaid place where the walls 
ſhould and, they meaſure our as much ground as willſerve tor the gates, bur take our the plough- 
ſhare, and ſo paſſe over that ſpace with rhe bare plough,as if they meant thereby,thart all the furrow 
which they cal up and eared ſhould be ſacred and inviolable, : 


XXVIII 
What is the reaſon, that whentheir Children are to ſweare by Hercules, they will not let them doit 
within doores,but cauſe them togo forth of the houſe, and t ake their oath abroad, 


| 6: becauſe(as ſome would have it) that they thinke Hercules is not delighted with keeping cloſe 
within houſe and fitting idlely,burt taketh pleaſure to live abroad and lie without ? 

Or rather.tor that of ailthe gods, Hercules is nor ( as one would ſay ) home-bred, bur a ſtranger, 
come amonett them from afar ? For even ſo they would not ſweare by Bacchus, under the roote of 
the houle, bur went forth to do it 3 becauſe he alſo is but a ſtranger among the gods. 

Or haply.this is no more bur a word in game and ſport. given unto children : and beſides (to ſay 
arruth )it may be a meanes to withhold and reſtraine them from ſwearing ſo readity and raſhly,as 
Phavorings ſaith: for this device cauſeth a certaine premedirate preparation,and giveth them(whiles 
they go ont of the houſe ) leafure and time to conſider better of the matter, And a man may con- 
qcture alſo with Phavorinus, and ſay with him, Thar this faſhion was not common to other gods, 
bur proper to Hercul-s: for that we find it written. that he was ſo religious, 1o reipeRive and pre- 
Qleinhis oarh, thar in all his life time he never {ware but once, and that was only to Philews the ſon 
0! Avrias, And therefore the prophereſle at Delplos, named Pythia, anſwered thus npon a time to 
theLacedzmonians : 

When all theſe oaths you once forfend, | a 
Your ftate (be ſure ) ſhalldayly mend, XXIX, 
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XXIX, 
hat ſhould be the reaſon, that they would not permit the new wedded bride to paſſe of hey ſelfe 
the doore-fill or Ms when ſhe is brought home te her husbands houſe, bat they that Jai ov 
»y her, muſt lift her up between them from the ground,avd ſo convey herin ? : 


Sit in remembrance of thoſe firſt wives whom they raviſhed perforce fromthe Sabines, who og. | 
| tred notinto their houſes of themſelves with their good will, but were carriedin by them, inthis 
manner ? | Sen 20 

Or is it perhaps, becauſe they would be thought to go againſt their wills into that place where 
they were to loſe their maidenhead ? _ | | 

Or haply irmay be.that a wedded wie onght not to go forth of her doores,& abandon herhouſe 
bur pertorce, like as ſhe went firit into it by torce, For in our Country of Buoria, the m:mneris.co 
burne before the doore where anew married wifeis to dwell;the axell tree of that chariot cr coach 
;n which ſhe rode when ſhe was brought to her husbands houſe, By which ceremony, thus much 
ſhe is given to underſtand,that will ſhe nill ſhe, there ſhe muſt now tarry, conſidering that it which 
brovght her hither is now gone quite and conſumed, 


XXX, 
Wherefore do they at Rome, whenthey bring a new eſpouſed bride home to the hoy. of her buſtend 
forte hey to ſay theſe words unto her ſpouſe: Where you are Caius, I will be Caia? p 


S it to teſtifie by theſe words,that ſheentreth immediately to,communicate with him in all ood 

and to bea governeſle and commander in the houſe as wellas he ? for'it implieth as much, agif 
ſhe ſhouldfay, where you are Lord and Maſter, I will beLady and Miftris, Now theſe names they 
uſed as beirg common, and ſuch as came firſt to hand, and forno other reaſonelſe : like as the Ci- 
vill Lawyers uſe ordinarily theſe names, Cams, Seixs, Lucius, and Titizs: the Philoſophers intheir 
ſchooles, Dio and Theo? 

Or peradventure ir is in regard of Caia Cecilia beautifull and vertuons Lady, who in times paſt 
eſpouſed one of the ſons of King Tarquinizs: of which damethere is yet to be ſeenevenatthis day 
one image of braſſe within the temple of the god Sant: and there likewiſe in 0!dtimeher ſlippers, 
her diſtaffe and ſpindles laid up for to beſeen : the one to ſignifie that ſhe kepr the houſe well, and 
went not ordinarily abroad ; the other roſhew how ſhe butied her ſelte at home, 


XXXI, 


—_ — og it, that they uſe to chant ordinarily at weddings, this word ſo much divulged, Ta 
allio ? | Os 


| þ is not of Talafia, the Greeke word, which fenifieth yarne: for the basket wherein women uſe 
co put in their rolls of carded wooll they name Talaſos in Greek, and Catarhys in Latine ? Certes 
they that lead the bride home,cauſe her to fit upon a fleece of wooll,then bringeth ſhe forth adilaffe 
anda ipindle,and with woollallto hangeth and decketh the doote of her busbands houſe. 

Or rather, if it be true which hiſtorians report: There was ſometime a cettaine young gentle- 
man, very valiant and aCtive inteats of armes,and otherwiſe of excellent parts and ſingular wellcon- 
ditioned, whoſe name was Talaſius: and when they raviſhed and carried away the daughters ofthe 
Sabines who were come to Rome, for to behold the ſolemnity of their feſtivallgames and plates: 
certaine meane perſons, ſuch yer as belonged to the traine and retinue of T, a/aſus aforeſaid, had 
choſenforth and were catrying away one damoſell above the reſt moſt beautitull of viſage, and for 
their ſafety and ſecurity as they paſled along the ſtreets, cried out aloud Talafio,Talafo, that isto lay, 
for Talaſins,for Talafius; to the end that no man ſhould be ſo hardy as to approach neere untorhem, 
nor attempt to have away the maiden from them, giving it out, that they carried her for to be the 
wife of Talaſius 3 and others meeting therh upon the way, joyned with them in company for the 
honour of Tal-ſins, and as they followed after, highly praiſed their good choice which they had 
made, praying the gods to give both himand her joy of their marriage, and contentment to their 
heartsdefire, Now torthat this marriage proved happy and blefled,they were wont ever after 10 their 
wedding ſongs to recant and reſound this name, Talaſixs, like as the manner is among the Greeks 
to ſingin ſuch carrols, Hymenens, 


XXXI1I, | 
What is the reaſon that in the month of May, they uſe at Rome to caſt over their woodden bridge mo 
the river certaine images of men, which they call Argeos ? 


] Sit in memoriall of the Barbarians who ſometimes inhabited cheſe parts,anddid ſo bythe _ 
murdering them in that manner as many of them asthey conld rake? Bur Hercules who was hig 
ly eſteemed among them for his vertue, aboliſhed this cruell faſhion of killing of Rrangerts 
ravght them thiscuſtome to counterſeic their ancient ſuperſtitions, and to fling theſe 1mages 1 - : 
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of them : now in old time our anceſtors uſed to name all Greeks of whar conntry ſoever they were, 
Argeo: : unleſs haply a man would ſay,that the Arcadians reputing the Argivesto be their enemies, 
tor that they were their neighbour borderers, ſuch as fled with Evander out of Arcadia, and came 
to inhabit theſe quarters, retained (till the oid hatred and rancor, which time out of mind had ta- 


ken roor, and been {erled in their hearts againli the ſaid Argives, 


XXXIH. 
What is the cauſe that the Romans in old time never went forth out of their houſes to ſupper but they car + 
ried with them t heir young ſons, ever when they were but in their very infancy and childhood, 


V As notthisfor the very ſame reaſon that Lycyrgys inftitured and ordained, that youns 
V children ſhouid ordinarily be brought into their balls where rhey nied ro eat in publick, 
called P.:idr'a, rothe end that they might be jinured and acquainted betimes, not to ule the plea- 
ſores of eating and drinking immoderately, as brytiſh and ravenous beaſts are wont todo 3 conli- 
deringchat they had their elders to 0\eriee them, yea, and to control cheir demeanor : and inthis 
regard haply allo, that their tathers themſelves ſhould in their carriage be more ſober, honeſt, and 
frugal, in the preſence of their children : forlook where old folk are ſhameleſſe, there it cannor 
chuſe, but (as P/atotaith)children and youth will be moſt graceleſle and impudent, 


XXXIV, 

What might the reac on be, that whereas all other Romans made their offerings, ceremonies, and ſacrif.- 
ces for the dead, in the month of February : Decimus Brutus as Cicero ſaith, was wont to dothe ſame 
inthe month of December : now this Brutus was he who firſt invaded the country of Portugal, and with 

#1 army paſſed over the river of Lethe, that is to ſay, Oblivion, | 


MY it not be, that as the moſt part of men uſed not toperform any ſuch ſervices for the dead, 
bur toward the end of themonth, and a litrle before the ſhutting in of the evenipg ; even ſo ir 
ſeemeth co carry good reaſon, to honour the dead ar the end of the year ; and you wor well that 
December was thelaſt month of all the year, 

Or rather,itis becauſe this was the honour exhibited to the Deities terreſtria]:and it ſeemeth thar- 
theproper ſeaſon to reverence and worſhip theſe earthly eods, is when the fruits of the earth be ful- 
lygathered and laid up, 

Or haply,for that the husbandmen began at this time to break up their grounds againſt their ſeed- 
nefle : it was meet and requiſite to have in remembrance thoſe gods which are underthe ground, 

Or haply, becauſe this month is dedicate and conſecrated by rhe Romans to Satyrs ; tor they 
counted Sarzry one of the gods beneath, and none of them above: and withal, conſidering the grea- 
tet and moſt ſolemn leaſt, which they call Satzrzalia, is holden in this month, at whartime as they 
ſeemto have their molt frequent meeting) and make beſt cheer, hethoughr it meer and reaſonable 
that the dead alſo ſhould enjoy ſome little portion thereof, 

Or it may be ſaid, thar it 1s alrogether untrue that Decimas Brutus alone lacrificed for the dead in 
this month: for certain it is that there was a certain divineſervice performed to Acca Larentia, and 


ſolemn anbons and libaments of Wine and Milk were poured upon her ſepulchre inthe month of 
December, 


XXXV, 


Why honoured the Romans this AccaLarentia ſs highly, conſidering ſhe was no better then a Strumpet, or 
 Courteſan, —— 


E Or you muſt think, that the Hiſtories make mention of another 4cca Lareztia,the Nurſe of Ro- 
mulas, unto whom they do honour in the month of April; asforthis Courreſan Larextia, ſhee 
was (as men ſay) ſurnamed Fabyla, and came to be ſo famous and renowned by ſuch an occaſion 
as this Acertain Sexton of Hercyles his Temple, having little elſe to do, and living at eaſe (as com- 
monly ſuch fellows do) uſed for the molt part to ſpend all theday in playing at Dice and with Co- 
kal-bones: and one day above the reſt, it fortuned, that meeting with none of his Mates and play- 
fellows who were wont to-bear him company art ſuch games,andnort knowing what to do nor how 
topaſle thetime away, he thought with himſelfe tochallenge the god whoſe lervant he was, to play 
atDice with him, upon theſe conditions: That ifhimſelfe won the game, Hercules ſhould be a means 
for him offome good luck and happy fortune 3 bur in caſe he loſt the game, he ſhould provide for 
Hercules g00d ſupper. and withal: a pretty Wench and afair, to be his bed-fellow: theſe condi- 
Y0Ns being agreed vpon and ſer down, he caſt the Dice, one chance for himſelte, and anorher for 
the god; bur his hap wasto bethe!oler : whereupon minding to Rand ynro his challenge, and to 
accompliſh that which he had promited. he prevared arich ſupper for Hercules his god, and with- 
all, ſznr tot this Acca Larentia, a profeſſed Courreſan and common Harlot, whom he feaſted allo 
with him, and after ſupper h<fRowed her in a bed within the very Temple,ſhut the doors faſt upon, 
and ſo went his way. Now the tale Joes ' forſoorh, thatin the night Hercules companied with her, 
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the market place, and look what man ſhe firſt mer withal, him ſhe ſhould entertain jn all kindneg; 
and make her friend eſpecially. Then Larentia gat up berimes in the morning accordingly,and chan. 
ced to encounter a certain rich man and a ſtale Batchelor, who was now paſt his middle age and 
his name was Tarwntizs 3 with him ſhe became fo familiarly acquainted,char ſo long as heliveg ſhe 
had the command of his whole houſe 3 and at his death, was by his laſt Will and Teſtament inſti. 
ruted inheritreſle of all thathe had. This Larerria likewiſe afterward deparced this life, andlet al 
her riches unto the Ciry of Rowe 3 whereupon this honour aboveſaid was doneunto her, 


XXXVI, 


What is the cauſe that they name one gate of the City Feneſtra, which is as much to ſay, as Window; neer 
unto which adjoineth the bed-chamber of Fortune ? 
Sit for that King Servixs a moſt fortunate Prince, was thought and named tolie with Fortune 
who was wont to comeunto him by the window ? or is this bur a deviled tale ? But in truth, af. 
ter that King Trquinius Priſcus was deceaſed, his Wite Taya7millis being a wite Lady, and endned 
with a royaſmind, purting forth her head, and bending forward her body ont of her chamber win. 
dow, made a ſpeech unto the people, perſwading them to ele& Servixs for their King, Andthis is 
the reaſon that afterwards the place retained this name, Fenſtra. 


XXXVII, 

What is the reaſon, that of all thoſe things which be dedicated and conſecrated tothe gods, the cuſtome ts 
at Rome, that ozly the ſpoils of enemies conguered in the wars, are negletted and ſufferedtorunto de 
cay in proceſſe of time : n-ither is there any reverence done unto them,nor repaired be they at any time, 
when they wax old, : | 

Hether is't, becauſe they (ſuppoſing their glory to fade and paſſe away together with theſe 

VVia ſpoils) ſeek evermorenew means to win ſome freſh marks and monuments oftheir ver- 


wwe, and to leave the ſame behind them, | 
Or rather, for thar ſeeing time doth waſte and conſume theſe figns and tokens of the enmity 


which they had with their enemies, it were an odious thing tor them, and very invidious, if they 


ſhould refreſh and renew the remembrance thereof: foreven thoie among the Greeks, who fir 
erected their Trophees or Piilars of brafſe and ſtone, were not commended for ſo doing, 


XXXVIII, 

What is thereaſon that Quintus Mertellus the high Prieſt, and reputed beſides a wiſe mananda politich, 
forbade to obſerve auſpices, or to take preſages by flight of birds, after the month Sextilis, now called Ay- 
guſt. : 

] Sirfor thar, as we are wont to attend upon ſuch obſervations abour noon or in the beginning of © 

theday, at the entrance alſo, and roward the middle ofthe month: bur we take heed and be- 
ware of thedays declination, as inau{picate and unmeer for ſuch purpoſes ; even ſo CMtellus ſup- 
poſed, thar the time afre; eight months was (as ic were) the evening of the year, and the latter end 
of it, declining now and wearing toward an end, 

Or haply, becauſe we areto make vſe of theſe birds, and to obſerve their flight for preſage,whiles 
they areentire, perfe& and nothing defeQtive, ſuch as they are before Summer time, But abour Au- 
tumn ſome ofthem moulr, grow to be fickly and weak 3 others are over-young and tooſmall; and 
ſome again appear not at all, but like paſſengers are goneat ſuch a time into another country, 


XXXIXW [Pp | 
What is the c.1uſe,that it was not lawful for them who were not preſt Souldiers by oath and enrolled alchough 
upon ſome ather occaſions they coxverſ-d m the camp, to ſtrike or wound an enemy? And verily Cato 
himſelfe the elder of that n2me {innifeed thus much in a letter miſſive which he wrote unto his ſon * 
wherein he ſtraitly charged him, that if he kad accompliſhed the full time of his ſervice, and that his 
cap ain had giv*n him his conge & diſcharge, he ſhould immediately returner in caſehe had rather ſtay 
ftillia the camp, that he ſhould obt a1n of his captain permiſſion and licence to hurt and kill his enemie. 
S it becauſe rhere is nothing elle bnt ne-eſfity alone, doth warrantize the killing of a man : and he 
who un:awfnlly and withont exprefſe commandment of a ſuperior (unconltr:ined) doth it, 1s 
a meer homicide and manſlayer, . And therefore Cyrus commended Chryſras, for that being up- 
on the very point of killing his enemy, as having lifted up his Cymiter for to givehima deadly 
wound, preſently upon the ſound of theretreat by the Trumper, ler the man go, and would not 
{mice him) as if he had been forbidden fo to do. 2 
Or may irnot be, for that he who preſenteth himſelfe to fight with his enemy, incaſe he ſhrink, 
and make not good his ground, oughr not to oO away clear withal, but to be held faulty and to ſuf- 
fer puniſhment ; for he doth nothing ſo good ſervice that hath either killed or wounded an ene- 
my, as hrm and damage. who reculerh back or flierh away : now he who is diſcharged from wat- 
fare, and harh leave to depatr, is nomore obliged and bour'd to military laws: bur hechat hath de- 
manded permiſſion to do that ſervice which ſworn and enrolled ſouldiers perfoxm, putteth himſelte 
2240 under the ſubjeCtion of the law and his own Captains mY 
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How is it that the Prieſt of Jupiter, #s nat p:rmitted to anoint himſ.Ife abroad in the open air ? 


Sit for thatin old time it was not held honeſt and lawful for children to do off their cloaths be» 

fore their fathers 3 nor the ſon in law in the prelence ot his wives tarher ; neither uſed they the 
ftouph or bath rogether : now is Jupiter reputed the Prieſtsor Flaminestather : and that which is 
done in the open alt, ſeemeth elpecially to bein the very eye and fight of Jupiter ? 

Or rather, like as 1t was thought a great {:n and exceeding irreverence, for a man to turn himſelf 

our of his apparel naked, in any church, chappel, or reiigious and ſacred place ; even ſo they Carri- 
ed agreat reſpe& unto theair and open skie, as being tuil of gods, demi-gods, and ſaints, And this 
isthe very cauſe, why we do many ot our neceſlary bulineſſe; within doors, encloſed and covered 
with the roofe of our houſes, and ſo removed from the eyes, as it were, of the Deity, Moreover, 
ſome things there be that by law are commanded and enzoyned unto the Prielt only ; and others a- 
gainunto allmen, by the Prieſt :as for example, here with us in Bworia; to be crowned with chap- 
jers of flowers upon the head;to let the hair grow long ; to wear a {word, and notto ſet foot with- 
in the limits of Phoz7s, pertain all to the office and dury of the caprain general and chiefe rulet : but 
co taſte of no neiv fruits before the Aucnmnal Aquinox be paſt ; Mor to cut ard prunea vine but 
before the Equinox of the Spring, be intimated and declared unto all bythe ſaid Ruler or Caprain 
General : for thoſe be the very ſeaſons to do both the oneand the other, In like cale it ſhould ſeem 
in my judgement that among the Romans It properly belongedto the Prie(t;not to mount on hotſe- 
back ; not to be above three nigits ont of the City ; nor to put off his cap, whereupon he was cal- 
led in the Roman Language, F/amen, But there be many other offices and duties, notified and de- 
clared unto all men by the Prieſt, among which this is one.not to be enhuiled or annoinred abroad 
in the open air : For this manner of anointing dry withour the bath, the Romans mightily ſuſpe- 
&ed and were afraid of: and even at this day they are of opinion, that there was no tuch cauſe in 
the world that brought the Greeks under the yoak of ſervitude and bondage, and made them to 
tenderand effeminate, as their halis-and publick places where their young men wreſtled and ex- 
erciſed their bodies naked : as being the means thar brovghr into their Cities, much lofſe: of time, 
engendered idleveſle, bred lazy (loath, and minifired occafion and opportunity of lewdneſle and 
tillany ; as namely, to make love unto fair boles , and to ſpoile and mar the bodies of young men 
with {leeping, with walking art a certain meaſure, with ftirring according to motions, keeping arti- 
ficial compaſle; and with oblerving rules of exquiſite diet, Throvgh which faſhions, they ſee nor, 
how = they be aware) they betallen from exerciſes of arms, and have clean forgotten all military 
diſcipline: loving rather to beheld and elteemed good wreſtlers, fine dancers, conceited pleaſants, 
and fait minions; then hardy footmen, or valiant men of arms. And verily it is an hard matter to a- 
yoid and decline theſe inconveniences, for them that uſe to diſcovet their bodies naked before all 
the world inthe broad air: but thole who anoint themſelves cloſely within doors, and look to their 
bodies at home are neither faulty nor offenfive,” | 


XLI. ea | 
What is the reaſon that the ancient coin and money in old time, carried the [amp of one fide of Jarius with 
' twofaces: and on the other fide, the prow or the p10p of d boat engraved therein, | 


VV As itnot as many men do ſay, for ro honour the memoty of Starz, who paſſed into 1taly 


by water in {uch a veilel ? Bnt a man may ſay.thus much as vrell of many others: for Jann, 


Evander, and eMxeas, Came thither likewiſeby ſea; and therefore a man may peradverrure gueſle 
with berter reaſon ; that whereas ſomethings letve as goodly ornaments, for Cities, others as ne- 
ceflary implements: among thoſe which are decent and ſeemly ornaments,the principal is good g0+ 
rernment and diſcipline, abd among ſuch as be neceſſary, is reckoned plenty and abundance of vi- 
Quals: now for that Janus inftitfited good government, in ordaining wholſome laws, and redu- 
cing their manner of life to civility, which before was rude and briitiſh, and for that the river being 
navigable, furniſhed them with (tote of all neceſſary commodiries, whereby ſome were broughr 
thither by Sea, others from the Land 3 the coin cafried for the mark of a Law-giver, the head with 
two Faces, like as we have already aid, becauſe of that chabge of life which he broughr in; and of 
the river, a ferry boat or barge . and yer there was another kind of money currant among them, 
waich had the figure portrayed upon it, of a Beefe, ofa Sheep, and of a Swine 3 for that their riches 
they raiſed eſpecially tons {ach catrel,and all their wealth and ſubſtance conſiſted inthem, And here- 
upon it cometh, that many of theit ancient names, were Oviliz, Bubalci and Poycii, thatis to ſay, 
Sheep-reeves, and Near-herds, and Swine-herds according as Fene ſtella doth report. 
XLII.. | | | 
What is the cauſe that they make the Temple of Saturn, the chamber of the City, for tokeep therein the 
publick treaſure of gold and flwer : as al ſo their arches, for the cuſtody of all their writings, rolls, con- 
 tratts and evidences whatſorwer. | ; 
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þ it by occaſion of that opinion ſo commonly received,and thef| peech ſo univerſally currant ineve- 


'y.mans mouth. rhatduring the raign of Stars, there was no avarice nor injuſtice in the world, 
tloyalty,truth,faith,and righteouſneſs carried the whole ſway among men, Or, 
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or that he wasthe god who found out fruits, brought in agriculture, and ravghr h : 
Lo ; for the hooke or fickle in his hand fignifieth lo much, and nor a 
following therein and beleeving Hefodus 
Rough Saturne with his hairy skin, 
agairſt all law and right, 
Of &mons ſon, fir Ouranus, 
or Ccclus ſometrme hight , 
Thoſe privy members which him gat, 
with hook a-ſlant off -cut, 
And then anon m fathers place 
of reign, himſcfe did put, 
Now the abundance of the fruits which the earth yeeldeth, and the vent or diſpoſition of them, is 
the very mother that bringerh forth plenty of money : andrtheretore ir is that the ſame pod the 
make the author and maintainer of their felicity : in teſtimony whereof, th oſe aſſemblies which are 
holden every ninth day in the common place ofthe City,called N#»di-e,that is to ſay, Fairs or Maj. 
kers, they eſteem conſectated-to Saturn: for theſtore and foiſon offruitsis that which Openeth the 
erade and commerce of buying agd ſelling. Or, becauſe theſe reaſons ſeem to be very amtick; whar 
and if we ſay that the firſt man who made(of Satwyys Temple at Rome) the treaſury or chamber of 
the City, was Y alerins Poplicola, after that the Kings weredriven our of Rewe, and it ſeemeth to 
ſtand to good reaſon that he made choice thereof, becauſe he thought it a'ſafe and ſecure lace, e- 
minent and conſpicuous in all mens eyes, and by conſequence hard to be ſurprized and torced, 


XLIII, 
What is the cauſ: that thoſe who come as Embaſſ. adors to Rome, from any parts whatſoever, go firſt into 
the Temple of Saturn, and there before the Queſtors or Treaſurers of the City,enter their names intheir 
Regiſters, 


S it for that Saturn himfelte was a ſtranger in /taly, and therefore all Rirangers are welcome unto 

him ? | 

Or may not this queſtion be ſolved by the reading of Hiſtories 2 forinold time theſe Queſtors or 
publick Treaſurers, were wont toſend unto Embaſladors'cercain preſents, which werecalled Lau- 
:4a: and if ir fortuned that ſuch Embaſſadors were ſick, they rook the charge of them for their cure; 
and if they chanced to die, they enterred them likewiſe at the Cities charges, Bur now in reſpe& 
of the great reſort of Embaſſadors from out of all countries, they have cur off this expenſe: howbeic 
the ancient cuſtome yer remaineth, namely, to preſent themſelves to the ſaid Officers of thetrea- - 
fare, and to be regiſtred intheir book, 


_ XLIV. 4 
Why is it not lawful, for Jupiters Prieſt to ſwear ? 


Sit becauſean oath miniſred unto free born men, is as it were the rack and totture tendered un- 

to them ? for certain it is, that the ſoulas well as the body of the Prieſt, ought co continue free, 
and not be forced by any torture whatſoever, | 

Or, for that it is not meer to diſtruſt or diſcredit him in ſmall matters, who is beleeved in grear 
 anddivinethings? 

Or rather, becauſe every oath endeth with the deteſtation and malediQtion of perjury: and conſi- 
dering that all maleditions be odious and abominable ; therefore it is not thought good that any 
others Prieſts whatſoever, ſhould curſe or pronounce any maledi&Qion : and in this reſpe& was the 
Prieſteſſe of Minerva in Atheys highly commended,for that ſhe would never curſe Al/cibiader,not- 
withſtanding the people commanded her ſoro do : For I am (quoth ſhe) ordained a Pricſtefle to 
pray for men, and not tocurſethem, age | 

Or laſt of all, wasit becauſe the peril of perjury would reach in common to the whole Common- 
wealth, if a wicked, godlefle and forſivorn perſon, ſhould have the charge and ſuperintendance of 
the prayers, vows, and ſacrifices made inthe behalf of the City. 


XLV, : 
W:at is the reaſonthat upon the f-ſtiva! day in the honour of Venus, which ſolemnity they call Veneralia 
they uſe to pour forth a great quantity of Wine out of the Temple of Venus, 


T: it as ſome ſay upon this occafion, that Mezentius ſometime Captain general ofthe Tuſcans, 
e7%7<:y Þ ſent certain Embaſſadors unto &yeas, with commiſſion to offer peace unto him,upon thiscondi- 
ziyoy, Lion, that hemight receive all the Wine of that * years Vintage, But when Aneas holed ſoro doe, 
or acertain Mezenting (for to encourage his ſouldiers the Tuicans to fight manfully)promiſed to beftow Wine 
rms o ypon them when he had won the field: but &neas underſtanding of this promiſe of his, conſecrated 
Ne anddedicated all the ſaid Wine unto the gods: and in truth, when he had obtained the victory, all 
incrprec he Wine of that year, when it was gotten and gathered together, he poured forth before the Tem- 
ay vie of Penne | ; Or, ,.. 
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Orwhat if one ſhould ſay,thar this doth ſymbolize thusmnch : + That men onghr to be ſober np- 
on fettivall daies,and nor tO celebrate {uch ſolemnities with drankenneſte; as it the gods rake more 
lexfure to ſee them {hed wine upon the gronnd, than to powre overmuch thereof down their 


throats ? 


XL:V1I, | | 
what is the cauſe that in ancient time they kept the temple of the goddeſſe Horta,open alwaies, 


| Hether wasit (as Antiſtizs Labeo hath left in writing ) forthar, ſeeing Hortari in the La- 
V rine tongue lignifierh to exhorr they thought that rhe ooddefſe called Horta, which ftir- 
reth and provoketh men unto rhe enterpriſe and execution of good exploits, ovght to be evermore 
in ation, not to make delaies, nor to be ſhut vp and locked withindoores, ne yetto fit till and do 
nothing ? rod. ; 

Or rather,becauſe as they name her now adates Hoya,with the former ſyllable long, whois a cer- 
raine indutrious, vigilant, and buſie goddefle,cartu}] inſmany things: therefore being as ſhe is ſo Cit- 
cumſpe& and ſo watchfull;they thought ſhe ſhould be neveridle,nor retchlefle of mens affaires, 

Or elle, this name Hora (as many others belides )is a meere Greeke word,and fignifieth a deity 
ordivinepower,that hath aneye to overlooke,to view and controule all things ; and therefore fince 
ſhe never ſleepeth, nor layeth her eyes together, but is alwaies broad awake, therefore her Church 
or Chappell wasalwaies ttanding open, _ 

But it1t be ſo as Labco ſaith, that this word Hor is rightly derived of the Greeke verbe 5gusy or 
Tegveuay, Which fignifieth ro incite orprovoke 3 conſider berter, whether this word Orator alſo, that 
isto ſay, one who ftirreth up, exhorterh;encourageth.and adv iſeth the people as a prompt and rea- 
dy counſellor, benot derived likewiſe 1n the tame fort, and not of &e« or wy, that is to ſay, prayer 
and (upplication,as ſome would have it, 

|  LAKAVIH | | 
Wherefore founded Romulus the Temple of Vulcan without the City of Rome? 


I? it for jealoufie (which as fables do report Yulcan had of Mars, becauſe of his wife eu: and 
ſo Rimalas being reputed the ſon of Mars, would not vouchſafehim to inhabit and dwellin the 
ſame City with him ? or is thisa meere foolery and ſenſelefle conceit ? 

But chis Temple was built at the firſt robe a Chamber and Parlour of Privy Councill for him and 
Tatiz: who reigned with him; tothe end that meeting and fitting there in conſultation together 
with the Senatours, ina place remote from all troubles and hinderances, they might deliberate as 
touching che affaires of State with eaſe and quietneſle, 


_ Orrather,becavſe Rowe from the very firſt foundation was ſubje& to fire by caſualty, he thought 
o00d to honour this god of fire in ſome ſort, bur yet to place him without the walls of the City. 


GT 12 NEVE - 4 
What is the reaſon, that upon their feſtival day calledConſualia, they adorned with garlands of flowers 
a welltheir aſſes as horſes, and gave them reſt and repoſe for the time ? - 


| for that this ſolemnity was hoiden in the honour of Neptune ſurnamed Equeſtris that is to ſay, 

the horſeman ? and the aſſe hath his part of this joyfull feaſt, for the horles lake? | | 

Or,becauſe that atter navigation and tranſporting of commodities by ſea was.now found out and 

ſhewed to the world,chere grew by that mieanes ( 1n ſome ſort ) berter reſt and more eale to poore 

labouring beaſts of draught and carriage. = 
Po | | XLIX.. | Te | | 

How commeth it to paſſesthat thoſe who ſtood for any office and magiſtracy were wont by an old cuſtome 

(45 Cato hath written) to preſent themſelves unto the people in a ſingle robe or looſe gown, without 

any coat at all under it ? | | ; A. = 
V AS it for feare left they ſhould carry under their robes any money in their boſomes, for to 
corrupt,bribe, and buy(as it were) the voices and ſuffrages of the people ? 

- Or was it becauſe they deemed men worthy to beare publike officeand to governe, not by their 
birth and parentage by their wealth and riches,ne yer by theirſhew and outward reputation, bur by 
their wounds and (cars to be ſeen upontheir bodies, To the end therefore that ſuch ſcars mighr be 
better expoſed to their ſight whom they mer or talked withall, they went in this manner down to 
the placeof ele&ion without inward coats in their plaine gowns, - ve | 

Or haply becauſe they would ſeeme by this nudity and nakednefle of theirs, in humility to debaſe 
themſelves, the ſooner thereby to curry tavour, and win the goodgrace of the Commons, evenas 
_— by taking them by the right hand, by ſuppliant craving,and by humbleſubmiſſion on theis ve- 
ry knees, 

What is the cauſe that the Flamen or Prieſt of Jupiter, when his wife was once dead, uſed to give up bis 

Prieſt hood or Sacerdotall dignity according as Axeius hath recorded in his hiſtory. . | L 

V As 1t forthat he who once had wedded a wife,and afterwards buried her,was moreinfor- 

.Y , Y tunategthan he who never had any? for the houſe of him who had married a wite,is entire 
| 000 an 
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and perfect, bur his houſe who once had one, and now hath none, is not only unperfeR, bur alſo 
maimed and lame ? | GE ; 

Or might it nor be that the Priefts wife was conſecrated alſo to divine ſervice together with her 
husband 3 for many rites and ceremonies there were,which he alone could not performe if his Wiſe 
were not preſent : and toeſpoulſe a new wite immediately upon the deceaſe of the other were nor 
peradventure poſhble, nor otherwle would well ſtand with decent and civill honeſty : whereupon 
neither in times paſt was it lawtull for him, nor atthis day as it ſhould ſeeme, is hepermitred ro py 
away his wife: and yet in our age Domitian at the requelt of one, gave licence ſo rodo: atthis dif. 
Jutionand breach of wedlock, other Prieſts were preſent andafliftant, where therepaſſed amoys 
them many ſtrange, hideous, horrible, and monſtrous ceremonies, 7 

But haply a man would lefſe wonder at this, 1t ever he knew and underſtood before, that when 
one of the Cenſors died, the other of neceſſity muſt ikewile quit and reſigne up his office. Howbeir, 
when Livins Druſus was departed this life, his companion in office e/Emylius Scaurns,would not vive 
over and renouncehis place, untill ſuch time as certaine Tribunes of the people, forhis contumacy | 
commanded, that he ſhould be had away to priſon, | 


LI, 
What was the reaſon that the idols Lares, which otherwiſe properly be called Prxfſtites, had the images 
of a dog ſtanding hard by them,and the Lares themſelves were pourtraied clad in dogs thing? 


Sit becauſe this word Preſtites Ggnifieth as much as Teo5@71;,that is to ſay,Prefidents, or ſtanding 
Photon as keepers: and verily ſuch Preſidents ought ro be good houſe-keepers,and terribleumo al 
frangers, like as a dog is 3 but gentle and loving to thoſe of the houſe, 


Orrather, that which ſome of the Romans write is true, like as Chry/zppus alſo the Philoſopher 


is of opinion ; namely, that there be certaine evill ſpirits which go about walking up anddownin 


n « 
Xen5ov Go 


* unde 
Yens%v, 


the world ; and thele be the butchers and tormentors that the gods imploy to puniſh unjuſt and 
wicked men : andevenſotheſe Lares are held to be maligne ipirirs and no better than devils,ſpying 
into mens lives, and prying into their families ; which is thecauſe that they now be arraied in ſuch 
skins)and a dog they have litting hard by rhem, whereby thus much in effe& is given to underſtand, 
that quick ſented they are,and of great power both to hunt out,and alſo to chaſtice leudperſons, 


LIT, 


what is the cauſe that the Romans ſacrifice a dog unto the goddeſſe called Genita-Mana, and withall 
make one prayer unto her that none borne in the houſe might ever come to good? 


S it for that this Genita* Mana 1s counted a Demon or goddefle that hath the procuration and 
charge both of the generation and alſo of the birth of things corruprible ? for ſurely the word 
implieth as much as a cercaine fluxion and generation, or rather a generation fluent or fluxible: and 
like asthe Greeks ſacrificed unto Proſerpinaza dog,ſodothe Romans unto that Gemita,tor thoſe who 
are borne in the houſe, Socrates allo laith, that the Argives ſacrificed a dog unto 1hthya, for the 
more eaſe and fate deliverance of child-birth, Furthermore, as touching thar Prayer, that nothing 
borne within the houſe might ever. prove good, it is not haply meant of any perſons, manor woman, 
but of dogs rather which were whelped there 3 which ought to be, nor kind and gentle, bur curſt 
and terrible. | 
Or peradventure, for that they * that die ( after an elegant manner of ſpeech )be namedgood or 
quiet: under theſe words they covertly pray,that none borne in the houſe might die. Andrhis need | 
not to ſeeme a (trange kind of ſpeech 3; for Ariſtorle writerh, that ina certaine treaty of peace between 
the Arcadians and Lacedzmonians.this article was compriſed in the capitulations: That they ſhould 
make none * of the Tegeats good, for the aide they ſent, or favour that they bare unto the Lacedz- 
monians ; by which was meant;that they ſhould pur none of them to death, 


. LIIT, 
What is the reaſon, that in a ſalemneproceſſion exhibited at the Capitolineplaies, they proclame (:ven 
at this day) by the voice of an herald, port-ſale of the Sardians ? and before all this ſolemnity and 
pompe.there is by way of mockery ard to make a laughing-ſtock,, an old man ledin aſhems with a 


Jewell or brooch pe ndant about his neck, , ſuch as noblemens children are wont to weate, andwhich 
they call Bulla, 


S it for that the Veientians, who intimespaſt being 


. , a puiſſanr Srate in Tuſcane, made war 2 long | 
time with Romwlns : whoſe Ciry being the laſt tharhe won by force, he made ſale of many PpTo” 


ners and captives. together with their King, mocking him for his ſtupidity and groſle folly, NoW for 
that the Tuſcans 1n ancient time were deſcended from the Lydians, and the capitall City of Lydia 1s 
Sardis,therefore they proclaimed the ſale of the Veientian priſoners under the name of the Sardians; 
and evento this day in (corne and mockery, they reraine ſtill the ſame cuſtome, 
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whence came it, that they call the Shambles or Butchery at Rome where fleſh is to be ſold, Macel- 
lum? 


Sitforthatchis word Macellam, by corruptionof language-is derived of, Maye«eO-, that in the 

Greek tongue fignifierh a cook ? like as many other words by uſage and cultome are come to be 
received ;fortheletter C,hath.great.afhnity with G.in the Roman tongue: and long it was ere they 
had the uſe of G, which letter Spurizs Carbilizs fixtt invented, Moreover, they that maflle and ftam- 
mer in their ſpeech pronounce ordinarily L, inftead of R, 

Or this queſtion may be reſolved better by the knowledge of the Roman hiſtory: for we read 
cherein, that there was ſometimea violent perſon and a notorious thiefe at Rowe, named Macellns, 
who after he had commitred many outrages and robberies,was with much ado inthe end taken and 
puniſhed : and of his goods which were forfeit to the State there was built a publike ſhambles or 
market place to ſell leſh-meats in, which of his name was called Macellum, | 


Why uponthe Ides of January the Minſtrels ax Romie, who plaied upon the hautboies, were permitted to 
to go up and down the City diſyuiſed in womens apparrell? FED) 


Roſe this faſhion upon that occaſion which is reported ? namely, that King Numa had gran- 
ted unto them many immunities and honoyurabie priviledges in his time, for the great devott- 
onthat be had in the ſervice of the gods? and tor that atterwards the Tribunes military who gover- 
ned the City in Conſular authority, rookethe ſame from them, they wenttheir way dilcontented, 
and departed quite from the City of - Rowe: but ſoone after, the people had a mille of them,and be- 
ſides, the Prieſts made it a matter of conſcience;- for that in alithe ſacrifices thorowout the Cay 
there was no ſound of flute-or hautboies, Now when they would not returne againe ( being ſent 
for) bur made their bode it the.City Tibur'; there was a'cercaine; afranchiſed-bondflave who ſe+ 
cretly undertook unto the Magiltrates, tofind ſomeimeanes forto fetch therh home. So he cauſed a 
ſamptuous feaſt to be made, as if he meant to celebrate (ome ſoiemne lacrifice, and invited to it the 
pipers andplayers of the hautboies aforeſaid: and at this feaſt he took order there ſhould be divers 
wonen alſo ; and a!lnight long there was nothing but pipineplaying,fingibg arid dancing : bur ail of 
aſudden this Matter of the feaſt cauſed a rumourto be raiſed; that his Loxd and Maſter was come to 
take him inthe manner 3 whereupon making ſemblant that he was much troubled and afrighted, he 
perſwaded the Minſtrelsro mount With allſpeed ihts thoſe coaches covered all over with skihs, and 
ſoto be carried to Tibur. But this was a deceitful praRtiſe of his ;for he cauſed the coaches tobe tur» 
-nedabourt another way, and unawares-to them; whopartly? for the darknefle of the night, - and in 
partbecauſe they were drowſie and the wine in theift heads.rook noheed of rhe way.he brovghall 
to Rome betimes inthe morning; by the breake of day, difentiſed asthey were, many of chem in light 
coloured gowns like women, which (for that they had over-watched and over-drunke themſelves) 
they had put on, and knew not thereof, Then being ( by the Magiſtrates j overcome with faire 
words, and reconciled againe ro the City, they he'd ever aſter this cultome every yeaxe upon luch a 
day, Togo up and down the Ciry:thus fooliſhly diſguiſed, + + | 1 
. O | 45 | oY nfs 
What is the reaſon.that it is commonly received, that certaine Matrons of the City firſt founded and built 
the Temple of Carmenta, aug? this day honor it highly with great revereace? *' 25 


Pe: it is ſaid, that upona time the Senate had forbidden thedemes and wives of, the City.to ride 
in coaches: whereupon they tooke {uch a flomack, and were fodeſpitenus,..that to be revert- 
ged of their husbands, they conſpired altogether not to be with child by chem, nor to bring them 
any more babes ;. and in this mind they perhiſted ſtill; untill theig-ansbands beganco berhinkerbem- 
iclyes better of the matter,and ler them have their will toride in their. coaches agaige as before time; 
and.then they began to breed and beare children aireſh,: and rhoſe who ſoonelj conceived and bare 
moſt and with greatet eaſe, founded then the remple, of .Cormeiye, :And.as I ſuppoſe this Carmeata 
was the mother of Evaaderzwho came with him into /:4/y 3 whoſe;right name.indeed was Themiszor 
as ſome ſay Nicoſtr ata: now tor that ſhe rendred prophecical anſwers and oracles,1q verſe,the Larines 
ſurnamed her Carmenta: for verſes in their rongue they call. Carmna, Others argial opinion, that 
Carmenta was one of the Deſtinies, which 1s the cauie thar ſuch matrons and porhers acre un- 
to her, And the Erymology of this name Carmentas 1s as muchas Carens mente. that is to ſay. behde 
ber right wits, or beltraught, byreaſon that her ſenſes wereſo raviſhed and tranſported: ſo thar her 
verſesgave her not thename Carmenta,but contrariwiſe,her verſes were called Carminaof hergbe- 
Cauſe when ſhe wasthus raviſhed and carried beſide her ſelfe, ſhe chanted cercaine oracles and pror 
Pheſies in verſe, pfpne TIO erg | AE 
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LVII, : Ley 
What is the cauſe that women who ſacrifice unto the goddeſſe Rumina, do powre and caſt fore of milke v1. 
pript wo yeamuy but 10 wine at all do they bring thither for to be drunk ? f mike «Af 


S it, for that the Latines in their tongne call a pap, Rama? And well it may ſo be,for that the wilg 
Its tree neere unto which the ſhe-woolfe gave ſuck with her teats unto Rowwulnue, was inthat mo. 
ſpect called Ficu Ruminalis, Like as therefore we name in our Greeke Language thoſe milch nurſes . 
that ſuckle young infants at their breſts, Theloxa, being a word derived of Thele, which honifieth 2 
7 pap 3 even ſo this goddefle Rumina, whichis as much to ſay, as Nurſe, and one that taketh the Care 
and charge of nouriſhing and rearing up of Infants, admitteth nor in her ſacrifices ahy wine ; for 
thatir is hurcfull co the nurcure of little babes and ſucklings, 


LVIIT, 


What is the reaſon that of the Roman Senatonrs, ſome are called ſimply, Patres3 others with an addition, - 
Patres conſcripti ? 


J$itfor that they firſt, who were inſtituted and ordained by Rownlus werenamed Patres & Pai. 
| wn at is to ſay, Gentlemen or Nobly borne;iuch as we in Greece, terme Empatrides? 

Or rather they were ſo called, becauſe they could avouch and ſhew their fathers 3 but ſuch as were 
adjoyned afterwards by way of ſupply, and enrolled our of the Commoners houſes, were Pare 
cenſcriptithercupon ? De 


| Wherefore was there one Altar common to Hercules and the Muſes? 


Ay it not be, for that Hercyles taught Evander the letters, according as Juba writeth? Certes, 
: in thoſe daies it was accounted an honourable office tor men to teach their kinsfolke and 
friends to ſpell letters,andro read, Fora long rime aiter it, and of late daies it was,thatthey began 
to teach for hire and tor money : and the firſt that ever was known to keep apublike ſchoole for 
#1 reading,was one named Spurins Carbilizsy the ireed ſervant of that Carbiline who firlt pur away his 
wife. | | 3 
LX, 


What irthe reaſon, that there bring two Altars dedicated unto Hercules, women are mt partakers of the 
greater, nor taſte one whit of that which is offered or ſacrificed thereupon ? 


] S it,becauſe,as the report goes, Carmemacame not ſoone enough to be aſſiſtant vncothe ſacrifice 
nomoredid the family of the Pizarii, whereupon they tookthat name ? for i regard that they 
cametardy, admitted they were not tothe feaſt with others who made good cherte; andtherefore 
got the name Pinariias if one would lays pined and famiſhed: 

Or rather i may alludeunto therale that goeth of the ſhirt empoiſoned with the bloud of New 
the Centaure, which Lady Dezaniragave unto Hercules, 


A L X I. 

| How commeth is to paſſe e, thatit is expreſly forbidden at Rome, either to name or to demand ought as 
| touching the T mtelar god;who hath in particular recommendation and patronagesthe ſafety and preſer= 
.®  wationof the City of Rome: nor ſo much as toenquire whether the ſaid deity be male or female? And 


werily this prohibition proceedeth from a ſuperſtition feare that they have ; for that the ſay that Va- 
lerius Soranus died an ill death, becauſe he preſumed to utter aud oublih [/ ua h, 144) 


] S it in regardof acertainereaſon that ſome Latinehiſtorians do alledge ; namely, that there be 
certaine eyocations and enchancings of the gods by ſpels and charmes,through the power where- 
of they are of opinion,chat they might be able to callforth and draw away the Turelar gods of their 
enemies,and to cauſe them to come and dwell with them : and therefore the Romansbe afraid left 
they may do as much for them? for like as in times paſt the Tyrians, as wefind upon record, when 
their Ciry was beſieged;enchained the images of their godsto their ſhrines, for feare they would a- 
bandon their City and be gone; and as others demanded pledges and ſureties that they ſhould come 
againe to their _ whenſoever they ſent them ro any bath to be waſhed,or ler them go toany ex- 
piation to be cleanſed ; even ſothe Romans thought, that robe altogether unknown and not once 
named, was the beſt means, and ſureſt way to keep with them their Tutelar god, 
_ Or ratherzas Homer very well wrote: 

he earth to men all 

1s common great and ſmall: 

' Thatthereby men ſhould worſhip all che gods, and honour theearth ; ſeeing ſhe is common to 
them all: even ſo the ancient Romans have concealed and ſuppreſſe the god or angell which bath 


the particularguard of their City, to the end thac their Citizens ſhould adore, not him alone buc all 
vthers likewiſe, 
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; LXII, | Ds 

What is the cauſe that among thoſe Prieſts whom they nameFxciales,fignifyin g.45 much as in Greeh celwo- 

 mdion, that is to ſay, Officers going between to make treaty of peace; or o#ovogigat, that us toſay, 
Agents for truce and leagnes, he whom they call Pater Patratvs is eſteemed the chirfeſt > Now Pater 
Patratus is hey whoſe father is yet living, who hath children of his own: and in truth this chiefe Fa- 
cial or Heranld hath ſtill at this day a certaine prerogative, and ſþeCiall credit above the reſt, For the 
Emperonrs themſelves, andgenerall Captaines, if they have any perſons about them whoin regard of 
the prime of youth, or of t her beamifull bodies bad need of a faithfull, diligent, and truſty guard,com» 
mit them ordinarily into the hands of ſuch as theſe for ſafe cuſtouy? | 


Sit notfor that theſe Patres Patrari, for reverend feare of their fathers of one (;de,and for modeſt 
hhames to Kcandalize or oftend their children on the other ſide, are enforced to be wiſe and dif. 
creet ? | vn | | : 

' Or may it not be, in regard of that cauſe which their very denomination doth miniſter and de- 
Clare: for this word Patrar ſignifieth as much as compleat.entire, and accorapliſhed,as if he were 
one more perfect-and abſolute every way than the reſt,as being ſo happy as to have his own'tather 
hvinggand be a father alſo himlſelte,- | : 7 
' Or ig itnor, for chat the man who hath the ſuperintendence of treaties of peace, and of others, 
ought ro ſeeas Homer (aith aa ngbow xa 3miow,that 1s toſay, before and behind, Andin all reaſon 
ſuch one is he like to be, who hath a ch11d tor whom.and a farker with whom he may conſulc, 


wn L X11. | | 
What is the reaſon tha: the Officer at Rome, called Rex ſacrorum, that is to ſ1y,the King of ſa:rifices, is 
debarred (oth from exerciſing any Maziſtracy,and alſoto make a ſpeech unto the people in pablibe place? 


S it for that in old time, the Kings themſelves in perſon performed the moſt part of ſacred rites, 

and choſe that were the greatelt, yea,and together with the Prielts offered {acrifices ; bur by rea- 
ſon that they grew infolent,prond, and arrogant, ſo as they became intollerable, moſt of the Greek 
nations, deprived them of this authority,and lefruvto them the preheminence only to offer po 
ſacrifice unto the gods: but the Romans having cleane chaſed and expelled their Kings, eſtabliſhed 
in their teadanother under Officer whom they called King, unto whom they granted the overſight 
and charge of ſacrifices only, but permitted him nor to exerciſe or execute any office of State,nor to 
intermeddle in publike affaires ; ro the-end it ſhould be known to the whole world; thatthey would 
not ſuffer any perſonro reigne at Rome, but only over the ceremonies of ſacrifices, nor endurethe. 
very name of Royalty, but in reſpe& of the gods. And to this purpoſe-upon thevery common place 
mere unto Comiti1m 3 they uſe to have a ſolemne ſacrifice for thegood eſtate of the Gity ; which (o, 
ſoone as everthis King hath performed, he takerh his legs and runs out of rhe place, as faſtas everhe 
Can, 4g? | IEEE paper EF 

| LX 1111, | 
Why ſuffer not they the table to be taken cleane away, and voided quite, but will have ſomewhat alwaies 

remaining upon it ?, 3-03 844 ET FOES 


$om rheynot hereby covertly to underſtand, that we ought ofthat which is preſent ro reſerve e- 


- 


vermore ſomething for the time to comezand on this day to- remember the morrow, . -- 

Or thought they.it not a point of civill honeſty and elegance to repreſſe ahd keep down their. ap- 
petite when they have before them enough {till to content and ſatisfie it ro the full ; forlefle will 
m= defirethat which they have not, when they accuſtome themſelves to abſtaine from that which 
they have; Lender ore HT - YR Eee zl 
© 'Or15nocthis a cyſt ome ofcurtefieand humanity to their domeſticall ſetvants,who are not ſo well 
pleaſed to raketheir victuals ſimply,asto partake the ſame, ſuppoking that by this means in ſome ſorr 


they d6;participate with their Maſters at the table, © nM : EN IN 
Orrather is 1t not, becauſe we ought toſuffer no ſacred thingto be empty? and the bootd you 
wot well is held ſacred, RS 
What is the reaſon that the B rideo roome commeth the firſt time to lye with his new wedded bride, not with 
. © an light but in the dark ? _ | De Ok 24e L FE CEP nt ot 


S1t becauſe he is yet abaſhed,as taking her to be a ſtranger andnot his own,before he hath com- 
 papied.carnally with her ? TIES | "143.5 | 1 
Or forthat he would then acquaint himſelf,co come even unto his own ef pouſed wife with ſhame 

facedneſſe and modelty ? | FER» PW £2 

' Or rather, like as Soloy in his Statutes ordained;thar the new-martied wife ſhouldeare of a quince 
efore. the enter into the bride bed-chamber, to. the end thar this firſt encounter, and embracing 

ſhould nor be odious.or uppleatantro her husband? even ſo the Roman Law-giver would hide in 

= obſcurity of darknefle the deformiries and imperſeRions in the perſon of the bride,if there were 
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| for to draw ; for that they were mot ar ſuch a timeto ride forth of the City, 


Or haply this was inſtituced to ſhew how finfull and damnable all unlawful company of man 2nd 
woman together is,ſeeing that which is lawtull and allowed, 15not withour ſome blemiſh and fore 
of ſhame, PER 


thy is one of the races where horſes uſe to run, called the Cirque of Flaminius? 


Sitfor that inoldtime an ancient Roman, named Flaminixs, gave unto the City a certainepiece 

of ground, they employed the rent and revenues thereof 1n runnings of horſes, and chariors: 
ang for that there was a ſarpluſlage remaining of the ſaid lands, they beſtowed the ſameinpaing 
that high way or cauley, called Via Flaminiaxthat is to ſay,Flaminia ſtreet ? 


LXVII, 


Why are the Sergeants or Officers who carry the knitches of rods before the Magiſtrates of Rome, cal- 
ledLiCtores? ; 


| bo becauſe theſe were they who bound Malefaors, and who followed after Rowalus, ashis 
ouard, with cords and leather thongs about them in their boſomes ? And verily the common yeo- 
ple of Rowe when they would fay to bind or tie faſt,uſe the word A/ligare, and ſuch as ſpeake more 
pure and proper Latine, Ligare, 

Or is it, for that now theletter C is interje&ted within this word, which before time was Liores, 
as one would ſay A730, that is to ſay, Officers of publike charge ; for no man there is ina man- 
ner, ignorant, that even at this day in many Cities of Greece, the Common-wealth or publike Rate 
is written in their laws by the name of Arey, 


LXVIII, 

Wherefore do the Luperci at Rome ſacrifice a Dog ? Now theſe Luperci are certaine perſons who upon a 

feſtivall day calied Lapercalia, run through the City all naked, ſavethat they have aprons gr « ore 

their privy parts, carrying leather whips in their hands, wherewith they flap and ſcourge nhowſeever 
they meet inthe ſtreets? | 2. [2 | SEED 


[ all this ceremoniall ation of theirs a purification of the City ? whereupon they call thgmonth 
L wherein-this is done Februariys, yea, andthe very day it ſelfe Febraten, and Febrari, likeas the 


_— of (quitching with a leather {ſcourge Februare,which verbe fignifieth as much ascopurge or 
zunfie ? $y 

And verily theGreeks, in mannerall, were wont in times paſt, and ſothey continueevenarthis 
day» inall their expiations,to kill a dogfor facrifice, Unto Hecate alſo they bring forth among other 
expiatory obations certaine lirele dogs or whelps : ſuch alſo as have need ofcleanſing and purifying, 
ey ke and ſcoure all over with whelps skins, which manner of purification they tearme Peri- 
cylactſmos, | 
' Or rather 151tfor that Lupus fignifieth a woolfe,and Lupercalia, or Lycea, is the feaſt of wolves: 
now a dog naturally being an enemy to wolyes,therefore at ſuch feaſts they ſacrificed a dog, 

Or peradventure, becaule dogs barke and bay at theſe Zypercs, troubling and diſquieting themas 
they runup and down theCuty in manner aforeſaid, 

Or elſelaft of al}, for that this fealt and ſacrifice is ſolemnized in the honour of god Pan; Who as 
you-wot well is pleaſed well enongh with a dog,in regard of his flocks of goats, 


fy 2944 LXIX, | | 
what i the cauſe that in ancient time, at the feaſt called Septimontium, they obſerved preciſely not to uſe 
'' any coaches drawn with fteeds, no more thanthaſe do at this day, who are obſervant of old inſtitutions 
and do not defpiſe them, Now this Septimontium 75 a feſtivall ſolemnity, celebrated in memorial! of 
| a ſeventh mountaine, that was adjoyned and taken into the ponypriſe of Rome City, which by this 
meanes came to have ſeven hills, encloſed wit his the preciaft thereof ? 


Wie was It as ſome Romans do imagine, for that the City was not as yetconjun&and 
compoſed of all her parts? Or if this may ſeeme an impertinent conjefure.and notiung tO 
rhe purpoſe: may it not be inthis reſpeR, that they thought they had atchieved a great peece © 
worke when they had thus amplified and enlarged the compaſſe of the City, thinking that noW it 
needed not to proceed any further in greatnefſe and capacity: inconfideration whereofth repo! 
themſelves, and cauled|ikewile their labouring beaſts of draught and carriage to reſt, w oſe help 
they had uſed in finiſhing of the ſaid encloſure, willing that they alſo ſhould enjoy in common with 
them the benefit of that ſolemne feaſt, | : 

Or elſe we may ſuppoſeby this, howdefirons they werethartheir Citizens ſhould ſolemnize and 
honor with theirperſonall preſence all feafts of the Ciry, bur eſpecially that which was ordal 
and inftitured for the peopling and augmenting thereof: for winch cauſe they were not permitted 
upon the day of the dedication,and feſtivall memoriall of ir, zo-pntany horſes ip geeres or ham 
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LXX, dn wp 
why call they thoſe who are deprehended or taken 1n theft, pilfery,or ſuch like ſervile treſpaſſes, Furciferos, 
as one would ſay, Forke bearers? 


Snot this alſo an evident argument. ofthe great diligence and carefull regard that was intheir an- 
| ener For when the Matter of the Family had ſurpriſed one of his ſervants or ſlaves, commit- 
ting alewd and wicked pranke, he commanded him to take up and carry upon his neck between his 
ſhoulders a forked peece of wood, ſuch as they uſe to pur under the ſpire of a chariot or waine,and (0 
to go withallin the open view of the world chroughour the treer,yea,and the pariſh where he dwelt, 
to the end that every man from thenceforth ſhould rake heed of him, This peece of wood wein 
Greeke call cig:9444, and theRomans inthe Latinetongue Frca, that is to (ay, a forked prop or ſup- 
porter : and therefore he that is forced ro carry ſuch an one, is by reproachtearmed Furcifer, 


LXXI1, 

Wherefore nſethe Romans to tye a wiſþe of hey umothe hornes of kine, and other beefes, that are wont ta 

boak, and be curſt with their heads,that by the meanes thereof folke might take heedof them, and look, 
better to themſelves when they come in their way? 


Sit not for that beefes,hories, aſſes,yea,and men becomefierce.inſolent, and dangerous, ifthey be 
highly kept and pampered totheful}? according as Sophocles ſaid: 
Like as the calt or jade doth winſe and kick 
In caſe he find his provender to prick: 
Even ſo doſt thous for ls,thy paunch is fall, 
Thy cheeks be puft, like to ſome greedy gull, _ | ; | | 
And thereupon the Romans gave out, that Marcie Craſſzes carried hey on his horne : for howſo- 
ever they wouldſeeme to letflie and carpe at others who dealt in the affaires of State, and Govern- 
ment, yet beware they would how they commetrced with him as being a dangerous man, and one 
whocarrieda revenging mind to as many as med:ed with him, Howbeit it was ſaid afterwards again 
on the other {ide, that Ceſar had plucked the hey from Craſſus his horne : for he was the firſt man 
that oppoſed himſelfe,and made head againſt him in the mannagemient of the State, and in one wotd 
ſet not aſtraw by:him, | | 
| | LXXII, | 
What was the cauſe that they thanght thoſe Prieſts who obſerved bird-flight, ſuch 43 inold time they called 
.  Auſpices) and vow agaies Augures, ought to have their lanterns and lamps alwaies open,and not to put 
any lid or cover over them? | 


Ay it not be. that like as the old Pythagorean Philoſophers by ſmall matrers Ggnified and im- 

plied things of great conſequence, as yamely,. when they forbad their diiciples ro fit upon the 
meaſure Chznix 3 and toſiir fire, or rake the hearth with a ſword 3 even ſo the ancient Romans uſed 
many xnigmes;thar is.to ſay,outward fignes and figures betokening ſome hidden and ſectet myſteries3 
eſpecially with their Prieſts in holy and ſacred things) like as this 1s of the lampe or lanthorn, which 
{ymbolizerh in ſome ſort the-body that containerh our ſoule. For the ſoule within reſembleth the 
light, andit behoverh that the intelligent and reaſonable part thereof ſhouid bealwaies open, ever- 
more intentive and ſeeing, and at no time encloſed and ſhut up, nor blown upon by wind, Forlook 
- whenthe winds be aloft towles in their flight keep nocertainry, neither can they yeeld aſſured pre- 
fages, by reaſon of theic variable and wandering inftabilicy : and therefore by this ceremoniall cu- 
ſtome they teach thoſe who do divine and toretel] by the flight of birds. nor to go forth for ro rake 
their anſpices and obſervations when the wind is up, but whenthe aire is till, and ſocalme, that a 

man.may carry a lanthorne open and uncovered, 


- EXLIHL wo 
Why were theſe Soot hſayers or Augires forbidden to go abr:6d for to obſerve the flight of birds,in caſe they 


had any ſore or ulcer upon their bodies ? 


VV As not this alſo a ſignificant roken to pntthem in mind, that they ought not to deale in the 
divine ſervice of the gods, nor meddle with holy and ſacred things if there were any ſecret 
marter that gnawed their minds, orſo long as any private ulcer or paſſion ſetled in their hearts : bur 
to beroid of [adnefſe and griete, to be ſound and fincere,and not diftrated by any trouble whatſo- 
ever : 

' Or, becanfe ir ſtanderh togood teaſon ; that if it be not lawfull nor allowable for chem to offer 
unto the gods for an hoaſt or ſacrifice any beaſt that is ſcabbedzot hath a ſore upon it,nor to take pte-. 
' lage by the flight of ſuch birds as are mangy,rhey ought more ſtrictly and preciſely ro look into their 
Own perions inthis behalfe, and not to preſume for to oblerre caleſtiall prognoſticationsand fignes 
rom thegods, unleſſe they be themſelves pure and holy, undefiled, and nor defeCtive in their own 


& 


felves: for ſurely anulcer ſeemerh to be in manner of a mutilation and pollution of RON. m 
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. LXXIV, 
why did King Servius Tullus found and build a temple of little Fortune which they called in Latine Breyig 
fortunz,that :5 to ſay,of Short fortune ? 


As it not thinke you in reſpect of his own ſelte, who being at the firſt of a ſmall and baſe 
VV ending being borne of a captive woman, by the favour of Fortune grey to {0 oreat 
an eſtate that he was King of Rome ? þ 

Or for that this change inhim ſheweth rather the might and greatneſſe, than the debility and 
ſmalneſſe of Fortune, We are to ſay, that this King Servins deified Fortune, and attributedunto 
her more divine power than any other, as having entituled and impoſed her name almoſt Uponeye- 
ry ation: for not only he ereCted Temples unto Fortune, by the name of Puiſlanr, of diverting ill 
luck, of Sweet,Favourable to the firſt borne and maſculine ; bur alſo there is one Temple beſides of 
private or proper Fortune; another of Fortune returned ; athird of confident Fortune and ho- 
ping well; anda fourth of Fortune the virgin, And what ſhould a man reckon up other ſurnames - 
of hers, ſeeing there is a Temple dedicated(forſooth) to glewing Fortune, whom they called Y:ſcata; 
as if we were giventhereby to underſtand, that we are caught by her afar off, andeventied (asit 
were) with bird-lime to buſineſle and affaires, 

Bur conſider this moreover, that he having known by experience what great power ſhe hath in 
humane rhings. how little ſoever ſheſeeme robe, and how often a {mall matter in hapning or not 
hapning hath given occafionto ſome either cv u..te of great exploits, or to atcheive as oreatenter- 
priſes, whether in this reſpect, he built nor a Temple to little Fortune, teaching mentherebyrobe 
alwaies ſtudious,carefull,and diligent, and not to deſpiſe any occurrences how ſmall ſoever they be. 


LXXV, 


What is the cauſe that they never put forth the light of alampey but ſuſferedit to go ont of the awne 
accord ? 


As it not ( thinke you Jupon a certaine reverend devotion that they bare untothar fire as 
V Vine either colin germane, or brother unto that inextinguible and immorall fire, 

Or rather, was it not for ſome other ſecret advertiſement, to teach us not to violate or kill any 
thing whatſoever that hath life, if ic hurtnot us firſt ; as it fire were a living creature: for needic 
hath of nouriſhment and moveth of it ſelfe: andif a mando quench ir, ſurely it uttereth a kind of 
voice and ſchrieke, as if a man killed it. 

\ Orcertainly this faſhionand cuſtome received {o uſually,ſheweth us that we oughtnottomaror 
ſpoile, either fire or water or any other thing neceſſary, after we ourſelves have done with it, and 


have had ſufficient uſe thereof, but to ſuffer it to ſerve other mens turnes who have need, afterthat 
we our ſelves have no imp:oyment for it, | 


LXXVI. 


How commeth it to paſſe that thoſe who are deſcended of the moſt noble and ancient houſes of Rome,car- 
ried little moones upoatheir ſhooes, | 


S this ( as Caſtor faith ) a figne of the habitation which is reported to be within the body of the 
moone ? 


Or forthat after death our ſpirits and ghoſts ſhall have the moon under them ? 

Or rather, becauſe this was a marke or badge proper untothoſe who werereputed moſt ancient, 
as were the Arcadians deſcended from Evander, who upon this occafion were called Proſeleni,as one 
would ſay, borne betore the moone ? | | 

Or, becauſe this cuſtome as many others admoniſheth thoſe who arelifred up too high,and take 
ſo great pride in themſelves, of the incertitude and inſtability of rhis life, and of hamane affaites, 
even by the example of the moone, 

Who at the firſt doth new and young appeare, 
| Whereas before ſhe made no ſhew at alt 
And ſo her light encreaſeth faire andcleare, 
Untill her face be round andfull withall: 
But then anonſhe doth begin tofall, 
Ard backward wane from allthis beauty gay, 
Untill againe ſhe vaniſh cleane away, 

Or was not this a wholſome leſſon and inftruRionof obedience to teach and adviſe mento obey 

their ſuperiours, and nor to think much tor tobe under ochers : burlike as the moon is willing to 


give eate(as it were) and apply herſelfero her better, content to be ranged in aſecond place, and as 
Parmenides ſaith, | 


Having an eye and daeregard 
; Alwaies the bright Sun beames toward; penh th 
Even othey ovght to reſtin a ſecond degree,to follow after, and be under the conduR and direQti- 
on of another, who fitteth inthe firit place,and of his power, authority, and honour, 1Þ ing 


{uyrero enjoy apart, 
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LXXVII, | 
why thinks they the yeares dedicated to Jupiter, and the months to Juno? 


Ay it not be for that of Gods inviſible and who areno otherwiſe ſeen bur by the eyes of our 
Mediectandiog: rhole that reigne as Princes be Jupiter and Jo ; but of the viſible, the Sun 
and Moone ? Now theSun 1s he who cauſerh the yeare,and the Moon maketh the month, Neither 
art we to thinke, that theſe be only and fimply the figures and images of them : but beleeve we 
mult, chat the material! Sun which we behoidis J-piter, and this materiall Moone Ju»o, And the 
reaſon why they call her 70, ( which word is as much to ſay as young or new ) is in regard of the 
courſe of the Moone: and otherwhiles they ſurnamed her alio Juno-Lycina, that is to ſay ; light or 
ſhining: being of opinion that ſhe helpeth women in travell of child-birth,like as the Moone doth, 
according to theſe veries : 

By ſtars that turnefull round in Azure skie: 
By Moone who hips child-berths right fpeedily, 
For it ſeemeth that women at the full of themooh be moſt eaſily delivered of child-birth, 


| LXXVIII, R 
What is the cauſe that in obſerving bird-flight, that which is preſented on the * lefe hand is reputed lucky * ; er5gds; 
and proſperous ? | friſtra 


Snot this a'rogether untrue, and are not many men in an etrour by ignorance of the equivoca- 

tion of the word S:»:tram,and their manner of Diale& z fer that which we in Greeke call ag:5e- 
edy,that 15 to ſay,on theauke or left hand, they fay in Latine, Si»:ſtrunz ; and that which hgnifierh to 
permit,or let be,they expreſle by rhe verbe Sinere, and when they will a man to let a thing alone they 
ſay unto him, Sine 3 whexeupon it may ſeeme that this word Sin;ſfrum 1s derived, Thar preſaging 
bird then, which permigteth and ſuffererh an ation to be done, being as it were $:-i/erion ; the 
vulgar ſort ſuppoſe (thgigh not aright) to be Sinjfrnm, thatisto ſay, onthe left hand, and ſothey 
rermeit, 

Or may it not be rather as Djony/ixs ſaith, for that when Aſcaniusthe ſon of e/Excas wan a field 
againſt Mezentius as the two armies ood arranged one affronting the other in bartel] ray,itthun- 
dred on his left hand ; and becauſe thereupon he obtained the victory, they deemed even then,that 
this thunder was a token preſaging good, and for thar cauſe obſerved it ever after ſo to fall ont, 
_=— thinke that this preſage and foretoken of good luck hapned unto Areas: and verily at che 

attell of Lewfres, the Thebans beganto breake the rankes of their enemies,and to diſcomfit them 

with the left wing of their battell,and thereby in the end atchieved a brave victory ; whereupon ever 
wt . 7 their confliats they gave preference and the honour of leading and giving the firſt charge 
Tothe lefr wing, | 
© Orrather, is it not as 7uba writeth, becauſe that when we look toward the ſun rifing, the North 
_ s on ri left hand, and ſome will ſay, that the North is theright fide and upper part of the 
whole world, 

But conſider Ipray you, whether the left hand being the weaker ofthe twaine, the preſages com- 
ming onthat ſide do nor fortifie and ſupport the defect of puiſſance which it hath, and ſo make ic as 
It were even and equall to the other ? ; 

Or rather, conſidering thar earthly and mortall things they ſuppoſing to be oppoſite unto thoſe 
that be heavenly and immorrall, did not imagine conſequently, that whatſoever was on the left in 
regard of us, the gods ſent from their right fide, 


LXXIX, ; 

Wherefore was it lawfull at Rome, when 4 noble perſonage, who ſometime had entred triumphant into the 
City,was dead, and his corps burnt (as the manner was) in afunerall fire, to take upthe reliques of his 
bones,to carry the ſame into the city, andthere toſtrew them, according as Py rrho the Lyparean hath 
hath left inwriting, 


V 7 Asnot this to honour the memory of the dead ? forthe like honourable priviledge they had 
granted unto other valiant warriours and brave captaines ; namely,that not only themſelves, 
bur alſo their poſterity deſcending lineally from them, might be enterred in their common market- 
place of the City.as for example, unto Va/erius and Fabricius: andir is ſaid, thar tor to continue this 
reroeative in force, when any of their poſterity afterwards were departed this life, andtheir bodies 
rouehtinto the market place accordingly, the manner was, to put a burning torch nnder them, 
ind do no more bur preſently to rake it away againe 3 by which ceremony hey rerained ſtill the 
Ge honour withour eny y,and confirmed itonly tobe layfull if they would cake the benefit thereof, 
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What is the cauſe that when they feaſted at the common charges any generall Captaine who made hisexty 

into the City withtriumph, they never admitted the Conſuls to the feaſt 3 but that which mare is, ſent 
unto them before- hand meſſ engers of purpoſe, requeſting them riot to come untothe ſupper g | 


'T 7 As it for thatthey thought it meer and convenient to yeeld unto the triumpher both the 
V V higheſt place to fit in, and the moſt coſtly cup to drinke our of, as alſo the honourto ber. 
rended upon with a traine home to his houſe after ſupper? which prerogatives no other mighren- 
joy bur the Conſuls only, if they had been preſent in the place, 


LXXXI, 


Why is it that the Tribune of the Commons only weareth no embroydered purple robe, conf, leg the | 
other Mags ſtrates beſides do weare the ſame, 


| bi not, for that they (to ſpeak properly) are no Magiſtrates ? for in truth they have no uſhers or 

vergers to carry before them the knitches of rods, which are the enſignes of Magiftracy ; neither 

fir they in the chaire of eſtate called Sel/a cxralis,to determine cauſes judicially, or give audience un- 

to the people ; nor enter into the adminiſtration of rheir office artthe beginning ot the yeare, as all 

other Magiſtrates do: neither arethey pur downand depoledafter rhe ele&ion of a Diftatour: bur 

whereas thefull power and authority of all other Magitirares of State, he transferreth from them 

upon himſelfe : the Tribunes only of the people continue (till, and ſurceaſe notto execute their fan- 

&ion,as having another place and degree by themlelves in the Common-weale : and like asſome Q- 

ratours and Lawyers do hold that exception in Law 1s no ation, conkdering it doth cleane contra- 

ry to a&tion 3 for that a&ion intendeth commencerh,and beginnerh a proceſle or ſute; but excepti- 

on or inhibition diſſolverh, undoeth,and aboliſherh the ſame : ſemblably, they thinke alſo, that the 

Tribunate was an impeachment, inhibition, and reſtraint ofa Magittracy, rather than a Magiftracyir 

ſelfe: for all the authority and power of the Tribune,lay in oppoking himlelt, and crofling the juriſdi- 

Aion of other Magiſtrates,and in diminiſhing or repreſfſing their exceſſive and licentious power, 

Or haply all theſe reaſons and ſuch like, are but words, and deviſed imaginations to maintaine 

diſcourſe: bur to ſay a truth, rhis Tribuneſhip having taken originally the ficlt beginning fromthe 

common people is great and mighty in regard that it is popular 3 and that the Tribunes themſelves 

are not proud nor highly conceited of themſelves above others, butequall in apparell, inyort, fare, 

and manner of life, ro any other Citizens of thecommon ſort : for the dignity of pompeand out- 

ward ſhew appertaineth roa Conſvl! or a Prztour : as for the Tribune of the people,he ought robe 

humble and lowly. and as 44, Czrio was wont to ſay, ready to pur his handundereverymans foot; 

not to carry alofty,orave,and ately countenance, norto be hard of acceſſe,nor firangeto be ſpoken 

with,or dealt withall by the mnltirnde ; bnt howſoever he behave himſelfe to others, he onght to. 

the fimple and common people, above rherett, torto beaffable, gentle,and tractable: and hereupon 

the manner is, that tne doore of his houte ſhould never be kept ſhut, bur ſtand openboth day and 

night, as a ſafe harbour, ſure haven. andplace of refuge, for all thoſe who arediftreiſed and in need: 

and verily themoreſubmiſſe thathe is inoutward appearance, the more groweth he and encreaſeth 

ip puiflance 3 for they repnte him as a firorg hold tor commonrecourſe and retreatunto all commets, 

no lefle thanan altar or priviledged ſantuazy, Moreover, as touching the honour that he holdeth 

by his place,they count h'm holy,fſacred and inviclab'e inſomuch as it he do but eoforth ofhis houſe 

* Ifuſpet abroadinto the City,and walke inthe ſtreet, *themanner was of all tocleanſe and ſandiifiethe bo-, 
this place dy, as if it were(tained and pollnted, | 


to becor= LXXXITI, 


Crna © What isthe reaſon that before the Pretonrs, gencral C apt .unes a:d kead Magiſtrates there be carried bun- 
" « dlesof rodstogether with hatchets or axes faſted untothem? 


TS it to ſignifie, that the anger of the Magiſtrate ought not to be prompr to execution, norlooſe 
and at liberty ? fe Ss 
Or, becauſe that to undo and unbind the ſaid bundles; yeeldeth ſome time and ſpacefor cholerto 
coole, and ire to aſlwage, which is the cauſerotherwhiles thatthey change theirminds, and donot 
proceed to puniſhment ? En. 
| Now foraſmuch.as' among the faults that men commit, ſome arecurable. others remedileſſe: the 


rods2rc toreicrme thoſe who may be amended; bur the hatchers tocur them off who are incorit- 
vibe, _ | 
D 


What is the c.1uſethat the Romans having intelligence given unto them, that the Bletoneſpans,a bar barons 
. nation. had ſacrificed unto their gods a MAN; ſent for the Magiſtrates peremptoriy, as intending, hs 
puniſh them: bur after they once underſtood.that they had ſo done according to in ancient Lav of their 
Countrey, they let them foagaine without any hurt done unto them ; charging them only; that from 
thenceforth they ſho:-1d nat obey ſuch a Law 3 and yet they themſelves,not many yeares before.had cau- 
ſed for to be buriedquick in the place,called the Beaſt Market, two mea and two womenythat is to ICE 
two Greeks, and two Gallo-Greeks or Galatians ? For this ſeemeth to be very abſurd, t hat they them- 
ſelves ſhould do thoſe things, which they reproved in others as damnatle, May 


bee 4 


Roman Queſtions. 

Ayit not be that they judged it an execrable ſuperſtition to ſacrifice a man or woman unto the 

M:%. mary unto devils they held it neceſſary ? ED : th | 
Or was it not for thatthey thought thole people, who did it by law or cuſtome, offended highly: 
but they themſelves were directed therero by exprefſe commandement our of the books of $:bylla, 
For reported itis, that one of their Votaties or Veſtall Nuns named Helbia,' riding on horſe-back, 
was ſmitten by a rhunderbolr or blaſt of lightning ; and that the horſe was found lying alone all 
bare: bellied, and her elfe likewiſe naked, with her {mock and petticoat turned up above her privy 
parts, 4s if ſhe had done ir of purpoſe: her ſhooes, her rings, her colfe and head attirecait here 
and chere apart from other things, and withalllilling the tongue our of her head. This ttrange occur- 
rent, the ſoothſayers our of their Jearning interpreted to fignifie, that ſome great ſhame aid betide 
the ſacred virgins that ſhould be divulged and notoriouſly known ; yea, and that the lame infamy 
ſhould reach alſo asfar as unto lome of the degree of Gentiemen or Knights of Royze, Upon this 
there was a ſervant belonging unto a certaine Barbarian horleman. who dereted three Veltall Vir- 
oins to have at one time forteted their honour and beennaught of their bodies.to wit, Amilia, Li- 
ciniay and Martia3 and that they had companicd too tamiliarly with men a.longtime; andione f 
their names was Batetizs, a Barbarian Knighr and Matter to the faid entormer, So theſe vettall'Y o- 
raries were puniſhed after they had been on. icted by order of Law,and found guilty : but after thax 
'thisſeemeda fearefull and horrible ac: ident 3 ordained it was by the Senate; that the Prieſts ſhonid 
peruſe over the books of S:hy?a's Propheſies, wherein were found (by report) thole very Oracles 
which denounced and foretold this ſtrange occurrent,andrhar it portended ſome great lofle and ca- 
| lamity unto the Common-wealth : for the avoiding and diverting whereof, they 'gavecommande- 
ment to abandon unto (I wot not what) maligneand devilliſh Rtrange ſpirits.two Greeks,and two 
wn gg likewiſe; and ſo by burying them quick in thar very place;to procure propitiation ar Gods 

ands, | 


LXXXIV, - -: 
Why began they their day at midnight ? 


As it not, for that all policy ar the firſt had rhe beginning of military diſcipline ? andin war, 
and all expeditions the molt part of worthy exploits ate enterpriſed ordinarily in the night 
before theday appeare ? = | 
Or becauſe the execution of defignes howſoever it begin at the ſunrifing; yet the preparation 
thereto 1s made before day-light: Tee there had need ro be ſome preparatiyes before a worke be ta- 
kenin hand; and not at the very time of execution,according as ſon ( by report ) an:'wered unto 
Chilo,one of the ſeven ſages,when as in the winter-time he was making of a Van. | 
Or haply, for that like as we ſee, that many menat noone make an end of their buſineſle of great 
importance, and of State-affajres 3 even1o, they iuppoled that they were to begin the ſame at mid- 
nicht, For better proofe wheregf aman may. frame an argument hereupon, that the Roman chiete 
Ruler never made league, nor conclyded any capitulations and covenants of peace after mid-day, |. 
Or rather this may be, becauſe it is not. poſſible to ſet down. determinarely the beginning andend 
of the day, by theriſing and ſetting of theſun : forif we do as the vulgar ſort, who diſtinguiſh day 
and night by the fight and view of eye, taking the day then to begin when the ſun ariſeth ; andrhe 
nicht hkewiſe to begin when the ſun 15 gone down, and hiddenunder our horizon, we ſhall never 
have the juſt Equinox; that is toſay, the day and nighr equal] : for even that very night which we 
ſhall efteeme moſt equallto the day, will prove ſhorter than the day, by as much as the body or 
bigneſle of the ſun containerth. Againe, if we do as the Mathematicians, who to remedy this ab- 
furdity and inconvenience,ſet down the confines and limits of day and night, at the very inſtant poine 
when the ſun ſeemerh to touch the circle of the horizon wirh his center ; this were tooverthrow 
allevidence: for fall our it will, that while there is a great parr of the ſuns light yet under the earch 
(although the ſun do ſhine upon vs ) we will nat confeſſerhar it is day,bur ay, that it is nigat Rill, 
Seeingthen it is ſo hard a matter to make the beginning of day and nighr,at rhe rifing or going down 
of the ſun, forthe abſurdities aboveſaid, it remaineth that of neceſſity we take the beginning of the 
day to be, when the ſun is in themidſt of the heaven above head, or under our feer, char is to ſay, 
either noon-tide or. mid-night. But of twaine, better ir is ro begin when heis in the middle 
point under us, which is juſt midnightfor that he rerurnerh then towatd us into the Eaſt 3 where- 
as cottrari wiſe after mid-day he goerh from us Weſtward. 


LXXXV, | 
What was the cauſe that in times paſt they would not ſuffer their wives, either to grind corne, or tolay 
their hands to dreſſe meat in the kitchin? 


V As1t in memorial of that accord and league which they made with the Sabines? for atter that 

they had raviſhed and cartied away their daughters, there aroſe ſharpe wars berween them: 
ut peace enſued thereupon in the end ; inthe capituiations whereof this one article was expreſly ſet 
own, that the Roman husband might notforce his wife,cither co turn the quernfor to grindcorn, 
norto exerciſe any point ofcookery, 
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LXXX'V1, 
Why did ne: the Romans marry in the month of May ? 


[ Sit for that it commeth between Aprill and June ? whereof the one is conſecrated unto Venus 


and the other to Jxo, who are both of them the goddeſſes which have the care and Charge of 
wedding and marriages, and therefore thinke it good eicher'to go ſomewhat before, orelle to ſtay 
a while aiter, | 7 

Or itmay be that in this month they celebrate the greateſt expiatory ſacrifice of all others inthe 
yeare? forevenatthis day they fling from off the bridge into the river the images and pourtraitures 
of men,whereas in old time they. threw down men themtelves alive ? And this is the reaſon of the 
cuſtome now adaies.that the Priefteſle of J#»o, named Flamina, ſhould be alwaies ſad and heavy 
as it were a mourner,and never waſh nor drefſe and trim her ſelfe, , 

Or whart and if we fay, it is becauſe many of the Latine Nations offered oblations untothe dead 
in this month: and peradventure they do ſo, becauſe in this very month they worſhip Mercury: © 
and intruth it beareth the name of Maja, Mercuries mother, 

But may it not be rather;for that as ſome do ſay, this month taketh that name of Mapore;, that is 
to ſay.ancients : like as Ju»: is termed ſo of Funiores,that is to fay,yonkers, Now this is certainerhar 
youth is much meerer for ro contract marriage than 0d age: like as Exripides faith very well: 

| © As for old age it Venus bids farewell, | 
| -. Andwithold folke Venus i not pleas d well, 
The Romanstherefore married not in May,but ſtated for June which immediately followeth after 
11 LE RXVEL, 
What ts the reaſon that they divide and part the haire of the new brides head, with the point of ajavelind 


S not this a very ſign, that the firft wives whom the Romans eſpouſed, were compelled to mar- 

riage, and conquered by force and armes, on 0 Þ | 

Or axe not their wives hereby given to underſtand, that they are eſpouſed to husbands, martiall 
menand ſonldiers 3 and therefore they ſhould lay away all delicate, wanton, and cofily imbelliſh- 
ment of the body, and acquaint themſelves with-fimple and plaine attire ; like as Lycurgys forthe 
ſame reaſon would that the doores, windows, and roofes of houſes ſhould be framed withthe ſaw 
and the axe only,without uſe of any other toole or inſtrument, intending thereby ro chaſe out of the 
comthon-weale all curioſity and waftfull ſuperfluity, | 

Or doth not thisparting of the hairesgive covertly to underſtand, a diviſion and ſeparation, as1f 
marriage and the bond of wedlock, were not tobe broken bur by the ſword and warlike force? 

Or may not this fignthie thus much, that they referred the moſt part of ceremonies concerning 
marriageunto Fo :- now 1t 1s plaine thatthe javeliy is conſecrated unto Juno, inſomuch asmoſt 
part of her images and [tatues are pourtraied reſting and leaning upon a lance or javelin, And for 


this cauſe rhe goddefle 1s ſurnamed Qiritis, forthey called in old time a ſpeare Qniris, upon which 
occaſion Mars allo (as theyſay) is named Owiris, 


LXXXVIII, 
What is thereaſonthat the money employed upon plaies and publike ſhews is called among them, Lucar? 


Ay it not well be that therewere many oroves about the City conſecrated untothe oods,whicn 
they named Lycos: the revenues whereof they beſtowed upon the ſerting forth of {uch {olem- 
nities ? 6 
LXXXIX, 
Why call they Quirinalia, the Feaſt of fooles ? 


V\ J Herher1s it becauſe (as Juba writeth ) they attribute this day unto thoſewho knew not 
) their own linage and tribe 7 or unto ſuch as have not ſacrificed, as others have done accor- 
divgtotheir tribes.at their feaſt called Fornacalia. Were it that they were hindered by other affairs, 


or had occaſion to be forth of the City, or were altogether ignorant,and therefore this day Was a 
figned for them to performe the ſaid Feaſt, 


XC 


What is the cauſe that when they ſacrifice unto Herc ules,they name no other God but him,zor ſuffer a dog to 


* Or abour 
ad'g dy 
the Hippo- 
coontides, 


be ſe:n, within the pourpriſe and precintt of the placeewhere the ſacrifice is celebrated, according 45 
Varro hath left in writing @ 


S not this the reaſon of naming no godin their ſacrifice, for that they eſteeme him but --_i 
god; and ſome there be who hold, that whiles he lived hereupon theearth, Evander erected an 
alrat utto him.and offered ſacrifice thereupon, Now of all other beaſts he could worlt abide a dog; 


and hated him moſt: for thiscreature pur him to more trouble all his liferime than any other * Wit” 


Neſſe hereof the three headed dog Cerberus,and above all others, when Oconw the ſon of Ln 
was ſlaine *by a dog, he wasentorced by the Hippocoonridesto give the bartell, in which ; - 
many of his iriends,and among the relt of his own brother /phicles. : 


\ 
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ALE 
Wherefore was it ot lawfull for the Patricians or Nobles cf Rome to dwell #pon the mount C apitol? 


Toht it. not be in regard of Af, Marlins,who dweliing Liere attempted and plotted to be Kino 
of Rowe, and to uſurpe tyranny 3 in hatred and deteltation of whom itis ſaid, that ever af; 
thoſe of the houſe of Marliimight nor have Mares for their fore-name ? 

Or rather was notthis an Qld feare that the Romans bad(cime oor of mind?) For atbeie TI 
Poplicola Was A perlonage very popular and well afiected unto the common people ; yet never cea- 
ſedthe great and mighty men of the City to ſuſpect and trad uce him,nor themeane commoner: and 
multitude to feare him, untill ſuch time as himlelfe cauſed. his own houſero be demoliſhed 2nd pnl- 
led downybecaule 1t ſeemed to over-look and command the common market Pace of the cry, 


XCIT. 
What is the reaſon, that he who ſaved the life of a Citizen in the wars, was rewarded with a Coronet made 
of oake branches ? 


As it not for that inevery place and readily they might meet with an oake, as they matched 
| in their warlike expeditions? 1 


' Or rather, becauſe this manner of garland is dedicated unto Jupiter and Juno, who are reputed 


proteors of Cities ? 


Or might not this be an ancient cuſtome proceeding from the Arcadians,who have a kind of con- 


ſanguinity with oaks, for thatthey report of themſelves, that they were the firſt men that iſſued our 
of theearth,like as the oake of all other trees, 
XCIII., 


Why obſerve they the Vultures or Geirs, moſt of any other fowles, in taking of preſages by bird-flight ? 


I: it not becauſe at the foundation of Romze there appeared twelve of them unto Romulr ? 
Or becauſe, this is no ordinary bird nor familiar ; forit 1s not ſo eafiea matter to meet with an 
airy of Vultures ; bur all on a ſudden they come out of ſome range countrey, and therefore the 
fight of them doth prognoſtick and preſage much, | 

Or elſe haply the Romans learned this of Hercules, if that be true which Herodotus reporteth : 
nanely,that Herculesrook great contentment, when in the enterpriſe of any exploit of his,there ap- 
peared Vultures unto him : for thathe was of opinion, thar the Vulture of all birds ofprey was the 
juſteſt: fo: firlt and formoſt never toucherh he oughr that hath life, neither killech he any living 
creature, like as eagles,falcons, hauks,and other fowles do,rhat prey by night, but feedeth upon dead 
carrions: over and belides, he forbeareth ro ſet upon his own kind : for never was there man yer 
whoſaw a Vulture eate the fleſh of any foule, likeas eagles and other birds of prey do, which chaſe, 
purive and pluck in peeces thoſe eſpecially of thelame kind, ro wit, other foule. And verily as Xſ- 
chylwu the Poet writeth : 

How can that bird, which bird doth cat, 
Be counted cleanly, pure, and neat: | 

And as formen,it isthe moſt innocent bird, and doth leaſt hurt unto them of all other: for it de- 
liroyeth no fruit nor plant whartſoever,neither doth ir harme to any tame creature, And if the tale be 
true that the Xgyprians do tell;that all the kind of theſe birds be females ; that they conceive and be 
with young, by receiving the Eaſt-wind blowing upon them, like as ſome trees by the Weſterne 
wind, it is very profitablechat the ſignes and prognofticks drawnfrom them, be more {ſure and cer- 
taine,than trom any others, conſidering tha of all beſides, their violence in treading and breeding 
time ; their eagerneſſe in flight when they purſue their prey 3 rheirflying away trom ſome, and cha- 
hng;of others,muſt needs cauſe much trouble and uncertainty intheir prognoſtications, 


XCIV. : 
why ſtands the Temple of Kiculapius without the City of Rome? 


this regard the Greeks ordinarily built the Temples of e/fſculapirs upon high ground, wherein 
tne aire 1s morepure and cleare, 

Orin this retpect,thar this god #ſcnlapires was ſent for ont of the Ciry Epidaurus, And true it is that 
the Epidaurians founded his Temple ; not within the walls of their City, bur a o00d way from it. 

Orlaitly, torthatthe ſerpent when it. was landed out of the galley inthe Iſle, andrhen vaniſhed 


red ighr, ſeemed thereby to tell them where he would that they ſhould build the placeof his 
(ff 


| br becauſe they thought the abode without the City more wholſome than that within? For in 
h 


| XCV, 
Why doth the Law forbid them that are to live chaſte, the eating of pulſe ? 


S touching beanes, is it not inreſpe of choſe very reaſonsfor which it is ſaid: That the Py- 
thazoreans connred them abominable > And as for the cichling and cich peaſe, whereof the 
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one in Grzekeis called a49v2@-,andthe other 3gi8ry39&-,which words ſeem to be derived of "EW 
tharhenifeth the darknefle of hell, and of Lethe, which 1s as much as oblivion, and one þ f 


eld 
the rivers infernall,it carrieth fome reaſon thar they ſhould be abhorred therefore, neo 
Or it may be, for tha the ſolemne ſuppers and banquets at funerals for che dead, were uſually 
ſerved with pulſe above a!l other viands, 


Or rather,for thatthole who are deſirous to bechafte,and to live an hoy life 
bodies pure and ſlender; bur ſo it 1s chat pulſe be flatuous and windy,breeding ſu 
in the body, which had need of great purging and evacuation, 


Oc laſtly, becauſe they prick and provokethe fleſhly luſt, for that they be full of VEntoſtties, 


zOughr ro keeptheic 
Periluousexcrements 


> 349% & 8 
What is the reaſon that the Romans puniſh the holy Veſtall virgins (who have ſuff ered their bodiesto be 44, 
ſed and defiled) by no other mcanes, than by interring them quick under the ground ? 


ISthisthe canſe, for that the manner is toburne the bodies of thoſe that be dead:and ro bur b | 


the means of fire ) rheir bodies who have 'not devoutly and religiouſly kept or preſeryed WyOy 
vine fire, ſeemed not juſt-nor reaſonable? 


Or haply, becauſe they thought it was not lawfull to kill any perſon who had been conſecrated 


- withthe moſt holy andreligious ceremonies in the world ; nor to lay violent hands upon a woman 


conſecrated: and therefore they devited this invention of ſuffering them ro die of their ownſelves; 
namely, to let them down intoa little vaulted chamber under the earth, where they left with them a 
lampe burning,and iome bread, with a little water and milke: and having ſodone,calt earth and co- 
vered them aloft. And yet forall this, can they nor be exempt from a tuperſtitious feare of them 
thus interred : for even to this day the Prieſts going over this place, performe (I wot not what) an- 
niverſary ſervices and rites, for to appeaſe and pacihie their ghoſts, 


XCVII, | 
What is the cauſe that uponthe thirteenth day of December which in Latine they call the 1des of Decem- 
ber, there is exhibited a game of chariots running forthe prize, andthe horſe drawing onthe right 
hard that winneth t he viftory,is ſacrificed and ae unto Mars, and at the time theref,, there 
comes one behind,that cutteth off his taile, which he carrieth immediately iato the Temple called Re- 
14, andtherewith 1mbrueth the Altar with bloud: and for the head of the ſaid horſe, one troupe there 


is comming out of the ſtreet called Via facra, and another from that which they zame Subutra, who 
encounter and try out by fight who ſhall haveit ? 


MY not the reaſon be ( as ſomedo alledge ) that they have an opinion, how the City of Troy 
was ſometime won by the meanes of a woodden horſe: and therefore inthe memoriallthere- 
of, they thus puniſhed a poore horſe? 
As men from blood of noble Troy deſcended, 
And by the way with Latines iſſue blended, | 
Or becauſe an horſe is a couragtous.martiall,and warlike beaſt ; and ordinarily,men uſe to preſent 
unto the gods thoſe lacrifices which are moſt agreeable unto them, and ſort belt with them, and in 
that reſpec they ſacrifice that horſe which wan the prize unto Mars, becauſe Rtrength and viftory 
are well beſeeming him, | 
Or rather becanle the wSrk of god is firme and ſtable: thoſe allo be victorions who keep their 
ranke and vanquiſh them who make nor good their ground but fly away, This beaſt therefore is pu- 
niſhed for running ſo ſ{wift,as if celerity were themaintenance of cowardiſe: to give us thereby co- 
vertly to underſtand;thart there 1s no hope of ſafery for chem who ſeek to eſcape by flight, | 


XCVIII, 
What is the reaſon th ut the firſt worke which the Cenſors goin hand with, when they be enſtalled in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of their Magiſtracy, is tot ake order upon a certaine price for the keeping andfeeding of t he ſa- 
cred geeſe,and to cauſe the painted ſtatues and images of the geds to be refreſhed? 


YA/ne 1s1t becauſe they would begin athe ſmalleſt things, and thoſe which are of leaſt diſ- 
: penſe and difficulty ? 


Or in commemoration of an ancient benefft received by the means of theſe creatures,in the time 
of theGanles war : forthat the geeſe were they who in the night ſeaſon deſcried the Barbarians as 
they ſcaled and mounted the wall that environed the Capitoll fort(whereas the dogs ſlept) and with 
their gagling raiſed the watch ? 

Or becauſe. the Cenſors fi ouardians of the greateſt affaires, and having that charge and of- 
fice which enjoyneth to be vigilant and carefull co preſerrereligion z to keep templesand publike 
edifices ; to look into the manners and behaviour of men in their oxder of life 3 they ſer inthe firſt 
place the conſideration and regard of the moſt watchfuil creature that is: and in ſhewing what cafe 


they take of rheſegeeſe, they incite and provoke by that example their Citizens,not to be negligent. 
ard retchleſle of holy things. Moreover,for refreſhingthe colour of thoſe images and tatves, 1E 154 


neceſſary peece of worke ; for theliyely red vermilion, wherewith they were wont 1p times paſt to 
co:0ur the aid images, ſoon fadeth and paſſerh away, ' X 
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ALA | : 

What is the cauſ ; that among other Prieſts, when one is condemned and baniſhed, they degrade ond deprive 

him of his Prieſthood,and cloſe another in his place : only an Augur, thoy th he be convifi ed and on 

demned for the greateſt crimes inthe world, yet they never deprive in that ſorr ſo long as heliveh? 
Now thoſe Prirſts they call Arngurs,who obſerve the flights of birds,and forcſhew things the; eby, 


Sit as ſome do ſay,becauſe they would nor have ore chat is no Prieſt to know the ſecret mylteries 
of their religion and their ſacred rites? _ - EEE | 
Or becauſe their Augur being obliged and bound by ereat oarhs never to reveale the ſecrets per = 
taining tO Religion, they would not ieem to free and abſolrve him from his oath by degrading him A 
© and making him a private perlon? ry | | | | 
Or rather, for thar this word Avgur 1snotſo much aname of honour and Magiſtracy.as of art and 
know!edge, And all one1t were, as if they ſhould ſeeme to diſable a Muſician tor being any more 
a Muſician 3 or a Phyſician, that he ſhould be a Phykcian no longer; or prohibite a Prophetor 
Soothſayer,to be a Propher or ſoorhſayer: foreven ſo rhey, not ableto deprive him of his ſufficien- 


cy, nor to take aW2y his skill, althovgh they bereare him of his nawe and ticle, do not ſabordaine- 


another in his place: ard by good realon, becaute they would keep the jult number of the ancienc 
in{t;rucion, 


$A 
What is the re:ſonthat upon the thirteenth d iy of Avguſt, which now is called the Ide; of Auguſt, and le 
foretime the Ides of Sextilis, all ſervants,as well maids, as men, make hol ; diy, and women that are 
wiv: s love then eſp. cially to waſh and cleanſe their heads? 


oht not this be a cauſe, for that King Servizs upon ſuch a day was borne of a captive woman; 
1V Land thereforeflaves and bond-ſervants on that day have liberty toplay and diſportthemſelves? 
And as for waſhihg the head ; haply at the firſt the wenches began1o to do in regard of that teſti- 
vall day,and fo the cuſtome paſſed alſo unto their Miftrifles and other women free borne? 


7 9 


Wiy do the Romans alorne their children with ] ewels pendant at their necks, which they ca1Bullx ? 


| ſſo hg to honour thememory of thoſe firſt wives of theirs, whom they raviſhed : in fa- 
vonr of whom they ordained many other prerogatives for the chijdren which they had by them, 
and namely this among the relt ? | 

Orit may be, for to grace the proweſle of Tarquinizs ? For reported it is that being bur a very 
chiid, in agreat battell which was fought againſt the Latines and Tuxscans together, he rode into the 
rery throng of his enemies.and engaged himſelfe ſo far, that being diſmonnred and unhor{ed ; yer 
notwithſtanding he mantully withttood thoſe who hotly charged upon him, and en:onraged the 
Romans to (tand to 1t,in ſuch ſort as the enemies by them were put to plaine ſiig\t,with the lofle of 
16000, men whom they leſt dead in the place: and for areward ofthis ve-tne ond valour, received 
ſuch a jewell to hang about h1s neck, which was given unto him by the King his father, 

Or elle, becanle in 01d time 1t was no! reputed aſhametalland vil.anousrhing, to love young boies 
wantonly, for their beauty in the lower of their age, if they were {laces borne, as the Comedics 
evenat this day doteſithe : but they forbare mol} preciſely to touch any of them who were frec+ 
bo: ne or of gentle bloud deſcended.. To the end therefore man mizht nor prercnd jonorance in ſach 
acale, asil they knew not of what condition any boijes we-e, if they met wich them naked, they 
cauſed them to weare this badge andmarke of nobility about their nc: ks, 

Or peradrenture, this might be alſo as a preſervativennto them of their honovr. continence and 
chaſiny, as one wou!d ſay,z bridleto reſtraive wantornefle and incontinency, as beingput in mind 
thereby to be abaſhed to play mens parts, before they had laid off the markes and fiones of child- 
hood, For there is no apparanceor probability of that whi. h YVarro alledeeth, ſaying, Thar be- 
can'e the Eoltang in their Diale& do call Axa, that is ro ſay, Counſell, Goxae , therefore ſuch chil- 
4 tora ſigne and preſage of wiſdome andgoodcounſell, carricd this jewel!, which they named 

HILA, 

But ſee whether it might not be inregard of the moone that they weare this device? for the fi- 
gure of the moone. when ſhe is at thefull. is not round as a ball or bonle, bur rather flat in mannet 
of a lentile, or relemoling a diſh or plate; not only on that ſide which appeareth unto us, bur allo 
(as Empedocles faith) P? that part which is under it, 


C11: 
Wherefore 0.200 theyfore* names to little inf nts, if they were boies p01 the nit i) day after their birthybut 
if they were girles, wheathey were eight daies old? 


My there not be a naturall reaſon rendred here»f, that they ſhould impoſe rhe names ſooner 


vpon daughters than ſons: for that temales grow apace, are quickly ripe, and come betimes 
Pppa2 +» | | . unto 
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unto their perfe&tion in compariſon of males; bur as touching thoſe preciſe dayes, they rake 
them that immeduately follow the ſeventh : for that the ſeventh day after chi)dren be bornisve 
dangerous, as well for other occaſions, as 1n regard of the navill-ſtring : for that in many it will 
uvknit and be looſe again upon the ſeventh day,and ſo long as it continueth ſo reſolved ang open 
an infant reſemblerh a plant rather than any animall creature ? , 

Or like as thePythagoreans were of opinion,that of numbers the even were temales,and the odd 
male; for that it 1s generative, andis more ſtrong thantheeven number, becaule it is compound: 
and if a man divide theſe numbers into uniries, the even number ſheweth a voidplace between, 
whereas the odde hath the middle alwayes fulfilled with one part thereof: even ſo in this reſpe& 
they are of opinion, that the even number eight, reſemblerh rather the female,and theuneren num. 
ber nine, the male, 

Or ratherit is becauſe of all numbers, nine is the firſt ſquare comming of three, which isan odde 
and perfe& number : and eight the firſt cubick,to wit four-1quare on every {ide like adieproceedins 
from two, aneven number : now a man ought to be quadrat odde ( as we ſay) and bngular, yea 
and perfe&: and a woman ( onleſsthan adie ) ſure and ſtedfaſt , a keeper othome, and nor (41. 
ly removed, Hereunto we do adjoyne thus much more alſo, that eight is a number cub 


[ » - . ick - 
riſing from two as the baſe and foot : and nine is a ſquare quadrangle having three for the þyſ: 
and therefore it ſeemerh, that where women have two names, men have three, 

GETH 


What is the reaſon, that thoſe children who have no certain father, they were wont to tearmSpurios 2 


| BY we may not think as the Greeks hold, and as oratorsgive ont in their pleas, that this word 
Sparins, is derived of Spora, thatis to ſay, naturall ſeed, for that ſuch children are begotten 
by the ſeed of many men mingled and confounded together, 
But ſurely this Spyrizs, is one ofthe ordinary fore-names that the Romans take, ſuch as Sextu, 
Decimus,and Cains. Now theſe fore-names they never uſe to write out at full with all their letters, 
bur mark them ſometime with one letter alone, as for example, Titus, Lycius,and Marcins, with 
T,L, M; or with twain, as Spxrius and Cnexs, with Sp, and Cz, or at moſt with three as Sextys 
and Servins, with Sex,Ser,Spurins then is one of their on which is noted with two letters 
S.and P, which fienifie aſmuch, as Size Patre, that is to iay without a father ; for $, Randeth for 
Sine, that 1s to ſay,without 3 and P, for Pater, that isto ſay, a father, And hereupon grew the 
error, for that Size Patre, and Spurius be written both with the ſame letters ſhort, Sp, And yet 1 
will not tick to give you another reaſon, though it be ſomewhat fabulous, and carrieth a greater 
abſurdity with it : forſooth they ſay that the Sabines in old time named in their language the nature 
or privities of a woman, Sporios: and thereupon afterwards as it were by wa of reproach, they 
called him Spxrivzs, who had to his mother a woman unmarried and not lawfully eſpouſed, | 


CIV, 
# hy :s Bacchus called with them, Liber Pater ? 


Sit for that he is the author and father of al] liberty unto them who have taken their wine well 3 


formolt men become audacious and areftullof bold and trank broad ipeech, whenthey be drunk 
or cup-ſhotten ? 


Or becauſe he it is who miniftreth libarions firſt, thar is to ſay, thoſe effuſions and offerings of 
wine that are givento the gods? 


Or rather ( as Alexander laid ) becauſe the Greeks called Bacchas, D ionyſos Elutherius, that is 


- #0 ſay, Bacchus the Deliverer: and they might call him ſo, of a city in Beotia, named Eluther« 


CV. 


WWher«fore was it ot the cuſtome among the Romans, that maidens ſhould be wedded upon any dages of 
publike their feaſts 3 but widowes might be remarried upon thoſe dayes? 


V As it for that ( as Varro ſaith ) virgins be * ill-apaid and heavy when they be ficlt 
wedded ; but ſuch as were wives before, * be glad and joyfull when they marrie againe? 
And upon  fealtivall holy day there ſhould be nothing done with any ill will or upon conliraint, 
Or rather, becauſe ir is for the credit and honor ot young damoſels, ro bemarriedin the view 
of the who.;eworld; bur for widowes it is a diſhonour and ſhame untothem, to beſeen of many 
for ro be wedded a ſecondtime: for the firlt marriage is lovely and defirable; the ſecond odions and 


delight and abominable : for women, if they proceed to marry with other men whiles their former husbands 


pleaſure, 


be living are aſhamedrhereof : andifthey bedead,they are in mourning ſtate ofwidowhood and 
therefore they chule rathec to be maricd cloſely and ſecretly in all filence, than to be accompanied 
with along train and folemnity, and to have much adoe and great ſtirring at their marlage. Now 
it is well knownthat feaſtivall holidayes divert and diftra& rhe mu'tirude divers Wayes, ſometo 
this game and paſtime, others to that ; ſoas they have no leaſure to go and ſee weddings, 
Or laſt of all, becauſe it was a day of publick ſolemnity , when they firſt raviſhed the Sabines 
daughters: an attempt that drew upon them, bloudy war, and therefore they thought it omt- 
nous and preſaging evil, to offer their virgins co wed upon ſuch holidayes, .C 


4 
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7 CVL 
why do the Romans honour and wo rſhip fortunes by the name of Primigenia, which a man may in- 
terpret firſt begotten or firſt borne? 


Sit for that ( 45 ſome ſay ) Servins being by chance born of a maid-ſervant and a Captive, had 
| {tend ſo favourable unro him, that he reigned nobly and gloriouſly, king at Rome ? Formoſt 


Romans are ofhis opinion, | DE 
Or rather, becaule- Fortune gave unto the city of Rowe her firſt originall and beginning of ſo 


mighty an empire. | Is | 
. Or lieth nor herein ſome deeper cauſe, which weare to fetch our of the ſecrets of Nature and 
Philoſophy 3 namely, that Fortune 1s the prin. iple ot all things, infomuch, as Nature conitteth 
by Fortune 3 namely» when to ſome things concurring catuaily and by chance, there is fome order 


d diſpoſe adjoyned. 
hs CVIL 


what is the reaſon that the Romans call thoſe who aft comedies and other theatricall plaies, Hi. 
fariones ? 


Sir for that canſe, which as Claydins Rufus ;hath left in writing ? for he reporteth that many 

yeers ago » and namely, inthoſe dayes when Caizs Sulpitins and Licinins Stulo were Conſuls, 
there raigned a great peltilence at Komee, ſuch a mortality as conſumed ail the Rage-plaiers indiffe- 
rently one with another, W hereupon at their inſtant prayer and requelt,there repaired out of Txſ- 
cane tO Romemany excellent and (ingular actors in;chis kind: among whom he who was of greateſt 
reputation, and had carried the name longeſt in all theaters, for his rare gift and dexterity thar 
way was, called Hiſter 3 of whoſe name all other afterward were termed Hiſtriones, 


CVIII, 
Why eſpouſed not the Romans in marriage thoſe womenwho were neer of kin untothem ? 


kinsfolk, by giving their daughters in marriage to others, and by taking to wife others than 


theirown kinred? | f 
Or for that they feared in ſuch wedlock the jarres and quarrels of thoſe who be of kin, which 
areable to.extinguiſh and aboliſh eventhe very lawes and rights of nature? | 
.Orelſe, ſeeing as they did, how women by reaſon of their weaknels and infirmity ſtand in need 
of many helpers, they would nor have men to contraCtin matriage, nor dwell in one houſe with 
thoſe who were neer in bloudto them, tothe end, that if the hysband ſhould offer wrong and 
injury to his wife, her kinsfolk might ſuccour = on her, | 
: | | IX, 
_ Why is it not Lawfullfor Jupiters prieft, wehm they name Flatmen Dialis to handf: or once touch 
meal or leven, RE 


VV; itbecauſe they were deſirous to amplifie, and increaſe all alliances, and acquire more 
LY. 


MT 


E® meal, is it not becauſe it isan unperfe& and raw kind of nouriſhmens.? for neither continy= 
eth it the ſame that it was, to wit, wheat, &c, not is that yet which it ſhould be, namely 
bread: bur hath loſt that nature which it had betore of ſeed, and withall hath nor gotten the uſe of 
food. and nouriſhment, And hereupon it 1s, that the poet calleth meal ( by a Metaphor or bor- 
rowed ſpeech ) Ml:phaton, which isas much-to ſay,as killed and marred ! the mill in erinding 5 
and as.forleaven, both it ſelfe is engendered of a certain corruptian. of meal, and alſo corrupterh 
( iv amanner) the whole lump of dongh, wherein it is mixed : for the ſaid dough becommerh 
lels ixme and faſt then it was before, it hangeth not together ; and inone word the leaven of the 
palie ſeemerh to be a very putrifaction and rottenneſs thereof, And verily if there betoo much 
of the leaven put ro the dough, it maketh it ſo ſhare and ſonr that it cannot be eaten, and in very. 
truth ſpoileth the meal quite, 2. HEE 


Be Wherefore is the ſaid pri:ſt likewiſe forbidden to touch raw fleſh ? 


Sit by this cnſtome to withdraw him far fromeating of raw things? =. TAP 2$To0 

... Or1sit for theſame cauſe that he abhorreth and deteſteth meal? for neither is it any more 
a ivinganimall, nor come yet to be meat: for by boyling and roſting itgrowethto ſuchanalrera- 
tion, as changeth the very torme thereof: whereas raw fleſh and newly killed isneither pure ani 
impolluted to the eye, but hideous to ſee to ; and beſides, it hath (I wor not what ) reſemblance r@ 
atovglyſore or or filthy ulcer, 


CXI, ns IS 
What isthe reaſon that the Romans have expreſly commanded the ſame prieſt or Flamen of Jupiter, 
n0t o:ly not totouch a deg or cat, but not ſo much as to name euther of them 


TL ſpeak of the Goar firſt.is it not for deteſtarion of his exceſſive luſt and leachery 3 and beſides 
4 for his rank and filchy ſavour ? or becauſe theyare afraid ofhim, as of adiſealed creature nd 
Ppp3 ——_ ſubje& 
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ſ\abje& to maladies ? for ſurely, there ſeemeth not to be a beaſt inthe world io much viven tothe 
falling ficknels, as Itis; nor ipfecteth ſo ſoon thoſe that either eat of the fleſh or ONce touch it 
when it is ſurpriſed with this evill, The cauſe thereot ſome ſay to be the (treighrtnels of thoſe con 
duits and paſſages by which the ſpirits go and come, which often-rimes happen to be intercepted 
and Ropped. And this they conjecture by the ſmall and ſlender voice that the beaſt hath ; and 
the better to confirme the ſame, we do ee ordinarily, that men likewiſe who be ſubje&to this 
malady,grow in the endto haveſuch a voice as1n {ome ſorr relemblerh the bleating of 20ats, Now, 
for the Dog, true it is aptly that he1s not ſo leacherous, nor imelleth altogether io lirong and 
ſo rank as doth the Goar ; and yer ſome there be who ſay, that a Dog might not be permitted to 
come within the caftle of Athens, nor to enter into the iſle of Delos, becauſe forſooth helineth 
bitches openly in the ſight of every man, as if bulls, bears, and ſtalions had their ſecret chambers 
to do their kind with females, and did not leapand cover them inthe broad field and open vid 
withour being abaſhed at the matter, ; Ss : . 
Bur ignorant they are of the rrue cauſe indeed: which is, for that a Dog is by nature fel], and 
uarrelſome. given to arte and war upon a very ſmall occaſion: in which reipe& men baniſh them 
rom ſanQuaries, holy churches, and priviledged places, giving thereby unto poor afflicted (yp- 
plicants, free acceſs unto them for their ſafe and ſure refuge, And evenlo very probable itis, tha 
this Flamen or prieſt of Jupiter, whom they would have to be as an holy, ſacred, and living image 
for to flie unto, ſhould be acceſſible and eate to be approached unto by humble ſutors, andfuch 
asſtandin need of him, wichour any thing inthe way to impeach, to put back, or to aftrightthem: 
which was the cauſe that he had a little bed or pallet made jor him, 1n the very porch or entry of 
his houſe ; and thar ſervant or ſlave. whocovld find meansto come and falldownat his feet, and 
lay hold on his knees was for that day freed from the whip, and palt danger of all other puniſh- 
meat: ſay he were a priſoner with irons.and bolts ar his teerthat conld make ſhiit ro approach neex 
unto this prieſt, he was let looſe, and his gives and fetrers wete' thrown out of the houſe, not ar 
the door, bur flung over the very root thereof. 

Bur to what purpoſe ſerved al. this, and what good would this have dove, that he ſhould ſhew 
himſelfe io gentle, to affable, and humane, if he had a curit dog about him ro keep hisdoor, and 
to affright, chaſe and ſcare ail thole away who had reconrie unto him for ſuccour, And yer 
it is, that our ancients reputed not a dog to be altogether a clean creature: for firſt and form6ſt we 
do not find thathe is conſecrated or dedicated unto any of the caleſtiall gods: but beingſent 
anto cerreſtriall and infernall Proſerpina into the quarrefires and croſs high wayes to make her a ſap- 
per, he ſeemeth to ſerve tor an expiatory lacrifice to divert and turn away ſome calamity, orto 
cleanſe ſome filthy ordure, rather than otherwiſe: to ſay nothing, that in Lacedemosthey tut 
and ſlit dogs down along the mid+,and lo ſacrifice them to Mars the moſt bloudy god of all others, 
And the Romans themielves upon the feat Lypercalia, which they celebrate in the luſtrall mouth 
of Purification, called February, offcr up a dog for a ſacrifice: and therefore it is no abſurdit 
to think, that thoſe who have taken upon them to ſervethe moſt ſoveraigne and pureſt God of all 
others, were not without good caule forbidden to have a dog, with them inthe houſe, nor to be 
acquainted and familiar with him, 

CXxII, 
For what cauſe was not the ſame prieſt of Jupiter permitted, either to touch an ivit tree, or to piſs 
. Fhorow a way covered over head with a vine growing to atrer, and ſpreading her branches from#t 2 


FS not this like unto thoſe precepts of Pjthageras: Eat nor your meat from a chilt: Sit not upon 


* Ta'meaſurecalled Cheznix : Neither Rep thon over a broom or * beſom. For ſurely none of the 


Pythagoreans feared .any of theſe things, or made ſcruple rodo,as theſe words in outward ſhews 
and 'in their licreral} ſenſe do pretend: bur under ſuch ſpeeches they did covertly and figutatively 
forbid ſomewhar elſe: even torkis precept : Go not under a vine, is to bereferted unto'Wines 
and implicth this much ; char is nor lawfull for the ſaid Prieſt to drink, for ſuch as over-drivk 
themſelves, have the wine above theit heads, and under it they are depreſſed and weiohed down, 
whereas men and prieſts eſpecially ovght ro be evermore ſuperiors and commanders of this plea- 
{ure, and in no wile to be {ubje& unto it, Andthus much of the Vine, 

Asfor the ivie, is it nor for that it is aplantthat beareth no fruir, nor any thing good for 
mans uſe, and moreover is!o weak, as by reaſon of that feebleneſs it is not able roſuſtain it ſelfe , 
bur had need of other trees to ſupport and bearit up : and beſides, with the cool ſhadow that 1 
yeelds, and the green leaves alwayes to be ſeen, it dazeleth; and,as it were, bewitcheth the eyes of 
many that look upon it:for which cauſes.men thoughrthar they ought nor to nouriſh or entertain 
Ir about an houſe,becauſe it bringeth no profit;nor fufferit to claſp about any thing,conſidering1t 15 
ſo hurrfull unto plants and admit it to creepuponthem whilesit flicketh faft in the ground: 
therefore baniſhed it is from the temples and ſacrifices of theceleſtiall gods, and their prieltsare 
debarred from vſngit : neither ſhall a.man ever ſee in the ſacrifices or divine worſhip of Ju» at 
Athens, nor of Venus at Thebes) any wilde ivie brovght ont ofthe woods, Mary, atthe {acti 
fices and ſervices of Bacchus, which are performed in thenighrand darkneſs, it isvied- _ , 

- Or may not this be a coverr-and figurative prohibition,of iuch blind dances aud fooleries 1 71 
night, as the'ebe, which are practiſed by the prieſts of Bacchys * for thoſe women which Toned 
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orted with thele furious motions of Bacchas,run immediately upon the ivie,and catching it in their 
hands, pluck it 11 Pieces, Or elſe chew in between their teeth 3 in {o much as they ſpeak not aj- 
tooether abſurdly, Who ſay, thar this 1v7e bath in it a certain ſpirit that ſlirreth and moreth ro 
madneſſe , turneth mens minds to fury ; driveth them to extakies 3 troubleth and rormenteth 
them ; and 1n one word makeththem drunk with wine, and doth great pleaſure unto them . who 
are otherwiſe diſpoſed and enclined of rhemfdves to ſuch fanaricali raviſhments of their wit and 


erſtand10g, 
—_ CXILL 


that is the reaſon that theſe Priefts and Flimins of Jupiter were ot allowed, either to take pon 
them, or FO [we for any government of State? but 1a regard that they ve not capable ( f ſac dig- 
nities, for honour ſake and in ſome ſort to make ſome recompence for that def: thy have an 
uſher or verger before them carrying a kaitch of rods, yea, and 4 curall chatr of eſtate ta ſit upon? 


Sit for the ſame cauſe, that as in ſome cities in Greece, the ſacerdotall dignity was equivalent to 
the royall majelly of a King, ſo they would not chuſe for their prietts, mean perſons and inch as 
came next to hand, : 

Or rather» becauſe Prieſts having their funRions determinate and certain, and the kings, unde- 
terminate and uncertain, it was nor poſſible, rhat when the occaizons and times of both concur- 
red togetherar one intiant, one and the ſame perſon ſhould be inth. ient for both: for iccon;d not 
otherwiſe be, but many times when both charges preſſed vpon him and urged him ar on:e, be 
ſhould pretermit the one or the other, and by that means one while, offend and faulc in religion 
toward God, and another while-do hurc unto citizens and ſubjeas, 

Or ele. coni-dering. that in governments among men. they faw that there was otherwhiles no 
leſs neceſſity than authority 3 andrhat he whois to rulea people ( as Hippocrates ſaid of a Phyn- 
cian, who ieeth many evill things, yea, and handierhmany a.ſo ) from the harmes of other men, 
xeapeth grief and ſorrow of his own: they th-.ught itnotin- policy good, that. any one ſhould ſa- 
crifice unto the gods, or have the Charge and ſuperintendence of iacred things 3 who had been 
either preſent or preſident at the judgements and condemnations to death ofhis own citizens;yea, 
and otherwhiles or his own kinsfolke and allies, like as it befe|l ſometime to Brutus, 


Demands and Queſtions as touching Greek eA faires: 
That is to fay , 


oA colletion of the manners, and of divers cuſtomes and faſhions 

 ofcertain perſons and nations of Greece ; which may ſervecheir turn 
very well, who reading old Authors, are defirous to know the patticularities of Antiquiies, 

Who are they that in'the city Epidaurus be called Conipodes and Artyni ? 


f 


Here were an hundred and fourſcore men, who had the managing and government of the 

of the Common-weal:out of which number they choſe Senatours, whom they named 

Artyai: burtthe moſt part of the people abode and dwelt in the count: ey. and ſech were 

termed Conipodes , which is as much as to ſay, as Duſty-feer , for that when they came 
own tothe City (as aman may conje&nre ) they were known by their duſty-ſeer. | 


IT. 
What was ſhe, who in the city of Cumes they named Onobaris ? 


VV Hen there was any womantaken in adultery, they brought her in to the publick market- 
''Y' V Place, wherethey ſet her down upon an eminent ftone, to the end rhar ſhe might be ſeen 
of all the people: and after ſhe had ſtood there a go0d while. they mounted her upon an Aſſe, and 
16 le her round about thecity : which done, they brought herback again ivto the marker-place , 
Where ſhe muſt and as ſhe did before upon rhefame ſtone: and ſo trom that time forward ſhe 

an infamous and reproachfuil lite, called of every one by the name of Oxobat#s, that is to ſay.ſhe 
that harh ridden upon the Ae back. Bur when they had ſo done, they reputed that ſtone pol- 

ted, and dereſted ir as accurſed and abominable. Tn . 

_- There was lixewiſe inthe ſame city a certain office of a gaoler, whom they called Phylaftes: 
andlook who bare this office, had the charge of keeping rhe priſon at all other times : only at a 
_ and lefſions of the Counceil in the night ſeaſon, he went into the Senate, and 
the 6. forth e Kings, leading them by the hands, and there held them ſtill dvring the time that 
_ ©, hate had made inquifition and decreed wherher they had deſerved il} ad ruled upjuſtly of 
Do! giving thus their ſuffrages and voices privily inthe daik, it 
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Qg2 callthey the prieſteſs of Minerva, by reaſon of certain ſacrifices( which ſhe celebrater 


| III, 
What is ſhe whom they name in the city of Soli, Hypeccauſtria ? 


hand 
le mighe 


other divine ceremonies and lervices) to put by and divert ſhrewd turnes,which otherwiſ 
happen : the word ſfignifierh as much as a chaufeure 


IV. 
Who be they in the city Gnidos, whom they call Amnemones? as alſowhois Aphelter among they, 


Here are threeſcore ele& men out of the better ſort and principallcitizens, whom they im- 

ployed as overieers of menslives and behaviour, who alſo were conſulted fir, and gavetheir 
ſentence as touching affaires of greateſt Importance: and Amnemones they were named;for thatth 
were not, ( as a man may very well conjecture ) called to any account, nor urged to make anſwer 
for any thing that they did : unleſs haply they were ſo named, quaſi Polymnemones, becauſe the 
remembred many things and hadſo you a memory, As for Apheſter, he it was who intheir {cry- 
rinies deaianded their opinions and gathered their voices, 


V. 
Who be they, whom the Arcadians and Lacedemonians tearme , Chreſtos ? 


He Lacedzmonians having concluded a peace with the Tegeates, did ſer down expreſly the 
' Þ articles of agreement in writing , which they cauſed to be engraven upon a ſquare columne: 
common tothem both , the which was ere&ed upon the river 4lphexs :in which amono other 
covenants this was written : That they might chaſe the Meſlenians our of their countries: howbeit, 


+374: ſupra lawful it ſhould not be ro make them Chreſtos, which Ariſtotle expounderh thus and ſaich:That the 


in que (6. 
Rom. 

52, where 
this is 
ſomewbar 
orherwile 
reported, 


might kill none of the Tegeates who during the war hadtaken part with the Lacedzmonians, 


VL 
what is he whom the Opuntians call Crithologos, 


He greateſt part of the Greeks in their moſt ancient ſacrifices uſe certain barley, which the ci 
"'F of their firſt fruits did .contribute*: that officer therefore who had thervle and charee 
of thele ſacrifices,and the gathering and bringing in of thele firſt fruits of barley, they named Cy; Uo 
logos, as one would ſay, the collector of the barley, Moreover, two prictts they had belides, /one 
ſuperintendent over the ſacrifices and ceremonies for the Gods 3 another for the dives, 7 
V II, 
Which be the clouds called Plotades, 


Do eſpecially whichare wateriſh and diſpoſed to rain, and withall wandering to and fro,and 
carried here and thereinthe aire ; Theophraſtus in the fourth book of Meteors or impreſſions 
oathered above 1n the region of the aire, hath put it down-word tor word in thismanner: Conl- 
dering that the cioudes Ploiades ( quoth he )and thoſe which be gathered thick, and areſetrled in- 
moveable, and beſides very white, ſhey acertain diverſity of matter, which is neither converted 
into water, nor reſolved into wind, 
""THb 
Whom do the Buotians mean by this word, Platychztas ? 


FHoſe whoſe houſes Jjoine one to another, or whoſe lands do border zndcobfine rogether, in 
' Þ the Acolique language they called fo, as if they would ſay, being neer neighbours: to which 
purpoſe one example among many I will alledge out ofour law Theſmophylacium, &c *** * 


"WR » 
Wat (is he who among the Delphians is called Hoſioter,and why name the one of they moneths Bylios, 


TE name Hoſjoter that ſacrificer who offereth a ſacrifice when he is declared Hoſpos, that isto 
ſay, holy; and five there be whoareall their life time accounted Ho/jo;zand thoſe do and ex- 
ecute many things together with their prophets, and joyne with them in divers ceremonies of di- 
vine ſervice, and gods worſhip, inaſmuch as they are thought to be deſcended from Denucalion, A 

for the monerh called Byfs, many have thought it ro be as much as Phyſxs , that istoſay, the 
ſpringing or growing moneth ; for that then, the ſpring beginneth, and many plants at chat rime 
do ariſe our of groundand bud, But the truth is notio: forthe De/phians never uſe B, in ſigad 
of Ph.like as the Macedonians do, who for Phil:ppus, Phalacros, and Pheronice, ſay, Bilippws Balt- 
cros, and Beronice: indeed they pur B, for P, and it is as ordinary with them,to ſay Stem, for 
Patein, Bicron, for Picron: and ſo Byſws, is all one with Py, that 1s to ſay, the month 1n which 
they conſult with their god Apollo, and demand of him anſwers and reſolutions of their doubts: 
for th $ is the cuſtome of the countrey, becauſe in this moneth they propounded cheirdemand 


unto the Oracle of Apollo, and they ſuppoſed the ſeventh day of the ſameto be his biker 


=> 
. 
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-hey ſyrnamed alſo, Polypthows, not as many do imagine, becauſe they then do bake many cakes 
ans are called Phthozs, but for that it isa day wherein divers do on unto the Deke for to 
be reſolved, and many anſwers are delivered: forit is bur of late dayes that folke were permitted 
ro conſult with the Oracle when they liſt in every monerh 3 bur before rime the religious 
Prietteſs of Apollo, named Pythia, opened not the Oracle , nor gave anſwer bur at one time in 
the yeer, according as Callſtenes and Alexandrides have recorded inwriting . 


X, 
What fignifieth Phyximelon ? 


T Ittle plants there be, which when they burgeon and ſhoot ont firſt, the beaſts love paſſing well 
[ther tirlt buds and ipronts which they putforth ; bur in bronzing andcropping them, orear in- 
juryrhey do unto the plants and hinder their grouth : when as therefore they are grown upto that 
height that bealts oraling thereabour, can do them no harme, they becalled Phyximela, that is 
as much to ſay, as having eſcaped the danger +” as witneſleth £ſchylus, 


Who be they that are named Apoſphendoneti ? 


N times paſt the Eretrians held the Iſland Corcyra, untill Charicrates arrived thete with a fleet 
| Fake Corinth and vanquiſhed them: whereupon the Eretrians took ſea again, and returned to- 
ward their naturall countrey : whereof their feilow-citizens being advertiſed, ſuch I ſay as ſtirred 
not but remained quiet, repelled them, and kept them off from landing upon their ground by charg- 
ing them with ſhot from flings, Now when they ſaw they could.not wirrthem by any fair lan- 
ouage,nor yet. compell them by force of armes , being as rhey were inexorable, and befides many 
more thenthey in number, they made ſaile ro the coaſts of Thracia, where they poſſeſſed them- 
ſelves of aplace, where they report, 'Methoz, one of the predeceſſors and progenitors of Orphens, 
ſometime dwelt : and there having built a city, they named it Methoxe 3 burthemſelves were 
ſurnamed Apoſphendoxeti, which is as much to ſay, as repelled and driven back by ſlings. , 

X11, 
What is that which the Delphians call, Charila ? 


*T" He citizens of Delphosdo celebrate continually three Exzeaterides , that is to ſay, feaſts cele- 
| & brated every ninth yeer, one after another ſucceſſively, Of which the firſt they name, Septe- > 
rien; the ſecond, Herozs 3 and the third, Charila. As rouching the firſt, it ſeemerh to be a memo- 
nall repreſenting the fight or combate that Phebxs had againſt Ppthox: : and his flight atter the con- 
fi, and purſuit after him into the valley of Tempe. For as ſome do report he fled by occaſion of 
a certain man-ſlavghter and murder that he had committed, for which he ſought co be purged: 
others ſay that when Python was wounded, and fled by the way which we call, Holy, Phxbzs made 
hot purſuit after him, infomuch as he went within a little of overtaking him , and finding him ar the 
point of death : ( for at his firſt comming he found that he was newly dead of the wounds which 
he had received in the foreſaid fight ) alſo, that he was entetred and buried by his ſon.(who as they 
lay) was named 4;.r: this novenary feaſt therefore, called Seprerion,is a repreſentation of this hi- 
Rory,or elle of fome other like unto it, The ſecond named Herozs containeth(I wot not what)bidden 
ceremonies and fabulous ſeccets, which the profeſled prieſts ( in the divine ſervice of Bacchzs cal- 
led Thyades ) know well enovgh: bur by tuch other things as are openly done and praGtiſed, a 
man may conjecture, that it ſhonld be a certain exaltation or aflumptionof Semcl: up into hea- 
ven, Moreover, as concerning Char:{a, there goeth ſuch a tale as-this, Itfortuned upon a time, 
that after much drovghr, rhere followed great famine in the city of Delphos, in ſomuch as all the 
Inhabitants came with their wives and children tothe court gates, crying out unto their King,for 
the extream hunger that they endured, The king thereupon cauſed ro bediſtribured among the 
berter ſorr of them, a dole of meal, and certain pulſe, for that he had not ſufficient togive indif- 
teremly among them all: and when there came alittle young wench, a filly orphan, tatherleſs 
and motherleis, who inſtantly belought him to give her alſo ſome reliefe; the king ſmore her 
with his ſhoe, and flung it at her face, The girle ( poore though ſhe was, forlorne and deſtitute of 
all wordly ſuccour 3 howbeit carrying no baſe mind with her; bur of a noble ſpirit ) departed 
irom his preſence; and made no more adoe, bur undid her oirdle from her waſt and hanged her 
ſelf therewith, Well the famine daily increaſed more and more,and diſeaſes grew thereupon: by oc- 
Cafion whereof, the king went in perſon to the Oracle of Apollo, ſuppoſing to find there ſome meed 1 
and remedy : unto whom Pythia the Prophereſs made this anſwer: That theghofſt of Charils 
ſhould be appeaſed and pacified, who had dyed a voluntary dearth, So aſter long ſearch and dili- 
pentenquity, hardly found in the end it was, that-rhe young maiden whom he had ſo beaten with 
s ſhoe, was named Cl-arila: whereupon they offered a certain ſacrifice mixed with expiatory ob- 
ations, which they celebrate and performe trom nine yeers to nine, even to this day, For at this 
olemnity, the king fitting in his chair, dealeth certain meal and pulſe among all commers, as well 
[irangers as citizens : andthe image of Chari/ais thither bronghr, reſembling a young oirie: now 
Merthat every one hath received part of the dole, the king beateth the ſaid image abour theeares 
With his ſhoe: and the chief governeſs of thereligions women, called Thyades:takes up the image, 
and carrieth it into a certain place full of deep caves: where atter they have hung an halter abour 
the 
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the neck of it,tney enter it under ground in that yery place where they buried the corps of C 
when ſhe had ſtrangled her ſelte, ri 


What is the meaning of that which they call among the Kneians,Begoed-fleſh, 


He &neians in times paſt had many tranſmigrations from place to place: for firſt they inhabited 
= countrey about the Plaine called Dotion: our of which they were driven by the Lapithz 
and went to the /chicz ; and from thence into a quarter of the Province Moleſſis, called 4rayy. 
which they held,and thereof called they were Paravz. After all this they leized the Ciry ( ;-7þ, + 
wherein atter they had ſtoned to death their King Onoclss, by warrant and commandement from 
Apollo 3 they went down into that cra&t that herth along by the river [-achns, a Countreyinhabired 
then by the Inachians and Achzans, Now they had the anſwer ofan Oracle on both fides,to wit.the 
Inachians and Achzans,thatif they yeelded and gave away patt of their Countrey they ſhouldloſe 
all: and the Xneians;that if they could ger once any thing at their hands with their good wils, 
ſhould for erer poſleſſe and holdall, Things fianding in thele termes.there was a notable perſo 
amone the Eneians, named Temor, who putting on ragged cloaths, and taking a walict about his 
neck,difeuiſed himſelfe like unto a beggar,andin this habic went to the Inachians ro crave theiralms, 
The King of the Inachians {corned and laughed ar him,and by way of diſdaineand mockery tooke 
upa clodof earth and gave it him ; the other took it right willingly and pur it up into his budoer : 
but he made no ſemblance.neither was he ſeen toembrace this ejit,and to joy therein; bur went his 
way immediately without begging any thingelle, as being very well content with that which he had 
o0tten already. The Elders of the people wondring hereat, called ro mind the ſaid oracle, and pre- 
ienting themſelves befcre the King.advertiſed him not to negle&rhis occurrent, nor to let this man 
thus to eſcape ont of his hands, - But Temor having an inkling of their dehgne, made haſte and fled 
apace, inſomuch as he ſaved himſelfe, by the meanes of a great ſacrifice, even of an hundred oxen 
which he vowed unto Apollo, This done, both Kings,to wir, of the Inachians and rhe &neians ſent 
defiance one tothe other,and challenged combare ro fight hand to hand, The King of the Xneians 
Phemiaus, ſeeing Hyp:rochus King of the Inachians comming upon him with his dog, cried our, and 
ſaid, That he dealtnor like a juſt and righteous man, thus to bring an aſſiſtant and helper with him: 
whereatas Hyperochns turned his head about, and looked back tor tochaſe away his dog, Phemins 
raught him ſuch a rp with a ſtone upon the {ide of his head that hefelled him to rhe ground, and 
killed him outright therewith inthe very place, Thus the Eneians having conquered the countrey, 
and expeiled the Inachians and the Achzans, adored ever after that fone as a ſacred thingzand ſacr- 
ficed unto it, and withinthe far of the beaſt ſacrificed enwrap it very charily, Afterwards, whenſo- 
everthey have according to their vow offered a magnificent ſacrifice of an hundred oxen to Apollo, 
and kiiled likewile an oxe unto Jeapiter;they ſend the belt and molt daintiett piece of the ſaid ſacrifice 
unto thoſe that ore)ineally deſcended from Temor, which at this day is called among them, The 
Begged fleſh, or the Beggers fleſh, | 


they 
nage 


| X IV, 
Who be thoſe whom the inhabitants of Ithaca, xan;ed Coliades? ard who is Phagilus among them ? 


AS that 1yſſes had killed thoſe who wooed his wiſe in his abſence, the kinsfolke and friends 
of them being now dead, rcſe up againſt him to be revenged: but in the end they agreed on 
both fides to ſend tor Neoprolermsr, to make an accord and attonement between them : who having 
underraken this arbitrement, awarded that Z/z/es ſhould depart ont of thoſe parts, andquit the 
Iſles of Cephalentia, Ithaca, and Zacynth:zs.in regard of the bloudſhed that he had committed. tem," 
that the kinsfolke and friends of the {11d wooers ſhould pay a certaine fineevery yeare unto Hyſſecin 
recompence for the riot.damm-ge%nd tavock rhey had madein his houſe, As for yſſes, he with- 
drew himfelfe and departed into 1caly : but for the mui& or fine impoſed upon them, which he had 
conſecrated unto the gods 3 he took orderthat thoſe of Ithaca ſhould tender the paimentthereof 
unto his ſon: andthe lame wasa quantity of meale ard of wine, a certaine number of * wax-hghts 
or tapers, oyle., ſalt, and for lacrifices the bicoer ſoxt and better grown of Phagili: now Phagilus, 


>Ariſtotle 1nterpreteth to be a !ambe, 


Moreover as touching Eumens, Telemachus enfranchiied him and all his poſterity ; yea, and en- 
dued them with the right of free burceofie, And fo the progeny of Exmers are at this day the houſe 
and family,called Col:ade, like as Bxcolii be thoſe who are deſcended from Phil/w1ins, 

XV, 
What is the wooden * dog amonn the Locrians, 
[| Ocras was the ſon of Phyſ:ius, who had to his father Amphyttion, This Locrns had by Cabjaa 
| ſon ramed likewiſe Loc#us : with him his father was at ſome variance ; who having gathered a 
number of Citizens to him, conſulted with the Oracle about a place where he ſhould build a new 
City ard people it in the nature of a Colony, The Oraclereturned unto Lim this anſwer : Thatin 
what place a dog of wood did bite him there he ſhould fonnd a City. And ſo when he had paſſed 
over tothe other {ide ofthe ſea,and was landed. he chanced to tread as he walked along upon a b:ier, 
which in Greek 15 called Kuyoc&4To5) ard wasſo pricked therewith, that he was coniirained there to 


fo jou:ne certaine daies : durivg which time,after he had weil viewed and conſidered the countrv.he 


founded 
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fonnded theſe rowns,to wit, Phyſces and Hyanthia, and all thoſe beſides, which were afterwards in- 
habited by the Locrians,ſurnamed Ozo/e,thatisto ſay,Stinking: which ſurname, ſome ſay, was given 
unto theſe Locrians, in regard of Neſſus; others 1h reſpect of the great dragon Python, which being 
caſt up aland by the ſea, putrified upon rhe coaſt of the Locrians : others report, that by occation ot 
certaine ſheeps fels and goats skins,which the meh of pon npma7"4 uſed to weare 3 and becauſe thar 

G e mot part they converſed among the flocks of ſuch carrell, and ſmelled ranke, and carried a 
o ſtinking ſavour abour them, thereupon they were cJeped Oz/e, And iomethere be who hoid 
the cleane contrary,and ſay that the countrey being fuitof ſweer lowers. had that name of the 000d 
{nell 3 among whom 1s Architas of Amphiſſa,tor thus he writeth : 
A tra? with crown of grapes, full livily drght : 
Senting of flowers Ike ſpice Macyna hight, 
XVI 


What is it which the /Megarians ca'l Aphabroma ? | 

I{:5,of whom the City N.ſea took the name,beina Kivg of eg aris,eſpouſed a wife out of Fas 

otia,named Abrota, the daughter of Onch:ſtus,and hifter to 3egarens, a dame of fingular wil- 
dome, and for chaſtity and vertue incomparabie: when ſhe was dead the Megarians for theirparc 
willingly and of their own accord mourned: and ſus hex husband detirons to eternize her name 
and remembrance by ſome memoriall, cauſed her bones to be ſer rogether, and the ſame to be clad 
with the very ſame apparellthart ſhe was wont to weare in her lifetime : and of her name hecal- 
led thar habit and \vefture Aphabroma. And verily it ſeemeth, thar evengod Apol/o himtelte did fa- 
vourize the glory of rhis Lady : for when the wives of Megara were minded many times to change 
theſe robes and habilliments,they were alwaies forbidden and debarred by this Oracle, 


XVII, 
Who is Doxyxenus among the M1 egarians? 

He Province Megaris was in old time inhabited by certaine towns and villages ; and the Citt- 
' Þ Zens or Inhabirants being divided into five parts, were called Heraens,Pyraens, Megariens,Cy- 
noſariens, and Tripodiſſzans: now the Corinthians their next neighbours, and who ip1ed our all 
occaſions, and ſought meanes to reduce the Province Megarica under their obedience, practiſed to 
ſer them together by the cares, and wrought it ſo, that they warred one upon another : bur they 
Cartied ſuch a moderate hand, and were ſo reſpe&ive in their wars, that they remembred evermore 
they were kinsfoike and of a bloud: and rherefote warred after a mild and gentle manner; for no 
man offered any injury or violenceto the husbandmen rhat tilled the gronnd on either fide: and 
look whoſoever chanzed to be taken priſoners, wereto pay for their ranſome a ceraine peece of 
money, ſer down berweenthem : which fum of money was received ever after they were delivered, 
and not before, becauſe no man wou!d demand ir : for look who had taken a caprive in the war, he 
'wou'd bring him home with him into his hou'e,and made him gc -d cheere ar his own tavie,conſulr 
together, and then lend him home in pzace: an the party thus ſer free, whenhe came duly and 
bronohet his ranſome aforeſaid with him, was commended and thanked for it, yea, and concinued 
ever alter nnto his dying day friend unto him who received the money - and thus infiead of Dorya- 
In, which fignifeth a priſoner taken in war, he was called Dory.xc-25, thar is to ſay, a friend made 
by war; for he who kept back the ſaid money, and defrauded che right maſter thereof; became all 
his life time infamons, not only among enemies, bur alſo among his own fellow- Citizens, as being 
reputeda wicked, perfidious, and falſe wrerch, 


XVIII, 

| What is Palintocia among ihe Megarians ? mn 
T2 Megarians when they had expelled cheir tyrant Theagezes.fora pretty while atter,nſed good 

and moderate government intheir common-wealth : but when as their flactering orators and 
Clawbacks of the people began unto them once ( as Plato very well ſaid )ina cup ofthe meere and 
undelayed wine of liberty, that is to ſay, commended unto rhem exceſſive licenciouſneſle.they came 
to be exceeding ſancy and mialepert,and were utterly corrupt and marediinſomuch as they commit- 
ted all infolent ontraves that couid bedeviſed againſt rhe ſabſtantiall and wealchy els: and a- 
mong other bo!d parts, the poore and needy would preſume to go into their houſes, and command 
them for to entertaine them with great cheare, and ro fealt them !umpruouſly: if they refuſed ſo ro 
do they would make no more ado,but take away perforce whatſoever they cou'd lay hands on in the 
houſe and inone word..abuſe them all moſt v illanouſly. In canciuit.on, they made a ſtatute and ordi- 
nance, by cerrne whereof it might be lawfull for them to demand back againe ar rhe hands of thole 
uſurer;, vho had letthem have money before time. all the intereſt and conſideration for uſe which 
they had paied before, and this they called Palinroc'a, 

| XIX, | 
What City or Countreyis that Anthedon, whereof the Propheteſſe Pyrhia ſþ the ia theſe verſes ? 
Drinke ont thy winethe lees,the dregs. and ail; 

| Anthedon thou thy countrey canſt not call, 
Fo: that Aathedoa which is in Beztia, is not ſo plentiſull of good wines 3 Calauria indeed as fa- 


bles make report, was ſometime called Ireze, bythe name-of a Lady ſo deped, rhe _ of 
cpt $3 
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Oueſtions as touching Greek affaires. 


Myra gs.,, 

Nptune and Melanthia,ywho was the daughter of Alphe 3 but afterwards being held and inhahj.. 
ted by Anthes and Hyperes, ſurnamed it was Anthedonia and Hyperia: for the aniwer of the Oracle 
as Ariſtotle reftifieth went in this manner : , 

Drinke out thy wine, with lees, with dregs and all, 

Anthedon thou thy countrey canſt not call 3 

Nor Hypera that ſacred Iſle, for there 

T hou might'ſt it drinkg without dregs pure andcleere, G* 
Thus (I fay)writeth Ariſtotle: but AM, afigiton ſaith, that Anthos being brother of Hyperes,was loſt 
when he was but a very child ; and. when his brother Hyperes tor to learch him our, travelled and 
wanderedto and fro all about.he came at length to Pheyes,unto Acaſizs or 2! uraſtus,where by 200d 
fortune Anthosſerved in the place of cup- bearer,and had thecharge of the wine-ellar: now as; they 
fare feaſting at the tablezthe boy Anthos when he offered a cup of wine unto his brother,took know- 
ledge of him, and faid ſoftly in his eare: | 

Drinke now your wine, with lees, with dregs andall; 

Anthedon you cannot your countrey call, 


XX, 
what is the meaning of this by-wordin Priene: Darkzeſſe about the oake ? 


He Samians and Prienians watred one againſt the orher,doing and ſuffering harme reciprocally 

bur ſo,as the damages and loſſes were tollerable, untill ſuch time as in one great battell fought 
between them,thofe of Priexe pur totheſword in one day a thouſand Samians: but ſeven yeares af- 
ter inanother conflict which the Prienians had againſt the Milefans neere unto aplace called Jews, 
that is to ſay, Oake,they loſt the moſt valiant and principall Citizens they had ; which hapned acche 
very time whenſage Byas being ſent Embaſladour unto Samos won great honour and reputation: this 
was a wofull day and a pitiful}, and heavy calamity ro allthe dames of Priexe in genera]l; forthere 
Was not one of them but this common lofle in ſome meaſure touched ; inſomuch as this by-word 
was taken up amoneſt them afterwards, in forme of a curſed malediRtion or ſolemne oarh, in their 
oreateſt affaires to bind them withall,by that darknefle at the oake ; for that either their fathers, bre- 
thren,husbands,or children wete then and there ſlaine, : 


XX1, 
What were they among the Candiots, who were called Catacautz ? 


T is reported, that certaine Tyrthenians having raviſhed and carried away by force a number of 
the Athenians daughters and wives out of Byawroz, at what time as they inhabited the Iſlands 
Imbros and Lemnos, were afterwards chaſed our of thoſe quarters and landed upon the coaſt of La- 
conia, Which they inhabited ; where they entred into ſuch acquaintance with the women of the 
Countreyzthat they begat children of them ; whereupon in the end they orew to be ſuſpected and 1ll 
ſpoken of by the natural! inhabitants, ſo that they were forced to abandon Laconia, and to returne 
againe into Candyunder the conduct of Pollzs and his brother Crataidas: where, warring upon them 
thar held the countrey, they left many of their bodies who died in ſundryskirmiſheslying upou te 
land negle&ted and unburied : at the firlt, becauſe they had no time and leaſure to interre them, by 
reaſon of the ſore war which they maintained continually, and the danger that would have inſaed, 
in caſe they had gone to take up their bodies: bur afterwards, becauſe they abhorred to touch thoſe 
dead carcaſles that lay (tinking and putrifying with the heat of the ſun, for that they had continued 
ſo long aboveground : Pollis theretore one of their leaders deviled certaine honours,priviledges,ex- 
emprions,and immunities.to beſtow partly uponthe Prieſts of the gods,and inpartupon thoſe who 
buried the dead 3 and conſecrated ſolemnly theſe prerogatives unto ſome terreſtrial deities, to the 
end they might be more durable and remaine inviolate: afterwards he parted with his brother by 
lor, Now the one ſort werenamed Sacrificers, and the other Catacame 3 who governed apatt,with 
their own laws and particular diſcipline: by vertue whereof among other good orders and civill cu- 
ſtomes, they were not ſubject to certaine crimes and enotmities, wkereunto other Candiots are 
commonly given namely,to rob,pill, and ſpoile one another ſecretly : for theſe did no wrong oneto 
another ; they neither did Reale, nor pilfer, norcarry away other mens goods, 


XXII, 
# hat meaueth the Sepulcher of children among the Chalcidians? 


(Om and &c1s the ſons of Xuthus arrived at Exboea, to ſeeke them a place of habitation; the 
which Iſle wasfor the moit part poſlefled and occupied by the Eolians, Now C othas had a pro- 
miſe by oracle, that he ſhould proſper inthe world, and have the upper hand of his enemies, in caſe 
he bought or purchaſed that land : wherefore being come a ſhore with 'ome few of his men, he found 
certaine young children playing by the ſea-fide ; with whom he joyned:di\ported with them, made 
much of them. ſhewing unto them many pretty eauds and toyes that had not been before time -- 
ſeen in thoſe parts: and when he perceived that the children were in love thercot, anddefirons 
ro 
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ro havethem 3 he ſaid that he would not oivethertany of his fine things,unleſs by way of ex: hange 
he mivhr receive of them ſome of theirland : the children therefore raking up Int'e of themouid 
with both hands, gave the ſamenmcohim, and having teceived irom him the foreſaid gauds, went 
their wayes, The Zolians hearing ofthis, and withal diſcovering their enemies under Caile dire&- 
ing rheir courſe thither, and ready to invade thetit, 'takipg coonel of anger- and ſorrow roverhet, 
kiſted thoſe children : who were efitombed aldng that great High way, by which men go from the 
City to the (tral 


drens Sepulchre, 


har is he whott'cs Argos they call Mixarchagenis? andwho Be they that are ##med Elaſians? 


ghr or irith called Enripus, Thiison ſee whetefote chat place Was called the Chil- 


- & '8for Mixarchageras, it was the ſurname of Caftor among them: ahdthe Ardives beleeve veri= 
Ai thit buried he yas in theic Territory, Bur Pplizx his brother they teverenced and worſhip= 
RCM TO8 [75 00 x a 
Moreover; chbfe who ate thought to have rhe giſt to divert and'put by the fits' of the Epilep! 
Falling fickneſfe, chey name Eaſe, and they are ſuppoſed to be deſcended from Alexidzs, td 
davghter of Amphiarails, | | 1% 2 Ge 


| XXIV. 
What tu that which the Argives call Encniima ? 


Hoſe who have loſt any of their teer kinsfolks m blood, or a familiar friend, were wontpreſent- 

ly after their mourning was pali, to ſacrifice unto Apollo, and thirty days after unto Mercury: 
for this they thought, that jiike as the earth'recetrerh rhe bodies of the dead, fo' doth Mercury the 
fonls; To the minittet of Apolt» they give barley, and receive of hit again in lienthereof, a piece'of 
fleſh of rhebeaft kilted forfacrifice; Now aftet that hey hare quedched the formerfire as poiluted 
and defiled; they $0 to ſeek for others elſewhere, which after they have kindled} they roaſt the ſaid 
fleſh with ir, and then they call rhar fleſh, Ercniſma. CATE Boks W 


XXV, 
Who is Aaſtor, Aliterios and Palamnzus ? 


'Or we muſt nor believe it is. as ſome bear us in hand, that they be AZiterii, who.in time of fa- 
mine, gopryingand ipying thoſe who "grind corn in their homes, and chen'carry it away by vi- 
olence: but we arc to think that A/for is he whio liath comtnirtted as thar be '4/ ta, that 15-0 
ſay, not to be forgotten. and rhe rertiembrance whereof will continue a long timeafter, And Afi- 
terigs1s he who tor his wickedneffe deferverh aazgany that is toſay,tobe ſhunned and avoided of all 
men; an dfach an one is otherwiſe'called' Pa/amners: and thus mnch faith Socrates, was writ- 
ten intables of braſſe, | I 
Pharfbould the meaning of this be, that the Virgins who accompaniedthe men that drive the Beefe from 
Anus, toward the City Caſſopza, go all the w.ty even unto the very borders chanting this ditty: 
; Would Ged, retura another day, 
| T o native ſoil you never may ? | | | 
He Aenians being. driven our of cheir own Country by the Zapithe, inhabired firſt abonr £- 
thacra ; and afterwards m the Provin:e of Xolsſis neer unto C:ſſopea, Bur ſeeing by experience 


littſeyood or none growing unto them ont of that country, and withal finding the people adjoy- 


ning o be 11] neighbours unto them, they went into the pain of Ci#7ha, underthe leading of rheir 


King Oxoclus : but being ſurpriſed there. witira wonderſul dronghr,. they ſent untorhe Oracle of 
Apollo; who commanded them to ft6re their King O-oclzs to death, which they did: and after that. 


pur themle]ves in their voyage again, to ſeek ont a land where they might ſettleand make their a- 
bode: and ſo long travelled they rntil at the laſt they came into thoſe parts which they inhabir ar 
this day, where the ground is good and fertile, and bringing forth all fruitſnl commodiries, Reaſon 
they had therefore you ſee to wiſh and pray unto thegods, . that they might never return again un- 
to their ancient country, but remain there forever in all protpetiry, | 


EY XXVIT, 
What u the reaſna that it ts uot permitted at Rhodes for the Herald or publick C rler, to erter into the 
Temple of O: ridion ? 
> it for that Ochimys in times paſt aſfianced his danghrerCy1dipp- unto Ocridion, but Cercaphas 
tie brocher of Ochi-22: being enamoured of his Neezce Cd ppe perſwaded the Herald{for inthoſe 
days the manner was ro demand their brides in marriage. by the means of Heralds. and to receive 
themarrheir hands) that when he had Cydippe once de.ivered nnto him, he ſhonld bring her unto 
im: win'h was effe&ed accordingly, And this Cercaphus being poſſeſſed of rhe maiden fled away 
with her: by! in'pro-efſe of time when Ochinus was very aged Cercaph!rs returned home, Upon 
whith occaſion the Rhodians enacted a law; thar from thence torth. there ſhould never any Herald 
ktfoor Withinthe Temple of Ocridtos, in recard of this injury doneunto him, 


Qaqaq XXVIIL 


Y &Avy]as. 
He laith o- 
cherwiſe in 
the end of 
his Trea» 
tiſe concer= 
ning Cuti- 


oli TY. 
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XXV11I, RP TENG 
what ts the cauſee that among the T enedians, it is not lawful for a Piper, or a player of the fluteto (IR 
withinthe Templeef Tenes : neither is it permitted to make any mention there of Achillesd |. 


Sit not becauſe when the ſtep-mother of Texes had accuſed him, for that he would have layen 
Ii her, alpus the minfirel avouched itto, be true, and molt falſely bare witneſſe againk him: 
whereupon he was forced to fly with his fifer unto Texedos, | CLIP 

Furthermore it is {aid, that T hers the mother of Achilles, gave expreſſe commandment unto her 
ſon, and charged him in'any wiſe not to kill ſexes 3 for that he was highly beloved of Apello,Wher- 
upon ſhe commanded one of his ſervants to have a careful eye unto him, and eft{oons to puhim jn 
mind of this charge that he had from her ; left haply he might forget himſelfe, and at unawares take 
away his life : but as he overran T enedos, he had afight of Texesfiter.a fair and beautifyl Lady and 
rſued her : but Tenes put himſelfe berween, for to defend and ſave the honor of his iter: durin 
which canflict ſhe eſcaped and got away: but her brothers fortune was to be ſlain : but Achill;; 

ceiving that it was Tenes,when he lay dead vponthe ground. killed his ſervant outright, for that 
ins preſent in place during the fray, he did not admoniſh him according as he was commanded ; 
but Tenes he buried inthar very place where now his Temple Randerh, Lo, what was the cauſerhar 
neither a Piper is allowed to go into h1s Temple, nor Achilles may be once named there, bas 


XXIX, 

who # that, whom the Epidamnians callPoletes, 
He Epidamnians being next neighbours unto the Illyrians, perceived that their Citizens who 
* | converſed, commerced, and traded in traffick with them, became naught, and fearing beides 
ſome praCtiſe for the alteration of Stage: they choſe every year one of the belt approved men of 
their City, who went to and fro to make all contraQts, bargains, and exchanges, that thoſe of Fyj. 
damnus raight have the Barbarians,and likewiſe dealt reciprocaily ip theſe affairs and negotiations, 
that the Illyrians had with them : now this fa&or that thus bought and ſold in their name, was 


called Poletes, 
HR ew XXX, 
What is that, which in Thracia they call Arzni AQa, that is to ſay, the Shore of Axznus? 


He Andrians and Chalcidians having made a voyage into 7 hrace, ſorto chufe ont a place forto 
T fobabic: ſurprized jointly together the City Sa»a,which was betrayed and delivered intotheir 
hands, And being advertiſed that the Barbarians had abandoned the town Achant«s,they ſent forth 
two ſpies to know the truth thereof : theſe ſpies approached the rown ſo neer, that they knew for 
certain, that the enemies had quitthe place and were gone, The party who was for the Chalcidi. 
ans ran before to take the firſt poſſeſhon of it in the name ofthe Chalcidians : but the other who 
was for the Andrians, ſeeing that he could not with good foormanſhip overtake his fellow ; flang 
his dart or javelin from him which he had in his hand: and. whenthe head thereof ſtuck in the 
City gate, he cried out aloud, that he had taken poſſeſſion thereof in the behalfe of the Ardriang, 
with his javelin head, Hereupon aroſe ſome variance and controverſie between theſe two nations, 
bur it brake not out to open war: for they agreed friendly together, thatthe Erythrzans, Samians, 
and Parians ſhould be the indifferent Judges to arbitrate and determine all their debates and utes 
depending between them, Bur for that the Erythrzans and Samians awarded onthe Andrians fide, 
and the Parians for the Chalcidians: the Andrians in that very place took a ſolemn oath, and bound 
the ſame with imprecations, curſes, and maledictions;that they would never either take the daugh- 
ters of the Parians in marriage, or affiance their own unto them - and for this cauſe they gave this 
name unto the place, and called it the Shore or Bank of Are»us, where as before it was called , the 
Port of the Dragon, 

XXX1, | 
Why ao the wives of the Eretrians at thi ſolenan feaſt of Ceres, roſt their fleſh meat, not at the fire, but a- 
£ainſt the Sun, and never call upon her by the name of Calligenia ? 


| Tis for that the Dames of Troy whom the King led away captive, were celebrating this feaſt in 
this place : bur becauſe the time ſerved ro make ſaile.they were enforced to haſteaway andleave 
their ſacrifice un, erfe& and unfiniſhed ? | 
XXXIT, 
Who be they whom the Mileſcans call Kinautx ? ; 

Afs that the tyrants Thoas and Damaſero+,had been defeated.there aroſe within the City two 

factions that maintained their ſeveral hides: the one named Plontis and the other Cherromacha, 
In the end, that of Plo-tis (who were indeed the richeſt and mightieſt perſonsin the City) prevat- 
led, and having gotten the upper hand. ſeiſed the ſoveraign authority and government: and becauſe 
when they minded to fit in conſultation of their weightieſt affairs, they went a ſhip-boord, and 
lan: hedinto the deepa good way off from the land: and after they had reſolvedand decreed whaC 
to do retvrned backagain into the haven, thereſorc they were ſurnamed Ainanra,which is as — 


co 1ay., as alway ſailing, — 
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XXXIII | DET. 
what is the the cauſe that the Clalcidians name one place aboutPyrſophion; The aſſembly of luſty gallants? 


T Auplins (as the report goeth) being chaſed and purſued by the Achzans, fled for refuge like an 
N pubic juppliant to rhe Chalcidians 3 where partly he anſwered to ſuch imputations which 
were laid again(t him, and in part by way of cecrimination, recharged them with other miidemenors 
and outrages: whereupon the Chalcidians being not purpoſed to deliver him into their hands, and 
yet fearing leſt by treachery and privy practiſe he {hould be made away. and murdered, allowed him 
tor the guard of his perſon, the very flower of the luſtieſt young gallants 'in all their City, whom 


they lodged in that quarter w here they might always conyerie and meet rogether,and lo keep Nau- 


plius Out of danger. 
US XXXIV, 
What was he who ſacrificed an Ox unto his Benefator, 


Here hovered ſometime a ſhip of certain men of war,or rovers, and anchored about rhe coaſt of 

Ithaceſtia, within which there was an old man who had the charge of a number of earthen 
pots, containing Amphors a piece, with pitch in them:now it fortuned thar a poor matiner or barge 
man named Pyrrh1as, who got his living by ferrying and traniporting paflergers, approached the 
fid ſhip, and delivered the old man our of the Rovers hands, and ſaved his lite, n& for any gaine 
that he looked tor, bur only at his earneſt requeſt, and for very pure pity andcompaſſion: now in 
recompence hereof, albeit he exipe&ed none, the old man prefled inſtantly npon him {to receive 
ſome okhoſe pots or pitchers aforeſaid : the Rovers were not ſo ſoon retired and departed our of 
the way, but the old man ſeeing him at liberty, and ſecure ofdanger. brought Py:rh:as to theſe ear- 


then veſſels, and ſhewed unto him a greatquantity of Godand Silver mingled with the Pitch : Pyr= 


rhias hereby growing of a ſudden co be rich and full-of mon-yaggtteated che o!d man very kindly in 
all reſpe&s,orherwaſe, and belides tacrificed unto him a beetE%and hereupon,as they fay,arofe this 
common proverb : No man ever ſacrificed an Ox unto his Beriefator but Pyrrhias, 


—— XXNY, | 
What is the cauſe that it was a cuſtom among the maidens of the Battiaans in their dancing, to ſing, as it 
Were the faburden of aſoag: Gowe to Athens, ; 


THe Candiors by report upon a vow that they had made, ſent the firſt bern of their men unto 
Delphos ; bur they that were thus ſent, jeeing they couid nor find ſufficient means there rolive 
in plenty, deparred from thence to ſcek out ſome convenient place for a Colony to inhabit : and 
filt they ſerled themſelves in Japig4a, bur afterwards arrived to this very place of Thracia where 
now they are, having certain Athenians mingled among them : for it is not like that Mines had 
cauſed thoſe young men to be put ro death whom the Athenians had ſent unto him by way of tri- 
bure, but kept them to do. him ſervice : ſome thereſore of their iſl1e,.and deſcended from them, be- 
ing reputed natural Candiots, were with them ſent unto the City of D-1phos: which is the reaſon 
that the young daughters of che Bottizans in remembrance of this their original deſcent went fing- 
ingintheir felttval dances : Go we to Arhens, 
| | XXXVI. 
What ſhould be the reaſon that the Eliens wives, when they chant hynens to the honour of Bacchus, pray 
him to come unto thus Coup mod, that is to ſay, with his Bullfoot : for the hyma runacth in the form : 


Pleaſ:th it thee rig ht worthy Lagig Bacchus to come untothes holy maritime Temple of thine, accompa- 


med with the Graces ,* running I ſay tothn Temple with an Ox or Beefe foot * then for the faburden 
of the Song, they redouble 3 O worthy Bull, O worthy Bull? 


Sit for that ſomename this god, The ſon, or begotten of a Cow 3 and others tearm him Bull ; or 
15the meaning of &oip mod}, with thy great foot) like as Homer when he called 7:29 or any other 


Boar, henifieth her to have a big and large eye, and by the Epither 8&9 ay, meancth onethat brag-. 


geth and boaleth of great matters, 


Or rather becauſe the foot of a Beefe doth no harm, howſocrer horned beaſts otherwiſe be hurt- 


'ul and dangerous: therefort they invocate thus upon him, and beſeeck him co come loving and 
gracious unto themes 
Orlatly, for that many are perſivaded, that this is-the god who taught men firſt co plow the 
ground.and ſoy corn, ; | a 
XXXVII, 4 
Why nave the Tauoreans a place before the C ity called Achillenm ? for it is ſuid, that Achilles is hs life 
tte bare more hatred than love unto this City, as who raviſh:d and ſtole away Stratonice, the Mother 
ef Poemander, and killed Aceltor the Son of Ephippus, 


PoEmorder the father of Ephippugat what time as the Province of T424gra, was peopled and in- 
, habiced by rowns and villages only, being by the Achzans beſieged in a place called Stephon, 


Qq q 2 and 


or that he would not goforth with them to war; abandonerh the ſaid Fort in the night time, - 


* Joy, 
not .3voy, 
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and wentto build the City Powazgria, which he walled abour, "The Archite& or Maſter builder 
Polycrit hus was there, who diſpcailed ail his work, and derided it, in ſo much as in a mocker bee - 
leapt over the trench 3 whereat Pemander took {uch diſpleaſure, and was ſo highly otiended, thar 
hemeanr to fling at his head a great (ione,which lay there hidden of oid uponthe nightly ſacrifices 
of Bacchus, Bur Prmander not knowing to much, pulled ir up by force, and threw ir ar him ; and 
miſſing Po/ycrithus, hit his fon Leacippss, and killed him ontright, Hereupon according to the Law 
and Cuſtom then obſerved, there was no remedy bur needs he mult deparc out of Beoria,in manner 
of an exiled man, and io asa poor ſuppiiant and [tranger ro converſe , wandring abroad in another 
connrry, which was neither fate nor eaſe tor him to doat that time, conſidering that the Acheang 
were up in arms and enrred into the country of T; anagra, He lent therefore his ſon E phippus unto 4. 
chiltes for to requelt his favour 3 who by earneſt ſupplications and prayers prevailed {© much, thar 
he entreated both him, and alſo T /epolemus the ſon of Hercules; yea, and Penelexs the ſon of Hip- 
palzrus, who were all of their kindred: by whoſe means Pwmander had ſafe condu®t, and was ac- 
companied as far as the City of Chalcis, where he was afloiled, abſolved and purged by Elpenor, tor 
the murder which he had committed, Inremembrance of which good turn by thoſe Princes recei. 
ved, he ever fter honoured them,and to them all ereted Temples 3 for which thar of Achillescon- 
tinueth unto this day, and according to his name 1s called Achilleam, 


T 
XXXVIIT, 
Who be they, whom the R_ call Pſoloes, aad who be Kolies, 
Iz report goeth that Lexcippe, any = and Alcathie, the daughters of 14:»yas, being enraged 
and beſtrajghr of their right wits, longed exceedingly to eat mans fleſh, and caſt lors%mon 

themſelves, which of them ſhould kill their own children for that porpoſe. So the lor falling upon 
Leucippe, ſhe yeelded her ſon Hippaſus to be diimembred and cur in pieces ; by occaſion whereof, 
cheir husbands ſimply arrayed, and in mourning weeds for ſorrow and griete were called Pſo!oes, as 
one would ſay, foul and ſmoaky 3 and the women evade; thatis to ſay, diltratedand troubled in 
their minds, or Oeo2l0e: ſo as even this day the Or:-homenians,call thoſe women who are deſcen- 
dedfrom them by thoſe names: and every ſecond eur during the feſtival days called Agriovia, the, 
Prieſt of Bacchasrunnerh after them with a ſword drawn in his hand, courting and chaſing them: 
yea,and lawful it ispr hin to kill any one of them hat he can reach and overtake.And veriiy inour 
days Zoilus the Privit killed one; bur ſuch never comero any good after : for both this Zoilus himſelf 
upon a certain little Ulcer or ſore that he had-ftell kick ; and after he had a long time pined away and 
conſumed therewith, in theend died thereof: and alſorhe Orchomenians being fallen into publick 
calamities, and held in general for condemned perſons, tranſlated rhe Prielthovd from that race 
and linage, and conferred it upon the beſt and moſt approved perſon they could chuſe. 


XXXIX, 
What ts the cauſe that the Arcadians ſtone them to deathywho willingly & of purpoſe enter within the pour- 

oy and precintts of Lyczum - but if any come into it of ignorance and nuawaresthem thiy ſend to E- 

euthere ? 

A; for theſe, may it not be that they are held free and abſolved whodo it upon ignorance: and 
by reaſon of this their abſolution.chis manner of ſpeech aroſe.to ſend them to Eluthere,which 
fgnifierh Deliverance: much like as when we ſay thus, #'s aps; yoezy. that is ro ſay, into the re- 
ion of the ſecure ; or thus. nZes &5 dgioar]©&-#S©-, that is ro ſay, thou ſhalrgo to the Manour of 
the Pleaſant, Or haply it alluderh to the ralt thar goerh in this wiſe ; that of Lycaons ſons there were 
but two only,to wit,E/-:ther and Lebadus,who were not partakeff of the hornble crime, that their 
Father commitred in the {h1ght of Jupiter, but fledinto Beoria; in token whereof, the Lebadians en- 
joy ſtill their burgeofie in commune with the Arcadians: and therefore to Eleuthere they ſend thoſe, 
who againſt their wills or unawares are entred withinthat pourpriſe conſecrate unto J»picer, into 

which itisnot lawfulfor any man to go, 

Or rather, as Architemus writeth.in his Chronicles of Arcadia, forthatthere wereſore who be- 
ing ignorantlyentred into the ſaid place, were delivered and yeelded unto the Phliaſians, who put 
them overto the Megarians, and from the Megarians they were catried to Thebes; bur as they were 
tranſported and conveyed thither, they were (tayed about Eleuthere, by means of violent rain ter- 
rible thunder, and other prodigious tokens; by occafion whereof, ſome would havethe City to 
take the name Elexthere. ; | 

Moreover,whereas it is aid chat the ſhadow of him who cometh within the precinict of Lyceum, 
never falleth upon the grovnd : ir is not true, howbeit it goeth generally currant, and is conſtantly 
beleeved for an undouhred truch, Buris it not rhink you, for thar the air turnerh preſently into 
dark clouds and looketh obicure and heavy (as it were) whenany enter into it : or becauſe, that 
whoſoever cometh into it incontinently, ſuffererh death, And you know what the Pythagoreans 
ſay, namely. that the ſouls of the dead caſt no ſhadow nor wink at all, . = 

Or rather for thar it is the Sun that maketh ſhadows,and the law of the countrey bereaverh him 

that entereth into ir, ofthe Fght of theSnn: which covertly, and znigmarically rhey would give us 
to underſtand under theſe words ; For even he who cometh into this place is called Elaphos, thats 


co ſay, a Stag ; andtherefore Cantharion the Arcadian, who fled unto the Elians of I 
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accord to fide with them, at whattime as they warred upon the Arcadians ; and as he paſſed with 
his booty that he had gotten, went throvgh this ſacred place : when after the war was ended.here- 
turned to Lacedemon3 was by the Lacedxmonians delivered up to the Arcadians, by dire&ionarid 
commandment of the Oracle, which enjoined them to render the Stag, Y] 


M71. XL, | 
what is that D-mi=ged in Tanagra, kows by the name of Ennoſtus? And what is the reaſon that wi + 
men may ot eater within the Grove dedicated unto him ? 


His Eunoſt.zs was the ſon of Elieys, the lon of Cephiſus and Srias ; ſonamed of Euno {ta a cer- 
Fa Nymph that nouriſhed and brought him up: who being fair and juſt withal, was alfo 
chaſty continent, and of an auftere life, Howbeit the report goerh, that cne ofthe danghrers of 
Colotysnimed Ochna, being his Conzen-german became enamoured upon him : bur when the had 
tempted him, and affayed to win his iove : Eaſt s repuiſed and rejeaed her with reproachtull 
tears» and went his way intending to accuſe her unto her brethren: which the maiden ſuſpe&irg 
and fearing, prevented him and ſlandered him firſt before her brethren Ochemas, Leon, and Bris 
Js, whom ſhe incenſed againſt Exzoſtus, ritat they would kill him, as one who by force h:d defiou- 
red'their filter, Theſe brethren then having lien in ambuſh tor the yottng man, murdered him rrea- 
cherouſly 3 for which fa& Elexs Caſt them in priſon 3 and Och-4 herlelfe repentihg of that which 
ſhe had done, was much troub/ed and tormented in mind therefore, being defirons beſides trode- 
liver her ſelfe from the griefe and agony which ſhe endured by reaſon of her love, and withal pity 
ivo her brethren impriſoned forher ſake,diſcoveredthe whole truth unto Eliexs ; and Elieus again 
upto Collonus : by whoſe accord and judgement, theſe brethren of Och»afled their Country and 
were baniſhed: bur ſhecalt her ſelfe voluntarily down headlong trom an high rock, according as 
Myrti the Poetrefle hath lefrin verle, And thisis the caule, that both the Temple of Exnoſtus, and 
alſo the Grave about it remained ever after, inacceſſible, and not to be approached by women: in» 
ſomuch as many times when there happen any great Earthquakes,extraordinary droughts,and other 
fearful and prodigious tokens from Heaven, the Tanagrians make diligent ſearch and inquiktion, 
whether there have not been ſome one woman or other,who ſecretly hath preſumed to come neet 
unto the ſaid place; And ſome have reported (among whom was one Clidamys a noble and hono- 
rable perſonage) that they mer with Ex upon the way, going to waſh and cleanſe himſelte in 
theSea. for that there was one woman who had been ſo bold as to enter into his Sanctuary, And 
verily Dioctes himſelfe in a Treatiſe that he made of Demi-gods, or ſuch worthy men as had been 
dafied, maketh mention of a certain Edict, or Decree of the Tanagrians, touching thoſe things 
which Clidam11s had related unto them, : WE. or 

How cometh it that in the country of Bezotia, the river that runneth by Eleon, is called Scamander ? 


Eima:hns the ſon of Elon, being a familiar companion with Hercales, was with him at the 
Trojan war : during the time whereof, continuing as it did very Jong, he entertained the love 
of G/auciathe daughter of Scamander, who was firſt enamoured of him;and ſo well they agreed to- 


gether, that in the end ſhe was with child by him, Afterwards it fortnned, ſo rhar in skirmiſh with- 


the Trojans he loft his life : and Glazciafearing that her belly would tell tales and bewray what ſhe 
had done, fled for ſuccour unto Hercales, and of her own accord declared unto him, how ſhe had 


been ſurpriſed with love, and what familiar acquaintance there had paſſed between her and Deima- 
chus late deceaſed, Here nlesas well in pity of the poor woman, as for his own joy and contentment . 
of mind, that there was ike to remain ſome iflue of ſo valiant aman, and his familiar friend beſide, 
had Glaucia with him to his ſhips : and when ſhe was delivered of a fair ſon, carried her into the 


country of Zzotia, where he delivered her and her ſon into the hands of E/:o,, The child then was 
named Scamarder, and became afterwards King of that Conntry ; who ſurnamed the river [-2chas 
ater his own name Scamander, and a little rivulet running thereby, Glancia, by the name of his 
Mother : as for the fountain Acidsſait was fo called according to his wives name ; by whom hee 


YOu daughters, who are even unto this day honoured in that country, and called by.the name 
oithe Vugins, 


XLII, | 
Whereupon aroſe this proverbial ſpeech, dla uvela, that is to ſay, theſe things ſhall tand or prevail ? 


Pthe Captain General of the Tarentines, being a right valiant and hardy warriour, when as 
the Citizens by their voices and ſuffrages denied a ſentence which he had delivered as the He-. 

rald or Crier proclomcd 1nd publiſhed with a ioud voicethat opinion which prevailed, lifting up 
. 8 own right nand himſc!”: Yea, but this /quorh he) ſhall carry ic away when all is done, Thus 
9% aftus reporreth this aarrarion : bur Apo!bdorgs relateth moreover in his Rhytings,that when 
the Herald bad proclamed thus &v/3 maeit;, that is to {ay, theſe be more in number, meaning rhe 
Voces of the people ; Yea, bur {auoth he) aver bearkes: that is to ſay, theſe be better; and in ſo 
010g, confirmed tie reſolution of thote who were in number the fewer, | 
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Upon what occaſion was the City of the Ithacefians, named Alalcomenz? , , 
Oſt wricers have recorded, that Amiclia being yet a Virgin, was forced by Siſyphus, and cons 
ceived Yyſſes, But Hiſter of Alexandria hath written moreover in his Commenaaries, that 
ſhe being given in marriage unto Laertes, and brevghr into the City Alalcomeniunm in Beotia, was 
delivered there of U/yſſes 3 and therefore he (to renew the memory of that City where he was born 
and which was the head City ſtanding in the hearc of the Country) called that in 1;hac, by the 


fo 
name thereo XIV. 
Who be they inthe City Egina, which are called Monophagi ? 


F thoſe Kpinets,who ſerved in the Trojan war many died in fight, howbeit more w z : 
Of by _—_ of a tempeſt in their voyage at ſea, Bur thoſe few who returned kar own 
home, and joyfully received by their kinsfolk and friends : who perceiving all their ocherfellow Cz. 
tizens to mourn and be inheavineſſe, thought this with themſelves, they ought not xo rejoyce 
nor offer ſacrifice unto the gods openly, but 1n ſecret: and ſo, every man apatr in his private ho af 
entertained thoſe who were eſcaped and came home ſafe with feaſts and goa [50 :- and ſerved. M 
the table in their awn perſons, unto their fathers, their brethren, conzens and friends, with admit 
ting any firanger whatſoever: in imitation whereof they do yer every year ſacrifice unto Nepewne in 
ſecrer aſſemblies, which ſacrifices they call Thyaſ 3 during which ſolemnity they do feaft one ano. 
ther privately for the ſpace of fixteen days together with vlence, .and there is not a ſervant or Nlave 
there preſent co wait attheboard : but afterwardsfor to make an end oftheir tealting,hey celebrate 
one ſolemn ſacrifice unto Venus, And thus you may ſee why they be called Monephagi,that is to lay, 
Eating alone, or by themſelves. | | | 

7 Ak LE 7 FRE 
What is the cauſe that inthe Country of Catia, the image of Fupnter Labradens is made holding aloft in 
his hand an Ax, and neither a Scepter nor a Thunder-bolt, or Lightning ? | 


Or that Hercwles having ſlain Hippolite the Amazon, and among other arms of hers won her har. 
Fa Ax, and gaveit as a preſent unto Owpþale: this Ax, all the Kings that raigned in Lydia afier 
Omphale, carried as an holy and ſacred monument 3 which they received ſucceſfivelyfrom hand to 
handof their nexc progenitors, uncill ſuch rime as Candaules diſdaining to bear ic bimſelſe, eaveit 
unto one of hisfriends to carry, afterwards it chanced thar Gypes put himſelfe to arms again Can- 
daules, and with the help of Aroe/s, who brought a power of men to aid him our of Ales, both 
defeated him, and alſo killed that friend of his from waom he took away the ſaid Ax, and pur the 
ſame into the image of Jpiters hand; which he had made, In which reſpe& he ſurnamed Tupiter, 
Lal r.:d:us, for that the Lydians intheic lavguage calted an Ax Labra, 


| XLVI, 7 
Wherefore do the Trallians call the Pulſe Exvil Catharter, that isto ſay, the Parger: and uſe it mare then 
any other in their expiatory ſacrifices of Purification ? 


|E it ſor that the Minyans and Lelegians, having in old time difſeized the ſaid Trallians of their 
Cities and Territories, inhabited and occupied the ſame themſelves? but the Trallians made head 
afterwards, and prevailed againit them, infomuch as thoſe Lelegians who were neither lain in bat- 
re], nor eſcaped by flight, but either for teebleneſſe, or want of means otherwile to live, remained 
ſj], they made no reckoning of, whether they died or lived : enatting a law , that what Trallian 
ſoever killed either aLelegian or Minyanyhe ſhould be abſolyed and.held quit, incaſe he payed un- 
to the next kinsfolk of the dead party, a meaſure called M:dimnir, of the ſaid Ervil, 


XLVII, 
What is the renſon that it goeth for an ordinary by-word among the 'Elitans to ſay thus ; To ſuffer more mi- 
ſeries cnd cul +mities then Sambicns ? 

TJ Here was one Sambicns of the Ciry Els, who by report having under him many mates and 
complices at command, brake 2 defaced ſundry images and tatves of brafle within rhe City 
Olympia, and when he had ſo done, told the brafſe and made money of it: inthe endhe proceeded 
ſo far as to robthe Temple of Dian, ſurnamed Epiſcopos, thatis to ſay, a vigilant patroneſſe and ſu- 
perintendant, This Temple tanderh wichin the City E/;s,, ard is named Ariſtarchinm;, After this 
notorious ſacriledge he was immediately apprehended, and pur to torture a whole year together,o 
make him for to bewray and reveal all his companions and confederates : ſo asin the end he diedip 

theſe torments, and thereupon aroſe the ſaid common proverb, 


XLVIIL. 

What ad reaſon that atLacedemon the monument of Ulyſles, ſtandeth cloſe tothe Temple of the Len- 
Cippidz, | Es 

| nr one of the race deſcended from Diomed-s. by the motion and inſtigation of Teme- 


714 induced, robbed out of Arges the renowned image of Afinerve, Called Palladium, rea 


rm 
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that with the privity and aſſiſtance of Leager in this factiledge: now this Leaper was one of the fami- = 


liars and ioward companions of Tewezns: who being fallen our afterwards with Temenxs, ina fit of 
avger, departed to Lacedemon with theſaid Palladinn > which the Kings there received ar his hands 
ry. joytully,and placed it neer unto rhe Temple ofrhe Lexcippides but afterwards they (ent unto 
che Oracle at Delphor, ro know by what means they mighr-keep and preſerve the ſaid imaoe in (ate- 

: the Oracle made this anſwer, char me ſhould commirrhekeeping of it unto one of them who 
had RRollen it away: wherevponchey built in the vety place a monument in memorial of Wiſes, 

herethey hrined Palladium; 3 2nd beſides, they had the more reaſon ſo to do, becauſe inſomelorr 
Ulyſſes was allied to their City, by his wives fide, Lady Penelope, 


XLIX, EE i | 
What # the reaſon that the Chalcedonian Dames have n cuſtom among them, that whenſoever they meet 
_ with any men that be ſtrangers nnto them, bat eſpectally if they be Rulers or Magiſtrates, to cover and 
hide an of t heir cheeks, LET OO SO NCETE \; | 
He men of Chalcedon warred ſometime againſt their neighbours the Birhynians,provokedther= 
1s by all ligtit in Juties and wrongs that might mitiiſtter matter and occahon thereof: inſothuch 
xitthe days of King Zeiperus whio raigned ovet the Bithynians. they aſſembled all their forces,and 
witha puifſant power {beſide of the Thracians, who joinedto aid them) they invaded theircovh- 
try with fire and ſword, ſpoiling all before them: wintil in the end King Zejpxtusgave themi batrel 
neer untoa place named Phalinm, where they loſt the day, as well in regard of their preſumpruous 
boldneſſey as ofthe diſorder among them, inſomuch as there died of them in fight 8000, men, 
Howbeit utterly they were not defeated, for that Zeiperusin favour of the Bizantines, was conten- 
ted to grow unto ſome agreetmenit atid compoſition, Now for thactheir City was by this means ve- 
ry much diſpeopled and naked of men, many women there were atnongthem, who were confirai- 
ned to be remarried unto their ertranchited ſervants, others roaliens and itangers commibg trom 
other Cities: but ſome again, chuting racher to continne widows ftill and never td have husbands, 
then toyeeld to ſuch marriages, followed their owh cauſes themſelves what matter foever they had 
ro betried or diſparched in open court before rhe Judges or publick Magiſtrates 3 Go they with- 
dre one part of their vaile, and opened their face on one (ide: ' the other wives alſo who were 
married again, for modeſty and womanhood, following them asbetrer women then themſelves, n- 
kd the ſame faſhion alſo, and brought ic to be an ordinary cuſtome, 


Ns | 
Wherefore do the Argives drive thert Ewes unto the ſacred grove of Agenor, when they would have the 
Rams to lraprhem ? | : | | 
Sit not for that Agenor whites he lived, was very expert and skilful abont Sheep 3 and of all the 
Kings that ever were among;them, had the moſt and faireſt flocks of them ? 


LI, | 

Vhy do the Argives Children ,at a certain feſtival time that they kgep, call one another in play and ſport 

Ballachrades ? | | | | 

Sit becaviſe, the firſt of that nation, who were by [»achus bronght our of the mountains into the 

plain and champion country, made their chiefe itood(by report) of wild hedge-Pears ? Now theſe 
chock-Pears, ſome ſay,were found in Pelsponneſus.beiore they were ſeen in any other parc of Greece, 
even whiles that region was called Apia,And hereupon alfo it came that theſe wild Pearscommon- 
ly called Achrades, changing their name into Apies. | 


LIT. ; 
PW hat is the cauſe that the Eliens, when their Mares be hot after the Horſe, lead them ont of their own. 
confines to be covered by the Staltons? | 


Sit for that O-»0324u5 was a Prince, who of all others loved beſt a good race of Horſes, and took 
French pleaſure in theſe kind of beaſts ; and curſed with all manner of execrations, thoſe Stalions 
which covered his Mares in E/& ? and therefore they fearing rofall into any of theſe malediRions, 
avoid them by this manner, | 

Aa | , 
VI hat was the reaſon of this cuſtom among the Gnofians, that thoſe wha took up any money at intereſts 
| ſnatched it and ran away with all, 


VV Ir to this end, that if they ſhould deny the deb, and ſeem to defraud the Uſurers, they 
Y Y might lay an action of felony, and violent wrong upon them : and the otherby this means 
might be more puniſhed ? 
| | LIV. a 
VVhat is the cauſe that inthe City of Samos they invocate Venus of Dexicreon, 


Sit for that, that when in times paſt the women of Samos were exceedingly givento enormious 
wantonneſle and leachery. ſo that they brake out into many lewd as: there was one Dexicreona 
Moumtebank or coulening jagher, who by ( Lwot not what) cetemonies and expiatory ſacrifices, 
Cured them of their unbridled luſt ? Oz 
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Ox becauſe this, Dexicreon being a Merchant-venturer who did trafhick and trade by ſea, went 
into the Ile of Cyprus 3 and when he was ready to load or charge his ſhip with merchandize, Vexus 
commanded him to fraight it with nothing elle bur water, and then immediately to hoiſe up. faile ; 
according to which he did, and having put a great quantity of water within his veſſel; he er laile 
and departed, Now by that time they were in the main ſea, they were very much becalmed, {© 4s 
for want of a gale of wind many days rogether,the reſt of the mariners and merchants a ſhip-boorg 
thought verily they ſhould all die for very thirſt : whereupon heſold unto themhis warer which he 
had aboord, and thereby gat a great quantity of Silver ; of which afterwards hecaulcd to b 
an image of Venus, which he called after his own pame, Dexicycox his Veuus, Now if this 
ſeemeth that the goddeſle purpoled thereby, not only to enrich one man, bur to ſave alſo 


of many, 
LY, | 


How Cometh it to paſſe, that in the Iſle of Samos, whey they ſacrifice unto MerCury ſur.amed Chari. 
| dotes, it is lawfull for whoſoever will, to rob and rifle allpaſſengers? oo 


e made 
efrue, it 
the lives 


Ecauſe in times pa according to the commandment and dire&tion of a certain Oracle, the Fl 
LJ cient inhabirants departed out of Samos abd went into Mycale, where they lived and ther 
ned themſelves for ten years ſpace- by piracy and depredation at ſea 3 and afterwards being returned 


” 


again into Samos, obtained a brave victory againlt their enemies, 


| LVI, | 
Why is there one place within the 1/le Samos called Panzma > _ 
'T Sit for that the Amazones to avoid the fury of Bacchus, fled our of the Epheſians country into 
_ | Samos and there ſaved themſelves? But he haying cauſed ſhips ro be byileand rigoed, vathered 
© "together agreat fleer, and gave:them batrel, where he had the killing of a great number ofthem 
about this very place,which for the carnage and.quantity of blood-ſhed there,they who ſaw it, mar. 
velled thereat,and called it Panama, But of them who were ſlain n this conflict there were by the 
report of ſome, many that died-about Phlzon, for their bones are thereto be ſeen, '' And there he 
that ſay, that Pleoz alſo clave in ſunder,and became broken by that occaſion ; their cry was ſo loud 
and their voice ſo piercing and torcible, ny a EL Rn u 


How commeth it that there is a publick hall at Samos, called Pedetes? 


: A Fter that Damoteles was murdered, and his monarchy overthrown, ſo that the Nobles or Se- 
A nators Geowori, had the whole government of the State in their hands ; the Megatians tooke 
arms,and made war upon the Perinthians(a Colony drawn & deſcended from Samos)carrying with 
them into the field, fetters and other irons, to hang upon the feet of their captive priſoners: the faid 
Geomori having intelligeuce thereof, ſent them aid with all ſpeed, having ten Caprains, manned aiſo 
and furniſhed thirty ſhips of war 3 whereof twain ready to ſaile, caught fire by lightning, ard ſo 
conſumed in the very month ofthe Haven: howbeit thetoreſaid Caprains followed on in their voy- 
age with the reſt, vanquiſhed the Megarians in battel, and rook fix hundredpriſoners : Upon which 
victory, being puffed up with pride, they intended to ruinate the Oligarchy of thoſe noble men at 
homezcalled Geomori,and to depoſe them from their government-and verily thoſe rulers themſelves 
miniftred unto them occaſion, for to ſet in hand with this theit defign; namely by writing unco 
them, that they ſhould lead thoſe Megarianspriſoners, fettered with the ſame gyves which they 


themſelves had brought: for no ſooner had they received theſe letrers, bur they did impart and © © * 


ſhew them ſecretly unto the ſaid Megarians, perſwading them to band and combine with them, for 

ro reſtore their City unto liberty, And whenthey deviſed and conſulted together about the execu- 

tion of this complotted conſpiracy : agreed it was between them to knock the rings off or lockers 

of the fetters open, and ſo to hang them about the Megarianslegs, that with leather thongs they 

might be faſtened alſo to their oirdles about the waſte, tor fear that being ſlack, as they were, they 
ſhould fall off and be ready to drop from their legs as they went, Having in this wiſe ſet forthand 

dreſſed theſe men, and givenevery one of them a ſword, they madeall the haſte they could to S- 
7105; Where being arrived and ſet aland, they led the Megarians through the marker place to the 
Senate houſe, where all the Nobles called Geomor: were afſembled and fat in conſyltation : hereup- 
on was the fignaloiven, and the Megarians fell uponthe Senators, and maſſacred them every one, 
Thus having received the freedom of the City, they gave unto as many of the Megarians as would 
accept thereof, the right of free Burgeoſie: and after that builr a fair Town Hall, about which they 
hung and faſtened theſaid bolts and fetters of irons, callingit upon this occaſion Pedetes, thatis to 
ſay, the Hall of Ferters, | 

LVIIT, 
What is the reaſon that ia the Iſle of Coos, within the City Antimachia, the Prieſt of Hercules being ar- 
rayed in the habit of awoman, with a Miter on his head, beginneth to celebrate the ſacrifice ? 


| © (a beingdeparted from Troy With fix ſhips, was overtaken with a mighty tempeſt, and 


with one ſhipalone(forthat all the other was loſt)were caſt by che winds upon the Iſle ofCoor, 
| a 


Queſtions as zouching Greek eA faire. 


and landed ar a place called Laceter:having ſaved nothing elſe but his armour and the men that were 
with him in the ſhip ; where finding a flock of ſheep, he defired the ſhepherd who tended them, ro 
givehim a Ram, The ſhepherds name was Antagoras; who being aluſty,rall and ſtrong man,would 
needs challenge Herc«les to wreftle with bim,npon this condition,that if Herewlescould overthrow 
him and lay bim along on the ground, the Ram ſhould be his, Hercules accepted the offer ; and 
when they were cloſe at hand pHIPes, che Meroplans, certain inhabicants of.che Iſle came in to ſuc+ 
_ cour Amtagoras, and the Greeks likewiſe to aid Hercwles, in ſuch ſort, as there enſued a ſharp and 
cruel fight : wherein Hercales finding himſelfe ro be overlaidand preſſed with the multitude of his 
enemies, retired and fled (as they fay) unto a Thracian woman, where for to hide and fave his life A 
he diſguiſed himſelfe in womans apparel, But afterwards having gorten the upper hand of thoſe Me- 
ropians, and being purged, he eſpouſed the daughter of Alciops, and pur on a fair robe and goodly 
ſole, Thus you may ſee whereupon his Prielt iacrificeth in that very place where the bartel was 
fought ; and why new married ſpouſes being arrayed in the habit of women, receive their brides ? 


L, 
Whereof cometh it,that in the City Megzra, there is alinage or family ramed Hamaxocylyſta ? 


| JN the time that thedifſolute and inſolent popular State of governmenr,called Democratic (which 
ordained that it mighr be lawtul rorecover and arreſt all moneys paid for intereſt and in conſ- 
deration of ule, our'of the Uſurers hands, and which permitted facriledge) bare ſway inthe City : ir 


hapned there were certain pilgrims, named Theor; of Peloponneſus, ſent in commiſſion to the Ora- , 


cle of Apollo at Delphos, who paſſed rhorow the Province of Megaris, and about the City eAgirs, 
neer unto the lake there, lay and tumbled themſelves upon their Chariots here and there.together 
with their wives and children,one with another as it fell out: wherecertain Megarians,fuch as were 
more audacious then the reſt, as being thorowly drunk,full of inſolent wantonnefle and cruel pride, 
- were ſo luſt as to overturn the (aid Chariots, and thruſt them into the lake ; ſo as,many Vf the ſaid 
Theori or Commiſhoners were drowned therein, Now the Megarians (ſuch was the confuſion and 
diſorderintheir gogernment in thoſe days) made no reckoning at all to puniſh this injury and our- 
rage: but the conn ofthe Amphyttiones, becaule the pilgrimage of theſe Theor: was religious and 
ſacred, rook knowledge thereof and fare upon an Inquiſtion abourit; yea, and chaſtiſed thoſe who 
were tound culpable in this impiery : ſome.with death, others with baniſhment : and hereupon the 
whole race deſcending from them, were called afterwards Hawmaxocyhſta. 


a [1 


The Paralels, or abrief Coll ation of Roman Narrations ; with 
the ſemblable reported of the Greeks. 


In the Margin ofan old Manuſcript Copy, theſe words were found writ- 
tenin Greek : This Book was never of Plutarchs making, who was an ex« 
cellent and moſt learned Author ; but penned by ſome odd conlgar writer, alto- 
gether ignorant þotb of * Poetry, and.alſo of Grammar. 


&& Any do think, that ancient Hiſtories be bur Fables and Tales deviſed for pleaſure. For 

; M-: own patt having found many accidents in our days, ſemblable unto thoſe occurrents 

which intimes paſt fell our among the Rotnans intheir age; I have collected ſome of them 
rogerher ; and to every one of thoſe anciems Natrations, annexed anorher like unto it, of 
later time, and therewich alledged the Authors who have pur them down in writing, 

I. Daty:Licutenant General ufider the King of Perfa, being come down into the plain of Ma- 
rathon within the country of Attica, with a puiſſant power of three hundred thouſind fighting men, 
there picched his camp, and proclamed war upon the inhabitanrs of thoſe parts. The Athenians 
making ſmail account of this {ogreat a multirude of Barbarians, ſent our nine thouſand men, under 
the condu& «f theſe four Captains ; namely, Cynegyrns, Polyzelys, Callimachns, and Miltiades, So 
they firuck a batrel, during which confliR, Polyzelys chanced to ſee the viſion of one repreſented un- 
to him ſurpaſſing mans nature, and thereupon loſt his fight and became blind; Callimachxs wounded 
through divers parts of his body with many pikes and javelins, dead thongh he was, ſtood upon 


ot: and Cynegyrus,as heſtayeda Perſian ſhip which was abourto rerire back, had both his hands 
mitten 


2ſdrabal the King being poſſeſſed of Sicily, denouticed war againſt the Romans : and Metellus 


beino choſen Lord General by theSenate, obrained a viRory in a certain barrel againſt him; in 
Which batrel L. Glazco a Nobleman of Rome, as he held rhe admiral-hip of Aſdruþal loſt both his 
hands : as Ariſtides the Mileſhian writethinthefirſt Book ofthe Annals of Sicily, of whom Diodorus 
Scalar hath learned the matter and ſubjeR Argument of his Hiſtory, 


2, Xerxes 


* OrLear- 
ning, 
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2. Xerxes being come to lie at anchor neer the Cape Artemiſium with five hundred thauſand Goh. 
tivg men, proclamed war upon the peopie of that country: whereat the Athenians being much a- 
ſtoned, ſent as a fpy (for to view and turvey his forces) Ageſilays the brother of Themiſtocles ; al. 
beit his father Neocles had a dream in the night, and thought that he law his {on dilmembreq of 
both hishands ; who entring the camp of the arbarians in habir of a Perhan, flew Mardonins one 
of the Captains of the Kings corps dr guard, ſnppoling he had been Xerxes himſelfe : and beins aps 
prehended by chem that were about him, was brought tied and bound -beforethe Kings, who was 
then even ready to offer ſacrifice uponthe Altar of the Sun: into the hre of which Altar, 4g, fila 
z; thruſt his righe hand, and endured the force of the torment, without crying or groaning at all; 
whereupon the King commanded him to be unbound: and then 1aid Agef/ans unto him: Wee 
Athenians be all of the like mind and reſolution, and if you will not believe me, I will pur my left 
* hand alſo into the fire: whereat Xerxes being mightily afraid, cauled kim to be kept (ately with a 
good guard about him. This writeth Agatharſides the Samian, in his ſecond Book of the Perſian 
Chronicles, : | 
Porſena King of the Tuſcans, having encamped on the farther fide of the river Tyber, warred up- 
on the Romans, and by cutting off the victuals and all proviftion that was wont to be brought to 
Rowe, diftrefſed the ſaid Romans with famine: and whenthe Senate herevpon was wonderſully . 
troubled : Mntins a noble man of the City (taking with him four hundred other brave Gentlemen 
of his own age, by commiſſion from the Confuls, in poor and timp!e array) paſſed over the River : 
and caſting his eye upon the Caprain ot che Kings guard, dealing among other Captains, vicualy 
. and other neceſlaries. ſuppoſing he had been Porſeza, killed him: whereu; on he was preſently raken 
and brought before the King, who put his right hand likewiſe into the fire, andenduring the pains 
thereof whiles it burned, mott Rourly, ſeemed to {mile therear and iaid : Thou barbarous King, lo 
how I amlooſe and ar liberty even againſt thy will : but note well this betides, that weare foure 
hundred of us within thy camp that have undertaken to take away thy lite: with which words Po- 


ſena was ſo affrighted, that he made peace with the Romans: according as Ar;ſtides the Mileſia 


writeth, inthe third Book of his Story. : : £ 
3. The Argives and cheLacedzmonians, being at war one with another abgut the poſſeſſion of 
the countiy Thyreatis, the Amphittyoner gave lentence chat they ſhould pur it to a batrel. and look 
whether fide won the field, to them ſhoutd the jand in queſtion appertain. The Lacedzmonians 
therefore choſe for their Captain O:hryades;and the Argives, Therſander:when the batfel was done, 
there remained two only aliveof the Argives, to wit, Agezor and Chromins, who carried tidingsto 


the City, of victory, Mean while, when al! was quiet, Othryades nor fully dead, bur having toine - 
lictle life remaining inhim,bearing himtelf, and leaning upon the trunchions of broken lances;canghr 
up the targets and ſhields ot the dead..and gathered them together, and having ereeda Trophee, 
he wrote thereupon with his own blood : To Jupiter Vi&or and Guardian of Trophees, Now 
whenas both thoſeparties maintair2d ttul the Controverſie about the land, the Amphiftyones went 
in perſon to the place to be eye-zndges ofthe thing, and adjudged the victory on the Lacedzmoni- 
ans fide : this writeth Chryſc » ms in the third book of the Peloponneſaek Hiſtory, | 
The Romans levying war againſt t£:12 Samnites choſe for their chief Commander Poſthumins Al- 

laus, who being ſurprized by an ambuſh within a ftraight between two mountains, called Farce 
Candine, a very narrow paſſe, loſt turee of his Legions, and being himſelf deadly wounded,fell and 
lay for dead : howbeit abont midnight, iaking breath, was quick again, and ſomewhat revived, he 
aroſe, took the targets trom his enemies bodies that laydead in the place, and ere&ed a Trophee, 
and drenching his hand in their blood .wrote in thismanner : The Romans,to Jupiter Viſor,Guar- 
dian of Trophees, againſt the Samnites: but Marizs ſurnamed Gwrges, thatisto ſay, the glutton, 
being ſent thither as general Captain, and viewing upon the very place, the ſaid Trophee ſo ere&- 
ed : I takefhis gladly (quoth he) for a fign and preſage of good fortune ; and thereupon gave battel - 

- unto his enemies and wonthe victory, took their King priſoner, and ſent him to Rome, according 
as Ariſtides writeth in his third Book ofthe Irglian Hiſtory. 

4. The Perſians entred Greece with a puifſant army of 500060, men: againſt whom Leonidas was 
ſent by the Lacedzmonians with a band of three hundred,toguard the ſtraights of T hermophyle, and 
impeach his paſſage : in which place as they were merry attheir mear, and takingrtheir refeCtion, 
the whole main power of the Barbarians came upon them, Leonidas ſeeing his enemies advancing 
forward, ſpake unto his own men and ſaid : Sit Rillfirs and make an end of your dinner hardly, {o as 
you may take your ſuppers in another world : ſo he charged upon the Barbarians.and notwithſtan- 
ding he had many adartRicking in his body, yer he made a lanethrough the preſſe of the enemies 
until he came to the very perſon of Xerxes, from whom he rook the Diadem that was upon his 
head, and ſo died in the place, The Barbarians King cauſed his body to be opened when he was 
dead, and hisheartto be taken forth, which was found to be all over-grown with hair; as writeth 
Ari{tides1n the firft Bnok of the Perſian Hiſtory, | 

The Romans warring againſt the Carthaginians, ſent a company of three hundred men underthe - 
leading of a C:ptain named Fabins Maxim, who bad his enemies battel,and loſt all his men;him- 
ſelfe being wounded ro death, charged upon Annibal with fuch violence, that he rook from him 
che reeal Diadem os Frontal that he had abour his head, and ſo died upon it, as writeth Ariſtides 


the Milefan, 
$, In 
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5. Inthe City of Celere in Phrygia, the earth opened and clave aſunder, ſo as there remained a 

mighty chink, with a hvge quantity of water ifluing thereour, which carried away anddrew into 
the bortomleſle pit thereof, a number of houſes with-ail the perſons great and ſmall within them, 
Now Midas the King was advettited by an Oracle, that if hecalt within the ſaid pit the mot pre- 
ciousthing that he had, both ſides would cloſeup again, and the earth meet and be firm ground, So 
he cauſed co be thrown into It a great quantity of cold and filver: but all wovid do bo oo0d, Then 
Ancharns his ſon, thinking with himſelte, that there was nothing ſo precious as the life and ſou] of 
man, after he had Jovingly embraced his farher, and bid him tarwel, and withal taken his leave of 
his wife Timothea, mounted on horſeback, and caſt himleife horſe'and all intothe ſaid chink, And 
behold, the earth immediately cloſed up: whereupon Midas made a golden Altar,of Jupiter Ideys, 
couching it only with his hand, This Altar abour- that time, whenas the ſaid breach or chink of 
earth was, became a tone: bur aftera certain prefixed time paſſed, itis ſeen all gold: this writeth 
Callifthenes in his {ſecond Book of Transformations, 

Theriver Tybri-runneth throughthe midi ofthe marker place at Rome, for the anger of Jupiter 
Ta-Put cauled an exceeding great chipk within the gronnd, which ſwallowed vp many dwelling 
houſes; Now the Oracle rendered this aniwer unto the Romans, that this ſhovld ceaſe in caſe they 
flung into the breach ſome coliiy and precious thing: and when they had caſt into it both oold and 
Glver, but all in vain: Crtizs a right noble young Gentleman of the City,pondering well the words 
ofthe Oracle, and con{idering with himſelte that the life of man was more precious then oold, caſt 
himielfe on horſeback into the 1azd chink, and ſo delivered his Cirizens'and Countrimen from their 
calamity : this nath Ar#/tides recorded in hisfourticth Book of Italian Hiftories, ELL 

6; Amphiarans was one of the Princes and Leaders that accompanied Pelynices: and when one 
day they were tealting merrily together, an Eagle ſoaring over his head, 'chanced to carch up his 
Javelin and carry it'up alofc in the air, which atterwards when ſhe had ler fall again, Auck faft 1n the 

eround and became a lawrel, The morrow after, as they joined battel, in that very place, Amphi-' 
arans With his chariot was iwallowed up within the earthtand there ſiandeth now che City Harma, 
ſo called of the chariot:as Tr:{þmachus reporteth in the third book of his Foundations, MY O's 7 
During the wars which the Romans waged againſt Pyrrhys King of the Epirotes, Paulus e/Emyli- 
45 was promiſed by the Oracle that he ſhould have the viRory, it he would ſer up an altar in thar 
very place where he ſhould ſee one Gentleman of quality and good mark, to be ſwallowed bt 
alive 10 theeatth, together with hia chariot, Three days aſter Valerins * Conatus, when in a dream He 
he thought that he ſaw himſelte adorned with his Prieſtly Veſtments (for skilful he was inthe arr + 
ofdivination ) led forth the army, and aſter he had ſlain many of his enemies, was devoured quick 
within the ground, Then Pantxs eAmylixs cauſed an Altar to be reared and won thebartel, wherein 
he took alive an hundred and threeſcore Elephants carrying Turrets upon their backs, whom he ſent 
to Reme, This Altar uſeth rogive anſwer as an Oracle about that time that Pyrrhwus was defeated: 
according as Crito/aus writeth inthe third Book of the Epirotick Hiſtory, 

7. Pyraichnes King of the Eubceans, whom Hercales being yer but a young man vanquiſhed, and 

» , tyinghim betweentwo hors, cauſed his body to be plucked and torn in pieces; which done, he. 
cat forth for to lie unburied : now the place where this execution was performed, is called at this 
day, Prraichmes his horſes, fituatevpon the River Heraclius: and whenſoever there be any horſes 
watered there, a man ſhall ſenſibly hear a noiſe as if horſes neighed : thus we find, written inthe 
third book entituled, Of Rivers. | : 

Tullias Hoſtilins King of the Romans, mide war upon the Albans, who had for their Kirig Mez1- 
us Sufetius: and many times he ſeemed to retire and lie off, as loth to encounter and join battel ; 
inſomuch as the enemies ſuppoſing him to be diſcomfited, betook themſelves ro mirth and good 
cheer - but when they had raken thelr wine well, he fer upon them with ſo hot a charge that hede- 
feared them: and having taken their King priſoner, he ſet him faſttied berween two (teeds and diſ- 
membred him, as Alexarchus writeth in the fourth Book of the Italian Hiſtories, 

8. Philip intending to force and ſack the Cities of Merkone and Olymthas as he laboured with 
much ado to paſſe over the River Sandanus, chanced to be ſhot into the eye with an arrow by an 
Olynthian, whoſe name was ter, and 1n it was this verſe written : 

Philip heware; have at thine ee: 
After this d-adly ſhaft lets flie. 

Whereupon Philrp perceiving himſelfe ro be overmatched.ſwam back againe unto his own come 
pany.and with the loſle of one eye elcaped with life, according as Calliſthenes reporteth in the third 
Book of the Macedonian Annals, 

Porſena King of the Tuſcans lying encatnped onthe other fide of Tybr#s, warred upon the Ro- 
mans. and intercepted their vials. which were wont to be conveighed to Rome. whereby he pur 
the City to great diſtteſſe in regard of famine : but Horatins Cocles being by the common voice of 
thepeople choſen Caprain,planred himſelf upon the wooden bridge which the Barbariane werede- 
hrous to gain. and for a good while made the place good,and pur back the whole multitude of them 
preſſing upon himto pals over it 3 in the endfinding himſelf overcharged with the enemies he com- 
manded thoſe who were ranged in hartel-ray Hehind him, ro curdown the bridge; mean whilehe 
received the violent charge of them al'\& imper hed their entrance, unr il ſuch time as he was woun- 
ded inthe eyewith adart; wherevpon he'epr into the river,and ſwam over unto his fellows:thas 
Ttetinysreporteth this narrationinthe third Book of Iralian Hiſtories, 9, There 
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. There is a tale told of Lcarins,by whom Bacchgs was lodged and entertained, a s Eratofhenas i 
rms hath related inthis wiſe, Saturn upon 4. time was lodged, by an husbandman ons & du 
try, who had a fair. davghter.named Entorra: hex he deflowred and begar of her, tour ſons, Fan 
Hymnus, F auſtur,and t wlix ; whom he having taught the manner of drivking Wine,apd of plant: 
he vine, enjoynedithem alſo ro.impart that,knowledge unto their neighbours, which-they gid ac: 
cordivgly: bur they on the ather ide , havingtaken upon. atime more of this dripk then.cheirg. 
ſual manner was; tel aſleep,and r more thep ordinary: when they were awake, imagining thac 
they had drunk ſome poylon,, [tones [charigsthe husbandman to, death : wherear his N hows or 
Daughters children took fuch athought and conceit, that for very griefe of heart, they glee 
necks in halcers, and lirangledthemſelves, Now when there was a great peſtilence that, pai Side pu 
mong t the Romans, the Oracle of Apollo gare anſwer, that the morrality would Ray, inca(e thy - 
had-once appealed, the ire of Sarwry; and likeyile pacified their gholis, who unjultly loſt theig lives, 
Then Lytatius Catulus,a noble man of Rowe, builr a Temple; upto Satxrn, which ftanderh nersnvro 


' themount Targeizsyand erected an Altar with foug faces 3 either in remembrance of thole four Ne. 


pheys aboreſad, or:reſpeRtive tothe four leaiqns and quarters, of the yeers and withalinfticured the 
month January, But Sat#ry turned them all fourintoStars, which be called..the / fopexunners of the 
Vintage :- among-which that. of Tauxsariſeth betare others, and-appeareth at the feet of Vingog:ag 


+ * 


Crizalans teitifieth in his fourth Bogk of Phenomena, or Apparitions 1n the Heaven, 168 
10, At what time as the Perliaps.overran, Greege, and walted all the Country before them :.Pg4- 
ſanias general Captain of the Lacedzmonians,., having received of Xerxes five hundred talents: of 
gold, promiſed to betray Sparta: but his rreaſoy being diſcovered, Age//ans his Father purſued-him 
inta the Temple of Minerva, called Chalcrzcos, whither hefled tor ſanctuary 3 where he cauſedthe 
doors of the Temple ro be mured-up with brick, and ſo tamiſhed him to-dearh, His mother tooke 
kis corps, and caſt, jr. forth-to dogs. not ſufferipg it to be buried : according to:Chryſerwa; in the 
ſecond Book of. his Story, a | : "_ 
TheRomans watting againſi the Latins, choſe for their Captain Publius Decins, Now there was 
a ceitain Gentleman of a noble houſe, howbeit poor, named (.-ſſius Brutus, who for a certain ſum 
of money which the enemies ſhouid pay unto bim, intended inthe night ſeaſon. toſer the gates of 
the Citywide openfor themto enter in, Thistreachery being detected, hefled for'ſanfuary- into 
the Temple of Minerva, inrnamed Auxiliaria-z where Caſſivs his Father, named alfo Signifer,;ſhne 
himup and kept him.ſo long, thax he died tor very tamine ; and when he was dead, threw his body 


forth and would nor ailow it any.ſepulture: as-writeth.Cliraxymws iD his Italian Hiſtories, 


' 21, Darius King of Perſia having fought afield with Alexand-y the Great,and in thatconflit loſt 
ſeven of his great. Lieutenants and-Governors of Provinces, belides 502, war-chariots armed with 
trenchant fithes, would notwithſtanding bid him battel again; but Ariobarzanes his ſon, upona pi- 
ritul affe&tion that he carried to. Alexazder. promiſed to betray his father into his hands ; wherear 
his father took ſuch diſpleaiure and indignation, that he cauſed his head to be ſmitten off, Thus re- 
porteth Arerades the Gnidian.in-his third Book of Macedonian Hiſtories, 

. Brutus being choſen Conſul of Rowe by the general. voice of the whoie people, chaſed our ofthe 
City, T arquinins Superbus who rajgned tyrannically ; burheretirng himſelte unto the Tuſcans,Je- 
vied war uponthe Romans, The ſons of the ſaid Brutus conſpiring to betray their father, werediſ- 
covered, and (o he commanded them to be beheaded: as Arif:desrhe Milefian writethin his An- 
nals of /taly, | | 

12, - Epaminondas Captain ofthe Thebanes watred againſt the Lacedemonians : and when the 
time was come rliat Magiltrates ſhould be elefedar Thebes, himſelfe in perton repaired thither; 
having given order and commandment im the mean while unto his ſon Steſimbrotus, in no wiſets 
fight with the enemy, The Lacedemonians having inteliigence given them, that the father was ab- 
ſent. reproached and reviled this-young Gentleman, and called himcoward ; wherewith-he was ſo 
called. chat he fell into a great fir of choler, and forgetting the charge that his father had laid upon 
him, gave the enemies batcel, and acchieved the victory, His father upon his retury, was highly 
ona with his ſon, tortranſerefling his will and. commandment : and after he had ſera victorious 
Crown upon his head, cauſed it to beftrucken off, as Creſiphon recordeth inthe third Book ofthe 
Bceeotian Hitiories, | PR, y 

The Romans during thetime that they maintained war againſt the Samnites, choſefor their ge- 

neral captain, Mialius ivrnamed Imperious: who returning upon a timetrom the camp to Rome, tor 
Lo bepreſent at the ele&ion of Conſuls, raightly charged his ſon not to fight with the enemies 1n 
his abſence. The Samnites hereof advertized, provoked the young gentleman with moſt ſpitefull 
and villanoustearms, reproaching him likewiſe with cowardize: which he notable ro endure. was 
ſo far moved inthe end, thathegave them battel and defeated them ; bur Mavlixs his father when 
he was returned. cuthim ſhorter by the head for it: as reſtifieth Ari/tides the Mileſi2n, 

13. Hercules being denied marriage with the Lady Iele.rook the repulie ſoneer to heart. that he 
forced and ſacked the City Oechalia, But Joleflupg her ſelfe he2diong down from the wall into the 
trench under it: howbeir ſoir fortune that the wind taking hold:of her garments as ſhe fell, bare 
her up ſo, as in the fall ſhe caught no.harm, as witneſſeth Nic-as of Malea, 

The Romans whiles they warred upon the Tuſcans, choſe fortheir Commander Yalerins Tor- 


gnarus; Who having a fight of Cluſiatheir Kings daughter, fancied her, and demanded her of himin 
marriage + 
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marriage : but being denied and rejefted, he wan the City, and pur it to the faccage, The Lady 
Cluſie flung herſclfdown from an high towers but through the providence of Veuns, her habillements 
were ſo heaved up with the wind, that they brake the fall, and albcir ſhe Tight upon thy ground, ſhe 
eſcaped alive- Then the Captain beforenamed, forced her and abuſed her body : in regard of which 
diſh>nor and vilany offcred unto her, by a general decree of all the Roman?, confined he was into the 
ilc of Corſice, which licth againſt Italy: as witneſſeth Theophilus in the third Book of his kalian 
iſory. 
- 14. The Carthaginians and Sicilians, being entred intoleague, banded themfelves againſt the Ro- 
mans, and prepared with their joynt forces to war upon them 3 whereupon Metellns was choſen Cap- 
tain, who having off:red ſacrifice unto all other Gods and Goddeſſes, left out onely the Goddeſs 
Veſta 3 who thereupon raiſed a contrary wind to blow againſt himin his voyage, Then Cojus Fulins 
the Sourhſayer faid unto him, that the wind would lie,in caſc, before he embarked and fer ſail, he offer- 
ed in ſacrifice his own daughter unto Veſta. Metellus being driven to this hard exigent , was conftrain- 
ed to bring forth his daughter to be facrificed 3 but the Goddeſs taking pitty of him and her, inftcad of 
theMaiden ſubſtituted a yong Heifer, and carried the Virgin to Lavinium, where ſhe made her a Ree 
ligious Prieſtreſs of the Dragon, which they worſhip and have in great reverence within that City : 
2s wriceth Pythocles in his chird Book of Iealian affairs. 

In like manner is the caſe of Ipbigenie, which hapncd in Aul:s a City of Bxetia : reported by Meril- 
lus in the third Book of Bootian Chronicles. 

15. Brennus a King of the Galatians or Gallo-Grecks, as he forraged and ſpoiled Aſie, came at 
lngth-co Epheſus, where he fell in love witha yong Damſel, a Commoners daughter z who promiſed 
co lie with him, yea and to betray the City unto him, upon condition that he would give unto her 
carquanets; bracelets, and other jewcls of gold, wherewith Ladies arc wont to adorn and ſet out them- 
ſelves. Then Brennus requeſted thoſe about his perſon to caſt into the lap of this covetous wench, all 
the golden jewels which they had; which they did in ſuch quantity,that the Maiden wasoverwhelmed 
undzrthem quick, and preſſed to dcath with their weight : as Clitopbo writerh in the firſt Book of the 
Galatian Hiftory, ; 

Taypera a Virgin, and yong Gentlewoman of a good houſe, having the keeping of the Capitol, 
during the the time that the Romans warred againſt the Albancs, promiſed unto their King Tatius, for 
to give him entrance into the Caſtle of Mount Tarperus, if in recompence of her good ſervice, he 
would boſtow upon her ſuch bracelets, rings, and carquanets, as the Sabine Dames uſed to wear when 
they trimmed up themſelves in beſt manner : which when the Sabines underſtood, they heaped upon 
her ſo many, that they buried her quick underneath them: according as Ariſtides the Milcfian reportcth 
in his Italian Hiftory, 

16, The inhabicants of Tegea and Phinea two Citics, maintained a lingring war one againſt the 0- 
ther ſo long, until they concluded in the end to determine all quarrels and controverfics by the combar 
of three Brethren, twins, of cither fide. And the men of Tegea put forth into the field for their part, 
the ſons of their Citizens, named Reximachns : and thoſe of Phines for themſelves, the ſons of Damo- 
firatus, When theſe Champions were advanced forth into the plain, to perform their devoir, it for- 
tuned that ewo of Reximachys his ſons were killed outright in the place 3 and the third, whoſe name 
' was Critelaus, wrought ſuch a ftratagem with his three concurrents, that he overcame them all : for 
making ſemblance as though he fled, he turned faddenly back, and {lew them one after another, as he 
cſpicd his advantage, when they were ſingled and ſevered aſunder in their chaſe after him. Ar his re- 
turn home wick this glorious viftory, all his Gitizzns did congratulate and rejoyce with him, onely 
his own fiſter named Demodice, was nothing glad therefore, becauſe one of the brethren, whom he had 
flain, waz eſpouſed unto her, whoſe name was Demoticus. Critolaus taking great indignation hercat 
. killed her out ofhand. The mother to them bortyſucd him for: this murther, and required juſtice 3 

howbeir he was acquir'of all ationsand inditments framed againſt him : as writeth Demaratus inthe 
ſecond B3ok of Arcadian ad. | 

| The Romans and the Albanes having warred a long time together, choſe for their Champions to 
decide all quarrels, three brethren twins, both of the one fide and the other. For the Albanes were 
three Curiatii, and for the Romans as many Horatii. The combate was no ſooner begun, but thoſe of 
Alba laid two of their adverſaries dead in the duft ; the third helping himſelf with a feigned flight, 
killed the other three one after another, as they divided aſunder in parſuit after him z for which viſto» 
tygall other Romans made ou joy 3 onely his own ſiſter Floratia ſhewed her (lf nothing well pleafed 
herewith, for that co oneof the other (ide ſhe was betrothed in marriage : for which he made no more 
_ but ſtabbed: his fiſter to the heart : this is reported by Ariſtsdes the Milefian, in his Annales of 
tely, | 

17. In the City Nixmw, when the fire had taken the Temple of Minerva, one of the Inhabi- 
(ants named Thus ran thicher, and caught the lime Image of Minerva named. Palladium, which 
Was ſuppoſed to have fallen from heaven, 'and therewith loſt his ſight, becauſe it was not lawful 
tatthe ſaid Image ſhould be ſeen by any man; /howbcic afterwards when he had appeaſed the wrath 
a the aid Goddefs, he recovered his eye lighaagain : as writcth Dercyllus in the firſt Book of Foun 

ons. | - eds - 

Metellus a Nobleman of Rome, as he went towards a certain Houſe of pleafure that he had necr 
unto the City, was ſtayed in the way by certain RN that flapped and beat him with their wag! : 
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which ominous accident being aſtonicd, and preſaging ſome cvil to be toward him, henna | 
—_ and ſceing the Temple of the Goddeſs Vei?a onfire, he ran thither and took Pa: waa 
Image of Pallas, named Palladium, and ſo likewiſe ſuddenly tell blinde 3 howbeir afterwards bets 
reconciled unto her, he got his fight again : this is the report of Ariftides in his Chronicle, - 

13. The Thracians warring againſt the Athenians, were direQed by an Oracle, which promiſed 
them viQory, in caſe they ſaved the perſon of Codrus King of Athens : but he diſguiſing himſelf in the 
habit of a poor labourer, and c—_ a bill in his hand, went .into the camp of the enemics, and 
killed one, where likewiſa he was killed by another, and fo the Athenians obtained vidtory : as $4. 
writeth in the ſecond Book of Thracian affairs. 

Publicus Decius a Roman, making war againſt the A'bance, dreamed inthe night, and ſaw a yig. 
on which promiſed him, that if himſelf dyed, hc ſhould adde much to 3he puifſance of the Romang ; 
whereupon he charged upon his enemics where they were thickelt arranged : and when he had killed 
number of them, was himſelf ſlain. Decius alſo his ſon, in che war againſt the Gauls,by that meany 
ſaved the Romans z as ſaith Ariſftides the Milefian. 7 0 

19. Cyanippus a Siracufian born, ſacrificed upon atime unto all other gods, but unto Bacchy; . 
whercat thegod being offended, haunted him wich drunkenneſs: ſo as ina dark corner he dcfloured 
forcibly his own daughter, named Cyaze: but in the time that he dealt with her, ſhe took away the 
ring off his finger, and gave it unto her nourſe to keep, for to teſtific another day who it was that thug 
abuſed her. Afterwards the peftilence reigned ſore in thoſe parts: and Apollo gave anſwer by Oracle 
thatthey were to offer in ſacrifice unto the gods that turned away calamitics, a godleſs and inceſluous 
p:rſon : All others wiſt no: whom the Oracle meant 3 but Cyane knowing tull well the will of Aputto, 
rook her father by the hair, and drew him per-force to the altar, and when ſhe had cauſed himto be 
killed, ſacrificed her (elf after upon him : as writeth Doſiebeus inthe third Book of the Chronicles of 
Crcily, | 
Whil:s the feaſt of Bacchus called Bacchanalia was celebrated at Rome, there was one Aruntus, who 
never in all his life had drunk wine, but watcr oncly, and always deſpiſed the power of god Bacchus : 
who tobe reveng:d of him, cauſed him one time be fo drunk, that he forced his own daughter Me- 
dullina,and abufcd her body carnally ; who having knowledge by his ring,who it was that did the deed, 
and taking to her a greater heart then one of her age, made her father one day drunk, and after ſhe had 
a lorned his head with. Garlands and chaplets of flowers, lcd him to a place called the altar of Thunder, 
where with many tears ſhe ſacrificed him who had ſueprized her, and taken away her virginity, as wri- 
tcth Ariftides the Milcfian in bi: third Book of Icalian Chronicles. 

20. Erechtheus warring upon Eumolpus, was advertiſed that he ſhould win the viRory, if before he 

cnt into the ficld he ſacrificed his own daughter unto the gods : who when he had imparted thismat- 
ecr unto his wife Phraxithea, he offered his daughter in facrifice before the battel ; hereof Exripides 
maketh m<ntion in his Tragedy Erechtheus. | | 

Mariusmaintaining war againſt the Cimbrans, and finding bimſclf too weak, ſaw a viſion in his 
{l:cp, that promiſcd bim victory, if before he wehe to-battel, he didl facritice his daughter named 
Calpurmia : who ſetting the good of the weal publile, and the regard of his Countreymen, before 
thenatural affe&tion to his own blood; did accordingly, and wan the field; and cvcn at this 
day, two Altars there be in Germany, which at the very time and hour that this Sacrifice was | 
offered, yeld the foundof Trumpets, as Dorotheus rcporteth in the third Book of the Annalcs of 
Icaly. el] . | 

21. Cyampus a Theſlalian born, ufed ordinarily-to goon hunting; his wifc a yong Gentlewoman 
entertained thisfancy of jealoufic inher head, thatthe reafon why he went forth ſo otten, and ſtayed 
ſolong in the forreft, was becauſe hehacthe company of ſome other tyoman whom. he loved : where- 
upon ſhe determined with her felf to lie in cfpial : one day therefore ſhe followed and traced Cyanippusy 
and at length lay cloſe within a Certaan thicker of the. foreſt, waiting and expefting what would fall our 
and come of ic. It chanced that the Icaves and branches of the ſhrubs abont her ſtirred 3 the hounds 
imagining that there was ſome wilde Beaſt within, ſeized upon; her, and © tare in picces this yorg 
Dame (that loved her husband fo well) as if fhe had been a ſavage Beaſt. Cyanippr. then ſeeing be- 
fore his cycs, that which he never would have imagined: or thought in his minde;' for very gricf of 
heart killed himfelf : as Parthenins the Poet hath left in writing. 41-1 | : 

In Sybaris City of Italy, there was fometime:@ yong Gentleman named. milins, who being: 
a bcautifu] perfor, and one who loved piſſing well the game of hunting, his wife whowas youg;: 
alſo, thought him-ta be. cnamored of mathe Lady; and therefore gor herſels cloſe withina thicket, 
and: chanced to fir the boughs of the ſhrubs and: buflics about her. The hounds! chercupon char 
ranged and bunted thereabour, light upon her, and tare her body in pieces 3 which when her tus 
ſows he killed himſelf upon her : as Chtonimus reporteth in his ſecond Book of the Sybaritick 

INOTYs : | ; | / 

22; Smyrna the. daughter of Cerynes having diſplcaſed and} angred. Venns ,} became enamored: 
of her own father, and declared the-vehemence of er} love: unto; licr: nourſe. She therefore: by a- 
wily. device went to work with her Maſter, and barg-him in handthat chere wasa fair Damfcl, a 
neighbors daughter, that was in love with him, but abaſhed and aſhamed to come unto him. oper 
Iy, or'to be (cen at all with him ; The Mafter bclieved this,. and:lay: with her; but one'timeabove | 
the reſt,defirous toknow who ſhe was with whom he Acoompanicdcalled for a light; and ſo.ſoon-avhe! 


knew 
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ew it Was his own daughter, he drew his ſword , and followed after this moſt vilanuus and 
incegous fileh, intending to kill her ; But by the providence of Venns, transformed ſhe was into a 
Tree, bearing her name, to wit, Myrtle 3 as Theodorns reporteth in his Mctamorphoſes or Tranſmu- 
yen Tuſculanaria, having incurred the diſpleaſure of Venus; became amorous of her own fa- 
ther, and communicated this love of hers unto her nouſe ; who likewiſe went cunningly about hee 
Maſter, and made him believe that there wat a yon Maiden,a ncighbors childe, who was in fancy with 
him, but would not, in regard of modeftie, beknown unto him of ir, nor be ſcen when ſhe ſhould 
frequent his company» Howbeit her father,one NY drunk;cajled for a candle : but the Neurſe 

revented him, and in great hafte wakened her : who flcd thereupon into the Countrey great with 
childe 3 where ſh: caſt her ſelf down from the pitch of a ftcep place, yer the fruit of her womb lived : 
for notwithſtanding that fall ſhe did not miſcarry, but continued fill with her great belly z and when 
her time was come, delivercd ſhe was of a ſon, ſuch an oneas in the Roman language is named Sylva 
aus, and in Greck Zgipanes. Valerins the father took ſuch a thought thereupon, thar for very an- 
guiſh of minde he threw himſelfdown headlong from a ſteep rock : as recordeth Ariſtides the Miletizn 
in the third Book of Italian Hiftorics, 

23. After the deſtruftion of Troy, Diomedes by a tempeſt was calt upon the coaſt of Lilya, where 
reigned a King named Lycus : whoſe manner and cuſtom was to facrifice unto his own tather god 
Marc, all thoſe ſtrangers that arrived, and. were feta Jand in his Countrcy. But Callirohore his 
danzhter caſting an affcCtion unto Diomedes, betrayed her father, and ſaved Diomedes by delivers 
ing bim out of Priſon. And he again not regarding her accordingly, who hzd done him ſo good 
aturn, departed from her, and failed away : Which indignity ſhe took tecr to the hart, that 
ſhe hanged her ſelf, and fo ended her days: This writeth Juba in the third Buok of the Libyan 
Hiſtory, 

Coburncn Craſſus a Nubleman of Rome, being abroad at the wars together with Regulus, was by him 
ſznt againſt the Maſſilians, for to ſcize a ſtrong Caſtle, and hard to bz won, named Gareton 3 but in 
this ſervicebeing taken Priſoner, and deftined to be killed in ſacrifice unto Satury, it fortuned that 
Byſatia the Kings daughter fancied him, ſo as ſh: berrayed her father, and put the viftory into her 
lovers hand; but when this youg Knight was retired and gone, the Damſecl for ſorrow of heart cuc 
her own throat : as writteth He{anax in the third Book of the Libyan Hiſtory, 

24. Priamus the King of Troy, fearing that the City would beloſt, ſent his yong fon Polydorus in- 
to Thrace, to his ſon in law Polymeſter , who married his daughter , with a great quantity of 
gold : Polymeſter for very covetouſneſs, after the deſtruction of the City 5 murdered the childe , 
becauſe he might gain the gold: but Hecub, bzing come into thoſe parts , under a colour an 
pretence that ſhe ſhould beſtow that gold upon him, together wich the heIpotf other Dames Priſoners 
withher, plucked with her own hands both cyes out of his head : witneſs Euripides the Tragedian 
Poet, | | : 

In the time that Hannibal over-ran and waſted the Conntrey of Campania in Italy 5 Lucins * I,yber *0r. 
beſtowed his ſon Ryſtius for ſafety, in the hands of a ſon in Jaw whom he had, namcd Valerius Geſtins, Thrymtiu F. 
andleftwith him a good ſum of money. But whenthis Campanian hicard that Anribalhad won a 
great vitory, for very avaricehe brake all Jaws of nature, and murdered the childe; The father 
Thrymbis as he travelled in the Countrey, lightning upon the dead corps of his own ſon, ſent for his 
ſon in law aforeſaid, as if he meant to ſhew him ſome great treaſure 3 who was no ſooner com, bur 
he plucked out both his eyes, and afcerwards crucificd him; as Ariſtides teſtifieth in the third Book cf 
his Italian HiRtorics. | 

25. Xacns begat of Pſariatha one ſon named Phocus, whom he loved very tenderly : but Telamon 
his brother not well content therewith, trained him forth one day into the Foreſt a hunting, where 
having rouz:d a wilde Bore, he launced his Javelin or Bore-ſpear againſt the childe whom he hated, and 
ſo killed him : for which faGt, his facher baniſhed him as Dorothens telleth the talc, in thefirſk Book 
of his Mctamorphoſcs. b 

Cajus Maximus had two ſons, Similins and Rheſxes : of which two, Rheſus he begat upon Ameria, 
who upon a tine as he hantcd in the chaſe, killed his brother, and being come home again, he would 
have perſwaded his father that it was by chance, and not upon a propenſed malice that he flew him : 
but his father when he knew the truth, exiled him : as Ariſtotle hath recorded in the third Book of1ta- 
lian Chronicles. Re oC ESIET 

26, Mars had the company of Althez, by whom ſh: was conceived and delivered of Meleager : as 
vitneſſeth Euripides in his Tragedy Meleager. 

Septimius Mercellts, having marricd Sylvia, was much given to hunting, and ordinarily went 
tothe Chaſe : then Aars taking his advantage » diſguifing himſclf in the habit” of a ſhepherd 3 
forced this new wedded wife, and gat her with childe 3 which done, he bewrayed unto her who he 
was, and gave hera lance, or ſp:ar, ſaying unto her , That the generoſity and deſcent of that iſſue 
which ſhe ſhould have by him, conſiſted in that lance : now it hapned that Septimius ſlew Ti/quinus : 
and Mamercys when he ſacrificed unto the gods for the good encreaſe of the fruits upon the carth, 
neglefted Ceres onely 3 whereupon ſhe taking diſpleaſure for this contempt, ſent a great wilde Bore 
Into his Countrey : Then he afſembled a number of Hunters to chaſe the faid' Beaft, and kil cd 
him; which done, the head and theskin he ſent unto By cſpouſed wiſe : Scimbrates and _— 
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her Lacles by the Mother fide, offended hercat, would have taken all away fromthe Damani! p< 
he took ſuck diſpleaſure thercat, that he {l:w his Kinſmen ; and his Mather for to bs: _ Fer 
his Brethrens death, buricd the curſed ſpear : as Mexylus reporteth in the third Book of the leaan 
Hiſtorics. . | 

27. Telamon the ſone of Aacus and Exdeis, fled by night from his father, aud arrived in the Ite 
of Enbea, * * The father perceiving it, and ſuppoſing him to be one of his SubjcQs, gave hig 
davghter to one of his guard, for to be caſt into the Sea z but he for very commiſcration and Pitt 
ſold her to certain Merchantsz and when the ſhip was arrived at Salam, Telamon chanced to buy hi? 
at their hands, and ſhe bare unto him A4jax 3 witncſs Aretadosthe Gnidian, in the ſecond Book of his 
Inſular affaire. Ek 

Licius Trecius had by wifc Pajris, a daughter named Florentia: her Calphurnins aRoman Geflonreq 
whereupon he commanded the yong maid-childe which the barc, to be catt into the ſea 3 but the Sou}: 
dicr who had the charge ſo to do, took compaſlion of her, and choſe rather to ſell her unto a Merchant; 
and it fortuned fo, that the ſhip of a ccrtain Merchant arrived in Italy, where Calpburinu; bought her, 
and of her body begat Contruſcus. . 

28 Au; King of Tuckan, had by his wife Amphithea fix danghters, and as many ſons ; of whom, 
Macareus the yongeſt, for very love defloured one of his fifters, who when the time came brought forth 
a childe ; when this came once tolight, her father ſent unto her a ſword, and ſhe acknowledging the 
fault which ſhe had committed, killed herſelf therewith, and fo did afterwards her brother Macareys : 
as Softratus reporteth in the ſecond Book of the;Turcan ſtory. 

Pafyrius Volucer, having eſpouſed Julia Pulcbra, had by her fix daughters, and as many ſors ; 
the eld:ſt of whom named Papyrius Romanus, was enamored of Canulia, one of his fiſters, 25 ſhe was 
by him with childe 3 which when the father underſtood, he ſent unto her likewiſe a (word, wherewith 
ſhe made away herſelf; and Romans alſc did as much : thus Chriſippus relateth in the firſt Book of the 
Italian Chronicles. 

29. Ariftymus the Ephefian, fon of Demoſtratus, hated women, but moſt unnaturally he had todo 
with aſhe-Aſs, which when time came, brought forth a moſt beautitel ,maid-childe, | vob Onoſe 
celic : as Ariſtotle writeth in the ſecond Book of his Paradoxecs, or ftrange Accidents, 

Fulvius Stellus was at war with all women, but yet he dealt moſt beaftly with g Mare, and ſhe bare 
unto him after a time, a fair daughter, named Hippena; and this is the Goddefs forſourh that hath 
= charge and overſeeing of Horſes and Marcs : as Ageſilas hath ſet down in the third Buok of ltalian 
affairs. 

30. The Sardians warred upon a time againſt the Smyrneans, and encamped before the walls of 
their City 3 giving them to underſtand by their Ambaſſadors, that raiſe their ſicge thcy would not, 
unlefs they ſent unto them their wives to lie withal : The Smyrncans being driven to this cxtremi- 
ty, Were at the point to do that which the enemics demanded of them: but a certain waiting- 
maiden there was, a fair and well favoured Damaſcl, who ran unto her maſter Philarchus, and 
ſaid untohim, that he muſt not fail, but in any caſc chuſe out the faireſt Wenches that were maid- 
ſervants in all the City, to dreſs them like unto Citizens wives, and free born women, and ſo to 
ſend them unto their encmics in ſtead of their Miltrefſes , which was effcAQcd accordingly ; and 
when the Sardians were wearied with dealing with theſe Wenches, the Smyrneans ifſued forth , 
ſurprized and ſpoiled them z Whereupon it cometh, that even at this day, in thc City of Smyrne 
there'is a ſolemn Feaſt named Elcutheriaz upon which day, the maid-ſervants wear the apparel 
of cle Miſtreſſes which be free-women : as ſaith Doſithexs in the third Book of Lydian Chro- 
niclcs. 

Antepomarus King of the Gaulr, when he made war upon the Romans, gave it out flatly, and ſaid, 
that he would never diſlodge and break up his Camp, before they ſent unto them their wives, for to 
have their pleaſure of them : bur they by the counſel of a certain chamber-maid, ſent unto them their 
maid-ſervants: The Barbarians meddled fo long with them), that they were tired, and fell ſound aflecp 
inthe cnd: then Rhetana (for that was her name who gave the ſaid counſel) took a branch ofa wilde 
fig-treez and mounting up tothe top of a rampicr wall, gave a fignal thereby tothe Conſul, who fal- 
lied forth and defeated them : Whereupon there is a Feaſtival- day of chambermaids ; for fo faith Ari- 

ſtides the Milefian, in the firſt Book of the Italian Hiſtory, 

$1. When the Athenians made war upon Eumolpus, and were at ſome default of viſtuals, Pyrander, 
who had the charge of the munition, and was Treaſurer of the State (for to make ſpare of the proviſt- 
on_) diminiſhed the ordinary meaſure, and cut men ſhort of their allowances : the inhabitants, ſuſpc&- 
ing him to be a Traytor to his Countrey in ſo doing, ſtoned him to death 3 as Calijtratus teltificth in 
the third Book of the Thracian Hiſtory. - 

The Romans warring upon the Gauls, and having not ſufficient ftore of viduals, Cine abridged 
the people of theit Ocdinary meaſure of corn : the Romans ſuſpc&ing thereupon that he made way 
Dy to be King, ftoned him likewiſe to death : witneſs Ariftides in his third Book of Italian 

iſtorice, 

32, Daripg the Pcloponnefiack war, Pififratus the Orchomenian, hated the Noblcs, and aff-&- 
cd mcnof baſc and low degree; whereupon the Senators complotted and reſolved among them- 
ſclves to kill him in the Councel-houſe, where they cur him in pieces, and every one puta gobbet 


of kim in his boſons, and when they had fo done, they ſcraped and cleanſed the floor m_—— 
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Hood was ſhed. Thc cormmon people having ſome fuſpicition of the matter ruſhed into the Senate- 
houſe : But Tleſimachus the Kings yoyngeſt fon, who was privy to the foreſaid Confpiracy, with- 
drew the mulcitude from the common place of Aﬀembly ; and affured them that he aw his Fa- 
ther Piſiſtratus carrying 4) more ſtately Majeſtic in his countenance, then any mortal mani, aſcend- 
ing up with great celcrity the top of mount Piſzus, as Theophilus recordeth in the ſecond of his Pc- 
cfiacks. | 
m—_ ard of the Wars ſo ncer unto the City of Rowe, the Roman Senate cut the pcople 
ſhort of all their allowances in corn : whercat Romulus being not well pl:aſed, allowed it them a- 
ain, rebuked, yeay and chaftiſed many of the great men 3 who thereupon banded againſt him, and 
5n the middeſt of theScnate houſe made him away among them, cut him in pieces, and beſtowed eve. 
man a {lice of him in his boſom. Whercupon, the pcople ran immediately with fire in their 
vands to the Senate houſe, minding to burn them all within ; but Proculus a Nobleman of the 
City afſur:d them, that he ſaw Romnlus upon a certain high mountain, and that he was bigger 
then any living man, and become a very god. The Romans belicycd his word (ſuch authority the 
man carried with him) and ſo retired back ; as Ariſtobulus writeth in the third Book of his Icalian 
onicles. E 
| _ Pelops the ſon of Tantalus and Eurianaſſa, wedded Hippodamia, who bare unto kim Atreus and 
Thjejtes : but of the Nymph Danais a Concubine, he. begat Chryſippus, whom he loved better then 
any of his l:gitimateſons; him Lazwus the Theban being inamored, ſtole away by force ; and being 
attached and intercepted by Atrexs and Thyeſtes, obtained the good grace-and favour of Pelops to en- 
joy him, for his Jovce fake, Howbeit, Hippodami perſwaded her two ſons Atreus and Thyeſtes to kill 
him, as if ſhe knew that he aſpired to the Kingdom oftheir Father : which they refuſing to do, the her 
ſelfimployed her own hands to perpetrate this deteftable fait; for one night, as Lains lay ſound a- 
aſlcep, ſhe drew ſorth his {word, and when ſhe had wounded Cbryſippus. as heſlept, ſhe left the ſword 
flicking in the wound : Thus was Laius ſuſpeRted for the de:d, becauſe of his ſword ; but the youth 
being now half dead, diſcharged and acquir him, and revealed the whole truth of the matter : where- 
upon Pelops cauſcd the dead body to be enterred, but Hippodamia he baniſhed 3 as Doſthers recordeth 
in his Book Pelopide. 

Hebius Tolieix having eſpouſed a wife named Nuceria, had by her two children : but of an in- 
franchiſed Bond-woman he begat a ſon named Phemins Firmns, a childe of cxcellent beauty, whom 
he loved more dearly then the children by his Iawful-wife. Naceria detcſting. this baſe fon of 
his, ſolicited her own children to murder him; which when ——£ having the fear of God beforc 
their eyes) refuſed to do, ſhe enterpized eo execute the deed her ſelf, And in truth ſhe drew forth the 
ſword of the Squires of the body in the nighe ſcaſon, and with ic gave him a deadly wound, as he lay 
faltaſlcep : the torcſaid Squire was ſuſpeRed and called in queſtion for this faR, for that his ſword was 
there found 3 but the childe himſelf diſcovered the truth : His father then commanded his body to 
be buried, bnt his wife he baniſhedz as Doſitheus recordrd in the third Book of the Italian Chro- 
nicles, i 

34. Theſeus being in very truth the natural ſon' of Neptune, had a fon by Hippelite a Princeſs of 
the Amazones, whoſe name was Hippolytus 3 but aftewards marricd again, and brought into the houſe 
a Stepmother named Phedre, the daughter of Minos ; who falling in love with her ſon in law Hippo+ 
tus, ſent her nourſe for ro follicite him : but he giving no car unto heryleft Atberrs, and went to Troezex, 
where he gave his minde to hunting, But the wicked and unchaſte woman ſecing her ſelf fruſtrate and 
diſappointed of her will, wrote fhrewd letters unto her busband againſt this honeſt and chaſte yorg 
Ps conc informing him of many lics, aad when ſhe had fo done, firangled her ſelf with an 
halter, and ſo ended her days. Theſeus giving credit unto her letters, beſought his father Neptune 
of the three requeſts, whereof he had the choice 3- this one, nemely, to work the death of Hyppolitus, 
Neptuneto ſatisfie his minde, ſent out unto Hippolytus, as he rode along the Sca-ſide, a monfirous 
= who ſo affrighted his Coach-horſcs, that they overthrew Hippolytus, and fo he was cruſhed to 

cath. | 

Comminius Super the Laurentine, having a ſon by the Nymph .Zgerie, named Cmonminius, e- 
ſpouſed afterwards Gidices, and brought into his houſe a ſtep-mother, who became likewiſe amorous 
of her ſon in law 3 and when ſhe ſaw that ſhe could not ſpecd of her deſire, ſhe hanged herſelf, and 
left behinde her certain letters deviſed againſt him, containg many untruths. Comminius the father 
having read theſe ſlanderous imputations within the ſaid letters, and believing that which his jealo::s 
hcad had once conceived, called upon Neptune; who preſented unto Comminizs his ſon, as he rode in 
his Chariot, a hidcous Bull ; which ſer his Scceds in (uch a fright, that they fell a flinging, and 
haled the yong man, thatthey difmembred and killed him :» as Doſitheus reporteth in the third Boot: 
of the I1alian Hiſtory. 

35+ When the peftilence raigned in Lacedemon 3 the Oracle of Apollo delivered this anſwer, Tha 
the morality would ceaſe, in cafe they ſacrificed yeerly, a yong Virgin of Noble blood. Now 
when it fortuned that the lot one yeer fell upon Helana, fo that ſhe was led forth all prepared, 
and ſet out ready to be killed; there was an Eagle came flying down, caughtap the (word which 
lay there, and carricd it to certain droves of Bcafts, where ſhe laid it upon an Hicfer 3 wherenpon 
everaſter they forbear to ſacrifice any more Virgins 3 as Ariſtodemus reporterh in the third Coilh 
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© The plague was ſore in Falerii, the contagion thercot being very great, there was given out an 0/5, 


cle, That the ſaid afflition would ftay and'g ive over, if they ſacrifxced yeerly a yong maiden unto Jamo + 
and this ſuperſtition continuing always ſtill, Valeria Lnperca was' by lot called to this ſacrifice : now 
when the (oord was ready drawn, there was ati cagle came down out of the air, and carricd ir away . 
and upon the altar where the fire was burning laid a wand, having at one end in manner of a little mal. 
Jet : as forthe ſword, ſhe laid upon a yong Heitfer, feeding by the Temple fide 3 which when the yons 
Damſcl perceived, after ſhe had ſacrificed the ſaid Heiferzand taken up the maller, ſhe went from bouſe 
ro houſe, and gently knocking therewith all thoſe that lay fick, raiſed them up 3 ard ſaid to every one 
B: whole, and receive health : whereupon it cometh that even at this day this myfteric is ſtil] performs 
ed and obſerved 3 as Ariftides hath reported in the 919. Book of his Italian Hiftorice. 

36, Phylonome the daughter of NyQimms and Arcadiay hunted with Diana; whom Mar, difpuiſed 
like a Shepherd, gotwith childe. Shehaving brought forth ewo Twins, for fear of her father threw 
them into the River Erymanthus; but they by the providence of the gods,were carricd down the fiream 
without harm ordanger, and at length the current of the water caſt them upon an hollow oak, grow. 

ing up on the bank fide, whereas a ſhe- Woolf having newly xennelled had her den. This Woolt tury- 

ed out her whelps into the River, and gave fuck unto the two Twins aboveſaid : which when fher, 
herd named Thliphus once perceived, and had a fight of, he took up the little Infams, and cauſed them 
to be nouriſhed as his own children, calling the one Lycaſtzs, and the other Parreſius, who ſucceſlely 
rcigned in the Realmof Arcadia. : | | 

Amulius bearing himſelf infolcntly and violently like a Tyranty tohis brother Nuwitor : fir killed 
his ſon ZEzitus as they were hunting ; then his daughter Sylvie hecloiſtered: up as a religious Nunto 
ſerve Funo. She conceived by Mars 3 and when ſlic was delivered of two Twing, confellcd the truth 
unto the Tyrantz who ſtanding in fear of them, cauſed them both to be caſt into the River 7jbris : 
where they were carried down the waterunto one placeywhereas aſhe-Woolf had new]y kennelled with 
hcr yong ones: and verily her own whelps ſhe abandoned and caft into the Rivergbut the Babes (he ſack- 
I:d. Then Fanſtus the ſhepherd chancing to cſpy them, took'them up and nouriſhed as his own * cal- 
ling the one Remus, and the other Remwlus : And theſe were the founders of Rowe City : According 
to Ariftides the Milcfian in his Italian Hiftorics. : | 
37. Aﬀerthe deſtruftien of Troy, Agamemnon, together with Caſſandra, was mudcred ; but Orefes 
who had been reared and broughtup with Strophins, was revenged ofthoſe murderers of his father : ax 
Pyrander ſaith in his four Book of the Pcloponnetian Hiſtory. 

F abius Fabricanis, deſcended lineally from that great Fabius Maximus, after he had won and facked 
Tuxinm, the capital city of the Samnites, ſent unto Rowe the Image of Venus Viftoreſs, which was ſo 
highly honorcd and worſhipped ameng the Sarnnitcs, His wife Fabia had commirted adultery, with 
a fairand well favored yong man, named Petrotins V alentinus, and afterwards treacheroaſly killed her 
hu:band. Now had Fab;2 his daughter ſaved her brother Fabriciazns, being a very little one, out of 
danger, and ſcnt him away ſecretly to be nouriſhed and brought up. This youth when he came to 
age, killed both his mother and the adulterer alſo; for which aQtof his, acquis hewas by the doom 
of the Senate : as Doſtheas delivereth the tory in the third Book-of theltalian Chronicles. 

38. Bufiris the ſonof Nepruney and Anippe daughter of Nils, under the colour ofpretendedhoſpi- 
rality, and courteous receivingof ſtrangers, uſed to ſacrifice all paſſengers : but Divine juftice met with 
bim in the cnd, and revenged their death : For Hercules (et upon him and killed him with his club ; 
as Agathoy the Samian hath writeen. 

Hercules as he drave before him thorow Italy, Geryons kine, was lodged by.King Faanus the fon of 
Mercury, who ufed to ſacrifice all ftrangers and gueſts co,his father : but where he meang todo ſo un» 
to Hercules, was himſelfby him flainz as writeth Dercylhic in thethird Book of the Italian Hiſtories. 

39. Phalaris the Tyrant of the Agrigentines (a mercileſs Prince.) was wont totorment and put to 
exquiſite pain ſuch a» pafſ*d by or came unto him : and Perillus (who by his profeſſion?) was aukilful 
Braſs-founder, had framed an Heifer of braſs, which hegaveunto this King, that hemight burn quick 
in ir the ſaid ſtrangers And verily in this one thing did this Tyrant ſhew himſclf juſt ; for he cauſed 
the Artificer himſclfto be pur into it : and the faid Heifer ſeemedtoo low,whiles he was burning with- 
in ; as it written in the third Book of Cauſes. | e 

In Zgeſta a City of Sicilze, there was ſometime a cruel Tyrant, :named Amilins Cenſorinus, whoſe 
manner was to reward with rich gifes thoſe who'could invent new kindes of Engines to puttmento 
torture : ſo there was one nemed Aruntims Paterculus, who had deviſed and forged a Brazen-horſe, 
and preſented it unto the fordfaid Tyrant thathe might pus inta it whom he wonld. And in trath the 
firft at of juftice that ever he did was thir, that the party himſelf, even the: maker of it gave the firſt 
hanſcl thereof; chat he might make tryalof that torment himſelf, which he' had deviſed for others. 
Him alſo he apprehended afterwards, and cauſed to be thrown down headlong from the hill Tarpeins 
It ſhould ſeem alſo that ſuch Princes as reigned with violence, were called of him A915; : for ſo Ari- 
ſtides reporeth in the fourzh Book of Italian Chronicles, | 

40. Evenus the ſon of Mars and Sterope, took to wife Alcippe daughacr of Oenomaus, who bare unto 
him a daughter, named Adarprſſa, whom he minded to keepa Virgin fill; but Apharens ſeeing her,car- 
ried har away from a dancc,and fled upon ic. The father made fait after,but notable torecover her : for 
very anguiſh of minde,he caft himſelf imothe River of Lycormnes,and thereby was immortalized: as faith 
Deſitheus in the fourth Book of his Italian Hiſtory, : Ana 
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—Znins King of the Tuskans, having a fair daughter, named Salia; looked ftraightly unto her that 
he hould continue a Maiden : but.Cathetus one of his Noblce, ſeeing this Damoſel npona time as 
{he diſported her ſelf, was cnamored of her, and notable to ſuppreſs the furious paſſion of his love, 
:aviſh:4 her, and brought hcr vo Rowe, The father purſued aftcr; but ſeeing that he could jnct 
overtake them, threw himſelf into the River, called in thoſe days Parerfins, and afterwards of his 
name Anio. Now the ſaid Cathetns lay with Sali and of her body begat Salius and Latinys 3 from 
whom arc deſcended the nobleft Families of that Countrey : as Ariftides the Milelian, and Alexaygder 
Polibiſtor write, in the third Book of the Italian Hiſtory, IS 

41. Egeſtratus, an Epheſian born, ways rr one of his kinſmen, fled into the City Delphi 
and demanded of Apollo in what place he ſhould dwell : who made him this anſwer, That he was to 
inhabit there, whereas he ſaw the Peaſants of the Countrey dancing, and crowned with Ch aplets of 
Olive-Branchess Being arrived therefore at a certain place in 4ſea, where he ſaw the rural people 
crowned with Garlands of Olive leaves, and dancing ; cven there he founded-a City, which he called 
Elens : as Pythocles the Samian writeth in the third Book of his Georgick. = ' 

Telegonus the ſon of UVhyſſes by Eirce, being ſent for to ſeek his father, was adviſed by the Oracle to 
build a City there, where hc ſhould find the ruftical people and husbandmen of the Countrey; crown= 
ed with Chaplets, and dancing together : when he was arrived therefore at a certain coaft of Italy, 
keing the Peaſants adorned with boughs and branches of the wilde Olive tree, paſſing the time merrily, 
and dancing together : he built a City, which upon that occurrent he named Prizefta ;z and afterwards 
che Romans altering the letters a little, called it Prenefte : as Arifotle hath written in the third Book 
of the Italian Hiſtory: | 
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The Summary. 


N theſe Lives compendiouſly deſcribed, Plutarch ſheweth in part, the Government of the Athenian Com- 
| pon which flouriſhed by the means of many learned perſons; in the number of whom we are to 
reckon thoſe under written 3 namely,  Antipho,, Andocides, Lyſias, Ifocratcs, Iſzus, Aſchines, Lycur- 
gus, D. moſthences, Hyperides, ad Dinarchus : but on the orher fide he diſcovereth ſufficiently the i: 
diſcretion of certain Orators, how it hath engendred much confuſion, ruined the moſt part of ſuch Perſonages 
themſelves , and finally overthrown the publike eftate : which he ſeemeth expreſly to have noted and obſerved, 
to the end that every one might ſee, bow dangerous (in the management of State affairs) he is, who hath no 
grod parts in him but onely a fine and nimble tongue. His meaning therefore is, that lively vertue indeed 
fould be Joyned untoeloquence : mean while, we obſerve alſo the lightneſs, vanity and ingratitude of the 
Athenian people in many places : and in the divers complexions of theſe ten men bere depainted : evident it is, 
bow much availeth in on, good inſtrution from bis infancy, and how powerful good Teachers be, for 
to frame and faſhion tender mindes unto high matters, and important to the weal-publike. In peruſing and 
paſſing through this Treatiſe, a man may take knowledge of many points of the ancient popular Government, 
whichſerve very well to the better underſtanding of the Greek Hiſtory; and namely, of that which concern- 
9% Arhens: As alſo by the recompences both demanded, and alſo decreed in the behalf of vertuous men, we 
may perceive and ſer among the iniperfetions of a people which had the Soveraignty in their hands, ſome 
moderation from time to time : which ought to make us magiifie the wiſdom and providence of God,who amid 
ſo great darkneſs, hath maintained ſo long as bis good pleaſure was, ſo many States and Governments in 
Greece, which afterwards fell away and came to nothing, ſo as at this preſent that gaodly Countrey is becon;e 
ſubje, and made thral to the moſt vieleat, wicked and wretched Navin under heaven, ; 


The Lives of the ten Orators. 


+ ANTIPHON. 


Ntipho the ſon of Sapbilus, and born ini the Borough and Corporation of Rhamnus » Was 
brought upas a Scholar under his own father, who kept a Rhetorick School 3 whereunto 
Alcibiades alſo {by report) was wont rogo and refort whien he was a yong Boy, who having 
gotten ſufficiency of ſpeech andeloquencez asſome think by himſelf (fach was the quickneſs 

his wit, and inclination of his nature) he betook himſelf to affairs of State : and yet hchelda 
School nevertheleſs, where he was at ſome difference with Socrates the Philoſopher in matcer of Learn- 
ngand Oratory, not by way of contention andemulation, but in manner of reprchenfion, and find- . 
fault with ſomepoiats;as Xenophon teftificth in the firtt Book of his Commentarics,as touching the _ 
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and ſayings of Socrates. He penned Orations for ſome Citizens at their requeſt for tobe leaded ang 


pronounced in Judicial Courts : and as it is given out by ſome, was the firſt who gave hinſcIf t, this 
courſe, and profeſſed ſo to do: for there is not extant one Qration written in manner of a Plc; by an 
Ofrators who lived before his time, no, norby thoſe hat flouriſhed in his days (for it wasnor the man- 
yet and cuſtom to compoſe Orations for others T hemiſtocles(t mean)Pericles & Ariſtides;notwithfang. 
ing that the time preſented unto them many occafions, yea and meer neceflities fo to'do ; neither was it 
upon their inf ufficiency,that they thus abftaincd, as it may appear by that which Hiftorians have Writ- 
ren of every one of theſe men abovementioned. Morcover, if we look into the moſt ancient Oratorg 
whom we can call to minde, to wit, eAlcibiades, Critias, Lyſias and Archinons , who have Written 
oneand the ſameſtile, and exerciſed the ſame form and manner of pleading 3 it will be found that 
they all converſed and conferred with Antiphon, being now very aged and far ſtept In. years : for be. 
ing a man of an excellent quick and ready wit, he was the firſt that made and put forth the Inſtituti» 
ons of Oratory 3 ſo as, for his profound knowledge he was furnamed Neſtor. And Cecilius in a cer- 
tain Treatiſe which he compiled of him, conjeCtureth, that he had been ſomctime Schoolmaſter in 
Thucydides the Hiftorigrapher z for that Antipho is ſo highly commended by him. 1n hie Specches and 
Orations he is very exquiſite and full of perſwaſion, quick and fabril in his inventions : in difficyte 
matters very artificial, afſailing his adverſary aftcr a covert manner z turning his words and ſayings 
reſpeRive tothe Laws, and to move affcRions wirhal, aiming always to that which is decent and ſeem. 
ly, and carrying the beſt apparance and fhew with it. | WE 
He lived about the time of the Perfian war, when Gorgias Leontinns the great Profefſor in Rheto- 
rick flouriſhed, being ſomewhat yonger then he was ; and he continued co the ſubverſion of the po= 
pular State and Government, which was wrought by the 400 Confpirators, wherein himfelf ſcem- 
co have had a principal hand, ' for thar he had the charge and command of twoigreat Gallies at Sea, 
and was befid*s a Captain, and had the leading of certain Forces : during which time he won the vis 
Rory in divers Batteſs, and procured unto them the ayd of many Allies: alſo he moved the yong 
and luſtic able man of war to take arms ; herigged, manned, and ſet out fixty Gallics, and inall their 
occaſions was ſent Ambafſader to the Lacedemonians, when as the City Eetiona was fortified with a 


. wall: bur after that thoſe 400 beforeſaid were put down and overthrown, he was together with 4r. 


* or,S1mo- 
aides. 


chiprolemus one of the 40 ©, accuſed for the Confpiracy, condemned and adjudged to the puniſhment 
which is du= unto Traytors, His corps was caft forth without ſepulture ; himſelf and all his poſte- 
rity regiſtred for infamous perſons upon record : and yet ſome there be who report, that he was put 
to d:ath by the thirty Tyrants, and namely among the reft, Lyſias teftificth as much in an Oration 
which h: made for Antiphoes daughter ; for a little {daughter he had, unto whom Calleſchrus made 
claim inright for his wife : and that the thirty Tyrants were they who put him todeath, Theopompus 
bearcth witneſs in the fifteenth of his Philippicks. But more modern ſurely was this man, and of a 
Jatertime, yea and the ſon of * Lyfidonides, of whom. Cratinus maketh mention, as of no wicked 
man in his Comedy called Pytine. For how ſhould he who before was executed by thoſe 400. return 
to life again in the time of the thirty Uſurpers or Tyrants : but his death is reported otherwiſe,name- 
ly, that being very aged, he failed into Cicily, when as the Tyrannic of the former Denys was at che 
higheſt : and when the queſtion was propoſed at the table, which was the beſt braſs? as ſome ſaid 
this, andothers that : He anſwered, that far hjs part he thought that braſs was beſt, whereof the fta- 
tuzs of Harmodius and Ariftogid:n were made : which when Denys heard, he imagining that the ſpecch 
imported thus much covertly, as to ſet on the Syracufians. for to attempt ſome violence upon his per= 
ſon,commanded him to be put to death. Others report, that the ſaid Tyrant gave order thathe ſhould 
be made away, upon indignation that he skoffed at his Tragedies, | 
There bes extant int this Ocators name threeſcore Ocationsz whereof as Cecilins faith, five and 
twenty arc untruly reported to be hiz. Noted he is, and taxed by P/zto the Comical Poct, together 
with Pyſander, for avarice andlove of money. It is ſaid morcover, what he compoſed certain Trage- 
dics alone, and others with Dionyſius the Tyrant, who joyned with him. Atthe ſametime alſo when 
he gave his minde unto Poetry, he deviſed the art of curing the griefs and maladies of the minde, like 
as Phyſicians pretend skill for to heal the diſcaſesand pains of the body. Certes, having built a little 
houſe at Coriath in the Market-place, he ſet up a bill on the gate, wherein he made profeſſion , That 
he had the skill to remedy by words, thoſe who were vexcd and grieved in ſpirit : and he would de; 
mand of thoſe who were amiſs, the cauſes of their ſorrow, andaccording thereto, to apply his come 
forts and conſolations.Howbeit afterwards ſuppofingthis art and profeſſion to be too baſe and mean for 
himshe turncd his ftudy ro Rhetorick, and taught it. Somethere be who attribute unto Antipho the 
Book of Glaucusthe Rhegine as touching Poets 3. but principally is that Treatiſe commended which 
he made unto Heroditus 3 as alſo that which is dedicatedto Erafiftratus touching the Idea's; ard the 
Oration of Meſſage which he penned for his own ſelf; and another againſt Demoſthenes the Captain, 
which he namcd Paramomon, ſor that he charged him to have broken [the Laws. Alſo another Oration 
he wrote againſt Hippocrates the Genera] Commander, and cauſed him to be condemned for his con- 
tumacy, in that he failcd to anſwer at the day aſſigned for his tryal, that very yeer when Theoponprus Was 
Provoſt of the City, under whom the four hundred Confpirators and Ulurpers of the common weal 
were put down and overthrown. Now the decrec of the Senate, by vertuc whereof ordained it was , 


. Thar Antiphon ſhould be judicially tryed and condemned, Cecilius bath put down in theſe terms. The 
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trarus of Pellene Chict Commander, upon che propoſition or bill preferred by 4ndron : The Scnate 
hath ordained as touching theſe perſons z namely, Archirtolemns, Onomacles and Antiphan, whom the 
Caprains have declared againſt ; that they went in ambefſage unto Lacedemon, to the loſs and detri- 
ment of the City of Athens, and departed from the Camp, firlt in an enemies ſhip, and ſo paſſed by land 
by Decelia 3 that their bodies ſhould be attached and caft into paiſon, for to abide juſtice and puniſks 
ment according tolaw. Ttem, thatihe Captains themſelves, with certain of the Senate, to the num- 
ber of ten, ſuch as it pleaſed them to chuſc and nominate, ſhould make preſentment, and give in evi- 
dence, that upon the points alledged and proved, judgement mighc paſs according. Item, that the 
Theſmothetes ſhould call for the ſatd perſons judicially, the very next morow after they were committed 
and convent them before the Judges, after that they be choſen by lot : when and where they ſhould acs 
caſe the Captains, with the Orators aboveſaid, of Treaſon; yea, and whoſocver elſe would come ing 
he ſhould be heard. TIremy, when ſentence is concluded and pronounced againſt them, then the judge= 
ment of condemnation ſhall be cxecuted according to the form and tenure of the Jaw eſtabliſhed, in 
caſe of Traytors. Under the inftrument of this decree, was ſubſcribed the condemnation of Treaſon in 
this manner: Condemned there were of Treaſon, Archiptolemus the ſon of Hippodamus of Agryle,preſents 
Antiphon the ſon of Sophilus, of Rhamus, likewife preſent; and awarded it was by the Court, that 
theſe two ſhould be delivered over into the hands of thecleven Executors of Juſtice z their goods to be 
confiſcate, the diſm whereof to be conſecrate unto the Goddeſs Minerva; their houſes to be demo- 
liſh:d and pulled down to the very ground ; and;upon the borders of the plots wherein they ſtood, this 
Superſcription to be written: Here j{cod the houſes of Archiptolemus and Antiphon, two Traytors of iL8 
State **, Alfo, that it might not be lawtul to enterto bury the body of Archiptolemus, and of A4n- 
phon wichin the City of Athens, nor in any part belonging to their Dominion or Territory. That 
their memory ſhould be infamous, and all their poſterity after them, as well Baftards as Legitimate s 
and that whoſoever adoptcd any one of Archiptolemus or Antiphons children tor his ſon, himſelf 
ſhould bz held infamous. Finally, that all this ſhould be engrofſcd and engraven in a column of 
braſt, wherein alſo ſhould be fet down the Sentence and Dccree which paſſed as concerning Phry< 
nichus. 


ANDociDEs Il. 


| A Ndccides was ſon of that Leagoras , who ſcmetime made a peace between the Athenians 

'and the Lacedemonians ; born in the Tribe of Cydatheze or Thurie, deſcended from a Noble 
Houſe, and as Hellanicus ſaith, even from Afercury ; for the race of the Ceryces that is, Heraults pers 
raincth unto himz and therefore choſen he was upon atime with Glaucen, for to go with a tlect 
of twenty fail, toaid the Corcyreans, who warred upon the Corinthiane. Bur after all this, accuſed 
he was of impicty and irreligion; for that he with others had mangled and defaced the Images of Mrr- 
curythat ſtood within the City; Alſo for that he had treſpaſſed againſt the holy myſteries and ſacred ce- 
remonies of Ceres3 in asmuch as being before time a wilde youth, and looſely given, he wentin a 
nakone night, and brake certain Images of the god Mercury; whereupon(lI ſay ) he was judicially 
convented. And becauſe he would not deliver and bringforth to be examined upon torture, that ſer- 
vantot his, whom his accuſers called for, he was hcld attaint and convict of that crime which was 
laidso his charge 3 yea, and for the ſecond imputation charged upon him very deeply ſaſpeRed : for 
which alſo he was called into queſtion, nor long after the ſetting forth of the great Armada art ſea 
which went into Sicily, when the Corinthians had ſent certain Aygefians and Leontines, inte the City 
of Athens, unto whom the Athenians privately wereto yield aid and ſuccour, in the night ſeaſon they 
brake all the Images of Mercury which ſtood about the Market- | ok as Cratippus ſaich. Well, being 
ſuſpeRted for offending againſt the ſacred myſteries of Ceres, and thereupon judicially called to his.at- 
ſwer, he eſcaped judgement of condemnation, and was acquit ; fo that he would difcover and declare 
the delinquents and off:ndors indeed. Now having employed his whole ſtndy and endeavor there= 
about, he wrought ſo, that he found out thoſe who were taulty as touching the ſacred myſteries afore» 
faid, among whom was his own father, As for all the reſt, when they were convifted, he cauſed then 
to be put todeath 3 onely his fathers life he ſaved, although he was already in priſon; promiſing with- 
al that he would do much good fervice unto the common-weal, whercin he failed not of his word. 
For Leagoras accuſed many who had robbed and embezzlled the Cities Treaſure, and commirted 0» 
ther wicked p :rts, by the means whereof he was abſolved. 

Now albeit Andocides was in great name and reputation for managing the affairs of commonweal z 
yet nevertheleſs he ſet his minde to traffick and merchandize at ſea; whereby he got amity, and entred 
into league of hoſpitality, with many Pcinces and great Potentates, bur principally with the King of 
Cyprus : and it was then, that he ſtole and carried away a Citizens childe, the daughter of Arijftides, 
and his own Necce, without the privity and conſent of her friends, and ſent her cloſely for a preſent 
tothe ſaid King of Gzprus : but when he was upon the point to be called in queſtion judicially for 
this fait, he ſtole her privily away again out of Cyprus, and broughther home to Athens, Here- 
upon the King of Cyprus cauſed hands to be Jaid upon him , where he was kept inpriſon; bur 
he brake looſe, and eſcap:d to Athens, at the very time when the four hnndred Conſpirators and 
—__ governed the State : and being by them caſt into priſon, he got away again when the 
faid Olygarchie was diffolved, Howbeit he was driven out of the City, when the thirty Tyrant _ 
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all, and uſurped their Government. During which time of his cxilc, he abodein the City of Et, 
but when Thraſibalus and his adherents returned into the City, he allo repaired thither, and v/25 ſent ls 
an ambaſſage to Lacedemon 3 where being taken again in a trip, he was tor hisill demeanor baniſhed 
All theſe premiſes appear evidently by his Orations which he hath wricren z for in ſome of them Wo 
finde how he anſwereth to thoſe imputations which were charged upon him for violating of the fore. 
ſaid holy myſtcries : in others, he generally craveth for the favour of the Judges, and ſftandeth upon 
the tearms of mercy : there is an Oration alſo of his extant, as touching the appeaching or diſcoyer 
of thoſe, who were faulty for thoſe ſaciedceremonies ; as alſo his Agologie or defence againſt Pheyy 
and concerning peace, He flouriſhed at the very ſame time that Socrates the Philoſopher was in Pa 
*or rather great name. But born he was in the * 98 Olympiar, that yeer wherein Theagenides was Provoſt as 
63, _ ChiefRuler of Athens; ſo that by this computation, he muſt needs bc more ancient then Lyſsa, by 
ſome hundred yecrs. There was one of the Hermes that carricd his name, and was called Hermes of 
Andocides, for that this Image being dedicated by the Tribe or Lineage Aygeis,. flood neer untothe 
houſe where Andocides dwelt. This Andocides defrayed the charges ot a ſolemn round dance in the 
name of the line or kinred Zgeis, which contended for the prize in the honor of Dithyrambicus atthe 
feaſt of Bacchus : where having obtained the viQory, he conſecrated a Trefcet, and fc it ap an high, 
- Juſt againſt Porinus Selinus. | 
His ſtilc is plain and (imple, without all art, bare and naked without any figures whatſoever; 


Il. 


LY$1AS% 


Yſias the fon of Cephalus, the ſon of Lyſianias, who had likewiſe for his father Cepbalzs, born in 
Syracuſe, but he went to dwell at Athens, partly for the affeQtion that he bare to the City,and in part 
through the perſwafion of Pericules the fon of Xantippus, who being his friend and gueſt, perſwaded 
him thereto; and the rather, for that he was a mighty man there, and excecding rich : or as ſome 
thinks he came to Athens, by occaſion-that he was baniſhed out of Syracuſe, at what time as the City 
was tyrannically oppreſſed by Geloz : fo hearrived at Athens that yeer, wherein Philocles was Provoſt 
| next aſter Phraficles, in the ſecond yeer of the 82, Olympias : at his firſt coming brought up he was, 
and taught with the nobl:{ Athenians z bur aſtcr that che City ſent out the colony of $ybaris, which 
afterwards was named Thurii, he went with his cldeft brother Polemarchns £ tor he had befides him two 
other brethren, Eudemns and Brachillus, their father being now departed this life) to have his part ſer 
out and allotcd unto him out of his fathers lands, bcing not fifteen yeers old, that very year when as 
Praxitcles was Provoſt : where he remained, and was inſtrufted by Nicias and Tifias, two Syracuſane, 
Now having bought him an houſe, with the portion of Jand which fel] unto his ſhare, he lived there, 
in ſtate of a Citizen, and was called te government of common-wea], when his lot came, for the ſpace 
of 63 years,until the time that Clearchus was Provoſt of Athens: but the year next following,when Callias 
was Provoſt, namcly, in the 92 Olympias, when as the Sicilians and Athenians fought a field, by 
reaſon whereof many of their Allics ſtirred acd revolted, and eſpecially thoſe who dwelt in Italy, 
and coaſted thereupon, accuſed he was to: have favored the Athenians, and ſided with them, and 
thereupon was baniſhed with three other. Now being arrived at Athens, in the yeer whercin Callias 
was Provoſt next after Cleccritus, while the four hundred UIſurpers were poſſ.ſ:d of the State, he 
| thcrerefted : butafter the naval battel was ftricken ncer to a place called the Goats Rivers, when as 
the thirty Tyrants had the' adminiſtration of thecommon-weal in their hands, baniſhed he w:8 from 
thence for the ſpace of ſeven yecrs, loſt his goods#nd his brother Pol:marchus ; himſelf eſcaped with 
life narrowly out cf the houſe at a poſtern-gate, or back-door ; in which houſe he had been beſce 
with a full purpoſe that he ſhould cnd his lite there + and then he retired himſelf to the City Megara, 
| where he abode. When as thoſe of Phila had madea re-entry into the City, and chaſed out the Ty- 
| rants ; for that he ſhewcd himſelf (above all others} moſt forward in this enterprize, as having con- 
| tributad (for the exploiting of this ſervice  ) two rhouſand dragmes weight in blver , and two 
| hundred rarguers : and being ſent beſides with Herman, waged three hundred and two SoulCi:s, 
and wrought ſo «ffcQually with Thraſjleus the Elian, his friend and old hoſt, that he helped him 
unto certain talents of hlver:in regard whercof, Thrafibulus(upon his return and re-entry into the City) 
| propoſed unto the people, That forand in conſideration of theſe good ſervices, the right of free Bur- 
| geofie fhould be granted unto him. This hapned in the ycer of the Anarchy, when there was no Pro» 
voſt cleftcd, next before the Provofiſhip of Euclides: This was granted aud ratified by the peoplez 
Onely there was one Archinus ſtood up, and impeached the proceeding thereof, as being againſt the 
law, becauſe it was propoſed unto the people, before it was conſulted upon in the S:nate : lo the 
forcfaid Decree was annulled and revoked, Thus being diſappointed of his right of Burgeolie, he 
remained nevertheleſs (during his life) as a Citizen, and enjoyed the ſame right, franchiſes and 
priviledges that other Burgefſ:s did ; and ſo dyed in the cnd, when he had lived the ſpace of fourſcore 
and three yecrs, or as ſome ſay, threeſcore and ſixteen 3 and as others write, fourſcore : ſo that he 
lived to ſee Demoſthenes a childe. It is ſaid, thar he was born the yeer that Philocles was Provoſt. 
There go inhis name four hundred Orations ; of which number (according to Dianyſius and \Cect- 
lus) two hundred and thirty be of his own making indeed : in the pronouncing of all which, he 
failed but twice, and had the foil. There is cxrant alfo, that very Oration which he made againſt Ar- 


chinus, in the maintcnance and defence of the ſaid Decree; by vertue whereof, the right of S__ 
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wasgiven unto him : alſo another, againſt the chirty Tyrants. Apr he was to perſwade 3 andinthoſe 
Orations which he gave outto others, very brief and ſuccinft. There be found likewiſe of his making, 
certain introduftions to Rhetorick 5 and ſpeeches delivered puþlikely before the FE Letters- 
miſſive, Solemn Praiſes, Funeral Orations, Diſcourſes of Love z. and one defence of Socrates, which 
dire&ly ſecmed to touch the Judges to the quick. His ſtile was thought to be plain and cafic, how- 
beit inimitable. Demoſthenes in one Oration which he made-againſt Neere, ſaich, That he was 
enamored of one Metepvira, 'a ſervant with Neeraz but afterwards he eſpouſed and took to wife 
the daughter of his brother Brachyllus. Plato himſelf maketh mention of him in his Book, enti- 
culed, Phedrus, agof an Orator paſling cloquent, and more ancient then Iſocrates. Philiſcus who 
was familiar with Tſocrates, and'the companion of Lyſizs, made an Epigram upon him, whereby ir ap- 


peareth, that he was more ancicat (as alſo is evident by that which Plato-hath faid)-and the Epipram 
- i8tothis effec; | 


Now ſhew Callipp=s daughter, thou 
that art ſo eloquent 3 
If ought of witty ſpirit thou haſt, 
and what is excellent : 
For meet it is that thou ſhould? bring, 
ſome little Lyſias forth ; 
To blaze his fathers name abroad, 
for vertuous deeds of worth. 
IWho (now transform'd, and having caught 
a body ſtrange to ſee 
In other worlds for Sapience 
ſhould now immortal be) 
My leaving heart to friend now dead, 
wie to notifte 3 
Andto declare his vertuous life 
| unto poſteritie. | 
H: compoſed likewiſe an Oration for Iphicrates, which he pronounced againſt Harmodins; as allo 
another wherein he accuſed Timotheus of treaſon, and both the one and the other he overthrew : bur 
afterwards when Iphicrates took upon him again to enquire into the doings of Timothens, calling him 
toaccount for the revenues of the State which he had managed, and fer in hand again with this accu- 
{ation of treaſon, he was brought into queſtion judicially, and made anſwer in his own defence by 
an oration that Lyſias penned for him. And as fer himſelf, he was acquir of the crime, and abſolyed 7 
but Timotheus was condemned and fined to pay a great ſum of rhoney. Morcover, he rehearſed in the 
preat Aſſembly andSolemnity atthe Olympick Games, a long Oration, whercin he p:rſwaded ihe 
Greeks, that they ſhould be reconciled one to another, and joyn together for to put down the Tyrant 
Dignyfius. 


ISocraTEs IV. 


Socrates was the ſon of one Theodorus an Erechthiang a man reckoned in the number of mean Citi- 
z:n8, one who kept a ſort of fervants under him, who made Flutes and Hautboyes 3 by whoſe 
workmanſhip he; became ſo rich, that he was able to bring up and ſet out his children in worſhipful 
manner. For other ſons he had beſides, to wit, Teleſippus and Dionmeſtus 3 and alfo a little daughter 
unto them. Hereupon it is that he was twitted and flonted by the Comical Poets Aritophanes and 
Stratis, in regard of thoſe flutes. Helived about the 85. Olympias, elder then Lyſimachus the Myrchi» 
naftan by ewo and twenty yecrs, aud before Plato ſome fevan yeers. During his childhood, he had as 
pood bringing up asany Athenian whatſoevar, as being the dilciple and ſcholar of Prodicus the Chian, 
of Gorgias the Leontine, of Tyſias the Syracufian, and Theramexes the profciſed Rhetorician 3 who 
being ar the point to be apprehended and taken by the _ Tyrants, and flying for rcfage to thealtar 
of Zfinerva rhe Counſcller, whenall other friends were affcighted and amaz:d : onely Tſocrates aroſe 
and heed himſelf for to afſiff and ſeccor him, and at the firft continued along time ſilent. But Thera- 
wenes Himſelf began and prayed him to defiſt ; ſaying, that it would be more dolorous and grievous 
trito him, then his own calamity, in caſe he ſhould ſeeany of his friends tobe troubled aud eridanger- 
«for the love of him. And it is ſaid, that he hclped him to compile certain Infitations of Rhecorick, 
atwhat tithe as he wasmaliciouſly and falſly ſlandered before the Judges in open Court: which Inſtica* 

gory are gone under the name and title of Boton. = _ 
he was grown'to mans eſtate,he forbare to meddle in State matters,and in the affairs of the com- 
mon=weel; as well for that he had by nature a ſmall and feeble voyce, as becauſe natvrally he was 
ful and timerous ; and befides, his cate was much impaired, by reaſon thar he loſt bis patrimo= 
yn the war againſt' the Lacedemonians. It appeareth that to other men he had becn afliſtanc in 
counſes, and giving teſtimony for them in places of judgement : but it is nor known that he pro- 
nocd above one onely Ocation, to: wit, a «yr4Iv'7w;, that is'to ſay, concertiing counterchange 
0! goods; And having fer up a publike School, he gave himſelf to k.> ſtudy of Philoſophy, and to 
"Kt; where he compoſed his Pancgyrique Otation, and certain others of the Dcliberarive Kinde ; 

an 
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and thoſe that he wrote himſclf,” ſome he read, ſome he'penned tur others 3 thinking thercby to exhor; 
and ftir up the Grecks to deviſe and perform ſuch duties as beſccm:d them to db, Fur ſecing that he 
miſſ:d of his purpoſe and intention, he gave over that courſe, ar.d betook himſelf to keepa Schog) ; 
firft, as ſome ſay, in Chios, having nine Scholars that came unto him z where when he taw that his 
Scholars paid him down in money his Min:rvals for their ſchouling, he wep!, and ſaid, | fee well 
now that I am ſold unto theſe youths. He would confer willingly with thoſe that came to deviſe ang 
talk with him, being the firſt that put a difference between wrangling Pleas, or contentious Orations 
and ſerious politick Diſcourſes of common-weal, in which he rather employed himſelf. Hz orgain. 
ed Magiſtratcs in Ch1os, ercCing the ſame form of Government there, which was in his own Coun 
trey. He gathered more filver together by teaching School, then ever any Protcffor in Rhetorick os 
School-maſter was known to have done 3 ſo that he was well able to defray the charges of a Galky ac 
Sca. OfScholars he had to the number of one bundr<d . and among many othcrs, Timheys the 
ſon of Cononz with whom he travelled abroad, and vifitcd many Cities ; He penned all thoſe Letery 
which Timotheys ſent unto the Athenians 3 in regard whercot he beſtowed upen him a Talent of jilyer, 
the remainder of that money duc by compoſition from Samos. There were belides of his Scholars 
Theopompns the Chian, and Epborus of Cumes : Aſclepiades alſo, who compoſed Tiagical matters ang * 
arguments; and Theodeffes, who afterwards wrote Tragedics (whoſe Tomb or Sepulchre js as men go 
toward Cyamite, even in the facred way or ftreet that leadeth ro Eleyfis, now =logether ruinace and 
demolifhed : in which place he cauſed to be ereftcd and fer up the ftatues of famous Pocts, together 
with him z of all whom there remaineth none at this day but Homer alone 3) alſo Leodamys the Athe- 
nianz Lacritus the Law-giver unto the Athcnians, and as ſome ſay, Hyperides and Iſevs, And it is 
faid, that Demoſthenes alſo came unto him, whiles he yct taught a Rhecorick School, with an carndlt 
purpoſe to learn of him, ufing this ſpeech : that he was not able to pay him a thouſand drachmy of 
ſilver, which was the onely price that he made and demanded of every Scholar; but means he would 
make to give him two hundred drachms, ſo he might learn of him but the fift partof his skill, which 
was a proportionable rate for the whole; unto whom Tſecrates niade this anſwer : We uſe not, De- 
moſfthenes, to do our buſineſs by piece-mcal ; but like as men are wont to (:1) fair fiſhes all whole ; even 
ſo will , if you purpoſe tobe my Scholar, teach and dcliver you mine Art full and entire, and not 
by halis or parcels. | 
H:. departed this life the very ycer that Chercxides was Provoſt of Athens ; even when the n:wscame 
of the diſcomfiture at Cheronea, which he hcard being in the place of Hippocrates publike exerciſes : 
and voJuntarily he procurcd hisown death, in abſtaining from a)l food and ſuſt-nance the ſpace of four 
days, having pronounccd before this abſtinence of his, theſe three firſt verſes which begin three Tra- 
gedies of Euripides : 
I. King Danaus, who fifty daughters had. 
2. Pclops the ſen of Tancalur, r-hen he to Piſa came. 
3- Cadmus wbilom, the City Sidon left. 
He lived 98. yecrs, or as fome ſay, a full hundred, and could not cndure for to fee Greece four times 
brought into ſervitude : the yeer before he dyed, or as fome write, four ycers before, he wrote his Pa- 
nathenaick Oration : as for his Panegyrick Oration, he was in penning it ten yeers, and by the report 
of ſome, fiftcen,which he is thought to have tranſlated and borrowed out of Gorgias the Leontine and 
Lyfias : and the Oration concerning the counterchange of goods, he wrote when he was fourſcore 
yecrs old and twain : but his Philippick Oration he ſet down a little before his death : when he was 
far ſteppcd in ycers, hc adopted for his ſon Aphareus, the yongeſt of the three children of Plathane his 
wife, the daughter of Hippias the Orator, and profeficd Rhetorician. He was of good wealth, as 
well for that he called ducly for money of his Scholars, as alſo becauſe he received of Nicecles King of 
Cypres, who was the ſon of Exagoras, the ſam of twenty talents of filver for one Oration which 
he dedicated unto him : by occaſion of this richcs, he became enyycd, and was thrice choſen anden- 
Jjoyncd to be the Captain'of a Gallcy, and to defray the charges thercot : for che two firſt times he 
teigning himſelf robe fick, was excuſed by the means of his ſon; but ac the third time he role up 
and took the charge, wherein he ſpent no ſmall ſum of money. There was a Father, who talking 
with him about his ſon whom he kept at School, ſaid, That he ſent with him no other to be his 
Guide and Governor, bur a ſlave of his own : unto whom Tſocrates anſwered, Go your ways then, 
for one flave you ſhall have twain. He centred into contention for the prizz at the ſolemn Games 
which Quecn Artemiſia exhibited at the Funerals and Tomb of her husband Marſolus : Bat his 
enchomiaſtical Oration of his which he made in the praiſe of him, is not extant : Another Ocati- 
on he penned in the praiſe of Aelaza; as alſo a third in the commendation of the counſel  Arev- 
pagus. Some write, that he dyed by abſtaining nine days rogether from all meat : —_—_— 
buc four 3 even at the time that the publike obſequics were ſolemniz:d for them who loſt their lives 
in the battcl at Cheronea, His adoptcd ſon Aphareus compoſed likewiſe certain Orations :, cnter- 
red he was together with all his linage , and thoſe of his blood, neer unto a place called \Cyno- 
ſarges, npon a bank or knap of a little hill on the left hand, where were beftowed, the ſon an 
father Theodorusz their mother alſo and her fiſter Anaco, Aunt unto the Orator 3 bis adopted fon 
likewiſe Aphares , together with his Coſin-Germain Secrates, ſon to the aforeſaid Aunt Avec, 
Iſecrates mothers fiſter : his brother Thesdorus, who barc the name of his Father, his Nephcus » 
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Plathene mother to his adopted fon apnerene upon all cheſ: bodics there 


were (ix cables or be 
erc&ed of tone, which are not to be ſcen ar this day : bur there tood upon the tomb of 1ſccrates him= 


a mighty great ram engraveny to the height of thirty cubits, upon which there was ſyrcn or 
-% — "4 cubits high, to ſignifie under a figure his milde hs cd cloquent tile : hs was 
befides necr unto him , a table conteining certain poets and his own ſcool-maſters : among whom was 
Gorgias looking upon an aftrological ſphzzre, and Iſacrates himſelf ftanding cloſe unto him: further- 
- more, therc is creCted a braſen image of his in Eleuſin, before the entric of the gallery Stozy, which 

Timatheus the ſon of Conn cauſed to be made, bearing this epigram or inſcription : 
Timotheus upon a loving mind, 
And for to bonour mutuall kindneſſes, 
This image of I{ocrates his frieud, 
Erefted hath unto the goddeſſes. 


This ſtatue was the handy-work of Leochares. There gounder his name threeſcore orations; of 
which five and twenty arc his indeed, accotding to the judgement of Dionyſins : but as Cecilins Faith, 
cight and twenty 3 all the reft ace falſly attributed unto him. Sofar was he off from oftentation, 
and ſo lictle regatd bad he eo pur forth himſelf and ſhew his ſufficiency, that when upon a timc there 
came three unto him, of purpoſe to hear himdeclame and diſcourſe, he kept two of them with him, 
and the third he ſent way, willing him to return the next morrow : For now (quoth he) I have a 
full theater in mine auditory. He was wont to ſay alfo unto his ſcholars.and familiars : That himſelf 
taught his art for ten p of falver ; but he would give unto him that could putinto him audaci- 
ys, and ecach him good utterance, tenthoaſand, When one demanded of him how it was poſſible 
that he ſhould make other men ſufficiem orators, ſceing himſelf was nothing loquent . Why not 
(quoth he) ſceing that whert-ftones which can not cut at all, make iron and ftecl ſharp enough and 
abletocut. Some ſay, that he compoſed certain books as touching the art of the Rhetorick; bus 
othersare of opinion , that it was not by any method, but exerciſe onely, that he made his ſcholars 
good orators ; this is certain, that he never demanded any mony of naturall Citizens born, for their 
reaching» His manner was to bid his ſcholars to be preſent atthe great afſemblics of the City, and-to 
relate unto him what they heard there ſpoken and delivered. He was wonderful heavy and forrowful 
out of mcafure for the death of Socrates, ſo as the morrow after he monrned and put onblack for 
him. Agaitt, anto one who atked him what was Rhetorick? he anſwered : It is the art of making 
great matters of \mall, and ſmall things of great. Being invited- one day to Nieocreos the tyrant. of 
Gypres 3. as he fat at the table, thoſe thag were preſet, _— him to diſcourſe of ſome theame 3 
buthe anſwered thus ; For ſuch matters wherein | have kill 


the time will not now ſerve ; and in thoſe 
things that fit che time, Iam nothing #kilful. Seeing upon a time Sophecles the tragical Poce, fol- 


lowing wantonly and hunting with hiscye, a young fair boy ; he ſaid: O Sophocles an honeſt man 
ought to contain-not. his onely, but his eycs alfo. hen Ephorus of Cunes went from his 
ſchool nox proficiens, and able to do nothing, —_ whercof his father Demophilus ſent him 
again with a ſecond ſalary or minerval;\Iſocrates ſiniled thereat, and merrily called him Diphoros, 
that is to ay, bringing his moncy:'twice; ſo he took great pains with the man, and would hirafclf 
prompt him, and give him martcr and invention for his declamatory cxercilſe. 
Inclined he was and naturally given anto the pleaſures of wanton love; in regard whereofhe uſcd 

tolicupon a thin and hard ſhore mattreſs, and to have the pillow and bloſter under his head perfu- 
med, and wet with the watcr of ſaffron. So long as he was in his youth he married not 3 bur' being 
now ftriken in age and grown old, he kept a mu or harlot in his houſe, whoſe name was Lagiſca , 
by whom he had a lies daughter, who died before ſhe was married, when ſhe was about twelve 
yearnold, Afterthat , lic eſpotiſed Plathune , the wiſe ofthe Rhezoritian * Go 
children beforc, of whom he adopted Apharevs for his own ſon, as hath been ſaid before, who cau+ 
ſed his ſtatuc tobe caſt inbraſs, and ereftcd it necr unto the image of Fupiter Olympins, as it were up- 
on a colume, wirh this Epigram : | 

This portrait of Iſoctates in braſs, Ts 

His ſonne adopted, Aphareus, who was, iq 

Ere&ed bath to Jupiter, in view. hy 

Of all the world thereby to take a ſhew, 

That unto gods he is religious, 


| And honoureth bis father vertuous. | , 
lt is aid,. that whilcs he was but a young boy, he rana courſe' on horſe-back ; for he is to be ſeen 
alinbrafs in the caftleor citadel of theciey, fitting and riding his horfe, in form and proportion of 
a boy within the ceniſe Court bf thoſe Prieſts of Minerva, which attend there , to carry the 
laced ſecrets, notto berevealed, as fornt have bs mrag In all his life timerherc were two only ſuzcs 
commenſed againfthim : che former, for the exchange of his goods, being challenged and provoked 
by Megeclides ; for the triall whereof, he appeared not perſonally at his day, by rcaſon of ſicknel 3 
Geſecond ation was fram:d againſt him by Lyſimachys, for the Exchange of his gaods, with charge 
to dafray the expenſes of maintaining a-gality at (ca : in which proccÞs he was Sy forced to ſcg 
outagalley at ſea: 'Thzte was a0 a painted image ofhis inthe place called Pompeinm. And Apbar 
rexs compoſed verily orations, though not many, bark judicial and allo deliberative, He madealſo 
trapeclizs, .co the munaber of ſeven! an4l thirty 3 ber — two which were coatradiacd, _ 


gies ; who had three * 7/?Pi4s- 
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he began to have his works openly heard in publick place, from the year whercin Lyſi/tratus was Prg. 
voſt, unto that year wherein Soficles was in place 3 to eight and twenty years : in which time he cay. 
ſed fix civil places to be ated, and twice gained the prize of viQtory, having ſet them forth by a 
principal Aﬀor or Player, named Dyeniſius: and by other Aftors he exhibited two more, of the Le. 
naick kind, that is to ſay, full of mirth to move _ ; Ty 

There. were the ſtatues alſo to be ſecn within the Citadel, of the mother of Tſocrates and of Thy. 

dorus, as alſo of Anaco her fiſter ; 6f which, that of his mother is yet extant 3 and it ſtandeth neeryg- 

to the image of Hygia, that isto ſay Healthz onely the inſcription is changed : but the other of 
Anaco is not to be tound, This Anaco had two ſons, 2!:xander by Cenes, and Uſicles by Lyſias, 


I8satus, V. 


$2us was born in Chalcis : and being come to Athens, he ſtadied the work of Lyfias, whomhe did 

ſo neerly imitate , as well in the apt ccucning of his words, as in the witty device and ſubrility of 
þi3 inventions ; that if a man were not very well praGtifed and perfct in the ftile and manner of wit- 
ting of theſe two Orators, hardly fhe ſhould be able to difcern many: of their Ocations, and diſtinguiſh 
one from another. He was in greateſt name, about the time of. Pcloponnenfiack war, as may be con- 
jetured by his Orations ; and continued unto the Reign of King. Phz1/ip, -He'gave over his publick 
ſchool,and went to teach Demoſthenes privately at home,for the ſuw of ten thouſand drachmes of filyers 
whereby he became very famous : and as ſome ſay, he it was that compoſed for' Demoſtbenes certain ex- 
hortatory Ocations. Helcfcbchind him three ſcore and four Qrations going in his name; whereof 
fifty are his indeed : alſo ſome particular introduQions of his own, and ruler of Rhetorick. Hewas 
the firſt who began both to term and to turn the ſenſe of his ſtile unto the politck management of 
affairs; a thing that Demoſthenes doth moſt of all imitate. Of this Orator, : Theopompus the comicall 


. efron yp - 
Poct maketh mention in his Theſes, $3 wg 


Azscnines VL. 


' A Eſchines was the ſon of Atromteus, (a man who being baniſhed in the time ofthe thirty tyrants, 
Aws a means to aid the people, and to ſetup the popular ſtate again) and his mothers name was . 
Glaucothea. He was of the borough or tribe Cothocis : ſo that his parents were neither for nobility of 
race, nor yet for wealth and riches renowned-in the City : but:being young, and of a luſty and able 
conftitution , he fortified and confirmed the fame more by bodily exerciſe -: and finding himſclf to 
have a ſtrong breſt and cleer voice 5 thereupon afterwards he made profeſſion to a& Trapcedies, but (as 
Demoſthenes (aid of him by way of reproach ) ke went after others , and could! never proceed higher 
thanto a& the.third and laft parts in the ſolemnitiesof the Bacchanale playes 'under one Ariftoderms. 
When he was but a boy, he taughe pertics the lecters3 namely to-ſpel and xead cogether with his Father: 
and being of ſome growth, he ſerved as a common ſouldier in the'wars. . The Scholar and Auditor 
he was (8 ſome think) of Iſecrates and Plato; but according to Cecilius, of Leodamus. Being et 
tred into the managing of State affairs, and that not without credit and reputation; becauſe he'made 
head and fided againſt the faftion of Demoſthenes, employed he was in-many embaſſages;-and 
namely unto King Philip, for to treat of peace : for-which, accuſed he was by Demoſthenes, and:tharged 
to have been the cauſe that the Nations of the Phoczans was: rooted out, and for that he'kitdled 
war between the AmphyRions and the Amphiſſians, what time as he was choſen one" of the 
deputics to be preſcnt in the afſembly or diet of the- Amphytions, whio mide alſo anhayen, 
| Whereby it hapned withal, that the AmphyCtions put themſelves into the protoRtion of Philtp,*who 
. . being wrought by ZZſchines, took the matter in handgang conquered all the territory of Photiy 5how- 
bit, through the port and favourable countenance of Eubulus the ſoh of! Spintharas a Proballuſi- 
an, who was of great credit and reputation among the people,- and ſpake in his: behalf, he eſcaped, 
and was found unguilty, and carricd it by thicty voices; although others ſay, that the Orators hid 
penned their orations, and were at the point'to plead ;.but upon! the! news:of the overthrow 
at Cheronee', which impcached the' procecding of the Law , the matter was. not called for, nor 
the cauſe pleaded, | At 1 
A certain time after, when King Philip was dead, andhis ſon Alexander gone forward in his cx- 
pedition into Aſia, he accuſed Ereftiphon judicially , for that- he had paſſed a decrec.contrary unto 
hc Laws, io the honour of Demoſthenes 3 but having on his fide not. the fiſt part of the'fuffrages 
and the voices of the people, he was baniſhed ont of Athens, and fled to Rhodes, becauſe he would 
not pay the fine of a thouſand drachmes, in which he was condemned, upon bisgoverthrow atthebar. 
Others ſay,that over and befide, he was noted with infamy, becauſe he would notdepart outofehe 
Ciry ; and that he retired himſelf to Epheſus unto Alexander. But upon the deceaſe of Alexander;othen 
there was great trouble towards, he returned to Kbodes , where he kept a-ſchool > and began to 
teach the art of Rhetorick. He read other whiles unto the Rhodians. (and that with aRion and 
geſture) the oration which he had pronounced againſt Grefiphon 3 whereat 5 'when all the hearers 
marvelled, and namely, how poſſibly he could be caſt, if he. ated ſuch an oration :..You would 
never wonder at the matter (quoth hc) my Mafters of Rhodes, | if you had been in place. Lat 
| | at emo 4 
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Demoſthenes implcading againſt it. He lefr behind him a ſchool - at Khodes, which ater 
called the Rhodian ſchool. F rom thence he ſailed to Samos, and when he had layed DC y Iſle: 
within a while after, he died. A pleaſant and fect voice he had, as may appear both by that 
which Demoſthenes hath delivered of him, and al(o by an oration of Demochares. | 

There be found four orations under his name ; one againſt Timarchus; another as touching falſe 
embaſſage 3 and a third againſt Creſiphor, which in-cruth beall three his : for the fourth cnticaled 
Deliace, Was never penned by A/chines. True it is indeed, that appointed and commanded he was 
eo plead judicially the cauſcs of the people of Delos : but he proncunced no ſuch oration 3 forthac 
Hyperides Was choſcn in ftcad of him, as ſaith Demoſthenes. And by his own ſaying two brethren he 
had Aphobus and Democharess He broughtunto the Athenians the tift ridings of the ſecond victory 
which they obtained at Tamyne, for which he was rewarded with a Crown. Some give it out that 
E ſchines was ſcholar to none, and never learned his Rhceorick of any Maſter; but being broughe 
up to writings and a good pen-man, he became a Clarx or notary; and ſogrew up to knowledge of 
himſelf by his own induftry , for that hc ordinarily converſed in judicial Courts,and places of judge- 
ment. The firſt time that cver he made publike ſpeech before the people, was againtt King Phzlip : 
and having then audience with great applauſe and commendation, he was preſently choſen embaſſa- 
dor, and ſent to the Arcadians ; whither when he was come, he raiſed a power of ten thouſand men 
againſt Philip, He preſented and inditcd Tiwarebus for maintaining a brothel houſe ; who fearing 
to appear judicially , and to have the canfe heard, hung himſch, as after a fort Demoſthenes inſome 
placeſaich, Afterwards cletted he was to go in embaſſage unto Philip with Cteſiphon and Demoſthenes, 
aboc a treaty of peace , wherein he carried hitaſclf bettcr than Demoſthenes. A ſ:cond time was he 
choſen the tenth man in an Embaſſage, for togo and conclude a peace upon certain cap'itulations 
and covenants 3 for which ſervice he was judicially called to his anſwer and acquit, as hath been ſaid 
| before. 1 


Yeurgus was the ſon of Lycophroz,, the ſon of Lycurgus 3 him T mean whom the thirty tyrants 
Lia to death, by the procurement and inftigation of one Ariftodemus tat came from Bataz who 
having been treaſurer Generall of Greece, was baniſhed during the popular Governmen:. Of the 
borough or Tribe he was named Buta, and of the family or houſe of the Eteobntades. At the be= 
pinning , the ſcholar he was of Plato the Philoſopher, and made profeſſion of Philoſophy : but af- 
terwards being cntred into familiar acquaintance with Tjocrates , he became hisſcholar, and dealt 
in affairs of State wherc he wan greatcredit, as well by his deeds as words ; and fo put in truft he 
was with the minnagement of the Cities revenues : for Treaſurer General he was the {pace of fifteen 
years 3 during which time, there went thorow his hands fourty millions of talents,or as ſome ſay,four-= 
{core millions ſix hundred and fifcy talents. And it was the Orator Stra:0:les who' prefcrred him to 
this honour, by propounding him unto the people. Thus I fay at the firſt was he himſelf choſen Treas 
farer in his own name; but afterwards he nominated ſome one of his friends; and yet neverthelcſs 
mannaged all, and had the whole adminiſtration of it in his own hands; for thar there was a Statute 
enacted and publiſhed, thatnone might be choſen to havethe charge of the publick treaſure above 
five years. He continued alwayes an Overſecr of the City works both Winter and Summer : and ha- 
ving the office and charge commited unto him proviſion of all neceffarics for the wars, he reformed 
many things that were amiſs in Common-wealth.He cauſed to be built for the City four hundred gal - 
lies. He made the common Hall or place for publick exerciſes in Lyceum, and planted the ſame round 
about with trees: He rearcd alſo the wreſtling Hall, and finiſhed the theater which is at the Temple of 
Bacchns,being himſclf in perſon to overſce and direft the workmen. He was reputed a man ot ſuch 
fidelity and ſo good a conſcience, that there was committed upon truſt into his hands, to the ſumms 
of two hundred and fifty talents of filver, by divers and ſundry private perſons to be kept for their 
uſe, He cauſed to bemade many fair veſſels of gold and filver ro adorn and þcautiti: the City : as 
alſo ſundry images of ViRory in gold. And finding many publick works unperfc& and half done, 
he accompliſhed and made an end of them all : as namely the Arſenale, the common Halls of armor 
 ardother utenfiles and implements, ſerving for the Cities uſes. He founded a wall round about the 
ſpacious cloiſturc, call:d P anathenaike , which he finiſhed up to the very cope and batilments; yea 
andlaid level and even, the great pit or chink in the ground ; for- that one Dinivs , whoſe plat of 
ground it was, gave away the property which he had in it unto the City, in favour eſpecially of Ly- 
curgus, and for his fake. H: had the charge and cuſtody of the City, and commiſſion to attache and 
apprehend malefaftors , whom he drove all quite out ef the City : inſornuch that ſome of the 
Ocicors and ſubtile ſophiſt:zes would fay , that Lycurgus &Gipt not his pen in black ink, but 
In deadly blood, when he drew his wits againſt malefaCors : in regard of which benefic unto 
the Common-weal, ſo well beloved he was of the prople, that when King Alexander demanded 
to have had him d:livercd into his hands, the pcoplc wou'd not forgo him. Bus when as King 
Philip made war upon the Atheniavs the ſecond time, he went. in embalſage with Polyeudtus and De- 
mithenes,as wel into Pelponneſtszas to other States and Cities, All this time he lived in goodeſtimation 
among the Achenizn;y repar:d cvermore for a juſt and upright man, in ſach ſorc thac in all Courts 
of j1ſticz,if Lycurgus Caid the word, it was held for a great prejudice a1d good foredom ia his _ 
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tor whom be ſpake. He propoſed and brought in certain Laws 3 the one to this cff:&, that there 
ſhould be cxhibited a folemnity of plays or comcdiesat the feaſt Chytre , wherein the Poers fhoulg 
do thcir beſt, and ftrive a vic within the theatre for the prize 5 and whoſocver obtained vitory, ſhould 
therewith have the right and freedome of Burgcofic, a thing that before was not Jawfull nor granted 
unto Poets; and thus he brought unto uſe and praftife again, a ſolemn game which he had dif. 
continued, Another, that there ſhould be made at the publick charges of the City, ftatucy of brafs 
for the Poets /Eſchylus , Sophocles and Euripides 3 that their tragedies ſhould be exemplified and ©. 
groſſed fair, for to be kept in the chamber of the City 3 and that che publick notary of the City ſhould 
read them unto the players, for otherwiſe unlawful it was to a& them. A third there was, that noCi. 
tizen nor any other perſon reſident and an inhabitant within the City « f4:hens, ſhould be Permitted to 
buy any priſoners taken in war, {uch as were of tree condition before, to make them ſlaves, withour 
the conſent of their firſt Maſters, Item, that within the haven Pyreeum, there ſhould be exhibited af. 
Icmn play or game-unto Neptune, coniifting of round dancer, no fewer than three : and that yntothoſe 
who won the firſt prize,iticre ſhould be given for a reward no fewer than ten pound of filver;andtothe 
ſecond, cight at the Icaſt 3 and ro tlie third, not under fix, according as they ſhoald:be adjudpcd by the 
Umpires, Item, thatnodam: of Athens might beallowed to ride in a Coach to Elexſin ; for fear that 
the poor might be debaſed by che rich, and herein reputed their inferiors : but in- caſe 2ny of them 
were ſo taken riding in a Coach, ſh: {ſhould be fined and pay fix thoufand drachms: now when his 
own Wife obcycd not his Law but was ſurpriz:d in the manner by Sycophants and Promoters, he 
himſelf gave unto them a whole calent , with which afterwards when he was charged and accuſed be- 
farc the people : You ce yer (quoth ic) my Maſters of Athens, that lam overtaken for giving, and ngt- 
for taking filver. 

Hz mer one day as he went.in the ſtreet, a publican or farmer of the forrein taxes and tribute ſor the 
City,who had laid hands upon the Philoſopher Xexocrates,8 would have led him to priſon in all haftc, 
becauſe he paid not the dutics inipoled upon ſtrangers ; for which he gave the publican a rap on the 
head witch the rod or walking ft: which he had in his hand, and recovercd the Philoſopher out of 
his clutches 3 which done, he caſt the ſaid cfficer himſelf into priſon for his labour, as having com- 
mitted a great indignity unto ſuch a perſonage : a few dayes after, the ſame Philoſopher meeting with 
the children of Lycurgus* I have (queoth he unto them) my good children rerdred thanks unto your 
father, and that right ſpecdily, in that he is ſo praiſed and commended of all-men for ſuccouring and 
reſcuing me. He propoſed and publiſh;d certain publick decreer, ufing the help herein of one Euclides 
an Olynthian, who was thought to be a very ſufficicnt man in framing and penning ſuch as; and 
albeit he was a wealthy perſon, yet he never wore but one and the fame kind of garment both 
winter and ſummer, yea , and the ſame ſhoes he went in every day , what nced ſocver was, 
Hz cxercifed himſclf continually in declaming both nightand day, for that he was not ſo fit to ſpeak 
of a ſudden and unprovided. Upon his bed or pallet where he Jay, he had onely for his covcring 
a ſhecpes kin, fell and all, and under his head a bou'lfter, to the end that the ſooner and with 
more caſe, he might awake and go to his ftudy. There was one who reproached him, for 
that he paid his money ftill unto ſophiſters and profeſſed Rhetoricians, for teaching him to 
make orations : Bur (quoth hc) again, if theres were any would promiſe and undertake to profic 
my children and make them better, 1 would give him willingly nor onely a thouſand deniers, but 
the one moity of all my goods. Very bold he was and reſolute to ſpeak his mind franckly 
unto the people, and to tell them the truth plainly, bearing bimſelf upon his es inſo- 
much as one day when the 4ihenians would not ſuffer him to make a ſpeech in open audience, he 
cry.d out with aloud voice; O whippe of Corfn, huw many talents arc theu worth ? Another time, 
when ſome there were who called Alexander God : and what manner of God may he be (quoth Ly- 
curgus.) out of whoſe temple whoſoever $0, had necd to be ſprinkled and drenched all over with wa 
rcr to purific themſelves, Js 

After he was dead, they delivered his chi'dren into the hands of the elev n Officers for cxrcation 
of juſtice, for that Threſicles had framed an accuſation, and Meneſechnus cndift:d them z but up- 
on the letters of Demoſthenes, which in the time of his exile he wrote unto the Athenians, adver- 
cifing them that they were ill ſpoken of about Lycurgus his children, they repentcd themſelves of 
that which they had doncyand let them go:and verily Demecles the ſcholar of T; heophraſtus juſtificd them, 
and ſpake in their detence, Himſelf and ſome of his children were buricd: at the Cities charges, 
over and againſt the Temple of Minerva Peonia , within the Orchard or Grove of Helanthius the 
Philoſopher : andfound there bc, even in theſe our dayer, certain tombes with the names of Lycargns 
and his children written thereupon. But that which is the greateſt thing that ſoundeth moſt to the 
praiſe of his Government, he raiſed the revenues of the Common- weal unto twelve hundred talents, 
whereas before they amounted but unto three-ſcore. A little before he dicd, when hc perceived 
death to approach, he cauſed himſelf to be carricd into the Terople of Cybels the great mother " {the 
gods, and into the Scnate-houſe, defirous there to render an account of his whole adminiſtration of 
the Common-weal : but no man was ſo hardy as to come forth and charge him with any unjuſt and 
wrongful dcaling, fave oncly Mezeſechmns 5 now aftcr he had fully anſwered thoſe imputations which 
he charged upon him, he was carried home again to his houſe , where he endcd his dayes 3 
reputed all his life time for a good and honeſt man , commended for his cloquences and never 


nag ns in any ſute, notwithftanding many aRions and accuſations were framed _ 
im, : ſ 
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| Three.children he had by Galiſto, the daughter of Abren, and lifter to Cale:s, the fon alfo of 
Abron, of the burrough Bata, who was Treaſurer of the camp during the wars that year wherein 
Cherondas was Provoſt 3 of this affinity and alliance, Dinarchus maketh mention, in that oration 
whichihe made againſt Paftins. He left behinde him theſe children , Abron, Lycurges , and Lyco- 
phron 3 of whom Abron and Lycurgus died without ifſae ; but Abron after he had with good reputation 
and credit, managed State matters, changed this life : and Lycophroz having cſpouſed Calz/tomacha, 
the daughter of Philippus Axienes, begat a daughter named Caleito, married zfterwards to Cleombrotys, 
the ſon of Dimocrates, an Acharnanan, who by h:r had a ſon named Lycophron, whom Lycophrcn the 
grand-father adoptcd for his own ſon and he departed this life wichout children : aficy the deceaſe 
of this Lycophron, Calliſto was remarried unto Socrates, unto whom ſhe bare a ſon, named Symmachu 3 
who begat Ariftonymus 3 and of Ariftonymus came Charmides, whoſe daughter was Philippe, and ſhe 
bare a ſon, to wit, Lyſander Medius, who became an interpreter alſo, one of the Eumolprdes : of him 
and of Timothea the daughter of Glaucus deſcended Laodawia and Medius, who held the Pricſthod 
of Neptune Erebeus : Philippa alſo a daughter, who afterwards was a religious pricftreſs, devort: 1 to 
Mizerva; for before time, had Diecles the Melitean eſpouſed her, and ſh: barc him a ſon named like- 
wiſe Diocles, who was a Colonel of a regiment of footmen 3 and he took to wite Hedifte the dauph - 
ter of Abron, of whoſe body he begat Philippide and Nicoftrata z and Themiſtocles the rorch-bcarer ſon 
of Theophraſtus marricd Nicoſtrata, by whom he had Theophrajtus and Diocles, notwithitanding he was 
Prieſt unto Neptune Erechtheus. 

There be found of this Orators penning, fifteen orations. Crowned he was many times by the peo 
ple : and ordained there were for him divers ſtatues and imag:s, whereof there was one all of braſs, 
according to a publike decree of the City, ſtanding in the ftrect Ceranicum , that year when Ara: - 
crates waszProvoſt;zunder whom there was allowed unto himſclt and his fonLycurgus,as alſo to his c?deſt 
Nephew, table and diet in Prytarneum, by vertue of the ſame decree of the peop'e : howbeit, aftcr 
the deceaſe of Lycurgus, Lycophron his cldeft ſon made ſute by law for this gift and donation, He 
p'caded alſo many times for matters of Religion, and accuſed Autolycus the Senator, and one of the 
nigh Court Areopagus, Lyſicles alſo the Captain, and Demades the ſon of Demins , tog:ther with Me- 
neſechmus, and many others , whom he overthrew and cauſed tobe condemned every one. Moreover, 
hecallcd judicially into queſtion Diphilus, for that he took away out of the mettal mines, thoſe mic 
dle poſts or props which ſupported the weight of carth bearing upon them, by which means he enrich - 
ed himſelf, dire&ly againſt the Laws : and whereas the penalty of this crime was death, he cauſed bim 


to be condemned. He diftributed out of his goods, unto every Citizen of Athens fifteen drachmes, 


or a8 ſome ſay, one 1a, or pound of ſilver : for the totall ſum of his wealth amounted unto an hun- 
dred and threeſcore talents. He accufzd likewiſe Ariſtogiten, Cleacrates, and Autolycus, for that being 
no better then {laves, they carried themſelves like men of free condition. This Lycurgr's was ſurnam- 
ed Ibis, rhat is to ſay, the black Stork : and men commonly would fay to Lycurgus, This, like as to Xe- 
w1phon, NyGeris, that is to ſay, the Howlets The moſt ancient of this houſe, were deſcended from Erec- 
'theus,the ſon of the Earth and of Vulcane 3 but the neercft,from Lycomedes and Lycurgys,whom the pco- 
ple honoured with publick funcrals and obſcquics. And this defcent of their raceis drawn from thoſe 
who were Pricſts of Neptune, and ſer down in a-full and perfc&t table, which hangeth up in the Temple 
Erechthium, and was painted by Iſmenias the Chalcidian where alſo ftand certain ſtatues of wood, as 
well of Lycurgus as ot his children, to wit, Abren, Lycurgus and Lycophron which ſometimes were made 
by Timarchus and Cephiſodorus the ſons of Praxiteles the imager.He who ſet up an de !icated the painted 
tabl: before ſaid, was Abron, unto whom by order of hereditary ſucceſſion, fell the Pricfthood, bt he 
gave over bis right thereto voluntarily unto his brother Lycophron : thisis the re ſon that he i: p:ict ed 
givinga three-forked mace unto his brother. Now this Lycurgus having cauſed t> be cngraven upon 
a ſquare pillar, abrief of his whole adminiſtration of the contmon-weal, cauſed ir to be planted juit 


betore the wreſtling hall, for cvery man to ſec it that would, Neither could any man be found fo har-: © 


dy, as to accuſe him for robbing the State, or inverting any thing to his own uſe. He propoſed unto 
the people, that there ſhould be a coronet given unto Neoptolemus the ſon of Anticles, and a ſtatue bz - 
lides, for that he undertook and promiſed topild Call over) thealtar of Apollo in the market place,ac- 
cording to the commandment and dire&ion of the oracle. He demandcd alſo, that honour ſhould bz 
kay oh tor Eyonymus the ſon of Diotimus, whoſe father was Dzopithes , tn that year whereia Cteſicls 
was Provoſt. 


DemosSTHENEs VIII. 


En/thenes the ſon of Demoſthenes and of Clecbule the daughter of Gylon, of the linage or tribe 

of Peunia, being left an orphan by his father, at the age of even ycars, rogerher with alilt-e 
hve years old ; during the time of orphanage kepr with his mother a widow, and went to ſchool un- 
tO Iſocrates, as ſome ſay, or as moſt men give out, to 1ſeus the Chalcidian the diſciple of Tſocrates, who 
lived in Athens : he imitated Thucydides and Plato the Philoſopher, in whoſe ſchool there be that ſay 
he was firſt brought up : but as Hegeſias the Magneſian reporteth, being advertiſed that Calliftratus the 
lon of Empedes , an Aphidnean and famous Orator, who had been Captain and Commander of a 
Troop of horſemen , and who had dedicatcd an altar to Mercury furnamed Aporaios , that is to fay, 
th: Sp:aker, was to make a ſolemn oration unto the people, craved leave of his Tutor and School- 


malter, that he might go to hear him : and no ſooner had he heard him ſpeak, bit he was in love: 


with his cloquencs, S'Tf'3 - But 
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Bur as for this Ocator, he heard him but a while , cven until he lefr the City 3 for baniſh:d he 
was. Now after that he was departcd into Thrace, by which titae Demoſthenes. grew w be a young 
man, then began he to frequent the company of Tſocrates and Plato: howbcit, afterwards he wok 
hom: into his houſe Iſzus, whom he entertained the ſpace of four years, and cxcrciſed himſelf in the 
imitation of his ſtile, or (as Gteſibius reporteth in his treatiſe of Philoſophy) he wrought fo, that b 
the means of Callias the Syracuſian, he recovered the Orations of Zethus the Amphipolitane, and 
the help of Charicles the Chariſtian, he got them alſo of Alcidamus, and thoſe he gave hmiſelf who. 
I; to imitate. Butin proceſs of time, when he was come to mans cſtate , and paſt a ward, ſeeing that 
his tutors and guardians allowed him not ſufficiently out of his living and patrimony, he called them 
to account for their guardianſhip, that year wherein T:mocrates was Provoſt of Athens. Now three 
tutors or Governors he had, to wit, Apbobus, Theripedes, Demephon ali4#s Demea, whom he charged more 
then the reſt, being his uncle by the mothers fide 3 he layed aftions upon them of ten talents apiece, and 
ſo much he demanded of them by Law : he overthrew them all ; but he could not come by ought of 
that whercin they were condemned : for neitherrecovered he mony nor favour of the one or the other, 
* * * * When Ariftophon was now ſo aged, that he could not take pains nor attend to ſet out the ſo+ 
I:mn dances and ſhews, for which he was choſen commiſſary and overſeer, he gave over his place, and 
Demoſthenes in his room was ſubſtituted the maſter of the ſaid dances : and for that in the open theater, 
as he was buſic in his office about ſetting out and ordering the dances, edias the Anagyralian, gave 
him a box of the car with his fiſt, he ſucd him in an ation of battery : howbeit, he gave over his ſure 
for ch: ſum of three thouſand drachmes of fiiver, which Madias payed him. This is reported of him, 
that being a young man, he retired himſclf aparc into a certain cave, where he gave himſclf unto his 
book, having cauſed his head to be ſhaven the half of it, becauſe he might not go abroad to be ſeen, 
and ſolzave his book : alſo, that he lay upona very ſtraight and narrow bed, for that he wou'd the 
ſooner ariſe, and with more eaſe: and there he excrciſed and forced himſelf to frame his ſpecch better : 
but for that he hadan ill grace with him, ever as he ſpake, to ſhake and ſhrink up his ſhoulder, he re- 
medicd that, by ſticking up a broch or ſpit, or as ſoine ſay, a dagger, to the floor over head, that tor 
fear of pricking his ſhoulder, he might forget this evil cuſtome that he had in his geſture : and accor- 
ding as he profited and proceeded forward in the art, he cauſed a mirror to be made juſt as big as him» 
{1f, b:fore which h2 uſed to declaim, that thereby he might obſerve the evil geſtures or iltavoured 
faces that he mads when he ſpake, and learn to reform and amend them 3 alſo, he uſ:d otherwhiles 
to godown to the water fide, to the haven Phalerium , for to exerciſe himſelf in declaming, even 
where the ſurging waves of the ſea did beat upon the banks, to the end that he might at no time after 
be troubled nor put out and driven to an cxtafic, with the noiſe and clamour of the people when he 
ſhould ſp:ak b:fore them : butfor that naturally he was ſhort-winded, and his breath commonly fail- 
ca him, he beſtowed upon Neoptalemus a famous aftor or ſtage-player, ten thouſand drachmes of fil» 
ver, to teach him for to pronounce long p:riods and ſentences with one breath, and not taking his 
winde between. 

When he began to enter into the management of the publike State, finding that the Citizens were 
divided into two faftions ; the one ſiding and taking part with King Philip ; the other ſpeaking and 
pleading fill tor their libertics and fredom , he choſe to join with that which was oppoſite in all their 
doings untp Philip ; and all hislife time he continued counſelling and perſwading the people to ſuc- | 
cour thoſe who were in danger to fall under the hands of Philip : communicating his counſcls inthe 
admiaiftration of State affairs, and deviſing evermore with Hyperides, Nauſicles, PolyeuQus, and Dig- 
timus: and thereforc he drew into league and confederacy with the men ot Athens, the Thebanes, Eu- 
beans Corryceans, Corinthians, Bxotians , and many others beſades. One day he chanced to be out 
and his memory to fail him, ſo that he was hiſſed at by the people in a great aflembly of the City : 
tor which diſgrace he was out of heart, and ill appaid, inſomuch as in great diicontentment he 
went home to his houſe 3 where by the way, Eunomus the Thrafian, being now an ancient man, met 
with him, who cheered up Demoſthenes, and comforted him all that he could : but moſt of 2ll Andre- 
2icus the ſtage player; who ſaid untohim : That his orations were as good as poſſibly might bc, 
only he was wanting ſomewhat in aQion z and thereupon rehearſed certain places out of his oration, 
which he had dclivered in that frequent aſſembly ; unto whom Demoſthenes gave good car and credit, 
whereupon he betook himſelf unto Andronices 3 infomuch as afterwards when he was demanded the 
queſtion which was the firſt point of cloquence, he anſwered, Ationz which the ſecond, he made 
anſwer, Aftion 3 and which was the third, he ſaid, Aion, ſtill. Another cime he put himſelf forth 
to ſpeak in open audience of a great afſembly, and was likewiſe whiftled at, and driven out of 
countenance ; for ſpeaking ſome words that favoured too much of luſty youthfulncs 5 ſo that 

*i. Aeſcu- ye was flouted by the comicall Pocts , Antiphanss and Timocles » who uſed to twit him with 
ts theſe termes : 
KAHT10n, Me iv, pod xphvas, peo morapds, jdt vo per re. 


nor &JKAN- That is to ſay, 
T0v. 


” gon po- By the earth, by the fountains, by rivers, flouds, and fireams. 
ee” For having ſworn in this manner before the people, he raiſed a fiir and hurli-burly among them, He 


Jable bur £90k his oath another time by the name of A/clepius, which he ſounded aloft with accent in 


twain. the *ſccondiyllabe 3 and alchough he did this upon error in Proſedia , yet bc maintained and 
P 
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»roved that he had pronounced the wordaright ; tor that Z/culapius was Swsnnt's, that 1s to ſay, a 
mildc and gracious god : and for this manner of ſwearing was otten times troubled ; but after hz ha4 
frequented the ſchool of Eubulades the Mileſian, and a Logician, he corre&cd and amended all. B:- 
ing oneday ar the ſolemnity of the Olympian games, and hearing Lamachus the Tcrirzan how he 
rehcarſed an encomiaſtical oration in the praiſe of King Philip, and of Alexander his fon; namely, 
how they invaded and over-ran the Thebanes and Olynthians, he came forward, and flanding cloſc 
unto him, on the contrary fide, alleadged teſtimonics out of anticnt Poets, importing the comm n- 
dation of Thebanes and Olynthians both, for thebrave exploits by them atchieved z which when La- 
machus heard, he gave over and would not ſpeak a word morc, but flipt away as ſoon as he could out 
of ths aſſembly. King Philip himſelf would ſay unto them who related unto him the concions and 
orations that he made againſt him : Certes, I bclieve verily, that if I had heard him with rnine own 
ears plcading in this wiſc, I ſhould have given the man my voice, and choſen him captain to make 
war upon my ſelf. And much to the fame purpoſe the ſaid Philip was wont to liken the orations of 
Demoſthenes unto ſouldicrs, for the warlike force that appeared in them z but the ſpeeches of Iſecrates he 
compared to fenſers or ſword-players, for the delightful ſhew and flouriſh that they made. 

Being now thirtyſeven years old, counting from Dexitheus to Callimachus, in the time of whoſe 
Provoſt{hip the Olynthians by their embaſſage required aid of the Athenians, for that they were ſore 
plagued with the war that King Philip levied againſt them ; he perſwaded the pcople to ſend them 
ſaccour : but in the year following , wherein P/ato changed this life, King Philip utterly deftroyed 
the Oiynthians. Xenophon alſo the diſciple of Socrates, had a knowledge of Demoſthenes, either in 
his prime when he began to riſe and grow up, or elſe in the very flour and beſt of his time; for X-- 
nophon wrote his Chronicles as touching the aQts and deeds of the Greeks, and ſpecially of thoſe affairs 
which paſſed abour the time of the battel at Aſaxtinea, or a little after, namely, in that ycar when 
Charicles was Provoſt 3 and Demoſthenes ſomewhat before that , had given his tutors and guardians 
' theoverthrow at the bar. When as Aſchines upon his condemnation was fled toward Athens, there 
toliveinexilc 3 Demoſthenes being advertiſed thereof, made after him on horſe-back ; whercupon 
Zſchines imagining that he ſhould be taken priſoner , fell down art his feet , and covercd his face, but 
Demotthenzs willed him to ariſe and ſtand up, gave him comfortable words, and beſides, put a talent 
of {ilver into his hands. He gave counſel unto the Athenians to entertain a certain number of mer- 
ccnary ſouldiers, ſtrangers in the iſle of Thaſos, and to this effeCt he ſailed thicher as Captain with the 
charge ofa great galley under his handrez Hz was choſen another time chicf purvcior of corn, and 
bcing accu{ed for demeaning himſelt baldly, and purloining the Cities moncy, he cleared himſclf and 
was acquir. When Philip had forced the City Elatia, and was maſter of it}, Demoſthenes abandoned 
the ſaid City, together with thoſe who had fought in the battcl of Cheronea 3 whereupon is 
thought that he forſook his cologrs and fled 5 now as he made haſte away, there chanced a bramble 
to take hold of his caſſock bchinde, whereat he turned back and ſaid unto the bramble: 
Savz my life and take my ranſome. LIpon his target he had for his mot or device. Good for- 
tuze, And verily he it was that made the Oration at the funerals of thoſe who loſt their lives 
in theſaid battel. | 

After this he applied his minde, and bent his chief care to the reparations of the City, an being 
choſen commiſſiry for repairtmgthe walls, he laid our of his own (bfidcs the defraying of the Cities 
. moncy) an hundred pounds of filver : over and above that, he gave ten thouſand for to be employ - 
ed in the ſetting out of ſhewes, games, and playes 3 which done, he embarked himſclt in a galley, 
and ſailed up and down from coaft to coaft, for to levy moncy of the allies and confederates for 
which good ſervices he was crowned many times : firſt by the means and motion of Demoteles, Ariſto- 
aics, and Hyperides 3 who propounded that he fhould be honoured with a coronet of gold,” and laſt 
of all, atche inſtant ſaute of Cteſiphon : which decree was empeached and blamed, as contrary to the 
Laws by Diodotus and ZAſchines : againſt whom he defended and maintained it fo well, that he car- 
wo 4 Sow away 3 ſo as his accuſer had not the fifth part of the ſuffcages and voices of the peop'e 
on his ſide, 

Afterwards when Alexander was paſſed onward his voyage into £ſia, and Harpalus fled into Athens 
with a great ſum of mony : at the firft he would not ſiffer him to be encertained and kepr ſafely; 
butafter he was once arrived and ſet aland, and that he had received of him a thouſand good pieces 
of gold, called Dariks ; then he changed his note and ſang anocher ſong : for when the Athenians 
were minded to deliver the man into the hands of Antipater, he withſtood them, and wirhal fer 
down under his hand- writing, that his mony was laid up ſafe in the Citadel; the fumme whereof he 
had declared already unto the people, whereas Harpalus had ſpecificd it to be ſeven hundred and fifty 
talents or ſom:what above, as ſaith Philocharus, But after this when Harpalus had broken priſon, 
wherein he ſhould have been kept , until ſome meſſenger and news came dircAly from Alexander, and 
wascſcaped and retired, as ſome ſay, to Candie, or as others, to Texurus in Laconia 3 Demoſthenes was 
call:d intoqueſtion for corruption, bribery, and taking his money 3 for that he neither declared the 
juſt quantity and ſumme of coin that thither was brought, nor the negligence of thoſe who 
had the cuſtody of it and him : thus I (ay was he brought to his *anſwer judicially by Hype- 
rides, Pytheus , Meneſechmus , Hymereus , and Patrocles, who followed the (ute ſo hard, that 
th:y cauſed him to be condemned in the High Court and chamber of Ariopagus : and thus 
condemnzd he went into exile, being not able to pay five fold ; forcharged he was to have taken thirty 


talents * 
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calcnts : others ſay that he would nor abide the ifſuz of jadgement, and therefore went ,volmear 
beforc the day of triall into baniſhment, Aﬀeer this time the Arhenians ſent PolyenGus in embaſſape 
to the communalty of the Arcadians, for to divert and withdraw them from the league and conſe= 
deracy to the Macedonians : but when PolyenQus could not perſwade them to revolt; Demoſthenes 
cams upon them and ſhewed himſelf ©o ſccond the motion, where he ſpake fo cffcQually , thathe 
prevailed with them : for which ſervice he was highly admired, and thereby wan ſuch favour ang 
reputation, that after a certain time » by vertue of a publick decree, he was called home again 
out of exile, and a galley was ſet out of purpoſe to bring him back to Athens: and the Athe- 
nians morcover ordained, that whereas he owed unto the State thirty talents , in which he 
was condemned , he ſhould cauſe an altar to be built unto Zupiter the Saviour, in the port py. 
reunt, and in ſo doing be held acquit and diſcharged, This decrec was propounded by Dem the 
Phzanian his couſen Germain. | 

By this means he returned to the politick mannaging of affairs as before. Now when as A4ni. 
pater was ftraightly b:ficged by the Grecks, and encloſed within the City £7912, whercupon the 
Athenians offered ſacrifices for the good and joyſull ridings thereof , he chanced to letfall a word in 
calking with Agefi/tratus, a familiar friend of his, and to fay that he was not of the ſame mind ang 
opinien with o:h:r, astouching the State : For I know full well (quoth hc) that the Grecks are $kil- 
full and able both to run a ſhort carricre, and good to make a 8kirmiſh for a ſpurt and away; but to 
hold along racc, and to continue the war unto the end, they ean never abide. Bur afterwards 
when Antipater had won Pharſalus, and threatned the Athenians to lay ficge unto their City, unleſs 
he would d:liver into his hands thoſe Orators who had inveighed againft him : Demoſthenes for fear 
of himſ{c]f, left the City of Athens, and fled firſt into the Iſle Zgina, for to put himſelf within 
the liberties and franchiſes of the temple or ſanKuary, called Aacium: but afterwards being affraid 
thac he ſhould be fetched out from thence by the cares, he paſſed over into Calauria : where having 
in e'ligence that the Athenians were reſolved aud had concluded to deliver thoſe Orators, and him- 
{c)f principally among the reft ; he reſted as a poor diſtrefſed ſuppliant within the temple of Neptune : 
and when there came unto him thither Archias the purſuvant, ſurnamed Phygadetheres, that isto 
fay, the huntcr of Fugitives who was a diſciple and ſe&ary of Anaximenes the Philoſopher , perſwas- 
ding him to ariſe, and that no doubt he ſhould be reckoned one of the friendsof Antipater ; he an- 
ſwered thus : When you play apart ina tragedy, you cannot make me belicve that you are theman 
whom you repreſent ; no more ſhall you perſwade me now to give car unto your counſel : and when 
the other laid hands on him and would have drawn him forth , violence, thoſe of the City would 
not ſuffer him; then ſaid Demoſthenes untothem : 1 fled not unto Calabria for my ſafety, and with 
any intention to fave my lite, but to convince the Macedonians of their impiety and violence, even 
againſt the gods; and with that he called for writing tables, and wrote this dyſtichon ; as faith 
-w=-"og the Magncſian, which the Athenians afterwards cauſed to be ſet as an Epigram over the 

awe : 
Had thy good keart Demoſthenes, 
met with as good an haud : 
The Greeks of Macedonian ſword, 
ſhould never have had command, 

This image of his ſtandcth necrunto the purpriſe or cloiſter, wherein is creftcd the altar of the twelve 
gods, and made it was by th: hands of Po/yeuZus: but as ſome ſay , this was found written withal : 
Demoſthenes to Antipater greeting, Philocharus ſaith, that he dicd of poyſon which he drank: but 
Saty1us the hiſtoriographer reporteth, that the pen was poiſoned wherewith he began to write his Epi- 
{tle, and chancing to put it into hismouth, ſo ſoon as cver he taſted thereof, died : Eratoſthenes wri- 


cth ochzrwiſc, namely that he ſtanding in fear a long time of the Macedonians, was provided of 


poiſon, which he carried within a litcle ring or bracelet that he wore about the wriſt of his arm : and 
thcre be again who ſay, that be killed himſelf by holding his wind ſo long, that he was overcome and 
ſtifled withal ; aft of all, others write that he carricd a ſtrong poiſon within the collet of his ligne!» 
whi.h he taſtcd, and dicd thereof, ***two and twenty. : | 

_ When King Philip was dead, he came abroad wearing a fair and rich new. robe, although buta 
while before he had buricd his own daughter, ſoglad was he of the death of that Macedonian King 
He aid:d thc T a:banes alſo when they warred with Alexander, and all other Grecks be encouraged as 
muc'1 as poſſibly he could at all times; and therefore Alexander after he had deftroyed the City of The- 
bes, demanded of the Athenians for to have him, menacing them if they would not deliver him in- 
co his hands, And when the ſaid King warred upon the Perſians, and required of the Athenians 
cheir ſhipping, Demoſthenes oppoſed himſelf and denicd it: For who is able to ſay (quoth he) 
that he will not uſe the ſame ſhippes even againſt our ſelves that ſend them. He ett behind 
him two ſonnes by one wife, the daughter of one Heliodorus a principall Citizen- One daugh- 
er he had, who died before ſhe was married, being but yet a young child. A fifter alſo he 
had, who being marricd unto Lackes the Leuconian his nephew or fiſters ſonne, bare Demecha- 
res, a valiant man in WwaTrre, and beſides, for policy and eloquence inferiour to None in his ea 
There is animape of his co be (cen at this day, farding within the common hall of the City, calle 
Prytaneumy on ihe right hand as men do enter in and gotoward the altar. The firſt man he was who 


n:aJc an oration to the pcople with a ſword by hisfide girded over hisrc be : for in chat or y 
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(aid, thac hz d livered a ſpe:ch unt2 the Citizens, when A4ntipater came to demand their Ocators : 
bat afcerwards, the A:henians both ordained allowance of dict in the Prytaneum for the kinred of 
Demoſthenes, and alſo ſet up a ſtatue for himſelf when he was dead, in the Marker place, chat very 
year when Gorgias was Provoſt, at the ſute of Demochares his nephew or filters ſon, who required 
theſe honours for his Uncle : yea, and afterwards, Laches the fonne of Demochares a Leuconian, made _* 
ſate for the lik» honours for himſelf, the year that Pitharatuswas Provoft, which was ten years after; 
namely ; his ſtatue for to ſtand in the market place, allowance of dict in the palace Prytanenm,as well 
for himſelf as for the eldeſt alwayes of his houſe and linag: in every deſcent, with a priviledge of the 
higheſt room or uppermoſt place at all ſolemn fights and gamers And theſe decrecs as touching them 
both, are regiſtred, and to be ſeen engrofſed upon record. As for the image of Demochares , whercof 
we have already ſpoken, it was tranſported into the Palace or Hall of the City named Prytanenm. 
There be extant orations which be his indeed, to the number of threeſcore and five. Some ſay; 
that hc lived a difſolute and riotous life, and that he would not ftick to goin womans appare), to 
banquet , tO be one ordinarily in all masks avd mommeries ; whereupon he was ſurnamed Batelus : 
though others there are, who ſay that this was the name of his nourſe, and that thereupon he was 
ſo tearmed by way of flouting ſpeech or nick-name» Diogenes the dogged Cynick,ſpicd him one day 
ina Tavern 3 whercat Demoſthenes was abaſhed, and retired more inward into the houſe : Nay (quoth 
Diogenes to him) the more you draw or fhrink backward, the further ftill you go into the Tavern, 
The ſame D:ogenes iaid ro him upon a time, when he was diſpoſed to ſcoff: That in words he was 
a Scythian, that is to ſay, arough Tartarian and a brave Warrior but in war, a fine and delicaic 
burgels of Arherzs. He took gold of Ephialresalſo, being one of the Orators who went in embaflage 
to the King of Perſia, and brouphr with him a great ſur of money ſecretly to diftribute among the 
Orators of Athens, to this end, that they might ſtir coals, and blow the fire, tokindle war againſt 
Philip 5 and it is faid, that h: for his parthadat one clap of the King, three thouſand daricks. He 
cauſed one Anaxilus of the City of Orea, to be apprehended, who had otherwiſe be n his familiar 
friend; and bcing caſt into priſon, put him to be examined by torture, as a ſpie; and alb:it he con- 
fefſcd nought, yet he ſucd out a writ or decrce that he ſhould be commicted into the hands of the 
elevencxecutioners of juſtice, Oae day when he meant tomake a ſpeech in the full aſſembly of the 
people, they were not willing to hear him : Why (quoth he unto them ) it is but a ſhors tale that 1 
purpoſe to tel] unto you + which when they heard, they gave him audicnce willingly : and then be= 
gan he inthis manner : There was not long ſince (quoth he) a young man who hired an Aſs inthe 
time of Summer, from this City to M:gara : now when it was noon time of the day, and the Sun 
exceeding hot, both the one and the other, as well the owner of the aſs as he who hired him, would 
needs have the benzfit of the afſcs ſhade, and Rand under ir, but they hindred and impeached one ano- 
ther; for the owner faid that he had let to hirc, his Aſs, butnot the ſhadow of him : the other again 
who hired him, pleaded that the Aſs, ſhadow and all was in his power. Having thus b:gun his tale, 
he came down and went his way : the people then called him back, and prayed him to tell the tale 
out,and make an cnd thereof : Why my maſters (quoth he) how is it, that you are ſo defirous that | 
ſhould tel you a tale of rhe ſhadow of an Aſs, and wil not give methe hearing when I am to ſpeak unto 
you of your affaires of great importance ? Polus the famous aQor and ſtage-player made his boaſt 
upon a time, that in two daies wherein he playcd his part, he had gotten a whole talent of filver : 
And1 (quoth he ) have gained five in one day, for holding my peace and keeping filence. His voic: 
upon A itlme , when he madea ſpeech unto the people, failed him : whereupon his audience being 
not well pleaſed , and himſclf fomewhat troubled he faid aloud unto them: You are to judge 
players by their pleaſant and tirong voic:; but Ocators by their good and grave ſentences. Epicles 
ſecmed to upbraid and reproch bim, for that he was alwayes muſing and premeditating : I would be 
aſhamed (quoch he unto him) if being to ſpeak before ſo great an aſſembly of people, I ſhould come 
unprovided, Ir is written of him, that he-never put out his lamp, tha is to ſay, that he never ceaſ- 
ed ſtadying how to file and poliſh (as it were) his orations, untill he was fifty years old, He ſaid of 
himſelf, thathe drank nothing but fair water. Lyſias the Oratpr had knowledge of him : and Iſo- 4 
crates ſaw him to manage the affairs of State, until the battel of Cheronea, yea, and ſome alſo of the mow &- 


a . h eerh this 
vocraticall Orators. The moſt part of his orations he pronounced * ex tempore and of a ſudden, as Ch 


. ro that 
having a rcady and pregnant wit, and one who naturally was fitted to ſpeak. The firſt that ever propo- which 


ſcdandpur upa bill unco the people, that he ſhould bz crowned with a coronet of gold, was Ariftonj- went a lit- 


cus the Anagyraſian the fon of Nicophanes ; and Diondus did ſecondthe motion withan oath, —_—_ 
| this 15 foi- 

| fied in by 

HyYPpxRIBEs. IX ſome orher 


Pri the ſon of Glaucippus , who was the ſon of Dionyſeus of the burrough Cohttea , had a 
ſon who bare the name of his father Glaucippus, an Orator who compoſed certain orati- 
ons:and he begat another Orator, named Alphinus.He wasat one time the ſcholar of Plato the Philo- 
lopher, of Lycurgus and of Tſocrates. He dealt in the Statc at what time as Alexander the Great in- 
tended the affyires of Greece, and he crofſed him as touching thoſe captains which he demanded of 


Gallics which he required to have, He adviſed the people nor to 
ſouldicrs which were entertained at Texars , who had'for their captain, 


_ Chares, 


the Athenians, as alſo about the 


eas and diſcharge thoſe 
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Chares, and whoſe friend particularly he was. He pleaded ordinarily at the firſt as an advocate tor 
hisfee; and was ſuſpefted to have received to have received part of that money with Epbialte; 
brought out of Perſia, Choſen he was the Captain of one great Galley, at what time as King Pk;; 
went © lay ſicge unto the City Bizantium : and ſent he was to aid tho Brzantizess The very ſam 
year he took the charge of defrayingthe cxpenſes of the folemn dances z whereas the reſt of the Co. 
tains were exempt from all publick offices for that year. He paſſed a decree , that certain honours 
ſhould be done unto Demoſthenes 3 and when the ſaid decrees was by Diendas repealed, as mage 
apainſt the laws, and himſelf thereupon accuſed, yet found he was unguilty, and thereupon acquit, 
Friend he was to Demoſthenes, Lyicles and Lycurgus 3 howbeit, in this amity he continued not ures 
the end: for after that Lyſecles and Lycurgns were dead, when Demoſthenes was once called in queſtion 
for taking money of Harpalns, he alone (for that his hands onely were free of bribery) was noni. 
nated and picked out faom the reſt, to frame an accuſation againſt him, becauſe they were al] thought 
culpable in the ſame fault, and fo he judicially accuſed him: but himſelf was charged by Ariftogitcn 
for publiſhing af contrary to the Laws, after the battel at Cheronea , namely 3 That all the jnhabj« 
tants and dwellers in Athens, ſhould be Burgefſes of the City 3 that all ſlaves ſhould manumized and 
made free 3 that all ſacred and: holy reliques 3 that women and children ſhould be beſtowed with. 
in the Port or Havan Pireeum : howbeit, abſolved he was, and went clecr away. And when ſome 
there were who found fault with him , and marvelled how hc ſhould be ſo negligent and over- 
ſcen, asnot to know ſo many laws which were dir:AMly oppoſite to the ſaid decrecs; he made this 
anſwer : If (quoth he) the arms of the Macedonians and the battc] of Cherozea, had not depreled 
and dimmed my fight, I had never written nor propoſed ſuch an editt. But certain it is, that after 
this, Ph;lip b:ing affrightcd , gave the Athenians leave to take up the bodics of their dead thar 
lay in - ficld, which before he had denicd unto the heralds that came ot purpoſe unto him ouc 
of Lebadia. | 
i Afterwards, upon the defaiture at Crayon, when he was demanded by 4ntipater, and the prople 
' reſolved to deliver him into his hands , he forſook the City, and fled into the 1ile of Zgina, with 
other perſons who likewiſe were condemnedzwhere meeting with Demoſthenes,he defidered him to hold 
him excuicd, for that hc had by conſtraint accuſed him. And when he minded to depart from thence, 
ſiurpciz:d he was by one Archias furnamed Phygadotheres, a man born in the City of Thuriz, and who 
at the firft was a profeſſed ſtage-player, but thien imployed in the ſervice and aid of Aztipeter : fo he 
was apprehend:d perforce within the Temple of Neptune; notwithſtanding he held the image ef the 
faid god in hisarmes; and from thence brought to Corinth before Antipater 3 where being ſet upon 
the rack , and put to torture , he bit his tongue off with his own tecth, becauſe he would nog diſco- 
ver the fecrets of rhe City, and ſo ended his dayes the ninth day of the month Of&ober: howbcir, 
Hermippus ſaith, that as he went into Macedonie, he had his tongue cut out of his head, and his dead 
corps was caſt forth unto the beaſts of the field without ſepulture : yet one Alphizus his-coulinger- 
main, or as ſome ſay, the coufin of Glaucippus his ſon obtained licence (by the means of Philopithes 
a certain Phyfirian) to take up his body, who burnt the ſame in a funeral fire ; the aſhes and bones 
whereof, he carried to Athens afterwards, among his kinsfolk and friends, contrary to the orders and 
d:crees fet down, both by che Macedonians and the Athenians : for by vcrtue thereof they were not 
only baniſh:d bur interdi&ed, fo as they might not be interred within their own Country» Others 
fay, that he was carried unto the City Cleoze with others, where he dicd ; and that his tongue was 
cut, and afterwards, himſclf murdred in manner aforeſaid. Howbeit, his kinſmen and fricndsgather- 
ed up his boncs when his corps was burnt, and buricd them amonſt his parents and progenitors before 
che gates called Hippades, according as Hellodorus hath recorded in the third book of hismonu- 
ents. But his fepulchre at this day is quite demoliſhed , and no token remaineth thereof to 
fecn, 

He had a fingular name above all other Orators, for ſpeaking before the people; inſomuch, as 
ſome have ranged him cycn above Demoſthenes. There go in his name, threeſcore and ſeventeen 
oratjons3 of which, two and fiſty arc truly attributed unto him, and no more. Given he was ©x- 
ceeding much to the love of women, which was the cauſe that his drove his two ſon out of his houſe, 
and brought in thither Myrrbina the moſt ſumptuous and coſtly courtiſan in thoſe dayes: and yet in 
Pyreeum he kept Ariſtagora, and at Elenſin (where his lands and poſſeſſions lay) he had another at 
command, namely, Philte a Thebane born , who coft him ewenty pounds weight of filver. His or- 
dinary walk was cvcry day thorow the fiſh market. And when the famous Courteſan Phryze(whom he 
loved alſo) was called into queſtion for Atheiſm and impicty,inquiſition was made after bim likewiſe; 
and ſo he was troubled with her and for her ſake, as it ſhould ſeem : for, ſo much he declareth him- 
kin;{cif inthe beginning of his oration : now when ſhe was at the very point to be codemnned » he 
b-ovghe the woman forth in open Court before the judges, rent her clothcs,and ſhewed unto them her 
hare beck ; which the judges ſeeing to be ſo white and fair, in regard of her bcauty yery 2bſolved and 

1:11:0 Ners | 

E: had very cloſely and ſecretly framed certain accuſatory declarations 2gainſt Demoſthenes, yct 
\',, «« chey came to light in this manner: for when Hyperides lay ſick,ic fortuned that Demoſihenes came 
one day to his houſe for to viſit him, where he found a book drawen full of articles againft him ; 
whercat when he was much offended, and took it in great indignation, Hyperides made him this 
anſwer ; $0 long as you arc wy friend, this ſhall never hurt you 3 bur if you beccme mine _ 
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(his ſhall be a curb ro ceſtrain you trom enterprizing any thing prejudicial unto me, Hz pur upa bill 7 
anto the people, that certain honours ſhould be done unto Folas , who gave unto Alexander the cup 
ofpoyſon. Hc fidcd with Demoſthenes, and joined in the raiſing ofthe Lamiack war, and made an 
admirable oration at the funcrals of thoſe who loſt their lives therein, When King Philip was cady 
to embark and paſs over into the If]: Eubeagwhereupon the Athenians were in great fear and perples'tys 
he gathcred together in a ſmall cimea Fleet of fourty ſail,by voluntary contribution, and was the tirit 
man who for himſclf and his ſon rigged and ſer forth two gallics of war. When there was a contro« 
verfiz in Law b=tween the Athenzaus and Deliaxs to be decided] unto whether of them appertained 
by right the ſuperintendance of the Temple at Delos, and that Z®ſchynrs was choſen to pl:ad the 
cauſe, the counſel of eAreopagys eleAtcd Hyperidesz and his oration as touching this matter is at this 
day cxrant, entituled The Del:aque eration. Moreover, he went in cmbaſfſage to Rhodes, where there 
accived other Embaſſadors in the behalf of Antipater, whom they highly praiſed, as a good, milde, 
and gracious Prince : Truc itis (quoth Hyperides unto them again) I know well that he is good and 
gracious, but we hayc no necd of him to be our Lord and Maſter how good and gracious ſoever he 
br, Ic is ſaid, that in his orations he fhewed noaRtion'nor geſtare at all : his manner was oncly to 
ſet down the caſc and lay open the matter plainly and ſimply, without troubling the judges any other= 
wiſe than with a naked narration. Sent he was likewiſe unto the Eljans for to defend the cauſe of Ca- 
lippusy one of the champions at the ſacred games, unto whom this imputation was laid, that by cor- 
ruption he had carricd away the prize, and indirc&ly obtained the viRory. He opp>oſed himſelf alſo 
apainſtthe gitt which was ordaincd in the honour of Phocion, at the inſtant ſute of Aq:dias of Anagyr- 
ra, the ſon of Midias, the year wherein Xenins was Provoſt, the 27, day of the moneth of May ; and 
in this cauſe he was caſt and had the overthrow. 


DiNaRcnus XK, 


Inarchus the fon of Socrates or Softratus, born as ſome think in the Conntry of Attice, or as 
[Daher would have him, in Corixth, came ro Athens very young, at what time as King Alexander 
| theGreat , paſſed with his Army into Aſia 3 where he dwelt, and frequented the 1:CQure of Theophrs« 
us, who ſucceeded Ariſtotle inthe Peripaterick ſchool : he converſed alſo with Demetrius the Fhale- | 
rian, and took his time eſpecially to cnecr into the the adminiſtrafion off State affaire, after the death 'l 
of Antipater, whcnthe great Orators and States-men were ſome dead and made away, others baniſh- | | 
edand driven out of the City : and being beſides friended and countenanced by Caſiunder, be grew || 
in ſhort time co be cx:ceding rich, exatting: and taking mony for his orations, of thofe at whoſe rc- 
queſthe compoſed them. He banded againſt the moſt renowned Orators in his time 5 not by putting | | 
himſelf forth co come in open place to ſpeak before the people (for nogift nor gracche had there« f 
in) but by pcnning orations for thoſe who made head againſt them. And namely when Horpalus | 
had broken Deion and was fled, he - compoſed divers accuſatory declarations againſt all fach as | 
were ſuſpefted to have taken money of him, and thoſe he delivercd into the hands of their accuſers | | 
tob: pronounced accordingly. Long time after , being accuſed himſelf. to have communicated, | 
conferred, and practiſed with Antipater and Caſſander, about the time that the haven Mnnichia was | 
ſurpriſed by Autigonus and Demetrins, who placed there a garriſon in that year when Anaxicrates was | 
Provoſt of the City, he ſold moſt part of his goods, and made mony , and when he had done, fled | 
out of the way to Chalcis, where he lived as it were in exile the ſpace will neer of 15. years g during 
which time, he gathered great riches, and became very wealthy, and ſo returned again to Arhens, by 
the means of Theophraſtus, who procured both him and other baniſhed- perſyns to be recalled and re- 
ſtored : he abode then in the houſe of one Proxenus his familiar friend ; where being now very aged, | 
and beſides weak- ſighted, he loft his gold that he had gotten together 3 and when Proxenus his hot 
would have given information thereof, and ſeemed to make Inquiſition, Divarchus called him into 
queſtion judicially for it; and this was the firſt time that ever he was known to fpcak & plead perſo+ 
nally at the bar. . This oration of his is now extant, andthereare befides in mens hands threcſcore 
and four more acknowledged all co.be his, and yct ſome of theſe are to be excepted, as namely, thac 
againſt Arijtogiton. Hedid imitate Hyperides , or as ſome think Demoſthenes in regard of that pathe+ 
tical ſpirit in moving affe&tions, and the cmphatical force with appeareth in his ſtile. Certainly in his 
hgurcs and cxornations he followeth him very evidently. 
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© Deoarees oropoſed unto the people of Athens, | 


hens the ſon of Laches, of the burough Leucon, demandcthfor Demoſthexss the ſonne of 
Lemoſthenes of the burough of of Peznic, a ftatuc of braſs to be ſctup in themirket place or 
common Hull 'of Athens.z alfo allowance of diet in th: place Prytancum, anJ th: ficlt place 
or ſcar in all ' honourable afſemblics for himſelf, anche eldeſt of his Ho iſe Js every 
elce 
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deſcent for ever ; for that he the ſaid Demofthenes hath alwaics been a benciaQtor to the City, ard i- 
ven counſel unto the people of Athens, in many of their honourable affairs to their behoot ; for thee 
he hath at all times expoſed his goods to the ſervice of the common: weal, and namely, of his liberal 
and bountiful minde contributed cight talents of filyer, and maintained one galley of war, atwhat 
time the people freed and deliveredthe iſle Eubea'; and another, when c+ptain Gepbiſodo xs (et our his 
voyage into Helleſpont 3 as alſo a third when Chares and Phocion were ſent as captains to Byzantin 
by the people. Item, for that with his own money he ragſomedand redeemed many Citizens taken 
priſoners and captives in Pydne, Methone and Olynthus by King Phillip. Item, tor that he defraied at 
his own proper coft and charger, the publick playes and daunces when the. tribe of the P andivinide; 
failed to furniſh the officers and wardens appointed thereto. Ttem,for that he armed many poor Citi. 
zens who had not wherewith to ſet themſelves forth tothe wars. Item, for that being choſen by the 
people one of the Acdiles or Commiſfaries, for repairing the City walls, he laid out of his own curſe 
to the value of three talents of filver, over and befides then thouſand drachms which of his own mo- 
ny he employed, in caſting of two trenches about Pyreewm. Item, that after the diſafterous battel of 
Cheronea, hc gave outof his own ſtock one talent 3 and another to buy corn with all in time of a 
dearth and preat famine. Ttem, forthat by his cff:Qual remonſtrancee, fair perſwaſions, holeſome 
counſels, and good demerits, he had induced the Thebanes , Enbzans, Corinthians, Megarians, Achi- 
ans, Locrians, Bizantines, and Maſſenians, to enter into a league as well offenfive as defenfive with the 
people of Athens, Item, for that he levied a power of ten thouſand footmen well armed, and a 
thouſand horſemen, overand above the contribution of monics, by the people and their allicz. rem, 
for that being embaſſador, ke had perſwaded the affociates and confederates of Athens, to make a 
contribution of money to the ſum of five hundred talents and above, wward the wars. Ttem, for 
that he cmpeachcd the Peloponneyſiens for aiding King Alexander againft the Thebanes ; for which ſer- 
vice he parted with hisown filver, and went perſonally in embaſſage. As alſo in regard of many 
other good defertr, and worthy exploits by him atchieved : in conſideration likewiſe of much wiſe 
counſel and advice, which he hath given unto the people, and ot his politick government and man. 
naging of State affairs, wherein he hath carried himſelt as well, yea and much better than any in his 
time : for the perſervation of the liberty and maintenance of che authority of the people. Over and 


.bclides, in that he was baniſhed out of his countrey by certain ſeditious ufurpert;, who for the time 


ſuppreſſed the authority of the people : and finally loft his life in Celauria, in the quarrel of the ſaid 
people, and for the love and'good will-that he alwaies barc aff:Qionately unto the commonalty of 
Athens, there being ſent of purpoſe from Antipater certain ſouldiers to apprehend him. Notwith- 
ſtanding, which preſent danger wherein he ſtood, being now in the hands of his enemies, yet perfifted 
he firm and faſt in his hearty affe&ion alwaics unto the people ; inſomuch as he never did any derd, 
nor let fall any word prejudiciall t6 his Country, or unbeſceming the honour of the people, as necr as 
he was unto his death. S»bſcribed, that very yesr when Pytharatus was Provoſt. 

Laches the fon of Demochares, of the borough Leucon, demandeth in free gift of the Scyate and peo- 
ple of Athens, for Demochares the ſonrof Laches, of the tribe or borough Leucon, one ſtatue of braſs 
ro be ercCtcd in the market place : alſo his table and diet in the palace or City Hall Prytaneum for 
himſclf, and for him that-ſhall bethe cldeſt of his houſe in every deſcent for cver 3 as alſo the privi- 
ledge of preſidence or firſt ſeat at all folemn fights and publick plaies : for that he hath alwaics been a 
benefaQor and good counſehler unto 'the people of Athens, as having deſerved well of the commons 
weale in theſe particulars z (as well in thoſe things which he hath penned, propoſed and negotia» 
ted in his embaſſage, as in the adminiſtration of common-weal , in that he hath cauſed the walls of 
the City to be built, made proviſion of barneſs and armor , as well offenſive as defenfive 3 of fa- 
bricks and engines of battery, and of artillery with ſhot to be diſcharged out of them; in that he 
hath well fortified the City during the wars with the Bocotians which continued for the ſpace of four 
years: for which good fervice done, baniſhed he was and chaſed ont of the City by the tyrants, who 
oppreſſed the liberty and authority of the people: and in that being reſtored again and called honie 
by an honourable decree of the ſaid people, when Diecles was Provoſt, he was the firſt man who re- 
ſtrained the adminiſtration and management of thoſe who made ſparc of their own goods, and ſent 
embaſlages unto Lyſtmachws: in that alſo he levied for the pood of the common: wealth at one tim- 
thirty talents, and at another a hundred talents of filver; in that he moved the people by abill pre- 
ferred unto them, for to ſend an embaſſage to King Prolemens in £gypt 3 by rcans whereof they that 
went that voyage, brought back with them fifty talents of filver for the people. Item, in that 
ing ſent embaſlador to. Axtipater, he reccived thereby twenty talents of filver, which he brou ht unto 
the peeple into the City of Eleyſin, where he praQtiſcd and perſwaded with them to receive the ſame- 
Ttews, in that he Tufkrc9bariſhments becauſe he was a protector and defender of the popular State, 


- never ſiding nor taking part with any faRtion of the uſurpers z nor bearing Office or Magiftracy in 


Common-weal, after that thefſaid opular Sim e was put down-and aboliſhed. Ttew, in that he only 
in his time, of all thoſe who meddkd in the affairs oh State, never ſtudied nor intended alteration» 
and to reduce his Countrey unto any anether kind of Government, but popular. Tem in that by 
his politick counſel and adminiftration he hath put in ſaſety and ſccurity all judgements paſſed g all 
Laws cnafted, all decrees concluded; yea and the goods and ſubftance of all the Athenians * finally » 
in chat he hath gohe about ard aitempted nothing prejudicial unto the popular Government, cither 
in word or dced, y bole 
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—Tycpbron the ſon of Lycurgus, of the Burrough or Commonalty of Butz, hath preſented this re« 


aeſt : That he mg_ be allowed his diet in the Palace Prytaneum, according to thefree Sift granted 
before time to his ather Lycurgus by the people, in that ycar whercin Anaxicrates was Provott of the 
City and the tribe Aztiochis Prefident ot Prysaneum : which Stratecles the ſon of Euthydemitis, of the 
Burrough Diome!a, propoſed it in this form : Foraſmuch as Lycurgys, thi: fon of Lycophrcx of Buta, 
hath received of his Anceſtors (as it were) from hand to hand a certain hereditary love and aff:Qion 
tothe people of Avbexs, and his Progenitors likewiſe, Diomedes and Lycurgus, both during thcic lives 
wereeſteemed and highly honored by che people; and after their death, had this honor done unto 
chem in teſtimony of their virtue and valor, as to be enterrcd ac the pudlike charges of the City, in 
that conſpicuqus ſtreet called Ceramicum : conſidering alſo that Lycurgus himſelf (whiles he managed 
the affairs of the State) enaftcd-many good and wholcſome Laws for his Countrey, and being Trca- 
- (arer=General of all the Cities Revenucs, by the ſpace of fifteen years, during that time, had the re- 
ceit and laying outof the Pablick moneys, to the ſum of eighteen thouſand and nine hundred talents ; 
and for that many private mens ſtocks were put into his hands upon truſt, for the confidence they had 
in him, in regard of his fidelity 3 in regard alfo, that he hath disburſcd and Iaycd torth of his own 
moneysat ſundry times, and upon divers occaſions, for the benefit of the Ciry and Commonialty, as 
much as amountcth in all, to {ix hundred and fifty talents : for that likewiſe in all his imploymert:, 
haying been ever found moſt truſty, juſt and loyal, and.to carry himſelf as an honeſt man and good 
Citizen, he hath been many times crowned by the City : morcover, In this reſpec, that having been 
choſen by the people the Receiver of Finances, he gathered together a great maſs of money, and 
brought the ſame Into the common cheſt within the Citadel, and befides, provided ornaments for the 

oddeſs Minerva, to wit, images of vidtory all of beatcn gold, veſlcls to carry in procefſion both of 
gold and {ilver, beſides other jewels of fine gold for the ſervice and worſhip of the faid goddeſs, and 
namely, to the number of one hundred Canephore 3 that is to ſay, Virgins carrying paniers or baskets 
with ſacred Re: Iiques upon their heads. Item, for that being cleAted Commiſfary for the Munitions 
and Proviſions neceflary for the wars, he brought into the Ciradel a great number of Armours and 
Weapons, and among the reſt, fifty thouſand ſhot; rigged and ſet afloat four hundred Galleys, ſome 
new built, others repaired and trimmed : over and beſ1des, for that finding certain of the City works 
unperfeCt, to wit, the Arcenal, the Armory and the Theatre of Bacchus, he cauſed them to be made 
up, and withal, finiſhed both the Cirque or running place Panathenaicum, and alſo the cmpalcd 
Park for publike exerciſe, and built the Lycium likewiſg,and adorned the City with many faic build- 
ings and publike edifices : whercas alſo, King Alexander the great, having already ſubducd all Af;a, 
and intending generally ro be Commander over all Greece, demanded to have Lycurgus delivered up 
into his hands, for that he onely ftood in his way, and croſſed his defigns, the people would not de- 
liver him for any fear they had of Alexander : and for that being oft times called judicially to his an« 
ſer, and to render an account of his Government and Adminiſtration in a free Ciry, and govern- 
ed by a popular Statc, he was always found innoccnt and unreprovcable, not tainted with any bribery, 
nor ſpotted with corruption and taking gifts for to pervert juſtice all his life time, To the end there- 
fore, that all men might know that they who are well affeQed to the maintenance of liberty and po- 
pular Government be highly accounted of by the people whiles they live, and that after their death 
_ theCity is willing to render unto them immortal thanks; in a good and happy hour, Ict it be ordain- 
ed by the pcople, that Lycurgus the ſon of Lycaphron of Butay be honorcd tor his vertue and rightc- 
ouſneſs3 and that the people erc& his Ratue all of brafs in the Market-fteed, unleſs ic be in ſome 
place where the trade expreſly forbiddeth it ro ftand. Ttem, that there be allowance of diet in the 
Pritaneum, to the <1deft of his houſe in every deſcent for ever. Alſo, that the Decrees by him pro- 
poſed, ſhall be ratificd and engrofſed by the publick Notary of the City, yea, and engraven in pillars 
offtoncy and ſet up in the Citadel neer unto the offerings conſecrated unto the goddeſs Minerva : and 
for the engraving of the (aid pillars, the treaſury of the City ſhall defray fifty drachmes of falver out 
of thoſe moneys which are allowed for the City decrecs. 
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Of three ſorts of Government, «Monarchy, Democraty 
and Oligarchy, 


company, a matter which yeſterday 1 diſcourſcd of before you ; me thought that 1 heard 
politick vertuc in a truc vifion indeed (and not in the vain 1llufion of a dream) thus to fay 
utno me : 
The Golden baſe aud groundthat now belongs 
Unto our work, is layed with ſacred ſongs. 
| have already laycd the foundation of a Diſcourſe, perſwading and exhorting to the ma- 
nagement of State affairs, if now we can proceed to build upon ir the Doftrine fit tor ſuch 
an cxhortation , which is a due debt unto Atticus: for mect it is and requiſite , that after a 
man hath received an admonition inciting him to deal - Politick matter of common: weal , 
cc thero 


S Ideviſed wich my ſelf, and purpoſed to put queſtion to for to be decided by this judicious 


A 
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there ſhould conſequently be given unto him and ſounded 1n his cars the precepts of olicy ; the wk 
he obſerving and ; rar may (as much as leth in man to per form) be vroticable to « _—_ 
weal ; and withal, inthe mean time manage his own private buſineſs, both in fatery, and alſo with 
ſach honor as is juft and meet for him. | ha | 

Firſt and formoſt therefore, we are to conſider and diſcourſe of one point ;iwhich ag jr is - Very ma- 
terial preccdent unto all that ſhall be ſaid, fo ic dependeth, and is neceffarily to be inferred of that 
which hath been delivered already 5 namely, what maner of policy and government is beſt for as 
there be many ſort of lives in particular men; fo there arc of people in gener] : and the life of 2 
p:ople or commonalty, is the olitick State and Government thereof. Neceffary ir is therefore that 
we declare which is fimply the beſt ; that aman of State may chuſe it from among the ret ; ova | 
leaſtwiſe, if thatbe impoſlible, take that which moſt reſembleth the beſt, Now rhere js one hignifica- 
tion of this word Politia, that isto fay, Policy, which is as much as Burgeolic, that is to fay, the in- 
dowment and cnjoying of the right and privilcdges of a City : as for example, whien we ſay that the 
Megarians (by a publike Ordinance of their City) gave unto Alexander thc great, their Politia, thar 
is to ſay, their Burgeofic : and when he ſeemed to Jaugh ar this offer and grant of theirs, they made 
bim anſwer again, That _ had never decreed this honor to any, but firſt to Hercples, and now tg 
himſelf: which ſpecch of theirs he ſo admired, that he accepted of their gift, reputing it honorable 
becauſe it was ſo rare. Alſogthe life of a Polirick perſon, who adminiftreth State-affairs, is called Po. 
licy; according to which fcnſc and acceptation ot the word, we commend the Policy of Pericles and 
Bias, that is to ſay, their mancr of Government z but contrariwiſe, we diſcommend vhat of Hyper « 
holus and Cleon. Moreover, others there be, who call fome one worthy a&or memorable deed (ending to 
the good of the common- weal, by thename of Policy : as for example, the contribution of money 
the final ending and diffolution of war, and the publiſhing or declaration of fome notable darker + 
in which ſignification we uſe commonly to ſay, Such a man hath this day bcen the author of a good 
Policy, if haply be have done and cffc&ted ſome worthy things, importing the weal-publick, Over 
and above all theſe ſignifications before ſpecified, there is another 5 namely, the order and ſtate of a 
City and Commonwealth , by which arc [managed and adminiftred all the zffiirs thereof: and 
according to this ſenſe we ſay, there he three ſorts of Policics, -Monarchy ; that is to ſay, Royalty, 
that isto ſay, Scignoryz and Dcmocraty, that is to ſay, Popular Authority : of which three Heredo- 
tas maketh mention in the third book 'of his Hiſtory, comparing them together ; and ir ſcemeth that 
theſe be the moſt general, for all athers be (as it were) the depravations and corruptions of theſe, ac= 
cording to want or exceſs, like as it falleth out in accords and conſonances of mutick, when the firſt 
and principal ſtrings or notcs are ſtretched over high, or Ict down to low : and ſo he divided thele 
three Governments among thoſe Nations which had the largeſt Empire,and greateſt Dominion: for il e 
Perſians held the Monarchy and abſolute Royalty, for that their King had plenary power inall things, 
not ſ{ubjc& tobe called unto account by any perſon whatſocyer. The Spartians or Lacedemonians, 
maintained a grave and ſevere counſel, conſiſting of ſome few, and thoſe the beſt and principal per- 
ſonages of th: City, who managed and diſpatched all affairs. The Athenians embraced a popular 
Government, living under their own laws, free, and without all mixture whatſocver. Now of theſe 
States and Governments, when they be faulty and out of order, the tranſgreſſions, exorbications and 
exceſſes, be call:d Tyrannics, pordly oppreflions of the mighticr, and unbridled rule, or licentious 
miſ. rule rather of the multitude : to wit, when the Prince in his.abſolure Royalty raketh upon him 
inſol:nt pride,to commit wrong and outrage unto whom he lift: when ſome few Senators, or Rulers,in 
thcir Scignory enter into an arrogant and preſumptuous Lordlineſs, whereby they contemn and oppreſs 
all others : alſo when the multitude in their popular ifonomy, run into Anarchy, unrulineſs, diſobe- 
dicnce, tcarms of equality, and unmeaſurable liberty : and in one word, when all theſe ſorts of Go- 
vernment fall to raſh and witleſs folly : like as therefore a skilful and harmonical Muſician can make 
uſe of all kinde of inſtruments, framing and accommodating himſelf by art and cunning unto every 
one, ſtriking cach one according as he knoweth the quality and nature thereof, to give the ſweetclt 
and moſt plcaſant ſound ; howbcit, if he follow the counſel of Plate, will paſs by the Fiddels, Re- 
becks, Dulcimers, the many ftcinged Pfalteries or Virginals, the Vials likewiſe and the triangled 
Harps, prefercing before all others the Lute and Cichcron or Bandora : cven fo good Politician, 
will handle with dexterity the Laconick Scignory, and manage well cnough Lycarges his Oligarchy, 
applying and fitting his companions in Government, who have cqual authority unco himſclh, gently 
drawing and reducing them by little and little unto the bent of his bow ; ſemblably, he will carry 
himſclf with wiſdom and diſcretion in the popular State, as if he had to deal with an inſtrument of 
many ſounds, and as many ſtrings, Ictting down and remitting ſome matters, ſetting up and extcnd- 
ing other things inthe Goverment, as he ſecth his time, giving eaſe and liberty, and again, Carry- 
ing a hard hand and a rigorous, as one who knoweth when to rcfift and withſtand ſtoutly any pro- 
ceedings: But if he were put ro his choice, among theſe muſical inftruments, as it were, of a politick 
Government 3 certes, if he be ruled by Plato, he would never chufe any "A chat Regal and 
Princely Monarchia, which ny able to maintain that direCt, abſolute and* lofty note (indeed) 
of vertue, and not ſiiffcr it either by force of neceſſiry,or upon affcRionate favor and grace, to frame it 
ſelf to gain and profit ; for other Governments after a ſort as they be ruled by a Politician, ſo they rule 
him, and as he leadcth them, fo they carry bim, for that he hath no aſſured power over thoſe, from 
whom hc hath his authority, but oftentimes he is enforced to cxclaim and reſound theſe verſes of 
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Compariſons between Ariſtophanes and Menander: 7 


Eſchytns the Poct, which Demetrius Poliorcetes was wont to alledge unto F ortunc, after that he had 
Joſt his Kingdom : 


Thou mad' me bnd and burgen freſh 
at firſt, but now at laſt, 

Thou ſeem'jt my lovely bloom to bury, 
and beauty for to blaſt. 


————_—__—__—_— 
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A Breviary of the Compariſon between eAriftophanes 
and eMenander, : 


The Summary. 


E pre ferreth Menander an excellent Comical Poet, 14 all reſpects before Ariſtophanes, wh is here de» 
H ſcribed and depainted in his colours, Then examineth he in particular, what he had ſaid before int 
generality. He conſidereth the jtile, diſpoſuion, uniformity, and artificial contriving of Menanders Comedies, 
ſewing that Ariftophanes 3 compariſon of him, was 10 better then. 4 counterjeit c:Maener,-a crafty ani - 
prating companion, ignorant audacious, and intollerable unto all : having written his Comedies not tobe read 
of any honejt men, but onely for lewd and diſſolute perſons. 


eA Bricviaryof the Compariſon between Ariſtophanes 
and Menander. 


O ſpeak in general, and ſummarily, he preferreth Adenander by many degrecs before Ariſftos 
\ phaxes; butto come uuto particularitics, ſce what he addeth moreover :; The ſtile of Arito- 
phanes, and his manner of language is unſavory and unpleaſant, counterfcit, baſe and me- 
chanical, whereas in enander there is no ſuch thing to be ſeen, And verily a groſs, igno- 
rant, and unlettered Idiot may take pleaſure and be delighted in Ariſtophanes his ſpeeches ; but a learn- 
ed man will ſoon be difplcaſed and diſcontented therewith, I mcan, his Antitheza or oppoſite terms ; 
his clauſes ending alike, and bis alluſions to names, which Aderander uſerth but now and then to good 
purpoſe, and with greatreaſon and judgement, being therein very ipary, wary, and religious : where- 
as the other ever and anon abuſeth them hand over head, and out of ſeaſon, without all grace or life 
ro commend them. Praiſcd he is (forſooth ) for theſe cold jeſt 3 namely, when he faith, That he 
had drenched over head and cars the Treaſurers, who were not, Tapia, but azuiat, Alfo, this fellow 
doth breath our, either malice or ſlanderous calumniation, Again, hcre is one that liveth for his belly, 
hisentrals and his guts. Likewiſe, even for very laughtcr, I ſhall break out a Jaughing. Moreover, 
what ſhall I doto thee thou unhappy damncd pitcher, and baniſh:d? ſemblably, you women, here [ 
ſhall make you wilde and ſavage evils, like as I am my fclf, who have been fed among wilde and ſa- 
vage Worts : but theſe curled trefſes and friſl:d hairs ſurely have devourcd my brett 3 laftly, 


Come bring him hither bis targuet round, 
with Gorgons hideous kead : 

But give me here my cake as round, 
as buckler in his ſtead. 


Bclides many other bald jzfts of the like ſort ; for there 18 in the compoſition and texture of his words, 

that which is Tcagical and Comical both : proud and infolent; baſe alſo and lowly, dark and 

myſtical, and anon plain and familar 5 ſwelled, puft up and lofty 3 but afterwards, vanity, lightneſs, 

and lothſowe ſcurrility, enongh to overturn a mans ſtomach. Now there being in his writings ſuch 4 

diverſity, diff:rence, and diffimilituds 3 yer giveth not he toevery perſon that which is proper and 

beſceming. As for cxample, he attributcth notuntoa King, a high and lofty Ianguage 3 to an Ora+ 

tor, eloquent and pichy ſpeech 3 to a woman, a piain and {imple tongue 3 toan ignorant and unletter- 

ed Commoner, baſz and lowly words ; to a buſic Barriter, or pragmitical Merchant, ſhrewd and odious 

terns : but he alloteth unto every pzrſon at a venture whatſoever attributes come firſt to hand; fo 

thata man cannot know nor diſcern by any ſpecch, whether he be a ſon or a father that ſpeaketh, a 

Countrey Peaſant or a Citiz:nz agod oran old woman, or ſome demi-god : whereas the ſtile and 

phraſe of Adenander is ſo uniform, ſo conſonant, and like it ſelf, that howſocver ic be converſant 

in ſundry maners, and divers paſſions, howſoever it be accommodate to all ſorts of perſons, yet it 

ſcemerh {till one and the ſame, and to keep the ſemblancein common and familiar words, and ſuch as 

are always in uſe, And if perhaps otherwhilcs according to the matter and preſent occalion offered, 

there be required ſome extraordinary marration or ſtrange bruit and unexpeRted noiſe; he ſetteth a wok 

and opencth (as ic were) all the holes of his pipe 3 Oy and with a ſcemly gracc he reduerth 
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and compoleth his voice to the natural itacc again. Now albcit there bein all Arts and Myſteriec5, 
cellent Artiſans yet was there never known any Shoo-maker to make a ſhooe 3 nor Artificer a mas of 
viſour 3 nor Taylor: a robe or garment, that would fic at one timea man and woman both , yon 
youth, an aged perſon, and a varlet : but Menander hath fo framed his phraſe andfpcech, thar Propor- 
cionate it is and ſuitable to all naturcs and ſexe?, to each ſtate and condition, yea, and to every 2ge, and 
this was he able to perform and do in his very youth, when he began to write : for then d yed he, when 
he entred intohis flower and beſt time, cither of compoſing or ſetring out and publiſhing his works « 
ſach an age,when as the ftiſe(asAriflotle ſairh)is come to the very growthand height in them who make 
profcſſion to pen or write ought. . And if a man would confider the firſt Comedics of Menayders 
making, and conferthem with thoſe in the midft, and which he made in his latter end, a man therch 
may ſoon know how much he would have addcd to theſe in orher, if he had lived longer: for that 
of them who put forth their works to be ſeen and read, ſome writc to the capacity of the multic:de 
and vulgar ſort, others for men of mark aud underſtanding ; and hardly is a man able to nam: the 
Author, who can «kill how to obſerve that which is meet and befirring two kindes of people. Ay for 
Ariſtophanzs hc is ncither pleaſing unto the common fort, nor acceptable to men of worth and judge. 
ment ; buthis pockie may be likened unto an old, ſtale, and overworn Whore, who forſooth would 
counterfeit and honeſt married wife 3 for as the people cannot endure his arrogancy,fo men of account 
and quality, d:teſt his intempcrance and malicioufneſs 3 whereas Menaxder on the contary fide, with 
a good and ſcemly grace, farisficth and contenteth all, ferving as aLefAure, a knowledge and excreife 
common to Theaters, Schools, Sports, Paſtimes, Feafts, and Bankets, ſhewing thereby, that is pockie ig 
one of the goodlieſt things that ever Greece brought forth 3 making it appear what a gay matter, 
and how puiſſant is the dexterity of ſpeech and language, paſſing thronghout , with an attrahye 
grace, which ir is impoſſible to eſcap:, raviſhing and winning every mans car and underſtanding, who 
hath the knowledge of the Greek tongue. For whercfore ſhould a learned mantake pains to go un- 
tothe Theater, but for Menanders fake? when are the Theaters frequented and full of great Clerks, 
but when there is a masked ſhew before of ating his Comedies ? And at Banquets, for whom doth the 
table make room, or Bacchus give place more jultly then for Menander ? And as for Philoſophers, 
great Scholars and Students, like as Painters when they have wearicd their eyes with looking upon 
freſh, lively and bright colours, turnthem to thoſe that are verdant and green; as namely, upon herby 
and flowers for to recreate and refrrſh their fight ; even ſo Menander is he who cntertaincd their mindes 
and ſpirits (as it were) ina fair medow full of lovely 2nd plcafant flowers, where theic js ſhade, freſh 
and cool air, with mildeand comfortable winds. What is the reaſon that the City of Athens at this 
day is furniſhed with many ſingular ARors and Players of Comedies ? even becauſe the Contdics of 
Menander are fo full of many graces and plcafant conceits, ſo favory, as if they ſprang forth of the very 
{:a, out of which Venus herſelf was born : whereas the conceits and jeſts of Ariſtophanes are bitcer and 
ſharp withal, carrying with them a mordicative quality which doth bite, ſting and cxulcerate where- 
ſoever they light. And verily,l wot not wherein licth that lively dexterity which is fo highly commend- 
ed in him; whether in his words and phrafee, or in the perſonages and aftors?Certer,thoſe things which 
he doth imitate and counterfeit, enclinc alwzys to the worſe part : his cunning caſts and conveyances arc 
nothing civil and gentle, but ſhrewd and malicious : the ruſticity in clowns that he reſembleth, isnot 
natural,” but affefted and fooliſh : his merry jefts to move laughter, are nothing jocond, bur ratkce 
ridiculous,and to be derided::his amorous parts be not lovely and dcleCtable, but wanton and difolutc. 
In ſum, it ſcemeth this man wrote not his pofic to be read of any honeſt and ſober perſon; for his filthy 
and laſcivous terms are meet for leacherous folk, and thoſe which are given over toall looſenels, like 
as his bitter and ſpireful ſpeeches, for.cnvious and malicious p:rſons, 
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. The Summary. 


N this Diſcourſe, Platarch relateth five Tragical Hiſtories, which ſhew the pittiful accidents that beſe! 
certain perſons tranſported with the inordinate aud irregular affeFion of Love ; leaving thereby unto the 
Reader a fair and clear mirror wherein to behold the judgements of God upon thoſe that abandon themſelves 
to be carried away by intemperance and looſeneſs. 


N arrations of Loye. 


N the City Aliartos, fituate within Brotia, there was ſometime a yong maiden of excellent wngrd 
named Arijtoclea,aud the daughter ſhe was of Theophanes: and two yong Gentlemen there -—_s at 
made ſuit unto her in way of mariage, to wit,Strato# an Orchomenian, & C alliibenes of Altartos a 


forcſaid. Now was Straton the richer of the twain,% far more enamored of the damſel;for ſcen herhe 


had when ſh: waſh:d herſelf in the fountain of Ercyn,which is in Lebadie,againſtthe time that (he _ - 
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carry in proceſſion to Fupiter, firnamed King, a ſacred Panicr, as the maner wat of the Canepbore to 
d6, But Colli/thexes bad the vantage of him, and was deeper in love, for that he was bcfides necr of 
kin unto the Virgin. So Theophanes her father being doubtful what to do (for heftood in fear of 
Gratony as one, Who for wealth and noble parentage went/well-ncer beyond all the Boeotians) reſolved 
arkenpth co refer the choice unto the Oracle of Fapiter Trophonins : | but Straton, who was born in hand 
by thoſe of the houſe about Ar:ſtoclea, that ſhe inclined more unto him, labored carneſily, that themar- 
cermiglit he-put unto the cleCtion of the Damſel herſelf : Whereupon, when Theophaxes the father 
demanded of hcr'in the face of the world, whom ſhe loved better, and would chuſe to be her hus- 
band. ſhe preferred Callijthenes : whereat Straton ſhewed himſelf immediately not a little diſcontented 
for this repulſe and-diſgrace z but two days after, he came unto hay ror and Callifthenes, pretending, 
and aying} that hce.would nor fall out wich chem, but was deſirous ftill of their good favor and friend- 
ſhip; however hisill forrune had cnvicd him the marriage of the yong Virgin. They approving well 
of this ſpeech, ———_— words in very good part, invited hint as a gueſt to the wedding-feaft : 
mean while, he provided himſelf of a good number of his friende,-and befides, noſmall troop of ſer 
vants; whom he diſpoſed; ſecretly in their houſes here and there, againkt the time that this maiden (af- 
tercthe cuſtom and maperrof the Countrey) ſhould: go, down to a. certain fountain named Ciſſociſe, 
there to ſacrifice unto. the Nymphs before her marriage day : now as ſhe paſſed by, thoſe, who lay in am 
buſh came all cunning forth from eyery.l1de, and ſcized upon her hody, but Straton himſclf principal- 
ly, whodrew: and-bal:d che ' Damyſcl unto. him as hard. as he could : Callifthexes again on the other 
fide, for his part (as became him) held her faſt, and ſo did they about him : thus the filly maiden way 
rugged and pulled to and fro ſo long between them, that before they were aware, dead ſhe was among, 
thenLin'thefr hands: upon which ftrange occurrent, what became of Callithenes, it isnot known, 
whether he preſently made away himſelf, or fled into. yoluntary exile 3 for he was no more ſeen : ag 
for $:rgton, in the very fight ofall men, there in the place, he killed himſclf upon the very body of the 
eſpouſed Virzine ..: '. | TER | | 
a There was one nam:d Phydon a Pcloponnefian, aff. Qing the ſeignory of all Pelopponneſus, and 
being deſirous that the City of Argos his native ſeat ſhould be Lady over all others, layed an ambuſh 
fic, for the Corinthians, co intrap them : for he ſent an cmbaſſage unto Corinth, to demand a levy of a 
thouſand yong men,thar were the luſticſt and moſt yaloroug Gallants of the, whole City. The Corinthi-= 
ans ent them accordingly, under the. conduGt of one of their Captains, named Dexander. Now the 
parpoſc of this Phidon was, to ſet upon this troop, and Fill them every oneg.to the end that he might 
thercby enfeeble the Corinthians, and make the City ſerve his own turn (as a ſtrong Bulwark moſt 
commodiouſly (cated )to command and ſubdue all Peloponneſus.This defign of his he communicatzd un- 
rocertain of his friends for to be pur in execution accordingly 3 among whom there was one named 
Abron, who being a familiar friend anto Dexender g' revealed unto him the confpiracy : Where- 
upon the ſaid Regiment of a thouſand yong men (before they were charged by the ſaid ambuſh ) 
retired themſelves, and recovered Corinth in ſafexy. Then Phidon befticred himſelf to finde out the 
man who had thus betrayed and diſcovered his plot : which Abroz fearing, withdrew himſelf 
to Corinth, taking with him his wife, children, and his whole family, where he ſettled and rc» 
mained in a Village named Meliſſe, belonging to the Territory of that City : There begat he a 
ſon, whom of the very place which he inhabited, he named Meliſſus ; and this Hel;ſſus in proceſs of 
time hada fon of his own, called Aeon, who proved the moft beautiful, and withal, the modeſteſt 
Lad of all other youths and ſpringals of his age 3: in regard whereof, many there were enamored 
of him; but among the reſt, one eſpecially, named Archias, deſcended lincally from the noble race 
of Hercules, and for wealth, credit, and authority, the greateſt perſon in all Corinth. This Archias, 
ſceing thatby no fair means and perſwafions he could prevail with yong A&z6, and win his love, 
reſolved with himfelf to uſe violence, and forcibly to raviſh and carry away this fair Boy : ſo he 
came upona time (as it were) to make merry, unto the houſe of XMeliſſus his father, accompanicd 


with a great train of fricnds,and attended upon with aigood Troop of his own houſhold-ſervants,where. 
he gave the att:mpt to. have away the Boy by force : but the father with his friends made reliftance ; 


the neighbors alſo came forth to reſcue, and did all what they couldy to hold and keep the youth 
with them : but what with the one fide, and what with the other, poor Aeon vras fo pulled and 
wgped, that between themhe loſt his life 3 which done, all the reſt went their ways and depart- 
ed; but Meliſſus the father brought the dead corps of his 'childe ingo the Market: place of the Co- 


rinthians, preſented it there unto them, and demanded juſtice robe done upon thoſe who had com-. 


+ Mittedthis foul ourrage. The Corinthians made no greatcr a matter of fr, but onely ſhewed, that 
they were ſorry for his miſhap ; and ſo he returned home as he came without fic » attending 
and waiting for the ſolemn Aſſembly at thelfthmick-gamer 3 where being mounted up to the to 
of Neptunes Temple, he cryed out againſt the whole race of the Bacchiade, and withal, rchcarſed 

way of, commemoration, the beneficence of his father Abrox unto them, and when he bad cal- 

&d for vengeance unto the gods, he threw himſelf down headlong among the Rocks, and brake 
his neck, Not long after there fell our to be a great drought » and the Ciry was ſore viſited 
with famine, infomuch as the Corinthians ſent unto the Oracle , for to knovy by vvhat means 
they might be delivered from this calamity : Unto whom the God made this anſwer, That the 
wrath of Neptune was the cauſe of all their miſery, who would by no means be appcaſcd until they 
had revenged Aeons death : which Archias hearing ( who was himſelf one deputed to this em» 
Ter 3 baſlage) 


gf 
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bzN1$e3he was not willing to return again zo Corimth, but croffed over the ſeas into Sicily, wheel 
founded and butle the City Syracuſa, and there he begat ewo daughters, Ortygia and Syracy ſa, but.in 
the end was himſelf treacherouſly: murdered by one Telephys,, whom in his youth he had abuſed as his 
minion, and'who having the condu& of a ſhip had failed wich him into Sicilie. : : .! | 
3-A poor man named Scedaſus who dwelt in Leu@ra,a villagewithin theTerritory of the Theſpiang 
had two daughters, the name of the one was Hippo, and of the ocher Afiletiz, ar.as ſome write; clepid 
thry were, Theano and Enippe. Now this Scedaſus was a bounteous and kinde:perſon, yea, and'agood 
{-1low in his houſe, and courteous'to all ſtrangers} notwithſtanding he had bur {mall fore of goods 
about him. So therefortunedeo viſit him ewo yong men of Sparra, whom he friendly and lovingly 
etitertained ; who being fallen into fancy with his ewo daugbrers, hed thus much-power yet of them- 
ſclves, thar in regard of their father Scedaſns, 'and his kindeneſs unto them! they 'artempted nothins 
rejudicial unto the honeſt padicity of the virgins for thar time; bur the next! morning ook! th 
(Wes and went dirc&ly rowardthe City-of Detph3;, -unto: the 'Oracle of Hpolls:: Phthins, for'to:thir 
purpoſe expeelly took they thisJourney and pilgrimage : after chat they had: conſulred with the God 
about ſuch marters as they eame-for, they returned back again into their owni»Countrey;; andaxthvy 
paſſed thorow Be0tia, rook Scedaſus houſe by rhe way, there for toJodge 3 whoat that time warnorye 
1;iira,but goneforth:howbcit his daughtary necording to their courteous bringing up, and theicufnal 
maner ofentertainment,recctved theſe two on into the honſe,who ſecing'theiropporcanity,and thay 
they were alone, forced and deflloured the filly'maidens: and after this deed, _ them exceedingly 
off:nded and angry for this villany offered unto them, ſo as by no means they-would be appeaſed;they 
procceded farcher, and murthered them both, and when they had ſo done, threw then incoa certain 
blinde pit, and ſo-departed, Scedaſus being returned hotne, found all things elſe in his houſe fafc and 
ſound as he left them, onely his two daughters he could not meet with, neither :wiſt he what to fay or 
do, until ſuch tirne as a Bitch that he had began ta whine and complain, running one while to im, 
and another while training him as it were to the pir fide, whereupon at length, he ſuſpeGted that which 
was, and ſo drew forth the dead bodics of his two daughters 3 underſtanding moreover by his neigh- 
bors, that the day before they had ſeen going into his houſe thoſe two yong rien of Lacedemon, who 
not long before had beenſodged with him ; he.doubted preſently that they were thoſe who had 
commirted this crime, andnamely, when tte called to miinde that the firſt timethey came, they. did 
nothing bur praiſc the maidens, ſayivg, That they reputed them moſt happy, whoſe fortune ſhould be 
to eſpouſe them for their wives. Well, ro Lacedemen he went, for to confer with the Ephori about 
this matter 3 and by that time that he entred wichin the Territory of Argos, he was benighted, fo 
that he rook up his lodging in a common Ion or Hoſtelry 5 wichin which he foiind another poor old 
man, born in the City Oreum, within the Province Heftrea, whom when Scedaſns heard to figh and 
groan grievouſly, yca and ro fall a curfing of the Lacedemonians, he demanded what the Lacedes 
monians had done unto him, that he fared thus againſt them ; the old man ſet tale an end, and ſaid, 
That a ſubjc& he was of the Spartans, -and that when one Avijtodemus was ſent as Governor 
from the State of Sparta, into the'City Oreum, he had dealt very cruclly, and committed many out- 
rages and enormities : For being {quoth he) wantonly fallen in love with a fon of mine, and fee- 
ing that he would not framenor be induced to fatisfic his will, he affyed to enforce him, and by vio- 
Jence ro hale him our of the publike wreſtling place, where he excrciſed himſelf with other his fecrs 
and companions : The Warden of the exerciſcs-impeached: the ſaid Governor, with the afliſtance 
of many yong men, who ran into the reſcuc, in ſuch ſort, as for that preſent Arzfodemus retired 
without eff. & 3 but the next morrow having ſet out and manned'a Gallcy of purpoſe, he came with 
a ſecond charge, and carried away my childe ; and no fooner was he rowed from Orexm, to the other 
fide of the water, buthe offered to abuſe his body 3; which when the youth would in no wile abide, 
nor yield unto, he made no moreado but cut his throat, and killed him outright in the places which 
done, he returned back ro Oreum, where hefeafted his friends, and made great cheer : This accident 
was | ſoon advertifed of (quoth the old man) whereupon 1 went and performed the Jaft duty un- 
to my fon; and folemnized his funeral; and fo immediately put my felf upon my journcy toward 
Sparta, where 1 complained unto the Ephori, or Lords Controulers, declaring unto them the whole 
fa&, but rhcygave no car unto me, nor made any reckoning of my grievance. Scedaſus hearing 
this tale, was ill apaid and troubled in his minde, imagining that the Spartans would make as little 
account of him z and therewith to requite his talc, related for his part likewiſe' unto the firanger, 
his own caſe z who thereupon gave him counſel, not fo much as once to go unto the Ephori, but to 
return immediately back into Beotia, and to ere& a Tomb for his two daughters. Howbeir, Sce- 
daſus would: not be ruled by him, bur held on his journey forward to Sparta, and opened bisgricf 
unto the Lords Controulers beforcfaid ; and when he faw that they took ſinall heed of his words, he 
addreſſed himſelf to the Kings of Sparta z yea, and afterwards to ſome particular Burgeofics of the 
City, unto whom he declared the fat, and bewailcd his own infortunity. Bur ſeeing that all booted 
not, hc ranupand down the ftrects of the City, ftretching forth his hands up to heaven, and to the 
ban, and ſtamping upon the ground with his feet, calling upon the furies of hel to be revenged, and at 
laſt killed himſelf. But in proceſs of time the Lacedemonians paid deerly for this their injuſtice; 
for when thcy were grown to that greatneſs, that they commanded all Greece, and had planted their 
Garifons in every City;firſt Epaminondas the Theban cue the throats of thoſe SonMiers who lay in Gar- 
riſon at Thebe; 3 whercvpon the Lacedemonians made war upon the Thebanes, who went out with a 
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ver to encounter them as tarasto the village of Leudra, taking that place tor a good prefaze unto 
them z for that before time they had been thete- delivered out of fervitude, what:time as Amphy &ion 
chaſed by Sthenelns, fled and retired himſelf unto the City of Thebes 3 where finding them ſubdued by 
the Chalcidians, and made their eributarics : After the had. flain /Chalcoden the King of the E tbeansy 
he caſed the Thebanes of the tribute which they before had paid. - So it fortuned, that the Lac-demo- 
fans were diſcomfited and defeated, ncer unto-che,very fame Monument or Tomb of the ſaid two 
daughters of Scedaſus. It is.reported moreover,:thata little before rhis battel, Scedaſus appearcd in a 
vifion or dream'anto Pelsp:dasyone of the Captains of the Thebanc Arniys who had been altogether 
diſcouraged with certain ſigns and foretokensywhich he judged :and interpreted to portend il 3 whom 
Sredales willed to take a good-heart, for that the Laccdemonians were thither come, for to ſuffer chat 
runiſhment which they owed to him and his daughters ; adviſing him withal;: the day before be en- 
countercd with the Lacedemoniang, to ſacrifice a yong white fole or colt, which he ſhould finde ready 
even before the Sepulchre of his two daughters. And then Pelopidas, whiles the encmics lay yet <n- 
camped at Tege, ſent before nnito Lexttre,fqr ta cnquire of the ſaid Tomb 3 and being enformed there- 
ofby che inhabirants of the Conritrey, advanced forward boldly with his Arthy,/and wan the'ficld: 

4. Phocus, a Bzotian born (for deſcended he was from Gleifas:)- had a daughter named Callirrhoe, a | 
maiden of fingular beauty, andſurpaſſing honeſty and ſobriety withal, So there were to the number | 
of thirty yong Gentlemen, the noblcſt and beft /7. Traps of all Bzotia, who were all ſuiters unto her in | 
the way of marriage. But Phocus her father made always ſome delay or other; and found mcans to-put | 
off till from day to day, as fearing leſt he ſhould be forced. Ar laft fecing how he was overpref{cd with | 
theſe inftant wooers : he requeſted them torefer the cle&ion; of him: that ſhould þe her husband unto 
the Ocacle of Apollo, The yong men taking indignation at theſe words and anſycr of his, fell upon 
him, and ſlew him : but in this affray and rumulty the yong maideneſcaped,. and ran thorow-th. fields 
intothe Countrey : bur the yonglafty- ſuiters made after and purſued her 3 and ſhe lighting upon. ccr- 
tain huzbandmen,who were laying together and pjling up of wheat upon a floor in a rick,by the micans | 
of them ſaved herſelf; for the ſaid huzbandmen hid her within the corn, fo as they paſſed by who fol- | 
lowed in chaſe after her. Thas baving cſcapcd this danger, ſhe exp:Ged the ſolemn feaſt and.gencral | 
afſembly, called Pambeotis, for that all1he Bocorians met rogether : then came ſho to the Ciry. of Co- 
ronea, and there in habit and form of a ſuppliant;z. the ſate before the altar of Mizerva Iron 4 where 
ſhe cclated anto all comersthe enormous wickedneſs and miſchict committed by her woers, rekearfing 
them every oneby name, and ſhewing in what Countrey each one was born.. The Boeotians took pity | 
of the Damſcl, and were highly diſpleaſed and incenſcd againſt thoſe yong Gentlemen : which they | 
hearing, fled into the City Orchomenus, but the Orchomenians would not receive them : by occaſion 
whereof they meant to pur themſelves within Hippote, a pretty Town neer unto Helicex, ſituate bee 
tween Thebes and Coroneay which gave them entertaintment. "Then cnt the Thebanes unto the inha- 
bitancs thereof certain perfons, to call upon them for to deliver up the murderers of Phoeus, that they 
might receive Juſtice accordingly : but when they would not yield fo todo, the Thebanes with other 
Bee >tians, gathered an Army, and went againſtthem, under the leading of Phadus, who ac that time 
was the chief ruler of Thebes, and laid fiege unto the ſaid Town, which being otherwiſe Rrongly for- 
tifizd, was in the end forced for want of water $ where they ſtoncd to death- the murderers ; brought 
the inhabicants unto bondage and ſlavery; raſed their walls, overthrew their dwelling houſes, and gdi- 
vided their whole tercitorics among the Thebancs and Coronzans. The report goeth, that over nighe 
before that this Town of Hippote was wony there was a voyce heard from the mount Helicozof one 
cfſoons iterating theſe words : Here I am, here T am; which voyce the thirty wooers knew all vc. 
ry well to be the ſpeech of Phocus, Alſo the ſameithy that they were ſtoned, ir 18, faid that the Monu- 
ment or Tomb of this old man, which ſtood at'Guriſas, flowed and ran with faffron. Thus when 
Phedus the Captain, and Ruler of th: Thebancs,returned from war with viftory, news came unto him 
= his wife was delivered of a daughter 5 which he taking to be a good preſage, namsd her thereupon 

iCoſtrata. . ; 

>, Alcippus, a Licedemonianborn, eſpouſed a Lady named Democrita 3 by whom he was the father 
oftd daughters, who always both giving counſel unto the City for the beſt things, and alſo ready in 
perſon to (crve, and execute the ſame in all occurrences preſented, for the good of his Countrey, in- 
curred the envy and emulation of his concurrents in the Government of the Strace, who with falſe ſur- 
miſcs and{landerous imputations, went about to ſeduce the Epbori, buzzing into their heade, how this 
Alcippus would overthrow the laws, and change the whole State and Commonwealth of Sparta : in- 
ſomuch as they baniſhed him out of his Countrey, and would not ſuffer his wife with her daugh- 
ters to follow him : and that which worſe ie, they did confiſcate bis goods, to the end that his daugh- 
ters might have no portions to beſtow them for their advancement in marriage. And notwithſtanding 
thatdivers yong menin regard of their fathers vertue, made means for to marry theſe maidens without 
any dowry, yet his adverſarics wrought ſo cunningly, that they paſſ:d an a& and publike Edi, for- 
didding expreſly, that any man ſhould ſeck unto them for marriage: for they alledged and pretended 
hat their mother Democrite had often times made her prayers unto the Gods,thar her daughters mighc 
quckly bring forth children who might be revenged for the injury done unto their father, Demecrits 

en pzrceiving how on cvery fide ſhe was hardly beſted and driven to a ſtraight, obſerved her ime, 
and waited a Certain ſolemn and feſtival day, which the Dames of the City, with their daughters, 


Virgins , with cheir maid-ſervants likewiſe, and little children , did celebratc ; on which day, the 
| wivcs 
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wives of Magiſtrates and menof honor, -warched and paſf:d the whole-night by themſelves in a pr 
and Cctors hall. When this day was come, ſhe girded-herfclf with a dagger or skein under her hs 
and taking her daughters with her, when night came, went into the Temple 3 and .vbſervirg the 
portunity of the time, when all the ſaid damics were: buſi: in their divine ſervice, and hard at theit de.. 
votions in the hall aboveſaid, when all the ways andpeſlages were (hutup; the brought-agreat deal of 
wood which was provided for the ſacrifice, and piled che ſame againft-tbe doors,-and (6 fet it on fire, 
But when thcir husbands came running{for to belpfromvall parts, Democrita: killed. ber'two dauyhiey 
and herſclfupon them. The Laccdemonians not knowing upon wham codilcharge theiranger, cauſed 
the dead bodies of Democrita and herewo daughters pr, ay ag 5 pn che confines and liberting 
of their Tcrcitory : for-which af of theirs, God beihg highly.diſpleaſ.d , ſent (as the Chronicles do 
record) a great earthquake among the Lacedcmonians.. at 1 0g Luo pode fifty yl 
— | MPIRTNT C5 x: $ 


Whether Creatures.be more wiſe, they.of the Land; 
1 orthoſeofthe water, 


N this Treatiſe and Diſcourſe, affording: (among other" things ) much pleaſure in the reading, Platarch 
I bringeth in two youg Gentlemen, Ariſtotimus aud Phoredimus, who i#;theprefence of a frequent company 
plead the cauſe of hwving creatares : Ariftotimus inthe: firſt place, for them of the land'; and Phodimus 
in theſecond, for thoſe of the water : the drift and concluſion of whoſe pleas:Cometh 10 this point; that with, 
0)t reſolving unto whom the prize ought to be adjudged, one of the company - inferreth that the examples. al 
ledged both of the one fide, and of the otherg.do prove thej thoſe creatures have: ſome uſe of rea ſon. Moteoverywe 
may diftinttly divide this book ints thres principal parts 2 the firſt containath' a conference between Scclarus 
and Aurobulus,who gaveear afterwards unto the others:for Soclarus taking oct a(ion to ſpeak of a written diſ- 
courſe recited in the praiſe of hunting, commendeth . this exertiſe, and putferreth it. before combats of Smord- 
players and Fencers; which Autobulus will in no wiſe approve,but boldeth that this war againjt beaſis,ſchool- 
eth(as it were )and treineth men to learn for to kill oue another afterwards. And fer that ſoiic entrance and ac- 
ceſs there was to be given unto the principal diſputation, of: the intelligence, and knowledge. which is in bruts 
beajts, they do examine the opinion of the Stoicks,who beneave them of all underjtanding, paſsion and pleaſure : 
which opinion of theirs being at large debated, is afterward refuted ; with this reſolution, that man owt-goeth 
beaſts in all ſubtilty aud quickneſs of wit, in juftice and equity meet for Civil ſociety 5 and yet beaſts, although 
they be more dull and heavy then men, are not therefore void of all diſcourſe and nataral reaſon, Then Autobu- 
lus confirmeth this by the conſideration of horſes and dogs enraged : a ſufficient teſtimony that ſuch creatures bes 
fore time had reaſon and underſtanding. Soclarus oppoſeth himſelf againſt ſuch a cenfirmation, in the behalf 
of the Stoicks and Peripateticks: whereupon Autobulus diftingriſherh of the arguments,and-inclining parth to 
the fide of the Pythagoreans, ſheweth what maner of juſtice or injuſtice we ought to cor ſider in the carriage of 
men toward beaſts. And then come the two young Gentlemen aborenamed in place; where Ariſtorimus taking in 
hand the cauſe of Land- beaſts, diſconrſeth at large therenpon, whichis the ſecond part of this preſent treatiſe. 
Trne it is,that all the beginning of his plea ts defeQive and wanting :howbeit, that which remaineth and is ex< 
tant, heweth ſufficiently the careful indu$try of our author in ſearching into the Hiſtory of natate, and txam- 
ples drawn out thereof,as alſo ont of an infinite number of books, to paſſing good purpoſe. Well then,Ariſtotimus 
ſheweth in the firſt place,that the hunting of Land-beqifſag 11 a far nobler and more commendable exerciſethen 
that of the water-: and coming then ts the point; namelyyao the uſe of reaſon, which conſiſteth in the eletjion and 
Preference'of one thing before another, in proviſions,forecaſts,and prercgatives in affefiions,aſwelthoſe which be 
miuc'e & gentle,as the other which are violent;in diligence and induſtry in arts and ſciences,in haxdmeſs,equityz 
gemperance,courage and magnanimity,ke proveth al this to be( without compariſon )far more in land-creatures 
thex in the other: for the proof and verifying whereof, he produceth bullsgglephants, lions, mice, ſwallows,ſpiders, 
ravens,degs,bces,geeſe,crane? herons, piſmares, wolves, foxes,mules, partridger,bares,bears,urchins,andiþ®rs 
ſorts beſides of four footed beaſts: of fewls likewiſe,inſeds,worms and ſerpents; all which are ſpecified in particu- 
lar afterwards: In tbe latt part,Phaxdimuy making ſome excuſe that he was #ot well prepared, taketh in hand . 
nevertheleſs,tke cauſe of fiſhes 3 and inthe very entrance, declareth, that notwithſtanding it be an hard matter 
to ſkew the ſufficiency of ſuch creatures,which are ſo divided and ſevered from us ; yet notwithſtauding,produce 
he will has proofs and arguments drawn fram certain and notable things,recommending fiſhes in this reſpe&,thet 
they are ſo wiſe and conſiderate (as he ſheweth by examples.) being not taugh;, nouriſhed, nor any ways framed 
and trained by man, like as moit part of tan4d- beaſts be;and yet by the way ke proveth by eels lamprets and cro« 
codiles,that fiſhes may be made tame with men,and how our ancicnts ejteemed highly the injtiturion of ſuch mute 
creatures:after this he deſcribeth their naturalprudence,both in defending themſetues,and alſoin offending and 
aſſailing others, alledging infinite examples to this purpoſe: as the «kill and knowledge they have in rhe Mathes 
maticks,their amity, their ſellowſhip, tkeir love,their kinde afedion 10 their youg ones: alledging in the end dis 
vers hiſtories of dolphins love unto men ; whereupon Soclarus taking occafion to ſpeakg inferreth that theſe two 
pleaders agree in one point, aud if aman would Joyn and lay together their arguments, proofs, and reaſons,they 
would make bead paſſing well and itrongly egainjt thoſe, who would take from beaſts,both of land and water, al 
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Whether Creatures be more Wiſe, they of ihe Land, or theſe o 
| the water. 


AuToOBULUS. 


Eonidas, a King of Lacedemon, being demanded upon a time what he thought of Tyrteus : I rake 
him to be (quoth he) a good Poer, ro whet and poliſh the courages of yong men; for that by 
his verſes he doth imprint in the hearts of yong Gentlemen en ardent effeltion, with a magna- 
nimous d:fir2 to win honor and glory, in regard whereof, they will not ſparethemſclves in 
battels and fights, but cxpoſe their lives to all perils whatſoever : S:mblably, am 1 greatly afraid my 
very good friends, Icft the diſcourſe as touching the praiſe of buntivg, which was read yeſterday in 
this company, hath fo ſtirred up and excited beyond all meaſure our yong men, who love the game 
ſo well, that from henceforth they will think all other chings but accef{.ries and by-matters, or rather 
make no account at all of other exerciſcs, but will run altogether unto this fport, and minde none 
other beſides, conſidering that I finde my ſelf now a freſh morehotly given, and youthtul.y affeRti. 
onatethercunto then mine age would require, inſomuch as according to the words of datne Phedr4 
in Euripides 3 | 
All my defire is now to call 
And cry unto my hounds in chaſe, + 
1he dapple Stag and Hinde withal, 
To bunt and follow hard at trace. | 
So neer unto the quick did that diſcourſe touch mie, alledging ſuch a number of proper and pithy 
reaſons. h 
SOCL ARUS 
True it is that you ſay, O Autobulus, for methought that therein he ſtirred up and awakened his 
fingular eloquence and skill in Rhetorick, which ſome time he had diſcontinued, and which lay aſlecp, 
togratific (as I take it ) thoſe yong Gentlemen who were preſent in place, and withal to ſolace and 
diſport himſelf among them z but chat which pleaſed me moſt was this, When he reprefented unto 
our eyes by way of compariſon, Sword-fencers fighting at ſharp one wich another to the u:trance ; 
alledging this for one of his reaſons, whercfore he principallycommended hunting,in that it divertah 
and calleth away a certain aff:Qion that we have cither naturally engraffed, or clfc acquired by ufe and 
cuſtom to take pleaſure in ſceing men at ſword{-point ent:r into combat for lite:and death one againſt 
another, and turneth it cſpecially hither, yiclding unto us a fair, pure, and innocent ſpeQacle of arti- 
ficial cunning, conjoyned with hardineſs and courage, guided with reaſon, againſt brutifh force and 
witleſs ſtrength : and in ſo doing, giveth us to underſtand, that this ſentence of Euripides is worihy to 
be praiſed, when he ſaith, | 
Small is mans firength and puiſſance corporal z 
His wit is great, and prudence natural; 
It tames all fiſh beneath in ſea ſo deep, 
And wily beaſts aloft on earth that keep. 
| AUuTOBULU8e 
And yet my good friend Soclarus, ſfomethcre be who hold, that this inflexible rigor and ſay:pe it} 
pallibility of not being moved art all with pity, came from hence into mens hearts, namely, from the 
cultom of killing of beaſts in chaſe,and of learning not to have in honor the light of bloodſhed, and of 
the grievous wounds of beaſts which they reccived, bur to take delight in ſecing them to dye, and 
to be cut in pieces: and like as in the City of Athens, when it was reduced under the tyrannic of the 
thirty Uſurpers, the firſt man whom they put to death was a Sycophant, of whom it was ſaid then, 
that he had well deſerved ir, and was rightly ſerved 3 and fo they faidby a fecond and a third : bur 
from thence they went forward by littl: and litl-, uncil they came to Jay hold upon honeft men, 
and in the end ſparcd not the beſt and meſt vertucus Citizens: even ſo he that killed ar firit a 
Bear, or a Wolf, was highly commended; and thought to have done a very good deed 3 and an Ox 
or Swine that had caten ſome chings provided for a Sacrifice or Oblation to the gods, was con- 
d:mncdas fic and worthy to dye : hereupon Stags and Hindes, Hares alſo and Goats, which men be- 
810 already to eat, invited alſo the fl:ſh of Sheep, yea, and in ſome places of Dogs and Horſes to 
the table. But they who taught firſt ro diſmember, and cur in picces for mear, a tame Gooſe, a 
houſe Dove, and familiar Pigeon, adunghil Cock, or domeſtical Hen of the rouft, and that not for 
to ſatisfs and remedy the neceſſity of hanger, as de thoſe Weezilsand Cats, and but oncly for plea« 
ſure, and to fecd adainty tooth, furely have confirmed and ſtrengthened all that bloodinefs and 12- 
Vage cruelty which was in our neture, and . made it altogether inflexible and irmmoveable withour 
any compaſſion : but contrariwiſe enfcebled and dulicd for the moſt part all natural mildnefs ard 
humanity 3 whereas on the other ſide, the Pythagoreans would have men to accuſtom themſelves 
_ to uſepentleneſs even towards beaſts, as an exerciſe of pity and mercy to men : for cuſtom, which 
traineth us familiarly by little and little to any paſſion and affcRion, hath a wondrous clicacy,; 
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ro {{t a man forward thereunto, But wot not how, being entred into ſpeech, we have forgotten aus 
ſelv:531nd not kept us to that which was begun yeſterday,and ſhould be continued and held on this diy: 
for ycltcreay as you know very well, having agreed upon this, That all ſores of living Creatures have 
in them ſome little diſcourſe and reaſon, we gave good occafion and matter of a learned and Pleaſant 
diſputation, unto our yong Gentlemen, who love kunting fo well, namely, as touching the wit and 
wiidom of beaſts, whether there bs more in them of the Jand, or thoſe of the ſea? which queſtion we 
ares as | take it, this day to decide, in cafe Ariſtotimns and Phedimus hold on ſtill, and perfaſt intheir 
defiances and challengee,which yeſterday they gave one another;for the one of.them undertook unto his 
friends and cempanione, to maintain that the carth bringeth forth beaſts of more ſenſe, caPacity and 
underſtanding 3 and the other contrariwife promiſed as much in the behalf of the warer, 
$SOCLARUS-> 

That they do, Autobulns,they are of the ſame mindcitill ro diſpute it out, and here they will be anon 
for this very purpoſe ; for 1 ſaw them in the morning berimes,addrefſing and making themſelves ready: 
bur if you thivk it good, before this combat begin, let us go in hand again with that which ycſterda 
ſhould have been handl:d, and was not ; partly for that the time and place ſerved not thereto; or 

"rather b:caufe the mair:r wat propoſed unto them at the Table, and among the cups of wine, which 
went merrily about, and not treated of in good earneſt and ſadneſs indeed : for one there was, who 
ſcemed after a pregmatical ſort to re{vund on the adverſe part not impertinently,as it he came our of the 
Stoicks Schoolzthus much, That like as mortal is oppoſite to immortal,corruptible unto uncorruptible, 
and corporal to incorporal z even fo, confeſs we ought, that reaſonable is contrary to unreaſonable; 
ſ> that if on: of them be, the other ought likewiſe of neceflity tobe, and that this ctzely couple of con- 
craicsamong fo many other, ought to be left defeCtuous or unperteCt, 

AuTOBULUS. 

And what is be, friend Seclarus, who will (ay, that it we admit in nature, that which is reaſonable 
to ſublitt and have bcing 3 we ſhould not likewiſe allow that which is unreaſonable : tor (no doubt ) 
it is, and that in great ineaſure, namely in all creatures which have no life nor ſoul : neither necd we 
to ſ-ek farther for any other oppoſition unto that which is rcaſon?ble 3 for whatſoever is without life 
and ſou}, is incontincntly oppoſite unto that which together with foul, hatk the uſe of undcrftand- 
ing and reaſon ; and if any one there be who maintaineth, that nature for all this is not unperfeR, in 
that evcry ſubſtance havivg ſoul is cither reaſonable or unreaſonable * another will ſay unto him like» 
wiſe, that a nature endued with life and ſou), isnot defeQtive, namely in that, either it hath imagi- 
natior, orel{ 1s withour ; it is either {cnficive, or elſe hathnoſenſe; to the end that it may have on 
cither (ide theſe two oppolitions or privations, making countcrpoiſe one againſt another, about one and 
the ſame kinde, astwo contrary branches ari{ing out of one ftem or trank. And if he think him to be 
abſurd, who demandeth that ic ſhould be granted unto him, that of a nature endued with ſoul, one 
branch ſhould be {cnfitive, and another ſenfeleſs 3 for that he thinketh that every nature which hath a 
ſoul iz incontinently both ſcniitive, and alſo imaginative : yet for all this ſhall he have no more appa- 
rance to require that one ſhould ſuppoſe this unto him for to be true; namely, that whatſoever hath 

. ſoul, ſhould be cither reaſonable or unreaſonable, diſcourſing with thoſe men, who held opinion 
that nothing hath ſenſe, but the ſame hath uuderſtanding withal 3 and that there is nor one kinde of 
animal! creatures, bur it hath ſome manner of opinion and diſcourſe of reafon, like as ic hath ſenſe 
and natural appetite : for nature, who as men ſay, and that right truly, maketh all things for ſome 
cauſe, and to ſomeend, hath not made a living creature ſenfirive, onely and fimply to have a paſſive 
ſenſe : but whereas there be a number of things proper and agreeable to ity and as many again for them, 
contrary it could not poſſibly endure and continue the minute of an hour, if itknew not how to hit 
it (cIf.with one, and to take heed and beware of the other. Soit is therefore, that ſenſe giveth un- 
to every animal creaturethe knowledge of them both indifferently : but the diſcretion which accom 
panicth the ſaid ſenſe, in chuſing, receiving, and purſuing after that which is proficable z or refuling, 
rejcting and flying trom that which is hurtful and pernicious: there is no apparance at all of rcaſon 
to induce us to ſay, that thoſe creatures have, if they had not withal ſome mican faculty and aptitude 
natural, to diſcourſe, judge, conceive, comprehend, retain and remember : as for thoſe creatures ve- 
rily, from which you take altogether the gife of expcance, remembrance, cle&ion, proviſion, and 
preparation aforchand : and moreover, the faculty of hoping, fearing, defiring and refuling; good 
they havenone atall ofthcircyee, of their cars, or any other ſenſe, apprehenfion or imagination, in caſe 
there be no uſe thereof: and far better it were for them,that they were clean deſtitute and quitedeprived 
of ſach faculties, then to ſuffer travel, pain and ſorrow, and have not wherewith to put by and re- 
pel ſach inconveniences : and yet there is a diſcourſe extant of the natural Philoſopher Straro, fnzw- 
ing by plain demonſtration, that impoſſible it is to have any ſenſe at all, without ſome diicourts ot 
rcaſon : for many times we run over the Ictters in Books and Writings with our cycs 3 yea, and 
we hear the ſound of words with our ears, without conceiving and comprehending either the ons or 
the other, bat they fly and paſs away, when as ourminde is otherwiſe occupied : but afterwards when 
th: minde is comeagain to ir ſclt and united ir, it runneth and purſucth after the ſame, and gaihereti 
every thing together again which was ſcatceced ; In regard whereof it was not ſaid amiſs in 
old time : | 

The minde it is, that doth both hear and ſee : 


As for the reji, full deaf and blixde they bee. as 
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As if the motion and pallion abour the eyes and cars, cauſed no tenſe at all, if the minde and under- 

ſtanding were away And therefore Cleomenes King of Lacedemon, being one day at a feat in Eoypr, 

where there was rehearſed at the table a pretty Acroame, or ear-delight, which pleaſed the company 

very well; being demanded the queſtion what he thought of it? and whether he judged it not very | 

well pznned and ct down? As for that (quorh he) 1 report me unto you that heard ir, and 1 refer it 

co your judgement 3 for my part, my minde was all the while in Peloponneſics. And therefore necefs 

ary it is, that every creature which hath ſenſe, ſhould likewiſe be cndu:d with diſcourſ: of reaſon 

and underſtanding, conſidering that by our underſtanding we come to ſ:nſe. Bur ſet theraſc that the 

ſenſes haveno need at all of the underſtanding, to exerciſe their funftions and operations : but when 

the ſenſe hath done her part,in diſcerning that which is proper and familiar untoa living creature, from 

itthat is contrary and adverſc unto it, it paſſcth away and is gone. What is-it then that remembrech 

and calleth to minde 2 what is it chat feareth things noifome and: offznſive, and contrariwiſe defireth 

thoſe which be good aud wholeſome? what is it that ſecketh means co compaſs and pet things when 

they arc not preſcnt ? what is it that deviſcth and preparcth offenſive forts and retrafts,yca,md cngincs 

to catch and take ? or contrariwiſe,ſhifts and policies to eſcape neteand grins layed tor them,when they 

arc at the point to be caught and ſurpriz:d? and yet* theſe men.ſfay as much as this comes to, when 

ever and anon in all thcic IntroduQions they dull our ears, and make our hcads ake again with their * Tha: js 

definitions; for they define weelery, that is toſay, a project or deliberate purpoſe, to be a deſign of to ſay,Sro- 

bringing fomcfomewhat toeffc& ; iwifeah, that is to ay, endeavor, tobe an appetite or defire before icks, 

an appetite 3 repzo#dd, that is to ſay, proviſion, to be an aCtion betore aticn 3 wwyun, that is to ſay, 

remembrance or memory, to be the comprehenfion of a propoſition affirmarive or negative, already 

paſt ; whereof the preſent truth was otherwiſe compriz:d by the ſenſe : tor of all theſe taculrics, there 

is nor ſo much as one reaſonleſs (I mcan) not procecding from the diſcourſe of reaſon : and yet they 

all concur, and are to be found inevery living creature : and even ſo verily, they define rores, that is 

co ſay, intclligences, to be notions Jaid ap apart and reſerved within 3 but $:everre, char is to ſay, 

cogirations , to be notions fill in motion : as for paſſions, they contcſiing and dctining them all in 

generality to be evil judgements, and falſe opinions, a wonder it is how they paſs over ſo many ef &s 

and motions which are to be found in brute beaſts z ſome proceeding from anger and cholcr, others 

apain from fear : and beſides all this, envy (1 way tell you) and jealoufic; when as they themſelves 

(believe mc) ſtick not to puniſh their horſes, and beattheir dogs, when they doa fault; not raſhly and 

in vain, but confiderately,for to corre& themgand make them wiſer,working thereby and im ri ting in 

them a diſpleaſure with themſclves proceeding from pain, which we call repentance : as touching 

othcr pleaſures and delights, that which paſſeth and is reccived by the ears, they term it (torſooth ) 

win, that is to ſay, an cnchantment; that which cometh by the eye, 2-v]«e, that is to ſay, bewitch- 

ing ; and they uſe both the one and the other againlt wilde beafts ; tor certain it is, that Stags and 

Horſcs do joy in the'ſound of Whiſtles, Flutzs and Hauboys : alfo men call forth Crabfiſh, Crevifſes 

and grampcls out of their holes perforce, with burning torches and liphe firc-brands: morcover, ic 

is faid, that the fiſh Aloſa hearing men to ſing, to clap their hands, or otherwiſe to make a noiſe, will 

ariſe out of the water, and come abroad : likewiſe, the horn owl or buſtard is (as it were) enchant- 

ed with the beholding of men dancing together in his fight, and ſo far overtaken he is with the des» 

light thereof, that whilcs he thinketh to counterfeit their jcſtures, ſtirring and moving his ſhoulders 

according to th: meaſures with them, he ſuffcreth himſclf (like a fool) to be taken by the fowler. As 

for thoſe who of theſe matters ſpeak ſo feoliſhly and abſurdly, ſaying, that beaſts rcjoyce not, arc nor 

avgry, nor fearful ; and namely, that the* Nightingale doth nor ſtudy, mcditare and prepare againſt 

her fingiog 3 that the Bee hath no memory 3 but that the Swallow ſeemcth onely to make provifion 

by a kinde of Providence ; that the Lyon is (as it were) angry 3 and the Hinde given zs though ſhe 

were afraid: I wot not what anſwer they will make to thoſe who ſhall urge them to this, that they yi} naps 

may aſwcl ſay, that the ſame creatures neither ſce nor hear, but ſecm onely (as it were) te hearand oxuwa?es- 

ſee, and to have a voyce; and in oneword, that they live not at all, but ſ:cm to live : for I affure 9a: endo 

you (in my judgement) theſe arc no more repugnant to evidence and daily experience then the other, !*-35 Pliny 

SOCLARUS. reporreth 

| think no leſs (O eLutobulus ) and therefore range me among thoſe of your opinion in this point. >}. o 0 

But to compare the maners, lives, ations, behaviours and converſations of men, with thoſe of beaſts, read y*ai. 

and toaffirm thar beaſts hercin ſort with us : b:{ides, tha I ſec in this, great indignity derogatory to 49r2in this 

mans worthincſs, I doubt much, and cannot conceive how nature hath given unto them the beginning lenſe, thar 

of vertue, which is reaſon, and unto which reaſon is referred and doth aim, couſidering they cannot |, {ut 

attain unto the end : and beſides, there is not one of them all that ſheweth any fign of tending there- 


. . not pre® 
to, of progreſs therein, or of deſire and appetite that way. . pare bee 
AUTOBULUS. fore hand: 


Yea, but this (my good friend Soclarus) isno ſtrange and abſurd thing with theſe men, I mean es Pliny 
the Stoicks : for notwithſtanding that they puc down the natural love and aff:&ion which we have qqe, aun 
tothe iſſue of our own bodics begotten, for the foundation of civil ſociety and of juſtice, and fee the her lar 
ſame in brute beaſts very evident and puiſſant, yer for all that, they flatly and toutly defy thar they firy in ar-, 
have any part of juſtice in them. And that which morc is, Mulcs arc not wichoutall the inſtruments "ibcial 
of generacion z for nature hath given to the- males generative members, and to the females the parts fir building. 
for conception ; yea, and in the uſe of theſe members and inftruments they have the ſame dclight and 


pleaſure 
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pleaſure which other creatures have 3 howbeir, they never ſpecd, nor attain to the end of generation, 
Conſider again on the other {ide,whether it were not a ridiculous abſurdity for ſuch Philoſophers - 
they would ſcemto be, to affirm and maintain, that Socrates and Plato, and ſuch men as they, wereno 


- Teſs vicious theri any vile ſlave or wicked wretch in the world,but thac all were tooliſh, witle(s,laſcivioy 


and unjuſt alike(becauſe forſooth,all fins with them be equalNand then to lay the blame and fault in the 
ſource and beginning of vertuc, that is to ſay, Reaſon, as being not pure nor perfeCt in brute beafts tg 
the accompliſhment of vertue: as if this were not ſome defe& and imbecillity of reaſon,fecing they con. 
feſs themſelves that there is an imperfeRion in the uſe of reafon,of which all beafts be full: for we ſee in 
many of them,that there is cowardize, intemp:ranceinjuſtice and malice. Now he who afticmethytha 
whatfoever is not apt and fitted by naturcgto receive reaſon aright and in ample maner,is lunply not ca- 
pablc of reaſon : firit he doth as much as ifhe maintained, that neither the Ape is capable of ill- favored 
deformity, nor the Tortoiſe of ſlow pace, becauſe the one of them is nor ſuſceptible of beautiful favor 
nor the other of ſwiftneſs and good footmanſhip. Again,he doth not.ſce and mark the difference berweer 
reaſon perfe&t, and ſimple reaſon 3 for reafon limply procecdeth trom nature, but honeſt, vertuoug, and 
perfeCt reaſon cometh by induftry, ſtudy, diligence and tcaching z which isthe cauſe that all Creatures » 
endued with a ſcnfitive ſou), arc capable and ſuſceptible of akinde of diſcipline and learning bythe 
means of this faculty ofdiſcourſe and reaſon : marry this abſoluce aud right reaſon indeed which we 
aff:& and ſeek for, and isnothing cle bur fapicnce and wiſdom, they arc not able ro name any one man 
that cver attained unto it. Like asthereforc a difference there is berween f3ghtand fight, berween fight 
and fligh: ; for Hawks ſec otherwiſe then Graſhoppers do, Eagles alſo and Partridges flic not alike;even 
ſo all creatureg enducd with rcaſonghave nor the like yivacity, powptitude and nimbleneſs of reaſon, as 
to reach yp to the-higheſt pitch and pertcCtion thereof : for we may obſerve in ſome beaſts many evi- 
dent tokens of juſt ſocicty, of valor, of witty induftry in their proviſton and diſpoſe : and contrariwiſc 
in others as many ſigns of infociable violence and injuſtice, of cowardize and ſoteiſhneſs, as witneſſeth 
that which now moveth the contention & debate betwren our yong Gentiemen; for as if they both ſup- 
poſed there wasadiffcrence in this behalf, ſome of them maintain, that naturally the beafts of the land 
arc proceeded farther in vertuc ; andothery contrariwiſe affirm, the ſame of thoſe n the ſea and waters ; 
athing very evident, whoſoever will compare Storks with the river Horſes; for thoſe do nouriſh and 
feed their fathers who engendered them, whereas thoſe do kill them, becauſe they might ride and 
cover their mothers : as alſo who will but confer Cock Doves with Patridgesz for Doves do often 
times ſquaſh and mar the eggs, yea, and otherwhiles kills the Hens when they cove or fit, becauſe chey 
2rc not willing daring that time to be troden 3 whereas the male Patridges take upon them part of 
the care and pain in 2rring upon the eggs, and in their turn do TP them warm, that they chillnot; 
yea, and that which morc is, they be the firſt that bring meat in their bills unto the little ones newly 
hatched; and if haply the dam range abroad, tarry forth too long cut of the neft, the male beats - 


| and pecks her with hisbill, drives her hometo her eggs and yong birds. As for Antipater who re- 


proachcth and: rebuketh both Aﬀesand Sheep for their filthineſs, and being ſo negligent in keeping 
themſclves clean, he hath forgotten (1 wot not how) to ſpeaks of Ounces and Swallows: for the 
Oances ſcck a by-place by themſclves apart, where to beftow their urine, and by zll means hide and 
conceal that fine ſtony ſubſtance, called Lyucuriam, which is engendred of it ; and the Swallows teach 
their yong ones to turn their tzils ſo, as they may meut out of their nefls. Morcover , why ſay wenot 
that one tree is more ignorant or untaught then another, like as we hold, ard that truly, that a Sheep 
is more dull of capacity then a Dog? or that this herb is more fearful then chat, like as we affirm 
very well, that a Stag is more timorous, or ratharleſs valorous then a Lyon: and as in things which 
are-unmovcable, we never ſay, that one is more flow then another 3 nor among ſuch things as yield 
no ſound at all, that this hath a ſmaller or bigger voice then thatz Scmblably, it is never faid, that 
there is leſs wit, more dulnefs, aud greater intemperance in ſuch or Gach things, unleſs ic be in that 
kinde, whereof all by nature are enducad with the gift of reaſon, and of prudence in ſome meaſure, 
which puifſance and faculty being given to ſome more, and to others lefs, is that which maketh all 
the diffcrence that we ſec. Yca warry, but there is no compariſon, will ſome man ſay, between men 
and beaſts 3 ſo infinirely ſurpaſſeth 5+ them in fineneſs of wit, in juſtice and equity, beſecmiog civil 
ſociety, that it is wonderful. A1:d even ſo (my good friend) there be many which in bigneſs and 
ſtrength of body, in ſwtfineſs or feet, in quickneſs of eye-fight, and ſubtility, of hearing out-go 
all the men in the world, and lcave them far, behinde, and yet for all. this, we are not to infer and 
concludethat man is blinde, that he isimporent of hand and foot, or otherwiſe deaf: neither hath 
nature deprived us altogether of big arms and bodics, or of ſtrength both in the one and the other, 
alchough in campariſon of the Elephant and the Camel, our force and bulk of body is nothing: 
after the ſame maner may we ſpeak of beafts 3 if their diſcourſe and underſtanding be more groſs, 
if cheir wit be more dull then ours, ic followeth not thereupon, that they have neither reaſon 
nor natural wit : for without all queſtion, both they have, fecble though they be and troubled, 
like as an cyc is otherwhiles weak, dim, and muddy : and were it not that I certainly expect, 
and that among our yong men who are ſtudious, learned, and very well feen in the Books of our 
ancicnt Writers, that they will alledge an infinite number of cxamples , the one from the land, 
and thcother our of the ſea; I could not contain my ſelf, bur recite and alledge here before you an 
innumerable ſort of proofs and arguments, as well of the natural ſubtility of beaſts, as of their docility, 


which the beautiful and famous City of Romehath afforded unto us todraw and lade up — 


—_—_—_— 


by whole ſcuppets and buckets fall (as they ſay, ) from the ſtatcly theaters of their Emperors, and the 
princely games exhibited there, | | $ 

- Bu ct us leave this matter freſh and entire for thoſe young men, thereby to embelliſh their diC« 
courſes, and ſet out their eloquence : mean while, 1 would gladly cxamine and conſider one point 
with you,now that we areat lcifure. For I ſuppoſe,that in cvery.part and natural power or faculty of 
our body, there doth befal ſome proper defect, ſome maime or malady , as namely, in the eye, blind- 
nels; in the Iegzlameneſs ; in the tongue, Rutting and ftammering ; and that which is proper to one 
member, is not. incident unto another : for we uſe not to ſay, that a thing is become blinde, which 
never had power by nature to ſce, nor lame, which was not ordaincd to go 3 neither was there ever. 
man who would fay, that athing flammered which never had tongue, or muffled and wharled, which 
naturally yicldcth no voice at all : and even ſo we cannot (to ſpeak properly and truly) term) that fool- 
iſh, furious, 'or enraged, which by courſc of nature is not capable of underſtanding , diſcourſe and 
reaſon: for impoſlible it ie, that a pare may be ſaid to be interefſed, affeRed or prejudiced in a thing, 
which never had an apticude or natural power, that might reccive diminution, privation, mutilation, 
or otherwiſe ſome infirmity : and yet Idoubt not, but you have otherwhiles ſecn dogs run mad ; and 
for mine own part I have known horſes cnraged ; and there be morcover, who affirm that. kine and 
other beeves will be horn-wood, yea and foxes as well as dogs 3 but the example of dogs whereof 
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no. man makes doubt, may ſuffice to prove and bear witneſs, that this kind of beaſt hath rcaſon and; 


underftaodingy and the ſame not in ſmall meaſure to: be contemned, but when it chanceth thar- ic. is 
troubled and confounded, then comes upon them that diſcaſe which is called rage and madneſs. 
For, that at ſuch a time we cannot perceive inthem, that cither their fight or their hearing is altered : 
* butlike as he that ſhould give-out of a man, who is over-charged with a mclancholike humour, or 

given £9 rave and go beſide himfelf,. that his underſtanding is not tranſported and out of order, chat 
his diſcourſc of .rcaſon is not out of the way, nor his brains broken, or memory corrupt, were very 
abſurd : for that the ordinary caſtome and behaviour of ſuch fooliſh and beſtraught perſons ſufficient + 
ly convinceth, that they are paſt themſelves, and have loft the diſcourſe of reaſon; even ſo, whoſo« 
ever thinketh that mad dogs ſuffer any other paſſion, then a confuſion and perturbation of that part in 
them, which before time was wont to imagine, diſcourſe and remember, in ſuch ſort, that when the 
be thas ſarprized with rage , they arc ſo fooliſh and ſotriſh ,. as they know not their beſt friends, 
who were wont to make much of them, but flie thoſe places of their feeding and bringing up, which 
they uſed moſt to haunt and to converſe in, and do not ſo much as diſcern, but overſee that which is 
preſented plain before them : this man (1 fay) ſcemeth obſtinately, to ſtrive againſt the truth, and not 
co comprehend that which daily cxpericnce doth ſhew. 

SOCLARUS. | 

Certce, your conjcQure in mine opinion is very good, and you are in the right : but the Stoicks and 
Peripateticks ſtifly Rand againſt all this, and impugne it with tooth and nail, ſaying : That juſtice can- 
not have any other breeding and beginning ; and that impoſlible it is to maintain that there is any 
juſtice in the world, if it be confeſſed that all beaſts are any waycs capable of reaſon : for that neceſſa- 
ry it is, cither that we do injury in not ſparing them ; or in caſe we make no uſe ofthern for our food, 
that irupoſlible it were for us to livezor clfe our life ſhould remain diftitute of ſuch things as well it may 
not miſs and be without. In ſum, that we were to live in ſome fort a ſavage and beaſt-like life, if 
we{hould reje&the profits and commodities which they 'afford. For l paſs by infinite thouſands and 
millions of the Troglodyts and Nomades, that know no other feeding, bur of fl.ſh oncly and no- 
thing elſe : but as for us who ſcem to lead a milde, civil, and more gentle life, what work were there 
left for us to do upan the land? what bufincſs have we at Sea? what kill or ait ſhould we exerciſe 
among thc mountains? what ornament or beauty would there be in our life, if we were taught this 
once as a true. I:fſon, that we ought to reſpe& all beafts, and uſe all <quity towards them, as being 
reaſonable creatures as we are, and made of the ſame mould that we be? Certes, it were very bard to 
ſay ; and therefore there is no anſwer to afſpil this doubt 3 no medicine or ſalve to heal chisſorez no 
d:vice to undo this knot, and difficulty, which taketh away, either all civility, or elſe all juſtice out 
of mans life, unleſs we keep that ancicnt limit and law, whereby God having ſeparated (* according as 
Heſtodus ſaith) ſundry natures) ſandry natures, and diſtinguiſhed every kind a part by it (lf. 

Tofiſbes, beaſts and feathered fowles, hath granted power and might, 
On: of another for to feed, becauſe they have no right. 
” To men alone, he juſtice gave therein to take delight. | 
Given (I ay) he hathjuſtice unto them for to exerciſe among themſclves : and as for other living crea- 
tures, a3 they cannot deal juſtly with us 3 fo it is certain that we cannot uſe injuſtice to them : and 
look whoſoever reje& this concluſion and reſolution, baye left no other uſe, nor ſo much as a fimplc 
way wh:reby juſtice may enter and come among us. 
AuToBuLuS 

Now truly my friend, you have ſaid this very well, and even according to the mind and hearts deſire 
of theſe men : howbcic we are not to giveand grant untoſtheſe Philoſophers (as the manner is to tic 
about thoſe women who have hard travel, ſome Ocytocium, or medicinable drogue, to cauſe them for 
to have more ſpeedy and eafic deliverance) this device to hang upon them, that they may with caſe 
and without all pain, bear and bring forth juſtice unto us; ſceing that in themain and moſt impor- 
tant points of all Philoſophy, they would not allow Epicurus fo ſmall a thing, and fo vile, as to decline 
| ounu One 
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one only acome, or indiviſible body never fo little afide, for to make way for the ſtars, for living 
creatures, and fortune to come into the world, and that thereby our free will might be ſaved : forth 
ought either to prove by demonſtration, that which is doubrſull, or to ſuppoſe that which ofir ſelf 
j« manife 3 ard not to take this article as touching beaſts, for to eſtabliſh Juſtice, ſeeing that it is 
n:icher confeſſed and granted unto them, nor they otherwiſe do prove it : for another path.y 
there is to bring in juſtice among men, which is nothing fo ſlippery, dangerous , and full of fic 
downfalls, nor thatwhich leadeth thorough the ſubverfion and overthrow of things molt evident; 
even that which my ſon and one of your familiar friends (Seclarus) having Icarned of Plato, doh 
ſhew and teach thoſe who will not obſtinately conteſt, bur tollow reaſon and carn : for that man jy 
not altogether clear and void of injuſtice , in ufing beafts, and dealing with them as he doth, Heyg. 
clitus and Empedecles receive as an undoubtedtruth , complaining in many places, and reproachjn 
nature, as if ſhe were under necefſity, and a very war, having in her nothing that is fimple, pure, fin- 
cere, and unmixed, but performing all her operations by many unjuſt accidents and paſſions ; ſecs 
ing they hold that even her generation proceeded from injuſtice, namely, by conjunition of mortall 
with immortal, and in that the thing which is engendred thereof, rejoiceth to diſmember unnamy. 
rally, that which engendred it : but haply all this may ſeem too bitter and exceeding ſharp: well, 
th:reis anothcr gntle means, and cafic remedy of this inconvenience, which doth not quite bercaye 
beaſts of all uſe of reaſon, and ſavcth juſtice in thoſe who uſe them as they ought; which mean and in« 
diff:rent way being in tim=s paſt brought in by wiſe men, was afterwards rejeCted, and wholly de. 
ſtroyed by a conſpiracy of gourmandiſ and fleſhly pleaſure together ; howſoever Pythagoras would 
have recovered ic again, by teaching men how they might make uſe and commodity of beafts, aud 
yct do them no wrong nor injury ; for they who puniſh and put to death thoſe wilde beaſts, which 
have no ſociecy nor fellowſhip at all with man, bur rather do bim much hurt and dammage, commir 
no injuſtice 3 no more than they who make them rame and familiar, training them up to their uſe, 
and imploying them in ſervices, whereunto they arc by nature moſt fit : 
The race of horſe and aſſes for to breed, 
With bulls encreaſe , which in the fields do feed 
whom Prometheus in a trageedic of Z&ſcbylus , (aith he beſtowed upon us, 
To ſerve and drudge in ftead of #ts, 
And do our works laborious. | 
Neither do they any wrong, who make uſe of dogs to keep their flocks of goats and ſheep : nor 
they who milk goats and ſhcep, and ſhear their fleeces for the wool, eſpecially if they give them pa» 
fturage: for it can not be ſaid, that men cannot live, or their life is utterly undone, if they have 
not their platters of fiſh, or their livers of _m , or if they cut not beevs and goats into pieces for to 
ſc1v2 up at thcir feaſts : or if for their idle difport in theaters, or to take their pleaſure in chaſe and 
bunrting , they pur not ſome to the combat and force them to fight whether they will or no z and kill 
cthcrs which have no defence of their own, nor any means to make refiftance: for he who necds will 
have his delights and paſtimes, ought inall reaſon (as I think) to make himſelf merry, and{ ſolace his 
h:art with thoſe that can play and diſport together with hiraz and not to do (as Bios: (aid) like to 
licle children, who joy in throwing ſtones at frogs, and make a game of it; mean while, the poor 
frogs have no pleaſurc in this their game, for they are ſure to dic for it in good earnef: ; cven ſo we 
arc not cither to hunt or fiſh for any delight that we have in the pain, and much Icſs in che death of 
other creatures : no more to take a pleaſure in driving or taking them away from their whelps and 
young Ones, a pitriful fight ro behold 3 for they be not they that commir injuftice, who ulſc A 


+ burſuch as miſuſe them unm:reifully and cruelly, without any refpe& and commiſcration. 


SOCLARUS. 

Stay a while, good Antobalus , and put off rhis inveRive of yours unto another time ; for now Ice 
comming towards us ncer at hand, a crew of young Gentlemen , all great hunters and lovers of the 
game, whom ic were neither an caſic matter todrive off unto another day , ncither is itncedful co pro- 
voke and offend them. 

AuTOBuLuUS» : 

True it is that you ſay, and Like your admonicion 3 butas for Eubiotus , 1 know very well, and 
my nephew Arijton 3 the two ſons alſo of Dyonifius a Citizen of Delphos, to wit, Acides and Ariſtoti» 
musz yca, and after them, N:caxder the ſon of Exthydamus, 

All skgIful bunters (in good fatth) 
Upon the land (as Homer ſaith ) | 
and therefore (no doubt) they will fide cvery one with Ariftotimus, and take his part 3 whereas con- 
tra:iwiſ, the ochers who be {{landers, and were born along the fea fide, I mean Heracleon of Megars, 
and Ptilojtratus of the Ile Eubea, | 
Who cunning are upon the Seas, 
And therein much themſelves do pleaſe. 
Loc, how they accompany your friend Phedamus, and are ready to ftand wich him : 
As for Tydides there, *tis hard to ſay, 
To whether ſide be will in judgement ſway. 
I m:av that ſame Optatus, our fellow and companion in years, 
Who of wilde beaſts on mountains [laing : 
and fiſhes caught in Sea, | With 
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With many firſt frut1s and eſſayes, 
to teſtifie his prea, 
Hath often duly howoured. 
Diana goddeſs bright, 
I bo cleped is Agrotera, 
and is Didynna bight. 


for lo, how he commeth dircitly towards us, as one who will not range himſclf to one fide more 
than to another. How ſay you, Optatus, do wenot conjeRure well, that you mean eo be an indiffcrenc 
arbitrator or common umpire between theſe two young Gentlemen. 
OrTATU® 

Very well gueſſed of you Autobulys, I purpoſe ſo indeed 3 for Tong fince was the Law of Solox re- 
pealed and aboliſhed, by vertue whercof, they were puniſhed who in a civil (edition joyned not to 
the one fide nor to the other, 
| AuToBuLusS 

Come hither , therefore, and fitby us , that if we have need of any teſtimonies, we trouble not the 
books of Ari/fotle with dripping and turning over their leaves; for that we will refcr our fclves and 
and co that which you ſhall ſay, as juſtly and truly delivered, in regard of your great knowledge 
and experience. ? 

SOCLARUS. 

How now my Maſters, you two Gentlemen, arc you agreed between your ſelves of the order, who 

who {hall begin firlt to ſpeak 2 : 
PyHuzDIMUs. 


Yes Soclarys, we are at a point for that now, alchough we were long cnough debating about it; for 
in th: cnd (ro uſe the very words of Euripides) 


Lot, Fortunes child, hath this caſe tried, 
As one ordain'd doubts 20 decide. 
and hath appointed that the land-bcafts cauſe ſhould be pleaded before theirs of the ſeas 
SOCLAR UM. 


th you begin to ſpeak, and we alſo to hear. 
kx kX **X * xk + 


In this place a great defect and breach there is in the Greek originall, which can- 


not be made up and ſupplied without the help of ſome ancient copie, not 
yet extant. 


W:ll then iis time (Arifotimus ) that bo 


4 


The bar and the hall is for them that plead. Bur theſe deſtroy the ſpawn within the wombe, by run- 
ning upon their females when they be great and near the time of caſting the ſame. And one kind 
there is of ſpotted mullets, called thereupon Perd:e, which feed upon their own ſlime and glutinous 


ſubſtance that proccedeth from themſelves. As for the poulpe or polyp fiſh, he catcth and gnaweth him» 
ſelf, fitting Rill all Winter | 


In houſe full cold, without fire- light, Sk 
In wofull bale and wretched plight. 4 


fo idle is he or fo Hlockith and ſenſl:fs, or cle ſo gluttonous, , or rather ſubjc& to all theſe vices toges» 
ther ; which is the reaſon-that Platoalſo in his book of Laws, 'forbiddcth efrſoons young men to ſer 
their minds upon fiſhing in theSea, orratherhe deteſteth it in them, as an abominable thing, if chey 
ſhould take a lovethercto. Forno exerciſe thereis of hardineſs and valour ; no proof of wit or trial 
ot wiſdom; no'imployment of ftrengeh , ſwifeneſs or aftivity of body in combats and fizhts with the 
wide mouthed ſca-pikes; with congres or guiltheads, like as there is in hunting upon the and, where 
theicrce and courageous beaſts exerciſe the fortitude of thoſe who encounter them, and ftirring up 
their animoſity to:enter upon d : the wily and-crafty, whet and ſharpen the wits of ſuch as ſet up- 
them, cauting th:m-to look abour and beftir theniſelves every way with great circumſpe&ion ; and 
the ſwift and-light- footed, trie theable, nimble, and painful bodies of thoſe who have them in chaſe : 
inallwhich rc{pe&s/huning;is reputed an honeſt and-commendable exerciſe : whereas contrariwiſc, 
hlking hath-nothiag,injcto commend'the game, and make it honourable z ncicher ſhall you ever 
lind;my good friend, any one of the:gods, deſirous to be called Congrofionus, that is to ſay, the con- 
gcr'Killer 3 as Apollo gloricd to bemamed Lycottonus,, that-is to Cay, the killer of wolvcs ; nor any of 
tim delighted-intheiname of Triglobolus, that isto'ſay, the'ſtriker of barbels : like as Diana jayed in 
the <pithir of E/apbobolos, that is to ſay, a ſhooter at tags and hinds: and no marvel , confidering 
mt itis-morelaudable fora Gentleman to take in chaſe a-wilde Boar,aſtag, afaKow dcer, a rocbuck, 
9:4, .apd it were bu an harc, then-tobuy any of thee with his money : bur ſurcly ic is more for his 
credit and reputation:to go into the fiſh marker as a cater ro exchangehis coin jor SURE; a lobſtar, 
orthe Amis, thento be ſeen fiſhingifor-them : for the cowardife,, blockiſhneſs, ſtupidiry, want of 
fhitts and means in fiſhzs, cither offenſive, or defenſive, cauſe the taking of them to be diſhoneſt, diſcome 
medable, ualovely,and illiberal. 
In ſamme, foraſmuch as the proofs and arguments whi:h Philoſop'ers alledg:, to ſhew that 
alt; have ſome diſcourſe a1d uſc of reaſon, ar drawn from their projets, th:ir clc&ions in 
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preterring one thing betore another, their provitions and forecaſtr, their memorics, their aff;&jg, 
their tender care of their young ones, their thankfulnefs to thoſe who have done them good, their "yg 
tred ard rankor againſt them who haye done them a ſhrewd turne : their induſtry to find out thingy 
neceſſary tor them , the cyident appearence of vertucs in them, to wir, of fortitude , ſociable equir 
and communjon, temperance and magnanimity : Let us conſider theſe maritime ſea creatures, whe. 
ther they have any one ar all of theſe parts, or if there be any little ſhew thereof, ic is ſo dark and 
obſcure, that unneth or hardly ic can be p:rceived, how diligent ſocver we be in ſearching afrer ir; 
whereas in theſe terrene beaſts, and ſach as the Jand breedeth, a man may conceive, yea and plainly 
ſce moſt cleer, evident, and afſured examples of cach , of the qualities before ſaid. Firſt and fore- 
moſt,b:hold 1 pray you the firſt ſetting our,the preparatives and flouriſhes as it werezthat buls and boars 
make 2gain{t their combat, how they raiſe and caſt up the duſt with their fect all about them, as al 
how theſe wher and ſharpen their tusks ; the Elephants likewiſe for that one of their two teeth where. 
with they root in the earth, or pluck up andcut ſuch matter as they feed upon, is ordinarily thereby 
worndull and blunt, chey uſc ic onely tor theſe purpoſes, but the other thry keep and reſerye alwayes 
ſharp pointed and keen edged, for to ſerve their turnes when they are to fight ; the lion when he g0- 
e:hinthe forreſt, march:th evermore with his paws drawn in cloſe and turned round, hiding his 
cleyes and nailcs wichin, for fear Jeſt being wora wich going, their points ſhould be dull and blunt, 
a$alſo becauſe he would xive no light by his trafts to the hunters thar follow in chaſe ; for hard- 
ly and with much ado ſhall you trace a lion by his foot, the print of his claws is fo ſmall that 
ic cannot be ſcen, whercby they that arc full upon their footingy yet miſs of hin, and wandee 
a contrary way. 


Ye have heard lam ſure of the Ichnewnon or rat of T1dia, how he prepares himſelf againſt he 
ſhould fight with the crocodile, no lefs then a legionarie ſouldier armed at all pieces, in cormpleat har- 
neſs, ſuch a deal of mud, and the {ame hardned and baked in manner of a cruſt, hath he all over his 
body, as it werea good curace of proof. 

What provition and preparation the ſwallows or martincs make againſt their breeding and laying 
time, we daily fee z namely, how in building of their neſts, they lay firlt as a ground- work. under- 
neath, good lticks, Riff ffraws, and ſound bents, and thoſe they enterlace afterwards with others 
that be more pgentle and pliablc ; and if they ſee that their neſts had need of ſome gluttinous mud to 
gluc and ſodder all together , what do they ? marry they flie floting ſo cloſe to the water of ſome ri- 
ver , lake, or the ſca, that lightly they dip their wings therewith, ſo that they may be onely wet, and 
in no wiſc heavy and overcharged with moiſture, then they role and bazke themfely:s in the duft, by 
which means they cloſe up, binde, and knit as with parget or plaftre, all chinks and breaches, and 
whatſoever was not well compatand united together intheir neſts : as for the form and figure there- 
of, they make them not cornered nor yielding many ſides and faces, but even and ſmooth as poſlible 
may be, and the ſame round as a ball ; for ſurcly this kind of workmanſhip is moſt durable without, 
and of greateſt capacity within, and ſuchas giveth leaſt hold unto other beaſts abroad that liein wait 
todefiroy them, Ons | 

The cobwebs that ſpiders weave, which ſerve ſor patterns, as well for our women to make their 
webs of cloth, as for fiſh:rs to knit and work their nets, arc in many reſpe&s very admirablc : firſt in 
regard of the fine threads, an1 the ſabrile weaving thereof, which-are not diftin& ence from another, 
nor ranged afrer theorder of the warp: and woofe in our artificial webs upon the loom, but arc con- 
tinued and run all into one, in manncr of a thin filme, kell, and skin, united and ſodred as ene would 
ſay, with I wot not what gluttinous humidity. mingled among, after an invifible and imperceptt- 
ble manner ; thzn the tinRure and colour thereof, which maketh it ſeem afar off like untoſome thick 
or duskiſh air, to the end that it ſ:1f might the leſs be perceived; but principally and above all, the 
very governing, cenduQ, and mannaging of this fabrick and device made by her-fc1f, ſurpaſſeth 3 


namely, when ſome flic or ſmall creature is gotten within the compaſs of this toil and entangſed, to ſec 


how immediately ſhe perceiveth it, and can skill quickly to pull in and draw the net; no hunter an 

fowlcr in the world, be henever ſo cunning, more nimble, for tocncloſe theprey': all which becauſe 
we daily ſec in our continual expericnce preſented unto our eyes, we believe and know to be true 3 
otherwiſe we would hold all to be fables * like as wethink that to be a tale of the crows and ravens 
in Barbary , who when thcy are very thirſty, and the water ſettled ſo low where they ſhould drink, 
that they cannot reach unto it, caſt ſtones into ir for to make it riſe ſohigh, as they may calily mect 
with it. And verily upon atime, I marvelled my (elf very much when 1 ſawa dog within a ſhip, 
while tlfe marriners were out of the way, to caſt little ſtones into an earthen pat, which was nothing 
neer full of oyle, how he ſhould diſcourſe and reaſon thus in his mind, that the lightcr things, 38 
namcly oylc, muſt needs mount up and be driven. elofe, when the weightier ſuch as the ſtones were, 
went down to the bottom. As much may be ſaid of the Bees of Candi, and the-geeſe of Ciligin, As 
for the Bees, being to double a point or cape lying into the ſea, which is much expoſed to the winds, 
they ballaſe themſelves with ſmall grit or pretty ſtones, for tobe able to endure the weather, and not 
be carried away againſt their wills with the wind chrough their lightneſs otherwiſe. And the geeſe 
aforcſaidbeing affcaid of the cagles, which have thcir airics upon the high rocks, at whattime as they 
ſhould paſs over the mountain Taurus,take every one within their bils a good big ſtone, thereby to ſtop 


and muzzle (as it were)their mouths, that being by nature clamorous and given much to Bog 
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make no noiſe nor crie at allduring chcir flight, and ſo in filence and faicty both, get beyond ihe 
aid hill. The very order that cranes keep in their flying is wonderful and memorable : for when the 
airis troubled and the wind alofc, they flic not as they uſe to do when it is fair weather and calm, 
\ eichcrallafront, or in manner of the half moon or croifſant : bur preſently at their firſt ſerring ous, 
they caſt themſelves into a triangle with the point forward, thereby to cut and pierce the wind that 
bloweth before and abour them, tothe cnd that their rank thus ranged and (er in order, might nor 

ibly be broken : afterwards when they are alighted and ſettled upon the ground; lcok whoſe 
courſe and charge it is to watch all night, ftands upright upon cn: leg, and in the foot of the orher 
claſp:3a tone and holds it up aloft 3 for the continual ſtraining of themſclv:s to hold the faid ſtone, 
keep:th them that long they cannot fleep : and when once they chance to I:t go their hold, the Bone 
falling upon the rock, quickly awakneth her that let it fall. So that after | had ſecn this, I did nor 
orcatly wonder at Hercules, if he putting his bow under his arm holc, and clipping ic hard with his 
mighty ſtrong arm. Holding full faſt in his right hand, 

His maſſie club, aſleep doth ſtand. 

neither maryellcd I nuich at him who firft deviſcd the means how to open an oyfter coſe and hard 
ſhar, when I beheld once the crafty ſubtilty of herons : for the heron when he bath ſwallowed down 
an oyſter, or other ſhell fiſh, all whole and faft ſhut, although it put him co ſome trouble, yer he en 
dureth for a time and keepecth ic within his craw or giſier, untill he perceive thec it is mollificd and re- 
Jax:d by the natural heat of his body, thencafteth he it up againg by vomit, findeth ic gaping and 
wide open, and fo picketh out of it the good meat thercin. 

As touching the induftrious proviſion and care of houſe-keeping which is in piſmires,-to-difcourſe- 
thereof in particular, and exquikitely to deliver the fame, were a very hard piece of work, if no! im» 
poſlible ; and to paſs the ſame overin filence, argueth ſupine negligence : for look taroughont the * 
whole biſtory of nature, you ſhall not find ſoſmall a mirror again tor to repreſent greater things aird 
more beautiful, being (as it were) a moſt pure and cleer drop, wherein appexreth moſt apparantly 
the full reſemblance of entire vertue. Here = be ſeen lovely friendſhip and civil focicty : here ſhews 
eth it ſelf the very image of valour and prowefle, with painful paticnce and induſtry : here may a 
man behold many ſeeds of continence, many ſparks of wiſdom, and as many of righteouine's.G!cay« 
thes the Philoſopher, althoughhe maintaineth not that beaſts have any uſe of reaton, made report 
nevertheleſs that he was preſent at the ſight of ſuch a ſpetacle and occurent as this. There were(quoth 
he) a number of ants which went coward another ants hole, that was not their own, carrying with 
thcm the corps of a dead ant; out of which hole, there came certain other ants to mect them on 
the way (as it nar? to parl with them, and within a while returned back and went down again ; af- 
ter this they came forth a ſecond, yeaa third time, and retired accordingly until in the end they 
brought up from beneath (as it were a ranſom for the dead body) a grub or little worm 3 which the 
others reccived and took upon their ſhoulders, and after they had delivered in exchanze the aforeſai 
corps, departed home : morcover, it is worth the obſcrvacion, alchough it be a thing daily ſecn of 
every man, what courteſic and civility they uſe in meeting one another, how thoſe who be light and 
carry nothing , willingly give way unto ſuch as be charged and Ioaden, and f:ffer them to paſs : like- 
wiſc how they gnaw aſunder anddivide piece meal ſich burdens, as they being fingle, cannot brar 
whole, to the end that the ſame may be carried and tranſported from place to place by more in nun - 
ber. Aratus in his prognoſticks ſetteth this down fora fign of rain toward, when they bring forth 
their ſecds and grains, and lay them abroad co take the air : 

IV hen ants make haſt with all their egs aload, 
Forth of their holes to carry them abroad. 
Andyctthere be ſome who in this place write nor %:«, that is to ſay, egger,but ite, as if they would (ay, 
their goods, to wit; the fruits or ſecds which they have gathered and laid up for their proviſion, when 
they perceive them to begin to mould or be fuſty, or fear that they will corrupt and pucrifi: But 
that which ſurpaſſeth all other prudence, policy and wir, is their caution and prevention which they 
ufc, that their wheat or other corn may not ſpurt and grow. For this is certain, that dry it cannot 
continue alwayes nor ſound and uncorrupt, bur ic will in time wax ſoft, reſolve into a milky juice, 
when it turneth and beginneth to ſwell and chit : for fear therefore that it become not a pencrative 
ſced, and fo by growing, looſe the nature and property of food for their nouriſhment, they gnaw thar 
end thereof or head, where it is wont to ſpurt and bud forth. For mine own part, Ido not admit or 
believe all that which ſome do anatomize of their caves and holes : who give out that there is not one 
dirett and ſtraight way leading down thercinto, nor the ſame cafic and ready for any other creatur to 
paſs through; bur there be certain ſecret allies, blinde-pathes, crooked turnings, and hollow cranks, 
which mcet all at the cnd in three holes or concavities ; whereof the one forfooth is the common hall 
for them to meet altogether : the ſecond is their cellar orambry tor their yiQuals and proviſion; and 


thethird a by-room where'they beſtow their dead. 


Well, I think ir not amiſs nor impertincnt, ifnext after piſmires, 1 bring forth upon the ſtage be= 
fore you the Elephants, 2o the end'that we may know the nature of this wit, and intelligence which 
now is in queſtion, as well in the greateſt beaſts as the.ſmalleſt creatures, and ſec how as it appear:th in 
the ons, (0 It 18 not defc&ive or wanting in the other. Other men 1 am ſare do make a wonder at that 
which the Elephinc learneth, and is taught, whoſe docility is exhibired unto us in the theaters, by 
his ſundry ſorts ofgeſt ares, and changes in dauncing, ſach as for cheir variety aud exquiſice el:gancy 
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ic were very bard for men with all their memory, perfe&ion of wit, and cxcrcifc, to remember BY 
expreſs, and perform accordingly : but I for my part, me thinks, do ſce more cleerly and cvideny the 
prudence and fagacity of this beaſt, in the paſſions, affcQions, and motions which he hath of him. 
ſelf without teaching, as being more ſimple, fincere, and natural ; for not long ſince at Rome there were 
2. number of them traincd and exerciſed againſt the ſolemnity of their games and playcs, in certain 
ſtrange ſtations, intricate motions, and hard turnings round, to go, to come, to ftand, and wheel 
abour in a trice: but among 1h:m, there was one more dull, blockiſh, groffc, and flow, then the re# 
both in conceiving, and alfo in retaining 3 by reafon whereof, he being ever and anon reproached 
and rat:d with ſhyne{ul; words, yea, and many times beaten well for his untowardneſs, wag found 
otherwhi'es alone by hiauelf in thenight, repeating as it were and conning his leflons by moon- 
ſhine, Tab-uriug hard for to expreſs arid attain unto that which he had been taught. Agyoy writeth, 
that beſo-e this t'1., in Syri2 there was an Elephant keptand nouriſhed in a private mans houſe, whoſe 
Governour had a'juwed uno him from his maſtzr, a certain meaſure of barly every day for his 
provender 3 but there was not a day went over his head, wherein he robbed and deceived him not of 
the one half; it fortun:d, that on: time above the reſt the maſter of the houſe would needs ſee the 
El-phant ſerved, then his Governour powr-d out before him is full allowance, even the whole 
meaſure that was his due; bir the Elepiant cafting an unhappy and untoward eye at him, divi- 
ded his barly with the ſnout of his trunk, and pur a part the one mvity thereof, ſhewing the 
be: way hz cou'd deviſe unto his maſter, the wrong that the governor aforeſaid had done unto him : 
He reporteth licewite of another, who feciug that his keepes blend:d earth and ſtones among his barley, 
to make the meaſure to fecm conpleat : ſpicd his time and came unto the pottage pot ſtanding over the 
fire, wherein was ficſhaſeething tor dinner, and filled ic up with aſhes. 

Another being provoked and mifuſed at Rome, by certain little boycs, who with their bodkins and 
p:vknives uſted to prick and punch his ſnout or trunk ; cauyht up one of them by the middle, and held 
himup in the air,fo as it was thought he would have cruſhed and {qeezzd the guts out of hisb-lly;they 
that ſaw the manner of it, took up a great cry incontinently for t:ar of the poor boy, but the Eleph-nt 
ſet him down ſoftiy again upon theground, in the very place wh:re he caught him up, and doing him 
nc hurt at all paſſed by; judging i a ſufficient cheſtiſement tor ſo little a child,thart he was only putin a 
fright : Thus much of teme and trained Elephants. As for thoſe which are ſavage, and live in the wild 
fi:idsat their liberty, wonderful things be reported of them, and namely as touching their pafſage over 
rivers; for the younge and leaft of them all, expoſing himſelf to hazard for the reſt, leadcth the way, 
and wad:rh firit thorcugh 3 the other ſeeing him landed upon the bank on the other ſide, make this ac- 
count, that if the leaſt and Iowelt of their herd be tall enough to ſurmount the depth ofthe channel, 
they which are biger & bigher, hay: no cauſe to fear any thing,but that they alſo may get over in ſafety. 

And (incel am fallen into this argament, and proceed:d ſo far into it, me thinks Iſhouldnot forget 
one cxaimple of Reinard, for the aftinity aad conformity it hath with tbis device Iaft rehearſed : Thoſe 
who have invented fabulous tales make report, that during, the great deluge, Dexcalion uſed tolct forth 
a dove out of the ark, to know what weather it was like to be abroad; for if ſhe returned ſoon again, 
ſh: brought news of tempeſt and rain, but if ſhc flew clean away, and came no more back, fhe ſhewed 
thereby that it was calm and fair wearker, EP | 

Bat true it isthat the Thracians even at this day when they purpoſe to paſs over ariver frozen all over 
with icc,take a fox with then tor their guide, ro found che way before them, whether the ice be ſtrong 
cnough and ablc to b:arz the rox 77528 gertly before, and layeth his car cloſe t5 the ice, and if by the 
noiſc of the water running underneath ar.d coming unto his car, he gueſſeth that the ice is not thick nor 
froz2n dcep, but thin and weak, he maketh a ſtay,and retiirneth if a man will let him:contrariwiſezit he 

zrceive by his car no noiſe at all of v. 4;er running under the ice, he paſſeth forward confidencly:Sure- 

y we cannot ſay that this is only an exquiſite quickneſs in the ſenſe of hearing,without any diſccurſe of 

reaſon, but wichout all queſtion a kiu of (yVogifn ur reaſoning, by conſequence drawn from that 
natural ſence in this ſort : that which ſoundeth ſtirrerh ; that which ftirreth is not frozen or congealcd; 
that is not congealed, mult needs be 1iquid 3 and whatſoever is liquid, yieldeth, and is not able to 
hold, ergo, OC > . 

The Logicians hold that the hound meeting with a quarferry or croſs way divided into many paths, 
uſeth a kind of argumentation or reaſoping, which is called a disjun&@ proceeding from the enumeratls 
on of many parts 3 and in this manner diſcourſcth with himſelf:It muſt needs be that the beaſt in chaſe, 
paſſed by one of theſe three wayes:but this way it ven* not, nor yet the way; therefore it cannot chuſc, 
but this way he took,for the ſcent of the noſtrils yiclderh him no other intcligence,then of the premiſes: 
and it was the diſcourſe of reaſon, which gave him to vnderſtand: the neceſſicy of the conſequence or 
conclufion,inferrcd upon the faid premiſes and ſuppoliticns. Howbeit, the dog hath need of no ſuch te- 
Rimony of Logicians, for falſe it.is and counterfcit, becauſe it is the ſmell it ſelf and ſcent of the noſe, 
which by the tr:& of the foot and the fluxion of the odour coming from the beaft, ſheweth him which 
way ir fled, bidding farcwel to theſe propoſitions either disjun& or conjunR, neither carcth it for m_ 
enumeration of pats; butby many other ctf:&s, paſſions, funCtions, offices and ations which procec 
neither from the ſenſe of ſceing nor of ſmelling, bur onely from intclligence and diſcourſe of reaſon,by 
which they are evidently performed , a man mayſufficiently perceive and comprehend what is the 13 
ture ofa dog, whoſe continence, obedience, LagaCHY, paticnce and pains-taking in chaſe, if Iſhoul 


now diſcourſe upon, I ſhould but make my (elf ridiculous unto you, who ſee the ſame daily, and have 
/ ; eXpericnce 
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experience and praiſe thereot continually, Bur this one example will I allcdge unto you ; namely, 
that during the civil wars at Rome, when a Roman Citizen was murdered, the murderers could never 
cut off his head, until they environed his dog round, and ftabbed him to'dcath, who guarded his ma-+ 
ters body, and fought moſt fizrcely tor him. 'King Pyrrbus as he travelled by the way, met with a dop 
who kept the dead corps of his maſter latcly ſlain, and underſtanding by the inhabicants of the place, 

that he had continued three dates already, and never ſtirred trom thence, nor yet cat or drunk ouphry 
he commanded the body to be interred, lcd the dog away with him, and made much of him : ccr« 

tain dayes after, there hapned a muſter or generall revi:w to be mad: of the ſouldizrs, who ſhewed 

themſelves and paſſed before the King fitting in his chair of ſtate, and having the ſaid dog hard by bim, 

who never quetched nor ſtirred all the whilcs, until hc had a fight of thoſe perſons who murdered his 

maſter; upon whom he ran immediately, baying and barking atthem with open month and in great 
anger, efcſoons running back and making toward Pyrrhysz infomuch as not only the King, bur all 
thoſe who w:re about his perfon , entred into great fufpition that thoſe parties were they who had 
killed his niaſter 3 whereupon they were apprehended, put in' priſon, and judicially bro!1ghtt to their 
anfiver upon te point, and together with other preſumptions and light evid:nces inferred againſt 
theni, they were ſo hardly urged, that they confeſſed the tat, and ſuffered puniſhment accordingly; 
The like (by report) did che dog of learned Heſi»d4ys, who d:tecd the ſonsof GanyFor the Naupa- 
ian, of murder committed upon the perfon of his maſter. But that which our fathers ſaw themſelves 
with their own ceye:,whiles they were ſtudents at Athens, is more evident than all that hath been id 

already. And this it was : A certain fellow had by ftcalth centred into the Temple of Zſculvpins, and 

ſtollen from thence the taireſt and goodlieſt jewels both of gold and filver among the oblations there, 

which were moſt portable, and thinking that he was not efpicd by 2ny creature, made means to got 

away again ſecretly. The dog which kept rhe faid Temple, and was named Capparus, did his beſt 

to bark and bay 3 but ſeeing none of the ſexranes and wardens of the Church to come for all thar, 

purſucd the Church-robber as he fled away ; and notwithitanding that he fling fton-s at him, yct 

gave not he over his purſute, but traced him hard at heelsall the night, Win day light was come, 

he would not approach ncer unto him, but kept aloof, followed him with his cyc and never loft the 

fighr of him ; and notwithftanding that he caft him bread and other meat, he would none: ſo the night 

following the thief laid him down to fl:ep, the dog likewiſe kept all night hard by him; and the mor« 

row morning when he took his way ag:in, the dog likewiſe aroſe and went after. Mct heany paſſ.n- 

gers or waitaring men, he would fawn upon them and'wag his tail; contrariwiſe he barked eagerly 
at the thief, and was ready to flie upon him... They who had the charge to follow with huy and cry, 
being informed thus much by the Travellers whom they mer, as alfo of what bigneſs, colour ard hair 
the dog was, continucd their chaſe more willingly, and made ſach hot pnr{uce that they overtook the 
fellow at Crommyon, and from therice brought him to Athens. The dog he marched before them all 
and lead chem th: way, as jocound, pleaſant, and gameſome as poſſibly could be,as raking great joy that 
this Charch-robber had bcen the game and prey that he had hunred and gotten, The Athenians when 
they heard thetruth of chis matter related unto them, -ordained that the ſaid dog ſhould have a certain 
meaſure of corn allowed him at the Cities charges for his bread*, and gave an cfpeciall charge to the 
Prieſts of that tcraple, to havea.care of him ſo Jong as he lived: following herein the kindneſs and libe- 
rallity ofthcir anceſters, which they evtended in times paſt toa mule. For what time asPericles cauſed 
tobe bujle the Temple of Minerva, namcd Hecatompedon, within'the caſtle of the City, there were, as 
is ordinary for ſuch buildings,conveyed thither daily Rtonestimber; and other ſtuff in carts and wagong 
drawn with beaſts. Now when many of thoſc males which before time had willingly and painfully fer- 
ved , were now for very age diſcharged and ſenr _ to paſtare : 'one there was among the reſt, who 
every day would come into the high broad ſtreet Cerawicum,' and gotb<fore thoſe draught beaſts which 
drew up (tones to the monint, yea and accompany th:1), as if he encouraged and Hhartn:d them to la- 
bour and travel. The p:ople of Athens commending and admiring the good heart and induftrions mind 
ofthe beaſt, gave order by a publick decree for his maintenance and keeping at the Citics coſt, no lefs 
then they would have d1nz for an old bruifed ſouldicr, who now was paſt ſervice, And therefore we muſt 
ſay, that thoſe Philoſophers who hold : That there is no communion nor ſociety of juſtice between 
uw and bruit beaſts, ſay rruc, if they reſtrain their ſpe:ch unto thoſe creatures onely, which live in the 
ſea and deep botromleſs waters, with whom ind:ed we can'have no fellowſhip at all of co0d will,love 
and affe&ion, as being beaſts far remote from all gentleneſs, (weer converſe, and good nature t and 
rs Homer ſpeaking unto &'map , who ſcemed'ro be inhumane, crucl and unſociable, ſaid ele- 
gantly thus : 7M ROS | 


The blackiſh blew fea IT think well, 

Engendred thee, thou art ſo fell, 
a if he woald thereby give us to underſtand, that the ſca bring) forth no creature that is milde, lovely, 
meek andþentle : bur he that ſhould fay as mich and apply the former propoſition unto the land-beaſts, 
were himſelf cruel and (avage; if 1 ſay, he d:nicd that there was no egrors cammerce of amity and 
juſtice between King Lyſimachus and his dog Hyrcauus , who remainzd continually alone about his 


corpz when he was dead ; yer and at the tim: that it was burned in the funeral fire, leapt into it and 
was conſ1m:d into aſh:s with him for company. And reported it is, that there was another dog named 
Atas, did no 1: which Pyrrbus kept, I m:3n not the king of that name, but another private perſon: 

or 
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for after bis maſter was dcad, he wouid never ftir tromthe body z and when the corps was carrie 
forth in a couch upon the bicre, he leapt upon ic and was born withall : and finally ſprung himfelf jo. 
to the fire and was burnt with him. 

When King Porzs was ſore wounded in a battel _ King Alexander the Greatz the Elephany up> 
on whoſe back he rode and fought, drew forth with his trunk righe gently for fear of doing harm, ma- 
ny darts, arrows and javelins wherewith he was ſhot ; and albeit himſclf was grievoully kurt, yet ne. 
ver fainted he and gave over before he perceived that hisLord the King wes ready to reci and fink down, 
by reaſon of the effafion of blood which he had loft : and then fearing that he would fall from on 
high to the ground, he gently couched and yielded with his body downward to thecarth,that he might 
alight with caſe and without all 'danger. 

King Alexanders horſe called Bucephalus, all whilc he was bare without his ſaddle and capariſon, 
would well cnough abide that his keeper ſhould mount upon his back ; was he trapped once and richly 
ſet out with the Kings royal furniture, harneſs, and ornament, he would tuffer none to fit him buy 
Alexander alone. Andif others came neer him, and went about to get upon his back , he. would run 
a front upon them ſnuffing, ſnorting and neighing, rifing up all afore at them ; and if they made not 
good hatte to retire behind him and fly, he would be ſure to have them under his feet and trample over 
them. I know full well that you think theſe examples are hudled together in a confuſed varicty ; but 
ſarely it isno cafic matter to find any ation of theſe noble beafts, which reprefenceth one bare vertuc 
and no more : for together with their kindneſs and natural love there is tobe ſcen a certain-defire of 
honour : amid their generoſity a man may perceive a kind of induſtrious ſagacity and wiſedom  nei- 
ther is their wit and fabcilty void of courage and magnanimity: howbeir, it men be diipofed todi- 
Ringuiſh and ſeparate one from another by themſelves 3 the dogs do repreſent an example of a mild 
and gentle nature, together with an haughty courage and high mind , namely when they paſs by and 
turnaſide from thoſe that ſubmit themſclves beforethem, according to that which Hemer ſaith in one 
place : 


The dogs ran forth with open mouth, 
they cryed and bark't amain : 
Ulyſſes wiſe his ſtaffe let fall, 
and ftirred not again. ,, . «, | 
For their manner isnot to fight any Tonger againſt thoſe who humbly fall down proftrate, or ſhew 
any ſcmblance of lowly ſuppliants. Certes, the report gocth of a principall Indian dog, wh b-ing 
for a ſingularity above all other, ſent to fight acombar before 99, numer o the Great, whe; there 


was let looſe at him ficft aſtag, thena wild boar, and afterwards a beare made no reckoning of them, 
nor deigned once to [tir but of his place nor riſe up : but when he ſaw a lion preſented unto kim, then 
incontinently he ſtood upon his fcet, and addrefſed himfclfto the combat 3 ſhewing evidentiy that he ©. 
eftecmcd the lion alone worthy to fight with him, and diſdained all the reft. As for thoſe kere among 
us which are wont to hunt hares, if they themſelves chance to kill them with fair play in the open 
ficld, they take pleaſure to tear then in pieces; they lick and lap their blood full willingly : bur if the 
hare being out of heart and in deſpair of her ſelf, as many times it. falleth out, employ all the force 
and ſtrength that ſhe hath in one courſe for all, and run her ſelf out, of breath, ſo as her wind is now 
clcan gone, and ſh: dead withall; the hounds finding her ſo , will not once touch her, but they keep 
a wagging of their tailes round about, her body, as if they would fay, it is not for greedineſs 
of 5g fl:h, bat an earneſt defire to, winne the prize in running, that we hunt thus a8 
Wc dO. Res « Re 
As touching the crafc and ſubtilty which is in,beafts 3 foraſmuch as there be infinit examples there- 
of, ovcrpaſsI willthe wily pranks of foxcs, wglves ,. crancsand jayes : for common they be and eve- 
ry man f{ceth them 3 onely produce I will the tejmony of wiſe Thales, the moſt-ancient of the ſeven 
ſages, who by report was not leaſt admired for his skill and cunning, in that he diſcovered right well 
the craſcineſs in a beaſt, and went beyond it. There was a company of mules that had falt a lead, 
and were carrying it from one place to another ; and as they paſſed through the foord of a river, one of 
them chanced co fall under his burden into the water : the falt in his ſack by this means taking wets | 
meltcd and refolved into water for the moft parc of it, in ſuch ſort as the mule havingrecovered him- 
ſcIfupon all four, found that he was well lightned of his load, and preſently conceived what was the 
reaſon : which gave ſo dcep an impreſſion in his memory, that ever after, | as often as he was to g0 
thorow ariver, he would be ſure to ſtoup and couch his body low..fi rleaning of one fide, and then 
of ar.other, purpoſedly and for the nonce to wet and drench the bags. on his back which had ſale in 
them. Thates hearing of this unhappy and ſhrewd wit of the mules commanded the muliter co fill 
the f:cis with the ſame weight of wool and ſpundges, inſtead of ſalt; to lay them upon his back, 
and f: to drive him with the rett. Themulc left nos kis old wont; but when be perceived that he was 
overcharged now with water befides -his ordinary load of wool and ſpunges, he took himſelf in ihe 
manu.er, and ſound that his craft now ſtood him in ſmall ftead, but did him hurt ; whereupop, Ever af- 
tcr, be would go upright whenſoever he waded, and was very carefull that none of his packs or car- 
riages ſhould once (though full againſt his will) touch the water. | 
Par:cidges have another kind of ſubtilty and craft by chemſclves, and the ſame procecdcth from 
a certain natural love and motherly aff: ion to their young birds, whom, when they arc yet ſo feeble 


that they cannot flic and make ſh'fe for themſelves being purſued, they teach to caft NA 
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their backs, wich their heels and bellies upward, and to hold cither a clot of carth or ſome lock of 
fraw or ſuch like ſtuff, to cover and ſhadow their bodics withal : mean while, the o!d rowens turn 
thoſe that follow in chaſe another way, drawing them toward themſclvzs in flying to and fro juſt 
before them, even at their feer, ſceming (as it were) by little and little to retire, and making as though 
they were ſcarce able to ariſe from thecarth, and as it they were ready to be taken, untill Cich time 
as bs have trained the fowlers far from their lirtle ones, : 
The hares when they have kindlced, and be afraid of the hunters, return to their formes, and cariy 
their leverets, ſome one way and ſome another, ſo as many tim:s there is an arpent or good acre of 
round diſtance between them, to the end that if either hound or hunter ſhould come uyon them, 
they might not be all in danger at once to be taken ; and they themſclves run up and down backward 
and forward in divers places, croſſing this way aud that way, leaving their tratts very confuſed, and 
in theend take one great leap as far as ever they can,from their foreſaid footing, and ſpring unto their 
form, where they reſt and take their repole. | 
The bear being ſarpriz:d with a certain drowſie diſcaſe, called Pholia, before ſhe be altogether fo 
heavily benummet and ſtapifi:d therewith , that ſhe cannot well ſtir, maketh clcan the cave inco 
which ſh: mcancth to retice her ſelf : and when ſhe is to podown into it , all the way beſides which 
5s toward it, ſhe treadeth very lightly, bearing her (elf (as it were } upon her tiptoes : and being come 
neer it, ſhe turnes upon her back , and fo cichcth forward her body as well as ſhe ci into her 
den. | | 
Of red deer, the hyndg commonly calveneer unto high-way fides, where ravenous beaſts, ſach as 
live by prey, do not ordinarily haunt; The ſtags when they perceive themſelves to be fat, well fleſh- 
<d, andgood v:niſon, ſeck blinde corners to hide themſelves in, for the better ſecurity of their lives, 
as not truſting then to their hecls and ſwifc running. 
The land-urchins arc ſo wiſe and wary in defending and faving themſelves, that they have thereby 
given occaſion of this proverb : 
A thouſand wiles and mo, 
of craſty fox there are: 
The urchin one doth kaow, 
and that is ſingular, | 
for when the urchin perceiveth Renard coming toward him, 
All of a lump, as round as bur or ball, 
His body lies, with pricks beſet withal : 
' No means ſhe hath, for thorny briſtles thick, 

To bite, to pinch, or touch him to the quick. By 
and yet more ingenious is their forecaſt and providence for the feeding of their Titele ones ; for in 
Autumn, a lirtle before vintage time, you (hail hav: an urchin or hedge-hog get under a vine, and 
with his feer ſbake the ſtock untill the grapes from their branches be fallen upon the ground, then he 
rouleth himſelf round like a foot-ball among them, and catcheth them up wich his ſhirp pricks; in- 
ſomuch as when we ftood all of 1s ſometime to behold the manner of it, it ſeemed as if a cluſter of 
grap:3 had been quick, and ſocrept upon the ground; ſo beſet went he and covered all over with 
grapcs : then ſo ſoon as he is gotten into his hole or neſt, he offercth them untohis young ones to 
cat, to rake from him and lay up for ſtore. This hole hath ewo faces or profpetts 3 the one regardeth 
the ſouth, the other Jooketh into the North, When they foreſee change and alteration of weather, 
like as skilful ſkip-maſters turn their ſailes according to the time 3: even fo, they ſhut up that hole or 
entric which ſtandeth inthe wind, and ſet open the other z which when one of the City Cyzicumhad 
once obſerved and learned, he got a great name and reputation of a w:ather wiſe man, as if 
fg of himſclt by ſome ſingular gift, and could foretell from which coaſt the wind would 

OW. ET | | 

As touching ſocial love and fidelity, accompanicd with wit .and underſtanding, the Elephants as 
King 7ubz writeth, ſhew unto, usan cvident cxample : for they that hunt.them are wont todig deep 
trenches, and thatch.them over with a thin coat of light ſtraw or ſome ſmall bruſh, Now when one 
of the heard chanceth to fall intoa trench, for many of themuſe to goand fccd tog:ther, all the reſt 
bring a mighty deal of ſtones, rammel wood, and whatſoever they (can pet; ' which! they fling into 
the ditch for to fill it up, to the end that their fellow may have means thereby to get up again. | The 
{ame writer recordzth alſo that Elephants uſe to pray unto the gods, to purific themſelves with the ſea 
watcr,and toadore the ſan riling,by lifting up their trunked ſnout into the air(as if it were their hand) 
and all this of their own, accord and untaught. And to ſay a truth of all beafts the Elephant is 
moſt devout and religious, as K. Ptolemens Philopater-hath well teftificd : for after he had Ucfaited 
Antiocous,and was mindcd to render condign thanks: unto the gods for fo glorious: a viftory, among 
many other beaſts for ſacrifice, hz {1:w four Elephants : but afterwards being much diſquiered and trou- 
bled in the night with fearful dreams, and namely, that God was wroth and threatned him for ſuch an 
uncoath and Rteange ſacrifice 3 he made means to appeaſe his ire by-many other propitiatoric oblations, 
andamang the reft, he dedicated unto him four Elephants of braſs,inftead of thoſe-which were killed: 
no [eſs is the ſociable kindneſs and good nature which lions ſh:w.'one unto another; for the youn- 
gzr ſort which are more able andnimble of body, lead forth with them into the chaſe for to hant and 


prey thoſe that bz eldze and unweldy; who whzn thiy be weary, fitthem down and eefty waiting for the 
other 3 
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other; who bcing gone forward to hunt if they meet with gamcand ſpeed, then they all ſer UP a roar 
ing note altogether, much like unto the bellowing of bulls, and thereby call their fellows co them 
which the old Lions hearing, preſently run unto them, whereby they rake their part, and devour 
they prey in common. 

To ſpeak of the amatorious aff:Ctions of brute beaſts, ſome are very ſavage and cxceeding' furioug : 
others more milde, and not altogether unlike unto the courting and wooing ufed between man and. 
woman, yea, and I may ſay to you, ſmelling ſomewhat of wanton and venerious behaviour : and ſuch 
was the love of an Elephant, a counter ſater or corrivall with Ariftophanes the Grammarian, to a wa- 
man in Mexandria, that ſold chaplets or garlands of flowers : neithcr did the Elephant ſhew leſs affe. 
Aion to her than the man, for he would bring her alwayes out of the fruit market, as he paſſed by, 
ſome apples , pears, or other fruit, and then he would ſtay Jong with her, yea, and othcrwhilerpar 
his ſnour, as it were his hand, with her boſom: under her parlct, and gently fecI her ſoft paps and white 
skin about her fair b-cſt. 

Adragon alſo there was enamoured upon a young maiden of /£totia : it would come to viſit herby 
night, creep along the very bare 8kin of her body, yea, and winde abour her without any harm in 
the world done unto her, either willingly or otherwiſe > and then would gently depart from her by 
the break of day ; now when this ſerpent had continued thus for certain nights together ordinarily; . 
at the laſt the friends of the young damoſel removed her, and ſent her out of the way a good way off; 
t uc the dragon for three or four nights together came not. to the houſe, but wandred and ſought y 
and down here and there as it ſhould ſeem for the wench; in the end, with much ado, having fonnd 
her out, he came and clapſed her about, not in that milde and gentle nianner as before time,-bur aſter 
a rougher ſort 3 for having with other windings and knots bound her hands and armes faſt unto hee 
body, with the reſt of his cail he flapped and beat her legs, ſhewing a gentle kind of amorons diplez« 
ſure and anger, yet ſo, as it might ſeem he had more affetion to pardon, than defire to puniſh 
her. 

As for the gooſe in Egypt which fell in love with aboy ; and the goat that caſt a fancy to Glarcethe 
minſtre] wench : becauſe they arc hiftories ſo well known, and in eyery mans rnomth : for that alfo [ 
ſuppoſe you arc weuy already of ſo many tedious tales and narrations, I forbear to relate them 
before you : biit the merles, crows, and perroquents of popinjaics, which learn toprate, and yicld 
their voice and breath to them that rcach him, ſo pliable, ſo tratable and docible, for to form and 
expreſs a certain number of letters and ſyllables as they would have them,me thinks they plead ſuffici. 
ently, and are able to defend the cauſe of all other beafts, teaching us as I may ſay, by learning of 
us, that capable they be not only of the inward diſcourſe of reafon, but alſo of the outward gilt ut- 
tered by diftinCt words, and an articulate voice : were it not then a meer ridiculous mockery, to 
coinp: r- theſe creatures with other dumb beaſts which have not ſo much voice in them , as will ſerve 
to howle withall, or to expreſs agroan and complaint? but how great a grace and elcgancy thete is 
in the natiiral voices and ſongs of theſe, which they refound of themſelves, without learning of any 
maſters, the beſt muſicians and moſt ſufficient poets that ever were do teftific, *who compare their 
ſweetcſt canticles and poems unto their. ſorips of ſwans and nightingals: now foraf- 
much as to teach, ſh:weth greater uſe of reaſon 3 then to learn we are to give credit unto Ariftiile, 
who faith : char brute beaſts are indued alfo with that gift, namely, that they teach one another : for 
he wii e:h that the nightingale hath been ſcen to train up heryoung ohes in ſinging ; and this cxpe- 
rience may ſcrveto teſtifie on his behalf, that thoſe nightingalcs ſing nothing ſo well, which arc taken 
veiy young out of the neſt, and were not fed nor brought up by their dams ; for thoſe that be nou- 
rithed by them, learn withal, of them to ſing, and that not for mony and gain, nor yet for glory , 
bur b:cauſ they take pleaſure to fing well, and love the elegance above the profit of the voice: atid 
to this purpoſe rcport 1 will anto yout a ſtory which 1 have heard of many, as well Greeks as Romans, 
who were prefenr and eye witnefſ:s : There was a Barber within the City of Rome, who kept a ſhop 
over againſt the Temple, . ca!led Gricoftifs, or Forum Gracum, and there nouriſhed a pic, which would 
ſo talk, pratc, and char, 28 it was wonderfull, counting the ſperch of men and women, the voce 
of bcalts, and ſound of wruficall infteumcnts, and that voluntarily of her (elf without the conſtraint of 
any:perſon, onely{he accnſtomed her ſelf ſotodo, and tock a certain pride and glory init, endra- 
vouring all that ſhe could t2 leave nothing unſpoken, or not expteſſed : now it h that there 
weft ſolemnized great funcrals of ene'of the weelthieft perſoneges in the City, and the corps Was . 
carried forth in a great ſtate, with che and of many maps Ok marched before in which fo- 
lemnity, for that. the nianner was that the potyp and whole cotmpany ſhoald *fland fill and 'reſt 
a time-in that very place, ir fell -out ſo ', that the Trumpeters who were right cunning and 
excellent in their: Art, ftayed there, founding weloudionfly all the while : the morrow afte 
this, the pie became mie 'and nhade no noiſe [ae afl , nor uttered not ſo'much as her _na- 
rural, poice whicti (he was wont ro''do, for to trperſs her ordinary and necefaty paltions ; in- 
ſonmch, as they who before time wondred at her voice and prating, marvelled now much more 
at her lilence, .thioking ita very firange marter to paſs by the ſhop and hear her ſay nothing 3 fo a8 
there grew ſome ſuſpition of others profeſſing the ſame art and trade, that they bad given her ſome. 
poiſon :: howbeir, -moſt men gueſfed that ic was the.vioknt ſound of the trumpets which had 
made her deaf, and that together withrhe ſenſe of hearing, her voite'o was' utter extind> : but it 
was neixherthe onetior the other ; 'for the rremch was this, as appeared afterwards : ſhe was In pr 
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ſtudy , and through medication retired within her ſelf, whiles her minde was butie and did prepare = 
her voice like an inftrument of muſick, for imitation 3 for ac length hor voice came again and wakened 
(ait = all on aſudden, uttering none of her old notes nor that which ſh: was accuſtomed befor: 
coparl an counterfeit; onely the ſound of trampers ſhe reſembled, keeping the ſame periods, the 
ſame ſtops, pauſes and ſtrains 3 the ſame changes, the ſame reports, and the ſam? times and meaſures : 
a thing, that contirmech more and more that which I bave faid before 3 namely, that there is more 
uſe of reaſon in teaching of themſelycs, than in learning by another. Yer can not containmy ſelf, 
but I muſt nceds in this place recite unte you one Jeflen that 1 my felf ſaw a dog to take our, when I 
wazyat Rome: This dog ſcrved a player who profeſſed to counterfeit many perfons, and to repreſent 
ſundry geftares 3 and among other pretty tricks which his mafier taught him, anſwcrable' to 
divers paſſions, occafions and occurrents repreſented upon the tage, his maſter made an experiment 
on him with a drogue or medicine which was ſomnifcrous indeed and ſIcepy, but muft be taken and 
ſuppoſed deadly z who took the piece of bread wherein the ſaid drogue was mingled, and within a lit- 
tle while after be had ſwallowed it down , he began to make as though he trembled, quaked, yea and 

red , as if he had been aftonicd, in the end he ſtretched out himſelf , and lay as fiiff as one 
ark dead, ſuffering himſelf to be pulled , haled, and drawn from one place te another, like a very 
block, according as the preſent argument and matter of the play required ; but afterwards, when he 
underſtood by that which was ſaid and done, that his time was come, and that he had caught his hint, 
then began he at the firſt ro itiv gently by lietic and lictle, as if he had newly revived or awakened, and 
farred our of a dead {lcep, and lifting up his head , began to look about him to and fro; at which 
obj:& all rhe b:holders wondred not a lirtle 3 afterwards he aroſe upon his feet , and went diredtly to 
him uno whom he was to go, very jocund and merry : this pageant w:8 performed ſo artificially, 1 
caunot teil whether ro ſay or naturally, that all thoſe who were preſent , and the Emperor himſelf 
(for Veſpaſian the farher was there in perſon, within the theater of Marcellus) took cxcceding 
great pleaiure, and joyed wonderfully to ſee it. | 

Bu peradventure we may deſerve: well to be mocked for our labour, praiſing beaſts as we do ſo 
highly, for that they be ſo docible and apt to learn, ſeeing that Democritus fheweth and proverh, that 
we our ſclves have been Apprentices and ſcholars to them in the principall things of this life ; namely, 
co the ſpider, for ſpinning, weaving, derning and drawing up a rent to the ſwallow, for architeQure 
and building 3 to the melodious ſwan and (hrill nightingale, for vocal muſick, and all by way of imi- 
ta-i0Ns Avfor che Arc of phylick, and the* three kinds thereof, we may ſee in the nature of beafts, * C10 pate 
the greateſtand moſt generous part of cach of them : for they uſe not only that, which ordained drogues xt07+1.e | 
and medicines to purge ill humours out of the body, ſeeing that the tortoiſes take origan z wezels,rue, Finmmur. 
when they have eaten a ſerpent 3 dogs alſo when they be troubled with choler of the gall, purge them- X72 
ſclrcs with a certain herbe, thercupon called dops-grafs3 the dragon likewiſe if he finde his cycsto be 
dim, clenſeth, ſcoureth, and diſpatcheth the cloudineſs thereot with fenel; and the bear fo ſoon 
as ſhe is gon out of her den, fſeeketh our the firſt thing that ſhe doth, the wilde herb called Aron, that 
isto ſay, wake-robin, for the acrimony and ſharpneſs th:reof openeth her bowels when they arc grown 
together, yca, and at other times finding her ſelf upon fulnefs, given coloth and diſtaſte all food, ſhe 
gocs to find our ants neſts, where ſhe fits her down lilling out the tongue which is glib and ſoft, with 
a kind of ſweet and flimy humour, untill it be full of ants and their egges, thendraweth ſhe ir again, 
fwallowcth them down, and thereby cureth her lothing ftomack. Scmblably i: is ſaid, thar the 
Zeyptians having obſerved their bird This, which is the black ſtork, to give her (clf a cliſter of ſea 
water, by imitation of her, did the like by themſclvest. Certain it is , that their Pricfts uſe to be- 
ſprinkle, purifie and hollow themſelves with that water our of which ſh: hath drunk; for let any 
water bc v:nemous, or otherwiſe hurtful and unholſome, the This will none of it : but alſo fome 
bealts there be, which feeling themſclves ill at cafe, are cured by diet and abſtinence; as namely 
wolves and lions, when they have devourcd too much fleſh, and are cloycd or glutted therewith, they 
lieme down, take their eaſe, cheriſhing and keeping themſelves warm. 

Itis reported likewiſe of the tygre, that when a young kidde was given unto her, ſhe faſted two 
dayes, according to the dizt which ſhe uſerh, before (he touched ir, and the third day being very 
hungry, called for other food, ready to burſt the cage wherein (he was encloſed, and forbear to cat 
the ſaid kid, ſupp>ſing that now ſhe was to keep ic with her, asa familiar and domeſticali companion, 
Nay, that which more is, recorded it is, that clephans praftiſe the fear of Chyrurgeric z for ftanding 
bythoſc that are wounded in a battel, they can 8kill of drawing our tronchions of ſp:eres, javclio 
heads, arrows and darts out of their bodics, with ſuch dexccrity and eaſe, that they will ncither tear 
and huct their fl:ſh, nor purthemto any pain whatſocver. The goats of Candy when they be ſhov 
Into the body with arrows or darts, fall co cat the herb Difamus, and thereby thruſt them out, and 
make them tall off wich facility, and by this means they have caught women with child, that this herb 
hath a property to cauſe abortive birth, and the child in their wombe to miſcarry : for the ſaid goats 
are no ſooner wounded, but they run preſently to this herb, and never ſeek after any other remedy. 
Wondzcfultheſe things are (no doubt) howbeir leſs miraculous , when we conſider the natures of 
beaſts, how they be capable of Arithmetick, and have the knowledge of numbring and keeping ac« 
count z as the kine and ox:n about Suſe z for appointed they be there to water the Kings gardens, 
drawing up water in buckets with a device of wheels that they turn abour in manner of a windle 3 
andevery one of them for their part muſt draw up an hundred buckets in a day 3 ſo m+ny they will do 
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Juit, bur more you ſhallnot ger of them, ncither by [fair means nor foul ; for no ſooner have they per. 
formed their task, but preſently they give over, and impoſlible.ic-iy' to force them any farther then 
thcir account : notwithſianding triall hath bcemmade 3 ſo juſtly and cx:AMly they both know, and alfo 
keep the reckoning, as Cteſianus the Guidian hatbJeſt in writing.: 'As for the Lybians they mack the 
A.gyptians, tor reporting this.of their beaſt called:Orysxx, avia great -fingularity, that he ſeereth upa 
certain cry that very day and hour, when as the.ſtar-namcd by them Sotke, and by us the Dog, or S;. 
rius.doth ariſc : for they give outzthat with themall-cheir goats together, at the very inſtant when the 
faid ſtar mounteth up within their horizon with thoifan, will be ſure to turn and look into the eh 
and this they hold to be an infalliblefign of the revolution of that tar, agreeing; juſt with the rules 
and-obſcrvations of. the. Mathematicians, But-to cloſe up and conclude at length this diſcourſe, thas 
#-amay come toanend, let us (as ig were ) take:in;band the ſacred anchor, and for a finall conclugon 
knic up all with abrief ſpeech of their divinity: and -prophetical nature. For certain it is, that one of 
the greateſt, moſt noble and ancient parts of divination or ſoothſaying, is that which being drawn from 
the flight and ſinging of birds, they call Augury-:: andin truth the nature of rheſe birds being ſoquick, 
ſo aftive, ſo ſpiritual: and in regard of that agility and niwblenefs very pliable , and obſcquent toall 
vidions and fantafics: preſented, offereth ir ſelf :uato.God, as a proper inſtrument to be uſed and:curned 
which way he will 3: one while tomotion, another while into certain voices, layes and tunes, yea and 
into divers and ſundry geſtures : now to ſtop and tay, anon to drive and put forward, in manner of the 
winds; by means whereofhe impeacheth and holdeth back ſome ations and aftQions , but direfterth 
others unto their end and accompliſhment. And this no doubtis the reaſon chat Euripides termeth 
all birds in generall the heraulds and meſffengers of the gods : and particularly - Socrates (aid, that he 
was become a fellow ſervitor with the ſwans : ſcmblably, among the Kings, Pyrrbus was well pleaſed 
when as men called him the Eagle, and Antiochus took as great plcaſure to be called the Sacre or the 
Hauk, Whereas contrariwiſc, v;hen.we are diſpoſed to mock, to flout, or to reproci thoſe that be 
dull, indocible and blockiſh, we call them fiſhes. To be fhort, an hundred thouſand things there be 
that God doth ſhew, forctel] and prognoſticate unto us by the means. of beaſtr, as well thoſe of the 
land bencath, as the fowls of theair above. But who that ſhall plead in the behalf of fiſhes or wa- 
ter-creatures, will not be able ro alledge fo much as one : for, deaf they be all and dombe ; *blind alfo 
for any forc-ſight or providence that they have, as being caſt into a balcfull place, and bottomleſs gulf, 
wherc impious Atheiſts and rebellious Tiransor Giants againft God are beſtowed 3 where they haveno 
ſight of God, no more'than in hell where damned ſouls are 3 where the reaſonable and intelleQual 
part of the ſoul is utterly extin&, and the reft that remaineth, drenched or rather drowned (asaman 
would ſay) in the moſt baſe and vile ſenſuall part, ſo as they ſeem rather co pant then olive. 
HERACLE'ON. 

Pluck up your brows, good Phedinms, open your eyes , awake your ſpirits, and be- 
ſtic your ſelf in the defence of us poor Handers and maritime inhabitants : for here we have heard nota 
diſcourſe lwis merrily deviſed to paſs away the time, but a ſerious plea premeditate and laboured be- 
forc hand, a very Rhetorical declamation which might beſcem well to be pronounced at the bar inju- 
dicial Court, or delivered from a pulpit and tribunal before a publick audicnce. 

| PHADIMUS. ; 
Now verily, good fir Heracleon, this a meer ſurptize and a manifeſt ambuſh laid craftily of ſct pur- 
poſe 3 for this brave Orator (as you (ce) being yet fafting and ſober himſclf; and having ftudied his 
oration all night long, hath ſes upon us at the diſadvantage, and altogether unprovided, as being ſtill 
heavy in the head, and drenched with the wine that we drank yeſterday. Howbcit, we ought not 
now to draw back and recule for all this : for b*ing as 1am an affe@ionate lover of the Poct Pindarus, 
I would not for any good in the world, hear this ſentence of his juſtly alledged againſt me. 
When games of prize aud combats once are ſet, | 
Who ſhrinketh back, and doth pretend ſome let, 
In darkneſs hides and deep obſcurity, 
His fame of vertue and aGvity. 
for at great Iciſure we are all, and not the dances onely beat repoſe, but alſo dogs and horſes, caſt-nets, 
drags, and all manner of nets beſides : yea and this day there is a generall ceſſation given to all crca- 
rures as well on land as in the ſea, for to give ear unto this diſputation. And as for you my maſters 
here, have no doubr, nor be you afraid ;for I will uſe my liberty in a mean , and not draw out any Afo* 
logy or counterplea in length, by alledging the opinions of Philoſophers ; the fables of the Zpyprians: 
the headleſs tales of the Indians or Lybians , without proof of any teſtimonies : but quickly come to 
the point, and look what examples be moſt manifeſt and evident to the eyc, and ſach as (hall be teſri- 
fied and verified by all thoſe Marriners or Travellers that arc acquainted with the Scas, ſome few of 
ther 1 will produce. And yer verily inthe proofs and arguments drawn from creatures apove ti : 
ground, there is nothing to empeach the ſight, the view of them being ſo apparent and daily pecſentc 
unto our cyc, whereas the ſea affordeth us the ſight of a few cifc&s, within it and thoſe hardly and with 
' much ado (as it were) by a glaunce and glimmering light, hiding from us the moſt part of the breed- 
ing and fecding of fiſhes : the means alſo that they uſe, cither to afſail one another or to defend them- 
ſelves,wherein | affure you there be ations of prudence, memory, ſociety, and cquity nota few, which 
becauſe they are not known, it cannot chuſe but our diſcourſe as touching this argument will be as 
enriched _ enlarged with examples, and ſo by conſequence the cauſe more hardly defended ” . 
maintained. 
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| Over and befides, this advantage have land beafts, thac by reaſon of their athuity as ir were, and 
diily converſation with men, they get a tin&tare, as one would ſay from them, of their manners and 
(:ſhions, and conſequencly enjoy a kind of nurture, teaching, diſcipline, and apprentifing by imira- 
tion; whichisablec to dulce, allay, and mittigate all the bicterncſs and auſterity of theitnature, no 
I: than freſh water mingled with che ſea, maketh it more ſweet and potable : likewiſe all che anſo- 
ciable wildensfs, and heavy unweldinefs therein, it ſtirceth up, when the ſame is once moved and ſet 
onfoot by che motions that itlearneth by converſing with men : whereas on the otherſide the life of 
ſ:a-creatures being far remote and devided by long and large confines from the frequentation of men), 
as having no help of any thing without , nor any thing to be taughc it by uſe and cuftome, is altoge- 
ther ſolitary and by it ſelf, as nature brought it forth, ſo it continueth and gocth not abroad z neither 
mingled nor mix:d with forrcin faſhions, and all by reaſon of the place, which they inhabit, and not 
occaſioned by the quality of their own nature, for ſurely their nature conceiving and retaining with» 
in it ſelf as much diſcipline and knowledge as it is poſſible for to attain unto and apprehend, cxhibit- 
ethuntous many tame and familiar celes (which they call ſacred) that uſe to come to hand ; ſuch as 
arc among the reft, thoſe in the fountain Arethuſa, befides many other fiſh:s in divers places, which 
are very obeiſant and obſequious when they be called by their names, as is reported of Marcus Craſ- 
ſus hisJamprey, for which he wept when it was dead; and when Domitus upon a tim: reproached 
him for ic , by way of mockery in this wiſe : Were not you the man who wept for your lampery 
when it was dead; he came upon him preſently in this manner : And were not you the kind and ſweet 
husband who having buricd three wives never ſhed tear for the matter ? the crocodiles not only know 
the voice of the Pricfts when they call unto them, and endure to be handled and ftrok:d by them, - but 
alſo yawn and offcr their tecth unto them to be picked and cleanſed with their hands, yca and tobe 
;kowred and rubbed all over with linnen clothes. altis not long fince that Philinus a right good 
man and well reputed, after his return ſrem his voyage out of A yor, where he had been to ſec the 
Countrey recounted unto us, that in the City of Anteys he had feet a 1 oId woman lye aſleep on a lic- 
tle pallet together wich a crocodile, who very decently and modcfily ccuched cloſe along by her fide. 
And it is found in old records, that when one of the Kings called Ptolomei, called utnito the facred 
crocodile, it would not come nor obey the voice of the Pricfts, notwichſtanding they gently prayed 
and intreated her z a fign thought to be a prognoſtick and preſage of his death, which ſoon aft:r en- 
ſued: whereby it is plain that the kind and generation of theſe water beaſts, is neicher incapable, noe 
deprived of that ſacred and highly eltcemed ſcience of divination and foretelling future things ; con+ 
lid:ring that even in the Country of Lycia 3 between the Citics of Phellss and Myrz , that is, a vil- 
lage called Sura , where hear ſay, the inhabitants uſc to fit and behold the fiſhes ſwimming in the 
water, like as in other places they obſerve birds flying in the air, marking their lying in waic and am- 
buſh, their ſcadding away and purſute after them 3 whereby according toa certain skill that is among 
them, they can forctell future things to come. Burt this may ſuffice to ſhew and declare that their na- 
wre is not altogether eſtranged from us, nor unſociable. 

As touching their proper wit, and natural prudence, whercin there is no mixture at all borrowed 
from other, this is ingeneral , a great argument thercof , that therc is no creature that ſwimmeth or 
livth in the waters, except thoſe which ftick to ſtones, and cleave to rocks, thar is fo catie to be 
caught by man, or otherwiſe to be taken without trouble, as Afﬀes are by Wolves; Beez by the 
birds Meropes 3 Graſhoppers by Swallows ; or Scrpents by Stags, whowere fo cafily caught. up by 
them; in Greck they took the name #agor, not #Funagginancs, that is to ſay, of lightneſs ; but #7 # 
Zu; 53 oper, that is to ſay, of drawing up a Serpent out of his hole, The ſh:ep calleth as ic were 
the Woolf, by the foot 3 like as by report the Leopard allureth unto him the mot part of Beaſts, who 
are willing to approach him for the pleaſure they take in his ſmell, and above all others the Ape. But 
ſcacreatures generally all, have a certain inbred ſagacity, a wary perccivance before hand, which mak. 
eth chemto be ſuſpicious and circumſpeR, yea, and to ſtand upon their guard againſt all forelaying ; fo 
that the art of Hunting and catching them is not a ſmall picce of work, and a fimple cunning ; bu 
that which requireth a great number of cngins of all ſorts, and ask<th wonderfull d:vices, and ſubtil 
{lights to compaſs and go beyond them; and this appearcth by the experience of ſuch things, as we 
have daily in our hands : For firſt and formoſt the cane or reed of which the angle rod 1s made, n(h- 
ers would not have to be big and thick, and yet they had need of ſuch an one as is tough and ſtrong, 
for to plack up and hold the fiſh:s, which commonly do mightily fling and ftrugglc when they be 
caught gz but they chuſe rather that which is ſmall and ſlender, tor fear lcft if ir caſt a broad ſhadow, ir 
might move the doubt and ſuſpicion that is naturally in fiſh:s z moreover the line they make not with 
many water knots , but defire to have i as plain and even as poſſibly may be without any roughneſs, 
for that this giveth as it were ſome den untiation unto them of fraud and deceit : they take order like- 
wiſc that the hairs which reach to the hook, ſhould ſecm as white as poſſibly they can deviſe, for the 
Whiter they be, theleſs arc they ſeen in the water, for the conformity and likeneſs in colour eo it : as 
for that which the Poct Home r ſaith ; = _ 


Down rightto bottom of the ſea, 
hike plumbe of leade ſhe went, 
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That peiſeth down the fiſhers hook, Fey 
and holds the line extent 3 

TV hich paſſing through tranſparent * born, 
that rural Ox head bare, _ re Sig 

To greedy fiſhes ſecretly Senna Gn 
brings death ere they be ware. 


Some miſunderſtanding theſe verſes, would infer thereupon, that men in old time uſed the hairs of n 
Ox tail to make their lines withal, ſaying that this word ##«5, which'commonly in Greck is taken for 
an horn, fignificth in this place hair 3 an that hercupon Kept at js derived, which betokeneth to ſheer 
or cut hair; and «ge, that is to ſay, ſheering or clipping ; as alfo, thar trom hence it is that Archilpe 
chus tearmeth a dainty and wanton Minion, who taketh delight in tricking and trimming the hair, and 
wearing aperake curiouſly ſets xepe@aAz5%- But ſurely, this cheir colle&ion is not true, for they ulcd, 
as wedo, thc hair of horſctails, to make their angle= lines withal, chuſing thoſe that grow either on 
Stone-horſes or Geldings, and not of Marcs, for that ever and anon they wet their tails with ſtaling 
and by that means the hairs of them are render, and apt to break. And Ariſtotle himſelf writeth, that 
in thoſe verſes above cited, there is no deep matter thatrequireah ſuch an exq 1ifite and curious ſcan. 
ning 3 for that (in truth) fiſhers uſeto overcaſt the lincncer unto the hook with a piece of horn, for 
fear Icft fiſhes when they have ſwallowed down the hook, ſheuld with their tecth bitc or fret a two 
th: line. And as for the hooks, they uſe thoſe that be round, tor to take Mullets, and the fiſhes 4miz 
becauſe they have narrow mouthes 3 for very wary they are to avoid the longer and ftraiter kinde' 
yea, and 'many 'times}the Muller! ſuſpeRterh the round hook, ſvzimming round abour it, and flure- 
ing with the tail the bait and mcatthat is upon it, and never lins flapping, until he have ſhaken ic off 
and then devoureth it : but ſay, he cannot ſpeed that way, he draws his mouth together, and with 
the ve'y edge and utmoſt brim of his lips he niblech about the bait, until he have gnawn it off The 
wide mouthed Sca-Pike,when he perceiveth that he ir caught with the kook.ſheweth herein more valor 


_ andanimorſity then the Elephant ; for he plucketh noc our of another the dart or arrow ſticking the 


body ; but maketh means to deliver himſclt from the ſaid hook, ſhaking his bezd, and writhing itto 
and fro, until he have enlarged the wound, and made it wider; enduring molt ftoutly and reſolutely 
th: dolour tobe thus rent and torn, and never gives over, until he have wreficd and wrung the hook 
out of his body. The Sca-Fox, will not many times come neer unto an hook, he reculeth back, and 
is afraid of ſome deccitful guil ; bat ſay that he chance to be ſurprizzd, quickly he maketh ſhift winde 
himſelf off again : for ſuch is his ftrength, agility, and ſlippery moifture withal, that be will corn 
himſelf upſide down wich his rail upward, in ſuch fort, 'that when by overturning his fomach all 
within is come forth, it cannot chuſe but the hook Iooſeth the hold which it had and fall:th forth, 

Theſe examples do ſhew a certain intelligence, and withal a witty and ready exccution of that 
which is expedient for chem, as nced and occafion requireth. But other fiſhes there be, which beſide 
this induſtrious ſagacity in ſhifting for th:mſelves, do repreſent a ſociable nature and loving aff:&ion 
one unto another as for cxampl:, the eAnthie and Scari: for when the Scarys hath ſwallowed 
down an hook, other of his fellows come leaping about him, and gnaw the line aſunder; and if per- | 
ady:nture there be any of them gotten within anet, andentanglcd, their companions give them their 
tails without, which they hold as faſt asthcy can withtheir eceth, and the other lic pulling and haling 
of chem, until they have drawn chem forth. As for the Anthie, they come to reſcue and ſuccor one 
of their one kinde with more audacity, for putting the line againſt thcir back, they ſer to it the ridge- 
bone, which is ſharp toothed in maner of a ſaw, and with it they endeavor to fle and ſaw it twain. 
And verily, therc is not a creature living on the land (as far as we know) that hath th: heart and 
courage to aid their fellows being in danger of life, r:6ither Bear, Bore, Lyon, nor Leopard. * Well 
may thoſe gather altogether in heaps, which arc of che ſame kinde, and run one with another round 
abouz the cirque or ſhew-place within th: Amphithcaters ; but to reſcue or ſuccor one another, net- 
their know they the means how,nor have the courage to do it: for they fly and leap backward as far as 
ever they can poſſibly from one that is hurt or killed in their fight : As for that tory, my good friend, 
that allcdge of the Elephants, chat they caſt into the ditch or trench whercinto one of their company 
is fallen, all that cvcr they can ger and gather together, thereby to make a bank, that he may railc 
himſclf upon, and fo get forch, itis very ftrange,”and far fer: and becauſe it cometh out of the 
books of King Juba, it would ſcen: to command us (as it were) by a Royal Edi, to give credit 
thereto, But ſay it were true, there be examples of Sea-creatures enough to prove that for ſociable 
kind:neſs and prudence withal, there be many of them which give no place to the wilſeſt of all 
thoſe which the land affordeth 3 but as touching their communion and fellow-ſhip, we will treat 
thcreof apart, and that anon. 

To return unto our fiſhers: perceiving as they do, that the moſt part of fiſhes ſcorn the line and hook, 
as ſtale devices, or ſuch as be diſcovercd, they betake themſelves to fine force, and ſhut them up With- 
in'great caſting nets, like as the Perfians uſe to ſerve their encmics in their wars, making this account, 
that if they be encloſed once within thoſe nets, they are theirs ſure enough, as if no diſcourſe of rca* 
{on in the world, no wir and policy whatſoever will ſerve them to eſcape : for with hoop-nets or caſts 
nets are Mallcts caught,and che Tulides,the!MMarmiri allogthe Sargi, Sea: Gogeon, and the wide mouth» 


ed Pikes : but ſuch as plunge themſclves down to the bottom of the water, called thereupon o_ 
uc 
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fach as are the barbel, the guiltheads, and the ſcorpions of the ſea, thoſe they uſe to catch and draw 
upwich great drags and ſweepnets. And verily this kind of net Homer calleth Payagra , which is as 
much to ſay, as catching and ſwooping all afore it. And yet as cunningly deviſed as theſe engines be, 
the ſca-dops have devices to avoid the ſame, as alſo the wid: mouthed/abrax; for when he perceiveth 
that the ſaid ſweepnet is a drawing along the bottom, he ſerecth all his ſtrength co, ſcrap*th in the 
carth, andpattcth it ſo, as he maketh an hole therein 3 and when he hath thus digged (as it were ) as 
deep a trench as will hide him againſt the incurſion of the nee, then he coucheth himſclt cloſe within 
it, waiting untill the net be glided over him and paſt. The dolphin, if he bc ſurprized, jand perceive 
that he is incloſed and claſped within the armes (as one would ſay) of a net, endureth his fortunc 
reſolutely, andnever diſmaieth for the matter; nay, he is very well appaycd and pleaſed; for he is 
glad in his hearty that he hath ſo many fiſhes about him caught in the ſame net, which he may devour 
and make merry with at his pleaſure without pains taking ; and when he ſecs thar he is drawn up 
ncer tothe land, he makesno more ado but knaws a greathole in the net, and away he gocs. Bur 
fay that he cannot diſpatch this feat ſoquickly, bur he comes into the fiſhers hands, yet he diethnor 
for this at the firſt time 3 for they draw a riſhor reed thorow the 8kin along his creſt, and fo let him 
go: butifhe ſuffer himſelf co be taken the ſecond time, then they beat and cudgell him well ; and 
know him thiey do by the ſeames or skars remaining of the forcſaid reed. Howbeit, this falleth onr 
very ſcIdome; for the moft part of them, when they have becn once pardonec', do acknowledge what 
favour they have received , and beware for ever after how they do a fault and come into danger again. 
But whereas there be infinit other examples of ſubtile {lights and witty wiles which fiſhes have inven» 
ted, both to foreſee and prevent a peril, and alſo to eſcape out of a danger, that of the cuttle is wor- 
chy tobe recited and would not be paſſed over in filence : for having about her neck a bladder or bag 
. hanging, full of a black muddy liquor, which thereupon they call J6avr, that is co ſay, Ink : when ſhe 
p:rc:ives her ſelfbeſet and compaſied about, ſo as ſhe is ready to be taken, ſhe caſteth forth from her the 
faid ink full craftily,that by troubling the watcr of the ſea all about her, and making i: look thick and 


black, ſhe mightavoid the fighe of the fiſher, and ſo make an eſcape unſeen. Following herein the 


godsin Homer, who many times with overſpreading a back cloud withdraw and ſteal aw:y choſe whom 
they are minded to fave : but enough of this. 

Now as touching their craft and ſubtility in afſailing and chafing other, there be many experiments 
and cxarples preſented unto our fight : for the fiſh called the Star, knowing tull well, that whacſo- 
ever he toucheth will melt and reſolve, offercth and yicldeth her body to be handled, tuffering as many 
as paſs by her, or approch neer toftroke him : and as for the cramp-fiſh Torpedo, you all know well 
cr01gh her powertul property 3 not onely to benum and __ thoſe who touch her , but alſo co 
tranſmit a ſtupefaQtivequality,even along the maiſhes and cords of the net, to the very hands vi the fiſh- 
ers who have caught her. And ſome there be who report thus much moreover,as having tarther experi- 
ence of her wonderful nature, that incaſe ſh: eſcape and get away alive, if mcn do baddle alott in the 
water, or daſh the ſame upon them, they ſhall feel the ſaid paſſion running up to the very hand, and 
benumming their ſenſe of feeling, as it ſhould ſeem, by reaſon of the water which beforc was altcred 
and turned in that manner. This fiſh therefore having an imbred knowledge hereof by nature, nc= 
ver fighteth a front with any other; neither hazardeth himſelf opznly * bur fetching a compaſs about 
the prey which it huateth after, ſhooteth forth from her cheſe contagious influences like darts, infc&- 
ing or charming rather the water firſt therewith, and afterwards by means thereof the fiſh that ſhe lay- 
eth for ; ſo that it canneither defend it ſelf, nor flic and make an cſcap:, but remaincth as it were ar- 
reſted, and bound faſt with chains, or utterly aftonied. 

The ſca-frog, called the Fiſher,which name he gat by a kind of fiſhing that he doth praftiſe,is known 
well enough to many : and Ariſtotle ſaith, that the cuttle aforcſaid uſcth likewiſe the ſame crafe that 
he doth. His manner is to hang down as It were an angle line, a certain ſmall ſtring or gut from about 
his n:ck, which is of that nature, that he can let our in length a great way whea it is looſe, and draw 
ic in again cloſe together very guickly when he liſt, Now when he perceiverh ſome ſmall fiſh neer unto 
him, he Cuffereth it to nibble the end thereof and bite it, and then by little and little privily plucketh 
and draweth it back toward him, until he can reach with his mouth the fiſh that hangeth to it. 

As touching poulps or purcuttles, and how tbey change their colour, Pindarus hath cnnobled them 
intheſc verſes : 

His minde doth alter moſt mutable, 
To poulpe the ſea-fiſh shin ſemblable, 
Which changeth bue to all things ſutable, 
To live in all worlds he is pliable, Y 
The Poct Theognis likewiſe : 
Put on a mind like polyp fithy 
and learn ſo to diſſemble, 
Which of the rock, whereto it ſticks, 
the colour doth reſemble. | 
True it is that the chamezlcon alſo cftſoon changeth colours but it is not upon any crafty defigne that 
bc hath, nor yet for to hide himſelf, but only for that heigs ſo timorous ; for cowardly he is by nature, 
and feareth every noiſe. Over and befides (at Theopbraſtnre writeth) full he is of adcal of winde ; 
and the body of -this creature wanteth bur a littlc of being all lungs and lights ;. whereby it may be 
| RK 2 gueſſed 
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his ſcales in ſo ſwimming, becauſe they do not lie toward his tail, but contrary to other fiſhzs, to- 
ward his head. 

Moreover, the Tuny is ſo skilful in the Solftices and Equinoxes, that he bath taught men to obſerve 
them without need of any Aſtrological rules; for look in what place or coaſt of the {ca the winter 
Tropick or Solltice findes him, there refteth he, and ftirreth not, until the Equinox in the Spring, But 
a wonderful wiſdom (quoth he) there is in the Crane, to hold a ftone in his foot, thatby the fall 
thereof he may quickly awaker, How much wiſer then, my good friend Ariſtotimns, isthe Dolphin? 
who may not abide to lic ſtill and ceaſe Rirring, for that by nature he is in continual motion, and 
endeth his moving and living together : but when he hath need of ſleep, he ſpringeth up with his body 
to the top of the water, and turneth him upon his back with the belly upward,and fo ſuffercth it part- 
ly to float and hull, and in part to be carried through the deep, waving to and fro, as it were, in a 
hanging bed, with the agitation of the ſea, ſleeping all the while, until he ſettle down to the bottom 
of the ſca, and touch the ground : then wakenerh he, and mounting up witha jerk a ſecond time, 
Cuffereth him(ſclf co be carricd until he be ſettled down again 3 and thus hath he deviſed to have his rc- 
poſe and ret intermiogled with a kinde of motion, And it is faid that the Tunies dothe like, and upon 
the ſame cauſe. 

And now foraſmuch as we have ſhewed already the Mathematical and Aſtrological forc-knowledge 
that fiſhes have in the revolution and converſion of the Sun, which is confirmed likewiſe by the refſti- 
mony of Ariſtotle, liſten what skill they have in Arichmetick ; but firſt (believe me) of the PerſpeRtive 
Sciencz3 whereof as ir ſhould ſeem, the Poct Zſchylys was not ignorant -* for thus he ſaith in one 


place: 
Like Tuny fiſh he ſeems to ſpiez 
He doth ſo lock with his leſt eye. 


For Tunics in the other cyc are thought to have a dim and feeble fight : and therefore when they enter 
into the ſea of Ports, they coaſt along the Iand on the right fide ; but contrariwiſe, when they come 
forth : wherein they do very wiſcly and circumſpeRtly, to commit the cuftody of the bodyalways to 
the better eye. Now for that they have need of Arithmetick, by reaſon of their ſocicty (as it way be 
thought) and matual love, wherein they delight 3 they are come to that height and perfeRtion in this 
Art, that becauſe they take a . wondrous pleaſure to feed together, and to keep'one with another in 
ſculls and troops, they alwayr caft their company into a cubick form, in manner of a battailon, ſolid 
and ſquare every way, cloſe, and invironed with fix equal fides or faces: andarranged in this Ocdi- 
nance, as it were of aquadratbattel do they ſwim, as larg: before as behinde, and of che one lide, a8 
of the other, in ſuch ſort, as he that licth in eſpial to hunt theſe Tunics, if he can but take the juſt 
number how many there be of that fide or front that appeareth next unto him, may preſenely tcl] what 


the number is of the whole troop, being aſſured that the depth is equal to the breadth; and the br cadth 
evcn with the length, : Ad [TE 7h 
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| The fiſh calcd in Greek * Hame, took thatname, ic may be thought, for their converſing in com- * of Lag; 


panics alrogether:and ſol ſuppoſe came the Pelamydes by their name. As for other fiſhes that be ſociable 
and love to live and are ſecn to converſe in great companies together, no man is able to number them, 
they be ſo many- Gomewe rather therefore ro ſome particular ſocieties and inſeparable fcllowſhips 
that ſome have in living together : among which is that * Pinzotheres, which coft the Philoſopher » of maag; 
Chryſippus ſomuch inke in his deſcription, forin all hisbooks as well of moral as natural Philoſophy, neer. 
he is ranged formoſt, As for the Spongetheres, I ſuppoſe he never knew, for otherwiſe he would nog * Some _ 
have left it out. Well, this P:zotberes is a little fiſh, as they ſay, of the erabs kind, which goeth and —_— 
cometh evermore with the Nacre, a big ſhell fiſh keeping ftill by it,and fits as it were% porter at his ſhel1*"© OE 
fide, which he letteth continually to fland wide open, until he ſpie ſome ſmal fiſhes gotten within it, 
ſach as they are wont to take for their food : then doth he enter likewiſe into the Nacres ſhell, and 
fecmcth to bite the fleſhy ſubRtance thereofs whereupon preſently the Nacre ſhutteth the ſhell hard, and 
then they two together feed apon the booty which they have gotten priſoners within this encloſure. 

As touching the Spongotheres, a little creature it is, not like unto the crab fiſh as the other, but rather 
reſembling 'a ſpider and it ſeemeth to rule and govern the ſpunge, which is altogether without life, 
without blond and ſenſc ; b:it as many other living creatures within the ſea, cleaveth indeed hard to 
the rocks, andhath a peculiar motion of the ewn, namely, to ſtretch out and draw in it ſelf : bat forto 
dothisnecd, ſhe hath of the dir-Ction and advertiſement of another : for being of a rare, kollow, and 
foft conſtitntion otherwiſe, and full of many concavities, void and ſo dull of fenſe beſides, and idle 
withal, that it perceiverh not when there is any ſubſtance of good meat gotten within the ſaid void and 
empty holes ; this little animal at ſuch a time giveth a kind of warning, and wich.,it ſhe gathereth in 
her body, holdeth it faft, and devourcth the ſame : but much more will this ſpunge draw in her (:1f 
wh:n a man comes neer and.touches her; for then being better advyertiſcd and touched to the quick, 
ſhe quaketh ag it were for fear, and plucketh in her body ſo ſtreight and ſo hard, that the divers, and 


ſuch as ſeek after them have no {mal adocybut find itto be a painful matter for to get under and cut them 
from the rocks. 


is toſay,al- 
rogetner. 


The purple fiſhes keep in companies together, and make themſelves a common cel, much like to the 
combs which bees doe trame,wherein by report, they do engender and breed : and look what they have 
Jaid up for their ſtore and proviſion of vituals, to wit, moſlc,reits, and ſuch ſea-weeds, thoſe they put 
—- focthout of their ſhels, and preſent them unto their fellows forto eat, banquetting round as it were 

\erryore in their turn, and keeping their courſe to' feaſt, one cating of anothers provifion. But no 

'oreat marvel it is to ſce ſuch an amiable ſociety and oving fcllowſhip among them, conſidering that 
the moſt unſociable, crucl, and ſavage: creature of all that live cither in rivers or lakes or ſeas, I mean 
the crocodile, ſheweth himſelf woriderful fellow-like and gracious in thar ſocicty and dealing that is 
between him and the Trochilus. For this Trochilus is alittle bird of the kinde of choſe which ordinarily 
dochaunt mercs, mariſh:s and rivers, waiting and attending upon the crocodile as it were one of his 

ard: neither liveth this bird ac her own finding nor upon her own proviſion, but of the reliques thas 
the crocodile leaverh. The ſervice that ſhe doth for it is this : when ſh: ſeeth che ichneumon, having 
plaftred his body as ig were with a coat of mud baked hard in manner of a cruſt, and like unto a cham- 
ion with his hands all dufty, ready co wreſtle and prepared to take hold of his cnemylyc in wait for to 
ſurpriſe the crocodile aflcep, ſhe awakeneth him partly with her voice, and partly by nibbing him with 
her bill, Now the crocodile is ſogentle and familiar with herz:that he will gape with his chawes wide 
open, and let her enter into her mouth, taking great pleaſure that ſh:- ſhould pick his teeth and peck out 
thelirale morſels of flc{h that tick berween, with her prety beak, and withal, to ſcarific his gums. But 
when he hath had enough of this, and wonld ſhut and cloſe his mouth again, he letteth fall the upper 
chaw a little, which is a warning unto the bird for co get forth: buthe never bringeth both jawes to* 
gether, before he know that the Trechilus is flowen out. | 
There is alittle fiſh called the guide, for quantity and proportion of ſhape, reſembling the gudgeon, 
only withoutforth ir ſcemecch like uncoa bird, whoſe feathers for fear ſtand up; the ſcales ſtare ſo, and 
are'fo rough, Thisfiſh is ever in the company of one of theſe great whales, ſwimming before, and di- 
reftinghis courſe as if he were his pilot, for fear leaſt he ſhould light upon ſome ſh:lver, run upon the 
ſands inthe ſhallows, or otherwiſe ſhoot himſelf into ſome narrow creek where he can hardly turn and 
get forth, The whalc followeth hard after, willing to be guidedy and direCtcd by him even as aſhip 
bythe helm': and look whar other thing ſoever b:ſides cometh within the chaos ofchis monſters mouth, 
beic beaſt, boat, or ftbne, down it goes all inconcinently that foul great ſwallow of his, and periſh:th 
inthe bottomleſſe gulfe' of his panch : onely this little fiſhho knowcth from the reft , and recciveth 
Into his mouth and no farther, asan anchor, for within it ſleepeth 5 and while the fiſh is at repoſe, the 
whale likewiſe refterh ſtill, as if hc ride at anchor; no ſooner is it gotten forth, bur he followeth on a 
freſh, never leaving it' by day nor by night, for otherwiſe he would wander here and there : and ma- 
hy of theſe whales there have becn loft in this manner, wanting: their guide and pilot, which have 
ran themſclves a land, for default of a good pilot. For we our ſclves have ſeen one of them fo 
clt- away not long fince about the iſle Anticyra : and before time by report, there was ano- 
thercaſt upon the (ads, and not far from the city Buye, which lay there ftinking and putrificd ; where- 
upon by the infection of the aire, there 'enſued a peftilence in thoſe parts adjoyning/ What ſhould 
rhe ? p there any other cxample worthy to be compared with theſe ſocictics ſo fircightly- 
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and amity between Fox:s and Serpents, joyning and combing cogether againſt their common enemy, 
the Eagle, alſo between the Orides and Horſes 3 for the bird Orzs delighterh in their company, and to he 
neer them, for that they may rake into their dung. For mine own part, I cannot ſee that the very Bres 
or the Piſmires, are ſo induſtrious and careful one for another. Truc it is, that they travel and Jabou; 
in common for a pablick weal ; but to aime at any particular good, or to reſpeCt the private benckit = 
of another, we can finde example of no beaſt upon the land whercfoever : but we fhall perceive thi 
diff:rence much better, if we convert our ſpecch to the principal duticz and greateſt offices of locier : 
gzncration (1 mean) and procreation of young : Firſt and formott, all fiſhes which haunt any fea, either 
neer unto Lakes, or fach as receivech great Rivers Into it, when they perccive their ſpawning time to 
benecr, come up tdward the land, and ſeek for that freſh water which is moſt quict and leaf ſubje& 
to agitation for that calmencſſe is good for their breeding 3 befides, theſe Lakes and Rivers ordinarj 
have none of theſe monſtrous Sea monſters 3 ſo as both their ſpawn and their young frie, is there in 
moſt fafety, which is the reaſon that there are ſo many fiſhes bred about the Euxine ſea ; for that bs 
nouriſheth no Whalcs or other great fiſhes : onely the Sca-calf which there is but ſmall, aud the Dolphin 
who is as little. Moreover, the mixture of many great Rivers which diſcharge themſclves into the Sea 
cauſcth the temperature of the water to be very good and fit for great bellicd ſpawners, But moſt ads 
mirable of al! others, is the nature of the fiſh Anthios, which Homer called the ſacred fiſh; although 
ſome think that ſacred in that place, is as much to ſay, as great : in which ſenſe we term the great bone 
tzezr, that is to (ay, ſacred 3 whereupon the ridge bone reftcth : as alſo the great malady, called the 
falling ſicknef: zis termed in Greck Teggvorvr, that is to ſay, the ſacred fickneſlc : others interpret ig afre 
th: common and vulgar manner, namely, for that which is vowed and dedicatcd to towe god, or g. 
therwiſc abandoned :' but it ſcemeth that Eratoſthenes ſo called the Guilchead or Golden: cye, as aps 
pearcth by this verſe of his, x 
Moſt ſwift of courſe, with browes as bright as gold, 
This is the fiſh which T doe ſacred bold. 


but many take it for the Elops ; for rarc he is to be found, andhard to be taken : howbeit, many timeg 
he is ſecn about the coaſt of Pamphylia 3 and whenſocver the fiſhers can mcet with any of them, and 
bring them home, both they themſclves wear Chaplets of flowers for joy, and alſo they crown and a- 
dorn their Barques with garlands, yea, and at their arrival they are received with much ſhouting and 
clapping of hands ; but the moſt part are of opinion, that the Anthios beforeſaid, is he which they call 
the ſacred fiſh; and ſo he is held to be 5 for that whereſoever he is, there may no hurtful nor ravenin 

monſter be found there : infomuch as the Divers plunge down into the Sca for Spunges, boldly in thoſe 
coaſts where theſe be ; yea, and other fiſhes, both ſpawn and rear their young fry ſafely there, as havin 

him for their pledge and warant of all fafety and ſecurity, as ina priviledged place. The cauſc hereof is 
hardly to be rendred 3 whether it be that ſuch hurtful fiſhes upon a ſecret antipathy in nature, doe ayoid 
him as Elephants a Swine, and Lions a Cock ; or that there be ſome marks and ſignes of thoſe coaſts 
which are clear of ſuch harmful monſtzrs,which he knowerh well and obſcrvcth,being a fiſhquickofwit, 
and as good of memory. Common it is to alf females for to have a natural care and providence for thei 
young, but in fiſhes, the males generally are ſo reſp:Qive that way, and o far off from devouring the 
ſecd of their own kinde, that they continue neer unto the ſpawn that the femalcs have caſt, and keepthe 
ſame, as Ariſtotle hath left in writing. Some Milters there be, that follow aftcr the ſprwners, and ſprin- 
kle them a lictle about the tail ; otherwilez the.ſpawn or by will not be fair and great, but remain un- 
perfc&, and come tono growth. This property particularly by themſclves have the Phycides,thar they 
build their nefts with the ſea weeds or reits, covering and defending therewith their ſpawn and frya- 
gainſt the waves of the fra, 5 | + 

Dog- fiſhes give not place in any ſort to the moſt tame and gentle beaſts in the world, for kinde love 
and natural aff:Ction to their young : for firſt they engender ſpawn, and after thar, a quick fry; and that 
not without, but within, nouriſhing and carrying the ſame within their own bodies, after a kinde of ſe+ 
cond generation ; but when they arc grown to any bigneſlz, they put them forth and ceach them how to 
ſwim hard by them, and afterwards reccive them by themouth into theic body, which ſcrveth in ſtead 
ofa place of abode, of nouriſhment and of refuge, until ſuch gime as they be ſo big, that they can ſhife 
for themſelves, . 

Morcover, the provident care of the Tortoiſe in the generation, nouriſhment and preſervation of her 
young, ir wonderful : for out ſhe gocth of the ſea, and laycth her cgges or caſteth her ſpawn upon the 
bank fide 3 but being not able ro cove or fit upon them, nor to remain her ſelf upon theland our of the 
fea any long time, ſhe beftowerh them in the grave, and afterwards covereth them with the lighteſt and 
fincft ſand that ſhe can get ; when ſhe hath thus hidden them ſurely, ſome fay, that with her feet (he 
drawcth raics or lines, orel(c imprinteth certain pricks, which may ſerve for privy marks to her ſelf, to 
finde out the place again : others affirme, that the malc turncth the females upon the back, and fo lca- 
veththe print of ſhell within the ſand : but that which is more admirable, ſhe obſerveth jult the forticth 
day (for in ſo many daies, the egges come to their maturity, and be hatched.) and then.recurneth ſhe 
to the place where knowing her own treaſure by the ſcal, ſhe opencth it with great joy and plcaſure, as 
no mandoth his casket of jewels or cabinet where his gold licth, NOR 

| The Crocodiles deal much after this manner in' all other points ; but at what marks they, aime in 
chufing or finding out the place where they brecd; no mortal man is able to imagine or give a _ 
| ES 
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whereupon itis commonly faid, that the forcknowledge ol this beaſt in thar reſpe&, procecdeth rot 


f-om any diſcourſe of reaſon, but of ſome ſupernatural divination : for going neither farthcr nor 


neerer than juſt to that gage and heigth where Nilus the river for that year will riſe and cover the earth, 


there laieth ſh: h-r cgges : ſo that when the paiſant or countrey man chanceth by fortune to hit upon 
a Crocodile neſt, himſelf knowcth and telleth his neighbours how high the river will overflow thar 
Simmer following : ſo juſt doth ſh: meaſure the place that will be drowned with water, that her 
ſelf may be ſure not to be drenched while ſhe fitteth and coveth : furthermore, when her young be 
n:wly hatched, if ſh: (cc any one of them (fo ſoon agever it is our of the ſh:11) not ro catch with the 
mouth one thing or other cominginext in the way,be it fly,Piſmire,Gnat, Exrth- worm,Scraw or Grafle, 
thedamme taketh it between her teeth, rearcth it and killech it preſently 3 bur ſuch as give fom= proof 
of animoſity, audacity and execution, thoſe ſhz Joveth, thoſe ſhe cheriſheth and maketh much of, bz-= 
ſowing her love as the wiſeſt men judge it meet and reaſonable, according to reaſon and diſcretion, 
and not with blind aff:&ion, 

The Sea-calves likewiſc bring forth their young on the dry Iand ; bur within a while aftcr they train 
them to the ſea 3 give them a tafte of the ſalt water, and then quickly bring them back again : thus pra- 
Qiſe they with them by little and little many times together, until they have gotten more heart and 
begin of themſelves ro delight for to live within the ſea. Frogs about their breeding time, call one co 
another, by a certain amorous note or nuptial tunes called properly Ololugon. And when the niale hath 
by this meanes entifcd and aliured the female to him, they attend and waite together for the night 
and why ? In the water they cannot poſlibly engender, and upon the land they fear to do it in the 
day tim: 3 dark night is no ſooner come, but boldly they go forth of the water, and then without fear 
they claſp and embrace one another. Moreover againſt a ſhowre of rain their crooking voice, ſuch 
as it is, youſhall hear more clear and ſhrill than ordinary, which is a moſt infalible figne of raine. 

But (oh ſweet Neptane) what a foule fault and grofſcerrour was] like to have cotnmitted 3 how ab- 
fard and ridiculous ſhould I have made my (clf, if being amuſed and buficd to ſpeak of theſe Sca-calves 
and Frogs, Ihad forgotten and overpaſlcd the wiſcſt creature, and that which the gods lovebeſt, of 
all thoſc chat do frequent and hant the ſea? for what muſick of the Nightingale is comparable to that 


of the Halcyon ; what * artificial building of the Swallowes, and Martinets; what entier amity and * gpraeriye 
love of Doves 3. whar skilful — of the Bzes, deſerveth to be pur in ballance with theſe Sea- fowles 19, ſome 

Halcyones? Of what living creatures have the gods and goddeſſes fo much honourcd the bree- read _ 
ding , travel and birth 2 for that it is ſaid that there was but one onely Iſle, to wit Delos , Se 


» » Py S - : | : 
was ſo well beloved, that it received the childbirth of Latoya , when ſhe was delivered of A- 3 A gh 


pollo and Diana: which Iland floating before time,continued afterwards firme-land ;whereas the pleaſure birds. 


of Godis ſuch, that all ſeas ſhould be ſtill and calme without waves, winds or drop of raine falling 
upon theny, all the while that the Halcyon Iaieth and coveth, which is juſt about the Winter Solſtice, 
even when the daies be ſhorteſt : which is the reafon that there'isno living creature that men love ſo 
well; by whoſe meancs ſeven daies they have, and ſeven nights even in the very hcart of Winter, du- 
ring which time they may afcly faile, having their voyage by ſea for thoſe daics ſpace, more ſecure 
than their travel-by land. Now if I muſt ſay ſomewhat likewiſe of cach particular vertue that this bird 
bath: firſt and foremoſt the female is ſo loving to the male her mate, that ſhe tarricth not with him for 
one ſca;on onely, but all the year Jong keepeth him company 3 and that not for ſhamclefle luſt and 
wantonneſf: (tor ſh: never admitteth any other male to tread her ) but onely upon a kinde loveand 
tend:r aff:&ion ; even like an honeſt wedded wife that keepeth oncly to her hasband, And when the 
male groweth to be for age weak and unweldy, in ach fort as he. cannot follow her, but with much 
ado, ſh: bzareth and f:edeth him in his old age; ſhenever forfaketh norlcaveth him alone for any 
thing, bur ſhetazeth him upon her ſhoulders, carricth him every where about, tendeth him moſt tender- 
ly, and is with him ſtill unto his dying day. Now for the affection which ſh: bearcth to her young, 
and the care thatſhe hath of them and thcic ſafety ; when (he perceiveth- once that ſhe is with egge, 
preſently ſhe goeth about the building of her neſt ; not rempering mude or clay for to make thereof 
morter 3 nor daubing it upon the walls, and ſpreading it over the roufe as the Swallows do; nor yer 
employing her whole body or the moſt part thereof about her work, as doth the Bre, which entring 
_ nth: hony-combe with her enticr body ; and working withal the fix fect togerher, devideth the place 
In fix angled cels : bur the Alcyon having but one inſtrument, one tool, one engine to work withal, c- 
ven her own bill, withoat any thing cle in the world to help her inher travcl and operation; yet 
what workmanſhip ſhe makes and what fabricks (he frameth, like unto a Maſter Carpenter or Ship= 
wrigh:, hard it were to belceve, unleſſe a man had ſen it, being indecd ſuch a fabrick and picce of 
work,which onely of all other cannot be overthrown nor drenched with the ſea: for firſt and foremoſt 
ſh: goes and gathers a number of bones of the fiſh called Belone, that is to ſay, aNcedle,which ſhe joyn- 
&h and bindeth together, interlacing them ſome long-witſe, others overthwart, much like as the woofe 
Ewoven upon the: warpe in aloome, winding, plaiting and twiſting them up and down one within 
another 3.{o that in'the end faſhioned it is in forme round, yet extended out in length like unto a fiſhers 
weele or bow-net : after ſhe hath finiſh:d this frame, ſhe bringeth it x0 ſome Creek, and oppoſeth it x- 
Bainſt the waves, where the ſca gently beating and daſhing upon it, teacheth herto mend that was not 
well compaQt, and to fortific it in ſuch places where ſhe ſees it gapeth, or is not united cloſe by reaſon 
of the ſca-water that hath undone the compoſition thereof : contrariwiſe, that which was well joynt- 
<d, the ſcadoth fo ſctile and drive together, that hardly a man is able to break, diffolve or doe it ory 
Sh cither 
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cither with knock of ſtone or dint of edged tool, But that which yct maketh ir more admirabje 
is the proportion and form of the concavity and hole within this veſſel; for framed ie is ang 
compoſed in ſuch ſort, that it wilt reccive and admit no other thing, but the very bird which made 
it, fornought elſe can enter into it , ſo cloſe it is ſhut up, not ſo much asthe very water of the Se, 
Iam aſſured that there isnot one of you all, but he hath many times ſecn this neft : but for mine 
own part, Whohavg both viewed, touched and handled it, and that very often, 1am ready to ſay and 
ſing thus : | 

, The like at D:los once I ween, 

| Was in Apollos temple feen, 

I mean the altar made all of horns, renowned amongſt the ſeven wonders of the world ; for that with. 
out ſod:r, glew, or any other matterto binde and hold the parcels together, made it was and frameg 
of horns which grew on the right fide of the head onely. But O that this god would be fo good 
and gracious unto me, being in ſome ſort muſicall and an Iflander, like himſclf, as to pardon me if 
I fing the praiſe of chat firenc and mer-maid fo highly commended ; as alfo gently to hear me layph 
at theſe demands and interrogatories that theſe propound , who in mockery fcem to ask, Why Jy. 
bo is never called Keyygnrro®f that is to ſay, the killer of conger, nor Diane his fiſter Tecyaxia®, thay 
is to ſay, a ftriker of barbels, knowing that even Venus, borne as ſhe was of the ſea, and inftituting her 
Gacrificesneer unto it, taketh no pleaſure that any thing ſhould be killed. And moreover, ye wort well 
enough, thar in the city of Lepris, the pricfts of Neptune cat nothing that cometh out of the ſea, ag al- 
fo that in the City Eleyſin, thoſe who are profeſſed religious, and admitted co the holy myfterice of 
Ceres, honour the barb:1; yea, and in the city of Argos the prieſtrefſe of Diana upon a devout reve= 
rence forbearcth to feed of this creature z for that theſe barbles doe kill and defttroy all that ever th 
can, the ſea-hare, which is ſo venimous and ſo deadly a poiſon to man : in regard ofwhich benefit, 
reported they are friendly unto mankinde, and preſervers of their health, and thereſorc henoured th 
be, and kept as ſacroſantt: and yet you ſhall ſec in many cities of Greece, both temples and altars dedi- 
cated unto Diana ſurnamed D:&ynna, as one would ſay, affeCted unto fiſhers nets : like as to Apollp 
Delphinius : for certain it is, that ch« place which he eſpecially choſe aboye all others for his abode, the 
poſterity deſcended from che Cretanfians came to inhabic and people, being condufted thither by 
the guidance of adolphin : and-nor becauſe himſelf (as ſome fabulous writers report) being trant- 
formcd into a dolphin , ſwam bcfore their flece : but ſurely a dolphin he ſent to dire& thoſe menin 
their navigation, and ſo he brought them to the bay of Cirrha., 

Alſo written it is in hiftorics, that thoſe who were ſent by King Ptolomens ſurnamed Soter, tothe 
City Sinope, for co carry the god Serapis, together with their Captain Dronyſius, were by force of wind 
and eemp*:|t driven againſt cheir wills beyond the cape or promontory Melea , where they had Pelopone 
#eſus on the right hand ; and when they wanderediand were tofſcd to and froupon the ſeas, not knows 
ing where they were, making account they were loft and caft away, there ſhewed himſelf.bcfore tho 
prow of their ſhip, a dolphin, which ſeemed 10 call unto them, and who guided them unto thoſe 
coalts, where there were many commodious havens and fair baics for ſhips to harbour,and ride in with 
ſafety ; and thus he conduQted andjaccompanied- their ſhips from place to place, until at length hs 
brought it within the road of Cirrba ; where after they had ſacrificed for their ſafe arrival and landing, 
they underſtood that of two images there, they were to have away that of Pluto, and carry it with 
them, but the other of Proſerpixe to Teave behinde them,when they had taken onely the mould andpat- 
. ternthereof. Probable it is therefore, that thegod Apollo carried an affeftion to this dolphin, for that 
it loveth muſick ſo well : whereupon the Poet Pindarus comparing himſelf nnto the dolphin, faich 
chat he was provoked and flirred upto mulick by the leaping and dauncing of this fiſh» 


Like as the dolphin ſwims apace 

Direly forward to that place | 
IVhereas the pleaſaut ſhawmes do ſound, DEE 
And whence their noiſe doth ſoon rebound : þ 
What time both winds and waves ds lye 

At ſea, and let no harmony. 


or rather we are to think that the god is well affefted unto him, becauſe he is (o kind and loving unto' 
man: for the onely creature it is, that loveth man for his own fake, and in regard that he isa man - 
whereas of Iand-beafts,fome you ſhall have that love none at all; others,and thoſe that be of the tameſt/ 
kinde, make much of thoſe onely, of whom they have ſome uſe and benefit z namely, ſach as ſeed them 
or converſe with them familiarly, as thedog, the horſe and the clephang : and as for ſwallows, reccis 
ved Pony they be in our houſes, where they have cntertainment, and whatſoever they need, to 
wit, ſhade, harbour and a neceflary retrait for their ſafety, yet they be afraid of man, and {hun him 
azif he were ſome ſavage beaſt; whereas the dolphin alone of all other creatures in the world, by a- 
certain inftinCt of nature, carricth.that fincere affe&ion unto man, which is ſo much ſought for and 
dcfircd by our beſt Philoſophers, even without any reſpe& ataall of commodity : for having no need ag 
all of mans help, yct is he neyerthelefſe friendly and courteous unto all, and hath fuccoured many in 
their diftrefſe ; as the ftory. of Arion will teftific, which is fo famous, as no man is ignorant thereof ; 


and cven you Ariſtotimus your own (elf , rehearſed to very good purpoſe the example of Heſiodus: Fut 
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Ea nh. | But yer by your good leave, my friend, 
Of that your tale you made no end, .. _ | 
for when you reported unto us the fidelity of his dog, you ſhould have'proceeded farrher, and told 
out all, not lcaving out (as you did) the narration of the Dolphins : for ſurely the notice that the 
Dog gave, by baying, barking, and running attcrthe murderers with open mouth, was (1 mey tell 
ou) but ablinde preſumption, and no evident argument, About the Temple Nemeinm, the Dol- 
phins meeting with the dead corps of a man floating up and down upon the ſca, rook it up and laid 
ic on their backs, ſhifting ir from one to another by turns, as any of them were weary with the car- 
riage, and very willingly, y:a, and as it ſhould ſeem, with great affetion, they conveyed it as tar as to 
the Pof2 Rhium, where they laid it down opon the ſhore, and ſo made it known that there was a man 
murthered. Artis the Lesbian writerh,that A:nalus the Eolian being fallen in fanfic with a daugh- 
ter of Phineus, who accordingto the Oracle of Amphirite, was by the daughters of Pextheus caſt down 
headlong into the fea, threw hiraſclf after her 3 bur therg was a Dolphin-took him up, and brought 
him ſafe intothe Ile Lesbos. Over and befides, the affefttion and good will which a Dolphin bare unto 
ayong lad of the City Taſos, was ſo hot and vehement, in the higheſt degrec, that if ever one creature 
was in love with another, it was he ; for there was not a day went over his head, but he would dif- 
port, play and ſwim with him, yea, and ſuff:r himſelf robe handled and tickled by him upon his bare 
«kin : and if the boy were diſpoſed ro mount aloft upon his back, he would not refuſe, nor ſeem to 
avoid him 3 nzy he was very well content with ſuch a carriage, turning what way ſocver he reined 
him, or ſeemed to incline : and thus would he do in the preſence of the Iaitans, who oftentimes 
would all run forth to rhe ſea fide of purpoſe to behold this tight. Well on a day above the reft, when 
this lad was upon the Dolphins back, there fcll an exceeding great ſhower of rain, together with a 
monſtrous ftorm of hail ; by reaſon whereof the poor boy fell into the ſea, and there dyed : bur the 
Dolphin took up his body dcad as it was, and together with it ſhut himſclf upon the land; neither 
would he depart from the corps ſo long as there was any lifc in him, and fo dyed, judging it great 
reaſon to take part with him of his death, who ſecmed partly to be caufe thereof. In remembrance 
of which memorable accident, the Iaſians repreſent the Hiſtory thereof ſtamped and printed upon their 
coin, to wit, a boy riding upon a Dolphin 3 which ftory hath cduſed that rhe fable or talc that goeth 
of Ceranus is believed for a truth: for this Cxranus, as they ſay, born in Paro:, chanced to be upon 
a time at Byzantium, whereſccing a great draught of Dolphins taken up in a caſting-net by the fiſhers, 
whom they meant to kill and cut into pieces, bought them 'all alive, and let them go again into the 
ſea, Not long after, it hapned that he ſ:il:d homeward in a Foift of fifry oars, which had aboard (by 
report) a number of Pyrats and Rovers ; bur in the ſtreights between Naxos and Paros, the veſſc] was 
caſtaway» and ſwallowcd up in a guſt; in which ſhipwrack, when all the reſt periſhed, he oncly was 
ſaved, by means, as they ſay, of a Dolphin, which' coming under his body as he was newly plunged 
into the ſea, bare him up, took him upon his back, and carried him as far as to a certain cave about 
Zacyntbus, and there Jandced him : which place is ſhewed for a monument at this day, and after his 
_ is called Ceranium, Upon this occaſion, Archilachus the Poct, is ſaid ro have made theſe 
verſes : 
Of fifty men by tempeſt drown/'d, 
And left in ſea all dead behinde 
Ccaran alone alive was fornd, 
God Neprune was to him ſo kinde. | ; 
Afterwards the ſaid Ceranns himſclfdycd; and when his Kkinsfolk and friends burned his corps neer 
tothe ſea-fide in a funcral fire, many Dolphins were diſcovered along the coaſt hard by the ſhorc,(hew- 
Ing (as it were) them(clves how they were come to honor his obſequies 3 for depart they would nor, 
before the whole ſolemnity of chis laſt duty was performed. Thac the Scutchion or Shicld of Viiſſes 
had for the badge or cnfign, a Dolphin, Steſichorus hath reſtified, but the occafion and cauſ thereof, 
the Zzcynthians report in this maner, as Criteus the Hiftorian beareth witneſs. Telemachus his fon be» 
ng yet an infant, chanced to {lip with his feet; and as men fay, to fall into a place of the ſea, where 
it was very deep but by the means of certain Dolphins, who took him as he fcll, ſaved he was, and 
carrie#ourt of the water ; whereupon his father, in a thankful regard and honor to this creature, en- 
praved within the collec of his Signet, wherewirh he ſcaled, the portrait of a Dolphin, and likewiſe car. 
ricdit ag his Arms upon his Shicld. But foraſmuch as 1 proreſtcd in the beginning, that L would re- 
ate to you no fables; and (I wot not how) in ſpzaking of Dolphins, 1 am carricd farther then I was 
Aware, and fallen upon Viiſſes and Ceranus, lomewhat beyond the bounds of likelihood and probabi- 
liry, I will ſer a fine pon mine own head, aud even here for amends lay a ſtraw, and make an end. 
ou therefore, my maſters, who are Py, way when it pleaſech you proceed to your verditt« 
es OCLARUS. 
As for us, we were of minde a good whilc fince to ſay according to the fentence of Sophocles: 
Your talk ere while which ſeem'd to diſagree, 
| Will ſoon accord and joint-wiſe framed bees 
for if you will both of you,confer your arguments, proofs and reaſons, which you have alledged of the 
one fide and the other, andlay them all together in common barween you, it will be ſeen how mighti- 


ly you ſhall conſute and put down thoſe, who would deprive bruit beaſts 0f all underſtanding and diſ- 
courſe of reaſon, | 
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Whether the Athenians weremore renowned for Mr. 
tial Arms or good Letters, : 


The Summary. 


' TE have bere the fragments of a pleaſant Diſcourſe written in the favour of Athenian Wan ig; 
VV and great Captains ; which at this day hath neither beginning nor end, and in the middle is al. 
together maimed and unperfet : but that which the infortunity of the times bath left NO us, 15 ſuch yi, as 
thereout we may for ay good, and the intention of Plutarch is therein ſufficiently diſcovered nato us ; ia 
be ſheweth that the Athenians were more famous and excellent in feats of Arms, then iu the proſeſſim of Leary- 
ing. Which Poſition may ſeem to be a ftrange Paradox, conſidering that Athens was reputed the habitaticy if 
the Muſes : and if there were evar any brave Hiſtorians, ſingular Poets, and #6table Orators in the Werld, 
we are to look for them in thic Gity, Tet for all this, he taketh upon him to prove that theſproweſs of Athenian 
Captains was without all compariſon more commendable and praiſe-worthy then all the dexterity of others, 
who at their leiſure have written in the ſhade and within houſe the occurrents and accidents of the times, op 
exhibited pleaſures and paſtimes to the people upon the ſtage or ſcaffold. And to effett this intended purpoſe 
of his, ke conſidereth in the firſt place, Hiſtoriographers » and adjozneth thereto a brief Treatiſe of the Art 
of Painting : andby compariſon of two perſons, bringing news of afield fought, whereof the one war onely 
@ beholder and locker on ; the other an aGor himſelf, and a Souldier fighting in the battel, be ſteweth that 
noble Captains onght to be preferred before Hiſtorians,who pen and ſet down their deſigns and executions, Fram 
Hiſtory he paſſerh on to Poeſie, both Gomical and Tragical, which he reproveth and debaſeth, notwithſtanding 
the Athenians made exceeding account thereof; giving to underſtand, that their valour confiſted rather in mar- 
tial exploits. In the laſt place he ſpeaketh of Orators, and by conference of their Orations, and other regs 
ſons, proveth that theſe great ſpeakers deſerve not that placezas to have their words weighed in ballance againſt 
the deeds of ſo many politick and valiant warriors. 


I hetber the Athenians Were more renowned for Martial Arms 
or good Letters. 


cecdced him, unto whom he made way , and gave entrance to the ex<cutions vi 8 'ofe ex- 

ploits which they performed afterwards, when himfelf{. had to their hands chaicd out of 

Greece the barbarous King Xerxes, and delivered the Grecks out of ſervitude 3 bur as well 

may the ſame be {aid alſo to thoſe who are proud of their learning, and ſtand highly upon their eru- 
dition. For if you take away men of ation, you (ſhall be ſure to have no Writers of them : take 
away the Politick Government of Pericles at home :ithe naval viftories and trophics atchieved by Phor- 
#119, neer the promontory of Rhium; the nobla proweſſcs of Niczas, about the Iſle Cythera, as alſobe- 
fore the Citics of Corinth and Megara z take away the ſca-fight of Demo/thenes before Pylos 3 the four 
hundred Captives and Priſoners of Cleox 3 the worthy deeds of Tolmias, who ſcourcd all the coaſts of 
Peloponneſus ; the brave aQts of Myronides, and the battel which he won againſt the Beootians in the 
lace called Oenophyta 3 and witha), you blot out the whole Hiftory of Thucidides 3 take away the va- 
iant ſervice of Alcibiades, ſhewed in Helleſpont 5 the rare manhood of Thraſylus, necr untothe ile 
L.esbos; the happy ſuppreſſion and abolition of the Tyrannical Oligarchy of the Thirty Ufurpers, by 
Theramenes 3 take away the valorous endeavors of Thraſybulus and Arobippus, together with the rare 
deligns and enterpriz:s cx:cuted by thoſe ſeven hundred; who from Phyla roſe up in arny, andwere 
ſo hardy and reſolute as to ſevy a power, and wage war againſtthe Lordly Potentates of Sparts 3 and 
Lalt of all Coyox, who cauſed the Athenians to go co ſea again and maintain the war z and therewithal, 
take away Cratippus and all his Chronicles. For as touching Xenophox, ke was the writer of his own 
Hiſtory, keeping a Book and Commentary of thoſe occurrents and proceedings which paſſed under his 
bappy condu&and dire&ion : and (by report) hegave it out in writing, that Themiſtogenes the Syrav 
cuſtin, compoſed the ſaid Narration of his afts, to the end that Xenophon might winmore credit, and 
be the better belcived, writing as he did of himfclf, as of a ſtranger, and withal, gratifyin another 
man by that means with the honor of cloquence in digeſting and penning the ſame. All ot r Hiſto- 
rians beſides, as theſe, Clenodemi and Diylli, Philochorns and Philarchus, may be counted as it were the 
ators of other mens Plays : who ſetting down the aCts of Kings, Princes, and great Captaine. ſhrowd- 
ed cloſe vnder their memorials, to the end thar themſclves might have ſome part with them of their 
light and ſplendor. For ſurely there is a certain iwage of glory, which by a kinde of reflcxion, ax in 
a mirror, doth rebound from thoſe who have atchicved noble as, even unto them that commit 
the ſameto writing, when as the ations of other men arercpreſented by their reports and records, 
Certcs this City of Athens hath been the fruicful Mother and kinde Nourſe of many and ſundry 


Arts, whzrcof ſome ſhe firſt invented and brought to light z others ſhe gave growth, ftrength, _ 


W- faid rhis was (in truth) of him unto thoſe great Captains and Commanders who fic- 


” 


_ 
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1d credic unto. And among the reſt, the skill ot Painters cratc hath not been Jeaſt advan.cd and 
adorned by her. For Apollodorus the Painter, the firftman who deviſcd the mixiure of colours, and 
the maner of darkning them by the ſhadow, was an Athenian : over whoſe works was ſet this Epigram 
by his ewn ſelf. ; | 
| $ooxer will one, this carp and twit 3 
Then do the like, or ſample it. TOR 
Go were Euphranor and Nicias, Aſclepiodorus alſo, and Pliſtenets the brother of Phidias, whercof 
ſome portrayed vitorious Captains, others painted bartels, and others drew to the life the Worthics 
and D:mi-gods : like as Euphranor who painted noble Theſeus, and ſet this piCture as a paragon in 
compariſon with another of Parrhaſius making 3 ſaying that the Theſeus of Parrha(ins had caten roſes, 
buthis Theſeus had been fed with good Ox beet : for to fay a truth, thar piCture of Parrhaſius was dain- 
tily end delicately made, reſembling in ſome ſortthat which Euphranor talketh of 3 but he that ſhould 
ſec this of Eupbranors doing, might ſay (not unficly) theſe verſcs out of Homer : 
The people of Ercchtheus font, 
whom Pallas, daughter dear 
Of Jupiter that mghty god, 
ſometime did feed and rear. 
Eupbrenor alſo depainted the bactel of horſcmen before the city Mantinea, againſt Epaminondas, which 
ſeemcihnot to be without ſome furious and divine inftint, The argument and ſubject matter where- 
of was this, Epaminondas the Thebany after the battel which. he oy before the Town LenGra, p.tf:4 
up with glory in this greatneſs of his, determined reſolutely to inſult over Sparta, which now was 
alrcady down the wind, and at once to tread and trample under foot the high ſpirit and reputation of 
that City, Firſttherefore he invaded Laconia with a mighty power of threeſcore and ten thouſand 
fighting men, ſpoiling and harrowing the Countrey as he went 3 whereby he withdrew all the neigh- 
bor Nations from their confederacy and alliance with the Lacedemonians. After this, when they pur 
themſclves in battcl ray, and made head againſt him before Hantinea, he challenged and provoked 
them to fight : which they neither would nor durſt accept, expeCting aid that ſhould come unto them 
from Athens, Whereupon he brake up his camp, and diſlodging in the night ſcaſon ſecretly 2nd cou» 
trary toall mens expeCation, centred again into Laconia, in which journcy and expedition he went 
within a little of ſarprizing the City of Sparta, and winning it, naked as it was and without defen- 
dants. But their Allics and'Confederates having intelligence of his coming, came with all ſpeed to 
ſuccor the City. Then Epamizondas made ſemblance that he would turn and bend his forces to the 
wafting and ſpoiling of their Tcrcicory, as he had done before. Thus having by this ftratagem de- 
luded his cnemics, and lulled them afl:ep in ſecurity, he departed ſuddenly by n ght ont of Laconia 
having over-run and deſtroyed all before him with great celcrity, and preſented hiufelf with his whole 
Army, before them of Maxtinea, who looked for nothing leſs then ſuch agueſt, but were in conſul- 
tation for to ſend help to Lacedemon: but he interrupting and breaking their counſels, immediately 
commanded the Thebans to arm, who being brave and couragious Souldiers, inveſted the City of 
Mantinea round about, ſtruck up the alarm, and gave an aſſault. The Mantincans hcreat aftonicd, 
ranap and down the firects, howling and wailing, as being not ablc to ſuſtain, and much Its put back 
ſo great a puifſance, which all at once, in manner of a violent ſtream, came running upon them ; nei- 
ther did they think of any aid or mcans to relieve themſelves inthis diftreſs. But at the very point of 
this extreamity, the Athenians were diſcovered, deſcending from the hills down into the plains of 
Mantizea, who knowing nothing of this ſudden ſurprize, and preſent danger wherein the City ftood, 
marched ſoftly, and took leiſure; but when they were advcrtiſed hereot by a vaunt Courrier who 
made means to get forth of the City 3 notwithſtanding they were bus a handfu), in compariſon of the 
great multitude of their enemies, and withal ſomewhat weary with their journcy, and not ſeconded 
with any other of their Allics and Aſſociates, they advanced forward, and put themſelves in ord:r of 
battel againſt their enemies, who were in number many for one : the horſemen alſo for their parts!be- 
ing likewiſec arranged, ſet ſpurs to their horſes, and rode hard to the gates and walls of the City, 
where they charged their enemies ſo hotly with their horſes, and gave them ſo cruel a battel, that they 
gaethe upperhand, and reſcucd Mantizea out of the danger of Epaminondas. Now had Eupbranor 
painted this conflit moſt lively ina table, wherein a man might have ſeen the furious encounter, the 
_ charge and bloody fight, wherein both horſe and man ſcemed to puff and blow again tor 
wind, 
But 1 ſuppoſe you will not compare the wit or judgement of a Painter, with the courage and po- 
of a Captiin, nor cndure thoſe, who prefer a painted table before a glorious Trophi: ; or che 
vain ſhadow, before the rcal ſubſtance, and thing indeed : howſoever, Simonides ſaid that Pifture was 
adumb Pocfic,and Poefic a ſpeaking PiRture : for look what things or aftions Painters do ſhew as pre- 
ſcene. and in manner as they were in doing, writings doreport and record as done and paſt; and if 
the one repreſent them in colours and figures, and the other cxhibite the fame in words and ſentences, 
they differ both in matter, and alſo in mancr of imitation, howb:it, both the one and the other ſhoot 
tone cnd, and hayc the ſame intent and purpoſe. And he is counted the beft Hiſtorian, who hath 
the zkill to ſet out a Narration, as in a painted table with divers aff:Qione, and ſundry conditions of 
perſons, as with many images and pourtraiftures. And verily this may appear in Thucydides, who 
throughout his wholc Higory, contendeth go awain unto this dilucidity of Riſe, Rriving to woke the 
audicor 
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auditor of his words'thz ſp:&ator, as ic were, of the deeds therein contained, and dcfirousto impring 
in the Readers the fame paſſions of aftonilhment, wonder and agony, which the very things them. 
ſclves would work when they are repreſented to the eye. For Demojthenes,who put the Athenians inordj. 
nanCe of battcl,even upon the very ſands and ſhore within the Creck of Py/os:and Brafidas,who haftnin 
the Pilot of his Galley to run with the prow aland, walking along the hatches himſelf, and bein 
there wounded, and ready to yield up his vital breath, funk down among the fears of the Rowerg : alſo 
the Laccd:monians who fought a battcl at ſea, as if they had bcen on firm land: the Atheniang like. 
wiſe, who upon the Jand embattelled themſelves, and fought as if they had been within their Galley 
at ſca again, in the Sicilian war, the deſcription which he makerh of the two Armies arranged on 
the land, hard by the Sea fide, to behold their men fighting a naval battel, wherein the viQory hung 
along t'm2 in equal ballance, and inclincd neither to the one fide nor the other by occafion of - 
which doubtful ifſuc, they were in an intollerable agony, diftrcſs, and perplcxity, to behold the ſun- 
dry encounters and reciprocal charges and recharges, communicating their violence and heat of con- 
tent ion, even to the very bodizs of the bcho!ders upon the ſtrond, who putting, blowing, panting, 
and ſweating in as great pain and fear, asif they had been perſonally in the very contli&: the orderly 
diſpcfition, the graphical deſcription, and the lively narration which he maketh of all chis, wharig 
it but an evident refreſcnration of a pifture? Now it it be not mcet to compare Painters with Captainy, 
there 1s as little reaſon to ſet Hiſtorians in compariſon with them. 

He who brought the n:ws of the battel and viftory at Marathon, as Heraclides of Pontus writeth, 
was one Therſippus of Eroe, or as moſt Hiſcorians report,it was one Exclees, who came running in a great 
h-at from the ficld in his armor as he was, and knocking at the gatcs of the principal mens houſes of 
Athens, wes able 10 ſay nothing cle but this, xaigſe, and xaigou, that isto ſay, rejoycc ye, allis well 


_ with us, and therewith hisbreath failed, and ſo he gave up the ghoit, and y.t this man came and 


brought tidings of thar battel whercin himſelf was an ator. Bur tell me, I pray you, if there were 
{2m Goai=herd or N:at-herd, who from the top of an hill or high bank, had beheld afar off this great 
ſcrvic*, and indeed greater then any words can expreſs, ſhould have come into the City with news 
th:rcot, not wounded himſelf, nor having loſt one drop of blood, and for his good tidings demand 
atrcrwards to hayethe ſame honors and memorials which were granted unto Cyzegirus, to Callimachns, 
and Po!yzebys, cnely becauſe forſooth, he had made report of the doughty deeds, the wounds and death 
G: theſe brave men 3 would you not think that he ſurpaſſed all the impudercy thar can be imagined? 
conſidering eſpecially, that the Laccdcmonians, by report, ſent unto him who brought the firlt word 
of the viſtory at Mantinea, which Thucydides deſcribed in his ftory, a piece of fleſh from one of their 
dinners, or halls, called Phiditia, for a recompence of his happy news? And (to fay a truth) whatare 
Hiſto:tographers elſe ? but certain meſſengers to relate and declare the atts of othere, havinga loud 
and audible voice, and who by their pleaſant eloquence and fignificant phraſcs, arc able to ſet forth 
the matter to the belt, which they take in hand : unto whom they owe indeed the reward due for good 
tiding:, who fiſt do light upon their compoſition, and have the ficſt reading of them : forſurcly, 
p: aited they be onely when thy make mention of ſuch exploits, and read they be in regard of thoſe 
tingular perſons whom they make known, as the authors and aQors thereof. Neither are they the 
goodly wordsand fine phraſes in Hiftorics that perform the deeds, or deſerve ſo greatly to be heard: 
tor even Fo:try hath a grace, and is eſteemed, for that ir deſcribeth and relaterh things, as if they 
had bcen done, and which carry a reſemblance of truth : and according as Homer in one place 
{aitit ; | 
Many falſe tales how for to tell, 
Much like to truth, ſhe knows full well. DO 

And it is reported, that one of Mennaders familiar friends ſaid unto him upon a time : Menender , 
the Bacchanalefcaſts areat hand, and haſt not thou yet done thy comedy ? who returned him this'an- 
ſwer, Yes, I wis havel, ſo help me the gods, compoſed it I ſay, Ihave : for the matter thereof isleid 
torth, and the diſpoſition digeſtedalready ; there remaincth no more to be done, but onely to ſet there» 
to the verſes that muſt go to it. So that you ſee the Poets themſclves reputed the things and deeds __ 
1ncccflaryand important then words and ſpcech. The famous Courtizan Corinne One day reprove 
Pi:4arus, who then was a yong man, and took a great pride in himſelf, for his Icarning and ow: 
J-dge ; Thou haft no 8kill atall Pindarus (quoth ſhe) in Poetry, for that thou doſt not invent a 
dcvifc tables, which is indeed the proper and peculiar work of Pocfie 3 as for thy tongue, It miniſtret 
ſome Rhctorical Figures, Catachreſes and Mctaphraſes, Songs, Muſical Mcaſurcs and Numbers, — 
the matter and argument onely, as pleaſant ſauces to commend the ſame. Pindarus Peng — 
theſe words and admonitions of hers, thought betterof the matter, and thereupon out of his Foctl 
vein, pourcd out this Canticle ; 

Iſmienus, or the launce with ſtaff of gold, 

Sir Cadmus, or that ſacred race of-old, 

Which Dragons teeth they ſay ſometime did yield, 

Of Warriors brave, when ſown they were in field: 

Or Hercules who was in ſuch account, 

And his main force of body, to JO, OC 1d be 
Which when he had ſh:wed to Corinza, the woman laughed a good, and ſaid, That corn ſhou 


ſown ow of ones hand, and not immcdiately from ont of the full ſack : for in truth, much after aa 


\ | 
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fore | had Pindarus gathercd and heaped up a miſcellane deale of fables,. and powred them torth all 
haddle together In this one canticle. But that pockic confiftech mach in the fine invention of Fables, 
Platohimſelf hath written : and verily a Fable or Falc is a falſe narration, reſembling that which is 
yyac;, and therfore far remote it is fromthe thing indecd,if itbefſo,that a narration'is the image of an aQ/ | 
done, and a fable rhe image or ſhadow of anarration, Whereupor this may be inferred, thar they 
who deviſe and feign fabulous decds of armes, are ſo minch interiour to Hiſtoriographers that make 
xrat repotrs , as Hiſtoriographers who relate onely ſuch deeds come behind i he aQours and authours 
themſelves. Certes this City of Athens had neverany excellent or renowned work men in the tcate of 
Pogrry, no not {6 mich as in the Lyrick part thereof, which profeffeth mulicall' odes, and ſongs : 
- forGyneſias ſeemeth to have made his dichyrambes or canticles in honour of Bacchus, hardly and 
with rhuch- ado, and wad h:n\-Ifharren and of no grace or gift at all ; beſides, he was ſo mocked 
and Yuutcd by the'comicall poets, thai he grew to be of no reckoning and reputation , bur incurred 
in Hand o8ions name : As for that part of Poctry which deal:th in repreſcatarion of perſonares in 
plaies upon a ſtage, ſo ſmall account they made at Athens of the Comedians and their profeiſion 
nay they diſdained and {corned it fo much , that alaw there wascnated , forbidding expreſly, thar 
- no Senatour of the counſell Areopagas , might make a comedy: contratiwife, the travedy flouriſhed, 
and was in much requeſt, for delivering the beſt earc-ſport, and repreſenting the mok wonderr..lI 
ſpeQacle that men in thoſe dayes could heare or behold ; giving both unto fitions, and aff<Ctions a 
deceivable pow:r, which was of fach a+property, according to the ſaying of Gorgzas : Thathe who 
deceived thereby, was more juſt ihen he who deceived not 3 and he who was deceived became wiſer 
than he that was not deceived atalt : the deceiver (| ſay) was more juſt, becauſe he performed that 
which he promiſed, and the d:ceived perſon wiſer ; for that ſuch as arc not alcogether groile, dul:iſh, 
and ſ:nfl:ffe, arc ſooneſt caught by the pleaſure and delight of words. | 
Tocome now to th: main point: whar profit ever brought theſe excellent tragedies unto the City 
of Aihens, comparable unto that which the prudent policy of Themiftocles ctf-Ccd in cauſing the valls 
of th- City to be built; or to the vigilane care and diligence of #ericles, who adorned the caltle and 
citadel] with fo many beaurifull 'buildingsz or toths valour of Milizades who dcliver:d the City 
from the danger of ſervitude; or to the brave mind of C:mm, who advanced that State to thie ſoyte 
raignty and command of all Greece ? If the Learning ot Euripides , and the elequence of Sephoctes, or 
the ſweet and pleaſant tongue of Z/chylus had freed them from any perils and ex:remitics, or purcha- 
ſd and procured them any glory'more then they had before, good reaſon peradyanture it were, to 
compare poericall fictions and invernions with warre-like triumphes and trophies ; to ſet rhe th-ater 
againlt the generalls pavilion and palace z and to oppoſe 'the ſchooling and teaching of players, how 
toaQ Comedics and Tragedics, umo: proweffes and brave feats of armes. Will you chat we bring in 
place the perlonages themfelves>.carrying with them:the markes, badges and cnlignes that reltifie their 
deeds, and allow either of them! entrance apart by themſelves, and paſſage along by ue, Thenlet 
thegemarch or! the one fide poets with their Flutes, Harps, Lutes and Viols, ſinging and ſaying ; 
Silence, my Maſters, by all words o ſing good ; | 
Depart he mat, there is no remedy, 
Our learning here who never under$ood, 
And hath no «kill ia play or tragedy : 
Wheſe tongue's impure, or who an melody 
And dante unexpert is, that doth belong 
To ſervice of the ſacred muſes nine, 
Or. who is #ot profeſſed by the tongue 
* - ToBacchus rites of Belli-god Cratine. | 
Letthem bring with them their furnitur:4their veſtments and players apparell,their masks, their alca rs, 
their rolling engins and devicesto be turned and removed fo and fro all about the ſtage and ſcaffold, 
jogether with their trevers of gold the prizes of their victories, Let them be accompanied with 
their traine, ofplayers and aCtors, to wit Niceſirates, Callipides, Meniſcus, aid Pollus, and ſuch ag 
they, attending upon a tragedy, to trick and trim her, or to beare up, her traine, and carry her lit- 
ter, as if ſhe were fome' ſtately and ſampruous dame ; or rather as inamillers, guilders, and painters 
of imagesfollowing after. Ler there be proviſion made 1 ſay of habilliments, of viſours, of purple 
mantles and royall robes of eſtate, oftabricks and pageants deviſed to ſtand and be employed upon the 
ltage,of dancers,jefters, of ſtage keepers, wifelars and henchmen a troubleſome ſort and rable of 9, 0113: 
and.in one word let there be brought all the gecre and implements belonving to ſuch plates exceeding 
coltlyand chargable: fuch as whena Laconijan ſaw upona time and wiſely beheld , broke our into 
this (pcech, and that to very good purpoſe : 6 how far amiſs and out of the way are the Athenians, to 
dip:nd ſo much money,and imploy ſuch ſerious ſtudy in games and foolerizes: ſurely they dziray in the 
Jurniture and ſetting out of a theater,as much as would(ſerve to ſet aflote a royal! armado et fea, and 
maintaine a puiſſant army upon the land. For he that would ſet down and caft accompi,how much c- 
rery comedy coſt them, ſhall find that the people of Athens ſpent 1noce in exhibiting the tragedics of 
bacche, Pheniſſe, of borh the Oedipodes, and of Antigon, or in repreſenting the cal:mitics of Azedia and 
Eleltra, then they disburſed in their wars againſt the Barbarians, either to win the ſover:ignty and do» 
minion over them, or to defend their own freedome and liberty; for many times their great ca ptaines 
commanders led forth their Souldiers to battell, having made proclamation before, for to carry wich 
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*imvge them ſuch victuals as * required no fice for their dreſſing, chis is certain, that the Captains of Gallic and 
Some ex- ywar-Ships,for their failers, having provided no other Cates, and Viands,but mca], Onions and Cheeſe 


pound, 


unſodden, 
unroſted, 


far their Mariners, as well Rowers, as Sailers, have ſo embarked them and gong to ſea: whereas the 
Wardens and Adilcs who were to ſet forth plaics and dances have (to their great colt) fed their ad, 


unbaked, ors and playcrs with delicate Eels, with tender Leftuces , with Cloves of Garlick, and with gogg 


*- The 


marrow-bones, feaſting them a leng time before , moſt daintily , and whiles they did nought ele 
but excrciſe their voice, ſcour their throats and clear their breafts, they made good chear full merrily, 
And whatgood had theſe waftfull ſpenders of their good (ſpent about ſuch vanitics) in the end? If 
their Playcs ſpcd not well, but loft the viRory, they were well mocked, hifſed and Jaughed ar for all 
their pains and coſt : but ſay they went away winners, and having the better hand, what got they by 
it? ſurcly not a trevet or three footed tool, nor any other mark and monument of vittor y, as Deweryi- 
#s ſaid, but to remain a lamentable example of unthrifts, who have hid all they had upon toyes and 
foolerics, and left behind them their houſes, like empty ſepulchres, and imaginary tombs, This is 


the end that cometh of ſuch expenſes about Poetry z and no greater honour isto be looked for, 
Now on the other fide, Ict us bchold likewiſe their brave Captains and Warriours : and while 
theſe paſſc along | 
There ſhould indeed be filence or good words. 
They ought to void out of this company, 
Who idle live, and never drew their ſwords 
In field, or ſerv*d with care and agonie 
In common weal : whoſe heart would never ſtand 
To ſuch Exploits, whoſe mind is eke profane, 
IV ho neither by Miltiades his hand, ; 
That flew the Medes nor by the Perſians bane, 
Themiftocles, was ever inftitute, 
And ſworn to Lawes of Knighthood reſolute. 
Yea mary, here (me thinks) I fee a Martiall Mazk, and brave ſhew toward ; ſet out with ſquadrons 
embattelled on land, with flcets arranged for to fight at ſea, Ioaden and heavily charged with rich ſpoils 


and glorious Trcophics. . 
AlaP Alala, daughter dear, 
Of bloody V Vars come forth and bear: 

Bchold and ſec a forreftof Pikes and Lances in the forefront, the very preamble and flouriſh before 
the battel] ; me thinks | hear one of them reſoynd : Embrace death moſt hardy Knights, the bet a- 
crifice and moſt ſacred oblation that is, {for ſo ſaith Epeminondas the Thebance) fightiog valiantly, 
and expoſing your ſelves to the moſt honourable and braveſt ſervices that bein defence of Countrey, ' of 
your anceſtors tombs and ſepulchres, and of your Temples and Religion : me thinks alſo I ſectheir 
vitories coming toward me in ſolemn pomp and proceſſion, not wing or leading after themefor 
their prize and reward, an ox ora goat z neither be the ſaid vitories crowned with Ivy, or ſmelling 
ſtrong of new wine in the lecs,as theBacchanalcs dozbur they have in their train, whole Cirtics, Idands, 
Continentsand firm lands as wellmediterrancan as maritime ſea-coafts, together with new Colonies of 
ten thouſand men a piccezto be planted here andtherezand withall,crowned they be and adorned on eve» 
ry tide with Trophics,with trinmphe,pillage and bootic of all ſorts;the Enſigns,Badges & Arms that theſe 
victorious Captains give 3 the imagesalfo that they repreſent in ſhew, be their fatcly and beautifull 
Ten'plcs, as che Parthenon, the Hecatompedos ; their City walls on the South fide; the arcenalls to 

receive and lodge their ſhips 3 the beautifull Porches and Galleries; the Province of, the demy lile 
Cherſoneſus , and the City eAmphipolis : as for the Plain of Marathon, it gocth before the Laurcat 
Garland, and Viftory of Miltiades , Salamis accompanicth that of Themiftecles, trampling under his 
fcer,and going over the broken timber and ſhipwrack of a thouſand Veſſcls:as for the Vi&ory of Cimon, 
It bringcth with it an hundred Phenician great Gallics,from the RiverEurymedon : that of Demcithenss 


and leon, comes from SphaGeria,with the Target of GaptainBreſidas won in the ficld,and a number o 
bis Souldicrs captive,and bound in Chains : the ViRtory of Conon,walled the City,and thatof Thraſs- 


bulxs reduced the people with ViAtory and liberty from Phyle : the ſundry ViRtories of Alcibiades ſet 
upright the Srate of the City, which by the unfortunate overthrow in Sicily reeled, and was ready to 
fall rothe%ground ; andby the battels fought by Neleus and Andreclus in Lydia and Caria : Greece ſaw 
all Tonia raiſed up again and ſupported. And if a man demand of cach one of the other Vifories, 
what bencfic hath accrued unto the City by them? one will name the 1ſle Lesbos, and another Sams,onc 
will ſpeak of the Eyuxne Sca, and another of five hundred Gallies, and he ſhall have another talk of 
ten thoufand Talents, over ard above the honour and glory of Trophics. Theſe be the cauſes why this 
City doth folcmnize and cclebrate ſo many feſtival] daycs, and hercupon it is, that it offcreth Sacrifices, 
as it doth to the pods; nor I wie, for the Vi&ory of #ſchylus or Sophocles, nor for the Prizes of Po». 
etry , no, nor when Gurcinus lay with Aerope, or * Aftidamus with Hefor : But upon the fixth.of 


names of May, even to thispreſentday, the City holdeth feſtivall the memory of that ViRory, in the Plains of 
WO palts- Marathon ; and the {ixth day of another * of another * ] moneth, maketh a ſolemn offering of wine 


unto the gods, in remembrance of that Vitory which Chabrias obtained near unto the 1c 
Naxes : and upon the twefth day of the ſame Moneth, there is another Sacrifice likewiſe perform- 
cd in the Name of a Thanks-giving to the gods, for their Liberty recovercd , becaulc _ 

the 
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the ſame day thoſe citizens which were priſoners,and in bondage within Phyle, came down and returned 
into the City : upon the third day of March they wonne the. famous ficld of Plates: and the fix- 
tcenth day of the faid March, they conſecrated to Diane 3 for on that day this goddefl: ſhone bright, 
and it was full Moone, to the viRorious Greeks, before the iſle of Salamis. The noble victory which 
they archizved before the City of Mantines » made the twclfrh day of September more holy, and 
with greater ſolemnity obſerved, for upon that day, when all other their allies and aſſociates were dif 
comficed and put to flight, they only by their valour wonne the ficld, and erc&ed a trophie over 
their Encmi:s who were upon the point of victory, Sec what hath raiſed this City to ſuch gran= 
dence! Lo what hath exalted it to fo high a pitch ot honour ! and this was the cauſe that Pindarus 
called the City of Athens, the pillar that ſupported Greece 3 not for that by the tragedies of Phryaichus 


or Theſpis, it ſet the fortune of the Greeks upright, bur in regard of this, that as himſelf writeth, in 
another place, along the coaft of Artemiſium : 


Where Athens youth as poet Pindar ſaid, 

Of freedome firſt the glorious groundaworke laid. | TY | 
And afterwards at Salamis, at Mycale, and Platees, having ſctled it firm and Rrong as upon a rock of 
diamonds, they delivered it from hand to hand unto others, 

But haply ſome man will ſay : True it is indeed, all that ever Poets do, arc no better than ſports 
and paſtines : But what ſay you to Oratours, they ſeem to have ſome prerogative and ought t-» be 
compared with marciall Captaines : whereupon it may ſeem, az Zſchines icofling merily, and quip- 
ping at Demoſthenes (aid ; That there is ſome rcaſon why the barre or pu'pit for pablick ora i: nos 
may commence ation and procefſe againſt the tribunall ſeat of generalls, and their chaire ofeſtaic. is 
it then mect and reaſonable that the oration of Hyperides intitaled Plataiczs, thould b» preferred {2 
fore the victory which Ariftides wonne before the City P/atea ? or the oration of Lyfas agoinkt the 
thirty tyrants, go before the maſſacre and ex:cution of them performed by Thraſybulus and Arciigs 2 
or that of A} ſchnes againſt Timarchus, being accuſed for keeping Harlote, and a broth hu :ic, Þ-ic.re 
the aide that Phocian brought into the City of Byzantium, beficged ? by which ſuccour tc imp! »chied 
the Macedonians,and repreſſ:d their infolent villanies and outrages commireed in abuling the cildrer: 
ofthe Athenian confederates ? or ſhall we compare the orativn of Demoſthenes as touching the crown: 
with thoſe publick and honourable coronces which Themiſtocles received for ſetting Greece free ? cn 
fidering that the moſt excellent place of all the ſaid oration , and fulleſt of cloquence, is th-t wh-r: ++ 
the faid oratour conjureth the ſoules of thofe their aunceftours , and citeth them for witneſſes, wh i 
the battel of Marathon expoſed their lives with ſuch reſolution for the ſafety of Greece ? or ſhi! . 
put in ballance to weigh againft worthy warriours, theſe that in ſchooles reach young men R*: 1 
rics, namely, fuch as [ſocrates, Antiphon, and Iſeus ? Bat certain it is, that this City honoareci £51: /- 
wiant Captaines with publick funerals, and with great devotion gathered up the reliquis of ib» 
bodics 3 yea, and the ſame oratour canonized them for gods in heaven, when he ſware by then, ai- 
though he followed not their ſteps: and Tſocrates who, extolled and highly praiied rthoie wizoma::- 
fully fought and willing were to ſpend their hcart-blood in the batile of Mut athin, Frving, tt 
they made fo little account of their lives, as if their own ſoules had bcen el{e-witere, and other rw. 1»: 
in their bodics, magnifying chis their Reſolution, and che (mall reckoning which thy made 61 + 
life; yer when himfclt was very old, u7on occalion, that one aged um how he 4d; ants. 

O cyen as an aged man, (having above go. yceres upon my back) may do; and vto chi tt 
death to bethe greateſt miſery in the world : and how wax:d he thus. old ? Certes, notby 1.1.4 
and ſharpening the edge of his ſword ; not by grinding and whetting the point of his prares be. .!. 
not with ſccuring and forbiſhing his head-peice or morion; not with bearing armes in the hci.) 
not by rowing in the gallics : but forfooth with couching, knitting and gluing as it were togeit« 
Rhetoricall cropes aud figuresz to- wit, his autitheta , conſilling of conera: ics, his pariſa, ftanc ing 
upon equall weight and meaſure of ſyllables, his homooptota , preciſely obtaining the Bk» term/418 
, tion, and falling even of his clauſes, polliſhing, ſmotlving, and peruſing hisperiods and {enter ces, 12-1 
- With ch rough hammer, and pickax, but whith th: tile and plainer moſt cxafly, No uara't 
then, if the man could not abide the ruſtling of harneis, and claticring of a:mwour; no vrarves! 
(Ifay ) if he feared the ſhock and incounter of wo armics, who was afraid that one vowell ſho'ild 
runne upon another, and leaft he ſhould pronounce a clauſe or numberof a ſentence which wanted 
. One poore ſyllable : for the very morrow after that Mz1tiades had wonne that field upon the 

Plaines of Marathon, he returned with' his vi&orious Army into the City of Athens : and Peri- 
«es having vanquiſhed and ſubdued the Szmians withia the ſpace of nine moneths, gloried 
more than Agamemnon did, who had much adoc ro winne Troie, at the terith years end ; 
whereas Iſccrates ſpent the time well near of three O/ympiades in penning one -Ocaticn which 
he called Pazezyricus : notwithſtanding all that long time, he never ſervcd in the warres, nor 
wentin any embaſſzge: hebuilt.no City , nor was ſent out as a captaine of a galley and war: 
ſhip, and yet that very time brought forth infinite warres : But during th: ſpace that Timorber: 
delivered the iſle Eybees out of bondage; all the while that Chabrius warred at fea abour :as 
land Naxos, and Iphicrates defcited and hewed in pieces one whole regiment of the Lacedeno 
ntans, ncar the port of Lecheum, and in which time the people of Athens having enfranchiſed a! 
Citics, enduecd Greece throughout with the ſame liberty of giving voices in the generall afſcmbly Oi 
the States, as they- had themſelves, he ſat at home in his houſe poring at his booke, ſccxing out 
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Whether more comguodious, Fire or Water, 


proper phraſes and choiſe words for the ſaid oration of his, in which ſpace, Pericles raiſed great _ 
ches, and the goodly temple Hecatojupedes 3 and yet the comical Poct Gratinus, ſcofting even at this 
Pericles, for that he went bur ſlowly about his works, ſpeaketh chus as touching his wall, hai 


done and half undone : 
In wards long fiuce our Pericles, 

hah rear'd us up a wall, 
But in effe& and very deed, 

he deth nothing at all, | ; . 

Conſider now I pray you a little,the bafe mind of this great profeſſor of Rhetorick, who fpene 
che ninth part'of his life, in compoſing of one only oration : but were it meet and reaſonable to com- 
parethe orations of Demoſthenes as he was an orator, with the martial exploits of Demoſthenes, being 
a captain z namely, that which he made againſt the inconſiderate folly of Coyoy, with the Trophics 
which himſelf ere&cd before Pylos, or that which he wrote againſt Amathuſius, as concerning {layes, 
with his worthy ſervice, wh:reby he brought the Lacedzzmonians to be ſlaves: ncithee in this reſpeR, 
for that he compoſed one oration for the graunting of free bourgelie, to thoſe who were newly come 
co inhabit Athens, therefore he deſerved as much bonour as Alctbiades did, who combined the Man- 
tineans and Elians, in one league to be affociates with che Athenians againſt the Lacedzmoniang : ang 
yet this muſt needs be confeſſed, that his publick orations deſerved this praiſe, chat in his Philippiques, 
he incitetch the Athenians to take armes, and commendcth the enterpriſe of Leptiness 
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Whether ofthe twain is more profitable, fire or water, 


The Summanrie. 


N this Academich declamation, Plutarch in the firſt place alledgeth the reaſons which cttribate more 
profit unto water. Secondly, he propeſeth thoſe that are in favour of the fire : whereunto he ſeemet#the rather 
t9 incline, although he reſolve: hnot : wherein be followeth his own manner of philoſophizing upon natural cau- 
les; namely, not to diſpute either for or againſt one thing: leaving unto the r eager his own liberty, 10 ſettle 


unto that which he ſhall ſee to be more probable. 
Whether of the twainis more profitable, Fire or I ater, 


He water is of all things beſt, 

And gold- like fire is inrequeſts | 
Thus ſaid the Poet P:ndarns: whereby it appearecth cvidently, that he gives the ſecond 

place unto fire, And with him accordcth Heſiodus when he faith : 

Chaos was the formsſt ting 
In all the world that had being. 

_ Forthis is certain, that the moſt part of ancient Philoſophers called water by the name of Chass, 
<3 rw 29m, that is to (ay, for that it follow.zh ſoeafily. But if we ſhould ſtand only upon teſtimo- 
nics abouc this queſtion, the proof would be carried cqually on both fides : for that there be in man- 
ner as many who think fire to be the primitive element, and principle of all things, and the very ſeed 
which as of it ſelf ir produceth all chings, ſo it receiveth likewiſe all into it felf, in that univerſal con- 
flagration of the world. But leaving the cefiimonies of men, Ict us conſider apart the reaſons of the 
ene and the other, and ſec to whether fide they will rather draw as. Firſt therefore, ro begin withal, 
may not this be laid for a ground ? that a things to be judged more profitable, whereof we have at 
all cim:s and continually necd,and that in more quantity than another? as b:inz a tool or neceſſary 
mitriment, and as it were a friend at all ſeaſonsand every hoyr, and ſuch as a man would ſay, preſcn- 
ecth it ſeifevermore to do us ſervice? As for fire, certainly, itis not alwaies commodious unto us; 
nay, contrariwile, it otherwhiles doth moleſ and trouble us ; and in that regard we withdraw our 
felves far from it : whereas water fſerveth our turns both in Winter and Summer, when we are fick, 
and when we are whole, by night and by day ; ncicher is there any time or ſcafon, wherein a man 
{izndcth inno need of it. And chis is the reaſon [that they call the dead, daiar)e; as one would lay, . 
3). 24BaJo that is to fay, without juice, or wanting moiſture, and ſo by conſequeiice deprived of life. 
Moreover, Without firc a man hath ofc continucd a long time, but withont water never. And 
withal, that which hath bcen from the firſt beginning and creation of mma, is more profitable than 
that which was invented afterwards. And there js no queſtion, bur that nature hath given us the 
one, to wit, water, for our neceſſary uſe; but the other (I mean firc)either fortune or induſtry 
hath deviſed and found out as an appendant and acceſſary. Neither can ic be ſaid, what time ofthe 
world it was when as man had no water; nor ever read we in any records, that one of 
the gods, or demi-gods was the inventer thercof; for it was at the very inftant with them, 
nay, what and we ſay that it gave them their being? But the uſe of fire was but yeſterday, 


or 2 other day, to fpcak of, found out by Prometheus; ſo that the time was when as = 
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Whether more commodious, Fire or Water: 


liv:d wichouc lice 3 bu: void of water, our life never was. Now that this 13 no devited Pocticall tiction, 
this daily and preſent life of ours doth plainly reſtifis : for-there be at this day in th2 world divers na- 
ri2413, that are maintainzd without fire , without houſe, without Hearth or Chimncy, living abroad 
in the op2N wide air. And D#ogexes the Cynick, ſeldome or never had any uſe of fire, infomuch as ha- 
ving up2n a time ſwallowed down a Polype Fiſh raw : Loe (quoth he) my maſters, how for your 
fak:8 viz put our (clycs In jeopardy: howbeit without water, there was never any man thought that chrher 
we: might live honeftly and civilly, or that our nature would poſſibly :ndure it. But what need is there 
that [ſhould particularize thus, and go fo near, as to ſearch far into the nature of man ? conſidering 
tharwherercas there be ſo many, or rather ſo infinite kinds of living creatures, mankind oncly in a 
manner knoweth the uſe of fire : whereas all the reſt have their nouriſhment and food withour the be- 
nefic of fire. Thoſe that jbrouſe, feed, flie and creep, get their living by cating herbs, roots, fruits 
and fl:ſh, all without fire : but without water there is not one that can live, neither going or creeping 
on the Land, nor ſwimming in the Sca, nor yet flying in the air. True it is, 1 muſt needs fay, that 4ri- 
forle wriceth, how ſome beaſts there be, even of thoſe that devour fl:th, which never drnak ; but in 
very truth, nouriſhed they be by ſome moiſture, Well then, that is more profitable without which no 
manner of lite can confift or endure. Proceed we farther, and paſſe from thoſe living creatures which 
uſe to feed upon Plants, and Fruits, even unto the ſame thatare by us and them ufed for tood: Sorge 
of them there be, which have no heat at all : others ſo little, as it cannot b: perceived. Contrariwiſe, 
moilture is that which cauſcth all kind of ſeeds to chit, ro bud, togrow, ard in the cnd to bring 
forth fruit ; for what necd | co alledge for this purpoſe either wine and oil, or other liquours which we 
drawpre(i: 04t,or-milk-forth out of beafts paps, which we do Tee daily before our eyes? contidering,' hat 
even our wheat which ſcemerh to be a dry nutriment, is ingendred by the tranſmutation, putreia&ion, 
and diffaſion of moiſture. Furthermore, that is to be held more profitable, which bringeth wich it no 
hactnor dammags ; but weall know that fire, if it break forth, get head andbe at liberry, is che moſt 
pzraicious thing in the world : whereas the nature of water of it ſelf doth never any hat. 

Again, of two things, that is held to be more commodious which is the ſimpler, and without pre- 
paration can yie1d the profit which it hathy but fire requireth alwayes ſome ſaccour and matter.whict; is 
the reaſon, that. the rich have more of it than the poorczand Princes than private perſons z whercas water 
 ſokin4 aud courteous, that it giveth ir ſelf indifferently to all ſorts of people : it hath no need at a.l 
of roolsor inftraments to prepare it for uſe ; compleat and perf& it isin itſelf, withuut borrowing 
ought abroad of others. Over and beſides, that which being multiplied as it were, and augmented_I- 
{:th the utilicy and profit that it had, is by conſequence leflc profitable : and ſuch is firc, reſcnibling 
herein a ravenous wild b:aft, which devoureth and conſameth all that it cometh near 3 infomuch as ic 
were by the induſtry zn 1 artificiall means of him who knowcth how to uſe it with medcration, rather 
than of the own nature, that it doth any good atall z whereas water is never to be fearcd. Again of 
two things, that which can do good, being both alone, and alſo in the company of the other, is the 
more profitable of the twain : butto it is, that fire willingly admitteth not the fcllouthip ©: water, 
nor by the participation thereof, is any way commodious 3 whereas vvater is together with fire profi- 
table, as vve may ſee by the fountains of hot vvater hovv they be medicinable, and very (cn(tvly is their 
help perceived, Never ſhall a mian meer vvith any fire moiſt 3 but vvater as vvell hot as cold, is cvcr 
more profirable to man, Morcover, vvatcr being one of the four Elements, hath produced, as one 
may ſay, a hith, to wit the Sza, and the ſame well near as profitable as any one of the rift, for many 
other cauſes beſides, but principally, in regard of commerce and treffick. For whercas before time,mai g 
li:e was ſavage, and they did not communicate one with another ; this Element hath conjoyncd, and 
mad: it perfc&, bringing Society, and working Amity among men by muruall ſuccours, and rccipro- 
call cetributions from one to the other. _Heraclitus faith in one place, if there were no Sung there 
had bcenno night 3 and even as well may it be ſaid 3 Were it not for the Sca, man had becn the mult 
ſavag: creaturc;the moſt penurious and nzedy, yea and the leaſt refpeRed jn all the world: horas now 
thisclement of the Sca hath brought the vine out of the Indians as far as Greece 3 and iron: Greece hath 
tranſported it unto the fartheſt Provinces :Likewiſe,ftrom out of Phenicia, the uſe of Loiicrs tor Preter= 
vation of the memory of thing+:it hath brought wine : it hath conveyed fruits intethe!: piris,and bath 
been the cauſe that the greateſt portion of the world was not buried in ignorance. How then can 't bz 
otherwiſe, that water ſhould not be more proficable, fince it furniſheth us with anorh« r El-ment, 

But on the contrary (ide, pzradventure, a man may begin hereupon to make inſtznce opp-litcly in 
this manner : ſaying, that God as a Maſter-workman having the foar Elements before kim, tor to 
irame the Fabrick of this world withall ; which being repugnant and rcfuling one arviher, carth, and 
Water were put bencath,13 the matter to be formed and fathioned ; receiving order and ditpolition,yea, 
and a yeg:tative power eo cngend-r and breed ſuch as is imparted unto it by the other two, air, and tire, 
which are they that give form and faſhion unto th:m, yea and excite the other twain co generation, 
which otherwiſe had licn dead without any motion. But of theſe two, fire is the chict, and hath 
dominion, which a man may evidently know by this induRtion. For the carth af it be not cnchafed by 
ſom? not ſubRance, is barren, and bringeth forth no fruit : but when as fire ſpreadcth ir ſelt upon it, it 
ntuſerh into it a certain power, which cauſcth it ro ſwdll (as it were) and have an appetite ro ingen- 

7, For other cauſe there can be none rendred why rocks, clifts, and mountains, be barren and dry, 
dit this, that they have cither no fire at all, or elſc participate very little the nature thereof : jn 
umme, fo far off is water fcom being of ic E:1f ſufficient for the own preſervation or Ras of 
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other things, that without the aide of fire it is the cauſe of the own ruin and deſtru&ion. | For heatie 
35 that keepeth water in good eſtate, and preſerveth it in hernature and proper ſubſtance, like as jt doth 
all chings beſides ; and look where firc is away or wanteth, there water doth corrupt and putrifiez jn 
ſuch ſort as the ruin and deftruRion of water, is the default of heaty as we may evidently ſee in pools, 
mariſhes,and ſtanding waters,or whereſoever water is Kept within pits and holcs without iffue z, for ſuch 
waters inthe end become putrificd and ſtink again, becauſe they haveno motion, which hayjng thig 
prop:rty to ſtir up the natural heat whichis in cvery thing, kecpeth thoſe waters beiter, which hayea 
current and run apace, in that this motion preſerveth that Kind heat which they have. And heveupon 
tis, that To live, in Greek is cxprefſed by 2jv, for that Zeo? {ignificth to boil. How then can it other. 
wiſc be,that of two things, it ſhould not be more profitable,which giveth being and eſſence to the other, 
like as fice doth unto water ? Furthermore, that thing, the utter deparcurc whereof, is the cauſe tha; a 
creature dicth, is the more profitable: for this is ccrrain and manifeſt, that the ſame, wirhour which a 
thing cannot be, hath given the cauſe of being unto the ſame, when it was with it, For we do ſcethar 
in dcad things there is a moiſture, neither are they dried up altogetherz for otherwiſe, moiſt bodies 
would not putrifie, conſidering that putrefaRtion is the turning of that which is dric ro be moi}, or 
rather the corruption of humors in the fleſh; and dcath is nothing elſc, but an utter defi and extin= 
&ion of heat : and therefore dead things be extream cold, in fo much as if a man ſhould ſer unto them 
the very edge of raſours, they are enough to dull the ſame through excellive cold. And we may ſce 
plainly, that in the very bodies of living creatures, thoſe parts which participate Icaſt of the nature of 
firc, are more ſenceleſs than any other,as bones and hair,and ſuch asbe fartheſt removed from the hear ; 
and in manner a,all the difference that is between great and ſmall creatures, proccedeth from the pre. 
ſence of fire; more or lefs: for humiditic fimply it is-not,-that-bringeth forth plants and fruits; buy 
warm humidi:je is it that doth the deed : whereas cold waters be{cither barren altogether, or not very 
fruitful and fertil ; and yct,if water were ofthe own nature f:uCtuous, it muſt needs tollow, that it ſelf a- 
lonz,and at all times,ſhould bz able to produce fruit : whereas we ſee iris clean contrary ; namely,thar 
it is cather hart{ul cofruits, | ; 

And now to reaſon from another he2d,and go another way to work, to make uſe of fire, as it is fire, 
necd we have not of water z nay, it hurteth rather, for it quencheth and putteth it our clean: on the 
other ſide,many there be,who cannot tell what to do with water without hire 3 for being wade hot it is 
more profitable, and otherwilc, in the own kind, hurtful. Of two things therefore, that which can do 
g00d of it ſelf without need of the others help, is better and more profitable. Moreover, watcr yee!dech 
commodity bur after one ſort only, to wit, by rouching, as when we tec] it,vr wafh and bath with ic: 
whereas fire ſcrveth all the five ſenſes, and doth them good : for ir is felt butch neer at hand, and alſo ſeen 
afar of: fo that among other means that it bath of profiting, no man may accom: the wultipliciry of 
the uſcs that it affordeth : for that a man ſhould be at any time withou: fire, i: iz impoſſible ; nay he 
cannot have his firſt generation without it : and yet there isa difference in this kind, as in all cther 
things, The very ſca it ſelf is made more commodious by heat, fo as it doth heat more by the agitarion 
and currentthat i t hath,than any o:her waters : for of ic felt ocherwile ir diff:rcth not. Alſo for ſuch 
a3 have no nced of outward fire, we may not ſay that they ſtand in need of r0:e at ail; butthe reaſon is, 
becauſe they have plenty and ſtore of natural heat within them 3 ſo that in ti1is very point,the commo- 
diry oi tire ought to be eitzemed the more. And as for water, It is never in that good ftate, but fume need 
ithath of hclp without ic 3 whereas the exceliencie of fire is ſuch, as i: is content wich it felf, and re- 
qiitreth nor the aid of the other, Like as thereforc, that Captain is to be reputed more excellent, who 
kB. Ws to order and furniſha citie ſo as it hath no nced of forrein allics;fo we arcto think,that among c- 
I:me..t- that is the worthier, which may oftentimes conſiſt without etc ſuccour and aid of another, 
And even as much m:y be ſaid of living creatures, which have leaſt nezd of others help. And yet haply 
it way be replied conrarivviſe, that the thing is more profitable which we uſe alone by ir (elf, namely, 
when by ditcourie of reaſon we are able to chuſe the better. For what is niore commodious and pro- 
ficable co men than reaſon? and yctthere is none at all in brute beaſts, And whar followeth hercupon ? 
Shall we inier therefore thar it is Iefs profirable, as invented by the providence of a better nature,which 
15 god ? Bit tince we are fallen into this argument : Whar is more profitzble to mans !ife thanarts ? but 
there is no act waich fire deviſed not, or at Ieaſtwiſe doth not maintain ; And hereupon it is, that we 
make Vaslcan the prince and maſter ot all arts. Furthermore, whereas the time and {pace of life is very 
{tort that is given unto man, as ſhort as it is, yet {leep, as Ariſton faith, like unto a falſe baily or publi- 
canz; taketh the halfchercot for ic cif, True it is, thata man may lic awake, and not ſleep all night 
long z bur | may aſw-l fazgthat his waking would ſcrve him in ſmall cad, were it not that fire preſen- 
ted unto him the commoditizs of the day, and put adifference between the darkneſs of che night and 
th: light ofthz day, Iichenthereds nothing more profitable unto man than life, why ſhould we nor 
ju1z lire co b2 the bet ching in the world, fince it doth augment and multiply our life ? Over and be- 
tides, that of which th: five ſ:nfes participate moſt, is more profitable : but cvidenr it is, that there 
15 not one ofthe {aid ſenſes m:kerh uſe of the nature of water apart and by it (elf, unlefs ſome air or fire 
be tempered with it ; whereas every [nſec findeth benefit of fire as of a vivificant power and quickning 
vertue ; and principally our ſight above the reſt, which is the quickeft of all the f:nfcs in rhe body, 
as being ih* very flame of fire, a thing that conformeth us in our faith and Þclict of the gols: And 


a3 Plato ſaith, by the means of our tight we arc able ro conform our ſoul te the motions of 
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Of the Primutive or firſt Cold; 


The Summary. 


| E have here another declaration 6f Plutarch, wherein he examineth and diſcuſſeth a'ter the manner 
of the Academick philoſophers, without deciding or determining any thing, a natural queſtion as 
touching Primitive cold. And inthe very firſt entrie thereof, refuteth thoſe who are of opinion, that thi, firſt 
cold is the privation of heat : ſhewing on the Contrary fide, that it is meer oppoſite unto beat, as one ſubſtance 
ro another, and not as privation unto habitude. Then proceedeth he to diſpute of the eſſence, nature, and foun- 
tain of this cold : for rhe cleering of which point, he examimeth at large three opinions : the firſt, of the Sto 
icks, who attribute the primiuzve cold unto air : the ſecond, of Empedocles and Chryſippus, who a [crtibe the 
cauſe thereof unto water, Unto all their reaſons and arguments he maketh anſwer, and inclineth to a third g- 
inion 3 namely, that earth is that primitive cold. Thich poſition he confirmeth by divers asguments, yet re= 
ſolveth he not, but leaveth it to the diſcretion of Plavorinus, unto whom he writeth, for to confer all the rea- 
ſons of the 6ne part and the other, without reſting m any particular opinion, ſuppoſing that to ſuſpend and hold 
his judgment in matters obſcure and UNCErtain 15 the wiſer part of a philoſopher, than to yield and grant his 
conſent either to one part or the other. Wherein we may ſee, that in regard of natural phil ;ſophy, onr anthor 
was #f the Academicks ſed : but as touching the moral part, we have ſeen before, and ſpecially in divers trea- 
tiſes of the former tome, that he followeth of all the ancient philoſophers,thoſe who were leaſt impure and corruts, 
ſuch I mean, as in all there diſcourſes had no other light to direct them, but Nature. 
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S there then ( 6 Phavorinrs) a certain primitive power and ſubſtance of cold, !ike as Fre is of heat, 
by the preſence and participation whereof, each ONE of the other things is ſaid to þ« cold? or ras 
ther are we to hold and (ay, that cold is the privation of heat, like as darkneſs of light, and Ratj- 
on of moving, ; and n2mely, confidering thar cold is ſtationaric and heat motiv: ? and thz coolins of 
things which were hot, is not done by the cntrance of any cold pouver, but by the departure of heat ? 
for as ſoon as it 18 once gone, that which remaineth is altogether cooled 3; and the very vaPour and 
ſtim which ſcething waters do yicld, pafſeth away together with the hear, which isthe rea'on that re- 
frigeratzon diminiſh=th the quantity thereof, in asmuch 2s it chaſcth ahar hear whichiwar, v ichour the 
entrance of any orher thing into the place ? Or rather, may not this opinion !e ſ:\p cd? fir and 
formoſt,for that it overthroweih and taketh away many powers and puiſſances, as i{ they were not qU2= 
lities and habicudes really ſabſiſting, but only the privations, and ex:inftions of qualities and bhabi- 
tudes: as for exampl:, heavin:fs of lightne(s, hardneſs of ſoftn:{s, black of white, oi: ter of (wy. e:, and 
fo of other ſemblable things, according as each one is in puiffance contrary unto» ana:her, and no: as 
privation is oppolitz unto habitude ; Morcover,for as much as every pcivation is id!: and wholy with 
out ation as blindaeG,dzafncfs,filence and death, for that theſe bethe departures of formes, and the 
abolitions of ſabſtances, and not certain natures nor rcal ſubſtances apart by themſelves, Wz Gre thir 
cold 2&er it be centred and imprinted (as it were ) within the bodly,breedeth no fewzrnor leis accidents 
and altcrati>-3 than doth heat 3 conſidering that many things become &:tfand cong:a!=d by cold, ma. 
ny things | ſay, arc ſtaied, retainedeand thickned by the means thereof : whichconliftence and ſtability 
anapt to ſtir and hard ro be moved, isnot therefore idle, but it 1s weighty and firm, havirg a force and 
pow:r toarreſt and to hold in. And therefore privation is a defeCt and departure oia contrary power 3 
whereas many things be cooled,although they have plenty of heat within : and ſome things there bz, 
which cold doth conſtrain and conftipate ſo much ths more, as it f£ndeth them hotter, like as we may 
obſerve in iron red hot, when by quenching it bzcommer' the harder, And the ſtoi-i; piloſt ophers do 
hold,that the natural ſpirits incloicd within the bodi-s of young infants lying in th: wamb, by the cold 
ofthe ambicnt air environing them about arc hardnea(as it were)and refined, 2nd fo charging thenature 
becom:a ſoul. But this isa nice point and very diſputable; yet conlidering that we {zz cold to be 
the efficient cauſe of many other cffeCts, there is no reaſon to think that it is a privation. Further- 
more, privation is not capable of more or lc{s; for fo of ewain that fre not at all, the one isnot more 
blind than the other : and of two who cannot ſpeak, one i: not more dumb than an:rher ; neither of 
Wain who live not, is one more dead than the other : but among cold things we may we!l admit more 
and I:fs, overmuch and not overmach, and generally, intentions and remiſfions, like as in thofe things 
that arc not : and therefore cach matter according as it i::tf.reth more or leſs, by contrary Puifſ-nces 
produceth of it ſelf fome Subſtances, cold and hot, more or le{sthan otherss tor mixcure and compoti- 
tion there can be none of Habitude with Privation ; neither is there any power which 'receiveth or 
admitterh the contrary unto it to bring a Privation, nor cver maketh it her companion, bur yieldeth 
and giveth place unto it. But contrariwiſe, cold continueth very well, as it is mix:d with hear, unto 
acertain degree ; like as black with white colours ; baſe notes with {mall and ſhrill; ſweer _ 
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with tart, and auſtere 3 and by this aſſociation, mixrare and accord of co:ours, ſounds, Grogues, (4- 
vours, and taſts; therc are produced many compolitions excecding pleaſant and delcCtible: tor the 
oppoſition which is between habitude and privation, is alwaycs at oddes and enmity, without an 
means of reconciliation , conſidering that the eſſence and being of the one, is the defiruRtion of 
the other : whereas that fight which is occaſioned by contrary powers, if it mect with fit time ang 
ſ-aſon, ſerveth often times iri good ſtead unto arts, and to nature much morc, as well in other pro- 
daftions and procreations, as in changes and alterations of the air : for in the orderly povernance and 
rule whereof, God who diſpenſeth and difpoſeth them, is called Harmonicall and Mulicall ; not in 
regird that he maketh a friendly accord b:tween baſe and treble, or a loving mecley of white and 
black, bur for that by his providence he ordereth ſo well the accord and di'cord of the Elementar 
keat and cold of the world, that in a certain moderation, and without excefie they ſtrive, and yetare 
reconciled againg by taking from the one and the other, that which which was cxceflive, and reducin 
them both in ſach a temperature and cftate, as appertaincth, Semblably, a man may ſerlibly feel cold 
as well as he doth heat z whereas you ſhall never ſec, hear, or touch, nor by any other ſcnſe perceive 
a privation, for it need to have ſome ſubftance with it that doth affe&t the ſenſcs, and where there 
appeareth no ſubſtance, there we muſt ſuppoſe a privation , which is as it were the d:niall of ſub- 
ſtance, like as blindnefſe is the negation of fight ; ſilence of voice 3 void empiincfle , of a body: for 
never ſhall one perceive voidneffe by the ſenſe of teeling 3 but where there is not a body to be touched; 
there we muſt ſuppoſe is vacuity : neither do we hear ſilence, but when we hear no noife ar all, then 
weunderſtand there is ſilence: rhe like we are to fay of thoſe who ar: blind, of the naked anddifar- 
rad, there is no ſenſe of ſuch privations, but rather a barre and negative of ſnſc : andeven ſo, we 
ſhould have no feeling and perceivance of cold, but onely where there wanted heat, there we ſhould 
have imagined cold to be, in caſe it were nothing elſe but a deprivation of neat 3 but if ic be fo, that 
I:ke as heat is felt by the warmth of che skin, and diffaſion cr dilatation of the fl:ih; even o is cold al- 
{ by the aſtriAion, and condenſation thereof, therefore it appcareth evidently, that it hath a proper, 
Principal, and particular ſource, as well as heac : over and bchides, in every kindgy:ivationis one, and 
{i npte,vuc ſabſtances have many diff:rences, and as many powers and faculties : for {ilence is never but 
2frer one ſort,wherezs the voice i8divers,one while troubleſome, another while delightfome.S:nſes, co- 
22urs, and figurcs ſemblably have like diff:rences, which diſpoſe and aft. & diverfly the Subject which 
rey approach untogbut that which is not palpable, not coloured, and generajly not qua'iticd withany 
q ality, hath nodiverſity, bur is cver alike. Now then, doth this cold r:{cmble theſe privrives in ſuch 
{ort, as it worketh no diverſity inthe accidents thereof ? Or rather is it clean otherwiſe? for as ſomc- 
times there come unto bodies great and profitable pleaſures by cold, fo contreriwiſe it findeth as much 
hurt , as great diſpleaſure, trouble, and encombrance thereby : ty the off:nfive qualities thereo\, 
th: naturall heat of che body is not alwayecs chaſcd quite forth and clean gone, but oftentimes bi g 
p:nt and reſtrain:d within the bogy, it fighteth and maketh refiftance, which combate ofewo contra» 
rics, is called horcour, quaking or trembling 3 but whenthe ſaid heats alcogether vanquitked, there 
r21:{t needs enſuc a benumming and congelation of the body, but if heat get the viRory, ir bringeth a 
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criain warmth and dilatation, with plcafure,which Homer by a proper term calleth iv40Þx1; wherce 
bz it appearcth evidently unto every man, and as much by theſe accidents ic is manifeſt, or rather 
more, then by any other arguments, that cold is oppoſite unto heat, as one ſubſtance ro another, or 
as p.ſton to paſſioa.3-but not as privation to habitude, or negation to affirmation : and thar it is not 
the corruption or utter deſtruCtion of heat, but a nature and puiſſance aCtive ty it (clf and powerfull 
to corrupt and deſtroy : for if itwere not ſo,we muſt not have Winter to be one of the four ſeaſons of 
[n2year 5 nor the North wind one of the four winds, as if the one were but a privation of the hot 
ſ-afor, aud the other of the South wind, and we ſhall bs driven to ſay, that they have no proper 
Source, and peculizr Principle : kowbeit there being in the univerſall world four principal bodice, 
which inregard of their plurality, ſimple nature and puifſince, moſt men call the Elements, and fup- 
pol: them to be the principles of all other bodies, - to wit, fire, water, air, and earth, it followeth by 
n:c:ffary conſequence, that there be alſo four primitive and ſimple qualities, :nd which be they, if 
they bz not hcar, cold, moiſture, and drynefſ:? by the means whereof, the ſaid Elements both 
G0 ard ſuffer all things interchangeably ? And like as in the Elzments and Principles of Grammar, 
which b: the Letters, there be be brieves, and lengs; like as alſo in muſick notes, there is high and 
iow, baſe, and treble, and one of theſe is not theprivation of the other 3 cven ſo we areto think, that 
in theſe naturall bodics of the Elements, there be contrarittics of mciſture againſt drinefle, 2nd of 
co!d againſt heat, if we will bclieve cither reaſon or outward ſenſe ; or cle we mult fay as old Anax- 
7menes was of opinion; that there is nothing hot or cold abſolutely in ſubſtznce z but we muſt con 
fileny think that theſe be common p flions of the matter comirg, and occaftoned after mutations : 
for te afficmcth that the thing, which is pent, conſtri&, and thickned in any matter, the ſam is cold 
a 1d that which op neth, and relaxeth ic ſelf, for ſo he uſeth this proper term xaMe», is hot 3 and 
r1ecrefore it is not without ſome reaſon, that we commonly ſay, that a man bloweth both hot and cold, 
Ot of his mouth ; for the breath is cooled when it is prefſed cloſe between the lips, but iffuing forih 
of the mouth all open, it is hot by reaſon of the rarity, and laxity thercof ; howbeit, Ariſtotie ſaithz 
that it was meere Ignorance in him thus to ſay : For that when we breath with our mouths wide 
openy, we let forth the hot air that is within vs, bur when we make a blaſt with our lips toge- 
ther we blow not out the breath that ariſeth from cue (elves, bur diive that Air from 
, us 
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tha is before our mouth, which is cold, and felt before the other that commeth out of us. Seeing 
then that upon neceſſity enforced by ſo many reafons, we muſt admit a ſubſtance of cold and heat, pro- 
ceed we & continue our firſt intent to ſcarch what is the Subftance,nature,8 Fountain of the aforclaid 
Primitive Cold? They then who ſay that tarkneſs and ſtiffneſs for cold, trembling and quaking of the 
body, and che Raring and ſtanding of hairs upright, and ſuch like accidents and paſſions, are occaſioned 
by certain triangular forms with uncqual ſides which are within our bodies, although they fail and 
miſs the mark in particularity ; yet ſo it is, thac they fetch the beginning from whence they ſhould, 
for ſurely the foundation and original of chis Inquiſition ought to be drawn as it were from the god- 
deſsVeſte, after the common proverb, even from the univerſal nature of all things. And hercinic 
ſemeth, that a Philoſopher moſt of all differeth from an Empirick Phyſician, a Huzbandman, a Min- 
firel, and other ſuch particular artificers, whom it ſufficeth co know and underſtand the laſt and con- 
junt cauſes, For ſoit be, that a Phyſitian do comprehend the neercft and next cauſe of his paticnts 
nalidy, for _—_— of an ague, that is a ſhooting or falling of the blood out of the veins into the arte- 
ris; and the Husbandman conceive that the cauſc of blaſting or Maying his corn, is an hor gleam of 
the Sun after ſhower of rain : and the player upon the fluites compriſe the reaſon of the bafe ſound, 
3s che bending downward ofhis inſtrument, or the bringing of them one ncer unto another : ir is ſuffici- 
eat for any of theſe to proceed to their proper work and operation : But a natural Philoſopher who 
ſearcheth into the truth of things, only for mecr knowledg and ſpeculation, maketh not the knowledg 
oftheſe laſt cauſes the end, but rather taketh from them his beginning, and ariſcth;from them to the 
pricmicive and higheſt cauſes. And therefore well did Plato and Democritus, who ſearching into thic 
cauſes of heat and of heavineſs, ftaicd not the courſe of their inquiſition, when they came to fire and 
earth, but referring and reducing things ſenſible, unto intellidgible principles, proceeded forward, 
andnever ſtzjed until they came unto the leaſt parcels, as it were to the ſmalleſt ſeeds and principles 
thereof: Howbcir, better it were firſt ro handle and diſcuſs theſe ſenſible things, wherein Empedoclesy 
$traton, and the Stoicks do repoſe the cfſences of all powers : the Stoicks attributing the primitive cold 
unto air, but Empedockes and Straton unto water : and another peradventure would ſuppoſe the earth 
rather to be the ſubſtantial ſubjc& of cold, But firſt Iet us examin the opinions of theſe before named. 
Conſidering then that fire is both hot and ſhining ; itmuſt necds be that the nature of that, which is 
contrary unto it, ſhould be cold and dark : for obſcurity is'oppoſite unto brightneſs, like as cold to 
heat : and like as darkneſs and obſcurity doth confound,and trouble the fight; cven ſo doth cold 
che ſenſe of feeling : whereas hear doth dilate the ſenſe of him thar' toucheth it, like as clecrneſs the 
ſight of him that ſceth it : and therefore we mult needs fay,that the thing which is principally dark and 
miſtic, is likewiſe cold in nature. bat thae the air above all things cls is dim and dark, the very Po- 
ets were not. ignorant 3 for the air they call darkneſs, as appeareth by cheſe verſes of Emer. 
For why, the air food thickthe ſhips about, 
And no moon ſhine from heaven ſhewed throughout. 
And in another place : 
The air anon he ſoon diſpatcht, 
and miſt did drive away : 
VVih that, the Sun ſhoxe out full bright, 
and battel did diſplay. | 
And hereupon it is, that men call the air wanting light, zvepz5, az one would ſay, «is 9, that is to 
ſay, void of light : and the groſs air which is gathercd thick rogether,zip®-, by way of privation of 
all light. Airalfois called, avs and uiyan,that is to ſay,a miſt : and look what things ſocver hin- 
der our {ight,that we cannot ſee thorow,be differences all of the air 3 and thatpart of it which cannot 
be ſcen,and hath nocolouris calledaSng,that is to ſay,deI%g,to witzinviſible,Cyx go, which is as much to 
lay,as azew5or, for want of colour, Like as therefore the air remaineth dark,when the light is caken from 
t 3 even ſo when the heat is gone, that which remaineth, is nothing but cold air. And therefore, ſuch 
air byreaſon of coldncſs, is named Tartarus, which Heſiodus ſeemeth to infinuate by theſe words, 
nig]ees ng7nJe, that is to ſay, the airie Tartarrs ; and to tremble and quake, he cxpreſſcth by this 
verbymſaeitew. Theſe are the reaſons alledged in this behalf. But for as much as corruption is the chang 
of any thing into the contrary, let us conſider whether it betruely ſaid, The death of fire is the birth 
of air? For fire dicth aſwel as living creatures, either quenched by force, or by languiſhing and goivg 
our of ir ſelf. As for the violent quenching and cxtinRion thereof, it ſh:weth evidently, that it tur- 
ncth into air : for ſmoak i8 a kind of air, and according as Pindarus writcth, 
The vapour of the air thick, 
Is wont againſt the ſmoakto kick, | 
And not only thar, but we may ſee alſo that when a flame beginneth to dic for want of nouriſh- 
ment, as in lamps and burning lights, the very top and head thereof doth vaniſh, and reſolve into 
dark and obſcure air: and this may ſufficiently be perceived, by the vapor which aftcr we are bathed 
or lit in a ſtouph, flicth and fieimerh up along ourbodies,as alſo by that ſmoak which ariſcth by throw- 
ing cold water upon z namely, that heat when it is extinguiſhed, is converted into air, as being natu- 
rally oppolize unto fire 3 whereupon it followeth n:ccfarily , that the air was firſt dark and cold. 
Bur that which is more, the moſt violent and forcible impreflion in hodies by cold, is congealatior, 
oy is a paſſion of water, and ation ofthe air: for water of it ſelf is given to ſpread and flow, :s 
c1ng netcher ſolide nor compatt and faſt by nature ; but hard it becommeth, thick alſo and Riff; when 
it 
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it is chrult cloſe to by the air,and cold together coming between : and therefore thus we ſay commonly; 
If after South, the North-winde ſtraight do blow, 
IWe ſhall be ſure anon to have ſome ſnow. 

For the South wind preparcth the matter wich is moiſture, and the air of the North wind comm 
upon it, doth fi ize and congeale the ſame : which appeareth manifcftly in ſnow, for no ſooner hath 
it evaporated, and exhaled a little the thinand cold air in it, but immediatlie it refolveth and ranneth 
to water. And Ariſtorle writcth, that platcs and plummets of Lead, do meltand reſolve with the cold 
and rigor of Winter, ſo ſoon as water only commcrh unto them, and be frozen upon them. And the 
air (as i: ſhould ſcem) by preſſing ſuch bodies together with cold, breaketh and knappeth them afin. 
der. Morcover, the water that is drawn out of a Well, or Spring, is ſoon:r frozen and turned to Ice 
than any other, tor that the air hath more power over a little water, than a great deal, Andif : 
man draw up a ſmall quantity of water in a bucket, our of a pic or wel), and Ict the ſame down. 
gain inco thc Well, yer ſo, as the veſſel touch not the water, but hang in the air, and ſo continue there 
but a whilc, that water will be much colder than that which is in the bottom of the well : whereby: 
it app:arcth manifcſily, thar the primitive cauſe of cold, is not in water, bur in air. And thatſojr 
is, the great rivers will teftific, whichnever are frozen to the buttom, becauſe the air isnotableto 
pierce and enter ſo low, but as much ag it can take hold of with che cold, cirher in touching or appro- 
ching neer unto it, ſo much it frizeth and congealeth. And this is the reaſon that Barbarians when 
they arc to paſs great rivers frozen over with Ice, ſend out Foxes before them : for if the Ice be nog 
thick, but ſuperficial, the Foxcs hearing the noiſe of che water running underneath, return back a 
gain. Some alſo that are diſpoſed to fiſh, d» thaw and open the Ice with caſting hot water upon it, 
and fo I:t down their lines at the hole ; for then will the filhes come co the bait and bite, Thusit 
appeareth that the bottom of the river is not frozen, although the upper face thereof fiand all overwith 
an Ice,and that ſo ſtrong, that the water thereby drawn and driven in fo hard,is able go cruſh and break 
the boats and veſſzls within it ; according as they make credible relation unto us, who now do wins 
ter upon the river Dazow withthe Emperour. And yer withour all theſe far-fer examples, the very 
experiments that we findin our own bodics, do teſtifie no lefs : for after much bathing or fivcating, 
alwaics we are more cold and chill ; for that our bodics being then open and reſolved, we receive at 
the pores, cold together with air in more abundance. The fame befalleth unto water it ſelf, which 
both ſooner cooleth and groweth alſo colder, after jt hath been once made hot: for then more ſub- 


3<& it is to the injury of the air : conſidering alſo that even they who fling and caſt up ſcalding water 


into the air, do it for noother purpoſe, but to mingle it with much air. The opinion then ofhim, 
O Phavorinus, who afligncth the firſt cauſe of cold unto air, is founded upon ſuch reaſons and probabi- 
licics as theſe. As for him thac aſcribeth it unto water, he laicth his ground likewiſe upon ſuch prin- 
ciples ; for in this manner writeth Empedocles : 
Behold the Sun how bright alwaies, 
and hot he is beſide, 
But rain is ever black and darks 
aud cold on every ſide- 


Forin oppoſing cold to heat, as blackneſs unto brightneſs, he giveth us occaſion to collc& and infer, 
that as car and brightneſs bcIong to one and the ſame ſubſtance,cyen fo cold and blackneſs to another. 
Now that the black hew proceedeth not from air, but from water, the very expericnce of our outward 
ſ:nſes isable ro prove: for nothing waxcth black in the air, but every thing in the water, Do but caſt 
into the water,and drench thercin a lock of wool, or piece of clothybe it never ſo white, you ſhall when 
you take it forth again, fee it look blackiſh, and ſo will it continue, until by hear the moiſture be fully 
ſackcd up and dricd, or that by the prefs or ſome waights it be ſqueized out, Mark the earth, when 
there falleti a ſhowre of rain, how cvery place whercupon the drops fall,ſcems black, and all che reſt bee 
fide retaineth the ſame colour that it had before, And cyen water ir {elf, tlie deeper that it is, the blac- 
ker hew ithath, becauſe their is more quantity of it : but contrariwiſc, what part ſocver thereof is 
near unto air, the ſame by and by is lightſome and cheerful to the eye. | 


Confider among other liquid fubſtances, how Oyl is moſt tranſparent, as wherein there is moſt ayr: 
for proof whereof, ſce how light it ts, and this is it which cauſeth it to ſwim above all other liquors, 
as bcing carried aloit by the means of ayr. And that which is more, it maketh a calm in the Sca, when 
it is Hung and ſprinkled upon the waves,not in regard of the {lippery ſmoothneſs, whereby the windes 
do glide over it, and will rake no hold, according as Ariftot/e ſaith ; bur for that the waves being bea- 
ten with any humor whatſoever, will ſpread themſclves and ly even : and principally by the means of 
Oz), wiich hat: this ſpecial and peculiar property, above all other liquors, that it mak<eth cleer, and 
giveth ices to {c in thc bottome of the waters, for thar hamidity openeth and cleaveth, when ayr 
comes in place : and not only yceldeth a clear light within the fea to Divers,who filh-cbb in the night 
for ſpunges, and piuck them from the rocks whercto they cleave, but alſo in the deepeſt holes thereof, 
when they ſpurt ic out of their mouths, the ayr then is no blacker than the water, but l:ſs cold : for 
rial hereof, look but upon Qyl, which of all liquors having moft ayr in it, is nothing cold at all, 
and if it frizc at all, it 1s but gently, by reaſon that the ayr incorporate within it, will not ſuffer it to 
gather and congeal hard : mark work-men alſo and Artiſancs how they do not dip and 
keep their Necdles, Buckles, and Claſps, or other ſuch things made of Iron, in Water, but 
in Oy!, for fear left the exceſſive cold-of the water would marr and ſpoile them 0m; 
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fiand che more hereupon, becauſe I chink it more meet to debate this diſputation by ſuch proots,. rather 
than by che Colours ; conſidering, that Snow , Hail, and Ice, arc cxcecding white and clear, and 
withall moſt cold; contiariwiſe, pitch is hotter then honey, and yet you ſec itis more dark and 
duzkiſh, And here I cannot chaſe but wonder at thoſe who would necds have the air to be.cold, be- 
-auſe forſooth it is dark : as alſo they conſider not how others take and judge it hot, becauſe it is light': 
for tenebroſity and darkneff: be not ſo familiar and near Couſins unto cold, as ponderofity and un- 
weldinef: be prop: thereto : for many things there be altogether void of heat, which norwithftan- 


ding arc bright and clcar: but there is no cold thing light and nimble, or mounting upward , for 


Clouds, the more they ftand upon the nature of the air, the higher they are carried, and flic alofe, 
bat no ſooner refolve they into a liquid nature and ſubſtance, but incontinently they fall, and loſe 
their lighcneſſ: and agility, no lefſe than their heat, whicn cold is ingendered in them : contrariwiſc, 
when heat cometh in place, they change their motion again to the contrary,and their ſubſtance mount- 
«th upward ſo ſoon as it is converted into air. Neither is that ſuppoſition true as touching corruption; 
for every thing that periſh:th is not tranſmuted into the contrary : but the truth is, all.chings are 
killed, and die by their contrary : for fo fire being quenched by firc , turncth into air. Andto this 


purpoſe Fiſchylus the Poet ſaid truly; although tragically, when he called watcr the puniſhment of fire, 
for theſe be his words ; | pn 


wav Vf wy Sixt wud. 
The water ſtay, which fire doth ſlay. * | 


And Homer in a certain Battell oppoſed YVulcaneto theriver, and with Neptune matched Apollo, not 
ſo much by way of fabulous fiftion,as by Phyſicall and naturall reafon : and as for Archilochus, a wick- 


' ed woman, who mcant clean contrary to- that which ſhe ſaid, and ſhewed, wrote elegantly in this 


- 


wilc. 


The crafty Quean in right hand weter cold, 
+ Gy And in the leſt, hot fire did cloſely hold, = 
| Andamong the Perfians, the moſt cffe&yall manner of ſupplication, and that which might in no 
wiſe be rcjeCtedand denied, was, if the ſuppliant with fire in his hand entred into a river, and there 
menaccd tofling it, into the water, if ke might not have his requeſt granted : and then he obtaincd verily 
his peticion, bur afrerwards puniſhed he was for that threatning which he uſed,as being wicked, wretch- 
ed, and unnaturall. And what Proverb is there readier in cvery mans mouth than to ſay, when we 
would fignifi: an unpoſſible thing. This is to mingle fe and water together ? which teftificth thus much, 
that water is the mortall enemy unto fire, warring with it, puniſhing and quenching ir, and not the 
air, which r:ceiveth and entercaineth fire, and into the ſubſtance whereof it is tranſmutcd : for. if that 
into which a thing is turned when it periſheth, were contrary unto it. then fire ſhonld be more contrary 
to air then water is. For air when itdoth gather and thicken is converted into water,but when it is more 
ſabtil it reſolveth into fire , as alſo in like caſe , water by rarefa&tion is reſolved into air , and 
by condenſation becometh earth, not upon any enmity or contraricty that it hath to theſe both, as 
I take it, bur rather by reaſon of ſome amity and kindred that is between them. Well, whether way of 
theſe two it is that theſe Philoſophers will cake, they overthrow ſtill theie intent and purpoſe. Bur 
to ſay that it is the air. which cauſeth water to frizz and become ice, it is without all ſence, and moſt 
abſard : for we ſcc that the very air it ſelf is never conglaciate nor frozen, ner hardened, conſidering 
that miſts,} fogs, and clouds arc no congelations, but onely gatherings, and thicknings of a moiſt and 
vaporous air : for the true air indeed which hath no vapour at all, and is altogether dry, admittzth 
no ſuch refrigeration as may alter it to that degrec, and heighth. And certain mountains there be 
which arc not ſubjcReither to Clouds, Miſts or D:ws, for that their heads reach up to that Region of 
the air which is pure and exempt from all humidity : whereby it is apparent, that theſe gatherings, 
and thickening which are fecn in the air bencath, proceed fromcold and moiſture, which is mingled 
therewith and runneth from elſe where. As for the bottoms of great rivers which be ncver frozen to 
ce; great reaſon there is of it: for that the upper pgrt being glazed over with ice,ſuff:reth not the exha- 
lation which ariſeth from beneath to paſſ: ; Cakes keepeth it encloſed, and ftriketh it downward, 
whereby is ingendered a certain heatin the watergthat runnech in the bottome. And hercof we may ſee 
afair demonſtration inthis;that when the icc is broken, the water riſeth up, and there mounteth wich» 
all a great quantity of vapours, and exhalations 5 which is the reaſon aHo that the bellies, and other 
concavities within the bodies of living creaturegare alvvayes hotter in Winter,] for that they hold and 
contain the heat, which the coldnefſe of the circumſtant air driveth inward. As for the drawing and 
Uinging up of water intothe air, ittaketh not onely the heat away from watcrs, bur alſo their cold, 
and therefore they thax delire to have their ſnow, or the liquour expreſſed out of it excecding cold, 
move it az little as they can, for this ſtirring chaſcth away the cold both of the one& the other. But that 
t is the inward power of the water,and not ofthe air that doth it, a man may thus diſcourſe and begin 
again : Firſt, and formoſt; it is not probable, that the air being ſo near as it is to the elementary fire, 
touching alſo as it doth that ardent rcevolation, and being touched of it again, hath a contrary nature 
and power unto it : neither is jc poſlible that it ſhould be ſo, confidering that their two extremitics are 
contiguate, yea and continuate one to the other : neither ſoundeth it, and is conformable to reaſon, 
that nature hath faſtened with one tcnon (as they ſay ) and placed ſo near together th+ killer, and 
that which is killed, the conſumer and that which is conſumed ; as if ſh: were not the mgdiatrefſc 
tween them of p:ace, unity and accord, but rather the work-Miſtris, of war, debate, and diſcord. 
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For ſurcly her order and cuftome isnot to joyn front to front, ſubftances that de altogether contrary,and 
open enemies one tothe other ; but to place between chem ſuch as participate with the one and theo. 
ther, which arc fo ſeated, diſpoſed and interlaced in the middle, as that they tend nor to thedeſtrygz. 
on, - but to the aſſociation of two contraries, Such a fituation- and region harh the air in the worlg 
being (pred under the fire, and before the water, for to accomodate. and frame itſelf both tothe one 
andthe other, and toconjoyn and link them both together, being of ir ſelf neither | hot nor col 
but it is as it were a medley and temperature of. them both ; nar ( I ſay'Ja pernicious mixture, but 
gracious, which gently entertaineth and recciveth theſe contrary cxtremicies. Furthermore, 
the air is alwaics <qual, and yet the Winter is not evermore cold alike : but ſome parts of the world 
be cold and cxceeding moiſt 3 others cold, and as dry, and that not caſually and by fortune, butfye 
 thatone and the ſame ſubftance is ſuſceptable, both of heat and cold. For che greater pam of Africk 
is hot and dry, altogether without water. And thoſe who havetravclled through Scithia, 7 bracia, 
and Pextus, do report that there be excecding great lakes therein, and chat thoſekingdoms be water. 
ed wich many mighty decp riv:rs3 alſo that the countries In the midſt between, and thoſe parts which 
-adjoyn upon thoſe huge meeres, -and fens be extream cold, by reaſon: of the vapours that ariſefrom 
them. As for Foſidonius, when he ſaith that the cauſe of that moiſture is this, that the fenny and mo- 
riſhayr is ever freſh and moiſt, hehath-not ſolved the queſtion which was probable, but made jt tire 
doubtful and without probability 3 for thc air ſcemed not alwaies ſo much colder,as it is more freſh;in 
caſe cold be not engendred o1 moiſture : and therefore Hemer ſaid much better : 
: \ The winde from rruer, rf that it bold, 
Is alwaies bleaky andblows full cold, 
as ifhe pointed with his very finger to the ſource and fountain of cold. Moreover, our ſence doth 
ofcen1imes begnile and deceive us, as namely, when wz touch wool or cloths that be cold, forwe 
think char they be moitt and wet, for that there is one ſubttance common co both theſe qualities, and 
- both theſe narires be neighboursand familiar. Alſo in thoſe climares of the. world, where the Win- 
ter is cxt:tcam hard ard rough, the cold many times crackerh,and breaketh veffcls of braſs and of carth z 
not any | mcan that is void and empty, but all full, by rcafon that the water by the coldneſs thereof, 
doth vio!:nceunto them : howſocver Theopbratus thinketh, that it is the airthat burſterh ſach veſſels; 
uſing c01d as ic :verca ſpike or great nail co do the feat. But take heed that this be not rather a prety, 
and clcgant ſpeech of his, than ſounding to truth 3 tor if air were the cauſe, then ſhovld veſſels full of 
pitch or milk, ſooner burſt than orher. More likely it is therefore, that water is coldof it (elf, and 
primitively, for contrary it is to. the heat of firc, in regard of that coldneſs, like as to the drincly: 
thereof, in reſpe& of humidity. To be brict, the property of fire in general, isto diſſipate, divide, 
and ſegregate; but contrariwiſe, of water to joyn, conglutinate, unite, and binde, knitting and clo» 
ſing ogerher by the vertae of moiſture. And this makes me think that Empedocles upon this occaſion, 
ever and anon calleth fire a pernicious debate, but water a faft amity; for fewel and tood of firc, is that 
which tarneth- into ficc, and every thing turneth which is moſt proper and familiar; as for that which 
is contrary, the ſame is hardly to be turncd, as water which of ic tclf, it is impoſſible to burn, cauſing 
both green or wet herbs, as alſo moiſt or drenched wood, hard'v to rake fire, and fo in the end with 
much 2 do, they kindle and catch fire, although the fame be not light and<clear, but dark, dim, 
and weak, becauſe the viridity or greennels, by the means of cold, fightcth againſt the heat, as his 
natural cnemic, | 
| Peifing now and weighing theſe reaſons, confer them with the others. But for that Chryſppus es 
ſiceming the air to be the Primitive Cold, in that it is dim and dark, hath made mention of thoſe on- 
ly who ſay, that water is more diſtant, and fartherremote from the elementary fire, than he air, and 
being deſirous to ſay ſomewhat againſt them : By the fame reaſon (quothhe ) may 'a man as well af- 
firm chat the carth is the ſaid primitive cold 3 for that ic is fartheſt from the elementary fire, rejeRing 
this argument and reaſon as falſe, and alrogether abſurd, Me thinks that 1 can well ſhew, thatthe 
carth it ſelf wantethndb probable proofs, laying myy foundation even upon that which Chryſippus 
hath taken for the ayr ; And what is that? namely, becauſe it is principally, and above all things 
elſe obſcyre and dark ; for it he taking to contrarietiagof powers, thinketh of neceſſity the one mult 
follow upon the other 3 certes, therebe infinic oppoſitions and repugnances, between the earth and 
theair; for the carth is not oppoſiteunto the ayr, as heavy unto light, nor as that which bendcth 
downward unto that which tendeth upward only ; nor as maſlic, unto rare; or ſlow and ftedfaſt, un» 
to quick and moveable z but as moſt heavy unto moſtlight; moſt maſſie unto moſt rare; and finally, 
as immoveablc in ic ſelf, unto that which moveth of it ſelf ; or as that which ho!dcth Rill the center 
in the mids, unto that which turneth continually round. Were it not then very abſurd to ſay; thag 
upon ſo many, and thoſe ſo great oppoſitions, this alſo of heat and cold, did not likewiſe jointly fol- 
low ? Yes verily, but fire is cleer and bright, and earth dark : nay ratherit is the darkeſt of all thmgs 
inthe world, and moſt without light ; for air is that which doth participate of the firſt light and 
brigheneſs, which ſoonc| of all other burneth :-being alſo once full thereof, it diftributeth that light 
every where, exhibiting it ſelf as the very body of light : for as one of the Dithyrambick pocts ſaid. 
| No ſooner doth the ſun appear | | 
In our horizon fair and clear, 
But with his light thepallace great . 
Of ayr and windes is all repleat, And 
| n 
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And then anon ic deſcendeth lower, and imparcerh one portion thereot to the Lakes, and to the (ca 
the very bottoms of the rivers do rejoyce and laugh for joy, fo far forth as the ayr pierceth and cn- 
rreth into them : the earth _— of all other bodics, is evermore deſtitute of light, and not pcne- 
crable with che radiant beams of Sunand Moon ; well may it be warmed a lictle, and preſent it (elf to 
be fomented with the heat of the Sun, which entreth a little way into it, but ſurely the ſolidity of it 
will not admit the reſplendent light thereof; onely it is ſuperficially illuminated by che Sun, for all 
the bowels and inward parts of it be called Orphne, Chaos, and Ades, that is to ſay, darknefs, confu- 
Gon, and hill it ſelf : and asfor Erebus, it is nothing clſe, to ſay a truth, but terreſtrial obſcurity, 
and mirk darkneſs wichin the earth. The Poets feign the night to be the daughter of the earth ; and 
the Mathemarticians by reaſon and demonſtration, prove, thar it is no other thing then the ſhadow of 
the earth, oppoſed againſt the San : for the ayr as itis full of darkneſs from the carth, fo it is rcplen- 
iſhed with light from the Sun 3 and look how much of the ayris not lightened nor illuminate, to wit, 
all the ſhadow that the carth caſteth, ſo long is the night, more or lcfs; and thereforc{both man and 
beaſt make much uſe of the ayr without their houſes, although ic be night ſeafon : and as for beaſts, 
many of them go to relief and paſturage in the night, becauſe the ayr hath yet ſome reliques and 
traces left of light, and a certain influence of brightneſs, difperſed here and there : bur he that is en= 
cloſed within houſe, and covered with the rouf thereof, is as it were blinde and full of darkneſs, 2s one 
environed round about within the carth : and verily the hides and horns of beafts, ſo long as they be 
whole and ſound, tranſmit no 1ight through them : let them be cur, ſawed, pared, and ſcraped, 
they become tranſparent', becauſe ayr is admitted into them. And I think truly that the Poets 
efcſoons hereupon call the earth black, meaning thereby dark, and without light, ſo that the moſt 
imporcant and principal oppoſition , between clear and dark, is found rather in the earth then 
in the ayc : Bat this js impertinent to our queſtion in hand; for we have ſhewed already that 
there be many clear things which are known to be cold, and as many brown and daik which be 
hot. ; 

But th:re be other qualities and puifſances more proper unto cold, namely, ponderofity, fteadi- 
neſs, ſolidi'y, and immutability, of which the ayr hath noe ſo much as one, but the carth in part 
hath them all more then the water. Furthermore, it may be ſaid, that cold js that which moſt ſen- 
fibly is hard, as making things ſtiff and hard : for Theophraus writerh, that thoſe filnes which be 
froz:n, with extream rigour of cold, if they be let fall upon the ground, break and knap in Pieces, 
no leſs then glaſſes or carthern veſſels : And your ſelf have heard at Delpbi, of thoſe who paſſed over 
the hill Pernoſſus, to ſuccor and relieve the women called Bacche, who were ſurprized with a {harp 
pinching wind and drifts of ſnow : that their cloaks and mantles through extremity of cold, were 
as ſtark and ftiff as pieces of wood, infomuch as they brake and rent into tattars, ſo ſoon as they 
went about to ſtretch them out. To ſay yet more, exceſſive cold cauſcth the finews to be ſo Riff, as 
hardly they will bend 3 the tongue likewiſe ſo ſtark, that it will not ſtir or utter any voyce, con- 
gealing the moiſt, ſoft, and tender partsof the body 3 which being ſ:cn by daily <xpericnce, thy 
procecd to gather this conſequence ; Every power and faculty which getteth the maſiry, is wont to 
turn and convert into it ſelf, that over which it is predominant : whatſocver is overcome by heat , 
b:cometh fire ; that which is conquered by ſpirit or wind , changcth into ayr 3 what falleth into 
water, if jt g:tnot forth again, difſolycth, and in the end runneth to water. Then mult it necds 
follow, that ſuch things as are exceeding cold , degenerate into that primitive cold whereot we 
ſpcak : now exceſlive cold is firſt ; andthe greateſt alteration ,that can be deviſed by coli, is when a 
thing is cong-aled and made an ice, which congclation altercth the nature of the thing ſo much, 
thatin the end it becometh as hardas a ſtonez namely, when the cold is ſo predominant, as well 
all th: moiſture of it is congealed, as the heat that it had driven out p=rforce. Hctreupon it is that 
the carth toward her centcr, and in the bottom thereof, is froz:n altogether, and in minner no- 
thing elſe bur ice, for that the{excefſive cold, which never will yield and rclent, there dwellerbs 
and abideth continually, as being thruſt and driven into that corner, fartheſt off from the clemen= 
tary fire. As touching thoſe rocke, crags, and cliff-, which we ſec to appcar out of the earth * 
Empedocles is of opinion, that they were there ſet, driven up, ſuſtained, and ſupported by the violence 
of a certain boiling and ſwelling fire within the bowcls of rhe carih 3 but ir ſhould ſcem rather, 
that thoſe things ous of which all che heat is evaporate and flowen away, bc congealed and con- 
glaciate ſo hard by the means of cold : and this is the cauſe that ſuch crags be named in Greek 
43%, as on: would ſay, congealed: toward the head and top whereof, a man ſhall ſee in them 
many places black again*, namely}, whercas the heat flew out when the time was, fo as to ſee to, 
one would imagine that they had heretofore been burntz for the nature of cold is co congeal all 
things, but ſome more, others Icſs 3; but above all, thoſe in which it is naturally at the firſt inherent : 
for like as the property of fire is to alleviate, it cannot otherwiſe be, but the hotter that a thing is, 
the more light alſo ir is: and ſo the nature of moiſture is. ſo often; inſomuch as the moiſter any 
thing is; the ſofter alſo it is found to be : ſemblably, given it is to cold, to aſtringe ard congeal ; 
It followeth therefore of neceſlity , that whatſoever is moſt aſtri& and congealed, as is the truth, 
lik:wiſe the coldeſt; and look what is cold in the higheſt degree, the ſame mult be principally 
and naturally that cold, whercof weare in queſtion. And thereupon we muſt conclude, that the 
carthis both by nature cold,and alfo that primitive coldza thing apparent and evident to our very ſenſe; 
for dirt and c| ay is colder then water : and when a man would quickly ſuffocate and pur out a fiie, he 
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throweth carih upon it. Black»ſmithes alſo, and ſuch as forge iron, when hey fee ic red hot, and at 
the point to melr, they ſtrew upon it ſmall powder, or grit of marble or other ſtones that hayefallen 
from them, when they were ſquared and wreught, for to keep ic from reſolving too much, and tocool 
th: cx:eſlive heat: the very duſt alſo that is uſed to be thrown upon the bodies of wreſtlers, doth cool 
th:m and repreſs their ſweats. Morcover, to ſpeak of the commodiry that cauſeth us cycry year to 
remove and change our lodgings, what is the meaning of it ? winter maketh us ro ſeck for high loſes, 
and ſuch chambers as be far from the earth ; contrariwiſe, ſummer bringeth us down to the Halls and 
Parlors beneath, driving us to ſeek retiring rooms, and willingly we Iove to live in vaules/within the 
boſom of the earth: do we not thus, think'you, direQed by the inſtin& of nature, to ſed out and 
acknowledge that which is naturally 1h: primitive cod? and therefore when winter comes, we lay 
for houſes and habirations near the ſe3-{id:, that is to ſay,'we fly from the earth as much as we can, be- 
cauſe of cold, and we compa(ls our ſelves with the air of theſea, for that ir is hot : contrariwiſe, in 
ſummer time, by reaſon of immuderate hear, we'cover mediterranean places farther within the 
land, and far remov:d from the ſea, not for that the ayr of it ſelf is cold, but becauſe it ſeemeth to 
ſpring and bud, as it were, out of theprimitive cold, and to have a tinQure, as I may o ſay, after 
the manner of iron from the power which is in the earth: and verily among running waters, thoſe 
that ariſe out of rocks, and deſcend from Mountains, are cvermore coldeſt : Bur if Wells and 
Pits, ſuch as be deepeſt, yield the coldeſt waters, for by reaſon of their profundity, the air from 
without is not mingled with theſe; and the others paſs through pur: and ſincere earth, without the 
mixture of ayr among. As for cxamplc, ſuch is the watcr ncer the cape of Texarus, which they call 
Styx, deſtilling by little and little out of the rock, and fo gathered unto an head : which water is ſo 
extream cold, that there i8no veſl:] in the world will hold ir, but onely that which is made of an 
Aſſ:s hoof; for put it into any other, itcleaveih and breiketh it. Morcover, we hear Phyſicians 
ay, that to ſpeak generally, all kindes of carch do reſtrain and cool : and they reckon unto us a num- 
ber of minerals drawn out of entraiis of the earth, which in the uſe of phylick yield unto them 
an aftringent and binding power : for the very element it felf from whence they come, is nothing 
inciſive, nor hath the vertue for to ſtir and cxtenuate 3 it is not ative and quick, not cmollitive, 
nor apt to ſpread ; but firm, ſtedfaſt and permanent, a as ſquare Cube or Dyc, and not to removed 3 
whereupon, being maſlic and ponderous as it is, the cold alio thereof having a power to condenſate, 
conſtipate and to expreſs forth all humors, procurcth by the aſperity and inequalicy of the parts, 
ſhakings, horrors and quakings in our bodics: andif it prevail more, and be predominant, fo that 
the heat be driven out quite and extinf, it imprinteth an habitude of congealation and dead flupe- 
fation. And hereupon it is, that the carth cither will not burn at all, or elſe hardly and by little 
and little : whereas the ayr many times of ic ſ:If fendeth forth flaming firc, it ſhooteth and Aoweth, 
yea, and ſeemeth as inflamed, to lighten avd flaſh ; and the humidity which ichath, ſerveth to feed 
and ncuriſh the heat thereof. For it isnot the ſolid part of wood that burneth, bucthe oleous moilture 
thereof; whichif ic be once evaporate and ſpent, the ſolid ſubſtance remaineth dry, and is nothing 
eli: bur aſhes. As for thoſe wholabor and endeavor to ſhew by demoſtration, that theſame alſo 18 
changed and confumed, for which purpoſe they ſprinkle it cfiefoons with oyl, or temper it with greacc 
and fo put it into the fire again, prevail nothing at all : for when the fatty and mh ſubſtance 13 
burnt, there remain till evermore behinde, the terr: trial parts. And therefore carth being not oncly 
immoveable in reſpeC of ſituation, but alſo immutabl: in regard of the very ſubſtance, the ancicnt 
called ir wiz, that is to ſay, Veſta, ſtanding, as it were, ſure and ftedfaſt within the habitation of the 
the gods: of which ſtcadineſs and congealation, the bond and link is cold, as Archilichus the Natur 
rallit ſaid : And nothing is there able to relax or mollific it, after it hath once been baked in thefire 
or hardened againſt the Sun. As touching thoſe who ſay that they feel very ſenſibly the winde and the 
water cold, but the earth not fo well 5 ſarcly theſedo conſider this earth here, which is ncxt unto us, 
and is no other thing in truth, th:n a mixture and compoſition of ayr, water, fun and hcatz and 
methinks ehis is all one, as if a man ſhould ſay, that the elementary fire is not the primitive and ori- 
ginal hear, but rather ſcalding water, or an iron red hot in the fice; for that in truth there is no 
touching of theſc, or coming near unto them; as alſo, that of the faid pure and celeſtial fire, they 
have ho ſenſible experience nor knowledge by fecling, no more then they have of the certh whichis 
about the centre, which we may imagine to be trac, pure and natural carth, as moſt remote and far- 
theſt fcparate from all other ; howbeit, we may have ſome gueſs and token thereof by theſe rocks here 
with us, which from their profundity ſend forth a vehemient cold, which is in maner intolerable. And 
they likewiſe, who defire to drink their water paſſing cold, uſe ro throw pibble ſtones into ity which 
theccby cometh to be wore cold, ſharp and picrcing, by occafion of the great and freſh cold that arifech 
from the ſaid ſtones. And therefore we ought thus to think, that when our Ancients, thoſe deep 
Clerks and great Scholars mean, thoughe there could be no mixture of carthly things with heavenly, 
they never looked to places high or low, as if they hung in the ſcales of a ballance, but unto the diffc- 
rence and diverſity of their powers; attriburing the qualitics of heat, clecrneſs, agility, celerity and 
lightneſs, unto that immortal and cternsl nature : but cold, darkneſs and tardity, they aſſigned as the 
unhappy los and wretched portion of thoſe infernal wights that are dead and periſhed. For the very 
body of a creature, all while chat it doth breath and flouriſh, in verdure as the Poets ſay, hath life and 
heat, bur ſo ſoon as It is deſtitute of theſe, and left in the oncly portion and poſſeſſion of the carth, it 


preſently becomerh Riffand cold, as if heat were in any other body naturally, rather then in that which 
1s terreſtrial, | Compare 
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| Compare now, good Sir Phavorinus, theſc argum-ncs with the reaſons of ucher men, and if you 
8nd that they neither yield in probability, nor over-weigh them much, bid all opinions and the Riff 
maintaining of them farewel, and think that to forbcar reſolution, and to hold off in matters obſcure 
and uncertain, Is the part of the wiſeſt Philoſopher, rather then to ſctile his judgement and affent to 
one or other. t 


Natural Queſtions. 


.The Summary. 


His Colle&ion of divers ®ueſtions taken ont of Natural Philoſophy, and reſolved by the Author accord- 
Tis to the DoQrine of Nataraliſts, being [o clearly diſtinguiſhed by it ſelf, requireth xo long dedu@ion ; 
| forthat at thevery firſt ſight each Queſtion may ſulficiently be underſtood, 


Natural Queſtions. 


What is the cauſe that Sea-water nouriſheth no trees ? 


Sit for theſame reaſongthat it nouriſheth no Land-creatures?for that 3 plant,according to the opini« 

ons of Plato, Anaxagoras and Democritus, is a living creature of the Land, For fay that it ſcrves 

for food to plants growing within the ſca, as alſo to fiſhes, and is to them their drink, yet we muſt 

not infer thereupon, that it feedeth trees that be withour the ſea, and upon the land : tor neith.r 
can it picrce downto their roots, it is ſogrols, nor riſe up in the nature of ſap, it is ſo heavy, Thar 
it is. groſs, hcavy, and terreſtrial, appeareth by many other reaſons, and by chis eſpecially, tor that 
it beareth up and ſuſtaineth both veſlcls and ſwimmers more then any other. 

Or is it principally for this, that whereas nothing is more offenſive and hurtful to trees then dryneſs, 
the watcr of the ſea is very deficcative ? which is the reaſon that falt wichſtandeth purrifaftion ſomuch 
as it doth, and why the bodics of thoſe who are waſhed in the ſea, have incontincntly their sKin cx - 
ceeding dry and rugged. | 

Oc rather may it not be, for that oyl is naturally an enemy to all plants, cauſing as many of them 
azare rubbed or anointed therewith to dyc : Now the ſea-watcer ſtandeth much upon a kinde of tatti- 
neſs, and is very un&:ous, in ſuch ſort that it will both kindlc, and alſo increaſe fire : and thereturs 
we give warning and forbid to throw ſea-water into flaming fire. 

Oc is it becauſe the water of the ſea is bitter and not potable, (by reafon (as Ariftotle ſaith) of the 
burnt carth thatis mixcd with it? like as lie, which is made by caſting freſh warer aloftupon aſhes : 
for the running and paſſing through the ſaid aſhes marreth that ſweet and potable quality of the water : 
a alſo within our bodics, the unnatural heats of an ague turn humors into chular. As for thoſe 
plants, woods or trees, which are ſaid to grow withinyhe Red-ſea, if they do, certainly they bear no 
truitz but nouriſhed they are by the freſh rivers, which bring in with them a deal of mud ; an argu- 
ment hercof is this : for that ſych grow not far wichin the ſea, but necr unto the land, 


2. 
What might the reaſon be, that trees and ſeeds are nouriſhed better with rain, then any other water that 
they can be watered withal ? | 


| þ it for that rain as it falleth, by the dint that it mak:th, opencth the ground, and cauſcth Jittle hole, 
whereby itpicrceth to the roots, as Lutac ſaith ? 

- Oris this untrue? and Lietus was ignorant hereof, namely, that moriſh plants, and ſuch as grow 
In pools, as the reed Mace, Canes and Ruſhes, will not thrive if they want their kinde rains in due 
ſcaſon? But true is that which Ariſtotle Caich, That the rain water is all freſh and new made, whercas 
that of Mcers and Lakes is old and file. | 

Or haply, this carrieth more ſhew and probability with it then truth, for certain it is, that the 
water of Fountains, Brooks, and Rivers, come as new and freſh as they : for as Herac!itus ſaith, It is 
impoſliblc for a man to entcr into one and the ſame River twice, becauſe new watcr cometh till, and 
runneth away continually, and yet theſe nouriſh lefs then rain waters, 

ls this therefore the reaſon, becauſe the water from heaven is light, ſabrile, aicous, and mixcd with 
a kinde of ſpiric, wbich by that ſnbcilicy,tentreth ſoon, and is eaſily carricd to the root of plents : and 
hereapon in the fall it raiſcth little bubbles, becauſe of the air and ſpiric encloſed within. 

Or doth the rain water nouriſh more in this regard, that ic is ſooner altered and overcome by thay 
which it nouriſheth; 4or this is ic that we call concottion properly: contrariwiſe,crudity and indizefti- | 
on, when things are ſo ftrong and hard that they will not ſuffer 3 for ſuch as be thin, nn ple, and 
unſayory, are moſt cafily and ſooneſt altered ; of which kinde is rain water, for bing engendred as it 
8 inthe ayr and the windc,1it falleth pare and clean z whereas ſpringing waters, arc like to the carth, 
out of which they ifſuc, or the places through which they paſs, gathering thereby many Vat, 
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which cauſe them eo be unwilling to be digeſtedzand more ſlow to be reduced by conccRtion, intothe - 
ſubſtance of that which isco be nouriſhed thereby ; on the other fide, that rain waters be eafie tobe 
changed and tranſmutecd, it appearcth by this, that more ſabje they are to corruption and puureſath;. 
on, then thoſe either of rivers, or of pits and wels% and concoRtion feemteth to braKinde of Pthe- 
fation : as Empedecles bearcth witneſs, ſaying : 

IV hen in vine-wod the water puirifies, © 

It turns to wine, whiles under bark it lies. 

Oc rather the truck and readieft reaſon that caribe alledged, isthe ſweetneſs and wholeſomenchs of 

rain waters, falling as they do ſo preſently, fo ſoon as the wind ſends them down : and hereupon it ig 
that beaſts deſire to drink thereof before any omitt': yea, and the NE and Paddocks cxpeRtinga rain, 
for joy fing more ſhril and merrily, ready to receive and entertainthat which will ſeaſon the dead and 
dormant waters of ——_ lakes, as being the very fecd of all their ſweerneſs : for Aratys reckoneth 
alſo for one of the figns of a ſhower toward, writing thus : | | 


IW hex wretched brood, 
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from out of ſanding lake, 
(The Tad-pole fires, 
* Conant. I mean ) deſires | 
win,” of freſh rain, aud loud doth * goak. 
Ariſtoph.1u 
Ran. 


3” 
What might be the cauſe that ſhepherds aud other herdmen give ſalt unto their ſheep and cattel which they 
feed ? 


S it as moſt men do think, to the end that"they ſhould fall thebetter to their meat,and fo conſequents 
Þ, fced far the ſooner ? becauſe the acrimony of ſalt provoketh appetite, and opening the poret, 
maketh way unto the nouriſhmenc for to be digeſted and diftriburtcd more cafily throughcut the whole 
body ? in regard whereof che Phyſician Apollonins, the ſon of Herophilus, gave counſel and preſcribed 
Ican folk, and ſuch as thrived not in their fleſh; not groſs ſweet wine, thick gruel, and frumenty, but 
ſal: fiſh our of th: picle, Anchoves, powdred meats, and ſuch as were condite in brine : the fubtile 
acrimony whercot might in manner of ſctting a peruke for want of hair, ſerve to apply nutriment 
through the pores of the body into thoſe parts that need ir. 

Or rather way itnot be for beelth-fake? in which regard they uſe their cattel to lick falt, thei 
to take down their rank feeding, and reſtrain their groſsneſs and corpulency ? for ſuch as grow _y 
ing fat, are ſubj:& to breed diſcaſcs: but ſalt conſumeth and difpatcheth this fat 3 and by this means 
alfo when they be killed, they are fooner and with greater expedition flayed, becauſe the fat which knit 
and bound theskin faft to the fle{b, is now become more thin, gentle, andpliable through the acrimo- 
ny of the ſalt ; befides, the blood alſo of ſich as be ever licking of fale, becometh moce liquid ; and 
nothing there is within, that will gather and grow together, in caſc there be ſalt minglcd there» 
with. 2 

1: may be moreover, that they doit for to make them more fruitful and apter for gencration; for 
we (ce that Salc-Birches, which have been fed with ſalt meats,are more hot, apter to grow proud, and 
ſooner with whcIp. And for this cauſe, thoſe Keels and Barges that tranſport ſalty breed greater ſtore 
of mice, for that chicy engender the oftner. | 


4+ | 
How commeth it to paſs, that of rain waters, ſuch as fall with thunder and lightning, "which therewpon 
becalled .5pamut, are better for to water ſeeds or youg plants, then any other 2 | 


Ay itnotb2, te:auſe they be full of wind and ventofity, byreaſon of the trouble and confuſed 
agitation of the air ? And the nature of wind and ſpirit is co ſtir the humidity 3 and by that 
means doth ſend it forth and diftribute it the better ? 

Oc isit notrather, that heat fighting againſt co)d, is the cauſe of thunder and lightning in the air ? 
which 3s the reaſon that ſeldom there is any thunder in winter : but contrariwiſc, very often in the 
Spring and Autumy, for the inconſtant and uncqual diſtemperature ofthe ayr ; which bing ſuppoſed, 
the _ concoQing the humidity, cauſeth itto be more plcaſant and profitable unto the plants of the 
carth. 

Or why may it not bc, becauſe it thundreth and lightneth eſpecially and more often in the ſpring, 
then in any other ſeafon of the year, for the reaſon before alledged : now the ſpring ſhowers and rains 
are moſt neceſſary for ſceds aud herbs, againſt zhe ſummer time : whereupon thoſe Countreys whercin 


_ be many good ground-ſhowers ini the ſpring, as the Iſle of Sicily, bring forth plenty of good 
1 {1118s | 


What 


mn 
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| How is it, that there being eight kinde of * ſavours, theres no more but onely one of them, to wit, ſaltiſh,* Xpwr.} ! 
that cannot be found _ in fruits? For as touching the bitter ſavor, the Olive hath it at firſt , (@rum. 

and the Grape is ſour at the beginning : but as theſe fruits begin to change, and grow to their ripeneſs, Ss 

. ; make 
the ——_ of the Olive turneth into a fatty and unFuus ſavour, and the ſharp verde of the Grape choice of 
into a ſmack of wine : ſemblably, the harſhueſs in the unripe Dates, as alſo the auſtere and unpleaſant { Savurs] 
ſharpneſs in Pomgranets, changeth into ſweetneſss As for Pomgranats, ſome there be as alſo other to exprels 
Apples, which are ſimply ſour, and never have other taſte. And as for the ſharp and biting ſevour, he objec 


Mn . . te 
it is ordinary in many roots and ſeeds. ct 


NEeT AS 1C 
Sit for that the ſalt ſayour is not primitive nor engendred originally, but is rather the corruption of dothto Se- 
other primitive favours; and in that regard cannot ſerve to nouriſh any creature, living with graſs _ . mo 
or grain ? bur it is to ſom: Inftcad of a ſauce, becauſe it is a means that they ſhould not upon fulneſs oy ne 
either loath or diſtaſte that which they feed upon. ; as well. #6 
Oc becauſe, that like as they, who boil Sea- water, rid it from that ſalt, brackiſh and biting quality ro ay, This 
thatit hath: ſo, in thoſe that arc hot by nature, the ſale favor is dulled and mortiticd by hcat ? meat i: fa« 
Oc rather, for that a ſavour or ſmack, according as Plats ſaith, is a water or juice paſſing thorow "vo ug 
the ſtem or ftalk of a plant ; bur we ſee that the Sca«water running as thorow a ſtreiner, loſeth the 177. ? 
faltneſs, being the terreſtrial and groffcft part that is in ig. And'hercupon it is, that when as men dig ,ggech | 
along by the {ca lide, they mect with ſprings of freſh and potable water. And many there be, who the rafte : 
draw out of the very ſea, freſh water and good to be drunk; namely, when it hath run thorow certain although 1 
veſſels of wax, by reaſon that the terreſtrial and ſaltiſh parts thereof be ſtceined our. In one word KnOW, W- 
* cley or marl alſo, yea, and the carrying of Sca-water in long conduitpipes, cauſcth the ſame, when 7-0) 
tis fo fticined, to be potable, for that there are kept ſtill in them the terreſtrial parts, and are 10! gyoury 5 
ſuffcred to paſsthorow- Which being ſo, very probable it is that plants neither receive irom without our ſmel. } 
forth any ſalt ſavor, nor if haply any ſuch quality brecd in them, do they transiuſe the ſame ling : bur 
into their fruits; tor that the conduits of their pores being very ſmall and ftrcight, there cannot bora)=xrm 
tranſmitted thorow them any groſs or terreſtrial ſubſtance, pes as [ 
Oc elſe we muſt ſay, that ſaltne(sis in ſome ſort a kinde of bitterneſs, according as Homer ſignificth Fs .: 


F <; MAX, 
in theſe verlcs : haply reſt 


Bitter ſalt-water at mouth he caſt again or ſetting, 
And all therewith his head did drop again. 

® And Plato afftirm:th, that both the one and the other ſavor, is abſterſive and I'quefattive ; but the 

faltiſh, Iefs of che rwain, as that which isnotlrough : and fo it will ſcem that bitter diff:reth from alc 


in exceſs of dryneſs, for thatthe falt favour is alſo a great dricr, 


6. 
What is the cauſe, that if folkuſe ordinarily and continually to go among youg trees or ſhrubs, ſull of dew, 


thoſe parts of their bodies which ds touch the twigs of the ſaid plants, are wot to have @ ſcurf or mange 
rz;e upon iveir Skin £ 


S it (as Lotus faith) for that the dew by the ſaubtility thereof doth fret and pierce the skin ? 

Oc rather, becauſe like as che blaſt and mil-dew is incident to thoſe ſeeds or plants that take wer 
and be drenched ; even ſo, when the ſmooth and tender ſuperficial parts of the skin be frettcd, ſcariticd, 
and difſolved a little wich the der, thereariſcth a certain humor, and filleth the fretred place with a 
fmart and angr y ſcurf : for lighting upon thoſe parts which have bur little blood, ſuch as bs the ſinalls 
: of the legs and the fcer, it bircth and gnaweth the ſuperficics of them. Now tha: there is in dew. a cer- 

an inordivate quality, ir appeareth by this, that ic maketh choſe who are groſs and corpulent, to be 
[:aner ard more ſpare of body 3 witneſs our women who are given to be far, and would be fine, who 
gather d. w with linnen cloather,or elſe with locks or fleeces of wool, thinking therewith to take down 
and ſpend their togain:fe, and make themſelves mare gant and flcndcr. 


; 's 
What is the cauſe that Barges and other V eſſels in Wanter time, go more ſlowly np:n the Pavers then at 
other ſeaſons 3 but they do not ſo upon the ſea ? 


WR {ay you to this ? May itnot be, for th:t the ayrof Rivers being alvzavs gro% and heavy, in 
BA Winter is morc inſpiſlate by reaſon of the circumttant cold, and ſo is an hindrance to the courſe 
lips? 
| Oc haply this accident is to be impated to the water of Rivers, rather then to the 2ir about«them z 
an cold driving in and refiraining the water, maketh ir more heavy and groſs; as ws 1ay Perceive in 

atcr hour-glafſes, for the water runncth out of them more Lifarely and flowly in wii then in 
lummer, And Theophraſtus writeth that in Thracia, ner unto the mwvimc called Paxg&0n, there 
82 fountain, the water whereof is twice as much heavy in winter 28 it is 1+ ſunmer, wrigh It in 
vac and the ſane vel! fall. That the thickneſs of water maketh a Veſl:1 to pais more {lugiihly, ig 


£22357 may 
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may appar by this, that the Barges of the River carry greater fraights by fargin winter then in ſummer: 
becauſe the water being thick, is ftronger and able to bear more. As for the ſea- water, it cannotbe 
made mor thick in winter, by reaſon oftheown heat, which is the cauſe that it congealeth nor, ang 
if it gather any thickning, it ſeemcth to be very ſlender and little. 


| 8, 
IWhat is the reaſoi that we obſerve, all other waters, if they be moved and troubled, are the colder, but thy 
ſea the more ſurging and waving, the hotter it is ? 


S it becauſe, if there be any heat in other waters, the ſame is a ſtranger unto it, and coming fr 

wichout, and fo the motion and agitationthereof doth diſſipate and drive the ſame forth apain; 
but that heat of the ſea which is proper and natural to it, the winds do ſtir up and augment, That 
the ſca is naturally hot, may evidently be proved by this, that it is ſo tranſparent and ſhining ; azalſo 
for that it isnot ordinarily trozen, heavy though it be and terreſtrial. 


9. 
IWhat ſhould bethe cauſe that in winter the ſea-water is leſs bitter aud brackiſh in taſte ? » 


Or fo (by report) writeth Dionyſus the great conveyer of conduits, who in a Treatiſe of that argu- 

ment, ſaith, that the bitterncſs of the ſea»water is not without ſome ſweetneſs, ſeeing that the (ca 
recciveth ſo many and ſo great rivers : for admit that the Sun do draw up that which is freſh and pota- 
ble out of it, becauſe it is light and ſabcil ; that is bue from the upper part onely : and withal, it doth 
morc in {ummer than in any other ſcaſon, by reaſon thatin winter his beams arcnot fo ſtrong to firike, 
for that his heat likewiſc is but faint and fecble : and ſo a good portidn of the ſweetneſs remaining be- 
hindc, doth delay that exceſſive bitterneſs and brackiſhneſs, like a tnedicine, that it hath. And the ſame 
befzIlcth unto river waters, and all other that be potable : for even ſuch in ſummer time become worſe 
nd more offenſive to the taſte then in winter, by how much the heat of the Sun doth reſolve and diſlt- 
patc the light and ſweet parts thereof : but in winter ie runneth always new and freſh 3 whereof the ſea 
cannot chuſc but have a good part, as well becauſe it is evermore in mceion, as alſo for that the rivers 
1unning into it, be great, and imparc their freſh water unto it. 


IO, 

IWhat is the reaſon, that men are wont to pour ſea-water into their wine veſſels, among the wine * Andthe, 
common report goeth, that there were ſometime certain Mariners and Fiſhermen who brought with the 
an Oracle, commanding to plunge and dip Bacchus inthe ſea * And (ch as dwell far from the ſeain- 

flead of ſea water, put in baked plaſter of Zacynthus? | 


S it to this end, that the heat thereof ſhould help to reſiſt theſcold, that it take not away the heart of 
tic wine ? Or rather clcan contrary, doth it not weaken theheadineſs of wine, by extinguiſhing the 
power and ſtrength thereof ? 

Oc it may be, that ſceing wine is much ſubjeRto alteration, and will quickly turn, the terreſtrial 
matter which iscaſt into it, having a natural property to reſtrain, to binde and to ſtop, doth in ſome 
ſort coadenfſatcand ſtay the watcriſh and ſpiritual ſubſtance of it. Now the ſalt, together with the ſea 
water, coming to ſubriliate and conſnme that which is ſuperfluous, and naught in the win, and not 
the pioper ſubſtance thereof, keepeth it ſoy as it will not ſuffer any firong and evil ſmell or corruption 
to be ingendred therein : B-fides all the groſs and terreſtrial parts of the wine, ſticking and cleaving to 
thar which ſetclcth to the bottom, and being drawn downward with ir, maketh a reſidence of the lees 
and dregs, and by conſequence leaveth the reſt more clear, pure, and neat. 


DT { 
IWhat is the cauſe that thoſe who ſail upon the ſea, are more ſickin the flomach, then they that ſail upou tie 
vers, yea, though the weather be fair andthe water calm ? . 


S it for that of all the ſenſes, ſmelling, and of all paſſions, fear cauſeth men moſt to be ſtomach fick? 

tor ſo ſoon as the apprehenſion of any peril ſcizeth upon a man, he ercmblcth and quaketh for fcary 

his hair ſtarcth and ſtanderh upright, yca, and his belly groweth to be looſe. Whercas there 18 none of 
all chis that troublcth choſe who fail or row upon the river : for why, the ſincll-is acquainted with all 
trcſhand potable water, neither i s the filing fo perillous : whereas upon the ſea men arc offcnded 
with firange and unuſual ſmells, yea, and be tt-foon afraid, how fair ſocver the ſeaſon be; not truſting 
upon that which they ſee preſent, but miſdoubting that which may fall out. And theretore lictle or 
nothing ſerveth the calm without, when the ind within is toſſed , troubled, and vexcd, partly,with 


ſcar, and in part with diſtruſt, drawing the body into the fellovyſhip of like paſſions and pcrturba- 
tions. 


What 
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I2. 
| What is the reaſon that if the ſea be ſprinkled aloft with oyl, there is tobe ſeen a clear trauſparence, to« 
gether with a calm and tranquility within ? | 


Hether is it(as Ariftotle ſaith) becauſe the wind gliding and glancing over oy1 which is ſmooth 

py and cveny hath no power to ſtir it, or to make any agitation, | 
* Or, this reaſon may well carry with it ſome probability as touching the outward part, and upmoſt 
ſaperficics of the ſea : but ſecing that they alſo, by report, who plunge and dive to the bottom thereo!, 
holding oyl within their mouthes, if ehcy ſpurt the ſame forth when they arc in the bottom, have a 
light all about them, and arc able to ſec Clecrly in the deep 3 a man cannot attribute the cauſe thereof 
unto the gliding overof the wind, Sce therefore if it may not rather be, for that the oyl by the ſo- 
lidity wb. thickneſs that it hath, doth drive beforc it, cur, and open the ſea water firlt, being ter= 
reftrial and unequal ; which after being returned and drawn together again into it ſelf , there bz lefc 
fill in the mid between, certain little holes which yicld unto the cycs a through-light and tranſpa- 
rence, 

Or rather is it, for that che ayr mingled within the ſea, is by reaſon. of heat, naturally lightſome 
and perſpic:10us 3 but when it is troubled and ſtirred, becometh uncqual and ſhadowy z when as the 
oy! therefore by means of ſolidity cometh to polliſh and ſmooth the ſaid incquality, ic reſum:th apain 
the own plainneſs and perſpiculty. 


| 13, 
IFhat is the reaſon that fiſher mens nets do rot in winter rather then in ſummer, notwithſtanding that all 
other things putrifie more in ſummer 1hen in winter ? 


S it becauſe (as Theophraſtus ſuppoſeth) the heat then beſet round about with the ciccumſtant cold, 

giveth place thereto, and therctorecauſeth the bottom of the ſca as well as of the carth, to be the 
hotter ? which is the reaſon that ſpring waters be w armer, yea, and both lakes and rivers do reak and 
ſmoak more in winter then in ſammer, becauſe the heat is kept down and driven to the bottom by the 
cold, which is predominant over it ? | 

Oc rather arc we to ſay, that the nets rot not at all, but whenfocver.they be Riff congealed with cold 
which dricth them up, ſoon broken afterwards they are with the violence of the waves, and fo ſeem 
asif they were rotten and putrified indeed : for in more danger they are in cold and frofly weather ; 
ard like as ſtrings and finews over-ftretched do break, ſeeing eſpecially that the ſea in winter moſt 
commonly is troubled, which is the reafon that they uſe to reſtrain and thicken them with cert: in 
tinftares, for fear they (ſhould be overmuch relaxed and refolved;- for otherwiſe, if it were not for 
that doubt, being not fo dyed and beſmearcd all over, they would ſooner deceive fiſhes, becaute they 
could not perccive them ſo ſoon 3 for that the colour naturally of the lines and threds reſembling the 
air, is very meet todeceive within the ſeas 


I 4 ; 
What is the reaſon that the * Dorians, * pray for to have ill inning of their hey ? 


* A ver; 


| ſome tran- 
Z not this the cauſe, becauſe hey is not well innzd wet, or having taken a ſhower ? for mowen down late ir 


. It isnot dry, but while it is green andfull of fap; and if it take wet withal, it rottcth inconti- husband- 
nently, and is marred ; whereas contrariwiſc, if ſtanding corn be moiſtzned with rain a little before _ din 
harveſt, ittaketh much good againft both ſouthern winds, which will not ſiffer the corn to gather ard 42.2" 


knit inthe ear, but cauſe it co be looſe, that it caunot car well by means of haar, were ir not by the 
drenching and watering of the ground, the moiſture did cool and mollific the earth. 


15. | | 
What is the reaſon that a fat, fireng, and heavy clay ground, beareth wheat beſt : but contrariwiſe a light 
and ſandy ſoil, is better for barley ? 


Ay not this be a reaſon, that of all corn,ithat which is more ſtrong and ſolid, requireth Targers 

(ood, and the weaker lefs, and more {I:nder nouriſhment? now it is well known chat barley,is 
amore fecble and hollow grain then wheat is: in which regard it wilt not abids and bear plentiful 
nouriture and ftrong. An argument and teſtimony kereof we may have of thar kinde of wheat which 
Is called three-moneth wheat, for that in drier grounds it liketh better, and cometh up in grearce 
plenty : the reaſon is, becauſe it is not ſo firm and (olid as others, and therefor requircth leſs nut» 
ment : in regard whereof, alſo it comcch ſaoner to ripzneſs and pertc&ion, 
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| 16, 
How cometh this comn'01 proverb, Sow wheat in dirt, and barley in duſt? 


* T4Cev, J'S it not, as 1 ſaid before, becauſe wheat is able to overcome more nouriſhment, but barley cannot eZ 
haply ir [| much moiſture to drench and drown it? : | 

_ »©  OcinthisreſpeCt, that wheat being a ſtiff and hard kinde of grain, reſembling the nature of wood, 
Fee doth ſooner come and chit within the ground, in caſc it be well ſoked and ſoftned with moiſture, 
that is ro and therefore liketh better of a wet ground 3 whercas the dricr ſoil, at the firſt ſowing agreethbetter 


ſow, walcſs with barlcyy and is more commoaious for it, being as it is, a more looſe and ſpungeous kinde of 
youunder- rain. | 7 

_ = : Or bccauſe ſucha temperature ofthe ground in regard of the heat, is more proportionable, and 
Nei ticks Ieſs hurtful unto barley, being as iris the colder grain? 

ofcrnand Or rather, hasbandmen are afraid to *thraſh their wheat upon a dry and ſandy floor, becauſe of 
thraſhivg * Anrs 3 for ſoon will they take to that kinde of grain in a ſuch a place. As for barley, they ulcleſs tg 
Hour = © bear it, becauſe the corns thereof be hard to be carried and re-carricd from one place to anvuther, they 
necr unt * 3 

their (CG wade {o biz. 17: 

land... - : 

*F r iſ What is thecauſe that fiſhers chuſe the bair of Stoxe-horſe tails rather then of Mares, tomakethiir 
mires angling lines ? 


b.ced 
4 _ Sit becauſe the malc, as in all other parts, ſo in hair alſo, is more ſtrong then the female ? 

ED Oc rather, for that they think the hair of Marcs tails, drenched and wet as it is cycr and anon with 

thcir taling, is more brittle and worſe then the other 2 
| ; | 18, 
* _ What is the reaſon that when the * Calamacic fp is ſeen inthe Sea, it is a ſign of a great tem« 
fake IT ror = : 
peit 8 

rhe Cuttle, 


Sit becauſe all ſofc and unſcaly fiſhes are very impatient of cold and of foul-weather, they be fo 
l bare and naked, and have withal thcir fleſh exceeding tender, as being covered, neither wich (hell 
nr thick skin, ne yet ſcale; bur contrariwiſe, having their hardy, griſtly, and bony ſubſtance with- 
in ? which is che reaſon that all ſuch fiſhes be called Malacia, as one would ſay, Soft and tender. 'For 
which cauſe natirally they ſoon foreſee a tempeſt, and feel cold coming, for thar it is offenfive unto 
th:m': and thereforc likewiſe, when the Poulpe or Polyp runneth to land, and catcherh hold of ſome 
lictle rocks, it is a token that there isgreat wind dads And for the Calamary, he leapeth forthjfor 


ro avoid the cold and the trouble or agitation of the watcr in the bottom of the ſea : forof other ſofk 
fiſh:s, his fl:this moſt tender and apteft to be pierced and hurt. 


19. 
IWhy doth the Polyp chauge his colour ? 


þ it according tothe opinion of Theephraftus, becauſe itis a fearful and timorous creature by na- 
ture 3 and therefore when he is troubled or amazed as his ſpirit turncth, ſo he alterceth withal his 
colour, cvenas we men do ? whereupon we fay in the common proverb: 


The coward, in view = 
Soon changeth hew. - - 


Or may this be a good probable conjeEture of the change, but not ſufficient, for the reſemblance ? 


conlidering that he changeth ſo, as hereſembleth the rocks which he ſettleth upon. Linto which 
property , Pirdarrs alludcd in theſc verſes : 


His minde doth alter moſt mutable, 
To Poulpe the Sea-fiſh shin ſemblable ; 
Which changeth hue to each thing ſuitable ; 
To live iu all worlds he is pliable. 
And Theogyis : 
Pit on a minds like Polype fiſh, 
and learn ſo to difſemble : 
Which of the rock whereto it ſticks, 
the colour deth reſemble. 


Alſo, men uſually ſy , ſuch as ſurpaſs ethery for 'cunning and cautelous dealing, ſtudy and 
practiſe this : that tor to ſave themſelves, and not to be ſeen or known of thoſe about chem , 
they always willbe like unto the Poulpe, and change their cclours, that is to ſay, their maners and 


Oc 


behavior. 
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| Oc do th:y think ſuch an one to. make uſe of his colour readily, as of a garment, co Changeand 
1: on another whenſocver he will? F q 
'Weltchcn, che Poulpe fiſh himſclh, by his fear may haply give. the. occaſion. and beginning of this 


- 
bl . i 


chan ge and paſſion 3 but the principal point of. the cauſe conlifteth in ſomething elſr. And therefore 
weigh and confider what Empedocles writcth : ————— _ | 


Wot well, all mortal things that bee, 
Defluxions have in'ſome degree, - 2. 
For there paſs away continually, many dcfluxions, not onely from living creaturcs, plants, earth and 
ſza,. but alſo from ſtones, braſs and icon : forall things periſh and yield a ſmell,. in that there runnech 
ſomething always from them, and they wear continually : infomuch as it is thoughr'thaby rhieſt de- 
fluxions arc ell attraCtions and infultations; and ſome ſuppoſe their embracings and'connexions ; others, 
_ their ſmilings : ſome their impulſions, and 1 wor not what circumplexians and environments, to be 
attributed'unto ſuch dcfluxionsz and elpecially from rocks and tones along the fea'continually,waſh- 
ed and daſhed with the waves, there be decifions paſs of ſome parcels and ſmal fragrhents, the which 
do cleave unto other bodies, and cling about thoſe which have their more ſtrit'and cloſe, or elſe 
paſs thorow ſuch as have the ſame over rare and open; As for the fleſh of the Polype, it is to ſeeto, 
fiftulous and ſpongeous, like uni'o honey=combs, apt to receive all ſuch defluxions and decifions from 
other bodics, when as then he is afraid, his wind goeth and cometh, and withal, ſhutteth up his body, 
and ringeth it together, that he may receive and'rcetain in the ſuperficies of his skinz the defluxions 
that come from that which is next it : for the rivels and wrinkles of his ſoft skin, which are knit with 
ſear, are inſtead of crooks and bending cleys fit to cntertain the defluxions and parcels lighting apon 
themg which ſcatter not here and there, but gathering upon' the#kin,' make the faperficies thereot to 
be of ſemblable colour. And that this is a true caufe, it may appear by ore great argument, name] ys 
chat neither the Polyp doth reſemble in colour all thatwhich is 'neer unto is, nor the Chameleon the 
white colour ; bat both the one and the other, ſuchthings onely, as the defluxions whercof are pro« 


portionate unto their pores and ſmall paſſages, + 


> CE 
What is the cauſe that the tears of wilde Bores be ſweet, but of Stags and Hindes, ſaltiſh and unpleaſant 
to the taſte ? | 5 


Ext and cold are the cauſe of both; for the Stag Is cold of nature, but the Bore exceeding hot 

I andficry : whereupon it is, that the one flecth away, the 'other maketh head, and flands to i; 

wh.n he is aflanltcd, and then is it moſt of all that he ſh:dderh tears, upon a fell heare : for when 
plenty of heat (as I faid before) mounteth up unto his eyes, 


His briſtles tare and ſtand upright, 
Hts ardent eyes likefire are bright. 


and fo thc humor that diftilleth from his cycs, is ſweet. Others (ay, that theſe tears are preſſed and 
wrung out from the blood being troublcd, like as whey, from milk : andof this opinion was Empedo- 
cls. And foraſmuch as the blood of the wilde Bore is black and thick in regard of heat, bur that of 
Stags and Hindes, thin and watcriſh, great reaſon there is that the tears which paſs from the one in 
anger, andthe otherin fear, ſhould be ſuch as is aforcſaid. 


21. 

What is the reaſon, that tame Swine ds farrow often in one year, ſome at one time, aud ſome at another z 
whereas the wilds of that kinde, bring forth Pigs but once in the year, and all of them in a manner vp= 
0n the ſame days, and thoſe are in the beginuaing of Summer : whereupon we ſay in our vulgar Pro- 
verb : 

The night ence paſt, of wilde Sows farrowing : 
*Twill rain n0 more be ſure, for any thing, 


Ty (think you) for the plenty they have of meat; as intruth, fulncſs brings wantonneſs, and of 
| full feeding com:s luſt of breeding : for abundance of food cauſeth ſaperfluity of ſecd, as well in 
living creatures as in plants. As for the wilde Swine, they ſeek their viftuals themſclves, and that 
with trav:l and fear : whereas the tame have always ſtore thereof, cither naturally growing for them, 
orelſc provided by mans induftry. 

Oris the cauſe of this difference to be attributed umo the idle life of the or e, and thepainful I:- 
bor of the other: for the domeſtical and tame are ſluggiſh, and never wander far from their Swincherds : 
bur the other range and rove abroad among the forrcefts and mountains, running to and fro, difpatch- 
ing quickly all the food they can get, and (| pending it every whit upon the ſubſtance of their bodics, 
leaving no ſuperfluicics, expedient for geniture or tecd. 

may it not be, thax tame Sows do keep company, fecd and g0 in heards together with their Borce, 


ich provoketh their luſt, and kindlcth the defire x0 engender : according as Empedocles hath written 
of men in theſe verſes ; 
= wo The 


$28 | N atural Queſtions. 
| _ —__ | The ſight of eye, doth kindle but int bre] , wh hy | 
S: Of looking, liking, then loving and. the reſt. _ 
| Whereas the wilde, becauſe they live apart, and paſture not together, have no ſich deſire and laſt one 
| to another; for their natural appetite that way is dulled and quenched,” ' + & » IR 
*  Ocrather, that is truce which Ariſtotle faith,' namely, that Homer calleth a wildc Bore a5, as 
having but one Genetory, for that the moſt part of them, in rubbing themſelves againſt the trunks 


. . 


andjftocks of treer, docruſh and break their ftoncs, | 


—_ 


What is the reaſon of this uſual ſpeech, : that Bears have a moſt ſweet hand, and that their fleſh inf 
Pleaſant to be eaten f _ OO 9 Ne gy 
Ecauſc thoſe parts of the body which do beft concoQt and digeſt nouriſk nent, yield their ficſh molt 

Baitticae: now that concoftcth and digeſtcth be}, which ftirreth moft, and doth greateſt exerciſe; 
like as the Bear moveth moſt this part, for his forc-payys he uſcth as fect to go and run withal, he maketh, 
uſc alſo of them as of hands to apprehendand catch any thing» FD 


| 23, IO | Deb 
IV hat is the cauſe that in the ſpring-time wilde beaſts are hardly bunted by the ſent, and followed by the 
trace £ : | | : 


S it for that Hounds, as Empedocles faith, . 
I By ſent of noſtrils, when they trace 
_- Wilde beaſt, tofindetheir reſting place. 

do take hold of thoſe vapors and defluxions which the faid beaſts leave behinde them in the wood ag 
thcy paſs ; but inthe ſpring time theſe arc confounded, or utterly,cxtint by many other (mells of 
plants and ſhrubs, which as then be in their flower, and coming upon the ayr that the beafts made,and 
interminglcd therewith, do trouble and deccive theſent of the hounds, whereby they areput out and 
at default, chat they cannot truly hupt after them by their trace 3 which is the reaſon (men (ay) that 
upon the Mountain tra in Sicily, there isnever any hunting with hounds, for that alll the year long 
there is ſuch abundance of flowers, both in hills and dalcs, growing, as it were, in a meadow orgar- 
den, whercot the place (mcllcth all over ſa ſweet, that it will not ſuffcr the hounds to catch the ſent of 
the beafts, And verily, there gocth a tale, that Pluto raviſhed Proſperpina as ſhe was gathering flowers 
there : in which regard the inhabicants honoring the place with great reverence and devotion, never 
put up or hunt the beaſts that paſture about that Mountain. | 


BQa+” © 
Il hat is the reaſon, that when the Moonis at thafull, - it is.very hard for hounds to meet with wilde beafts 
by the trace or ſent of the footing ? R 


| þ itnot for the ſame cauſe before alledged, -for that about the Full-Moon there is engendred ftore of 
dew : whereupon it is thatthe Poet Alcman calleth dew the daughter of Jupiter, and the Moonin 
thelc verſes: | 
Dame Dew is Nourſe, whom of god Jupiter 
And lady Moon, men call the daughter. 

Forthe dew is nothing cif: but a weak and feeble rain : And why? becauſe the heat of the. Moon is 
bur infirm : whereof it cometh to paſs, that ſhe draweth up vapors indecd from the earth, as doth the 
Su:1, but nor able to fetch chem upaloft;nor there to comprehend them, letteth them fall again. 


| 25. | 
What is the cauſe that in a white or hoary froſt, wilde beaſts are hardly traced ? 


WW Hether is it for that they being loth for very cold to range far from their dens, Icave not many 
marks of their footings upon the ground : which is the reaſon that at other times they make 
ſpare of that prey which is neer unto them, for fear of danger if they ſhould be forced to range far 
Fa in Winter, and becauſe they would have ready at hand about them at ſuch an hard ſcaſon to 
cd upon* 

Oc elle is it requilite that the place where men do hunt, have not onely the trafts of the beaſt to be 
ſcen, but alſo of forc: to affet the ſent of the hounds, and to ſet their noftrils awork 3 but then do 
they move this ſenſe of theirs, when as they are gently diffolved and dilatcd as it were by heat: where» 
as the ayr if it be extream cold, congealing as it were the ſmells, will not ſuffer them to ſpread and 
be diffuſed abroad,thereby to move the ſenſe: and hereupon it ir( as folk ſay that perfumer, oynements, 
and wine, be leſs fragrant and odoriferous in winter, or in cold weather, then at other times, for the 
ayr bing ir (elf bound and ſhut cloſe, doth likewiſe ſtay within it all ſents, and will not ſuffer them 
to paſs forth. _ 

| at 
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26, 

iVhat is the cauſe that brute beaſts, ſo often as they areſick, or feet themſelves amiſs, ſeek after divers 
 medicinable means for remedy, and uſing the fame, finde mary times help.? as for example: Dogs when 
they be ſtomach ſick, fall to eat a kinde of quitchy graſs, becauſe they wou!d caſt and vomit choler ; Hogs 
ſearch for Sray-fijhes of the river, for by feeding upau them they cure their headacb the Tortois lthe- 
wiſe having eaten the fleſh of a Viper, eateth upou it the herb Origan; and the Bear when ſhe is full 
in the ftemach, and doth loath all victuals, licketh up Piſmires with her tongue, which ſhe ns ſooner hath 
ſwallowed down, but ſhe is wariſhed, and yet none of all this were thiy taught, either ty experiences 

or ſome caſual occaſion £ 


Sit then the ſincll that moveth them to ſeck theſe remedies, and like as the honey-combs by the odor 
fir up the Bze : and the fleſh of dead Carions the Vultures, drawing and alluring them atar off: ſo ; 
the Cray- fiſhes invite unto them Swine, Origan the Tcrtoife, and Piſmires the Bear, by certain ſents 
and fluxions which arc accommodate and familiar unto thery, wichour any fenſe leading them thereto 
diſcourſe of reaſon, and teaching them whar is good and profitable ? 
Oc rather be they the temperatures of the bodics diſpoſed unto ſickneſs, that bring unto theſe crea- 
tures ſuch appetiter, engendring divers acrimonics, ſweetnefics, or other ftrange and unuſaal quali- 
tics; as we ſee it ordinary in gr:at-bellied women, who during the time that they go with childe fall 
eoeat grit and carth with greedinefſs ? inſomuch, as expert Phylicians fore-know by the ſundry appe= 
rites of their Patients, whether they ſhall live or dyc, for ſo Mneſitheus the Phylician doth report, 
that in the beginning of the Pxeumery or inflamation of the lungs, one patienc of his, longing for 
toeat Onions, eſcaped that malady z and another, whoſe appetite ftoed for Figs j dycd tor it, of the 
ſame difcaſc : tor that the appetites follow the temperatures, and the temperatures arc proporticnate 
to the diſcaſes. _ 
It ſtandcth therefore to great reaſon that beaſts likewiſe, ſuch as arc not ſurpriz:d with mortal ma» 
ladies, nor ſick todeath, have that diſpoſition and temperature, whereby their appetites do move and 
provoke each one to thay which is good and wholeſome, yea aad expedient to the cure of th:ic ſickneſs, 


27. 
What is the cauſe that Muſt or new Wine, continueth ſweet a long time, in caſe the veſicl wherein it 25 
kept be cold round about it ? 


þ it decauſe the alteration of this ſweet ſavor into the natural taſte of wine, is the very concoftion 
of the winez and cold hindereth the ſaid concoQion, which proceedeth from heats 

Oc contrariwiſe, becauſe the proper juice and natural favour of the Grape js ſweet, for we ſay, that 
then the grape beginneth to ripen, when it waxcrh ſweer, Now cold nor ſuff-ring new wine to cx- 
hale, bur keeping the kinde heat thereof within, preſervcrh the ſaid ſweerneſs ſtill, And this is the 
very cauſe that thoſe who make their vintage in a rainy conſtitution of the weather, do finde that their 
nw wine will not work fo wel in the vatte,becauſe that ſuch ebullition proceedeth of the heargand cold 
doth reftein and refreſh the ſaid hear. 


28, 
What is the cauſe that of all ſavage beaſts, the Bear doth never lightly gnaw the net, and toil with het 
teeth, whereas Wolves and Foxes uſe ordinarily to eat the ſame £ 


F itfor that her teeth grow far within ker{mouth, in ſuch ſort that ſhe cannot get within the cords 
of the nets, having{beſides ſo great and thick lips between, that they hinder her for catching hold | 
with her ſaid fangs. 

Oc rather becauſe ſhe having more force in her fore-fcct, which ſhe ufeth inſtead of hands, therewith 
ſhe doth tear and break the cords z or clſc having uſe both of her paws and alſo of her mouth : ſhe 
imployeth thoſe to the burſting of the nets, and with her tecth fighteth, and maketh her part good a» 
gainft the hunters. Beſides the tumbling aud rolling of her body that ſhe doth pradtife, ſerveth her 
in azgood ftcad as any thing clſc, And therefore ſeeing herſelf in danger to be taken within the coil 
many times, caſtcth herſelf round upon her head, and endeavorcth that way to cſcap:, rather then 
either by paws or fangs to burſt the toil. 


29, | 
What is the reaſon that we wonder not to ſee any ſources or ſprings of cold water, like as we do of hot ? 
notwithſtanding it is evident that as beat is the cauſe of theje, ſo zs cold of the other. 


Þ®: we muſt not ſay as ſome hold opinion, that heat indeed is an habitude of it felfy but cold no» 

thing clſc but the privation of heat : for it were in truth more wonderful how that which hath no 

lubliftance, ſhould be the cauſe of that which hath a being. Bur it ſeemeth that nature would have 

us to wonder hereat, onely for the rare ſight hereof; and becauſe it is not often ſeen, therefore we 

ſhould enquire for ſome {ccrer cauſe; and demand how that may be, whioh is but ſeldom _— 
s ut 
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Bnt ſeeft thou this ſtarry firmament, 

So high ahove and infinnely vaſt, 

In boſom moiſt of water element, 

The earth beneath bow it-encloſeth faſt. 
How many ſtrange and wonderful fights doth it repreſent unto usin the night ſeaſon, and what beay 
ſheweth it unto us in the day time? and the common people wonder at the nature of theſe thingy * * 
As alſo at the Rain bows, and the divers tin&ures, forms and piQtures of the clouds appearing by 
day : andhow they be adorned with ſundry ſhapes, breaking out of them in manner of bubbles, 


| 30, 
I hat is the canſe that when vines or other yong plants, whichbe rank of leaves, and otherwiſe fruitleſ, 
are ſaid Tex yay ? 


S it becauſe that Goats in Greek{rez”), which are exceeding fat, be leſs apt to gender, and hardly for 

their fatncſs can leap the females. For generative feed is the ſuperfluous excrement of thatnouriſh. 
ment which is conglutinate to the ſubſtantial parts of the body. Now when as any living creature 
or plant is in very good plight and grown groſs, it is ancvident ſign, thatthe nouriture is employed 
and ſpent altogether in the maintenance of it ſelf, leaving no execrement at all, or the ſame very ſmall, 
and not good for g:ncration. | 


3l- 
' What is the reaſon, that if @ vine be ſprinkled and drenched with wine, eſpecially that which came of the 
þ the own grape, it dryeth and withereth away ? 


| FS there not the ſame reaſon hereof as of the baldnefs ingreat drinkere, when as the wine by meany 
: Lof heat, cauſcth the moiſture ro evaporate which ſhould feed the hair of their head ? 
|  Orisitnot rather, becauſe the very Tiquor of winc cometh in ſome ſort of putrefaCtion, according 
to the verſes of Empedocles : 
When in vine-woed the water putrifies, 
It turns to wine, whiles under bark, it lies. 

When as thena vine cometh to be. wet with wine outwardly, it is as much &s if fire were put intoit, 
which doth corrupt the natural temperature of that humor which ſhould nouriſh it ? 

Oc rather, pure wine, being of an aſtringent nature, ſoaketh and pierceth to the very root, where 
ſhutcing up and enclofing the pores, it empeacheth the entrance of that ſap(by vertue whercof, the vine 
is wont to bud, burgen, and flouriſh) thar ic cannot run to the ſtock ? 

Or may itnot be, it is clcan contrary to ti nature of a vine, that the liquor which once went out 
of it, ſheuld return again into it? fora liquor or humor whilcs ic is within the plant in che nature 
of aſap, may well have power to feed the ſame but that being departed once from thence, it ſhould 
Joyn thereto again, or become a part thereof, I cannot ſee how it is poſſible, 

* ' RE) * » . * * + " * 
*! fiade n9 o 8 th 
more of 
theſe qne- 32s 
fiions m I Vhy doth the Date tree onely of all others ariſe arch-wiſe, and bend upward, when a weight is laid 


the Greck thereupon ? 

W_— | 

the F:ench , = * þ. - . . "I 
NG Hether may it not be that thefice and ſpiritual power which it hath and is predominant in it, 
on, bur in being once provoked, and as ic were angred, putteth forth it ſelf ſo much the more, gnd 
one Latine mounteth upward ? Fi 
tn "® Or becauſe the poiſe or weight aforeſaid forcing the boughs ſuddenly, opprefſeth and keepeth down 


«&þ on r2js © Airy ſabſtance which they have, and driveth all of it inward : but the ſame aſterwards baving re- 
wiſt;, Þumed firength again, makerth head afreſh, and more cagerly withſtandeth the weight ? 
F! Or laſtly, the ſofter and more tender branches not able to ſuftain the violence at firſt, ſo ſoon ag 


FRE OLIN reltech guiery by little ang liccle life up themſelves, and make a ſhew as if they roſe up 
agililt it, | 


; 33- x 
VV hat is the reaſon that pit water is leſs nutritive then either that which ariſeth out of ſprings, 0r falleth 
dogn from heaven ? 


Sit becauſe it is more cold, and withal hathlefs ayr in it? 

Or, for that it containeth much alc thercin, by reaſon of ſuck ftore of carth mingled therewith : 
now it 18 well known, that faltabove all other things cauſcth Icanneſs. 

Oc becauſe ſtanding as it doth ſtill, and not exerciſed with running and ftirring, it gettcth a cer- 
tain malignant quality, which is hurtful and off:nſive to all living creatures drinking thereof; for 
by occaſton of that burtful quality , neither is it well concafted, nor yet can it feed or nouriſh any 
thing.And verily the fame is the very cauſe that alldead watcrs of Pools and Mears be unwholeſome,for 


that they cannor digeſt and diſpatch thoſe harmful qualitics which they borrow of the evil property, 
cither of ayr or of carth. Viby 
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34 | 
hy is the Weſt wind beld commonly to be of all other the ſwifteſt, according to this vere of Homer; 
Let us likewiſe beſtir our feer, 
As faſt as weſtern winds do fleet. 


T Sit not think you, becauſe this wind is wont to blow when the 8ky 18 very well cleanſed, and the 
ayr exceeding clear and without all clouds ; for the thickneſs and impurity ofthe air, doth nor ( 
may ſay to you) a little impeach and interrupt the courlc of the winds. 
or rather, becauſe the Sun with his beams ftriking through a cald wind, is the cauſe that itpaſſeth 
the faſter _-_ 3 for whatſoever is drawn inby the refrigerative force of the winds, the ſaine if it be 
qvercome by heat as his enemy, we muſt chink is driven and fer forward both tarther, and alſo with 
greater celcrity. 


35 
What ſvould be the cauſe that Bees cannot abide ſmoak ? 


Hether is it becauſe the pores and paſſages of their vital fpirics be excecding fireight, and if it 
| chance that ſmoak be gotten into them and there kept in and intercepred, ic is cnough to ſtop 
the poor Bees breath, ycaand to ſtrangle them quite ? 

Or is not the acrimony and bitterneſs (think you) of. the ſmoak in cauſe ? for Bees are delighted 
with ſweet things, and in very truththey haveno other nouriſhmene 3 and therefore no marvel if they 
dcteſt and abhor ſmoak, as a thing for the bitterneſs moſt adverſe and contrary unto them 2 and there- 
fore honey-Mafters, when they make a ſmoak for to drive away Bzes, are wont to burn bitter herbs, as 
Hemlock, Centaury,$8c, 


36. 
VVhat might be the reaſon that Bees will ſooner fling thoſe who newly before have committed 
. whoredom ? —_ 

Sienot becauſe i is a creature that wonderfully delightcth in purity, cleanlinefs'and clegancy ? and 
[rent Gebath a marvellous quick ſenſe of ſmclling : becauſe therefore ſuch unclean Lcd 2vs bes 
tween manand woman in regard of fleſhly and beaftly Iuft, immoderately performed, are wont to 
leave behinde in the partics much filthineſs and impurity ; the Bees both ſooner finde them out, and 
alfo conceive the greater hatred againſt them: hercupon it is that in Theocritus the Shepherd after a 
merry and pleaſant manner, ſendeth Venus away into Axchiſes to be well ftung with Bees, for her A» 
dulzery 3 as appearcth by theſe verſes : | 

Now go thy way to Ida mount, 
go to Anchiſes now, 
Where mighty Oaks, where banks along 
of ſquare Cypirus grow, 
VVhere Hives aud bollow trunks of trees, 
with honey ſweet abound, 
Where all the place with bumming noiſe 
of buſie Bees reſoxnd, 
And Pindarss: 
Thou painfull Bee, thou pretty Creature, 
WW ho Honey- combs fix- engled, as they be, 
With feet doeſt frame, falſe Rhoxcus axd impure, 
With ſting haſt prickt for bis lewd villany. 


37- 
What is the cauſe that Dogs follow after @ ſtone that is thrown at them, and biteth it, letting the man 
alone who flang it? 


|þ it becauſe he can apprehend nothing by imagination, nor call a thing te minde : which are gifts 
and vertues proper to man alone ? and therefore, ſceing he cannct diſcern nor conceive the party 
indeed that offered him injury, he ſuppoſcth that to be his encmy which ſcemcth in his eye to threaten 
him, and of it he gocs about to be revenged ? 

Oc thinking the ſtone whilles it runs along the ground, to be ſome wilde beaſt, according to his na- 
lure he intendeth to catch it firſt: butafterwards, when he ſeeth himſelf deceived and pur beſides his 
reckoning, he ſettethupon the man ? | 
ſm. . cry doth he not hate the ftone and man both alike 3 but purſueth that only which is nem 
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IV hat is the reaſon that at a certain time of the year, - Shee Wolves do all whelp within the compaſ; of 
twelve days ? POINTS | 


Ntipater in kis Book containing the Hiſtory of living creatures, athemeth, that She Wolyescy. 
A clude forth their young ones about the rime that Maſt-crees do ſhed their blofſoms ; fox Upoh 
the taſte thereof their wombs open 2 but if there be none ot ſuch blooms to b: had,then their young 
dic within the body, andnever come to light. He faith moreover, that thoſe Countries whichbring: 
not forth Oaks and Maſt, are never troubled nor ſpoiled with Wolves. Some there be who attributzh] 
this to a talc that goes of Latona 3 whobeing with childe, ahd finding no abiding place of reſt:ang; 
ſafery by reaſon of Fun, for the ſpace of twelve days; during which time,: the went to Delos, being 
tranſmuted by Fupiter into a Wolf, obtained at his hands, that all Wolves for ever after. might within: 


that time be delivered of their young. 


39- 
How cometh it, that water ſeeming white aloft, ſheweth to be black in the bottom ? 


1.97 x 
Sit, for that depth is the mother of darkneſs, as being that which doth dim and mar WAY 
beams before they can deſcend ſo low as it : as for the uppermoſt ſuperficies of the water, ;þv; 
cauſe it is immediately affe&tcd by the Sun, it muſt needs receive the white brightneſs of the -light; 
the which Empedocles verily approveth in theſe verſes : | DF 
A River in the bottom ſeems, 
by ſhade of colgur black ; | 
The like is ſeen in Caves and Holes, 
by depth, where light they lack. OS 
Or many times the bottom of the Sca and great Rivers being full of mud, doth by the refle&ion of 
the San-beams repreſent the like colour that the ſaid mud hath? {© - * TILE 
. Oc is notmore probable, that the water toward the bottom is not pure and fincere, but corrupted 
with an earthly quality, as continually carrying with it ſomewhat of that, by which it runnech and 
wherewith it is fticrcd; and the ſame ſetling once tothe bottom, cauſeth it to be more-troubledand 


lels tranſparent ? 


Platonique Queſtions. 


The Summary. 


N theſe gatherings, Plntarch expoundeth the ſenſe of divers hard places, which are found in the Diſpu- 

tations of Socratcs, contained in the Dialogues of Plato his Diſciple, but eſpecially in Timzus ; which 
may ſerve to allure young Students to the reading of that great Philoſopher, who under the bark, of words, 
bath delivered grave and pleaſant matters. 


Platonique Queſtions. 


I. 

I hat is the reaſon, that God other-whiles commanded Socrates to do the part of a Midwife, in helping others 

to be deliver ed of Child- birth, but for bade bimſelf in any W1 fe to procreate children ? according as it it 

written in a Treatiſe, intituled, Theztetus. For we ought not to think, that if he bad been diſpoſed to 

Cavil, to Jeſt or to ſpeak ironically in this place, he would have abuſed the name of God. Beſides, in this 

| ſelf ſame Treatiſe he attributeth many other high and magnifical ſpeeches unto Socrates, and names 

this among many others ; Certes (quoth he) there be many men (right good fir) who carry this ntinideto 

me-ward, that they are diſpoſed plainly to carp and bite me, in caſe at any time I ſeem torid them of 

| any fooliſh opinion that they have, neither think they that I do it of good will and meaning well unto thens 

ſhewing themſelves herein far ſhort of this doGrine, That no God beareth evil will to meu: 1d. more ve- 

rily do Tthis unto them upon any malice : but ſurely T cannot otherwiſe chooſe, neither do I think it lay- 
full for me either to ſmother up and pardey a lye, or to diſſemble and ſuppreſs a truth. 


God ? like as Menander doth, ſaying : 
| This minde, this eur intelligence, 
Iatruth is of Diving eſſence. | And 


| it for that he termeth his own nature, as being more judicious and inventive, by the name of 


Platonique Queſtions. 
And Heraclitys : | = 

Mans nature we muſt needs confeſſe, 

Is heavenly and @ god doubtleſs. | 

Oc rather in very ttath there was ſome Divine and Celeſtial cauſe, which ſuggeſted and inf, pired in- 

to Socrates this manner of Philoſophy 3 whereby fifcing as he did continually, and « « mining other . 
hecurcd them of all ſwelling pride, of vain error, of preſumpruous arrogancy ; likewiſe of being odi 
\ cus, firſtto themſelves, and afterwards tothoſe abour them of their company :-for i fortuned about 
his time» thata number of theſe Sophiſters ſwarmed over all Greece, unto whom young Gentlemen re- 
ſorcing, and paying good ſums of money for their ſalary, were filled with a great weening and opis= 
nion of themſclvce, witha vain perſwaſton of their own learning and zealous love to good Letters, 
ſpending their time.in idle Diſpatations, and frivolous contentions, without doing any thing in the 
world; that wascither good, honeſt, or profitable. Socrates therefore, who had a ſpecial gift by 
his manner of ſpeech and diſcourſe, as it were by ſome purgative Medicine, to argue and convince, 
was of greater authority and credit when he confared others, in that he never affirmed not pro= 
nounced reſolutely any thing of his own 3 yea, and he pierced deeper into the ſouls and' hea: ts 
of his hearers, by how much he ſcemed to ſeek out the truth in common, and never to favorizz and 
maintain any opinion of his own : for this begetting of a mans own fancics, mightily impeacheth 
the faculty and power to judge another, for evermore the Lover is blinded in the bchalt of that 
which he loveth : and verily, there is nothing in the world chat loveth ſo mich the own, as a man 
doth the opinions and reaſon whereof himſclf was the father for ſurely that diſtribution and par- 
tition among children which is commonly ſaid to be moſt juſt and «qual, -is in this caſe of opinions 
and rcaſons moſt unjuſt ; for in the former every one mult take his own, but in this he ought to 
chooſe the better, yea, though it were another mans : and therefore once again , he that tather-= 
«th ſomewhat of his own, becometh the worſe judge of other mens: And like ag there was ſome- 
time aS.phiſter or great Icarned man, who ſaid : That the Elians would be the berter Umpires and 
Judges of the Sacred O!ympick Games, in caſe there were never any Elian came in place to perform 
his prizzs3 even ſo, he that would be a good Preſident to fit and determine of divers Sentences and 
Opinions 3 no reaſon there is in the world that he ſhould d:fire to have his own S:ntence crowned, 
no nor to be one of the Parti:s contending , and who in truth are to be judged by him. The Gre- 
cian Captains after they had defeated the Barbarians, being aflcmbled in Council to give their voices 
unto thoſe whom they deemed worthy of reward and honour, for- their Proweſsz juiged themſclves 
all to have done the beſt ſervice, and to be the moſt yalorous Warriours, And of Philoſophers 1 
aſſure you there is not one but he would do as mach, unleſs it were Socrates, and ſuch as he, who 
confeſs that they neither have, nor know ought of their own : for theſe in truth be they who only 
ſhww themſelves to be uncorrupt, and competent Judges of the truth , and ſuch as cannot be chal- 
lenged : for like as the ayr within our cars if it be not. firm and ſtcady , nor clear without 
any voice of the own , but full of ſinging ſounds, and ringing noiſes, cannot cx:&)y compre- 
hend that which is ſaid unto us; evenſo, that which is to judge of reaſons in Philoſophy , if 
it meet with any thing thatrcſoundeth and keepeth an hammering within , hardly wiil ic b: able 
to underftand that which ſhall be delivered without forth : for the own particular opinion which 
is domeſtical and dwelleth at home, of what matter ſoever it be thar is created of, will al- 
ways be the Philoſopher that hitteth the Mark , and toucheth the truth beſt; whereas all the 
reft ſhall be thought but to opine probably the trath. Morcover, if ic be true that a nan is not able 
p:rſc&ly to compriſe or know any thing, by good righe and reaſon then did God forbid him to caft 
torch theſe falſe Conceptions, as it were, of untruc and unco iſtant opinions, and forced him to re- 
proove and deteQ thoſe whoever had ſuch : for no ſmall profit, but right greac commodity comes by 
ſuch a ſpeech as is able to deliver men from the greateſt evil that is, even the ſpirit of error, of illuſion 
and yanity in opinion. 


So great 4 gift as God of ſpecial grace, 

Gave never io Aſclepius h1s race, 

For the Phyſick of Socrates was not to heal the body, but to cleanſe and purifie the ſou), feftered in- 
wardly and corrupt. Contrariwiſc, if it beſo, that the truth may be known, and that there be bu 
one truth, hewho learned it of him that fonnd icnot out, hath no Icfs than the inventer himſelf ; 
yea, andb:tter receiveh it he, who is not per(waded that he hath it : nay, he receiverh chat which is 
ſimply beſt of all: much like as he who having no narural children of his own body begorten, taketh 
theb:| that he can chooſc, for to make his adopted childe. But conſider here with mic, whether other 
kinds of Learning deſerve not haply to have much ftudy imploycd in them, as namcly, Poetry, Mathe- 
maticks, the art of Elcquence, and the opinions of Sophiſters and great Clerks : Theretors God of 
that D.vinc power whatſoever, forbad Socrates tocngender them 3 but as touching that which Socr a» 
tes eſteemed to be the only wiſdom, to wit, the knowledge of God and fpiritual things, which he him 
felf calleth the amorous Science; there be no.men that brget. oc invent it , but call the ſme 
only to remembrance : whereupon Socrates himlelf. never taught any thing, but propoſing only un- 
to young men certain beginning of difficulties and doubts, as it were the fore-throws of Child-birth, 
ſtirred up, awakened, and drew forth their own natural wits, and inbred intelligences : and this 
Was itthat he called the Midwives Art, which brought nothing into them from without, as others 
would make them believe, who conferred with them, that they infuſed reaſon and underftand- 
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ding, but ſhewed only and taught them, that they had already within themſelves a minde and utiders 
ſanding of their own,and the ſame ſufficient to nouriſh, though it were confuſed aud unperfeRt, 


2. 
IWhat is the reaſon that in ſome places he called the Soveraign God, father and maker of all things ? 


Ly, 7 As it for thathe is in truth the father of gods, ſuchas were ingendred, and alſo of men, ax 

Homer calleth him, like as the maker of thoſe Creatures which have neither reaſon nor' ſoul? 
for according as Chryſippus faith, we uſe not to call him the ſather of the ſecondine wherein the infant 
is inwrappcd within the womb, who conferred general ſecd, although the ſaid ſecondine be made of 
the ſeed, | 

Or uſcth he not a Metaphorgas his manner is, when figuratively he termeth him Father of the world, 
who is the cflicient cauſe, according to his uſual manner of ſpeaking 3 as namely, in the Dialogue y- 
tituled Sympoſinnr, where he maketh Phedras the father of amatorius diſcourſes , for that he itwa, 
who propotcd acd {ct abrozd th: ſame : like as he named Callipedas in a Dialogue bearing his name, 
The tather of Philoſphicai Diſcourſer, for that there paſſed many beautifull ſpeeches in Philoſophy, 
whereof he miniſtrcd the oc cation and beginning ? ; 

Orrather was it not, becauſe there is a difference between father and maker, as alſo between gene- 
ration and creation ? for whatſoever is ingendred, is made, but not e convers0z whatſoever is made, is 
likewiſe ingendred : ſemblably, who hath begotten, hath alſo made ; for generation is the making of 
a living creature ; bur if we conſider a workman, to wit, cither a Maſon or Carpenter, a Weaver, a 
Lute Maker, or Imager; certes , the work isdifſtin& and ſeparate frum the Maker : whereas the mo- 
ving principle , and the puifſance of him who begetteth, is infuſed into that which 1s begorten; it 
containcth his naturc, being as it were a parcel diftraQed from the very tubſtance of him who ingen« 
dred it. Foraſmach then, as the world doth not reſcmble a_conjunGtion of many pieces, ſet, Joyned, 
faſtened andglucd together; but hath in ita great portion of the animal life, yea, and of divinity, 
which God hath infuſed and mingled inthe matter, as derived from his own nature and ſubftance; 
good reaſon ir is therefore, that he ſhould be firnamed both the father and maker of the world, being 
a living creature as it is. Thefe points being very conformable and - proportionate to the opinion of 
Plato, conſider withall a lictlc, if this z1fo which hall dcliver, be not likewiſe accordant thereunto 
namely, that the world being compoſed of two parts, to wit, of body and of foul : the one, which 
is the body, God hath not ingendred ; but having the matter thereof exhibited unto him, he hath 
formed, ſhaped and fitted it, binding and limiting it according to the infinity thereof, with terms, 
bonnds and figures proper thereto : bur the ſoul having a proporiton of underftanding diſcourſe of 
reaſon, order and harmony, is not only the work, but alſo a up of God, not by him, bnt even of 
him, and ifſuing from his own proper ſubſtance. In his Book therefore of Politiques or Common» 
wealth, having divided the whole world, as it were a line into two ſegments or ſc&ions uncqual, he 
ſubdivid-th cither ſeFion into other twain, afterthe ſame proportion : for two gencral kinds he ma- 
keth of all things; the one ſenfible and viſible, the other intelligible : unto the intelligible kinde he 
attributeth in the firſt degree the Primitive forms and 1dee ; in the ſecond degree, the Mathematicks; 
and as for the ſcnſ1bie kind, heattriburerh thereto inthe firſt rank, all (ollid bodics and in the ſecond 
place, the images and figures of them. Alſo to cvery one of theſe four members of his ſaid diviſion, he 
giveth his own propcr judge : to the firft of 14ces, underftanding ; to the Mathematicks, ans. ore 
on 3 tothe ſollid bodier, fait' and belicf; to the Images and Figures, Conic&ure. To what cnd then, 
and upon what intenti:n hath he divided the whole world into Sefions, and the ſame uncqual? and of 


' thoſe twoScAions, wh:ther iscize greater, that of ſcn(tble objeRt, or that of intelligible ? As for him- 


ſelf, he hath not ſhewed and declared it : but prefently it will appear, that the portion of ſenſible things 
i2 the greatcr : for the indivifible ſubſtance is of thingy intelleQual,being evcrmore of one ſort,and reſt 
ing uponthke ſame ſubjeR in one ſtate, and reduced to very ſhort and narrow room, and the ſame pure 
and neat + whercas thc other being ſpred and wandering upon bodies, is that ſcion of ſenſible things. 
Moreover, the property of that which is incorpora], is to be definite and determinate. And a body as 
touching the watrey thercof, is indefinite and undeterminatez becoming ſenſible, when by participa- 
tionof the intelligible it is made finite and limitable.Over and beſides, like as every ſenfiblerhing hath 
many Images, many ſhadows, and many figures, and generally, out of one only pattern there may be 
drawn many Copies and examples, imitated aſwel by Art as by Nature 3 fo it cannot chooſe, but the 
things that here be ſenſible, ſhould be more in number than they above, which are intelligible,accord- 
ing to the opinion of Plato, ſuppoſing this, that things ſenſible be as it were the images and :xamples of 
the original paterns, to wit, the intelligible 1dee. Furthermore, the intelligence of theſe Idzcs and 
forms by fubflration, deduQtion and diviſion of bodies, is ranged anſwerable to the order of the Ma- 
themaricks, arifing from Arithmeeick which isthe Science of Numbers, into Gcometry,to wicthe «il 
of meaſurcs; then afterwards to Afrology, which is the knowledge of the ftars, and inthe higheſt 
place above all the reft, fetteth Hermonice, which is the xkill of ſounds and accords : for the ſubje& 
of Geometry is this, when as to quantily in general, there is adjoyned magyitude in length and breadth: 
of Stereometric, when tothe magnitude of length and breadth, there is added depth or profundity- 
Likewiſe, the proper ſabje& of Aftrology is this, when to the ſolid magnitude there cometh motion- 
The ſubjeR of Harmony or muſick, when toa body moving, there is adjoyned ſound or voice, TO 
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ChiraRtthen and take away, from moving bodice, yaice z from ſolid bodies, motion 3 trom ſup.cticies, 
Jepth and profundiry 3 and from quantities, magnitude 3 we ſhall come by this time to the intel iigible 
74. exhich have no difference among them, in regard of one and ſole thing : for unity maketh no num- 
her, unleſs it come once to touch Binary or two, which is infinite : but in this wiſe having produced a 
number, it proceedeth to points and pricks, from pricks to lines, and ſo forth from lines to ſuperficies, 
from ſuperficics to, profunditics 3 from thence to bodies, and fo forward to the qualities of bodies ſub- 
5eft co paſſions and altcrations- Morcover, of intclleRual things, there is no other judyze but the under. 
ſanding or the mind ; for.cogitation or, intelligence, is no other thing bur the underſtanding, fo long 

plicd unto Mathematicals,whercin things intelleQual appear as within mirrours; whereas, for 


it i8 a 
the knowledge of bodics, by reaſon of their great number, nature hath given unto us five powers and 
faculties of ſeveral and different ſenſes for ro judge withal : and yer ſufficient they are not to difcover 
all objc&s ; for many there be of them ſo * ſmall, that they cannot be perceived by the ſenſes-And like + ſ" 
as, although cvery one of us being compoſed of ſoul and body, yet that principal parr, which is our nJe, ſome 
ſpirit and underſtanding, is a very fmall thing, hidden and encloſed within a great maſs of fleſh; eycn read ea- | 
ſo, very like it is, that there is the ſame proportion within the univerſal world , between things pert) a, * 
(:nfible. and intelle&ual :/ for the, intelletaal are the beginning of corporal ; now that which on is to 

| Tens . . . . : ay, they 
proceedeth froma beginning, is alwaysin number more, andin magnitude greater, than the ſaid be- ,r« & far yy 

inning. TT : oft; 

' Bur on the contrary,a man may reaſon thus and fay : Firſt and formoſt , that in comparing ſenſible 
and corporal things with intell:&ual, we do in ſome ſort make mortal things equal with Divine, for 
Godis to be reckoned among intelleQuals. Now thisis to be granted, that the content is always leſs 
than the continent 3 but the nature of the univerſal world, within the intelleCaal,comprehendeth the 
ſenſible, For God, having ſet the ſoul in the midſt, hath ſpred and ſtrerched ir rhrough all within, and 
yet without forth harh covercd all bodies with ir. As for the ſoul it is inviſible, yea and inperceptible 
coall the natural ſenſes, according as he hath written in his Book of Laws ; and therefore every .one 
of us is corruptible 3 but the world ſhall never pzriſh; for that in each of us that which is mortal and 
ſubj:& to difſolucion, containeth within ic the power which is vital; bur in the world it is clean con- 
trary,for the principal puiſſance & nature,which is ever atcer one ſort immutable, doth always preſerve 
the corporal party which it containeth and cmbraceth witkinic ſelf, Betides, in a bodily nature and 
corporal,a thing is called individual and importable for the ſmalneſs thereof,ro wit, when it is ſolittle 
that it cannot be divided, but in the ſpiritual and incorporal, it is fo called for the fimplicity,fincerity 
and purity thereof, as being exempt from all multiplicity and diverlity : forotherwiſe folly ir were to 
cata gueſs at ſpiritual things by corporal. Furthermore the very preſent time which'we call Now , is 
aid to be inpartible and indivilible : howbeir, inftant together ir 18 every where, neither is there any 
partof this habitable world without it 3 bur all paſſions, all aCtions, all corruptions and generations 
throughout the world are compriſed in this very preſent Now. Now the only inſtrument to jadge of 
_ things intelleRual is the underſtanding, like as the eye, of light 3 which tor ſimplicity is uniform, and 
every way like unto ic ſe!f; but bodies having many diverficiesand differences, arc comprehended by 
divers inftrum=nts, and judged ſomeby this, and others by that. And yet ſome there be who unworthi= 
ly diſcfkeem and contemn the intellcQual puifſance and ſpiritual which is in us: for in truth, being 
goodly and great, it furmountcth every ſcnſible thing and reacheth up as far as tothe gods. Bur thag 
which of all others is moſt , himſelf in his book encituled Sympoſium , teaching how to uſe love and 
love-matters, in withdrawing the ſoul from the aff:&ion of beauties corporal, and applying the ſame 
. to thoſe which are intell:&ual, exhorteth us not to ſubjce& and inthral our ſelves into the 

lovely beauty of any body, nor of one ſtudy and ſcience, bur by ercQing and lifting up our minds 


- aloft from ſuch baſe objcRs, toturn unto that vaſt occan indeed of pulcritude and beauty, which is 
vertue. TN! DD 


- 


2 

How cometh it to paſs, that conſidering he affirmeth evermore the foul to be more ancient than the body, as 
tbe very cauſe of the generation of ity and the beginniug likewiſe thereof, yet contrariwiſe he ſaith, that 
the ſoul was never without the body, nor the underſtanding without the ſoul, and that of neceſſity the ſoul 
muſt be within the body, and the underſtanding in the ſoul? for it ſeemeth that heremn there is ſome con- 
tradition 3 namely,. that the body both is, and is not, in caſe it be truc, that it is together with the ſoul, 
aud yet nevertheleſs ingendred by the ſoul ? 


Sit becanſe that is eruc which we oftentimes do ſay ? namely, that the ſoul without underſtanding, 
and the body without form have always been together, and neither the one nor the other had cver 
commencement of being norbeginningof generation 3 but whenthe foul came to have participation 
of underſtanding and of harmony, and became to be wiſe by the means of conſonance and accord, 
then cauſed ſhe muratjon in matter, and being more powerful and ftrong in her own motione,drew apd : 
tarncd into her the motions of the other ? and even: ſo the bodies of the world had the firft pe- 
neration from the ſoul, whereby it. was ſhaped and made uniform. For the ſoul of her (elf, 
brought not forth the nature of a body, nor created it of nothing, but of a body without all order and | 
form whatſoever, he madeit orderly and very obciſant : asif one ſaid that the force of a ſced or 
ernel js always with the body,but yet nevertheleſs the _— of the fig-tree or, olive-tree is engendred 
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of the ſecd or kernel, he ſhould nor ſpeak contrarierics ;: for the very body ir ſelf being moved and al. 
cercd by the ſecd, ſpringeth and groweth to be ſuch : ſemblably the matter void of form and indeter- 
mivatc, having once becn ſhapen by the ſoul , which was within, received ſuch a form and Giſp- 
ſition. | 


4+ 45, ap 
IV hat is the reaſon, that whereas there be bodies and figures, ſome conſiſting of right lines, and other; of cir 
cular, be bath taken for the foundation and beginning of thoſe which ſtend of right les, the trianglt 
Iſoſccles, with two equal ſides, and Scalenum, with three fides all nnequal. Of which, the triengle 
with two even legs compoſed the cube or | 9-0 body, which is the element and o"_ of the earth: «yg 
the triangle with three unequal legs made the pyramidal body, as alſo Icaſaearon with eight face; and 
Coſaedron with twenty faces, whereof the firſt is the element and ſeed of fire, the ſceond of air, and tl 
third of water : and yet he hath overpaſſed quite all bodies and figures circular : notwithſtanding that 
he made mention of the ſpherical figure or round body when be ſaia, that every one of thoſe figures above 
namedis apt to divide a globe or ſpherical body into equal parts ? | 
S it as ſome do imagine and ſuppoſe, becauſe he attributed the Dodeceedron, that is to ſay,the body 
|| with twclve faces ungo the Globe or round Sphzre, in ſaying that God made uſe of this form ang 
figure, in the framing of the world? forin regard pf the multitude of elements, and bluntnefy of 
angles, it is fartheſt off from direQ and right lines, whercby ir is flexible, and by firetching forth 
round in manner of a Ball made of twelve picces of Leather, it approacheth neareit unto roundneſ, 
and in thatregard is of greatcRt capacity for it contained twenty angles ſolid, and every one of them 
is compriſed and environed within three fl:t obtuſe or blunt angles, conſidering that every of them js 
compoſed of one right and fift part : morcover compaRit is and compoſed of twclve Pentagones, that 
is to ſay, bodies with five angles, having their angles and ſides equal 3 of which every one of thirt 
principal triangles, with three unequal legs : by reaſon whereof, it ſeemeth that he followed the de- 
grces of the Zodiack, and the days of the year together, in that diviſion of their parts ſo equal and 
Juſt in number. | 
Or may not this be the reaſon, that by'nature the right goeth before the round ? or rather, to ſpeak 
raore eruly, that a circular line ſecmeth to be fome vicious paſſion or faulty qualiy of the right, for 
we uſe ordinarily to ſay, that the right line doth bow or bend; and a circle is drawn and defcribed by 
the center, and the diſtance from it to the circumference, which is: the very place of the right line, by 
which it is meaſured out; for the circumference is on every fide cqually diftant from the Center. More» 
over, the Conus, which is around Pyramisz and the Cylindre, which is asit were a round column or 
pillar of equal compaſs, are both made of figures with dircf lines, the one, to wit, the Conus, by a 
triangle, whereof one fide remaineth firm, andthe other with the baſe gocth round about it : the Cy- 
lindre, when the ſame befallerh toa parallel. Morcover, that which is leſs, cometh nearcſt untothe be- 
ginning, and reſembleth it moft : but the leaſt and fimpleſt of all lincs is the right; for of the round 
Jine that part which is within, doth crook and curb hollow, the other wichout doth buwp and bunch, 
Over and beſides, numbers arc before figures, for unity is before a prick z ſeeing that a prick isin poſi- 
tion and ficuation an unity, but an unity is eriangular, for that evcry number eriangular, cight timesre- 
p:atcd or multiplied, by addition of an unity becometh quadrangular, and the ſame alto befalleth to 
unity ; and therefore a triangle is before a circle, which being ſo, the righs line gocth before the cir- 
cular. Morcover, an element is never divided into that which is compoſed of is: but contrariwiſc, 
every thing elſe is divided and reſolved into the ownelements whereof ir doth confiſt. If chen the tri- 
anglc is not reſolved into any thing circular z but contrariwiſe , two diameters crofling one another, 
art a circle juft into four part ; then we muſt nceds infer the figure confiſting of right lines, went be-. 
ore thoſe which are circular : now that the right line goeth firſt, and the circular doth ſucceed and 
follow after, Platohimſelf hath ſh:wed by demonftration, namely when he ſaith,that the earth is com- 
ſed of many cubes or ſquare ſolid bodics, whereof every one isencloſed, and contained with right 
ined ſuperficice, in ſuck manner diſpoſed, as yet the whole body and mals of 'the carth feemeth round 
like a globe, ſo that we need not to make any proper element thereof round; if is be ſo thatbodics with 
right lines, conjoyned and fer in ſome ſort one to another, bringeth forth this form : Over and befides 
the dire line, be it little or be it great, keep=th always the ſame re&icude : whereas contrariwiſe we ſee 
th: circumferences of Circles if they be ſmall, are more coping, bending, and contratcd in their out- 
ward curvature : contrariwiſcs if they be great, they arc more extenty lax, and ſpred,inſomuch as they 
that ſtand by the outward circumference of Circles, lying upon a flat ſuperficies, touch the ſame under- 
neath, partly by a prick if they be (mall, and in part by a line if they be large ; fo as a man may very 
well conjecture, that many right lincs joyned one to another, tail to tail by piecc-meal, produce the 
circumfcrence of a circle. Bug confider, whether there be none of theſe our circular or ſpherical Fi- 
gar. 8, exquiſitely and cxaQtly perfe&z but in regard of the extenſions and circumtenſions of right 
lince, or by reaſon of the exility and ſmalnefs of the parts, there can be perceived no difference, and 
thereupon there ſheweth a circular and round figure : And therefore it is, that there is not a body here, 
that by na- ure doth move circularly, but all according to the right line 3 ſo that the round andſphzri- 
cal Figure isnot the clement of a ſenſible body, but of the ſoul and underftanding, unto which he at- 
tributeth likewiſe the circular motion as belonging unto them naturally * 
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In what ſenſe and meauing delivered he this fpeech in his Book entituled Pheedrus, that the nature of a wing, 
whereby that which 1s heavy and ponderons, is carried up aloft, of all other things that belong unto a body, 
bath a certain communiou and participation with God ? s 
Sit becauſe he diſcourſeth there of love ; and love is occupicd about the beauty of the body, and 

| this beauty for the reſemblance that it hath to divinity, doth move the mind, and cxcite the remi- 

' Ocrather are we totake it fimply without curious ſearching farther into any myfterie thereof? name- 
1s, that the ſoul being within the body, hath many faculcies and powers , whercof that which is the 
diſcourſe of reaſon and underftanding, doth participate with the Deity, which he not unproperly and 


impertinently termeth a wing, becauſe it lifceth ap the ſoul from things baſe and mortal,unto the con» 
{dcration of heavenly and celeftial matters. 


6.. | | 
How is it that Plato in ſome places ſaith, the Anteperiſtaſis of motion, that is to ſay, the circumſtant con- 
_ trariety debarring a body #0 move, in regard that there is no voidneſs or vacuity in nature, is the cau iſe of 
thoſe effes which we ſee in Phyſicians Ventoſes and Gupping: glaſſes 3 of ſwallowing down our Viands,of - 
' throwing of maſſy weights, of the courſe and conveyance of waters, of the fall of lightnings, of the ats= | 
tration that amber maketh, of the drawing of the loa1ſtone, and of the accord andconſonance of voices ? 
For it ſeemeth againſt allreaſon to yield one onlycamſe, for ſo many effe&s ſo divers gnd ſo different in 
kinde. Firſt, as touching tbe reſpiration in living creatures, by the Anteperiftaſis of the ayr, be hath elſe- 
where ſufficiently declared, but of the other effelis, which ſeem as be ſaith to be miracles, and wonders in 
nature, and are nothing,for that they be nought elſe but bodies reciprocally and by alternative courſe,drivin 


one another out of place round about, and mutually ſucceeding in their rooms, be hath leſt ſor to be diſcuſſed 
by us, how each of them particularly is done ? 


[rſt and formoſt for Ventoſes and Cupping-glaſſcs thus it is. The ayr that is contained within the 
F Ventoſc, ftriking as it doth into theflcſh, being inflamed with heat, and being now more finc and 
ſubtile}than the holes of the braſs (box or glaſs) whercof the Ventolſe is made, gerterh forth, not in- 
toa void place, for that is impoſſible, but into that other ayr which is round about the ſaid Ventoſe 
- without forth, and driveth che ſame fromit z and that forceth other before it,and thus as it were from 

hand to hand, whilcs the one on place, and the other driveth continually ,- and ſo cntrech into the 
vacant place which the firft Iefr, it cometh at Jengrh co fall upon the fleſh which the Ventoſe ſticketh faft 
unto, and by hcating and inchafing,ic exprefſeth the humor that is within,into the Ventoſe or Cuppings= 
Veſi:l. 

The ſwallowing of our ViRtuals is after the ſame manner, for the cavitics as well of the mouth as 
of the ftomack, be always full of ayr : when as then, the meat is driven within the paſſage or gullec 
of the throat, partly by the tongue and partly by the glandulous parcs or kerncls called tonlels, and the 
muſcles which now arc ftretched, the ayr being prefſ:d and firaincd by the ſaid meat, followcth ic hard 
a3 it giveth placc, and licking cloſe, It is a means to help for to drive it downward, 

Semblably the weighty things that be flung, as big ſtones and ſuch like, cut the ayrand divide it, by 
reaſon that they were ſent our and levelled with a violent force z then the ayr all about behind, accord- 
ing to the nature thereof , which is to follow where a place is left vacant and to fill it up, purſucth the 
maſs or weight aforcſaid chat is Ianced or diſcharged forcibly,and ſerteth forward the motion thereof. 

Thc ſhoeting and ejaculation of lightning is much what aftcr the manner of theſe weights thrown 
in manner aforeſaid, for being inflamed and et on a light fire, ir flaſhcth out of a cloud by the violence 
of a ſtroke, into the ayr, which being once open and brokey, giveth place unto it, aud then clofing up 
topether above it, driveth it down forcibly againſt the own nature. 

Asfor Ambcr, we muſt not think that it draweth any thing to ic of that which is preſented before it, 
no more than doth the load-ftone, ncither that any _ coming near to the one or the other, leapeth 
thereupon. Bur firſt, as touching the ſaid ſtone; it ſendeth from ic I wot not what ftrong and flatuous 
fuxions, by which the ayr next adjoyning giving back, driveth that which is before it 3 and the ſame 
turning round and re-entring again into the void place, doth thruft from ic and withal carry with it 
theiron to the ftone. And for Amber it hath likewiſe a certain flagrant and flatulent fpirit , which 
when the out-{ide thereof is rubbed, ic putteth forth by reaſon that the pores thereof are by that mcars 
opened, And verily that which ifſucth out of is, worketh in ſome meaſure the like cffc& that the 
Magnet or Load-ſtone did : and drawn there are unto ir ſuch matters neer at hand as be moſt light and 2 
dry, by reaſon that the ſubſtance coming thereof is but ſlender and weak : neitheris it fel-ftrong nor 
hath ſuſſicicnt weight and force, for to chaſe and drive before it a great deal of ayr, by means where- 
of it might overcome greater things, as the Load-ſtone doth. But how is it that this ayr driveth and 
ſendeth before ieneither wood nor fone, bug iron only, and ſo bringeth it to the Magnet? This is a 
doubt and difficulty that much troublcth all thoſe who ſuppoſe that this meeting and cleaving of two 
bodies together, is cicher by the attraQon of the one, or by the natural motion of the iron. Iron 
u ncither fo hollow and ſpungeous as is wood, nor ſo faft and cloſe,as is gold or tone,but it hath ſmall 
boles, paſſages and rough afpe&s, which in regard of the uncquality are well et and 
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ſoxtablc ro the ayr, in ſuch wiſe, as it runneth not eaſily through, bur hath certain ftays by the wa 
to catch hold of, fo as it may ſtand ſteady and takeſuch ſure footing, as to be able to force anddrize 
before ic the iron untill it have brought it to kiſs the load-ſtone, And thus much for the cauſes and 
reaſons that may be rendred of theſceffct. %. 4 io 

As conſidering the running of water above ground, by what manner of compreſſion and coarftation 
round about, ir ſhould be performed it is not ſo calic ci;her to be perccived or eclared. But thus much 
weare to learn, that for waters of Lakes, which tir not but continue always in one place, it js becanſe 
the air, ſpred all abour, and keeping them in on every fide, moveth not nor Ieaveth unto them any y4. 
cant place. Foreven ſo the upper face of the water, as well in Lakes as in the Sea, riſeth p into 
waves and billows, according to the agitation of the ayr ; for the water ſtil] followeth the motion of 
the ayr, and floweth or is troubled with it, by reafon of the incqualitier. For the ſtroke of the ayr 
downward maketh the hollow dent of the wave : but as the ſame is driven upward it cauſcth the ſyet.. 
Jing ad ſurging tumor of the wave until ſuch time as all the place above containing the water be fer. 
Id ard layed, tor then the waves alſo do ceaſe, and the water likewiſe is ſtill and quict. But now for 
the courſe of waters which glide and run continually above the face of the ground : the cauſe there. 
of is becauſe they always follow hard after the ayr that giveth way , and yet are chaſed by thoſe be. 
hind by compreſſion and driving forward, and ſo by that means maintain a continual ftream that 'ne- 
verreſteth : which is the reaſon alſo that great rivers when they are full and do overflow the banks 
run with a more ſwift and violent ſtream 3 and contrariwiſe when there is but little water in the chan» 
n:1, they glide more ſlowly, becauſe the ayr before doth nothing ſo much give place, for that they are 
more feeble : neigher is there ſo great an antiperiſtaſis to urgeand preſs them forward ; and even {othe 
ſpring-waters muſt of neceſſity boyl and rife upward, for that the outward ayr cntring cloſely inco the 
void hollow places within the ground ſendeth up again the water forth. 

The paved floor of a dark cloſe houſe, containing in it a great deal of ſtill ayr, without any wind 
from without cntring into it, if. a man do caſt water upon it, engendreth preſently a wind and cold 
vapour ; by reaſon that the ayr is diſplaced and removed out of his ſcat, by the water which f:!I, and 
is thereby beaten, and receiveth the ſtroke and dint thereof. For this is the nature of them, to drive 
ene another, and likewiſe to give place one to the other interchangeably, admitting in no wiſe any em- 
ptincſs, wherein the one of them ſhould be fo fetled, as thatit did not reciprocally feel the change and 
alccration of the other. 

To come now unto the above nam=d ſymphonic and conſonance , himſelf hath declared how it is 
ihat ſounds ard voices do accord : for the ſmall and treble is quick and ſwift 3 whereas the big and 
bats is heavy and ſlow. And thereupom it is, that ſmall and ſhrill founds do move the ſenſe of hears 
ing before others: but if when theſe begin to fall and decay, the flow and baſe begin ro ſacceed and 
;*ceive th:m, themixture and temperature of them both, iby a kind of conformity yicldeth a delight 
nd pleafare to the car, which they call a ſymphonic or accord, And that hereof the ayr is the inftru- 
ment, it may evidently appear by that which we have ſaid already : for voice is a ftroak or percufſion 
by the ayr of that which the car doth hear ; for as the ayr is ſmitten by motion, ſo it ſtriketh again the 
zaditory organ forcibly, if the motion be quick 3 and gently, if the ſame be ſlow : and that which is 
firicken forcibly with a violence, cometh firft into the ſenſe of hearing, but afterwards, turning about 

and meeting with that which is more ſlow, it followeth and accompanicth the ſenſe. 


7. 
Wat is the meaning of Timzaus, when he ſaith: That the ſouls are diſperſed and ſowen (as it were) #j* 

ou the ground, tbe moon and all ather inſtruments of time whatſoever ? | py 

S it becauſe he was of opinion, that the earth did move likeunto the Sur, Moon and other five Pla« 
[1 ners, which he callcth the inſtruments of time, becauſe of their converſions ? and held beſid<s,that 
we ought not to imagine the carth ſo framed, as if it were firm and immovcable, faſt fixed and perpes 
taeily to the axle-tree or pole that pafſeth thorow the world ; but that ir turneth round in manner ofa 
wheel : like as afterwards Ariſtarchus and Seleucus bave ſh:wed 3 the one ſuppoſing it only, the other 
afhirming ſo much,flatly. To ſay nothing of that which Theophraftus wrote 3 namely, how Plato to- 
ward the latter cnd of hisdays, repented that he had aſſigned unto the earth the center and middle of 
the world, a place iwis unfit and unmeet for it ? 

O: rather, becauſe this is dire&ly repugnant nnto many ſentences which this Philoſor her undoubtedly 
held, we ought therefore rochange the writing of this place of Timens, by putting the Dative Caſe in 
ſtead of the Genitive, to wit, x for xg: yea, and to underftandby the inſtruments of time, not 
the Plancts or Stare, but the bodies of living creatures; according as Ariſtotle hath defined the ſoul, to 
bz a continnal a& ofa bod -,Natural,Organical, having life potentially : ſo that the ſentence in tlie forc- 
ſaid place ſhould be read thus;The ſouls have bin difſzminated & ſown by time in organical bodics,mect 
8&agreeable for them.And yer even this is contrary unto his own opinion:for that not in one only place, 
but in many,he hath called the ftars, inftruments of time,confidering that he affirmeth that the very Sun 
was made to diftinguiſh & keep the number of time with other Plancts. The beſt way is therefore to un» 
derſtand, That the carth is the inflrument of time,not becauſe it moveth as do the ſtars ; but for thatſo 
continuing as it doth, always firm 8&ftcady in it ſelf, it giveth means unto the ftars moving round about 
it,to riſc and to fall;whereby arc limited the day and the nighe,which arc the firſt meaſures of time:and 
therefore himſelf hath called it the Guardian, yea, the Artizan indeed and right trucly of night and 
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Þay : forthe Gnomons in Sun Dials, not moving with the ſhadows, but ſtanding ſtill and keeping their 
Jace, arcthe inſtruments and meaſures of time, repreſenting the obſtacle of the carth oppoſite unto 
the Sun moving round about it 3 like as Ewpedocles ſaith : 

The earth ſet juſt twixt Sun beams and our fight, 

Shuts wp the day and bringeth in the night. 
And thus much for the enodation of this knot. 

But haply this a man may doubt to be a ſtrange and abſurd ſpeech, to ſay that the Sun, together with 
the Moon and the Planets, were made for diftintion of times: for otherwiſe by it ſelf, great is the dig- 
nity of the Sun ; and Plato himſelf in his Books of Common-wealth, calleth him the King and Lord 
of all che ſenſible world, like as Good he pronounceth to be the Soveraign of the intelligible world, 
And the Sun (ſaith he) is the very ifſue extra from that Good, giving unto things viſible, together 
with their apparance » being alſo , and ſubſiftance 3 like as Good giveth unto intelligible chings this 
gift both to have a being, and alſo to be known. Now, that God having ſuch puiſſance and ſo great, 
ſhould be the inſtrument of time, andan evident rule and meaſure of the difference that is of fwift- 
neſs or of ſlowneſs among the eight heavenly Spheres,ſecmeth not very decent ; no nor any noiſe confo- 
nantto reaſon. It remaineth therefore thus much to fay , thoſe who trouble themſelves about theſe 
points, for very ignoranceare deceived, ſuppoſing that time according to the definition of Ariſtotle, is 
the meaſure of motion, and the number in regard of priority and pofteriority : or the quantity in 
motion after the opinion of Speuſippus 3 or elſe the diftance of motion, and no other thing, as the 
Stoicks deſcribe it, defining forſoorh one accident, but never coming neer unto the ſubſtance and 
power chereofgwhich as it ſhould ſeem,thePoct Pindarys imagined & conceived not ami(s when he ſaid: 

Inright of age, time hath this odds, 

That it ſurpaſſeth all the gods. 
Pythegoras alſo, who being atked what Time was? anſwered : The ſoul of the heaven : for time be 
ic what it will be, is not ſome accident or paſſion of any motion, bur ic is the cauſe, the prifſance and 
the principle of that proportion, and order that containeth and holdeth rogerher all thinys,according 
to which, the nature of the world, and this whole univerſality, which alſo is animate, doth move, or 
rather the very ſame proportion it ſelf and order which doth movezis the thing that we call time : 

| For walk it doth with (ilent pace, 

In way whereas no noiſe is made : 

Condutting Jujtly to their place, 

All mortal tbings that pj and fade, 
And verily according tothe minde of. ancient Philoſophers, the ſubftance of the ſoul was defined to be 
a number moving it ſelf z which is the reaſon why Plato ſaid : That Time and Heaven were made toges 
ther ; but motion was before heaven, at what time as there was no heaven atall; for why, there was 
no order nor meaſure whatſoever, no nor any diftintion, but an undeterminate motion, like as the 
matter was rude without form and figure, but after that nature once had caft this matter into a colour, 
and had ſhapcd it with form and figure, and then determined motion with periodical revolations, ſhe 
made wichal, both the world and time both at once 3 which two arc the very images of God : co wit, 
the world of his ſubſtance, and time of his etcrnity 3 for God in that he moveth, is Time, and in that 
he hath being, isthe world. This is the reaſon why hefſaith : That both of them coming together, 
ſhall likewiſe both be difſolved together, in caſe that ever there will be any difſolution of them. For 
that which had a beginning and generation, cannot be without time, no more than that which is intel- 
ligible without eternity 3 in caſe the one is to continue for ever, and the other being once madc,ſhall 
never periſh and be difſolved. Time then being fo necefiarily linked and interlaced wich the heaven, is 
not fimply a motion, but as we have ſaid alrcady, a motion ordained by order, which hath a juſt mea- 
ſuce,ſet limits and bonds, yea and certain revolutions ; of aſl which, the Sun being Superintendent,Go« 
vernor aud DircCor, for to diſpoſe, limit, and digeſt all ; for to diſcover , fet out and ſhew, the altcra- 
tions and feafonsthe which bring ſorth all things, as Heraclitus faith ; confeſſed it muſt be, that he is a 
workman cooperant with that chief and ſovcraign God, the prince of all, not in petty, baſe, and fri- 
volous things, but in the greateſt and moſt principal works that be, 


Latoin his Books of Common-wealth, having excellently wcll. compared the ſymphonie of the 

three facultics and powers of the ſoul, to wir, the reaſonable, the iraſcible and concupiſcibl:, unto 
the Muſical harmony of che notes, Meſe, Hypatc, and Nete, hath given occaſion for a man to doubr, 
whether he ſet the iraſcible or reaſonable part, correſpondent to the mean? ſeeing that he ſhewed not 
hismcaning in this preſent place ; for according to the ſituation of the parts of the body, wherein theſe 
facultiesare ſcatcd, ſurcly the couragious and iraſcible is placed in the mids,and anſwered to th- region 
of Mcſe the mean : bur the reaſonable is ranged into the place of Hypate ; for that which is alvit, fiſt 
and principal our Anceſtors uſed to call Hypaton ; according eo which ſenſe Xenocrates calleth Tupiter 
or the ayr (that I mean which converſeth above where all things continue the ſame, and after one ſorr) 
Hypatos 3 like as that which is under the Moon, Neatos. And before him Homer ſpeaking of the ſove- 
raign God and Prince of Princes, faith thus van xgabrwr, that is toſay, our Soveraign and Supream 
of all Rulers. And in truth,nature hath by very good righe given unto the beft part of the ſoul,the high- 
eſt place in Iodging the diſcourſe of reaſon, as the Governor of the reſt within the head z bur hath re- 
moved far from thence tothe baſe and inferior members,the concupiſcible: for the low firuation is _—_ 
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Neate, according as appcarcth by the d:nomination of the dead, who are termed Nepregyr and Eny,, 
that is to ſay, inſcrior or infernal : and for this cauſe, fome there be who lays that the wind which 
bloweth from b:neath, and out of places unſcen, that is ro ſay, from the ole Antartick, is called 
Ne], that is toſfay, the ſouth. Since then it is ſo, that there is the ſame proportion of contraric 
between concupiſcible and reafonable parts of the ſou], 'as there is between loweſt and higheſt, laſt ard 
fi: 3 it is. not poſſible, that reaſon ſhould be the higheſt and principal, and nor withal, correſpondent 
to Hypate, but to ſome other note. in.Mulick ; for they who attribute unto her as unto the principal fa. 
culty and power Meſe, that is toſay, the mean , ſce not (ignorant as they be) how they take fromher 
th:t which is moreprincipal, to wit, Hypate, which cannot fit well cither with ire or luſt, for both 
theſc,1he one and the other arc made for to follow, and be commanded by reaſon,and not to command 
or go before reaſon. Moreover it ſhould fcem by nature, that anger ought to,have the mean and middle 
place,confidering that naturally reaſon is to command; and anger both to command and be command. 
cd, as being, on the one ſide ſubjeE to the diſcourſe of reaſon, and on the other fide, commanding luft, 

yea, and puniſhing it, when ſhe is diſobedient to rcaſon. And like as in Grammar, thoſe Letters which 

we ca'l ſemi-vowels, be of a middlenature, betwcen mute conſonants and vowels: for that as they 

ſound more thanthe one, fo they ſound leſs than the other ; even ſo in the ſoul of man, wrath isnox 

fin:ply a meer paſſion, but hath many times an apparance of duty and honeſty mixed with deſire of re. 

y:nge. And Plato himfſclf comparing the ſubſtance of che ſoul unto a couple of horſes drawing a cha- 

riot, and guided by a chariot man, who driveth them, and underftanderh by the driver and guide, ag 

every man well knows the difcourſe of reaſon : now of the two ſteeds,that of lufts and pleaſures is fram. 
bold, kitriſh, flinging,winfing, unruly alcogether,and unbroken, ftiff necked,deafybardly caring either 
for whip or ſpur; where as the other of irc, is for the moſt part tratablc, and obeiſant to the bridle 
of reaſon, yea, and ready to joyn with it in ex:cution of good things, And like as in a chariot with 
two horſes, the driver orchariot- man is not in vertue and puifſance the middle, bur rather onc of the 
horſes, which is worſe than the chariotman, and better than his fellow that draweth with him : cvenſo 

likewiſe hath nothe given the middle place nnto that part which doth rale and govern in the ſou), but 

* unto that whercin there is leſs paſſion than in the firft,and more reaſon than inthe third : for this order - 
and diſpoſition obferveth the proportion of the iraſcible to the reafonable part, asis of Diatcflaron to 
Hypate 3 and to the concupiſcible, as Dapente to N:te: alſo of the reaſonable part to the concupi- 
ſcible, as Hypate to N:te, which is Dia-paſon: Bur if we draw reaſon and the diſcourſe thereof to 
the mean, avger ſhall be farther off fromzJuſt and concupiſcence, which ſome of the Philoſophers held 
to be one and the ſelf-ſame thing, tor the great finiilicude and reſemblance berween them, 

Oc rather, it is but a ridiculous thing to attribute unto the placee, firſt, midit, and laſt, ſecing (azwe 
do) how in a harp, lute, or ftringed infirument, Hypate hath the firſt and higheſt place ; bur in flutes 
and pipes the loweſt and the laſt : furthermore, the mean in what place ſoever of the karp or Jute you 
ſet ir, you ſhall finde it ſoundeth always the ſame note ftill,to wit,ſmaller than Hypate, and bigger than 
Nete ; forthe very eye it ſelf hath not the ſame fituation in all creatures, but in any creature, and in 
what place ſocvcrir is ſet according to nature, always it is ordained and madefor to fce. Like as there- 
fore the Pzdagogue or Governour of youth, who ordinarily cometh behinde,and gocth not before his 
childrenis notwithſtanding ſaid to Icad and guide them : And the Captain of the Trojans in Homer : 

Who with the formoſt in the front, 
ſometimes appear'd in fight, 
And in the reerward stherwhiles, 
his men ſlir'd up to fight. 
As wcll in the one part as the other, was always the chicf, and had the principal power : even ſo.we 
ought not to force the parts of the ſoul to any places or names, but to examine and ſearch the power 
zn1 proportion of them ; for that the Diſcourſe of reaſon*in fituation ſhould be ſet in the firſt and 
principal place of mans body, falleth out accidentally ; but the firſt and principal power it hath, as 
Eras Meſe or the mcan, in regard of Hypate, the concupilſcible part; and Nete the iraſcible,by Ieting 
down and ſetcing up, by making conſonance and accord, by taking from the one and the other thas 
which is cxceſlive 3 and again, by not ſuffering them either to be let looſe and ſlack altogether, or to 
lic aſleep : for mediocrity and a competent temperature is limitcd by a mean; or rather to ſpeak more 

properly, a principal piece of work this is, and a fingular gift and puifſance of reaſon, to make and im- 
print in paſſions, means and mediccritics, if we may ſo ſay, which arc called holy and ſacred, confift- 
Ing ina temperature of two cxtremitics with reaſon, yea and between them both by the means of rea- 
ſon : for the tecm of two ftceds hath not for the mean and in the midſt, that of two which is better : 
neither are we to Imagine, that the government of them is one of the extremities; but rather we ought 
to think, that It is the mids and mediocrity betwixt the immoderate celerity or ſlowneſs of che two 
ſt-eds; like as the power of reaſon which holdeth in the paſſions when they flir without meaſure and 
r:afon, and by compoſing and framing them unto her in meaſurable proportion, ſetteth down a medi» 
ocrity and mean between too much, and over litele, between exceſs (I ſay) and defeR. 


9. 

What is the reaſon that Plato ſaith : Our ſpeech is tempered and compoſed of nowns and of verbs ? for he 
ſeemeth to make no account of all other parts of ſpeech beſides theſe two: and to think that Homerins 
gallant youtbjull humpr to ſhew his freſh wit affeGed to thruſt them all eight into this one verſe : 
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* gvrds hav aaoilule, 7 ow hews, bop  edtry | * The uſe 
For here you have a Pronoun, a Participle, a Nown, a Verb, a Prepofition, an Article, a C:njuntiong, and of this is 

- an Adverb. For he Particle, 9+, is put in ſleadof the Prepefition#%, that is to ſay, to : and nawimds, - 

that is to ſay, to thy Tent, is after the manner of «lwaZe, that i; to ſay, to Athens : n+ 7 


But what ſhall gepending 
we anſwer in the behalf of Plato. | "free. 


| ge: Sores cedent 
S it for that in old time they called that” av&7t ay , that is to fay, the firſt ſprech, which then mg lub- 
was named mporeos, that Is to ſay, a Propofition,, and now they term «iowa, that is to ſay, dig- = " 
pity : which whea they utter firſt, they either lye or ſpeak truth, And this Propoſition is compokkd: ſerving the 
ed of a Nown and a Verb, whereof the one is called y the Logicians, =«:s, that'i; to ſay,the caſe; turn as it 
the other, xa71»Wpnpua that Is to ſay, the predicable or predicatum. For when wetear one ſay, Socrates ſtauds, it 
"cacheth; end again, Socrates is turned ; we ſay the one is true), and the other is falſe . and. we re- v6 pr 
quire no more words. For it is probable that men at the firſt had need of ſpeech and voice articulate, Bo ow 
' when they were defirous to explain and fignific one unto another the ations and the perfons and the Engliſh. 
doers thereof : like as the paſſions and the perſons who fiiffer thrfame, Foraſmuch then, as by the 
Verb we expreſs ſufficiently the ations and paſſions z and by the Notin; the perſons doing os ſu ffring 
as he himſelf faith ; it ſecmeth thar theſe be the two parts of ſpecththat he meancth : as for the reſt, a 
man may well and truly ſay, that they ſignific nothing, no more than do the groans, ſighs and lamen- 
cations of Players in a Tragedyyca, and many times I wis,a ſmilea reticence or keeping filence,which 
otherwhiles may well expreſs a ſpeech, and make it rhore cmphatical ; but ſurely, no neceflary and (ig- 
nificative power have they to declare ought, like as the Verb and'the Noun hath : only they ſerve as 
acceſſary adjundts, to vary illuſtrate and beautifie the ſpeech z like az thty alfo diverſifie the very letters, 
who putto their ſpirits and aſpirations, their accents alſo to ſome, ' whereby they make them long and 
ſhort, and recxon them for clements and letters indeed, whereas they. be paſſions, accidents, and diver- 
fifications of elements, rather than diſtinC clements by.thensſclves 3'as ie appeareth manifeſtly by this, 
tha aur ancients contented themſelves ſufficiently to fpeakand write wir' fixteen letters and no more. 
Moreover, conſider and fee whether we do not take the words of Plato otherwiſe than he delivered 
them; when he ſaith that the ſpeech is tempered of theſe two parts, and not by them. Take heed: (1 
ſay) we commit not the ſame erronr as he doth, who ſhoald'cavil/ and finde fault with one for ſaying, 
that ſuch an ointment or ſalve was made of wax and galbanun, alledging againſt him for fo ſaying,thas 
he lefr out fire and the veſſel, withorjewhich a man knoweth-not how to'temper-the ſaid Simples. or 
Dragg : for even fo, 'if we ſhould reproove him becauſe he omitted the naming of ConjunCtions, Pre- 
poſitions, and other parts of ſpeech, we were likewiſs to be blamed :: for in truth, a ſpecch or ſentence 
1s not compounded of theſc parts, but by them andnot without! them. For like as he, who ſhould w,3 cy; 
pronounce ſimply theſe Verbs, To beat, or, To be beaten; or otherwiſe theſe bare. Nowns, Socrates or 
Pythagoras; giveth ſomelight (ſach as it is) of aching to be conceived and anderftood : but he that 
ſhould come out with theſe odd words, For, or Of, and fay no more, a man cannot imagine what he 
meaneth thereby, nor gather any conception cither of a&ion or of body 3 for if there be not ſome 
other words pronounced with them or about then, they reſemblenaked ſounds and vain noiſes with= 
out any fignifications at all : for that neither by themſclves alone, nor one with another, ic is poſſible 
that they ſhould betoken any thing. © Nay, admit that we ſhould conjoyn, mingle and interlace toge- 
ther ConjunCtions, Articles and Prepoſitions all in one, minding to make one entire body of them all, 
we ſhall ſeem rather to creak than ſpeak : but ſo ſ8n as a Verb is joyned toa Noun, that which re- 
ultech thercuponis immediatly a ſentence and ſignificant ſpeech. And therefore not without good 
reaſon ſome do think that theſe rwo (to ſpeak properly) be the only y-_ of ſpeech. And peradven= 


r_—_ had ſome ſuch meaning, and gave us ſo much to underſtand, by ſaying in ſo many 
places, . wo 


inO» 7 Spar be 7 erouater. 
He ſpake the word, and with the ſame 
| Immediately out came the name- | 
Forby i@-, that is to ſay, the word, his manner is to fignific a Verb : as namely in this other verſe, 
| Eyusaa } wane tim iw®- Jouarys; Terms. 
Now ſurely woman, much to blame thou art, 
This word to ſpeak, it ſtrikes ſo to my beatt, 
As alſo clſewhere : 


yage mimp & Eos, Tn; S ofa Aint) 

Shayd» , apap 7 Pig doapmitacrad deans. 

Adieu good Father ; gueſt and friend 

Farewel: And if ſome word unkind 

Hath been let fall, I wiſh it may 

= By winds and ſtorms be caught away. ; 

For ſurely it is neither ConjunRtion, Article, nor Prepofition, that can be faid cither unkind, or to 
tonch the heare, bur ſome Verb ſignifying a ſhameful deed, proczeding from an undecent and diſho« 
neft paſſion. And therefore you ſee how wþ are wont to praiſe Pocts and. Hiſtoriographers, or 
otherwiſe to blame and diſpraiſe them, faying in this wife : Such a Pocs hath uſed Arttick Nouns 
and clegant Verbs: and comtariwiſe, Snch-an Hiſtoriographer hath uſcd trivial and baſe Nouns 


and 
"i 
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and Verbs. And no man will ſay that cither Euripides or Thucydides wrote a ſtile conſiſting of Articles © 
that were homely and baſe, or otherwiſe elegant and Attick. = wks The 
How then (may ſome one ſay) ſerve theſc parts to no _—_ in our ſpcec c Iwis, ſay 1, even 
23 much as ſalcin our meats, or watcr for our bread and gruel. Evens was wont to ſay that fice alfp 
was an excellent kinde of ſauce : and cven ſo be theſe parts of ſpeech the ſeaſoning of our lang; 
like as fire and ſalt of our broths and viands, without the which we cannot well do : andyct oye 
ſocech doth not always of neceſſiry ftand in necd of them : for ſo me thinks I may very well affiemof 
the Roman language, thatall theworld 1 ſce in manner uſerh at this day : for the Romans cake awgy 
all Prepoſitions, except avery few 3 and, as for thoſe that becalled Articles, they admit not ſo my 
as one, but uſc ike N owns plain, and as one would ſay, without skirts and borders. Whereat we may 
wonder the lefs, conſidering that Homer, who for trim and beautiful verſes ſurpaſſed all other Pocts,ſet 
to very few Nowns any Articles, as cars unto Cups and other Ve fſcls,for to take hold by,or as pennachaa 
and crefts upon morions: and therefore look in what yerſcy heuſcih ſq to do, be fure they were of 
ſpecial mark, orelſc ſuppoſitions and ſuſpeRed eo be none of his making. As for cxample ; 
5 al], 3 qulaure Aalpgog Cojeir Tews 
To TRyanedy. 
This ſpeech the courage moſt of all 
excited then anon, 
Of Ajax, him I mean, who was 
the ſon of Telamon. 
Again : : 
wi, yen 7) nr» Lteweguyer aAUITE. :*1 
This did he that, by flying thus apace, 
He might —_ the V'Vhale that was in chace. 
And a few others beſides theſe. But in the reſt which arc innumerable, although there be no Article, 
yet thephraſe of ſpeech is thereby nothing diminiſhed or hurt cither in beauty or perſpicuity. And 
thus we ſce, that neither living creature, if it be maimed or difmembred, nor inflrument, nor armour, 
nor any thing in the world whatſoever, -by the want and defctt of any proper part: belonging thereto, 
is the more beautiful or ative thereby, neither more pleaſant than ic was therefore ; whereas a ſpeech 
orſentence, when all the ConjunRions be taken quite away, is many times more emphatical, yea,and 
carricth a power and efficacy more pathetical and apter to move and affcQ, as this; 
One ſound, unhurt, ſhe catching faſt, 
another wounded new, 
Alive fhe held, another dead, 
in fight by beels ſhe drew. 
« Alfo this place of Demoſthenes his Ocation againſt Midiaes : For many things may hedo who ftciketh, 
© whereof, ſome the party who ſuffereth, cannot declare unto another;-in jeftare, in port; by the 
*© regard of his cyc,in his voice : when he wrongethinſolently ina bravery,when he offcreth injury u 
© ancnemy, when with the clutched fiſt, when upon' the cheek, when upon theear : this moveth, 
© this is that removeth, that tranſporteth mcn betide thernſelves, who are not acquainted with out- 


' © rages, who have not been uſed to bear ſuch abuſes. And again another place afcerwards. But it is 


& not Midies. He from this day is a Speaker, he maketh Orationgs, he railerh, exclaimeth, he paſſeth 
© ſomewhat by his voice ; Is there any eleQion ? Adidias the Anagyrrhafian is propounded, he is no- 
© minated. Afidias cntertaineth Plutarch in the name of the City, he knoweth a ſecrets; the City 
« js not ſufficient to hold him, This is the reaſonthae they who write of Rherorical figures,ſo high- 
ly praifc Afndeton: whereas thoſe who arc ſo preciſe, ſo religious, and too obſervant of Gram- 
mar, that they dare not leave out One ConjunAtion otherwiſe than they were accuſtomed ro do, The 
ſaid Rhctoricians think blameworthy and to he reproved, as making the file dull,cnervate without af- 

{&ion,tedious and irkſom, by reaſon that it runs always after one fore, without change and varicty. 
Now whercas Logicians have more need than any other Profeflors in Learning of Conjunftions co- 
pulatives, for to knit and connextheir propoicions, or disjunCtives, to —_— and diſtinguiſh them g 
like as Wain-men or Carters have need of yokes or geers 3 oras Vhſſec had of Ojjers in Cyclops his 
Cavctobind his ſheep together : This dothnot argue, nor prove thas the Conjunion is a ſubſtantial 
member or part of ſpcech; but a pretty inflrument and means to binde and conjoyn according as 
the very name of it doth import, andto keep and hold together not all words or ſentences indifferent- 
ly, but ſuch alone as are not fimply ſpoken : unleſs men will ſay, that the cord or girt wherewith a 
pack or fardcl is bound, i» a part of the ſaid pack, or the paſteand gle a part of the Book; or Do- 
natives and Largeflcs, a part of politick Government; like as Dewedes was wont to ſay : That the 
dole of ny diftributed by the Poll to the Citizens in the Theaters for to ſec the ghar wy was the 
very glew of the popular State. And ecll me what ConjunRion isthar which will make of many 
Propoſitions one, by couching and knitting them together, as the Marble doth unite the Iron 
that is caft and melted with it by the fire; and yetI trow no man will ſay, that the Marble, for all 

that,is pu: of the Iron, or ſo tobe called, Howbeig,fuch thi verily as cnter into a Gompofition, 
which be liquified togerher wich the Drugs mingled thagewith, are wont. after a ſore to do and ſuffer 
reciprocally from the Ingredients. But as for theſe ConjunGtions, there be who deny that they do 
unite any one thing , ſaying : That this manner of ſpeaking with Conjunions is no other wo | 
certain ' 
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<rtain enumeration, as if a man ſhould reckon in order all our Mattigrates, or count the days of a 
oneth. Ie : | 

Ms of all other parts of ſpeech, it is very evident, that the Pronoun isa kinde of Noun, not 
onely in this reſpc&, that ir is declined with caſes, as the Noun is; bur alſo for that ſome of them be- 
ing pronounced and uttered of things and perſons determinate, do mike a moſt proper demonſtration 
of them accordaut to their nature ; neither canl ſee how he who hath expreſly namcd Socrates, hath 
declared his per more, then he who ſaid, This man hcre. 

To comenow umo that which they tearm a Partici le, ſurely it is a very medly and mixture of a 
Noun and a Verb, and not a part of Speech fubſiſting atone of ic eff, no more then thofe Noung or 
Names which arc common to Maſculine and Feminine : and theſe Participles are ranged with thena 
both; with Nouns in reſpe& of their caſes, and with Verbs in regard of tenſes; and verily the Logi- 
cians call ſuch, tearms refle&ted, as for example, Gemvin, Snd ri papviges, that is to ſay, wilcly foreſecing ; 
8 arcfleRion of a wiſe forcſcer 3 and ener im ry rape), that is to fay, minding fobriety, isa rc- 
f:xion of a ſober minded perſon, that is to ſay, as if they had the nature and power of Nouns and 

Ilations. 

"pg couching Prepoſitions, a man may liken them very well to Pennaches, Crefts, or ſuch like Or- 
naments aboyc Morions or Head-Attires, or elſe to Baſes, Predftals, and Footſteps under Satues and 
Pillars : foraſmuch as they are not ſo much parts of Speech, as bufie and converſant about them : but 
ſee, | pray you, whether they may not be compared to truncheons, piecesand fragments of words, like 
az thoſe who when they writea running hand in hafte, do not always make out the letters full, but uſe 
pricks, minims and daſhes, For theſe two Verbs $Cly4, and txiiver, be both of them manifcit clip- 
pings of the fall and compleat' words, #73 Gnas, and inn; firar, whereof the one fignificth to enter 
in, the other to go forth. Likewiſe #29, is a plain abbreviation of ne/ngo yuid, that is to fay, 
to be born, or have being before. Alſo *alifev, of xa]oifev, that is to ſay, to fit down, or cauſc on? 
to fir down; Semblable MIoburar, and mixepyrit, menare diſpoſed to ſay for avs Cann, and nixus 
ia, that is to fay to fling ftonces, and 130 dig throw walls, when they are difpoſed to make haſte 
ro ſp:ak ſhort. And therefore a man may well ſay, that cycryone of theſe, excepting Noun and Vcrb, 
do fome good in our ſpeech, and help well in a ſentence, but for all that, they cannot be called either 
parts or clements of Specch : for there is none but the Noun and Verb, as it hath b:en ſaid beforc 
that maketh this compoſition, containing verity and falſiny, which ſome term Propoſition, other 
Axiomc, and Plato nameth Speech or Oration. 
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A Commentary of the Creation of the Soul , which 
Plato deſcribeth in his Book Timens, 


The Summary. 


Mong thoſe Diſcourſes which as exerciſe the wits, aud buſie the brains of moft curious ſpirits, thoſe 
A of Plato may be ranged, which in divers places of his Dialogues, but eſpecially in his Timzus he 
hath delivered, and namely, where he treateth of nature metapbyſically, intermngling with a certain dee 
and profound maner of doGrine ( as a man may perceive by his writiugs ) his reſolutions, as I may ſay, ix- 
reſolute, proceeding all from the ignorance of the ſacred jtory, and true ſenſs of Moſes. As for example 
that which he ſaith as touching the ſoul of the world : as an abſurd aud fantaſtical opinion, if it be not 
handled and expounded aright. Our Author being minded 141 this Treatiſe to diſpute Philoſophioally upon, 
the creation of the ſaid ſol, runneth thorow Numbers, Tones, Tunes and Harmony, as well Terrejtrial as 
Celeſttal, ſor to declare the meaning of Plato : but with ſuch brevity in many places, that a man had need 
to read with beth hic eyes, and to have his minde wholly intentive and amuſed upon his words, for the under« 
ſtanding of him. Mean while, this would be conſidered, ſeeing that in ſuch matters we have (God by thank; 
ed) ſufficient to reſolve us in the Word of God, and the good books of the Dotfors of the Church, all thi 
preſem Diſcourſe ſhould be read, as comming out of the hands of a man walking in darkneſs 3 and to ſpeak, 
in one word, of one blinde himſelf, and following a blinds guide : tothe end that inſtead oj higbly admiring 
theſe ſubtilties of Plato, as ſome|in theſe days do, whoſe heads are not ftaid and well ſettled, we might know 
that the higher that man in his wiſdom. mounteth with his pen, far from Gods School, the leſs he is to be re« 
ceived and aceepted of. 
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divers places by way of expoſition, touching that which 1 ſuppoſcd in mine opinion Plats held, 

thought} and underftood concerning the ſoul, ought to be reduced and brought together in> 

to one; andthat I ſhould do well to declare the ſame ar Jarge in aſpecial, Treatiſe apart by it 
ſelf, becauſe ir is not a matter which otherwiſe is cafie to be handled and managed ; ay allo for that 
ſeeming asit doth, ſomewhat contrary to moſt of the Platonique Philoſophers themſelves : in which 
regard it had needto be well mollified. 1 will therefore in the firſt place {ct down the very Text 
of Platoin his own proper terms, word for word, as I finde them written in his Book, -cntituled, 
Timeus, 

&« Of tat indivifible ſubſtance which always continucthjabour the ſame thingy; as alſo of that which 
« js diviſible by many bodies, he compoſed a third kinde of ſubſtance in the midft of them both, hold. 
« ing partly of nature of the ſame,and inpart of the other : and this he ordaincd and ſer in the midi be- 
tween the indivifible ſubſtance converſant about the ſame things, and the other which is diviſible 
«by bodics. Then taking theſe threc naturcs or ſubſtances , he mixed them altogether into one 
«form or idea, and fitted pcrforce ;the inaturc of the other, which was untoward to be mixed, 
©ro that nature of the ſame. Having thus mingled them with S»b/Zance, and of three made One, 
© he divided this whole again into ſuch portione}, as were fitz and convenient : each one of them 
< being mingled with the ſame, with the other, and with ſubjtance. And this diviſion of his he began 
© in this manner, &c, | ; 

To begin withal, if I ſhould diſconrſe unto you at this preſent what a number of difputations and 
contentious debates, theſe words have miniftred unto thoſe who took upon them to expound the ſame, 
it were for my ſclf a picce of work endleſs, and for you who have read the moſt part of them together 
with mc, a labornecdleſs.But ſeeing that of the moſt principal and cxcellent Profeflors, Xenccrates 
hath drawn ſome untohis opinion, in defining the ſubſtance of the foul] to be a number moving it 
ſclf: and others have 1anged themſelves to Crantor of Soli, who affirmed the foul to be tetnpered of 
the nature intcllc&ual, and of the other which is opinionative about objects ſen(ible 3 I ſuppoſe that 
theſe two ſentences being well diſplayed and opened, will make the way, and give you an cafie cn« 
trance to the underſtanding and finding of that which we ſeek for, and is in queſtion. And verily 

* Xeni4- there necd not many words for the expoſition of them both. For * the one fort of them think that 
- CO OE Plato meancth nothing elſe, but the generation of number, by the ſaid mixture of indivilible with 
' diviſible: for that unity is indiviſible, and plurality divifible : of which twain is cngendred and 
'produced number, whiles unity doth dcteamine plurality, and limit out an end to that which is inki- 
nite, to wit, the binary or two indeterminate : which is the reaſon that Zaratas the Maſter of Pytha- 
goras, called two the Mother, and one th: Father of number: as alſo, for that the better numbers 
be choſe which reſembled unity : and yet tor all chat, this number is not the ſoul, becauſe that both 
the motor and the moveable is wanting : but when the ſame and the other were mingled together, of 
which the one is the beginning of motion and mutation, the other of reſt and ftation then cometh the 
ſoul to have a bcing,which is as wcll the principal,to ſtay and to be Rayed, as it is to move andrto be 
n:oved, 

But Crantor and his followers ſuppoſing that the proper and principal operation of the ſoul was 
to judge things intelligible and ſeakible, rogether with the fimilitudes and diflimilicudes which they 
havc, as well themſclves, as one in reſpec of another, athirm, that the ſoul is compoſed of All, to 
the cnd that (hz may judge of all. The which All aforeſaid Randeth upon four principal kindcs 3 
che fiitis a nature intzilieible, which is always one and evermore after the ſame ſe x. : the ſecond a 
n4cure patiible and mutable concerning bodies: the third the nature of the ſame, and the fourth the 
nature of the other 3 tor the two firſt participate in ſome fort both of the ſame, and alſo of the other. But 
all cheſe do joyntiy and cqually hold, that the foul was never aftcr a certain time, nor ever engendred, 
but hath many powers and facultics, into which Plato reſolving for ſpeculative diſputation fake, 
ch: ſubilance of her, ſuppoſeth in word onely, that ſhe was cngendred , mixed and tempered, fays 
ing morcover, that he thought as much of the world ; for full well he knew, that ctcrnal it was 
and ingenerable, bur ſeeing it was not cafic to comprehend how, and in what order ir was found, come 
poſcd,governed ard adminiftred,for thoſe who at the firit preſuppoſed not the Creation and Gencrati- 


on citker of i: {c1f, orof ſuch things as concurred thercto, be therefore took the courle to ſpeak in 
Tis 


| Ys as ye arc of this minde, that whatſoever I have bere and there ſaid and written jn 
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This much you ſec in ſum what they both do ſay : which when Endorus well conhidered, he choughe 


there was good probability both in the one and the other of their opinions, bur tor mine own part; 

er(waded verily I am, that neither of them twain hath couchcd the point, or come ncer Gato the 
minde and meaning of Plato, | 

If we will uſc the rule of probability and verifimilicude indeed, not fully building cur own proper 
opinions, but be willing for to fay ſomething agreeable and accordant thereto 3 tor that mix-ure of 
the ſubſtance intelligible and ſenſible which they ſpeak of giveth not us to underſtand thereby, that ic 
:: the Generation of the Soul, more then of any other thing whatſoever that a man may name. For 
the very world, and every part thereof, is compounded of a ſubſtance intclligible or ſpiricual, and of 
a ſubſtance ſenſible or corporal : whereof the one hath furniſh:dthe thing that is made and enrendred 
with formand ſhape. the other with ſubjeCt nature, And as much of the matrer as is form, by partici- 
pation Or reſemblance of the intclligible, becometh incontently palpable and viſible ; bur the foul is not 
p:rceptible by any ſenſe. N:ither was is ever found, that Plato called the ſoul number, but always 
a motion moving of it ſelf, yea, the very fountain and beginning of motion. Trac it is, I confeſs, 
that embelliſhed he hath and adorned the ſabftance thercof with number, proportion, accord and 
harmony, which he hath beſtowed therein, as in a ſabjc& capable and ſuſceptible of the moſt beautiful 
form that can be imprinted therein, by thoſe qualities beforeſaid, And I ſuppoſe it isnot all oneto 
ſay, that the ſon] is compoſed by number, and that the ſubſtance thercof is nnmber : for certain it ie, 
thatit hath the ſubfiſtance and compoſition by harmony, but harmony it is none, according az him- 
ſelfhath ſhewed in his Treatiſe of the Sou], Moreover, altogether ignorant they are; what Plato mcan« 
eth, by the ſame, and ihe other : for they ſay, that the ſame conferreth to the generation of the ſoul, the 

ower or faculty of ſtation and reſt : the other, of motion 3 whereas Plato himſelf, in his Book, cnti- 
taled, The SophrFer, putreth down, that which 1s, the ſame, the other, motion and ftation, as five diſtin& 
things diff:ring the one from the other, ſevering them apart, as having nothing to do in common one 
with another; which they all with one accord, yea, and many more even of thoſe who lived and con- 
verſed with Plato, fearing, and being mightily troubled with, do deviſe and imagine all that they can, 
beſtic themſelves, whreſting forcibly, hcaving and ſhoving, and turning every way, as incaſe of ſome 
abominablec thing, and not tobe named, ſuppoſing that they ought either altogether, for bis honor 
and credit to deny, or at leaftwiſe to cover and conceal that which he had ddlivered, as touching the 
generation or creation of the world, and of the ſoul thereof, as if the ſame had not been from all 
eternity, nor had time out of minde their efſence : whereof we have particularly ſpoken a part clſc 
where : and for this preſent ſuffice it ſhall to ſay by the way, that the arguing and conteſtation, which 
Plato confeſſzth himfclf to have uſed wich more vehemency chen his age would bear, againſt Atheiſts - 
the ſame, I ay, they confound and ſhuffle up, or to ſpeak more'traly, aboliſh altogether. Forif ir be 
fo, that the world be eternal, and was never created, the reaſon of Plato falleth to the ground, name- 
ly, that the ſoul being more ancient then the body, and the cauſe and principal author of all motion 
and mutation, the chief Governor alfo and head Archite&, as he himfelt hath ſaid, is placed and be- 
ſtowed therein. But what, and whereof the ſoul ir, and how it is ſaid, and to be underſtood, that ie 
is more ancient then the body, and before it in time,the progreſs of ourdiſcourſe hereafter ſhall declare: 
for this poiat being either unknown, or not well underſtood, brings great ditticulty, as I think, ia the 
well conceiving, and hinderecncec in believingthe opinion of therruch ? 

ln the firſt place therefore, I will ſhw what mine own conccic is, proving and forcifying my ſen- 
tence, and withal, mollifying the ſame (becauſe ar the firſt fight It Gemeih a ſtrange Paradcx) with 
as probable reaſons as1 can deviſe : which done, both this interpretation and proof alſo of mine, 1 
will lay unto the words of the Text out of Plato, and reconcile the one unto the other. For thus (in 
mine opinion) ſtands the caſe. 

This world (quoth Heraclitus) there was never any god or man that made: as if in fo faying he 
feared, that if we diſavow God for Creator, we muſt of neceſſity confeſs, that a man was the architec 
and maker thereof. But much better it were therefore, that we ſubſcribe unto Plato, and both ſay 
and fing aloud, that the world was created by God : for as the one is the goodlieſt piece of work that 
ever was made, ſo the other the moſt excellent workman, and greateſt cauſe that is. Now the ſub- 
ſtanc> and matter whereof it was cacated, was never made or engendred, but was for ever, time out 
of minde, and from all cternity, ſubje& unto the workman for to diſpoſe and order it, yea, and to 


make as like ag poſſible was to himfelf. For of — and that which had no being, there could nor - 


poſſible be made ought : but of that which was not well made, nor as it ought to be,there may be made 
ſomewhat that is good; to wit, an houſe, a garment, or an image or ſtatue. But before the creation of 
the world, there was nothing but a Chaos, that isto ſay, all things in confuſion and diforder : and yet 
was nor the ſame without a body, without metion,or withour ſoul : howbcit, that body which ic had, 
was without form and conliftence 3 and that moving that it had, was altogether raſh, wichout reaſon 
and undcrflanding : which was no other but a diſorder of ſoul not guided by reaſon. For God 
Created not that body which was incorporal, nor a ſoul which was inanimate; like as we ſay thay 
the Muſician maketh not a voyce, nor the Dancer motion 3 but the one maketh the voyce ſweet, ac- 
cordant aud hasmonious; and the other, the motion to keep meaſure, time, and compaſs, with a 
good grace, And even fo, God created nox that palpable folidity of a body, nor that moving and 
imaginative puiffance of the ſoul; but finding theſe two principles, the one dark and obſcure, 
the other turbulent , fooliſh and ſenſeleſs ; both imperfe& , diſordered, and indeterminate, he ſo 
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: digeſted and diſpoſed thew, that he compoſed of them the molt goodly, beautiful and abſolute living 
creature that is. Theſubſtance then of the body, which is a certain natare that he calleth ſuſcepribje 
of all things, the very ſear, the nourſc alſo of ail things engerdied, is BO other thing then this, Bue 
as touching the ſubſtance of the ſoul, he tearmeth ic in his Bock, cntituled, Phulebus, Infinity, thac 
is to ſay, the privation of all number and proportion, having in it neither end, limit, nor meatyre 
neither cxceſs nor defet, neither {imilitude nor difſimilicude. And that which he delivereth in Timens, 
namely, that itis mingled with the indivifible nature, and is become indiviſible in bodice, we mug 
not underſtand this to be either maltitude in unitier, or length and breadth in points or pricks, whic!; 
things agree unto bodict, and belong rather to bodies then to ſouls : but that moving principle, git. 
ordinate, ind:finite, and moving of it ſelf, which he callerh in mary places, Necellity, the ſame in 
his books of Laws, he termicth dire&ly, adiſorderly ſoul, wicked and cvil doing, This is the ſoul 
ſimply, and of it (elf iris fo called ; which afterwards was made to participate underſtanding, ang 
diſcourſe of reaſon, yea, and wiſe proportion, to the end that ir might become the ſoul of the world, 
S:mblably , this material principle, capablc of all, had in it a certain magnitude, diſtance, and 
place : beauty , form, proportionate hgure, and meaſurc it had none; but all theſe it pat aſter. 
wards, to the cnd that being thus digeſted and brought into decent order, it might afford the bo- 
dies and organs of the earth, the ſea, the heavens, the ftars, the plants and living Creatures, of 
all ſorts. Bua as for them who attribute and give that which he calleth in Timeus, Neceſſity ; and 
in his Treatiſe Philebus , Infinity and Immenfity of exceſs and defect of too much andtoo little; 
unto matter, and not unto the ſoul : how arc they able ro maintain that ir is the cauſe of evi] 
conlidering that he ſuppoſcth always, that the ſaid mater is without form and $£gure whatſoever, oh. 
Riitute of all qualitics and facultics proper unto it, comparing it unto thoſe oyls, which having £0 
ſmell of their own, Perſumers uſe in the compoſition of their odors and precious oyntments :; for im- 
poſlible it is, that Plato ſhould ſuppoſe the thingy} which of it ſelf is idle, without ative quality, 
without moving and inclination to ay thing, to be the cauſe and beginning of evil, or rameic an in- 
finity, wicked and evil doing z nor likewiſe a necefſity, which in many things repugnech againſt 


God, as being rebellious, and refuſing to obcy him : for as rouching that neceſſity, which over- 
throwcth heaven, as he ſaith in his Policiques, and turneth it clcan contrary that inbred concupil- 
cence and confuſion of th: firſt and ancient nature, whercin there was no order at all, before ir was 
ranged to that beautiful diſpoſition of the world, asnow it is; how came it among things, ifthe ſub- 
jc&, which is matter, was without all qualitice, and void of that cfficacy which is in cauſcs ? and con- 
tidering that the Creator himſelf being of his own nature all good, dctired as much as might be, to 
make all things like unto himſelf? for a third, beſides thefe two principles, there isnone. And if 


we will bring evil into the world, without a precedent cauſe and principle to beget it, we ſhall cun-and 
fall into the difficult perplexitics of the Stoicks ; for of thofe two principles which are, it cannotbe 
that cicher the good, or that which is altogether without form and quality whatſoever, ſhould give 
being or beginning to that which is naught. Neicher hath Plato donc, as ſome that came after him, 
who for want of ſccing and underſtandinga third principle aud cauſe, berween God and matter, have 
run on end, and tumbled into the moſt abſurd and falſcſt reaſons that is, deviſing, forſooth, I wot not 
how, that the nature of evil ſhould come without forth caſually, and by accident, or rather of the 
own accord : foraſinuch as they will not grant unto Epicurus that the leaſt Acome that is, ſhould 
turn never ſo little, or decline afide, ſaying, that he bringeth in a rath and inconſidcrate motion, 
wichout any cauſe precedent : whereas they themſelves the mean while affirm, chatſin, vice, wicked- 
neſs, and ten thouſand other deformitics and impesteQions of the body, come by conſequence without 
any cauſe efficient in the principles. But Plato faith not ſo, for he ridding matter from all different qua- 
licy, and removing far from God all cauſc of evil, thus hath he wricten as touching the world in his 
Policiques : The world (quoth he) receivad all good things from the firft author who created it; 
but what vil thing ſocver there is, what wickedneſs, what injuſtice in heaven, the ſame it ſelf hath 
from the extcrior habitude, which was before, and the fame ir doth tranſmit, and give to the creatures 
beneath And alittle after he proccedeth thus : In traftof time (quoth he) as oblivion took hold, and 
ſ:t ſure footing, the paſſion and imperfe&ion of the old diſorder came in place, and got the upperhand 
more and more; and great danger there is, Icſt growing to difſolution,it be plunged again into the vaſt 
galf, and bottomleſs pic of confuſed diſlimilitude. 

- Butdiſſimilicude there can be none in matter, by reaſon that it is without quality, and void of all 
diff:rence : whereof Eudemus, among otherrs, being ignorant, mocked Plato for not putting that to 
be the cauſe, ſource, and firſt original of evil things, which in many places he calleth mother and 
nurſe : For Plato indecd termeth matter, mother and nurſe ; but he faith likewiſe, That the cauſc of 
evil is the motive puiſſance refiant in the ſaid matter, which is in bodics become diviſible, to wit, a 
reaſonleſs and diforderly motion: howbeit, for all that, not without ſoul, which plainly and ex- 
preſly in his books of Laws, he termeth a ſoul, contrary and repugnant to that which is the cauſe of 
all good ; for that the ſoul may well be the cauſe and principle of motion 3 but underſtanding is the 
bi of order and harmony in motion : for God madenot the matter idle, 'but hath kept it from be- 
ing any more difquictcd and troubled with a fooliſh and raſh cauſe: neither bath he given unto nz- 
ture the beginnings and principles of mutations and paſſions, but being , as it were, enwrapped 
and enfolded with all ſorts of paſſions and inordinate mutations, he cleared it of all enormitics, dil- 


orders, and errors whatſocyer , uſing as proper inſtruments to bring abour all this, numbers, meaſures, 
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and proportions 3 the cftcCt whereof, is .not io give unto things, by moving and mutation the paſ=" 
fons and diff:rences of the other and of diverſity, but rather to make them infallible , firm, and 
ſable, yea, and like unto thoſe things which arc always of one ſort, and evermore reſemble themſelves. 
This is in my judgement {the minde and 'ſentence of Plato, whereof my principal proof and ar- 
ament is this, Thae by this interpretation is ſalved that contrariety which men ſay, and ſeemeth i: « 
R ed to be in his wricings: for a man would not attribute unto a drunken Sophiſter, much leſs then wi » 
toPlato, ſo great unconftance and _—_—_ of words, as to afficm one and the ſame nature to be 
created, and uncreated : and namely in his book entivuled Phedrns, that the ſoul is eternal, and un- 
created 5 but in Timens, that it was created and cngendred Now as touching thoſe words of his 
the Treatiſe Phedrns, they arcall well near in every mans mouth very rife, whereby he proycth, 
that the ſoul cannot p:riſh, becauſe ic was never engendred : and ſemblably he proveth, that gene- 
ration ithad none, becauſe it moveth it ſelf. Again, in the book cnticuled Timers, God (quoth 
hc) hath not made the ſoul to be yonger then the body, according as now in this place we purpoſe 
ro ſay; that it cometh after it, for never would he have permitted that the elder being coupled and 
linked with the yonger, ſhould be commanded by ir. But we ſtanding much (I wot not how ) 
apon inconfiderate raſhneſs ann vanity, afe to ſpeak in ſome fort accordingly : for certain it is, 
that God hath with the body joyned the ſoul, as precedent both in creation,” and alſo in power and 
vertue, like as the Dame or Miſtreſs wich her ſabje&, for to rule and command, Again, when he had 
Gid that the ſoul being wurned upon herſelf, began to live a wiſe and eternal life : The body of the 
heaven (quoth he) was made viſible, but che ſoul inviſible, participating the diſcourſe of reaſon, 
and of harmony,engendred by the beft of things intelleRual and eternal, being likewiſe ir (elf the beft of 
things angendred and temporal. Where it is to be noted, that in this place cxpreſly calling God 
the beſt of all eternal things, and the ſoul che beſt of things created and temporal, by this moſt evident 
antitheſis and contrariety, he taketh from the foul that cternity which is without beginning and pro- 
creation, 

And what other ſolution or reconciliation is there, of theſe contradifions, but that which him- 
ſelf givethto thoſe who are willing to reccive itz forhe pronounceth that foul to be ingenerable and 
procreated, which moved allthings rafhly and diforderly before the conſtitution of the world ; but 
contrariwiſe he calleth that, procreated and cngendred, which God framed and compoſed of the 
ficſt, and of a permanent, cternal, and perfe& good ſubftance, namely, by creating it wiſe and well 
ordered, and by_putting and conferring even from himſclf unto ſenſe , underſtanding, and or- 
der unto mation : which when he had thus made, he ordained and appointed it to be the Governor 
and Regentof the whole world. And cven after the fame manner he pronounccth, that the body 
of the world is in one ſort cternal, to wit, not created, nor engendred 3 and after another ſort both 
created and engendred. For when he ſaith, that whatſocver is viſible, was never at reſt, but moved 
raſhly and without all order : andthat God took the ſame, diſpoſed and ranged it in good order ; 
as alſo when he ſaith, that the four general clements, fire water, carth, and air, before the whole 
world was of them framcd and ordered decently made a wonderful trouble and trembling, as it were, 
in the matter, and were mightily ſhaken by it, ſuch was their deformity and incquality. It appear- 
eth plainly that he maketh theſe bodics in ſome ſort to have a being and ſubſiſtence before the creation 
of the world. Contrariwiſe, when he faith, that the body is yonger then the ſoul, and that the 
world was made and created in as much as the fame is viſible and palpable, as having a body, and that 
all things appear ſo as they are, when they were once made and created, manifeſt it is, and every man 
maay ſce, that he attributeth a kinde of nativity to the nature of the body; and yet for all that, far is 
he off, from being contradiftory and rep1gnant to himſelf ſo notoriouſly, and that in the moſt main 
points. For it is not the ſame body norot the ſame ſort, which he ſaith was created by God, and to 
have becn before it was 3 for that were directly the caſe of ſome Mountebank or jugling Enchanter 3 
buthimſelf heweth unto us,what weatc to underftand by this,generation or creation : For before time 
{quoth he) all that is in the world, was without order, meaſure and proportion ; but after that the 
Baiverſal world began io be faſhioned, and brought into ſome decent form, whercas he found ahe fire 
fickt, che water, the carthy and the ayr pell mell in the ſame places; and yet having ſome ſhew and token 
whatthey were, but confuſedly hudled every where (as a man may well think that every thing muſt 
needs be ſo, where God is abſent) in this caſe as they were then, God, I ſay, finding them, fiaſt brought 
the ſame into frame and faſhion, by the means of forms and numbers. Furthermore, having ſaid before 
thatit was not work net of one onely proportion, but of twain, to joynand frame together the fa- 
brick of the world, a ſolid maſs, as it was, and carrying a depth and thickneſs with is:; and declared 
morcover, that God aſter he had beſtowed water and ayr, between fire and earth, conjoyncd withal 
and framed the heaven, together with them. Of theſc things (quoth he?) ſach as they were, and four 
In number, che body of the world was cngendred, agreeable in proportion, and entertaining 
amity by that means: Inſomuch as being once thus united and compad, there isnothing that can make 
diſunion or difſolution, but he alone who firſt limitted and brought altog:ther ; teaching us hereby 
Rioft plainly that God was the Father and Author, not of the body fimply, nor of the frarme, fabrick 
and matter onely of the woald, but alfo of that proportion,meaſure,beauty and fimilitude which is}in 
the body thereof : ſemblably thus much we are tothink of the ſoul, as if one were not created by God, 
nor the ſoul of the world, but a certain power of motion, fantaſtical, turbulent, ſabjc& unto opinion, 
ſicring and moving of it ſelf, and always, but withour any ord:r, mea ſure, orrezfon whaiſocver. 
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The other, when God had adorned it with numbers and proportions convenicnt, he ordained to'be 
the Regent and Governeſs of the world, creatcd like as ir felf was alſo created. Now that this is the 
true ſentence and meaning of Plsto, and not by a fantaſtical maner of fpeculation and inquifition, a 
touching the Creation or Generation, as well of the world as of the ſoul : this, beſides many others, 
may be an argument, that of the foul, he faith it was crearcd and not created : of the world alwaye, 
that it was engendred and creatcd, but never cternal and not cycated. To prove this, we need nog 
for to cite teftimonics our of the Book Timens, conſidering that the faid Book throughour, from 
the one cndto the other, treateth of nothing elſe, bur of the Ceneration or creation of the worlg. 
' Andof other books, in his Aclantjck T:meus making his prayers, namcth him who beforetime was 
ty his work, and now by his word, God. And in his Politique, his Parmenidian gueſt ſaich, thar 
thc world bcing framed and made by God, became partakcr ot many good things: and in caſe there 
be any evil thing in ir, the ſameisa remnant mingled within the firſt habicude andeſtate whercin 
It was ar firſt, before the conſtitution thereof, all irregular and diſorderly, And in his Books of 
Commonwealth, ſpeaking of that number, which ſome call the Marriage, Socrates began to dift 
courfe and ſay thus, The God (quoth he.) who is created and engendred, hath his period and con- 
verfacion, which the on number doth comprizz. In which place, what can he call the God 
created and engendred, but the world, *** * * | 
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The firſt copulation is of one and two, the fecond of rhree and four, the third of five and fix; of 
which thcreis not one that maketh a quadrate number cither by it elf, or by others : the forth is 
of ſeven andeight, which being joyned to the firft, make in all the ſquare qtadrat number fix and 
thir LY. 


Bat of thoſe numberswhich P/ato hath ſet down the quaternary, hath a moore perfe& and abſo- 
Jute generation z namely, when even numbers arc multiplicd by cven intervals, and uneven numbers 
Likewiſe by odde intervals ; for firſt it containeth unity as the very common ſtock of all numbers as well 
even as odde, and of thoſe under itz two and three be the firſt flac and plain numbers, and afece 
them four and nine arc the firſt ſquares, then follow cighe and (Gven and twenty, the firſt cubique num- 
-  bers,patting the unity out of this account. By which is appcarerh that his will was not, that theſenum- 
\ bers ſhould be all ſet one abeve another dircRtly in a right line; but apart, one after another alterna» 
rively, the even of the one fide, and the odd of the other, according to the deſcription above made. - 
Thus ſha!l the files or conjugations alſo be of Iike with like, and make the notable numbers, as well = 
þy compoſition or addition, as by multiplication of one with another : by compoſition, thus, Two 
and three make five z four and nine make thirtcen; cight and ſeven and twenty ariſe to five and thirey. 
For of theſe numbers the Pythagorcans call five, 7g, as much to ſay, as a ſound, ſuppoſing that of 
the ſpaces and intervals of Tone, the fift, was the firft that ſpake or ſounded: thirtecn they termed 
a14uz, that is to ſay, the Remancnt or DefeQt, like as Plato did; deſpairing to divide a Tone in two 
cqual portions; and fiveand thirty they term Harmony, for chat it is compoſed of the firſt numbers 
cubique, procceding from even and odde of the four numbers, to wit, fix, eight, ninc and ewelve, 
containing an Arichmerical and Harmonical proportion. Burt this wil appear more evidently by this 
figure here deſcribed and repreſented to the eyes. Suppoſe thentherc bea figure ſet down in form of 
of a tile, called Paallelogrammor, with right angles, A-B.C.D. 
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Whereof the on: fid: (co wit, the 1:5) A. B.isof five; th: other, an4 namely, the longer, A.D, 
i of the (ſeven parts: let the lefs 142 be divided into unzqual fe&ions, to wit, two and three, three 
unco E. ani1cne Frey iaco other two un:qual ſcXions, cheee and four to F. then draw lincs from 
ch: (:&ioa, crot12 direXty one anther, by E.G. H. and F.G.I. So A.E.G.F. ſhall befix, A.B.1G. 
nin: G.H.D.F, eight, :an1G.I.C.H. ewelvs, This cile-form figure called Parallelogrammor, being 
m3ce long then broad, compaſT:d of five and thirty parts, concaineth in ic all the proportion of the 
fict accocds and conſonances of Mifick in th: number of the ſpaces into which it is divided. For fix 
an] cight hive th: proportion Epircitos, to wit, the whol= and one third part 3 wherein confiſteth the 
ſy nptay Diatzfſicoa, thar is to ſay, a fourth. Six and nin: carry th: proporcion Hemiolion, to wit, 
th: whole an4 hulf; and cherein confifterh Diapznte, thar is ro ſay, a titch. B:tween ſix and twelve 
th:re is the double propaction, and ch:ecin coutiſteth Diapaſon, that js to ſay, an eighth. There is 
alſo che proporcion of Tone ſeſquioXave, in nine and eighr, which is the reaſon thar the nnmber five 
a11 chiccy concaining the propactions of Tons, the conſonances alſo and accords, they call Harmony, 
which b:ing malciplied by fix, ariſcth to two handred and ten, the very juft number of days wherein 
ſeven monech children have their pzricXion in the womb, and arc ready to be born, Ttem, go to work 
another way, and1b:gin by multiplication in this wife, Twice three make fix,and four times nine come 
to fix and thirty, and (even and tw:nty multiplied by eight, arifech to tworhundred and fixtcen. Now 
th: pecfe& numb: is fix, for that it ftand-th of '<qual parts, and in regard of the copulation of even 
and odde it is callad th: Mirsiage. Again, that which is more, it confiftcth of the beginning and 
fo114uation ot nun>2r, to wit, Unity or O12, of the firſt even number which is two, and of the ficſt 
and odde number that is three. Moreover, {ix and thirty is the ficſt number boch four-{quare and alſo 
telangalar, Four-ſquare, if it ariſc from the baſis, ix, and criangular, from eight : tor ic ariſcrh 
by malciplication of ewo quidrate numbers, to wit, of four, multiplying nine; and by addition of 
theee cab:8, on: cight, and ſeven and twenty, which being part together, make up tix and thirty the 
nand:cb{forede(crib:d. © Furthermore, it may bz drawa out in form of a tile, more one way then 
anothze from the ewo fid:s, anJariſech by multiplying ewelve, by three, or nine by four. Now ifa 
ram cake the numbers of the fidzs in thoſe figures before deferibed, to wit, {ix of the four-{q are, and 
clzhc of chetciangle; ninc of on: of Perallelograms, and cw:lve of che orher z he ſhall fiade char they 
will wake che propoations of all the ſymphonics or accordsin Mufick, For twelve compared with 
niaz, will b:D:a:cſaro:1, or the fourth, which is che proportion that Nete hathito Mcfe ; but com- 
pared wich eight, ic is a Diapznte, or afifth, the proportion of Meſe or the: Mean ro Hypatc; with 
tw:lve, it will b: Diapaſon, or a juſt cighth, which is che proportion between Nete and Hypare. As 
forthenumb:rof two hundred and fixceen, iris acubique, arifing from (ix, as the baſis, and is equal 
to the own compaſs or circuit. Theſe numbzrs propoſed, having (ach verrues and propertice, yer the 
lat ſevcn and ewenty hath chis peculiar qualicy by ir elf, thar ir is :qual unto all the other b:fore jr, be- 
1g put cogerher ; namely, oncy rwo, three, four, cight, andning, Mor:overy-1: containeth che juſt 
nimb:r of th: days of th: Moons revolution. The Pychigor:ans allo do ptace the Ton: of Ciſtances 
and intervals of ſounds in this very number, which is the reaſon that they call 23 2p, as one 
would fay, the defaulc, for that ic wantcth one of being the half of twenty ſeven. Moreover, thas 
theſe numbers contain the proportions of all the confonances and accords in Muiick, it is cafte to be 
U1d:rſt2ad ; for chere is the proportion double of two to one,” and therein contiſtech Diapaſon ; the 
:miolioa or on: and half of three to two, wherein is Diupence + likewiſe Epitritos. o! four to three, 
nd <:0zin confit:ch Diatefſicon 3 alto che triple of ninz and three, whercin you thall find= Diapa- 
1 an1{Dap:ars to wit, a tiſtab3vea duple, Trem, the q udcuple of cight and two wharcin is Dis dia- 
Paſon, There is b:(iles, the ſeſquioRve, of eight to ninz, wherein is Tonizon, If then a man 
coun the unicy which is comm3n unto the numbers as well even az odde unto tour, the whole yield- 
&h ten; andch2 cvea nymbers barwern ic and cen, withrhe pity being pur rog:ther make fiteen, a 
vund:r eriangular, aciſiag from the baſis five : as for the od le numbers, ro wit, one, three, nine, and 
twenty ſeven ariſe to forty, if they be ſamm:d togeth:r,and chis number of forcy is compoſed of thirteen 
ad cwny fcven,by which the Mathemacicians do preciſcly meaſure the intervals ot inafick'& malcdy 
: 1a 
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in ſong, calling the one Dicfis, and the other Tonos : and the ſaid number of forty arifeth by way of 
multiplication, by the vertue of quaternity ; for if you multiply four times every one of the four. 
firſt, whereas by themſelves to wit, one, two, three, four, therc will ariſc four, cight, twelve, and (ix. 
teen, which being all ſummed together, make forty 3 which number containeth beſides, all the pro- 
portions of conſonances and accords: for compare fixzeen with twelve, you ſhall have the Propor. 
tion Epitritos, that is to ſay, one and the third part, with cight duple, with four quadruple: aj6 
twelve compared to cight, hath the proportion Hemiolion, that is to fay, one anda half, to four 
triple, which comprehend the proportions juſt of Diatefſaron, Diapentc, Diapaſon,and Dis diapaſon ; 
Over and beſides, the forcſaid numbes of forty, is cqual to the firſt two quadrats, and thetwo firſt 
cubick numbers taken together, for the two firſt ſquares or quadrats be one and four, the cubicks 
cight and twenty ſeven, which if they be put together, amount to forty : So that the quaternity of 
Plato is in the diſpoſition thereof more ample, -of greater variety and perfcCtion then that quaternity of 
Pythagoras. 

Par. foraſmuch as the numbers propoſed, afford not places for the medictics which are inſerted, ne. 
ceſlary it was to cxtend the numbers to larger tearms and bonds, retaining ſtill the ſame preportions: 
in regard whereof, we muſt ſay ſomewhat what they be, and treat firſt of theſe medictics. The for. 
mer then, is that which both ſurmounting, and being alſo ſurmounted in equal number, iscallegin 
theſe days Arithmetical : the other which ſurmounteth, and is ſurmounted by the ſame part of their 
extremities, is named 5 eqns that is to ſay, ſubcontrary ; as for example, The two limits or 
extremitics, and the midſt of the arithmetical, be fix, nine, and twelve : for nine, which is in the 

- midft, ſurmounteth ſix juſt as much in number as it is ſuamounted of twelve, that is to ſay, by three ; 

| but of the ſubcontrary, theſe be the extremitics and the mide, fix, cight, and twelve, for cight, which 
is the mids, ſurmovnteth fix by two, and is ſurmounted of twelve by four, which four is the third 
of twelve, like as two is the third part of fix Thus it falleth out in the mediety Arithmetical, the 
mids ſurmounteth the one of theſe extremities, and is ſurmounted of the ether, equally by the ſame 
part of the own; butin the ſubcontrary by the ſame part, not of the own, but of the extremities ont 
2one of the one, and outgoing the other : and hercupon ic is called ſubcontrary, and the ſame they 
likewife call harmonical, becaulſcit affordeth to she extremitics the firſt reſonances, to wit, between 
the greateſt and the leaſt Diapaſon,that is to ſay, an eight 3 between the greateſt and the mide, Diapente, 
that is to ſay, a five 3 and between the mids and «hc Icaft, Diateſſeron, that is to ſay, a fourth : for the 
greateſt tearm or extremity being ſet upon the note or firing Nete, and the leaſt upon Hypate, the 
mids will be found jnſt.upon Mcſe, that isto ſay, the mean, which maketh in regard of the greateſt 
Diapente, and of the leaft Diatefſaron : ſo that by this reaſon, eight ſhall be upon the mcan, twelve 
upon Nete, and ſix upon Hypate : but how to know cafily and readily theſe medictics aforeſaid, Edo- 
rus hath ſhewed the maner plainly and fimply, And firft and formoſt in the Arithmetica), confiderithus 
much : for if you take the two exaremities, and put them together, and then the moyetie of the entire 
ſam, the ſame will fall out to be the mediety Arithmetical : or take the moyetie of cach oneof the 
extremitics, and addc them one to the other, that which ariſcth thereof ſhall be mediaty Arithmetical, 
in duples and triples alike : but in the ſubcontrary, or harmonical, if the two extremities be one to 
the cther in proportion duplc, take the half of the greater, and the third part of the leſs; and the 
number ariſing of thoſe two ſhall be the mediety Harmonical : but in caſe the two extremitics be in 
proportion triple, then contrariwiſe a man ought to take the moyetie ofthe lefs, and the third part of 
the greater, for then the ſum will be the medicty that he looketh for : as for cxample, let the lels ex» 
tremity be in triple proportion fix, and the greater eighteen, if you take the half of fix, which is three, 
and the third part of eighteen, which is ſix, you ſhall come to nincs for the medicty which doth fur- 
mount, and is ſurmounted by the ſame part of the two extremities, that is to ſay, the one half. Thus 
you ſec how the mcdictics are taken : now the ſame muſt be intcrjeCted and placed between, for to fill 
and make up the places or intervals double and triple 3 bur of the number propoſed, ſome have no 
place of the middle, others, not ſufficient and therefore the maner is to augment and ſet them out, 
in retaining always till the ſame proportion, and fo by that means make places and receptacle ſufficient 
for to reccive the ſaid medictics or mediocritics : Firſt therefore, for the leſs cnd or extremity, in ſtead 
of one{they put fix, becauſe of all numbers it is the firſt thar hath a half and a third, and multiply all 


the numbers und:r by fix, as it is written underneath, for to receive both the medictics in duple In- 
ceryals, 


12. 2 Tt. Zo IG» 

24. 4. 9. 54» 

48. 8. 27,162. - 
And as for that Plato hath ſaid, the intervals being made ſeſquialteral, ſeſguRertia, and ſeſquiottaver, 
our of rheſc links in the precedent diſtances, he fillcd all the epitrites, with the interval of ſelquioRtavez 
leaving one part of each, and this diftance of this part being left number to number, having for the 
tearms and cxtremities, two hundred fifty ſix, and two hundred forty three, &c. Upon theſe word 
of the text, forced they were to reduce theſe numberr, and make them greater, for by order two 
ought to have ſcſquioGtave proportion, ſecing that ſix of it ſelf could not have proportion ſeſquiottave, 
2nd if it were divided by cutting] the units piece-meal, the intelligence and dodtrene thereof would 
be very intricate and hard to be conceived, therefore he called this operation in ſome ſorc multipli- 
cation , like as in the harmonical mutation , where if you extend and augment the firſt — ' 
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neceſſarily che deſcription ot all the other notes muſt be ſtrerched our and cnlarged likewiſe. Aid theres 
forc Eudorus following herein Crentor, takech for the firſt number three hundred four: ſcore and fours 
which ariſeth by multiplying threefcorc and four, by fix : and theſe were induced ſo to do by the nun + 
ber threeſcore and four, having for the ſclquioCtave, eight, which is the proportion between threes 
{core and four, and three-{corc.and twelve, Bur it agreeth beitzr with the Text, and the words of 
Plato, to ſuppoſe a moyety. Forthe default which they call Appt, will bave the (elquiottave pro” 
ortion inthe numbers which Plato hath ſer down, two hundred bix and fifry, and two hundced three 
and forty, having put for the firſt one hundred fourſcoac and twelve ; andit the double of ic be fy 
of:d for the firft, the Ape ſhall be of the ſawe proportion, but in number double, which five hnn- 
dred and ewelve hath to four hundred eighty four : for two hundred filty and fix are in epitrite or ſeſ- 
quitertial proportion to one hundred fourſcore and twclve, and five hundred and twelve ro four hun- 
fred fourſcore and four, And verily, the reduQtion to this number was not without reaſon and pro- * 
portion, but yieided a propable reaſon to Crantor : for the number of threeſcore and four is a cube, 
proceeding from the firkt quadrate, and aquadrate likewiſe, ariſing from the fiſt cube, and being mul» 
tiplied by three, the firſt odde number : the ficit triangular number, the ficſt perfe& number and ſeſqui- 
alter, make ons hundred fourſcore and twelve, which number alſo (as we will ſhew) hath his ic\- 
quioCtave. Bur firſt of all you ſhall underſtand better what is 24p@e, as alſo what is the mcaning of 
Plato, it you call ro minde a lircle, ithat which is uſually taught and dclivercd in the Pythagoreans 
Schoo's : for Diaftema, that is to ſay, intervals or {pace in matter of ſong, is whatſoever is between two 
ſounds diff-rent in Tenor or Tenſton.Of theſe intervale,one is called Toxus,to wit, that whereof the har= 
mony Diapente ſfurmounteth Diateſſaron. Of this entire Tone, as Muſicians do hold, cut in twain, by 
the moyety are made two intervals, and both of thera, the one as well as the other, go under thename 
Henitoniunte But the Pythagorcans do nor think that it can bz equally divided : whercas therefore 
the two ſexions be unequal, they call the leſs Atippe, that is to ſzy, the default, becauſe it is omewhar 
Ifeth:nth2 one half. And therefore ſome Maſters of Muſick there be, who make the accord Diateſſe- 
ron, of two Tones and a Dzmi-tone or Hzmitonion : others apain of two Tones and aaippa. So as 
it ceneth that che teſtimony of hearing accordeth with the harmonica! Muſicians ; and of demonſtra- 
tion with the Mathernaticians : and their proof of demonſtcation goech in this manner. This is pit 
down by them for certain, and approved by their inftiuments, that Diapaſon bath a double proporti= 
on, Diapente a ſeſquialteral, Diatefſaron a fcſquitertial, and a Tone a ſeſ{quio&ave. And the truth 
ke:cof, a wan may try preſently by an exper imeur, namely, by hanging two weights double, unto two 
{rings chat be equal, or by making two concavities in pipcs, the one twice as long as the other, 
otherwiſe equal ; tor the Shawme or Hautboys, which is the longer, will ſound more !baſe. and loud, 
as Hypate 1 regard of Nete : and of the two ſtrings, that which was ſtretched by the heavier weight 
will ſound higher and ſmaller, as Nete in compariſon of Hypatc : and this is the very conſonance 
Diapaſon. S:mblably, three compared unto twain, be it in Icogth or in weight, will make Dia- 
pznez3 and four to three, D.ateflaron : for the one hath the proportion epitcite, and the other he- 
miolion. And if the uncquality of the forefaid lengths or weights be in proportion hemioCQave, that 
is to ſay, of ſeven toeight, it will make the interval Tinieon, not altog-ther an harmonical accord, 
howbeit (as one would ſay) ſomewhat muſical and melodious z for that theſe ſounds, if one ſtrike, 
touch or ſound one after another, make a plcaſant noiſe, and deleQableto the ears; bur if altoges 
ther, the noiſe will be trcubleſome and off:nfive ; wheieas contrariwiſe, in conſfonancesand accords, 
howſocver on? touch them cither together, or one aftcr another, the ear recciveth the conſent, and 
accord with great delight. And yct this may moreover be ſhewed by reaſon, for the harmony Diapa- 
{on is compoſ:d of Diapente, and of Diatcflaron, like as in number the double is compoſed of He- 
miolion and Epitritosz for twelve is in proportion of Epitritos to nine, and Hemiolion to eight, and 
double to (ix : ſo that the double proportion is compounded of the ſeſquialteral and the (clquiter- 
tion, lik: as Diapaſon of Diapente and Diatefſaron : bur as there Diapente is greater then Diatefſaron 
by a Tone, fo here in numbers, Hcmiolion is greater then Epicritos by a ſeſquioftave. This being 
thus proved by d:monſtration, Ict us ſcenow, whether our ſeſquioRave may be divided into two equal 
{:&ions 3 for if ic cannot, no more then, can the Tone and for that eight and nine make the fir 
proportion ſeſquioCtave, and have no interval between 3 both the one and the other being doubled, 
the number falling out between, miaketh two Intervals; fo that it appeareth, hat if the two inter- 
vals be <qual, the ſeſquioCtave may be cqually divided in twain. Now the double of nine is cigh- 
teen, and of eight, fixtcen, which admit berween them, ſeventeen. So it falleth out, thar one of 
the intervals is greater, and the other leſs; for the former is of cightcen to ſeventeen, and the other 
of ſeventeen to {ix:een. Then the ſeſquioGave proportion is divided into portions and ſeftions un- 
£qual, and fo conſequently the tone alſo ; and therefore this diviſion being made, none of the ſeQi- 
ons is properly a D-mytone, bur one of them by good right hath becn termed by the Mathematiciang 
ae: and this is it that Platofaid : God when hefilled the epitrites with ſeſquioRaves, lefta porti- 
onof each ; whereof there is the ſame reaſon and proportion, that rwo Pam: tn fifty fix, have unto 
wo hundred forty three 3 for take a Diatefſaron in two numbers, which have between them a pros 
portion Epitritos, as two hundred fifty and fix, to one hundred ninety «wo of which let, the leſs num- 
ber,one hundred ninety two beſet upon the baſe note of a tetracord, &the greater,to witztwo hnndred 
hity-and (ix apon the higheſt note : It muſt be ſhewed, that if this be filled wich two ſcſquioCtaves, there 
renaineth an interval as great as is between two hundred fifty fix and two hundred forty three, For if 
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the baſes found be ttrerchied one tone 3 which Is the proportion ſeſquioRtave, it maketh two hundred 
and fixtcen 3 andagain, it it be ſtrerched another tone, it becometh ewo hundred forty three, which 
ſurmounteth two hundred and fixteen,by twenty and ſeven, and two tundred and'fixteen ſurmounteth 
one hundred fourſcore and twelve by tour and twenty,of which,the ſeven and twenty is the {e{quicQave 
of two hundred and fixtcen, and four and twenty, of one hundred fcurſcore and twelve : ang 
therefore of theſe three numbers, the greateſt ſeſquioRaye is of the midlt, and the middle of the leaſt; 
and the diſtance or interval, from the leaſtto the greateſt, to wit, from one hundred fourſcore ang 
twelve, unto two hundred forty and three, two tones filied with two ſeſquioRaves : which interval be. 
ing taken away, there remaincth the interval of the whole, which is berween two hundred forty and 
three, and two hnndred fifty and fix, and that is thirtecn ; and that is the reaſon why they called{har 
number 264, that is to ſay, a default or refiduc. : 

For rinc own part, Ithink verily that the ſenſc of Plato is moſt clearly expounded and declared 
in theſe numbers. Others baving put down the ends and tearms of Diatclcron, for the treeble two 
hundred eighty cight, and for the baſe, two hundred fixtcen; go through with the reſt proportions 
ably, ſave onely that they take the two defaults or remnants, between the two cxtremitics : for the 
baſc being ſet up one tone or note, maketh, ewo hundred forty three : and the treeble being let down 
another notc, becorneth two hundred fifty ſix : for theſe be ſeſquioQtaves, two hundred forty three, 
and two hundred fixteen ; likewiſe two hundred eighty eight, and two hundred fifty fix 3 ſo that either 
of the intervals is Tonizonz and there remaineth that which is between two hundred forty three, and 
two hundred fifty fix, which is not a Demytone, but leſs : for two hundred cighty eight, is more then 
two hundrcd fifty fix. by thirty two; and two hundred forty three, more then two hundred lixteen, 
by twenty ſeven and ewo hundred fifty ſix, more then two hundred forty three, by thirteen; and 
both theſe are leſſer then the advantages or ſurpluſſages by half: and therefore Diatefiaron is found to 
be of twotones and a Ave, and not of two and a half. And thus you ſee the demonſtration of this; 
and fo it is no hard matter to underſtand by that which we have delivered,whar is the reaſon why Plats 
having ſaid, that intervals ſefquialteral, ſeſquitertian and ſe{quiottaves aremade by filling the ſeſqui- 
tertians with ſeſquioRtaves; madeno mention of the {c{quialterons, but hath left chem behinde,name- 
I5, for thatthe ſeſquialter is filled, when one patteth a ſetquioQtave to a ſeſquitertial, or rathce a ſef+ 
quiterce to a ſeſquioQave. | 

Theſe things thus ſhewed in ſome ſort by way of demonſtration; now to fill the intervals, and to 
interjc& the medietics, if none before had ſhewed the meansand manner how, I would leave you to 
do it for yonr exerciſe 3 but the ſame having been done already by many worthy perſonages, and prin- 
cipally by Craztor Clearchus, and Theodorus, all born in the Ciry $91; : It will not be impertincnt to 
deliver ſomewhat as touching the difference between them ; for Tkeodorus maketh not two files of 
numbers as the other do, but rangeth them all in the ſame line dirc&ly one after another, to wit, the 
duple ard the triple : and principally he groundeth and fortificth himſelf by this poſition (which they 
ſocall) of the ſubſtance drawn out in length, making two branchics, as is were from one trunk, and 
not four of twain : Then he ſaith, that the interpoſirions of the medietics ought ſo to take place; for 
otherwiſe there would bea trouble and contuſion : and anon pafſeth immediately from the firſt duple 
to the firſt triple, when they ſhould be that which ought to fulb] the one and the other, On the other 
tide, there maketh for Cranton, the poſition and ficuation of plain numbers with plain, ſquares wich 
ſquares, and cubce with cybes, which are ſct one againſt another in oppoſite files, not according to 
their range, bur altcrnatively, EE EO Oo PL ihe 
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which is of one ſort as Idca or form; but that which is divided by bodizs, is the ſubject and the mat- 
ter; and the mixture of them both in common, is that which is compleat and perfeR. 

As touching then the ſubſtance indivifible, which is always onc,) and of the fame fort; weare not 
thus to think, that it admictethno diviſion for the ſmalneſs thereof, like to thoſe little bodics called 
Atoms : but that of it which is fimple, purc, and moſt ſubject to any paſſion or alteration whatſoever, 
always like it ſelf, and after one manner, is ſaid to be indiviſible, and to have no parts; by which fim- 
plicity, when it cometh to touch in ſome fort, ſuch things as be compounded, diviſible, and carried to 
and fro, it cauſcth that diverſity to ceaſe, rcftraincth that multitude, and by mcans of ſimilitude, re- 
duceth themto oneand the ſame habitude. And if a man be difpoſed to call that which is divilible 
by bodics, matter, as ſubje& unto it, and participating the nature thereof, uſing a certain homonymie 
or equivocation, it mattereth not much, neither ekilleth it as touching the thing in queſtion : but 
thoſe who would have the corporal matter to be mixed with the indiviſible ſubſtance, be in a great er- 
rouc:firft, becauſe Plato hath not now uſed any names thereof, for that he hath evermore uſed to callit a 
receptacle to receive all, and a nurſe, notdiviſible by bodice, but rather a body divided into individual 
particulars. Again, what difference would there be, betwcen the generation of the world, and of thc 
ſoul, if the conſtitution of the one and the other, did confift of matter and things intelligible? + 

Certes, Plato himſelf, as one who would in no wiſe admitthe ſoul to be engendred of the body, 
faith, That God pur all that which was corporal within her; and then, that without forth the ſame 
was encloſed round about with it : In ſum, when he had framed and finiſhed the foul according to 
proportton, he inferreth and annexeth afterwards a Treatiſe of Matter, which before when he handled 
the creation of the ſoul, he neverrequircd nor called for, becauſe created it was without the help of 
matter, 
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far they went not from matter, but imagining that the ſubſtance of terms and excremities, was that 
which he called diviſible by bodies, and joyning with the intelligible, they affirmed and pronounced, 
that che ſoul is the Idca of that which is diftant cvery way, andin all che dimenſions, according to 
themumber which containeth harmony, which is very crronious : For the Mathcmaticks (quoth he) 
are fituate between the firlt intelligible and ſenſible things : bur the ſoul having of intc!ligible things 
an cecrnal cfſence, and of ſenſible objefts, a paſſible nature : therefore meer it is that it ſhould have 
a middle ſubftarce between both, But he was not ware, that God after he had made and finiſk:d the 
ſon!, uſed the bounds and terms of the body, for to give a form to the matter, determining the ſub- 
fance thereof diſperſed, and not linked or contained within any limits, by environing it with ſuper- 
cies, compoſed of triangles,all joyned cogether. And yet more abſurd then that it ir5to make the ſoul 
an Idea, for that the foul isalways in motion 3 but the Idea is immoveable, neither can the Idea be 
mixed with that which is ſenſible, but the ſoul is always linked faſt with the body : befides, God did 
imitate Idea as one who followcd his patern 3 but he wroughe the ſoul as his piece of work : And th:t 
?lato held the ſoul notto bea number, but rather a thing ordained by number, we have already ſhery- 
ed and declared before. | 
But againſt both theſe opinions.and their patrons, this may be oppoſed in common : That neither 
in numbers ror in terms and limits of bodics, is there any apparcnce or ſhew of that paiſſance, where- 
by the ſoul judgeth of that which is ſentible ; for the intelligence and faculty that it hath, was drawn 
from the participation and ſociety of the.intclligible principle : But opinions, belicfs, afſente, imagi- 
nations, alſo to be paſlive and ſenſitive of qualities inherent in bodies, there is no man will think that 
they can proceed from unitice, pricks, lines, or ſuperficies : and yet not onely the fouls of mortal m-n 
have the power to judge of all rhe exterior qualitics perceptible by the ſenſes ; but alſo the very ſoul 
of the world, as Platoſaith, when it returneth circularly into herſelf, and touch:th any: thing that 
bach a ſubſtance diſſipable and apt to be diſperſed; as alſo when ic mecteth with ought that is in- 
diviſible, by moving herſelf totally, ſhe telleth in what reſpeG any thing is the ſame, and in what 
regard divers and differentz whereto principally each thing is meet, cithcr to do or to ſuff r, 
wicre, when, and how it is affeQcd, as well in ſuch as are engendred, as in thoſe thatare always 
the ſame, Morcover, making a certain deſcription with all of the ten predicaments, he declareth the 
ſame more clearly afterwards : True reaſon (quoth he) when it mecteth with that which is ſenſible, 
and it therewith the circle of the other gocth direAly to report the ſame, throughout the whole ſoul 
thereof, then there 5 Ang opinions and beliefs that befirm and truc : but when it is converſ:nt 
abou: that which is iMclligible and diſcourſing by reaſon; and the Circle likewiſe of the ſame, twning 
roundly with facility, doth ſhew the ſame, then of neceſliry: there is bred perf. and accomplithed 
Science : and in whatſoever theſe ewo things be infuſed , if a man call it otherwiſe then ſoul, he faith 
any thing rather then the truth : whence cometh it then that the ſoul had this motion opinative,which 
comprehendeth that which is fenfible, divers and different from the other intclleAive that endeth in 
$cicnce ? Hard it were to ſet this down, unleſs a man firmly preſuppoſe that in this place, and at this 
preſenr, he compoſeth not the ſoul frmply, but the ſoul of the world, with the parts above mention- 
cd, of a beiter ſubſtance, which i; indivifible; andof a worſe, that he calleth divifible by bodies ; 
which is nothing elſe, byt an imaginative and opinionative motion, affe&tcd and accordant to thar 
which is ſcntible, not engendred, but as the other, of an eternal ſubſiſtance : for nature having the 
intellcQual vere, had alſo the faculty opinionative : but the intelleftive power is anmoveable, i:n- 
paſlible, founded and ſet upon that fubſtance, which abideth always in one ſort: whercas the other is 
diviſible and wandering, in asmuchas it toucheth a matter that is always floting, carricdto and fro, and 
difliza>le. For the matter ſenſible had before time no order at all, but was withour all torm, bound 
orlimication whatſoever, and the faculty therein had neither expreſs opinions,articulate and diſtin, 
nor her motious all certain and compoſed in order : but for the moſt part reſembling twibulent and 
vain dreams, troubling that which was corporal, unleſs haply they fell upon any thing that was ber= 
tr. Forb:tweeh two it was, having a nature conformable, and accordant to the one and the other : 
challerging matter by that which is ſenſitive, and by the judicial part thoſe things which arc incclli- 
gibles Andthis declareth he himfclf in theſe proper terms: By my reckoning (quoth he) let this 
| be the ſum of the whole account, that theſe three things had their being three ways betore the heaven 
, was, to wir, cfſence, ſpace, and generation. As for ſpace or place, hecalleth marter by that name, as 
it were the ſcat, and otherwhiles a receptacle : the effence, that which is intelligible 3 and the genera- 
tion of the world as yct not made, can be no other thing bur a ſubſtance ſu>jc<& ro motions and altera- 
tions, ficuate between that which impriateth a form, and which is imprinted, diſpenſing and diſtri- 
buting the images from thence hither : which is the reaſon it was called divitible, tor that of neceſſi- 
ty both the ſenſitive mult be divided, and go with the fenfible,and alſo the imaginative with the imagi- 
able. For the ſenſitive motion being proper unto the foul, moveth toward the ſenſible without : but 
the intelligence and underſtanding was of it ſelf, table, firm and immoveable : howbc.it being infuſed 
once unto the foul, and become maſter and lord thereof, 't rolleth and turneth upon it f-1f, and ac- 
compliſh:th a round and circular motion, about that which is always per:nanent, and touching that 
principally which is, and hath being. And therefore hard was the mix:ion and affociation which 
mingled the diviſible with the indiviſible, that which is every way moveable, with that which never 
moveth, and forcing in one word the other to meer and joyn with the ſawe. So the other was not motion, 
19 
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no more then the ſame was ſtation 3 bur the beginning both of Divertity, and alſo of Id:ntity, orthe 
ſameneſs ; For the oncand the other deſcend trom divers principlas, to Wit, the ſame from unity, and 
the other, from binary, and were at the firſt rhinglcd confuſcdly here in the foul; astyced by number : 
proportions and medicties harmonical : and the other being imprinted into the ſame, maketh difference; 
but the ſame infuſed into the other, cauſcth order z as It appearcth maniſcftly in the firſt powers of+ the 
ſoul, to wit, the faculties of moving and of judging. As for motion, it ſheweth incontinently aboye 
the heaven, diverſity in identity by the revolution of the Planers, and identity in diverficy by the (:t- 
fled order and ſituation of the fixcd ftars: for in theſe, the ſame bearcth ſway, and is more predomis 
nant; but contrariwilſe, the other, in thoſe that be nearer co the earth. But judgement hath two Prins 
| ciples, to wit, underſtanding, from the ſame, for judging of things univerſal 3 a nd ſenſc, from the 
| ther, to judge of particulars. Now reaſon is mingl:d of them borh, being intclligence in thingy ge. 
neral and intelligible 3 bat opinion onely in matters ſenſible, uling for inftrumcnts, both the tanſics 
| and imaginations between, and alſo the memorics 3 whercof the former make the other in 1he ſame; 
| but the latter, the ſame in the other, For intclligencc is the motion of the intclligent about that which 
| is ſtable and permanent.z but opinion is the manſion of the ſenticns about that which woverh, ay 
| for imagination or fanſic, being a connexion of opinion to the ſcnſe, the ſame, placeth it in memory; 
and contrariwiſc, the other ſtirrech it in the difference and difſtintion of that which is paſt, and that 

which is preſent, touching both identity and diverſity together. 

Now the better to underftand the __ wherewith he made the ſoul; we muſt take a patern 
and cxample, from the conſtitution of the body of the world : for whereas the two extreams, to wit, 
pure fire and earth, were by nature hard to be tempered one with another 3 or with another ; or,to ſay 
more truly, impoſſible to be mixcd 8nd incorporatchtogether ; he placed in the midſt between, ayr be» 
fore fire, and water before carth : aud fo contempered firſt theſe two mean clements, and afterwards 
by their help, theother extreams alſo, which he fitted and framed together, both with the ſaid meany, 
and alſo with themſelves one with another. And here again, ihe ſame and the other, bcing contrary 
puifſances and extremities, fighting one againk the other as mcer cnemics, he brought rogecher, not 
immediately by them(clyce, bur by pucting between other ſubſtances, to wit, the indiviſible, before 
before the ſame, and the diviſible before the other, according as in ſome ſort the one had affinity and 
congruency with the other : aftcewards when theſe were mixed together, he contempered likewiſe 
| the extreams, and ſo warped and wove, asone would ſay, the whole form of the ſoul, making as far 
| 
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a: it was poſſible, of things unlike, ſerablable, and of many one. Bur ſome there be who give our, 
that it was not well ſaid of Plato, That the nature of the other, was hard to —_— and tempered; 
confidering (ſay they ) that it is nor altogether inſuſceptible of mutation, butMriend toir, andra- 
| ther the nature of the ſame, being firmand hard to be turncd and removed, adrnittethnot cafily any 
| mixcure, but flicth and rejcReth it, to the end that it may remain ſimple, purc, and without alceratior;: 
| but they who reprove this, are ignorant that the ſame, is the Idea of ſach' things as be always of one 
| ſort ; and the other, the Idea of thoſe that change. Alfo that the effect of this, is cvermore to divide, 
ſeparate,and altzr that which ic toucheth ; and in a word, tomake many of one : but the cffe& ofthar 
| ir, to conjoyn and unitedy fimilitude, many things thereby into one form and puiſſance, Thus 
| you ſee what be the powers and faculties of the ſoul of this univerſality, which entriog into the frail, 
| mortal, and paſlible inftrumcnts of bodics, bowever they be in themſelves incorruptible, impatible 
and the ſame; yet in thrmnow appeareth more the form of an indeterminate duality : bur that form 
of the ſimple unity, ſheweth it ſelf more obſcurely, as decply ferred within 3 howbeir forall chat, 
hardly (hall one ſec and perceive in a man, either paſſion alcogether void of reaſon, or motion with- 
out underſtanding, whercin there isno luft, no ambition, no joy or grief: and therefore ſome Philo- 
| ſopherz there be, who would have the perturbations of che minde to be reaſons; as if forſooth, all 
delirc, ſorrow, and anger, were judgements, Others alſo do hold, that all vertucs be paſſions: forin 
|  valor(fay thcy) there is four, intemperance, pleaſure, injuſtice, Jucre. Howbeit, the ſoul being both 
contemplative, and alſo aCtive at once, as it doth contemplate univerſal thing ; fo it praftiſech par- 
ticuſars, ſceming to conceive the one by intelligence, and to perceive the other by ſenſe : common 
reaſon 1azeting always the ſame, in the other, and likewiſe, the other, in the ſame, cndcavoreth verily 
to ſever by diver» b nds and partitions, one from many; andthe indiviſible from the diviſible, but ic 
cannot bring it ſo about, as to be purely in the one orthe other, for that the principles be ſo cnterlaced 
one within another, and hudled peil-mell together. 

In which regard, God hath appointed a certain receptacle for the ſame, and the other, of a diviſible 
and indiviſible ſubſtance, to the end, that in diverfity therc ſhould be order 3 for this was as much as to 
be c:gendred. Sccing that without this, the ſawe ſhould have had no diverſity, and conſequently no 
motion nor generation z ncither ſhould the other have had order, and fo by conſcquence alto, neicher 
conlittence nor generation : for if it ſhould happen to the ſame, to be divers from the other, and again, 
to the other, to beall one with the ſamez ſuch a communion and participation, would bring iorth of it 
{c]t nothing generative, but require ſame third matter to receive them, and to be digeſted and 
diſpoſcd by them. And chisis that iwhich God ordained and compoſed firft, in defining and Jimit- 
l ing che infinity of nature, moving about bodies, by. the firm ſteadineſs of things intelleual, 
1 And like zsthereis one kinde of brutiſh voyce not articulate nor difſtin&, and therefore not fig- 

nificant s whereas ſpecch conlifterh in voyce, that givetly to underſtand what is in the mind: : and 
as harmony doth confift of many ſuunds and intervals; the found being fimple and the _ 
us 
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bat the interval a diff:rence and divzriity of ſouuds, which when they bes mixcd and tempered to= 
gether, make ſong and melody : Even ſo the paſſible part of the foul, was infinite, unftablc, and dif 
ordinatez but afterwards became determinate, when tearms and limits were ſet to it, and a certain 
form cxpelled to that diviſible and variable diverſity of motion. Thus taving conceived and cony- 
priz:d the ſame, and the other, by the fimilitudes and diſhmilitudes of numbere, making accord of 
diff:rence : ther:of the life of the univerſal world became wiſe and prudent, the harmony conſonant, 
and rcaſon drawing with her nec:fliry, tempered with grace and periwaiton, which the common fort 
call fatal d:ſtiny 3 Empedecles named concord and diſcord together : Heraclitus the oppoſite tenſion 
and harmony of the world, as of a bow or harp, whercin both ends bend one againſt another : Par= 
menides, light and darkneſs: Anaxagoras, underftanding and intinity : Zoroafies, God, 2d the D:vil, 
terming the one Oromaſdes, and the other Arimanius ; But Euripides did not wcil to uſe the disjuutive 
for the copulative, in this vecſe, | | 

Jupiter, N;tures neceſsity, 

Or humane minde, whether he le ? 


For in truth, that puiſſance which pierceth and reacheth through all things, is both neceſſity, and al- 
ſo aminde, And this is it which the Egyptians would covertly give us to uriderftand, under the vail 
of their myſtical fables, that when Horus was condemned and diſmembred, his ſpirit and blood was 
given and awarded to his father, but his flcthand greaſe to his mother : Bur ofthe ſoul there is nothing 
that remainerh pure and fincere, nothing unmixr and apart from others : for as He#aclitys was wont to 
 fay Hidden harmony, Is better then the apparent : for that therein, God who tempered it, hath be- 
ſtowed ſecretly and concealcd, differences and diverſtties: and yet there appeareth in the unrcaſonablz 
part, turbulent perturbations, in the reaſonable ſerled order : in ſenſes neceflity and conſtraint; in 
the underſtanding full power and entire liberty : but the terminant and defining power, loverh the 
aniverſal and indiviliblc, by reafon of their conjunftions and conſanguinity. Contrariwiſe, the di- 
viding puifſance, cnclineth and cleaveth to particulars by the divitible. The total univerſality joy- 
«hin a ſertled-order, by the micans of ihe ſame, and again, fo far forth as nced is, in a muta- 
tion by the mcancs of the other : but bur the difference of inclinations to honeſty or diſhoneſty, 
to pleaſure, or diſpleaſure ; the raviſhinents and tranſporcations of the ſpirit in amorous perſons, the 
combares in them, of honor againſt voluptuou-wantonneſs ; do evidently ſhew, and nothing ſo much, 
the commixion of che nature divines, and impaſlible with the mortal, and paſlible part in bodily 
things : of which himſelf calleth che one the concupiſc:nce of pleaſure ingenerate and inbredin us, 
thc other an opinion induced from without, dcfirous of the foveraign good : for the ſoul of it icIt 
produceth and yieldeth paſlibiliry 3 bur the participation of undepftanding cometh to ic withour forth, 
infuſed by the beſt principle and cauſe, which is Gad : ſo the very nature of heaven is net exempt from 
this-double ſociety and communion; but that a man may ſce how otherwhilcs it doth encline and bend 
another way, by the revolution of the ſame which is more predominant,and fo doth govern the world ; 
and a portion of time will come, like as it hath been, otcen heretofor:, when as the wiſdom thereof 
{hill be dulled and dazzlled, yea, and laid aflep, being -filled with the oblivion of that which is mece 
and deccn3 for it : and that which from the beginning is familiar;and corformable to the body, {hall 
draw, weigh down, and turu back the way and.courſe of the whole univerſality on the right hand : 
butbreak and undo the form thereof quite it (hall not be able, bur, reduce ir again to the better, and 
havca regard unto the firſt patern of God, who hel peth the endeavors thereof, and is ready to reform 
and dirc& the ſame. ” | | | 
Thus it is ſhewed unto us in many placee,that the ſoul is not altogether the work of God 3 but having 
aportion of evil inbred in her, ſhe hath been brought into order and good difpoſe by him, who hath 
limittcd infinity by unity 3 tohe end chat ic ſhould hecom: a ſubſtance bounded with the own terms : 
and hath ſer by the means of the ſame and the other, order, change, differcnce, and fimilicude : and hath 
contraſted and wrought a ſociety, alliance and amiry of all things one with another, ag far as poſlible 
it wat, by the means.of numbers and proportions. Of which point, albeit you have heard much ſpeech, 
and read many books and writings z/ yer {hall not doamiſz, but, greatly to the purpoſe, if bricfly 1 
diſcourſe thereof. , Firſt ſcrting-down.che- words of Plato, © God (quoth he ) deduttcd firſt from 
© the univerſal world. one part : and then double ſo-much ; afterwards a third portion, to wit; the 
« one,. and half. of the ſecond, and ghe triple of the firſt.; Soon after a fourth, to wit, the double of 
«the ſecond : and anon a fiſt, namely the triple of rhe third : after that a fixt, to wit, the oftuple of 
© che firſt, and a ſeventh, which was the firſt ſeven..cewenty fold. . This done, he filled the double and 
«triple intervals; cutting from them alſo certain parcels from thence, which he interj<Qted between 
© thezezin ſuch ſort as in every interval there were'two raedicrics : the one ſurmountinggand ſurmoune- 
« ed by the ſame portion of the extremiticesz the orher, ſurmounting by equal number, one of ,the cx- 
®rremitics, and ſurmqunted of another by the like, But ſeeing the intervals carry the proportions ſeſ- 
© quialteral, (eſquitertian, and ſeſquioGtave : of theſe Jigaments inthe ficlt precedent diſtancer, he filled 
& up all th: ſcfq 1iterccg with the interval of the ſeſquioRave,leaving of each of them one part: And this . 
© diſtance of the part or number being left of-number to number, it had for the terms and bonds there» 
© of in proportion to tha is between, two hundred fifty fix, and two hundred forty three. Here firſt 
and formoRt, a queſtion is moved as touching the quantity of theſe numbers : and ſecondly, concerning 
wicorder ; and thirdly, of their power, For the quantity and ſur ; what they be which he takerh - 
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the dupic intervals? For the order, to wit, whether they oughtro be ſer and diſpoſed all in one range. 
as Theodorns did 2 or rather as Crantor, inthe figure of thelctter Lamde, 4. ſctting upon the poing 
or top thereot Unity, of the firſt, and then in one filc apart, the duplcs, and the triples in another, 
for the uſe and power, namely, what they confer to the conſtitution and compoſition of the ſou]. 
| Asconcerning the firſt, we will rejeft thoſe who ſay, thac it ſufficieth in theſe proportions to confides 
of what nature be the intervals, and of what the midietics which fillthem up, in what numbers ſocyer 
a man may ſuppoſe that they have places capable between of the proportions aforeſaid : for that the 
dodrine gocth after the ſame manner. And albeit that which they ſay, were true, yet theproof ang 
demonſtation thereof is bur ſl:ndcr without examples, and hindereth another ſpeculation, wherein 
there is cont: ined a pleaſant kinde of Learning and Philoſophy. It then, beginning at Unity, we 
put apart by themſclves the nun bers duple,and the triple,as he himſelf teacherh us, there will be of the 
on: {ide two, four, eight; on the other, three, nine, and twenty ſeven; which are in all ſeven, 
taking the Unity as common, and procceding forward in multiplication unto four. For itis not in 
placc onely, bur alſo in many others, where the conſent and agreement Is very evident, that isbe. 
eween the quaternary andthe ſeptenary. And as for that quaternity of the Pythagoreans ſomuch 
voyced, and fo highly by them celebrated, it is of thirty fix, which hath this admirable matterin ir 
above 'all others, that itis compounded of the four firſt even numbers, and of the four firſt odd: 
numbers : and icariſcth by the fourth couple or conjugation of number, ranged in orderone afice 
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For the firſt is of one and two, the ſecond of one and three, which be odde. For ſetting one in the 
firſt place, as indifferent and common to both; then rakerh he cighr, and twenty ſeven, {hewing, and 
as jt were, pointing with the finger, what place he giveth to the one and theother kinde. 

But to treat hereof after a more exaQ and exquiſite manner, appertaineth unto &thers : But that 
which remaineth is proper to the ſubje& matter in hand. Fort was not upon any oftentation of «kill 
and ſufficiency in the Mathematical Arts that Plato hath inferred within a Treatiſe of Natural Philo- 
ſophy, this Arcthmctical and Harmonical mcdietics, but as a Diſcourſe very meet and fit to ſerve for 
the compoſition and conſtitution of the ſoul; howſoever there be fome who ſeek for theſe proporti= 
ons in the ſwifineſs more or leſs of the wandring Spheres 3 others rathcr in their diſtances z ſome in 
the magnitudes of the ſtars 3 and others again, after a more curious manner, in the Diamiters of the 
Epicycles, as if that Creator had in regard thereof, and for this cauſe applicd and firted the foul, 
diſtributed into ſeven parts, unto the celeſtial bodies. Many there be moreover, who bring hither and 
accommodate to this matter the Pythagorcans inventions, tripling the diſtances of bodies from the 
midſt : which they do after this manner, ſetting upon fire Uniry ; and upon the earth, oppoſite unto 

' ours, three 5- upon the carth, nine ;' upon the Moon, twenty ſevenz upon Mercury, fourſcore and one ; 
upon Venus,\two;hundred forty three z and upon the Sun himſelf, 729. for that ic is both quadrate 
and cube : which is the reafon that they call the Sun alſo one while quadrate, and another while 
cube ; and after the ſame ſort they reduce the other ftars by way of tripalation, But theſe Philoſo- 
phers do miſcount greatly, and tray far from rcafon and proportion indeed, if ſo be that Geometrical 
dcmonſtracions do avail ought : yet in compariſon of them, well fair they whro go to work another 
way and albcie they prove not their poſitions exatly, yet (I ſay) they come neerer to the mark, 
who give out, that the Diameter of the Sun, compared to the Diameter of the earth, is in the ſame 
proportion that twelve is to one: that the Diameter or Dimeticnt line of the carth is triple to that of 
the Moon : and the leaft fixed ſtar that is to be ſeen, hath no leſs a Diameter, then the third part of 
the Diameter of the certh : alſo, that the total Globe of the carth, compared with the Sphercof che 
Moon, carricth the propoſition of twenty ſeven to'one: The Diameters of Yerus and the earth, are 
in double proportion, but their Globes or Spheres bear oCtuple proportion, eo wit, cight for one. 
Semblably, the interval of the Ecliptick, and the ſhadow which cauſcth the Eclipſe, is tripe to the 
Diameter of the Moon, Alfo the latitude of the Moons declination from the Zodiaque on either fide, 
is one twelfth part + likewiſe that the habitudes and aſpeRts of her to the Sun, in diftances triqueter, 
or quagrangular, take the forms and figurations either of the Half-moon, at the' firſt quarter, or elfc 
when ſhe {welleth and bcareth out on both fides ; but after ſhe hath paſſed fix Signs of the Zodiaque, 
ſhe maketh a full compaſs, and reſembleth a certain Harmonical Symphony of Diapaſon in Hexa- 
ronoe, And foraſmuch as the Sun about the Solftices or Tropicks, as well of Summer as Winter, 
moveth leaft, and moſt ſlowly ; but contrariwiſe, about the ewo Equinoxes in Spring and Autumn, 
moſt ſwiſtly, and exceeding much : the proportion of that which he taketh from the day, and put- 
reth to the night z or contrariwiſe, is aftcr this manner in the firſt thirty days; for in thar ſpace 
after the Solftice in Winter, he addeth to the day the fix part of that exuperance, whereby the lovg- 
eſt night furmounteth the ſhorceſt day : and inanother thirty days following after that, a third part, 
and ſo forward in the reſt of the days one half, uutil you come to the Equinox, in ſextuple and triple 
Intervals, to take eventhe inequality of the times. But the Chaldeans ſay, that Spring in regard© 
Autumn carricth proportion Diatefſaron , in reſpe& of Winter Diapente, and in .compariſon © 

Summer Diapaſori: But if Enripides hath well limicted the four quarters of che year when he 


faid:; 
For 
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For Summer hot, four moneths ordained be, 
For Wiuter cold likewiſe are other four : 
Shorter is rich Autumn by one mozetie, 

And pleaſant Spring whiles it remain in flour. 


Then the ſcaſons do change after the porportion Diapaſon : Some attribute to the earth, the place of 
the muſical note Proflambanomenos : unto the Moon Hypatc: unto Mercary and Lucifer D.atonus 
and Lichanos: the Sun they ſet upon Meſe (they fay ) containing Diapaſon in ihe midds, diftanc 
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To ftrangers kinde be was and affable, 
To citizens friendly and pliable. 


ſhewed very well, that he held it for a fingular vertue to be ſociable, and to know how to fort and 
apree with othzrs : like as the ſane Pindarus bimfſclf, | 
: Cccc 2 | W bey 
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CE. When God did call, he gave attendance, 

And never ot d of all his av 1 KJ 4 
eaning and fignifying Cadmus. The old Theologians and Divines, who © all Philoſophers 
proc” _—_ SHS into the hands of the Images of the gods, muſical infiruments, minding nothin ; 
Jeſs thereby, then to make this god, or that a minſtrel, either to play on Lute, or to ſound the Flute 
bur becauſe they thoughr there was no greater piece of work then Accord and Harmonical Symphonic 
could befcem the gods, Like as therefore, he that would feck for ſeſquitertian, ſefquialteral or double 
proportions of Mafick, in the neck or bridge, in the belly or back of a Lute, orin the Pegs and ping 
thercof, were a ridiculous fool (for howſoever theſe parte ought to have a ſymmetry and Proporti= 
on one to another in regard of length and thickneſs; yet the harmony whereofwe ſpeak, is to be con. 
ſidered in the ſounds onely. ) Even ſo, probable it is, and ftandeth with great reaſon, thatthe bodies 
of the ftars, the diſtances and intervals of Spheres, the celerity alſo of their courſes and revolutions, 
ſhould be proportionate one unto another, yea, and unto the whole world, as inſtrumcnts of muſick 
well ſet and tuned, albeit the jult quantity of the meaſure be untnown unto us.But this we are to think 
that the principal cff:& and efficacy of theſc numbers and proportions, which chat great and Coveraign 
Creator uſed, is the conſonance, accord, and agreement of the ſoul in it ſelf; with which ſhebein 
endowed, ſhe hath repleniſhed both the heaven it ſelf, when ſhe was ſettled thereupon, with an ink: 
nite number of good things 3 and alſo diſpoſed and ordained all things upon the carth, by ſeaſons, by 
changes and mutations, tempered and m:afured moſt excellently well, and with ſurpaſſing wiſdom, az 
well for the produttion and generation of all things, as for the preſervation and ſatety of them, when 
they were created and made. 
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An Epitome or Breviary of a Treatiſe as touching the Creation 
of the Soul , according to Plato in Timaus, 


—— 


Timens, declarcth all that Plato, and the Platoniques have written of that Argument; and in- 

ferreth certain Propoſitions and limilitudes Geometrical, which he ſuppoſeth pertinent to the 
ſpeculation and intelligence of the natureof the ſoul 3 as alſo certain Mulical and Arithmerical Theo- 
remes, His meaning and ſaying is, that the firſt matcer was brought into form and ſhape by the ſoul, 
H: attcibuteth to the univerſal world a ſoul; and likewiſe to every living creature a ſoul of the own by 
ic (elf, which rulech and governeth it. Hebringeth inthe ſaid ſoul in ſome ſort not engendred, and 
yet aftera ſort ſubjc& ro generation. Buthe affirmeth, that cecrnal matter eo have been formed by 
God; har evil and vice is an Imp ſpringing from the ſaid matter, To the end (quoth he) that itmight 
never come into maus thought, That God was the author or cauſc of evil. 


'T= Treatiſc, entituled, Of the Sreation of the Soul,'asit is deſcribed inthe Book of Plato named 


All the reſt of this Breviary, is word for wordin the Treatiſe it (elf, 
therefore may be well ſpared in this place, and not 
rehearſed a ſecond time. 
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This little Treatiſe is ſo pitiouſly torn, maimed,and diſmembred through- 
out, that a man may ſooner divine and gueſs thereat (as Ihave done) 
then tranſlate it. I beſcech the Readers therefore, to hold me excuſed, 
in caſe I neither pleaſe my ſelf, nor content them, in that which have 
written. 


plainly and compendiouſly as poſlible I can)mine opinion as touching Fatal deftiny,for to ſatishe 
your requeſt : albeit you know full well how wary and preciſe Iam in my writing. Firſt and 
formoſt therefore, thus much you muſt underſtand, That this term of Fatal deſtiny is ſpoken 
andunderſtood two mannerof ways ; the one, as is is an a&tion, and the other, as ic is a ſubltance. In 
the firſt place, Plato hath figuratively drawn it forth, and under a type deſcribed it as an ation, 
both in his Dialogue, cntitaled , Phredrus , in theſe words: It is an Adraftian Law or mcv1- 


table Ordinance, which always followcth and accompanicth God. And alſo in his Tran called 
mens, 


[ER will, and addreſs my ſelf to write unto you (moſt dear and loving friend Piſo, as 


[on 
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Timeus, alter this manner, The Laws which Cod hath pronounced and publiſh:d co the inunortal 
foul, in the procreation of the univerſal world. Likewiſe, in his Books of Commonwealth, he faith, 
That Fatal Nceflicy is the reaſon and ſpeech of Lacheſis the daughter of N-cefſiy. By which places 
he giveth us to underftand, not tragically, bur after a Theological manner, what his minde and opi- 
nion is. Now if a man (caking the ſaid places already cited and quoted) would expound the ſame 
more familiarly in other word, he may declare the former deſcription in Phedrus after this ſort,name= 
ly, that Facal D-ftiny is a divine rcaſon or ſcntence intranſgreſſible and inevitable, proceeding from a 
cagſe that cannot be diverted nor impeached. And according to that which he delivereth in Timevs, ie 
js a Law conſequently enſuing upon the nature and creation of the world, by the rule whereofall things 
paſs and are diſp:nced, that be done. For this is it that Lacheſis worketh and cff:Acth, who is in 
truth the daughter of Ncceflity, as we have both already faid, and allo ſhall better unde: ftand, by that 
which we are to deliver hereafter in this and other Treatiſcs at onrleifure, Thus you ſee what D.ftiny 
je, as it gocth for an aCton 3 but being taken for a ſubſtance, it ſeemeth to be the univerſal ſoul of the 
whole world, and admitteth a tripartite divifion. The firft Dcftiny is that which erreth not ; the ſecond 
ſcemeth to err 3 and the third is under heaven, and converſant about the earth: of which three, the 
higheſt is called Clstbo; the next under it, is named At opos ; and the loweſt, Lackeſis : and ſhe receiveth 
the influences of her two cel-ſtial fiſters, rranſmitting and faſtning the ſame upon terreſtrial things, 
which arc under her government. Thus have we ſhewed ſummarily, what is to be thought and ſaid 
2 touching D-ſtiny, being taken as a ſubſtance; namely, What ir is, what parts it hath, after what 
fortir is, how it is ordained, andin what manner ir ftandeth, both in reſp«& of it ſelf, and alſo in rc= 
gard of us: but _as concerning the pirticularitics of all theſe points, there is another fable in the Poti= 
riqu:s of Plato, which covcrily in tome ſort giveth us intelligence thereof; and the fame have weaſ- 
ſaycd to explain and unfold unto you, as well as poſſible we can: But to return unto our D.ſtiny as it is 
an ation, let us diſcourfe thereof, foraſmuch as many queſtions, natural, moral and rational depend 
thercupon. Now for that we have in ſome ſort ſufficiently defined already,what ic is,we are to conſider 
conſequently in order, the quality and manner thereof 53 howſocver, there be many that think it very 
ſtrange and abſurd tojſearch thereinto,l fay therefore, that Dcftiny is not infinite, but finite and determi» 
nate, however ir comprehend, as it were, within a circle, the infinity of all chings chat are, and have 
been time out of minde, yea, and ſhall be world withoutend ; for, neither law, nor reaſon, nor any di- 
vine thing whatſocver, can be infinite. And this ſhall you the better learn and underſtand, if you conſt- 
der the total revolution, and the univerſal time, when as the eight Spherer, as Timers ſaith,having per» 
formed their fwife courſes, ſhall return to the ſame head and point again, being m-aſured by the cir- 
cl: of the ſame, which gocth always after one manner : for in this dcfinite and determinate reafon, 
all chings , as wcll in heaven as in carth, the which doconſift by the necclity of that above, be reduced 
co the ſame ſituation, and brought again to their firſt head and beginning. The onely habitude there- 
fore of heaven, which tandeth ordained in all points, as well in regard of it ſclf, as of the earth, and 
a)l eerreftrial matters, after cerrain Jong revolutions, ſhall one day return, ye2, and that which conſes 
quently followcth after, and thoſe which are linked in a continuity together, bring each one by confe- 
qu:nce that which it hath by neceſſity. For to make this matter more plain, let us ſupoſe that all 
thoſe things which are in and about us, be wrought and brought to paſs by the courſe of the heavens 
and celeſtial influznces, ail being the very cfficicnt cauſe both of that which I wrice now, and alſo of 
that wiich you are doing at this preſent, yea, and in that ſort ax you dothe ſame : ſo that hereafter, 
when the ſame cauſe ſhall turn about and come again, we ſhall do the very ſame that now we do, yea, 
and after the ſame manner ; yea, we ſhall become again the very ſame men. And even fo it ſhall be 
wich all other men : and look whatſocvcr ſhall follow in a courſe or train, ſhall likewiſe happen by a 
conſequent and dependent cauſe : and in one word, whatſoever ſhall befal in any of the univerſal re- 
volutions, ſhall become the ſame again, Thus apparent it is, a3 hath already been ſaid, That D:ftiny 
being in ſome ſort infinite, is nevertheleſs determinate and not infinitez as alto, that according as we 
have ſh:wed beforcy it is cvident that it is in manner of a circle; tor like as the motion of a circle in 
acircle, and the time that meaſureth is is alſo acircle; even ſo the reaſon of thoſe things which.are 
don: and happen in a circle, by good right may be cftcemed and ſaid to be a circle- | 
Tais therefore, if noughtel(e there were, ſheweth unto us, in a manner, ſufficiently, what is De» 
ſiiny in generality, but not in particular, nor in cach ſeveral reſpe&: What then is it? It is the ge» 
n:ral, in the ſame kinde of reaſon, ſoas a man may compare it with Givil Law : For firſt and formoſt, 
ic commandcth the moſt part of things, if not all, at leaftwiſc by way of ſuppoſition, and then ic com» 
priz:th as much as is poſſible all matcers appertaing to a City cr Pablike State, generally 3 And that we 
May better underſtand both che one and the other, let us cx-mplifie and conſider the ſame in ſpecialty: 
The Civil or Politick Law ſpeaketh and ordaincth generally of a valiant man, as alſo of a run-away 
coward, and ſo conſequ1:nily of others z howbcir, this is not to to make a Law of this or that particu» 
lar perſon; but to provide in general principally, and then of particulars by conſequence, as com- 
Priz:d under the (aid general ; for we may very wcll ſay, that to remunerate and recompence this or 
that man foc his valor is lawful;as alſo to puniſh a particular perſon for his cowardize,and forſaking his 
colours ; for that the Law potentially and in effc&, hath comprizcd as much, although not in expreſs 
words: like as the Law (if I may fo ſay) of Phyſicians, and of Maſters of bodily excrciſes, comprehendeth 
(pccial and particular points within the general : and even ſo doth the Law of nature, which firſt and 
principally doth determine general mattersz and then particulars ſecondarily and by. conſequence. 
— Ceccz Semblably, 
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Semblably, may particular ard individual things in ſome ſort be faid to be deſtined, for that they be 
ſo by conſequence wich ihe geneia's. Bur haply ſome one of thoſe who ſearch and enquire more cus 
riouſly and cxaRtly into theſe mattcrs will hold the contrary, and fay, that of particular and indjyji. 
dual things, proceed the compoſition of the generals, and that the general is ordained and gathered 
for the particular. Now that for which anorher thing ie, goeth always before that which is forit; 
but this is not the proper place to ſpeak of theſe quidditics 3 for weare to refer them to ſome other; 
howbcit, that deſtiny doth not compr:hend all things purely and expreſly, but ovely ſuch as beuni- 
verſal and general,is reſolved upcn for this preſcnt;and fervech for that which we have to ſay hereafter, 
yea,and agreeth alſo to that which hath b:en delivered ſomewhat before; for that which is finite and de- 
cerminate, properly agreeable toD: vine Providence, is more fcen in univerſal and general things, than 
in particular ; of this nature is th: Law of God, and ſuch is likewiſe the Civil Law, whercas infinity 
canfiftcth in particulars, 

= Aﬀtcr this we are to declare, what meaneth this term, By ſuppoſition : for ſurely deſtiny is to be 
thought ſuch a thing. We tiiv- then called, By fuppoſition, that which isnot ſet down of it ſelf, 
but ſappoſed and joyned aftcr anoth:r 3 and this fignifieth a ſuit and conſequence : This is the Law or 
Ordinance of Adraſtria, that is to ſay, « decree inevitablez unto which, if any foul can aſſociate it 
ſelf, the ſame ſhall be able to ſee by conſequence, all that will enfuc, even unto another general revo« 
lution, and be exempt from all evil; which: if it may be able always to do, it ſhall ncither ſuſtain 
any damape, nor do harm. Thus you fee what it 18 that we cal!, By ſuppoficion in general, Now 
that Fatal DeRtiny is of this kinde, evidently appearcth, as well by the f1>ſtance as the name thereof: 
for it is called in Greek, eigzeppin, as it one would fay #&wy, that is, as nuch as dependant and 
linked, and a Law it is and Ordinance, for that things thercin be ordained and difpoſcd conſequent- 
ly, and in manner of thoſe which are done civilly, 

Hereunto is to be annexed a Treatiſe of Relation, that is to ſay, what reference and reipe& hath 
Fatal Deftiny unto Divine Providence, as alſo untoFortune : Likewiſe, what is that which is in us; 
what is contingent, and ſuch like things. Moreover, we arc to decide, wherein and tow it is falſe; 
whercin alſo, and how it is true ; char all things happen and come to paſs by Fatal D-ftiny, forif ir 
import and imply thus much, That”all chings are comprizcd and contained in Fatal D:ſtiny, we muſt 
grant this Propoſition to be true : and fay one pur thereto all things done among men, upon the earth, 
and in the very heaven, and place them within Fatal Deftiny,- let us grant as much for the preſent, Buy 
if wc underſtand that this word Fatal (as it rather fcemeth_) doth import nor all things, but that - 
onely which followeth and isdepcndant, then we may not grant and fay, that all things be com» 
prehendcd in Fatal Dcftiny ; contidering all that which the Law. doth comprehend, and whereof it 
ſpeaketh, isnot lawful, nor according to law-: for why ? it comprizcth treaſon, it treateth of co- 
wardizc, of running away from ones colours and place in bartel, of adultery, and many things ſembla- 
ble : of which we cannot ſay, any one is lawful: foraſmuch, as even to perform valorous fervicein 
the wars, to kill Tyrante, or to exploit any vertuous deed, I would not term lawful, becauſe properly 
thatis lawful, which is commanded by che Law 3'and if the Law did command thoſe things, how can 
they avoidto be rebellious and tranſgreflors of the Law, who have not done valiant cxploits in arms, 

have not killed Tyrants, nor performed any other notable a&z of vertue ? and in caſe they be off:nders 
of thc Law, why are they uot puniſhed accordingly ? Bur if to puniſh ſuch, be neither juſt nor reaſon- 
able, then confeſs we muſt, that thefe matters be-not legal, nor according to Law; for legal and accord- 
ing to law is that, which is namely preſcribed, fee down, and expreſſy commanded by the Law, in 
any a&ion whatſoever. Scmblably, thoſe thirigs onely be Fatal and according to D:ftiny, which arc 
done by a Divine diſpoſition procecding, ſo that Fatal Deftiny may well comprize all things : how- 
beitmany of thoſe which becomprized therein, and in manner all that went before, to fpeak properly, 
cannot be pronounced Fatal, nor accorcin% tc: Fatal Deftiny, which being ſo, we ought to declare now 
in order — how that which is in our 0871 power,to wit, free will, how fortune,poffible, con- 
tingent, and other ſuch like things, which beranged and placed among the premiſes, may ſubfiſt ſafely 
with Fatal D:ftiny, and how Fatal Deftiny +; tand with them : for Fatal Deftiny comprehendeth all, 
as it ſccmcth:and yet theſe things happen not by any n<ceſfity,but every of them according to their own 
nature. The nature of Poſſible, is to havea pr:[oliftence as the gender, and to go before the contingent, 
and the contingent as the ſubjeCt matter. ouzhc to be preſuppoſed before the things which are in our 
power: for that which is in us, as a Lord and Maſter uſcth the contingent : And Fortune is of this 
nature, to intercur between our free will, and what is in us, by the property of contingency enclining 
to the one ſide, and to the other, which you may more eaſily apprehend and underſtand, if you con- 
lider, how every thing that is produced forth, yea, and the prodution it ſelf and generation, isnot 
without a cecttain puiſfance : and no puifſance or power there is without a ſubſtance: as for exam- 
ple, the generation of man, and that which is produced and engendred, is not withour a power, and. 
the ſante is about the man, but man himfclf is the ſubſtance, Of the puifſance or power being be- 
tween, comerh the ſubſtance-which is the puiffant : bat the produftion, and that whidh is produced, 
be both things poflible. There being therefore- theſe three, Paiſſance, Puifſant, and Poſſible : Bc- 
force Puifſance can. be, of neceſſity there muſt be preſuppoſed a puifſant, as the ſubjeR thereof : and 
even ſo ir muſt nceds- be thay puifſance alſo ſublit' before thar which is poſſible. By this deduQion 
then, in ſomeſort is declared, what is that which we call poſſible ; ſo as we may after aigroſs:man- 
ner define it to be, that which puiſſance is ableto produce : and to ſpeak. more properly of _— 
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by adjoyning thereto thus much, provided always, that nothing without forth do impeach or hinder 
it, But among poflible things, ſome there be that never can be hindred, as namely in heaven, the rifing 
and ſetting of theftars, and ſuch like : others may be impeached, as the moſt part of humane affairs, 
yea, and many Mctcors in the Ayr. As foe the former, as things hapning by neceſlity, they be called 
neceſſary z the other for thac, they fall out ſometime contrariwiſe, we term contingent; and in this 
fort may they be deſcribed. Neceſſary is that poſſible thing, which is oppotite to impoſſible : con- 
ringent is that poſſible, whercof pollivle alſo is thecontrary. For thatthe Sun ſhould go down, is a 
thing both neccf{ary and poſlible, as being contrary unto this impoſlibility, namely,that the Sun ſhould 
not ſct at all : bur that when che Sun is ſet, there ſhould come rain, or not rain, arc both of them poſli- 
ble and contingent. Again, of things contingent, ſome there be which happen oftentimes, and for 
the moſt part,others rare and ſeldomeyſome fall ont indifferently, as well one way as another, even as it 
hapneth. And plain it is, that theſe be oppoſite and repugnant to themſelves : as for thoſe which 
happen uſually, and very often, contrary they be to ſuch things as chance but ſeldom; and theſe in- 
deed for the moſt part, are ſubje& to nature : butthat which chanceth <£qually, one way as well as an- 
other, licth inus and our will : for example ſake, that under the Dog-ftar it ſhould be hot and cold ; 
the one commonly, and for the moſt part, the other very ſeldom, are things both, fubmitred to nature : 
but to walk, or not to walk,and ſuch things whereof the one and the other be ſubject to the free will of 
man, are ſaid to bein us, and in our choice and ele&ion : but rather and more generally, they be 
ſaid tobe in us: For as touching this term, To be in fas, it is to be underſtood two manner of 
ways, and therefore are two kindes, the one proceedeth from paſſion,as namely, from anger or concupi- 
ſence z the other, from diſcourſe of reaſon, or judgement and underſtanding, which a man may proper- 
ly fay, to be in our cleftion. And ſome reaſon there is, that this poſſible contingent which is named eo 
be in u8, and to proceed from our appetite and will, thould be called fo, not in the ſame recgard, but for 
divers : for in reſpc& of future time, it is called poſſible and contingent ; but in regard of the preſent, 
itisnamed, In us, and in our free will : fo as a man may thus define and deftinguiſh of theſe rhings ; 
Contingent is that which both it ſelf and the contrary whereof is poſſible : that which in us, is the one 
part of contingent, to wit, that which preſently is in doing according to our appetite. Thus have we 
inmanner declared, that by nature poſſible gocth before contingent, and contingent ſablifſterh before 
that which inusz aKo,what cach of them is,and whereupon they are fo called, yea,and whatbe the qua- 
litics adjoyning thereto : it r:maineth now, that we ſhould treat of Fortune, and caſual adventure, and 
of whatſocver beſides, that requircth diſcourſe and conſideration. Firſt, this is certain, that Fortune is 
a kindc of cauſe : but among cauſes, ſome arc of themſelves, others by accident : as for example, of 
an houſe or ſhip, the proper cauſes and of themſelves, be the Maſon, Carpenter or Shipwrighe, but by 
accidents the Matfician and Geometrician, yea, and whatſoever incident to the Maſon, Carpenter, 
or Shipwright, either in regard of body or minde, or outward things : whereby ic appcereth, tha 
the eſſential cauſe which is by it ſelf, muſt needs be determinate, certain and one 3 whereas the ac- 
cidental cauſes arc not always one and the ſame, butinfinite aud indeterminate ; for many accidents in 
number infinite, and in nature different one from another, may be together in one and the ſame ſubjeCt. 
This c:uſe then by accident, when it is found not onely in ſuch things which are done for ſome cnd, 
butalſo in thoſe wherein our clef&tion and will takerh place, is called Fortune ; as namely, to finde 
treaſure when a man diggeth a hole or grave to plant a trec in, or to: do and ſuffer any extraordinary 
thing, in flying, purſuing, or otherwiſe going and marching, or oncly in retiring : provided always, 
that he doth it not to that end which enſaeth thereupon, but upon ſome other intention. And here- 
upon it is, that ſome of the ancient Philoſophers have defined Fortunc, to be a caufe unknown, and 
not forſecn by.mans reaſon ; But according to the Platoniquzs, who come neererunto it in reaſon, it 
is defined thus, Fortune is an accid:nral cauſe in thoſe things that arc done for ſome end, and which 
are in our cleftion 3 and afterwards they adjoyn moreover, not foreſeen nor known by the diſcourſe 
of humane reaſon : although that which is rare and ftrange, by the ſame means, appeareth alſo in 
this kinde of cauſe by accident. Burt what this is, if it appearnot manifctly by that oppoſition and 
contradi&ory diſputations, yet at leaftwiſc it wil be declared moſt evidently, by chat which is writ- 
een in a Treatiſe of Plato,cntituled, Phedon, where theſe words arc found. What ? Have you not heard 
how, and in what manner the judgement paſſed? Yes, I wis, For one there was, who came and told us 
of it: whercat we marvclled very much, that fecing the ſentence of judgement was pronounced long b:- 
fore, he dycd a good while after. And what might be the cauſe thereof, O Phedon ? Surely, there hapned 
unto him, O Ethecratos, a certain fortune : For itchanccd that the day before the jadgementgthe prow 
of the Galley which the Athenians ſent to If]: Delos was crowned : In which words it is co be noted, 
that by this term, There hapned, you muſt noc underſtand, There was 3 but rather, ic ſo befcl, upon a 
concourſe and mieeting of many cauſes together, one after another. For the Pricft adorned the ſhip with 
Coronet for another end and intention, and not forthe Jove of Socrates; yea, and the Judges had con- 
demned him alfo for ſome other cauſe : but the event it ſelf was ſo ftrange and admirable, as if it had 
hepned by ſome providence, or by.an humane creature, orrather indeed by ſome ſuperior nature. And 
thus much may ſuffice as touching Fortune, and the definition thereof : as alſo, thar neceſſarily it oughe 
toſubft rogether with ſome one:contingent thing of thoſe which are meant ro ſome end ; whereupon 


it took the *name : yea, and theremuſt be ſome ſubjeCt before of: ſucti things which arc in us and in *ro bm 
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any other things which may chance as well one way as another : and according as the very Erymo. 
bogy and Stvadon of ch2 wn «v]onaloy, fheweth it is that which hapneth for and inſtead _— 
ther, namely, when that which was ordinary fell not our, but another thing in licu thereof : as name. 
ly, when it chanceth to be cold weather in the Dog-days; for ſometimes ic fallech out to be then cold; 
and not without cauſe. In ſum, like as that which is in us and arbitrary, is part of contingent even 
ſo is fortune a part of caſual or accidental adventure : and both theſe events are conjunt and de. 
pendent one of another to wit, caſual adventure hangeth upon contingent, and fortune upon 
that which is in us and arbitrary : and yet not ſimply and in gencral, bur of that onely which is in 
our ele&ion, according as hath been before ſaid. And hercupon it is that this caſual adyenture is com« 
mon as well to things which have no life, as to thoſe which are animate ; whercas fortune is pro» 
er to man onely, who is able to perform voluntary aCtions. An argument whereof is this, thatto 
2 fortunate, bappy and blefſed, arc thpught to be all one z for blciſcd happineſs is a kinde of well 
doing ; and to do well, properly loner to a man, and him that is _ Thus you ſee what 
things are compriz:d within Fatal Deſtiny, namely, Contingent, Poflible, leQion, that which is with- 
in uz, fortunc, caſual accident, or chance and adventure, together with their circamfiant adjundts, lig- 
nificd by theſe words, haply, peradventure or perchance : howbeit, we arenot to inſer, that becauſe 
they be contained within deftiny, therefore they be fatal. 
It remaincth now to diſcourſe of Divine Providence, confidering that it ſelf comprehendeth Fatal 
D-fticy. This ſupreme and firft providence therefore, is the intelligence and will of the Soveraign 
God, doing good untoall that is in the world 3 whereby all divine things univerſally aud throughe 
out, have becn moſt excellently and wiſely ordained and diſpoſed. The {cond providence, is the in- 
telligence and will of the ſecond gods, who have their conrle through the heaven 3 by which, tempo» 
ral and mortal things arc engendred regularly and in order; as alſo, whatſoever p:riaineth to the 
preſervation and continance of every kinde of thing. The third, by all probabilicy and likelihood, 
may well be called th: providence and profpicience of the Dzmons or Angels, as many as be placed 
and ordained about the earth as ſuperintendents, for to obſerve , mark and govern mens ations. 
Now albcic there be ſcen this threefold providence, yet properly and principally that firſt and ſupreme 
is named Providence : ſo as we may be bold, and never doubt to ſay, howſocver herein we ſcem to 
contradi ſome Philoſophers, That all things are done by Fatal D:ftiny, and by Providence, but not 
likewiſe by nature : howbeit ſome by providence; and that after divers ſorts, theſe by one, and 
thoſc by another; yea, and ſome alſo by Fatal D:ftiny. As for Fatal D.ſtiny, it is altogether by pro- 
dence; but providence in no wiſe by Fatal D-ftiny : where, by the way, this is to be noted, that in this 
preſent place 1 underſtand the principal and foveraign providence, Now whatſoever is done by ano- 
ther (be ir what it will) is evermore after that which cauſeth or maketh itz even as that which is 
erecd by Law is after the Law 3 like as what is done by nature, muſt needs fucceed and come aker 
nature. S:zmblably, what is done by Fatal Dcftiny, is after Fatal D-ſtiny, and of neceſſity muſt be 
more new and modern : and therefore the ſupreme Providence is the ancienteft of all, excepring him 
alone, whoſe intclligence it is or will, or both twain together, to wit, the ſoveraign Author, Creator, 
maker and father of all things. 
« And for what cauſc is it, ſaith Timeus, that he hath made and framed this Fabrick of the world? 
& for that he is all good, and in him bcing all good, there cannot be imprinred or engendred any en+ 
« yy : but ſecing he iv altogether void and free from it, his will was, that as much as poſlibly mighe 
& be, all chings ſhould reſemble himſelf. Hz then who ſhall receive and admit this for the moſt prin- 
&« cxpal and proper original of che Gzneration and Creation of the world, ſuch as wiſemen have de- 
« livercd unto us by writing, is in the right way, and doth very well. For God willing that all things 
*© ſhou!d be good, and nothing at all (tohiz power) evil, took all chat was viſible, reſtleſs as ic war, 
« and moving (till raſhly, confuſedly, irregularly, and without order, which he brought out of con- 
& fuſion, and ranged into order, judging this to be every way far better than he other : for neither 
« je was, nor is convenient and meet, for him who is himſelf right good, to make any thing that ſhould 
«not be moſt excellent and beautiful, Thus therefore we arc to cfteem that providence (I mean 
6 that which is principal and foveraizn) h.th conſticuscd and ordained theſe things firſt, and then in 
& ordet ſuch as cnfue and depend. thereof, even as faras to the ſouls of men. Afterwards having 
& thus created the univerſal world, he ordained eight Spheres, anſwering in number to ſo many 
© principal Stars 3 anddiftributed to every one of them a ſeveral ſouls all which he ſer, cach one 
+ 6 (as it were) within a Chariot over the nature of the whole, ſhewing unto them the Laws and Ordi- 
&« nance of Fatal D:ftiny * * * | 
What is he th:n who will not believe, that by theſe words he plainly ſkeweth and declareth Fatal D:- 
ſtiny, and the ſame to be (as one would ſay) a Tribuual, and a Politick Conſtitution of Civil Laws, 
mzet and agrecable to the ſouls of men? whereof afterwards he rendreth a reaſon. And as touching 
the ſecond Providence, he doth after a ſore cxpreſly ſignific the ſamein theſe words, ſaying, Having 
ther:fore preſcribed all theſe Laws unto them, to the end that if afterwards there ſhould be any default, 
he might be exempted from all cauſe of cvil : he ſpread and ſowed ſome upon the carth, others about 
the Moon, and ſome againupon other organs and: inſtruments.'of time : after which diſtribution, 
he gave commandment and charge to the yong gods, for to frame. and create mortal bodies, a8 
alſo to make up and finiſh that which remained, and was wanting in mans ſoul; and when they 
- had made perfc& all that was adherent and conſequent thereto, then to rule and govern after 
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the b:& and wiſcſt manner poflible, this mortal creature, to the end that it felt ſhould nor be the 
cauſe of the ownevils and miſcrics:for in theſe words where ic is ſaid, That he might be exempt,and not 
the cauſe of any evil enſuing afterwards, he ſheweth clearly and evidently to every one the cauſe of any 
Fatal deftiny. The order alſo and office of theſe perty-gods declareth unto us the ſecond providence, 
yea, and it ſecmeth chat in ſome ſort ic toucheth by the way, the third providence, in caſe it be ſo, thar 
for this purpoſe theſe Laws and Ordinances were eftabliſh:d, becauſe he might not be blamed 
or accuſed as the author of any evil in any one afterwards : for God himſelf being clear and <x- 
empt from all evi), neither hath need of Laws, nor requireth any Fatal deſtiny : bur each one of 
theſe petty-gods, Icd and halcd by the providenee of him who hath engendred them, doth their own 
devoir and office, belonging unto them. That this is true, and the very minde and opinion of 
Plats, appearcth manifcily in my conceit, by the teſtimony of thoſe words which are reported by 
the Law-giver in his Books of Laws in this manner : If therewere any man (quoth he) ſoby nature 
ſufficient, or by divine fortune fo happily born, that he could be able to comprehend this, he ſhould 
require no Laws to command him : tor no Law there is, nor Ordinance of more worth and puiffance, 
then is Knowledge and Science: neither can! he poſſibly be a ſervile (lave or ſubjc&eo any, who is 
truly and indeed free by nature, but he ought to command all. For minc own part, thus I under 
fand and interpret the ſentence of Plate : For whereas there is a triple providence * the fieſt, as that 
which hath engendered Fatal deftiny, in ſome ſort comprehendcth it : che ſecond being cengendred 
with it, is likewife wholly comprized init: the third engendred after Fatal deſtiny, is comprized 
under ir, in that manner, as, That which is in us, and fortune, as we have already ſaid : for thoſe 
whom the aſſiſtance of the power of our Dzmon doth aid (according as Socrates faith) cxpounding 
unto Theages what is the inevitable Ocdinance of Adraſtia, theſe (1 fay) are thoſe whom you un- 
derſtand well cnough : for they graw and come forward quickly with ſpecd, fo as, where it is ſaid, 
that a Dzmon or an Angel doth favor any, itmuſtbe referred co the third providence ; but that ſud- 
denly they grow and come to proof, it is by the power of Fatal deftiny : and to be ſhort, ir is very 
plain and evident, that even this alſo isa kinde of deſtiny, And peradventure it may ſcem wach 
more probable, that cven the ſecond providence is comprehended under deftiny 3 yea, and in ſam, 
all things whatſocver be made or done, confidering that deſtiny, according to the ſubſtance thereof, 
hath been rightly dividnd by us intothree parts. And verily that ſpeech, as touching the chain and 
concatenation , comprehendeth the revolutions of the heavens, in the number and range of thoſe 
things which happen by ſuppoſition : but verily of theſe points, I will not debate much, to wit, 
whether we are to callthem, Hapning by ſuppoſition, or rather conjuntt unto deſtiny : conſidering 
that the precedent cauſe and commander of deſtiny it ſelf, is alſo fatal. And thus to ſpeak ſummari- 
ly, and by way of abridgement, is our opinion - but the contrary ſentence unto this, ordaineth all 
things to be not onely under-deftiny,but alſo according to deftiny, and by ic. Now all things accord 
unto the other, ard that which accordcth to another, the ſame muſt be granted to be the other : accord= 
ing then to this opinion, contingent is ſaid to be the firſt ; that which is in us the ſecond; fortune the 
third ; accident or caſual chance and adventure thefourth, together with all that dependeth thereupon, 
to wit, praiſe, blame, and thoſe of the ſame kinde ; the fifth and Jaſt of all, may be ſaid co be the 
prayers unto the gode, together with their ſervices and ceremonies. Moreover, as touching thoſe 
which are called idle, and harveſt arguments, as alſo that which is named befide, or againſt deſtiny, 
they are no better then cavils and ſophiſtries according to this opinion 3 bur according to the contrary 
ſentence, the firſt and principal concluſion is, that nothing is done without cauſe, bur all things de-= 
pend upon precedent caufes: the ſecond, that the world is governcd by nature, which confpireth 
and is compatible with ic ſelf ; the third may ſecm rather to be teſtimonies ro theſe 3 whereof the 
fit is divination, approved by all Nations; as being really and truly in God ; the ſecond the equanie 
mity and patience of wiſe men, taking and bcaring well all accidents and occurrenrs wharſocyer, as 
coming by divine ordinance 3 the third, which is fo common a ſpeech, anddivulged in every mans 
mouth, namely, that cvery Propoſition is either true or falſe, Thus have we drawn this difcourſe 
intoa ſmall number of ſhort Articles, to the end that we might remember and comprize in few words, 
the whole matter and argument of D:Rtiny. All which points, both of the one and the other opinion, 
are to be diſcufſ:d and examined with more diligent inquifition, whereof particularly we will treag 
afterwards, 


 Stoicks deliver flranger opinions then the Poets, 
A Compendious Review and Diſcourſe, That the 
Stoicks Deliver more ſtrange Opinions then 
do the Poets. 


The Summary. 


Petty Declaration this is againſt the ſeft of the Stocks, which briefly and in a word it maketh odiou; 
A giving out in plain terms, that ſuch perſons be the loudeſt lyers in the world : and that their opinion a 
rouching the change and alteration of that party who rangeth himſelf unto them, is ſo monſtrous and ridicy« 
leus, that the diſcovery onely thereof is a ſufficient refutation. 


A Compendious Review and Diſcourſe, That the Stoicks deliver 
more ſtrange Opinions, then do the Poets. 


bility , he feigned Ceners one of the Lapithe, to have had'a body ſo hard, as ic could not be 
pierced by any weapons of iron and ftcel, but that he remained unhurt, and fo after- 
ward:. 


Pr»; was reproved, for that after a ſtrange manner, and without all ſenſe and proba- 


Went under earth withouten wound, 
When with ſtiff foot be cleft the ground, 


But this Lapib of the Stoicks, to wit, their imagincd wiſe man, bcing forged by them of impaſſibi- 
licy, asof a metal harder then the Diamond, is not ſuch an one as is not otherwhiles wounded, di- 
ſcaſed and affailed with pain :' howbcit, as they fay, he abideth ſtill fearleſs, and without ſorrow and 
heavineſs; he continueth invincible, he ſuſtaineth no force nor violence, howſoever he be wounded, 
what pain ſocverhe ſuff:reth, be he put £0 all tartures, or ſcc his native Countrey ſacked and deſtroy- 
cd betore his face, or what calamitics clſe beſide be preſented to his eyes. And verily, that Crews 
whom P3indarus deſcribeth, notwithſtanding he were ſmitten, and bare many firokes, yer was un- 
woundcd for all that: butthe wiſe man whom the Stoicks imagine, although he be ke ptcncloſed in 
priſon, yet is not reftraincd of liberty : ſay he be pitched down from the top of a rock, yer filtaineth 
no violence z is he put to the ſtrappado, to the wrack or wheel, yet for all that, ishe not tormented; 
and albcit he fry in the fire, yet he hath no harm; nay, ifin wheeftling he be foiled and take afall, 
yet he perfifteth unconquered ; when he is environed withina wall, yet he is not belieged ; andbeing 
fold in port-ſale by the enemics, yet is he no captive, but remaineth impregnable; reſembling molt 
properly for all the world, thoſe ſhips which have theſe goodly inſcriptions in their poups, Happy 
voyage, Luckie Navigation, Saving Providence, and Remedy againft all dangers : and yctthe ſame nc« 
vertheleſs be toffed in the Seas, ſplit upon the Rocks, calt away and drown:d. Tolavs, as the Poet Eu- 
ripides hath feigned, by a certain praycr that he made unto the gods, of a feeble and decripit old 
man, became all of a fadden ayong and luſty gallant, ready for to fight a batte! ; but the Sroicks wile 
man, who longer ago then yeſterday, was moſt hateful, wretched and wicked, all at once to day is 
changed into a good and vertuous perſon : he is of a rivelled, pal, lean and poor filly aged man, and 
as the Poct Zſchylus ſaith, 


Who ſuffereth pangs in flauk, in reins and back, 
With painſut cramps, ſtretckt as upoa a wracks 


become, a lovely, fair, beautiful, and perſonable youth, plcaſant both to God and man. Mizerva in 
Homer rid Vlyſſes from his wrinkles, his baldneſs, and ilI-favored d:formicy, that he might appear 
full of favorand amiable : but this wiſe man of their making, albcit withered old age leave not his 
body, bur contrariwiſc increafc ſtill and grow more and more with all che diſcommodirics that follow 
it, continuing ill for example-ſake, bunch backt, if he were ſo before, one eyed, and toothleſs, yet 
forfoorh is not for all this, foul, deformed and ill-favorcd. For like, as by report, the Bertils fly from 
good and (ſweet odors, ſecking after ftinking ſents, even ſo the Stoicks Jove (converſing with the 
moſt foul ill-favored and deformed, after that by their ſapicnce and wiſdom they be turned into all 
beauty and favor ) departeth and goeth from them. With theſe Stoicks, he who in the morning haply 
_ was 1a0ſt wicked, will prove in the evening a right honeſt man : and who went to bed fooliſh, igno- 
rant, injurious, outragious, intcmperate, yea a very ſlave, a poor and needy begger, will riſe the 
morrow morning, a King, rich, happy, chafte, juſt, firm and conftant, nothing at all ſubjctt co variety 
of opinions : not for that he hath all on a ſudden put forth a beard, or become under grown, as ina 
yorg and tender body : but rather engendred in a weak, ſoft, cffeminate and inconſtant ſoul, a perfett 
mindc, perfe& underſtanding, fovcraign prudence, a divine difpofition, comparableto the goth 4 
ctt 
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ſetrled and aſſured Science, nor wandring in opinions and an immutable and ftedfaſt habitude : nei- 
ther went that Iewd wickedneſs of his away by little and lictle, but ail ar once (1 may well near fay ) he 
was tranſmuted from a mol vile beaſt into a demy-god, a Dzmon, or a very god indeed. For ſo foon 
once as a man hath learned vertue in the Stoicks School, he may ſay thus unto himſelf; 
Wiſh what thou wilt, and what thou liſt to crave, 

| All ſhall be done z do thou but ask and have, 
This vertye bring riches, this carcicth with it royalty, this giveth good fortune,this makes men happy; 
{anding in need of nothing, contented in themſelves, although they have notin all the world © mach 
23 a fingle drachme of filver, or one grey groat. Yet are the fables of Pocts deviſed with more proba». 
bility and likelihood of reaſon : for never do they leave Hercules altogether dcftirute of necetfarics : 
but it ſeemeth that he hath with him always one living ſource or other, out of which there runneth 
eyermore foiſon andplenty for himſelf and the company about him; Bur he who hath once gotten 
the Goat Amalthea by the head, and that plentiful horn of abundance which the Scoicks talk of, .he 
3; rich incontinently,land yet begged his bread and vituals of others; he isa King, although for a piccc 
of money he tcacheth how to reſolve Syllogiſms : he onely poſſcfleth all things, albcic he Pay rent for 
hishouſe, buycth his meal and meet with the' ſilver that many times he taketh up of the Lſurer, or 
elſe craverh ar their hends who have juſt nothing of their own to give. Truc it is indecd, that Vhyſſes 
the King of Ithaca begged alms, butic was becauſe he would not be known; counterfciting all tha 
be could 

To make himſelf a Begger poor, 
Like one that went from doot to door. 
Whereas he that is come out of the Stoicks School, crying aloud with open mouth, 1Ionely am a King, 
1 am rich, and none but I, is ſeen oftentimes at other mens doors ftanding with this note, h 
Give Hipponax « cloak, bis naked corps to fold, 
| For that I quake and ſhiver much for cold, 
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The ContradiCtions of Stoick Philoſophers. 


The Summary. 


Lutarch being of the Academich Sed, diredly eontrary to the Stoicks, examineth in this Treatiſe the 
| Dvds of thoſe bic adverſaries, and fhewetb by proper tetimonies out of their own writings, and namt- 
h of Chryſippus their principal Dofor, that there is nothing firm and certain in all their DoGirine ;.per- 
uling and ſitting to this end the chief points of all the part-of Philoſophy, not binding himſelf preciſely lo 
any ſpecial order, bat propoſing matters according-as they come” into bis remembrance, or were preſented to 
his eges. Moreover, in the recital of their repugnances and comredigions, be intermingleih certain expoſi« 
tions, to aggravate the abſurdity of this Sett of his adverſaries, and to withdraw the Keader from them : 
which is a very proper and ſingular maner of declaiming end diſputing againſt inuaterate errors, amd ſuch 
as have a great name in the world : for in ſhewing that thoſe who are reputed moſt able and ſufficient ro 
teach and mainiein them, know not what they ſay, and do confound themſelves, is as much as to reproach 
every man who doth adhere unto them, with this imputation, that bis is deprived of common ſenſe, in receivi 
that for a certain verity, whereiz their very maſters are not well reſolved, or admitting that which they 
praGit/c, otherwiſe then they ſay. | 


The Contradiflions of Stoick Philoſophers, 


F* above all things, I would have tobe ſcen a conformicy and accord, between the opinions of | 


'g 


men andcheir lives : for it is not ſo neceſſary, that che Orator, acording as. Lyſias (aith,. and 

" the Law, ſhould ſound the ſame note, as-requiſke that the life of a Philoſopher ſhould be con» 
formable and conſonant to his words and PaArincz forthe, ſpeech of a Philoſopher is a vo» 
Juntary and particular Law which he impoſerh upon himſelf, if it be ſo as men efteern, that Philo» 

Wophy is (at no doubrit js) the profeſſion of that which is ſerious, grave and of weighty impor- 
tznce, and not a gameſome ſport, or vain and toyiſh pratling, deviſed onely for to gain:glory. 
Now we ſec, thac Zexo bimſelf hath written much by way of diſputation and: diſcourſes Clrex- 
thes likewiſe, and Chbryſippus moſt_of all, concerning the Politique Government of Contmon=» 
wealth, touching rule and obedience, of judgment, alſo and -pleading at the bar: and yer ook 
Intoall their lives throughout, you ſhall not finde chat ever any of them were Captains and Com« 
manders, neither Law-givecrs nor Senators, and Counſcllors of State, nc yet Ocacors or Adverfaries 
peading judicially in Court before the Judges; nay, they were not fo much azcmployed in any War, 
caring Arms, and performing Martial Service for ghedcfence of they Countrey:you ſhall not finde(l 

lay) that any of them was ever ſent incmbaſſage, or beſtowed any ublick larorks or ca 
| _ peoples 
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Seople but -<maincd all the time of their life (and that was not [hort, but very long) ina ſtrange and 


Drreion Conntreys feeding upon reft and repoſe, as if they had taſted of the herb Lotus in Homer, and 
rare; ah their kt Bo DE, whne they ſpent their time in writing Books, in hulding Diſcourſes, and 
in waiking up and down. Hereby it manifeſtly appearcih, that'they lived rather according the ſay. 
ings and writings of other, then anſwerable to that which chemfclves judge and confeſs tobe their 
duty, havirg paſſed the whole courſe of their life in that quiet repoſe, which Epicurus.and Hieronmus 
ſo highly praitc and recommend. And verily to prove this be a truth, Chryſippas himſclFin his fourth 
book enticuled, Of Lives, is of opinion, and fo bath put down in witing, that a Scholaſtical life, to 


| wit, that of idle Studem1s, diffcrcth notfrom thelifc of voluptuous perſons. And to this purpoſ:1 _ 


think it not amiſs to alledge the mans ſpeech word for word : [They (quoth he) who think that this 
Scholaſtical and idle life of Studentseven from the firſt beginning, is molt of all beſceming and agree» 
ablc to Philoſophers, in my conceit, ſeem much deceived weening a8 they do, thac they are to Philo» 
ſophize for their paſtime or recreation, and ſo to draw out in length the whole courſc of their life ar 
their book in their ſtudies, which is as'much as to (ay inplain terms, as co live at caſc'and in pleaſure; 
Neither is this opinion of theirs to be hindred and .difſembled ; for many of chem give out as much 
openly, howſoever others, and thoſe not a few deliver the ſame more obſcurely 3 and yet where ishe 
-whofrew old and aged more in this idle Scholaftical life, then Chryſippus, Cleanthes, Diogenes; Zego 
and Aztipater > who forſook and abandoned even their native Countreys, having no caulſc or occafi» 
on in the world to con plain of or to b: diſcontent; onely to thi: end, that they mighr cad theirlives 
more ſweetly at cher pieaſur:, frudying and diſputing with caſc, and lerting out their girdle ſlack as 
they liſt themſelves. To approve this this rhat 1 ſay, Ariſtocrean the Diſciple of Chryſippus, and one 
of. his familiarfriends; having cauſed a Statue of braſs to bc ereted for him, fer over it chele elegant 
Verſes in manrer 'of -an Epigram: | 13500 | | x 
This Imagt Ariftocreon 
eretted freſh and new 
For Chrylip, Academick knots 

| | | wholike an ax didbew. 
Lo, what maner.of perſon was Chryſippus, an aged man a Philoſopher, one who praiſed the lifc of 
Kings, and of thoſe who arc converlant in weal publike, and 'he who thought there was no diffe- 
ren cc beeween the idle Scholaſtical life, and the voluptucus. And yer others among them, as many 
I mean, as deal in State affairs, are found to be more repugnant and contradiftoay to the refolut- 
ons of thcir own Se&: for they bear -rule as: cliief-Magiſtrates, they arc Judg s, they be Senators, 
and ſetin Counſel, they ordain and publiſh Laws, they puniſh MalcfaGtors, they honor and reward 
choſe that do well \as'if they were Ciries indeed wherein they govern and manage the State;"as 
if*thoſe were Senators, Counſellors, and. Judges, who yeerly always are by tot crzatcd, or other- 
wiſe, ro ſuch: places ;*Captains-and Commanders who are cle&cd. by the ſuffeages and voyces of 
Citizens ; and asif- thoſe were to be held good Laws which Calijthenes,! Lycurgus and Solon made : 
and yet the ſamermen they avow and maintain to have bcen witleſs tools, and lewd perſons. Thus 
you- fee, how albeit «they adminiſter the common-weal,, yet they be” repugnant-to their. own Do- 
Ctrine. : TOGEE 3 | oP 

» lalike manner Antipater, in his Book of the diſſ=ntion between Cleanthes and Chryſippus, reports 
cth;:that Zexoand Chanthes would never be made Citizens of Athens, for fear forſooth left they might 
be. thought co offer injury to their own Countrey, + Now if they herein did well, Jee Chryſippns go, 
-and fay we.nothing of him that he did amiſs, in caufing himſclf to be enrolled:and immatriculated 
in the number of -Achenian Citizens :- for I will not ſtand much upon this point, onely this | hold, that 
there is a ſtrange and wonderful repugnancy in rheir deeds and aQtions, who reſerve {till che bare names 
of their native Countreys, and yet bercave the ſame of their very perſons and their lives, converling 
ſo far off in forreign Lands :.much like as if a man who hath caſt off and put away. his Jawful wedded 
wife, ſhould dwelt Yive and lie ordinary with another as his Concubinc, yea, 'and beget children of 
her body, and yer will in'no wiſe eſpouſe her, and contraft marriage with her, leſt, forſooth, he might 
ſcem to do :wrong and injury to the former. Furthermore, Chryſippus in his Treatiſe that, he made of 
Rhecorick,writing thasghat a wife man wil in ſuch/ſort plead,make Orations to the peoptc,and deal i 
State-matters, avif-riches, repatation and heakh were ſimply good things, teftificth hereby andygan 
fefierh; ithachis precepts and reſolutions indacemen not to go forth of doors, nor to intermeddlel 
Polirickand Civilaffaits, and fo by conſcqyence that their Do& inc and Preceprs'cannox fore well with 
practice, not be agrecable unto the a&ions of thislife, - OO Cie 
| 'Motcover, thisis one of Zeno's-Qodlibers'or Pofitions, That we ought not to build Temples t: 
the honor of the gods 3" for thata Temple iz no ſuch holy thing, not fo highly to te cſtecmed, conli- 
deribg it-is the' workmanſhip of Maſons, Carptnters, 'ahd ocher 'Artificers : neither can any work of 
ſach Arcizans be-priz'd at any worth,' And yeteven they who avow atid approve'this as a wiſe ſpeech 
of his are thenſelves profiled inthe religionsrmyfterics of chofe Churches ;' thy 'mcunt upto the 
Caſtle, and frequent there the ſacred Temple of Minervz ; they iadore the ſhrines and images of the 
gods3 they adorn the Temple with Chaplets ant Garlands, notwithfianding they be'the works of Ma- 
ſors, Carpenters, andtuch like Mechanical (perſots;* Arid will'thefe men ſcem indeed to reproverhs 
Epicureane, as contrary to themſelves who detyling thatthe gods be occupied or imployed in the Go- 
ernment. of the world , yes off@y Tacrifice unto thems' when as they check and refute gg" 
* ICHOV GY mnc 
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much more in ſacrificing unto the gods, within their temples and upon their altars, which they main» 
tain that they ought not to ſtand ar all, nor once to have been built ? 

. Zewpatteth down and admitteth many vertucs according to their ſeverall differences , like as Plato 
doth, to wit, prudence , fortitude, temperance and juſtice ; ſaying that they be all in very deed, and 
in naturc inſeperable nor diſtin aſunder : howbeit in reaſon divers and different one from another. 
And 3gain when hc would ſcem to define them ſeverally one after another, he ſaith, That fortitude is 
prudence in the ex:cution of matters : juſtice is prudence in the diſtribution of things, 8c. as if there 
were no more but one ſole vertue, which according to divers relations, unto affairs and a&ions , free 
eth to differ and admit diftinftion. So you ſee,that not Zemo alone ſeemeth to be repugnant unto him= 
ſelf in theſe matters, but Chriſippus alſo, who reproveth Ariſton for ſaying, that all vertucs are nothing 


elſe but the divers habitudes and relations of one and the ſame, and yet defendeth Zeno when he defi 
neth cach vzrtue in this wiſe by ie (elf. 


As for Cleanthes in his commientaries of nature, having ſet this down, that the vigour and firmi- 


tude of things, is che illiton, and ſmiting of fire, which if it be in the ſoul ſo ſufficient, that iris able 
ro perform the duties preſented unto ir, is called firength and power, he annexcrh afterwards theſe 
words : And this very power and ſtcength (quoth he) when as it is imployed in ſach objefts. wherein 
a man is to perſiſt, and which he ought co contain, iscalled Continency ; if in things to be endured 


and ſapported, then it is named Fortitude ; if in eſtimation of worthinefſe and deſert, bearcth the de- 


nomination of Juſtice 3 it in choices or refuſal, it carricth the name of Temperance. Againſt him who 
was the authour of this ſentence, | 


Forbear thy ſentence ſor to paſs, 
and judgement ſee thou ay, 

Untill ſuch time as thou baſt beard 
what parties both can ſay. 


Zen alledged ſuch a reaſon as this on the contrary fide. Whether the Plaintife, who ſpake in the 
firſt place hath plainly proved his cauſe or no, there is no necd at all to hear the ſecond, for the mat- 
\ rerisatanendalready, and the queſtion determined : or whether he hath nor proved it, all is one, 

for it is even the ſame caſe, whether he that is cited be ſo ſtubborn as not to appear for to be heard, or 
if he appear, do nothing cl(s bur cavill and wranglc : ſo that prove he, or prove he not his cauſe, necd- 
l:{s it is to hear the ſecond plead. And yet cven he who made this Dilemma, and wrote againſt the 
Books of Policy and common wealth that Plato compoſed, taught his ſcholars how to affoil and 
avoid ſach Sophiſticall arguments, yea, and exhorted them to learn Logick with all diligence ; 
az being the art which ſh:wech them how to perform the ſame. Howbcit a man might come upon 
himby way of objeCtion in this manner : Certes, Plato hath cicher proved or elfs not proved thoſe 
points which he handled in his Politicks : but whether he did or no, there was no neceſſity at all to 
write againſt him as you did 3 for it was altogether vain, needlefs, and ſuperfluous. Andeven the 
ſame may b: ſaid of Sophifticall arguments and cavillations. 

Chryſippus is of opinion, that yong Scholars and ſtudents ſhould firſt Iearn thoſe arts which concern 
ſp:ech, as Grammar, Logick, and Rhctorick ; in the ſecond place Morall Sciences ; in the third 
Niturall Philoſophy 3 and after all cheſc, in the laſt place, to hear the doftrine as touching Religion 
and th: Gods : which being delivered by him in many paſſages of his writings , it ſhall be ſufficienr 
to alledge that only which he hath written thus word for word in the third book of his Livecs- 
Firſt and formoſt (quoth he ) ic ſeemeth unto me, according to the doftrine of our ancients, thatof 
Philofophicall ſpeculations there be three kinds 3 Logicall, as touching ſp:ech 5 Ethicall, concerning 
mannersz and Pnyſicall, belonging to the nature of things + of which, that which: is reſpeCive 
unto ſpcech ough: to precede and b: ranged firſt ; ſecondly, that which treateth of manners ; thirdly, 
tat which handlzth naturalt cauſes, Now of theſe Phyſicks and natarall arguments, the laſt is that 
Wiichtreateth of God : and this is the reaſon that the Precepts and Traditions of divine matters and 
of religion, they called nar, az one would ſay, the very Jaſt and coming in the end. Howbeit, 
this treatiſe of the Gods, which by his ſaying ought to be fer laſt, himſelf in the very ſame book, 
rangeth above manners,and ſecteth before all other morall queſtions, For neither ſeemeth he to ſpeak 
of the ends, nor of Jaftice, nor of good and evill things, nor of Marriage, nor of the nouriture 
and education of Children, ns yet of law nor of the government of the Common-wealth, in any ſore 3 
but as they who propoſe and publiſh decrees unto Citics and States, make ſome preamble before 
of good luck,or happy foctune; ſo ke uſcth the preface of Fupitey, of fatall deſtiny, of Divine. pro- 
vid:ncz: alfo, that there being but one world , the fame doth conſiſt and is maintained by one 
mighty power, Which points no man doth firmly believe, nor can be reſolutely perfwaded in, 
unkefſc he wade deeply,inro the profoundeſt ſecrets and diſcourſes of all natural Philoſophy.Bur hearke 
en Ivefeecht you, a little,to that which he ſaith of theſe macters, in his third book of the Gods : It is 
not poſſi»le (quoth heJto find out any other fountain, and originall beginning of Juſtice, than from 
Jupiter and commonnature : for from thence it muſt needs be, that every ſuch thing is derived, if 
that we mean to diſcourſe of good things and evill, Again, in his treatiſe of naturall poſitions; there 
15n0 othcr way,orat leaftwiſc not a better, of proceeding to the diſcourſe of good things and bad,nor 
of verturs, nor of ſoveraign fclicity, then from common nature, and adminiſtration of the world. 

Dddd Moreover 
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Murcover, as he pocth torward in another place, We arc to annex-and adjoyn hereunto (quoth he) 
a treatiſe of ge04 and evil things, conſidering there is not a better beginning thereof, nor yet a reference 
and relation more proper : neither is the ſpeculation and ſcience of nature in any other reſpe&t requi- 
ſite or neceſſary to be learned, but only for to know the difference of good and evil. And theretore accox. 
ding to Chryſippus,this natural ſcience both gocth before, and alſo followeth after moral things ; or tg 
ſay a truth at once in more expreſs terme, it were a ſtrange and difficult inverſion of order, to hold, 
that it,is tobe placed after them, conſidering that without it were impoſlible to comprehend any of 
the other : and a very manifeſt repugnance it wereto affirm, that ſcience natural is the beginning of 
moral,which treateth of good and evil, and yet ordain nevertheleſs, that it ſhould be taught not before, 
bur afcer ir. Now if any man fay unto me, that Chryſippas in his book entituled, The uſe of ſpeech, 
hath written, that he who firſt Icarneth Logick, 1 mean the knowledge and Philoſophy concerning 
words, ought not altogether for to forbear the learning of other parts, but that he ought to take a 
taſte of themgaccording as he the means thereto, well may he ſpeak a truth, but withal, confirmhe 
ſhall my accuſation Rtill of his fault : for he fighteth with himſelf, in ordering one while that a man 
ſhould learn in the laft place and after all, the ſcience that rreateth of God, as if that were the reaſon 
why it was called 7zaen), which is as much as TadmSy, that isto ſay, F inal ; another while teaching 
clean contrary, that the ſame isto be learned even with the very firſt, and at the beginning}: for then 
farewel all order for cver, and welcome confuſion, if we muſt learn all things hudled together at all 
times, But yet.this is not the worſt, for having ſet this down for a reſolution : Thar the doftrine 
as touching good things and evil, ought to begin and proczed from the knowledge of God; yer, he 

will not have them viho ſettle themſelves and enter into the tudy of moral Philoſophy, to rake their 

beginning there : but that in learning this, to catch ſomewhat of that by the way, even as much ag 

they have caſic means to come byz and afterwards to repaſs ' from morall Philoſophy unto 

Thcologic, without which (he faith) there can bz neither entrance nor progreſs in the knowledpe 

of manner?. 

- Moreover (he ſaith) that, To diſpute of one and the ſame queſtion, pro& contra, to and fro, he 

difalloweth not ſimply and in generality : bur his adviſc is, to uſe the ſame ſo warily and wich fach 

diſcretion, as otherwhiles oratours do in pleading, when they alledge the reafons of their adverſaries, 

not to uphold and maintain the ſame,bur only for to refute & diſprove that liklihood and probabili- 

ty which they pretend : For otherwiſe (quoth he) thus to do, is the manner of thoſe Skepticks, who | 
be alwaics doubrfu), and withhold their conſent in every thing : a meer ſhift that ſerveth their turn 
for whatſoever they hold : but as for thoſe who would work and cftabliſh in mens hearts, a certain 
ſcience, according to which they might undoubtedly guide and condutt themſelves, they ought to 
bund and ſearch the contrary, and from point co point by ſtepmcal, to direft their novices newly 
centred, even from the beginning to the very end : whercin there falleth out otherwhiles fic opportu- 
nity to make mention of contrary ſentences and opinions, for to refute and reſolve that which might 
ſeem to have apparence of truth; as the manner is in pleading before Judges : for theſe b: the very 
words and proper terms that he uſeth, Now what an abſurd and impertinent a thing it is, that Phi- 
lofophers ſhould fthink they were to put down the contrary opinions of other Philoſophers, and not 
wichal, their reaſons and arguments, but only as advocates pleading at the bar to diſable and weaken 
their proofs, and fo to weary their adverſaries 3 as if diſputation were only to win the honour of 
victory, and not to find out a truth : we have elſewhere diſcourſed againſt him ſufficiently. Bur 
that himſelf not here and there in his diſputations, but oftentimes and in many places hath confirmed 
with might and main, yea, and with ſo great afſeycration and contention, contrary reſolutions, un- 
to his own opinions, that it were a right hard mattcr for any man to diſcern, which of them he ap» 
proveth moſt, they themſelves in ſome ſort do ſay, who admire the ſubtility of the man, and the vi- 
vacity of his ſpirit, who alſo both think and tick not to affirm, that Carneades ſpake nothing of 
his own invention, but by the help and means of which argum:nts Chryſeppus uſcd to prove his 
own aſſertions, he returned the ſame contrariwiſe upon himſelf ro confute his precepts, 
inſomuch as eftſoons in diſputation he would, alluding toa verſe.in Homer, cry cut aloud in the 
manner. 


Unhappy a thus for to do : 
Thine own pure ſtrength will work thy ws 


as if hc lay open and miniftred great advantages and means againſt himſelf, to thoſe who wenta- 
bour for to infringe and calumniate his opinions. But as touching Hoſe Treariſes and diſcourſes 
which he hath pat forth, and ſer out againſt ordinary cuſtome, his followers do ſo gloriouſly boaſts 
and joy, that they give our, if all the books ofthe Academiques that ever lived, were laid rogether, 
they defcrved not to be compared with that which Chryſippus wrote in calumniation of theſenſes : an 
evident ſign cither of their ignorance who ſay ſo,or clſe of their own blind ſclt-love. Howbcit, ccr- 
tain ic is, that afterwards being defirous to defend cuſtome and the ſenſes, he was found much 
inferiour to himſelf, and the latter Treatiſe came far ſhort of the former, and was nothing at 
all ſo pithy; inſuch ſort as hc is contradifory and repugnant to himſelf : whiles he alwalcs 
preſcribeth and willeth ro confer and oppoſe contrary ſentences, not as one patronizing any 
but making an oftentation that they be falſe : and afterwards ſheweth himſelf ro be a more vehement 


accuſer , then a defender of his own proper ſentences; and counſelling others to take heed of repos: 
| | n 
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nant and contrary diſputations, as thoſe which diſtrat and impeach their prec:ption, bimtelf is 
more ftadious and diligent to addrefſe fuch proofs as overthrow preceprion, than thoſe which arc ro 
eftabliſh and confirmthe ſame: and yet that he feared no leff:, he declarcth plainly in the fourth book 
ofhis lives, where he writeth thus: We arc not raſhly nor without good reſpc&.and adviſement to 
admit and allow repugnant difputationsand contrary opinions to be propoſed, nor to anſwer thoſe 
probable arguments which arc brought againſt true ſentences 3 but herein we muſt warily go to work, 
and carry our ſelves ſo, as fearing alwaics leaft the hearers being thereby diſtraftcd and diverted, ler go 
this apprehenſion and conception, and be not of ſufficient capacity ro comprehend their ſolutions, b.ic 
after ſuch a feeble ſort, as that their comprehenſions be ready to falter and ſhake, conſidering that ec» 
ven they who cuſtomably comprehend ſenſible objeRs,and other things which depend of ſenſes,quickly 
forgo the ſame, being diſtraitcd as well by Megarian interrogatories, as by others more forcible, and in 
preater number, Now would | gladly demand of theſe Stoicks, wt ether they think theſe Megarian in- 
tcrrogatories more puifſant than thoſe which Chryſippus hath written in fix books; or rather Chryfip- 
pus himſelf would be askcd the queſtion. For mark I pray you, what he hath written of the Megarian 
diſputation in his book intituled 3 The uſe of ſpcech, after this manner: Such a thing as befell in 
the diſpatation between Stilpo and Menedemus, both renowned perſonages for their learning and 
wiſdom, and yet the whole manner of their arguing is now turned to their reproach and plain moc- 
kery, a8 if their argum?nts wereeither very grofſe, or cle too captious and ſophiſticall : and yet good 
Sir theſe arguments which it pleaſeth youto ſcorn and tearm the reproach of thoſe who make ſuch in- 
rerrogatorics, as containing in them notorious lewdnefſe, you fcar left they4hould divert any from 
perception , And cven your own elf writing ſo many books as you do againſt cuſtome where- 
unto you haye adjoyned whatſoever you could deviſe and invent , labouring to ſurmount and 
ſurpaſſe Arceſilaus 3 did you never expe and look to ſcare and terrific any of the Readers that ſhould 
light upon them ? For Chryſsppus verily uſeth not onely (lender and naked arguments in diſputing a- 
gainſt cuſtome, but as if he were an advocate pleading at the bar, moveth affeQions being paſlionate 
himſelf, breaking out efrſoons into theſe tearmes of giving the fool, and imputing vanity and ſot- 
tiſin«fſe ; and to the endthat he might leave no place for contradiQion at all, but that he delivereth 
repugnances and ſpeaketh contraries, thus hath he written in his Poſitions Naturall. A man may very 
well , when he hath once perfealy compriſed athiog , argue alittle on the contrary fide, and apply 
that defence which the matter it ſelfdoth afford : yea and otherwhiles, when he doth comprehend nci- 
ther the one nor the other,diſcourſe of cither of them pro & coxtrazas much as the cauſe will yeeld, Al- 
ſoin that treatiſe of his concerning the uſe-of ſpeech, after he had} ſaid , we ought not to uſe the 
power and faculty of difputation,no more then arms or weapong,in things that tend to no purpoſe,and 
when the caſe req 1ircth it nothe addeth ſoon after theſe words3 For we ought to imploy the gt 
reaſon and ſpeech to the finding out of truth,and ſuch things as reſemble it:and not contrariwiſe;hows= 
ſocver many there be that are wont ſo.to do. And peradventure by theſe Many, he mcaneth thoſe Aca- 
demicks, who ever doubt and give no aſſent to any thing: and they verily, for that they comprehend 
neither the one nor the other, do argue on both parts to and fro, that ir is perceptible : as it by this 
only or ſpeciall meanes the truth yeelded a certain comprehenſion of it ſelf, if there were nothing in the 
world comprehenſible. But you who excuſe and blame them, writing the contrary to that which you 
conceive as touching cuſtom,and exhorting others to do the ſame, 8& that with an affe&ionate defence, 
do plainly confcſ*, that you uſe the force of ſpeech and eloquence, in things not only unprofitable, 
Up = hurtfull , upon a vain ambitious humour bf ſhewing your ready wit, like to ſome young 
cholar. | | 

Theſe Stoicks affirm, that a good deed, is the Commandement of the Law, and Sin the prohi- 
bition of the Law : and therefore it is that the Law forbiddeth Fools and lewd Folk to do ma- 
ny things, but preſcribcth them nothing 3 for that indeed they arc not able to do ought well: 
And who ſecth not- that impoſſible it is for him who can do no vertuous at, to keep himſelf 
from Sin and Tranſgreſſion ? Therefore they make rhe Law repugnant to it ſelf, if it command 
that which to perform is impoſſible, and forbid that which men as not ablc to avoid. For he 
that is not able to live honeſtly , cannot chuſe but bear himſelf diſhoneftly ; and whoſoever he 
be, that cannot be Wiſe , muſt 6f neceſſity become a Fool : and even them ſelves do hold that 
thoſe Lawes which are prohibitive, ſay the ſame thing, when they forbid one, and command 
likewiſe another. For that which ſaith , thou ſhalt not ſteal, ſaith verily the ſame, to wit , Steal 
not, but it forbiddeth withall to ſteal 3 and therefore the Law forbiddeth Fools and lewd Perſons 
nothing , for otherwiſe it ſhould command them ſomewhat. And thus they ſay that the Phyſi- 
clan biddeth his Apprentiſe or Chyrurgion to-cut or to cauterize, without adding thereto theſe 
words, handſomely, moderately, and in good time. The Muſician likewiſe commandeth his ſcho- 
ar to-fing or play upon the Harp a lefſon, without putting thereto, in tunc, accord and good 
meaſure. Howbcit, they puniſh and chaſtice thoſe that do amifſe and contrary to the rules of arr, 
tor that they were willed and cnjoyed to do the thing well, bur they did itill. And even fo a wiſe = 
man commanding his ſcrvant to ſay or doa thing, if hz puniſh him for doing it untowardlyJour 
of ſeaſon , and not as he ought, certain it is that he commanded him to perform a good duty, anc 
not a mean and indiffcrent ation. Now if wiſe men command fools and lewd perſons to do 


Ling indifferent, what ſhould hinder them but that the commandements of the lawes may be fembla-» 
& ; 


Dddd 2 Morcovery 
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Morcover , that inſtin& or naturall motion which is called 5yn, according to him,is nothingel(e 

but the reaſon of man, inciting him do a thing, as. himfelf hath written in his treatite of the Law, 
Ergo, that Diverſion , contrariwiſe called Apogpun, can be nothing elſe but reaſon withd rawirs 
man from the doing of a thing : and therefore that inclination is a reaſonable inclination + ang 
this wary caution, is as much as the reaſon of a wiſe. men, forbidding him to do a thing : tor ( 
beware, and to take heed, is the part and property ot wiſe men and not ftooles. If then the reaſon of 
a wiſe man be one thing, and the Law another, wiſe men have this vary caution repugnantunto the 
Law : but in caſe Law, and the reaſonof a wiſe man be both one, it will be found chat the Lay for. 
biddeth wiſe men to do thoſe things, which they doabt and be affraid of, To foolith and wicked 
perſons (quoth Chryſippus) there is nothing profirable, neither hath ſuch an one, uſe or nced of ought, 
Having dclivercd this ſentence in his firſt book of pertc& dutics or offices, he commeth afterwards and 
fith,thatutility or commodiouſneſſe and grace pertain and reach unto mean and indifferent things, 
whereof according to the Stoicksdoftrine there is not one profitable ; and more then thatyhe ſaith there 
is nothing proper , nothing mect and convenient for a fooliſh lewd man : and fo by confequence ir 
followeth upon theſe words z chere is nothing ſtrange, nothing unfitting for a wiſe znd honeſt man 
like as nothing fit and familiar for a lewd fool: for as goodnefſe is proper to one, ſo is Iewdneſſero 
the other. How commeth it then to paſs that he maketh our heads to ask again, with telling us ſo of- 
ten inall his books as well of naturall Philoſophy as morall, that preſently from our nativity and 
birth, we be ?ff:Ctionate ro our fclves, to our proper members, ard to the ifſue deſcending trom ug? 
and in the firſt book of Juſtice he faith, that even wild beafts are propence and affeQed unto their 
yourg , according as their ne:d and neceſſity requires , all ſave fiſhes: for their yound fry arc 
nouriſhed by themſelves. But there is no ſenſe, where is no ſenſible objeft, nor appropriation, 
whygre nothing is proper and familiar : for ſurcly this appropriation ſeemeth to be the ſcnie and percep- 
tion of that which is familiar. And this opinion is comformable to their principles. 

Morcover, Chryſippus, albcit in divers places he write many things contrarily,yet he accord:th to this 
fentznc: manifeſtly, that thereis no one vice greater, nor fin more grievous than anorher 3 as alfo reci- 
procally, therc is not one vertue more exccllent, nor one vertuous decd which (they call pertect duty } 
beuter than another, conſidering that he hath this in the firſt book of Nature : thar like as it b:{cemeth 
7 upiter well,to magnific and g]orific himſclf and hislife , as alſo if we may ſo ſay, to bear his head a+ 
loit, highly to cſtcem his own greatnefſe, and ro ſpeak big, confidering he Icadeth a lite worthy of 
grand cloquence and hauty ſpeech : even fo ic befitteth and becommeth all honeſt men todo the like, 
conſidering that in no reſpe& they beinferiour to Fupiter. And yet himſelf again in the third book of 
Jaſtice ſaith, that thoſe who affirm pleaſure to be the end and ſoveraign good of man, overthrow Ju- 
[ih - but whoſoever ſay it is fimply good,do not deſtroy Juſtice. And the very words which he uſerh, 

eſs : Pcradventure (quoth he) it may be, that if we leave unto Pleaſure this attribute, To be ſimply 

and onely good, although it be not the end of all good thipgs,and that honeſty and vertne is of the kind 
of thoſc things which be eligible for themſelves : haply, by this mcancs we may ſave Juſtice, in cſtecm- 
ing Honeſty and Juſtice to be a more perfe& and abſolute good thing than is Pleaſure : but in caſcic 

be ſo, that the thing only which is honeſt is good, he crreth much who affirmeth that pleaſureis 

goodz howbcit, lefle then he who ſhould ſay, that it is the end of all good things 3 for that as the one 

doth abolith and deſtroy utterly all Juſtice, the other doth fo preſerve and maintain it : for according 

co the latter of the twain, all human ſociety periſh:th, whercas the former reſerveth yet ſome place for 

bonnty and civill humanity. l let paſs to relate what be faith in the bookeentituled,Of Fupiter, namely, 

that vertues grow, that they alſo paſs,becauſc I would not be thought to lie at vantage, 2nd to catch az 

words; howſocver Chryſippus himſelfin this kind of reprehenſiondealeth biterly with P:to anc other 

Philoſophers,for taking hold of words : but whereas he forbiddeth to praiſe all that is done vertuouſly, 

he giveth us to underitend, thar there is ſome diff:rence in duties and offices. Now this is the very text 
in h15 treatiſe of Fupiter.For albeic vertuous afts be commendable,yet we arc not to infer thereupon and 
ſay,that we oughtro commend all that ſeemcth to proceed from vertue,as namcly,to praife fora valliant 
ait,the ſtiffe ſtretching out of the tinger 3 or for temperance and continency, the abſtinence from an old 

crot, Who hath enc toot already in her grave; or for prudence, to underſtand aright and without er- 

Tour, that therewill not make tour : fer he that went in hand to praiſe and commend a man for ſuch 
things asthcſe,ſhould ſh:w himſe{t to be very bald and abſurd even in the highcft degree. And as much 

as this in a manner wricch he inthe third book 'of the gods: For I think verily (quoth he) thatthe 

praiſes of ſuch mattersbe impertinentand abſurd, akhough they ſeem to depend of vertuc,as namely,t0 

torbear an old trot now at the pits brink, or to abide a flic-biting. What other accuſer ſhould he look 
for then of his opinions,but himfelf:for if icbe ſo,that he is abſurd who commendeth theſe things,then 
muſt he be thought much more abſurd, who ſuppoſeth cach one of theſe vertucus deeds to be not only 
great,bur alſo moſt magnificent. For it be a valliane a&toendurethe biting of a flic ; & likewiſe the part 
of a haſt & continent p-rſongto abſtain from carnal dealing with an old woman ready todrop unto her 
grave;then ic makes no matter;but it is-all onc,to-praife an honeſt man as well for one thing as another- 
Morcover, in his fccond book of Friendſhip, when as he giveth a'precept, that we ought not to diflolve 
amitics for cvery fault or defeQ, heuſeth theſe very tearmes 2 For there be faults (quoth he) which we 
mult overpaſs quite, & make ng ftay-at them ; other there be again,whereat we ſhould a littlc ftand,and 
take off:nce 3 and others befides, which require 1nore chaſtiſement 3 but ſome there arc which we muſt 
think ſufficient to break fricnd(hip for ever. And more then all this, in the ſame book he ſaich, that 
we 
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we ought to converſe and be acquainted with ſome more, and with others lefſe according as they be 
our fricads more or leffc, which difference and diverſity extendeth very far, infomuch as ſome ars 
worthy of ſuch an amity, others of a greater; ſome deſerve thus much traſt and confid:nce, others 
more than it : and ſo it is in other matters ſemblable, And what other is his drif: in all theſe places, 
bur to put a great difference between thoſe things, for which friendſhips arc engendred ? And yer in 
his Book of Honefty, to ſhew that there is nothing good, bnt that which is honeſt, he delivereth 
theſe words : a good thing iselſgible and to be defired : that which is cligible and defirable, is alſo ac- 
ceptable : that which is acceptable, is likewiſe commendable : and that which is commendable, is 
honeſt withal. Again a good thing is joyous and acceptable: joyous is venerable, & venerable is honc{. 
But theſe yr arc repugnant to himſelf : for be it, that all that is good were lau1dable (and then 
chaltly to forbear for to touch an old riveled woman, were a commendable thing)or fay that every good 
thing were neither venerable, nor joyous and acceprable;yct his reaſon falleth to the ground: for how 
can it be that'others ſhould be thought frivolous and abſurd,in prayſing any for ſuch things, and bim- 
ſelf _ worthy to be mocked and laughed at, for taking joy and pleafing himſelf ia fuch ridiculous toys 
as thelc ! 

Thus you fec how he ſheweth himſelf in moſt part of his writings;andyet in his difputations which 
he holdeth againſt others, he is much more carelcfſe to be contrary and repugnant to himſelf: for in 
his Treatiſe which he made, as touching exhortarion, reproving Plato for ſaying, that it was not cx- 
pedient for him to live at all,who is not taught, nor knowcth not how to liveghe writeth in theſe ve« 
ry, Terms: This ſpeech of his (quoth he) is both contradiory and repugnant to it ſelf, and beſides , 
hath no force nor cfficacy at all to exhorc : for firſt and forcmoſt in ſhewing us that it were expedi- 
ent for us, not to live at all, and giving us as it were counſell to dic, he cxhorteth us to any thing ra- 
ther than to the prattice or ſtudy of philoſophy, becauſe ic is not poſſible for a min to philofophize, 
unlefſe he live: neicher can he become wiſe, ſurvive he never ſo longzif he lead an cvjl and ignorant lite, 
And a little aftcr he ſaich further; Thar it is as meet and convenient alſo cven for lewd and wicked per- 
ſons to remain alive.But I care not much to ſet down his very words:Firſt of all.like as vertue barely in 
it ſelf conſidered,hath nothing in it, for which we ſhould defice to live : even fo vice hath as little, for 
which we oughe to leave this life. What in we now turn over other books of Chryſippus, and drip leaf 


L— 


by leaf, to prove how contrary and repugnant he is to himſclf:for even in theſe which we now cite and 
alledge , he cometh out otherwhiles with this ſaying of Anti/thenes , for which he commendeth him, 
namely, that a man is co be provided either of wit tounderſtand , or clſc of a with to under-hang h.m- 
ſelf: as alſo this other verſe of Tyrteus : 
The bounds of vertue” firſt come nigh, 
| Or elſe make choile bofore to die. M 

And what other meaning is there of theſe words,bur thiegthat it is more expedient for fooliſh and lewd 
perſons to be out of the world, than tolive : and in one paſſage, ſeeming to corre Theognis: He ſhould 
not (quoth he) have ſaid zev wwiny pwyore, &c, 

A man from poverty to flie, 

(O Cyrus) ought himſelf to caſt 

Headlong from rocks moſt ſteep and bigh, 

Or into ſea a5 deep and vaſt. 
_ Butrather thus, »4} genie picrra, Kc 
A man from ſin and vice toflie, &c. 

What other things elſe ſcemeth he to do, than to condemn and ſcrape out of other mens writings, the 
ſam: things, propoſitions and ſentences,which himſclf hath inſerced in bis own books? For he reproverh 
Plato wheu he proveth and ſhewcthgthar it is better not to live at all, than to lead a life in wick-dncfi or 
Ignorance: and in one breath he giveth counſel] to Theognis to ſex down in his Pochie,thata man ought 
tofling himſc1f dow headlong into the deep ſea, or to break his neck from ſome high rock for to avoid 
fin and wickedneſs, And praifing as he did Antiſthenes for ſending fools and witleſs folk to an halter 
whercwith to hang'themſclves 3 heblamed him neverthelefle who ſaid, that vice was a ſufficient cauſe, 
whereforc we ſhould ſhorten our lives. Morcover in theſe books againſt Plato himſelf, concerning Ju- 
Alice, he leapeth dire&ly at the very firſt into adiſcourſe as touching the gods:and ſaith : That Cephelus 
didnot divert menwell from evil doing, by the fear of the gods:affir ming moreover, that the diſcourſe 
which he made as touching divine vengeance, might calily be infringed and refuted, for that of it ſelfe 
It miniftrech many arguments and'probable reaſons on the contrary {ide 3 as if the ſame reſembled for 
allthe world the fabuloustales of Accs and Alphito,wherewith women are wont to ſcare their little chil- 
dren , and to kecpe them from doing ſhrewd turns. Thus deriding, and traducing, backbiting Plato, he 
praiſcth elſewhere, and in many places clſe alledgeth theſc verſes out of Euripides : 

Well, well, though ſome this doarine do deride, 
Be ſure, in heaven with other gods beſide, 
Sits Jupiter, the deeds of men who ſee. 
: And will in time revenged ſurely be. 
ſemblably, in the firſt booke of Juſtice, when he had alledged theſe verſcs here out of Hefiodus, 
then Saturnes ſoxne, god Jupiter , 
great plagues from beaven did ſend, 
Even dearth and death, both which, of all 

the people made anend. Deg he 
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he faith, that the gods proceed in this wiſe, to the end that when the wicked be thus puniſhed, others 
= advcrrifed and taught by their example, might beware how they commit the like, or at Icaſtwie 

in leſs. | 
What ſhould | ſay moreover, how in this Treatiſe of juſtice, having zffirmed, that thoſe who ho1q 
pleaſure to be good, but not the ſoveraign end of good, may in ſome ſort withal preſerve and main. 
rain juſtice, for, ſo much he hath put down in theſe very terms : For haply, admitting pleaſure to he 
good,alchough not the ſapream good or the end : and honeſty to be of che kind of thoſe thinge,which 
arecligiblc and to be defircd for their own ſake, we may by that means ſave juſtice, while we permit 
and allow that which is honeſtand juſt, to be a greater good than pleaſure. Having (1 ſay ) delivered 
the ſame alſo in his books of pleaſure : yet in his Treatiſe againſt Plato, reproving him tor raugin 
hcalch in the number of good things, he affirmeth,that not only juſtice, but alſo magranimity, tempe- 
rance, and all other vertues arc aboliſhed and periſh, in cafe we hold thateither pleaſure, or health 
or any other thing whatſocver, can be nutnbred and reputed among good things, unleſs the ſame be 
honeft, Now as touching the apologie or anſwer that may be made in defence of P/ato, I have elſe. 
wherewritten againſt Chryſippxs : but even in this very place there is maniſcſtly to be ſren,a refugnan« 
cy and contradiCton againſt himſelf : conſidering that one while he faith, that juſtice may land well 
enough, if a man ſuppoſe pleaſure joyned with honeſty to be good ; and another whilc contrariwiſe, 
he findeth fault with all thoſe, who repute any thing elſe to be good, but only that which is honeſt; 
as if thcreby they aboliſh:d and overthrew all vertues. And becauſe he would leave nomeans at all to 
ſalve and fave his contradi&ions, writing of juſtice againſt Ariſtotle, he challengeth him for untruth 
in that hcaffirmeth, that if pleaſure were granted to be the ſoveraign good, both juſtice were over- 
thrown, and therewith alſo cvery vertue beſides ,For this is certain (quoth he? that thoſe who are of 
this opinion, do indeed aboliſh juſtice ; howbcic 1 fee no let why other vertues may notſtand, if 
not thoſe which bebf themſelves expetible, yet ſuch at Ieaftwiſe as be good and vertcous really. Ang 
thereupon he proccedcth preſently to name them every one ſeverally, Bur it were not amiſs to recite his 
own words, as he delivered them : For ſuppoſe (quoth he ) that by this. diſcourſe and reaſon, Plea- 
ſure ſeem the very end of all good things, yet we are not to infer hereupon, that all is compriſed un- 
der it : and therefore we mult ſay,that neither any vertue is to be defired, nor vice to be cſcherred for 
icſelf, but all theſe things are to bereferred unto a ſcope and mark propoſed : and yet inthe mean 
time what ſhould hinder, but that Fortitude, Prudence, Conginence, Patience, and other ſiich ver- 
tucs, may be good and expetible, like as their contraries bad and to beavoided. Whatman 
therefore was there ever, in his ſpeeches and diſputations more raſh and audacious, than he? Conf» 
derivg that he charged the two Princes of Phyloſophers with imputations : the one for aboliſhing all 
vertuc, in that he confeſſ-d not that only to be good which is honeſt : and the other, in that ifplca- 
ſuce were ſuppoſed, and ſet down to be the end of good things, he thought not that all vertues except 
oaly juflice, might ſubſiſt and be maintained ? what a wonderful liberty, and monftrous licentiouſ- 
neſs rather isthis, in diſcourfing of one and the ſame ſubjeA matter, to tax and reprove that in 4ri- 
fotle, which he ſetteth down himfelf : and afterwards in accufing Plato, toſubvert and undo the very 
fame? And yet in hisdemonftrations, as touching Juſtice, he afficmeth expreſly that every perfe& 
duty, is a lawful deed anda juſt ation, Now, whatfſocver is performed by Continence, by Pati- 
ence,by prudence, or by Fortitude, is a perfe& dutyyergo,it followcth,thar it is likewiſe a Jawful ation. 
How chanceth it then that he leaveth not Juſtice for them, in whom he admitteth Prudence, Conti- 
n:ncc,and valour,confidering that all the afts which they perform according to theſe vertues,be p:rfc& 
Cn:ics,and by conſ: quence};uſt and lawful operations? = 
Whercas Plato, in a certain place hath written, that injuſtice being a certain inteſtine ſcdition and 
corruption of the ſoul, never cafteth off and loſeth her power, even in thoſe who have itwithin them: 
for ſhe cauſeth a vricked man to fight with himſelf, ſhe troubleth, vexeth, and tormenteth him. Chry- 
ſippus reproving this aſſertion ofhis, ſaith, that it was falſcly antl abſurdly ſpoken, that any one could 
do wrong or injury to himſelf ; For (quoth oy all injury and outrage mult needs be to another : but 
afterwards forgetting himſelf and what he had ſaid, in that Treatiſe of his cntizuled, The demontica- 
tions of Juſtice, he affirmeth, that whoſoever doth injuſtice, wrongeth himſelf, and in off:ring injury 
to another,doth himſelf wrong, in that he is the very cauſe why bimſeltf tranſgreſſeth the Jaws ; where- 
in unworthily be hurtcth and woundeth his own perſon; Lo what he faid againſt Plato, diſcour- 
fing that injuſtice could not be againſt a mans (elf, but againſt another : For to be particularly and 
privately injuſty there muſt (quoth he ) be many fach as ſpeak contrary one unto another ; and other- 
wiſe this word injuſtice is taken as if it were amongſt many that arc,in ſuch ſor injuriouſly affcCed one 
ro another : whereas no ſuch matter can properly and fitly agree to one alone, bur in as much ashcis 
ſodiſpoſed and aff:&ed to another. But contrary to all this, in his demonſtrations he argueth and 
reaſoneth thus, to prove that the injuſt mandoth wrong and injury to himſelf : The law ((quoth he) 
followeth expreſly, tobe the author or cauſe of tranſgreſſion 3 but to commit injuſticerisa cranſgreſ- 
fion : he thereforciwho cauſeth himſelf to do injury, tranſgreſſcth the law of himſelf. Now he that 
creſpaſſeth againſt any ones doth him wrong and injury : be thercfore who wrongeth any other 
whomſocver, doth injury to himſelf. Again,fin is ofthe kind of hurts and dammages that are done g 
bat every man that ſinnith, offcndeth and finneth againſt himſelf : and therefore, whoſoever ſinneth, 


hurceth alſo and endamagcth himſelf unworthily 3 and if he do fo, then by conſequence he mult oO 
wron 
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wrong himſelf. Furthermore, thus alſo he reaſoneth ; He that ſuffereth hurt and damage by ano- 
| ther, woundeth and offendeth himſelf withal unworthily : and what js that clſc but todo wrong and 

injury? he therefore that recciveth injury of any other whatſoever wrongeth bis own ſelf. That the do- 
rine of good things and evil (which himſelf bringeth in and approverh) he faith, is moſt accordanr 
anto mans life, yea and connexed as much as any thing clfc with thoſe prenotions and anticipations, 
which by nature are inbred and ingenerate in us : for, ſo much hath hedelivercd in his third book of 
Exhorcations : bur inthe firſt book he affirmeth quite contrary, that this doArine doth divert and 
withdraw a man from all things elſe, as if =- were ofno moment, nor helpful and «ffc&ual any jot 
tothe attaining of happineſs and ſoveraigne felicity. Scc how he accordeth herein with himſclf,when 
he afficmeth that doArine of his which plucketh us away from life, from health, from indolence and 
integrity of ſenſes 3 and ecacheth beſides that whatſoever we crave in our prayers at Gods hands, con- 
cern us not at all nor appertainunto us, to bemoſt accordant unto humane life, and the common pre- 
notions and inbred anticipations%of knowledge aboveſaid. But to the end that no man might denic 
that he is repugnant and contrary to himſelf, loc what he ſaith in his third book of juſtice. This is i 
(quoth he) that by reaſon of the ſurpaſſing grandure and beauty of our ſentences, thoſe matters which 
we deliver, ſeem fained tales and deviſed fables,exceeding mans power, and far beyond humane nature. 
How can it be that any man ſhould more plainly confeſs, that be is at war with himſelf, than he doth, 
who ſaith that his propoſitions and opinions, are ſo extravagant and tranſcendent, that they reſemble 
counterſcit talcs, and for their exccllency ſurmount the condition and nature of man: and yet for- 
ſooth for all this, that they accord and agree paſſing well with humane life, yea and come nearcſt unto 
the faid inbred prenotions and anticipations that are in us, 

He affirmerh that the very eſſence and ſubſtance of felicity, is vice; writing and firmly maintain 
ing in all his books of moral and natural phyloſophy, that to live jn vice, is as much as to live in mi- 
ſcry and wretchedneſs : but in the third book of Nature, having faid before that it were 'better and 
more expedient to live a ſenſcleſs fool, yea though there were no hope that ever he ſhoald become 
wiſe, than not to live at all, he addeth afterwards thus much , For there be ſach good things in men, 
that in ſome ſort the very evil things go before, and are better than the indifferent in the mids be- 
tween. As for this, how he hath written elſewhere, that there is nothing expedient and, profitable in 
fools, and yet in this place ſettech down in plain terms, that it is expedient to live fooliſh and ſenſe- 
leſs, I am content to oveipaſsz but ſeeing he ſaith now that evil things go before, and are better than 
the indifferent or mean( which with them of his (cQ are neither good nor ill) ſurcly itis as much as if 
he affirmed chat evil things are better than things not evil : andall one, as to ſay that to be wretched, 
is more expedient than not to be wretched : and ſo by that means, he is of opinion, that not to be 
miſcrable is more unprofitable than to be miſcrable z and if itbe more unprofitable, than alſoit muſt 
be more hurtful and damageable. Bur being defirous in ſome fort to mollifie this abſurdity, and 
to ſalve this ſore, he ſubnexeth as touching evil things, theſe words : My meaning is not (quoth he) 
that they ſhould go before and be preferred, but reaſon is the thing wherewith it is better to live, al- 
though a man ſhould ever be a fool, than nor to live atall. Firſt and formoſ then, he calleth vice an 
evil thing, as alſo whatſocver doth participate of vice and nothing elſe. Now is vice reaſonable, or 
rather to ſpeak more properly, reaſon delinquent: fo that to live with reaſon, if we be fools and void 
of wiſedome, what is it els, but to live with vice ? now to live as fools, is all one as tolive wretched. 
Wherein is it then,and how commeth it about, that this ſhould go before mean and indifferent things ? 
for it was not admitted that happy life ſhould go before miſery : neither was it cver any part (faythey) 
of Chryſippus his meaning to range and count among good things, To remain alive; no more than 
among bad, To depart this life : but he thought that theſe things were of themſelves indifferent, and 
ofa middlcnature;z in which regard otherwhiles it is mect for happy men to leave this life, and for 
- wretches to continue alive. And what greater contraricty can there be, as tonching things cligible 

or refuſable, than to ſay that for them who are happy in the higheft degree, it is fir and befeeming to 
forgo and forſake the good things that be preſent, for want of ſome one thing that is indifferent ? 
And yet Chryſippus is of this mind, that no indifferent thing is of the own nature to be dcfired or re- 
jeted 3 bur that we ought to chuſe that only which is good, and to ſhun that alone which is bad : 
ſoas according to their opinion, it comes to paſs, thar they never divere their defſignments or a&ions 
to the purſuit of things deſirable, nor the avoidance of things refuſable 3 but anorher mark ir is thar 
they ſhoot and aim at, namely, at thoſe things which they neither eſchew nor chuſe, and according 
thereto, they live and die. Chryſippus avoweth and confefſeth, that there is a great diffcrence between 
good things and bad, as poſſibly may be; as needs there muſt, in caſe it be true, that as the one ſort 
of them cauſe thoſe in whom they are, to be exceeding happy, ſo the other, cxtream wretched 
and mifcrable. Now in the firſt book of the end of good things, he ſaith that as well good things as 
bad, be ſenſible; for theſe be his very words . That good andevil things be perceprable by ſenſe, we 
muſt of neceſlity acknowledge upon theſe arguments: for not only the very paſſions indced of the mind, 
toperher wich their parts and ſeveral kinds, to wit, ſadneſs, fear, and ſuch like, be ſenſible ; but alſo 
a man may have a ſenſe of theft, adultery, and ſemblable fins ; yea and of folly, of cowardiſc, andin 
one word, of all other vices, which are in number not a few: and not only joy, beneficence, and other 
Gependanccs of vertuous offices, but alſo prudence, valour, and the reſt of the vertues, zre objec to 
the ſenſe. Bur to ler paſs all other abſurdities contained intheſe words, who will not confeſs, but that 
there is a meer contradition in that which they delivered, as touching one that becomes a wiſe man, 


and 
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and knows not thereot 2 for, conſidering that the preſent good is ſenfible,and much diff:rent from thac 
which is evil, that one poſſibly ſhould of a wicked perſon prove to be vertuous, and not know thereof, 
and not have ſenſe of vertue being preſent, but to think that vice is ill within him 3 how canthig 9. 
therwiſe be, butmoſt abſurd? for either no man can be ignorant and out of doubt, whether he hath 
all vertues together; or cls he muſt confeſs, that there is ſmall diff:rence and the ſame hard to be gic. 
cerncd, berwcen vice and vertue, felicity and infelicity, a right honeft life, and a moſt diſho. 
_ in caſe a man ſhould paſs}from the one to the other, and poſſeſs one for the other, without ever 

nowing it. | | 

One Sk he wrote,. entituled, Of lives, and the ſame divided into four Books : in the fourth 
whereof, he faith, That a wiſe man medleth not with great affairs, but is occupicd in his own buji. 
neſs only, without being curious to look into other mens occaſions ; his very words to this purpoſe, 
be theſe; For min own part, of thisopinion 1 am, that a prudent man gladly avoidcth aftirring lite, 
intermedlcth little, and in his own matters only : for to deal fimply ina mans own affairs, and toen- 
ter into litcle bufineſs in the world, be both alike commendable parts, and the properties of civil and 
laudable perſons. And in a manner the ſame ſpecches or very like thereto, he hath delivered in the 
third Book of ſuch things as be expetible, and tobe choſen for themſclues, in theſe terms : For in 
eruth (quoth he) ic ſeemeth, that the quiet life ſhould be without danger, and in perfe ſecurity, which 
few or none of the vulgar ſortare able to comprehend and underſtand, Whercin firft and formol,, je 
13 cvident, that he cometh very neer to the crror of Epicurus, who in the government of the world 
diſavoweth divine Providence : for that he would havc|God to reft in repoſe, idle, and not Imploy. 
cd in any thing. And yet Chryſippus himſelf, in his firſt book of Lives faith : That a wiſe man wil- 
lingly will take a kingdom upon fim, yea, andthink to make his gain and profit thereby : and if he 
not able to reign himſclf, yet he will at leaſtwiſe converſe and live with a king, yca, go forth with 
him to war, like ſuch as Hydanthyrthus the Scythian was, and Leucox of Pontus, Bur I will fer down 
his own words, that we may ſee whether, like as of the treble and baſe firings, there ariſcth a conſo- 
nance of an eight : ſothereſbe an accord in the life ofa man, who hath choſcn to live quictly without 
doing ought, orat leaftwiſc to intermedl in few affairs, yea, and yet afterwards accompanicth the 
Scythians riding on horſeback, and managcth the affairs ofthe kings of Boſphorus upon any occaſion 
of nacd that may be preſented ? For as touching this poynt,( quoth he) that a wiſe man will go into 
warlike expeditions with princes, live, and'converse with them, we will coniider again thereof here- 
after ; being asit i, a thing that as ſome upon the like arguments imagine not, fo we forthe ſemb- 
lablc reaſons admit and allow. And a little after : Not only with thoſe who have proceeded well 
| In theknowledg of vertue, and been (ufficicntly inftizuted and trained up in good manners, as were 
Hydanthyrthus and Leucon aboveſaid. Some there be who blame Caliſthenes for that he paſſcd over 
the ſeas to king Alexander into his camp, in hope to recdifie the city Olynthus, as Ariſtotle cauſed the 
city Stagyra to be repaired, who highly commend Ephorns Xenocrates and Menedemas, who rejcacd 
Atexander : But Chryſpus driveth his wiſeman by the head forward, for his gain and profit, as far 
28 to the City Panticapeum, andthe deſerts of Scythia. And thas this is (I ſay} forthis gain and profithe 
ſhewcd before, by ſetting down three principal means, beſecming a wiſe man for to praftiſe and ſeek 
his gain by : the firſt by akingdome, and the beneficence of kings 3 the ſecond by this friends ; and the 
chird beſides theſe, by tcaching literature: and yet in many places he wearicth us with citing this 
verſe of Euripides : | 
For what need mortal men take pain ? 
| Only for things in number * twain. 

But in his books of Nature he faith : That a wiſc man if he have loſt the greateſt riches that may be, 
cſtcemeth the Joſs no more than if it were but a fingle denier of filver, or one greygroat. Howbcic, 
him whom he hath there fo highly extolled and puffed up with glory, here he taketh down and abaſeth 
as much, even to make him ameer mercenary pedantc, and one that is fain to teach a ſchool : for he 
would have him to demand and exa& his ſalary, ſometime beforc hand of his ſcholar, when he enters 
inco his ſchool; and otherwhile after a certain prefixed time of his ſchooling is com: and gone: And 
this (quoth he) is the honeſter and more civil way of the ewain ; but the other is the ſurer, namely, 
to make him pay his money aforchand; for that delay and giving attendance, is ſubjeCt co receive 
wrong and ſuſtain lofs : and thus much he atcereth in theſe very terms : Thoſe teachers that be of the 
wiſer {ortzcall for their ſchoolage and minervals of their ſcholar, not all after one manner, but diverſ- 
ly : a number of them, according as the preſent occaſion requireth, who promiſe not to make them | 
wiſe men, and that within a ycer; but undertake [co do whatlies in them, within a ſet time agreed 
upon between them. And ſoon after, ſpeaking of his wiſe man : He will (quoth he) know the beft 
time: when to demand his penfion, to wit, whether incontinently}upon the entrance of. his ſcholar, 
as the moſt partdo; or to give day, and ſet. down a certain time; which manner of dealing is more 
ſubjc@ro receive injury, howſocver it may ſeem more honeſt and civil. And how can a wiſe man, 
tell me now, bea deſpiſer of money, in caſe he make a contraQ and bargain ar a. price to r. c:ive mo- 
ney, for delivering vertue g or if he do not deliver it, yet require his falary nevertheleſs, as it he had 
performed his part fully ? Either how can hc be greater than to ſuftein a loſs and damage, if it be ſo 
that he ftand ſo ſtritly upon this point, and be ſo wary, that he receive no wrong by the paymento 
his wages? For ſurely no manis ſaid to be injured, who is not hurt and endamaged : and thercfore 
how cver otherwiſe hc hath flatly denicd, that a wiſe man could reccive wrong 3 yer in this book he 
Cairh, that this menner of dealing, is expoſed to loſs and damage. In 
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| In his book of Commgn-wealth, he afficmeth, that his citizens will ncyer do any thing tor © 


pleaſure, no nor addreſs and prepare themſelves therefore, prailing highly Euripides for thcſe 
verſcs 
| IWe need not mengbut for two things,only ſwink? 
Bread for 10 eat, aud water ſhere 10 drink. | | 

And ſoon after, he procecdeth forward, and praifeth Diogenes, for abufing himſelf, by forcing his 
nature to paſs from him in the open ſtreet, and ſaying withal to thc ſ: that tood by : Oh, that] could 
chaſe bunger as well from my belly. What reaſon then is there, in the ſc1f ſame books to comm:nd 
him for rejcRing pleaſure, and withal for defiling his own body as he did, fo bcaſtly in the {ic ht of the 
whole world, and that for a little filthy pleaſure? In his books of Nature, having writtcn that nature 
bad produced and brought forth many living creatures, for beauty only, as delighting and taking 
pleaſure in ſuch lovely varicty, and therewith having adjoined moreover, a moſt ftrange and abſud 
ſpcech, namely, that the Peacock was made for his tailes ſake, and in regard of the beauty thereof : 
clean contrary to himſclf,in his booksof Common-wealth, he reproveth very ſharply thoſe who keep 
Pcacocks and Nightingales,, as if he would makes laws quite contrary to the ſoveraign law-giver ofthe 
world, dcriding nature for taking delight, and imploying as it were h:r ftudy in bringing torth ſuch 
creatures 3 unto Whicha wiſe man will give no place in his City and Common-wealth. For how 
can it otherwiſe be but monſtrous and abſurd, for to find faulr with thoſe who nouriſh ſuch cteatures, 
as if it were wantonneſs ſo to do, in caſc he praiſe the divine providence for creating them ? In his 
fitr book of Nature, after hc had ſhewed that wal-lice or punaifcs ſerve in good ſtead to awaken us out 
of {leep, as alſo that mice advertiſe us to beware and take head where we lay up, and beftow every 
thing and that it 3s probable that nature taketh pleaſure in producing fair creatures, and joyeth in 
diver{ity, he commeth out with this ſentence word for word : This appeareth moſt evidenily in the 
Peacocks tail : for here he {1gnificth that this bird was made for the tails ſake, and not contrariwiſe; 
and ſo when the cock was once created, the hen followed after. 

In his book of Common-wealth when he had ſaid, that we are come almoſt to the painting of dung» 
hils, a little after : There bz ſome (quoth he ) who adorn and embeliſh their Cornfielde, wich vines 
climbing and growing upon trees, ranged dircQly in ordzr, as alſo with miyrtle rows; who nouriſh 
alſo Pcacocks and Doves, yea and Partriges, for to hear them. call and record untothem, as alſo Nigh» 
tingales for their pleaſant ſong. But I would gladly know of him, what be thinkech, and what his 
conceit ig of Bees and of Honey 3 for it would by good conſequence follow, that he who had ſaid, 
that Punaiſes and Wal-lice were profitably created ; ſhould alſo infer that B:es were made for no profic. 
Now if he allowed theſe a place in his Commonwzalth , how is it that he forbiddeth his Ciriz:ns co 
entertain choſe things which d-light the care. To be brief, like as he were very abſurd who ſhould 
tind fault with thoſe gueſts at a fealt, who fell co cat Comfits, and ſweet banquetting conceits, to drink 
wine alſo, and to feed of delicate viands; and in the mean while commend the man who invited them 
toſuch daintics, and providcd the ſanie for them: even ſo, he who praiſing the divine Providence 
for creating delicate Fiſhes, deinty Birds, fweer Honey, and pleaſant Wine, ſhould reprove thoſe who 
rcjetnot theſe gifte, nor be content to cat bare bread, and drink ſheer water, things that be ever at 
hand, and which are ſufficient for our food, were as far out of reaſon, and makes no reckoning at all 
how he doth contradi& himſelf, and what contrary opinions hc holdcth, 

Morcover, having in his Treatiſe of Exhortations ſaid, that it was no reaſon, that folk ſhould be 
befamed or blamed, for having to do carnally with their own mothers, daughters, or tiftcrs 3 for ca- 
ting any kind of meats whatſoever, for going direQly out of the bed froma woman, or from a dead 
body and mortuary, unto attemple or ſacrifice : And hercin (quoth he ) we ought to have aregard and 
cyc unto brute beafts, and taking example by them, to colle& and conclude, that in all this, there is no 
abſurdity at all, nor any thing againſt nature z for ticly, and to the purpoſe very well a man may alledge 
this, & compare the uſage of other creatures, to ſhew that they neither being coupled together nor er = 
gendring, no nor dying in temples, dopollute and defilethe divinity. Contrary to all this, in the hitc 
book of Nature he faith : That the poct Heſfiodus did very well to admoniſh and forbid us, nct to pifg 
into fountains, nor running rivers yea, and much rather to forbear to make water againſt an alter, or 
any ſtatue of the gods : neither marcereth, or «killeth it all, if dogs, aſſes, and young children, do ſo, 
{eing they have no diſcretion, nor conſideration in ſuch things 3 and theretore it js verv abſwd to ſay 
in one place : That ir is mect to conſider the ſavage example of wild beaſts 3 and in another, as abſurd 
to alledge the ſame. | 

Some Philoſophers there be, who imagine a certain acceflary motion from withour, in the princi- 
pal part of our foul; for that a man ſcemeth, to. give the head and liberty unto divers inclinations, 
when he is forced toa thing by outward cauſes : which motion appeareth principally in doubtful and 
variable things 3 for when of two objcAs equal in power, and cvery way ſemblable, we are of ncceſliry 
tochuſc one,and there isno cauſe at all to incline us more to the one than to the other,this atorcſaid ace 
ceſſary and adventitious puiſſance , comming in etherwiſe, and ſeazing upon the inclination of the 
foul, decidethall the doubr. Againſt theſe philoſophers, Chryſippus diſputing, as if they did violence 
tonature by the contrary, and by deviſing an cffe& withour a cauſe; among ſundry other examples, 
Aledgerh the cockal bone,the ballance, & many ſuch like things which cannor fall, incline & bend now 
onthe one ſide, & then on another, withous ſome cauſe and difference, which is entirely in them,or elſe 
cometh from without forth :for this is generally held;chat whatſocver is without canſe can have no ſub- 
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fiſtence,no more than mcer hazard and chance:bu in theſe adventiticus 5: aCcſſary motions, which th 
ſuppoſczthere be certain hidden irriptitious cauſes which ſecretly move and induce our appetite & incl;. 
nation Even without our knowledge to one part or other - and this is that which he often repeateth in the 
moſt notable works that he hath put forth 3 burthat which himſelf afterward delivereth clean contrary, 
becauſe it is not expoſed ſo openly to the view of the whole world,I will alledge verbatim as he hath de. 
livered it:For in his Treatiſe concerning the office of a Judge,ſuppoling for example ſake,that two Cyr. 
riers, who rana courſe, were come both together unto the Goalc,he demandeth what the Judgeſhoulq 
do in this caſe; namely, whether it were lawfull for him, to give unto whether of them he pleaſed, the 
viftoriousbranch of the Datetree ? this being ſuppoſed wirhall, that they vrere both ſo inward and (4, 
miliar with him, that he ſhould rather gratific them both, even out of his own in ſome ſort, than ſeem 
to defraud cither of them of the viRtorious Garland ; which ſecmeth to be common to them both - 
Whcther 1 ſay, it be lawfull for him to enclinc unto the one or to the other, and ſo award the vitory, 
asif they had drawn lots therefore : To encline (1 ſay) caſually, and without any reaſon; like ag 
when two groats are preſented unto us, every way ſemblable one to the other, we incline rather to that 
which we take. And in the fixth book of Daties, having ſaid, that there be certain things that require 
no great ado, nor intcntive conſideration, he isof opinion, that in ſuch caſes weare to yield the choiſe 
into the caſuall propenſion of the mind, even as to the adventurous hazard of alot : as for cxample; if 
the queſtion be to make triall of the ſaid two groats,one ſaith this js the better, and another that : bug 
for that we are to take one of the twain without more ado and farther triall of their bitterneſſs, we 
take that which comes firſt 3 andin another place he ſaith : in purcing thisto the advencure of aJor, ir 
fallcth out otherwhiles, that we hit apon the worſe: in theſe places, the caſuall inclination of th: mind 
to the firſt obje&, andtheputting of the matter to the hazard of a lot, is nothing elſe, but to bring in 
a choiſc of things indifferent without any cauſe. 

In the third book of Logick, having premiſed thus much, that Plato, Ariſtotle, and their ſuccefſors 
and diſciples, even as far as to Polemon and Straton, had beſtowed great fiudy, and travelled much there 
in : but above all others, Socrates,with this addition, that a man would wiſh with ſo many and fach 
noble perſonages to erre for company : he cometh in afterwards with theſe words : it they had (quoth 
he) treated and diſcourſled hercof curforily or by the way, a man haply might laugh at this place well 
enough : but ſince they have ſo ſeriouſly and <xaQtly diſputed of Logick,as if it were one of thegreat- 
cſt facultics,and moſt neceſſary ſciences,it is not like that were fo groſſely deccived, being men through- 
out all the paxts of Philoſophy, fo fingu!ar as we repute them to be, How is it then may a man reply 
and ſay, that you never reſt baying and barking at theſe ſo worthy andexeellent perſonages, andcon- 
vincing them as you ſuppole to have erred ? for there is no likelyhood, that they writing fo diligent- 
ly and exaftly as they have done of Logick, ſhould of the Principler, and Elementr, of the end of 
good things, . of Juſtice and the gods, write careleſly and after a looſe manner, howſoever you arc 
diſpoſed to tearm their Treatiſcs, and Diſcourſes, blind, repugnant to themſclves, and ſtuffed with an 
Infinite ſort of faults and errours. In one place- he denieth that-the vice 2mrymgixaria, that is to ſay a 
Joy to ſee evill happen unto another, hath any being or reall ſubſiſtence : forthat (quoth he) no good 
man was ever known tv rejoyce at the harm of another : but in his ſecond book as touching Good, 
baving declared what Envy is, namely a grief for another mans welfare : becauſe men are deficous 
todetraCt and debaſe their neighbours, to the end they might be ſuperiours themſelves ; he addeth af- 
terwards the joy foranother mans harm, and that in theſe words : Annexed thereunto (quoth hc) 
is the joy for another mans harm, becauſe men are defirous that their neighbours about them ſhould 
be brought low for the like cauſes : but when they decline and turn to other naturall affc&ions, there 
is engendred Piry and Mcrcy.: In which words is appcareth that he ordaincth &myageraxia tobe a 
thing really ſubſiltent as well as envy and Pity, which notwithſtanding clſcwhere he ſaid had no being 
at all in the world, no more than the hatred of wickednefl?, orthe defire of filthy lucre. 

Having in many places affirmed, that men are never a whit more happy, for long continuance of fc- 
licity, but that they be ſtill as happy who cnjoy felicity but one minute of an hour : in as many other 
places again he avoucheth the contrary, ſ:ying, that a man ſhould not ſo much as pur forth his finger 
tor a tranſitory and momentany prudence, whichendureth but a while, and paſſeth away like unto the 
flath and Icam of a lightning. But it ſhall ſuffice to relate the very words, which he hath written 
in his fixth Book of Moral Queſtions as touching this mattcr : for when he had premiſed thus 
much, that every good thing doth not cauſe equall joy , nor all vertuous dutics like vantery , he 
cometh after with theſc words : For if a man is to have Prudence for one moment of time; or the 
laſt day onely of his life, he ſhould not ſo much as hold up or ſtretch out his finger for a pru- 
dence that laſteth ſo ſmall a while : although no man is ſaid to be the more bleſſed for long conti- 
nuance of happineſſc, neither is cternall beatitude more expetible or defirable, than that which paſſeth 
away within a minute of an hour. Now if he had thought that prudence were a good thing bringing 
forth blefſ:dneflc, as Epicurus did, a man could have found fault with nothing cle but the abſurdity 
onely of ſo ftrange an opinion and paradox. But ſecing that prudence is no other thing than beatitude 
of it ſelf, and even very felicity, how can it be avoided that herein there ſhould not be a contraditti- 
on and repugnancy of ſpeech , namely to ſay that tranſitory happineſs is as eligible and as much tobe 
defired, as that which is perpetuall : and to hold, 'that the felicity of one moment is worth nought, 

He affirmeth that vertucs do follow and accompany one another not onely in this: eÞc&, that he 


who hath one, hath likewiſe all the reſt, but alſo in this that he who worketh by one, women 
wi 
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withall according to the other : neither (faith he) is any man perfcR unlefle he be pofſeſiid of all 
vertues. Howbcitin the fxth Book of Morall queſtions, Ghryſippus ſaith, thar neither a good andt 
honeft man doth alwayes bear himſelf valiantly, nor a naughty man behave himſelf cowardly, for thais 
as certain obje&s be preſented inte mens fantaſies, it bchoverh one man to perſeverc and perfiſt in his 
Judgements, and another to forſake and relinquiſh the ſame, for probable he ſaith, it is, that even 
the wickedman is not alwayes laſcivious. Now in caſe itbe fo, that to be a valiant man, isas much 
-axto ſhew valonr, and to be a coward, the ſame that ro uſe cowardiſe, they ſpeak contrarics who af- 
firm, that a naughty perſon praCtifing one vice,worketh by all cogether,and that a valiant man uſcth not 
alwaycs valour, nor a daſtard cowardiſe. 

He denieth Rhctorick to be an art, as touching the ornezment, diſpoſe and order of an ornament 
pronounced: and beſides in the firſt book he hath thas written ; And in mine opinion requiſite it is, 
ro have not onely a regard of an honeſt, decent and fimple adorning of words, but alſo a carc of pro- 
per geſtures, ations, pauſcs and ftayes of the voice, as alſo a mect confirmation of the countenance 
and the hands. Being as you ſce thus exquiſite and curious in this pafſage : yct in the ſame book clear 
contrary » having, ſpoken of the colliſion of vowels, and hitting on? of them upon another : We 
are not onely (quoth he) to negleAthis, and to thing of that which is 6f greater moment and im- 

rtacce, bur alſo toler paſſe certain obſcuritics and defe&s,folecifmes alfo and incongruities of which 
many others would b:aſhamed. Now one while to permit and allow fuch cxqlilite curcoſitie in the or- 
derly diſpoſe of a mans tongue, cven as far as to the decent ſetting of the countenance and pe ſture of 
the hands : and another while not to baſh at the committing of groſſe inconzruities, defeRs , and ob- 
ſcurities, is the property of a man who carcs not what he faith, bur ſpeaks whatfocver comes in his 
head. 

Over andbefides in his naturall Poſitions, treating of thoſe things which r:quicethe view of the eye 
and expcricnce, after he had given warning that we ſhould go warily to work, and not raſhly yield car 
afſcnt thereto, he ſaith let us not therefore, be of Platoes opinion, to think thatour liquid food, to 
wir, our drink pafſeth direQly to the lungs, and our dry nouriſhment, thas is, 'our mcar, into the 
ſtomach 3 neither ler us fall into ſuch like crrours as theſe. For mine own part, thus I think, that for 
a man to reprehend others, and afterwards to incur the ſam: faults and crreu's which he reproved, is 
the greateſt repugnancy, and contraricty that may be, and the toilet and moſt ſhamefull fault of all o- 
thers. And verily himſelf faith, that the connexions which ar: made by the ten principall Axiomes, 
that is to ſay Prepoſitions, excced in numper ten hundred thouſand ; when as ncither hz had by bim= 
Clf diligently enough enquired and ſearched into the thing, nor by other men well exercifcd in that 
artof Arithmetick, attained to the truth. And yet Plato had to ecftific on his{ide, the moſt renowned 
Phyſicians that were, namely, Hippocrates, Philiſtion and Dioxippus, the diſciple of Hippocrates: alſo 
of Pocte, Euripides, Alceus, Eupolis and Eratofthenes, who all with one voice afhrm, thac the drink 
paſſ:th by the lungs. And as for all the Arithmeticians well prattifed inthe knowledge of numbers, 
they reprove Chryſippus : and Hipparchus among the reſt, proving, and ſh:wing that in the forcſaid 
ſp:ech of his, hecrrcd moſt grofly in his compuration, it ir be true, that the affirmative makerth of 
theſaid ten Axiomes to the number of 103049 connexions, and the negative 952, over and abgiec 
three hundreds and ten thouſand. Some of the Ancients faid of Zeno that ic befell unto him as unto 
one who had ſowr wine of his own, which he could not fell, and make away, cither for vineger or 
wine: for thatprecedent of his which they call ©onywirer, he could not put off, neither for a thing 
that is good, nor ſo much as is indifferent. But Ghryſippus hath made the matter far more intricate and 
different : for in ſome paſſages of his beſairb,'that they are ſtack wad who make no account of riches, 
health, voidnefſe of pain and integrity of the body, nor care how co attain theretoz and having al- 
ledged this Verſe out of Heſiodus, 

| O Perſes, born of noble race, 
Thy buſuneſſe ply, and work apaces 
he addeth thereto and faith, it were madneſſeto adviſe the contrary, and ay, 
O Pecrſes, born of noble race, 
Ply not thy work in any caſe, 

And in his Treatiſe of Lives he writcth, thata wiſe man will court it with Kings and Princes, if he 
may raife his commodity and gain thereby 3 yea, he will keepa School, and tcach for money, taking 
of ſome Scholars his Minervals aforchand. and bargaining with others for a certain time. Allo in the 
ſeventh Byok of his Offices he ſaith, that he will not ſtick ro tumble down upon his head, and that 
three times, ſo he may be ſure to have a talent for his labour. In his firſt Book of good thing, he per- 
mittcth and granteth unto mhoſoever will, to call thoſe Tgwypira, or precedents atorecſaid, Good,and 
the contray thereto, Bad, fin theſe very terms : If a man liſt (quoth he) according to ſuch premutati- 
ons as theſz,he may call one thing good unto himſelf; and another thing ill ; ſo as he have an eye and 
regard unto the things,and wander not inconfiderately,nor fail in the underſtanding of things fignified, 
but otherwiſe accommodate himfclf tothe Le and Cuftome of the Denomination. Having thus in 
this place ſet his Precedent ſo near and linked it with Good 3 in other paſſages he ſaith clean contrary, 
that none of all this concerneth us at all, but Reaſon doth divert and pluck us quite away from all ſuch 
things : for ſo mnch hath he ſet downin his firſt Book of Exhortations. But in the third Bock of 
Nature, he faith that ſome Kings and rich perſons are reputed blefſ:d and happy; which is 
4 much, asif they were t9 be accounted happy, who made watcr-in Golden Chambcr-pots, or (wee 
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th: lower, with the golden trains of their coftly robes. But a good man, i ; CROT 
mony and all his cftate, weigheth it no mow thes the loſs = T re © p mn pn 
keth no greater matter of ſickneſs, than of tumbling, or tripping a little with his og oe 
therefore, filled he hath with ſuch contrarictics, not vertue only, but alſoprovidence. For ane 
will appcar exceeding baſe, mechanical and fooliſh, if it be imployed in things ſo vile and c rar 
tible, commanding a man to ſail for them aÞfaras to Boſporus, yea, and to throw himſelf — 
head, And Fupiter is very ridiculous, deligheing to be called either Cteſius, that is to ſay The 4 
richer and donor of poſſcſſions, or Epicarpius, that is to ſay, The giver of fraits, or Charidat = 
is to ſay, The gratifiec and author of favours : for that unto lewd and wicked perſons he 63 
golden chamber: pots, and robes garded and bordered round about the skirts with gold ; but * ry 
{afeth unto! good men, traſh hardly worth a groate, when they are become rich through the mart 
dence of Jupiter. And yet Appollo is much more ridiculous, ifit be ſo, that he firs,givin Aud 
and oracles as touching golden chamber-pots, gards and fringes of gold, yea and thetri - in you 
ſtumbling of the foot. This repugnance and contrariety they make morc evident and a +4 "S - 
by their demonttration : For that (quoth they) which may be well or ill uſed, is _—_— = an 
bad, Now, certain it is, that all evil and fooliſh perſons uſe riches, health and Arcngeh &F th = 
dy, amiſs: and thereforc none of theſe maybe called Good, If then, God give not vertue unto = 
but Honeſty commeth of it ſelf, and yet beſtoweth riches and health without vertue, ſurely it i wa, 
pane ple ry bg the mery well _— that is to ſay, unprofitably, ſhamefully, and milchienonſh, 
s can give vertue, they arc not good it : and'apain, i ; 
make good, men, neither are they able =, help hon any why to op omgos Hue h _ 
nothing good nor profitable. For, to ſay that the gods judgeithoſe to be good b vertue wy : 
gt, ho rc rw polthnby them, pom para uae: foro log 

x :rtuc and by firength : fo that by this reckoning, the 
= wedge way r at 6 mn _—— ſippus :adgerh yo mem himſcl ny be pos yore 
. 8 . at is thcir opinion then, thi ifi 
that which themiclvecs ſay, namely, that they are mad Bs ſenſeleſs acts, Sos es dg = 
infidels, lawleſs, and in one word, come to. the very hcighth and pitch of all infilicity and miſery? 
Au err they, the mn lo wrechodnd unbapp ante re nondiggoe 
, VIQCECNCC, OW, 1 the ods cha . « M ] 
Rue ad ſac ey ae? yr go ple rm 
_— TOR —_— SY as Chryſippus faith, That mans life aannot be ans" 
, Ro a _=_ 
to ſpeak, it would þ SH Fear nu) itis, infomuch as if it had a tongue and voice 
Of miſeries (to ſay I dare be bold) 
And what afſertionsor Cs OE IO Tb TOME al 
a ma : 

another, than thoſe of Chryſippus, as = KS x&y pa wen tg 6 nant hes _ 
moſt provident over men, and careful for their bcft 3 and men he ithſtandi hg apes; 166 
az they may be, 5 otwithſtanding arc in as woful ſtate 

Certain Pychagorcans there are, who blame him m *— hi : : 
ps aa. ul = hl that hey were made and bone Bark ts early : Fore nd rr 

aken us out of our {}:ep, and raife us too . . | . : 
thcir fighting they animate us to bare], owns oy ho drrogs Scorpions z with 
_ yet cat them we mult, for fear that there grow upon us more pullain tha «> w _ _ 
wiſcto do withal, And fo far forth mocketh he and ſcorn:th OA who fi If = ONE. WI other- 
vering ſuch ſentences, that he writeth thus in his third B»ok of th 4 au t with him for deli- 
Saviour, Creator and Father of Juftice,' Law, Equity and Peace : ms as touching Jxpiter the 
great towns, when ghey be over full of people, dedu& and ſend from thenc wn ha col _ x _ 
5 war upon ſome other nations ; cven ſo God ſendeth the cauſes pr 4 vr pa _ 
T ity : to which purpoſe he citeth the teſtimony of Enripides "and other "Som why px th « the 
c 0Jan war was raiſcd by the gods, for to diſcharge and disburthen the world of fo Arggign 1 i S 
T men wherewith it was repleniſhed... As for all other cvident abſurdities deli i in theſe f - b 
& 3 _ tor my purpoſe is not to ſcarch intoall that which they have ſaid o gin <nangen y: ; op I, 
w_ their contradiQions and contrarictics to themſelves. But conſider, 1 Began "qo po We 
__ alwaics attributed unto the gods the goodlicft namer,and moſt laugbl Pray ht _ _ Sypue 
a contrariwiſc, molt ſavage, crucl, inhuman, barbarous and Galatiand ag R x es . a uk 
ta ”" and carnages of men, as the Trojan war firſt brought, and afterw = < M dia ind Pel = 
uy « wars, are nothing like unto colonics that cities ſend forth to peo Ie q I h bi ar au 
urle(s haply one would lay, That ſuch multidudes of men that die b 5s. on : Git : g'* a Fon : 
citle; founded for them inhelland under the ground to be inhaled, Bus Chryſpjusmaketh God 
iKe _ Dewtarus the king of Galatia, who having many ſons =P . ,_ ofipprem 8 cy 
a rk ge one of them and no more,made away and killed all th "reſt befs = wa FO ar h. , 

e being leir alone, might be great and mighty : like as if one ſh e rcſt beſides him, to the enc' rh 
ches of a vinc, that the main ftock might thrive and exrifone ſhould prane and can away all the _ 
diebranchcth ic when the ſhoots bc yore, ſinall IE Ns better: and yet the cutter ofthe vine 
LY 2 tender : and we alfo take away from a bitch _ 
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of her whelps when they be ſo young as that they cannot yer ſee, for to ſparc the Eamime : whereas 
upiter who hath not oncly fuffred and permitted men to grow unto their perfeft age, bur allo Piven 
chem himſelf cheir nativity and growth, puniſheth them, and plagueth them afterwards, dceviling ftin= 
dry means, and preparing many occaſions of their death and defiruftion, when as indeed he ſhould 
rather have not given unto them the cauſes and principles of their generation and birth. Howbeir this 
js but a ſmall macter in compariſon ; and more grievous is that which | will now ſay : for there are no 
wars bred among men, but by occaſion of ſumez notable vice 3 ſeeing the cauſe of one is fle{hly pleaſure; 
of another, avarice; and of a third ambition and defire of rule. Aud therefore, if God be the authoup 
of wars, he is by conſequence the cauſe of wickednefſe, and doth provoke, cxcite and pervert men : 
and yer himſelf in his Treatiſe of Judgement, yea and his ſecond Book of the gods, writeth that ic 
ſands to no (enſe and reafon that God ſhould be the cauſe of any wicked and diſhoneſt things, For 
like as the Lawcs are never the cauſe of breaking and violating the Laws, no more are gods of impicty: 
ſo that there is no likelyhood art all thatthey ſhould move and cauſe men to commit any foul and 
diſhon:f fact Now what can there be more diſhoneſt, than to procur: and raiſe ſome to work the 
raine and perdition of others, and yet Chryſippus ſaith, that God miniftrerh the occaſions and be- 
ginnings thzrcof, Yea but he contrariwiſe ( will ons ſay) commendeth Euripides, for ſaying thus : 
If gods do ought that lewd and filiby is, 
They are no more accounted gods iwis. 
And again, 
Soon ſaid that is ; Mens fanltst” excuſe, 
Nothing more ready than gods 1 accuſe, 
as if forſooth we did any thing clfe now, but compare his words and ſentences together, that be ops 
polite and mecrc contrary onc unto another. And yet this (ſentence which row is heee ccmmended,; 
to wit, 


Soon ſaid that is, &c, 
wemay alledge againſt Chryfippus, not once, nor twice, nor, thrice, but ten thouſand times. For 
60, in his Treatife of Nature,having likened the eternity of motion to a.drench or potion made con» 
ſuledly of many herbs and ſpices, troubling and turning all things that be engendered, fomeafter one 
ſort, and ſome after another, thus he ſaith, Secing it is fo, that the government and adminiftraticn of 
the univerſall world proceedeth in this fort, neceffary iris, that according to it we be diſpoſed in thar 
manner as we arc 3 whether it bc that we are diſeaſcd againſt our own nature, maimed, or diſinembres, 
Grammarians or Muficians. And again, ſoon after , according to this reaſon, we may ſay the like 
of our vertuc or vice, and generally of the knowledge or ignorance of arts, as I have alrcady aids 
Alfo within a little after, cutting off all doubt and ambiguity : There is no particular thing, not the 
very leaſt that is, which can otherwiſe happen than according to common nature,and the reaſon there» 
of: now that common nature, and the reaſon of it is fatalldeſtiny,Divine Providence and Jupiter, 
there is not One, ſearch even as far as tothe Antipodcs, but he knowerh : for this ſentence is very rite 
inthcie mouths ; And as for this verſe of Homer, 
And as each thing thus cameto paſſe, 
The will of Jove fulfilled was. 

he GGith,that welland rightly he referred all to deſtiny, and the univerſall nature of the world, where- 
by all things ar: governcd. How is it poſſible then, that thefe ewo Politions ſhould ſubſitt rogether, 
namely, that God is in nowiſc the cauſe of any dithoneſt thing: and that there is nothing in the world, 
be itnever fo lictle, that is donegbut by common nature,and according to the reaſon thereof? for ſure- 
ly, zmong all thoſe things that are done, neceffarily there mutt be things diſhoneſt : and yer Epicurus 
turncth and windeta himfelf on every {ide, imagining and deviſing all the fabcill ſhifts that he canto 
unlooley ſet free, and d-liver our voluntary free will from this motion cternall, becauſe he would not 
leave vice <xcuſable and without juſt reprehenſton 3 whereas in the mcan while hc opencth a wide win- 
dow unto it, and giveth icliberty to pl:ad : That commict:d it is not oncly by the necellicy of deſtiny, 
but alſo by the reaſon of God, and according to the belt nature that ir. And thus muck alſo more= 
over is to be ſeen written word for word : For conſid:ring, that common nature reacheth unto all 
cauſes, it cannot otherwiſe be, bur all that is done, howſoever,and in what part ſocyer of the world, 
muſt be according to this common nature, ana the reaſon-thereof, by a certain ftint of conſequence 
without impeachment z for that there js nothing without, that can impeach the adminiſtration there 
of, neither moverh any part, or is diſpoſed in habitude ocherwiſc, than according to that common na- 
ture, But what habitudes and motions of the parts are theſc ? Certain it is, that the habitudes be 
the vices, and maladics of the minds, as covetoufneſs, Iechery, ambition, cowardiſe and injuſtice : 
as for the motions, they be the aQt proceeding from thence, as Adulecries, Thefes, Treafons Man= 
ſaghters, &iurders, and Parricides. Chryippus now is of opinion. That none of all theſe, be they 
lile or great, is done without the reaſon of Fupiter, or againk Law, Juſtice, and Providence: inſo« 
much as to break Law, is not againſt Law z to wrong another, js not againſt Juſtice, nor to commit fin 
againſt Pcovidence. And yet he affirmeth that Gcd puniſheth vice, and doth many things for the 
puniſhment of the wicked. As for example, in the ſecond Book of the gods: Ocherwhiles there 
happen (quothhe) unto good men gricvous calamitics, not by way of puniſhment, as to the 
wicked, by another kind of c:conomy , and Diſpoſition, like as it falleth out uſually unto Cities. 
pain, in theſe words : Firſt, we arc to underftand, ny things and calamicics as we have ſaid hereep 
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fore 3 ihen ro think , that deftributed they are according to the reafon and diſpoſe of Fupiter, cither h 
way of puniſhment, or elſe by ſome other cxconomie ofthe whole world. Now ſurcly, this is a Dodtring 
hacd to be digeſted , namely , that vice being wrought by the difpoſition and reaſon of God, iz alf 
puniſhed thereby : howbcic, rhiscontradiQion he doth ftill aggravate and cxtend in the ſecond bogk 
of Nature, writing th:'s: But vice in regard of grievous accidents, hath a certain peculiar reafon þ 
ir ſelf : for after atort it 15 committed by the common reaſor of nature,and as I may io fay , not UNPro- 
fitably in reſpe& of the univerſall world : for otherwiſe then ſo, there were no good things atall ; 
and thzn proceeding. ro reprove thoſe who diſpute pro & contra, arid diſcourſe indiffcrently on both 
parts,he (1 mean) ho vpon an ardent deſire to broach alwaies and in cvery matter ſome novelties and 
exquificc fingularities above all other, faith, It is not unprofitable , co cur Parſes, to play the Syco. 
phants, or commir looſe, difſolute, and mad parts: no more than it is incommodious , that there 
ſhould be unprofitable members, hurtfull and wretched perſons: which it it be fo, what manner of god is 
Fupiter , | mean him, of whom Chrzſippus ſpeaketh, in caſe (I ſay) he puniſh a thing, which neither 
cometh of it ſelf, nor unprofitably : for vice according to the rcaſon of Chryſipprs were altogether 
irreprehenſible, and Fupiter to be blamed, ifcither he cauſed vice, asa thing unprofitable, or puniſh» 
ed it when he had made it not unprofitably. Moreover, in the firſt book of Juſtice, ſpeaking of the gods 
that they oppoſe themſelves againſt the iniquities of ſome : But wholly (quoth he) to cur off all vice, 
is neither poſſible nor expedient, is, ifit were poſſible, to take away all injufiice , all tranſgreſſion 
of lawcs, and all folly. But how true this is, it pertainethnot to this preſent treatiſe for to enquire 
and diſcourſe. But himſelf taking away and rooting up all vice as much as lay in him, by the meanes 
of Philoſophy, which to extirp, was neither good nor expedicnt, doth herein that which is repug- 
nant both co reaſon and alſoro God. Furthermore, in ſaying , that there be certain fins and inj- 
quitics, againſt which the gods do oppoſe themſelves, he giveth covertly to underſtand, that there 
' i: ſome odds and intqualiry in fins. Over and beſides, having written in many places, that there is 
nothing in the world to be blamed, northat can be complained of, for that all things are made and 
finiſhed by a moſt fingular and excellent nature ; there be contrariwiſe, ſundry places wherein he leas 
veth and alloweth unto us certain negligences reproveable, and thoſe not in ſmall and trifling mat- 
ters, That this Istruc, ic may appear in his third book of Subſtance z where having made mention 
that ſach like negligences might betall unto gocd and honeſt men 3 Cometh this to paſs ({quoth he) 
becauſe there be fome things whereof there is no reckoning made, like as in great houſes, there mult 
necd be ſcartered and Ioſt by the way ſome bran, yea and ſome few grancs of wheat, although in ge- 
nerality the whole befides, is well enough ruled and governed ? or is it becauſe there be ſome cvill and 
malignant ſpirits, as ſuperintendants over ſuch things, wherein certainly ſuch negligencics are com- 
mitted, and the fame reprehenfible ? and he ſaith moreover , that there is much neceflity intermingled 
among. But I mean not hereupon to ſtand, nor to diſcourſe at large, but to Jet paſs what vanity there 
was in him, tocomparethe accidents which befell to ſome good and vertnuon: perſons; as forcxam= 
ple, the condemnation of Socrates, the burning of Pythagoras quick by the Cyloniens, the dolorous 
corments that Zexo indured under the tyrant Demylrs, or thoſe which Antiphon ſuffred at the hands of 
Dionyſius, when they were by them but to death, unto the barrs that be fpilt and ;loſt in great mens 
houſes. But that there ſhould be ſuch wicked ſpirits deputed by the divine providence, to havethe 
charge of ſuch things, muſt needs redound to the great reproach of God, asif he were ſome unwiſe 
King who committed the government of his provinces unto evill Captaines , and raſh headed Leiute- 
nants, ſuffering them to abuſe and wrong his beſt affc&cd SubjeRs, and winking at their wretche 
lefſe negligence, having no care or regard at a!l of them. Again, if it bc fo, that there ismuch ne» 
ceſlity and conftraint minel-d among the aff:ircs of this world, then is not God the ſoveraign Lord 
and omnipotent maſter of all,neither be all things abſolately governed &ruled by his reaſon & count, 
Moreover, he mightily oppoſeth himſelf againſt Epicurus and thoſe who take from the adminiltra» 
tion of the world divine providence, confuting then, principally, by the common notions and con- | 
ceptions inbred in us as touching the gods, by which perſwaded we are that they be gracious bene- 
factors unto men. And for that this is ſo vulgar and common a thing with them, needlcfl: it is to cite 
any exprefſ: places to prove the ſame : And yet by his |-:»: , all Nutions do not believe that the gods 
bc bountifull and good unto us. For do but confider v/i14t opinicn the Jewes and Syrians, have of 
the gods: Iook into the writings of Poets, with how mary ſuperititions they be finff:d. There is 
no man in maner to ſpeak of,whoimagineth or conceiveth in his mind, that God iscither mortall and 
corruptible, or hath bcen begotten : And Antipater of Tarſis (x0 paſſ: others over in ſilence) in his 
book of gods, hath written thus mach word for word. But to the end (quoth he) that this diſcourſe 
may be more perſpicuous and clear,we will reduce into few words the opinion which we have of God. 
We underſtand therefore by God a living nature or ſubſtance happy, incorruptible, and a benefaCtour 
unto men: and afterwards in expounding each of theſe tearmes and attributes, thus he ſaith : And 
verily all men do acknowledge the gods to be immortal. It muſt nceds be then, that by Axtipaters 
ſaying, Chryſippus of all thoſe, is none. For he doth not think any of all the geds to be 1n- 
corruptible ſave Jupirer only : but ſappoſeth that they wereall engendred a like, and that one day 
they ſhall all likewiſe periſh. This generally throughout all his books doth he dcliver : howbeit one 
expreſſc paſſage will I alledge out of his third book of the gods. Aﬀeer a divers ſort (quoth he) for 
ſome ofthem are engendred and mortal : others not engendred ar all. But the proof and demonſtra- 
tion hercof, if it ſhould be fetched from the head indeed , appertaineth more properly — 
the 
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the ſcicnce of Natural Philoſophy.” For the Sun and Moon, and other gods of like natare, were be« 
gotten : but 7apiter is ſempicernal. And again ſomewhat after : The like ſhall be (aid of Fupiter 
and other gods, as touching their corruption and.generation : for ſome of them do periſh; bur as for 
his parts they be incorruptible, Wich this 1 would have you to compare, a little of that which An- 
 tipater hath written : Thoſe (quoth he) who deprive the gods of bencficence and well doing, touch 

but in ſorne part the prenotion and anticipation in the knowledge of them : and by the ſame reaſon 
they alſo who think they parcicipate of generation and corruption. If then he be as much deceived 
and as abſurd, who rhinketh thar the gods be mortalFand corruptible, as he who is of opinion, that 
they bear no bountiful and loving affe&ion toward nien, Chryſippus is as far from the truth as Epicu 
rus, for that as thz one bereaveth God of immortality and incorruption, ſo the other taketh from him 
bounty and liberality. 

Morcover Chryfippxs in his third Book of the gods ſpeaking of this point, and namely how other 
gods arc nouriſhcd, taith thus : Other gods (quoth he) uſe certaic: nouriſhment , whereby they are 
maintained equally : but Fupiter and the world after another ſort, then thoſe who are engendred and 
be conſumed by the fire. ſn which place, he holdeth, that all other gods be nouriſhed, except Fu- 
piter and the world, And in the firſt Book of Providence, he ſaith that Fypiter groweth continu« 
ally untill ſuch a time, as all things be conſurxed in him. For Death being the ſeparation of the Body 
and Soul, ſceing that the Soul of the world never departeth at all, but augmenteth eontinually, untill 
it hav: conſumed all the matter within it, we cannot ſay that the world dicth. Who could ſpeak 
more contrary to himſclf,then he who ſaith that one and the ſam: god is nouriſhed and not nouriſhed ? 
And this we n:cd notto infer and conglude by neceſſary conſequence confidering that himſclf in the 
ſame place hath written ir plainly. The world only (quoth he) is ſaid to be of it ſelf ſufficient : be- 
cauſe it alone hath all in ic felt whereof it Rtandeth in need, of it (elf it is nouriſhed and augmented, 
whereas Other parts are tranſmuted and converted one into snother. Not only then is he contradi- 
ftory and repugnant to himſclf in that he ſaith, other gods be nouriſhed, all <xcept the world and 
Fwpiter, but alſo here in much more, when he ſaith that the world groweth by nouriſhing it ſelf : 
whereas contariwiſc there had been morereaſon to ſay , the world only is not augmented, having 
for food the deftruttion thereof : but on the comtraty fide, other gods dogrow and increaſe,in as much 
as they have their nouriſhment from without : and rather ſhould the world be conſumed into then), 
If itbe true that the world taketh alwaics from it ſelf, and other gods from it. The ſecond point con- 
tained in that common notion and opinion imprinted in us as touching the gods, is that they be blef< 
ſed, happy and perfc&. - And therefore nxen highly praiſe Euripides for ſaying thus. 


If God be God indeed and really, - 
He needs none of this poets verily , 

His praiſe in hymnes and verſes for to write : 

Such ditties wretched are which they endite. 


} 
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Howbeit our Chryſippus here, in thoſe places by me alledped ſaith, that the world alone is of jt elf 
ſufficient, as comprehending wichin it all that ic hath need of. Whiat cheri ariſeeh upon chis propo- 
fition, that the worldis folc- ſufficient init ſelf, but this, that neither the Sun nor the Moone, nor any 
other of the gods whatſoever is ſufficient of it ſelf, and being thus infufficiene, they cannot be bleſſed 
and happy. | 
Chr Foous is of opinion, that the Infant in the Mothers Wombe,is nouriſhed naturally,no orherwiſe 
than a plant within the earth 3 but when it is born, and by the air cooked and hardned (as it were) like 
ſtecle, it moverh theſpirit, and becommeth an animall or living Creature; & therefore it is not with 
out good reaſon,that the Soul was called WXiz in regard of v6, that is to fay, refrigeration. But hor 
forgetting to be contrary unto himſeIhe ſuppoſerh chat the Soul is the more ſubtile, rare,and fine fpitit 
of nature: For how is it poſſible that a ſubtile thing ſhould be made of that which is grofſz, and that a 
ſpirit ſhould be rarefied by refrigeration 2nd aſtriction or condenſition ? Nay, that which more is, how 
cometh it about, that affirming ashe doth the ſoul of an Infant to be engendred by the tmeancs of refti. 
geration, he ſhould think the ſun to become animare, being as it is of aficry nature,and ingendred of ag 
exhalation tranſtmited inco fire ? For thus he ſaith in his third Book of Nattire : The miitation (ua 
he) office is in this manner ; by the air it is turned into water, and ont of water having etrth under ft, 
there exhalcth air,which air coming to be ſubtiliz:d,thie fire is prodnced and environeth it round about; 
and as for the ſtars,rhey arc ſet on fire ont of theſe,together with the $an;what is more contrary,then to 
be ſet on fireand to be cooled ? what more oppoſite to ſubtilizition and rarefra&ion, than inſpifſarion. 
and condenfartton?the one makech water and carthgof fire and air; the other turnech that which is moiſt 
and terreftriall, inito fire and aire, And yet in one place he maketh kindling of fire, and tn another refri- 
prration, to be the cauſe of quickning and giving ſoul unro a thing : for when rhe ſaid firing and in- 
flammation comes general throughout, chen it liveth and is become an animal Creature ; bur after it 
cometh to be quenched & thickned,it turneth into water and carthgand ſo into a corporcal ſubftance.In 
the firſt Book of Providence; he writeththus : For the world being throughout on fire, preſently it is 
withall, the Soul and governour of it ſelf ; but when it is rurned thto moifture and the foul left within 
It, &isafcer a ſort converted into a Soul and Body,ſo as it ſceteth compounded of them both,then che 
caſe is altered : In which text he afficmeth plainly , chat the very in inanimate parts of the 
world by cxuſtion and inflammation, turn and _—_ into the foul thereof; ahd RIES 
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by cxunCtion, the ſoul is relaxed and moiſtened again, and ſorcturreth into a corporeall nature, Hey... 
upon I inferre that he is very abſurd, one while to make of ſenſclefle things, animate and living, þ 
way of refrigeration; and another while to tranſmure the moſt parr of the ſoul of the world jntg 
inſen{ible and inanimate things. 

Bt over andabove all this, the Diſcourſe which he maketh as toaching the generation of the ſoul; 
containeth a proof and demonſtration contrary to his own opinion 3 for he ſaith thar the ſoul is cngeys 
dred after that the Infant is gone out of the mothers wombz for that the ſpirit then is transformed þ 
refrigeration z cven as the temper is gotten of Stee]J. Now to prove that the ſoul is engendred. and thay 
after the birth of the Infant, he bringeth this for aprincipall Argument 3 B:caufe children becomelie 
unto their Parents in bchaviour and naturall inclination; wherein the contraricty that he deliverech 
is ſoevident, as that a man may ſcc it by the very eye; for it isnot poſſible that the ſoul which is engen. 
dred after birth, ſhould be framed to the manners and diſpoſition of the Parents ;beiore nativity; oz . 
elſe we muſt ſay (and fall out it \ il]) that the foul before it was in eſſe, was already like unto afoul, 
which is all one,as that it was by ſimilitude and reſemblance, and yet wat not, becauſe as yet it had nox 
a reall ſubſtance : Now if any one do ſay, that it ariſcth from the temperature and complexion of 
the bodies, that this fimilitude is imprinted in them, kowbeit, when the ſouls arc once engendred, t 
become changed, he ſhall overthrow the argument and proof whercby ir is ſhewed that the foul wy 
engendred ; for hereupon it would follow, that the ſoul, although ic were ingenerable , whenit «+ 
treth from without into the body, is changed by the teryperature of the like. 

Chryſippus ſometime ſaith,thatthe air is light, that it mounteth upward on highzand other while for 
it again : that it is neither heavy nor light. To prove this, ſee what he ſaith injhis ſecond Book of Mo. 
tion, namely, that fire having inic no ponderofuy at all aſcendeth aloft : ſemblably the air; and ay 
the water is more conformable to thecarth, ſo the air doth rather reſemble the fire. But in bisBook 
cntituled Naturall arts, he bendeth to the contrary opinion, to wir, that the air hath nciti:cr ponderg. 
ſity norlightneſſ: of ir ſelf: Heaffirmeth that the air by nature is dark, and for that czuſc by conſe. 
quence itis alſo the Primitive cold ; and that tencbrofity or darkneſs, is direQly oppoſite unto lighe 
and clearneſs, and the coldneſs thereof to the heat of fire. Moving this Diſcourſe in the firlt Book of his 
Naturall Queſtions, contrary to all this in his Treatiſc of Habicudcs,he ſaich : That theſe Habitudcs be 
nothing elſc but airs: for that bodice(quoth he)be contained by thern, and the cauſe why every body con- 
tained by any habitude is ſuch as it is,is the Continent aic which in iron is called hardneſs, ih tone ſpiſſ- 
tude or thickneſs;in Silver whiteneſs;zin which words there is great contraricty, & as much falſe abſurdi- 
ty:for if this air remain the ſame till as it is in the own nature, how cometh black in that which isnor 
whitegto be called whiteneſs; ſoftneſs in that which is not hard, tobe named hardneſs; or rare in that 
which is not ſolid and maffie,to be called folidity?Bur in cafe it be faid,thatby mixture therein it isal- 
tcred,and ſo b:cometh ſemblablc,how then can ix be an habitude,a faculty,power or cauſe of theſe cfſeds 
whereby it ſelf is brought under and ſubdued?for that were to ſuffer rather than co dozand this alteration 
is not of a nature containing, but of a Janguiſhing impotency, whcreby ir loſeth all che propecrties,and 
qualitics of the own : and yet in every place they hold, that matter of ir (Hf idle and without moti- 
on, is ſubjc&and expoſed tothe receipt of qualitics, which qualitics arc{ſpirits, and thoſe powers of 
the air, which into what parts ſocver of the matter they ger and infinuate themſelyes, do give a 
form and imprint afigure into them. But how canthey maintain this, ſuppoſing as they do, the air to 
be ſuch as they ſay it is; for ifit be an habitude and power, it will contorm and ſhape unto it ſelf, 
every.body, fo as it will make the ſame both black and ſoft : but if by being mixed and contempe=- 
red with them, it take forms contrary unto thoſe which it hath by narure,ic followeth ther, that it is 
the matter of matter, and neither the habitude, cauſc, nor power thereof. 

Ciryſippus hath written oftentimes, that without the world, there is an infinite voidnefc; and that 
this infinity hath neither beginning, middle, nor end. And this is the principall reafon, whereby 
they refute that motion downward of the Atoms by themſelves, which Epicerus hath brought in: 
For in that which is infinitc, there arc no locall differences, whereby a man may underſtand or ſpecific 
either highorlow. Burt in the fourth Book of Things poſſible, he ſuppoſeth a cettain middle ſpace 
and mean place between : wherein he faith the world is founded, The very Text where he affirmeth 
this, runncth in theſe words. And therefore we muſt ſay of the world that it is corruptible : and al- 
though it be very hard to prove it, yet me thinks rather it ſhould be ſo then otherwiſe. Neverthelelſe, 
this maketh much to the inducing of us to believe that it hath a cereain incorcuptibilicy,If I may fo ſay, 
namely the occapation or taking up ofthe middle place, wherein it ſtandeth, becauſe it isin the mids ; 
for if it were thought otherwiſe to be founded, it were altogether neceffary, that ſome corruption 
ſhould take hold of it. And again, a little after : for even ſo in ſome fort hath chat eſſence been or- 
daincd from all cternity, to occupy the middle Region, being preſently at the very firſt ſuch azif not 
by another manner, yet |by attaining this place, it is cternall and ſubje& tono corruption. Theſe 
words contain one manifcft repugnance and viſible contrariety, conſidering that in them he admit- 
ecth andallowcth in that which is infinice a middle place. Bur there is a ſecond alfo, which as 1t 
is more dark and obſcure, (o it implicth alſo a more monſtrous —_— than the other : 
for ſuppoſing that the world cannot continue incorruptible, if ir were ſeated and founded in any other 
place of the infinity,than in the midg;it appearcth manifeſtly that he feared, if the parts of the ſubftance 
did not move and tend toward the mids,there would enſue a diffolution & corruption of the world. But 
this would ke never have feared, if he had not thought that bodics naturally from all ſides tend yo my 
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mids,not of che (ubttance, bur of the place that conteincth the ſubſtance; whereof he had {ſpoken in many 
placcs, that it was a thing impoſlible and againft nature, for that within voidneſs there is no diff:rence A 
by which bodics can be ſaid co move more one way than another : and that the conftru&ion of the 
world, js cauſe of the motion to the center, as alſorhar all things fromevery. fide do bend to the mids. 
Bat co ſee this more plainly, it may ſuffice to alledge the very text in his ſecond Book of Motion . 
for when he had delivered thus mach, Thar the World is a perfe& body, and the parts of the World 
not perfeCt, becaute they are reſpeRive to the whole, and not of themſelves, Having alſo diſcourſed 
as touching the motion thereof : for that it was apt and fitted by nature to move it (elf in all parts, for 
to contain and preſerve, andnot to break, diffolve and burn it ſelf, he faith afterwards, But the uni- 
verſal World tending and moving to the ſame point, and the parts thereof having the ſame motion 
from the nature of the body 3 like it is, Chat this firſt motion is naturally proper to all bodics, namely, 
ro incline toward the mids of the World, confidering that the World moycth fo in regard of ie ſelf ; 
and the parts likewiſc, in that they be the pars of the whole. How now my good friend, may ſome 
one ſay, whar accident is befallen unto you, that you ſhould forget to pronounce theſe words withall, 
Thatthe World, in caſc it had not fortuned for to ſettle in the mids, muſt needs have been ſubje& to 
corruption and diflolution ? For if it be proper and natural to the World to tend alwaics to th ſame 
middle, as alfo to addreſs the parts thereof from all fidcs thereto, into what place ſocver of the*void- 
neſs it Þe carricd and tranſport:d, certes, thus containing and embracing (as it were) it ſelf* as it 
doth, it mult needs continue Incorruptible, Immortall;and paſt all danger of fraRure or diſſolution : 
for to ſuch things as be broken, bruiſed, diſſipated and diflolved, this is incident, by the divifion and 
diſſolution of their parts, when cach one runncth and retircth into their. proper and natural place,out 
, ofthat which is againſt cheir own nature. Bur you fir, ſuppoſing thar if the World were featcd in any 
' other place of voidneſs, but inthe mids, there would follow a total ruin and corruption thereof 5 gi- 
ving out alſo as much, and therefore imagining a middle in that where naturally there can be none; 
towit, in iha which is infinite, have verily quit cleanaud fled from- theſe tenftons, coh#rences and 
inclinations, as having in them no affured means for to_ maintain and hold the World together, 
and a:tribured all the cauic of the cternall maintenance and preſervation thereof, . unto the occus 
' paionof a place. And yet, asif you took pleaſure to argue and convince your ſelf, you adjoyn 


tothe premiies, thus mach: In what fort every ſcverall part movycth, as it is cohzr:nt tothe reſt of 


- the bodyzit ſtands with good reaſon, that after the ſame manner it ſhould move by it (elf aJone 3 


ya, itfor diſputation ſake we imagine and ſuppoſc it to be in ſome void part of this world : and like 
as being kept tn and enclofed on every fide, it would move toward the mids, fo it would continue in 
in this fame motion, although by way of difputation we ſhould admit, that all on a ſudden there 
ſhould appear fome vacuity, and void place round about it. And is it fo indeed, that cvery part 
what ever ic b2, compaſſed about with voidncfs, forgocth'not her natural inclination to move and 
tendto the mids 3 and ſhould the world it ſelf,unleſs ſome fortune and blind chance had not prepared 
lor it a place inthe mids, have loſt that vigor and power which containeth and holdcth all together, 
and {> ſome parts of the ſubſtance of icrmove one way, and ſome another ? Now ſurcly herein there 
be manpother main contraricties repugnant even to natural reaſon; but this parcicularly among the 
rſt, encountreth the doQtrine of God, aud divine providence, to wit, that in attributing unto them 
the leaſt and ſmalleſt cauſes that be, he taketh from them the moſt principal and greatcſi of all other. 
For what greater power can therc be, than the maintenance and preſervation of this univerſal world, 
or to cauſe the ſubſtance united together in all parts to cohzre unto it ſelf? But this according to the 
opinion of Chryſippus, hapneth by meer hazard and chance : for it the occupation of a place, is the 
cauſz of worlds incorruption and eternity, and the ſame chanccd by fortune, we mult infcr thereupon, 
that the ſafty of all things dependzth upon hezurd and: adventure, and not upon fatal deſtiny,and dis» 
vine providence, As forhis doArine and diſputation ab? i Snaruy, that is to fay of things poſlible, 
- which Chryſippus hath delivered dircAly againft*that of farall deſtiny, how can it chuſe but be repug- 
nant to it ſelt : for if that be not poſſible, according to the opinion of Dzodorus, which citker is or 
ſhall be truc, but whatſocver is ſuſceptible naturally of a power to be, although the ſame never come 
into an aC or eſſe, j8to be counted poſlible ; there will be a number of _—_ poſſible, which never 
ſhall have being, by deſtiny invincible, inexpugnable, and ſurmountiug all things. And therefore 
cither this doQrrine overthroweth all the force and puifſance of deſtiny : or if it be admitted, as Chry- 
ſppus would have it, that which potentially may be, will fall out often times to be impoſlible 3 and -. 
whatſoever is truc, ſhall be alſo neceſfary, as being compriſed and contained by the greatcſt, and moſt 
powerful neceſſity of all others 3 and whatſocver is falfc, impoſſible, as having the greateſt and moſt 
puiflant cauſe,withftanding and impeaching it ever for being truc. For look whoſe deftiny it is to dic in 
the Seazhow can it poſſible be, chat he ſhould be ſuſceptible of death upon the Land? And how is it 
_ that he whois at Megara ſhould come to Athens » being hindred and prohibited by fatall 

eltiny £ | 
Moreover,his reſolutions as touching Fantafics and imaginations, repugne mainly againſt fatal de» 
tiny : For intending to prove that Fantaſie is notan entire aud abſvlute cauſe of affent, he ſaith, chag 
Sages and wiſe mcn will prejudice and hurt us much, by imprinting in our minds falſc imaginations, 
fit be ſo that ſuch Fancaſiesdo abſolutely cauſe afſent, For many times wiſe men uſe that which is 
{c, unto lewd and wicked perſons, repreſenting unto thema Fantaſie that is but only probable, and, 
'the ſame is not the cauſe of affent : for ſo alſo ſhould it be the cauſe of falſe opinion, and of decep- 
Eccc 3 tion 
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tion. If then a man would transfer this reaſon and argument from the ſaid wiſe men unto fatall qe. 
ſtiny, ſaying chat deſtiny is not the cauſe df aſfents (for ſo he ſhoald confeſs thar by deſtiny were occyſj, 
oned falſe afſ:znts, opinions, and deceptions, yea, and men ſhould be endamaged by deſtiny ) certes the 
ſame doQrine and reaſon which exempteth a wiſe man from doing hurt at any time, ſhewcth withall 
that deſtiny is not the cauſe of all things. For if they neither opinenor receive detriment by deſtiny ; 
certainly they do no good, they are not wife, they be not firm anc conſtant in opinion, neither receiye 
they any good and profit by d-tiny : ſo that this concluſion which they hold for moſt aſfured ealleth to 
the ground and commeth to yothing, namely, that faiall deſtiny is the cauſe of all things, Now if 
eradventure one ſay unto me, that Chryſippus doth not make deftiny the entire and abfaſute cauſe of all 
things, but only a procatarCical and antzcedent occafion, here again will he difcover how he iscon- 
tradiftory to htmtclf, whereas he praiſeth Homor exceſſively for 'faying thus of Fupiter ; 
| FE Take well in worth therefore what he 
toeach of you ſhall ſend; 
And whether good or bad it be, 
do not with him contend, 
As alſo where he highly — for theſe verſes : 
Jupiter what cauſehave I to ſay, 
That mortal ygretches we ſhould prudent be ? 
Depend we do of thee, and nothing may 
| Bring to effe(t, but that which pleaſeth thee, 
Himſ-If alſo writeth many ſentences accordant hereunto, and finally concludeth , that nothing doth 
reſt and ſtay, nothing ſtir and move, be it never o little, otherwiſe than by the counſel and mind of 
Fipiter,whom he ſaith to be all one with fatal deſtiny. Moreover the antecedent cauſe is more feeble and 
weak,than that which is perfe& and abſolute, neither atraineth ir to any cttct, as being ſubdued &k 
down, by others mighticr than it ſelf, riſing up and waking heed againſt it. And as for fatal d:ſiiny 
Chryſippus himſelf pronouncing it to be a caulc invincible, inflexible, and that which cannot be irq. 
peached, calleth it Atropos and Adraſtia, as one would fay, a cauſe that cannot be averted, avoided or 
undone. Likewiſe neceſſity and Prepomene, which is as much to ſay as ſetting down m2eg5, that is 
to ſay, an end and limit unto all things. How then ? whether do we not ſay, that neither aſſent, 
vertues, vices, nor well or ill doing, lie in our free will and power: if we affiirm fatall deftiny 
istob: maimed or unperfe&t and wean, that Is to ſay, a fatality determining all things, tobe 
«7+or]O- that is to ſay, without power to finiſh and effe&t ought: and ſo the motionsand 
habitades of Fupiters will to remain imperfc& and unaccompliſhed ? for of theſe concluſions the 
one will follow, if we ſay that deſtiny is an abſolute and perfc& cauſe ; and the other, in caſe we hold 
that itis onely a procatarQical or antecedent occaſion. For being an abſolute and all ſufficient cauſe, 
it overthoweth that which is in us, to wit, our free will : and again, it we admit itzo be only ante- 
cedent it is marred for being effcQual and without the danger of impeachment. For nor in one ortwo 
places onely but every where in manner throughout all his commentaries of natural Philoſ@phy he 
hath written, that in particular natures and motions there be many obſtacles and impediments, but in 
the motion of the Univerſal World there is none at all. And how is it poſſible that the motion of the 
Univerſal World ſhould not be hindred and diſturbed,reaching as ic doth unto parciculars, in caſe itbe 
ſo,that they likewiſe be ſtopped and impeached. For ſurely the nature in gereral of the whole manig 
not at liberty and without impediment, if neither that of the foot nor of the hand, be void of obft4» 
cles: no more can the motion or courſe of a ſhip be void of Tet and hindcranee, if there be ſome ſtay 
about the ſails, and oares, or their works. Over.and beſides all this, it the fantafics and imaginations, 
are not imprinted in us by fatal deſtiny, how be they the caſe of affcnts ? Or if becauſe ic imprinteth 
fantaſies that lead unto aſſent, thereupon all afſents arefaid'to be by fatal deftiny, how is ir poſſible that 
deſtiny ſhouldnot be repugnant to it ſelf ? conſidering that in matters of greaicii immortance, it mint- 
ſtrcth many times different fantalies;and thoſe which diſtract the mind into contr2cy opinions? whereas 
they affirm that thofe who ſettle unto one of the ſaid phantaſics,and hold not off their aiſcnr and appro-' 
bation do erre and ſin : For if they yceld (fay they) unto uncertain fantafics they ſtumble and fall : 
if unto falſe, they arc deceived : if to ſuch as commonly are not conceived and underftood, they 
opine. For of neceſſity it muft be orie of theſe three : cither that cvery fantafic is not the work nor 
cffe& of deſtiny ; or that every reccit andaſſcntion of fantaſic is not void of crrour ; orelſc that defti- 
It ſelf is not irrreprehenfible. Neither can I ſee how it ſhould be blamelefe, objcRing ſuch fancies 
and imaginations as it doth 3 which to withſtand and reſift , were not blamable, but rather togive 
place and follow them : and yerily in the diſputations of the Stoicks againſt the Academicks, the 
main point about which both Chryſippus himſelf, and Antipater alfo contended and ſtood upon, 
, was this: That we donothing at all, nor be inclined to any ation; without a precedent conſent : 
- bur that theſe be but vaine Fiftions and deviſed Fables and ſuppolitions , that when any proper 
fantaſtic is preſented , incontinemily we are diſpoſed, yea, and incited thereto, whithout yeeTding or 
giving conſent. Again, Cbryſi wu ſaith : That both God and the wiſe man do imprint falſe imagi- 
nations , not becauſe they gol have us to yceld or give our conſent unto them, but that we ſhould 
do the thipg onely , and incite our ſelves to that which appearath : As for us, if we be evill by reaſon 
of our infirmitic, we condeſcend to ſuch fancies andimaginations. Now the repugnance and contra- 


ricty in theſe words is caſily ſecn; for he who would not have us to conſent unto the fantaſies which 
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. red, the morall ; inthe ſecond, the naturall;%n the third, the metaphyſicall or 
. of the Stoicks : Howbeit he obſerveth #0 exa& order nor method, in the diſpoſition of his matters » but entreth 


by him ſettled, ſhould not pravail nor gain ought, but incur the obloquie of the world, and be con- 
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he preſenteth unto us, but only to work and dothem, be hc God or wiſe man, 
chat ſach fantaſics are ſufficient to cauſe usto fall to operation,and that thoſe x 
perfluous : and ſo if he knowing that the fantafie imprinceth no inftin& into operation without con- 
ſent , miniftreth unto us falſe or probable fantafies : wilfull and voluntary js the cauſe that we 


ſtumble erre, and offend, in giving our aſſent to ſuch things as arc not pertcAly underſtood and com- 
prehended, | | | 


knoweth well cnough 
fſcnts are alcogether ſq- 
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Of Common Conceptions againſt the Stoicks. | 


The Summary. 
TT Aving hrived in my former diſcourſe, that the Sticks are contradifory to themſelves, in all tle princi- 
H; all articles of their doQrine,and ſo conſequently that be needed no more but their own words to condemn x 
them : In this dialogue he joynerh more cloſely to them, diſputing againſt their rules and precepts, which be 
examintth and refuteth 3 whereas before he waswcontent to obpugne them by their own ſelves. Foy to make 
anentrance into this dialogue, he bringeth in Lamprias, requeſting Diadumenus to rid him of tho ſeru- 
ples that certain Stoicks had put into his head : WWhereunto the other accordeth,and ſo they enter into the matter. 
The ſumm of whoſe whole diſcourſe throughont is this : That the Stoicks would by thei principles aboliſh mans 
ſenſes, andthe common conceptions proceeding from thence, thereby more eaſily to eſtabliſh their own para= 
doxes : whom he refuteth, arviding his dialogue into three principall parts : in the firſt whereof is conſicle= 
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out of one diſcourſe into awother, according as things were preſented unto him, and came firſt into his mind, 
yet in ſuch ſort, as there is ſufficient to content the Reader, who is deſirons to know what was the ſeF and 
doarine of the Stoicks, and the manner of the ancient Academicks in their diſput ations : which being re- 
ferred to the true marke and ſcope indeed, of all that which we may learn in the world, teacheath every man to 


' bumble himſelf before the Majeity of him who is only wile, and out of whoſe ſacred word we onght to fetch the 


reſolution of the queſtions debated bere in this dialogue, but of thoſe above the reſt, wh.ch treat of manners, re« 


' ligion,and divinity. 
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LAamPeRIAS. 

T ſhould feem verily that you Diadumenus paſs not much what any man, cither thinks or ſaics 
| of you and other Academicke, ſuch as your ſelf, in that you do Philoſophize clean contrary to 

the common notions and conceptions, confeiſing as you do, that you make no great account of 

the five natural ſenſes, from whence procecd the moſt part ofthe ſaid common conceptions, ha« | 
ving for their foundation and ſeat, the belief and affurance of the imaginations which appear unto us, 
Bat 1 pray you for to affay and go in hand to cure me, cither by ſome words, or charmes and enchant= 
wents, or by what other means and kinds of phyſick that you know, comming as I do unto you, full in 
mine own conceit of great trouble and ftrong perturbation, ſo excceding]y troubled 1 have been, and held 
in perplexed ſaſpence,l may tel-you, by cerrain Stoicks 3 men otherwiſe the beſt inthe world, and 1 may 
ſay to you, my inward and familiar friends : howbeit, over bitterly bent, and in hoſtile manner ſet a+ 
gainſt the Academic, who for very ſmall matters uttered by me, modeſtly and in good fort, withal re- 
ſpe& and reverence, have (I will not lic unto you) reproved, checked, and taken me up very unkindly, 
with ſome hard words,and breaking forth in hear of choler, called our ancient Philoſophers, Sophiſters, 
corrupters, and peryerters of good ſentences in Philoſophy, yea, and ſeducers of thoſe who otherwiſe 
walked in the true path, and train of doQrine furely eftabliſhed; with many other moſt ſtrange terme, 
both ſpcaking and thinking of them very baſcly 3 ancil in the end as if they had been driven with a tem 
peſt, they fell apon the Common conceptions, reproching theſe of the Academic, as if they brought 
in ſome great confafion and perturbations in the faid notions : and one among them there-war, who 
ſtack not to ſay 3 That it was not by fortune, bat by ſome divine Providence, that Chryſippus was born 
and came into the world, after Arceſilaus, and before Carneades : of which twain, the one was the 
great author and promoter of the injury and outrage done unto cuſtome; and the'other flouriſhed in 
name and renown above all other Academicks. Now Chryſippus comming as he did between them, by 
his writings contrary to the doftrine of Arceſilaus, ſtopped up the way alſo againſt the powerful Elo- 
quence of Carxeades, and as hic left unto the ſenſes many aids and ſuccours, as it were to hold outa 
long Siege 3 fo he removed out of the way, and fully cleared all the trouble and confaſion about anti- 
cipations and common conceptione, correQing each one, and reducing them into their proper place 3 
infomuch, as whoſoever afterwards would ſeem to make new troubles, and violently diſquiet matters 
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vinced for malicious perſons, and deccirful Sophifters. Having thus (1 ſay) by theſe words been cha. 
{cd and ſet on firc' this morning among them, I had need' of {pme means to quenchthe heat as it were 
of an inflamation, and to rid me of theſe doubts, which are riſen in my mind, 
| | Diadumenns. | 
I: fareth haply with you, as with many of the: vulgar ſort z buy if you believe the Pocts who give 
out, that the ancient City Sipylus in Magreſia, was'in 01d time deſtroyed and overthrown by thepro- 
vidence of the gods,when they chaſtiſcd and puniſh:d Tanta!usz you may as well be perſwaded by our 
old friends the Stoicks to believe,that nature hath brought torih into the worldznor by chance and for- 
cune,but by Come ſpeciall divine providence, Chryſippus, warn ſhe was minded to pervert and overtum 
the lifc of man = of the world,turning all things 1p {ide down,and contrariwiſe down fide up: 
for never was there man better made and framed for fiich a matter than he. And as Eato ſaid of that Fulius 
Ceſar difator,that before him there was never known 2ny to come ſober & conſiderate to manage affairs 
of ſtatc with a purpoſe to work the ruine of the Commor-wealzeven fo rhis man in mine opinion, with 
moſt diligence, greateſt cloquence, and higheſt coneei of ſpirit ſeemeth as much as licth in him ro de- 
ſtroy and aboliſh cuſtome. And there wicncfſc'againft him no Iefſs even they who magnific the man 0- 
therwiſe : namely, when they diſpuce againſt him as touching that ſophiſme or Syllogiſme, which jy 
called Pſeudomenos 3 for to ſay my good fricnd, that the argumentation compoſed of contrary Poſitions 
is not notoriouſly falſe, and again to affirm, that Syilogifiacs having their premiſcs true, yea and tre 
indu&ions, may yet have the contraryto their conc!uiiggie rrue, what conception of demonſtrations, 
or what anticipation of belief is there, which-it is ao able ro overthrow. es EW | 
It is reported of the Pourcuttle or- Pullyp fiſh, that in winter time he knaweth his own cleics and 
pendant hairy fcet , but the Logick of Chr;ſippus, which taketh away and cuttcth off the prirci 
parts of it, what other conception leavcit it behind, but that which well may be ſuſpcRed ? For 
how can that be imagined ſteady and ſure wiich is built upon foundations that abide not firm, but 
wherein therc be ſo many doubts and troubles 2 But lilgg as they who have cither-duſt or durt upon - 
their bodies, if they touch' another therewith ox rub againſt him, do not fo much trouble and molch 
him, aschcy do begrims ant} beray themſclves ſo much che more, and ſeem to exaſperate that ordure 
which pricketh and is offenſive unto them 3 even ſo, ſome there be who blame and accuſe the Acade- 
micks, thinking to charge upon them thoſe imputetions, wherewith themſelves are found to be more 
burdened: For who be they that pervert the common conceptions of the ſenſes moregthan do theſe Sto- 
icks? Bar if you think fo good, leaving off to accuſe them, let us anfwer to thoſe calumniations and 
{landers which they would ſeem to faften upon us. | 
Lamprias. 
Mc thinks'D:adzmenus that Iam this day much changed , and become full of variety : me thinks 
I am a man greatly altcred from that I was ercwhile : For even now 1 came hither much diſmayed & 2» 
baſhed, as bcing deprefſ:d, beaten down and amazed ; as one having needof ſome. advocate or other 
to ſpcak for me in my behalf : whereas, now 1am clean turned to an humour of accuſation, and 
diſpoſed to enjoy the pleaſure ofrevenge, to ſee all the pack of them detefted and convinced, inthat 
they argueand diſpute themſelves againft common conceptions and anticipations, in defence where- 


of they ſcem principally to magnitie their own ſe, * * faying that it alone doth agree and accord 
with nature. | ; : 


Diadumenus. 

Begin we then firſt, with their moſt renowned propoſitions, which they themſelves call Paradoxey, 
that is to ſay, firange and admirable opinions : avowingas it were by that name, and gently admitting 
ſuch cxorbirant abſurdities; as for example, that ſuch Sages as themſelves arc only kings, only rich 
and fair, only Citizens, and only Judges : or pleaſeth it you that we ſendall this fluff to the Marker 
of old and ſtale marchandiſe, and go in hand with the examination oftheſc matters, which conſiſtmoſt 
in aftion and praQtiſe, whereof alfo they diſpute moſt ſeriouſly 2 

| | Lamprias. . 

For mine own partl take this to be the better. For as touching the repatation of thoſe paradoxe?, 

who is not full thereof, and hath not heard it a thonſand times ? 
| Djadumenus. | 

Conſider then in the firſt place this, whether according £&o common notions, they can poſlibly ac- 
cord with nature, who think natural things to be indifferent : and that neither health, nor good plight 
and habirude of body norbcauty, nor clean ſtrength be cither expctible, profitable, expedient, or ſer- 
ving in any ſtead to the accompliſhment of that perfe&ion which is according to nature : nor that the 
contraries hercunto are to be avoided, as hurtful, to wit, maimes and mutilations of members, defor- 
mitics of body, paines, ſhameful diſgraccs and diſcaſes. Of which things rehearſed, they themſelves ac- 
knowledge that nature cſtrangeth us from ſome, and acquainteth us with other. The which verily is 
quite contrary to common intelligence, that nature ſhould acquaint us with thoſe things which be 
neither expedient nor good, andalicnate us from ſich as be not hurtful nor ill : and that which 
more is,thar ſhe ſhould cither train us to them, or withdraw us from them fo far forth, asif men miſs in 
obtaining the one, orfall into the other, they ſhould with good reaſon abandon this life, and for 
Juſt cauſe depart out of the world. I ſuppoſe that this alſo,is by. them affirmed againſt common ſence, 
namely, that nature her (elf is a thing indifferent : and that to accord and conſent with nature, bath 
in it ſome partof ſovcraign good, ' For neither to follow the rule of the Law nor to obcy meg 
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good and honeſt, unleſs both law and reaſon be good and honeſt. But this verily is one of the lcatt of 
their errours. For if Chryſeppus in his firkt Book of Exhortacions hath written thus: A blefſed and 
bappy life conſiſteth onely in living according to vertuc:and as forall other acceſſarics (quoth he) they 
neither touch nor concern us at all, neither make they any whic ro bcatitude ; he cannot avoid, but he 
muſt avowthat not onely nature is indifferent,but alſo which is more,ſenſclefc and fooliſh, to aſſociate 
and draw us into a League with that which in no reſp: concerneth us, and we our (clves likewiſe are 
' no better than fools, to think that the ſoveraign fc licity, is to confent and accord withnature, which 

leadeth and conduQeth us co that which ſervech nothing ar all ro happineſs. And yet what agrceth,and 
ſorceth ſooner to common ſenſe, than this, thar as things cligiblc are to be choſen and d:fired for the 
profic and help of this litezſo naturall things ſerve for to live anſwerable to nature ? but cheſe men ſay 0+ 
therwiſe : for although this be their ſuppoſition, thats live eccording to nature is the utmoſt end of 
mans good, yet they hold, that things according to nature be of themſelves indifferent, Neither is 
this alſo lefſe repugnant to common ſenſe and conceptien, that a well affeted, ſenſible and prudent 
man,is not equally cnclined and aff:Cionate to good things that be cquall and alike:but as ſome of them 
he weigheth not,nor maketh any accourt of,ſo for others again he is preſt to abide and endure all things, 
athough I ſay the ſame be not greater or lefſe one than another. For theſe things they hold to be equall, 
namely, for a man to fight valiantly in the defence of his Countrey, and chaſtly ro turn away trom 
an old trot, when for very age ſhe is at the point of death : for both the one and the other do that alike 
which their duty requireth. And yet for the one, as being a worthy and glorious thing, they would 
be preſt and ready to loſeuhcir lives, whereas to boaſt and vaunt of the other were a ſhamcfull and ri- 
diculous part. And even Chryſippas himſelf, in the Treatiſe which he compoſed of Fwpiter, and in the 
third Book of the gods, faith that it were a poore, abſurd and fooliſh thing to praiſe ſuch aQts, as 
proceeding from vertue,namely to bear valiantly the biting of a flic,or ſting of a Waſp, and chaſily ro 
abſtain from a crooked old woman, ſtooping forward and ready to tumble into her grave. Donot theſe 
Philoſophers then teach and preach even againſt common ſenſe and notion, when thoſe a&ions which 
theyare aſhamed to commend, they avow and confef= to be excellent, and nothing in the world ber» 
ter ? For where is that expctible, or how czn that be approvablc, which deferveth not that a man 
ſhould praiſe and admirc ir, but is ſuch as whoſoever do commend and admire rheſame, they arc repu- 
ted no better than ſots and abſurd fool? And yet 1 ſuppoſe you will think ic more againſt common ſcnſe 
and reaſon, that a wiſe and prudent man ſhould not care nor regard a jot whether he enjoy or enjoy not 
the greateſt goods in the world,bur carry himielfafcer one and the ſame manner in things indifferent, as 
he would in the management and adminiſtration of thoſe good things which are ſo ſingular. For we all, 

| As many as on fruits do ſeed, 
Which for our uſe the earth doth breed, 

arc of this judgement, that the thing which being preſent bringeth us help and profit, ard if it be a« 
way, we defire to have, and find a mifle of it, is good, expctible and proficable: but that which a man 
paſſech not for, neither in carncft nor in game, and whereof he maketh no account either for his ſporr, 
paſtime or commodity and caſe,the ſame is indiffcrent:for by no ather mark do we difting u ſha diligents 
Painfull and induſtrious man indeed,from a vain bufie body,and a curious medler in many matters,than 
by this. That as the one travelleth and troubleth himſelf in unproficable crifles or things indifferent, ſo 
the other labourerh for ſuch 2s be commodious and expedient. But theſe Philoſophers do quite contra- 
ry : for according to their dottrine, a wiſe andprudent man, although he mcer with many conczpti- 
ons and the memories of the ſaid comprehenfions, yea and remember divers things whereof he hath a 
certainand perfe&t knowledge, thinketh ſome few of them to concern him 3 and as for the reſt, making 
no reckoning of them, he ſuppoſeth that he neither Tofeth nor winneth, by remembring that he had 
the other day the comprehenſion, that is to ſay, the certain knowledpe cither of Dioz ſnecling, or The- 
0 playing at tennis. Andyct every comprehenſion ina wiſe man, and all memory that is firm and 
ſurely ſettled, is preſently ſcience, yea and a great good thing, nay the greateſt that is, How then ? 
for I would gladly know, whether a wiſe man were ſecure and carcleſs alike, when his health failcth; 
wiien ſome one of his ſenſes decaieth, or is amiſs, and when he loſeth his goods, thinking none of all 
thisto touch him; or whether when he feeleth himſelf fick, giveth anto Phyſicians their fees wheri 
they come unto him; and for to gam richer, faileth to Leucon a great Prince and potentate about 
Boſphorus, or travelleth as far as to Indathyrſus the Scythian king, as Chryſippus faith 3 and of his ſenſes, 
ifhe loſe ſome, he will not endure to liveany longer ? How is itthen, that theſe men do not acknow- 
ledge and confeſs thac they deliver dofrine even againſt common notions, who about things indiffc- 
rent, cark, care, and gravellfo mach3- and yet take the matter indifferently, and reak not much whes 
ther they enjoy or be without great good things. 

Morcover, this alfo is anopinion of th:irs, even againft common Conceptions, That he who is a 
wan, fcel:ch no joy, when out of the preateſt evills and moſt gricvous calamiticr, ke cntreth into a 
world of good things and a moſt bleſſ:d and happy ſtate. And yer thus doth their wiſe wan : for paſ- 
ling from extream vice, unto exceeding great vertue; eſcaping alſo out of a moſt miſerable life, and 
attaining unto the happieſt condition that is, he ſheweth no fign or token art all of joy: neither doth 
{o great a change lift up bis hcart, or once move him, ſeeing himſelf how he is delivered out of the 
preatelt miſery and wickedneff: that may be, and arrived now to a moſt firm affured accompliſhment 
of all felicity and goodnefſ:, Again contrary it is to common ſenſe, That this ſhould be the 
greateſt good of a. many namely, a conſtant Judgement, and immutable Rcfolucion z- and 
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yet that he who is mounted upto the height and pitch of all, bath no need hereof, ncither carcth tor 
it when it is come in ſo much as many times he will not once put forth hisfinger for this aſſurance and 
Rability, notwithſtanding they cftcem ito be the ſoveraign and perfeR good.Neither do theſe Stoicky 
ſtay herc,but ill broach more paradoxes and ſtrange opinions,namely,that continuance of time be ir ne« 
ver ſo long, augmentcth not any good thing : bur if a man chance to be wile and prudent but the mi. 
nute only of an hour, he is nothing infcriour in elicity co him, who all his time hath lived in vertue, 
and lcd his whole lite bleſſedly therein, Howbeity as bravely and as ſtoutly as they deliver theſe 
poſicions, yet in the other ſide, they ſtick not to ſay, that tranſitory vertuc which continueth but a 
while, is worth nothing : for what would it avail or benefic him who incontinently is 10 ſuff:r (bip= 
wrack and to periſh in the Seca, or otherwiſe to be thrown headlong down from ſome ftcep rock, if he 
were polſc{I:d of wiſcdomea while before? And what would it have booted Lychay being flung by 
Hercules, as it were out of afling into the mids ofthe Sca, if ſudd:nly head becn changed from vertue 
tro vice? Theſepofitions therefore ſavour of theſe men, who not only Philoſophiz: againſt ſenſe and 
common notions, of the whole world, but alſo confuſedly buddle their own conceirs, making a 
miſh- maſh of them, and contradi&ing themſelves, if it be fo that they think, that the holding and 
poſicſling of vertue a ſhort time, wanteth nothing of ſoveraign fclicity, and witha!,make no account of 
ſo ſhort a vertue, as it in deed it were nothing worth. And yet this is not it that a man v 011d won. 
der moſt at in their trange doArine, but this rather, that they efcſoons, give out and fay : That when 
this ſoveraign vertue and felicity is preſent, he that is poſſc{ſ:d of it, hath no ſenſenor fceling thereof ; 
neither pzrcciveth he how being ercwhile moſt miſcrable and foclith, he is now all at once become 
both wiſcand happy : for not only it werea prety jeſt, and ridiculous conceit to ſay 3 That a wiſe and 
pradent man is ignorant cven of this one point, that he is wiſe , and knoweth not that he is now paſt 
Ignorance, and want of knowledge : but alſo to ſpeak all in a word 3 they make goodnefs to be ofng 
moment,nor to carry any weight and poiſe with ir,thcy make it I fay very obſcure,cnervate and feeble, 
in caſe when it commeth, a man is not able to feel and perccive it: for according to them), it 38 not by 
nature imperceptible z and even Chryſippus himſelf hath expreſly written in his books cntituled, Of the 
end, That good is perceptible by ſenſe; and as he thinkech, fo he maketh proof and demonſtration 
thereof; 1t remaineth therefore that it is long cither of weakneſs or ſmalneſe, that it is not perceived, 
when they who havc it preſent, fecl it nor, nor have any knowledge thereof, Morcover, it were ve 
abſurd to ſay,that the eye fight ſhould perceive and diſcern things that be but whitiſh a lictle,or middle 
colours between, and not be able to ſec thoſe that be exceeding white in the higheſt degree; or that 
the ſenſe of fecling ſhould appretitnd that which is meanly hot or warm, ;and yet have no ſenſe atall of 
ſuch things, as be cxcceding hot. But there is more abſurdity inthir, that a man ſhculd compre- 
hend that which meanly and commonly is according to nature, ro wit, health, or the good plight of 
the body ; and be ignorant again of vertue, when it is preſent, conſidering wichall, that they holdir 
to be principally, and in the higheſt degree accordant to nature 3 for how can it otherwiſe be, but as, 
gainft common ſenſe, to conceive well enough the difference between health and ficknefs, andto be 
ignorant of that diftinftion which is berwcen wiſcdome and folly ; but ro think the one to bepreſen 
when it is gone, and when a man hath the other, not to know fo much, that he hath ir? Now foraſ- 
much as after that one advanced and procceded forward as far as may be, he is changed into felicity and 
vertue, one of theſe two muſt of neceſſity follow; that either this eſtate of progreſs and profit, is nei 
ther vice nor infelicity ; or elſe that there is no great difference and diftance between vice and vertue; 
but that the diverſity of good things and evill is very ſmall, and unperceptible by the ſenſe, for other- 
wiſe m:n could not be ignorant when they had the one or the other, or think they had the one for the 
other : ſo long then as they depare not from any contrariety of ſcntences, but will allow, affirm, and 
put down all things whatſoever, to wit, That they whoprofit and procecd are ill fools and wicked; 
that they who arc become wiſe and good, know not ſo much themſclves, bur are ignorant thereof 3 
that there is a great difference between wiſedome and folly : Think you, that they ſhew a wonderful 
conftancie and uniformity in tke maintenance of their ſentences and deftrines ? 
| Well, if in their doQtrine they go againſt common ſenſe, and are repugnant to themſelves ; certer, 
| in their life, in their negotiations and affaire, they do much more : for pronouncing flatly, that thoſe 
| who be not wiſe, are all indifferently and alike, wicked, unjuſt, diſloiall, faithleſs, and fooliſh; and 
| yet forſooth, ſome ofthem they abhor and will not abide, but be ready to fpitat them; others, they 
| will not vouchſaſe ſo much as to ſalute, if they mect with them upon the way ; and ſome againthey 
| will credit with their monics, nominate and cle& by their voices to be magiſirates, yea and beſtow 
| their daughters upon them in marriage. Now in caſe they hold ſuch ſtrange and cxtravagant poſitions 
in ſport and gamc, let them pluck down their brows, and not make ſo many furrows as they do in 
their forcheads: bur if in earneft, and as grave Philoſophers, ſurely, I muſt needs tcll them, that it is 
againſt common notions, to reprove, blame, and rail upon all men alike in words, and yct to uſe ſome 
| of them in decds, as honcft perſons, andothers hardly to intrcat as moſt wicked and for cxample, to 
| admire Chryſippus in the higheſt degree, and make a god of him z but to mock and ſcorn Alexinns, al- 
| though they think the men to be fooly alike, andnot one miore or leſs fooliſh than the other, True 
| it is ſaythcy; andnceds ir muſt be ſo, Bur like as he who is but a cubit under the top of the water, 
| is no Icfs ſtrangled and drowned, than he who lics fivc hundred fathom deep in the bottom of the Sea : 
| even ſo they that be come within a little of vertue, are no lefs in vice ftillthan thoſe who are a great 
way off; and as blind folk be blind Rill, alchough haply they ſhall recover their eyc-fight ſhortly af- 
| rr 
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after 3 even ſo they that have well proceeded and gone forward, continue fools tiiil and fimul, uncil 
ſach time as they have ſully attained to vertue ; but contrary to all this, that they who profic in the 
{chool of vertue, reſemble not thoſe who are ſtark blind, but ſuch rather as ſee not clearly ; nor are like 
unto thoſe who be drowned, but unto them that ſwim, yea, and approach neccr unto the Haven ; they 
themſ:lves do bear witneſs by their deeds, and in the whole praftice of their lite; for otherwiſe they 
would not have ufcd them for their Counſellors, Captains, and Law-givers, 25 blind men do guides 
for to lead them by the hands, neither would they have praiſed and imitated their dzeds, aCts, fay- 
ings and lives of (ome as they did, it chey had ſecn them all drowned alike, and fuffacated with folly 
and wickedneſs, | 

Butletting chat go by, conſider theſe Stoicks, that you may wonder the more at them in this be- 
half, that by their own cxamples they arc not taught to quit and abandon thel: wiſe mea who are 
jgnorant of themſelves, and who neither know nor perceive, that they ceaſe to b: ſtifled and ſtrang- 
I:d any longer, and begin to ſee thelight, and being rifen aloft, and gotten above vice and fin, take 
their winde and breath again. Alfo it is againſt common ſenſe, that for a man furniſhed with all good 
things, and who wantcth nothing of perfc& bliſs and happineſs, itſhould be meer and befitting, ro 
make himſclf away and depart voluntarily out of this life 3 yea, and more than ſo z that he who nei- 
ther preſently hath, nor ever ſhall have any good thing ; but contrariwiſe, is continually haunted and 
perſccuted with all horrible calamities, miſeries, and miſhaps that can be, ſhou!d not think it fi and 
convenient for himſelf, to leave and forſake this life, unleſs ſome of thoſe things which they hold be 
indiff:rent, be preſented, and do befall unto him. - Well, theſe be the good!y rules and trim Jaws in 
the Stoicks ſchool ; and verily many of theic wiſe men they cauſe indeed to go out of this life,bcaring 
them in hand, that they ſhall be more bleſſed and happy ; alchough by, their ſaying a wiſe man is rich, 
fortunate, blcfſcd, happy every way, ſure, and ſecured from all danger ; contrariwife, a fool and lewd 
man is able to ſay of himſelf, 

Of wicked parts (to ſay Taare be bold) 
So full T am, that unneth I can hold. 

And yet forfooth, they think it meet and ſcemly for fuch as theie to remain alive, but for thoſc to 
forgo this life. And good cauſe why, quoth Chryſippus, for w= are not to meaſure our life by good 
things or evil, but by ſuch as arc according to nature. Scehow theſe Philoſophers maintain ordinary 
cuſtome, and teach according to common notions. Say you ſo (good fir) ought not he who maketh 
profeſſion ofIooking into the eſtate of life and death, to ſearch alſo and conſider. 

What rule at home in houſe, what work there is 3 
How things do ftand ; what goes well, what amiſs. 

Should not he (] ſay)ponder and cxawin as it were by the ballance, what things incline and bend 
more to feclicity and what to infclicity, and thereby to chuſe that which is profitable? bur tolay his 
ground and make his reckoning to live happily or no by things indifferent, which neither do good 
nor hurt ? According to ſuch preſuppoticionsand principles as theſe, were it not convenient for him 
who wantcth nothing of all that isto be avoided, to chuſe for to live : and contrariwiſc, for him to 
leave this life, who enjoyeth all that is to be wiſhed for and defircd ? And albcit (my good friend 
Lewprias) it be a ſenſcleſs abſurdity, to ſay that thoſe who tafte of no evill, ſhould forſake this life : 
yet is it more abſurd & beſide all reaſon,that for the not having of ſome indiflcrent thing,a man ſhould 
caſtaway and abandon that which is fimply good ; like as theſe men do, leaving felicity and vertue, 
which they preſently enjoy, for default of riches and health, which they have not, And to this pur- 
poſe we may wel and fitly alledge theſe verſes out of Homer : 

| And then from Glaucus, Jupiter 
all wit and ſenſe did take, 
When he with Diomedes would 
a fooliſh bargain make ; 
For braſen armonr to exchange 
his own of gold moſt fine, 
An hundred * oxen richly worthy 
for that which went for nine, 


* Or pic- 
ces Of » 


And yet thoſe armes made of Braſs, were of no leſs uſe in bartell, thanthe other of Gold : whereas coya ha- 
the decent feature of the body and health, according to the Stoicks, yeeld no profit at all, nor nuke ving the | 
one jote for felicity. Howbeir, theſe men for all that, are content to cxchange wiſcdome for healch, i / jos al 
inaſmach as they hold that it would have become Heraclitus well enough and Pherecydes, to have caſt 1 3 m_ 
off their wiſedom: and vertue, had it been in their power ſo todo, incaſe thereby they might have | P 


been rid of their maladies, the one of the lowſic difeaſc, and the other of the Dropfic. And if Circe 
had filled two cups with ſeveral medicines and potions,the one making fools of wiſe men, and the 0- 
ther, wiſe men of fools, Vhſſes ought to have drunk that of folly, rather than to change bis humane 
ſhape into the form ofa beatt, having in it wiſcdome withal, and by conſequence fclicity. alſo, And 
they ſay, that even wifedome and prudence it ſelf teacheth as much, and commandeth in this wiſe: Let 
me alone, and ſuffer me to periſh, incaſc 1 muſtbe carried to and froin the form and ſhape ofan Aﬀe, 
Bit this wiſedome and prudence will ſome man ſay, which preſcribcth ſuch things, is the wiſedome 
of an afſe; if to be wiſe and happy is of it ſcIf good, and to bear the face of an afle indifferent, There 


Is (they ſay) anation of the Acthiopians where a dog is their king ; he is falutcd by thc tile and pans, 
| | 0 


hem. 
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of! aking, and hath all honoarsdone unto him, and Temples dedicatcd, as are done unto king, By 
m<n they be that bear rule and p:rform thoſe funRions, and offices which appertain unto Governours 
of Citics and maziſtrates. Iznot this the very caſe of the Stoicks? for vertuc with them hath the name, 
and czrri:th the {hey and apparence of good, it alone they ſay,1s expetible, profitable, and expedient ; 
but they frame all their a&tons, thzy Philoſophizz, they live and die, according to the will, Preſcripr, 
and commanderent as it. were of things indiff:rent, And yet there is not an Aethiopian fo hardy as to 
kill th2t dog their king3 bur he fitteth upon a Throne under a cloth of eltate, and 1s adored of them 
in all reverence : but theſe Stoicks deftroy rhis vertue of theirs, and cauſe it to periſh whileg they are 
wholly poſſ:fſ:d of health and riches. But the corollatic which Chryſippns himfc1f, hath for a final 
Cr unto theſe their doftriner, caſcth me of farther pain, that 1 need not to ftand more upon this poing : 
For whcreas (quoth he) there b= in nature things good, things bad, and things mean or indifferent 
there is no man, but he would chuſe rather to have that which is ohod, 'then the indiff:rene 
or that which is bad + and to prove the truth hereof, lex us take witneſs of the very god*, when as we 
do crave ofthe in our prayers and orifons, principally the poſſcfſion and fruition of good things 
if not, yct at leaſtwiſe the power and graceto avoid evills3 but that which 1s neither good nor evill, 
we never d:{ire for to have in ſt:ad of good 3 mary we can be content and wiſh to enjoy it, in lieu of 
evill, Butthis Chryſipprs here inverting and perverting clean the order of natare, tanſpoſeth and range 
f:rr:th outof the middle place between, the mean and indiffcrent into the Iaft, and reducing the lift 
bringeth it back intothe mids 3 giving as tyrants do to wicked perſons, the preeminence of ſuperior 
place, with authority and credit unto evill things 3 enjoyning us by order of law, firſt to ſeck for that 
which is good ; ſecondly, for that which is evil 3 and laft of all co repute that worft, which is neither 
good nor evil: as ifa man ſhould next unto heaven fect hell, and rcj<Cthe carth and all the cl:ments 
a>out it into the pit of Tirtarus beneath : 
Right far remote, where under ground 
The gulf that lies, #0 man can ſound. 
Bving thzn ſaid in his third book of Naturc:Thac ic is better for a man to live in the ſtate of a fao!, yea 
though he never ſhou!d become wiſe,than not to live at a}l ; he addeth thus much moreover word for 
word : For ſuch arc the good things of men, that even the evil things after a ſort are preferred before 
thoſe which are mean, and in the mids between; not thattheſe go before, but reaſon, with which 
joyntly to liye,availeth moregalthough we ſhould continue fools all the daies of our life : yea and to be 
plain, albeit wc ſhould be wicked, unjuſt, breakers of the laws, ennemies to the gods, and in one word, 
wretched and unitappy 3 for all theſe concurin thoſe that live fools, Is it better then to be unhappy, 
than not unhappy 3 to ſuffer harm, ratherthan not to ſuff-r harm 3 to commit injuſtice, than not to 
commit injuſtice 3 to tranſgreſs the laws, than not to tranſgreſs the laws : which is as much to ſay, as 
38 it fit and expedient to do thoſe things which are not fit and expedient; and beſecmeth it to live 0» 
therwiſe than ir beſcemeth ? Yea forfooth ; For worſe it is to be without reaſon and ſenſleſe, than to 
be fooliſh. What aile they then, and what takes them in the head, chat they will not avow and con- 
{cf that to be evil}, which is worſe than evill? And why do they affirm that we are to avoid folly 
alone, if it be met to fly no Tefs, nay rather much more, that difpotition which is not capablenor 
ſuſceptable of folly ? But wherefore ſhould any man be offended and (candalized hercat, ithecall to 
mind that which this Philoſopher wrote in his ſecond Book of Nature, where he avoucheth : That 
vice was not made without ſome good uſe and profit, for the whole world ? Bar ic will be better to 
recite this dofrine, even Ia his own words, to th: end that you may know in what place they range 
vice, and what fpecch they make thereof, who accuſe Xenocrates and Speuſippus, for that they repu- 
ted not health to be an ind'ff:rent thing, nor riches unprofitable. As for vice (quorh he) icis limi» 
ted in regard of other accidents befide : for it is alſo in ſome ſort according to narure z and if Imay 
fo fay, it isnot altogether unprofitable in reſp:& of the whole, for oth:cwiſe there would not be 
any good ; and.therefore it may be inferred, that there is no good among the gode, in as much as 
they can have none evill: neither when at any time Jupiter having reſolved the whole matter into 
himſelf, ſhall become one, and ſhall tak: away all other differences, will there be any more good, 
confidering there will be no cvill cob: tound, Bur true it is that in a daunce or quier, there will 
bean accord and meafarc, although there be none in it that ſingeth out of tune and maketh a diſcord: 
at alſo health in mans body, albeit no part thereof were pained or diſeaſed : but veriue without vice 
can haveno generation, And like as in ſome mcdicinable conteRtions, there is required the poyſon 
of a viper or ſich like ſerpent, and the gall of the beaſt Hyzna 3 cven fo there is another kind ot nc- 
cefſary convenicncy between the wickedneſs of Melitus , and the juſtice of Socrates 5 between: the dil- 
ſolute demeanor of Cleon, and the honeſt carriage of Pericles. And what means could Fupiter have 
made, to bring forth Hercules and Lycurgus into the world, if he had not wirhall made Sardanapalus 
and Phalaris tor us? And it is a great marvell if they ſay not alſo, that the Phthiſick or ulcerof ihe 
Junge, was ſcnt among men for their good plight of body, and the gout for ſwift footmanſhip : and 
Achille: had not worn long hair, unleſs Therſites had been bald. For what difference is there between 
thoſe that alledge theſe doting fooleries or rave ſo abſurdly ; and ſuch as ſay that looſneſs of like and 
whoredome were not unprofitable for continence, and injuſtice for juſtice? Sv that wehad ncedto 
pray unto the gods that there might b:alwaics fin and wickedneſs, . 
| Faljeleaſing ſmooth and g loſing tongue, 
Deceitful trains and fraud among. 
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in caie wacn theſe be gone, vertue depart and periſh withall. But will you ſec now and bchold the 
molt clegant deviſe and pleaſanteſt invention of his? For like as Comadies (quothhe)) carry other- 
whiles ridiculous Epigrams or inſcriptore, which confidercd by themſelves, arc nothing worth, how- 
beir they give a certain grace to the whole Poeme : even ſo, a man may well blameand deteſt vice in 
it ſelf, but in regard of others it is not unprofitable. And firſt to ſay that vice was made by the divine 
Providence, even as a lewd Epigram compoſcd by the expreſs will of the Poct, ſurpaſſ:th all imagina» 
tion of abſurdity : for it this were true, how can the gods bethe givers of good: things, rather than 
ofevill? or how can wickednefſe any more be enemy to the gods, or hated by them? or what ſhall 
we have to ſay and anſwer to ſuch blaſphemous ſentences of the Pocts, ſounding ſoill in re}igious 
cares, as thele : | 
God once diſpos'd ſome houſe to overthrow, 
Twixt men ſome cauſe and ſeeds of ſtrife do ſow. 
Again : 
Which of the gods twixt them did kindle fare, 
| | Thus to conteſt in terms of wrath aud ire ? 
Moreover, a fooliſh and lewd Epigram doth embeliſh and adorn the Comcedie, fervingto that end 
for which it was compoſed by the Poet, namcly, to pleaſe the ſpectators, and ro make them laugh. Bug 
Jupiter whom we ſurnamed, Paternall,Fatherly, Supream, Soveraign, Juſt, Righteoue, and according 
to Pindarus,&erv]expas, that is to ſay, the beſtand moſt pzrfc@ Artiſan, making this world as he hath 
done, not like unto ſome great Corra1ie or Enterlude, tull of variety, «kill, and witty devices, but in 
manner ot a Ciry common to gods and men, for to inhabit together with juſtice and vertac, in one 
accord and happily, what necd had he, to this moſt holy and venerable end,of Theeves, Robbers, Mar-=. 
d:rers, Homicide, Paracid-s, and Tirants? for ſurcly vice and wickedneſs was nor the entry of ſome 
Morifque- dance or ridiculous Ear-ffort, carrying a dcleCtable grace with it and plealing to God 3 
neither was it ſet unto the affairs of men, for recreation and paſtime, to make thei ſport, or to move 
laughter, bcing a thing that carrieth not ſo muck as a ſhadow, nor repreſenterh the dream, of that cc n« 
cord and convenience with Nature, which is ſo highly cclebrared and commended. Furthermore, 
the aid lewd Epigram, is but a ſmal part ofthe Pocm, and occupicth a verry little room in a Con:ce« 
die : neither do ſuch ridiculous compoſitions abound overmuch in a play, nor corrupt and marre the 
pleaſant grace of fuch matters ag ſecm to have been well and pretily deviſed : whereas all bumane af- 
tairs arc tull chocowout of vice : and mans life even from the very firſt beginning and entric, as it were 
of the Prologue unto the finall concluſion of all and Epilogue, yes and to the very plaudite, being 
difordinate, degenerate, fall of perturbation and confuſion, and having no one part thereof purc and 
unblamable, as theſe Men ſay, is the moſt filthy unpleaſant and odjous cnterlude of all others, thax 
can be exhibited. And therefore gladly would 1 demand and learn of them, in what reſpe& was vice 
made profitable to this univerſall world : for I ſuppoſc he will not ſay it was not for Divincand Cc» 
|ſtiall chings: becauſe ir were a meer and ridiculous mockery to affirm that unlcfs there were bred and 
remained among men vice, malice, avarice and leafing, or unleflc we robbed, pilled and ſpoiled, 
unlefſe we {landred and murdred one another, the Sim would not ran his ordinary courſe, nor. the 
Heaven keep the ft feafons, and uſuall revolutions of time, ne yet the carth ſcated in the midſt and cen« 
ter of the world, yeeld the caufes of winde and rain, Ir remaineth then, that vice and fin was profi« 
tably cng:ndred for us, and tcr our affairs : and haply this is ic which they themſelves would ſecm to 
ſay. Andare we indeed the better in health for being, finfull? or have we thereby more plenty and 
abundance of chings nec:fſary2availeth our wickednefſ=: ought to make us more beautifull and berter 
favoured, or ſerveth it us in any ſtead to make us more ſtrong and able of body ? They anſwer No. But 
is this a filent name on:ly, and a certain blind opinion and weening of theſe night-walking Sophiſters, 
and not like indeed unto vice which is conſpicuous enough and expoſed to the view of the whole 
world, in ſach,ſort as it is not poſlible that it ſhould bring any detriment or ought that is unprofi- 
table, and leaſt of all, O good God, of vertue, for which we were born. And what abſurdity were 
Itto ſay, that the commodious inſtruments of the huszband man, the Mariner or the Carter, ſhould 
ſerves their turns for to attain untotheir purpoſe and intended end : but that which hath been created 
by God for vertue, ſhould corrupt, mar, and deftroy vertuc? But pcradvcnture it is more than time 
now, to paſs unto ſome other point, and to let this'go.. | 
Lamprias > 

Nay I beſecch you good fir of all loues and for my fake do not fo : For I defire 
ſt:nd how theſe men bring in evill things before the good, and vice before vertuc. 

- | Diadumenus. ; | 
You ſay well, and certes my friend this is a point worth the knowledge : much vain jangling and 
pritele prattle verily do theſe men make, but inthe end they come to this concluſion, that prudence .is 
the ſcience of good things and evill cogether : for that otherwiſe it could nor ſtand but muſt needs al- 
togctherfall roche ground : For like as if we admit that there be truth, it cannot otherwiſe be but 


that falfity and untruth ſhould be likewiſe hardby : fo it is mect and ſtands to good reaſon,that if there 
be good things, the evill alſo mult have their being. | 


to know and under- 


Lambprias 


0 


To grant the one of theſe not tobe amiſs ſaid, yet me thinks I ſee of niy ſelf, that the other is clean 
contrary. Forl diſcern very well the diffcrence:becauſe that m_ not truth, muſt immediatly be falſe 
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but that which is not evill, is not by and by good : For between true and falſe there is no mean ; þy 
betwixt good and evill there : to wit, indifferent, Neither followeth it neceffarily, that both gog 
and cvill things ſhould have their ſubſtance together , and that if the one be, the other likewiſe ſhoylg 
cnſue. For it may be that nature had good, and required nor the evill, fo thar it might havethatwhich 
was neither good nor evill. But as touching the tormer reaſon, if your Academicks fay ought of ie, 
1 would gladly hcar from your mouth. 

Diadumenus. 

Yes marry (quoth he) much there is alledged by them, but for this preſent relateI will, that which 

is moſtneceffary. Firſt and formoſt, a meer folly iris to think that good things and evill have their 
ſubſiſtence for Prudence ſake. For contrariwiſe, when good and cvill was beforc, then Prudence fol. 
lowcth as like as Phyfick enſued upon things holſome and breading diſcaſes, which arc ſuppoſed tohaye 
been before. For ſurely the good and evill came not up nor were brought forth, to the end that 
there ſhould be Prudence : but that faculty or power whereby we judge and diſcern between evill and 
good is called Prudence : like as the Sight is a ſenſe which fſerveth co diſtinguiſh black from White, 
which colours had not their being firſt, to the end that we ſhould have our Sceing, but contrariwiſ 
nced we had of our Secing for to diſcern the ſaid colours. Sccondly when the world in that general} 
conflagration, which they hold and talkof, ſhall be all on a light fire and burnt, there will remain 
behind nothing that evill is, but all ſhall then be wiſe and prudent : And therefore confefle they 
muſt , will they nill they, that there is Prudence although there be no cvill, neither is it neceffary, that 
if Wiſedom be, cvill alſo ſhould have a being. But fay it were abſolutely fo, that Prudence were 
the Science of evill and good, whac harm or obſurdity would follow , if upon the abolliſhing and 
annulling of cvill things there were no Prudence any more, but ſome other vertue in lic thereof,which 
were not the ſcience of evill and good together, but onely of good ? Like as among colours, ifthe 
black were quite periſhed and gon for ever , who will torce us ro contciſc thar the ſenſe of Seeing 
is likewiſe Tok ? And who would impcach or dcbar, us for ſaying that ſight isnor the ſenſe of 
diſcerning black and white ? Surely it any man would force upon us the contrary , whas incon- 
venience and abſurdity were there to anſwer him thus, Sir if we have not that ſ.oſe that you 
ſpeak of, yet have another fenſe and naturall power inftead of it , whereby we apprehend co- 
lours that be whitc and not white. And verily for my own part I do not think that if there were no 
birter things in the world,our taſt ſhould be therefore utterly loſt, or the ſenſe of Feeling in caſe all do» 
Jour and pain were gon : no more am 1 perſwaded that Prudence ſhould be aboliſhed, if all cvil were 
rid out of the way.But like as thoſe ſenſes would remain to apprehend {wect ſavours and pleaſant ob+ 
jc&s of feeling,ſo this Prudence alſo would continue to be the ſciences of things good and not good. As 
for thoſe who are of another opinion, let them take thename to themiclves, ſo they leave usthe thing 
indeed. But over and befides all this, what ſhould hinder us to ſay,. that the evill is in cogication and 
intilligence z but good in reality and efſ:nce ? like as, I ſuppoſe the gods enjoy the reall preſence 
of health, where as they have the intilligence of the Fever and Pleurific : confidering that we alſo, 
albeit we were peftred with all the evils in the world , and had no affluence art all of good 
things as theſe men ſay,yet we want not the underſtanding what is prudence, what is good, and what is 
good felicity. 

And this is a wonderfull thing, if there being no vertue prefent, yet ſome there are who teach what 
Vertne 18,8 inform us in the comprehenſion thercof;zwhereas if there wereno ſuch thing,it is impoſlible 
to have the intilligence of itz for do but conſider what they would perſwade us to,who reaſon Philoſo-, 

hically againſt common Conceptions, namely, That by fooliſhnefic and ignorance, we comprehend 
WWikdom and Prudence; but Prudence without folly and ignorance, cannot conceive ſo much, as 
ignorance itſelf, And if nature had necefſarily nced of the gencration of evill, Certes, one example 
' of two at the moſt ofevill were ſufficient; or if you will have it ſo, requifit it wasthat there ſhould be 
brought forth ten wicked p:rſons, or a thouſand, or ten thouſand, and nor ſuch an infinite mulitude 
of vices, as the ſands of the ſea, the duſt, or the feathers of divers plumed birds, could not afford 
ſo great a number : but of Vertue not ſo much as a bare dream or vain viſion. They that were the 
Wardens and Maſtcrs at Lacedemon, of thoſe pablick halles or dining places called Phiditiay were wont 
to bring forth and ſhew openly unto their youth, two or three of their ſlaves called Helote, full of 
wine, and ftark drunken, that they might know chereby, what a ſhamcfull and foul thing ic was 
to be drunken,and ſo take heed of that vice,and learn to be ſober. Butin this life there be many ſuch ex- 
awples of vice in our a&ions ; for there is not ſo much as one ſober unto vertue, but we all trip and 
ſtumble, nay we wander as if ourbrains turned round about, living ſhamefully in miſery z and ſo 
farre forth arc we intoxicatc with our own reaſon and Self-conceir, filled wich ſo great periurba- 
tion and. folly , that we may be well and. fitly likened to thoſe Dogs which as Ae/ep tels the 
Tale, ſecing certain skins floating above the watcr , gzpcd fo greedily for to have them , that 
that they would necds drink up all the Sca before them , for to be ſurc of the (aid kins 3 
but ere they could come by them, they drunk ſp much as they burſt again: and even we hoping, 
by reaſon to acquire Glory and Reputation, and- thereby to attain unto Vertue, are ſpoiled, marred, 
and deſtroyed therewith , before we can reach thereunto , being before hand loaden with a mighty 
deal of mcer heady, and bitter vice, if icbe fo, as. theſe men give it out, that even they who 
have made good progreſſe and proceeded to the end, feel for i thatno Eaſe, no Alteration, n0 
Remiſlion, or Breathing time at al 


from Folly and Infclicity. But mark I pray again,how he who = 
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that Vice was not produced and brought forth into the world unprotitably , depaintcth it nnto you 
what manner of thing hedeſcribed it to be, and whatan heritage isit for him who hath it? For inhis 
creatiſe of Datics or Offices he ſaith : Thar the vicious and finfull perſon, hath no want nor ne:d 


ofany thing z that nothing is profitable, nothing meet and convenient for him. How then is vice com- 
modious, wherewith neither health it ſelf is expedient, nor ftore of mony, ne yet advancement aid 

comotion? And hath a man no need of thoſe things, whereof ſome are precedent , preeminznt , and 
co be preferred, yea, and beleeve me, very profitable and commodiousz others according to nature,as 
they themſclves term them ? And of all theſe dath no man find necd, unlcfſe he become wile ? And foby 
this reckoning, hath the Iewd and fooliſh man no necd to become wiſe z neither be men thirſty or 
hungry » beforc they arc made wiſe? So that if they be dry, have no need of water, nor if hungry, 
bread? 


Reſembling right thoſe gentle gueſts, 
who nought elſe did require , 
But under roofe to ſhrowd their heads, 


and warm themſelves at fire. 
And fo belike he had no need of covert nor of mantle, who faid : 


| Give Hipponax a cloke of his corps to fold, 
| For why, ſhake and ſhiver hard for cold ? | 

But will you pronounce a paradox indeed, ſuch an one as is extravagant and fingulat by it ſelf ? Say 

hardly then 3 That a wiſe man wanteth nought, and hath nced of nothing ; he is rich, he is full and 

fortunate, he is of himſelf ſufficient, blefſed, happy, and cvery way abſolute. But what a dizzinefſe 

and giddinefſe of the brain is this ro ſay ; That he who is indige:t of nothing, yet hath necd of the 

good things which he hath; and that the lewd and vicious perſon is indigent of many things, and yet 

needeth nothing ? for this is the very afſ:rtion which Ghryſippus holderh ; That wicked perſons have 

noneed, and yetarc indigent, turling , ſhifting, and ctranſpoling the common notions, like-unto 

Cockall bones or Cheſſe-mcn upon the boord. For all men deem thus, that to have need; gocth bca 
fore indigence, ſuppoſing him chat ſtandeth in necd of things which are not ready at hand, nor cafic 

tobe gotren, is indigent. To make this more plain, no man is ſaid to þe indigent of horns or of 
wings, for that he hath no nced of them but we ſay truly and properly, that ſome have need of 
Armour of Mony, and of Apparcll , when in the penury and want of theſe things, they neither 
have them nor can come by them, to ſupply their neceſſity. But theſe Stoicks are ſo defirous ev be 


thought alwaics for to þroach ſomewhat againſt common ſenſc and Conception, that many times th 
forget themſelves and {lip out of their own 


proper opinions, ſo much affc&ed they are and given to 
new conceits; likeas in this place, if youplcaſe to caft your cyc unto Chryfippus and Took ſomewhat 
behind, calling to mind what hath heretofore been delivered. 

This is one of his Poſitions, affirmed even againftcommon ſenſe, and vulgar opinion, rhatno evill 
and fooliſh man can find good and profit by any thing 3 and yet many of them by inſtitution and 
reaching, proceed forward and profit ; many who were ſlaves, become enfranchiſed ; beficged , arc 
delivercd ; drunken, arc guided and led by the hand ; ſick and diſcaſed, are cured of their maladicst 
but for all this forſooth, they arc never the better whatſoever is done unto them : no benefits they 
receive, no benefatours they have, no nor negle& thoſe who deſerve well of them : and fo vicious 
perſons are not-unthankfull, no more than are good and wiſe men. And thus ingratizude is not at all 
nor hath any bcing ; for that the good never intervert, nor miſcognize the favour and benefit whick 
they have received 3 and the wicked are capable of none at all, Bur ſce (| pray you) what ſhife thzy 
make to ſalve and anſwer all this : They ſay (forſooth) that grace, favour, or benefit is ranged in the 
number of mean things: & that to help or to be helped, apperraineth only co the wife. Truc it is fay theys 
that wicked men reccivealfo a grace or benefit. What is that? Thoſe who have part in a bencfit,have not 


they alſo a part of uſe and commodity ? and whereto a grace or benefit reacheth, doth nothing that is 


commodious and convenient, extend thither ? And is there ought elſethat maketh ademerit or plea» 


ſure done to be a grace, than that the party who doth the plcaſurc ſhould in ſome reſpe&be commes 
dious unto the necdy receiver ? 


Lamprias. | 
But let theſe matters paſſe, and tcll us what is = «elang, that is to ſay, utility,which they priſc fo 
bighly, and whereof they make fo great account ? | 
Diadumens. 
Thisis a thing (1 may tell you.) which they reſerve and keep as a great matter and a fingularity for 


their Sages only, and yet leave them not ſo much as the name of it. If one wiſc man, fay they, do but | 


put forth his finger prudently, whereſoever it be all the wiſe men that arc in the whole Continent 
and habitable world find this #'pianz. and utility by it. This is is the only gift and work of the amity 
that is among them, and in this do determine and end the vertucs of wiſe men, namely the entercourſe 
of common profit and utility, Paſſing to and fro between them. As for Ariſtotle, he doted, Xenocras 


tes alſo doted, who taughtand affirmed that men had help from the gods, help from their Parentr, 
andhelp by their Teachers and Schoolmafters: but never underſtood they this wonderfull helpand 
Fa egy which theſe wiſe men receive one from another, when they be moved to verme, although 


8g 
not together, no nor ſo much as know one another, And verily all men do think, that to 
punter; to lay up, to keep, to diſpenſe, and Gans > and profitable , when there 18 
| | 2 


feccived 


_— 
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received profit and commodity by ſuch things. And a good {ubſtantial houſholder buyes himſclt locks 
and keyes, he keepeth his ccllars, his cloſets and coffers, 


Taking great joy bis chamber dyoy 
with hand for to unlocks 

I here lies of gold and ſilver both, 
his treaſure and his jtscks 


But to gather and lay up, to keep with great care, diligence and pain, thoſe things which are for no. 
thing profitable, isneicher honourable, nor yet feemly and honeft. If then V's being caught h 
Circe to make that faſt knot, had with it tied ſure and ſcaled up as it were, not the gifts and preſenc 
which Alcinons gave him, to wit, trefeets, pots, plate, clothes, apfarell, and gold; bur ſometraſh as 
ſticks, ſtones, and other pelf raked together, thinking it a great felicity for him to poſſeſſe and ke 
charily ſuch riff--raff: and trumperie : who would have praiſed and commended him for it, or in 
tated this fooliſh forecaſt, witlefſe providence, and vain dilligencc? And yet this is the goodly and 
beautifull honeſty of the Stoicks profeſſion in general], this is their honourable gravity, this is their 
beatitudez and nothing elſc is it, but an heaping up, a keeping and preſerving of things unprofitable 
and indiffcrent, For ſuch be thoſe which they ſay arc according to nature ; and much more thoſe 
outward matters : foraſmuch as ſdmetime they compare the greateſt riches, with fringes and Chamber. 
pots of gold, yea and (1 affure you) otherwhiles as it falleth our, with oy] Cruets, And afterwards 
like as thoſe who think they bave moſ infolently and proudly abuſed with blaſphemous words and pol. 
lated the Temples, the ſacred cerimonits and religious ſervices of fome gods or divine powere, pre. 
ſently change their note, and become penitent perſons, and falling down proftrate, or licting humbly 
below upon the ground, blefſe and magnific the heavenly power ofthe God-hcad; even fothey, ay in- 
curring the vengeance and plague of God for their preſumptuous follics, arrogant and vain ſpeecher, 
are found puddering and raking again in theſe indiff:rent things, nothing indeed pertinent unto them 
ſetting out a throat and crying as loud as they can, what-a gay matter, what a goodly and honourable 
thing it is, to gather and lay up ſuch commodities, and eſpecially the communion and fellowſhip of 
enjoying and ufing them : alſo that whoſoever want the ſame, and cannot come by them, have 
no reaſon to live any longer z but either to lay violent hands on themſelves, or by long faſting and 
abſtinence from all viands, to ſhorten their lives, bidding vertue farewcll for ever. And theſe men 
verily, howſocver they repuce Thoogyis to be a man altogether of a baſe and abje& mind, for faying 
thus in verſe, RT: . 
A man from poverty to flies 
O Cyrnus, oxght himſelf ro caſt 
Headlong from rocks moſt fteep and hiey 
14... Or into ſea as deep and vaſt. 
themſclves mean while inprofe give theſe exhortations, and ſay, that to avoid a grievous malady, and 
eſcape exceeding pain, a man ought (if he had not a ſword or dagger necr at hand, nor a poyſoned 
cup of Hcmlock) to caft himſclf into the Sca, or clſc fall headlong and break his neck from ſome ſteep 
Rock: ycr-afficm they, that neither the one nor the other is hartfull, evill or unprofitable; nor maketh 
thoſe miſcrable, who fall into ſuch accidents. Whence then ſhall Ibcgin ( quoth he.) whac ground- 
work and foundation of daty ſhall 1 lay, or what ſhall I make the ſubjc& and matter of vertae, leaving 
Nature, and abandoning that which is according to Nature ? And whereat ( Ipray you, good fir)be- 
gin Ariſtotle and Theopbraſtus ? what principles take Xenocrates and Polemcn ? And even Zeno hin» 
ſelf, hath he not followed them, in ſuppoſing Nature and thac which is according to Nature, for to be 
the El:ments of felicity ? But theſe great Clerks verily, reſted here in theſe things, as Eligible and 
Expctible, good and profitable 3 adjoyning moreover unto them, vertue, which emploieth the ſame, 
and worketh by cach of them according to their proper uſe; thinking in ſo doing, to accomplilh apcr- 
fe& and entire life, and to conſummate that concord and agreement, which is in truth ſortable and 
conſonant unto Nature. For they made no confuſed miſh-maſh, nor were contrary to themſelycs, as 
thoſe who Icap and mount on high from the ground, aud immediatly fall down upon it again, and in 
naming the ſame things, mect to be choſen, and yet not Expetiblez proper and convenient, and with- 
all not good ; unproficable, and yer fit for good uſes; nothing at all pertinentto us, and yet fors 
ſooth, the very principles, of dutics and offices. But look what was the ſpeech of theſe noble and fa- 
mous perfonager, the ſame alſo was their life 3 their deeds (I fay) were anſwerable and conformable 
to their words. Contrariwiſe, the Scft of theſe Soicks,doth according to that crafty woman whom 
Archilochas defcribeth, to carry water in the one hand, and fire in the other : for in fome of their 
dodrines and aſſertions they receive and admit Nature, in another they reje& her ; orto ſpeak wore 
plainly, in their afts and deeds they adhere and cleave unto thoſe things which are according to Nas 
ture, as being Eligible and fimply good 3; bur in their diſputations and diſcourſes, they refuſe andcon- 
denin the fame as things indifferent, and nothing available to vertue, for the acquiring of felicity : nay 
that which worſe is, they give her hard and reproachfull cearms, And foraſmuch as all men general- 
ly ” perſwaded in their minds, that the ſoveraign good .isa thing joyous, expetiblc, happy, moſt ho- 
nourable, and of greateſt dignitie, ſufficient of it ſelf, :and wanting nothing. Sce now this ſoveralg" 
ood of theirs, and examin it. according: to this comimon- opinion : To'pur forth ones fingerlikea 


Tage and wiſe Philoſopher, doth this make that joyous good? or what cxoprablething 1 pray 1h 
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prudent torture ? who caſterh himſclf down headlong trom an high rock, ſo hedo ic with a colour 
of reaſon and honeſty, is he happy and fortunate ? is that woſt honourable and of grearcit price and 
dignity which reaſon many cimzs chuſerhi to rejet, for anther thing thacof it {cf isnot good? 
5s chat all-ſufficicntin ic ſelf, accompliſh:d and perfe&t, which whoſozver do poRmuy injoy, if hap- 
ly hc cannot obtain withall, ſome one of thele indiff-cent things, they will not deign to live an 
longer ? was there ever known any diſcourſe or diſputation wherein uſe and ordinary cuftonge ſuffered 
more outrage and abuſe, which ſtealing and plucking from it the true and naturall conceptions, ag. le- 
itimate childreu of hec own, putteth in the place, Baſtards, Changelings, of a monſtrous and ſa- 
vage kind,” and conſtraincth ir colovezcheriſh, and keep them in licuot the other?. And thus have they 
done in treating of good things and eyil, expctible-'and to be avoided, proper and ſtrange ; which 
ought-to have bcen more clearly and plainly diſtinguiſhed, than hot from cold, .or-white colours from 
black. For the apprehenſions and canceits of theſe qualities, ar: trom withour torch brought in by the 
ſenſes naturall ; but the other are within ns, taking their originall from thoſe good. things that we 
have within us. Now theſc men entring into the queſtion, and common place ſoveraign of fclicity, , 
wich thcir Logick ſabtilcics, as if chey were to handle the lying ſophiſine called Pſeudonzeros 3 or that 
maſterfull manner ;of reaſoning , named Kyrittou have not ſolved one of the doubts and queftiony 
whichthere were, but,moved, and raiſcd an infinitegumber of others that were not there before, 
| Morcovery there iz 'no man who knoweth not that there being two forts of good thing z the one 
which is the very utmoſt end, and the other, the means to attain thereto : the one is more excellent 
and perfe& of the twain. And Chryſippus himſelf knoweth well enough this ditf;reace, as it may ap- 
pear by that which he hath written in his third Book: of Good things: for he diſagreeth with thoſe 
who are of opinion, that the cnd or foveraign good, is ſcience 3 and pattech this down in his Trea- 
tiſe of Juſtice : If there be any who ſuppoſeth that plcaſure is the end of good things, he thinketh 
not that Juſtice can be ſafe z if not the finall end, . but þmply good and no morche is of another mind, 
I do not think that you would hear me at this przſcnt to rehcarſe his own words ; for his third Book ag 
touching Juſtice, is extant and to be had every wherr,- When as they ſay therefore (my friend ) elſc- 
where, that no good thing is-greater or Icfſ: than another, but thar the finall end is equall wich th: t 
which is not the end, and no beter than ir, it is evident, chat they be contrary and repugnant, nog 
onely to. the common notions, bur alfo to their own: very words. Aud again, of two evils, the one 
maketh us worſe than we were when is came unto us,and the other hurteth us indeed, but maketh us noe 
worſe: that evil in mine opinion is the greater which maketh us worſe : neither doth thatmore hurr, 
which cauſcth us not to be the worſe. And Chryſippus verily confeſſeth, that there be certain fears, ſor- 
rows, and deccitfall illufions, which well may hurcand off:nd ug,: but not make us worſe, But read os 
verand peruſe the firft of thoſe Books which are written apainſt P/ato, as concerning Juſtice : for in 
reſpe&.of other cauſes, it were very well done and worch your labour,. tonote the frivoleus babling 
in thar place of this man, where he makes no ſpare to deliver all matters and DoQtrines whatſoever 
indiff:rently,cventhoſe as well of his own S:C& as of other ſtrangers, flat cppoſite tro common ſenſe : ag 
forcxample, That itis Jawfull topropoſe ewo ends, and two ſcopes of or life, and not to referre 
all that ever we do unto one end. And yet more than that, 1s this alſo a common Notion, That 
the end verily is one, but every thing that is done, . qught to have a Relation to another ; and yet of 
neceſſiry chey muſt abide the one or. che other. For if the firſt things according to nature be nog 
expetible for themſelves and the laſt end 3 but rather, the reaſonable c)e&ion and choice of them; and 
ifcvery man doth what lics in him,to have and obtainthoſe things which are firſt according to nature, 
and all ations and operations have their reference thither, nam:ly ro acquire and enjoy the principall 
things according tonature : if (i ſay) they think ſo, it muſt needs be chac withoar aſpiring and aim. 
ing for to get and attain thoſe things, they have another end ro which they mult refer the clc&ion 
and choice of the ſaid things,” and not che things themſclyes : for thus will be the end, even to know 
how ro chuſe them well and to take them wiſely; but the things themſelves and the enjoying of them, 
will be of ſmall moment, being as a matter and ſubject which hath the dignity and cftimari- 
on ; for thus 1 ſuppoſe they uſe and put dowa in writing this very word to ſh:w the diffce- 
rence. 


| Lamprias. 
. Certesyou have paſſing well and worthily _ unto us, both what they ſay, and how they de- 
ver its | 
Di adumenus. 

But mark | beſcech you, how they fare like unto thoſe who will needs ftrein themſelves to leap o- 
ver and beyand their own ſhadow z for they leave not bchind, bur carry cyzrmore with them ſome 
abſurdity in their ſpeech, and the ſame far remote alwaies from common ſenſe ; for as if one ſhould 
fay, That an archer doth all chat lieth in him, not to hit the mark, but ro do all that ever he can 
he might be juſtly taken for a man, who ſpake #nigmatically and by dark riddles, and uttered ftrange 
and prodigious ,words : even ſodo theſe old doting fooles , who with all their power endeavour 
to maintain, that to obtain the things according to nature, is not the end of aiming and aſpiring to 
things according tonature 3 but forſooth to take and chuſe them ; and that the defire of health and 
(ccking after it inany man, endeth not in health of cach one, but contrariwiſc, that health is referced 
to the appetite and ſeeking after it - ſaying moreover, that to Walk, to read, or ſpeak aloud, to 
endure Scions or Incifions, yea and to take purging Medicines , ſoall be done by reaſon, are ard 
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ends of health, and not ir, the end of thoſe meanes. Certes, theſe men dote, rave, and ſpeak idly, ag 
w 11 as they who ſhould (ay z letmego to ſupper, that we may facrifice, bath, or ſweat in the fioy 
Nay {tbat which more is) that which theſe men ſay, pervertcth order and cuſtom, and containeth a 
confuſion, ſhufling and turning upſide down all our affairs wharfocver : We ftudy nor ſay they, 1, 
"walk induc time, for to concott and digeſt our-meats well 3 bur we concoft and digeſt our meat, he. 
cauſe we might walk in due ſeafon. Why ? 'Hath nature given us health for Ellebore, or rather 
bronghtforth Ellebore for health fake ? For what could be uttered more ſtrange and abſurd,than fach 
" propoſitions as theſe ? and what difference is there between him who faith, that health was made 
medicinable drogucs, and not drogues medicinable for health, and another who holdeth, that the 
oathering, the choiſe, the compoſition and uſe of ſuch mediciner, is to ray wp ne before health is 
{elf ? or rather* fie thinks that health is not in any reſpeCt expetible : bur he ſerteth down the 
end in the peifing and handling of thoſe medicines, affirming forſooth that appetite is the end offru. 
itionz and not fruition of appetite : And why not (quoth he all while there be added thereto theſs 
termes 3 conſiderarley and with reaſon. True will we ſay again, if a man have regard unto thegb. 
taining and cnjoying of the thing which he parſaeth ; for otherwiſe that conſiderate reaſons tono 
*purpoſe, in caſe all be done tor co obtain —_— fruicion whereof is neither honourable nor happy, 
> amprias. _ ve 222011 
And ſince we are fallen upon this diſcourſe, a re may ſay, that any thing elſe whatſoever, js ac. 
cording to common ſenſe rather, than to hold, that withour having notice or conception of good, a 
man may deſire and' purſue after ir; for you ſee how Chryſippus himfelt driveth Arifon into theſe 
ftreights, as to imagine and dream of a certain indifference in things tending to that which is neither 
good nor ill, before that the aid good-and ill is ſufficiently known and underſtood ; for fo it mighe 
ſcem that this indifference muſt needs ſubfiſt before it be ſo, that a man cannot conceive the intelli. 
gence of it, unlefſe the good were firſt underſtood, which is nothing clſe but the onely and ſoverajgn 
g00d indeed. fe | | 


Ns Diadumenus. : 
* evuſ- But conſider I pray you, aud mark now this indifference * taken out of the Stoicks ſchoole, and 
y»,not which they call $poa1i@s, after what manner, and whereby it bath given us the mean eo imagine and 
«prey. and conceive in our mind that good? for'if withont the ſaid good, it is not poſlible to conceive 
and imagine the indifference reſpeQiye to that which is nor good 3 much leffe the intelligence of good 
things yecldeth any cogitation unto them, who had not befott' ſome prenotionof the good. Burlike 
as there is no cogitatton, of the art'of things which be wholſome or breeding fickneffe in them who had 
nota precogitation before of thoſe things : cyen ſo it is impoſlible' for them to conceive the ſcience of 
rood and cvill things, who had no fore-conceit what were good and what were evill ? What then is 
good? nothing but Prudence 3 and what is Prudence, nothing but Science : and fo according to that 
* As by. Old common proverb, * As Koggrvor, that is to ſay Fupiters Corinth z is oftentimes applicd unto their 
word manner of rcafoning. For let it be I pray you, the turning of the Peſtill round about,becauſe you may 
which n0- not be thought to ſcoffeand laugh at them, although in truth their ſpeech is much after thatmanner; 
wer No for it ſeemeth that for theintclligence of fgood 3 one hath need to underftand Prudence: andagain,to 
paraiogit- ; . . - 220 ors | 1 
meor feck for Prudence inthe intclligence of good ; being driven to purſuc the one alwaics for the other,and 
faulr in foto faile both of the one and the other,which implicth a meer contrariety, that we muſt alwaics under- 
arguing, ftand the thing before, which cannor be underftood apart. Beſides , there is another way , whereby a 


=_ a *- man may perccive and ſce, not the perverſion and 'diftortion, but the very everſton, and deftruRion of 


cipit, for all their reaſons. 
like as They hold that the very ſabſtance of good, is the reaſonable and confiderate eleQion of that which 


doth the Is according to nature; now this cleftion is not conſiderate which is direfted to ſome end, as is before 
turning faid : And what is this ? Nothing elſe ſay they, but todiſcourſe with reaſon in the cleions of thoſe 
alo.os the things, which be according to nature. Firſt and foremoſt then, the conception of the Soveraign 
Ong good, isperiſhcd and clean gone; for this conſiderate diſcourſing in cletions, is an operation de- 
within pending of the habitude of good Diſcourſe, and therefore being compelled to conceive this habitude 
the mor- from the end, and the end not without it, we come ſhort of the intelligence of them both. And @- 
ter. gaiv, that which yet is more, by all thc reaſonin the world , it muft needs be that the ſaid reaſonable 
| and conſiderate elc&ion, was the eleftion of things good, pofitable and cooperant to the attaining of 
the end. For to chuſe ſuch things which be neither expedicnt, nor honourable, nor yet any way eligi- 
gible ; how can it ſtand with reaſon : for ſuppoſe it were as they ſay, that the end were a reaſonable 
cleQion of things which have ſome dignity and worthinefſe, making unto felicity, ſec 1 beſeechyou 
how their Diſcourſe and difputation ariſeth unto a trim point and pgoodly conclufion in the end : For 
the end ( ſay they) is the good Diſcourſe, in making choiſe of thoſe things which have dignity, - 
making unto happinefſ:: Now when you hear theſe wordsgthink you not my good friend,that this is 

a very ftaange and cxtravagant opinion ? 

Lampriase 
Yes verily ; but I muſt willingly know, how this happencth ? 
Diadumenus. 

Then|muſt you lay your car cloſe, and hearken with great attention, for it is not for every one to 
conceive thisznigmaticall Riddle, but hear you Sir, and make me anſiver : is not the end by 'their 


ſaying, the good Diſcourſe in elections according to nature ? 
Diadumenus 


\ 
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Diadumenus. | d- | 
That is their ſaying. I -Q2t 

 Lamprias. X 

And theſc things which be according to nature, they chuſe, (do they not ) as good, or having 
ſome dignitics and preferences inducing eo the end, or to ſome other thing clſc. 

Diadumenus. 

I thinknot ſo : but ſurely, to the end., - 

: ; Lanprias. | ; 
Having diſcovered thus much already, fee now to what point they are come, namely, that their 
end is to diſcourſe well of fclicity. | 

Diadumenus. : 
* They fay dircAly, that they neither have nor conceive any other thing of felicity, but this precſ= 
ons reitude of Diſcourſe touching the eleions of things, that are of worth. Howbeit ſome there be 
who ſay, that all chis|refucation is direfted againſt Ant/pater alone, and not the whole Sc of the 
Stoicks, who perceiving himſelf co be urged and hardly prefſed by (arneades, fell into theſe vanities 
and fooliſh ſhitts for his evaſion. | 

Moreover, as touching that which is diſcourſed and taught in the: Stoicks School, Of Love, even 
againſt common notions, It concerneth all che Suppoſts in generall of that Se, who have every one of 
them their band in the abſurdity thereof: for they avouch that young youths, are foal and deformed, 
if they be vicious and fooliſh : but the wiſe oncly are beautifull : and yet of theſe that arcthus fair and 
beautifall, there wasnever any one yet cither beloved, or lovely and amiable. And yct this is not fo 
abſurd : but they ſay moreover, that ſach as arc in love with thoſe who be foul , ceaſe to Tove them 
when they are become fair. And who hath ever ſeen or known ſuch a kind of love which ſhould kin- 
dle and ſhew it ſelf preſently upon the diſcovery of the bodies deformity, and the ſouls vice : and in- 
continently, be quenched, and vaniſh away after the knowledge of paſſing beauty, together with Ju- 
Rice and temperance? And verily, ſuch I ſuppoſe. do properly reſemble theſe gnats, which love rto ſer- 
tle upon Vineger, ſowr Wine, or the fome thereof : but the good and pleaſant potable Wine they 
care not for, but flic from it. As for that emphaticall apparcnce of beauty (for that is the term they 
give it) which they fay is the alluring and attraftive bait of love: firſt and foremot ir carricth no 
probability with ic, nor likelihood of reaſon. For in thofe who are moſt foul and wicked in the high» 
eſt degrec, there canbe noſuch cmphaticall apparence of that beauty : in caſc it be ſoas they ſay, that 
the lewdnefſe of manners ſhewceth in the face, and infeActh the viſage : for therebe ſome of them who 
expound this ftrange Pofition as ſtrangely, ſaying that a foul perſon is worthy to be loved, becauſe there 
is ſome hope and expeCtance, that one day he will become fair : marry when he hath gotten this beauty 
once, and is withall become good and honeſt, then he is beloved of no man. For love fay they is acer- 
cain hunting, as it were after a young body, as yet rade and unperfc&t, howbeit framed by nature un» 
to VertUes | 

Lamprias. 

And what other things do we now, my good friend, but refute the errours of their Set, who do 
thus force pervert, and deftroy all our common conceptions with their ations which be ſenſclefſe, and 
their words and terms a8 unyſuall and ftrange ? for there was no perſon to hinder this Love of 
wiſe men toward young folk, if AﬀeCtion were away : although all men and women too , both 
think and imagine Love to be ſuch a paſſion, as the Woers of Penelope in Homer ſeem to ac- 
knowledge, 

Whoſe heat of Love was ſuch, that in their beart 
They wiſht in bed to lie with her apart. 
Like as 7upiter alſo ſaid to Juno in another place of the ſaid Poet : 
Come let us now to bed both go, and there with ſweet delight 
Solace our ſelves : for never ear(t before remember 1, 
That any Love to women fair , 10 nor to goddeſſe bright 
Thus tam'd my heart, or prick;d me ſo, with them to company. 
Diadumenus. 1 
Thus you f:c how they cxpell and drive Morall Philoſophic into ſuch matters as theſe, 
| So 2ntricate and tortuous, 
So winding quite throughout, 
That nothing ſoundis therein fornd, 
But gll turus round about. 

. And yet they 'deprave, vilipend, diſgrace, and flout all others, as if they were the men alone who 
reſtored nature and cuſtome into their integrity asit ought to be, inſtituted their Speech accordingly: 
But nature of it (elf doth divert and induce, by appetitions, purſuits, inclinations and impulfions, 
each thing to that which is proper and fit for it. And as for the Cuſtome of Logick , being ſo 
wrangling and contentious as it is, it receiveth no good at all nor profit : like as the Ear diſcafed by 
vain ſounds is filled with thicknefſe and hardneflc of hearing. Of which if you think fo good we = 
will begin anew and diſcourſe elſe where another eime ; But now for this preſent, let us take in hard 
to run over their naturall Philoſophy, which no lefle troableth and confoundeth commen Anticipati- 
one, and Conceptions in the main Principles, and moſt important Points, than their Morall DoQtrinc 
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as touching the ends of all things Firſt and foremol}z. this is apparently abſurd, and againtt all com. 
mon ſenſe, to fay that a thing is, and yet hath no, being nor cſſence : and the things which are nor, 
yet havea being : which chough it bemoſt abſuyghythey z firm even of the univerfall world : for put. 
ting down this ſuppoſicion- that. there is round about the ſaid world a certain infinite voidneſſe, they 
afficm that the univerſall world is neither bodynor, bodilefſc 5 whereupan cnſueth that the world 
3s, and ycthath no <xiftznce. For they call bodiesonely, exiftent : for as much as it 13 the property 
ot a thing cxiſt.nt to do and ſuffer ſomewhat : And ſecing this univerſall nature hath no exiſtence; 
therefore it ſhall neither donor ſuffer ought 3 neither ſhall ir be in any place, for that which occupyeh 
place is a body, but that univerſall thing is not abody. Morcover that which occupicth one and the 
ſame place, is ſaid to remain and reſt ; and therefore the ſaid univerſal] nature doth not remain, for 
that it occupicth'no place : and that which more is, it moveth not at all, firſt becauſe that which mo- 
veth, oughtto be in a place and room certain. :Again, becauſe whatſoever moveth, either moveth ir 

{:1f, or clc is moved by another : now that which 'moveth it ſelf hath cctain inclinations either of 

lightneſs or ponderality : which ponderofity and lightneſſe, be eicher certain habitudes, or faculties 

and powers, or clfe differenccs'of each body : but that univerſality,. is no body : whereupon ir muſk 
of neceſſity follow that the ſame is neither lightnor heavy, an ſo by good conſequence kath in. itno 

Principle or bzginning of motion ; ncicher ſhall it be moved of another, for without and beyond it 

there is nothing : ſothat they muſt be forced to ſay, as they do indeed, that the ſaid univerſall nature 

doth ncither reſt nor move. In ſumme, for that according to their opinion, we mult not fay in any 

caſe that it is a body, and yct the Heaven, the Earth, Se ode Creatures, Plants, Men, and Stones, 
be Bodies: that which is no body is felf ſhall by theſe reckonings have parts thereof, which are bodieg, 
and that which is not pondcrous, ſhall have parts weighty, and that which is not light ſhall have part 
light;which is as much again common ſcnſc and conceptions,as dreams are not morezconſidering that 
there is nothing ſo evident and agreeable tro common ſenſe than this diſtin&ion,If any thing be not ani- 
mate, the ſame is inanimate: and again, if a thing be not inanimate, the ſame is animate. And yet 
this manifeſt evidence they ſubvert and overthrow, affirming thus as they do, that this univerſall frame 
is neicher animatc, nor inanimate. Over and beſides, no man thinketh or. imagineth that the ſame jg 
nnperſe&, conſidering, that there is no part thereof wanting : and yet they hold it co be unperfett : 
For ( ay they) that which is perfect, is finite and determinate 3 but the whole and univerfall world, 
for the infiniteneſl: thereof is indefinite. So by their ſaying, ſomething there is, that is neither perfc, 
nor unperfet. Moreover, neither is the ſaid univerſall frame a part, becauſe there is nothing greater 
than itz. nor yet the whole : for that which is whole muſt be athrmed likewiſe to be digeſted andin 
order ; whereas being as it is: infinite, It is indeterminate and out of order. Furthermore, The other, 
is not the cauſe of the univerſal] world, for that there is no other beſide it; neither is it the cauſe of 
The other, nor of it ſelf, for that is not made to do any thing, and we take a cauſe ro be that which 
worketh an effc&, Now ſer caſe we ſhould demand of all the men in the world, what they imagine 
Nothing to be, and what conceit they have of it, would they nor fay (chink you) that ic isthat which 
i8 neither a cauſe it ſelf, nor hath any caufe of it 3 which is neither a part, nor yct the whole ; nci- 
theriperfc& nor unperfctt ; neither having a ſoul, nor yet without a ſoul ; neither moving nor ſtill and 
quict, nor ſubſiſting 3 and neither body, nor without body ? For what is all this, bur Nothing 2 yet 
whart all others do affirm and verifie of Nothing, the ſame do they alone of the univerſall world : fo 
that it ſcemeth they make Al! and Nothing, both one. Thus they mult be driven to fay, thai Timeis 
nothing, ncither Predicable, nor Propoſition, nor Connexion, nor Compoſition, which be terms of 
Logick, that they ufc, no Philoſophers ſo much ; and yer they ſay, that they have no cxiſtence nor be= 
ing: But (that which more is) they hold that truth, although it be, yeric hath no being nor ſubliti- 
ence, but is comprchended oncly by intelligence, is perceptible and believed, although it have no jot 
of eſſence. How can this befalved, and faved,but that it muſt ſarpaſſe the moſt monſtrous abſnrdity char 
38 ? But becauſe it may not be thonghe that all this ſmcllcth overmuch of the quirks and difficulcics in 
Logick, let us treat of thoſe which are more proper unto naturall Philoſophic. Foraſmuch thereforc,as 

Jupiter is the firft, the mids, the laſt, even all in all, 
| Bybim all things begin, proceed and have their finiall, 

- they theniſclycs give out, they of all men eſpecially ought to have reformed, refificd, redrefſ:d, and 
reduced to the beſt order, the common conceptions of men as touching the gods, if haply there had 
crept into them any crrour and perplexed doubt 3 orif not ſo, yerat leaftwiſe roſhave, Ice cvery man 
alone, and leftthem to the opinion which the Laws and Cuſtomes of the Countreys wherein they 
were born, preſcribed unto them as touching Religion and Divinity. 

For neither now nor yeiterday 

Theſe deep conceits of God beg an, 

Time out of mind, they have been ay, 

But no man hnowes, where, how, nor whan. 

But theſe Stoicks having begun even from tle domeſticall goddefle Veſta ( as the proverb ſaith ) to alter 

and change the opinion eſtabliſhed and received in every Countrey, touching Religion and the belict 

of God, they have not Icft ſo much as one conceit or cogitation that way found, ſyncere and 
incorrupted. For where is or ever was the man, befides themſelves , who doth not conceive in 
bis minde , that Gold is Immortall and Etcrnall ? what is more generally ackowlcdged in our 
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common Conceprtions as touching the gode, or what is pronounced with more aficnt ard accord than 
ſuch ſentenccs as theſe ? | 


And there the gods do alwaies Joy 
Is heavenly bliſſe, without annoy, 
Alfo, 
Tz heaven the gods tmmortall ever be : 
On earth below, poor mortall men walk we. 
Again, 
Exempt from all diſeaſe and crafie age, 
The gods do live in joy,and pain feel nine : 
They fear #0 death, nor dread the dark paſſugt 
Over tbe Frith ef roaring Acheron. 
There mayperadventure be found ſome barbarous and ſavage Nations, who think of no God at all ; 
þat never was there man having a Conception and imagination of God, who cftecmed him not with« 
all ro be Immorrtall and everlaſting, For even theſe vile wretches called AJeer that is to ſay, Athcifts, 
ſachas Diagoras,Theodorus,and Hippon,godleſs though they were,cou!d never finde in their hearts to ſay 
and pronounce, That God was corruptible. Only, they could not belceve and be perſwaded in their 
mind, that their was any thing in the world not ſabje& to corruption, Thus howlſoeyer they admit= 
ted not a ſubſiſtence of Immortality and incorruptibility, yee retained they the common anticipation 
of the gods : but Chryſippus and Cleanthes, having made the Heaven, the Earth, the Air and Sca to ring 
again, as a man would fay, with thcir words, and filled the whole world with thcir writings of the 
gods, yet of ſo many gods, they make not one Imumortall, but 7upiter only ; and in him they ſpend and 
conſurne all the reſt : ſo thatthis property in him, to reſolve and kill others, is never a Jote betrer, 
than to be reſolved and deftroyed himſclf. For as it is a kind of infirmity,by being changed into anothee 
for to dic-z ſo it isn6 leſs imbecility to be maintained and nouriſh:d by the reſolution of others into 
ic ſelf, And this is not like to many other abſurditics colleted and gathered by conſequence our of their 
fandamentall ſuppotitions, or inferred upon other afſcrtions of theirs ; but even they themſelves crie 
out with open mouth expreſly in all their writings, of che gods, of p-ovidence, of deſtiny and nature, 
that all the gods hada beginning of their Efſence, and ſhall p-riſh and havean end by fires melted and 
reſolved, as if they were made of Wax or Tinn. So that to fay that a man is Immortall, and that God 
is mortall, is all one, and the one as abſurd and againſt common ſegſe as the other': nay rather I can- 
not ſce what diffcrence there will be between a man and God, in cafe God be defined, a reaſonable anj- 
mall, and corruptible : for if they oppoſe and come in with this their fine and ſubrile diftin&ion, that 
man indeed is mortall, but God not mortall, yet ſubje& to corruption; mark what an inconvenience 
doth follow and depend thereupon : for of neceſſity they muſt ſay, either that God is Immortall and 
corruptible withall ; or clſe ncicher Mortall nor Immortall :, then which a man cannot ( if he would 
of purpoſe ſtudy for it) deviſe a more ſtrange 3nd monſtrous abſurdicy. I ſpeak this by other ; for thar 
theſe men muſt be allowed to ay any thing, neither have there eſcaped there tongues and pens, the moſt 
extravagant opinions in the world, 

Moreover Cleanthes minding ſtill to fortific and confirm that burning and conflagration of his,ſaith : 
That the Sun will make like unto himſelf, th: Moon with all other Stars,and turn them intohim. But 
that which of all others is moſt monſtrous, rhe Moon and the other Scars, being forfooth gods, work 
together with the Sun, unto their own deftruttion,and confer ſomewhat to their own inflammation- 
Now ſurely this were a very mockery, and ridiculous thing for us zo powre out our prayers and ora= 
ſons unto them for our own ſafety, and ro repute them the Saviuurs of men, if it be kind and naturall 
for th:m.to make haſt unto their own corrupcion and difſolujion. And yer theſe men ceaſenot by all 
the means they canto inſult over Epicurzs, crying, Fic, fie for thame, and redoubling, Out upon him, 
for that by denying the divinc Providence, he. croubled and confounded the generall prenotion and 
Conception in our minds of the gods 3 for that they are held and reputed by all men, not only Im- 
mortall and happy, but alſo humane and benigne, having a Carefull eye, and due regard tothe good 
and welfare of men, as in truth they have. Now it chey who rake away the Providence of God, do 
withall aboliſh th: common prenotion of mica as touching God ; what do they then, who avouch 
that the gods indeed have care of us; bur yetare helptull to us in nothing, neither give they us 
any good things, bur ſach only as be indiff:rentz not enduing us with vertue, but beſtowing upon 
us riches, health, procreation of Children, and ſuch like, of which there is not one profitable, expe= 
dicnt, cligible or available. 1s it not certain that theſe overthrow the common Conceptions that 
are of the gods? neither reſt they here, but fall ro flouting, frumping, and ſcoffing, whiles 
they gives out that there is one god, ſfurnamed Emyym®-, that is to ſay, the ſuperintendent over 
the fruits of the carth ; another 49a, that is to ſay, the Patron of generation 3 another gy)aaju@* 
that is to ſay, the Proteftor of Plants 3 another aus, and (ay]m©- , that is to ſay , the prefi- 
dent of Phyſick and Divination; mean while ncither is health ſimply good, nor generation, ne yet 
ally of the groun d and abundance of fruits, but indifferent, yea and unprofitable to thoſe who 
have them. | 

The 3d. point of the c6monConception of the gods is,that they differ in nothing ſo much from men, 
as in felicity & vertue: but according to Chryſip. they arc in this reſpeR nothing ſuperior to men; for he 
holdeth,tha for verruc upit.is no berter than Dion ; alſo that Fupi.& Dion being both of them _— 
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equally andreciprocally help one another 3 for this is the good that the gods do unto men, and men 
likewiſe unto the gods, namely, when they prove wiſe and prudent, and not otherwiſe. So that if, 
a man bc no leſs verruous, he is not leſs happy 3 infomauch as he is equall unto 7upiter the Saviour in 
felicity, though otherwiſe infortunate, and who for grievous maladics and dolorous diſmembring of 
his body, is torced to make himſelf away, and leave his life, provid:d alwaics that he be a wiſe man, 
Howbcit, ſuch an one there ncither is, nor ever hath been living _ the carth : whercas contrari- 
wiſc, infinite thouſands and millions there are, and have been of miſerable men, and extream inforty- 
nate under the rule and dominion of Fupiter, the government and adminiftration whereof is moſt ex« 
ccllent; - And what can there bz more againft common ſenſe, than to fay, that ' may governing and 
diſpenſing all things paſſing well, yet we ſhould be exceeding miſerable? If therefore (which unlay. 
full is once to ſpeak) Jupiter would no longer be a Saviour,nor aDecliverer, nor a ProtcCtor, and ſur. 
named thereupon Sorery Lycius, and Alexicacos, but clean contrary unto theſe goodly and beaurifull 
denominations, there can not pefſibly be added any more goodneſs to things that be, cither in number 
or magnitude, as they ſay 3 whereas all men live in the extremity of miſery and wickeneſſe, confide- 
ring that neither vice canadmit no augmentation, nor miſery addigion : and yet this is not the worſt 
norgreateſt abſurdity : but mightily angry and offended they are with Menander for ſpeaking as he 
did chus bravely in open Theater : 
T hold, good things exceeding mean degree, 
The greateſt cau f; of bumane miſery. | 
For this (ſay they) is againſt the common Conception of men; mean while themſelves make God, 
who is good and goodnefs it ſelf, tobe the author of cvills : for matter could not verily produce any 
evill of ic ſelf, being as ic is without all qualities ; and all thoſe differences and varieties which it 
hath, it received of that which moved and formed it, to wit, reaſon within, which giveth it a form and 
ſhape, for that it is not made to move and ſhape it ſelf. And therefore it cannot otherwiſe be, buy 
that evill if it come by nothing, ſhould procced and have being from that which is not; orif it come 
by ſome moving cauſe, the ſame muſt be God, Forif they think that J»piter hath no power of his 
own parts, nor uſcth each one according to his own proper reaſon; they ſpeak againſt common 
ſcnſe, and do imagine a certain animal, whereof many parts are not obciſantto his will; butuſe their 
own private aCtions and operations, whereunto the whole, never gave incitation, nor began in them 
any motion. For among thoſe creatures which have life and ſou), there is none ſo ill tramed and com- 
poſed, as that againſt che will thereof, either the feet ſhould 2 forward, or the tongue ſpeak, or the 
horn puſh and ftrike, or the tecth bite 3 whereof God of neceſſity maſt endure and abide the moſt part, 
if againſt bis will, evil men being parts of himſelf do lic, do circumvent and beguile others, commit 
Burglary, break open houſes, to rob their neighbors, or kill one another. And if according as Chry- 
ſippus fairh, it is not poſſible thar the leaſt part ſhould behave ixſelf otherwiſe than it pleaſeth Jupiter, 
and that cvery living thing doth reft, lay, and move, according as he leadeth, manageth, turneth,ftat- 
eth, and diſpoſeth : 
| Now well I wot, this voice of his 
| Sounds worſe and more miſcheivous is. 
For more tollcrable it were by a great deal to ſay, that ten thouſand parts, through the impoten- 
cie, and fecblenciſe of Fupiter, committed many abſurditics perforce, even againſt his nature and 
wy 2 to avouch that there isno intemperance, no deceit and wickednefſe, whereof Jwpiter is not 
the cauſe. 

Moreover ſeeing that the world by their ſaying is a City, and the Sarres Citizens : if it be fo, there 
muſt be alſo Tribcs and Magiſtracies : yea and plain it is, that the Sun muſt be a Scnatour, yea and 
the evcning Star,ſomec Provoſt, Major or Govenor of the City. And I wot not well whether he who 
takethin hand to confute ſuch things, can broach and ſet abroad other greater abſurditics in natural 
matters than thoſe do, who deliver and pronounce theſe doftrines. Is nor thisa Poſition againſt com- | 
mon ſenſe to affirm, that the Sced ſhould be greater and more than that which is engendred of it? For 
weiſee verily that nature inall living creatures, and plants, even thoſe that be of a wild and ſavage 
kind,takcth very ſmall and ſlender matters,ſuch as hardly can be ſcen,for the beginning and the genera» 
tion of moſt great and huge bodies. For not only of a grain or corn of Wheat it producerh a ſtalk 
with an Ear, and of alittle grage ftone it bringeth forth a Vine tree, but alſo of a Pepin, Kernill, A- 
corn, or Bcrry, eſcaped and fallen by chance from a bird, as if of ſome ſparkle it kindled and ſet on fire 
generation, it ſendeth forth the ſtock of ſome buſh or thorn, or clic a tall and mighty body of an 
Oak, a Date or Pine-trec. And hereupon it is that genctal ſccd js called £nigua, in Greeks as one 
would ſay avvigeos that is to ſay,the unfolding and wrapping together ofa great maſs into a ſmall quan- 
city : alſo nature taketh the name of ports, as it were tpmors, that is to ſay, the inflation anddefuli- 
on of proPortionsand numbers, which arc op:ned and looſned under it. And again, the fire which 
they lay is che ſecd, of the world, after that general conflagration, ſhall change into the own ſeed, the 
world, which from a ſmaller body ang Fittle maſs, isextended into a great inflation and defufion, 
yea and morcover, occupicth an infinite ſpace of voidneſs, which it filleth by his augmentation ; but 
as it iscngendred, that huge greatneſs retircth and ſettleth anon, by reaſon that the matter is contra- 
Qcd and gathered inco it (elf upon the generation. We may hear them diſpute, and read many of 
their books, and diſcourſes, whercin ey argue and cry out aloud againſt the Acadericke, forcon- 
foundingall things with their Aparalexies, thatis to fay, indiſtinguible identitics firiviog and for 
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cing to make in two natures, one indued with che like quality. And yet what man living is there 
who conceiveth and knoweth not as much ? or ſuppoſcen not the contrary, namely, that it wcre a 
marvellous ſtrange thing and a very abſurdity, if neither ſtock-dove to Rtock-dove, Bee to Bee, Wheat= 
corn to Wheat-corn, and as the common proverb goeth, one Fig unto anoth:r, hath been ac all times 
alike and ſemblablc. | 

But this in very deed and ruth is clean contrary to all common ſenſe, that theſe men hold and a< 
firm : bow in one ſubſtance, there be properly and particularly rwo qualitied, and how the ſame ſub- 
ſtance having particularly one qualified, whenthere commeth anorher to it, receiveth and keepeth 
them both, the one as well as the other. For if we admit two, 1 avouch it may as well have three, 
four, five ,and many as one will name, in one and the fame ſubſtance, 1 ſay not in divers parts, but all 
equally and indifferently, though they were infinic, even in the whole. Now Chryſippus Caith, that 
Fapiter, as alſo the world,reſembleth a mangand providence the Soul : when as then that conflagrati- 
on of the world ſhall be, 7upiter, who only ofall the gods is Immortal, ſhall retire unto providence, 
and both twain ſhall remain together in the ſubſtance of the 8kie. Bur Icave we now the gods for 
this preſent, and pray weunto them that they would vouchſafc to give unto the Stoicks, a common 
ſenſc and underſtanding according with other men, and let us ſee now what they fay as touching the 
Elrments. This firſt and formoſt Randeth not with the received conceir and opinion of the world, 
that a body ſhould be the place of a body, and that one body ſhould cnter and pierce through anothes 
body, confidcring that neither the one nor the other containeth vacuicy : but that which is full en- 
trcth into that which is full, and that which hath no diſtance recciveth intoir ſelf that which is m ing- 
led with it, but that which is fall and ſolid, hath no void diſtance in iz (clfby reaſon of continuity. 
And theſe men verily not thruſting one into one, nor two nor three, nor ten together, but caſt all parts 
of the world cut picce-meal, into one, which they firſt meet with, cvzn the leaft that is by ſenſe percep= 
tible: ſaying moreover that it will contain the greateſt that ſhall come unto ir. Thus in a bravery 
after their old manner in many other things, make of that which convinceth and refclleth them, one 
ofchcir ſentences and reſolutions, as they who take for ſuppoſictions, thoſe things which be repugnang 
to common ſenſc. And thus upon this ſuppoſal, there muſt needs cnſue many monftrous and prodi- 
gious politions, when they once confuſedly mingle whole bodics with whole : and among thoſe ab- 
ſurd Paradoxcs this alſo may go for one, That three be four. For even thai which others bring in 
and alledge for an example of that which cannot fall into mans imagination, they hold for an un- 
doubted truth : ſaying, that when one cyath of winc is mingled with two of water, it wanteth not 
but is cquall in the whole, and this confounding them together, they bring it ſo about, that one is 
made twain, by the cquall mixture ofone with two : for that one remaineth, and is ſpred as much as 
ewain, making that which is cqual to duple. Now ifby the mixture with ewo, it taketh the meaſuie 
of two in the defulion, this muſt needs be the meaſure together, both of three and of four : of three, 
becauſe one is mingled with twain ; and of four, for that it being mingled with twain, it hath as much 
in quantity, as thoſe wherewith it is mingled. This fine device hapnech unto them, becaule they pur 
bodics within a body, and for that it cannot be imagined how they cauſe one to contain another, 
For, of neceſſity it muſt be that bodics making a penecration one within another by mixcure, that the 
one ſhould not contain, and the other be contained, nor the one receive and the other be received with» 
in. For ſo this ſhould not be a commixion, but a contiguity and touching of ſuperficies one cloſe to 
another, whiles one cntreth within forth, and the other cncloſeth without, when the other parts re- 
main pure and entire without mixture, and ſoſhall be one of many divers and differing afunder. Bur 
it cannot otherwiſe be as they would have it, that when there is a mixture, che things mingled, ſhould 
not be mixed one within another : and that one felt ſame thing being, within, ſhould not wichall be 
contained : and likewiſe in receiving, contain another : and poſlible ic is nor, that cicher the one or - 
the other (hould be : but fall out it will, that the ewo which be mingled, ſho11d pierce one within the 
other; neicher can ſo much as one part ofthe one or the other, remainby it («lt apart, but neceſſarily 
they be all full one of another. And here ariſeth that legg of Arceſilaus,ſo much talked of in the ſchools, 
which infultcth and danceth upon their monſtrous abſurdities with much laughter 3 forif theſe mixe- 
tions be through the whole, what ſhould hinder, but that if a legg be cut off, purritied, caſt into the 
Sea, and in proceſs of time all diffuſed ; not only the flect of Antigonrismight fail in and thorow ir, 
as ſaid Arceſi/ans, but alſo the 1200. ſail of Xerxes, yea, and the three hundred Gallies of the Grecks 
might give a navall battcl within the ſaid legge ? for gl it never will to be cxtcnded and ſpread mcr: 
and more, nor the lefſe ceaſe wichin the greater, ne yet will that mixture ever com? to anend, no nor 
the extremity of it touch where it will cnd, and fo pierce not thorow the whole,but will give over eo 
bemingled : or if it be not mix<d thorowout the whole, ſurcly the ſaid Iegge will not afford room fo 
much as for the Grecks to give anavall battel in ic, but even the ſame muſt needs putrific and be 
changed. Bur if acyath of wine, or nomore but one drop, falling into the Aegean or Candior-ſea, 
paſſe direQly into the Ocean, or main Atlantique-ſea, it ſhall not toach only the ſuperticiall part of 
the wateraloft, but ſpread throughout, in breadth, depth, and length. And verily Chyſsppns admit- 
teth ſo much in the very beginning of his firſt book, as touching Natural queſtions, ſaying that one 
drop of wine will not fail, but be mingled throughout the whole ſea. And that we ſhould not mac» 
vill fo much hereat, he ſaith morcover, that the ſaid drop by the means ofmixture, will extend 
throughout the whole world : which is ſo abſurd and without all app:arance of reaſon, es] cannot de- 
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ſupream,nor firſt or latt,to conclude and determine the magnitude of the Body ? but that which is propo- 
ſd as the ſubjeR, runneth on ſtill infinitely without end, fo as whatſoever is added ,, yet ſomewhat 
more ſcemeth may be put thereto? for we cannot conceive or comprehend one magnitude greater or 
Icfſe than another, if it be incident to both parts thus to procced in infinitum , which is as much as to 
take away the whole nature of incquality, For of two magnicudes that be.underftood uncquall, 
the one cometh firſt ſhort of the laſt parts , and the other goeth beyond and ſurpaſſeth 3 bur if there be 
no incquality of length in them, it followcth that there will be no unevenneſlc in the upper ſuperficies 
nor alperity : for this uncvennefſe is nothing elſe, but the incqualicy of the fſuperficies with 
it (elf; but aſperity is an incqualiry of the ſuperficics with hardnefſe, Of which qualities they 
allow none, who determine no body in an cxtream or utmoſt part, but draw out all ſtill by a multitude 
of parts infinitely : and yet who knoweth not evidently, thatman is compounded of a greater number 
of parts, then is his finger , and the world more then a man ? for all menknow and think as much; 
unlefſe they become Stoicks : bur prove they once to be Stoicks, they both ſay and opine the contrary : 
namely, that man is not compoſcd of more parts, then is his finger,northe world of more than isman 
for ſcion reduceth bodies into 1f1nitum; and in things infinite there is neither more nor lefſe, 
neither is there any mulcicude that ſarp:fſcth ; ncicher ſhall the parts of that which is left, ceaſe to be 
alwaics ſubdivided ftill, ycaand to 1urniſh cut a multicude of themfſelvee. How then do they wind 
out of theſe difficulties and unty theſe knots ? Certes, with great flight, very ſubtilly 2nd valiantly: 
for Ghryſippus faith, that when we be demanded, if we have any parts, ard how many there be? alſo 
whether there be compounded of other, and of how many ? we are to flic unto this diſtinCtion z ſupe 
poſing and ſetting down, that the whole entire body confifteth of head, breaft and legs, as if this were 
all that was demanded and doubred of. Bur if they ſhould proceed in their interrogato! ics to the ex. 
tream parts : then ſaith he, no fuch anſwer is to be made, but we are to ſay, neither that they confift 
of any certain parts, nor likewiſe of how many 3 neither of infinite nor determinate. But I think 
it were better if 1 alledged his very own words, to the end you may ſec how he keepeth and obſcrveth 
the common Conception, forbidding us as hc doth, to think, imagine or ſay, of what parts, and 
how many cach body is compounded, and that it conliſteth neither of finite or infinite. For if there 
were a mean between finite and infinite, like as there is between good and bad, to wit indifferent ; he 
ſhould prononnce what the ſame was, and ſo ſalve the difficulty.” But, if as that which is not cquall, 
incontinently becommeth uncquall ; and that which is not corruptible, preſently is incorruptible ; 
ſo that which js not finite, is immediatly infinite , 1 ſuppoſe thas to ſay, A body is compoſed of parts 
ncither finite or infinite, is all one as to ſay, that an argument is compoſcd neither of truc nor of falſe 
propoſitions, and a number neither of even nor odd. Bur after all this, vauming himſelf 
youthfully, he lettech not to ſay, that whereas a,pyramis confiſteth. of triangles, the fides inclining 
to the commiſſure or ioynt, arc uncquall, and yet exceed one another , in that they be bigger. Thus 
you ſee how trimly he kept and obſerved common Conceptiors : for if there be any thing greater, 
and yet ſurpaſſzth not, there muſt be alſo ſomewhat lefle, and yet the fante faileth not, and o there 
{hall be alſo ſomething unequall , that neither cxceedeth nor wanteth , which is as much to ſay, asit 
ſhall be cquall and yet uncquall , not greaten- bur yet greater , not lefle and yer Iefſe. Sce more- 
over I pray you a little, how he anſwered unto Democritus, diſputing and doubting Phy tically and 
'carneſtly, if a cone or round pyramis be cut at the baſe thereot by the Plumb or Levcll, what we 
ought to conceive and judgeas touching the {uperficies of the ſeCtions whether they be equall or une- 
quall : for if they be uncqual}, they will make the ſaid cone or pyremis uneven z and adv itting ma- 
ny dcep rabbotted incifions,and rough afperitics in manner of ſteps & grees : and if they be equall, then 
the fettions alſo muſt be cquall, and fo ic will be iound that the round pyramis or conc ſhall havethe 
ſame befall unto it thata cylindar hath , nanely, to confiſt of circles equa!l znd not un<quall, which 
were very abſurd. Herein , making Democritus to bean ignorant perſon and one who knew not 
what he ſaid, he commeth in with this, and faith , that the ſuperficies be neither £quall nor unequal}, 
but that the bodies be unequall, in that the ſuperficies be neither cquall nor unequall. Now 6 ft 
down by way of ordinance and to affirm, that allowing the ſuperficics tobe unequall, it may fall our, 
that bodies ſhould not be uncquall, were the part of a man who permiteeth himifclfio have a wonder- 
fall liberty to write and ſpeak whatſocver comes into his head. For both reaſon and manifcſt evi- 
dence, piverh usto underſtand quite contrary , namely, that of uncquall bodics the ſuperficics alſo be 
uncquall, and the bigger that a body is, the greater is the ſuperticies , unleſſe the  cxceſle whereby it 
ſarpaſſeth the ſinaller, be altogether devoid of a ſuperficics : c if the ſuperficics of greater bodies ex- 
cccd not thoſe of the leſſer, but rather faile before they come to an end, then we muſt of neceſſity fay, 
thata part ofthat body which hath an end, is without end,and not determinate ; for it he alledge ard 
ſay that he is driven perforce thereunto, leſt the incquality of ſuperficies might ſcem to make nncquall 
incifions, there is no ſuch cauſe why he ſhould fear : for thoſe rabbotted inciſion which he ſuſpe- 
Qedin no ſuch cauſe why he would fear : for rabbotted incifions which he fupeCteth in a cone or 
round pyramis, it is the inequality of the bodies, and not of the ſuperficics that cauſeth them, 
So that it were a ridiculous folly, by taking away the ſuperficics , for tobe convinced to leave an inc- 
quality and unevenneſſc of the bodic. Bu to perſiſt till in this matter, what can there bemore contrary 
rocommon Conception,then to fain and deviſe ſuch ftuffe ? for if we admit that one ſuperficies 18 net- 
equall nor unequal to another, we may conſequently affirm that neither magnitude is cquall or unequal}, 
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mean between unzqual and unequal, which is neuter. Moreover, if there were any ſuperticies ncither 
equal nor unzqual, what ſhould ler bat that we may imagine circles alſo neither equal nor uncq ial? for 
verily theſe ſup:rficics of the ſctions of cones or road Pyramides, be circles: and it we allow thus much 
in circles, then we may as well admit ſo much of the Diamcters of circles, namcly, that they be ncither 
equal nor uncqual. And if this go for good, of angles likewiſe and triangles, of Parallclograms, and of 
ſuperficies parallel or cqually diſtant. For if longitudes be neither equal nor uncq al one to another, 
then ſhall not weight, nor percuſhon, no nor bodies be eq1al nor unequal. Furthermore,how dare they 
reprove thoſe who bring in vacuities, and certain indivilible badics mainraining combate one again an- 
other, ſuppoſing that they ncither ſtir nor ſtand ſtill 5 when as they themſelves maintain that ſuch pro= 
poli:ions astheſe be falle.? It any things b- not <qual one to the other, the ſame be unequal one to 
the other: and theſe things here be not equal one to the other ; neither are they uncq al one to the 
other. But foraſmuch as he ſaith, that there is ſomething greater, which notwithſtauding ſurpaſſeth 
notzit were good reaſon therefore to doubt and demand, whether the ſame be agreeable and fitting one 
toth: other ? and if they agrce, how then can cither ot them be the bigger ? Now if it be nor ſortable, 
how is it poſſible that the one ſhould not exceed,and the other come ſhort ? for theſe things cannot hang 
together tO ſay, that ncither the one nor the other ſurpaſſerh : and it agrecth not with the greater : or 
itagreeth, and yet the one is greater than the other, For of neceſſity it muſt follow, that thoſe who re- 
tain not, nor obſerve common conceptions, be troubled with ſuch perpl:xities. - 

Ov:r and beſides, it is againſt all common ſenſe, to ſay that no one thing toucheth another : as al- 
ſa, that bodies rouch one another, and yet do in no part touch. Now ie muſt nceds be, that they ads 
mit this,- who allow not the leaſt parts of a body, and ſo they ſuppoſe always ſom:thing before-that 
which ſceimerh to touch,and never ceaſe to paſs on farther ſtil] : which is the thing that they principally 
obj. againſt thoſe, who defend and maintain the indivifible parcels called Atomes ; namely, that 
there is no total touching, but that it is a mixture,confidering that ſuch indivifible bodies have no parts. 
How is it then, that they themſelyes Fall not into the like inconvenicnce, ſceing they admit no partto 
be cicher-ficlt or ſalt ?for that they ſay, bodics do touch one another mutually in the whole by a certain 
term or ex:remity, and not by a part, and the ſaid cermor point is no body. Then a body ſhall 
touch a body, by a thing which is no-body : and contrariwiſe, ſhall not touch, the incorporal be= 
ing between. Andif it touch, it (hall dolikewiſc, and ſuffer ſomewhat, being ir ſelf a body, by that 
which is incorporal andno body. For ,the propertic of bodics, is to doand ſuffer ſomewhat mutu= 
ally, yea, and to touch one another ; and if the body have a touching in part by the means of tha 
which is incorporal, it (hall likewiſe havea general and total connexion, even a mixion and incopora- 
tion. Again, in theſe connexions and mixtures, neceſſary it is that terms or cxtremities of bodies, cither 
continue or not continues but periſh : but both the one and the other is againſt common ſenſe. For 
even they themſclves allow not corruptipns and generations of things incorporal : and impoſſible it is, 
that there ſhould be a mixion or total ny ay. of bodies retaining ftill their proper terms and extre- 
mitics. For it is this term or extremity that determineth and conftituteth the nature of a body : and 
as for mixions (it there were no approaching nor application of parts to parts )they confound all things 
wholly which are mixed. And as theſe men ſay, we muſt admit the corruption of extremities in mix- 
tures3 and likewiſe again, their generations, in the diftrations and Separation3 of them. Bur no man 
chere is able to comprehend thiz eafily:for in regard that bodics rouch one another;they alſo are preſſed, 
thruſt and crulh:d one by the other. And impoſlivle it is, thar a thing incorporal ſhould ſuffer or do 
thus; neither can we imagine ſo much : yet would they conſtrain as co think no leſs, For if a ſphere 
or boul touch a flat or plain body onely by a point,certain it is, that ir may be rained and rolled along 
the faid plain or flat body, by a point. And if the foreſaid boul be painted in the ſuperficies chercof 
with vermillion, it ſhall imprint a redline onely upon the ſame plain body ; and being ycllow, or 
of a fiery colour, it (hall likewiſe give the ſame rinAure to the ſuperficies of the flat body. Now 
that a thing incorporal ſhould cither give- or take a colour, is againſt all common ſenſc. And 
if we imagine a boul of carth, of cryſtal or glaſs, to fall from on high upon a ſmooth body of 
ſtone, it were againſt all reaſon to think that it would not break the ſame into pieces, namely, 
when as it ſhall light upon that which is ſolid, hard, and able comake reſiſtance : But more unrea- 
ſonable it were to ſay, that it were broken by a term or point that is incorporal: In ſuch nranner, 
as incvery ſort, their anticipations and common conceptions as touching things incorporal and bo- 
dics, muſt nzcds be troubled and confounded,or rather utterly aboliſh:din ſuppofing thus many things 
impoſſible. | 

Againſt common ſcnſc it is to ſay, that there is a future time,anda time paſt, but none at all preſent ; 
a3 allo, that the time which was crewhile, and not long fincc, hath a ſubſiſtence, whereas that which 
now is hath no b:ing at all. And yet this is an uſual and ordinary matter with theſe Stoick Philoſophers, 
who admit not the Ieaſt time that is between, and will not allow he ptcſcnt to be indivifible 3 but 
of all that which a man doth think and imagine as preſent, they affirm the one part to be of that which 
ts already paſt, and the other of the future; inſomuch, as there remaineth and is left in the mid no 
Piece at all of the time prefent 3 incaſe of that which is ſaid tobe the very inſtant, part is attributed 
unto things paſt, and part to things to comez3 whereupon of neceſſity one of theſe twain mutt 
follow, that cither in admitting the tenſe, It was, or lt ſhall be ; the tenſe It is, muft wholly be abo- 
liſh:d;or in admirting the preſent time; is, one part thereof is paſt,and the other ro come:as alſo to ſay, 
that of that which is, part is yct future, and part alrcady paſt : likewiſe of that which now is preſent., 
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OAC parcel is betore, and another behinde 3 in ſuch ſort as preſent, is that which yet isnot preſcnt, and 
not preſent anymore3 for that is not preſent any longer, which is already paſt; nor preſent at all, 
which is yet to come: And thus in dividing the preſent, they muſt alſo needs ſay, that of the year, and 
of the light, part was of the year paſt, and part of the year to come 3 likewiſe of that which is to. 
gether and at once, there is ſome betore, and ſome aſter : For no leſs troubled arc they, in hudling and 
confounding after a ſtrange manner theſe terms, Not yet, Alrcady , No more, Now and not now, 
asif they were all one 3 whereas other men do conccive and think, that theſe tearms, Ere while, or 
not long fince, and a whil: after, or ancn, are different parts fromthe preſent time, ſetting rhe one be. 
fore, and the other after the ſaid preſent. And among theſe, Archidemus who affirmeth, that the pre- 
ſent Now, is a certain beginning, joynt or commiſffure of thar which is already paſt, and near athand 
to-come, ſecth,nuw how in ſo ſaying, he utterly aboliſheth all time; for were it true, that Now is no 
time,but onely a terin of extremity of time,and that every part of time is as it were Now,it would ſcem 
then, that this preſent Now, hath no part at all, but is reſolved wholly into ends and extremitice, joynts, 
commiſſures, and beginnings. As for Chry{ppus, willing to ſh:w himſelf witty and artificial in his dj. 
viſions, in that Treatiſe which he compoſed as touching voidneſs, and in other places affirmeth, that the 
Paſt and the Future of time ſubtiſteth not, but hath ſubſiſted 3 and that the preſent onely hath being : 
But in the third, fourth, and fifth Books of Parts, he avoucheth, that of the inſtant or preſent, Part is 
Fature, and part Paſt ; in ſuch ſort, as by this means he divideth the ſubſtance of time, into thoſe arty 
of ſubfiſtent, which arc not ſubliſtent; orto ſpeak more truly, he leaveth no partat all ſabſiftent, ifthe 
inſtant and preſent hath no part atall,which is not cither paſt or te come; and therefore the conceit thay 
theſe men have of time, reſemblcrh properly the holding of water in a mans hand, which runneth and 
ſhcddeth the more,by how much harder it js prefſed together. Come now untoaGions and motiony, all 
lighs and evidence is by;chem darkn-d,rroubled,and confoundedfor n:ceffarily itenſucth, that if the In. 
ſtant or Preſent is divided into that which is paſty 8& to come, part of that which now moveth at this in. 
ſtant, ſhould parcly be moved already, and in pare to remove afterwards, and witha!, that the begin. 
ning and end of motion ſhould be aboliſhed : alſo, that of no work there ſhould be any thing firſt 
orlaſt, all a&ions being diſtributed and diſperſed together with time : for like, asthey ſay, that of the 
preſent, ſome is paſt, and ſome to come: even fo of every ation indoing, ſome part is already done, 
and other reſteth to be done. When had then beginning, or when ſhall have end, To dine, to write, and 
to go, if every man who dincth, hath dincd already, and ſhall dine: and whoſocver gocth, hath gone, 
and ſhail go ? and that which is (as they ſay) of all abſurdiries moſt monſtrous, if it be granted, that 
he who now liveth, hath lived already, and ſhall live ; life had neither beginning, nor ever ſhall haye 
end : but every one of us as it ſhould ſcem by this reckoning, was born wichout beginning of life, and 
Sh ſhall dye without giving over tolive: for it there be no cxtream part, but{ever as one that now liveth, 
4” ſhall have ſomewhat of the preſent remaining for the future, itwill never be untruly ſaid, Socrates ſhall 
live, ſo long as it ſhall be truly ſaid, Socrates liveth; ſo that as often as it is true, Socrates liveth, fo 
often it is falſe, Socrates isdead. And therefor if it be truly (ſaid in infinite parts of time, Socrates 
ſhall live;in no part of cime (hall it ever be truly ſaid, Socrates is dead. And verily what end (hall there be 
ofany work ? and where ſhall any ation ſtay and ceaſe, in caſe as often as it ſhall be truly aid, a thing is 
now doing, fo often likewiſe it ſhall be truly ſaid, It ſhall be done : for lye he (hall who ſaith, This is 
the end of Plato writing or diſputing 3 for that, one day Plato ſhall ccafe to write or diſpute : if at no 
time it be a lye to ſay, of him that diſfuteth, He ſhall diſpute 3 or of kim who writcth, He ſhall write, 
Moreover, of that which is done, there is no part, which cither is not finiſhcd already, or ſhallbe 6- 
niſh:d, and cither is paſt or to come. Befides, of that which is already done, or of that which ſhall be 
done, of that which is paſt or future, there is no ſenſe. And ſo in one word, and to ſpeak ſimply, there 
3s no ſenſe of any thing in the world ; for we neither ſee nor hear that which is paſt or to come 3 ne yer 
have we any ſenſe of things which have been, or which ſhall be ; no, nor although a thing ſhould be 
preſent is it perceptible and ſubjeW to ſenſe, in caſe that which is preſent, be partly to come, andin 
part paſt already ; if I ſay, one partthereofhath been, and another ſhall be : and yet they themſclycy 
Cry out upon Epicxyus, as if he committed ſome great indignity, and did violence to common concepti- 
ons, in moving as he doth all bodies with cqual cclerity, and admitteth no one thing ſwifter than ano» 
ther : 'Bur far more intolerable it is, and farther remote from common ſenſe to hold, that no one thing 
can reach cr overtake another : : 
No not although Adraftns hor ſe 
80 ſwift, a Tortois ſlow ſhould courſe. 
according as we fay in our common proverb: which muſt of neceſſity fall our, if things move accord- 
Ing to Bctore and Behinde 3 and in caſe the intervals which they pals through, be divifible into infi- 
nite parts, as theſe men would have them : for if the Tortoiſe be but one fuclong beforc che horſe, 
they who divide the faid interval or ſpace between into infinite parts, and move both the one and 
the other according to Prius and Poſterius, ſhall never bring the ſwifeſt cloſe unto the ſloweſt, for that 
the ſlower always winneth ſome ſpace or interval, before that whick is divifible, into other infinite 
intervals: And tofay, that water which is poured forth out of a cup or boul, ſhall never be poured all 
clean outz how can this chuſe but be againſt common ſenſe ? and doth not this conſequently follow 
upon thoſe things that theſe men —_—_ ? for never ſhall a man comprehend or conceive that the moti- 
on of things infinitely divifible, according to before, hath fully performed the whole interval, bur = 
leavingalways ſome ſpace diviſible, it will ,cvermore make all the effuſion, all che' running w_ S 
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ſh:dding of the 1:q or, all the moxion of aiſolid body ; or the fall of a weighty poiſe, tobe impert-R, 

1 ct paſſe many abſurditics delivered in their doftrine3 and roach theſe onely, which are dircRly a> 
ainft common ſcnfe, 

As for the queſtion touching augmentation, it is very ancient : For according as Ciryſippus ſaith 3 it 
was by Epicharmus put forch. And for that the Academicks thought it to be nor very calic aud ready 
all of a ſudd:n to be cleared; theſe men come with open mouth againſt them, accuſing them for 
overthrowing all anticipations, whereas they themſelves keep nor at all the common conceptions ; 
and that which more ts, pervert the very ſenſes. For whereas the queſtion is plain and ſimple; thee 
men grant and allow ſuch ſuppolitions as theſe, that all particular ſubſtances flow and run, partly by 
geelding and ſending forth ſomewhat out of themſelves, and in part by receiving other things from 
without 3 and that by reaſon of the namber and multitude of that which comes in, or gocs our, things 
continue not one and the ſame, but become altered and divers by the foreſaid additions and detrafta- 
tion, fo as their ſubſtance recciveth a change. Alſo that contrary to all right and reaſon, cuſtome 
hath fo far prevailed, that ſuch mutations be called augmentations and diminutions : whereas rather 
they ought to be termed generations, 2nd corruptions, for that they force an alteration of one preſent 
fate and being, into ano: her ; bit to grow and diminiſh are paſſions and accidents of a body, and ſub- 
je& that is permanent. Which reaſons and affcrtions being aſter a ſort thus delivercd in their Schooles, 
what is i that theſe defenders of Perſpicuity and Evidence, theſe Canonical reformers (ay) of comes 
mon notions wou'd have? namely, that every one of us ſhould be double like twirncs, or of a two- 
fold nature: not as the Poets feigned the Molionides, to be in ſome parts conjunR and united, and in 
other ſeyered an2 disjoyned, but two bodies, having the fame colour, the ſame ſhape, the ſame weight 
and place : a thing thar no man cver faw before : marry theſe Philoſophers onely have perceived this 
dupiicity, his c.npolition and ambiguity z whereby every one of us are two ſubjects, t 


he one being 
ſqbſtance, the other 1 t 


the one of them riunn:th and loweth continually, and yet withont augmentation and diminution , or 
remaining in the fame ſtirs ſuch ag iris; the other continucth ill, and yer groweth and decreaſcth, 
and yt ſuff-reth all things quirz contrary to the other, wherewith it is concorporarc, united, and knit, 
[caving to the exterionr ſenſe no ſhew of diftinft diff:rence. And yet verily it is faid of that Lyncens, 
how in old time he had fo quick and piercing and e: c-fight, that he was able to ſee through ſtocks and 
ſtones. And one there was by report, who hitting in Siczly, could from a watch-tower ſenſibly diſcern 
the ſhips ſaillin2 out of the Haven of Carthage, which was diſtant a day and a nights afailling with 
a good forewind. And as for Callicrates and Adymercides, they have the nam2 to have made Chariots 
G ſinall, as that the wings of a fly might cover them: yea and in a millet grain or ſeſam ſecd to have 
engraven Homers verſcs. Bit ſurely this perpetual fluxion and diverſity in us » there was never any 
yct that could divide and diftingiith : neither could we our ſelyes ever finde that we were double, and 
that partly we ran out continually, and in part again remaincd alwaics one and the fame, even from 
our nativity to our end. Bat Tl am about to deal with them more {imply and plainly ; for whereas they 
deviſe in every one of u3 four ſabjefts, or to ſpeak more direAly, make cach of us to be four, ig ſhall 
ſuffice to take but two, for to ſhew their abſurdity. When we do hear Pentheus in a Tragedy ſaying, 
that he ſeeth two Suns, and two Citics of Thebes, we deem of him, that he ſccth not two, butthar 
his eycs do daz:] and look amiſſe, having his diſcourſe troubled, and underftanding clean tranſported, 

And cven theſe perſons, who ſippoſe and fet down, not one City alone, but all M:n, all B-afts, all 
Trees, Plants, Toolcs, Veſſels, Utenſils, and Garments, to be double, and compoſcd of two Natures ; 
reje& we not and bid far:wel, as m:n who would force us not to underſtand any thing arighr, but to 
take cvery thing wrong? Howbcit, haply herein they might be pradoned and winked ar, for feigning 
and deviſing other natures of ſabz:&s, becauſe they have no means cle, for all the paines they take, to 
maint1in 2nd preferve their augmentations : But in the Soul, what they ſhould aile, what theic mean» 
ing might bc, and upon what grounds and ſuppoſitions, they deviſcd to fram other diffcren: ſorts and 
forms of bodies, and thoſe ia manner innum:rable, who is able to ſay 2 or . what may. be the cauſe, 
unlefſ: they ment to diſplace, or rather to aboliſh and dceftroy altogether the common and familiar 

conceptions, inbred in us, for to bring in and {ct up new fangles, and other ſtrange and for- 

r:ignnovolcies ? For this is wonderful cxtravangantand abſurd, for tro make bodies of vertues and 
Vic:s, and befides of Sciences, Arts, Memories, Fanſi:s, Apprehenſions, Paſſi »ns, Inclinations, and 
Aſſcnts : and to affirm that theſe ncither lyc, nor have any place ſubliſting in any ſubjc&, but to 
leave them one little hole like a prick within the heart, wherein they range and draw in, the princi- 
pal-part of the ſoul, and the diſcourſe of reaſon, being choked up as it were with ſuch a:number of bos 
dics, that even they are notable to count agreat ſort of them, who ſeem to know beſt how to diſtin- 
guiſh and diſcern one from another. But to make theſe not onely. bodies, but alſo living creaturcs,and 
thoſe ended with reaſon, to make (I ſay) a ſwarm of them, and the ſame not gentle, mild, and tame, 
but a turbulcat. ſort and rable by their malicious ſhrewdnefſc, oppoſit and repugnant to all evidence, 
and uſual cuſtom; what wanteth this of obſurdicy in the higheſt degree. And theſe men verily do hold 
that not onely vertucs and vices be animal and living Creatures, nor paſſions alone, as angcry wrath, cn- 
Vy, gricf, ſorrow and malice, nor apprehenfſions onely fantaſies, imaginations, and ignorances, nor 
arts and myſterics, as the Shoomakers and Smirhſcraft : but alſo over and befides all theſe thingy, they 
make the very operations and ations themſelves to be bodies, yea and living creatures;they would have 
walking to be an animal dancing likewiſc,ſhc wing,(aluting, & reproachful railing:and ſo conſequently 
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they make laughing and weeping to be animal, And in granting theſe, they admit alfo, couphing, 
ſmecſing and groaning, yea and withal, ſpitting, reaching, ſnitting and ſnutfing of the noſe, and ſuch 
like a&ions, which are as evident as the reſt. And let them nor. think much, and take it grievouſly, 
if they be driven to this point by way of particular reaſoning, calling ro minde Chryſippus , who in 
his third book of Natural Queſtions, faith thus, What ſay you of the night, is it not a body : eycn« 
ing, morning, midnight, arc they not bodics ? Is not the day a body 2? The N:w- Moon 18 it not 
a body ? the tenth, the fittcenth, the chirtierh day of the Moon, the moneth it felt, Summer, Autumn, 
and the whole year, be they not bodies? Certes, all theſe chings by me named they hold with tooth 
andnail, cven againſt common prenotions: Bur as for theſe hereafter, they maintain contrary to their 
own prop:r conceptions, when as they would produce the hotteſt thing that is by refrigeration, and 
that which is moſt ſubtile by in{piſſation. For the ſoul is a ſubſtance moſt hor, and conſiſting ofmof 
ſubril parts : which they would make by the refrigeration and condenſation of the body, which, az 
It were, by a certain perfuſion and tinfture it hardeneth and altercth the ſpirit, from being vegetative 
to be animate. They fayalſo, that the Sun is become animate, by reaſon of the moiſture turned into 
an intelle@ual and ſpiritual firc. Sze how they imagine the Sun to be engendred and produced by re. 
frigeration 2 Xenopbanes, whin one came upon a time, and told him, thac he had ſeen E ::lestolivein 
hot ſcalding water : Why do we not ſcethe them then (quoth he) in cold water? If therefore th 
will cauſe heat by refrigeration, and lightneſs by aftriftion and condenſation : it followeth onthe 
other fide again, by good conſequence, that by keeping a certain proportion and correſpondencyin 
abſurdity, they make hcat by cold, thickning by diffolving, and weighty things by rarefaQion, Ag 
for the very ſubſtance and generativn of common conception and fcnfe, do they not determine 
it even againſt common ſenſe ir ſelf? For coriception is a certain phantaſic or apprehenfion ; and 
this apprehenſion is an impreſſion in the ſoul. The nature of the ſoul is an exhalation, which by reaſon 
of the rarity thereof can hardly receive an impreflion : and ſay thar it did reccive any, yet impoſlible 
it were to keep and retain it, For the nutriment and generation of it conſiſting of moiſt things, hold- 
eth a continual courſe of ſucceſſion and conſumption. The commerce alſo and mixcure of refpira- 
tion with the ayr, cngendreth continually fome new cxhalation turning and changing by the flux of 
ayr coming in and going forth reciprocally. For a man may imagine rather that a river of cunning - 
water kcepeth the forms, figures and images imprinted thercin, then aſpirit carried in vapors and hu- 
mors, to be mingled with another ſpirit, or breath from without continually, as if ir were idleand 
ſtrange unto it. But ſo much forget they, or miſunderſtand themſelves, that having defined common 
conceptions to be certain intclligences laid up apart : memories to be firm, permanent, and habitual 
impreſſions having fixed Sciences likewiſc, cvery way faft and ſurc, yer within a while after they ſet 
undcrall this a foundation and baſe, of a certain ſlippery ſubſtance, eafie to be diſlipated, carricd coi. 
ginaally, and ever going and coming to and fro. Morcover, this notion and conception of an elemet 4 
and _ allmen have imprinted in their minde, that it is pure, ſimple, nor mingled nor con = 
poſed : for, that which ismixed, cannot be an clement nor a principle, but cather chat, whereof it is 
mixed and compoſed. | 
Howbcit, theſe men deviſing God the principle of all things to be a ſpiritual body, and a minde or 
intelligence ſcatcd in matter, make him neither purc nor fimple, nor uncompound, bur afficm thathe is 
compoſed ot another, and by another. As for mattcr, being of it ſelf without reaſon, and void of 
all quality, ie carricth with it _— and the.vcry natural property of a principle : and God, if 
Ie bc true, that he is not without body and matter, doth participate of macter as of a principle. For 
if reaſon and mattcr, be all one and the ſame, they have not done well to detine matter for tobe rea- 
ſonlefs : bur if they be things differcnt, then doth God conſiſt of both twain, and not of a fimplc 
eſſence, but compounded, as having taken to his intclle&ual ſubſtance, a bodily nature out of matters 
Furchcrmore, conſidering they call theſe four primitive bodics, to wit, carth, water, air, and fire, the 
firft clements, I cannot ſec how they ſhould make ſome of then ſimple, and others mixed or compound; 
for they hold, that the carth and water cannot contain eicher themſclves or any other, and thatitis 
the participation of ſpirit and fellowſhip of fire, whereupon dependcerh the preſervation ofthcir unity : 
as for the air and fire by their own power they fortific themſelves, which being medled with the other 
two, give them their force, vigour and firmitude of ſubſtance. How is it then, that cither earthis 
an clement or the water, ſecing neither of them both is fimple, firſt, or ſufficient to keep and preſerve 
ic (elf, but having necd of another without to contain them always in their being, and to fave them? 
for they have not left ſo much as any thought that they be a ſubſtance. Bu ſurely this reaſon of thyirs 
as touching the earth, that it conſifterh of it ſelf, containeth much confuſion and great uncertaihty, 
for if she carth be of it ſelf, how comeah it to paſs that it hath need of the ayr, to binde and contain 
itz for foitisnomorcearth of it ſelf nor water; but the air hath by thickning and hardning mat- 
ter, made thereof the carth 3 and contrariwiſe, by diflolving and mollifying it, hath created the was 
ter: and therefore we may Infer thus much, that neither of theſe is an clement, ſceing that ſome other 
thing hath givcn them thcir eſſence and generation. Over and beſides, they affirm, that ſubſtance 
and matrer arc ſabje& to qualities, and ſo in manner do yicld their limit and definition : and then on 
the other fide, they make the ſaid qualities to be bodies 3 whercin there is a great confuſion: for if 
ide have a certain proper ſubſtance , whereby they arc termed and be really bodies indced, 
they require no other ſubſtance, for that they have one of their own : but if they have this onely un- 
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buc participate of the body ; tor bodies they arc not. For thar which is in the nature of the ſub- 
j:& and doth reccive, mult of neceſſivy diffce from thoſe things which it recciverh, and whereof it is 
the ſubje&, Bur theſe men ſce by the half; for they term the matter «mw, thay is to ſay, wich- 
out qualicics: But they will not name the qualities £0245, that is to ſay, void of matter. And yer 
how is it poſſible to make a body without qualicy, but we muſt imagine a quality without a body ? 
for that reaſon, which conpleth a body with all manner of qualitics, permitceth not the thoughc to 
comprehend any. body without fome quality. Either thercfore he that fighteth againſt a bodi- 
Is quality, ſeemeth to reſiſt likewiſe a matter void of quality 3 or if he ſeparate the one from the 
other, he parteth and divideth them both afunder. And as for that reafon which ſome of them 
ſeem to pretend, 48 touching a ſubſtance which they name «7, not becauſe it is void of all 
quality, but becauſe it is capable, forſooth, of every quality; it is contary to common notion, 
and nothing ſo mach. For no man taketh or imagincth that to be «@ao, that is to ſay , un- 
qualified, which is participant of all qualitics, and uncapable of none; nor impaſſible, that which 
is apt to receive and ſuffer every paſſion; nor inimoveable, which is moveable every way. And 
as for this doubt, it'is#not ſolved, that howſocver we always underſtand matter with ſome quality, 
yct we conceive withal, that matter and quality be different one from the other. 


Againſt Colores the Epicurean. 


The Summary. 


E have in many places before , but principally in two ſeveral Treatiſes of the former Tomt, 

perceived how Plucarch is quite contrary unto the Epieureaus 3 and namely, in one of thoſe 
Treatiſes he dealeth with a cextain Book (which he wow expreſly refuteth) where Colotcs eudeavoreth 
to prove, that a man cannot poſſibly lave well, according to the opinions of other Philoſophers, Plutarch 
ſheweth on the comrary ſide, that wpoſſible 4t is to lead a joyful life after the dofirine of Epicurus, and 
that it is accompanied with overweening y: impudency, and ſlanderous calummiation.” And not contenting 
bimſelf thus to have confuted them of purpoſe once or thrice, he ſetth upon them in this Diſcourſe, and 
particularly he copeth with Golotes, whoſe ſlath, filthineſs, and impiety, he here deſcribeth. The ſum of 
all wbich Declamation , -is this , That theſe Epicureans are not any way worthy the name of Philoſo= 
phers, who contrariwiſe tread and trample under foot all the anc of true Philoſophy diſcovering in their 
writings, as well as throughout all their lives, meer beaſtly brutality. But all that is delivered in this 
Treatiſe, may be reduced well totwo principal points : The 08 containeth a deſence or excuſe of the Do- 
drine taught b; Democritus, Empedocles, Parmenides, Socrates, and other ancient Philsſophers, 
ſlandered by Colotes, who extolled far above them, the Traditions and Precepts of his Mafter. The 
other diſcavereth divers abſurdities and gh. opimons of the Epicureans , even-by their own teftimo- 
ties : whom Plutarch refelleth ſonndly , handling in this Diſputation many Articles of Philsſophy, Nas 
tural, Moral and Supernatural; and particularly, of the Senſes, of Nature, of the Aiomes, of the Unis 
verſal World, of the Knowledge of Man, of the Opinion of the Academichs, of the Apprehenons, F a- 
culties, Paſcions , and Aﬀecitons of the Soul : Of the certainty of things ſenlible, of the falfity and 
truth of imaginatzons, of the uſe of Laws, of the profit of Philoſophy , of the Soveraign Good, of Reli« 
gion, and of other ſuch matters, the principles whereof the Epicureans aboliſhed, bringing in Paradoxes 
wonderful jtrange, for to ſuffle things confuſedly, aud make all uncertain. All which is marked parti« 
cularly in the train and courſe of the Authors own words, and therefore needleſs ia 1s to ſpecifie thereof 
' any more, becauſe I would avid tautologies and unneceſſary repetitions. True it is, that in certain re» 
futations Plutarch 35 zot ſs firm as were to be deſired: but that may be imputed to his ignorance of the 
true God, As for the reſt, it may ſuffice and ſerve, to know the miſery and wretchedneſs of the Epi- 
cureans * And that other Philoſophers had many good parts, and delivered many beantiful ſpeeches , 
whereof all vertuous perſons may reap and gather great fruit in applying and referring the ſame to their 
right uſe. And for tocloſs up all, he maketh a compariſon between true Philoſophers, and the Epicureans, 
proving in very many places, that Colotes, and hzs fellows like himſelf, are people not onely unprofita« 
ble, but alſo moſt pernicious, and ſo by conſequence unworthy to live in the world, 
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lataras and Colatarins, compoſed and put forth a lirtle Book, which he entituled, That there 
could be no life at all according tothe opinions of other Philofophers : and dedicared the 
Bos ſaid Book unto King Ptolemens. Now what came into my minde to ſpeak againſt this Colotes, 
I ſuppoſe you would take pleaſurcto read the ſame in writingz beings as you are, a man who loveth 
elcgancy, and all honeſt things, eſpecially ſuch as concern the knowledge of antiquity, and beſides, 
« eftccmcth it the moſt Prince-like exerciſe and Royal ſtudy, to bearin minde, and have always inhand, 
as much as poſſibly may be, the Dif: courſes of ancient Sages. Whereas therefore of late this book wag 
iri reading,one of our familiar friends,one whom you know well enough, Ariftodinms by name;an Eoin 
born, a man excecding paſſionate, and of all che Academicks a moft frantick SeCtary of Plato, alchough 
he carry not the Feryla like unto the mad ſuppoſts of Plato, 1 wot not how contrary to his uſual man 
ner, was very patient and filent allthe while, giving car mot clvilly cvento the very end. But fo foon 
as the Lefure was done : Go to now my maſters (quothhe) whom were we beſt to cauſe for to ariſe * 
h and fight with this fcllow,. in the quarrel and defence of Philoſophers ?. For Iam not of Neſtor minde, 
: neither do I greatly praiſc him, for that when there was to be choſen the moſt valiant Warrior of thoſe 
nine hardy Knights who were preſented, torenter intocombate with Hefor hand to hand, committed 
theclc&ion unto Fortune, ard pur all to the Jot : Butyou ſee alſo (quoth 1) that even he referred him- 
{z1f tobe ordered by the lot, to the end that the choice might paſs according to the diſpoſe and ordi- 
nance of the wiſeſt man : 


Cx whom Epicurus was wont (O Saturninus) to call by way of flattering diminution, C9. 


The lot out of the Helmet then did fall, 
Of Ajax, whom themſelves wiſht moſt of all. 
And yet if you command meto make cle&ion, ; 
How can I ever put out of minde, 
j | Dzvine Ulyfles, a Prince ſo kinde ? 


Conſider therefore, and be well adviſed how you may be ablcto refcll this man. Then Ariftodemes : 
| But you know full well (quoth h2) what Plato ſometime did, who being offended with his Boychat 
| waited upon him, would not himſelf ſwindge him, but cauſed Speuſippus to do ſo much for him, fay- 

ing withal, That he was in a fit of choler. And even ſo, Ifay as mach to you, Take the man to you, 

I pray, and entrcat him ac your pleaſure 3 for my ſelf am very angry with him. Now when all thercſ 

of the company were inftant with me, and praycd me to take this charge in hand : Well I ſee (quoth 

])) chatl muſt ſpeak, ſecing you will needs haveic ſo: butT am afraid left I may ſeem my (If co b: 

more carncſily bent againſt this book then it deſerveth, in the defence and maintenance of Socrates, 

againſt the incivility, rudenef?, ſcurrility, and inſolence of this man, who preſenteth (as one would 
fay) unto him hay, as if he were a bcaft, and demandeth how he may put meat into his mouth, and 
not into his car : whereas haply the beſt way were to laugh onely at him for ſuch railing, eſpecially 
conſid: ig the mildencſs and gentle grace of Socrates infuch caſes. Howbeit, in r:gard of the whole 
hoſt, beftde of other Greck Philoſophers, namely, Democritus , Plato, Empedocles , Parmenides, and 

Mcliſſus, who by him arc foully reviled, it were not onely a ſharge tobe tongue-tied, and keep ſilence, 

but alſo mecr ſacril:dge and impicty, to remit ary jot, or forbear to ſprak freely to the utmolt in 

thcir behalf, being ſuch as have advanced Philoſophy to that honor and reputation which it hath. 

And verily our Parents, together with the gods, have given us our life ; but to live well, we ſuppoſe, 

and that truly, it cometh from the Philoſophers , by ghe means of that dofrine which we have r.- 

ccived from them, as co-opp:rative with law and juſtice, and the very bridle that doth chafſtiſe and 

reſtrain our Juſts. Now to live well, is to live ſociably, friendly, temperatcly, and juſtly : of which 
good qualitics and conditions, they leave us norfo much as one, who cry out with open mouth, that 
the ſovcraign good of man licth in his belly, and that all the vertucs in the world, if they were pur 
together, eh:y would prize no better worth then one crackt brazen piece of coyn, without pleaſure, 
and in caſc all manner of delights were quite removed from them. Alfo, they annex hercto, their dif- 
c-urſcs, as touching the ſoul and the gods, wherein they hold that the ſoul periſheth, when it is once 
ſcparatefrom the body : and that the gods meddle not with our affairs. Moreover the Epicurcansre- 

p och other Philoſophers, for that by thcir wiſdom and ſapjcnce, they undo mans life : and they again 

object unto them, that they teach men to live Tooſely, baſely, and beaſtly. And verily ſuch matters as 

th:ic be mingled in all the writings of Epicurus, and ſpread throughout his whole Philoſophy. But this 

Colotes here having made an cxtraft of certain words or voyces void of matter and ſubſtance, and 

drawn ſome pieces and broken fragments without rcaſons and arguments for to prove and confirm his 

dodrines, or to give light for their underſtanding and credit, hath made his book in manner of a ſhop 

full of all ſort of wares 3 or of a table or ſtall repreſenting ſtrange ſhews and monſters : Which you (1 

ſay) know beſt of all others, for that you have continually in your hands, and do read the works of 

ancicn writers. So he ſcemeth unte me that likero the Lydian, he openeth not one gate, and no more 

upon hin, but enwrappeth Epicurus in very many doubts and difficulties, and thoſe of all other, the 

grea:et: tor hc begins with Democritus, who no doubt received at his hands a goodly falary _ 
rewar 
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reward for his apprenciflage , being a thing certaialy known, that for a long time Epicurrs called 
himſelf a Democritian, like as others alſo do ſay, and namely, Leontus, one of the Scholars, and Diſ- 
ciples of Epicarus, inthe higheſt form : who in a letter which he wrote unto Lycephron, faith, that Epi» 
curns honored Democritns, for that he attaincd before him to the true and ſound underſtanding of the 
cruth ; and that in general the whole Treatiſe of natural thiogs, was called Dcmocritian, becauſe he 
light firſt upon the principles, and met with the primitive fountains and foundations of nature. And 
Metroderns ſaid directly and openly of Philoſophy, That if Demecritus, had not lcd the way, Epicurus 
had never arrived to wiſdom and learning. Now if it be true, as this Colotes ſaith, That to live ac- 
cording to Democrttus, and other Philoſophers opinions, is-no life at all, Epicurus was a very fool for 
following Democritus as he did, Icading him to that dorine whereby a man could not live. And firſt 
he reproveth him, for chat in ſaying that every thing is no more ſuch then ſuch, he madea confuſion * 
of mzns life. Bar fo far off was Democritus from holding the ſaid opinion, namely, that nothing is ra- 
ther ſuch then ſach: that he oppugned Protagoras the Sophiſter for ſaying to, againſt whom he wrote 
many elegant Commentaries, full of good arguments, concluding the.contrary : which our Colotes 
never ſceing, nor ſo mach as dreaming of, was much deceived in the right underſtanding of the mans 
words, and namely in one place where he diſcrtly faith and derermineth that 4%», is no more then 
muy $54: in which place he nameth a body div, and voidneſs pdt: meaning thercby, and giving 
us to underſtand, that voidneſs had a proper nature and ſubliſtence of the own, as well as a body. Bur 
hewbois of opinion, that nothing Is moreſuch then ſuch, followeth one of the Decrecs and Scntences 
of Epicurus, wherein he delivered, thatall apprehenſtons and: imaginations that come by ſenſe, are 
truc. For if when two men give out and ſay, the one, that the wine is hard ; the other, that it is 
ſweer and pleaſant, neither of them is deceived in his ſenſe, but ſpeaketh-true, why ſhould the wine 
berather harſh then ſweet. And yer it is ſcen oftentimes that one and the ſame bath, ſome finde to be 
hot, and otherscold : for that, as theſe command cold water, ſo thoſe bid hot water to be poured in. 
It is ſaid, that a certain Dame or good Witc of Lacedemen, went ypon a time to viſi Berroncce the wite 
of D:iotarus, but when they approached necr rogether, they turned away immediately one from the 
other : the one, as it ſhould ſecm, abhorring the ſmel of rank butter, and the other offended with 
the perfume of a ſweet oyntment or pomander. If then the ſenſe of one, be not more true then the 
ſenſe of another, probable it is, and very like, that both water is not more cold then hot, and that the 
oyntment and the butter no more ſenting pleaſantly, then ſtinking ſtrongly. For if a man ſay, that is 
ſcemeth thus to one, and ſo to anotherghe atfirmerh before he is awarc,that they be both the one and the 
other. And asfor theſe ſymmectrics, proportions and accords of rhe pores or paſſages in the organs of 
the ſenſes, whereof they ralk ſo much : as alſo the divers mixtures of ſecds, which they ſay being dif- 
ſcminate and diſperſed throughout all ſavors, odors and coloure, do move the ſenſe ; do they not di- 
rely drive th:m to this point, that things are no more one then another? For ſuchas think that the ſenſe 
1s deceived, for that they fce contrary events and paſſions do proceed from the ſame objc&?, they 
pacific again, and falye this objeQion, by tcaching, that whereas all things be mingled and contound» 
cd togtther,yer nevertheleſs this is more ſortable and fitting to one,and thatto another : whereby there 
i8 not the contraQtation and apprehenfion of one aud the ſame quality, neither doth the objc&t move 
all indifferently at once and alike in all parts, but every one meeting with thoſe qualicics onely, where- 
unto they have all ſenſe proportionate, they do not well co ftand fo ftifly upon this, that a thing is co- 
loured or not coloured, white or not white, thinking to forcific and eſtabliſh their own Cnſcs by de= 
firoying thoſe of others. Whereas it bchoveth neither to oppugn the ſenſes, for they all touch and 
reach one quality or other (cach one drawing as out of a lively and Iarge fountuin, from this con= 
confuſed mixture, that which is fic and ſuitable) nor accuſlc and blame the whole, in ronching onely 
the parts 3 ne yet think that all ought to ſuffer che ſame thing, conſidering that one ſuffereth by one 
quality and power of it, and another by another- Sothat now we are to confider and ſearch, what 
m:n they be, who bring in this opinion, as touching things that be not ſuch rather thenothcrs, rather 
then theſe who hold, that whatſoever is ſenſible is a confuſed mixture of all qualitics together, like 
unto a wind-inſtrument compoſed for all kindes of mclodious mutick 2 But they confeſs that all their 
rules are Joſt, and their judgement quite gone, If they admit any obje& in ſome ſort pure and ſincere, 
and allow not cach one thing to be many. 

See moreover in this place, what Diſcourſe and Diſputation Polyenns held with Epicurus in his Ban= 
quet as touching the heat of wine, For when he demanded in this manner, How now Epicarus, ſay 
you not that wine doth heat? One made anſwer, That he affirmed not univerſally, that wine did cauſe 
heat : and a little after, For it (cemeth that wine is not univerſally a heatcr,' but rather, that ſuch a 
quantity of wine may be (aid to enchatc and ſet ſuch an one in heat. And then adjoyning the cauſe, 
he alledgeth the concurrences, compreſſions and diſperſions of the Atomes; the commixions and 
conjunCions of others, when the wine cometh to be mingled with che body: & then he added this con» 
clufion, And therefore genera]ly we are not to ſayghat wine doth heat 3 but ſo much wine may well heat 
ſuch anaturc, and fo diſpoſcd :whereas another nature it cooleth in ſuch and ſucha quainty. For infach 
a maſs, there be thoſe natures and complexions, of which, cold if necd were, may be compoſed, and 
being joyned with others as occaſion ſerveth, may cauſe a vertue refrigerative, And hereupon it is» 
that ſome arc deceived, ſaying that wine univerſally is hot, and others again, afficming it to be uni- 
verſally cold. He th:n who ſaith, that the multitude, and moſt part of men do errce, in holding that 
to be fimply hot, which doth hcat, and that likewiſe to be cold, which doth coo), is GR 
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:f he thinketh not, that it followeth by good conſequence upomthat which heſhath ſaid, thar 
pany: bp earn ſuch then ſuch, And afterwards he iofcrreth this ſpeech, that many times wine = 
tring into the body, bringeth withit neither a calefaftive nor arctrigerative vertue ; but that when, 
the maſs of the body is moved and ſtirred,fo asthere tsa tranſpolition made of the parrs,then the Aromey 
which are effe&ive of hear, concur together one while into one place, and throngh their multicuge, 
ſetthe body intoan heat and inflamation3 but another while by diſperſing and ſevering therſelyes 

nder, infer coldneſs. | 
—_— he difſemblethnor but that he is proceeded thus far, as to ſay, that whereas we take thingy 
to be, - and do call them bitter, ſweet, purgative, ſoporiferous, and lighcſome, none of them all haye 
any entire quality or perfe& property to produce ſuch cffcCts, nor to be aftive more then paſſive, alt 
while they be in the body, bur that they be ſuſceptible of ſundry temperatures and differences, - For 
even Epicurus himfclf, In his ſecond Book againft Theophraſtus, in ſaying thar colours are not natura] 
unto bodies, but arc engendred according to certain fituations and politiong, reſpeRive to the eye. ſight 
of man, faith by this reaſon, thata body is no more dettitute of colour, then coloured, And alicle 
before, word for word he writcth thus, Bur over and befide all this, I know not how a man may lay, 
that theſe bodies which be in the dark, have any colour at all :- and yet oftentimes, when the air alike 
dark is ſpread round about, ſome therc be who can diſtinguiſh the diverfiry of colours, others perceive 
nothing at all, by reaſon of their feeble anddinv fight. {Again, when we go into a dark houſe, welee 
not at our firſt entrance, any colours, but after we_ have been there a pretty while, we perceive them 
well enough : And therefore we are to ſay, that cach body isnot rather coloured then not coloured, 
If then colour be a relative, and hath being in regard of ſome other things, white alſo is a relative, 
and blew likewiſe : if theſe, then ſivect and bitter ſemblably : ſo that a man may traly affirm of ever 
quality, that it is not more ſuch, then not ſuch. For to thoſe who are ſo diſpoſed, a thing ſhall be ſach, 
and to them that are not ſo affected, not ſuch. So thar Colotes doth all to daſh and bewray both him- 
ſelf and his Maſter alſo, with the ſame mire and dirt, wherein he faith thoſe do ſtick who hold that * 
things are not more ſich then ſuch. What then ? doth this egregious Clerk herein onely ſhew him- 
ſclf, according to the old Proverb : 
A Leech profeſſing others for to care, 
Ihiles he himſelf is full of fores impure # | 

No verily : but much more yet in his ſecond reprehenfion, he chaſeth erche is aware Epicurns, together 
with Democritus, out of this lifc : for he giverh out that Democritns ſaid, The Atomes are untothe 
ſenſcs by a certain law and ordinance colour, by the ſaid law ſweet, and by the ſame law bitter ; Alfo, 
that he who uſeth this reaſon, and holdeth this opinion, knoweth not himſelf, if he bea man ? nor 
whether he be dead oralive? To contradi& theſe ſpeeches, I wot not well how : but thus much! 
ſays that this is as much inſeparable from the S:ntences and DoCtrine of Epicurus, as figure and weight 


by thcirſaying from the Atomes : for what faith Democritus ? Thar there be ſubſtances in number ink 


nite, which are called Atomer, becauſe they cannot be divided : howbeir different, without qualir 
and impaſſible, which do move and are carried, difperfed to and fro in the infinite voidne$s, which 
when they approach one another, or concur and meet together, or elſe be cnterlacced and enfolded 
one about another, then appearcth of theſe thus heaped and hudlcd together, one thing water, ano- 
ther fire, another a plant, and another a man : That all theſe be Atomes ſtill, termed by him Idea, 
and nothing clſe. For there can be no generation of that which is not 3 no more then that which once 
was can become nothingyby reaſon that theſe Atomes arc ſo firm and ſolid, that they can neither change 
nor alter, ner ſuffer. And therefore neither can there be colour made of thoſe things which have 
no colour, nornature or ſoul of ſuch as be without quality, and are impaſſible. Whercupon Dems- 
critus is to be blamed, in that he confcfſcth not thoſe things that be accident unto principles, but ſfup- _ 
poſcth thoſe to be principles, whereto theſe happen : For he ſhould not bave put down principles im- 
mutable ; or at leaſtwiſe, when he had ſuppoſed them to be ſuch, not to ſee withal, that therewith 
the generation and breeding of all qualities periſh:th. And to deny an abſurdity, when one feeth it, is 
impudence in the higheſt degree. As for Epicuras, he ſaith verily, that he ſuppoſeth the ſame principles 
thac Democritus doth, bur he ſaith not, that colour ſweet, white, and other qualities are by law and or- 
dinancc. Now if he confeſs not that he ſaith, which neverthelcſs he faidz it is no other bur an old cuſtom 
of his,and that which he is wont to do.For much like it is to this, that he will ſcem to take away divine 
providence; and yet he ſaith,that he alloweth piety ard religious devotion toward Ge d: And albeit he 
giveth our, that for pleaſure, he maketh choice of amity and friendſhip, yet for his friends ſakes he 
willingly endareth moſt grievous pains : alſo, forall hc ſuppoſeth the univerſal world to be infinite, 
yet he taketh not away, above and beneath. But this is not like unto the manner of drinking one 
unto another at a table, where a man may take the cup in hand, and drink what he will, and ſo 
give back thereſt. Burt in this Diſputation eſpecially, it behoveth to remember well the nota- 
ble Apophthegm or Saying of the wiſe man. Of what things the beginnings are not neceſſary, the 
ends and conſequences fall out to be necefſary. Neceſſary it was not therefore to ſuppoſe, (or to ſpeak 
more cruly) to wring from Democritus thus much, That Atomes be the principles of the whole and 
univerſal world : or when hc had ſuppoſed and ſet down this doQrine, and withal made a glorious 
ſhew of the firſt probabilitics and fair apparences thereof he ſhould likewiſe have ſwallowed that which 
was troubleſome therein, or ſhewed how thoſe bodics which have no qualicy,could give unto others all 
forts ofqualicies, onely by mecting and joyning together, As for example, to ſpeak of that which 
| I8 
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*:ncxt to hand, this that we call fire, whence came ir, and how growcth ir to theſe indivitible bo= 
dies called Atomi? if they had neither hear whenthey came, nor became hot aſter they met together ? 
for the former preſyppoſeth that they had ſome quality, and the latter, that they were fir to receive the 


fame, and to ſuffer ; But neither of them twain, ye ſay, firtcth well with the Atomes, in that they - 


be incorruptible. How then ? did not Plato, Ariftotle,and X:nocrates produce gold,of that which was not 
old ; and ſtone, of that which is not ſtone ; yea, and many other things out ot the four ſimple bodies 
called clements 3 Yes, I wis : but together with the ſaid bodies there concur immediately art the fifty 
the principles alſo, to the generation of cvery thing, bringing with them great contribution, co wit, 
the firſt qualities which be in them : vfcerwards, when there come to meet in one , and joyn together, 
dry with moiſt, cold with heat, ſolid and firm with that which is gentle and ſofc ; that is co ſay, ative 
bodics wich ſuch as be apt to ſuffzr, and to receive all change and alteration, then cnſucth generation, 
which is the paſſage from one temperature to another ; whereas this Atome or indivifible body being 
of it {elf naked and alone, is deſtitute of all quality and generative faculty ; but when ir hepneth to 
run upon others, it can make a ſound and noiſe onely, by reafon of the-hardncfs and ſolidity thereof, 
bur no other accident elſe : for ſtrike they do, andare ftriken again continually.: and fo tar be they 
off from compoting and making by this means a living creature, a foul, ora nature, that they arc not 
able fo much as to raiſe a round maſs or heap of themſelves together : for that as they jur and beat one 
ppon another, ſorhey rebound and fly back again aſunder. Bur Colotes verily, as if he dealc with 
ſom: King that was ignorant and unlcttered, falleth again upon Empedocles, breathing out theſe 
verſes © 
One thiag will I ſay more to thee : 
there is notrue aature 
Of mortal weight : of griſly death, 
10 ſeed nor geniture. 
A mixture onely firſt there is 
of things, then: after all, 
The ſame grow to diſunion : 
ard this men Nature call. 


For mine own part, I do not ſee how this is repugnant and contrary unto life, among them eſpecially 
who are of opinion that there isno generation of that which is not at al!, nor corruption of that 
which is and hach b:ing : but the mceting and union of ſuch things as be, is called Generation z the 
difſolucion likewiſe and diſunion of the ſame, is termed death and corruption. For, that he taketh 
Nature for Generation, and that he m:ancth fo, himſelf hath declared, when he ſer Nature oppotite 
unto Death. And if thoſe live not, nor can live, who put generation in union, and death in diſuni- 
on 3 what thing clſe do theſe Epicureans? And yet Empedocles, odcring, as it were, and conjoyning 
the elem:nts by heats, ſofinels and humiditics, giveth them in fome fort a mixion and evnypoſition 
unitive : but they who drive together the Atomcs, which they ſay ro be immutable, ſturdy and im» 
piſble, compoſe nothing that proceedeth from them, but rather make many, and thoſe continual 
percuſſions of them, For their interlacing which impeacheth difſ9Jution, doth Rill augment their 
colliſion : in ſach ſort, aschis is no mixion nor conglutination, but a certain troubleſome ftriving 
and comvare, which according to them is called Generation. And theſe Aromes or indivifible bodies 

waich mcetrogerher bur a mament, if one while they recule and ſtarc back for the refittance of the ſhock 
which ch:y have given, and anothcr while return again and recharge after the blow paſt, they arc more 
thn twice ſo long apart one from another, without touching or approaching, ſo as nothing can bz made 


of them, not ſo much as the very body without a ſoul. But ſenſe, ſoul, underſtanding and prudence, - 


there is no man able to think and imagine, would he never ſo fain, how they can be formed of void- 
neſs, and of theſe Atomes : which neither of themſelves apart have any qualicy,nor yet paſſion or alecra» 
tion whatſoever, when they arc met together, conſidering chat this meeting is no incorporation, nor 
ſach a coition as might make a mu'u 1] mixcure and conglatination;bur rather jurs and reciprocal con- 
euſſions ; in ſich maner, as according to the doftrine of theſe folk, ſuppoſing as they do, ſuch void, 
impaſſible, inviſible, undibine and unhelpful principles, yea, and ſuch as will not receive any mixture 
or incorporation whatſoever, To live, and to be a creature animal, falleth to the ground, and comes 
to nothing, How cometh it then, that they admir or allow Nature, Soul, and Living creature? For- 
footh, even as th-y do an oath, a vow, prayer, ſacrifice and adoration of the gods, to wit, in word and 
mouth only 3 pronouncing and naming in ſemblame and outward apprarance, that which by 
their principles and doGtrines they q ite aboliſkand anaul. And even ſo,that which is born they cecm 
Nature, and that which is engeadred, Generation: like as they who ordinarily call the frame of 
wood and timber, Wood it ſclf, and thoſe voyces or inſtruments that accord together, Symphony. 
And what ſhoald he mean to obje& ſuch ſpecch againft Empedocles ? Why trouble we and weary our 
ſelves (quoth he) in being ſo bufie abour our own felves, in dcfiring certain things as we do, and 
avoiding others ? for neither arc we our ſelvcs, neither live we by uſing others. But be of good cheer, 
(may one baply ſay) my loving and ſweet Colotarion : have no fear man': no man hindreth you, bur 
that you may regard your {f:1f, teaching that the nature of Colotes, is Colotes himſelf and nothing 
elſe : neirheir that you need or defire to uſe certain things. As fos theſe things among you, they be 
pleaſures : ſhewing withal, that it is not the nature of Tarts, Cakes and Marchpancs, nor of Odors, 
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nor of love ſports that you defire, but Tarts and Marchpanes themſelves, ſweet perfumes and women 
they be that you would have. For the Grammarian who faith, the force and ſtrength of Hereyles jg 
Hercules, derycth not thereby that Hercules is : nor thoſe who ſay that ſymphonies,accords or opinati. 
ons are bare prolations or pronounciations, affirmnot there withal!,that there be no ſounde,nor voices, 
no: opinions : foraſmuch as there be ſome, who aboliſhing the foul and prudence, ſeem nor to take a. 
way cither to live or to be prudent, And when Epicurus ſaith, the nature of things that have being, 
arc the bodics and the void place of them, do we take his words, as if he meant that nature were ſome. 
what cl than the things that be ? or that things being, do ſhew their nature and nothing elſe? even 
as for exampl:s ſake, the nature of voidnefſ:, he is wont to call voidneff: it ſelf : yea, and I affure you, 
the Univerſal World ic (elf, the nature of all. Now if a man ſhould demand of him : How now Epicys 
*xns, ſay you indecd that this is voidnefſe, and that is the nature of voidneſſe? Yes verily, will he an. 
fwer again, but this communication of names the one for another, is taken up and in uſe. And in 
trath, chat che law and cuſtom warranteth this manner of ſpeech, 1alfo avouch. 

And what other thing 1 pray you hath Empedecles done than taught that nature 18 nought elſe bue 
that which is bred and cngendred, nor death any thing but that which dycth ? Bur like as Pocts othc;« 
whiles by a trop? or figurative ſpeech repreſcnting as it were the image of things ſay thus ; 

Debate, tumult, uproar and ftomack fell, 

With deadly fude and malice there did dwell. 
Even ſo the common fort of men do nfe the termes of generation and corruption in things thatare 
contrattcd together and difſolved. And fo far was he from ſtirring or removing thoſe things that be, 
oc oppoling himſelf againſt things of evident appearance, that he would not ſo much as caft one word 
out of the accuſtomed aſe : but fo far forth as any figurative fraud might hart or endamag: things, he 


rcje&X:d and took the ſame away, rendring again the uſual and ordinary fignitication to words, as in 
theſe verſes : 


And when the light is mixed thus 
with aire in heavenly skie. 
Some man is made or wilds beaſts kinde, 
or birds aloft that fly : 
Or elſe the ſhrubs : aud this rightly 
is cleap'd their geneture, 
But death, when as diſſolved is 
the foreſaid faſt joynQure. 
And yet I ſay my ſelf, that Colotes having alledged thus much, knew not that Empedocles did not aboliſh 
men, bcaſts firubs or birds in as much as he ſaith, that all theſe are compoſed and finiſhed of the Ele- 
mcurs mixed gogether : But teaching and ſhewing them .how they were deceived, who tinde fault with 
naming this compoſition a certain nature or life : and the diflolution unhappy fortune and death tobe 
avoided, h: annulled not the ordinary and uſual uſe of words in that bchalf. For wine own partl 
think verily that Empedecles doth not altcr in theſe places the common manner of pronouncing and us 
ſing the ſaid words : bur as before it was related, is really of a different minde as: ouching the gencra- 
tion of things that had no being» which ſame call nature, Which he eſpecially dceclareth in theſe verſes. 


Fooles as they be-sf ſmall canceit, 
for far they cannot ſee, 
Who hope that things which never were, 
may once engendred be, 
Or fear that thoſe which are ſhall dye, 
aud periſh utterly, 
For theſe verſes are thundred out and do ſound aloud in their hearing who have any cares at all, that 
he doth not aboliſh generation abſolutely, but that alone which is of nothing : nor yet corcupcion 
ſimply, but that which is a total deſtruction, that is tofay, a reduQtion to nothing. For unto a man 
who were not willing, after ſuch a ſavage, rude and brutiſh manner but more gently to cavil, the 


-_ —_—_ after might give a colourable occaſion to charge Empedocles with the contrary,when he 
aith thus : 


No man of ſenſe and Judgement ſound, 
world once conceive in minde 
That whiles we living here on earth, 
both good and bad doe finde, 
So long onely we being bave : 
( yet this, men life doe call) 
And birth before, or after death, 
we nothing are at all. 
Which words verily are not uttered by a man, who denyerh them their being who arc buine and live, 
bur rather by him who thinketh that they who arc not yet borneas alſo thoſe that be already dead have 
thcir being, And even ſo Colotes doth not altogether reprove him for this ; but he ſaici: char according 
to his opinion we ſhall never be ſick nor wounded. And how it is poſſible that he who 52th that men ber 
forclifc and after lifc;are accompanied with good and bad indiffcrencly ſhould not Iceve for then that 
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be alive the power to ſuff:r ? What bethoſe then, good Colores, who arc accompanied with this im- 
wunity, that chey can neither be hart nor diſeaſed ? Even your felf, and ſuch as you are, who be al- 
together made of an Atome and Voidneſs, for by your own ſaying, neither the one nor the other 
hath any ſenſe. But no force. Forl hear of no harm yet. Marry here is the grief, that by this rea- 
fon you havenothing in you to cauſe delight and pleafare ſeeing that an Atome is not capable of ſach 
things as move pleaſure : and Voidneſs is unaptto be aff.Cted by them. Bur for as much 28 Colvtes for 
his part would needs immediately after Democritus ſeem to inter and Fury Parmenides for ever, and 
my ſelf in putting off a little, and paſſing over the defence of Parmentdes, have berween both taken 
in hand the maintenance of that which was delivered by Empedecles, becauſe methought they did 
more properly adhere and hang to thoſe firſt impucations, let us now come again. to P armenides, And 
whereas Colotes chargeth him with ſetting abroad certain ſhameful Sophiſtrics, yet hath the man there- 
by made Friendſhip — lefs honorable,norVoluptuouſneſs ard Senſuality more audacious and uns 
bridled. H: hath not bereft Honeſty of thar attradtive property to draw unto it (lf, nor of the gift 
of bcing venerable of ir ſelf : neither hath he troubled and confounded the opinions as touching the 
gods, And in faying that All is One, I ſec not how he hath hindred our life, For when Epicurus hims 
If ith, that [ All] is infinite, ingenerable and incorruptible, that it cannot be augmented nor di- 
miniſhed, he ſp:aketh and difputeth of All, as of ſome one thing. And in the beginning of his 
Treatiſe concerning this matter, having dclivered that the nature of All things being, confiſteth in 
ſmall indivifible bodics which he termeth Aromes, and in Voidneſs: he made a diviſion, as it were, of 
one thing into two parts: whereof the one in truth is not ſubſiſtent, 'but termed by you impalpable, 
void and bodilefſs : whereby it cometh to paſs, that even with you, All cometh to be but One : un» 
J:( you will ufe vain words, and void of ſenſe, ſpeaking of voidneſs, and fighting in vain, as with a 
fhadow, againſt thoſc ancient Philhſophers. _ _ 

But theſe Aromes, you will ſay, are accordingto the opinion of Epicarys in number infinite, and 
every thing that appearcth unto us, ariſeth from them. B:hold now what principlcs .you put down 
for generation, to wit, Infinity and Voidneſs : whereof the one is without ation, impaſſible and bo» 
dileſs; the other, namely, Infinity, diſorderly, void of reaſon, incomprehenſible, diflolving and 
confounding it ſelf, for chat by reaſon of multitude it cannot be cireumſcribed nor contained within 
limits. But Parmenides hathnot aboliſhed either fire or water, or any rock, no nor the Cities (as Co- 


tes faith) inhabited as well in Europe as Aſia, conſidering that he hath both * inſtituted an orderly * #1c/er- 

diſpoſe and digeſtion : and alſo tempering the clements together, to wit, light and dark, of them, pome/n- 
and by them abſolutely finiſheth all chings viſible in the world, for written he hath at large of Earth, /=: Some 
of Heaven, of Sun, Moon and Stars; as alſo, ſpoken much of mans Generation : and being as he was, divide this 


a very ancient Philoſopher, he hath left nothing in Phyfiologic unſaid, and whereof he hath nog de- 


and read 
Ataxoopes 


livered both by word and writing his own doftrine, not borrowed elſewhere, paſſing over the repug- that is to 
nancy of other received principal opinions. Moreover, he of all others firſt, and cven before Socrates fay, hath 
himſelf, obſerved and underſtood, that in nature there is one part ſabjc& to opinion, and another ſyb- Made Tupi- 
je& co intelligence. Asfor that which is Opinable, inconftant it is and uncertain, wandring alſo and ©” the 


carried away with ſundry paſſions and mutations, apt to diminiſh and ur ; to increaſc alſo and grow, 
yea,and to be diverſly affc&ed,and not ever after one ſort diſpoſed to the ſame in ſenſe alike. As for the 
Intclligible part, it is of another kinde : | 
For ſound it is, whole and not variable, 
 Conitant and ſure, and ingenerable. 
a3 himſelf faith, always like to it (elf, and perdurablc in the own nature and efſ-nce. But Coloter, like a 
ſycophant, cavilling at him, and catching at his worde, without regard of the matter, not arguing 
wpainſt his reaſons indeed, but in words onely, affirmeth flatly, that Parmenides overthroweth all 
things in one word, by ſuppoſing that All is One.Buc he verily on the contrary fide, aboliſheth neither 
the one nature nor the other, bur rendreth to cach of them rhat which is mcet, and appertaineth there- 
to. For the Intelligible part he rangeth in the Idea of One, and of That which is, ſaying that ic is 
and hath, being, in regard of eternity and incorruption ; that ic is one, becauſe it always refemblcch 
it ſelf, and recciveth nodiverfity» As for that part which is Scnſible, he placcth ic inthe rank of thae 
which isuncertain, diſorderly, andever moving. Of which two, we may ſee the diſtin& judgemene 
In the ſoul, by theſe verſes 3 
The one retains to truth which is ſincere, 
Perſwaſive, breeding Science pure and clear. 
For it concerneth that which is intelligible, and evermore alike and in the ſame fort. 
The other reſts on mens opinions vain, 
Which breed no true belief but uncertain. 

For that itis converſant-in ſuch things as receive all manner of changes, paſſions, and-mutabilicics. 
And verily how poſſibly he ſhould admit and leave unto us ſenſe and opinion, and not withal allow 
that which is ſenſible and opinable, a man is not able to ſhew, But foraſmuch as tothat which is cx- 
Iſtent indeed, ir appertaineth to remain in being, and for thatthings ſenſible, one while arc, and an- 
Other while are not, but paſs continually from one being to another, and alter their eftate, inſomuct 
a3 they deſerve rather ſome other name than this, of being : This ſpeech as touching All, that ir ſhould 
be one, is not totake away the plurality of things ſenſible, but to ſhew the difference between them and 
thoſe that be incelligible, which Plet in his Treatiſc of dee, minding to declare more plainly, gave 
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Cowes tome advantage for to tak: ho!d of him. And therctore methinks it good reafon to take befcre 
me all in onetrain, that alſo which he hath ſpoken againſt him, Bur firſt Izt us conſider the diligence, 
together with the dzep and profound knowledge of this Philoſopher Plato, conlidering that Ariftotle, 
Xencrates, Theopbraftus, and all the Pcripatcticks bave followed his doQrine. For in what blinde 
(0:ner of the world anhabitable wrote he his Book?that you Colotes in heaping up together theſe crimj. 
::a.ions upon ſuch perſonager, ſhould never light upon cheir works, nor take in hand the Books of 
Atiftorle, as touching the Heaven and the Soul ; Nor thoſe Compoſitions of The-phraftus againſt 
the Naturaliſte, nor that Zoroaſtres of Heraclitus, one Book of Hell and Internal Spirits, another of 
Doubts and Queſiions Natural : That alſo of Dicearchus concerning the Soul. ln all which 
Books they arc contradiftory and repugnant , in the main and principal points of Natural Philo. 
ſophy unto Plato ? And verily the Prince of all other Peripatcticks, Strato, accordeth not in 
qnany things with Ariſtotle, and maintaineth opintons clean contrary unto thoic of Plazo, as touch. 
ing Motion, Underſtanding, the Soul, and Generation. And inconcluſton, he holdeth, that the 
very world is not animal ; and whatſoever is natural, is conſcquent unto that which is caſua), and 
according to fortune. A8 for the Idee for which Ariſtotle every where ſcemeth ro.conrſe Plato, ang 
moveth all manner of doubts concerning them, in his Echicks or Moral Diſcourſes, in his Paylicks, 

in his Exotcrical Dialogacs, he is thought of ſom: to difpute and diſcourſe with a more contentious 
and opinative fpirit than became a Philoſopher, as if he propounded to hinifolf for to convel and de. 
baſe the Philoſophy of Plato, fo far was he from following him. What impudent andlicentiousraſh. 
nels therefore is this, that one having never known nor ſeen what theſe learned Clerks had written, and 

_ What their opinions were, ſhould coyn and deviſe out of his own fingers cnde, and falfly charge 
upon them, thoſe things which never came into their heads, and jnperſwading himſclf that here. 
proveth and refutcth others, to bring in a proof and evidence written with his own hand, for to 
argus and convince bimfelf of ignorance, or raſhand audacious impudence, ſaying, that thoſe who 
contraGitt Plato, agree with him, and they that repngn againſt him do follow him ? But Plato (quoth 
he) hath written, That horſes are in vain counted by us horſes, and men likewiſe. And in what 
odd corner of Plate*'s works hath Coles foundithis hidden ? As for us we read in all his books, that 
horſes bc horſes, and men be men, and that fire even by him is eſtecmcd fire; for he holdeth every 
one of theſe things to be ſenſible and opinable, and fo he nameth them. Bar this our trim man 
Colotes, as though he wanted never a jot of the higheſt pitch of fapience and knowledge, preſumeth, 
forſooth, and taketh it to be all one and the ſame, to ſay, A man is not, and A man is that which 
hath nobeing. Burt Plato thinketh that there js a wonderful great diff:rence between theſe terms, 
Not: to be at all, and To be that which isnot: for the former importeth a nullity and aboliſhment 
of all ſubſtance; and the other ſheweth che difference of that which is participated, and that which 
doth participate : which diſtin&tion and diverſity they whocame after, have reduced onely-unto 
a diffcrent range, of Kindes, Forms, and of certain common and proper qualities or accidents, 
but higher than ſo they mounted not, falling down upon ſome doubrs and dithcuitics more reaſon- 
able: for the ſame rcaſon and proportion there is between the thing participated and participating, 
as is between the cauſe and the matter, the original and the image , the power and the paſlion. 
Whercin principally diffcreth that which is by ir ſelf, and ever the ſame, from that which is by 
another, and never kcepeth one ſtate : for that the one never ſhall be, nor ever was not cxiftent ; 
and for this cauſc, it is truly and altogether ſubfiftent 3 whereas the other hath not ſo much as that 
being conſtant, whichit hapneth to participate from another, but doth degenerate and grow out 
of kinde, through imbccility ; in that the matter doth glide and flide about the form, recciving 
many paſſions and mutations, bending toward the image of ſubſtance, in ſuch ſort, as continual- 
ly it movcth ant ſhaketh to and fro. Like as therefore he who ſaith, that Plato is not the image 
of Plato, taketh not away the ſenſe and ſubſtance of an image, but ſheweth the diff:rence between 
that which is of it (clf, and the other whichis in regard of it : even fo they aboliſh not the nature, 
the uſe nor ſcaſe of men, who ſay, that cvery one of us by participating the 1dea of a certain com- 
mon ſubſtance, is become the image of that which giveth fimilitude and atfinicy unto our gencrati- 


on. PForncither he who ſaith, that iron red hot is not firc, or the Moon, the Sun, but (to uſe the very 
words of Parmeuides) 


— 


A flame that bears a borrowed light, 

Wandring about the earth by night, 
doth take away the uſc of a burning gleed, or the nature of the Moon : But if he ſhould affirm, that 
it were no body, nor illuminate, then he went againſt the ſenſes, as one who admitted neither body, 
nor living animal, nor generation, nor ſenſe. But he that by opinion imagincth theſe things to have 
no ſubſiſtence but by participation, and withal, how far they arc ſhoct and diſtant from that which hath 
always being, and which gave them the power to be, conſidereth not amiſs the ſenſible, bur is dim- 
fighted in the intelligible : neither doth he annihilate and overthrow the paſſions which ariſe and ap- 
pcar inus, but ſheweth unto them that are docible and follow him, that there be other more firm and 
fable things than theſe, as touching cfſence, for that they neither are engendred nor periſh, nor yet 
ſuffer ought: but teacheth more clearly and purely, noting and touching the difference by the very 
terms and names, calling the one ſort exiſtent, and the other breeding or ingendred, The ſame uſu- 
ally bcfa!leth alſo to our late Modera Writers, who deprive many great and weighty things of this 
denomination of ſubſiſtence, as namely , Voidneſs , Time, Place, and generally the whole kinde 
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"thoſe (| ecches, wherein are compriſed all things true, For theſe things being, they ſay are not : and yer they C 
ps arc q yea and uſc the ſame as well in their life, as their doQrine and Philofophy,a having My bes 7 
ing. But 1 would gladly demand of this accuſer of ours himſelf, whether he and his fcllowes in their 3ffairs or= 
ceive not this difference , [whereby things be permanent and immutable in their ſubſtances, like as the yaftirm of 
their Atomes, that they be ar all times and continually after one and the ſame ſort, by reaſon of their impaſlibilir 
and Rtiffe ſolidity ? whercas all things compounded and compadt of them, be fl: xible, pliable, mutable, breeding 
and periſhing : for that an infinite number of imagesdo paſs, and flow from them evermorc,yca and an innumera: 
ble ſort of other things, by all likelihood, from out of the ambuent air do r:flow and have recourſe unto them 
for to ſupply and fill up the heap ſtill, which maſs is become much altered,diverfificd and tranſverſed as it were by 
this permutation, in that the Aromes which are in the bottom ofthe ſaid maſs, can never ceaſe or give over ſtirs 
ring} bur reciprocally beat one upon another, as they themſclves affirm. So there is in things ſuch a difference of 
ſubſtance as this : and yer Epicurus i8 more wife and Jearned than Plato, in that he termcth all chings equally ſube 
ſiting, Voidnefſe impalpable, the Body ſolid and refifting,the principles, things compoſed:and for thac he think<- 
«h that the eternall doth not ſo much as participate in the common ſubſtance with that which is engendred ; the 
immortall with that which doth periſh ; the natures impaſſible,perdurable, immutable, whichnever can fall or be 
deprived from their being, with thoſe which have their effence in ſuffering ar changing, & never can continue in 
one and the ſame ftate, Now were it fo, that Plato had moſt juſtly of all men in the world deſerved tobe condem« 
ned for his errour herein,yet my good friend,there ſhould no impurtation be charged upon him by th-{c our great 
maſters here, who ſpeak purer or finer Greek and more exquificly than hegbur only for confounding ſome words 
and ſpeaking improperly ; nor' to be blamed for aboliſking the matters themſelves, or taking out of this life , 
he termed becauſe rhem ingendred, and not cxiftent, as theſe men do. 

But ſceing we have pafſcd over Socrates,after Parmenides,we muſt now take his defence in hand.Colote 
dire&tly at the firſt (as we ſay in the common proverb) to remove him from the ſacred linc or tribe : and having 
related how Cherephon had brought an anſwer from the Oracle at Delphos , as touching S. c-ates , which we all 
know to be fo,faith thus: As for this diſcourſe & narration(quoth he )ot Cherephonsfor that it is altogether odious, 
captious,ſophiſtical,8 full of untrath,we will overpaſs. Then is Plato likewiſc (to ſay nothing of owhers) odious & 
abſurd, who hath puc the ſaid down in writing, Then are the Lacedemonians more odious and intollerable, who 
hath kept that Oracle delivered, as touching Lycurgus,among their moſt ancient writings & authentical records. 
Scmblably, the diſcourſe & narration of Thamiſtocles was a ſophiſtical & counterfeit device,whereby he perſwaded 
the Athenians to abandon their City ,and ſoin a navall battell defeated the barbarous Prince Xerxes. And even 
G all the noble Lawgivers and founders of Greece arc to be counted odious and intolerable, who eſtabliſhed the 
moft part of their Temples, their Sacrifices and ſolemn feaſts, by the anſwer from the Ocacle of Apollo. But if ig 
be ſo, that the Oracle brought from Delphi as touching Socrates,a man raviſhed with a divine and heavenly zeal to 
vertue, whereby he was declared and pronounced wiſe,were odious, faincd and ſophiſticall : by what name ſhall 
we truly and juſtly call your crics, your ſhouts, your hidcous noiſes, your applauſcs and clapping of hands, your 
adorations and canonizations wherewith you cxalt and celcbratc him, who incited and cxhorted you to conti- 
nuall pleaſures one after another, who in one of his letcers ſcent unto Anaxarchas hath written thus : As for me, 
[ invite and call you to continuall pleaſures,and not to theſe vaine and unprofitable vertues,ſuch as have nothing 
but turbulent hopes of uncertain fruits. And yet Metrodoerys writing unto Temarchus,faith thus unto him,Com: on 
(quoth he) ler us do ſome goodly and honeft thing for thoſe who are fair and beautifull, ſo that we we be not 
plunged in theſe ſemblable and reciprocall affeQtions, but retiring anon out of chis baſe and terreſtrial life, let us 
advance our fclves to theſe trucgholy and divine ceremonics and myfterics of Epicurns. And even Colotes himſelf 
hearing Epicurus one day diſcourfing of naturall things, fell down at his feet immediatly, and took hold of his 
knees, as if he had been a God. And Epicurus likewiſe taking no ſmall pride and glory hercin, writeth thus unto 
him again : For as if you adored that which then was delivered by me,there came upon you ſuddenly a defire and 
z:al proceeding from no cauſe in nature, to come toward me, to proftrate your ſelf upon the ground, toclip and 
claſp myknees,and to uſe thoſe geſtures unto me,which ordinarily they do, who worlhip the Gods and pray unto 
them : So that you have (quoth he) made mealſo reciprocally to deific and adore you. Certes I would find in my 
heart to pardon them, who ſay they would not ſparefor any coft, but give they carcd not what for a table or pi- 
Qure,whercin they might ſee lively repreſented to the eys this ſtory depainted;namely, how the one licth proftrate 
atthe others feer,and crnbraceth his knees: who mutually again adoreth him,and maketh his devout praiers unto 
him.And yet this devotion and ſervice of Colotes,how well fo cvcr it was by him ordercd and preeiſcly obſerved, 
reaped not the condign fruit thereof : for as he was not by him declared a wiſe man : only this beſſing he had 
from him again,Go thy waics and walk immorrtall,and repute us alſo ſemblably immortall.Theſe men knowing 
full well in their own conſciences that they uſe ſuch fooliſh words, ridiculous jcftures,and fond paſſions, yer for- 
ſooth they are ſobold as to call other men odious. And Colotes verily having given us a taft of his goodly firſt 
fruits,and wiſe Poſitions as touching Natrurall ſenſes, namely, That we do cat our viands and cates, not hay or 
forage,and that when the rivers be high,we ferry them in boats,but when they be low and paſſable, we wade ea- 
fily on foot through che foord,cxclameth & cried out afterwards: you uſe © Socrates vain ſpeechee,you entertain 
thoſe who come and ſpeak unto you with one thing in the word, and do praGtiſe others clean contrary in deed. 
\nd fay you fo Colotes 2[Firſt I would gladly know wherein the words of Socrates were vaine andarrogantyconfi- 
dcring that that he was wont ordinarily to ſay, that he knew nothing at all, but was a lcarner continnally, and 
went to ſcarch and find out the truth ?,But if haply you ſhould light upon ſuch ſpeeches from Socrates his mouth 
thoſe were which Ep3curus wrote unto Idomeneus, ſend us then the firſt fruits, for the furniture of our ſacred 
body, for us (1 fay) and our children : For thus ir comes upon me to ſpeak,what more inſolentand ſortiſh words 
could you deviſe to ſpeak ? And yet, that Socrates never ſaid otherwiſe than he did he hath given us marvellous 
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proofs in the bartell of Delium and in that of Potidea : That which he did during the time of the thirty Tyranty 


againſt A-chelaus, and againſt rhe people of Athens : his poverty ; his death; his carraige and demeanour in jj 
theſe timzs and occaſions, be thzy not anſwerable evcry way to the ſayings and dcQrines of Socrates ? This hag 
beena true proof indeed,to have ſhewed that he lived and did otherwiſe than he ſpake and taught, jn caſe he 
had propoſcd the end of man to bea joyfull and pleafant life, and then Jived as he did. Thus much as touch 
the reproachfull terms that he hath given Socrates, Moreover, he percciveth not kow himſelf is attaint even in 
thoſe points which he reproveth and objeAcd as touching things evident and apparent. For one of the poſi 
tions and dzcrecs of Epicarus, is this, That no perfon ought ir reyocably to belceve or be perſwaded to a thin 
bur only the wiſe man.Now ſeciug that Colotes became not one of the Sages, for all that adoration and wor. 
ſhip which he performed unto Epicurus,lct him demand firft and formoſt theſe queſtions, How it is, that hefal. 
lth to cates, and not to hay, when he hath need of vitualls? and why he caftcrh a Robe about his own bo. 
dy, and not upon a Piller ? conſtdering that he is not affuredly perſwaded, that Cates be Cates, or that a Robe 
is a Robe : But if he do ſo,nawely,feed upon vidands,and wear a Robe : if he venture not to wade through rivery 
wh-n they be riſen and high ; if heflic from Serpents and Woolves,being not in a ſure belecf that any thing ig 
ſuch as it ſcemeth, but doing cvery thing according as it appcarcth unto him ; the opinion as touching Senſcg, 
would not hinder Socrates at all,but that he might likewiſe uſe that which fecmeth not hin), For bread ſeemed 
not bread unto Colstes, nor hay to. be hay, becauſe he had read thoſe holy Canons and ſacred rules of Epicurns 
which fell from heaven out of Fupiters Iap:and Socrates upon a vain arrogance of his own, conceived an imagi« ' 
tion of bread that it was hay,and of hay that it was bread, For theſe wiſe men hereghave better opinions and rules 
to goc by than we. B'it to have ſenſe and to receive an impreſſion in the imagination of things evident 
5s common as well to ignorant perſons as to Sages, for that it proceedeth from Cauſes that necd no Dif. 
conrſe of Reaſon. Bt that Poſition, that our naturall ſenſes are not certain nor ſufficient cnough to prove 
a thing , and cauſe belief, is no hindcrance, bur that every thing may appear unto us: But when we 
uſe the S:nſes in our ACtions, according to that which appearcth, ic permitteth us not to truft? them, 
as if they were every way true and without errour ; for that ſufficeth in them, which is neceſſary and com- 
modious for uſe, becauſe there is nothing better. As for Science, Knowledge, and PerfeQion, which 
the ſoul -of a Philoſopher defireth to have of every thing, the Scnſcs have juſt none. But of theſe matters 
which Coltes hath charged upon many others, he will give us occaſion clſc- where to diſcourſe 


th:rcot, 


Furthermore,that wherein he doth vilipend-and mock Socrates moſt, in that he demandeth the queſtion, 
What is man? and in a yovthfull bravery, and childiſhly as he faith, afficmeth that he knoweth not, it is evident 
that even hs who derideth himgnever came himfelt where it was, nor attained thereto:whereas Heraclitus cona 
trariwiſ*, as one who had done a great and worthy matter, ſaid thus,] have been ſecking out my ſelf. And of all 
thoſ: ſentences which are written over the gates of Appollo's temple at Delphos, this was thought to be moſt hea» 
venly and divine, Know thy ſelf: which gave unto Socyares occaſion firſt to doubt and enquire thereofzaccording 
as Ariſtotle hath ſet down in his Platon'que queſtions, But this forſooth ſeemeth unto Colctes to be a fooliſh and 
ridiculons thing, 1 marvell then why he mocketh not his maſter likewiſe for doing ſo as often as he writeth and 
diſcourſeth as tonching the ſubſtance of th: ſoul, and the beginning of that confuſed maſſe : for if that which is 
compounded of both, as they themſclycs do teach, to wit, of ſuch a body and fou!, be man, he who ſearcheth 
thenature of the ſou), ſcarcheth conſequently the nature of man, even from his principall and Chief principle. 
Vw that the ſame is hardly by reaſon tobe comprehended, bur by the outward ſenſe altogether incomprehen- 
fible, I:t us learn not of Socrates,a vain-glorio:1s man and ſophiſtical diſputer, but rather of theſ: wiſe men here, 
who doforge and frame the ſubſtance of the ſoul fo far only as to the facultics extending to the flc{h, whereby 
ſhe giveth h-at, ſoftne(s,and ſtr-ngth to th: body,of I wote not what heat and acrious ſpirit,n:ver wading ſo far 
as to that which is the principall, but faint and'give over in the way. For that faculty. whereby: ſhe judgeth, 
whereby ſh: remembreth, whereby ſhe Joveth or hareth, and in one word, that reafon which wiſcly forcſceth and 
difcourſeth, he ſaith, is made of a certain quality which is namclefſ:. Now that this nameleſs thing is a meer con» 
ſeſſion of ſhamefull ignorance,in them that ſay they cannot name that, which indced they are not able to com- 
prehend and underſtand, we know we!l enough. But this alſo may well deſerve pardon, as they are wont to ſay. 
For it ſcemeth that this is no ſmall and light matter, neither a thing that every one can find out and reach unto, 
being deeply (ertled in the bottom of ſome by-place far remote, and in ſomeobſcure and hidden corner,ſccing 
that among ſo many words and terms which be in uſe, there is not one ſignificant enough, and ſufficient to de- 
clare and explain the ſame ; And therefore Socrates was ne fool nor lob, for fecking and ſcarching what himſelf 
was, bat they rather be dolts who go about enquiring after any other thing before this, the knowledge 
whereof is ſo neceſſary and hard to be found. For hardly may he hope to attain unto the knowledge of any 
other thing, who is not able to underſtand the principall part of himſclf. Bue ſay we ſhould grant and 
yield chns mach unto himzas to confefſe there is nothing ſo vain , ſo unprofitable, and ſo odious, as for a man 
to ſeek himſelf? we will be ſo bold asrodemand , what confufion of mans life this ſhould be, or how it 
3+ that a man cannot continue in this life, when he comes to difcourſe and reaſon thus with himſelf, Who 
and what mought I be? Am I after the manner: of ſomes Compoſition , confc&ed and mingled of 
S 11 and Body? or rather a Soul making uſe of the Body, as the Horſe-man doth of his Horſe ? and 
nat a $ 1hj*& compoſed of Horſe and Man? or whether the principall part of the Soul whercby we un- 
d:rtand. we Diſcourſe, - we Reaſon, and Do every AQion, is cyery each one of us ? and all the 
parts b:fides both of Soul and Body , bce nothing but the Organs and Inftruments ſerving to this _ 
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ſance and faculty? Or to conclude, whether there be no ſubſtance of the Soul apart , but 
only a temperature and complexion of the body , fo diſpoſed, that it hath power to underſtand andto 
live. But Socrates herein ſaith he doth not overthrow the life of man, conſidering; that all caturall 
Philoſophers do handle this argument. Marry they be thoſe monſtrous queſtions that trouble the com> 
mon-wcalth, and turn all upſide down, which are in the Dialogue Phedrus, wherein he thinketh that 
he ought to cxamine and conſider himſelf, namely whether he be a beaſt more ſavage, more ſubtile, 
cautclous, and furious than ever was Typhon : or rather ſome animall more tame and gentle.by nature, 
and enducd with a portion more divine, and a condition nothing proud and inſolent, But yet by 
thefe diſcourſes and reaſonings he overturneth not the life of man, but he chaſerh our of ir preſumption 
and arrogance, proud and puffed up opinions and vain overweenings of a mans ſelf : For this is that 
fell Typhonz, which'your Maſtcr nnd Teacher hath made to be fo great in you, warring as he doth both 
aginſt the gods, and all good and godly men. 

Aﬀcer he hath done with Socrates and Plato, he falleth in hand with the Philoſopher $t:/ps, As for 
the truc doAtrines and good difconrſes of the man, whereby he ordered and governed himielf, his na- 
cive Country, his Friends, and thoſe Kings and Princes who aff:&ed him, and made good account of 
him, he hath not written a word : neither what Gravity and Magnanimity was in his heart , and 
the ſame accompanied with Mildnefſ:, Moderation, and ModcRy : bur of thoſs lircle ſentenes or pro- 
poſitions which Sti/po was wont to uſe and caſt forth in merriment againſt the Sophiſters, when he was 
diſpoſed to laugh and play with them, he made mention of one : and without alledging 2ny reafon a- 
e2inſt it or ſolving the ſubri]ry thereof, hemade a Tragedy, and kept a foul tir with him abour it, 
{aying that by him the life of man and the whole courſe of this world was ſubverted : becauſe he ſaid, 
chat one thing could nor be aftirm:cd and verifi:d of another. For how ſhould we live (quoth Colotes) 
if we may not ſay a good man,or a man is a Captain,but to pronouce a part,man is man,good is good, 
and Captain is a Captain : neither ten thouſand Horſemen,nor a f:nced City, but Horſemen be Horſe= 
menzten thouſand be ten thouſand,& fo of the refi?But tcll me I-pray you,what man ever lived the worſe 
for ſaying thus? And who is he who having heard theſe words and this manner of arguing, did not con- 
ceive and underſtand ſtreight waics that ir. was the ſpecch of a man, diſpoſed to make ſome game & dif- 
port lcarnedly, or to propoſe unto others this Logicall quillct for exerciſe ſake ? Ir is rot Colotes, ſuch a 
gricvous ſcandal and hainous matter as you would make it,to ſay man is not good, or horſemen be nov 
ten thouſand: marry to affirm that god is not god as you & the reſt do, who will not confeſs that there is 
aFupiter prefident over generaaion, or a Ceres that giveth laws, or a Neptzne ſuperintendent over planter, 
is a dangerous point. This is the ſepcration cf names 8& words that is pernicious,this filleth our lite with 
conteppruous impicty,atheiſm,& difſolute audaciouſneſs : For when you pluck from the gods theſe ac- 
rribures & appellations that eſſentially be linked 8&tyed to themyyou aboliſh therewithal holy ſacrifices, 
divine myſtcrics,facred proccſſions & ſolemn feaſts : for unto whom ſhall we perform the nuptial ſarcifi- 
ces called Protoleiaz'mnto whom we ſhall offer the oblations for health named Soteria ? How ſhall we ac- 
compliſh the rites of Phoſporiagthe Bacchanals, & the ceremonies going before mariage, if we leave not 
any Pricſts of Bacchus, if we adinit not Phoſpori Proereſi, & the ſaving gods Soteres ? For I tell you, this 
rouchech the main & principal points, this breedeth errour in the things themſelves & nor about certain 
bare voices inthe Syntaxes and conftrution of words, or ule of tearms., Now if theſe be matters that 
trouble 8 ſubvert this life of ours, who be they that off:nd & be d:linquent more in their phraſe & lan- 
euage than you?who making prepolitions to be thz only ſubſtance of ſpeech,aboliſhaltogether all ſimple 
voices, & admitting ſuch as come ncxt hand, you aboliſh in the mean while the things by them ſigniked; 
whereby all difcipline,doQrine, erudition, anticipations,intelligences, inclinations & afſcnts are perfor- 
m:d,and hold generally that all theſe be juſt nothing. But as for $t;{po thus the caſe ſtandeth:1f we affirm 
of an horſfe,to run:he doth not fay that the thing affirmed which the logicians cal Predicatum,is all one 
with the S:bjeFum,of which it is afficmed ; but that the cſc:ntial definition of a man is one,and that of 
good is anotherzas alſo,tobe an horſe is diffcrent from to be running; For if we asked the definition of 
the one & the other, we will not give the ſame for both, & in that regard, they do amiſs who affirm the 
on: of the other. For if a man & good were all one:likewiſe,an horſe,& to run were both o6ne:how com- 
meth ir paſs that the tearm good is affirmed of ſome meat,drougue,or medecinc, & to run likewiſe,of a 
lion & a dog?Bat if the Predicatum or thing affirm:d be different, then we do not well,to ſay,good wi, 
or the horſe runneth. Now if Sti{po in theſe matters do exorbicare & be fouly deceived,admitting no cos 
copulation at all nor connexion of ſuch things are ſaid to be in or about the ſubj e&,together with the 
faid ſubjeR it ſelf: but every one of them if it be not abſoutely the very ſame with that unto web it hap» 
neth he thinketh not that the ſame ought tobe ſaid & affirmed thereof as an accident: & if therein he be 
oft.nded with ſome tearms, & go againſt the ordinary cuſtom of ſpeechhe doth nor therefore ftreight- 
wayes ſubvert and overthrow mans lite, nor humane affaires , as all che world may ſee well cnough. 

Colotes now having done with the ancient Philoſophers , turneth himſelf to thoſe of his own time, 
and yet he nam*th not one. Howbeit, he ſhould have done better to have argued aſwell againſt theſe 
modern as thoſe ancicnts,by name,or notat all to have named thoſe0f old time. But he who ſo often 
hath pricked Socrates, Plato,and Permenides with his pen,ſheweth plainly, that it was for mecr cowardiſe 
that he durſt not beſcen to deal with che living; and not upon any Modeſty or Reverence that he 
ſpared, their names, conſidering that he uſed them, who were more far excellent than they, in no 
good fort and refpe&t, His meaning was as I ſuſpe& and gueſſe, to affail the Circnaiques fuſt, 
and then in a ſecond place the Academicks, Seftaries of ARCESILAWVU S : for as theſc 
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were the Philoſophers who doubted of all things and ycelded their aſſent in nothing ar all; ſo the other 
repoling paſſions and imaginations in themſelves , thought that the beleef proceeding from thence 
was not ſufficient to afſure and confirm things, but faring like unto thofe who arebefieged within a 
City, abandoning and forſaking all without, they keep themſelves ſhut within their paſſions, ufi 
this word ordinarily, It-ſecmcth ; and of things without, affirming and pronouncing, It is. An 
| therefore (quoth Colotes) they cannot live nor have the uſe of things. And then, playing his part ag 
it were in a Comedy : Theſe men (faith he) deny that a Man , a Horſe and a Wall arc 3 but they ſay, 
that they become Walls, Horſes, and Men ; abuling firſt! andformoſt cauteJoufly and wickedly theſe 
terms, like ſlandcrous and foul mouthcd Sycophants : for ſurely this is an ordinary caft and uſual wich 
theſehnen. But it bchoved to declare the thing it ſelf , according as they teach for they affirm, thax 
things become ſweer, wax bitter, prove lightſome, or grow dark, when cach of theſe hath the proper 
efficacy of theſe paſſions in it ſelf naturally inbred, and ſuch as can not be diftrafted from it, Bur if hony 
be ſaid ſweet, an olive branch bitter, hail cold, meer wine hot, the air of the night dark ; there be ma» 
ny beaſts, many things, and many men, that will ceſtifie the contrary : whiles ſome are offended with 
hony and abhor it, others aredelightcd with the taſt of theolive branch ; ſome are- burne and finged 
by hail, others cooled with wine ; fome can not abidethe light of the Sun but their fight therewith 
is dazled and dimmed, others again ſec well enough by night. And therefore opinion perſiſting fiill 
and abing in the paſſions, keepeth it (elf ſrom offence and crrour + but going forth once, and bufily 
judging or pronouncing of things exterior, it troubleth many zimes it ſelf, and repugneth with others, 
who of the ſame objects receive contrary paſſions, and diffcrent imaginations. And as for Colotes, he 
reſembleth for all the world young Children who newly begin to learn their A. B. C. forbcing uſed to 
pronounce and name the letters which they ſec cngraven in their own battleder?, when they find them 
written clſcvjhere, they ſtick at them, and are much troubled : andeven fo the very words and fayings 
which he approvcth, praiſcth and cmbraceth inthe writings of Epicarus, he will not underftand nor 
acknowledge , when they are uttered by others. For when there is prefented unto us one image 
rorond and anothe broken, they who ſay that the ſenſe verily is truly informed and hatha true im+ 
preſſion, but will not ſuffer us to pronounce that the Toweris round , but the Oare broken, ſurely 
they confirm thereby that their paſſions be their own fanſics and imaginations , but they will not avow 
and confcflc, that the things withont are ſo affcAcd. Bur as they before that are to ſay, that they be 
not Horſe or Wall, but become Horſe aud Wall ; even fo of neceſſity we muſt ſay, that the fight isim 
printed witha round figure or triangular with threc uncquall ſides, but not that a Tower is neceſfari- 
ly cither triangnlar in that ſort or round : for that the Image wherewith the fight is affcQcd may wdl 
be broken, bur the Oare from whence proceedeth the lmage is not broken. Seeing then there isa 
difference between the paſſion and the ſubjcR without, either we muſt ſay that the belcef abideth in 
the paſhon, or clſe that the being, which is affirmed by the appearance is convinced of untruth, and 
not found to be ſo. And whereas they cry out and be offended and angry abour the ſenſe, they do 
not ſay that the thing without is hot, but that the paſſion in the ſenſe is ſo: is itnot all one with 
that which is ſpoken as touching the taſty, av if one ſhould ſay, that the thing without is not ſweet, 
but that it is ſome paſſion and motion about the ſenſe , that is become ſuch ? And he who faith, char 
hc apprehendeth the imagination of a mans form, bne pzrceiveth not that it is a man, whereupon hath 
he taken occaſion to ſay ſo? Came it not from them who ſay that they receive an imagination and ap- 
prehenfion of a bowing form and figure , but the (ight doth not affticm thae ic is bowing and bending, 
neither that it is round, bur ſome imagination and impreſſion about the ſenſe is become round ? Truc 
it is will ſome one ſay, bur as I approach ncar unto a Towcr,or clſe touch an Oarc, 1 will pronounce 
and affirm, that the one is treigh, and the other hath many Angles and many Faces : But he when he 
ſhall come ncar, will confcflc and fay that it ſcemcth ſoand that it appeareth ſuch unto him, butno 
more. O yes good Sir, and more then ſo , when he ſecth and obſerveth the conſequence hereuponz 
namely, that every fantaſic and imagination is ſemblably of it ſelf ſufficient toprocure belecte,and none 
at all, in regard of another, bur be all of cquall condition. Bart this your opinion is come juſt co no- 
thing, namely , that fantaſics be all true, and none falſe and incredible, in cafe you think that theſe 
ought to. pronounce afficmitively of that which is without , and belceve not the other a far off no far- 
ther thay in that which they ſuffer : for if they be of cquall condition and beleeved alike, when they 
arencar, and when they be far off, mect it is and juſt, chac cither all indiffcremly or elſe not theſe, 
ſhouldhave the affirmative Judgement following upon them, to pronounce, that a thing ir, But if there 
tea difference of paſſion in things that be ncar, and thoſe which arc farther off, than it is falſe that 
neither imagination nor ſcnſe is one more cxpreſſe and cvident than an other : like unto thoſe 
which they call attcſtations which are nothing to the ſenſe, bur unto the opinion : ſo that in follow- 
ing them, they would have their followers to afficm and pronounce of cxceriour things , attribncing 
to opinion th] judgement, that a thing is, and to ſenſe, the paſſion that appearcth : whereby they 
tranſport the judgement from that which is alwaies true, unto that which falleth oftentimes to be ſo. 
But what needs there at this time to ſhew, the confufion and contradiRion that is hercin ? But it ſcem- 
eth that the reputation of Arcefilaus, who of all Philoſophers in his time was beſt beloved and moſt c- 
ſtcemed, was no ſmall thorn in Epicyrus his cycs, but troubled him beyoud all meaſure : For he gi- 
veth out ofhim, that delivering as he did nothing of his own invention he imprinted in the minds of 
ignorant and unlettercd men a certain opinion and conceit of him, that he was a deep Clerk, and ve- 
ry well ſcen inall kindaf licerature. But ſo far wat Arceſilaus , from affcRing any glory and PE 
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gon in the world by broaching novelties or ftrange opinions 'and derogating from the ancients or af- 
cribing any thing of theirs to himſelf, that the Sophiſters in his dayes reproved and charged him for 
fathcring upon Socrates, Plato, Parmenides, and Heraclitus the opinions as touching the retention of 
aſſent and the incomprehenſibility of things who indeed never ſought nor defired ſo much at his 
hands, onely becauſe he would referre the ſame unto ſuch famous Perſonager, the better to be confir= 
med by the authority of their name. Howbcix for this, thanks be to Colotes and every one who ſaith, 
that the Academick DoQrine was more ancicnt than Arcefilaus, and was derived from others before his 
time unto him. But as for the retention of afſent, and the doubting of all things, not fo much as 
they verily who have greatly travelled in the matter, and have ftrived to that purpoſe for to write ma» 
ny great Books, and large Treatiſes, could ever remove or overthrow : but bringing in at the laſtout 
of the very School and Doftine of the Stoicks, the ceflation from all ations, as je were the fiend 
Gorgon to ſcare folk withal], were weary and gave overin the plain field, aftcr they ſaw once, thay 
what attempt ſoever they made, and which way ſocver they turned themſelves their inftin& and appe= 
tition was never ſo obeiſant as to become a conſent and approbation, neither received ſenſe for the be= 
pinning of propenfion and inclination, but ſeemed to preſent it ſelf to ations, as having no need to 


joyned with otherss For ſurely with theſe. men the Combate is lawfull and the Con« 
fli& juſt. 


For look what words thou doſt to others give, 
The like thou mayſt be ſure to hear believes 


And verily to ſpeak unto Colotes, as touching inſtin& and appetition, is all one as to ſound the harp be- 
fore an Aﬀe. But this point of learning would be delivercd unto thoſe who can give car and conceive, 
that there be in our ſoul three kinds of motions, Imaginative, Appetive, and Aſſenting. Ae for the 
Imaginative, we cannot take it away, would we never ſofain ; for as things approach, and objcats be 
preſented, we cannot chuſe but be informed and receive as it were an impreſſion and ſuffer by them; 
Thc Appctitive being ſtirred up by the Imaginative, moveth a man cffefually to thoſe things which are 
proper and convenicnt for him, as if in the principall and reaſonable parc thereof, there were ſome 
prepenſion and inclination. And verily this motion do not they overthrow and anull who hold off, 
and keep in their Aſſznt, doubting of every thing, but make ufe of this appetition or inſtin&, con= 
ducting naturally every man to that which is proper and mcet for him. Whar is the onely thing 
then that the Academicks flie and avoid? even that whercin alone there is cngendred leaſing, de» 
ccit and falſhood, to opine, to apply the aſſent, which is a yieldiding through imbecility to that 
which appearcth, and hath no true profit. For our ation requircth two things, to wit the apprehenfi» 
on or imagination ot that which is convenient and familiar, and the inftin& or appetition driving 
unto the ſame : whereof neither the one nor the other is repugnant to the cohibition of afſent. For 
the Diſcourſe of Reaſon withdrawerth us from opinion, and not from Appctition or Imagination. 
When as therefore that which is pleaſant and deleCtable ſeemeth unto us to be proper for us, and famili- 
ar, there is no need at all of opinion for to moye and carry us to it,but Appetition immediately preſent- 
eth ic ſelf. which is nothing cle but a motion and incitation of the mind. Now for that there muft 
be a ſenſe as it were of theſe things, and the ſame conſiſting of flcſh and blood, the fame p!caſure and 
delight likewiſe will appcar good. And thercfore it will ſemblably feem good unto him who 
holdeth off his Aﬀent , for ſurely he hath ſenſes, and is made of ficſh, blood, and bone, and ſo 
ſoon as he hath apprehended the [magination of good, he hath an Appetite and defire thereto, doing 
all that ever he can, nor to miſſc it, norloſe the fruition thereof : but as much as is poſlible to cleave 
and adhere continually to that which iis proper uuto him, as being driven and drawn thereto, by 
Naturall and not Geometricall Conftraints. For theſe Goodly, Pleaſant, Gentle and tickling Mo- 
tions of the fleſh, be of themſelves without any other Teachec attraftive cnough, as they themſelves 
forget not to ſay, and are able to draw and train him whoſoever he be, that will nor confcfle nor be 
known, bur ftoutly denicth that he is made ſoft and pliable by them. But peradventure yoo will azk 
me how it comes to paſſe that one of theſe thatare ſo retentive anddainty tof their aſſent, climbeth 
not up ſome hill, but tothe bainor hothouſe ; or when he riſcth and purpoſeth to gointo the mar- 
ket place,why he runneth not his h:ad againſt a poſt or the wall,but taketh his way direQly to the door? 
And ask you mc this queſtion indeed, you thathold all ſenſes to be infallible, the apprehenfions alſo 
and imaginations to be certain and true? Forſooth it is becauſe the bain ſeemeth unto him a bain, and 
not a Mountain, the door alſo appearcth to bea door, and not the wall: And fo is it to be ſaid like- 
wiſc of ſuch other things every one: For the DoQrine delivercd as touching this cohibition of aſſent, 
doth not pervert the ſenſe, nor work in it by ſtrange paſſions and motions any ſuch change and altc» 
ration as may trouble the Imaginative Facylty. Oancly ic taketh away and ſubverteth opinions, buy 
uſcth all othcr things, according to their nature. But impoſſible it is not to yicld conſent unto appa- 
rent evidences. For to deny thoſe things which we are verily perfſwaded of and do believe, is more 
abſurd, than neither to deny nor affirm anything at all. Who be they then that deny ſuch things 
as they believe, and go againft things Evident ? Even they who overthrow Divination, and deby, 
that there is any Government by Divine Providence : they who ſay, that neither che Sunne is aniwall, 
nor the Moon, which all men honour and adore, to which they make their Praycrs, and offer Sacri- 
fice. As for you,do ye not anull that which is apparcnt to the whole World,zo wit,that naturally infants 
and young ones, arc contained within their Mothers, and Dammcs? and that between pain 
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and pleaſure there is no mean, even againſt the ſenſe and cxperience of all men? ſaying that nor to by, 
in pain, is to have pleaſure 3 and not todo, is te ſuffer; as alſo not to joy, isto be ſorrowfull ? gue 
to let paſſe all thereſt, what is more evident, and ſo fully belicved generally, than this, - that thoſe 
who have their brains troubled, and their wits diftrafted,er otherwiſe ſick of melancholick diſcaſes,ween 
they (ze and hear thoſe things which they neicher hear nor ſee?namely,when their underſtanding comey- 
to be in ſuch ſort affcQ&ed and tranſported, as to break our into theſe ſpeeches ? 
Theſe women here i habit black 
yclad, hold in their hand, 
To 4art at me and burn mine eyes, 
torches and firy brands. 
Alſo: 
Lee how ſhe in her arms doth bear 
. My mother dear who me did rear. 
Theſe verily, and a number beſides of other illuſions more ftrange and tragicall than theſe, reſembling 
: ke prodigious monſters thas Empedecles deſcribeth like anticks, which they make ſport and 
augh at 
Y Eawile, * Ketroy we, 4 Bryn}, Ardlefrguga. | 
That is to ſay, 
With crooked ſhanks and winding feet, 
reſembling rammes in pace 
In body made like ox or cow, 
like man before, in faces 
And all other ſortsof monſtrous ſhapes and ftrange natures,mixecd together all in one,fetched from eroy- 
bl:ſCom: dreams,and alienations of the mind.But theſc men ſay,that none of all this js any deception or 
crrour of the ſight, or vain apparition, but be all truc imaginations of bodies and figures, which paſs 
to and fro out of the inconftant air abous them,” Tell me now, what thing is ſo impoſlible in nature, 
thar we need to doubr, if it be poflible to believe theſe? For ſuch thing as never any conceited mark 


maker, or deviſer of viſards, any inventive potter, glaſſe-maker or curious painter and drawer of won= 


dcrfull ſhapes, durſt joyn together, citherto deceive the beholder, or ro make them ſport for theie 
paſtime : theſe men ſuppoſing verily and in good carneft that they be really fubftent ; and that which 
more is, affirming all 4.8 and conflant belicfy all ccrtizude of judgement and of truth, to be quite gone 
for ever,if ſuch things have not their ſubſiſtence, theſe menlI fay be they , which involve all in obſcu- 
rity and darkneſs, who overthrow all apparence, and bring into our judgement, fear and terrour;into 
our aRions doubtfull ſuſpicion; in caſe our ordinary and uſuall aRions, and ſuch affairs of ours, 
which are daily ready at hand, be carried in the:ſame imaginatfon, belicf and perſwafion, that theſe e- 
normious,abſurd,and extravagant fanfics:for the equality which they ſuppoſe in all,plucketh away more 
credit from things ordinary, than it addeth unto fuch as be uncouth and unufuall which js the cauſe 
that we know Philoſophers not a few, more willing to avouch, that no imagination is rue, then 
that all-be truc wichout exception, and who diftrut all men whom they had not converſed withall, all 
things which they had nor tried, generally all ſpeeches which they had notheard, rather than believe 
ſo much as one of theſe imaginations and illufions which mad and frantick folk, fanaticall perſons 
poſſ:fſcd with a furious ſpirit, or dreamers in their ſleeps do apprehend. Sccing then, ſome imaginati- 
ons we may utterly aboliſh, and others not, lawfall it is to retain our affent and donbt of things whe 
ther they be or no, if there were no other cauſe elſe but this diſcordant, which js ſafficient to work in 
us ſaſpition of things, as having nothing affured and certain, bn all incertitude and perturbagion, 
As for the difſenſions and differences about the infinite number of worlds, the nature of the A- 
tome, being indiviſible bodics, and their declinations to a {ide, although they trouble and difquiet 
many men, yet this comfort there is and conſolation, thatin all this there is nothing near at hand to 
touch us, but rather every one of theſe queſtions be far remote and beyond our ſenſes; whereas this 
diftruſt and diffidence, this pereurbation and ignorance about ſcnfible-things and imaginations, pre- 
ſented to our eyes, our cars and our hands, this doubt, I ſay, whether they be true or falſe, what opi- 
nion is ic that they dofnor ſhake and make towaver, what judgement and affent do not they turn up- 
fide down? For if men, being not drunk nor intoxicate, nor otherwile troubled in their brains, but 
ſober, well in thier wits and ſound of judgement, profelling alſo to write of the truth, and of the Ca- 
noas and rules to judge by.in the moſt evident paſſions and motions of the ſenſe, ſer down that for truc 
which cannot poflibly ſubliſt, and for falſe that which fubliftcth, it is not to be marvelled nor thought 
incredible, if they give nojudgem: mt of ſuch things which evidently appear, but rather be of contra- 
ry judgements. Fora man may leflc wonder at one for affirming neithcr the one nor the other, and 
keeping himſelf in a mean berween two oppoſites, than for putting down things repugnant and meer 
contrary. For he that neither affirmeth nos denicth, but holds himſelf quiet, is Icfſe repagnant both 
untohim who purteth down his opinion,than he who denicth itz and alſo co him that denicth it, than 
he who puts it down, And if it be poſſible to make doubt, tick at theſe things,it is not impoſſible then 
rodo fo of others ; at leaft wife according to you who arc of opinion , that there is no difference at all 
between ſenſc and fcnſc,between imagination,and imagination, and therefore this doCteine as touching 
the retention of belizf and affzat,is not as Colores faith,ajvain fable,nor a captious toy of raſh and light- 
hcaded yong mengthat love to jangle & pratezbut a ſealed reſolution and habituall diſpoſition of tayed 
men 
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men, who be wary and take heed that they miſtake not any thing,and fall into inconvenience, or aban- 


don at a venture their judgement to the ſenſes, ſo conjeRarall and doubtfull, and not ſaff:ring them to 


be deceived and carried away with thofe,who hold ghat things uncertain,if they ſeem and appear, oughs 
to be believed as well as if they were certain, notwithſtanding they ſee ſo great obſcurity and incer= 
titude-In imaginations and apparent things : Bur rather the infiniry*that you put down, and the 
Images you dream of be Fables. And as for heady rafhnefs, and a vain humour of much babble, he 
engendreth in young Students, who writeth of Pythocles being not fully cighteen years of age, rhas 
there wa3not.in all Greece, a better or more towardly nature z as being one who with ,admiration was 
able moſt excellently to exprefſe the Conceptions of his mind ; and that his caſe was nuchliketo the 
incomparable beauty of wom=n, wiſhing and praying thereforc, that all choſ: ſurpaſſing gifts, and 
moſt rare parts might not work the young man hatred and envy. 

But bufie Sophiſters they be. and vain fellows, who againſt fo great and exctllent Perſonages, dare 
write ſo impudently and proudlz,and yet I confeſſ:, Plato, Ariſtotle, Theophraſtus, and Democritus gains 
faycd and contradiftcd thoſe who wrote before them: Howbcit there was:nzver man known but him- 
ſcIffo bold, as to make a Book againtt all indifferently, and with ſuch a p:0.4d Inſcription as he gid : 
And then afterwardsforſooth like unto thoſe who have off:nded and difpleaſedithe gods: in the end of 
faid Book, as one confefiing his fauks , he faith: that .they who have cftabliſh:d Laws and Ocdi- 
nances: who have ere&ted Royall Governments and Politick Rule of Cities, and States, have fer the 
the Life of man in great Quict, Safety, and Security, yea and delivercd it from dangerous croublcs : 
which if they were abrogmicd and put down, we ſhould lead a favage life like wild beaftsz one would 
cat another as they met together z for theſe be the very words that he uſcth, though unjuſtly and un-= 
truly : For ſay a man did aboliſh Laws, and yet withall leave behind unrepealed and uncondemned the 
Dodtrincs and Books of Parmenides, Socrates, Heraclitus, and Plato, we ſhould be far tor all chat 
from devouring one another, or living a ſavage life; for we ſhould fear and torbear diſhoneft things, 
we ſhould cven for vertue and honeſty, honour Juſtice, believe that the gods, good Magiftrates, and 
the angels or ſpirits have the guarding, keeping, and and ſuperintendance of mans litc, thinking all 
the Gold that is both above and under the ground, not able to countcrpciſe vertue, and doing wil« 
lingly by reaſon and learning as Xenocrates was wont to ſay, that which now we do perforce tor tear 
of th: Laws, But when (hall our lite b:come bcaftly , ſavage , and infociable ? Mary when, the 
Laws being taken away, there ſhall be left remaining, Books, and Diſcourſes, inciting and foliciting 
men unto pleaſure : when ic ſhall be thought and believed, that the world is not ruled and governed 
by Gods Providence, when they ſhall be de:mcd Sages and wife men, who ſpic againit honeſty and 
yertue, unlefſe ic be joyned with pleaſure, and when they ſhall deride and mock fuch S:ntences as 
theſe, 


In Fuſtice is an eye, 
Whach all things doth eſpie. 
And 
God near doth ſtand, 
And fees all at hand. 


At alſo this old faid ſaw; God having in his power the beginning, mid+,and end of the whole world 
paſſeth direCtly throughout all natare,and gocth round aboin,artend:d upon by Juſtice,to puniſh thoſe 

ho tranſgrefſ: the Law Divine. For they that deſpiſe and contewne theſc Inftruftions ay idle Fables, 
and ſuppoſe char the Soveraign good canliſteth in the belly and orher parts, whereby we enjoy plea- 
ſure, be thoſe who hzd need of the Law, they ought ro fear the whip, and ftand in aw of ſome King, 
Prince, and Magiſtrate, who hath the ſword of Juſtice in his hand, co che 2nd that they might not de- 
your their neighbour by infatiable gluttony, which upon Atheiſme and impicty, would grow to ex- 
ceſlive outrage : For verily ſuch is the life of brute b-afts, for char they know nothing better than plea- 
ſare, they have no ſenſe of Gods Juſtice, they neicher honour nor regard the beauty of vertue ; Bat 
if nature hath enducd them with any Hardincſſ:,Craft, and induſtrious Attivicy, they employ the ſame 
to ſatisfic their flc{hly pleaſure, 8 accompliſh their luſts,andjcherefore Metrodoyus is reputed a great wile 
man, for ſayinggthat al! the fine,ſubrilewitty,and exquilite inventions of thefoul, have bcen deviſed for 
to pleaſe and delight th fleſh, or clſe for the hope to obtain and enjoy the ſamezand look what art foever 
tendeth not thereto,is vain and to no purpoſe.By ſuch diſcourſes & Philoſophical reaſons as theſe, down 
go wholſome Lawes, and in placethercofcnter into lions paws,wolves teerh,oxcs paunches, and camels 
necks and throats: and for want of writings and ſpeech, the very beaſts do preach and teach ſuch do» 
Arincs and opinions as theſes, with their bleating, bellowing, neighing, and braying : For all clic 
voice that they have, is nothing but belly chear, and the pleaſure of the fleth, which they cither eme 
vrace preſently, or joy in the wh Page thereof; nnlefſe haply there be ſome kind of them that de. 
lighteth uaturally in gagling, cackling, end garrulity. So that no man is ablc to praiſe thoſe ſufhci- 
ently, and to their fall deſert, who to repreſſc ſuch furious and beaftly affeRtions, have fer down Law, 
eabliſhed policy and government of State, Inftituted Magiſtrates, and ordained wholſom D:crees and 
Edivs. But who be they that confound, yea, and utterly aboliſh all this? Arc they not thoſc who give 
out, that all the great Empires and Dominions in the world arc nothing comparable to the Crown 


and Garland of* fearleſs Tranquility and Repoſe, Are they not thoſe, who ſay, that to be a King 
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and to reign is to finne, to erre, and wander out of the truc way leading to felicity ; yea and to this 
urpoſe write diſcrtly intheſe rermes, we arc to ſhew,how to maintain in beſt ſort and to keep the end of 
Natre : and how a man may avoid at the very firſgnot to enter willingly and of his own accord into 
offices of State, and Government of the Multitude. Over and bcfides, theſe "_— alſo be theirs, 
there is no need at all henceforth for a man to Jabour and take pains for the Preſervation of the 
Greeks nor in regard of wiſdome, and learning to ſeck for to obtain a Crown at their hands, butt, 
eatand drink, O Timecrates, without hurt doing to the body, or rather withall contentment of the 
ficſh And yet the firſt and moſt important Article of the digeſts and ordinance of Laws and Pglj 
which (olotes ſo highly commendeth, is the belief and firm perſwaſion ef the gods, whereby Lycurs 
gs in times paſt ſanfified the Lacedemonians, Numa the Romanes, that ancient Jox the Athenians 
and whereby Deucalion brought all the Greeks univerſally to Religion : which noble and renowned 
Pcrſonages made the people devour and affeCtionate zzaloufly to the gods in Prayers, Oaths, Oracle 
and Propheſics, by the means of Hope and Fear together, which they imprinted in their heart; jn 
ſuch ſore, that if you travcll through the world, well may you find Cities without Walls, withour 
Literature, without Kings, not peopled and inhabited, without Houſes, Monilefle, and ſuch agde- 
fireno Coin, which know not what Theaters or publick Halls of bodily exerciſe mean : but never 
was there,norever ſhall be any one City ſeen, without Temple,Church,or Chappel], without ſome god 
or other, which uſcth no Pcayers nor Oaths, no Propheſics and Divinations, no Sacrifices cither to ob« 
tain good Bleſſings or to avert hcavy Curſes and Calamitics: Nay, methinks a man ſhould foonep 
find a City built in the Air, without any plot of ground whercon it is ſeated, than that any Com. 
mon Wealth altogether void of Religion, and the opinion of cite-gods ſhould cither be firſt eſtabliſhed, 
or afterwards preſerved and maintained in that eſtate. This is it that containeth, and holdeth toge. 
ther all humane ſocicty, this is the foundation, prop and ftay of all Laws, which they fubvert and 
overthrow dire&ly, who go nor round about the buſh, as they ſay, not ſecretly and by circuit of co- 
vcrt Speeches, but'openly and cven ar the firſt aſſault ſet upon the principall point of all, ro wit, the 
opinion of God, and Religion: and then afterwards as if they were haurted with the Furics, they 
confefſe how grievoully they have ſinned, in ſhuffling and confounding thus, all Rights, and Laws, 
and in aboliſhing the Ordinance of J:ftice and Policy, to the cnd that they might obtain nopardon. 
For, to lip and crre in opinion, although ic be not a part of wiſe men, yetit isa thing incidentto 
man : but to impute and objec thoſe faults unto others which they commit themſelves, what ſhould a 
man call it if he forbear the proper terms, and names that it deſerveth ? For if in writing againſt 
Antidorus or Bion the Sophifter, he had made mention of Laws, of Policy, of Juſtice, and Govern- 


ment of Common Weai, might not one have ſaid unto him as Ele&ra did to her Furious Brother 
Oreſtes. 


Poor ſoul, be quiet, fear none ill 
Dear heart is bed ſee thou be jiall. 
chcriſhing and keeping warm thy poor body ? As tor me lee them argueand expoſtulate with me a» 
bout theſe points, who have lived economically or politickly. And ſuch are they all whom Colo 
zes hath reviled and railed upon. Among whom Democritus verily in his writings admoniſhcth and 
exhortcth, both to learn Military Science, as bing of all others the greateſt, and alſo to take pains, 
and endure travells, Whercby men attain to much Renown and Honour. As for Parmenides he beau 
tified and adorned his own Native Countrey with moſt excellent Laws which he ordained: info 
much as the Magiſtrates every 'ycar when they newly enter into their Offices, bind the Cirzens by an 
Qath, to obſerve the Statutes, and Laws of Parmexidess And Empedocles not onely judicially con» 
vented and condemned the principall perſons of the City wherein he dwelt, for their inſolent behavi- 
our and for diſtraQting or embezclling the publick Treaſure, but alſo delivered all the Territory a- 
bout is from fterilicy and Pcftilence, whereunto before time it was ſubjet, by emuring and Ropping 
up the open paſſages of a certain Mountain, through which the Southern wind blew and overſpread all 
the plain Countrcy underneath. Socrates after he was condemned to death, when his friends had made 
means for him to cſcap:, refuſed to take the benefit thereof, becauſe he would maintain and confirm 
the authority of the Laws; chufing rather to dic unjuſtly, than to ſave his life by diſobeying the Laws 
of his Countrey. Meliſſus being Pretor or Captain Generall of the City wher«in he dwelt, defeated 
the Athenians in a Battcl at Sea. Plato left behind him in writing many good Diſcourſes of the Laws, 
and of Civill Government ; but much better imprinted he in the hearts and min«'s of his Diſciples 
and familiars, which were the cauſc that Dion freed Sicily from the tyranny of Dyonyſins 3 and Thrace 
likewiſe was delivercd by the means of Python and Heracledes, who killed King Cotys. Chabrias and 
Phocion, worthy Commanders of the Athenians Army, came both out of the School Academia. As 
for Epicurus he ſcnt asfar as into Afia certain perſons of purpoſe totaunt and revile Timocrates, Yeay 
and cauſed the man to be baniſhed out of the Kings Court, onely for that he had offended Mrodorus 
his brother. And this you may read written in their own books. But Plato ſcnt of thoſe friends 
which were brought up under him Ariftotimus to the Arcadians?, for to ordain their Common- 
Wealth, Phormis to the Elians, Menedemus to thoſe of Pyrrba, Eudoxus to the Cnidians, and Ariſte- 
tle tothoſe of Stagira, who being all his Diſciples, and familiars, did pen and ſet down Laws. Alex- 
ander the Great requeſted to have from Xenocrates rules and precepts, as touching the Government of 
a Kingdem.And he who was ſent unto Alexander from the Greeks dwelling in Aſiz,and who moſt of all 


oth:r ſer him onalighu fire and wherted him to enterpriſe the war againſt the barbarous King of Porfias 
way 
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was Delius an Ephefian, one of Platoes familiars. Zeno alſo a Schollar of Parmenides undertook to 
kill the Tyrant Demylus, , and having no good ſuccefle therein, but miſſing of his purpoſe, maintain- 
ed the doCtcine of Parmenides to be pure and. fine gold-tried in the firc from all baſe mctall , ſhewing 
by the cffc&, that a magnanimous man is to fear nothing, but Tnrpitude and Diſhonone, and that 
they be Children and Women, or clſc effeminate and heartlefſe men like Women, who are affraid of 
dolor and pain? for having bigten off his Tongue with his own teeth, he ſpit it in the Tyrants face. But 
out of the School of Epicurns,and of thoſe who tollow his rules and dodtrines, 1 do not ask what tyrant 
killer there was or valianeman and viftorious in feats of armes, what Lawgiver , what Connſcllor, 
what King or Governor of Seace, exther died or ſuffered Torture for the upholding of Right and Ju- 
tice : bur'only-which ofalll theſe Sages did ever ſo much as imbark and make a voiage byſca in his 
Countries ſervice and for the good thereof t which of them went in.cmbafſage or disburſed any mo- 
ny theecabout ? or where is there extant upon record any civill a&ion of yours in matter of govern- 
ment. And yetbccauſethat Metrodorus went down one day from the City, as far as to the Haven Pyre- 
cum, and.cook a journey of five or fix miles to aid Mjthre the Syrian one of the King of Perfizs traiti 
and court, who had been arreſted and taken Priſoner, he wrote unto all the friends that he had in the 
world, of this.cxploie of his: and.this doubty voiage Epicurus hath magnified and exalted in many 
of his Letters, What a do would they have made then, if they had done ſuch an at as Ariftotle 
did who rcedihied the City of his nativity Stagira, which had been deſtroyed by King Philip ? or as 
Theopbraſius, who twice delivercd and freed his native City being held and opprefſcd by Tyrants ? 
Should not think yau the river Nilus have ſoongiven over tobcar the paper reed,than they been weary 
of diſcriding their brave deeds. And is not this a grievous matter and a great indignity , that of fo 
many ſets of Philoſophers that have been, they only in manner enjoy the good things and benefits 
that arc in Citics, without contributing any thing of their own to them ? There are not any Poets, 
Tragedians, or Comedians, but they have endeavoured to do or ſay alwaics ſome good thing or other 
for the defence of Lawes and Policy : but theſe here, if peradventure they write ought, write of Poli- 
Cy, that we ſhould not intermedlc at all in the civill government of tate : of Rhetorick,that we ſhould 
not plead any caufescloquently atthe bar : of Roialty, that we ſhould avoid the converſing and living 
in Kings coures : neither do they name at any time thoſe great perſons who manage affairs of common- 


weale , but by way of mockery for to debaſc and aboliſh their glory. As for example of Epaminondas 


they ſay that he had indeed ſome good thing only in name and word, but the ſame was but pier, that is 
to ay, as little as might be, ; 


or that is the very term that ic pleaſeth them to uſe. Moreover they 
name him heart of Iron demanding why he marohed up and down through out all Pelepoyneſus with 


his army as he did, and fatnot rather quict at home in his own houſe with a dainty Chaplec upon his 
head given wholly to make in good cheer,and to ſleep with his belly ful in a whole skin.Bue methinks I 
{h>2uld not for any thing,omit in this place to rchearſe what Metrodorys hath written in his book of Phi- 
loſophy,wherein abjuring alldealing in government of tate, he ſaith thus 3 Some there be of theſe wiſe 
men(quoth he )who being fall of vanity and arrogancy,had ſodeep an inſight into the bufineſs thereof, 
that in treating of the rules of good life and of vertuc they ſuffer themſelves to be carried away with 
the very ſame defires that Lycurgus and Soloy fell into. What ? was this vanity indeed and the abundance 
of vanity and p: ide, to (et the City of Athens free, to reduce Sparta togood policy, and the government 
of holeſome Lawcs, that young men ſhould do nothing licenciouſly nor get childrenupon Curti= 
ſans and Hirlots? and that Riches, wanton Delicacy , latcmp:rance, Looſcnefſe , and Diſſolution, 
ſhould beare no (way nor have che command in Cirtic, but Law only and Juſtice ; for theſe were the 
defirey of Solzz. And thus Metrodorus by way of ſcorn and contumclions reproach addeth thus much 
fore for a conlafion to the reſt. And therefore (quoth he) it is well beſeeming a Gentleman , to 
laugh a good and right heartly at all other men, bur eſpecially at theſe Solores and Lycurgi. But verily 
ſuch an one were not a Gentleman Mctrodorus, nor well born, but fervile, baſe, unruly and diffolute, 
and who deſcrved to be ſcourged not with the whip which is for free born perſons, bur with thac 

whip Aſtcagalote, wherewith the manner was to whip and chaſtice thoſe gelded ſacrificers called Gal- 
_ b, when they did amiff: in the ceremonies and ſacrifices of Cybele, the great mother of the gods. Now 
that they warred not apainſt the Lawgivers,but the very Lawes themſelves, a man may hear 8learn 
of Epicurus;for in his queſtions he demandeth of himſclf,whether a wiſe man being aſſured that no man 
ever ſhauld know, would and do commit any thing that the Law forbiddeth?and he maketh an anſwer 
which is not fall nor an oper, plain and ſimple afficmation, ſaying, do icl will , marry confeſſe it 
and be known thereof 1 will not, - Again, writing as | ſuppoſe unto Idomenens,headmoniſheth him noe 
to be ſubjeR and enthrall his life unto Lawes and the Opinions aud Reputation, of Men : unlefle ic be 
in this regard only that otherwiſe there is prepared odious whipping cheere and that ncar at hand. 
If then ig be ſo, that they who aboliſh Lawes, Governments, and Policics, do withall ſubvert and 
overthrow mans life : if Metrodorus and Epicurus do no lefle, with drawing and averting their friends 
and followers from dealing in publick affaircs and ſpitefully hating thoſe who do meddle therein, 
miſcalling and railing at the chcif and wiſeRt Lawgivers that cver were, yca and willing them to cons» 
t:mn the Lawcs, ſo that they keep themſclves ont of the fear of the whip and danger of puniſhment, 1 
Cannot ſce that Colotes hath in any thing ſo much belied others, and raiſcd falſe imputations againſt 
them, az hc hath indeed and truly accufed the doQrine and opinion of Epicurus. 
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Of Love. 
The Summary. 


His Dialogue'is more dangerous to be read by young than men any other Treatiſe of Plutarchyfor that there 
T be certain glaunces here andthere againit honeft Mariege,to uphold indireftly and underhand,the curſed 
and deteftablefilthineſſe covertly couched under the name of the Love of young boyes. But minds guarded aud 
armed with t ue Chaſtity and the fear of God, may ſee evidently in this Diſcourſe the miſerable eſtate of the 
world, in that there be found patrons and advocates of ſo deteſtable a canſe 3 ſuch I mean as in this book arg 
brought in under the perſons of Protogenes and Piſias. Mean while they may perceive likewiſe in the com« 
bat of matrimoniall love againft unnaturall Pedaftry not to be named, that honeſty hath alwaies meanes 
ſufficient to defend it ſelf from being vanquiſhed, yea and in the end to go away with the viGory, Now this 
Treatiſe may be compriſed in four principall points : of which, the firſt (after a brief Preface wherein Au- 
tobulus being requeſted to rehearſe unto his companions certain reports which before time he had heard Ply« 
tarch bis Father to deliver as touching Lovegentreth into the diſcourſe ) containeth the Hiftory of Iſmenodora, 
enamoured upon a young man named Bacchon z whereupon aroſe ſome difference and diſpute : of which 
Plutarch and thoſe of his company were choſen Arbitratours. Thereupon Protogenes ſeconded by Piſiag, 
(and this is the ſecond Point ) ſetting bimſelf ag ainſt Iſmenodora, diſgraceth aud diſcrediteth the whole ſex 
of woman kinde,and praiſetk openly enough the love of males. But Daphnzus anſwereth them ſo fully home aud 
pertinently to the purpoſe, that he diſcovereth and deteſterh all their filthineſſe, and conſuteth them as be. 
hovefullit was, ſhewing the commodities and trne pleaſure of conjugall love, Tn this defence, aſſiſted be is 
by Plutarch , who proveth that neither the great wealth, nor the forward affetion of a Woman to a Man, 
cauſeth the marriage with her to be culpable or worthy to be blamed , by divers examples declaring that ma 
ny Women even of baſe condition, have been the occaſion of great evils and calamities. But as he was minded 
10 continue this Diſcourſe, newes came how Bacchon was caught up and brought up into the houſe of Iſmeno» 
dora, which madeProtogencs and Piſias to diſtoge 3 inſomuch as their departure gave intrie into the vhird 
and principall point concerning Love what it is ? what be the parts, the cauſes, the ſundry effefts and fruits 
thereof, admirable in all ſorts of perſon, in altering them ſo as they become quite changed and others then they 
were befcre: Which is. confirmed by many notable examples and fimilitudes, Tnthe laſt point Plucarch 
diſconrſeth nponthis argument, and that by the Philoſophy of Plato and the Egiptians , conferring the ſame 
with the dofrine of other Philoſophers aud Poets. Then having expreſly and flatly coudemmed P ederafiy,as a 
moſt vile and abominable thing, and adjvined certain excellent advertiſements for the entertaining of Love 
in Wedlock, between Husband and W il » of which he relateth one proper example,his ſpeech endeth by occa= 
fionof a Meſſenger who came inplace, and drew them all away to the wedding of Iſncnodora and Bacchon, 
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Flavianus. 
T was as Helicon ( & Autobulas ) waz it not , that thoſe diſcourſes were held as touching Love, 
which you purpoſe to relateunto us at this preſent, upon our Requeſt and Intreaty, whether it be 
that you have put them down in writing, Gr bear them well in remembrance, conſidering that you 
have ſo often required and demanded them of your father ? 
Autobulus. | 
Yes verily, in Helicen it was ( © Flavianus) among the Muſes, at what time as the Theſpiang fofem- 
nizcd the feaſt of Cupid, for they celebrate certain games of prize every five yeers,in the honour of Love, 
as well as of the Muſes, and that with great pomp and magnificence« 
Flavianis« 
And wot you what it is that weall hear that are _ to hear you, will requeſt at your hands ? 
| , Autobulus. 
No verily, but I ſhall know it when you have told me. 
Flavianus. | 
Marry this it is : That you would now in this rchearſal of yonrs,lay afide all by- matters and re:dleſs 
preambles , as touching the deſcription of fair Mcedowes, Pleaſant Shades ; of the crawling and 
winding Ivic ; of rils ifſuing from Fountaines running round about; and ſuch like common places, 
- that many love to inſert, defirous ro counterfeit, and imitate the deſcription of the river 11;ſſus , of the 
 Chaſt-trec,and the fine greeu graſs and prety herbs growing daintily upon the ground, riſing up a little 
with a gentle afſcnt, and all aftcr the cxample of Plato in the beginning of his Dialogue Phedras, with 
more curioſity iwis and affcQation, than grace and elegancy:; 
Autobulus. 
What needs this narration of ours (my good friend Flaviayus ) any ſuch Proceme or Preface 2 for 
the occaſion from whence aroſe and proccedcd theſe diſcourſes, requireth only an aff: Qionare audicnce, 


and callcth for a convenient place as it were a ſtage and ſcaffold, forto relate the aftion:ior bem, 
ot 0 
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otail things cl{c requtiic in a Comzdie or Eatcclud:, there wanteth nothing : only let us make ofir 
rayers unto the Maſcs Mother, Lady Memory , for to be propice unto us, and to vouch: her 
aſſiſtance, that we may not mifſ2 , bur d:liver the whole narration. My father long time before I 
was born, having newly c{pouſcd my mother, by occaſion of a certain difference and variance that 
{11 out bztween his parents and hers, took a journey to Theſpie, with a fall purpoſe to ſacritiſe unto 
Cupid the god of Love; and to the f-aft he had up with him my mother alſo, for that it principally 
appertained unto her eo perform both the praycr and the ſacrifice. So there accompanied him from 
his houſe, certain of his molt familiar friends. Now when he was come to Theſpie, he found Daph- 
21s the ſonne of Archidamus, and Lyſander who was in love with Simons daughter, a man whoof 
all her woers was beſt welcome unto her and moſt accepted ; Soclarus alfo the ſonne of Ariſtion, who 
was come from Tithofa : there was belides, Protogenes of Tarſos, and Zeuxippus the Licedemonian, 
both of them his old friends and good Hoſts, who had given him kind entertainment : and my father 
ſaid moreover, that there vicre many of the beſt men in Beoria there, who were of his acquaintance, w 
Thas as it ſhould ſeem, they abode for two or three days in the City, entertaining one another gently at 
their leaſure with diſcourſes of Learning, one while in the common empalcd Park of excrcif-s, where 
the youth uſ:d to wreſtle, and other whilesin the Theaters and Shew- places, keeping company toge- 
ther. But afterwards, for to avoid the troubleſome contentions of Minſtrels 2nd Muſicians, where it 
appzared, that all would go by favour, ſuch Iabouring there was before-hand for voices, they diflad- 
g:d from thence for the moſt part of thzm, as out of an enzmics Countrey, and retired themſelves to 
Helicon, and there ſojourn:d and lodged among the Muſcs : where, the morrow morning after they 
were thither come, .arrived and repaircd unto them Anthemion and Piſtas, two noble Gentlemen,alli:d 
both and aff:&ionate unto Barchon, ſurnamed the Fair, and at ſome variance one with another by rca- 
ſon of 1 wot not what jealouſie, in regard of the aff:&ion they bare unto him. For there was in the 
City of The(pie, a certain Dame named I/menodora, defcended of anoblc houſe, and rich withall: yea 
and of wiſe and honeſt carriage beſides in all her life : for continued ſhe had no ſmall time in widow- 
hocd without blame, reproach or touch, notwithſtanding ſhe was youre, and therewithall beau- 
tifull. | 
This freſh widow whiles ſh: treated of a Marriage to be made between Bacchon a young Gentleman, 
ancighbours child, whoſe mother was a very familiar friend of hers, and a certain young maidena 
kinſwoman of her own, by often talking with him, and frequenting his company much, fell her 
{:lf in ſme fancy with the young man: Thus both hearing and ſpeaking much good and many 
kinl ſpeechzs of him, and ſeeing b:hidesa number of other Gentlemen, and perſons of good worth 
tobe enamour:d upon him; by little and lirele ſhe alſo fell co be in hot Love with the youth : how- 
b-ir, with a full Iatention and Reſolution to do nothing that ſhoald be diſhoneſt, or unbeſccming her 
place, parzmage, and reputation, but to be wedded unto Bacchon lawfully in the open light of the 
world, and foto liv: with him in the cftate of Wedlock. As the thing it (If feemcd at the firſt very 
firange, ſo the mother of the young man of one fide doubted and ſuſpetcd the greatneſs of her 
S:ate, and the Nobility and Magnificence of her Hauſe and Linage, as not meet and correſpondent 
eo his Condition, for to be a Lover or to be matchedthere z and on the other fide, ſome of his Com 
panions, who uſed to ride forth a hunting with him, conſidering that the young age of Bacchon was 
not anſyzreblc to the years of Iſmenodora, buzz:d many doubts in his head, and frightcd him from 
ker what they could, ſaying, Thar ſhe might be his mother, and that one of her age was nor for 
him ; and thus by their jeſting and ſccthag, they hindered the Mariage more than they who labourcd 
in good earneſt to break It : for he began to enter into himſelf, and ccnfidering that he was ycta 
beardlefs youth, and ſcarcely undergrown, he was abaſhed and aſhamed to marry a Widow. Hows 
beit in the crd , ſhaking off all others, he referred himſelf to Anthenrion, and Piſias, for 
to tell him their minds upon the point, and to adviſe him for his beſt : Now was Ant! enioa his 
' couſen german, one of good yeers, and clder than himſelffar; and Piſias of all thoſe that md: love 
wito kim,moſt auſtere : and therefore he both withſtood the marriage, and alſo checked Amnhemion, 
az anz who abandoned and betraicd the young man unto Tjerodora. Contrariwiſe, Authemion charged 
Fifias and ſaid he did not well, who being otherwiſe an honeſt man, yet herein imitated lewd lovers, 
for that he went about to put his fricnd beſide a good bargain, who now might be ſpcd with fo great 
a marriage, out of ſo worſhipſull an houſc, and wealthy befides ; to the end that he might have the 
plcaſure to ſec him a long time ſtripped naked in the wreſtling placeyfreſh ill, and ſmooth, and not ha- 
' ving touched a woman» Bat becauſe they ſhould not by arguing thus one againſt another, grow by 
liceleand little into heat of choler, they choſe for umpicrs and judges of this their controverlic, my 
Father, and thoſe who were of his company 3 and thither they came : afiftant alſo there were unto 
them, other of their friends, Dapbxeus to the one, and Protogenes to the other, as if they had been 
provided of ſet purpoſe to plead a cauſe : As for Protzenes who fided with Piſias, he inveighed verily 
with open mouth againſt dame Iſmenodora : whereupon Daphneus z O Hercules (quoth he) what are 
we not to cxpeC&t, and what thing inthe world may not happen, in caſc it be ſo that Protogenes is 
ready here to give defiance and make war againf love, who all his life both in carneft and in game, 
hath bcen wholy in love, andall for love, which hath cauſed him to forget his book, and to forget his 
niturall countrey, not as Laius did, who was but five daies journcy diftant ? for that love of his was 
flow and hzavy, and kept ſtill upon the Jand : whereas your Cupid, Protogenes, 
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With his light wings diſplayed and ſpread, 
Hath over ſea full ſwiftly fled 
from out of C:licia to Athens, to ſce fair boyes, and to go up and down with them (forto ſay a tn h 
the cheif cauſe why Protogenes made a Voyage outof his own Countrey, and became a traveller, way 
at the firſt this and no other) Hereat the Company took up a Laughter, and Protogenes: Think yoy 
(quoth he) that I war not againſt Love, and not rather ſtand in the defence of Love againlt laſciviouy 
wantonneſſe, and violent intewperance, which by moſt ſhamefull aQts and filthy Paſſions, would per. 
force challenge, and break into the faireſt, moſt honeft, and venerable names that be. Why (quoth 
Daphneus then) do you term marriage and theſceret of marriage, to wit the lawfall conjunction of 
man and wife, moſt vile and diſhoneft ations, than which there can be no knot nor link in the worlg 
more ſacred and holy ? This bond in truth of wedlock (quoth Protogenes) as it is neceflary for pene. 
ration, is by good right praiſed by Politicians and Law- givers, who recommend the ſame highly unto 
the people and common multitude:but to ſpeak of true love indeed, there is no jot or part thereof jn 
the ſociety andifc}lowſhip of women : neither do Ichink that you and ſuch as your ſelves, whoſe aff:. 
Ctions ſtand to wives or maidens, do love them no more than a flic loveth milk, or a Bee the Hony. 
comb), as Catcrs and Cooks who keep fowls in mue, and feed Calves and other ſuch Beaſts fat in dark 
places, and yetforall charthey love them not. Burt like as nature leadeth and condutterh our Appe. 
tite moderately, and as much as is ſufficient to bread and other viands; but the exceſſe thereof, which 
makcth the naturalll Appcrite to be a vicious paſſion, is called Gormandiſe, and pamperingofthe 
fl:ſh: cven fo chere is naturally in men and women both a defire to enjoy the mutuall pleaſure one of 
another : whereas the i:1rpctuous luſt which cometh with a kind of force and violence, fo as it hard. 
ly can be held in, is not ficly called love, neither deferverh it that name : For Loveif it ſeife upon a 
young» kind, and gentle heart, endeth by amity in vertue : whereas of theſe affctions and Jults af. 
ecr wom:n, if they have ſucceſſe and ſpeed never fo well, there followeth in the end the fruit of ſome 
leaſure, the fruition and enjoying of youth and a beautifull, body, and that ifall. And thus much 
teſtified Ariftippus, who when one went about to make thim have a diſtaſte and miſlike of Lazs the 
Curtiſan, ſaying, chat ſhe loved himnot, made this anſwer + I ſuppoſe (quoth he) thatneither good 
wine nor delicate Fiſh lovech me, but yer (quoth he) I take pleaſure and delighe in drinking the one 
and cating the other- For ſurely the cnd of defire and apperice is pleaſure aud the fruicion of it. But 
Love if it have once loſt the hope and expe&ation of amity and kindneffe, will not continue nor che- . 
riſh and make much for beauty ſake, that which iz irkſome and odious, be it never fo gallant, and in 
flower and prime of age, unlcfſ: it bring forth and yield ſuch fruit which is familiac unco it, evena 
nature diſpoſed to amity and vertue, And therefore it is, that you may hear ſome husband inaCo- 
medie, ſpeaking tragically thus unto his wiſe : 
Thou hateſt me : and T again, 
Thine hatred and diſdain 
Will eas'ly bear , and this abuſe 
turn to my proper gain. 
For ſurcly, more amorous than this man is not he, who not for Iucre and profit, but for the flcſhly 
pleaſure of Venus, endurcth a curſt, ſhrewd and froward wife, in whom there is no good nature nor 
kind affcHion. Aﬀeer which manner Phzlippides the Comicall Poct ſcoffed at the Ocatour Stratrocles 
and mocked him in theſe Verſes : 
| | She winds from thee, ſhe turns away unkind 
Hardly thou canſt once kiſſe her head behind. 
But if we muſt necds call this paſſion Love, yet ſarely ic ſhall be but an cffeminate and Baſtard Love, 
ſending us into viomens Chambers and Cabinets as it were to Gynoſarges at Athens, where no other 
youths do cx:rciſc bur mizbegotten baftards : or rather like as they ſay, there is one kind of gentle 
Falcons, or Royall Eaglcs bred in the mountains, which Homer calleth the Black Eagle for game: 
whereas other kinds there be of baftard Hawks, which about Pools and Meres catch fiſh, or ſciſe upon 
heavy winged birds, and (low of flightzwaich many times wanting their prey,make a pitcous noile and 
lamentable cry for very hunger and famine, cven fo the truc and naturall love of is that young boyes, 
which ſparklcth not with che ardent heat of concupiſcence, as Anacreon faith the other of maidens 
and Virgins doth : it is not beſmcared with ſweet ointments, nor tricked up and trimmed, but plain 
and fimple alwaycs a man ſhill ſce it, wichout any intifing allurements in the Philoſophers Schools,or 
about publick Parks of Exerciſe and wrefiling places, where it hunteth kindly, and with a very quick 
and piercing cye after none but young ftriplings and ſpringals, exciting and encouraging carneſtly un- 
to vertue, as many as are mect and worthy to have pains taken with them : whereas the other delicate 
and cff:minate Love, that keepeth home, and ſtirrecth not out of doores, but keepeth continually in 
womens laps, under Canopics or within Curtains in womens beds and ſoft 'Pallets, ſeeking alwaycs af- 
ter dainty delights, and pampered up with unmanly plcaſurcs, wherein there is no reciprocall amity, 
nor heavenly raviſhment of the ſpirit, is worthy to be rejc&cd and chaſ2d far away: like as Solon ba- 
niſhcd it oe of his Common Wealth, when he exprefly forbad all {laves and thoſe of ſervile conditi- 
onto love boyes or to be anointed in the open air without the bains, but he dcbarred them not from 
the company of women, For Amity isan Honeſt, Civill, and Landable thing, but flcſhly pleaſure, 
baſe vile, and illiberall. And therefore that a ſervile ſlave ſhould make Love to a ſweet youth, it is 


ncichcr D:cent, Givill, nor Commendablc: for this is no carnall Love, nor hurefull any ws. To 
chat 
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that other is oft Women. Protogenes would have continucd his ſpeech and ſaid moregbut Daphrers inter- 
rupting him: Now ſurcly, you have done it very well (quoth ke) and alledped Soloy trimly tor the pur- 
poſcz% we muſt belike,take him for the judge of a true loyer,& the rule to go by,ceſpecially wh.n he {21h 
Thom ſ>alt love Boyes, till lovely down 
upon their face doth ſpring, 
Catching at mouth their pleaſant breath, 
| and ſoft thighes cheriſhing. 
Adjoyn alſo unto Solon (if you think good )) the Poet ſchyli'y whereas he faith : 
| Unthankefull, man unkind thou art 
For kiſſes ſweet which thou haſt found, 
Regarding not of thy dear heart, 
T The thighs ſo ftreight and buttocks round. | 
H:r2 are proper Judges indeed of Love. Others 1 wot well there b:, who Jangh at them, becauſe they 
would have Lovers like to Sacrificers, Bawel-prizrs, and Southſayers, to caſt an cyc to the hanches and 
the loynes ;, but 1 for my part, gather trom hence a very good and forcible argument in the bchalf of 
Worn: for if the company with males chat is againſt kind, neither taketh away nor doth preju+ 
dice the amity and good will of lovers, far more probable it is that the love to Women which is accor- 
ding, ro nature , ie performed by akind of obſcquious favour , and cndeth in amity: for the voluntary 
fubmiſſion of the Female ro the Malc , was by our anceſtours, in old time, O Protogeres, termed, 
x4, that is to ſay, Grace or Favour: which is the reaſon that Pindarus {aith Vulcane was born 
of Fung ©'1v 22779? , that is to ſay, without the Graces. And Sappho the Poctrel: ſpeaking to a young 
Girtc not as yet for her tender years marriagzable 3 7 
Tos young (my child) you ſeem to me, 
WWithouten Grace alſo to bs. 
And Hercules was asked the queſtion of one in theſe tearmes : 
_, | VVhat did -you force the maiden by comprlſicn, 
Or winhergrace and favour with perſwaſion ? 
whereas the ſubmiſſion in this kinde of Malzs ro Males, it it be agatnlt their will, 3g named violence and 
plain rape ; bur If it be voluntary, and that upon an cff-minatc, weaknefT: they be ſo- farbclide their 
right wits as to yeeld chemfclves to be ridden as it were and covered, for thoſe be Platces words, in 
maunzr of foure footed bcafts 3 1 fay ſuch Love is alrogerher without Grace, without Deccency, molt 
LUnſcemly, Filthy, and Abominable. And therefore] fappoſc verily, that So!5 poured out theſe Ver= 
ſ:, when he was a Jufty youngſter, rank of blood and tull of naturall fced, as P/ato faith ; for when he 
was well tept in years he ſung in another tune, and wrote thus ; 

The ſports of Venus Lady bright, 

And Bacchus now are my delight : 

1s Muſick cke I pleaſure take : 

For why ? th:ſe the men jozes do make. | 
when hc had retired and withdrawn hislife as it were out of a troubleſyume ſea and tempeſtuous Rormof 
Pedera(tie, into the quiet calm of lawfull Marriage and ſtudy of Philoſophy. 

Nw it we will conſider better, and look nearer into the rruth , the paſſion of Love (O Protogenes ) 
be it in one Cx or anoiher, is all one and the fame : but if up»n a froward and contentious humour youu 
will necds divide and diſtinguiſh them , you (hali find thac chjs Love of Boics doth not contain it (elf 
within comp :{e, bi:tazone late born and cut of th: ſcafonable time of age and courſe of this life, a very 
biſtard, and begotten ſecretly in darknefle, it would wrongfully drive ouc the truc legitimate racurall 
Love, weh is more ancient. For it was bur yeſterday or 1170 dais 2£0 as one would ſay my good Fricnd, 
andnam ly, fince young Jads b-gan in Greeceto difrobe ard turn themfclves naked out of their clothes 
for the exerciſe of their bodies » that it crept into racſe impatcd places, where youths preparcd them- 
ſlves for co wreſtle 3 and rhere cloſely (crling ir (elf, lodgid and was enftalled 3 where by linle and little 
when the wings 'vere full growen, it b:came fo inſol:nt, thar it could not be held in, bur off:r injury & 
outrage to that Naptial Loveywhich is a coadjutreff: with nature, to immorcaliz: mankind, in kindling 
ir imm<dirtely again by generation according 25 the {am2 is ex'inguiſhed and put our by death, Burt 
this Protogenes here would ſeem to deny that the ſaid Love rendech co any pleaſure : The truth is this, 
he is «ſhamed co confeſſe, and affraid ro avow fo much, But there muſt needs be deviſed ſome pretty 
reafon, and cleanly excuſe, for the Touching, Feline, and Handling of theſe faire young Boycs: 
Well the pretence and colour to cover all , is Amity and Vrtae, He beftrewerh himfcit with duſt a- 
g inſt h: ſhold wreſtle, he doth bath and waſh in cold water, he knitteth and bendeth his browes full 
gravelyghe giveth it out and maketh his boaſt that he ftudieth Philoſophy,thar he is chaſt and continent: 
and all this is abroad andbcfore folke, for fear of the Lawes 3 but wheu the night comes, and that every 
man ix retyred to hisreſt, 


- 


Sweet 1s the fruit that flolfa is ſecretly, 
And gather'd cloſe, while Keeper is not by, 
And if,xe Protogenes faithgthis Pederaſtinm aimeth not at carnall ConjunCtion, how then can it be Love, 
i Ver; be not there ? cor;ftdering that of all other gods & godd:fles, her alonc Cupid is deftined and d:.s 
votcd to ferve and attend npon, having neither Honour, Power, nor Authority, no farther than ſhe will 
Iwpart and beſtow upon him. And if you ſay unto me , that 7 1 be tome Love without da = 
| 111 ike 
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like as there is drunkcnn-iſ: without wine, for a man may drink of a certain decoQion of figs, or bar. 
I:y made into malt, aud be drunk therewith : 1 anſwer you, that as thisis but a flatulent exapitation, 
ſo the mation of ſuch love is truitlefſ:, unperſe&, bringing loathſome ſaticty, and weariſome fulnefſe 
ſoon. Whiles Dephnexs thus ſpake, it appeared evidently, that Pifias found himfclt galled, and wazcn. 
chaffed againſt him. Therefore {o ſoon as he had made an cnd of his ſp:ech, after ſome little pauſe ; O 
Hercwles (quoth hc) what intolleable impudency and incoufiderate raſhnef: is chi, that men ſhould 
confeſl: and avow, that like dogs they betied to women by their natural parts, and ſo chaſe and baniſh 
this god Cyp1/, out of the publick piaces of exerciſc, out ot the open gallerics and walks 3 from the pure 
converſation in opcu airc, ſun-ſh:1c, and before the whole world tor to be ranged 2nd brought,tolirtle 
Spades, Harcher,Drognes,M:d:cinrs,Gharms and Sorcerics of thefe wanton and laſcivious women?Foe 
to ſpeak of chaſte and honcft dames,1 ſay,it is not beſeeming that they ſhculd cither love or bcloved.And 
hereat verily wy father ſaid,thart himiclf rook Protogenes by che hand,reciting this verſe our of the Poct; 
Such words as theſe no doubt will make '. 
The Argives, armes anon t0 take. 
For ſurely Pifias through his inſolency, cauſerh us to fide with Daphnens, and undertake to maintain 
his part, ſecing he ſo far cx:cedeth the bonds of all reafou, as to bring into Marriage and Wedlack, a 
ſocicty withour love, and void of that divine inſtin& of amity, and inſpired from heaven aboye: 
which we ſce how we have enough to do for to maintain and hold with all the Yokes, Birtcs and Brie 
dles, of fear and ſhame, if this hcarty aff-ion and grace be away. Then Piſias, 1 paffc little ( __ he) 
for all theſe words : and as for Daphnens me thinks1 ſee how it farcth with him, as it doth witha 
picce of braſſe, which melterh not ſo much by force of fire, as it doth by anocher picce of braſſe meltcd, 
if a man pour the ſame upon it, for then anon it will be liqueficd and run together with it. And even 
ſo, the beauty of Lyſandra doth not f greatly aff:& and trouble him, as this, that converling along 
time with one thac is cnflam:d and full of fire, by couching her he is himſelf all fire : and cvident it is, 
that unlefſ: he retire with ſpzed unto us, he hu hr and ran all ro liquor. Burl perccive (q ioth he ) 
that Ido that which Azthemioa ſhould moft d:ſice and wiſh, namely, that lam off:nfive both tothe 
udges and ro my (elf; wherefore 1 will hold my peace and ſay no more : You fay true indecd (quoth 
Anthemon ) you do me a greatplcaſure, for you ſhould at the very fickt have ſaid ſomwhat to the 
point , and npon the particular matter now in queſtion : I fay therefore ( quoth Piſias but 
I protcſt beforc hand, and thar aloud , that for mine own part 1 will be no hinderance, but that 
every Woman may have her lover) chat chis yoang man Bacchox had need to take heed and beware 
of the riches and wealth of Iſmenodera; otherwiſe if we march him with ſuch an houſe of ſo great 
ſtare and magnificence, we ſhall crc we be aware conſume him to nothing, like a piece of Tinne among 
Brafſe. For a great matter I may tell you it were, if being fo young as he is, and cfpouſing a wiſe of 
mean and ſimple degree, ke ſhould in ſuch a mixture hold his own, and keep the predominance as wine 
over water. But we may fee that this gentlewoman here ſcemeth already to look for to command 
and be his Mafter : otherwiſe ſhe would never have refuſed and rcjeted fo many husbands as ſhe hath 
don, of ſuch reputation, ſo nobly deſcended, and fo wealthy withall, for to woo and folicitas ſhe doth 
a very boy new crept out of the ſh:11,no better than a Page but the other day,onc iwis that he had more 
need to go to ſchool ſtill, and be under a Tutour and Governour. And hcreupon it is, thatthoſchuſe 
bands who are of the wiſer ſort, do of themſelves caſt away, or clfc clip and cut the wing of their 
wives, that is to ſay, thcir goods and riches, which cauſe them to be proud and infolent, ſumptuous 
and waſteful, full of ſhrewdnefſe, vaine, light, and fooliſh; and with theſe wings they mount many 
times, take their flight andaway z or if they ſtay athome, better it were for a man to be bound with 
fetters of gold, as the manner is co enchain priſoners in Zthi:pia, thantobe ticd with the wealth and 
riches of his wife : But he hath ſaid nothing as yet (quoth Protegenes) hercof, nor once touched this 
firiog, namely, how in admitting this Marriage, we ſhall in manner invert and chat ridiculouſly and 
with abſurdity cnough the ſentence of H:/iodus who giveth counſel in theſe words - 
At thirty years (not much above 
nor under) of thine age, 
Wed thou a wife : this is the times 
moſt meet for marriage: 
Alt fourteen years a damoſel 
doth fignes of ripeneſſe ſhow, 
At fifteen would ſhe married be, 
| axd her bedjellow know. 
And we hereclcan contrary almoſt, will match a young man before he be ready for Marriage, untoa 
woman a8 old again well neer as himſclf, as if one ſhould ſet Dates or Figges upon old Rtocks, to make 
them ripe. And why not? ſome one will haply fay 3 for ſhe is enamoroured upon him ; ſhe burnes and 
is ready to die for love of him, I marvel much who hinders her that ſhe goeth not to his houſein 2 
Make, that ſhe ſings not lamentable ditties at his door, and amorous plaints, that ſhe adorneth nothis 
Images with Garlands and Chaplcts of flowers, and that ſhe entreth not into combat with her corrivals, 
and win him from them all by fight and feats of aQtivity 2 for theſe be the caſts of lovers 3 let her 
knit her browes 3 ler her forbcar to live bravely and daincily , putting on the countenance and 
habit meet for this paſſion : bur if ſhe be modeſt, ſhamefaced, ſober, and honeſt, as chat ſhe 
is abaſh:dſoto do ; let her fix womanly decently as it becommcthy at home in her houſc» , 
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expeQting her Loversand Woers, to come and court her there. For fucha Women as doth not diſfſcmble, 
bat bewraieth openly that ſhe is in Love, a man would avoid and dereft, fo far would he be trom taking 
her to be his Wite,or laying for the ground of his Marriage ſuch ſhamleſſe incontinence, Now when 
Protogenes had madcan end of his ſpecch,and pauſed a while : Sce you nor,O Anthemion (quoch Daphne- 
x1) how they mak= this a common cauſe again and matter of diſputztion, enforcing us to ſpeak iti]! of 
Nuptiall Love, who deny not our fclves to be the Maintainers thereof.nor avoid to enter into the daunce, 
as they ſay , andto ſhew our ſclves tobe the Champions of it ? Yes marry do I (quoth Artkemion ) 
and I pray you take upon you to defend at Jarge this love: and withall ict us have your helping hand 
about this point, az touching Riches, which P:ſias urgeth eſpecially, and wherewith he ſecmeth to 
affright us more than witch auy thing clſe ; Whar can we do Jefte quoth wy Father then; for were in 
not a reproach cff:red unto Woman kind, 8 wonld it not greatly redound to their diſcredit and blame, 
in caſe we would rej:C& and caft off Iſmrenodora, for her Love and her Wealth ſak= 2 But he is brave, ſh: 
js ſumptuous, coftly, and bearing a great port : What matters that, ſo long as ſhe is tair, bea uifull, and. 
young. Bur ſhe is come of a noble houſe ard highly deſcended ? Waat harm of that if ſhe live in 
good name , and be cf good reputation ? for it is not n:cefſary that Wives to approve theic 
honeſty and wiſdom, ſhould be ſower, auft-re, curſt and ſhrewd : for chatt Dames and ſober Matrong, 
do indced deteſt bitterneflc, as an odjous thing and intollerable. And yet ſome there be that call them 
furics, and ſay they be be curſt ſhrewes unto their Haſbands, when chey be modeſt, wile, d:(eree, and 
honeſt. Were it not therefore beſt ro eſpouſe fome odd Abrotonon out of Thracia, bought in open 
Market : or ſome Bacchis, a Melcſtan * paſſing in exchange tor raw hides, and prizcd no dearer : And * 523% 
yet we know there be many men, whom ſuch Women as thefe hold moit ſhamefully under their - poke : 
Girdles, and rule as they lift : For even Minftrell Wenches of Sams, and ſuch as prof. fl.d Dancing , obel wal 
as Arijlonica, Ocnanthe, with ker Tabour and Pipe, and Agathecleia, have over-topped Kings and = is 
Princes, yea trodden their Crownes and Diadeis under foor: As for Semiramis, a Syrian , to fax, 
ſhe was at firſt no better than a poor Wench, Scrvant, and Concubine , to one of the great King whole 
Ninns Slaves : but after that the King himſelf had fer his cye and fancy upon her, he was {0 devoreq P faile 
unto her, and ſh2 again ſo imperiouſly ruled over him, and with fome contempt , that ſhz was ſo "gh. th Y 
bold to require at his hands, that he would permit her to fir one day upon her royail Throne, under rance, that 
the Cloth of Efatc, with the Diadem about her head and (vo to give audience and diſpatch the affaireg ſhe will be 
of th: Kingdom in ftcad of him; which when Ninus had granted , 2nd given cxprefſe charge five and 
withall ? that all his Subjc&s wharſocver ſhould yecld their Joyall obcdicnce to her as ro his own = apo 
perſon, yea and perform whacfocver ſhz ordained and decreed : .ſhecarried her ſelt with great Mode- "5 as 
ratioa in her tirſt Commandements, to make tryall of the Pentioners and Guard abuut her z and ſome inter- 
when ſh: ſaw that they gainſaid her in nothing , but were very diligent and ſerviceable z ſhe pret it. 
Commanded them to Arreſt an Apprehead the Body of Ninus the King then to bind him faſt, 

and finally ro put him to death. All which when they had tully cx*cuted, ſhe raigned indeed , and 

fora long time in great State and Magnificence ruled all Aſia, And was nor Beleſty I pray you a 
Barbarian Woman, brought up even in the very Market among other flaves? and yet thoſe of 
Alexandria have certain Temples, Chappels, and Altars, which King Prolomens, who was cn- 
amoured upon her, cauſed to bc- intituled& by the name of Venus Beleſty ? And Phryze the tamous 
Courteſan , who both hereand alſo at Deiphos is ſhrined in the fame Temple and Chappell with 

Cupid, whoſe ſtatue all oft beaten Gold, ftzndecth among thoſe of Kings and Queens ; by whac 

great dowry was it that ſh: had all her Lovers in uch ſubjeftion under her ? Bur like 3s theſe perſons 

through their cffeminate ſoftacflc and pulillanimity, became ere they were aware a very Prey & Pillage 

to ſuch Women : ſo on. the other fide, we find others of baſe degree and poor condition, who being 

joyned in Marriage to Noble and Rich Wives, were not utterly overthrown with ſuch matches , 

nor ftruck faile or abared ought of their G:nerofity and high Spiric , but lived alwaies Joved 

and honoured by thoſe Wives, yea and were Maſters over chem to their dying day.” But he thar 

rangeth and reduceth his Wife into a narrow compaſs and low eſtate, as if one bent a Rirg to 

the flenderneff: of his finger , for fear ir ſhold drop off; reſemblech thoſe forall the world, who 

clip and ſhave the maines of their Mares , and pluck the haire off their tailes , and then drive 

them to water, into ſ5me River or Poole : for ic is ſail, that when they ſec them(ſclves in the 
water-{o ill favourcdly ſhorne and curtailed , they ler. fall their Courage, Stomack, and hauty Spiric; 

ſo as they ſuff:r themſelves afterward to be. covered by Aﬀſes., And threſorc like as to prefer the 

Riches of a Woman above her vertuc, or to make choiſe thercof before nobiliry. of birth. were baſe 

and; illiberall : ſo -to reje& wealth joyned with vertue and noble parentage is meer. folly. King 
Antigouus writing unto a Captain of his whom he pat with a Gariſon into a Fortrefſe Munichia in 

Athens, he which he fortified wich all dilligencc. pofſible , commanded. him. not. only to make 

the Collar and Chein ftrong, but the Dogg alſo weak and Ican: giving bim thereby ro underſtand, 

that he: ſhould impoveriſh the Arhenians, and takefrom them all, meancs whereby they might rebel! 

or riſc againſt him, But a man who-hath taken to Wife a-rich, and beautifull Woman ,-oughtnot, 

tomake her cither poor, or foul and ill-favoured; but rather by his: diſcretion, good government 

and wiſdom , by making ſemblance: that he is raviſhed with no- admiration. of, any thing that 

ſh: hath, co bear himſclf: cquall . unto. her and .inno wiſe ſubje&,, giving: by:bis: good demeanour 

and carriage a counterpeiſe to the. ballance, for to. hold her firm , -or a weight rather to- make her 

incline and bend-that way which is good for them If Now to retura unto I/menodoray her 

| ; iil 2 years, 
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years are met for Marriage, and her perſon fie for breeding and bearing children, and 1 here ſay«the wo- 
man is inthe very flour and beft ofher time 3 for elder ſhe is not (and with that he ſmiled upon Pifias 
than any of her Suters and Corrivals, neither hath ſhe any gray haires, as ſome of thoſe that be af. 
ſ{eionate to Bacchoy and follow him. Now if they think themſelves of a meet age to converſe familiar] 
with him, what ſhouJd hinder her but ſhe ſhould affe& and fanfie the young mans perſon as well (ifnox 
better)as any young maidenw hatſoever.And verily theſe young folk are otherwhiles hard to be match» 
ed, unitcd and concorporated together, and much a doe there is but by long continuance of time, tg 
caſt afide and ſhake off wantonnefſs and wildneffe : for at the firſt there is many a ſoul day and bluftring 
tempeſt, and unneth will they abide the yoke and draw together : buteſpecially if there be any inkling 
or jzaloufi: of other loves abroad, which like unto winds, when the Pilot is away, do trouble and gif- 
quict the wedlock of ſuch young perſons as neither be willing to obey, nor have the Sill tocom> 
mand. If it be ſo then, that a Nource can rule her little Babe ſacking at her pap 3 a Schoolmafter the 
By that is his ſcholar ; a Maſter of exerciſes, the young Springal 3 alover, the youth whom he loveth ; 
the Law and the Captain, a Man growen and him that is ablc to bear Armesz inſowuch as there is ng 
perſon of what age ſoever without government,and at his own liberty to do what he liſt ; what ab» 
{urdiry is itif a wife that hath wit and'diſcretion, and is beſides the elder, govern and direc the 
life of a young man her huzband ? being as ſhe is proficable unto him in regard ſhe is the wiſer, and be« 
ſides milde and gentle in her government, for that ſhe loveth him Þ Over and beſides, to conclude, we 
all that arc Bczotians (quoth he) ought both to honour Hercales, and alſo not to be offended with the 
Marriage of thoſc who are in ycars unequal, knowing as we do tharhe gave his own wife Megere 
being thirty three years old, in Marriage to Tolaus being then hut fixeen years of age. As theſe words 
paſſed to and fro, there came {as my Father made report) one of Piſias companions galloping hard on 
horſeback from out of the City bringing news of a very ftrang and wonderful occurrent. For 1ſmexs- 
dora, perſwading her ſelf (as probable it was) that Bacchon miſliked not this marriage in his heare 
but that he held off, for thereſpe& and reverence that he carried unto thoſe who ſeemed to divert him 
from it, reſolved, not to give over her ſuit, nor to caft off young men. Whereupon ſhe ſent for {ach of 
her friends, as were luſty young and adventurous Gallants, and withall her Favourits thoſe that wiſhed 
well to her love: certain women alſo who were inward with her and moſt truſty : and when ſhehad 
aſſembled them all together in her houſe and communicated her mind unto them, ſhe waited the very 
hour, whenas Bacchon was wont ordinarily to paſſe by her doors, going well and orderly appointed 
forth to the publick place of wreſtling. Now when he approchcd necr unto her houſe all enhuiled and 
anointed as he was, accompanied only wich twoor three perſont, TI/menodore her ſelf Riepped fortbof 
doors, crofſcd the way npon himand only touched the mandilion that he had about him : which ſig+ 
nal being given, all at once her friends leapt forth and fair caught up this fair youth in bis Mandilion 
and Dublet as he was, and gently carried him into her houſe, and immediatcly ſhut the doors faft lock- 
ed. No ſooner had they gotten him within doors, but the women in the houſe turning him out of his 
upper Mandilion aforeſaid, put upon him a fair Wedding robe, and withal the ſcrvants of the houſe 
ran up and down, and adorned with Ivie and Olive branches the doors and gatcs not oncly of Tſe» 
dora but alſo of Bacckoxs houſe : and with that a Minſtril Wench alſo pafſ:d along through the firect 
piping and ſinging a wedding ſong. As for rhe Cirizzns of Theſpie and the ſtrangers who were there 
at that time, ſome of them took up a laughter, others being angry and off:nded hereat, incited the 
Maſters and Govecrnours of the publick ex:rciſes (who indced have great authority over the youth agd 
carry a'vigilent cyc unto them, for to look neerly unto all their behaviours) whereupon they made no 
account at all of the preſent exerciſes then in hand, but leaving the Theater, to the door they came of 
Iſmenodora, where they fell into hot reaſoning and debating of the matter one againſt another, Now 
when the ſaid friend of Piſias was come in all haft riding upon the ſpur with this news, as if hehad 
brought ſomegreattidings out of the Camp in time of war, hc had no ſooner uttered,panting for wand 
of winde and in manner breathlefſe, theſe words, Iſmenodora hath raviſhed Bacchon, but Zenxippus, 48 
my father told the talc, laughed hcartily, and out of Euripides (as he was one who alwaics Jovedio 
read that Poct) pronounced this ſentence : 
Well done, fair Dame : you having wealth at will, 
| Are wordly wiſe, your mind thus to fulfil. (IE | 
But P;ſias, rifing up In great choler, cried out, O the will of God, what will be the end of this li 
centions liberty, which thus overthroweth our City? ſecing how all the Workd isggrowen alrcady to 
this 'paſk, that through our unbrideled audaciouſnefſe, we do what we lift, and paſt for no.lawes? 
bur why fay 1 Lawes, for haply-it'is but a ridiculous thing to take indignation for the tranſgreſling 
of Civil Law and Right : for eventhe very law of Nature is violated by the inſolent raſhnefle.of wo- 
men. Was there ever the like example ſeen in the very Ifle Lemnos ? Let os beigone (quoth he) gowe 
and quit from/henceforth the wreſtling Schoolcs, and publick place of exerciſes, the common halhdf 
juftic:, andthe S:nate houſe, and- commit all to women, if the City be ſo incrvate as to put up ſuch 
an indignity. So Pifies brake company and departed in theſe termes, and Protopenes followed after hin 
partly'@s angry 'as he, and in 'part wppcaſing and mitigating his mood a little. Then  4nthemon: 
To ſay a truth one: he:) this wes an audacious part of hers, and favouring ſomewhat of the tne 
tcepriſe of thoſe-Lemnian wives in 'old time, and -no marvels (for ave our {elves now that the 
woman was exceeding amorot. 'Hereat Sookrus : Why thinke you ( :quoth he )) that | this 
wis a raviſhment 'indced., and- plainc force» and 'not rather 'a ſubtile device and firatagemey rx 
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it were of the young man himſelf, who hath'wit at will, to colour and excuſe himfelf, in that cſca« 
ping out of the arms of his other lovers, he is fallen into the hands of a fair, young and wealthy Lady. 
Never ſay ſo (quoth Anthemion) norentertain ſuch an opinion of Bacchon : for ſay that he were 
not of atimplc nature (as he is) and plain in all his dealings, yet would he never have couccalcd fo 
much from me, conlidering that he hath made me privy to all his ſecrets, and knoweth full well that 
in thefe matters, I was of all other moſt ready to ſecond and ſet forward the ſute of Iſmenodora. But a 
hard matccr it is to wichſtand,not anger,as Heraclitns ſaith, but love: for whatſoever it be that ic would 
have, compaſs the ſame it will, though it be with the perill of life, though ic coft both goods and 
reputation. For ſerting this thing aſide, wasthere ever in all our City, a woman more wiſe, ſober 
and modeft than I/menodora ? when was there ever heard abroad of her, any evil report, and when 
went there ſo much as alight ſufpicion of any unhoneft a& out of that houſe ? Certes we muſt think 
and ſay, that (hc ſeems to have deen ſurpriſed with ſome Divine inftin& ſapernaturall and above hu- 
mane reaſon, Then laughed Pemprides : You ſay even truc (quoth he) there is a certain great mala- 
dy of the body, which thereupon they call ſacred : is there any marvell then thatthe greateſt and 
moſt furious paſſion of the mind ſome do term ſacred and divine?but it ſeems unto mie that it fares with 
you here, as I ſaw it did ſometimes with two neighbours in Egypt , who argucd and debated one 
with another upon this point, that whereas there was preſented before them inthe way as they went, 
a ſerpent creeping on the ground, they were reſolved both of them, that it preſaged good, and was a 
lucky ſigne 3 but cither of them took and challenged itto himſelf: for even ſo when | ſee that ſome 
of you draw Love into mens chambers, and others into' womens Cabinets, as a Divineaud ſingular 
good thing, Inothing wonder thereat, confidering thac this paſſion is grown to ſuch power and is 
ſo highly honourcd, that even thoſe who ought co clip the wings theteof, and chaſc ic tromihem of 
all ſides, thofe be they that magnifie and cxtoll it moſt, Ang verily hitherto bave Ih-1d my pace as 
touching this matter in queſtion, for that Iſaw the Nzbatc and Concroverlic was aboit a privace cauſe 
rather than any publick matrer : but now tharl ſee how Pifias is deparced, I would gladly hear and 
know of you wherzat they aimed and tended, who firft aftirmed that Love waza god ? When Pempti- 
des had propound:d thisqueſtion, av my father addrefſed himiclf and began co make his anſwer, there 
came another m:{{:ngerin place, whom Iſmenodora had ſent from the City, tor to bring Anthemion 
with him ; for that che trouble and eamule in manner of a fcdicion grew more and more within the 
Town, by occaſion that the two maſters of the publick ex:rciſes, were at tome difference one with 
another, whilcs the one was of this mind that Bacchox was to beredemanded and dclivered, the other 
again thonghk that they were todeal no farther in the matter. So Anthemicn arofe incontinently and 
went his way with all ſpecd and diligencepofſible : and then my father calling to Pemptides by name, 
and dircAing his ſpecch unto him: You feem Pemptides (quoth he) inmy conccit, ro touch a very 
main and nice point,or rather indeed co ſtir a ſtring that would notbe ſtirred, towit the opinion and 
belicf that we have,as touching che gods, inthat you call for a reaſon and d:zmonſtration of them in 
particular For the ancient faith and belicf received from our ancients in the Countrey where we are 
born is ſufficient, than which there can not be ſaid or imagined a more cvident Argument : 
For ever was this knowledge found, 
| By wit of man or ſenſe profound. 
Put this Tradition being the Baſe and Foundation common to all Picty and Religion, if the certitude 
and credir thereof received from hand to hand be ſhaken and moved in one oncly point , it becometh 
ſaſp:Ccd and doubrtull in'all the reſt, You have heard no doubt how Euripides was courſed and trous 
bl.d for rhe beginning of his Tragedy Menalippe , in this manner, 
Zd) yipdida aaiv bye, Ke. 
Jupiter whoſe name 1 krow 
By bear-ſay onely and #0 m0. 
And verily he had a great confidence in this Tragedy, being as it ſhould ſeem magnificently and with 
exquiſite clegancy penned : but for the tumulcuous murmuaing of che people, he changed the forc= 
ſaid verſes, as now they ſtand written : : 
Zig ws A8MBeral Ths a Avid ao, KO 
God Jupiter (which name in verity : 
| Doth ſort full well to kis Divini'y. ) 
And what difference isthere by our words and diſputation, between calling the opinion which we 
have of Jupiter and of Mercury into queſtion, and making doubt of Cypid or Love? For it is not ncvz 
_ of late, and never before, that this God begins to call for altars, or to challenge Sacrifices : neither 
1s he a ſtranger come among us from ſome barbarous ſuperſtition, like as certain Atte and I wot not 
what Adonides and Adonei, brought in by the means of ſome half-men or mungrell Hermophrodites 
and od women; and thus being cloſely crept in, hath met with certain honours and worſhips far un- 
meet for him, in ſuch ſort, as he may well be accuſed of baſtardice, and under a falſe title to have 
becn cnrolled in the Catalogue of the gods:For my good friend, when you hear Empedocles ſaying chus, 
And equall to the reſt in length | 
and breadth was Amity; 
But ſee in ſp*rit thou it behold, 
aot with deceitful eye. 
you muſt underſtand him,that he writcth thus of Lovezfor thac;this God is not viſible,but apprehended 
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onely Ly opinion and belict, among other gods which arc moſi ancient. Now if of all them in par. 
ticular, you ſeck for a proof and demonſtration, laying your hands upon cach Temple, and making 
a ſophiſticall criall by cvery Altar, you ſhall find nothing void and free from calumniation and cayi- 
ous {lander ; for not to go far off, mark but theſe Verſes. | 
| . But Venus ##eth can I ſce c 
How great a goddeſſe ſhe ſhould be : 
Of Cupid ſhe the mother is, 
And ſhe alone that Love doth give 
IWhoſe children we (you wot well th: 15) 
Are all who on the earth do live ; | 
And verily, Empedocles called her $#9*t©+, that is to ſay, fertile orgiving life : Sophocles, GurdgxG., 
that is to ſay, fruitfull, both of them uſing moſt fit and pertinent Attributes. Howbeic this great and 
admirable work, to wit generation , is wroughe principally and directly by Venus , but collate- 
rally and as an acceffary by Love : which if Love be preſent, is pleaſant and acceptable 3 contrariwiſe 
if Love be away, and not afſiſtant thereto, ſurely the aft thereof remaineth altogether not expetible, 
diſhonourable, without grace and unamiable, For the ConjunCtion of man and woman withour 
the affe&ijon of Love, like as hunger and thirft, which tend to nothing elſe but aticty and fulneſſe, 
endeth in nought that is good, lovely and commendable : but the goddeffe Venus putting away all 
loathſome ſaricty of pleaſure, by the means of Love engendred Amity and Fricnd(hip, yea and tem. 
pcrature of two in one. And hereupon it is that Parmenides verily affirmeth Love to be the moſt an- 
cient work of Venus, writing thus in his Rook inticuled Coſmogenia, that is to ſay, the Creation of 
thc world, 5 


And at the firſt ſhe framed Love 
Before all o1ber gods above, 

But Heſiodus ſeemeth in mine opinion more Phyſically to have made Love moreancient than any other 
whatſoever, to the cud that all the reſt by it might breed and take beginning. If then we bereave 
this Love of the duc honours ordained for ir, Cerres thoſe which belong to Venus will not keep their 
place any longer. Neizher can it be eruly ſaid that fome men may wrong and reproach Love, and 
forbcar withall co do injury unto Verus. For evenfrom one and the ſame ſtage we do hear theſe impu» 
tations, firſt upon Lovc. | 

Love idle is it ſelf, andiw good troth 

P:ſſeſſeth ſuch like perſons, given to ſloth, 


Venus (my children) hath not this onely name | 
Of Venus of Cypris : for the ſame 
Anſwer right wellto many an attributas 
And ſurname which men unto her impute. 
For hell ſhe is : and alſo violence, 
That never ends, but aye doth recompence 
And furious rage young folk for to incenſe. 
Like as ofthe other gods,th*re is not one almoſt, that can avoid the opprobrious tongue of unlcttered 
ruſticity aud ignorance. For do but conſider and obſerve god Mars, who as it were in a Caldcan 
and Aftronomicall tablc ſtanderh in a place diametrally oppoſite unto Love, mark 1 fay, what great 
honours mcn have yielded unto him, and contrariwiſe what reprochfull cerms they givehim again, 
Mars is ſtark blind and ſeeth not 
(fair dames) but like wild boar, 
By turning all things upſide down, 
Works miſchief evermore. 
Homer calleth him rave , that is to ſay, imbrued with blood and polluted with murders; likewiſc 
««Anongire voy, that is tofay, variable and leaping from one fide to another. As for Chryſippus by co 
tymologizing and deriving this gods name, fafteneth upon him a criminous accuſarion, ſaying, that 
eur for ſo he is named, in Greek cometh of «pt, that is eo ſay to murder and deftroy: giving thereby 
occaſion unto ſome, to think that the faculty and power in us prone to war, fight, debate, quarrel, an- 
ger, and fell ftomack, is called Ars, that is to ſay, Mars. Like as others alſo will ay,.that concupiſ- 
Cencc in us, is termed Vexus 3 our gift of ſpeaking, Mercury 3 skill in arts and ſciences, Muſes ; and 
prudence, Minerva, Ste you not how deep a pit and downfall of Arheiſme and Impiety is ready to 
reccive and ſwallow us up, in caſc we range and diſtribute the gods according to the paſſions, powers, 
facultics and vertues that be in vs ? 

I ſee it very well (quoth Pemptides: ) but neither ſtanderh it with Picty and Religion, to make 
gods tobe paſlionsz nor yet comrariwiſe, to believe thatpaſſions be gods. How think you then (quoth 
my father) is Mars a god, ora paſſion of ours? Pemptides anſwered, That he thought him to be a god, 
ruling and ordering that par of our ſoul wherein is ſeated animoſity,anger and manly courage, What 
Pemptides, cricd out my father then, kath that turbulent, warring, overtwhartand quatrelling part 
in us, a D:ity tobe preſident over it, and hall this thatbreedeth Amity, ſociety and peace, be with- 
out a Divine power to govern it ? ls there indeed, a martiall and warlike god of arms, called there- 
upon $:ratizs and Exyalus,who hath the ſuperintendence and prefidence of mutuall murders, m_ 
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men kill and be killed 3 ot armour, weapons, arrows, darts, and othcr ſhot of affaults and ſcaling 

walls, of ſacacge, pillage and booties 2 And is there never a god, to be a witneſs, guide, dircQour and 

coadjutor of unprtiall affection aud matrimonial love,which endcth inunity,concord and fc]lowſhip ? 

There is a god of the woods and forreſts,named Agroteros,who doth aid, afliſt, and encourage hunters, 

in chaſing and crying after the roe-buck,the wild goat, the hare and the hart 3 and they who lie in ſecree 

wait for to intercept wolves and bears in pitfalls,and to catch them with ſnarcs, make cheir prayers to 
Ariſteus, | | | 
| Who firſt as Thave beard men ſay, 

Did grinnes aud ſnares for wild beaits lay. | 
And Hercules when he bent his bowzand was ready to ſhoot at a bird, called upon another god : and 
as /Eſchilus reporteth, | | | 

Phcebus the bunter direGed by and by, 
His arrow ſtraight as it in air did flie, 

And ſhall the man who huntcth after the firſt game in the world, even to catch friendſhip & amity,have 

no god nor demy-god,no angel to help, to favoriſe, and ſpecd his cnterpriſe and good endeavours ? 

For mine own part, my friend Daphneus, I take not man to be a more baſe plant or viler tree, than is 

the oak,the mulberry trec, or the vine which Homer honoureth with the name of Hemeris, conſidering 

that in his time and ſeaſon he hatch a powerfull inftinft to bud and put forth moſt pleaſantly, even the 
beauty both of body and mind, Then (quoth Daphnens) who ever was there, before God,that thoughr 
or ſaid the contrary ? Who? anſwered my father : marry even all they verily, whobcing of opinion, 
thac the carcfull induſtry of plowing,ſowing, and planting appertaineth unto the gads : 

For certain Nymphs they have hight Driadcs | 

IW boſe life they ſay, is equall with the trees, 
And as Pindarus writcth, 

God Bacchus who the pure reſplendent light 

Of Autumne js, and with bis kind influence 

Doth nonriſh trees,and caufttogrow upright, 

And frudtifie at length in afluence. | 

Yct for all this are not perfwaded that the nouriture and growth of children, and young folk, who in 
their prime and flour of age, are framed and ſhaped to ingular beauty and feature of Perſonage, be= 
longeth to any of the gods or demy gods Neither by their ſaying, any deity or divine power, hath 
the care and charge of man, that as he groweth, he ſhould ſhoot up ſtreighe, and ariſe dircly to ver- 
tue ; and that his naturall indument and pencrous ingenuity ſhould be perverted, daunted and quclled, 
eithcr for default of acarcfull Tatour and dircCtour, or through thc lewd and corrupt bchaviour of 
bad company about him. And verily were it not a ſhamefull indignicy and ingratitude thus co ſay ? 
and in chisbchalf.to drive God as it were from that bounty and benignity of his co mankind, which 
being diffuſed, ſpread, and diſperſed over all, is defeftious in no part,nonot in thoſe neceſſary ations 
and occaſions, whereof ſome have their end more necdfull I wis many times than lovely or beautifull 
toſceto. As for'example, even our very birth at firſt, is norhing ſightly at al!, nor pleaſant, 
in regard of the blood and bitter pangs that do accompany it, yet hath the ſame a goddef: to be the 
Preſident and overſeer thereof, to wit Lacinay called thereupon Lochia and Tliithias Beſides, bettcr it 
were for a man nevcr to have been born, than co become evil and naught, for want of a good gover- 
nour and guardian. Moreover the Dcity and Divinc power, leavah not man deſtitute when he is 
fick, no, nor when he is dead : but ſome God there is or other, that hath an officeor fun&ion even 
then, and is powerfull in thoſe occaſions; there is one, 1 fay, that helpeth to convey the fouls of ſuch 
a3 have ended thcir life, from hence into another world, and to lay them in quict repoſe, who for be- 
-reug 2 andcranſporting of them in that ſort is called Catunaſtes and' Pſychopompes according as he 

aigh, 
The Shady night me never bare 
(The barps to ſound) a fine Muſician: 
Nor Prophet ſecrets to declare: 
Ne yet in cures a good Phyſician: 
But for the ſouls of dead, below, 
— Is their due place, them to beſtow. 
And yet in theſe miniſterics and funftions,many odious troubles and encoembrances there be : whereas 
contrariwiſe there can be named no work more holy,no Excrciſc, game of price or profeſſion of mai- 
ſtcrics, whatſocver, whereof itbcſecmch a god better to have the diſpoſe, preſidence and overfight, 
than is the charge and regard, to order and rule the deſircs of lovers, affcQing and purſuing beautifull 
perſons in the flour and prime of their age : for herein there is nothing foul, nothing forced norby 
conſtraint : but that gentle perſwafion and attraftive grace, which yielding in truth a pleaſant a nd 
ſweet labour, leadeth all travell whatfocver untovertue and amity ; which ncicher without a god 
can attain unto the deſired end which is mect and convenient, nor hath any other god for the guide, 
maſter and condudor, than Love which is the companion of che Maſcs, Graces and Venus z 
For Cupid ſowing ſecretly, 
Ir heart of man a ſweet defire, * 
' And beat of Love immediately Crrerrewagwge 
By kindlingrmild and gentle fire; Acs 
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According as Menalippedes ſaith, tempercth the pleaſanteſt things that be with thoſe that arc mof 
fair and beautiful. How ſay you Zeuxippus, is it not ſo? Yes verily (quoth he)l am altogether of 
that mind: for to hold the contrary were very abſurd, 'Then (quoth my Father again) and were 
it not as monſtrons, that whereas Amity hath four feveral kindes and branches, according as the an- 
cient Philoſophers have divided it : The firſt in nature, then that of propinquity and locA affinity, the 
third of ſociety, and the laſt this of love, every one of the reſt ſhould have a god to be the Prefident and 
Governour thercof, to wit, furnamed cither gia@, or £i©,, or gviyn@:, and mren®, and this amo« 
rous amity only or love,as accurſ.d, interdifted and- excommunicate, be Icft withour a Lord and Ry. 
ler ? conſidering that it requireth more caresſolicitude and government than all the reſt ? It doth indeed 
(quoth Zeuxippus) and need it hath nor oi that which is ſtrange, but proper and familiar, of the own, 

Morcover (quoth my father) a man may here take hold by the way of Plato his opinion and do- 
Acine to this purpoſe : to wit, that there is onekinde of fury tranſmitted from the body to the ſoul, 
procceding from certain indifpofitions and malignant diftcmpcratures of ill humours,or clſe occaſion- 
cd by ſome hurtful winde or pernicious ſpiric that paſſcth and entrerh into it,and this fury is a ſharp and 
dangerous difcafe, There is another n>t without ſome divine inſtinC : ngither is it engendred at home 
and within us : but a ſtranpe inſpiration it ie,comming from without,a very alienation of reaſon,fenſe, 
andund:rftanding, the begining and motion whereof arifeth from ſome better power and a certain 
divine puifſance, And us paihon in general is named Enthuſtaſmus, as one would ſay, a divine in-. 
ſpication,for like as, 4aw1dy, in Greek fignificth repletion with ſpirit or winde ; And tupgpy, thae which 
5s fali of prudence anc wii:Even ſo,faich heyan agitation and ſhaking of the ſoul is called &3v1a7 ugh 
the varticipation and ſoctery of fome more heavenly and divine power. Now this Enthufiatme is ſub« 
divided ; for one part thercot is Prophetical, and can kill of foretclling natural thinze, when ones 
inſpired and poſl:{ſed by Apollo, A lecond is Bacchanal ſent from Bacchus,whereof Sophocles ſpaketh 
in one place Tus, 

And ſee you dance. 
With Corybants. 


For thoſ: furics of dame Cybe/e the mother of the gods, as alſo Panique terrors and frighte, hold all 
of the Bacchanal ſacred ceremonies. The third proccedeth from the Muſes, which meeting with a 
tender and delicate foul, not polluted with vice, ftirrech up and raiſcth a Poctical ſpirit, and Mafical 
hamour : as tor that raging and Martial Enthyfiaſme (for Arinianins it is called ) thatfurious infpirati« 
on breathing Wargis well known to every man, for to procacd from god Mars ; a fury wherein there is 
no grace, no muſical ſwecnzfl;, hindring the generation and nouriſhment of children, and inciting 
people to take armes. Therc remaincth one alicnation more of the underſtanding, O Daphnevs, and an 
exſtacy or tranſportation of mans ſpirit, and the ſame not obſcure, nor quiet and calme : concerning 
which I would demand of Pemptides here, 

What god is be, that ſhakes the Spear 

In hand, which doth ſo fair fruit bear. 
Even this raviſhment of love, ſettled as well upon fair and good boizr, as honeſt and ſober dames 3 
which is the hotteſt and moſt vchement tranſportation of the mind : for-ſec you not that even the very 
ſouldier and warrivur himſclf, coming once to be ſurpriſed therewith, laid down his armcs preſently, 
and caft off his warlike fury, | 

For they his ſervants joy did make, 

And Corſelet ſrom his ſhoulders take. 


and himſelf havingno more mind to Battel, fat ftill looking upon othersthat fought. And as for theſ: 
Bacch1al motions, theſe wanton 8Kippings and frisks of the Corybants, they uſe to appeaſe and ſlay 
by changing, only in dancing of the meaſures, the foot Troch#us into Spondzus 3 and in ſong, the 
Phrygian mne intothe Docique : ſemblably Pythza the Prieftcfſe of Apo!ls, being once come down 
from her three-foorcd fabrick,upon which ſhe receiveth that incentive ſpiric of fury, remaineth quict 
and in cal 12 tranquillity . whereas the rape of love, after It hath Once in good earneſt caught a man, 
and (ct him on firc, there is no muſick in the world, no charm, no lenitive ſong, no change of place 
able to ſtay it : for amorous perſons when they be preſent, do love, if they be abſent, do long; in the 
day time thcy follow aftcr their ſweet-hearrs, by night they lie and watch at their doors ; faitingand 
ſober they call upon their fair Paramours, full aud drunken, -they fing and chanr. of them : neither are 
Poetical fanfies and inventions, -as one ſometimes ſaid for their lively and effcRual exprefiion, the 
dreams of perſons waking ; but rather this may be verificd of lovers imaginations, who deviſe and 
talk wich thcir loves abſent, as if they were preſent, they Calate, embrace, chide, and cxpoftulate 
with them, as if they ſaw them in place : for it ſcemeth that our ordinary fight doth depaint 0- 
ther imagination with liquid and wateriſh colours, which quickly paſſe away, are gone and dc- 
parted our of our minds: bur the fanſies and viſions of Lovers being imprinted in their cogitations 
by fire, or enamelled, leave in their memory lively images ſurely engraved, which move, live, breath, 


* xvvo, ſpeak, remain and continue ever after ; like as Cato the Roman ſaid, that the ſoul of the loygr It- 


ſom: yes ved and dwelt in the ſoul of the loved :; for that there is ſettled ſure in him the viſage, countenance, 
101, that 


Comicat ADNErS, Nature, life, and aQions of the perſon whom he loveth, by which being lcd and condufited, 


Paers, 
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he quickly diſpatcheth and cutteth off a long journey, as the * Cynicks arc wont to fay, 
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finding a ſhort, compendious and dire& way unto unto vertue : for he paſſcth ſpeedily fromlove to 
amity and tricndlhip, being carried on end, by the favour of this God of Love, with the inſtin& of his 
affc&ion, as it were with winde and tide, with weather and water together : In ſum : I ſay, that 
this Enthufiaſme or Raviſhment of Lovers is not withous ſome divine power, and that there is no = 
' ther god to guidc and govern it, than he whoſe feaſt we ſolemnize, and unto whom we ſacrifice 
this very day : howbcir, for that we meaſure the greatnefſe of a god by puifſance eſpecially and pro- 
fit, according as among all humane gaods, we hold Royalty and Vertuc to be moſt divine, and do 
call them 3 itis time now to conſider firſt and foremoſt, whether Loye be inferiour to any other god 
in power? And verily Sopbocles faith : . 
Venus is power doth much auaile, 
To win a priſe and to prevaile. 
Great alſo is the puifſance of Mars : and verily we ſee the power of all other gods tobe after a ſor, 
divided in theſe matters two wales, the one is alleRive, and cauſcth us to Jove that which is beauti= 
ful and good 3 the other is adverſative, and maketh us to hate that which is foul and bad, which are 
the ficſt impreſſtons, that from the beginning are engraven in our minds, according as Plato in one placa 
ſpeaketh ofthe Idea. Let ns now come to the point, and conſider how the very att alone of Venus 
may be had for a groat or ſome ſuch ſmall piece of filver, neither was there ever man known to endure 
any great travel, or to expoſe himſelf to any danger, for the enjoying of ſuch a flcſhly pleaſure, unlefſe 
he were amorous withall and love fick. And to forbear here to name ſuch curtiſans as Phryne and La- 
is were, we ſhall finde my good friend, that Gaathenium the harlot, ; 
At lantern light in evening late, 
Waiting and calling for ſome mate. 
is many times paſſcd by and negkfAtcd : but otherwhiles again, 
If once ſome ſadden ſpirit move, 
| 'The raging fit of fervent love. | 
it maketh a man topriz: and eſteem the aforcſaid pleaſure which erewhile he reckoned nothing 
worth,comparabl: in value toall the talents as they fay,of Tantelus treaſure,and equal co his great Scig= 
nory and Dominion 3 fo enervatcis the delight of Yexus, and fo ſoon bringeth it lothſome ſatiety, in 
caſcit be not inſpired with the power of love: which we may ſee yet more evidently by this one ar- 
gumeat 3 namely, that there be many men who will be content co part with others in chis kinde of 
venerecous pleaſure, yea, and can finde 1in their hearts to profticute uato them not only - their Mifſtrefſes 
and Concabines, but alſo their own Eſponſed wiyes ; as it is reported of that Galbz or Cabbes a Ro- 
man, who, it I donot miſtake, invited Mecengs a time unto his houſe, and feafted him ; where 
perceiving how from him to his wife chere paſſed Gme wanton nods and winkings, which bewraicd 
that he had a mind and fanfie to her, he gently refed bighead upon a Pillow or Cuſhion, making ſem- 
blance as though he would take a nap and{leep, whiles they dallied together : in the mean time when 
one of the ſervants which were without ſpying his time, came Coftly co the Table for to Real away 
ſome of the Wiac that ſtood there 3 avaunt unhappy Knave (quothGalbs ) being broad awake, and 
open cycd, knoweſt thou not that I fleep onely for Mecenas fake? But peradventure- this was not ſo 
Rrange a aacter,confidcring that the ſaid Golba wavne better than one of the buffong or pleaſants that 
profcfle ro make folk merry and tolaugh, 16will tell you therefore another example « Ar Argos there 
werc two of the prigcipal Citzens .concurrents, and appoſitc one to the other in the Government of 
the City, the one was named Nicoftratus, and the other Phaulius ; now it foruned upen a time that 
King Philip came to the Town: and commonly thought it war, that Phaulizs plotted and praiſed 
to attain unto ſome abſolute principality and (overaignity in the City, by the means of his wife, who 
was a young and beautiful Lady, in caſe hecould;brivg ber once to the Kings bed, and that ſhe might 
lie with him, Nicoftratus ſmelling :and perceiving a» much, walked :bcforc Phaulius door and about 
his houſe for the nonce, to ſee what he wonld do: who indeed beving fhod his wife with a paircof 
high ſhoocs,caft about her a Mantle or Mandilion, and withal fer upon her head a Chaplcc or hat after 
the Macedonian faſhipn, and dreffcd ber every way like unto one of the Kings Pages ; ſent her ſecretly 
Inthat hahic and attire unto his lodging. Now confidering there hath been in times paſt and isat 
this preſent ſuch a number of amorous perſons and lovers, have you cyer read or knoyp that any gns 
of them hath been-the Bawd to proſtitute his own Jove, though he might thergby have gained Sove= 
reign Msjefty; and obtained the divine hononrs of Fpiter? 1 verily b:lceveyno : for why ? there is pot 
2perſon dare quetch to conradif and oppoſc himſelf in Government of State againſt the ations of 
Princes and Tyrants? But on the other fide, corriva they have and concurrents many'in love, ſuch 
» will not ftickto beard them'in the queſtion of fajr, ypung andbcautiful perſons, whom they affe& 
and fanfte, For it is reported that Aritogiton the Athenian, Antilcon the Metapontine, and Merolippys 
of 4zrigentum never contended nor conteſted with the Tyrants, for all, they ſaw themto waft and ru- 
Inate the common-weale, yea, to commit many enormiops outragesz but when they began once to 
folicite and tempt their Paramors and Loves, then they roſe up as it werein the defence of their facred 
Temples and SanCtyarice, then they ood againſt chemeven with the hazard aud perl ofcheir lives. It is 
Gid, that King Alexernder wroteunto Theodore the brother: of Proteas in this wiſe: Convey unto 
we uf aging wench of thinc , that ſings ſo Faincily » and xeceive for ber gcu (talents, which 
| ſend by this boarce 3 let me have her, 4 Gay, amlefie chou:thy (le be in love with ber. When 
Autipatrades another (of this minions. , .came in a' Make 0n a time & fiis houſe , ay 
| | | | w 
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with a prety girle that plaied upon the Pſaltery,and ſung paſling well ; Alexander taking great dclighe 
and contentment in the fajd damoſell, demanded of Antipatrides whether he were not himſelf eq. 
amourcd of her. And when he anſwered, Yes verily, and exceeding much. A miſchicf on thee (quoth 
hc) leud Varler as thou art, and the Devill take thee : but the wench he abftained from, and woulq ng 
ſomuch as rouch her. But mark morcover and befides,of what power, even in Martiall feats ofarmg. 
Love is : Love 1 ſay, which is not (as ſaith Euripides. 

Of nature ſlow,dull.fickleyinconſt ant), 

Nor in ſoft cheeks of maidens reſiants 
Fora man that is poſſefſed ſecretly in his heart wich Love, needeth not the afliitance of Mars when he 
is to encounter with his cnemies in the field 3 but having a god of his own within him, and preſuming 
of fiis preſence, 


Moft preſt he is and reſolute, 
to paſſe through fire and ſeas; 
The bla'ts of mojt tempeſtuous winds , 
ke cares not to appeaſe, 
And all for his friends ſake,and according as he commandeth him.And verily,of thoſe Children, aswell 
Sons as Daughters, of Lady N:vbe, whoin a Tragedy of Sophocles are repreſented to be ſhot with ar- 
rowes, and ſo killed, one there was, who called for-no other to help and ſuccour her at the point of 
death, but only her Paramor,in this wiſe : 
; Oh that ſome God my love would ſend, 
My life to ſave and me defend. 
Yeall know,l am fure,doye not how?and wherefore Cleomachus the Theflalian dicd in Combat?Noy 
I for my part (quorh Pemptides) but gladly would I hear and learn of you. And it is a ſtory (quoth my 
Father) worth the hearing and the knowledge. There came to aid the Chalcidians, at what time 
there was hot war in Theſſalie againſt the Erctrians, this Cleomachus ; now the Chalcidians ſeemed to be 
ſtrong cnough in their foormen, bat much ado they had, and thought it was adifficulr piece of ſervice, 
to break the cavallerie of their enemies, and to repel them. So they requeſted Cleomachus their allic and 
confederate, a brave Knight , and of great courape, to give the firtt charge, and to enter upon the ſaid 
men of armes, With that, he asked the youth whom he loved molt intircly,and who was there preſent 
whether he would behold chis enterpriſe, and (ce the conflift :- and when the young man anſwered yea, 
and withall,kindly kiffing and embracing bim, ſer the helmet upon his head ; Cleomachus much mare 
hardly and fuller of ſpirit then before, afſembled about him a trbop of the moſt valorous horſemen of 
all thc Theffalians, advanced forward right gallancly, and with great reſolution ſet upon the enemies, 
in ſuch fort, asat the very firſt enconntcr he brake rhe front, difarraied the men of armes, and in the end 
pur them to flight. Which diſcomficure,. when their Infanterie faw , they alſo fled : and ſothe Chal- 
cidians woon the field, andatchicved a noble vitory: Howbeit, Cleomachus himſelf was there lain, 
and the Chalcidians ſhew his ſepulchrs and monument in their Market place, upon which there ſtand- 
eth, cvcn at chis day, .a mighty pillar #rc&cd. "And whereas the Chalcidians before time held this pz- 
| derafty or love of young BYycs an infamous thing, they ofall other Greef:s ever after aff:&cd andho- 
| noured it molt, But Ariſtotle writcth, that Cleomachus indeed loft his life after he had vanquiſhed the 
Eretrians in battell : but as for him who was thus kifſ-d by his lover, he ſaich that he was of Chalcisin 
Tbrace,ſcnt for to aid thoſe of Chalcis in Eube#: and hereupon it cometh that the Chalcidians uſeto 
| chant ſuch a Caroll as this : OY 


Re; | Sweet Boies, fair Imps extra from moblenace, 
| EEE | .. Endued beſides with youth\and beauties grace, 
| Envyinot men of armes and bold cottages 
Fruition of your prime aud flowring age : 
For here as well of Live aud kinde affetion, 
As of proweſſe, we. all do make profeſſion. 


* Or intiu- The lover was named Azton, and the boy whom he loved Philitur, as Dionyſius the Poct writeth in kis 
led Antia- book * of Cauſcs, | TT 5 Ew | = 

| Andinour City of Thebes, O Pemprides, did not one Ardetas give untoa youth whom he loved, 2 

compleat armaur,the day that he was inrolled ſouldier, with the inſcription of Ardetas his own:name ? 

And as for Pawmenes 2n amourous man and one well experienced in love matters, he.changed and alte- 

red the ordinance in battell of our footmen heavily armed, reproving Homer as one that had no 8killor 

experience of Loyc;for ranging the Achzans by their tribes and wards,and not putting in array the lover 

cloſe unto him whom heloveth : for this indeed had been the right [ordinance , which Homer- de- 

ſctibeth in theſe\words : Ppt SD | TY 

| | The Morians ſet ſo.cloſe,, and ſhield to ſhield. 

So joyntly touch*dthat one the other held | 


And this is the only\battalion and ariny invincible. For men otherwhiles in danger abandon thoſe of 
heir tribe, their kindred alſo and ſuch as be allied unto them :' yea, and belicye me they forſake their 
own Fathers and Children : brit never was there enemy ſeen, that could paſs through, and make way of 
evaſion between the Tover andhis darling, conſidering that ſach, many timc#', ſhew their adven- 


terous' Reſolutio iri an bravery, 'and how line reckoning they make of life, unto them boy 
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jo no diſtrefſc nor requiring fo much at their hands, Thus Thero the Theflalian laying and clapping his 
left hand to a wall, drew forth his ſword with the right,and cut off his own thumbe, before one whom 
he loved,and challenged his corrival todo as much, if his heart would ſerve him. Another chanced in 
fight to fall groveling upon his face, and when his enemy lifted up his ſword to give him a mortal 
wound, he requeſted him to ftay his hand a while until he could turn his body, that his friend, whom 
he loved, might not ſec him wounded in his back part. And therefore we may ſee, thatnot only the 
moſt martial and warlick Nations arc moſt given to Love, to wit, the Bceotians, Lacedexmonians, and 
Candiots, but alſo divers renowmed Princes and Captaines, of old time : as namely, Meleager, Achilles, 
Ariftomenes, Cimon, Epaminondas. And as for the bak named, he had two young men whom he dearly 
Joycd, eAſopicus and Zephiodorus, who alfo dicd with him inthe ficld at Mantinea, and was likewiſe 
interred necr unto him. And when Aſopicus became hereupon more terrible unto bis enemies, and 
moſt reſolure, Euchnanus the Amphyſlian, who firſt made head againſt him, reſiſted his fury, and imots 
him,had Hcroique Honours done unto him by the Phocens. To come now unto Hercules ; hard is were 
to reckon and vumber bis loves they were ſo many : But among others, men honour and worſhip ro 
this day Tolaws, becauſc they take him to have been Hercules his dearling,in ſo much as upon his Tombe 
the manner is of Jovers to take a corporal oath and affurance of reciprocal Love. Moreover ir is re+ 
ported of Apollo, chat being »kilful in Phylick, he faved the life of Alcejtis b:izg deſperately fick, for 


ro gratifie Admetus, who as he loved her intircly being his wife, ſo he was as tenderly beloved of hims 
For the Pocts do fable, that Apollo, being inamourcd, tor pure Love, | 


Did ſerve Admetus exe whole year, 
As one that bis hir'd ſervant weres 
ad here it falleth out, in ſome ſort well, that we havemad: mention of Alceſtis : for albeit women 
co not ordinarily, much dealing with Mars, yet the raviſhment and furious fics of Love dciveth th:m 
othcrwhiles to cnterpriſe ſomewhat againſl their own nature, even to voluntary death: and if the poe- 


FI, 


tical fables are of any credit, and may go current for truth, it is evident by ſuch reports as go of * Al- * gor 45: 
ceſtis of Protefilaus, and Enridice the wife of Orphenr, that Pluto obeyeth no other god bur only Loye, ceſtis was 
nor dggh what chey command, And verily howſocverin regard of others gods, as Sophocles ſaith, reporced | 


He cannot skill of equity, mT E 
of favour and of grace. Admetus; 
But ouly with him Faltice flraight, and toſave 
aud _ taketh place. his life; 
Yct hehath good reſpeR and reverence to lovers, and to them alone he is not implacable nor inflexible, 


And therefore a good thing it is, my fricnd, I confefle, to be received into thercligious confratcrniry 
of che Eleuſinian myſteries : but] ſce that the vorarics profeſizd in Love, arc in the other world in beter 
condition accepted with Plato : And this 1 ſay as one who ncicher am too forward in beleoving ſuch 
fables of Pocts, nor yet ſo backward as to diſtruſt and difcredit them all : for I affure you they ſpeak 
wcll, and by a certain divine fortune and good hap they hit upon the truth, ſaying as they do, that 
none butlovers recurne from hell unto this light again : but what way and how thcy wotnot ; as 
wandring indeed and miſling of the right path, which Plato of all men ficſt by che meancs of Philoto- 
phy found out and knzw. And yet among the Egyptians fables, there be certain ſmall ſlender and ob- 
{cure ſhadowes of the truth, diſperſed here an there. Howbcit they had need of an expert and well: cx- 
pcricnced hunter, who by ſmall rrats knoweth how to uwrace and finde our great matters. And there» 
fore let us paſſ: them over. 

And now that 1 have difcourſcd of the force and puiffance of Love being ſo great as it appeareth, 1 
come now to examine and conſider the bounty and liberalicy thereof to mankinde, not whether ig 
confer many ben:fics upon them,who are acquainted with it, and make uſe thereof (for notable they be 
and well known to all men) but whether it bringeth more and greater commodity co thole that are ſtu- 
dious of it, and be amorous ? For Euripides, howſocver he.were a great favourite of Love z yct ſo it is, 
that he promiſed and admircd that in ir, which ofall others is leaft, namely when he (aid, 


Love teacheth Muſick, marke when you will, 
Though one before thereof bad #2 sk{ll, 


For he might as well have ſaid, that it maketha man prudent and witcy, who beforc wat dull and fool- 
iſh ; yca and valiant, as hath been ſaid, who before was a coward ; like as they that by putcivg into 
fire burning pecces of wood, make them firme and firaight, whercas they were before weak and render: 
Semblably, every amorous perſon becometh liberal and magnificent, although he had been aforctime 
a pinching ſaudge:For this baſe avarice and michery waxecth ſoft,and mclterh by lovc,like as iron in the 
fire, in ſach ſort, as men take more pleaſure to give away and beftow upon thoſe whom they Jove, than 
they do to take and receive of others. For yc all know well how Anytus the ſon of Anthenion was 
Inamourcd upon Alcebiadesy and when he had invitedcertain friends and gueſts of his unto a ſump- 
tuous and ſtately feaſt in his houſc , Alcebiades came thither in a Mazke co make paſtime 3 and 
after he had eaken with him one half of the filver cups that Rood upon ehe boord before them, wene 
his waics, which when the gueſts tagk not well, but ſaid that the youth had behaved himſelf ver 

proudly and malipertly toward him. Not fo (quath 4nytus ) for he hath dealt very Courtcouſly 


with 
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with ms, in that, when he might have gone awdy with all,: he Icft thus much bchind tor me, Zeyg- 
ippus taking joy hercat : O Hercules ( quorh-he) you want but alictle of riddiagquite out of n 
heart that hereditary hatred derived and received from our Aucettours, which Thave taken againſt 4y. 
tus, in the behalf of Socrates and Philoſophy, in cafc:he were ſo. kinde and courteous in his Love, B; 
it ſo(q oth my Father ) but Ictus proceed : Love is of this nacure, that it makerhimen otherwiſe me. 
Hricholick, auftercy and hard to be plcafed orconverſed withal!, to become tnore ſociable gentle, and 
pleaſant : for as ye know well enough, Lk if Ys G4 Ee HP ANNE 
| More ately is that houſe in (ight,: £4 

| Es | Whercin the fire burns clear aud braght; 

andeven ſo, aman is more lightfome and jocund, when he is well warmed with the heat of Love. Buy 
the yulgar ſort of men are in this point ſomewhat perverſly. affeQzd and beſide: all reaſon ; for if 
chey ſeea flaſhing celeſtiall light in 'an houſe by night , they rake it to be ſome divine apparition, /and 
wonder thercat : but whcn they ſee-a baſe, vile,and abje& mind fuddenly repleniſhzd with Courage, Li. 
berty, Magnificence,defire of Honour, with Grace, Favour,and Libcralicy, they are not forced to lay, ax 
Telemachus did in Homer, | | bs C3 TOO0% > $"0££D 
nant 1 Certes, ſome god, I know jull willy ' 
IT as 25g Is now within, and here doth dwell. : = 
And is not this alſo,quoth Daphnens,(tcll mel pray yousfor the love of all the Graces) an eff:& of ſome 
divinecauſc ? that a lover who regardecth not, bur, defpiſeth in a manner all othe# things, I ſay not his 
familiar friends onely, his fcllowes and domcfticall acquaintance, but the Lawes alſo and Mapiltratcs, 
Kings and Princes3z who is affraid of nothing, admircth, cftcemeh,and oblcrveth nothing ; and is be. 
ſides ſo hardy , as topreſcnt himſcltbefore the flaſhing ihot of piercing lightning, fo ſoon as cy<r he @ 


ſpieth his fair love, 


Like to ſome C:ck of cravain kinde lets fall, 
0 | Or hangs the wing , and daunted is withall, | 
; Hedroups I (ay, his Courape is cooled, his heart is done, and all his animoſity quailed quite. And hers 
ie were not impertinent to the purpoſe, to make mention of Sappho among the Muſes. The Romans write 
5n theiv hiſtory, that Cacus the Son of Valcae breathcd and Haſhed flames of fire from his mouth, And 
'5n truth the words that Sapphouttercth, be mixcd with fire, and by her verſes teflificth the ardent and 
| flaming heat of her heart, | | | 
Seeking for Love ſome Cure and remedy, 
By pleaſant ſound of Muſes melod:, 
as Philoxenus weiteth. But Daphnevs , unlefſe peadventure the Love of Lyſandra have made you to 
forget your old ſports and dclights wherewith you were wont to paſſe the tire away , call to mind (I 
beſeech you) and rehearſe unto us thoſe ſweet verſes of faire Sappho, wherein ſhe ſaith, that when her 
Love came in her fight,ſhe loft her voice preſently, and was ſpeccblefie, her body ran all over into cold 
ſivcats, ſhe became pale and wanyſhe fell a trembling and quaking, her braincs turned round, ſurpriſed 
(he was with dizzinefſc, and fell into a fainting fir of ſwowning., 
; 365el Thrice bappy do T hold that wight, 
Who may eftſoones enjoy thy ſight, 
Of thy ſweet woice to reap delight, 
| And pleaſant ſmiles : 
Which kindle in me ſuch a fire, 
That, as I them do much admire, 
My heart they R aviſh, and defire 
Tranſport the whiles. 
Thy face no ſooner do1 ſee, 
But ſudden falence comes on me 3 
My tongue ftrings all diſſolven be, 
And ſpeech quitegone: 
Then, underneath my skin is ſpread 
A firy fluſh of colour red ; 
With that mixe eyes be darkened 
And fight yeeld none. 
Mine eares alſo do buze aud ring, 
And yet diftintly hear nothing 3 
Cold drops of ſweat run down tricling, 
Or ſtand as dew : 
My joynts anon and ſfinewes ſhake, 
My heart-root pants, my fleſh doth quake ; 
And paleneſſe ſoon doth overtake, 
My former hew, 
And thus full wan I do remain 
As flower in houſe that long hath laine, 
Or graſſe infield, which wanting raine, 
Doth quickly fade : 
_ Untill 
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Until at length in extaſie, 
Withouten ſenſe and breath I lie 
As if death of me ſuddenly 
Surprize had maae. 
When Daphneus had recited this ſonnet : Ts not this (quoth my father, in the name of Fapiter I beſtech 
you) a plain poſſeſſion of the mind by ſome heavenly power 3 is not this (l ſay) an cvident motion, and 
a very celcſtial raviſhment of the ſpirit > What furious paſſion was there ever ſo great and firong, that 
came upon the Propheteſſe Pythia, when ſhe mounted that three- footed fabrick, from whence ſhe deli- 
vered Ocacles? Who cver was there fo far tranſported and carried befide himſelf by the Pipes and 
Flutes of fanatical perfons ſuppoſed to be ſurprized by ſome divine fpirit of fury, by the Tabour 
and other ſtrange ceremonies in the ſervice of Cybele the Mother of the gods ? Many there be, that hold 
the ſame body, and look upon the ſame beauty 3 but the amorous perſon only is caught and raviſhed 
therewith, What ſhould be the reaſon of ix ? Certes, there is ſome cauſe thereof ? Verily, when Menan« 
der ſheweth it unto us, yet we learn it not, nor underſtand his meaning by theſe verſes : 
There is a malady of the mind, , 
That it farpriſeth fatally : 
Who ſmitten is therewith, doth finde 
Himſelf ſore wounded inwardly. : 
And hereof is god Love the cauſe, who toucheth one, and iparcth another. But that which ought in» 
deed to have been ſpoken rather at the firſt, — = : 
Since now it comes into my mind, , ©. 
And way out of my mouth would finde, 
as #£ſchylns Caith, I think not good to overpaſſc in filence, b:ing a matter of ſo great importance. For 
of all things elſe {my good friend) in a manner, whereof we take knowledg:, not by the miniftiry of 
the fivenatural ſenſes ; ſome there be, that came into credit (at the b:ginning)) and authority, by fa- 
blesz others, by Iawcs; and the reſt,by doQrine and diſcourſe of reaſon. Now the conſtant belicfe and 
full pzrſwation of che gods, the firſt Mafters, Teachers and Aathors altogether rhercof, were Poets, 
Lawgivers, and in a third ranke, Philoſophers, who all with one accord joyntly did ſet this down 
asa vcrity, that Gods there be: howbeit, they are at greatdiſcord and variance, touching the number, 
order, nature, effence and power of them. For thoſe whom the Philoſophers acknowledge to be gods, 
are not ſubject to diſcaſes, nor to age, neither know they what it is to feel pain or endure travel : 
| Eſcape they do the paſſage of the firth, 
Of roaring Acheron,aud live wn joy and mirth. 
And in that regard Philoſophers admit not at all the Poctical Egilss and Aral, that is to ſay, contenti- 
ons and reconciliations : they will not allow A«iko5 and goþv5, to be gods, nor confefſe them to be the 
Sons of Mars : and in many points do they ditfcr alfo and diffent from Lawgivers; as Xenophanes did, 
who ſaid unto the Egyptiansas touching Ofiris : If you take him for a mortal man, adore him no ; 
if you account himan immortal god, lament not for him. Again, the Poctsand Lawgivers on the othet 
fide, dcign nor, nor will abide ſo much as to hear thoſe Philoſophers who of certain Idecs, numbers, 
unitics, and ſpirits, make gods 3 neicher can they poſſibly conceive and underſtand ſuch do&rin. In 
ſam, much variety there is and diſſonance in their opinions, about this one point : but like as in old 
time there were three S:As or Faftions in Athens, al} adverſe, oppoſite' and malicious one unto the 0- 
ther, to wit, of the Paralli, the Epacrii, and Pzdizi : yer notwithſtanding, when they were aſſembled 
and met together in a general Council, they gave all their voices and ſuffrages to So/on, and eletcd 
him with one common aſf:nt tacir Peace-maker, their Governour, and Lawgiver, as one worthy, 
without any queſtion or doubt at all, to have conferred upon him the Pcincipality and higheſt degree 
of Vertue and Honour : evenſo thoſe three ſets differing in opinion about the gods, and gjying cheir 
voices ſome on this ſide, and others on that, and not willing to ſubſcribe one unto anothergnor caſily 
receiving that which is otherwiſe delivercd than by themſelves, be all of one and the ſame mind as 
touching this one god Love 3 and him the moſt excellent Poets, the beſt Lawgivers, and the Princi- 
pal Philoſophers, admit with one voice into the Regiſter and Kalender of the gods, praifing and ex- 
colling him highly in all their writings. And like as Alcexs faith, that all the Micylenzans with one 
accord and general conſent, choſe Pzttacus for their Soveraigne Prince and Tyrant ; even fo Heſiedus, 
Flato, and Solon, bring and condutt Love out of Helicon, into the Academy unto us, for our King, 
Prince, and Prefident, crowned and adorncd gaily with Garlands and Chaplctsof flowers, honoured 


alſo, and accompanied with many ſhackles and couples profeſſing amity and matual ſociety : not ſuch 
as Euripzacs (aith : 


With fetters bound and tied was, 
Far ftronger than of iron and braſſe. 
Linking them by a cold, heavy, and maſfic chain of need and neceſſity, as a colourable veil and 
pretence to ſhame and turpitude 3 bur fuch as are carried by winged Chariotsunto the moſt goodly 
and beautiful things in the world, whereof others have treated better and more at large. When my 
father had thus ſaid : Sze you not (quoth Soclarus ) how being fallen now again, the ſecond time into 
on: and the ſame matter, you forced your (elf to turn away from it, I wot not how, avoiding to 
enter into this holy diſcourſe, and (if I may be ſobold eo ſay what I think) ſhifring off anjuſtly © 
pay the debt,which you have promiſed us} for having _ _ by the way,and againſt your will _— 
_ ſome 
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Come: mention of the Egyptians and of Plato 3 you paſſed them over then,and even fo do you at thig 
vreicn: ; as tor that which P7ato hath written,or rather theſe Muſes here have by him delivercd,l know 
vrell cou will ſay nothing thercoi; although we ſhould requeſt and pray ycu to do it ; but ſor that you 
have covertly ſignifi:d thus much, that the Mythology or tables of the Egyptians accord ſufficient] 
with the d::Ctrine of the Platonicks concerning Love: it were againſt all reaſon that you ſhould refufe 
tu diſcover, reveale, and declare it unto us: and content will we be, in caſe' we may hear but alittle of 
ſuch great and important matters. Now when the reſt cf the company inſtantly intreated likewiſe, 
my father began again and ſaid: Thar the Egyptians, like as the Greeks, acknowledge two kindes of 
Love, the on: Vulgar, the other Celeſtial : they believe alſo that there is a third beſide, to wit, the Surg 
and Ven::s above all they have in great admiration ; as for us we ſee a great affinity and reſemblance 
berwecn Love and the Sun; for ncither of them both is (as ſome do imagine) a material fire, but the 
hcat of the one and the other is milde and generative ; forthat which procecdeth from the Sun, giveth 
unto boudics nouriturc, light, and deliverance from cold Winter ; that which com:th from the other 
worketh the ſame cffcAts in ſouls : and as the Sun between two clouds, and after a foggy miſt breaketh 
forth moſt ardent : cven fo Love after anger, fallings out, and fits of jealoufie 3 upon attonement and re- 
conciliation made between Lovers, is more pleaſant and fervent : and look what conceit ſoc have of 
the Sun, that iz iskindl:d and quenched alternatively, namely,. that cvery Evening it goeth out, and c- 
very Moraing is lightcd again : the fame they have of Love, as being mortal, corruptible,and not per. 
mancnt in one cftate : morcover, that habit or copfticution of the body which is not cxerciſed and inu- 
rcd to endure both cold and hear, cannot abide the Sun 3 no more can that nature of the ſoul which is 
not well nurtured and liberally raughr,be able to brook Love,without ſome pain and troublc ; but both 
the one and the other is tranſported out of order, yea and indiſpoſed or diſeaſed alike, laying the 
weight upon the force and power of Love, and not upon their own impuifſance and weakneff: : this 
only ſcemcth to be the diffrence between them 3 that the Sun cxhibiteth and ſheweth unto thoſe vpon 
_ the carth who have thcir eyc-fight, things beautiful and foul indiffcrently 3 whereas Love is the light 
that repreſcnteth fair things only, cauſing lovers to be lookers of ſuch alone, and to turn toward them ; 
but contrariwiſe to make none account of all others. Furthermore, they that attribute the name of 
V-11s to the Earth,arc induced thereto by no fimilitude nor proportion at all ; for that Vers is divine 
and Celcftial, but the region whercin there is a mixcure of mortal with immortal, is of it (cl feeble, 
dark, and ſhady, when the Sun ſhineth not upon it; like as Vezns, when love is not afſiftang unto it ; 
and therefor: more credible it is, that the Moon ſhould reſemble Venus, and the Sun Love, rather than 
any other god 3 yet arc not th-y therefore all one, becauſe the body is not the ſame that the ſoul is, but 
divers; like as the Sun is ſenitole and viſible 3 but Love ſpiritual and intclligible : and if this would not 
ſeem « ſpcech ſormwhat harſh, a man might ſay, that the Sun doth clean contrary unto Love, for thatir 
divertcth our underftanding from the ſpeculation of things intcllieible, unto the beholding of objcs 
ſenſible, in abuſing and deceiving it by the pleaſure and brightneſſ: of the fight, perſwading it to ſeck 
in ir, and about ir, as all other things, ſo truth it (elf, and nothing elſe where, being raviſhcd with the 
Love thercof, 
For that we ſee it ſhine ſo fair 
Upon the earth, amid the air, 
according as Euripides ſaith, and that for want of knowledge and cxpcricnce of anoth er lifc, or rathar 
by reaſon of forgerfulnefſc of thoſe things which Love reduceth into our memory. For like as when we 
awake in ſome great and rcfplend:nt light, all nightly viſions and apparitions vaniſh away and depart, 
which our ſoul ſaw during ſlcep : even ſoit ſeemeth that the Sun doth aſtoniſh the remembrance of 
ſach things as hete happen and chance in this liſe ; yea, and to bewitch, charm, and enchant ourundere 
ſtanding, by reaſon of pleaſure and admiration, ſo as it forgetteth what it knew in the former lite : and 
verily there is the true and real ſubſtance of thoſe things ; but here apparitions only, by which our foul 
in ſleep adttircth, and cmbrae:th that which is moſt beautiful, divine, and wonderful : bur as the 
Poct faith; 
About the ſame are vaine illuſions, 
Dreams manifold, and fooliſh viſions, 


And fo the mind is perſwadedthat all-things hcre be goodly and precious, unlefſe haply by good ad- 
venture it meet with ſome divinc,honecft, and chaſt Love for tobe her Phyſitian and ſavior; which paſ- 
ling from the other World by things corporal, may condutt and bring it to the truth, and to the plea- 
ſant fiz1ds thereof, wherein is ſeatcd and lodged, the perfeft, pure, and natural beauty, not ſophiſticate 
with any mixture of chat which is counterſcit and falſe where they defire to embraceone another, and 
to commune together as good friends, that of long time have had no interview nor entercourſe, aſlit- 
cd alwaics by Love, as by a Scxrain, who leadeth by the hand thoſe that are profcfſed in ſome religion, 
ſbewing unto themall che holy reliques and ſacred ceremonies one after another. Now when they be 
ſent hither again, the ſoul by it ſelt cannot come necr and approach thereto, but by the Organ of the 
body : and like as, becauſe young children of themſelves are not able to comprehend intelligible 
things; therefore Geometricians put into their hands viſible and palpable formes, of a ſubſtance 
Incorporal and impaſlible, to wit, the repreſentations of Sphears , Cubes, or Square bodice, as 
alſo thoſe that be Dodecaedra, that is to (ay, having twelve c<qual faces : cven fo the Celeſtial Love 
doth preſent and ſhew unto us, fair mirrours to behold therein beautiful things, ra 
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mortal, thereby to admire ſuch as be heavenly and divine 3 ſenfible objeAts, for to imagine thereby 
choſe that be ſpiritual and intelligible. Theſe be the ſeveral favours and beauties, fair colours, pleaſant 
ſhapes, proportions and features of young perſons in the flour of their age ; which ſhining and glic- 
tring as they do, gently excite and ftir up our memory, which by little and little at the firſt is en- 
flamed thereby : whereby ie cometh to paſſe that ſome through the tolly of their fricnds and kinsfolk, 
endeavouring to extinguiſh this affeQion and paſſion of the mind, by force, and withour reaſon, have 
enjoycd no benefit thereof, bat cither filled themſelves with trouble and ſmoke, or clfe running with 
their heads forwards, into beaftly and filthy pleaſures, pined away and were conſumed, But ſuch as 
by wiſe and diſcrcet diſcourſe of reaſon, accompanicd with honeſt and ſhamefaſt modeſty, have taken 
from Love the burning furious and firy heat thereof, and left beininde in the foul a ſpendour andlight, 
together with a moderate heat (and not a boiling agitation thereof, ſtirring, as one (aid, a ſlippery mo- 
tion of the ſced, when as the Atomes of Epicurus by reaſon of their ſmoorhnefſe and tickling are dri- 
ven together ) which cauſeth a certain dilatation, wonderful generative, like as in a Plant or Trec, 
which patceth forth leaves, bloſſomee, and fruit ; for that ſhe receiveth nutrimenr, becauſe the porcs 
and pafſages of docility, obedience, and facility to be perſwaded by entertaining gemily good admo- 
nicions and remonſtrances be open, ſuch' I ſay within a ſmall time pierce farther, and paſſe beyond 
the bodics of thoſe whom they Love, entring as faras into their ſouls, and touch their rowardnefle, 
their conditions and'manners, reclaiming their cyes from beholding the body, and converfing together 
by the communication of good diſcourſer, behold one another by that means ; provyidcd alwaics thay 
they have fome mark and token of true beauty imprinted within their underſtanding ; which if chcy 
cannot-finde, they forſake them, and eurn their Love unto others, after rhe manner of Bees, which leave 
many grcen lcavcs and fair floures, becauſe they can gathcr'out of them no honey 3 but Jook when they 
mect with any trace, any influence, or ſemblance bf divine beauty ſmiling upon them, then being ra- 
viſhed wich dclight and admiration, and drawing it unto them, they take joy and contentment in that 
which is trucly amiable, expetible, and to be embraccd of all men. | 

True it is that Pocts ſeem to write the moſt part of that which they deliver as touching this god of 
Lovey by way of meriment, and they fing of him as it were in a Mark ; and little do they ſpeak in good 
earneſt touching the very truth, whether it be upon judgement and reaſon, or ſome divine inſtin& and 
inſpiration : as for cxample among other things, that which they give out concerning the generation 
of this god, in this manner : FE : ; | 

Dame Iris with fair winged ſhoes, 
and golden yellow hair, 
Conceived by Sir Zephyrus, 
the mightieft god did bear. 


Lleff: it be fo that yau alfo are perſwaded by the Grammarians, who hold that this fable was deviſed 
tocxpreſſ: the varicty and gay diverſity, as it were of ſundry colours repreſented in this paſſion of 
Love. For, what elſe ſhould it reſpe&(quoth Dapbaers) Liſten then ſaid my father, and I will cell 
you, Forced we are, by manifeſt cvidence to belceve, that when we behold the Rain-bow, it is nothing 
clſebut a reflcxion of raics and beames, which our eyes ſuffer, when our ſight falling upon a cloud, 


fomwhat moiſt but even and ſmooth withall, and of an indiff;rent and mean *. thickneſſe, meeteth 


with the Sun beames, and by way of repercuſſion ſeeth the radiant rajes thereof, and the ſhining light 
about it,and fo imprinteth in our mind this opinion, that ſuch an apparition indecd is ſettled upon the, 
cloud. And even ſuch is the Sophiſtical device and ſubcile invention of love, that in the generout 
and toward minds of gentle lovers, it cauſcth a certain refl:xion of memory, from beautics appearing 
here, and ſo called, in regard of that divine, lavely indeed, blefſed and admirable beauty. Howbcis 
the common ſort, purſuing and apprehending the image only'thereofgexpreſ:d in fair perſons, as well 
boics as young damoſcls, as it were in mirrou:s, can reap no fruit more certain and affured than a lit- 
tle pleaſ1ice mingled with pain among;which is nothing elſe as it ſeemerh, but the errour and wandring 
dizzinefſ: or conceit of moſt folk, who in clouds and ſhadows feck and hunt after the contentment. 
of their luſt and defire : much like unto young children who think. to catch the Rainbow in their 
hands, being drawn and allured thereto by the deceitful ſhew preſented to their eyes, Whereas tho 
truc lover indeed, who is honeſt and chaſt, doth far otherwiſe : for he liſteth up his defire from thence 
toa divine, ſpiritual and intelligible beauty : and whenfocver he mcetcth with che beauty of a viſible 
body, he uſcth it as the inſtrument only of hismemory, he imbraceth and lovcth it : by converfing alſo 
with it joyfully, and with contentment, his underſtanding is more and more inflamed. Such amorous 
perſons as theſe, whiles they hant theſe bodics here, ncither reft ſo fitting fill, in a dcfire and admira- 
tion of this clear beauty : nor when they are come thither after their death, return they hither again 
u fugitives, for to hover and keep about the doors, chambers and cabinets of young marricd wives, 
which arenothing clfe but vaine dreams and illuſions appearing to ſenſual men and women given over- 
much to voluptuous pleaſures of the body, and ſuch as untruly be called lovers. Forhe, who in 
truth is amorous, and is thither come where true bcautics are, and converſeth with them, as much as 
It is poſſible and lawful fora man to do, is winged anon, mounteth up on high, he is purified and 
ſanftified, continually abiding reſident above, dancing, walking and diſporting alwaics about his 
god, untill he come back again into the green and fair Mcaddows of the Moon and: of Venus, where, 
ing laid a ſlcep, he beginneth to reccive regeneration and new nativity. But this is an higher 
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point and deeper matter, than we have undertaken at this preſent to diſcourſe upon. To return there- 
torc unto our Lovegthis property alſo it hath, like as all other gods, according to Exaripides, 
To take great joy and much content, | 
When men with honours him preſent, 

And contrawiſc, he is no lefle diſpleaſed, when abuſe or contempt is offered unto him. For moſt kinde 
and gracious he is unto them that receive and entertain him courtcouſly : and again at curſt and 
ſhrewd to thoſe who ſhew themſelves fliff-necked and contumacious.unto him. Forncither Fupiter 
ſarnamed Hoſpital!, is ſo ready to chaſtiſe and puniſh wrongs done unto gueſts and ſuppliants, nor Fu- 
Piter Genitall ſo forward to proſecute and accompliſh the Curſes and Exccrations of Parents, as Love 
quickly hcareth the praiers of thoſe Lovers who are unthankfally requited by their Loves, being the 
puniſher of Proud, radegand uncivill perſons, For what ſhould one ſpeak of Euchcyntus Lexcomanticghee 
I mean, who cvcn at this day is called in Eypres, Paracyptuſa ? And peradventure you have not heard 
of the puniſhment of Gorgoin Candia, who was ſerved much after the manner of the ſaid Paracyptuſa, 
fave onely that ſhe was turned into a ſtone, when ſhe would necds look out at a window, and put forth 
her body to ſce the Corps of her Lover interred. But of this Gorgo there was ſomctime one enamoured, 
whoſe name-was Aſander, a young Gentleman, honeſt, and of good Parcntage deſcended, who having 
been before time of worſhiptull and wealthy Eſtate, waz decayed much,and brought to poverty : how- 
beit his mind abated not fo withall,that he thought himſelf unworthy of the beſt fortune that might be, 
Whercupon he ſued unto this Gorgo a Kinfwoman of his, by way of Marriage, notwithſtanding hat for 
her goods and riches ſhe was much ſought unto and wooed by many others : and albeit he haddi- 


vers great and wealthy competitors and corrivals, yet he had wrought and gaincd all the guardians, 
tutors and ncareſt kinsfolk of the Damoſell to ſecond his ſure. 
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Moreover thoſe things which arc named to be the cauſes that ingender Love,be not properand pecu- 
Jar to the one ſex or to the other, but common to them both. For thoſe Images which from without 
peirce and enter into amourous perſons, according to the Epicurcans opinion, running to and fro, ſtir 
ring and tiekling the maſs of the whole body, gliding and flowing into the genctall ſeed, by certain 0- 
ther diſpoſitions of the atomes, it cannot be that they ſhould ſodo from young Boyes, and impoſſible 
altogether from Women : unleffc alſo theſe fair and' ſacred recordations we call and refer unto that 
divine,. truc and celeſtiall beauty, according tothe Platoniques, by the meancs of which rememora- 
tions, as with wingy, the ſoul is mounted and carryed up. What ſhould hinder then , but that ſuch re- 
cordations may paſs as well from young Boies as Damoſcls or Women? eſpecially when as we ſec 
a good nature, chaft and honeſt, appear joynely in the flower of favour and beauty, like as, according 
to Ariſtotle, a ftreight and well-faſhioned ſhoe, ſhewerh the good form and proportion of the foot : 
which is as much to ſay, as when under beautifull faccs, and in neat and fair bodies, they, who are ckil- 
full in the knowledge and judgement of ſuch things, perceive the clear and cvident traces of a fincere 
mind not corrupt nor counterfeit, For itis no reaſon that a voluptuous perſon being d:manded this 

geſtion. 
J For wanton Love how ſtands thy mind ? = 
To males more, or to female kind ? | 
and anſwering, . 
Both hands are right with me where beanty is, 
Neither of twain to me can come amilſe, 
Should ſeem to have made fit and pertinent anſwer according to his own carnall concupiſcence : and 
that an honeft and gencrous perſon ſhould not dire his affeQions to the beautifull and toward dif- 
poſition of a youths nature, but to the naturall parts that make difference of ſex. Certes he tha loverh 
horſcs and is skilfull in good horſemamhip, will love no leffe the generoſity and ſwiftnefſe of the horſe 
: Podergus than of Atha the mare of Agamemnon. And the huntſmap, taketh not pleaſure onely to have 
good Doggs and Hounds of the male kind, but alſo keepeth the Hraches and bitches of Eandie and La- 
conia. And ſhall he who loveth the beauty and ſivcet fayour of mankind, not be indifferently affe- 
cd both to the one ſex and to the other, bur make a diff:rence,as in divers garments, between the love 
of Mcn and Women? And verily Men fay, that B:auty is the flower and bloſſome of vertuc. Nowto 
ſay, that the feminine ſex doth not flower at all, nor ſhew any appearance and token of a good and 
towardly diſpoſition to vertuc, were very abſnrd : for Zſchylns went to the purpoſe, when he wrote 
theſe Verſes: 
| ' A Damſell young, if ſhe have known 
and taſted man once carnally, 
WE Her eye doth it bewray anon, 
| it ſparkles fire ſuſpiciouſly; : 
Goto then : arethere evident markes and fignes to be feen upon the viſages of Women to teftibe 2 
malapart, bold, wanton, and corrupt nature 3 and contrariwiſcſhall there be nolight ſhining in 4 
. _ : 4 
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faces, tO give teſtimony of their modeſty and pudicity ? Or rather , ſhall there be divers demonftrative 
evidences in many of them, but yer ſuck as will nor ftir up and provoke any perſon to love them ? Sure- 
ly iris neither ſonor ſo;therc is no truth nor probability in any of them both : but every thing is com- 
mon indiffcrently, as well in the one (ex as the other, as we have ſhewed. C20 8 þ'©& » & 
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Here alſo there is another want in the originall. 
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O Daphneus, Ict us impagn and confute thoſe reaſons, whereuppon Zeuxippus erewhile diſcourſed, 
ſuppoſing that Love is al | one with Concupiſcence, which is difordinatc, and Icadcth the Soul into 
all Jooſnefſe and difſolution. -And yet] donot think, that he is fo perſwaded indeed , and of that 
þelicf; but for that he hath heard oftentimes odious perſons , and ſuch as have no lovclineſſe in thein, 
ſo toſay : of whom, ſome hold under their hands, and haye at command, poor filly Women, whom 
they have gotten for ſome petty dowrics ſake, and whom together with their monics thiy put tothe 
managing of domefticall affaires, and to make baſe, vile, and mechanical! accounts, quarrelling and 
brawling with them every day 3 and othersagain, having more mind and defire to ger Children, than 
to love eſpouſed Wives , like unto -Graſhoppers, which caſt their ſecd upon Squills , ſca Onyong, or 
ſach like herbs, having difchaged gheir luft in all the haſte upon any body that firſt comes in their way, 
and reaped the fruit only that they ſought for, bid Marriage farewell, and make'no farther account 
of their wedded Wives, or if they tarry and ftay with them ſtill, they regard them nomore than their 
old ſhoes, making no count either to love thery, or tobe loved reciprocally ofthem: - And verily, 
ciytw and £559%%, which fignific, toloveand to be loved again dearly, which differ but in one letter 
from the verb 5iy*w, that is to ſay, to contain and hold together, ſeem unto me at the firſt fight, dire&ly 
to import and ſh:w a mutuall benevolence, by long time and acquaintance tempered with a kind of 
neceſlity. B.t look what perſon ſoever love ſetleth upon in Marriage, fo as he be inſpired once there- 
with ; at the very firſt, like as it is in P/atoes Common-wealth, he will not have theſe words in his 
mouth, Mizeand Thine: for ſimply all goods arc not common among all friends, br thoſe only who 
being ſevered apart in body, conjoyn and colliquate, as It were perforce, their Souls together, neither 
willing nor bclecving that they ſhould be twain but one : and afterwards byztruc pudicity and reverence 
one unto the other, whereof Wedlock hath moſt need. As for that which cometh from withvat, cary- 
ing with it more force of Law, than voluntary obſcquence and reciprocall duty, and that in regard of 
fear and ſhame, | 

A piece of work, that needs the guide, | EE: 
Of many bits and helmes beſide, 


requireth alwaies to have ready athand a careful regard among thoſe that are coupled in Matrimony : 
whercas in tru: Love there is ſo much Continency, Modeſty, Loyalty, and Faithfulncſſ;, that although 
otherwhile ir touch a wanton and laſcivious mind, yet it diverteth it from other Lovers, and by cut- 
ting off all mallapart boldnefle, by taking down and debafing infolent Pride and untaughr Stubburn- 
nefſe,, it placech in licu thereof , modeft baſhfulnefſ?, ſilence and raciturnity ; it adorneth ic with 
decent gcfture, and feemly countenance, making it forever after obedient to.one lover only. Yee 
have heard (I am ſure) of that famous and renowned Courtiſan Lais , who was courted and ſoughs 
unto by ſo many Lovers, and yee know well, how ſhe inflamed and fer on fire'all Greece wirt: the 
Love and longing deſire after hers or to ſay more truly, how two ſeas ftrave about her? how after 
that the Love of Hippolcochus the Theſfalian had feifed upon her, ſhe quit and abandoneth the Mount 
Acrocoriat hus , | 

Seated upon the river fide, 

Which with great waves by it did glide z 


as one writeth of it; and flying ſecretly from a great Army as it werc of other Lovers, ſhe retired her 
ſelf right decently within Magalopolis unto him 3 where other women upon very ſpight, envy, and 
jealouſic, inregard of her ſurpaſſing beauty, drew her into the Templc of Venus, and ſtoned her to 
death : whereupon it came, as it ſhould ſeem , that even at this day they ca!l the faid Temple, The 
Temple of Venus the Murdereffe. * We our ſelves have known divers young Maidens, by condition 
no better than ſlaves, who never would yeeld to lie with their Maſter 3 as alſo ſundry private perſons 
of mean degree, who refuſed, yea, and diſdained the company of Queens, when their hcares were 
once poſſ:fſed with other Love, which as a Miftreſſe had the abſolute command thereof. For like as 
at Rome , when there was a Lord Diftatour once choſen , all other Officers of State and Magi- 
ſtrates veiled bonet , were preſently depoſed, and layed down their enſignes of authority 3 even fo 
thoſe, over whom Love hath gotten the Maſtery and rule, incontigently are quit, freed anddeliverced 
from all other Lords and Rulers, no otherwiſe than ſugh as arc devoted to the ſervice of ſome religions 
place. And in truth, an honeft and vertuous Dame, linked once unto her lawfell ſpouſe by unſcigned 
Love, will ſooner abide to be clipped, claſped and embraced by any Wolves and Dragons, chan the 
contreQation and bedfcllowſhip of any other man oma = own Husband. And albcit there 
«£ : 3 : 
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bz an infinite number of cxamples among you here, who are all of the * fame Conntrey, and 

p:of:iſcd Aﬀociates in one {dance with this god Love 3 yet it were not well done topaſke over in 
- filence the accidents which befcll unto Canme the Galatian Lady. This young Dame being of incom- 
parabl: B:auty, was married untoa Tetrarch or great Lord of that Countrcy named Smmatus 5 hows 
beit one Simorix the mighticſt man of all the Galatians was enamogured upon ker ; tur ſeeing that he 
cold not prevail with the woman neither by force and perſwaſion, ſo long as her Husband lived, he 
made no more ado, but murdred him, Camms then having no other Reſuge for her pudicity, nor 
comfort*and caſement of her hearts gricf, made choice of the Temple of Diana, where ſhe becamea 
Religious Votary, according to the Cuſtome ab that Countrey. + And verily, «he moſt part of her 
time ſhe beſtowed in the worſhip of that goddefſe, and would not admit ſpeech with any ſuters, ma« 
ny though they were, and thoſe great Perſonages, who ſought her Marxiage.: But when Smrerex had 


* made means very boldly to ask her the Queſtion, and to follicit ler abqut tbat point, ſhe ſeemed nota 


rcje& his motion, nor to expoſtulate and be offended for any thing paſt,as if for pure Love of her, and 
ardent Aﬀ.Qion, and vpon no wicked and.maliciousmind unto Sinnetus, he had been induced todo 
that which he did: and thercforc Sizorix came confidently to areas with her, and demand marriage of 
her ; ſhe alſo for her part came toward the mankindly, gave him her hand, and brought him to the 
Altar of the ſaid goddefſe, where after ſhe had made an offering unto Dans, by pouring forth ſame 
little of a certain drink made of wine and honey, asit ſhould ſeem empoyſoned, which (hc had putin- 
to a Cup, ſhe began unto $:0rix, and drank up'the one half of it, giving the reft anto the ſaid Ge 
Latian for to pledge her. Now when ſhe ſaw that kehad drank it all off, ſhe fetched a grievous gronc, 
and brake forth aloud into this ſpzech, naming withall her Husband that dead was: My mott loving 
and dear Spouſe (quoth ſhe) I havelived thus long withour thee in great ſorrow and heavincile expe+ 
Qing this day 3 bur now recciveme joyſully (ſeeing it is my good hap to be revenged for thy death 
upon this moſt wicked and ungratious wretch) as one moſt glad to have lived once with thee, and 
to dyc now with him. As for Sizerix, he was carried away thence in a Litter, and dicd ſoon after ; 
but Camma having ſurvived him a day, and a night, dicd by report moſt reſolutely, and with ex- 
cccding joy of ſpirit. Conſidcring.then, that there be many fuch like cxamples,as well among us here 
in Greece, as the Barbarians, who is ablc toendure thoſe that reproach ard revile Veaus, as it being 
aſſociate and affiſtant to Love, ſhe ſhould hinder Amity ? whercas contrariwiſe, the company of male 
with malc, a man may rather term intemperance and diſordinate laſciviouſncfle , erying out upon 
it in this manner. 


Groſſe wantoxneſſe or filthy luſt it is, 
Not Venus fair that weriek this, 


And therefore ſuch filths and baggages as take delight to ſuff:r themſclves voluntarily thus to be abuſed 
againſt nature, we reckon to be the moſt flagitious perſons in the world ; no man repoſeth in them a- 
nytruft, no man doth them any jot of honour and reverence, nor vouchſafcth them worthy of the lealt 
part of friendſhip : bur in very trath,according to Sopbocles, | 
Such friends as theſe, men are full glad 
and joy when they be gone : 
But whiles they have them,wiſh and pray, 
' that they were rid ano}. | 

As for thoſe who being by nature lewd and naughr, have been circumvented in their youth, and for- 
ccd to yield themſclvcs and toabide this villany and abuſe, allthcir life after abhor the ſight of ſuch 
wicked wantons, and deadly hare them, who have been thus diſpoſed to draw them to this wicked- 
nefſe ; yea and ready they arc to be revenged, and to pay them home at one time or other, whenſoever 
mcansand opportunity is offercd : for upon this occafion Gratonas killed Archelaus, whon in his 
flower of youth he had thus ſpoiled : as alſo Pytholaxs flew Alexander the Tyrant of Phere. And Peri- 
ander the Tyrant of: Ambracia demanded upon a time of the boy whom he kept, whether he werenot 
yet with child 3 which indignity the youth took ſo to the heart, that he ſlew him outright in the place: 
whercas with women, and thoſe eſpecially, that be eſpouſed and wedded wives, theſe be the carneft 
pcnnics as it were, and beginnings of Amity, yea, and the very Obligation and Society of the moſt 
ſacred and holieſt Ceremonies. As for flcſhly pleaſure is (elf, the leaft thing it is of all other : bur 
the mutuall Honour, Grace, Dil:&ion and Fidelity that ſpringeth and arifcth from it daily,is highly to 
be reckoned and accounted of : and therefore neither can the Delphians be noted for folly, in that 
they term Venus 65k, that is to ſay, a Chariot ; by reaſon of this yoke-felJowſhip : not Homer, in 
calling this Conjun&tion of man and wifc, $17, that is to ſay, Amity and Friendſhip, Solon likewiſe 
is deemed by this, to have beenian excellent Lawgiver, and moſt expertin that which concerneth mar- 
rizge 3 when he decreed cxprefily that the Husband ſhould thrice in a moneth at the leaft embrace his 
wife, and company in bed with her 3 not for carnallpleaſures ſake(T aſſure you) bur like as Citics and 
States uſe, after a certain time between, to renew their Leagues and Contederacies one with another, 
ſo he would have that the alliance of marriage ſhould efifoons be entertained anew by ſuch ſolace and 
deleQation, after jarres, which other whiles arife and breed by ſome bone caft between; Yea, but 
there be many enormous and furiousparts, will ſome one fay, that are played by ſuch as are in Love 
with women. And be there not more (i pray) by thoſe that arc enamourcd upon boycs? do but 
mark him who uttcreth theſe paſſionate words ; 
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$0 often as theſe eyes of mine behold 

That beardleſſe youth, that fmooth and lovely boy, 
I faint and fall; then wiſh I him to bold 

Within mine arms, and (o to dy with joy : 
And that on Tomb were ſet where'T dolie, 
| An Epigram mine end to teſtifie. 
But as there is a furious Paſſion of ſome men doting upon women, fo there is as raging an aff.ion 
in others, toward boyes, but neither the one nor the other is Love. Well, moſt abſurd it were to fay 
that women arenot cndued with other vertues : for what nced we to ſpeak of their Temperance and 
Chaſtity, of their Prudence, Fidelity and Jafticc, conſidering that cven Fortitude ie ſelf, conſtant 
Confidence and Reſolution, yea, and Magnanimity, is in many of them very evident? Now to 
hold that being by nature not indiſpoſed unto other vertues, they are untoward for Amity onely and 
Friendſhip (which is an Imputation laid upon themY & altogether beſide all R:aſon. For well 
known ic is, that they; be loving to their Children and H.sbands : and this their nacurall affc ion, 
is like anto a fereile ficld or battelf ſoil, capable of Amity, not unapt for perſwafion, nor deſti= 
tate 'of the Graces, And like as Poeſic having fitted unto ſpecch Song, Meeter and Rizime, as pl-aſant 
Spices to aromatize and feafon the fame, by means whercof that profitable inſtruftion v hich it 
yiekdech, is morcattraftive and effcftuall, as alfo the danger therein more inevitable : Even ſo na- 
ture, having endued a woman, with an amiable caſt and aſpeCt of the cyc, with ſweet ſpeech, and a 
beautifull Countenance;z hath given unto her great means, if ſhe be lafcivious and wanton, wich 
her pleaſare to deceive a man, and if fa: be chaft and honeft, to gain the good will and favour of 
ber Haband. Plato gave Counſell unto Xerocrates ancxcellent Philfopher, and a worthy Pcrſonage 
otherwiſe, howbeit in his behaviour exceeding ſour and auſtere, to ſacrifiſe unto the Graces : and 
even ſo, a min might adviſe a good Matron and fobcr Dame, to offer Sacrifice unto Love, for his 
Propirious favoar unto Marriage, and his Refidence with her, and that ber Husband, by her kind, 
loving demeanour unto him, may keep home, and not ſeck abroad to fome oth. r, and fo be forced 
in the end to break our into ſuch Speeches as theſe, out of the Comardie : 


IWretch that I am, and man unhappy T, | 
$9 good a Wife to quit with injury ! 


For in Wedlock, tolove, is a better and greater thing by far, than to be Ioved; for it keepeth folk 

from falling into many faults and ſlips, or to fay more truly, it averteth them from all thoſe inconve= 

niences , which may corcupt, marrec , and ruinate a Marriage: as for thoſe paſſionate aff:Qone, 

which in the beginning of Matrimoniall Love move firs, ſomewhat poinant and bicing, let me en- 

treat you (good friend Zeuxippus) not to fear, for any exulceration or ſmart itch that they have, 

although co ſay a truth, it were no great harm, if haply by fome little wound, you may come to be 

incoporate and united to an honeſt woman 3 like as trees, that by inciſion are cneraff:d and gFOW One 

wichin another : for whrn all is faid, is nor the beginning of Conception a kind of ex 1Ic-ration ? 

neichr can there be a mixture of two things in one, unleffe they mutually ſuffer one of theother, and 

be reciprocally aff. kd. And verily, the Mathematicall Rudiments which Children be taught, at 

the b:ginning trouble them, even as Philoſopie at the firſt js harſh unto young men 2 But Ike as this 

uoplcaſanneff: continacth not alwaycs with chem, no more doth that mordacity flick ftill among Los 

vers. Andir ſeemeth, that Love ar the firft rcſembleth the mixture of two liquours, which when 

they begin co incorporate together, boil and work one with another : for even ſo Love ſeemeth to 

make a certain trouble and ebullition 3 bur after a while that the ſame be once ſertled, aud throughly 

cleanſed, it bringeth unto Lovers a moſt firm and affured habir ; and there is properly that mix:ion 

and temperature, which is called univerſall, and through the whole : whereas the Love cf other Som 

friends converfing and living together, may be very well compared to the mixtion which is made by &,, &v7@11] 

theſe touchings and interlacings of atomes, which Epicurus ſpeaketh of; and the fame is fi:bj:& ro Tp 

Rupture; Scparations, and Startings afundcr : ncither can it poflibly make that UI 1jon which nza- 59% p42ie 

trimoniall Love and mutuall Conjun&ion doth: for neither do there ariſe from any other Loves preater lome xr cad 

pleaſures, nor commodities more continually one from another, ne yet is the benefit and good ot any por g ; 

other friendſhip ſo honourable or expetible , as haic, Bur is 
IVhen man and wiſe keep houſe with one accord, what ſcale 
And lovingly agree at bed and board, either tre 

Eſpecially when the Law warranteth it, and theBond of Procreation common between them, is aſ- - ages 

fitant therezo. And verily natare ſheweth, that the gods th:mſelves have need of ſuch Love : for ooo 

thus the Pocts ſay, that the Heaven loveth the Earth ; and the Naturalifts hold, that the Sunne likes yur 116 

wiſe is in love with the Moon, whichcv:ry moneth is in Conjunftion wi h him, by whom alfo ſhe place i» 

. coaceiveth. ln brief, muſt irnot follow neceſſarily, chat the Eirth, which is the mother and breeder corrupe e- 

of men, of living Creatures and all Plante, ſhall periſh and be wholly excin& : when Love, which vets WAY 2 

is ardent defire, and inſtin& inſpired from God, ſhall abandon the matter, and the matter likewiſc rr eh 

ſhall ceafe to luſt and ſeck after the Principle, and cauſe of her Conception ? not it irbe 

But to the end that we may nor range too far, nor uſe any ſuperfluousand nugatory words, your ſclfnor undet « 

do know, that theſe Pxderaftics are of all other moſt uncertain, and fach as uſe them are wont to iiood a 

ſcoff mnch thereat and ſay,that the Amity of ſuch boycs,is in manner of an cgge divided three wayesz®+ 


and 
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and as for themſelves, they reſcmble the wandring Nomades in Scythia, who having encamped in 
- ſpring time, and red where the fi-1ds be green and full of flowers, preſently diſlodge _ des 
part as it were out of an Enemies Country. And yet Bio# the Sophiſter was more rough and odious 
in his words toward ſuch, when he termed the firſt down or haircs appearing upon the face of 
beautifoll yourhs Harmodii, and Arijtogitones 3 for that by them Lovers were dclivered out of the 
tyranny of ſuch fair Perſons, when they begin once to bud and put forth. Bur theſe impatations are 
no: juſtly charged upon true Lovers, As for that which Enripides (aid, it was pretty, and carried 
ſome elepancy with it 3 for as he embraced and kiffed fair Agathon, cven when his Beard began togrow, 
he ſaid * that of fair perſons, the very latter ſeaſon of the Autumn was lovely and beautifull : Bur 1fay 
more than ſo, namely, that the lovelincſſe of honeſt Women paſſeth not away with Rivels , Wrinkles, 
and hoary haires, but continueth alwaics evento their S:pulchre and Tombes of memoriall, Apain, 
there are but few couples in that other Sex, of true Lovesz But of Mcn and Women joynee in Wed. 
lock, an infinite number, who to the very laft hour have kept moſt faithfully their I.oyalt 
and hearty Love reciprocally one unto the other. Bue one example among many other, which 
befell in our dayes, under Veſpaſian che Emperour, Iwill rclatc unto you. Fulius, he whoinGg- 
la:is was the Authour of a revolt, and raifed a rebcllion, had many other complices, (asa Man 
miy well think.) of this conſpiracy , and amongthe reſt, one Sabizxs a young Gentleman of an high 
ſpirit, and for Wealth and Reputation, aprincipall perſon, and of ſpeciall mark : theſe Men having 
cnterpriſcd a great defignment, failed of their purpoſe ; and cxpeRing no other but. that they ſhould, 
according to Juliice, ſuffer due puniſhment according to their deferts, ſome killed themſclves, other 
thinking co eſcape by flight, were apprehended; as for Sabinus, all other good and ready meanes he 
h:dco fave himſcIf,and flic unto the Barbarians in a firange Country : bur lately he had taken to Wife, 
* Or 7m. 4 Moſt vertuous Dame, and every way right excelicnt, whoſc name in.thoſc parts was * Empona, as 
Pomings cz, One would ſay in the Greek Language, #4, that is to ſay, a Princefic or great Lady 3 but her he could 
not poſlibly either inhis Love cndurc to forſake, nor find meancs ro take with him : whereas therfore 
he had atan kouſc in the Country certain ſecret Vaults , and hidden Cellars deep under the ground, 
where he beſtowed his treaſure and goods infafcty, and thoſe known to two of his enfranchiſed ſer. 
vants, and nomore 3 the reſt of his Houſhold Servitors he diſcharged and fent away z pretending 
unto them, that he was reſolved to poyſon himfelt ; and retaining ftill about him thoſe two truſty freeds 
men;with them he went down into thoſe ſecret Caves or Vaults digged out of the ground ; which done, 
he ſent one of theſe enfranchiſed Servants of bis, whoſe name was * Martalinus unto his Wife, to let her 
*Or Mar- und:rſtand that he had killed himfclf with poyſon, and that the whole houſe _ witch his Corps 
tialis. was burnt;for his purpoſe was,by the unfcigned ſorrow and mourning of his Wife,to make the rumour 
that ran of his death.the better to believed ; and fo it fell out in very deed : for no ſooner heard ſh: this 
news, but with pittcous crics and dolefull lamentations , ſhe caſt her ſelf upon the ground,where ſh: 
at that time was, and lay there along for three dayes and three nights together, without meat or 
drink:which when Sabinns heard, fearing left the Woman would by this meancs work her own death; 
he commandcd the ſaid Martalizus to round her ſecretly in the car, that he was yet living, and lay 
hidden within th: ground, requeſting her withall, that ſhe would continue till a while longer in this 
mournfull fare, bewailing her Hi:sbands death, yet ſo, as ſhe might not be perceived to counterſeit; 
and verily this young Lady in all other reſpeQts performed the tragicall ſhew of that calamity ſo artifi- 
ciaily, and played her part with ſuch dexterity, that ſhe confirmed the opinions reccived and divul- 
g:d ofhis death: but having a longing defire to fee hint, ſhe went by nighe unto him, and came again 
th: ſame, ſo ſecretly, rhat no creature perceivedit; and thus continued ſh: this haunt from time to 
time, for the ſpace of ſeven moneths, keeping company, and lying as one would ſay in hell urd-r the 
ground with her husband ; during which time, ſhe one day diſguiſed Sbings in his apparcll,and what 
with ſhaving his Beard, and knitting about his head a Kerchief, ſhe ordered the matter ſo, that he 
could not be known tothem that mer him : and upon hope of obtaining pardon,ſh: brought him with 
her to Rowe, with other ſtuff and carriages of hers : bur when fhe could noe ſpec, ſhe retyred again in- 
to the Country, and for the moſt part abode and converſed with him under the ground : howbeit, 
otherwhiles between, ſhe would repair to the City, and ſh:w ber ſelf unto other Women her friends, 
and of her familiar acquaintance. But that of all whick other ſcemcth moſt incredible, ſhe handled the 
marter ſo, that it was never perceived ſhe was with child , albeit ſhe waſhed and bathed ordinarily 
with other Dames and Wives of the City ; for the oyl or ointment wherewicth Women uſe to annoint 
the hair of their head, for to make the ſame fair and yellow like burniſhing gold, hath a certain proper- 
ty in it topinguitic wichall, ro incarnate,and ſo to. raiſe and rarific the fleſh, that in cauſeth iro be lax, 
and ſo to ſwell and pf up more plump : of this medicinable oy] ſhe made no ſpare , butuſedto 
r::h and beſmere the other parts of body, in ſuch ſort, as that by their propertionable riſing, 
the hid her great belly , which grew more round and full cvery day than other. Now when 
her time was come , ſhe endured the pangs and paines of her Travell in Child-birth, alone - 
by her ſelf, being gon down to her Husband like a Lyoneffc into her den, and there ſhe ſuck- 
Icd ar ber own Breaſt ſecretly, if I may fo fay, her male Whelps, for two Boy twins (he was 
d:liv:rca of z of which two Sons , the one chanced to be ſlain in Xpype , the other , not 
long ſince, bur very lately, was with us at Delpbos, named after his Father, Sabinus. Howbeit, for 
a'l this, /eſpaſian cauſed this Lady to be put to death 3 but for this Murther of his he dearly paid,and 
vas puviſhed accordingly:for within a whilc after, his whole poſterity was utterly deſtroyed &rooted 


out 
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out from the face ofthe Earth,fo as there remained not one of his racc:for there was not in thoſe daies 
and during his Empire, a more cruel and inhumane fa&t committed 3 neither was there cver any other 
ſpeRacle that both gods and angels ſeemed more to abhorrand:o tarn away their eyes from beholdins. 
And y*t her Grand iloquence and ſtout reſolutions in her ſpeech, whereby ſhe did exafperare and p' ae 
voke Veſpaſian moſt, was ſuch, that it diminiſhed much the pitiful ruth and compaſſion, that the be. 
holders of the exccation had of her: for when ſhe was paſt hope of obtaining her hub inds lit: ſh: 
would necds die in his turn, and required that exchange for him, ſaying withall, that ic was « ercater 
joy unto her, for to live in darkneffe and under the carth, than to ſee him Empcrour. 

And herewith (quoth my father) ended their diſcourſe as touching Love, at what time ag they were 
neer unto Theſpies, for then they might perceive comming coward them, taſter than with a ſa 
one of Piſias friends, named Diogenes 3 unto whom Soclarys ſpake aloud, when he was y:t a g 
off : You bring us no news I hope Diogenes of War ? Offe better than iv (quoth be) being, «2 
a Marriage toward 3 why mend you not your pace therefore, arid mak< hatte thithcr ? {oc thi: N uptial 
ſacrifice ftaycth only for your coming : At which words (as my father ſaid) all the reſt of chic « G.npany 
Joycd, and were excecding glad, only Zeuxippus ſhewed himſelf mal-content, and not w-1l pleaſed; 
tor he could not difſcmble it : howbeit he was the firſt man that approved the af of Tſmen:4or 2,55 puud 
and lawful : aud even now he willingly fee a Garland upon his own head, and put on a white Wed- 
ding robe, marching before all the company through the Market-place, to render thinkſpjving umo 
th: god Love,for this Marriage. Well done (quoth my father then) I ſwear by 7upi.er : goe we on all 
hands away, and let us be gone ; that we may laugh and make our ſclves merry with this 11an, and 
withall adore and worſhip the god : for cvident it is, that he taketh joy in thac which hath beca done, 
and is preſent with his favour and approbation to grace the Wedding. 
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Of the Face appearing within the Rundle of the Moon. 
The Summary. 
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Tx Dialogue is defefive in the beginning thereof. In it are brought in Sylla «nd Pharnaccs,, with 
ome others , diſputing with Plutarch, as touching one point of natural Phil: ſophy, worthy to be con- 
fidered and read over and over again, by thoſe that take Licht in ſuch plesſant ſpeculations meet for good 
wits tobe exerciſed in® The weight of this matter concerneth the Globe of the Moon, und toucheth principally 
this notable accident of the face which appeareth therein : by occaſion whereof, divers queſtions depending 
upon the firſt and principal, are diſcuſſed and reſolved by our Author, according as te bath compriſed and 
underſtood them. But here is the miſchief in this diſcourſe, like as in many others of this ſecon1 Tome, that 
it is n0t only headleſſe, but maimed alſo and diſmembred otherwi(e : aud yet the Tranſlatour und the French 
eſpecially hath with groat dexterity laid the pieces together,ſo as the breaches can hardly be ſeen, unl ſe a man 
. lookvery neer, Now the principal matters handled here, be theſe that follow. After thai Piucarch had 
refuted three opinions concerning the face in the Moon, and brought in one Lucius, maintuining that poſer1072 
of the Academiques, who preſuppoſe that the Moon is terrene and conſifteth of an earthly ſubit ance, he catreih 
into diſputation againſt thoſe who attribute one Centre unto the World and tbe Earth, labouring to cur: firm his 
6wn opinion by divers arguments marked in their order : which he handleth with ſuch a grace, that yet a man 
may ſee withal, how natural Philoſophy deſtitnte of that light of Gods word (which by Moſcs in the firjt chap= 
ter of Genelis reſolveth and cleareth infinite diſputations and controverſies in theſe matters ) is in a manner 
blinde, and ftumbleth many times moſt groſly and abſurdly. Moreover, according tothe train of words and 
ſpeeches, which commonly in ſuch conferences follow one upon another, they treat of the Centre and Motion of 
the Univerſal World, of the proportion thereof, and the principal parts of it, of the illumination of the 
Moon, of reflexious and mirrours, of Eclipſes, and the ſhadow of he Earth. Item, whether the Moon be 2 
Globe of fire, or of what elſe ? What is her colour ? From whence proceedeth and how cometh this 
reſemblance of « face which is obſerved in ber * Whether ſhe be inhabited orno ? As alſo of her Nature 
end Effets. Toward the end he intermedleth a fable fetched froin the Poets and ancient Natural Philoſopby, 
for to mollifie aud make more probable and credible that which 64d been delivered as touching thoſe that 
dwell within the Moon. In ſum, this Treatiſe giveth good proof of the quick an1 pregnant wit of our Au- 
thor, who could enter into, and peirce through all things : whereof if he have not alwaies attained unto the 
exal knowledge, we ſhould rather by all likelibood blame the iniquity of long time, which hath mot permitted 
us 10 have theſe Books entire and whole, than the inſufficiency of ſo deep « Clerk. To conclude, this ought 
to unite thoſe that ſound and ſearch into the ſecrets of Nature, to joyn with that which the modern Philoſopher s 
of our time are able to write ſleightly aud at eaſe of ſuch matters, what hath been delivered by che ancients, 
who indeed have made the overture unto thoſe who ſucceeded after them : to the end that thire mighr be 
drawn out of them all, « certain firm reſolution, which raiſeth us up above the Moon, and all *ther Cel:tial 
brdies, unto the only God aud ſole Creator of ſo many admirable works, thereby to acknowledge, ſerve and 
praiſe him according as bis Omnipotent greatnefſe dotb deſerve. of 
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| would very willingly before all things elſe know, what necd is there to make ſuch a pre- 
| amble for to come unto theſe opinions, which are ſo current and rife in every mans mouth, 
as touching the face of the Moon. And why not (quoth 1) conſidering the difficulty of theſe 
points which have driven us thither? for like as in long maladies, when we have tricd ordinary reme- 
dicz, and uſual rules of diet, and found no help thereby, we give them over in the end, and betake our 
ſ:lves to luſtral ſacrifices and expiations, to amulcts of preſervatives for to behanged about our neck, 
and to intepretations of dreams : even ſo in ſuch obſcure queſtions, and difficuls ſpeculations, when the 
common and ordinary opinions, when uſual and apparent reafons will not ſerve nor ſatisfic us, neceſſa» 
ry it is to aſſay thoſe which are more extravagant, and not to rejeQ and deſpiſe the ſame, butto cn- 
chant or charm our ſelves, as one would ſay, with the diſcourſes of our ancients, and try all means for 
to finde out the truth : for at the very firſt encounter you ſec, how abſurd he is and intollerable, who 
faith, that the form or face appearing in the Moon, is an accident of our eye-fight, thatby reaſon of 
weakneſl: giveth place to the brighencfſe thereof, which accident we call the dazzeling of our eyes, not 
confidering withal, that this ſhould befal rather againſt the Sun, whoſe light is more reſplendent, and 
beams more quick and piercing, according as Empedocles himſelf in one place pleaſantly noteth the dit- 
ference, when he faith; SE 


WW: thus much ſaid $;Ule, for it accorded well to my ſpeech, and depended thereupon: but 


The Sun that ſhines ſo quick aud bright, 
The Moon with dimme and ſtony light : 


for ſo he expreſſcth that milde, amiable, pleafant, and harmlefle viſage of the Moon : and afterwardg 
rendereth a reaſon, why thoſe, who have obſcure and feeble ſights, perceive not in the Moon any diffe- 
rent form or ſhape,but unto them her Circle ſhincth plain, even, unitorm and full round about ; where- 
as they who have more quick and piercing eyes, do more exaQly obſerve the proportion and linea- 
ments, and diſcern better the impreſſion of a face, yea, and diſtinguiſh more perfc&ly and evidently the 
ſeveral parts : for in mine opinion it would fall out clean contrary in cafe the weakneſſ: of theeye 
beingovercome, cauſed this apparition, that where the patient eye is more feeble, there the ſaid appa- 
rence and imagination ſhould be more exprefſe and evident : furthermore, the cncquality therein, doth 
fally every way confute this reaſon ; for this face or countenance is not tobe ſeen in a continuateand 
—_ ſhadow : Bat Ageſianax the Poet, right elegantly depaintcth in ſome ſort the ſame, in theſe 
words ; 


All round about environed 

With fire ſhe is illumined: 

And in the middes there doth appear, 
Like to ſome boy, a viſageclear : 

I hoſe eyes to us do ſeem in view, 

Of colour grayiſh more than blew : 

The browes aud forehead, tender ſeem, 
The cheeks all reddiſh one would deems 


For intruth dark and ſhadowy things, compaſſed about with thoſe that are ſhining and clear are driven 
downward, and the ſame do riſe again reciprocally, being by them repulſed, and in one word, arcin- 
tcrlaced one within another, in ſuch fort as they repreſent the form of a face lively and naturally de- 
painted : and it ſcemeth that there was great probability in that which C/earcus ſaid againſt your Ari- 
flotle. For this Ariſtotle of yours, though he familiarly converſed with that ancicnt Ariſtotle, perverted 
and overthrew many points of the Peripatcticks doQrine. Then Apollonides,taking upon him to ſpeak, 
demanded, what opinion this might be of Ariftotle, and upon what reaſon' it was grounded. Surely 
(quoth I) ie were more mect for any man elſe to be ignorant hereof, than for you, conſidering 
that it is grounded upon the very fandamental principles of Geometry, For this man effirmeth 
that the thing, which we call the facc in the Moon, are the images and figures of the great O- 
ccan , repreſented in the Moon fas in a mirrour : for the circumference of a =Y circle , 
being reflected back every way, is wont to deccive the fight in ſuch things as arc nov 
direQly ſcen. And the full Moon her ſelf is, for cvencſſe , ſmoothneſſe and luſtre , os moſt 

cautie 
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beautiful and pureſt mirrour in the world, Like as therefore ye hold, that the Rainbow appcareth 
(when our cyclight is refle&ed back upon the Sun) in a cloud, that hath gotten ſmoothneſſe fomwhat 
liquid, and a conſiſtence withal 3 even ſo(quoth he) a man may iec in the Moon the great Oczan,with- 
out, not in the very place where it is ſituate ; but from whence the reflexion by touching the lighe re- 
y:rberate and ſent back, maketh a fight and apparition thereof. Which Ageſianax hath ſaid in another 


place, after this manner z 
The figure of the Ocean 
is Juſt reſembled there 
Tz flaming mirrour, when great waves 
it doth againſt it rear, 


Apollonides then, being perſwaded that it wat ſo; a fingular opinion believe me (quoth he) this was of 
his, and when all is (aid, newly and aftcr a ſtrange manner deviſed by a man, who may be thought bold 
and confident cnough in his projets, howbeic full of wit and a great Cleark withal. But how did 
Clearchus refute the ſame ? Firtt and foremoſt (quoth 1) if the main S:a or Ocean be all of one nature, 
then ic muſt needs be that the current thereof is all one uniform and continuate : but the appearance of 
thoſe black and dim obſcurities which are obſerved in the face of the Moon, is not cven and continu» 
ed, but there be certain iſthmes or partitions berween clearand bright, which divide and ſeperat that 
which is ſhady and dark, Therefore ſeeing each part is diftin&, and hath proper bounds and limits a- 
part, the conjunCtions and approchments of the.clear to that which is dark, making a ſemblance of 
high and low, do exprefſ: and reſemble the fimilitude of a figure, with eyes and lips; fo that ofnecefli- 
ty we arc to ſuppoſe, that there be many Occans and main Scas, diſtinguiſhed by the iſthmes of firm 
Lands between : which is a manifcſt untrath, And admit that there is but one continued Sea for all, it 
js not credible that the image thereof ſh»uld appear ſo diſſipate and diftraCted by pieces : and as for this 
point, the ſurer way is, and lefſe dangerourzto demand,than to affirm ought in your preſence z nam:ly, 
whether the habitable Earth being equal in length and breadth, ic be poſſible, that all the ſight refl.ed 
and ſent back by the Moon, ſhould <qually rouch the whole Occan and all thoſe that fail thercin, and 
even ſuch as ſecm to dwell in it, as the Britaines do : feeing that your ſelves have maintained that the 
whole Earth, in proportion to the Globe or Sphear of the Moon, is no mpre than a very prick, As for 
this verily (q 10th |) it is your part to regard and conſider : and truc it isthat as touching the r:vcrbe* 
ration and rctlexion of the fight from the Moon, it belongeth neither to you nor to Hippareys, And yet 
Jafſure you, my good freind Lampriayg (quoth Apollonides ) there be many Naturalifts, who hold it not 
good to affirm with Hipparcas that our fight is ſo driven back ; but they ſuppoſe and zfficm, that itis 
more like and probable chat it hath a cerrain temperature and obeyſane compa ſtrufture, than ſich 


beatings and repzrcuſſtons as Epicurus imagineth the Acomes have. N:ither do l believe that Clearchus © 


would have us co ſuppoſe, that the Moon is a maſſive and weighty body, but C-lcſtial and lightfomes 
againſt which you ſay that the refraCtjon of our eyc-{ight ſhould reach : and therefore 2ll this reflcxion, 
and reverberation falleth to the ground and comes to nothing. Bur if I ſhould be urged, and intreated 
by him to receive and admit the fame, I would atk him the queſtion, how it comes to paſſe, that this 
image of the Sea is to be ſeenonly in the body of the Moon, and not inany of the other Stars? For ty 
all likclihood and probability, our fight ſhould ſuffer the ſame equally in all, or jul in none at al}, 
But I pray you (quorh |, cafting mine eyes upon Lycizs) call ro mind again that which was firſt deli- 
vercd of our part, and by thoſe of our fide. Nay rather I am affraid (quoth: Lucius ) leſt we may be 
thought to offer over mach injury unto Pharnaces, if we ſhould fo paſſ: over the Stoicks opinion un- 
confated, and without oppoſing any thing againſt it. Why then reply ſomwhat upon this man (quoth 
I ) who holdcth that the Moon is a whole mixion of the air, and of ſome milde fire, and then after- 
wards faith, that like as in a calm, there happencth other whilcs a licle horror or winde, that rum- 
bleth and blowcth upon the Sca, even fo the air thereby becometh black, and thercupon is madse a cer 
tain reſemblance and form of a viſage. Courtzouſly done of you Lucius ( quach 1) thus to clad and 
cover with fair words and good termes fo abſurd and falſe an opinion. Bur ſo did not our friend, bur 
ſpake the plain truth, and ſaid that the Stoicks disfigured the Moons face making it black and blew, and 
filliag it wich dark ſpots and clouds, and withal invocating h:r by the name of Mizerva and Diana, 
and in the mean while making her a lamp asit were of paſte, conlilting of dark air and a fire of Char- 
cole, that cannot burn ont, nor yield light of it (elf, bur having a body hard to be judged and known, 
ever ſmoaking and alwaics burning like to thoſe Iightnings which by the Poets are called, liphtlefſe 
and ſmoaky. Burt that a firc of coales, ſuch as they would have that of the Moon to be, contin'1cth nor 
lon? nor can ſo much as ſubſiſtzif ir mect not with ſome ſolid matter, which may hold ic in and withal 
fecd and nouriſh it;] ſuppoſe that they know better,who in merriment ſay that Vulcun is lame and doth 
halt, than theſe Philoſophers do : for that indecd fire cannot go forward without wood or fewel, no 
more than a lame criple without his ſtaff: or crutches, If chen the Moon be fire, how cometh it to have 
ſomuch air in it? For this R:gion aloft which moveth round, doth not conſiſt of air, but of ſome 0+ 
ther more noble ſi(bſtance, which is able to ſubrilize and ſet on fire every thing befide. Bur in caſc it be 
afterwards engendred in it, how is it that it periſheth not by being changed and tranſmutcd by the fire 
into a celeſtial-ſubſtance, but maintaineth it ſelf, and continucth together as ic were, cohabicing wich 
the fire ſo long, like unto a ſpike or nail ſet faft continually in the ſame parts, and fitted thereto? For 
being rare as ix is, and diffuſed, meet is were that it ſhould not fo abide and continue, bur be ———_— 
an 


_ 
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and reſolved ; and to grow compadt and thick it is impoſlible, ſo long as it is mixed with fire, having 
no earth nor water; which arc the two only Elements whereby the aire will gather to a conſiſtence 
and thicknefſe. Moreover, the ſwiftneſſe and vioJence- of motion, is wont to cnflame the aire that jg 
within Stones, yea, and in Lead,as cold as it is : much more chen, that which is in fire, being whirled 
about, and turned with fo great celerity and impetuofity-for in this regard they are offended with Ew. 
pedocles, for that he made the Moon congealed aire, in manner of Hailc, and included within a Sphear 
of fire: and yet themſclves ſay, rhat the Moon bring a Sphear or Globe of fire, doth encloſe and con- 
tain the aice diſperſed to and fro; and that the ſame hath ncicher ruptures nor concaviries, ne yer any 
profunditics, which zhey admit who will have the Moon to be of carch, but forſooth ſuperficially only, 
and as it were ſctcled upon the imboſſed and ſwelling backe thereof ; which is againftall reafon, ifir 
be to endure, and cannot poſſibly be, in caſe we give credit to that which we do ſee in full Moons ; for 
dividcd it ought not to be, and ſeparat apart, being black and dark, but cither being hidden, to be a]- 
together darkned, or clſe to be illaminate when the Moon is overſpread by the Sun, For here be» 
neath with us, the aircthat.is in deep pits and low cayes of the carth,where the Sun-beames never come, 
remaineth dark and ſhady, wichout any light at all : but that which is ſpread about the earth, is clear, 
and of a lightſome colour; for by reaſon ot the rarity thereof, it is very calle to be tranſmuted into @ 
very quality and faculty; bur principally by the light,which if ir never fo lietle rouch ir,as they ſay,and 
lay hold of it, you ſhall ſe it incontinently changed, and light throughout. This very reaſon therefore 
ſceemeth greatly to help and maintain the opinion of them who drive theaire into I wot not what dee 
vallics and pits within che Moon 3 as alfo to confute you, who mingle and compound I know not hoy, 
her Sphear of fire and airc ; for impoſſible it isthat there ſhould remain any ſhadow or obſcurity in the 
ſuperticics thereof, when the Sun with his brightneſ: doth clear and illuminate whatſocver part of the 
Moon we arc able to diſcern, and cut with our cye- fight. And as I ſpake theſe words, even before [ 
had made ancnd of my ſpeech : See (quoth Pharnaces ) the ordinary caſt of the Academy, how ig is 
praiſed upon us, in that they buſic themſelves evermore, and ſpend time inall their difcourſes to ſpeak 
azainſt others, but never allow the diſcuſſing and reproving of that which they deliver cthemſelyes : 
but if any happen to confer and difputc with thems they muſt plead in their own defence alwaies, and 
not be allowed to reply or come upon them with any accuſations : for mine own part, you ſhall not 
draw me this day t» render a reaſon of ſuch matters as you charge upon the Stoicks, nor to ſpeak in 
their bchalf, beforc I have called you to an account, for thus turning the world uplide down, as you 
do. Hereat Lucius laughings And very well content am I good Sir, ( quoth he) fo to do, provided als 
waics, that you accuſe us nor of impicty ; like as Ariſtarchus thought that the Greeks ought to have 
called Cleanties the Samean into queſtion, judicially and to condemne him for his impicty and A- 
theiſme, as one that ſhook the very foundations of the world to overthrow all, in that the man endea- 
vouring to ſave and maintain thoſe things which appear unto us above, ſappoſed the heaven to land 
fill as immoveablc, and that it was the carth that moved round by the oblique Circle of the Zodiack, 
and turned about the own Axcleree. As for us, weſpeak of our (clves, and in our own behalf. But 
they, my good friend Pharnaces, who ſuppoſe that the Moon is carth, why do they turn the World up= 
fide down, more than you ; who place the Earth here hanging in the airc, being far greater than the 
Moon, as the Mathematicians take their meaſurc, in the accidents of Eclipſes, and by the paſſages of 
the trajcQions ot the Moon through the ſhadow of the Earth.colleCting thereby the Magnitude thereof, 
and what ſpace it taketh up t for ſurely the ſhadow of the Earth is lefle than it ſelf, by reaſon that ic 
is caſt by agreater light, Now that thc ſaid ſhadow is ftreight, and poinced upward toward the end, 
Homer himſclf was not ignorant, but fignificd as much, when he called the night *o#, for the ſharpe- 
nefſe at the point of che ſaid ſhadow 3 and yer the Moon as it appearcth in her Eclipſes, being caught and 
comprehended within the compaſi: of that ſhadow, hath much ado to get out of it, by going forward 
in length, thrice asmuch as her own bignefſe comes to. Conſider then, how many times greater muſt 
the Earth needs be than the Moon, it ic be ſo, that the ſhadow which it cafteth, wherc it is ſharpeſt and 
narrowcft, is thrice as much as the Moon, But ye arc afraid Ic& the Moon ſhou!d fall, if ſhe were a- 
vowed to be the Earth : (for icmay be haply, that £&ſchylus hath ſcaled you a warrant, and ſecured 
you for the Earth, when he ſaid thus of Atles : 


He ftandeth like a pillar firong and ſure, 
From earth to heaven above that reacheth ftreight : 
To bear on ſhoulders twain, he deth endure 

A maſſie burden and unpeldy weight, ) 


if under the Moon there run and be ſpreada light and thin aire, not firm and ſufficient for to ſuſtain a 
ſolid mafic : whereas according to Pindarus : 

To bear the earth there ſtand moſt puiſſant 

Columns and pillars of hard Diamant. 
And therefore Pharnaces for himſelf is out of all fear, that the Earth will fall ; marry he pittieth 
thoſc who are dire&ly and plumbe under tha courſe of the Moon, and namely the Ethiopians, and 
thoſe of Taprobana , Icft ſo weighty a maſſe ſhould tumble down upon their heads. And yer the Moon 
hath one good meanes and help to keep her from falling , to wit, her very motion avd violent 
revolution, like unto thoſe Bullets or Stones, or whatſoever weights be put vgthin a ſlipg, they = 
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ſure enough from {lipping or tall ng our, fo long as they be violently ſwong and ſwirled about. Fur 
every body is carried according co the natural motion thercof, if there be no other cauſe to empeach 
or turn itafide out of courſe : which is the reaſon that the Moon moveth nor, according ro the 
motion of her poiſe, conſidering the inclination thereof downward, 13 ſtayed and hindred by the 
violence of a circular revolution. But peradventure more cauſe there were to marvel, if ſhe (ſhould 
ſtand altogether as the carth, immoveable : whereas now the Moon hath this great cauſe to em- 
peach her, for not tending downward hither. As for the Earth, which hath no other motion 
at all to hinder it; great reaſon there is, that according to that onely weight of the own, it ſhould 
move downward, and there ſettle ; for more heavy it is than the Moon, not fo much in this regard 
that greater it ir, but more, for that the Moon by reaſon of heat and aduſtion of fire, is made the lighter, 
In brief, it appcareth by that which you ſay, if ic be true that the Moon be fire, it hath need of earth. 
or ſome other matter to reſt upon and cleave unto, for to maintain, nouriſh, and quicken Ril the 
power that it hath : for it cannot be conceived or imagincd, how fire ſhould be preſerved withour 
fuel, or matcer combuſtible. And you yourſclves affirm, do ye not? thar the carth abidcth firm and 
ſurc, without any baſe or piedſtal to ſuſtain and hold ic up? Yes verily (quoth Pharnace:) bein 
in the proper and natural place, which is the very midſt and centre. For this is it whereto all heavy 
and weighty chings do tend, incline, and are carried to,from every fide,and about which they cling,and 
be counterpoizzd ; but the upper region throughout, it haply there be any terreſtrial and heavy mat» 
ecrs by violence ſent up thither, repelleth and caſterh it down again with force incontinently, or to 
ſpcak more truly, letterh it goand fall, according to the own natural inclination, which is to tend 
and ſctele downward. | 

For the anſwer and refutation whereof, 1 willing to give Lucius ſome reaſonable rime to ſimmon 
his wits together, and to think upon his reaſons : and calling unto Theon by name, Which of the Tra- 
gical Pocts was it (Theon, quoth I) who ſaid that Phyſicians 


Do bitter medicines into the body pour, 
Il hen bitter choler they mean to purge and ſcour ? 


And when he made me anſwer that it was Sophocles, Well Cquoth 1.) we muſt permit them ſo to do 
upon neceſſicy : but we ought not to give ear unto Philoſophers, if they would maintain ſtrange pa- 
radox:s, by other poſitions as abſurd, or to confute admirable opinions, deviſe others much more cx- 
travagant and wonderful ; like as theſc here who broach and bring ina motion, forſooth, tending un- 
toa middle, wherein, what abſurdity is there not? Hold not they that the carth is as round as a ball, 
and yet we ce how many deep profunditics,haughty ſublimities and manifold inequalities ithath? af- 
ficm not they that there be antipodes dwelling oppoſiteonc unto another, and thoſe ſticking, as ie wcre, 
to the ſides of the carth with their heels upward, and their heads downward, all arſe verſe, like un- 
to theſe Woodworm: or Cats which hang by their ſharp claws? Would not they have even us alſo 
that are here, for to go upon the ground not plum upright, but bending or enclining fidelong, reeling 
and ſtaggering like drunken folk ? Do they not tell us talcs, and would make us believe, that if 
bars and maſſes of icon weighing a thouſand talents a piece, wereler fall down into the bottom of the 
earth, when thcy came once to the middle centre thereof, will tay and reſt there, albeig nothing cle 
came againſt them, nor ſuſtained them up ? And if peradventure by ſome forcible violence they ſhould 
paſs beyond the ſaid midſt, they would ſoon rebound. back thither again of their own. accord ? Sa 
not they that if a man ſhould faw off the trunks or ends of beams'on either fide of the carth, the 
ſame would never ſettle downward ſtill throughout, but from without forth fall both into the earth, 
and fo <qually mcet one another, and cling together about the heart or centre thereof Suppoſe not 
they, that if a violent ſtream of water ſhould run downward ftill into the ground, when it met once with 
the very point or centre in the midſt, which chey hold'to be incorporal, it would thengarher roge- 
ther, and turn round in manner of a whirlpool, about a pole, waving to and fro there continually, 
like one of theſe pendent buckets, and, as it hangeth, wag inceſſantly without end?. And verily ſome 
of theſe afſertions of theirs are ſo abſurd, that no man is able to. enforce himſelf to imapine in his 
minde, although falſely, that they arc poſſible. For this indeed is to make high and' low-all one t' this 
is to turn all upſid: down: that thoſe things, which be come as far as to the midft, ſhall'be 
thought below and. under : and what is under the middle, ſhall be ſuppoſed above and aloft 5 infuch 
fort, asthat if a man; by the ſufferance and conſent of the carth,  ftood with his navelJuſt againk tho 
middle and centre of it, he ſhould by this mcans have his head and his heels both wgether ſtanding up= 
ward ; and if one ſhould come aud dig through the place beyond that part of him which was above, 
ſhall in che digging be drawn downward, and that which was bencathbe caſt upward both at onces and 
if thereimay be imagined another to go clean contrary.unto him, «their feet which were oppoſite one 
untothe other, ſhould nevertheleſs be ſaid and be indecd both together, beneath. and above. Thus 
they both carrying upon their backs, and alſo drawing after them, not 1 aſſure yon-a box or little 
budget, bur a fardle and pack, I ſwear unto you, of: Juglersboxcsfull of ſo many, and fo groſs para- 
doxcs and abſurditics, wherewith they play paſs and repa(s, yet they ſay for all this, that others erre, 
who place the Moon which they hold to be earth,above,and not where the midft and centre of the world 
is. And yct if every ponderous body, incline to TED" and bendeth from all fides, and on - 
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every part tothe midſt thereof, certainly the cacth ſhall not appropriate and challenge unto ir (elf. 
weighty maſlzs as parts thereof, becauſe it is the middle of the world, more than in regard ic is who: 
and entire ; and the gathering together of heavy bodics abour it, ſhall be no ſign nor argument to ſhew 
that it is the middle of the world, but rather to prove and teſtific, that theſe bodics which have been 
taken and pulled from it, and return again, have a communication and contormity in nature with 
the carth. For like as the Sun. converteth into it ſelf the parts whereof ir is compoſed, even ſorhe 
earth recciverh and bearcth a ſtone, as a part appertaining unto it, in ſuch ſort as in time every one of 
theſe things is incorporate and united with it. And if ie chance that there be ſome other body which 
from the beginning was not allotted and laid unto the carth, nor plucked from ir, but had apart from 
it, a proper confiftence and peculiar nature of he own, as they may ſay the Moon had, what ſhoulg 
Ice, bur ic may abide ſeverally by it ſelf, compated and bound cloſe together in all the proper party 
thereof? For hercby, is not ſhewed demonſtratively, that the carch is the mids of the whole world : 
and the conglobation of weighty bodics here, and their concretion which the earth, declareth un. 
to us the manner how it is probable, that the parts the which be there gathered to the body of the 
Moon, may there alſo remain. Bat he who driverh all carthly and ponderous things into one place, 
ranging them altogether, and making them the parts of one and the ſame body, I marvel why he at. 
tributcth not inlike manner the ſame force and conſtraint unto light ſubſtances, bur faffereth & 
many conglobations of fire to be aparc and diſtin& aſunder, neither can I ſee the reaſon why he ſhonld 
not bringallehe ſtarsinto one, and think that there ought to be one entirc body of all thoſe ſub. 
ſtancee that fly upward, and arc of fiery nature. But you Mathematicians (friend Pc!lonides) af 
firm that the Sun is diftane from the Primum Mobile, and higheſt cope of Heaven, infinite thoy- 
ſands of miles : and after him, that the day -ftarl/exus and Mercury, withthe other Plancrr, which 
being fituate under the fix:d ſtars, and diſtant one from another, by great intervals and ſpaces be. 
tween, do make their ſcyeral revolutions: mean while, you do not think, that the world affordeth 
unto heavy and terreſtrial bodics, a great and large place in it, and a ditiance one from another. Bye 
ſce what a ridiculous thing it were, to deny the Moon to be earth, becauſe it is not ſeated in the lows 
eft place of th: worldz and withal to affirm ic to be a ftar fo far remote from the firmament 
and Primum Mobile, even a huge number of Stadia, as if it were plunged low into ſome dcep gulf; 
for ſo far under other ſtars ſhe is, 'a8 no man can cxpreſs, and even you Mathematicians want num» 
bers to reckon and ſum the diſtance : and ſhe ſcemeth after a ſort to touch the very earch, making 
her revolution as ſhe doth, fo ncer unto the tops of high mountains, leaving behinde her (as Em- 
pedecles ſaith) the very prints and tra of her Chariot wheels upon them : for often times the ſur- 
paſſcth not the ſhadow of the earth, which is very ſhort, and reacheth not high, -by reaſon of the cx- 
ccſſive greatneſs of the Sun that ſhincth upon it : and ſhe ſeemerh to walk her ſtations ſo neer unto 
the upper face of thecarth, and in a manner within the arms of it, that ſh: obſtrufteth and hideth 
from us the light of the Sun, becauſe ſhe mounteth not above this ſhadowy , terreſtrial and 
dark Region like unto the night, which is (as one would ſay) the very finage and marches allotted 
tothe carth. And therefore a man may be bold toſay, that the Moen is within the limits and con- 
fines of the carth, ſccing withal, that darkened and ſhadowed it is by the high creſts and rops of moune 
tains thercin. But tol-ave all other ftars, as well fixed as wandering, conſider the demonſirations 
of Aritarchus, in his Treatiſe of Magnitudes and Diſtances, thas the diſtance of the Sun from us is 
more than that of the Moon, above eighteen fold, but under twenty : and he verily who raiſeth the 
Moon higheſt, ſaith that ſhe is from us, fix and fifty times as far as is the centre of the carth ; the di- 
ſtance whereof is forcy thouſand ftadia. By their calculation who keep a nican, and according to 
this ſupputation, the Sun ought to bediſtant fromthe Moon more than four thouſand and thirty ftadie 
ten thouſand times told : ſo far (I ſay )is ſh: off from the Sun, in regard of her ponderoficy, and fo 
ncer approacheth ſhe unto the earth : ſo that if, by places, 'we ought to diſtinguiſh of ſubBances, the 
region and portion of the earth challengeth the Moon, and in regard of her proximity and vicinage 
unto it, ſhe ought by right to be reckoned and cnrolled among the natures, affairs, and bodies ter- 
reſtcial. Neither ſhall we do amiſs in my conceit, if having given unto theſe budics(thatare ſaid to be 
aloft) ſo large a ſpace aud diſtance, weallow alfo to thoſe b:neath, ſuch a race and ſpacious room 
to runin, as is from the carth to the Moon : foras he is not moderate nor tolerable, who call:th the 
upper ſuperfices onely and cope of the heaven «vw, that is to ſay, aloft, or ſuperior ; and ali the reſt 
xamw, that is to ſay, bencathz ſo he who termeth the carth, or rather the centre of it onely; ws, 
that is to ſay, below or inferior, 18 not to be endured; conſidering that the huge vaſtity of the world 
may afford, even in this region. beneath, ſach a competent ſpace as is mcet and conv-nicnt for motion. 
For if one would maintain, that all above the earth isimmediately to be counted high and aloft ; ano- 
ther preſently will comeupon him with this.contradi&ion, and ſay, that he may as well hojd, that 
whatſoever is bencath rhe Primum Mob:le, or ftarry firmament, ought to be called Below. In ſum, 
how is the carth called, The middle? and whereof is it the middle? for the univerſal frame of the 
world, called zay, is infinite; and this infinite whick hath neither head nor foor, how can ic inreafſon 
have a navil ? for cven that which we call the midft of any thing, is a kinde of limitation 3 whereas in» 
finity is a meer privation of all limits and bounds. As for him who faith, it is not in the midft of 
that univerſality, but of the world, he is a pleafant man, if he think'not withal, that the world it 
ſelf is ſubje&to the ſame doubts and difficuleics : for the ſaid univerſal frame leaveth not unto the 
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very V world a middle, but is withour a certain ſeat, withour affured footing, moving in a voidneſs in> 
- nite, not into ſome one place proper unto it : and if haply icſhould mcet with ſome any other cauſe 
of tay, and ſo abide Rill, the ſame is not according to the nature of the place. And as much may we 
conjeture of the Moon, that by the means of ſome other ſoul or nature, or rather of ſome diffe. 
rence, the carth continucth firm beneath, and the Moon moveth, Furthermore you ſee, how they 
2re not ignorant of a great errour and inconvenience : for if it be truc, that whatſoever is with- 
out the centre of the earth, it «kills not how, is tobe counted Above and aloft, then is thete npard 
of the world to be reckoned Below or Beneath 3 but as well che carth ic ſelf, ar all that is upon it 
ſhall be above and aloft; and to be ſhort, every body neecr or about the centre, muſt po among 
thoſe things that are aloft; neither muſt we reckon any thing tobe under or beneath, but one prick 
or point, which hath no body : and the ſame forſooth muſt make head, and fland in oppoſition ne- 
cefſarily, againſt all the whole nature beſides of the world; in cafe, according to the courſe of na- 
ture, ©, and xaT®, that Isto ſay, above and beneath, be oppoſite. And not onely chis abſurdity 
will follow, bur alſo all hcavy and ponderous bodies mult nccds loſe the cauſe, forwhich they bend 
and encline hither : for, body there will be none, roward which it ſhould move ; And as for this 
rick or centre that hath no body, there is no likelihood, neither would they themſelves have it ſo, 
that it ſhould be ſo puiſſant and forcible, as to draw to it, and retain abour ir, all things, And if 
it bs found unreaſonable and repugnant to the courſe of nature, that the world ſhould be all above, 
and nothing beneath, but a term or limit, and the ſame withour body, without ſpace and diftance z 
then this that we ſay, is yet more reaſdnablc, namely, that the Region beneath, and that above, be= 
ing parted diſtin&tly one from another, have neverthcleſs each of them a Jarge and ſpacious room 
to come themſelves in. _But ſuppoſe (it it pleaſe you )-it were againſt naturey-that terreſtrial bodies 
ſhould have any motion in hcaven 3 let us conlider gently and in good terrms, not aft:r-a Tragical 
manner, but mildcly, This proveth nor by-and-by, that the Moon is not carth, bur rathcr, thag 
earth isin ſome place. where naturally ic ſhould not be; for the fire of the Mountain tus, is veri- 
ly under the ground, againſt the nature of it; howbeic, the ſame ceaſcth not. therctore to be fire. 
The wind contained within leather bottles, is of the own nature light and given to. mount upward, 
but by force it cometh to be there, where naturally it ought notro be, Our very foul it ſelf (T be-= 
ſcech you in the name of Fupiter) is it not againſt nature detained within the body z being light, 
in that which is heavy ; bcing of a fiery ſubſtance in that which is cold, as ye. your fclves fay 3 and 
being inviſible, in that which is groſs and palpable ? do we therefore deny, that the ſoul is within 
the body, that it is a Divine ſubſtance under a groſs and heavy maſs, rhat in a moment it paſſcth tho- 
rowout heaven, carthand ſea: that it pierceth and entrecth within fleſh, nerves and marrow ; and: 
finally,tis the cauſe together with the humors of infinite paſſions ? And even this Jupiter of yours, ſuch 
as you imagine and dcpaint him to be, is he not of his own naturc a mighty and- perpetual fire ? how» 
beit, now he ſubmitteth himſelf, and is pliable ; ſubjeRhe is to all forms, and apt ta admit divers mu» 
tations. Take heed therefore, and be well adviſed (good Sir) left that in transferring and reducing 
every thing to their natural place, you do not fo Philoſophize, as that you wil bring ina difſolu- 
tion of all the world, and ſet on foot again that old quarrel and contention among all things which 
Empedecles writeth of; or, to ſpeak morcto the purpoſe, beware you raiſe not thoſe ancient Ticans 
and Gyauts, to put on arms againſt nature : and ſo conſequently endeavor to receive and ice again, 
that fabulous diſorder and confuſion, whereby all that is weighty, gocth one way, and whatfocver is 


lighe, another way aparsz = 
Where neither lightſome conntenance 
of Sun, nor earth all green 


With herbs aud plants, admired is, 
nor ſurging ſeg is ſeen, 


according as Empedecles hath written : whercin the carth fecleth no heat, nor the water any winde; 
whercin there is no ponderofity above, nor lightneſs beneath 3 bur the principles and clements of all 
things be by themſelves ſolitary, withour any mutual love or dilettion beeween them ; not admit- 
ting any focicty or mixture together, but avoiding and turning away one from the other, moving 
apart by particular motions, as being diſdainful, proud, and carrying themſelves in ſuch ſort, as all 
things do where no god is, as Plats faith, that is, as thoſe bodics arc aff:Qed wherein there is no under- 
ſtanding nor ſoul, until ſuch time as by ſome divine providence there come into nature a defire ; and 
ſo amity, Venus and Love be there engendred, according to the ſaying of Empedocles, Parmenides and 
Heſiodus ; to the end, that changing thcir natural places, and communicacing, reciprocally their gifes 
and faculties; ſome driven by neceſſity tomove, other bound to reſt 5 rhey. be all forced to a better 
ſtate, remitting ſomewhat of their power, and yielding one to another, they grew at length unto 
one accord, harmony and ſociety. For if there had not becn-any other part of the world againft 
nature, but that cack one had becn both in place, and for quality,as it ought naturally tobe,withoure any 
nced of change or tranſpoſition,fo that there had been nothing at the firft wanting,l pry doubt what 
and wherein was the work of divine providence ; or whereupon it is, that 7piter was the father,creator 
and maker. For in a camp or ficld, there would be no need of a man who is expert and akilful in 
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ranging and ordering of Batte], in caſe every Souldier of himſelf knew his rank, his place, his time 
7 enndry, which he onghe to take, kecp, and fobferve, Neither would there be any uſe 
of Gardiners, Carpenters, or Maſons, it water were of it felf taught naturally to go wherc as itig 
ncedful, and to run and overfiow a place which requireth watcring ; and if bricks, timber-logs and 
ſtones, by their own inclinations and natural motions, were to range and couch themſclves or= 
derly in their due place* Now if this reaſon and argument of theirs dpth dircaly aboliſh all 
Providence; if order belong funto God, together with the diftinCtion of all things in theworld 
why ſhould any man wonder, that nature hath been ſo diſpoſed and ordained by him , as thax 
Fire ſhould be. hcre, and the Stars there ? And again, that the Earth ſhould be ſeated here be. 
low, and the Moon placed there above, Iodged in a more ſurc and firong Prifon, deviſed by rea» 
ſon, then that which was firſt ordained by Nature? For were i fo, that abſolutely and of necef 
ſity, all things ſhould follow thcir nataral inſtin&, and move according to that motion which na- 
eurally is given them, neither would the Sun run his courſe any more circularly, nor Vexus, noe 
any other Planet wharſocver ; for that ſuch lighe ſubſtances, and Rtanding much upon fire, mount 
dirctly upward. Now if it beſo, that nature receiveth ſuck an alteration and change in regard 
of the place, as that our Fire here being moved and Rtirred, riſcth plum upward ; but after it iy 
gotten once up to heaven, together with the revolution thereof, turneth round : what marvel is it, 
if femblably, heavy and terreſtriai >odics, being our of their natural places, be forced and over 
come by the circumftant ayr, to take: unto another kinde of motion? For it cannot be aid with 
any reaſon, that Heaven hath this power, to take from light ſubſtances the property to mount 
aloft, and cannot likewiſe have the puifſance to vanquiſh heavy things, ſuch as naturally 
move downward : Biit one while it makcth uſe of that power of her own, another while of the 
proper nature of things, always tending to the better. Bue to let paſs theſe habitudes and opj- 
nions whereto we are ſervilly addiCted, and to ſpeak frankly, and without fcar, what our minde 
is, I am verily perſwaded, that there is nopart of the univerſal world, that hath by it (elf any pe- 
culiar order, ſeat or motion, which a man fimply may ſay to be natural unto it: but when cach 
part exhibitcth and yieldeth profitably ahat, wherefore it is made, and whercto it is appointed, 
moviug it ſelf, doing or ſuffering, or being diſpoſed as it is mect and expedient for it, cither for 
Safety, Beauty, or Puiſſance, then ſecmeth it to have Place, Motion, and Diſpoſition, proper and | 
convenient to the own nature. For man, who is diſpoſed ( if any thing elſe in the whole 
world) according to nature, hath in the upper parts of the body, and cfpecially about his head, 
thok things hardy ponderous and earthly z but in the midfthercof, ſuch asbe hot and of a ficry 
nature z his tccth, ſome grow above, others beneath; and yet neither the one range of them nor 
the other, is againft nature. Neither is that fire which ſhincth aboye in his cycr, according to na- 
ture, and that which is in the belly and heart, contrary to nature, but in cach place is it properly 
ſcated and commodiouſly. Now if you contider the nature of ſhell-fiſhes, you ſhall finde, that (as 
Empedacles ſaith ) 
The Oyſters, Murets of the Sqa, 
and Shell-fiſhevery ons, 
With maſſy coat z the Tortoiſe eke, 
with cruit as bard as ftene, 
Aud vaulted back, which archwiſe be 
aloft doth bellow reax y/ 
Shew all, that heavy earth they do 
above thsir bodies bear. 


And yet this hard coat and heavy cruſt, likeunto a ftone, being placed over their bodies, doth not 
reſs or cruſh them; neither doth their nayural heat, in regard of lightneſs, fly up and vaniſh away, 
ut mingled and compoſed they arc one with the other, according to the nature of every one. And 

even ſo it ſtandeth to good reaſon, that the world, in caſe it be animal, hath in many places of the 

body thercof, carth, and in as many, fire and water, not driven thither perforce, but ſo placed and dif- 
poſcd by reaſon: for thecye was not by the fragt of lightneſs forced to that part of the body wherein 
is i83 neither wasthe hcart deprefſed down by the weight that ie had, into-the breaſt 3 but becauſe is 
was. better and more expedient for the one and the other, to be ſeated where they arc» Semblably, 
we ought not tothink, that of the parts of the world, cicher the carth ſettled where it is, becauſcir 
fell down thither by reaſon of ponderofity, or the Sun, in regard of lightneſs, was carrycd upward, 
like unto a bottle bladder full of wind, which being in the bottom of the water, prefently riſcth up (as 
Metrodorus of Chios was perſwaded) or other ftars,as ifthey were put in a ballance, inclined this way or 
that, as their weighe more or leſs required, and ſo mounted higher orlower to thoſe places where now 
they are ſeated : butrather by the powerful direftion of reaſon in the firſt conſtitution of the world, 
ſome of the ftars like anco bright and glittering cycs, have been ſer faſt in the firmament, as one 
would (ay aloft in the very forchead thereof ; and the Sun repreſenting the power and vigor of the 
heart, ſenderh and diftributeth in manner of blood and ſpirits, his heat and light chorowout = 


CY 


LO . 
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Thz earth and ſca are to the world, proportionable to the paunch and bladder in th: body of a livin: Ce: 
creature : the Moon fituate between the Sun and the Earth, as between the heart :n1the belly, r- ſem- 
bling che liver or ſome ſuch ſoft bowel, tranſmicteth into the inferior parts here b:neath, the heat of 
thoſe ſupzrior bodies, and drawcth to herſelf thoſe vapors that ariſe from hence, and thoſe doth ſhe 
ſubtilate and refine by way of concoCtion and purification, and fo ſend and diftribute them r»und abour 
her. Now whether that ſolid and terreſtrial portion in ir, hath ſome other property ſerving for a 
roficable uſe or no, it is anknown tous; but ſurely it is cvermore the beſt and ſurctt way in all chings, 
to go by that which is neceflary : for what probabilicy or likelihood can we draw from that which 
they deliver? Tay atticm, chat of the ayr the moſt ſubcile and lightſome part, by reaſon of the ra- 
rity chereof, became heaven ; but thatwwhich was thickened and cloſely driven together, went to the 
making of itars; of which the Moon being the heavieſt of all the reſt, was concrete and compa of 
the molt groſs and muddy matter thereof ; and yet a man may perceive how ſhe is not ſeparate nor 
divided from theayr, bus moveth and performeth her revolution through that which is abouc her, 
even the region of the winds, and where Comets or Blazing-ftars be engendred and hold on thcie 
courſe. Thus theſe bodies have not been by their natural inclinations, according as cach of them jg 
lighr or heavy, placcd and fituate as they be, but furcly by ſome other reaſon they have been fo 
ranged and ordaincd. 

Afccr theſe words were (aid, when I would have given unto Lucius his turn to ſpeak, and to hold 
on this Diſcourſe, there being nothing at all bchinde left, but the demonſtrations of this DoQtine 2 
Ariſtotle began to ſmile; I ama witneſs (quoth he) that you have direfted all theſe your contradidti= 
ons and rctucations, againſt thoſe, who hold that the Moon is it (clt half fires and who affirm, that 
all bodies of their own accord, tend either upward or downward dircitly : Bat whether there be any 
one who faith,-that the Stars of their own-nature, have a circular motion, and thart in ſubſtance they 
be terdiff-rent from the four clemcnts, that came not cver, ſo much as by chance and fortune into. 
your remembrance ; and therefore I count my fclf exempt from all trouble and molcftation in thar 
behalf, Why, good Sir (quoth Lucius ) if ye ſhould haply ſuppoſe and ſer down, that the other ſtars, 
and the whole heaven beſides, were of a pure and fincere nature, void of all change and mutation, in 
regard of paſſion, as alſo bring in a certain circle, in which they performed their motions by a per- 
petual revolution, you ſhoald not finde any one at this time to gain-fay you; notwithſtandiny there 
were inthis poſition doubts and difficulties innumerable. But when your ſpecch is deſcended fo low ag 
to touch th: Moon, then can it not maintain in her that impaſlibility, and the celeſtial beauty of 
that body, Bur to leave all other incqualitiecs and differences therein z cerres, that very face which 
appeareth in the body of the Moon, cometh neceffarily from ſome paſſion of her own ſubftance, or 
elſe by the mixcure of ſome other (for that which is mingled in ſome fort always ſuffcreth ) bee 
cauſe it loſcth that former purity , being perforce overcaſt and filled with that which is worſe, 
As for that dull and flow courſe of h:rs, that weak and fecble heat, whereby , as the Poct Ton 
ſaith, 

The grapes their kinde concodion lack, 
And on the vine-tree turn not black, 
unto what ſh:ll we attribute the ſame, if norto her imbecillity, in caſe an erernal and heavenly body 
can be ſubje& unto any ſuch paſſion 2 In ſum, my good friend £r:jtotle, it the Moon be carth, ſurc= 
Iy a moſt fair and beautiful thing it ſeemeth to be, and full of great Majcſtic : it aStar, or Lighs, or 
ſme Divine and Celeftial body, 1am afraid leſt ſhe prove deformed and foul, 'yea, and diſgrace that 
beautitul name of hers, in caſe of all thoſe bodics in heaven, which arc in number ſo many, the onely 
remaineth to have need of the Iight of another, | 
Caſting behinde, her ” always, 
Upon the Sun aud bis bright rays; | 
according as Parmenides writeth. And verily our familiar friend, having in a LeCurcof his, proved 
by demonſtration this Propoficion of Anaxagoras ; that all che lighe which the Moon hath, the Sun 
giveth unto her, was commended and wcll reputed for it. For mine own part, I am not minded 
to ſay whar 1 have learned, cither of you, or with you; but taking this for a thing granted and con= 
fefſ:d, I will proceed forward to the reſt bchinde. Probable therefore it is, that the Moon is illumie 
nate, not in manner of a glaſs or cryſtal ſtone, by the bright irradiation and ſhining beams of the Sun 
ſtciking through her; neither yet by a certain colluſtration and mutual conjunttion of lights, as 
torches which being ſet a burning together, do augment the light 3 for ſo it would beno leſs Full 
Moon in the conjunCtion or firſt quarter,than in the oppoſitiongin caſe ſhe did nor contain and kecp in, 
nor repel the rays of the Sun, bur ſuffer them to paſs through her by reaſon of her rarity and fungcfity, 
or if by a contemperature ſhe ſhincth and kindleth, as it were, the light aboat her: for we cannot al- 
Icg: her oblique and byaſs declination , or her averfions and turnings aways before and after 
the conjunftion or change, as when it is Half-Moon, cipped croiſant, or inthe wane; bur be- 
ing dirc&ly and plum under the body that illuminateth ic, as D:-mocritas faith, ic reccivcth and 
adnitterh the Sun, in ſuch ſort, as by all likelihood ſhe ſhould then appear, and he ſhine through 
her : Bur fo far is ſhe from ſo doing, that both herſclf at ſuch a time is unſcen, and many times hideth 


th: Sun, and kcepeth off his beany from us : for according to Empedocles, 
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His Rays aloft ſhe turnetb clean fide, 

That to the earth beneath they cannot wend : | 

The earth it ſelf ſhe doth obſcure and hide, X 

So far as 2 in —— = _ _— P | 

if this light of the Sun fell, upon night and darkneſs, and not upon another Star. And where, 
ore ara ith, that in regard TT thickneſs and depth of the, Moons body, the light ofthe Sun nn 
not through her pierce,as far a8 unto us,this is manifeſtly convinced as untrue, For the ayr as infinite ay 
it is, and de:per by many degrees than the Moon, is nevertheleſs illuminated and lightned all over, and 
throughout by the Sun. It remaineth therefore,that according to the opinion of Empedecles, the Moon. 
light which appearcth unto us, cometh by the reflcxion and rez+ rcuflion of the Sun-beams. And here. 
upon it is, that the ſame is not with us hot and bright, as of neceſſity it would be, if ir did proceed 
either from the inflammation or commixtion of two lighs. Burt like as the Refraftion or Reverbe. 
ration of a Voyce, doth caufe an Eccho, or Reſonance more obſcure than is the Voyce it {eIf, as it 
was pronounced ; and as the raps, that ſhot, rebounding back again, doth give, are more milde and 
_ Even ſo the Sun» beams whe they beat 

 Uponthe Mon in compaſs great,' 
yicld a weak and feeble refl:xion or refluxion, as one would ſay of light, the force thereof being much 
abated and relolved by the refraQtion and reflexion. Then Sylla : Certcs, great probability this car=' _ 
ricth with it, that you havedelivercd : Butthe moſt forcible objeRion that is made againſt this Poſi. 
tion, how think you, is it any ways mirigated and mollified? or hath our friend here paſſed ic over 
quite with filence > Wheceby fpeak you this (quoth Lucius ?) what oppoſition mean you ? orig it 
the doubt and difficulty about the Moon when ſhe appeareth the one half? Even the very ſame ( quoth 
$;la) for there is ſome reaſon, conſidering that all reflcxion is made by equal angles, that when the 
Half-Moon is in the midft of Heavenythe light ſhould not be carried from her upon the carth,bur glance 
and fall beyond the earth : for the Sun being upon the Horizon, toucheth with his rays the Moon, and 
therefore being refleed and broken equally, they muſt light upon the oppolite bound of the Horizon, 
and fonot ſend the light hither 3 or clfc there ſhall enſue a great diftortion and difference of the 
angle, which js impoſſible. Why, good Sir (quoth Lucius) I dare aſſure you, this hath not been 
overpaſſed, but explained already : and with that, caſting his eye as he ſpake, upon Menelans the 
Mathematician : 1 am abaſh:d (quoth he) friend Menelaus, to overthrow a Mathematical Poſition, 
that is ſappoſcd and laid as a ground, and fundamental principle for oblique matters of mirrors : 
And yct, I muſt (quoth he) of neceſſity: for that it neither appeareth in this example, nor is gene- 
rally confeſſed 28 truc, that all reflexions tend to equal angles, for checked and confutcd it is by 
round cmbowed or emboſſed mirrors, when as they repreſent images appearing at one point of the 
fight, greater than themſelves. This alſo is diſproved by double or two-fold mirrors, for thatwhen 
they be inclined and turned one unto the other, fo as the angle be made within, each of the glaſſes or 
plaln ſuperficies, yield the reſemblance of a double image, and fo repreſent four in all from one face; 
two apparent, anſwerable to that without on the left fide 3 and other twain obſcure, and not ſo cvi- 
dent on the right ſide, all in th- bottom of the micrors, "where they yield images, in appearance great- 
er than the thing it ſelf, at one point onely of the fight. The ſame likewiſe is overthrown by thoſe 
mirrors which arc hollow, wherein thc aſpcR is variable : whereof Plato rendreth a reaſon and cſkci- 
ent cauſe : forhe ſaith, that 2 mirror riting of the one ſide and the other, the ſight doth change the 
rcflexion, falling from the one icic to the other : and therefore as the views and vifions, ſome imme« 
diaccly return upon us, othersglidingupon the oppoſite parts of the mirror, have recourſe again from 
thence unto us, it is not poſlible that all reflexions ſhould be in equal angles : fo that when they 
come to coping and cloſe fight, they think by theſe oppofitions to rake from the fluxions of lighr, 
carried from the Moon to the Earth, the equality of angler, ſuppoſing this to carry more probabili- * 
ty wirh it, than the other. Howdbeit, if we mult necds yield thus mach, and grant thisunto our beſt 
beloved Geometrian : firft and formofi, by all likelihood this ſhould befal unto thoſe mirrors that are 
very ſmooth and exquilircly poliſhed : wherras the Moon hath many incqualities, and afperitics, in 
ſuch ſort, as the rays coming from the vaſt budy of the Sun, and carried to mighty alcitudes, which 
receive one from another, and intercommunicate the lights, as they be ſent to and fro, and diftributcd 
reciprocally, are refraftcd, broken, and interlaced all manner of ways, fo as the counter-lights do 
meet and encounter one another, as if they came from many mirrors unto us. Moreover, if we 
ſhould grant and ſuppoſe theſe reflexions of beams upon the ſaperficics of the Moons to be made by way 
of cqual angler, there is no impoſlibilicy in the matter, but that the ſame rays being carricd ſo great 
a way, ſhould have their fraftions, fluxions, and dclapfions; thet thereby the light ſhould be cons 
fuſed and ſhine the mere. 

Some alſo there be who prove by lincary demonſtration, that ſhe cafteth much of her light to the 
earth plumb down by dire line drawn under her as ſhe doth cncline : But for a man to make ſuch a 
deſcription and delineation, reading as he doth, anddiſcourſing in a publike Auditory, eſpecially be- 
Ing ſo frequent, it was not cafic, neither could it well be. In brief, Imarvel (quoth he) how they came 


thus to alledge againſt us the Half-Moon, more than halftipped or croiſant. For if the Sun do illumi- 


nate the maſs, as a man would ſay, of the Moon, bcing of a celeftial or fiery matter, ſurcly he would 
rivt leave half the Sphere or Globe thercof dark always and ſhadowed without light, to our ſenſe, 


ut 
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but how little ſoever he toucherh her, running as he doth about, reaſon would give, and convenicne T7 
it were that ſh: ſhould be wholly repleniſhed and torally changed and turned, by that brightneſs of 
bis, which ſprcadeth fo quickly, and pafſeth through all ſo calily, For conſidering that wine touch- 
ing watcr in one point oncly, or a drop of blood falling into ſome liquor, dyerh and coloureth the 
fame allred or purple, like unto blood : and ſeeing they (ay, that the very ayris altered with light, not 
by any d fluxi'on or beams intermingled, but by ſadden converſion and _ even in a point or prick 
oncly : how can they think that one Star coming to touch another Star, and one light another, ſhould 
not be mingled immediately, nor make a confufion and mutation throughout, bur to illuminate that 
onely in the ourward ſuperficies which it coucheth? For that circle which the Sun makcth in ferching 
a compaſs, and turning toward the Moon, one while falling upon the very line which parteth that 
which is vifible in her from the inviſible, another while rifing up dire&ly, in ſuch ſort, as that it boh 
cutteth-her in twain, andis cut alſo by her reciprocally, according to divers regards and habitudes of 
that which islight to the dark, cauſing thoſe ſundry forms in hef, whereby ſh: appeareth but half, 
more than halt horn:d and croiſant ; This, I fay, ſheweth more than any thing elſe, that this i}Ilumj- 
nation of the Moon, whereof we ſpeak all this while, is not a mixture of ewo lights, bur a touching 
onely, not a colluſtration or gachcring together of ſundry lights, but an illuſtration thereof round 
about. Buc foraſmuch as ſhe is not onely illuminate her ſelf, but he alſo ſcndcth back hither unto us 
the image of that brighcneſs, this confirmcth us more and more in that which we ſay, as touching hep 
terrenc ſubſtance, For never are there any refl-xions and reverberations upon a thing that is rare nd 
of ſubtile parts; neither may a maneatily ſo much as imagine how light from light, or one firc ſhould 
reſult and rebound frem another : bur needs it muſt be that the ſubje& which makcth the rev: rbera« 
tion orrcf]-xion is firm, ſolid and thick, ro the end there maybe a blow given againſt it, and a re- 
bounding, al/o from it. To prove this, do but mark the ayr, which giveth paſſage untothe Sun 
for to pierce quite through it, neither admitteth it any repulſe or driving back. Contraciwiſe we 
may ſec, that trom wood, from ſtones, and from cloathes or garments, hung forth againſt the ſame, 
he makcth many refle&ions of hislight, and illuminations on every fide. And even ſo we (ce, that 
theearch by him is jllyminate ; for he ſendeth not his bcams to the very bottom thereof ax in water, nor 
throughout the whole as in the ayr : but Jook what circle the Sun maketh turning abcut the Moon, 
and how much he cutteth from her, ſuch another there is that compaſſcth the carth; and juſt ſo much 
he doth illuminate always, as be leaveth without light : for that which isillumined in the one and the 2c 
other, is alittle more than a Hemiſphere, Give me lcave therefore 'now to conclude aſter the m1n- ow = 
ner of Gcometricians by proportion : If, when three things there be, unto which the light of the ogra 
Sun cometh, to wit, the Ayr, the Moon, and the Earth, we (ce that one of them js by him illumi- ncf over 
nate, not as the Ayr, but as the Earth : We muſt of necefliry colle&, that thoſe two be of one na- the face of 
eure, conſidering that of the fame cauſe they ſuffer the ſame <ff.&s. Now when all the c-mpany 50 
hizhly commended Lucius for this Diſputation: Paſſing well done of you L:cius(quoth I ) you have to a ha _— £ 
proper Diſcourſe annexed as pretty a Compariſon z for we muſt give you your right, and nor dcfravd the very 
you of thar which is your due. Wich that ſmiled Lycivs ; I have yer (quoth he) a ſecond proporti- tiwe char ' 
on, which 1 will adde unto the other, to the end that we may prove by demonfiration, that the Moon ©v'Savi ur 
wholly rcſembleth the Earth, not onely by this, that ſhe ſufferech together with th: Earth, from the Lf. rd 
ſame cauſe, the ſame accidents: but alſo, becauſe they bot; do work the like cffe&s upon the ſame «She my bh 
objec. For this I am ſure you will yicld and grantunto me, that of all thoſe things which are obſerves c.ni..ueq 
about the Sun, none do ſo much reſemble one another, as his Eclypſe doth his ferting or going down ; from wn 
if you will bug call ro minde that mecting of che Sun and Moon together, which h:ipned of late days, ſtxr jc ur 
and beginning immediately after nooneſted, cauſed many a ftar from ſundry parts o! the sky to b: ſecs , anSeg Gay, 
and wrought ſuch a temperature or diſpoſition in the Ayr, as is of the twiliz ht cy.ning and mornirg. eval h FR 
Bur if you will not granc me the ſaid ſuppoſition in this, our Theor here will cite and bring, I trow, fs to (ay, 
Minnermus, Cydias, Archilochus': and befides them, Steſichorus and Pindarns, lamenting that in Eclyples, fromrocn, 
the world is robvcd of their greateſt light, which they bewail, as if ic were cnterred, ſaying, that mid- 22"! chree 
night was come at noon day, and that the radiant beams of the Sun, went-in the way and path oi o Bos f 
darkneſs : but above all, he will alledge Hemer, ſaying, that in an Eclypſe, the faces and vitages Of goog. "ow 
men were overcaſt and ſciz:d upon with night and darkneſs: alſo, that the Sun was quite Toft and mit *5<mwhar 


fing out of the Heaven, being in conjunGion with the Moon. * * * * * had be: n 
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will yor 
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As for the reft, in mine advice, they be ag certain, and do conclude as exaQiy as the demonſtrations a le 
the Mathematicians, to wit, that as the night is the ſhadow of the carth, ſo the Eclypſe of the Sun, is Eclyple, to 
the ſhadow the Moon, when as the fight returneth upon it ſelf. For the Sun going down, is hidden Þ< at any 

from our fight by the earth, and being Eclypſed, is likewiſe darkned by che Moon, and both the one 2*Þ<* time 


and the other be offaſcations of darkneſs z that of the Sun ſetting, by the Earth, and the other of the a athe 


Sun Eclypſed, by the Moon, by the reaſon that the ſhade empeacheth our fight : of which premiſes car98 jr 
the conclufion evidcatly doth follow. For if the cff:Q be like , the cfficients alſo be ſemblable ; narure. 
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<= neccfl: ry it is, that the ſame accidents or effeCts in the ſame ſubject, muſt come trom the ſame 
_—_— Now if thedarkneſs occalioned by the Eclypſes, be not fo deep, nor affe&t the ayr ſo forci. 
Ely asdc th the night, we arc not to marvel thereat * for the ſubſtance of that body which makcth the 
rizhc, and of itthat cauſcth the Eclypſe, may well be the ſame, althcugh the greatneſs be nor equal. 
Fo: the Zyyptians, 1 ſuppoſe, do hold, that the Moon is in bigneſs the 72. part of the earth: Ang 
Anaxagor as ſaith it is Juſt as big as Peloponneſuss Arijterchus writcth, that che overtwart Line or Di. 
aineter of the Moon, In proportion to that of the carth, is leſs than if 60, were compared with nine- 
then 3 and ſomewhat more than if a hundred and cight were compared with 4.3. and thercby the 
carth bcreaverh us of all ſigh: of the Sun, ſo great it is. For it muſt bea great obſtacle and oppoliti= 
on berwcen, which continueth the time of a night : and the Moon albcit otherwhilc ſhe hidcth all 
the Sun, yet that Eclypſe neither laſteth not ſolong, nor is ſo univerſal : for there appearcth always 
: b ut hiscircumfercnce ſome light, which will not permir che darkneſs to be fo black and deep, and 
altogether ſo obſcure. Ariftotle alſo, I mean the ancient Philoſopher of that name, rendringa reaſon 
why there hapned Eclypſes of the Moon oftncr than of the Sun 3 among other cauſes, brings in this 
for one, That the Sun is Eclypſcd by the obftruftion of the Moon, and the Moon by that of the earth, 
which is much greater,and more ſpacious,and ſoby conſequence is oppoſed very often. And Peſidonius 
defined this accident thus, The Eclypſe of the Sun (quoth he) is the conjunCtion or meeting of the Sun 
and the Moon, the fhadow whereot doth darken our eye-fight : for there is no defe& or Eclypſe of 
the Suns light, but unto thoſe, whoſe ſight the ſhadow of the Moon hath caught, and fo hindrcth them 
from ſccing the Sun. Now in confeſſing that the ſhadow of the Moon reachcth down unto us, I know 
not what. he hath left himſelf for to allege. Certcs, impoſſible it is, that a Star ſhould caſt a 
ſhadow z for that which is void alcogether of light, Is called a ſhadow, and light maketh no ſhadow, 
bur contrariwiſe, naturally riddeth it away. But what arguments beſides, were alleged to this pur- 
poſe (quoth he? ) The Moon (quorh I then ) ſuffererh the ſame Eclypſe. Well done (quoth he) 
of you, to reduce this. intomy memory : But would you have me to proſecute thisjDitputation, 
as if you had alrcady granted and fer down, that the Moon is ſubj.& to Eclypſes, when ſhe is caughr 
within the ſhadow ot the carth ; or that for a fubjc& and argument of ſome declamation, and demon= 
tion unto you, [ firſt rehearſe all the arguments one aftcr another? Marcy, do ſo, I pray you 
(quoth Theor ) beſtow your labor in ſuch 2 Diſcourſe. I had need verily (quoth he) of ſome per- 
{ſwafion, having oncly heard ſay, that when theſe three bodies, to wir, the Earth, the Sun, and the 
Moon, are dircGly in one right line, then happen Eclypſes; for that either the Earth, taketh the 
Sun from the Muon, or the Moon taketh him from the Earth : for the Sun is in defef or Eclyple 
when the Moon, and the Moon likewiſe when the carth is in the midſt of them Ehrec 5 whereof the 
one falleth out in conjunCtion , the other in oppoſition or Full- Moon. Then ( quoth Lucin ) 
gheſe bz in a manner all the principal points, and rhe very bricf of thoſe that which hath- been de- 
livered: Butto begin witha), it you think ſo good, take in hand that firm argument which is drawn 
from the form and figure of the ſhadow, which indeed isa Conus or Pyramis (reſembling a ſugar- 
loaf) with the ſharp end forward, namely , when a great fire or great light being round, com- 
prehcnderh a maſs likewiſe round, but lefs : and hereupon it cometh, that in Eclypſes of the Moon, 
the circumſcription of the black or darkneſs, from the clcar and light, have always thcir {c&i- 
ons round : for the approachments and applications of a round body, in what part ſocver, whe» 
ther ir give or receive thoſe ScRions, by reaſon of the ſimilitude do always keep a round form, 
and be circular, Now to the ſecond argument. You know well (I ſuppoſe) that the firſt part the 
E:lypſed or darkened in the Moon, is that which regardeth che Eaft : and contrariwiſe in the Sun, 
that which lookcth toward the Weft : for the ſhadow of the Earth goeth from Eaft ro Weſty but 
contrariwiſe the Sun and Moon, from Weſt Eaftward. The experience of the apparitions, giveth 
us the viſible knowledge of theſe things : and many words ther: necd not, to make the demonſtra- 
tion hcreof plain and evident to beund-rſtood': by which ſuppolitions is confirmed the cauſe of 
Eclypſe : For, 'in as much as the Sun is Eclypſed when hc is overtaken, and the Moon by mceting 
wich that which maketh her Eclypſc, by all likelihood, nay rather neceſſarily, the one js caught be- 
hinde, the other ſurprized before, for thac the obſtrution, and inumbration beginneth on thac fide 
on which that cometh firſt that maketh the ſaid inumbration. Now the Moon lightcth upon the Sun 
from the Well, as ftriving with himin courſe, and haftning aftcr him : bur the (ſhadow of the Earth 
cometh the from Exiſt, as having a contrary motion. The third reaſon is taken from the time 
and greatneſs of the Eclypſcs of the Moon. For when ſhe is Eclypſed on high, and far from the Earth , 
ſhe continuerth bur a little while in defe& or want of light: but when ſhe ſuffereth the ſame defaule 
being low and near unto the Earth, ſheis much opprefſcd, and flowly getteth ſhe forth of the ſhade 
thereof ; and yet when ſhe is low, ſhe moveth moſt ſwiftly, and being alofc, as ſlowly. But the cauſe 
3: in the difference of the ſhadow, which toward the bottom or baſe is broader,as are the Cores or Py- 
ramides, and ſoit growth ſmaller and ſmaller taperwiſc, until at the top it endeth in a ſharp point. And 
hercupon it cometh that the Moon being low,and fo falling withinthe ſhadow,is compaſſed with great- 
er circlcs of the ſhadow, and ſo paſſeth through the very bottom of it, and that which is moſt dark ; but 
being on high, by reaſon ofthe narrow compaſs of the ſhadow, being, as is were, in a ſmall puddle of 
mire, ſhe isbut a lictle ſullied or berayed therewith, and ſo quickly getteth forth of it. Here paſs by the 
accidents and effc&ts that have their particular cauſes-For we daily ſee that the fire, out of aſhady place 
appcarcth and ſhineth the rather, cicher by rcaſon of the thickneſs of the dark ayr, which adraittcth 
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no cfluxions nor diffuſions of the vertue of the fare, keeping in and containing wichin ic ſclf che ſub* 
flance thereof : or rather, if this be a paſſion of the ſenſe, like as hox things neces unto cold arc fele to 
be more hot, and pleaſures preſently, upon pains found more vchement ; even fo things clear, appear 
better when they arc laid ncer untothole that be dark, by means of different paſſions, which do ſtrain 
the imagination : bur the former conjeure ſeemeth to be more probable : for in the Sun- ſhine, the 
whok nature of firc not onely loſeth his brighaneſs, but alſo in giving place unto ir, b:comech more 
dull, and unwilling to burn, for thas the hcat of the Sun doth ſcatter and diſſipate the force there- 
of, If then it were true, thas the Moon had ig it a feeble, and dim or duxkiſh fire, as being a 
maddy Star, as the Stoicks ſay it is, rcafon it were and mcet, that it ſhould uot ſuffer any one of thoſe 
accidents (but contrary all ) which now we ſceic to ſuffer, namely, ro be ſeen at that time when as 
it ig hidden,z and again to be hidden, what time as ſhe ſh:weth herſelf : that is to ſay, to be covered 
all the reſt of the time, being darkned by the ayr environing it, and to ſhine out again for fix monethe, 
and afterwards for five moneths be hidden, entring within the ſhadow of the earth. For of 465. 
revolutions of Eclypſed Full Moons 404. arc of fix moneths, and the reſt of five. It muſt needs 
be then, during this time, the Moon ſhould appear ſhining in the ſhadow : but contrariwiſe we ſe, 
that in the ſhadow Eclypſed ſhe is, and Ioſcth her light, which ſhe recovercth again afterwards, when 
ſh: is eſcaped and gotten forth of the ſaid ſhadow, yeay and appcareth oftenin the day timez fo thas 
K is rather any thing elfe then a fiery body, and rciembling a ftar. Lycivs had no ſooner thus ſaid, 
bat Pharnaces and Apollonides came running both together, to ſet upon himgand to confute his ſpeech; 
and then Pharnaces aflifted by Apollonides there preſent : Why, this (quoth hc) is that which princi- 
pally proveth the Moon to be a flar, and to ftand much upon fice, namely, that in Eclypſes ſhe is 
not wholly darkned, and not at all to be feen, but ſheweth through the ſhade a certain colour . 
reſembling a coal of fire, and the fame fearful to ſee tog which is the very natural and proper 
huc of her. own; As for Apollonides, he madeinftance and oppoſition as touching the word ſha» 
dow : For that (quoth he) Mathematicians by that term uſe always to call the place which is nov 
Hlumined, but the heaven admitteth no ſhadow. Whereto 1 made anſwer, that this inſtance of his 
was alledged rathcr againſt the word contentiouſly, than againſt che ching Phyſically, or Mathemati- 
cally ; for thc place which is darkned and obftrufted by the oppofition of the carth, if a man will 
not call a ſhadow, buta place void or deprived of light, yet be it what it will, whenſocver the Moon 
js there, you muſt of neceſſity confeſs, that ſhe becomerh obſcure and darkned : and in one word, 
Iſay, it is a very abſurd folly to hold, that the ſhadow of the carth reacheth not to that place, trom 
whence the ſhadow of the Moon falling upon our fight herc upon the earth, cauſeth the Eclypſe of 
the Sun. And now willI come againjto you Pharnaces : For that burnt colour, like a coal in the 
Moon, which you ſay is proper unto her, agreeth very well to a body, that hath thickneſs and 
depth : Neither uſe there to remain in bodics which be rare, any mark or token of a flame, nor a 
coal can poſſibly be made of a body which is not ſolid and able to receive deep within it the heat of 
fire, -and the blakneſs of ſmoak : As Homer himſelf ſheweth very wcll in one place, by theſe 
words : 
When flower of fire was gone and flowen away, 
| And flame extin@ the coals he did forth lay. 
For the coal ſcemeth not properly to be fire, but a body fiery, and altered by fire, remaining fill in 
a ſolid maſs or ſubſtance which hath taken, av it were, deep toot : whereas flames are but the ſettin 
on fire and flzxions of ſome nutriment or matter which is of a rare ſubſtance, and by reaſon of feeble 
neſs is quickly reſolved and conſumed. In fo much, as there were not another argument ſo evident, 
to prove that the Moon is ſolid and terreftrial, as this, if the proper colour thercof reſemble a coal 
of fire. Bat it is not ſo, my Pharnaces 3 for in her Eclypſe ſhe changeth diverſly her colours, which 
Mathematicians in regard of time and place determinately diſtinguiſh in this ſort. It ſhe be eclypled 
in the' Welt, -ſhe appcareth exceeding black for three hours and an half: if in che middle of the hea- 
ven, (he rec lg reddiſh or bay colour reſembling fire : and after feven hours and an half, 
there ariſcth a redifef# indeed. Finally, when this Eclypſe hapneth in the Eaft, and toward the Sun 
riſing, ſhe taketh a blew or grayiſh colour, which is che cauſe that the Pocts, and namely, Empedacles 
calleth her Glaucopis. Confidering then, that they ſee manifeftly how the Moon changeth into ſo ma» 


ny colours in the ſhadow, they do very ili to attribute unto her this colour onely of a burning or * 


live coal : which intruth a man may ſay to be leſs proper unto her than any other, and rather to be 
Gme little ſuffufion and remnant of light appearing and ſhining through a ſhadow: and that her 
proper and natural colour is black and earthly. For ſecing thathere below, whereas the lakes and ri- 
vers which receive the Sun beams, and by that means ſeem in their ſuperficies to be ſome time reddiſh, 
and otherwhiles of a violet colour, the ſhadowy places adjoyning take the ſame colours, and are illu- 
minatcd, ſtarting back by reafon of reflexions, and divers rebated ſplendures. Whas wonder is ir, if a 
great river (as it were) or flux of ſhadow falling upon a celeſtial ſea, as a man would ſay of a light noe 
fie ſtedy and quiet, but tired with innumerablc ſtars walking over it, and beſides, which admitterh 
divers mixtures and mutations, doth take from the Moon the impreflion of ſundry colours, and nd 
the ſame hicher unto us ? For it cannot be avowed, that a ſtar or fireſhould appear through a ſhadow 
either black, blew, or violet; bu hills, plains, and ſeas, are ſcen to have many and ſundry reſem- 
blances of colours by reflexion of the Sun runing upon them , which are the very tintures, thas 
2 bigneſs, mingled with ſhadows and miffs ( as is were ) with Painters drugs and ha ah 
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"0 bringeth upon them: which tindtures Homer went about to cxpreſs in ſome fort, and to name, when 
one whilc he calleth the (ca, jouÞnr, 2nd 3y04, that is to fay, of a violet colour, or deep red as wine, 
oF and otherwhile the waves purple : in one place the ſea blew, green or grey, and the calm white : az 
Y for the tin&ures and colours appearing upon the carth diverſly, he bath let them paſs, as I ſuppoſe, 
for that they be in number infinite. So, it is notlikethat the Moon ſhould have bur one plain, and even 
ſuperficies in manner of the ſea, bur rather reſemble naturally of all things eſpecially the earth, wheres 
of old Socrates in Plats ſcemcth to fable, whether it were, that under covert words and cenigmatical- 
ly he meant this here of the Moon, or ſpake of fome other. For it is neither incredible nor wonder- 
ful if the Moon in it having no corruption nor muddinefs, but the fruition of pure light from hea- 
ven, and being full of heat, not of furious and burning fire, but of ſuch asis milde and harmleſs, hath 
alſo within hee fair places and marvellous pleaſant mountains alſo, reſplendentlike bright flaming fire, 
purple tinftures or zones, gold and filver likewiſe good ftore, not diſperſed here and there in the bot- 
tom thereof, bur ariſing up to the upper face of the ſaid plains In great abundance, or elſe ſpread over 
the hills and mountains, even and ſmooth. Now ſay, that the tight of all theſe things cometh unto 
us through a ſhadow, and that after divers and ſundry ſorts, by reaſon of rhe variable anddifferent: 
mutation of the circumftanc ayr, yetlofeth not the Moon for all that, the venerable opinion that go= 
eth of her, and the reputation of her divinity, being eſteemed among men a celcftial carth, or rather 
a feculent and troubled fire, as the Stoicks would have it, and ftanding mach upon lees or dregpiſh 
matter. | For the very fire it {elf hath barbarian honors done unto it among the Medes and Affyrians, 
who for very fear ſerve andadore ſuch things as be noyſome and hurful, hallowing and conſecrating 
the ſame above thoſe things which are of themſelves good and honorable. As for the name of the carth, 
there is not a Greek, but he holdeth it right worſhipful, ſacred and vencrable : in fo much as itis an 
ancient cuſtom received throughoue all Greece, to honor it as much as any other god whatſoever. And 
far is it from us men, to think rhat the Moon which we take to be a ccleſtial carth, is a dead bod 
without ſoul or ſpirit, and altogether void of ſuch things, which we ought to offer as ficft fruits to 
the gods. For both by lav! we yicid recompence and thankſgiving unto it, for thoſe good things 
which we have reccived, and by nature we adore the ſame, which we acknowledge to be the moſt ex- 
cellent for vertue, and right honorable for puifſance, and therefore we think is no finatall, to ſup- 
poſe the Moon to be earth. To come riow unto the face that appeareth therein: like as this carth v 
on which we walk bath many finuofities and' valleys, even fo as probable it is, that the ſaid hea- 
venly earth, licth open with greatdeep caves, and' wide chinks and ruptures, and thoſe containing 
either watcr or obſcurc ayr: to the bottom thereofthe light of the Sun is not able to pierce and reach, 
but there falleth, and ſendeth to us hither a certain divided reflexion, Then eFpellonides : Now I bes 
ſeech you good Sir, even by the Moon heifelf, think you ir is pofſible that there ſhould be ſhadows of 
caves, gults, and chinks there, and that the ſame ſhould be difcovered by our fight here? or do you not 
make reckoning of that which may com: thereof ? What is that (quoth T:) Marry, I will tell you, 
(quoth he) and albeir you arc not ignorant thercof, yee may yougive me the hearing. The Dia- 
meter of the Moon, according to that bigneſs which appearcth unto us, in the mean and ordinary 
diſtances, is twelve fingers breadth long : and every of thoſe black and dark ſhadowy ftreaks therein, 
is more than halfa finger, that is to ſay, above the fourand twentieth pare of the ſaid Diameter, Now 
if we ſuppoſe, the whole circumference of the Moon te be thirty thouſand ftadia, and according to 
thar ſuppoſition the Diamcter be ten thouſand, every one of thoſe obſcure and ſhadowy marks with- 
in her, will notbe leſs than five hundre:h Scadia, or thereabout, Confider then firſt, whether it 
be poſſible that there ſhoald be in the Moon fo great profundities, and ſuch rugged inequalities, as 
to make ſo big a ſhadow? andthen, whether being ſo great, their bigne(s ſhould not be deſeryed 
and ſeen by us? Hereupon I ſmiling upon him : Now I affure you Apollonides (quoth I) Icon you 
thank, you have done it very well, in + pry ſuch a proper demonſtration, whereby yoy will prove 
both me and your ſelf alſo to be greater than thoſe Gyants Aloiades, I mean not at every hour of the 
day, bur eſpecially in the morning and evening : do you think that when the Sun maketh our ſha- 
dows ſo long, he yieldeth unto our ſenſe this goodly colleion and argumentation, thar if the thing 
which is ſhadowed be great, then that which maketh the ſhadow muſt needs be exceeding great ? Nei» 
ther of us twain, 1 wor well, hath cvcr becnin the Iſle Lemos, and yet both of us have many a time 
hcard this vulgar Iambique verſe fo rife in every mans mouth : 
 *AdwGnantd ns wade Anpaias Got, 
The Monutgin Athos ſhall on either ſide, 
The Gow that flands in Lemrios hide. F 
For this ſhadow of the hill falleth as it ſhould ſeem, upon a certain brazen Image of an Heifer jn tha 
Ifle, reaching in length over ſea no leſs than 900 ftadia; not becaufe the ſaid Mountain which maketh 
the ſhadow is of that height, but becauſe the diſtances of the light cauſeth the. ſhadows of bodics to be 
by many folds greater than the bodies are, Go to then, confider that when the Moon is at the full, 
at what time as ſh: rendreth unto ourcye the form of a _ moſt expreſly, by reaſon of the profun- 
dity of the ſhadow within, then is ſhe alſo fartheſt diſtant from the Sun : for the far recoiling and 
withdrawing backward of the light, is it that makes the ſhadow great, and not the bigneſs of thoſe 
inequalities , which arc upon the ſuperficies of the Moon. Moreover}, you ſee that the exceſſive 
glictering of the Sun ſhining all about, will nos ſuffer a man to ſec in the day time the very tops of 
Mountains : but the deep , hollow , and ſhadowy parts therein , appear very far off, fo na 
ercfore 
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therefore no abſurdity at all, that a man is not ablc exactly to ſee and Giicern that toll I;ght and 1jju- 
mination of the Moon : But that the oppoſition of dark ſhadows tmto clear lighis, by reaſon of their 
diverſiry, is more exquiſitely ſcen, Bur this (quoth I) ſecmeth rather co check and contine that re» 
f:xion, and reverbcration which is ſaid to rebound from the Moon, for that thy who ftand within 
the rays or beams that are returned and retorted back, have meansto fee not oncly that which is il 
lamined, but that alſo which doth illuminate. For when, in the reſultation ot a light trum the 
water upon ſome wall, the fight falleth upon the very place ir (elf, which is thus illuminate by the 
refl:xion, the eye ſecth three things, to wir, the beams or ſhining light driven back , the water 
which maketh that rcfl-xion, and the Sun it ſelf, whoſe light hitting upon the ſuperticics of the 
water, isreflcx:d and ſent back. This bcing gencrally granted as a thing evid:nily (cen, yet by way 
of objcRion, they bid thoſe who affirm, thatthe carthis illuminate from the Moon by the rofl:&tion 

of the Suns light from it, to ſh:w by night the Sun appearing in the ſuperficcs of the Moon, like 

as he may be ſeen in the day time within the water upon which he ſhineth, when there is the forcſaid 
rflexion of his beams. But becauſe he cannor then be ſeen, they infer, that ir muſt be by ſome 
other manner, and not by reflexion, that the Moon is illuminate ; and if there be no ſuch reflexi= 
on, th:n cannot ths Moon in any wiſe be Earth. How (hall this be met witha), and what anſwer 

ſhall be ſhaped unto ir (quoth Apollenides) for the reaſon of reflexion ſeemeth all one, and com= 

mon as well to uvas toyou? True (quoth I) common it is in ſome ſort, and in ſome ſort not : 

bat firſt mark, 1 befeech you, the compariſon, how they po clean kim, kam, and againſt the ſtream, 

as if riversran up hills : for the water is here beneath upon the carth, and the Moon ts above and 

in the hesven : in ſuch ſort, as the beams refleted, make the form of their angles oppoſite and quite 

contrary one unto the other, the one carrying the head or Point upward apainſt the fuperficers of 

the Moon, the other downward to the ground. Let them not then demand and require that a mirror 

ſhould render every form or facc alike, nor that in every diftance there ſhould be equal, or ſem- 

blable refl.xion, tor in ſo doing they would go againſt apparent evidence. And they who hold 
the Moon to be a body not ſmooth, cven, and ſubtile as wetcr is, bur ſolid, maſſy, and tercſtrial, 

| cannot conceive why they ſhould look for to ſee the San in it as in a glaſs. For milk verily 

doth not yicld fuch ſpeculary images, nor cauſe reflexion of the fighr, by reaſon of the incquali- 

ty and rugged aſpcrity of the parts: How is it pofſible then, that the Moon ſhould ſend back trom 

it the ſight, as mirrors do which are more poliſhed? Andevcn this alſo, it any raſec, blar, filth, 

or confuſed ſport have caught them in the (uperticies, trom whence the fight beivg rfl-Q:d is 
wont toreccive the impreſſ12n of ſome figure, may w.ll be ſeen, but connter-light they yield none : 
and he who requireth, that either the Sun ſhould appcar in the Moon, or our fight be rcdoubled 
againfithe Sun, let him require withal , that the eye be the Sun, the ſighe thereof the lighe, and 
man, heaven, Forlike itis that the ret] xion of the Sun beams againſt the Moon, for their vehe- 
ment and exceeding great brightneſs, ſhould with a ftroke rebound upon us: But (ecing our fight 
is weak and fecble, what marvel is it, It it neither give ſuch a ſtroke as might rebound, nor main- 
rain the continuity thereof ific leaped back ag1in, bur is broken and faileth, as not having that abun» 
dance of light, whereby ic ſhould not be diſgregate and diffipated, within thoſe nneven and nn: qual 
aſperitics? Forit is notpſlible chat the r<flexion of our fight upon water, or other ſorts of mic= 
rors, Whiles the ſame is yct ſtrong, and able, as being neer unto the ſpring from whence ir cometh, 
ſhould not return againupon the eye. Bur from the Mooun, ſuppoſe there may rebound fome glim- 
mering glances, cries, they be all weak and obſcure, failing in the very wav, by reaſon of ſo long 
a ditance. For otherwiſe, arched and hollow mirrors ſend back their refl-&-d rays with more 
force, than they came, in ſuch ſort as many times thy catch fire and do burn : whereas the imbuſſ.d 
and curb:d mirrors made round, and b:aring ont like a bowl, catt from them fecblz and dark rays, 
becauſe they beat them not back on all ſides, You fce certainly, when two Rain bows appear in 
the heaven, by reaſon that one cloud doth inviron and comprehend another, that the Rain-bow which 
compaſſ:th the other without forth, yieldeth dim colours, and not ſufficiently diſtin and expreſſed, 
becaulc the outwaad cloud being farther remote from our fight, maketh not a ſtrong and forcible re= 
fi:xion. And what needs there any more to be ſaid ? conlidering that the very light of the Sun return» 
ed and fent back by the Moon, Iofcth all the heat : and of his brightneſs there cometh unto us with 
much ado but a ſmall remnant, and a portion very lite and feeble, Is is impoſſible then that our 
fight running the ſame race, there (ſhould any parcel or refidue thereof reach from the Moon back again 
to the Sun ? for mine own part, I think not. Conſider alfo, I befecch vou (quoth I) even your 
own ſclvcs, that if our cyc-fight were affeCted and diſpoſed alike by the Water, ind by the Moon, ic 
could not otherwiſe be, but that the Moon ſhould repreſent unto us the images of the earth, of trees, 
of plants, of men, and of ſtars, as well as water doth, and all other kindes of mirrors. Now ifthere 
be no ſach reflexion of our eye-fight from theMoon,as to brink back unto us thoſe images,cither for the 
fecblencls of it, or the rugged incquality of her ſuperficies, Ietus never require that it ſhould leap back 
as far as to the Sun. Thus have we reported as much as our memory would carry away, whatſocver 
was there delivered : Now is it rime to defire Sy1la, or rather to require and exaCt of him, to make his 
narration, for that admitted he was to here this diſcourſe upon {uch a condition. And therefore if 
you think fo good, let us give over walking, and fitting down here upon theſe ſcats, make him a ſe- 
dentary audience. All the company liked well of this motion. And when we had taken our places, Theon 
thus bzgan, Certes I am defirous (quoth he) and none of you all more, co hear what ſhall be ſaid x 
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But before 1 would be very glad to underſtand ſomewhat of thoſe who are faid to dwell in the Moon, 
not whzther there be any perſons there inhabiting,” but whether it be poſlible that any ſhould inhabix 
there. For if thiscannot be, then it were meer folly, and belide all reaſon, to ſay, that the Moon is 
carth : otherwiſe it would be thonght to have been created in vain, and to no end: as bearing no fruits, 
nor affording no habitation, no place for nativity, no food or nouriſhment for any men or women, in 
regard of which cauſe, and for which ends we firmly hold, that this carth wherein we live, as Plato 
ſaith, was made and created, cven tobe our nourſe and keeper, making the day and night diftin& one 
from another. For you ſce and know, that of this matter, many things have been ſaid as well mer- 
_ rily, and by way of laughter, as ſcriouſly and in good carneft» For of thoſe who inhabit the Moon, 
ſome are ſaid to hang by the heads under ir,as if they were ſo many Tantal:; others contrariwiſe, who 
dwell upon it, arc tycd faſt, like aſort of Txo#5, and turned about with ſuch a violence, that they arc 
in danger to be ſlung and ſhaken out, And verily ſhe moveth not after one ſingle motion, but three 
manner of ways ; whereupon the Poets call her otherwhile, rexdiTis, or Trivia, performing her courſe 
cogether, according to length, breadth, and depth in the Zodiack, Of which motions, the firſt is ca}. 
Jed, A dirc& revolution; the ſecond, An oblique winding or whecling in and out; and the third, the 
Mathetnacicians call (I wote not how) An inequality : and yet they ſee, thatſhe hath no motion at all 
even and uniform, nor certain in all her monethly circuits and reverſtons. No marvel therefore, con- 
fidering the imp-tuofity of theſe motions, it there fell a Lyon ſometimes out of her into Pelopouneſus ; 
nay rather we are to wonder, why we ſce not every day a thouſand falls of men and women, yea, and 
as many beaſ's ſhaken ont from thence, and flung down headlong with their heels upward. For ic were 
a meer mockery, to difpute and ftand upon their habitation there, if they neither can breed nor abide 
there, For conſidering that the Egyprians and Troglodites, over whoſe heads the Sun ſtandeth di. 
realy one moment oncly of the day in the time of the Solftices, and then preſently retireth, hardly 
eſcape burning, byrcaſon of the cxcellive ficcity of the circumftant ayr; how poſfibly can the mien in 
the Moon endure twelve Summers every year, when the Sun once a monc:th is juſt in their Zenith, and 
ſcttleth plum over head, when ſhe is at the full ? As for winds, clouds, and rain*, without which the 
plants of the carth can neither come up nor be preſerved, it paſſeth all imagination, that there 
ſhould be any there, the ayr is ſo ſubtile, dry and hot ; eſpecially, ſecing that even here beneath, the 
highcſt Mountains do not admit or fecl the hard and bitter Winters from year to year, but theayr 
about them bcing pure and clear, and without any agitation whatſocver, by reaſon of the ſubtility 
and lightneſs, avoideth all that thickneſs and concretion which is among us: unleſs baply we will 
ſay, that like as Minerva inftilled and dropped into Achilles mouth ſome Ne&ar and Ambreſia, when 
he reccived no other food ; fo the Moon, who both is called, and is indeed Mizerva, nouriſhcth men 
there, bringeth forth daily for them Ambrofie, according as old Pherecides was wont to fay, that 
the very gods alſo were fed and nouriſhed. For as touching that Indian root, which (as eg aſthenes 
faith) certain people of Indiz, who neither eat nor drink, nor have ſo much as mouthes, whereupon 
they be called Aſtom;, do burn and make to ſmoak, with the odor and perfume whereof, they live; 
how can they come by any ſuchthere, conſidering the Moon is never watered nor refreſhed with rain? 
When Theor had thus faid : You have (quoth 1) very properly and ſweetly handled this point 3 you 
have (L ſay) by this merry conceited jcfts layed ſmooth and even, thoſe bent and knit brows, the aufte» 
rity (I mean) ofthis whole Diſcourſe z which hath given us heart, and encouraged us to make an- 
Gyer : for that, if we fail and come ſhort, we look not for fircighe examination, nor fear any ſharpand 
gricvous puniſhment. For to fay a truth, they who take moſt offence at theſe matters, rejeRing 
and diſcrediting the ſame, are not ſo great advcrſarics unto thoſe who are moſt perſwaded thereof; 
but ſuch as will not after a milde and gentle ſort confider that which is poſſible and probable. Firſt 
and formoſt therefore, this Ifay, that, ſuppoſe there were no men at all inhabiting the Moon, it doth 
not neceſſarily follow therefore, that ſhe wasmadc for nothing, and to no purpoſe : for we ſee: that 
even this earth here is not thorowout inhabited, nor tilled in all parts : nay, there is bur a little por- 
tion thereof habitable, like unto certain promontorics or demy-Iflands arifing out of the deep ſea, 
for to breed, ingender and bring forth plants and living creatures : for of the reft, ſome part is deſert, 
waftc and barren, by reaſon of exceflive cold and heat 3 but in truth, the greateſt portion licth drown- 
ed under the great and main ſea, But you (for the great love that you bear to Ariftarchus, whom 
you admire ſo much, andevermorc havein your hands) give no ear to Crates, notwithſtanding that 
you rcad theſe verſes in Hower : : 
The ocean Sea, from whence both men 
and god were firſt ibred, 
With ſurging waves the greateſt part 
of earth doth overſpred. 
And yet God forbid, that theſe parts ſhould be faid for to have been made for nought : for the Sea 
doth expire and breathe forth certain milde yapors: and the moſt gentle and pleaſant winds which 
ariſe and blow in ahe greateſt hcat of Summer, come from frozen regions, and not inhabited for cx- 
tream cold, which the ſnow mclting and thawing bylircle and little do ſend from them, and ſcatter 
over all our Countreys. And carth (as Plato faith) ariſcth out of the Sca in the midit, as a Guardiancſs 
and Workmiftreſs of night and day. What ſhould hinder then,but that the Moon alſo may well bewith- 
out living creatures in ity and * give reflexions unto the light diffuſed and ſpread about her? yca,and 
yicld a rcccix or receptacle of the ſtars rays which have their confluence, mecting and temperature in 
her, 
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her, whereby ſh: concoCteth the evaporations aſcending from the carth, and withall , abatcth the over= 
ardent and ficry heat of the Sun. Over and beſides, attributing as we do very much to the ancicnt opi- 
nion and voice which we have received from our forefathers, we will be bold to ſay, that ſhe hath 
been reputed Diana , a8 a Virgin, barren and fruitlefſe, but otherwiſe ſalutary,helpfull and profitable 
to the world. And of all this that hath bcen ſaid (my good friend Theon) there is nothing that 
doth proveand ſh:w dircaly, this habitation of men in the Moon to be impollible: for her turning 
about being ſo mild, ſo kinde and calm, poliſheth the air ncar unto it, ic diftributcth and ſpreadeth 
the ſame all about in ſo good diſpoſition, that there is none occaſion given to fear, that thoſe who 
live in it ſhould fall down or f{lide out of her, anlefſe ſhe alſo come down withall. As for that mani- 
fold varicty of her motions, it proceedeth not from any inequality, error or confuſion, but the A= 
ſtrologers demonſtratively ſhew thereby an order and courſe moſt admirable, contriving it ſo,that ſhe 
ſhould be faſt within certain circles that turn and winde about other circles, ſome deviſing that ſhe 
her ſelf tirrethnot, others ſuppoſing that ſhe moverth alwaics equally , ſmoothly and in conform ce- 
lerity : for theſe arc theaſcenſions of divers circles, the circumverfions and turnings about , habi- 
tudes in references one to another, yea, and reſpcQive to us, which make moſt 'clegantly thoſe order ly 
elevations and depreſſions in altitude, which appear in her motion, yea, and her digreſlions in lat. 
tude, all joyntly with that ordinary and dirc& revolution of hers in longitude. As touching that 
exceeding heat and continuall inflammation of the Sun, you will ceaſe (1 am ſure) to be afraid there- 
of, in caſe, firſt and formoft, you will lay to thoſe eleven hot and eftivall conjunions, as it were in 
exchange, as many oppoſitions when ſhe is at the full; and then oppoſe unto thoſe exceſſive and enor» 
mous extremities which hold not long, the continuall change and mutation, which reduceth them 
into a proper and peculiar temperature, taking from them that which is exceſſive and overmuch in 
both : for ic ſcemeth very probable, that the time between is a ſeaſon reſembling the Springtide. More- 
over, the Sun ſcndeth his beames into us, thorow a grofſ: and troubled air, caſting his heat nouriſhed 


and fed by cvaporations: whereas the aire there,about the Moon, being ſabtilz and tranfparent,doth dif- 


gregate and diſperſe the ſaid beames,as having no nouriture to maintain them, nor body to ſettle upon. 
To come now unto Trees, Woode, andFruitsz here indeed with us, they be the raincsthat nouriſh 
them : but in other higk Countries with you, namely, about * Thebes and Sjexe, ic is not the water 
from heaven, but our of the earth, that feedeth them : forthe earth being ſoaked therewith, and bee 
ſides refreſhed with cool winds and comfortable dewes, would be loth to compare in fertility with 
th: beſt watered ground in the world, ſuch is the goodnefſe , vertue and temperature of the ſoil. Aud 
verily the trees of the ſame kinde with us, if they have been well Wintered, that is to ſay, if they 
have cndurcd a ſharp and long Winter, bring forth plenty of good fruit ; but in Libya and with you in 
Epypt , they are ſoon hurt and offended with cold, and it they fear exceedingly. And whereas the 
provinces of Gederofia and Trogloditis, lying hard upon the Ocean Sca, be very barren by reaſon of their 
drouth , and are altogether without trecs : yet within the Sea adjoyning thereto, and which 
beatcth upon the continent, there grow trees of a wonderfull bignefſc, yea, and there be that put forth 
feclh and greengat the very bottom of the Sea.» whereof ſome they call Olive treer, others, Lawrels, and 
ſome again Tjs haires. Ag for thoſe Plants which be called Anancamſfcrotcs , after they be plucked 
forth of the ground where they grow, and (o be hanged up, they do not only live as Jong as a man 
would have them , but (which more is) bud and put forth green leaves. Moreover, of thoſe Plants 
which are (ct or ſown, ſome, at namely, Centaury, if they be planted or ſowed in a rich or fac ſoil, 
and the ſame well drenched and watered, do degenerate and grow out of their naturall qualitic, yea 
and lceſe all their vertue, for that they love to grow drie, -and in their proper nature and foil agree= 
able thereto, th:y thrive paſling well. O:hers cannot fo much as away wirh any dewes, as the moſt 
part ofthe Arabian plants; for wetthem once, they miſlike, fade and dis. What macrvell then ifthere 
grow within the Moon, Roots, Sceds, Plants, and Trees, that have no nxcd cither of ſhewers, or of 
Winter wind and weather, but arc appropriate naturally toa ſabtile and driec air, ſuch as the ſummer 
ſeaſon doth afford ? And why may it not ftand with good reaſon, that the Moon her (elf ſends c:rtain 
warm winds, and that by her ſhaking and agitation, as ſh: ſtill moveth, there ſhould bring forth a 
ſweet and comfortable air, fine dewes, and gentle moiſtures, ſpred and diſperſed all about, ſufficient to 
maintain the plantsfreſh and green : confidering withall, that ſhe of her own t-mperature ix not ardent, 
nor exceeding dry, bur rather ſoft and moiſt , and ingendring all humidicy ? For there cometh nox 
from herunto us, any one effc&or accident of ficcity, but of moiſture and of a feminine and ſoft 
conſtitution, many z to wit, the growing and thriving of plants, the putrefation of fleſh killed, the 
turning of wines to be ſowre, flar, and dead, the frumnefle and tendernefic of wood, and the cafic deli-= 
verance of women in Child-birth.But 1 fear me, that 1 ſhould move and provoke Pharnaces again, who 
all this while firtcrh fill and Gayeth nought, if 1allege the cbbing and flowing, or the inundationg 
of the great Ocean, as they themſelyes ſay, the firthes, ftreights, and armes of the Sca, which ſwell 
and rife by the Moon, naturally given to encreaſe moiſture and breed humours : and therefore I will 
dirc& my words toward you rather, friend Theox, for you ſay unto us, inexpounding theſe verſes of 
the Poct Alcman. 
What things on earth the dew, as Nourſe doth feed, 
; hich Jupiter and Moon between them breed, 
that in this place he calleth the air Fupiter, and ſaith thatbeing moiſtened by the Moon) he is converted 
anto dew : for the Moon (my good fricnd)) ſeemeth in nature 2 be quite contrary unto the Sun, 
| mmm _ not 
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not onely in this, that whatſoever doth thicken, dry, and harden, ſhe is wont toreſolve, moiſten 
and mollifie, but that which more is, to humc& and refrigerate the heat that cometh from him, when 
the ſame ligheth upon her, or is mingled with her, Therefore as well they who ſuppoſe the Moon to 
be a fiery and ardent body, do erre, asthofe who would have the Creatures there inhabitivg, to have 
all things neccſſary for their generation,food and maintenance,like unto them that live hercznevet con- 
fidering the great difference nor inequality which is in nature, wherein there be fourd greater and more 
variegics and diverfities of living Creatures , one with another , than with other things : neither 
would there be men in the world without mouths. and whoſe lips are grown up together , and who 
were nouriſh:dalſo with ſmells one!y,in caſe men would not live without folid and ſubltantiall food, 
But that power of Nature, which Ammonius himſelf hath ſhewed us, and which Heſiodus under 
covert words hath given us to underſtand by theſe verſes, 
I: Mallows and in Aſhdodels 
which grow on every ground, 
IWhat uſe and profit manifold, 
for man there may be found, 
Epimenides hath made plain and evident indecd and effeCt, teaching us, that nature ſuſtaineth and pre. 
ſerveth aliving Creature with very {mall food and maintenance: for fo it may have but as much asan 
olive, it needs no more nouriſhment, but may live therewith and do full well, Now it is very like 
and probable, that thoſe who dwell within the Moon, if any elfe be light, a&ive and nimble of body, 
and eafic to be nouriſhed with any thing whatſoever : alſo that the Moon (as well as the Sunne, who 
is a Living Creature, ſtandiug much upon fire, and by many degrees greater than the Exrth) is nou- 
Tiſhed and maintaincd as they ſay, by. the humours which arc upon the carth, like as all other ftarres, 
which are innumber infinire,So light and (l:nder they imagine thoſe living Creatures to be, that arc a- 
 bove and ſo ſoon contentcd and fatisfi:d with ſmall neceflarics. But we ncither fee this,nor yet conſider * 
that a diverſe Region, natiics ard temperature is mcet and agreeable unto them : much like, as if 
when we could noc our {clvcs come nez; unto the Sea, nor touch and taft it, but have ſeen it onely afar 
off, and heard that the water in it is bi:ter, brackiſh, ſalt, and not potable, one ſhould come and 
(cl us, that it nouriſh:th a mighty number of great Creatures, of all ſorts and forms, living inthe 
bottome thereof, and thar it is full of huge and monſtrous beaſts, which make uſe of the water, as we 
do of air ; he would bc thought to tell us Tales and monſtrous Fables : even fo it feemeth that we 
ſtand aff:&ed and difpoſcd in theſe matters of the Moon, not believing that there be any men inha- 
biting within it. Bur I am verily peaſwaded, that they may much more marvell, ſccing the Earth 
here afar off, as the dregges, ſediment and ground as it were of the whole world, appearing unto 
them through moiſt clouds, and foggy miſts, a ſmall thing God wots and the ſame withour light, 
baſe, abje&, and unmoveable : how the ſame ſhould breed,nouriſh,maintain,and keep living Creatures 
which have motion, breathing, and vitall heat : andin caſe they had cver heard theſe verſes onrof 
Homer, as touching certain habitations, 
Ugly and foul, moſt hideous to be ſeen : 
I/hbereof - gods themſelves right fearfull been 
Alſo | 
Under the eaith beneath, and hell unſeen, 
As far as heavens from earth removed been; 
they would think verily and ſay, that they had been ſpoken of this Earth here : and that dark hell and 
Tartarus were here fituate, and far remote : as alſo that the Moon onely vras the Exrth,as being equal- 
ly diſtant from heaven above and heil beneath. Now before I had well made an end of my ſpeech, 
Syila taking the words out of my mouth : Stay a while (quoth he) O Lampriac, your ſpeech ; and 
hold off with your boat, az they ſay, for fear you run an end with your Tail upon the ground ere 
ou be awarc, and mar all the play, which for this preſent hath another Scene and diſpoſition; and 1 
my ſelf am the aRoar : but beture 1 proceed farther, 1 will bring forth mine Authour ur.to you, if 
there be nothing to impeach me 3 who bepinneth in this manner with a verſe of Homer. 
Far frem the Main, within the Ocean Sea, 
| There lies ag Tland hight Ogygiz, 
diftant from Orcat Brittain or England Weltward, five dayes failing : And other three Iles there be, 
of like diftance one from the other, and from the ſaidlland bearing North-Weſt, whereas the San ſet- 
teth in S'111mer:in one of which the barbar>us people of the Countrey do fable and feign that Saturn 
was detained and kept priſoner by Zupiter. Now for the keeping as well of it, as of thoſe other Iſles, 
and the whole Seca adjacent, which was cal'-d Saturxs Sea, the Gyant Ogygius, or Briareus was pla- 
ced : as alſothat the Main and firm Land, wh-rewith the great ſca is bordered round about, is remo- 
ved from the other Iles not ſo far, but frow Ogygie five hundred fZadia or there about : unto which 
men uſe to row in Gallics, for that Sca is very cbbe and low, hardly to be paſſed by great Veſſels, by 
reaſon of the huge quantity of mudde brought thither by a number of rivers, which running out of 
the main Continent, diſcharge themſclves into it, raifing mighty ſhelves and barres, whereby the Sca 
is choked up as it were with earth, and hardly navigable : which gave occaſion of that old opinion 
which went thereof, that it ſhould be frozen and ſtand all over with an ice. Well, the coafts along the 
firm land, which lic upon this Sca, are inhabited by Greeks, all about a mighty Bay 'or Gulf thereof, 


no kfle ſpacious than the huge Lake Meovtir, the mouth or entrance whereof lieth dirc&ly oppoſite 
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unto that of the C:ſpian Sea 2 theſe people arc reputed and named tobe the inhabitants of. the Con- 
tinent or firm land, accounting and calling all us llandere, as dwelling in a land environed round a- 
bout, and waſhed with the Sea, They ſuppoſe alſo, that they in old time who accompanicd H erculcs, 
and being left by him,abode there,and intermingled afterwards with the people and Nations of Saturn, 
cauſed to revive again the Greek Nation there, weſl necr extinguiſhed, which being ſubdued and 
brought under the Language, Lawcs, Manners and Faſhions of the Barbaiane, flouriſhed again by theſe 
mcans,was well peopled, and recovered their ancient puifſance and greatnefſe. And hereupon it is,that 
the chicf and principall honour, they do unto Hercules, but ina fecond place, to Satury. Now when 
the ftar of Saturn, which we call Phenor, and there by his ſaying, Ny@urus is entred into the ſign 
Tatrus, (and that it doth once in the ſpace of 3o years) they having long before preparcd all neceſe 
Gries fora ſolenin ſacrifice, and'a Jong voiage or navigation,fend forth thoſe 1pon whom the lot falleth, 
to row in that huge Sea, and to live a long time in a ftrange Countrey. Now when they be imbar- 
qued and entred once into the wide and open Sea, they rake their adventured fortune ay it falleth 
out. Such as have paſſcd the dangers of the Sea and arrived in ſafety, land firſt in thoſe Nands lying 
oppoſite againſt them, being inhabited by Greek Nations, where they ſee the Sun to be hidden trom 
them, not one fall hour in thirty daycs (and that is all their night) whereof the darkneſſe is but ſmall, 
as having a twilight in the Weſt where the Sun wene down, much like the dawning of the day. Having 
here made their abode for ninety dayes, during which ſpace they were highly honoured aud found 
great entertainment, as being reputed holy men and ſo termed, conduGted they are with the winde, 
and tranſported over into the I{land of Serury ; which is inbabiied by no others but by themſelves,and 
ſach as had been ſent thither before time in this manner. For albeit lawfull ir is for them, after they 
have done ſervice unto Satwrz the time of thirty years, to fail home again into their own Coun- 
trey 3 yet for the moſt part they chuſe to remain there fil] in peace and reft, than to revurn ſoon, for 
that they be already inured and accuſtomed to the place: others,becauſe without any labour and trouble 
of theirs, they have plenty of all things, as well for their ſacrifices, as for the ordinary maintenance of 
ſach, as continually are given to their books, and to the ſtudy of Philoſophy . For ſurcly by heir 
ſaying, the nature of the Ifland and the mildnefſe of theair is wonderfull. And whercas ſome of 
them were willing to depart from thence, they have been ſtayed and empeached by a Divine power, 
which hath appeared unto them as unto their friends and familiars, not onely in dreams and by way 
of outward fignes, but viſibly alſo unto many of them, by the means of familiar ſpirits and angels, 
deviſing and talking with them. For they ſay that Saturn himſclf is perſonally there, within the deep 
cave of a great hollow rock ſhining and glittering like pure gold, where he liech allecp, for that 7up;- 
ter had deviſed for him flecp, inftead of other chains and bonds, to keep him faft for ftirring. But 
there be certain birds haunting the top of the ſaid rock, which fliedown from thence and carry unto 
him the Divine food Ambroſia. As for the whole Iſland, it is by report repleniſhed with a moſt fra- 
grant and odoriferous perfume, which out of that Cave, as from a lively tountain doth breath forth 
continually, and the ſaid Dzmons or Angels do atrend and wait upon Satury, ſuch 1 mcan as were 
his Courtiers and minions, at whattime ag he reigned as Soveraign over gods and men; who having 
the 8kill of Prophecic and Divination, do of themſelves foretell many future things : howbcic of the 
greateſt matters and of moſt importance, they make repart and relation after they have becn down be- 
low with Saturx, as his dreams revealed unto them: For whatſoever Fupiter thinketh, and d:viſeth 
of before, Saturn dreameth. As for his ſudden weakenings they be Titannincall paſſions and pertur- 
bations of the ſpirit in him. Bur his ſ[:ep is mild and (weer, whercin be ſheweth his Divine and Royall 
nature of it ſelf pure and incontaminate. And thither (quoth he) this ſtranger and friend of mine be= 
ing brought, where he ſerved god Saturn at his caſe and repoſe, attained anto the $Kill of Aftrotogy, 
ſo far forth as it is poſſible for onethat had the exza& knowledge of Geometry. And among other 
parts of Philoſophy, he gave himfelf unto that which is called natural]. But having a longing deſire to 
viſic 8 ſee the great Ifland(for fo they call the firm land wherein we arc) ifter the thirty years were paſt, 
and his ſucceſſors thicher arrived, taking his leave of his kinsfolk and friends whom he bad farwell, he 
took Sea in other reſpeAs lightly and nimbly appointed, but good tore he carried with him of Voyage- 
provifion within pots and cups of Gold. But to recount unto you in particular what adventures to him 
befell, how many Nations he viſited, through what Countries he travched,how he ſcarched into holy 
Wiitings, and was profeſſcd in all Religions Orders and holy Confraternitics, one whole day would 
not be ſufficient (I ſay) to rehearſe, as he himſelf delivered the fame unto us, particularifing very well 
of every thing : but as much as concerneth this preſent Diſcourſe, liſten and } will relatc unto you. 
For he continued a long time at Carthage, where he was greatly honoured and reſpeted, as alſo a- 
mong us, for that he found ſacred skins of Parchment, which at the overthrops and Saccage of the 
former City called great Carthage had bcen ſecretly conveyed thither and lain hidden a Jong time un- 
der theground. So h:ſaid, that of thoſe gods which appear unto us in heaven, we oughe (and fo be 
adviſed me alſo) to adore and worſhip efpecially the Moon, as the principall Guide and Miſiris of our 
life. Whereat when | marvelled. and beſought him to expound and dcclare the ſame more plainly : 
The Greeks (quoth he) O $yllz, talk very mach of the gods ;' but in all chings they ſay not well. 
As for example, firſt and foremoſt, in naming Geres and Proſerpina they do well and right: but to 
put ther both together, and think that they are both in one and the ſame place, they do amiſle : 
For the one, to wit, Ceres, is upon the Exrth, the very Dume and Miſtreſic of all thoſe things 
that be above the ground; but the other is in the Moon, and called ſhe is by them that Inhale 
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the Moon, Core , and Perſephone, that is to ſay, Proſerpina : Perſephonie, as one would tay 
g@o90g9; , for that ſhe bringech Tight and brightneſſe ; but Core, becauſe the fight or apple of the 
eye, in which is ſcen the image of him who looketh into ir, like as the brighineſſe of the Sun appear. 
eth in the Moon, we call Core. Now whereas it is ſaid that they go vp and down wandring and ſech. 
ing one the other, the ſame carrieth ſome truth with it : {or they defire and Tong after one another 
when they be parted and aſunder, and they embrace one the other in the dark many times. Moreover 
that this Core or Proſerpina is one while above in heaven, and in the light, another while in darkneſſe 
and the night, isnot untrue 3 Onely there is fome errour in reckoning and numbring the time, For 
we ſze her not fix monerhe, but every fixth moneth, or from fix moneths to fix monethe, wr.der the 
E:rth, as under her mother, caught with the ſhadow: and ſeldome is it found,that this ſhould happen 
* within five Moneths : for that it is impoſſibe that ſhe ſhould abandon and leave Pluto, being his witc: 
according as Homer hath ſignified, although under dark and covert words, notuntruly faying, 
But to the fartheit borders of | 
the Earth and »tmoſt exd, 
Even 10 ike fair Elyſian fields 
| the geds then ſhall thee ſend, 
For look where the ſhadow endeth and gocth no further, that is called the limit and end of the Earth 
and thither no wicked and impure perſon ſhall ever be able to come. But good folk after their death 
in the world being thither carricd, lead there another eafic life in peace and repoſe; howbcit, not al. 
together a bleſſed, happy ard divine life, untill they dic a ſecond death : but what death this is, ask 
me not, my Syllz, for I purpoſe of my (elf to declare, and ſhewit unto you hereafter. The vulgar 
ſort be of opinion that man is a {:bje& compounded : and good reaſon they have ſo to think : bur 
in belicving that he conſiſtcth of 1wo parts onely, they are deceived : for they imagine that the un« 
derftanding is in ſom« ſort a part oi the ſoul: but the underſtanding is better than the ſou),by how much 
the ſoul is b:tter arid more Divine than the body, Now the Conjuntion or Compolttion of the 
ſoul with unde: ſtanding,waketh reaſon,but withthe body, paſſion : whereof this is the beginning and 
Principle of plcaſare and pain, the oricr of vertue and vice. Of theſe three conjoyned and compa& 
inone,the Euth yieldeth for her parr the body,the Moon the ſoul, and the Sun underſtanding to the ge- 
neration or Creation of many and Underſtanding giveth reaſon unto the ſoul; * * * »* eyenx; 
theSun,light and brightneſſe ro the Moon. As touching the deaths which we dic, the one maketh man 
of three exo, and the other of two one. And the former verily is in the region and Jurisdi&ion of Ce» 
res, which is the cauſe that we ſacrifice unto her. Thus it cometh to paſſe that the Athenians called in 
old time thoſe that were departed, Anzvrgeis, that is to ſay, Cereales. As for the other death it is in the 
Moon or Region of Proſerpina, And as wich the one terreſtriall Mercury, fo with the other Celefii- 
all Mercury doth inhabit. And verily Ceres diffolycth and ſeparateth the ſoul from the body ſuddenly 
and forcibly with violence : but Proſerpins parteth the underſtanding from the ſou), gently, and in 
long time. And hereupon it is, ſhe is called, Moaroylwns, as one would ſay , begetting one : for that 
the better part in a man becometh one and alone, when by her it is ſeparated : and both the one, and 
the other hapneth according to nature. Every ſoul without underſtanding, as alfo cnducd with under- 
ſtanding, when it is depitted out of the body, is ordained by fatall deſtiny to wander for a time, but 
not both alike, in a middle Region between the Earth and the Moon. For ſach ſouls as have becn un- 
juft, wicked and diffolute, ſuffer due puniſhment and pains for their finfull deſerts : whereasthe good 
and honeſt, untill ſuch time as they have purifi:d, and by expiration purged forth of them, all choſe 
infe&ions which might be contraftcd by the contagion of the body, as the cauſe of all evil!, muft 
remain for a certain ſct time, in the. mildcſt Region of the air, which they call the Mcddows 
of- Pluto. Afterwards, as if they were returned from ſome long Pilgrimage or wandring exile 
into their own Countrey, they have a taſto of joy, ſuch as they feel eſpecially, who are protefſed in 
holy myſtcrics, mixe1 with trouble and admiration, and each one with their proper and peculizr 
hope: for irdriveth and chaſcth forth many fouls, which longed already after the Moon. S:metake 
pleaſure to be fill beneath, and even vet look downward, as it were to the bottome : but ſich as be 
mounted aloft, and are there moſt fux«ly beſtowed, firſt as victorious, ſtand round about adurned 
with Garlands, and thoſe made of the wings of Exnſtathia, that is to ſay, Conftancy : becaulſc in 
their life time here upon earth, they had bridled and reſtrained the unreaſonable and paſlible,part of 
the ſoul, and made it ſubje& and oÞedient to the bridle of reaſon. Secondly, they reſemble in fight, 
the caycs of the Sun. Third1y, che ſol thus aſcended on high, is there confirmed and fortified by the 
pure Air abont the Moon, whereit doth gather ſtrength and ſolidity, like as iron and ficel bytheir 
tinture become hard. For that which hitherto was looſe, rareand ſpongeous, growceth cloſe, com- 
paſt, and firm, yea, and becometh ſhining and tranſparent, in ſuch ſort, as nouriſhed it is with the 
leaſt exhalation in the world. This is that Heraclitus meant, when he ſaid,. that the ſouls in Plutees 
Region hav? a quick ſent or ſmelling. And firſt they behold there the greatnefſe of the Moon, 
her Beauty and Nature, which is not fimple nor void of mixture , but as it were a Compoſition 
of a Starre , and of Exrth, And as Earth mingled with a Spiricuall Air and Moiſtere, becom- 
meth ſoft, and che Blood tempered with Fleſh, giveth it ſenſe; Even fo ſay they, the Moon min- 
pled with a Ccleſtiall Qiinteſſence, even_to the very bottome of, it is made Animate , Fruit- 
full and Generative, and withall, equally counterpoiſed with Ponderofity and Lighcnefſe. For the 
whole world it ſelf, bcing thus Compoſed of things which naturally movedownward and he wn is 
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altogether void of motion local,from place co placez which ir ſecmcth that Xenccrates himſelt by a di- 
vine diſcourſe of rcafon underſtood,taking rhe firft light thereof from Plato. For Plato was he who firſt 
affirmed,that every ftar was compounded of fire and carth,&by the means of midle natures given in cer- 
tain proportion 3 in as much as there is nothing objeQ to the ſenſe of man,which hath not in ſome pro- 
portion a mixrure of carth & light.And Xexocrates ſaid,that the Sun is compounded of fire & the firſt or 
primitive ſolid : the Moon of a fecond ſolid, and her proper air: in ſum, throughout, neither ſolid a« 
Jone by it (clf, nor the rare apart, is capable and ſuſceptible of a ſoul, Thus nuich as touching the ſub- 
ftanceofthe Moon. As for the grandeur and bigneffſ: thereof, it is not ſuch asthe Geometricians ſer 
downy bur far greater by many degrees. And ſeldom doth it meaſure the ſhadow of the Exrth by hee 

reatneſſe ; not for that the ſame is ſmall, bur for that ic bringeth a moſt fervent and ſwift motion, to the 
end, that quickly and with ſpeed ſhe might paſſ: the dark place, and bring away with her the ſouls of 
the bl: Nd which make haſt and cry : becauſc all the while they arc within the ſhade, they cannot hear 
any more the harmony of ccleftjall -bodics : and withal, underneath, the ſouls of the damned which 
arc puniſh:d, lamenting, wailling, and howlling in this ſhadow, arc preſented unto them. And this is 
the reaſon, that in the Eclipſcs of che Moon, many were wont toring baſons and pannes of brafl, and 
to mk agreatnoife and cla.tering about theſe ſoulr, And affrighted they arc to behold that which 
they call the face of the Mon, when they approach neer unto ir, ſecming to be a terrible & feartu! fighe, 
whereas it is no ſuch matter. But like as the Earth with us hath many deep and wide gulfes, as name- 
ly, one here, to wit, the Meditcrrancan fea, lying between Hercules pillars, and ſo running into the 
land hither tous ; and another without, that is to ſay, the Caſpian ſea, and that alſo of red ſea, So | 
there be theſe deep concavities and vallics of the Moon, and thoſe in number three ; whereof the great- | 
c| they call che hole or gult of Hecate, wherein the fouls do puniſh and are puniſh:d, according as they 
cither did or ſuff ed hart whiles chey were here : the other two * be ſmall, to wit, the very paſſages+ | 
whereby the ſouls muſt go, one while to the traRt of the Moon lying toward heaven, and another while apy | 
tothat which regard=:h the tarth. And verily, that which Lookethr to heaven, they call the Elyſian field, warege, i 
whereas the other carth-ward to us, the ficld of-Proſerpina, not her, I mean, who js under the grounc. thar is ro 
juſt againſt as. Howbcit, th- Dzmons do not converſe alwaics in the Moon, but deſcend other ay, long. , 
wiilcs hither below, for the charge and ſuperintendance of Ocacles : They be afliftant likewiſe to the 
myſteries and cer2moni-s, and whole they do celebrate,having and obſcrvant eye to wicked deeds which * | 
they puniſh 3 and withal, ceady they are to preſervethe good in perilsas wel of War as the Sca. In J—___ | 
which charge and funftio!, if they themſclves commit any faule, and here upon earth do ought either | 
by injuſt favour or envy, t1ey feel the ſmart thereof according to'their merits : for thrutt down they arc 
again to the carth, and ſent with a witnefl: into mens bodics. But ofthe number of the berrer ſorr, arc 
they who ſerved and accompanied Saturn, as they themſelves report ; ſuchas in times paft alſo were 
the 142i Dadyli in Crete, the Coryban® in Phrygia, and thoſe of Baotia in the City of Lebadia, named 
Trophoniades befides, an infinit number of other inſundry parts of the earth habitable ; whoſe names, 
Temples and Honours remain and continue unto*this day, but the powers and puiffances of ſome do 
fail and are quite gone, as being tranſlarcd into another place, and making a moſt happy change : which 
cranſlacion ſome obcain ſooner, other later, after that the underſtanding is ſeparate from the ſoul : and 
ſeparated ix is by the love and deſire to enjoy therimage of the Sun, by which rhac divine,blefſed and de- 
firable beauty which cvery nature after divers ſorts ſceketh after, {hincth. For even the very Moon turn= 
e£th about continually for the love of the Sun, as longing to company and conyerſe with him, as the * 
very fountain of all fertility. Thus the nature of the ſoul is ſpent in the Moon, retaining only certain 
prints, marks and dreams, as it were, of her life : and hereof, think it was well and truly ſaid, 

The ſoul made haſt, as one would ſay, | 
Like to a dream, aud flew away. - ID. 
which it doth not immediately upon her ſeparation from the body, but afrerwards,when ſhe is alone by 
her (elf and ſevered from the underſtanding. And'in truth, of all thatever Homer wrot, moſt divinely 
he ſeemeth to have writen of thoſe who are departed this life, and be among che ſpirits beneath, theſe 
verſes : end | 
| | Next him, 1 knew of Hercules 
the firength aud image plain, | 
: Or ſemblance : for himſelf with gods ” 
immortal did remain. | 


For like as every one of us is not ireand courage, nor fear nor yet luſt, no more than fleſh or humonrs, 
but that indced whereby we diſcourſe and underftand y; even fo, the foul ir ſelf being caft into a form 
by the underftanding, and givinga form unto the body, and embracing it on every fide, cxprefſeth and 
recciveth a certain impreſſion and figure, fo as albeit ſhe is diftin&ly ſeparate both from underſtanding, 
and alſo from the body, ſherctaincth Rtill the form and ſemblance! a. long time, infomuch as well ſhe 
may be called an image. And of theſe ſouls, as I have already ſaid, . the Moon is the Element, be- 
cauſe: ſouls do refolve into her, like as the bodies of the dead into the Earth. As for ſuch as - 
have becn vertuous and honeſt, and which. loved a ftadious ad quiet life, 'imployed in Phi- 
| Jofophy , without medling in eroubleſome affairs, ſoon are reſolved , for that being left and 
rid of underſtanding , and ufing nov more corporall paffions, they vaniſh away incontinently'; 
but ſouls of ambitious perſons, and [ach as are led: in negotiations, - of amorous folk alſo -giith 
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to th: love of beautiful badies, and likewife af weathful people, calling till to remembrance jthoſe 
things which they did intheir life, even as dreamy in their {lecp, walk wandcing toand fra, like co 
char ghoſt of Exdymion : for confidering their incanftancy and aptncfſc to be over-ſubj: Qunto paſſions, 
rhe ſame tranſporteth and placketh.them fromthe Moon unto another generation, not ſuffering them 
q iletly there to paſf: and vaniſh away, bur fil] allureth and calleth them away : for now is there no- 
thing ſmall, ftajed, quiet, conſtant and accordant, aftes that being ance abandoned of the underſtand. 
ing, they come to be ſeiz:d with the paſſions of the bady : ſo that of ſuch ſoul void of reaſon, came and 
were bred afterwards the T3tyi and Typbors, andnamely, that Typbox wha in times paſt by force and 
violence fciz:d the City De!pbos, and overturned up-fide- the uary of the Oracle there 3 moft 
ungracious Imps deſtirute of all reafon and underfianding, andabandancd to all paſſions upon a proud 
ſpirie and violence, wherewith they were pufſſcd up. Hawbcit, as lengrh, after long time, the Moon re= 
ecivcrh the ſouls, and compoſeth them : the Sun al inſpiring intothem again, and ſowing in their 
vical faculty, underſtanding, maketh them new fouls : yea, and the Earthin the chird place, giveth them 
anew body : for,nothing doth he give after death, of all that which ſhe taketh to generation. And the 
S:1n receiveth nothing of others, but taketh again that underftanding which hegave. But the Moon 
giveth and rcceiverh, joyneth and disjoyneth, uniteth and ſeparateth, according to her divers faculties 
and powers : of which, the one is named 7lithyia, to wit, that which joyncth : another, Artouins or 
Diana, which parteth and dividcth. Ofthe three fatal Sifers or Deflinics, (he who ap. name Atropos, 
is placed within the Sun, and giveth beginning of generation. Cloths being in the Moon, is ſhe 
that joyneth, mingleth and uniteth. The third and lafl, called Ladkefis, is in the Earth, who alſo len» 
deth her heping-hand, and doth participate much with Fortune. For, that which is without ſou), is 
weak in ir ſelf, and naturally expoſed to all injuries, and to ſuffer buct : bug the underſtanding is ſo- 
veraigne over all the reſt, and nothing is able todo it injury. Now the ſoul is of a middlc nature and 
mixt of chem both, like as the Moon was madeand created by God, ata compoſition and mixture of 
things above and things b:ncath 3 keeping the fame proportion to the Sun, as the Earth doth to her, 
And thus you have heard (quoth Syllz ) what 1 learned of thin firanger or traveller ; which (as he (aid 
himf-If ) he underſtood by thoſe Deemoms, who were Chambcrlaines and Servitours w Seturx. As for 
you, O Lewpris, and the reſt, you may take my rdlationin good or ill part, as you pleaſe. 
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Why the Propheteſſe Pythia giveth no anſwers now 
from the Oracle, in verſe or metre. 


The Summary. 


TY who have fo bighly chanted the excellemcy of man, extolling the vigor of bumane wit and under- 
Standing ; wharſorver they do allege te thet purpoſe, have ardinarily forgot the principal, which is to 
frewgtbat all the ſafſiciency of his intelligence, is a farteus guide ;, his will, a bottomlcſſe gulfe and pit of conſu- 
fion ; the lighn of his reaſon, a deep dark night 3 bis luſts aud defires, fo many enraged beaſts to rent aud teare 
bim int pieces, if God by ſome eſpectal and ſingular grace, do wot illumine, regenerate and condult bim. Among 
& million of teſtimonies for the proof aud confirmation bereof, that which preſonteth it ſelf unto us inthis Di 
elogue is moſt ſufficient : for is not this wonderful, and a certain ſigneof a marvellous blindueſſe of mans wiſe 
dome, to ſee thoſe, who alltheir life time do nothing elfe but ſeek, after the ſouer aigne good, maintain vertne, des 
teſt uices, condenm Atheilts, Epicureans, and Libertines, yet to dread, fear, yea aud adore the ſworn enemy of 
their ſalvation and true life, to wit, $e1an the Devil ? les verily, aud that which now me read, agreeable to 
certcin diſcourſes hereafter following, aud namely, wherein « diſputation is held, wherefore the Oracks 2ow 
do ceaſe ? as alſo what this word EI ſignifteth? ſheweth not only the opinion of Plutarch and ſome other Phi- 
loſophers as touching theſe matters : but alſo themiſereble fate of all thoſe whoare abandoned to their own ſenſe, 
@nd void of the knowledge of the true God, And this ought to be remembred a ſecond time, for fear leſt in 
reading theſe diſcourſes ſo eloquently peunedg we be turned out of the right way : bat rather contrariwiſe that 
we may perceive ſo much the better, how vaine and deteſtable all the bable of man is, if it have for the ground 
end foundation, nothing but the conceits of his corrupt ſpirit. So then in this Dialogue, we may behold the wiſ- 
dow of the Greeks, running after Satan : and taking great paines for to flir and.ſet on foot one matter, which 
we ought to abborr aud bury ia perpetual oblivian : or to touch with al their might aud main befide,that which 
the {dome of the flaſh caxnot compaſſe. There be hare divers perſonages who revive and ſet a work the Oracles 
of that Priefiefſe or Fropbeteſſe at Deiphoz, mbere wes the renowned Temple of Apoltogthe very cave and den 
of Satan, and wherein be exerciſed bis trade end «hall, with impoſtures and illuſtons incredible, during the 
ſpace of manyyears. But ts make this diſputation of more force end walidity, Platarch after his accuffomed 
faſhion of broching aud #trodzcang his own opinion by « thisd, folloming the ſtile and manner of the Acade« 
micks writings driugeth to 4 ftrangar, who being. tgetber with BafalocJes, Phiſinus, axd otber «- 
ij wa ſed and occnpied.iw beholding the flatues which were there in great number, there began a difcourſe by way 
, of dy/putetion touching brafſe, aud the property thereof, Which when it wes well difcuſſed and debated, Div 
ograianus demended, why the ancient Oraclts mere delivered in humely verſe, and thoſe in evilt ſeo? 
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whereto thore were made divers auſwers tending to this point, to make us beleeve, that whereſoever the words 
be moſt ruity, and worft conched, there we are to obſerve ſo much the more tbe excellency of the Author. And 
this confirmeth fully, that which we have already ſpoken as tonching the illuſions of the Devill, who is not com* 
' tent thus to aÞuſe and deceive his ſlaves, but iu this place hath to deale with a ridiculous and moſt apparent 
audaciouſueſſt, if the eyes of thoſe whom he thus abuſeth, bad never ſo little means to ſeethe- thouſand part of his 
deceitful guiles, as groſſe and thick «5 mountains, Gontinuing this diſcourſe they handle afterwards the pre- 
ſages of theſe ſtatues, and of others reared in divers places for the better authorifing of the Oracle; which 
when Boethus the Epicurian mocked, Platarch replieth and re-entreth into @ common place, concerning the 
gravity of theſe rude end ill-faſhion'd Oracles,conferring them with thoſe of Sibylla,and maintaining the au- 
thority of them with his companions,tbrough all the reaſons they could deviſe. Theſe be in ſam, tbe contents of 
this Dialogue, which comprebendeth divers matters dependent thereof, and thoſe neted in their order * the con= 


cluſion whereof is this, that as reprovable they be, who 1ax the ſimplicity and rudeneſſe of ſuch Oracles, as thoſe, 
who otherwiſe control them for their ambiguity, obliquity and obſcurity. | 
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Oracle,zn verſe or metre. 


Baſilocles. 
Oa have led this ſtranger, Philizus, (ich _ in ſhewing him the ſtatutes and publick works, 
chat you have made it very late in the evening, and I my {clf am weary in Raying for you, and 
\ cxpcRing when you will makean end. 
; Philinus. ) 
N marve}, we gofo ſofcly, and keep fo ſlow a pace, O Baſilocles, ſowing and mowing ( as they ſay) + 
preſcatly withall, our ſpecches after fight and combat, which ſprout forth and yicid unto us by the way 
az we go, enemics lying as it were in ambuſh, much like unco thoſe men which in old time came up of 
teeth ſowen by Gadmus. | 
Bafilodes . 


. How then ? ſhall we ſend for and intreat ſome one of choſe who were preſent there, or will you your 
ſelfgratifie us ſo much, as to take the paincs for to deliver unto us, what ſpeeches thoſe were, and who 
were the ſpeakers ? | 

| Philinus. | 
I muſt be the man, I perceive Baſiocles, to do this for your ſake 3 for hardly ſhall you meet with as 
ny other elſe ti;roughout the whole City : for I ſaw the moſt part of them going up again rogether, 
with that firanger to Corycium and Lycaria. : h 
Baſilocles. | 


Woat ? is this ſtranger ſo curious and deſirous to ſee things, and is he withall friendly and wonder- 
fal ſociable ? 
Philians. 

Yes that he is. but more ftudious is he, and deſirous to learn : neither is this moſt worthy of admi- 
mication in him; for hc hath a kinde of mildncſſ:, accompanicd with a fingular good grace : his preg- 
nant wit and quick conceie miniftrethunto him matter to contraditt, and to propoſe doubts : hows 
beic the ſame is not bicter and odious in his propoſitions, nor leavened with any overthwart froward- 
nefſe and perverſe ſtubburneſfe in his anſwers; in ſuch ſort as a man having been but aliale acquainted 
with him, would ſoon ſay of him : | © 

Certes a lewd man and a bad, 


He never for his father had. 
For you know wcll 1 ſuppoſe Diogenianus, the beft man one of them in the world ? 
| P Baſilocles, F 
Il know him not my ſelf, Philinus : howbeit, many there be who report as much of this young-mani, 
Bat upon what occafion or cauſc'began yeur diſcourſe and difſpatation ? F 
Philanns. 


Thoſe who were our guides, converſant and exerciſed in the reading of Hiſtories, rehcarſed and read 
from one cnd to the other, all thoſe compoſitions which they had written, without any regard of chat 
which we requeſted them, namely, to "x Torn and abridge choſe narrations, and moſt part of the'E< 
Pigrams. As for the ſtranger, he cook much. pleaſure to fee and view: thole fair ſtatues, fo many iri 
number, and fo artificially wrought : But he admired moſt of all, thefrelh brigheneſF: of the brafſe, 
being fach as ſh:wed no filth nor raft chat it had gathered, but carried rho gloſſe and reſplendent hew of 
azure :fo as heſecmed to be raviſhed and aftonicd when-he beheld the flatues of che Admirals and Cape 
taincs ar Sca (for at them he began) as 'repreſenting naturally in their Tinfure ahd Colour as they 
food, S:a-men and Saijers in-the very main and decp Sca, Vhereupon:Had the ancient workmen (quorh 
he) a certain mixture by themſelves, and a temper of their braffs, that might give ſach Tinfture e6 
thcieworks? ſoras touching the Cortnthianbrafſe, which is ſo muck-renowmed, ir is thought -gene» 
rally, and ſogiven om; that it wrs by mecr adventure and chance, that cook this goadly colour, and 
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not by any art: by occation that the fire caught an houſe, wherein there was laid up ſome;licth. Gold 
and Silver, but a great quantity of Brafſe, which mettals being melted together and ſo confuſed one 
with another, the whole aſl: thereof was ſtili called brafſe becauic rhere was more thereof in it, than 
of the other mettals. Then Theon ? We have heard (quoth he) another reaſon, more ſubtile than this, 
namely, that when-a certain brafſe Founder or Copperſmith in Corinth, had met with a Casker or Cof+ 
fer, wherein was good ſtore of Gold, fearing Icft he ſhould be diſcovered, and this creature found in his 
hands, he clipped it by little and little, melted and mix:d ie gently with his braffe, which cook thereup- 
on ſuch an excellent and w: ndertul remperature, that he ſold the pieces of work, thereof made, paſſing 
deer, inrcgard of their dainty colour, and lovely beauty, which every man ſet mach by, and cftcemed, 
Bur both this and the other is but alying tale : for by all lik-lihood this Corinthian brafſe was a cer= 
tain mixture and temperature of mettals,(o prepared by art;like as at this day,Artiſans by tempring gold 
and filver together, make thereof a certain fingalar and exquiſite pale yellow by it ſelf, howbcit, in 
mine cyec, the ſame is but a wan and fici'y color, and a corrupt hue, without any beauty in the world. 
What other cauſe then might there be (qu th Dicgenianus) as you think, that this braſſe here hath ſach 
a tinfture? Towhom Tteon made this aniwer ; coniidering (quoth he) that of theſe primative ele- 
ments and moſt natural bodies that are, and ever ſhall be, ro wit, fire, air, water apd carth, there is nog 
one which approacheth or toucheth theſe brafſe works, bur air only, it muſt of necellity be, that it isthe 
air which doth the deed, and by reaſon of this air lying alwaies cloſe upon them, and never parting 
therefro, cometh this difference that they have from all othere. Or rather this is a thing notoriouſly 
known of old, even before Theognis was born, as ſaid the comical Poet. 

But would you know by what ſpecial property and vertue the air ſhould by touching, ſet ſuch a co- 
lour upon braſke? Yes, very fain anſwered Diogenianus. Certes,fo would Ito,my fon (quoth Theor) let us 
therefore ſcarch into the thing both together in common : and firſt of all, if you pleaſe, what is the 
cuuſe that oyl filleth it full of ruſt, more than all cther liquor whatſoever ? for ſurely it cannot be ruly 
Czid, thatoyl of it ſelf ſetteth the ſaid rultupon it, conſidering it is pure and neat, not polluted with a« 
oy filth when it cometh to ic. No verily (quoth the young man ) and there ſcemeth ro be ſome other 
cauſe clſe, befide the oyl ; for the ruſt mceting wich oyl, which is ſabtile, pure, and tranſparent, ap- 

arcth moſt evidently ; whereas In all orher liquors, it maketh no ſh:w, nor is fecn atall; Well faid 
my ſon (quoth Theox) and like a Philoſopher : but confideryit you think fo good,of that reaſon which 
Ariſtotle allegeth. Marry that I will (quoth he again.) Why then 1will tell you C(quoth Theon) Arie 
ftotle faith, that the ruſt of brafſe liphting unon other liquors, pierceth inſenſibly, and is diſperſed 
chrough them, b:ing of a rare ſubſtance, and uncqual parts, not abiding cloſe together 3 but by reaſon 
ofthe comp and taſt ſolidity of oyl, the faid ruſt 1s keept in, and abidcth thruſt and united 'toge- 
ther. Now then, if we alſo of oir ſelves were able to preſuppoſe ſuch a thing, we ſhould not alcoge= 
therwant ſome means to charm as ir were and allay ſomwhat this doubt of ours. And when we had 
allowed very well of his ſpeech, and requeſted him to ſay on and profecute the fame : he ſaid 3 That the 
air inthe City of Delphos was thick, faft, ſtrong and vehcment withall, by reaſon of the reflexion and 
repercuſſion of the mountains round about it, and beſides, mordicative, as witneffeth the ſpeedy con- 
coQion of meat that it cauſeth, Now this air by reaſon of the ſubrility-and incifive quality thereof, pier- 
cing into the braffe, and cutting it, forceth out of it a deal of ruſt, and skalcth as it were much retriſtrial 
ſubſtance from it : the which it reftraineth afterwards and keepzth ing for that the denfiry and thick- 
neſl: of the air giveth icno iſſuc': thus this ruſt being ſtaied and remaining ſtill,* gathering alſo a ſub- 
Rance by occafton of the quantity thereof, putteth forth this flour as it were of colour, and there with- 
in the ſuperficics contratcrh a reſplendent and ſhining hew. This reaſon of his, we approved very 
well ; but the ſtranger ſaid, that one of thoſe ſuppofitions alanc was ſufficient to make good the reaſon: 
For that ſubtility.(quoth he) ſcemeth to be fomwhat contrary unto the ſpiſlitude and thicknefe, ſup- 
poſed in the aic ; and therefore it is not neceſſary to make any ſuppoſal thereof ; for braſſe of it ſelf at 
ic waxeth o1d, in tract of time exhalcth and putteth forth this rutt, which the thickneſſ: ofthe air com> 
ming upon, keepeth in and doth ſo incraffat, as that through the quantity thereof, it maketh ic evident 
and apparent. Againſt whichobjce&ion and reply of his, Theor infcrred thus again: And what ſhould 
hinder (quoth he) that one and the ſame thing mightnot be firm or ſubtile, and withall thick, both at 
once : like as his clothes of filk,-and linnen, of which Homer writcth thus : Rte 

And from ſail-web of linnen, ran away, 
The oyl as moiſt as'tis and would not ſtay. 


Whereby he giveth us to underſtand, the fine ſpinning, and cloſe weavirg:thereof, which would 
ngt ſuffer the oyl to reſt upon it, and ſoak throngh, but to glide off and drop. down, ſo ncer were the 
threds, otherwiſe ſmall, driven: together, and: ſo: thick, that it would not let any liquor to paſſe 
through, Andthusa man may allege the ſubtility of the aie,:not only for+\cofetch out theruft, but 
alſo to bring it to a more pleaſant and greeniſh colour,” by mixing ſplendour and lighr. together with 
the faid deep azure. Hereupon enſucd a pauſe and filence for:a: pretty whilez and then the diſcour- 
ſers-aud Hiſtorians aboveſaid , alleged again +the. words of a:ccftain Oracle in verſe ( which was 
dclivercd , if be. not deccived;)as touching the -Royalty:and Reign of go; an A4rgive King : 
Whereat Diogenienus (aid, that it had been many times in his head to marveE; 1atche. baſe, rude and 
homely compoſition of thoſe verſes, which do centain Oracl:s,.- notwichſtariding that the god Apollo 
js reputcd the. prefidens of the: Muſes and eloquence 3 unto. whom no Icfk appertained the euy 
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and elegancy of ttile and compolition, than goodneflc of voice in ſong and melody, as who ft urpaſſcd 
for {ect verlifiing Heſiadus and Homer, both very far : and yet forall that, we ſee many of his Oraclcs, 
rude, baſe, and faulty, aſwel forthe metre and meaſure, as the bare words. Then Serapion the Poet, 
who being come from Athezs,was there preſent ; Why (quoth he) believe you that thoſe verſes were of 
god Apolloes making ? (hall we faffer you to ſay as youdo, that they come a great way ſhort of the good- 
neſſe of thoſe verſes which Homer and Heſiodus compoſed ? and ſhall we not uſe : Hem as paſſing well 
and cxccllently made, corr<Qing.our own judgment as forcſtalled and poſſ:fled aforchand with an j11 
cuſtom? Then Boethus the Geom:trician (for you wot well that the taan hath ranged himſelf already 
to the ſet of Epicurus :) Heard you never (quoth he) the tale of Payſon the Painter : Not I verily, 
quoth Serapion, And yet worth it is the hearing, ſaith Boethus. He having bargained and undertaken 
ro paint an Horſe wallowing and tumbling on his back,drew him running on foot with all four : where- 
at when the party was angry and offended, who ſer him awork, Pauſoz laughed at him, and made 
no more ad?, but turned the cnds of the painted table 3 thus when the upper end was ſhifted Cownward, = 
the horſe ſcemed not to run, butto tumble with his heels aloft, Semblably ic fallech out (quoth Boee 
thus) in certain ſpe:cher, when they arc inverted and uttered the contrary way : And theretore ſome 
you ſhall have who will ſay, that the Oracles are nor clegant, becauſe they be of god Apullies inditing: 
but contrariwiſe, that they be none of his, becauſe they are but rudely made and unfavory : and as for 
that it is doubtful and uncertain : but this is evident and plain, that the verſes of Ocacles be not ©XQ 41= 
ficly couched,and labourioully cndited,whereof I crave no beer judge than your ſelf Serapion:for you 
arc wont to compoſe and write Poems, which as touching the arg ument and ſubjc& matter be auſtere 
and Philoſophical! : bur for their wit, grace and clegant compotlition, otherwiſe reſemble rather the 
verſcs of Homer and HeſiaJus, than thofs of the Ocaclcs pronounced by Pythia the Pricftcfſe of Apollo, 
Wich that Serapion : We are diſcaſcd all of us (O Boethus ) inour eyes and ecarcs to, being wont (tuch 
is our nicenefſc and delicacy) to cſtcem and term ſach things ſimply better, which arc more pleaſant : 
and peradventure erc it be long, we will finde fault with Pythza, for that ſhe doth not chauit and hng 
more ſweetly than Glauce the profeſſed minfſtrel and ſinging wench; and becauſe ſhe is notbeſmeared 
with odorifcrous oyls, nor richly araied in purple robcs: yea, and fone haply will take exception - 
at her, for not burning Cinamon, Ladaxuum or Frankincenſe, for perfume : but only Laurel and Bar- 
I:y meale. And ſec you not ſaith one, how great a grace the Sapphik verſes carry with them, and how 
they tickle the cars, and joy the hearts of the hearcrs? whereas S:hy!la out of her furicus and en= 
raged mouth, as Heraclitus faith, utccring forth and reſounding words without mirth, and provo=- 
king no laughter, not gloriouſly painted and ſet out, nor pleaſantly perfumed and b.ſpiced, hath cons 
tinued with her voice athouſand years, by the means of epollo, ſpeaking by her. And Pindarus faich, 
that Cadmus heard from Apollo, not lofty and high Mulick, not ſweet, not delicatc, nor broken and 
fall of varicty ; for an impaſſible and holy nature, admittcth not any pleaſure : but here together with 
the Baſe mulick, the moſt part of the delight alfo is caſt down, and as it ſhould ſeem, hath run into 
ens cars 2nd poſſ:{ſ:d them. When Serapion had thus faid : Theor: (milling ; Serapion, I fee well 
(quoth he) hath done according to his old wont, and followcd his own diſpoſition and manners 
in this behalf; for there being offered ſome occaſion toſpeak of pleaſure, he hath quickly caught at 
it. Bit yct forall that, let us Boethus, howſocver the verſes of Ocacles be worſe than thoſe of Homer, 
notthink that i: is Apollo who made them; but when he hath given only the beginning of motion, 
then cach Propnerefſe is moved according as ſhe is diſpoſed to receive his inſpiration. And verily if 
Ocacles were to be pznned down and written, andnor to be barely pronounced, I do not ſuppoſe rh 
we would reprove or blame them (caking them to be the hand-writing of the god) becaule tity 554 
not ſo curiouſly enditcd as ordinarily the Letters of Kings and Princes arc. For ſurely, that voic- i; 
not the gods, nor the ſound, nor the phraſe, ne yet the metre and verſe, but a womans th-y be al!. As 
for him, he preſcnteth unto her, fanſics only and imaginations, kindling a light in the ſoul to declare 
things to come: and ſuch anillumination as this, is that which tte 7 call Entouſraſmes, ' But to ſp:ak 
in a word to you that are the Pricfis and Prophets of Epicurus (For | fee well that you are now b:come 
one of that {c&) there is no means to eſcape your hands, conſidering that ye impute unto the anci- 
ent Pcophcreſics, that they made bad faulty verſes, yea and reprove thoſe modera Pci-ſt:fſzs of theſe 
daies, who pronounce in proſe and in vulgar termes the Ocacles, for fear they ſhould be arcicled againſt 
by you, in caſc they dclivercd their verſes headleſſe, wichour loincs and cnrtailed. Then (quoth Dj- 
cgexianus) jeſt not with us I pray you in the name of God, but rather afluil us this common doubr, 
and rid us of this ſcruple; for there is no man, but defireth to know the reaſon and cauſe, why this 
Ocacl: hath given over co make anſwer in verſes” and other ſpeeches as ic hath done ? Whereto Th os 
ſpake thus : But now my fon, we may ſcem to do wrong and ſhameful injury unto our diſcourſers and 
d re&ours here, theſe Hiſtorians, in taking from them that which. is their offic: : and therefore It that 
be done firſt which belongeth to them 3 and afterwards you may enquire and diſpute ac leaſare of that 
which you dcfire. Now by this time were we gone forward as far as to the ftatuc of King Hiero ; and 
the ſtranger, albeit he knew well all the reſt, yet ſo courteous he wasand of fo good a nature, that he 
gave car with all paticnce to that which was related unto him : but having heard chat there flood 
ſometime a certain column of . the faid,Hiero all of braffe, which fc]l down of it ſelf the very day 
whereon Hiero died at Saracuſe in Sicilie, he wondred thereat: and I thereupon recounted unto 
him other like examples 3 as namely , of Hiero the Spartan,, how the day before that he loft 
his life in the Batecl at LeuGresg. the cycr of his ftatuc fcll out of the head 3 alfo that the. two Nach 
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which Lyſander bad dedicated after the navall battell at the River called Agss-potamos, were miſſing 
and not to be ſeen : and his very ſtatue of ſtone puc forth of aſudden fo much wild weeds and green 
praſſe in ſo great quantiry that it cover:d and hid the face thereof, Moreover during che tire of thoſe 
wotull calawiti:s which the Athenrans ſuſtained in Sicilie, not only the golden dates of a Palm tree 
fell down, but alſo thc Rivens cawe and picked with their bills all abont che Scutcheon or ſhield of 
the image of Pallas, The Cnidians coronet likewife which Philomelys the tyrant of the Phocz1ns hed 
given uato Pharſalia ths fins dancing Wench, was the cauſe of her death : for when ſhe had paſſq 
out of Greece into Ttaly, one day as ſhe played and danced about the Church of Aral in Meropentine, 
having th: faid coronct upon her head,the young men cf the City came upon her tor to have away the 
gold of thar coronet : and ſtriving about her one with another who ſa2u'd have it, tare the poor 
woman in picccs among them. Ariſtor/e was wont to ſay that Homer was the only Poet who made and 
d:viſcd words that had motion, fo emphaticall they were and lively cxprefſed:but Ifor my part would 
fay,that the cffrings dedicated inthe city,to neat ftarues,jewels8t other ornaments moved together with 
the divine providence, do forcfignifie future things : neither are the fame in any part vain and void 
of ſenſe ; but all repleniſh:d with a divine power. Then Boethas ; 1 would not elſe (quoth he : } for 
it is not ſufficient belike, to encloſe God once in a moneth within a mortal] body, unlcſl: we thruſt 
him allo inro every ſtone and piece of brafſ=? as if fortune and chance were not ſufficient of them- 
{clves to work ſuch f-ats and accidents, What (quorth I) think you then that theſe things every one 
have any affinity with fortune and chance? & is it probable that your Atoms do glid-,divide,8& decline, 
ncither before nor after. but juſt at the very time as each one of them who made theſe cffrings, ſhould 
fare betrer or worſe ? And Epicurus belike, as far as I fee ſerverh your turn now and ts profirable unto 
you in thoſe thirgs which he hath {aid or written three hundred years paſt : but this god Apollo, un- 
1: he in-priſon and immurc himfelf ( as it were) and be mixed within every thing, is not able in 
your opimicn, to give any thing in the world the | egirnirg of moticn, ror the c: ufe of any paſſion 
or accident whatſoever, And this was the anſwer which I made unto Beetkys fer that point : and 
in like mannner ſpake 1 as touching the verſes of Sybi/la. For when we were come as far as to the rock 
which joyneth to the ſenate-houle of the City, and there refted our ſelves, upon which rock by repctg 
the ficlt $ybi/la ſat, being new come out of Helicon, where ſhe had been foſtered by the Maſes, although 
others there be that ſay ſhe arrived at Maleon , and was the Daughter of Lamia, whohad Neptune 
for her Father, Serapion made mention of ccrrain verſes of hers,wherein ſh: praiſed her ſelf ſaying, chat 
ſh: ſhould never ceaſe to prophelie and foretel! future things, no not afcer her death ; for that ſh: her 
ſ-If ſhould then go about in the Moon and bethat which is called the face therein appearing : alfo 
thather breath and ſpirit mingled with the air ſhould paſſe to and fro continually in prepherical words 
and voices of Otackes prognofticating : and thar of her body tranſthuted and converted intoearth, 
there ſhould grow Herbs, Shrubs, and Plants, for the food and paſturage of ſacred beafts appointed 
far ſacrifices : whereby they have all ſorts of formes and qualities in their bowels and inwards : and by 
the rncancs whereof men may forcknow and foretell of future events. Hereat Boethus made ſemblance 
to laugh more than before. And when Zous alleged,that howſocver theſe ſeemed to be fabulous matrets 
and meer fabler, yctſo it was that many ſubverſions and trafmigrations of Greek Cities, many expe- 
ditions alſo and voiages made againſt them of barbarous armies, as alſo the overthrowes and deftruRi- 
ons of ſundry kingdomes and dominions, give ecſtimony in the behalf of ancient prophecies and pre- 
diftions. And as for theſe late & modern accidents (quoth he) which hapned at Cumes and Dicearchia, 
long before chanted and forctold by way of Prophecie out of Sybils books ; did not the time inſaing 
as a debt accompliſh and pay ? the breakiugs forth and eruptions of fire cur of a mountain, the ſtrange 
ebullicions of the ſea, the caſtingup aloft into the air of ſtones and cinders by ſubterranean winds un- 
dcr the earth, the ruine and devaſtiation of fo many and thoſe ſo great Cities at one time, and that ſo 
ſuddenly , as they that came but the next morrow thicher, could hot ſee where rhry ſtood or were 
baikt, the yu was lo confuſed. Theſe ſtrange everits (1 fay) and occurrents , as they be hardly be- 
lieved to have happened without the finger of God, fo much lefe credible it is, that foreſeen and 
Foretold they might be,withour ſome heavenly power and divinity. Then Boethns : And what accident 
(good fir, quoh he) can there be. imagined, that Time oweth not uato Nature; and what is there ſo 
Rtranpe,, prodigious and unexpelted, as well in the fea as upon the land, cither concerning whole 
Citics or particular perſons ; but if a man foretold of them, in proceſſe and trat of time the famemay 
fall our accordingly 2 And yet, to ſpeak properly, this is not forctclling, bur ſimply eclling, or ra- 
Thier'to caſt forth and ſcatter at random in that infinity of the air, words having no originall nor 
foundation, which wandring in this wiſe, Fortunc otherwhiles encountreth and concurreth with 
therti At a very at a very venture. For there isapreat diffcrchce, in my judgement, between ſaying 
Thiis, that a thing ishapiicd which hath been, ſpoken 3 anda thing is{ſpoken that. ſhall happen : for 
that fPecch which utterech things that are not extanty containing in ie ſelf the fault and errour, at- 
terideth 'Hot by any Tight, the credit and approbation thereof, by the accidentall event ; neither 
uſeth it any truz and undoubted roken'of. predidtion, with a certain forcknowledge, that happen it 
will when ic hath been once foretold, confidc ing that inhaicy isapt to produce all chings ; but he 
who gueſſeth well, whom the common roverbpronoincelti tobe the belt'divincr, 
For whoſe conjeureaniftth leaſt, 
EY” Ons Os Him T account the viſard bift, 
reſchblah him, who traceth ont and followeth by probabilities as it were by trafts and eas 
that 
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that which is to come. Bur thefe Prophetical Sibyls and furious Bacchides, have cat ar all aventure a 
it were, into a vaſt Occan, without either judgement or conjeRare, the time ; yea, and have icaticred 
at random the Nowns and Verbs; the words and ſpeeches of paſſions and accidents of all forts. And 
albeit ſome of them fortune ſo to happen, yet is this or that talſe alike at the preſent time when ir is 
uttered, although haply the ſame may chance afterwards to fall out trucly, When Boethus had thus 
diſcourſed, Serapion replicd upon him in this wiſe : Beethys (quoth he) giveth a good verdi& and juſt 
ſentence of thoſe propoſitions which are indefinicly and without a certain ſubje& matter in this man=- 
ner pronounced, If victory be forctold unto a General, hc hath vanquiſhed : if the deftrution of a Ci» 
ty, It is overthrown ; but whereas there is expreſſed not only the thing chat (hall happen, buc alſo the 
circumſtances, how, when, after what ſort, and whorewith, then is not this a bare gucfſe and conje- 
&ure of that which peradventure will be ; bur a preſignification and denouncing peremptorily of fuch 


things as without faile ſhall be : as for example, that Prophecic which concerned the lamencſſe of A- 
geſilans, in theſe words : 


Though proud and baughty (Sparta) nw, 
and ſound of foot thou be, 
Take bed by halting regiment, 
there come no harm to thee : 
For then ſha)l unexpeed plagues 
thy ſtate long time aſſail, 
The deadly waves of fearfal wars 
againſt thee ſhall prevail. 
Semblably, that Oracle as touching the Iſl: which the Sea made and diſcovered abort Thera and The- 
raſiagas alſo the Prophecie of the War between King Philip and che Romans,which ran in theſe words: 
But when the race of Trojan bloud, 
Phenicians ſhall defeat 
In bloudy fight, lookthen to ſee 
Trange fights and wonders great. 
The ſea- ſhall from amid the waves N 
yield firy tempeſts ſtrong, 
Anda flaſhes thick of lightning bright, 
with ſtony ftormes among, 
With that an Iſland ſhall appear, 
that never man yet knew : 
And weaker men in battel ſer, 
the mightier ſhall ſubdue, | 
For whereas the Romans in a ſmail time conquered the Carthaginians,afcer they had vanquiſhed Anni- 
bal in the ficld, and Philip King of the Macedonians gave Battcl unto the Ecolians and Romans, whec:- 
in he had the overthrow; alfo, that in the end there aroſe an Iſland out of the deep Sca, with huge 
leams of fire and hideous guſts: a man cannot fay, thatall theſe things hapned and concurred toge- 
ther by fortune and meer chance : but the very train and orderly procceding thereof, dothihew a cer- 
tain preſcience and fore-knowledge. Alſo, whereas the Romans were forerold the time five hundred 
years before, whercin they (ſhould have War with all Nations at once, the ſame was fulfilled wh:n they 
warred a2 zinft the ſlaves and fugitives who revolted and rebelled, Foria all theſe, there is nothing con» 
5:&ural and uncertain, nothing blinde and doubtful, that we need infinitly to ſeck after fortune there- 


fore : whereas many pledges there be of cxperience, giving us affarance of chat which is. finite and de- - 


terminate, {nzwing the very ways whereby fatal deſtiny doth proceed. Neither do | think any man will 
fay, that th-{« things being forctold with ſo many circumſtances, jumped all together by fortune. 'For 
what elſe ſhould kinder, but that a man may aſwel ſay (O Boethus ) that Epicurus wrote not his Books of 
principal opinions and doftrines ſo much approved of you, but that all the letters thereof were jum- 
bled and huddled together by mcer chanceand fortune, that went to the compoſing and finiſhing of that 
volume? Thus diſcourſing in this manner, we went forward till. And when in the Corinthan Chap- 
pel we bcheld the Date tree of braffſe, the only monument there remaining of all the oblations there of- 
fered, Diogenianus wondred to fce the Frogges and Water- ſnakes which were wrought artificially by 
Turners hand about the but and rootthercot; and ſo did we likewiſe : becauſe neither the Palm-tree 
is a Moory plant and loving the watcrs, like as many other trecs are: neither do the Frogges any way 
pertain to the Corinthians, as a mark or cnfigne piyen in the arms of their City : like as the Selinunei- 
ans, by report, offered ſometimes in this Temple, the herb Smalachor Parſlcy,f called Selizun all of 
gold : and the Tencdiang, an hatchet, taken from the Crabfiſhes bred intheir Iſland, neer unto the 
Promontory called Aſterion : for thoſe Crabs only (as itis thought) have the figure of an hatcher im- 
printed upon cheir ſhell. And verily,for Apo!!o himſclf,we ſuppoſe that Ravens, Swans, Wolves, Hawks, 
or any other bcafts be more acceptable than theſe. Now when Seraptos alleged, that the workman 
hereby meant and covertly ſignified the nouriture and riſing of the Sun out of humours and waters, 
which by exhalation he convertcth into ſuch creatures , wherher it were that he heard this verſe our of 
Homer, | 
Then out of ſoa aroſe the Sun, 
And left that goodly lake aneng 
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©- !.en th: Egyptiansto repreſent the Eaft or Sun-rifiag by the piture of a child fitting upon the 
plant Lotos. Thercat 1 laughed heartily. What mean you thus (good fir, quoth 1) to thruſt hither 
the {c& of the Stoicks : came you indeed to foiſt flily among our ſpeeches and diſcourſes, your 
extalarions and kindlings of the (tars, not bringing down hither the Sun and the Moon , as the Theſe 
faijan Women do by their inchantments;but making them to ſpring & ariſc as from their fickt original 
out ofthe carth and the waters? For Plato verily,called man a celeftiall planr, as riſing dircly from 
his root above, which is his head. But you in the mean time mock and deride Empedecles, for ſaying 

that the Sun occaſioned by the refle&ion of the heavenly light about the earth, 

His raies with fearleſſe viſage ſends again, 
Vp to the Heavens,and there doth brightly ſhine, 

while your {elves make the Sun terreſtriall, animall, or a fenniſh plant, ranging him among the 
waters and rhe vative place of frogs. But let us betake all theſe matters to the tragicall and ſtrange 
monPraoſitics of the Stoicks : mean while treat we curſorily and by the way of theſe acc. fry and 
by-works of mechanicall artiſans and handicrafts men : for ſurely in many things they be very cn- 
gcnious and witty : marry in every plot they cannot avoid the note of bald deviccs and aff.Qcd curj. 
ofity in their inventions, Like as therefore he that painted Apello with a cock upon his hand, fignificd 
thereby the day-break, and the time a little before the ſun-riling : cven ſo a man may ſay that theſe 
frogs do ſymbolize and betoken the ſcargpot the Spring, at what time as the Sun begins torulc over 
the air, and to diſcuſſe the Winter : atleaſt waies it we muſt according to your opinion, underſtand 
the Sun and Apolloto be both, one god, and not twain. Why? (quoth Serapicn) are you of another 
mind ? and do you think the Sun to be one, and Apolls another ? Yes marry do I (quoth he ) as well as, 
that the $4n and Moon do diff:r. Yea and more than ſo : for the Moon doth nor often, nor from all 
the wo-id hide the Sun ; whercas the Sun hath made all men together, for to be ignorant of Apollo : 
div:riin” the mind and cogitation by the means of the ſenſe, and turning it fron that which is, unto 
thatwhich app:aceth onely. Then Serapion demanded of thoſe Hiſtorizns 0 ur guides and conduRorsy, 
what was the reaſon that the forſaid Cell or Chapell, was ;jnot intituled by the name of Cypſelus 
who dedicatcd it, but called the Corinthians Chapell, And when they held their pexce, becauſe, 
as Itakeir, they knew net the cauſe; 1lbegan to laugh thereat: and why ſhould we think (quoth 1) 
that theſe men knew or remembred any thing more, being aftonied and amazed as they were to hear 
you fable and talk of the metcors or impreſſions in the Air? For even therafelves we heard before 
relating, that aftcr the tyranny of Cypſelus was put down and overthrown, the Corinthians were defires 
ous to have the inſcriptions as well of the golden ſtatue at Piſa, as of this Cell or Treafure-houſe, for 
torun in the name of their whole City. And verily the Delphians gave and granted them ſo much ac- 
cording to their due deſert, But for that the Elians envied them that privilege, therefore the Co- 
rinthians paſſed a publick decree, by vertue whereof they excluded them from the ſolemnity of the 
Iſthmian games : And hetcof it came, that never after that, any Champion out of the Territory of Els, 
was known to ſhew himſclf to do his devoir at thoſe Ithmick games. And the maſſacre of the 1i- 
enides which Hercules committed about the City of Cleoe, was not the cauſe as ſome do think, why 


_ the Elians were debarred from thence , for contrariwiſe it had belonged co them for to exclude and 


put by others ; if for this they had incurred the diſpleaſure of the Corinthians. And thus much aid 
I for my part. Now when we were come as far as to the Hall of the Aranthiaxs and of Braſidas, our 
diſcourſing Hiſtorians and Expoſitors ſhevred us the place, where ſometimes ſtood the obelisks of icon, 
which Rhodopis the famous Qourtifan had dedicated. Whereat Disgenianus was in a great chaſe, and 
brake out into theſe wards : Now ſurely (quoth he) the ſame City (to their ſhame be it ſpoken) 


. hath allow:d unto a common ſtrumpeta place whither to bring and where to beſtow the tenth part of 


that ſalary which ſhe got by the uſe of her body, and unjuſtly to put to death op her fellow ſervant, 
True (quoth Serapion :) bat are you ſo much offended hereat? caſt up your cyc and look alok: : 
bchold among the ſtatucs of brave Captaines and glorious Kings, the image of Myeſarete, all of 
beaten god, which Crates ſaich was d-dicatcd and ct up for a Trophe of the Greeks laſciviouſneſle, 
The young Gentleman, ſeeing it: Yea, butit was of Phryze that Crates ſpake ſo. You ſay truc 
(quoth Serapion : ) for her proper name indeed was Mneſarete: but ſurnamed ſhe was Phryze in meri- 
ment, becauſe ſhe looked pale or yellow like unto a kinde of Frogg named in Greek Pbryze. And thus 
many times ſurnames do drown and ſuppreſſe other names. For thus the Mother of King Alex+ 
ander the Great, who had for her name at firſt, Pollyxene, came afterwards to be as they fay,furnamed 
Myrtale, Olympias and Stratozice. And the Corinthian Lady Exmetis, men call unto this day, aftcr 
her F-rhers name, Cleobuline; and Herophile, 'of the City Erythre, ſhe who had thegift of divinati- 
on and could «kill of prophecie 3 was afterwards in proceſle of time ſurnamed Sby!1a, And you have 
h:ard Grammarians ſay,that even Leda her {clf, was named Adyeſinoe , and Oreſtes, Achens. But how 
think you {quoth| he) caſting hiscye upon Theox, to anſwer this accuſation as touching Phryne? Then 
he ſmiling again: Inſach ſort (quoth he) as | will charge and accuſe you, for buſying your ſelf in 
blaming thus the light faults of the Greeks. For like as Socrates reproved this in Callias,that gave deti- 
ance onely to {wcet perfumes or precious odors; for he liked well enough to ſee the dances and geſticu» 
la:ions of young boyes, and could abide the ſight of kiſſing, of pleaſants, buffons and jeſters to make 
folk Jaugh : for methinks that you would chaſe and exclude out of the Temple, one poor filly Woman 
who uſed the beauty of her own body, haply not ſo honeftly as ſhe might : and in the mean time you 
can abide to ſec god Apollo environed round about with the firlt fruits, with the tenth and other obla- 
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cionsarifing from murders, wars, and pillage, and all his Temple throughout hanged with the ſpoils 
and bootics gotten from che Greeks : yeazand are neither angry nor take pity when you read,over ſuch 
goodly oblations, and ornarnents, theſe moſt ſhamefnl inſcriptions and titles : Braſidas and the Acan- 
thians, of che Athenian ſpoiles : the Athenians of che Corinthians : the Phoczans of the Thefſalians: the 
Orncates of the Sicyonians : and the AmphyCions of the Phoczane. 

But peradventure it was Praxiteles alone who was offenfive unto Crates, for that he had ſer up a 
monument there, of his own ſweet-heart, which he had made for the loves of her ; whereas Crates 
contrariwiſc ſhould have commended him, in that among theſe golden images of Kings and Princes, 
he had placed a/Gourtifan in gold, reproaching thereby and condemning riches, as ch: having in ic no- 
thingto be admired, and nothing venerable : for it well beſecmeth Kings and great Rulers, to preſent 
Apollo and the gods with ſuch ornaments and oblations as might ecſtifie their own juſtice, their tempe- 
ranceand magnanimity;z & not make ſhew of their-golden flare and abundance of ſuperfluous delicates, 
whereof chey have their part commonly who have lived moſt ſhamefully. But you allege not this ex+ 
ample of Creſus (quoth another of our Hiſtorians and dircQours) who cauſed a flatue in gold tobe 
made and ſet up here, of his woman-baker; which he did not for any proud and infolcnt oftentation of 
his riches in this Temple, but.apgn an-honeſt and juſt occafion : for the report gocth, that Alyattes the 
fathcrof this Craſus cſpouſed a ſecond wife, by whom he had other children, whom he reared and 
broughtup. This Ladythen purpoling ſecretly to take away the life of Crxſus, gave unto the Baker 
aforeſaid, poyſon, willing her, when ſhe had tempered is with dough, and wrought it into bread, to 
Ferve the ſame up unto Creſas. But the woman gave ſecret intelligence hereof unto Greſus, and with- 
all, b:towecd the poyſoned bread among the children of this Step-dame. In regard of which demerit, 
.Craſus when he came to the Crown, would acknowledge and requite the good ſervice which this wo» 
man had done, with the teſtimony, as it were, of this god himſelt 3 wherein he did well and vertuouſly. 
And. therefore (quoth he) met it is and ſcemly, to praiſe and honour kighly ſach oblations, if any have 
been preſented and dedicated by Citics upon ſemblable occafions,like as the Opuntians did. For when 
tac 'Tyrants of the Phoczans had broken and melted many ſacred oblations both of gold and filver, 
and thereof coyned money, which they ſent anddiſperſed among the Ciricsz the Opuntians gathered 
as much filver as they could, wherewith they filled a great por, ſent ic hicher, and made thereof an of- 
fcring to Apollo. And.I verily, for. my. part, do greatly commend:thoſe of $1yzraa and Apollonia for ſen- 
ding hither certain curn=cars of gold, in token of Harveſt : and more than that, the Erctrians and Mag- 
*ncfians, for preſenting this god with the firſt fruits of their men and women, recogniſing thereby, him 
_ tobe the giver, not only of the fruits which the carth yieldeth, bur alſo of children, as being the au= 

thor of generation and the lover of mankinde. ButI blame the Megarians az much, for that they only 
-in manner ofall the Grecks, cauſed tobe ereed here, the image of this our god, with a Lance in his 
hand, after the Battell with the Achenians, who upon. the defcature of the Perſians, held their Ciry in 
poſſeſſion, and were by them vanquiſhed in fight, and diffcjz:d thereof again. And yet true it is, that 
cheſe men afterward offercd unto Apolls a golden PleCtre wherewith to play upon his Cittern or Viole, 
having heard (asic ſhould ſecm) the Poet Scythinus, ſpeaking of the ſaid inftrument: 


FYtichDon Apollo, fair and lovely ſon 

Of Japicer, doth tuxe in 5kilful wiſe, 

As whois wont of all things wrought and done, 
All eads with their beginnings to compriſe : 

And in his hand the plefre bright as gold, 
Even glittering rates of ſvining Sun doth bold. 


Now when Serapion would have ſaid ſomwhat elſc of theſe matters : A pleaſure it were (quoth the 
ſtranger) co hear you deviſe and diſcourſe of ſuch like things, but | muſt needs demand the firſt promiſe 
made unto me, as touching the cauſc why the Propheteſſe Pythia hath given over to make anſwer any 
longer by Oracle, in verſe and metre : and therefore; if it ſopleaſe you, ler us ſarceaſc viſiting rhereſt 
of theſe oblations and ornaments, and rather fit we down in this place, for to hear what can be ſaid of 
this matter, being the principal point and main reaſon which impeacheththe credig of this Ocacle ; for 
that of neceſſity one of theſe two things muſtneeds be - either that the Prophetefſe Pythia approacheth 
not ncer cnough eo the very place where the divine power is, or elſe that the air which was wont to 
breath and inſpire this inftin&, is utterly quenched, andthe puiſſance quite gone and vaniſhed away. 
When we had fetchcd therefore a circuit about, we-fat us down upon the tablements on the ;South fide 
ofthe Temple, necr unto the Chapel of Tellus, that is to fay, the Earth, where we beheld the waters of 
the Fountain Caſtilivs , and the Temple of the Muſes, with admiration, in fach ſort as Boetbxs inconti- 
nently ſaid, that the very place ix ſelf made much for the queſtion and doubt moved by the ftranger : 
For in old time (quoch he) there was a Temple of the Muſes even there, from whence the River 
ſprings; infomuch as they uſcd this water for the ſolemn libations at ſacrifices, according as S:m1oxides 
writceh in this wile : 
Where water pure is kept in baſous fair 
Beneath, of Muſes with their yellow hair. 
And in another place, the ſame Simoxides with a little more curiofity of words, calling upon Cleio the 


Maſz, ſaith, ſhe ische holy keeper. 
| Nonn _ The 
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The ſacred ewrs , who doth ſuperintend 
Whereby from lovely fonuntain do deſcend 
Thoſe waters pure, which all the world admires, 
Arud thereof for to have a taſte defires : 
As riſing from thoſe Gaves Propheticall, 
That yield ſweet odours moſt mirificall, 
And therefore Eudoxus was much overſeen to believe thoſe who gave out, that this was called the wa- 
ter Styx. Burn truth, they placed the Muſes as Afſiftants to Divination, and the Warders thercof, 
near unto that riveret, 'and the Temple of Tellus aforeſaid, whereunto appertained the Oracle : where- 
by anſwers were rendred in verſe and ſong. And ſome there be who fay, that the Heroick verſe way 
ficſt heard here : ; 
Eovpnonrire nega Giurel, KNESY Ty pSALGTEE 
Thar is to ſay, 
You pretty Bees and Birds that ſing , 
| Bring hither both your wax and wing 3 
at. what time as the-O:acle being forſaken and defticate of the god Fpollo, Toft all the Dignity and 
Majcſty that ivhad. Then ang os : Theſe things indced ( quoth he) O Brethus, arc more meet 
and convenient for the Muſes. For we ought not to fight againſt God, nor together with Prophecic 
and Divination take away both Providence and Divinity 3 bur to ſeek rather for the ſolution of thoſe 
reaſons which ſeem contrary thereto, and in no wiſe to abandon and caſt off that faich and Religious 
B:licf, which hath in our Countrey, tirac out of mind, paſſed from father toſon. You fay very well 
and truly(quorh I) good Serapion, for we deſpair not of Philoſophie, as if it were quite overthrown 
and utterly gone, becauſe Philoſophers before time, pronounced their Sentences, and publiſhed theie 
Doftrines in verſe : as for example, Orpheus, Heſiodus, Parmenides, Xenophanes, Empedecles, Thales, 
and afterwards ccafcd and gave over to verfifi: all bur your felf, for you have into Philoſophic reduced 
Poectrie again, to ſect up a loud and lofty note,for to incite and ſtir up young men. Neither is Aftrolo« 
gie of lefſ: credit and eſtimation , becauſe Ariftarchus, Timochares , Ariftyllus, and Hipparchus have 
written in Proſe : whereas Eudoxus, Heſiodus and Thales, wrote before them in verſe of that Argu- 
ment; at leaſtwiſe if it be true that Thales was the author of that Aſtrologic which is aſcribed unto 
him. And Pindarus himſelf confeſſcth, that he doubted greatly of that manner of melody, which 
was negleCt:d in his daycs, wondering why it was ſo deſpiſed, For aſſure you it isno abſurd thing, 
nor impertinent, to ſcarch the cauſes of ſuch mitations : But to aboliſh all arts and faculies, if hap- 
Iy ſomewhat be changed or altered in them, I hold neither juſt nor reaſonable. Then came in Theor 
alſo with his viz, adding moreover and ſaying, that it could not be denied, but that in truth herein 
there havs been great changes and mutations : howbeit, no lefſe true it is, that even inthis very place 
there have becn many Oracles and anſwers delivered in Proſe, and thoſe concerning affairs, not of 
leaſt Conſequence, butof great importance. For as Thucydides reporteth in his Hiſtory, when the 
Licedzmonians demanded of the Oracle what ifſue there would be of the War which they waged a- 
gainſt the Athenians? This anſwer was made : That they ſhould obtain the viQory, and hold fill the 
upper hand; alſo thit he would aid and ſuccour them, both requeſted, and unrequeſted : and that 
unl:fſe they recalled home Paxſanias , he would gather together * * * of Silver. S:mblably, 
when the Athenians conſulted with the Oracle about their ſuccefſe in that war which they cnterpriſed 
for the Conqueſt of Siciliez this anſwer they received : thatthey ſhould bring one of the City of F- 
rythre, the Pricftefſe of Minerva : now the name of the ſaid woman was Heſychis, that is to ſay, 
R-poſe or Quictnefſc. Morcover, at what time as Dinomexes the Sicilian, would necds know of the 
Ocacle, what ſhould becom: of his ſons? this anſwer was returned : that they ſhould all three be Ty- 
rants, and great Potentatcs : whe-reat when Dinomenes replicd again : Yea marry, my good Lord A- 
pollo, but peradventure they may rue that another day. Apollo anſwered : Truc indeed, and thus 
much moreover I propheſic unto thee, for to be their deſtiny. Andhow this was fulfilled you all know: 
for Gelox during his Reign, had the dropfic : Hiero was diſeaſed with the ſtone all the time of his 
Tyranny : and Threſibulus being overtoiled with Wars and Civil Scditions in ſhort time was difthro- 
ned and driven out of his Dominions. « Moreover, Procles the Tyrant of Epidaurus, among many 
others, whom he had cruclly and unjuftly put to death, murdered Timarchvs, who fled from Athens 
unto him, with a great quantity of money, after he had received him into his proteCion, and ſhew- 
ed him may courtclics and kindneffcs at his firftarrivall: him (I fay) be ſl:w, and afterwards caft into 
the Sca his Corps, which he had put into a cheſt: and howſoever other knew not of this murder, 
yet Cleander of Xgina, was privy thercto, and the Minifter to cxecute the ſame. After this inpro- 
ceſſe of time, when he was fallen into troubles, and that his flate began to be diſquicted, he ſent his 
brother Cleorizus hither tothe Oracle, to enquire ſecretly whether he were beſt to flie and retire him- 
ſelf out of the way. Apollo made this anſwer: That he granted Procles flight and retreat thither, where 
as he commanded his hoſt of Xgia to beftow a Cheſt, or clſe where the Stags caſt their heads, The 
Tyrant und:rftanding that Apollo willed him cither to throw himſelf into the Sea, and there be drown- 
cd, orclſc to be enterred in the gronnd, becauſe Stags are wont to bury and hide their horns within 
the carth, when they be fallen, made no haft, but delayed the time : but after a while, when troubles 
grew more and more upon him,and all things went backward with him, every day worſe than other,at 
lenzth heflzd:But the fricnds of born, dre overtaken himl:w him likewiſc, & flung his body 
; Into 
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:nto the ſea, Furthermore (which is the greateſt marter of all ) thoſe Rherre , by vertue whereof, 
Lycurgus ordained the government of the Lacedemonians Common-wealth , were delivered to him 
in proſe. What ſhould I ſpeak of Alyrius, Herodotus , Philochorus, and Iſter, who of all others tra- 
vclled moſt in gathering of Ocacles together , which were given in verſe , and yet have pennzd many 
of them without verſe. And The-pompus , who ftudicd , no man fo much, to clear the H iſtory as 
touching Oracles; ſharply reproveth thoſe, who think that Pythia the Prophcreſſe in thoſe dayes, gave 
no anſwers nor Prophecies in metre : which challenge of his when he minded to prove and make 
good , he could allege but very few exawples ; for that all the reſt in manner were even then pronoun- 
ced in proſe, like as at this day,fome there be that run in verſe and metre. By whichallegations ot his, 
he made one above the reſt notoriouſly divulged, which is this. There is within the province of Phocis, 
a certain Templ: of Hercules, ſurnamed Miſogyne,as one would ſay, hating women: and by the ancient 
cuſtom and Law ofthat Country,the prieſt thereof for the time being, muſt not in the whole year com- 
pany wich a woman : by. occaſion whereof, they chuſe old men to this Pricſthood : howſocver not 
Jong fince, a certain young man, who was otherwiſe of noill behaviour, bur ſomewhat ambitious, 
and defirous of honour, and who bci1des loved a young Wench,attained to this prelacic or ſaccrdotall 
dignity : at the firſt he bridlcth his aff:Qion, and forbare the ſaid damoſcll : howbeit, one time above 
the reſt, when he was laidupon his bedyafter he had drunk well,and been a dancing,the Wench came to 
viſit him ; and to be ſhortyhe dealt carna]Jly with hcr 3 whereupon being much troubled in mind.and in 
fearful perplcxity , he fled unto the Oracle, ard inquired of Apollo as concerning the fin which he had 
committed, whether he might not be afſoiled for ic by prayers or cxpiatory fatistaCtion? and this ans 
ſwcr he reccived : 
© mere Ry62i4 wyy Oper Onog 
* All things neceſſary, God permitteth. 

But if a man haply ſhould grant chat no anſwer in theſe days is delivered by Oracle,bat in verſe; yet 
would he be more in doubt of ancient Oracles,which ſometime in metre and otherwhiles in proſe gave 
anſwers,But neither the one nor the other (my Son) is ſtrange & without reaſon, it > be you conceive 
aright and carry a pure and religious opinion of god 4pello,and do not think thache himſclf ir was who 
in old time compoſcd the verſcs, and at this day prompreth unto Pythia the prophecies, as it he ſpake 
through masks & viſors,Bat this point is of ſuch moment, thar'it requireth a longer diſcourſe & tariher 
inquiry into it:mary ſor this preſcnt it may ſufficefor our Learning, that we call to remembrance and 
put yonin mind briefly, how the body uſcth maity Organs or Inftruments ; that the Soul emploieth 
the Body and the parts thercofzand«hat the Soul is the Organ or inſtrument of God. Now the perfe- 
Aion of any Ocgan or Inftrument,is principally to imitate & reſemble that which uſeth ic, as much as is 
in the power thereof:and to exhibite the work and effe& of the intention in it ſelf, and to ſhew the-ſame 
not ſach as ix is inthe workman, pure, ſincere, without paſſion, without error and faultlefle, but mix- 
cd and expoſed to-faults: for of it ſelf obſcure it is and altogether unknown to us 3 bur it appcareth 
another, and by another, and is repleniſhed with the nature of that other. And ncre | paſs over ro ſpeak 
of Wax, Gold, Silver, Braſs, and all other forts of matter and ſubſtance, which may be caſt and brought 
into the form of a mould. For every ot theſe verily receiveth one form ofa fimilitud: imprinted therein, 
but to this reſemblance or repreſentation, one adjoyneth this difference, and another thar,of it ſelf: as 
cafily is to be ſeen,by the infinit diverlitics of formes in images, as alſo by the appearance of one and 
the ſame viſage in divers and ſundry mirrours, flat, hollow, curbed, or embowed, round outwardly, 
which repreſent an infinit variety, But there is neither mirrour that ſheweth and expreſi=th the face bet- 
ter,nor inftrument of nature more ſimple, obſequent and pliable, than is the Moon : howbcit recciving 
from the Sun a light & ficy illuminacion,ſhe ſendeth not the fame back unto us, but mingled with ſome- 
what of hcr own : waereby it changeth che colour,and hath a power or faculty far diff:rent,for no heat 
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at all there is in ir : and as for the light ſo weak and feeble it is that it faileth before it comech unto us. - 


And this 1 ſuppoſe to be the meaning of Heraclitus,when be faich,that the Lord, unto whom belongeth 
the Oraclc at Delphos,doth neither ſpeak,nor conceal, bur ſignific onely and give ſign. Add now to theſe 
things ſo well faid and conceived , and make this application : that the god who is h-re, uſeth Pythia, 
the Propheteſſe , for Sight and Hearing , like as the Sun uſeth the Moon. H-: ſheweth ftnre things 
by a Mortall Body, and a Soul which cannot rc and lie ftill , as bring nor abi» co ſh-w her (elf 
immovcable and quict to him who ftirreth and moveth her , but is troubled till more and 
more by the Motions, Agitations, and Paſſions , of her own, and which are in her (elf : for like 
as the turnings of Bodies , which together with a circalar motion, fall downward , are not 
ficm and ftrong, bur turning as they do round by force, and.tending downward by Naturc,- there is 
made of them both, a certain turbulent and irrcgular circumgiration : Even fo the raviſhment 
of the Spiric , called Enthufiaſmus is a mixture of two motions , when the Mind is moved in 
the one by inſpiration , and in the other naturally. For confidering thar of Bodics which have 
no Soul, and of themſelves continue alwaics in one ftate qui-t, a,man cannot make uſe nor move 
them perforce , other wiſe than the quality of their nature will bear, nor move a cylindrelike a ball, 
orin manner of a ſquare cube,nor a Lute or harp, according as he doth a pipe, no morc than a Trumpet 
after the order of a Cithern or ſtringed inftument : ne yet any thing elſe otherwiſe than cither by art or 
nature each of them is fit to be uſed. How is it poſlible then to handle and manage that which is animate, 
which moveth of icfc]f, is indued withwill and inclination, capable alſo of reaſon ; but according to 
the precedent Habitude, Paifſance and Nature? As for example , to move one Muſically, who is 
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altogether ignorant and an cncmy of Mufick 3 or Grammarically, him who akillcth not of Grammy, 
and knowcth not a letter of the book ; or Eloquently and Rhetorically, one who hath neither 8611 
nor praRiſe at all in Ocations. Certcs I cannot ſec or fay how ? And herein Homer alſo beareth wit. 
n:iſe with me, who albcir he ſuppoſcth thus much, that norking (to ſpeak of inthe: whole World, jg 
performed and eff:Ccd by any cauſe, unlefſe God be at one end thereof : yet will nothe make God tg 
uſe all perſons indifferently in every thinggbut each one according to the ſufficency that he hath by Act 
or Nature. To prove this, ſee you not (quoth he) my friend Diogenianus, that when Minerva would 
perſwade the Achzans to any thing ſhe calleth for Viyſſes ? when ſhe is minded to trouble and marre the 
treaty of Peace ſhe ſceketh our Paxdarus? when ſh: is diſpoſed to diſcomfit and put to flight the Tro. 
Jans, ſhe addrefſzth her ſelt and gocth to Diomedes ? for of theſe three, the Jaft was a valiant man of 
perſon, and a brave Warrior; the ſecond a good Archer, bur yer a fooliſh and brainfick man ; the 
firſt righc Eloquent and Wiſe withall : for Homer was not of the ſame mind with Pandarvs, if fo be ir 
were Pandarns who made this verſe, 
If God fo will, in ſea thou maiſt well ſal 
Upon an hurdle or a wickgr frail. 
But well he knew, that powers and natures be deſtined to divers cffCts, according as each one hath dif. 
ferent motions, notwithſtanding that which moveth them all, be but one. Like as therefore that fa- 
culty which moyeth a living creature naturally going on foot, cannot make it tofliez nor him who 
ſturteth and ſtammereth , to ſpeak readily 3 ne yet him to cry big and aloud, who hath a ſmall ang 
* 2m 71 {lender voice : which was the rcafon (asI take it) that when Battys was come to * Rowe, they ſent him 
P-uulw, or into Africk, theretoplant a Colony, and Pcople a City ; for howſocver he had a ſtatting and ftam- 
papetls mcring :ongue, and was otherwiſe of a ſmall voice, yeta Priacely mind he carricd, a Politick head he 
#1; hg. 84d of his own, and wasa man of Wiſcdom and Government : even foimpoſlible it is, that Pythie 
racter,,hat {þ20'd have the knowledge to ſpeak here elegantly and learncdly : for notwithſtanding that ſhe were 
is toſay, to well born and legitimate as any other, and had lived honcftly and diſcretly, yet being brought up in 
his full he houſe of poor husbandmen, ſhe deſcendceth into the place of the Ocacle, bringing with her no art 
ſtrength. Jearned in School, nor any cxperience whatſoever. But as Xenophou thinketh, that a young Bride when 
ſhe is brought to her husbands houſe, ought to be ſuch an one as hath nor ſcen much, and heard as lircle; 
ſcmblably, Pythiz being ignorant and uncxpzrt in manner of all things, and a very Virgin indeedas 
touching her mind and ſoul, cometh to converſe, with Apollo. And we verily arc ot opinion, that God 
for to ſignific fucure things, uſcth Herons, Wrens, Ravens, Crows, and other Birds , ſpeaking after 
their manner : neither will we have Soothſaiers, and Prophets, being as they arc, the Mcſſengers and 
H-ralds of God, to expound and declare their PrediQions in plain and intelligible words:bur we would 
that the voice and dialeQ of the Propheteſſe Pythia, reſembling the ſpeech of a Chorus in a Tragedy 
from a Scaffold, ſhould pronounce her anſwers not in fimple, plain, and trivial termes, without any 
grace to ſet them out, but with Poctical magnificence of high and ſtately verſcs, diſguiſed as it wear 
with metaphors and figurative phraſes, yea, and that which more is, with ſound of Flute and Haut- 
boies : what anſwer make you then, as touching the old Oracles ? Surely, not one alone, but many, 
Firſt, the ancient Pythie as hath been ſaid already,uttered & pronounced molt of them in proſe : ſeconds+ 
Iy, that time zfforded thoſe complexions and temperatures of body, which had a propenſe and forward 
inclination to Poeſfic 3 whereto there were joyned incontinently, the alacrity, deſires,atf-&tions, and dil- 
poſitions of the ſoul, in ſuch ſort, as they were cver preſt and ready, neicher wanted they ought buc 
ſome little beginning from wirhout, to ſet them on work, and to ſtir the imagination and conception; 
whereby there might direAMly be deawn unto that which was meer and proper for them, not only Afro» 
logers and Philoſophers as Philiaus faith z but alſo ſuch as were well ſoaked with Wine, and ſhiken with 
ſome paſſion, who cicher upon pity ſupriſing them, or joy preſented unto them,might imcdiately ſlide 
as it were, and fall into a melodious and ſinging voice 3 infomuch as their feaſts were full of verſes, and 
love-ſongs, yea and their books and compofitions, amatorious, and favouring of the like. And when 
Euripide faid: | 


L:ye makes men Poets, markit when youwill, 
Although before in verſe they had no chill, 


Hz meaneth not that love puttcth Poetry or Muſick into a man in whom there was none before, bue 
wakeneth, ftirrcth and enchafeth thas which before was drowfic, idle, and cold. Or elic my good 
friend, let us ſay, that now a daies there is not an amorous perſon, and one that skilleth of Iove, but all 
love is cxtinR and periſhed, becauſe there is no man, as Pixdarus faith, 
I ho now in pleaſant vaine Poetical 
His ſongs and ditties doth addreſſe, 
Which Juit in rhime and metre fall, 
To praiſe his fair and ſweet miſtreſſe, | 
m__ But thisis untrue and abſurd :; for many loves there be that ftirre and move a man, though they 
meet not with ſuch minds as naturally are diſpoſed and forward to Mufick or Poatry : and wellmay 
theſe loves be without Pipes, without Harps, Viols, Lutcs, and firinged inficuments : and yer kefle 
ralkativenor ardent, than thoſe in old time. Again, is were a ſhame and without all conſcience to 
Cay, that the Academy with all the quire and company of Socrates and Plato were void of amorous af. 
feRion{whoſe amatorious diſcourſes arc at this day extant,and to be read)although they left no Dpcſty 
| Ow cbind 
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þchinde them. And is it not all one to fay, that there was never any woman but Sappho in love, nor 
had the gift of Prophecies, fave only Sybillz, and Ariffonice, or ſuch as publiſhed their vaticinations 
and Prophecies in verſe? For, Wine, as Charemou was wont to ſay, is mingicd and tempered with 
the manners of thoſe that drink it : And this Enthufiaſme or ſpirit of Prophecic, like unto the raviſh- 
ment of love, maketh uſe of that ſafficiency and faculty, which it findeth ready in the ſubje&, and mo- 
veth each one of them that are inſpired therewith, according to the mcaſure of their natural diſpoſiti« 
on: and yct as we conſider God and his providence, we ſhall ſec tha the change is ever to the beter. 
For the ule of ſpeech, reſembleth properly the permutation and worth of moncy ; which is good and 
allowable, ſo long as it is uſed and known, being current, more or lefſc, and valued diyerlly, as the 
times require. Now the time was, when the very mark and ftamp (as it were) of ourſpecch was cur- 
rent and approved, in metre, verſes, ſongs and ſonnets: Foraſmuch as then, all Hiſtory, all Do&rine of 
Philofophy, all Aﬀe&ion ; and to be brich, all matter that required a more grave and ſtately voice, they 
brought to Poztry and Muſick. For now, only few men, hardly, and with much a do; give carand 
underſtand : bug then, all indiffcrenaly heard, yea, and take great pleaſure to hear thoſe that ſung, 


The rural ploughman with his hine, 
The fouler with his wets and line. 


as Pindarus faith, but alſo moſt men for the great aptitude they had unto Poetry, when they would ad- 
moniſh and make remonſtranccs, did it, by the means of Harp, Lutc, and Song withall : if they 
ment to rebuke, chaſtiſe, exhort, and incite, they performed it by ales, fables, and proverbs. More- 
over their hymnes to the honour and praiſc of the gods, their prayers and vowee, their balads for joy 
of vitory, they made in metre and mulical rhim : fome upon a dexterity of wit, others by uſe and pra- 
iſe. And therefore neither did Apo!lo envy this ornament and pleaſant grace unto the skill of Divina= 
tion, neither baniſhed he from this three-footed-table of the Oracle the Muſe ſo highly honoured, but 
rather brought it in , and ftirred itup as affeing and Ioving Poctical wits : yea, and himſelf mini- 
ſtred and infuſed certain imaginations, helping to put forward the lofty and learned kinde of language; 
as being much prized and cftcemed. Burt afterwirds, as the life of men, together with their fortunes 
and natures came to be changed; thrift and utility (which removeth all ſuperfluity ) cook away the 
golden tuft, and foretops of peruks, the ſpangled coifs, caules, and atgires, ir caſt off the fine and dainty 
robe, called Xy/tides ; it clipped and cut away the buſh of hair growing too long ; unbuckled and un- 
laced, the trim buskins, acquainting men with good reaſon, to glory in thriftinefle and frugalicy,againſt 
ſuperfluous and ſumptuous delicacicy, yea, and to honour ſimplicity and modeſty, rather than vaine 
pamp and affetcd curiofity : And even fo, the manner of mens ſpeech, changing alſo and Iaying aſide 
all glorious ſhew, the order of writing an Hiſtory there withal,preſently came down as one would fa 
from the ſtately Chariot of verſification, to proſe, and went a foot ; and by the means eſpecially of this 
faſhion of writing and ſpeaking at liberty, and not being tied to meaſures, true ſtories, come to be di- 
ſinguiſhcd from lying fable: and Philoſophy embracing perſpicuity of ſtile, which was apt to teach 
and inftruf, rather ehan that which by tropes and figures amuſed and amazed mens brains. And 
then Apollo reprefſ:d Pythia, that ſhe ſhould not any more call her fcllow Citizens, Pyricaos, that is to 
ſay, burning fires 3 nor the Spartanes, Ophioboros, that is to ſay, devourers of Serpents 3 nor men Orea+ 
nas 3 nor River, Orempotas : and ſo by cutting off from her, Prophecies, Verſes, and firange termes, 
circumlocutions and obſcurity, he caught and inured her to ſpeak unto thoſe who reſorted to the O- 
racles, as Laws do talk with Cities, as Kings deviſe and commune with their people and ſubje&s, and 
as ſcholars give car unto their School-maſters, framing and applying his manner of ſpeech and language 
ſo, as it might be full of ſenſe and perſwafive grace : for this kflon we ought to learnand know that, as 
Sopbocles ſaith | 
God to the wiſe in heavenly things, 
is ay a lightſome guide, 
: But fools ſo briefly he doth teach, , 
that they go alwaies wide. | 


And together with plainneſſe, and dilucidity, bclicf was ſo turned and altered, changing together 
with other thinges,that before time, whatſoever was{not ordinary nor common,but cxtravagant,or ob- 
ſcurely and covertly ſpoken, the vulgar fort drawing itinto an opinion of ſome holinefſc hidden un- 
derneath, was aftonicd thereat and held it venerable : but afterwards, defirous to learn 'and underftand 
things clearly aud cafily, and not with mazks of diſguiſed words, they began to finde fault with Poecfic, 
whercin Oracles were clad ; not only for that it was contrary and repugnant to the eafic intelligence 
of the truth, as mingling the darknefle and ſhadow of obſcurity with the ſentence , but alſo for 
that they had Prophecies already in ſuſpition; ſaying, that Metaphors Enigmatical, and covers words, 
yea and the ambiguitics which Poctry uſcth, were but ſhifts, retraQts, and cvaſions to hide and cover all, 
whenſoever the events fell not out accordingly. And many you may hear to report, that there be 
certain Poctical perſons, praftiſed in verſifying, fit yet about the Oracle, for to receive and catch 
ſome words there delivered 5 which preſently and Extewpore, ehey reduce and contrive into verſes 
metre, and rhime, as if they were panniers tobeftow all the anſwers in. And here 1 forbear to ſpeak 
what occaſion of blame, and matter of calumniation in theſe Oracles, cheſe Onomatriteiz Prodote and 
Cizeſones have miniſtred, by adding unto them a Tag pompe, and ſwelling inflation of yu 
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when as nzicher they had necd thereof, nor yet received any variety |and alteration thereby, Moree 
over , certain itis, that theſe Juglers and Vagrant circumforancan Land leapers, theſe PraAiſers of 
L-gicr de main,theſe Players at Pafſe and Repaſſe, with all the Pack of thoſe TO Ribauds and 
Teſters, who haunt the Feaſts of Cybele and Serapisy have greatly diſcredited and brought into Oblo- 
quie the Profeſſion of Poctry : ſome by their ext-mporall Faculty and telling Fortunce, others by way 
of Lotteric forſooth, and by certain Letters and Writings, forging Ocracles, which they would give 
to poor Varlets, and filly Women, who were ſooneſt abuſed thereby, eſpecially when they ſaw the 
ſame reduced into verſe, and ſo were carried away with Pocticall rerms. - And from hence it is now 
come to paſſe, thar Pocſic, for thaz ſh* hath ſuffered her ſelf ro be thus co be prophancd and made 
common, by ſuch couiners, Juglers, Deceivers, Enchanters, and falſe Prophets, is fallen from the 
truth, and rejefted from Apollves theee-footed Table. 

And therefore I nothing wonder ifother whiles in old time, there was need of this double mean- 
ing, circumlocuticn, and obſcurity : for Iafſure you, there was not wont to come hither one for to 
enquire and be r:ſoly:d,zbout the buying of a flave in open Market: another to know what profit he 
ſhou!d have by his traffick or Husbandry : but hither came or ſent great and Puiſſint Citics, Kings, 
Princes, and Tyrants, who had no mean matters in their heads to conſult with Apollo as concerning 
their important affairs z whom to provoke, difpleaſe and offend,by cauſing them to hear many things 
contrary to their will aud mind, was nothing good and cxpedient for thoſe who had the Charge of 
the Oracle : forthis god obcyeth not Euripides, when he ſetteth down a Law as it were for him, 
fying thus : 

Phobus himſelf, and none but ke, 
Oughbt unto men the Prophet to be. Y 
for he uſcth mortall men tobe his Miniſters and under- Prophets: of whom he is to have a ſpeciall care 
to preſcrvethem, that in doirg him ſervice, they be not ſpoiled and {lain by wicked perſons : in 
which regard he is not willing to conceal the truth, but turning aſide the naked Declaration thereof, 
which in Poetry recciveth many refl-xions, and is divided into wany parcells, he thereby did away 
the rigor and odio aufterity therein contained. And itskilled mach, that neither Tyrants ſhould 
know it, nor En:mies be acy:rtifed and have intelligence thercof. For their ſakes therefore, heen- 
folded in all his Anſv e s, Doubts, Suſpirions and Ambiguities, which from others did hid: the true 
meaning of that which was anſwered, But ſuch as came themſelves to the Oracle, and pave cloſe 
and heedfull car, as whom it concerned particularly, thoſe he deceived not, neither failed they of 
the right underſtanding thereof, And therefore a very fooliſhman is he, and of no Judgement, who 
doth rake occaſion of ſlander and calumniation, if the world and cftate of mens affairs being chan« 
ped, this God thinketh, thar he is not to aid and help men any more after his accuſtomed manner, but 
by ſome other. Furthermore, by the mcans of Poetrie and Verlification, there is notin a Sentence, 
any greater Commodity than this, that being couched and compriſed in a certain number of words 
and ſillables meaſured, a man may retain and remember the ſame better. Ard neceflary it was in old 
time, to carry away in memory many things, becanſc there were delivercd many ligns and marks of 
places, many times and opportunitics of affairs, many Temples of ſtrange gods beyond ſea, many ſe- 
cret Monuments, and Repoſitories of demi-gods hard to be found of thoſe who failed far from Greece. 
For in the Voyagezof Chios and Candie, * * * enterpriſed by Ozeſichus and Palanthys, beſide 
many other Captains and Admirals, how many ſigns and ConjeCtures went they by, and were to ob- 
ſerve, for to find the reſting ſcat, and place of abode, which was ordained to every one of them ? and 
ſome of them qite mifſ:d thereof : as for example, Battus : for his Propheſic ran thus, that unleſſe 
he arrived to the right place, he ſhould be baniſhed. Failing therefore of the Countrey, whercto 
he was ſent, he returned again to the Ocacle in humble manner, craving his favour. And then Apol» 
lo anſwered him ia this wiſe ; 
Thou know' thy ſelf, as well as T ean tell, 
That »nneth yet in Africk thou haſt been ; 
(For thither ſent I thee to build and dwell) 
Nor Mclibcea, that place ſo fertile, ſeen 2 
If thither now accordingly thou wend, 
| Thy wiſdome then greatly will I commend. 
And ſo he ſent him away the ſecondtime. Likewiſe Lyſander being altogether ignorant of the little 
hill Archeledes, of the place called Alopecon, as alſo 6f the river Oflites. 
| And of the dragon ſon of earth by kind 
Full craftily aſſeiling men behind. 
all which he ſhould have avoided, was vanquiſhed in Battell, and {lain about thoſe very places, and 
that by one Inachiax an Aliartian, who had for his device or arms in the Target that he barca dra- 
gon pourtrayed. But Ithink it needlefſe to recite many other ancient Oraclcs of this kind, whichare 
not cafily to be related, and as hardly remembred, eſpecially among you who know them well cnough. 
But now thanks be to God, the ftate of our affairs and of the world, in regard whereof men were 
wont to ſeek unto the Oracle is ſettled : for which I rcjoyce and congratulate with you. Forgreat 
Peace there is, and Repoſc in all parts ; Warres be ſtayed, and there is no morc necd of running 
and wandring to- and fro from one Countrey to another: Civil Diſſenfions and Sedicions be 
appcafed, there are no Tyrannics now exerciſed : neither do there reign other Malek and 
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miſcrics of Greece, as in timcs paft, which had need of Soveraign Mcdicines, exquiune Drouges and 
powerfull ConfeCtions, to remedy and redrefſe the ſame. Whercas therefore there is no variable di- 
verfity, no matter of ſecrecie, no dangerous affairs, but all demands be of pertie and vulgar maccers, 
much like to theſe School Queſtions : Whether a man ſhould marry or no ? Whether a man way un- 
dertakea Voyage by Sca or no ? or Whether he is to take up or put forth money for interct ? where | 
fay the greateſt pointe. about which Cities ſeck unto polo, arcabout the fertilicy of their ground, 
plenty of Corn, and other Fruits of the Earth, the breed and multiplying of their Cartel, and the 
health of their bodies : to goabout to compriſe the ſame in verſe, to pevife and forge long circuits 
of words, to uſe ſtrange and obſcure terms,to ſuch interrogatories as require a ſhort ,fimple and plain 
anſwer,were the part of an ambitious and vain glorions Sophiſter,who took pride in the elegant Com= 

puling of Oraclcs, Over and beſides, Pythia of her ſclf, is of a gentle and generousnature : and 

wh-:n ſh: deſcendeth thither and converſerh with the. god, ſhe hath no more regard of truth than of 
elory, neither p-+fſcth ſhe, whether men praiſe or diipraiſe her, And bercer I wis it were for us, if we 

a!ſy were likewiſe aff:&ed. But now in a great Agonie (as it were) and feartull perplexity, left 

tn: place (hould loſe the Reputation, which it hath had tor the ſpace of thee th1uſand years, and 

doubting that ſome would abandon it, and ccaſe to frequent it, as if it were the School of a Sophi- 

ſter, wio tearcd to loſe hig credit, and to be deſpiſed, deviſe Apologies in deicnce thereof, fcizning 

caſes and reaſons of things which we neicher know, nor is beſeeming us for to learn, and allto 

appcaſe and pcrſwade him, who complaincth, and ſcemeth to find faulr, whereas we ſhould rather 

ſhake him off andlct him go. 


For with him firſt, 
It will be worſt, 

who hath ſuch an opinion of this our God, ax that he approved and eſtcemed theſe ancient Sentences 
of th: S:ger, wrigten at the entrance of the Temple, Know thy ſelf 3 Too much of nothing z; principally 
for th:ir beevity, ascontaining under few words 2 pithy Sentence well and cloſely couched, and {as a 
man would ſ2y) beaten ſoundly together with the hammer : bur reproved and blamed Modern Ora- 
cles, for d:livering moſt part of their anſwers, Bricfly, Succin&ly, Simply and DireQ'y, And ves 
rily ſuch notable Apothegmes, and ſayings of the anci:nt Sages, reſemble Rivers that run through a 
narrow ſtraight, where the water is pent and kept in ſo cloſe, that a man cannot ſce through it, and 
even ſo unneth or hardly nay the bottom of their ſenſe be ſounded, Bur if you conſider what is 
wri:ten or ſaid by them, who endevour to ſearch unto the very bottome, what every one of theſe 
Szntences doth comprehend, you ſhall find that hardly a man ſhall meet with Orations longer than 
ti:y. Now th: Dialctt or ſpeech of Pythia is ſuch, asthe Mathemariciansdefine a ſtraight and direR& 
lin:y1a m ly the ſhorteſt that may be between two points:and even fo it bendeth notyit crrokeneth nor, 
it mikerh no ciccle, it carricth no double ſenſe and ambiguity, but gocth ftraighr to the truth 3 and 
fy it be ſubje& to ceuſure and examination, and dangerous to be mi:conſtrucd and belicved amiff: : 
yet to this day it hath never given advantage whereby it might be convinced of untruth : Bur in the 
mean tim: ic hath farniſh:d all this Tewplc full of rich Gifts, Preſents and Ovlations, not onely of 
Greek N :rions, but alſo of barbarous people, as alſo adorned it with the beautifull Buildings, and 
marn tizent Fabricks of the Amphiftions. For you fee in ſome fort, many Buildings adjoyned 
we:c not before, and as many repaired and reftored to their ancient pertcG&tion, which were either fal- 
I:n todecay and ruined by continuance of time, or clfc lay confuſedly out of order. And like as we 
ſze, that near unto great trees that ſpread much and profp:r well, other ſmaller Plants and ſhrubs 
grow and thrive: even ſo together with the City of Delphos, Pzlea flouriſhed, as being fed and main- 
tained by the abundance and affluence, which ariſcth from hence, in ſuch ſort as it beginneth to have 
the form and ſh w of ſolemn ſacrifices of ſtately meetings and facred waters, ſuch asina thouſand 
. years before it could never get the like. As for thoſe that inhabited abour Galaxzon in Baotia, they 
found and felt the gracious preſence and Favour of our God by the gr:at Plenty and Store of 
Milk, For, ? 

From all their ews thick Milk did ſpiny 

As Water freſh from lively Spring : 
Their tubs and tunnes with Milk therein 

Brim full they all, home faſt did bring . 

No barrels, bottles, pails of wood,' 

But full of Milk in houſes ſtood. 
Bit to uz he giveth better marks, and more evident tokens and apparent fignes of his preſence and fas 
vour, than theſe be 3 haaving brought our Countrey (as itwere from drincfle and penury, from de 
fart and waft wildernefſ:, where it was before, tobe now rich and plentitull, frequented and peopicd, 
yeaand to be in that honour and reputation, wherein weſee it at this day to flouriſh. Certes I love 
my fclf mach better, for that I was ſo well affccd, as to put to my helping hand in this buſinefle, eo- 
gether wich Polycrates, and Petreus : Yea and him alſo love in mince heart, who was the fi:it Au- 
thour unto us of this Goverment and Policy, and who took the pains and cndevourcd to ſer on 
foot and cftabliſh moſt partof theſe things. But impoſſible it was, that in ſo ſmall a time there 
ſhould be ſeen ſo great and ſo cvident a mutation by any induſtry of man whatſocv-r, if God him 
ſclf had not been Afſiftant to San&ific and Honour this Oracle. But like as in thoſe Times paſt, ſor: 
mcn there were who found fault with the Ambiguity, Obliquity and Odbſcuricy of Oracles 3 ſo hers 
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/7 bin theſe dayes, others who like Sycophants cavill at the overmuch fimplitity of them s whoſe hy- 
\moufous paſſion is injurious and exceeding fooliſh. For evenas little Children take more joy and 
pleaſure to ſee Rain-bowes, Halocs, or Garlands about the Sun, Moon , &c. yea, and Comets 

or blaſing Stars, than they do to behold the Sun himſclf or the Moon ; fo theſe perſons defire to 
have znigmaticall and dark ſpceches, obſcure Allegories, and wreſted Mctaphors , which areall rc- 
fi:&ions of devination upon the Fanſic aud Apprehenfion of our mortall conceit. And if ehcy under- 
ſtand not ſufficiently , the cauſe of this change and alteration , they go their waics, and arc ready 


to condemn the God, and not either us or themſelves, who arc not able by diſcourſe of reaſon to 
reach unto the counſel and intention of the ſaid Gad. 


——————————_— 
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Of the Dzmon or familiar Spirit of Socrates? 


add uno * A Treatiſe in manner of « Dialogue. 
this _ 
The deli- 
w of The Summary. 
the City 


= vo f bo e Thebans having loft their freedom and liberty by the violent proceedings of Archias , Leontiday, 
euch, and other Tyrants, who baxiſhed agreat number of good Citizens and Men of worth, in which Roll 
that nar- and Catalogue Pclopidas was one (as apptareth in the Story of bis Life, wherein Plutarch writeth of al 
ration this matter at large) it fell out at laſt, that the exiled perſons took, heart, drew to an bead, and wrought ſo, 
raker TOP as they reentred the City of Thebes, flew the Tyrants, and diſplacedthe garriſon of the Spartans. Which 
a.” doxe , they diſpatched their ambaſſages to other States and Common=wealths of Greece, for to juſtifie 
ork D'a- this their ation; and namely, among the reſt, they ſent Caphifias to Athens : who being there, at the reque;t 
logue, Of Archidamus, a perſonage of great authority, related and reported the return of the baniſhed men, the ſur- 

priſing of the Tyrants, and the reſtoring of the City to their ancient franchiſes z and that with diſcourſes won» 
derſull patbeticall, and ſuch as ſhew the ſinguler providence of God inthe preſervation of States , and con- 
fuſion of ſuch wicked members as diſturb the publick peace. But in this recitall, there is inſerted, and that 
with good grace, a digreſſion as touching the familiar ſpirit of Socrates, by occaſion of a Pythagorean Phis 
loſupher newly come out of Icaly to Thebes, for to take up the baues of Lylis + for by occaſion that Galaxi- 
dorus the Epicarean derided the ſuperſtition of this ſtranger, praifing withall, the wiſdom and learning of 
Socrates, who hadcleered aud delivered Philoſophy from all fantafticall illuſions of Spirits and Ghojts, The- 
ocritus bringeth in au example of a certain prediftion of this familiar Spirit. But withall, when the other 
had 1emanded the queſtion, whether the ſame were an humane and naturall thing or no, the diſputation began 
to kindle and wax bot z untill ſuch time as Epaminondas and this ſtranger uamed Theanor came in place ; 
andthea they ſell into a Diſcourſe of Poverty aud Riches , by occaſion that Theanor offered ſilver unto the 
Thebans, inrecompence of their kindueſſe and good entertainment ſhewed unto Lyſis, And as they would 
have proceeded forward in this argument, there came one who miniſtred occaſion for to return anto the former 
narration as touching the enterpriſe and exploit of the ſaid exiled perſons ; inwhich there js imjermingled a- 
gain a treatiſe concerning the familiar Spirit of Socrates, with a large recitall of the fable of Timarchus, 
Aſter which,Caphiſias rehearſed the ifſue of the tragedy of theTyrants,ſhewing thoroweut,notable diſcourſes of 
the divine wiſdom, and joyniug therewith a conſideration of Socrates bis wiſdom, guiding and direfing to a 
particular plot for the good of all Greece. But inthis place the Reader muſt remember and call to mind 
whothis Socrates was; towit, a May deflitute of the true knowledge of God, and therefore he is held for ſu- 
ſpetied and naught this familiar Spirit of his, if 8 man wonld receive aud admit the opinion of ſome interloquu= 
tor, who ſy>poſe it was a Demon or Spirit from without z to the end that we ſhould not reſt upon revelation, 
inſpirations and guidauces of Angels, unleſſe it be of ſuch, the teſtimonies whereof are grounded upon the hol 
Scripture 3 but fly fromthe profane curioſity of certain fantaſticall heads,who by their books publiſhed abroad 
in print, have dared to reviveand raiſe up gain theſe falſe opinion (which ſome in this age of ours have ) 
of familiar Spirits, by whom they are forſooth as well adviſed and as ſurely tanght and inſtructed as by the 
very Spirit of God , peaking unto us by his written Word, 


Of the Demon or familiar Spirit of Socrates. 


Archidamns: 
have hcard (asI remember) O Caphiſias, a prety fpecch of a certain Painter making a compari- 
fon of thoſe who came to (ce the Pi&ures _ Tables wHich he had paintcd : for he was wont to 
ſay , that the ignorant bcholders and ſuch as had no zkill atall in the Arc of Painting, reſembled 
them who faluted a whole multitude of people all at once; but the better ſore and ſuch as were 
8:ilful, werg like unto thoſe who uſcd to ſalve every one whom they mect , ſeverally by name : Jo 
_ ns | that 
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rat che former had no exquiſite inſight into the worksgbut a ſuperficial and general! knowledge onely ; 
whereas the other contrariwife, judging every piece and part thereof, will not miſl: one jot, bur per- 
uſc,confider and cenſure that which is well done or otherwiſe.Scmblably it falleth out inmy judgemene, 
2s touching true ations indeed, which are not painted. The Conceit and Underftanding of the more 
idle and carclcflc perfons refteth in this bare knowledge, in caſe they conceive only the tfummary and 
ifſuc of a thing 3 but char, of ſtadious and dilligent perſons, and lovers of fair and goodly things, like 
unroa judicious and excellent Speftator of Vertue, as of fome great and fingular Art, takcth more 
plcaſure co hear the particularicies in ſpeciall : for that the end of matters, ordinarily , hath many 
things common with fortune ; but the good wit is better ſeen in cauſes, and in the Vertuc of particular 
occurrences and affairs which are preſcnted;zas when Valour ſheweth it ſelfnot aftonied,bur conſiderate 
and well adviſcd in the greateſt perils ; where the diſcourſe of reaſon ismingled with paſſion, which 
th: ſudden occafion of danger preſented doth bring, Suppofing then , that we alſo jare of this kind 
of SpeCtators, declare you to us now in order from the beginning , how this matter did paſſe and 
proceed in the execution thercof , as alſo what talk and diſcourſe was held there ; for that by all 
likelihood you were preſent:and for mine own part, ſo defirous Iam to hear,that I would not fail to go 
as far as to Thebes for the knowledge thereof , were it not, that I am thought already of the Atbenrans, 
to favoriſe the Buthians more than I ſhould. | 
Caphiſas.' 

Certes, Archidamus, fince you are fo carneſt and forward to learn how theſe affairs were managed, 
] ought in the regard ofthe good will which you bear unto us, before any bufineſſe whatſoever (as 
Pindarus faith) to have came hither, expreſly for to relate the ſame unto you : bur 'fince we are hither 
com: inembaſlage already,and ar good leiſure, whiles we attend what anſwer and diſpatch the people 
of Athens will giveus, in making it ftcange and goodly, and refuſing to ſatisfic ſo civill a requelt of a 
perſorage ſo kind and well affc&ionate to his friends, were as much as to revive the old reproach im- 
puted uponthe Bztians, to wit, thatthey hate good letters and learned Diſcourſes 3 which reproach 


—— 


þ:pan to wear away with your Socrates, and in ſodoing, it ſcemeth thac we treat of affairs with two 


Pii:fts : and therefore ſee, whether the S:igniors here preſent be diſpoſed to hear the report of fo 
many ſpeeches and aQions; for the narration will not be ſhort, conſidering that you will me to adjoyn 
thereto the words that paſl:d alſo. 

Archidamus. 

You know not the men, O Caphiſias, and yet wcll worthy they are to be known 3 for noble per- 
ſons they had to their Fathers, and thoſe who had been well affc&cd to our Country, As for him 
( pointing to Lythides ) heis({ quoth he ) the N:phew of Thraſibulus ; but he here, is Timothens, 
the Son of Coon : thoſe there , be the Children of Archinys $5 and the other, our familiar friends. So 
that you ſhall be ſure to have a well willing auditory , and ſuch as will cake pleaſure to hear this nar- 
ration. | 

Caphiſias. | | 

You ſay well. But were | beſt co begin my ſpeech, in regard of thoſe matters that ye have already 

heard and known,ywhich I would not willingly repeat. 
Archidamus, 

We know reaſonably well, in what ſtate the City of Thebes ſtood, before the return of the baniſhed 
perſons; and namely, how Archias and Leantides, had fecret intelligence, and complotted with Phe- 
bidas the Lacedzmonian Captain, whom they perſwaded, during the time of truce, to ſurpriſe the 
Caſtle of Cadmus 3 and how having cxecutcd this defign, they draw ſome Citizens out of the City,and 
put others in priſon, orheld the men in aw; whil-s themſclves ruled tyrannically and with violence. 
Whereof 1 had intelligence, becauſe I was (* as you wot well ) hoft unto Melox and Pelopidas, with 
whom (ſolong asthey were in exile) | was inwardly acquainted and converſed familiarly. Morcover, 
we have heard already, how the Laccdzmonians condemned Phzbidas to pay agreat fine, for that he 
had ſeiz:d the fort Cadmia, and how they put bim by, and kept him from the journey and expedition 
of Ol;athus , and ſent thitherin ſtead of him, Lyſanoridas with two other Captaines, and plantcd a 
ſtrong-r garriſon within the Caftle, Furthermore, we know very well, that Tſmenias died not the 
{.ireftkind of death, preſently upon I wot not what proceſſes framed, and an aQion commenſed a- 
gainſt him, for that Gorgidas advertiſ:d the baniſhed who were here, by letters, from time to time, of 
all matters that paſſed in ſach ſort, as there remaineth for you to relate, nothing elſe, but the return 
of the ſaid baniſhed men, and the ſurprifing 1 qi of the tyrants. 

ap ifNas. 

About that time Archidamus) all we that were of the confederacy and complotted together, uſed 
ordinarily to meet in the honſe Simmias, by occafion' that he was retired and in cure of a wound 
which hc had received in his L:g, where we conferred ſecretly of our affairs asnecd required 3 bucin 
{hw and op:nly, diſcourſcd of matters of Learning and Philoſophy, drawing unto us otten timcs into 
our companys Archias, and Leontidas,men who miſlikednot ſo much conferences and communications 
becauſe we would removeall ſuſpicion of ſuch Conventicles. For Simmias having abode Jong time 
in forrain parts among the Barbarians , being returned to Thebes buta little while betore , was full 
of all manner of N:ws and ftrange Reports as touching thoſe barbarous Nations 3 infomuch, as 
Arobias when he was at leifuce, willingly gave ear to his: Diſcourſes and Narrations, ficting in the 
Company- of us young Gentlemen , as bcing well plcaſcd that we ſhould-give our minds to the 
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ſtudy of good Letters and Learning, rather than bufic our heads about thoſe matters which they weng 
about and praCtiſed in the mean while. And the very Day 0: which late in the Evening , and eg. 
ward dark night following, the exiled perſons aboveſaid were come cloſely under the wall, there 
arrived from thence unto us a meſſenger, whom Pherenicus ſent, one who was unknown to us all, un- 
lefſe it were to Charon, who brought us word , that to the number of twelve young Gentlemen, and 
| thoſe the braveſt Gallants of all the baniſhed conſpiratours , were already with their Hounds huntin 
in the ferreſt Citheron, intending to be here in the Evening ; and that therefore they had ſent before 
and diſpatched a vaunt-courrier of purpoſe, as well ro advertiſe us thereof, as to be certified them- 
ſclves who it was that ſhould make his houſe ready for them to lie ſecret and hidden therein when 
they were once come; to the end that upon this forcknowledge they might -ſet forward and go di. 
rely thither. Now as weſtudicd and took ſome deliberation about this point, Eharon of himſelf 
offered his houſe : whereupon, when the meſſenger intended to return immediatly and withgreat 
ſpecd to the exiles, Theocritns the Southſayer griping me faſt by the hand, and cafting his cye upon 
Charon, that went before : This man ( qcoth he ) O Caphiſias, is no Philoſopher nor deep Scholar, 
neither is hc come to any excellent or cxquiſite knowledge above others, as his Brother Epaminendas, 
and yet you ſ:c how being natvrally inclined, and di re&ted withall by the Lawes, unto honour and 
yertucghe cxpoſeth himſelf willingly unto danger of death,for the delivery and (ctting free of his coun- 
try ; whiles Epaminondas, who hath had better means of inftrufion and education to the attaining of 
vertuc,than any other Beotian whatſoever,is reſtiff, dui,and backward,when the queſtion is of cxe@gtin 
any great enterpriſe for the deliverance of his native country. And to what occafion of ſervice ſhall he 
ever be ſo well diſpoſed, prepared & cmployed,thanthis?Unto whom 1 made anſwer in this wiſe: We for 
our parts,moſt kind & gently Theocritus, do that which hath been thought good, reſulved & concluded 
upon among our fclycs,but Epaminondas having not yet perſwaded us, according as hethinketh it bet- 
ter himſelf, not to put theſe our defiguments iu exccurion, hath good reaſon to go againſt that where- 
with his nature repugneth,and ſo he approveth nor rhe deſignment whereunto he-is moved and invited. 
For it were meddey 9." to force and compell a Phyſician , whopromiſeth and undertaketh to cure a 
diſeaſe, without lancer and fire,for to procced ro incition,curting and cauterizing. Why (quoth Theocri- 
tus ) doth not he approve of the confpiracyiN'» (quoth I) neither alloweth ke that any Citizens ſhould 
be put to death, unlefſe they were condemned ti: fi judicially by order of Law : Mary, he ſaith, that if 
without maſſacre and effuſion of Citizens bi»od they wouid enterpriſe the deliverance of the City, he 
would aſſiſt and aid them right willingly. S:+1:;g then that he was not able to induce us for to belceve 
his rcaſons,but that we followed ſtill our 0:4n courſe, he requireth us to let him alone,pure,innocent,% 
impollutcd with the blood of his Citizens, 8& ro ſuff.r him tor to eſpy &attend ſome better occaſions & 
oportunities,by means whereof with Juſtice he might procure the good of the weal publick. For Mur- 
dcr (quoth hc) willnot contain it felt within limits as it ought : bur Pherenicus haply & Pelopedas,may 
bend their force principally upon the authors and heads oftheryranny,& wicked perſons:but you ſhall 
have ſome ſuch as Exmolpidas and Samiadas hot {] 'macked men, ſet on fire with choler and dcfice of 
revenge, who taking liberty 5y the vantage ofthe night, will not lay down their armes,nor put up their 
ſwords, until they have filled the whole city wich bloodſhed,and murthercd many of the beſt and prin- 
- Cipall Cirizens. 

As Ithus deviſed and communed with Theccritus, Anaxidorus, over-hearing ſome of our words (for 
near he was unto us :) Stay (quoth he) & hold your peace, for | ſce Archias & Lyſanoridas the Spartan 
Captain comming from the caftle Cadmia, & it ſeemeth rhat they make haftc direftly toward us. Here- 

| upon we panſed and'were ſtill : with thas Archzas calling unto Theocritus, and bringing bim apart by | 

himſclf unto Lyſanoridas,talked with him a long while,drawing him aſide a little out of the waygunder 
the Temple of Awphion; in ſuch ſort, as we were in an cxtream agony and perplexity, for fear leſt they 
had an inckling or ſuſpition of our enterpriſe, or that ſomething were diſcovered : and thereupon. + * 
they examined Theocritus, As theſe matters thus paſſcd, Phy/ldas (whom you Archidawys know ) who 
was then the principal ſecretary or ſcribe under Archias, at that time captain general of the army,being 
defirous of the approach of the confpiratours, and withall both privy and party with us in the complot, 
came in place and crook me (as his manner was) by the hand, beginning with open mouth, tomock 
our excrciſcs of the body & our wreſtling:but afcerward,drawing me aſide,a good way from the others, 
asked me whether the baniſh:d perſonswould keep that appointed day or no? made him anſwer, Yea 
Thcnhave I Cqtioth he?) co very good purpoſe preparcd a fcaſt this day for to entertain Archias in my. 
houſe,end fo co deliver him with cafe into their hands, when he ſhall. have caten freely, aud drunk wine 
m:rily. Paſſing w:ll done (quoth 1 )O Phyllidas:but 1 beſeech you withal, for to bring together all our 
cnemics,or as many as you can. That is no cafie matter (quoth he) to corpafſe, but rather altogether 
impoſſible. For Archias hoping that ſome great Lady of honour and cftate will come thither unto him, 
in no wiſe can abide that Leontidas ſhould be therc,fo that of neceſſity we muſt divide them into ſundry 
houſes, Now if Archiac and Leontidas both,be once apprehended,I ſuppoſe that the reſt will ſoon fly,or 
elſc remain quietand be very highly contented if any man will grant them ſafety and ſecurity of their 
lives. Wcll (quoth I) we will ſo do:but I pray you,what buſineſs have they with Theecyitus, char they are 
fo long in talk with bim?I know not for a truth (quoth Phyllidas ) but have heard I that there be certain 
prodigious ſignes of unlucky and unfortunate prefage unto the city of Sparta. 

When T heocritus was returued unto us again, Phids/axs the Halicrtian coming toward us : Simmias 
( quoth he) requeſted you to ftay here a while for his ſake : for he is an interceflor in the _ 
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of Amphiteus by the mcans of Leontidas, that his life may be pardoned, and that initcad of death, the 2A 
man might be baniſhed, this is fallen out (quoth Theocrirus) in very good time and ficly to the purpoſe 
23a man would have it : for I was minded co enquire of you what things were found within the tombs 
of Alcmena, and what ſhew it carried when it was opened among you : and alſo whether you were pre= 
fent when Ageſilaus ſent of purpoſe for to tranſlate and carry the reliques unto Sparta. Preſent | was 
not my ſelf, quoth Phidolaus, in perſon : and 1was very much angry and offended wich my fcllow Ci- 
tizens, in that | was ſo diſcarded and left out. Howbeit found there was with the bon:s and other re= 
liques of the corp, a certain carquanet of braſſ:, and that of no great bigneſſ:, and ewo carthcn pots 
containing amphors a picce full of carch which in continuance of time was grown hard and convertc 
into ſtone, . | | 

Over the Sepulcher there was a Tablc of brafſc likewiſe, wherein were written many letters, and 
thoſe of a ſtrange and wonderful form, as being of right great antiquity : for nothing could we pick 
out of them, notwithſtanding the lctrers appeared very well, aſtcr that the braſſe was fair waſhed and 
ſcoured clean, the charafters were of ſuch a making by themſclves, after a barbarous faſhion, and re- 
{:mbling necreſt thoſe of the Egyptians. Wherenpon Ageſileus alſo, as men ſay, fcnt a copy of them 
unto the King of Egypt, praying him to ſh:w cane ſame unto their Priefts,to ſee whether they underſtood 
them or no? Bart peradventure of theſe matters Simmias allo is able to tell us fome news, becauſe about 
that timz he converſed much with the ſaid Pricſts in points of Philoſophy. And thoſe of the City 
Aliartos are of opinion, that their great ſterility, and ſcarcity, asal(o the ſwelling and inundation of 
the Lake hapned not by chance, but was the vengeance divine upon thoſe who ſuffered the monumene 
of this Sepulchre tobe digged up aud opened. Then Theocritys after he had pauſed alittle : The Lace- 
demonians likewiſe (quoth he) ſeem to have been threatned by the ize of the gods, as the prodigious 
fignes and tokens preſage no lefſz, whereof Lyſanoridas ere while talked with mc : who even now is 
gone into the City Al:artos, to cauſe the ſaid Monumenc to be filled up again, and there to offer cer- 
cain funcral cffi1fionsand libam:nrs, eo the ghoſt of Alcmena and Aleus, according to a certain Oracle; 
bit who this Aleus ſhould bes he kneweth not : and fo ſoon as he is from thence returned, he muſt 
ſearch alſo che Sepulchre of Dirce, which none of the Thedans do know, unleſſe they be thoſe who 
have b:en Captains of the horſemen. For look who goech out of this office, taketh with him his 
ſuccefſour that entreth into his place, by night, and when they two be alone together, he ſheweth 
ic unto him, and there they perform c:rtain religious ceremonies without fire, the tokens and 
mars whereof, they (huffle together, and confound fo, as they be not ſecn3 which done, they de- 
part in the dark, and go divers waies, one from the other. But for mine ownpart, O Phidolaus, 1 
believe verily he will never fiade it out, for the moſt of thoſe who have been lawfully called to the 
Caprainſhip of the Cavallery, or to ſay more truly, even all of them are in exile, except Gorgidas andy” 
Plats, whom they 'will never aske the queſtion, b=cauſe they are afraid of them. And as for thoſe 
who are now in place, well may they take the Lance and the Signet within the Caſtle of Cadnus ; for 
otherwiſe they neither know nor can ſh:w ouzht. As Theocritus ſpake theſe words, Leontidas 
went forth wich his friends 3 and we entring in , falut:d Simmias , being ſer upon his bed, 
bat 1 ſuppoſe hz: had not obtained his requ:ſt, for very penlive and heavy he was ; and lock» 
ing wiſtly in th: face upon us all he brake out into th:ſe words : O Hercules » what a world 
isthis, 'to ſce the barbarous and ſavage manners of men? And was not this then a very good an- 
ſwer made by old Thales, who being returned home, after along Voyage, from out of a forcin 
countrey,and dzmand:d what was the ſtrangeſt news that he could make relation of? anſwersed: That 
he had ſeen a Tyrant live to be an old man. For thus you ſee, that himſelf who in his own particu- 
lar, had never reccived wrong by a Tyrant, yct inregard of the odious trouble, in converſing and ha- 
vingto do with them, is offended and become a1 enemy to all Soveraign and abſolute Governments, 
which arc not ſubject to rend:r an account unto the Laws: But haply God will ſee to theſe matters, 
and provide in tim: convenient. Bc know you (Caphiſias) who this ſtranger may be, that is come 
unto you ? I wot not (quoth he.) whom you mean. Why (quoth he) again, Leontidas came and 
told us of a man, who was ſcen by nighc to ariſe from about the Tombe of Lyſis, accompanicd 
In ſately wiſe, with a great train of men, in good order, and well appointed, who lodged there 
and lay upon Pall:ts : for that there were ro be ſeen in the morning lietle beds hard by the ground, 
made of Chaſt trec and Heath or Lings. There r:mained alfo the tokens of fire, and of the libaments 
and oblations of milk. Morcover betimes in the morning he demanded of all paſſ:ngers whom he 
met, wherc he ſhould finde the children of Polymnis dwelling in that countrey ? And what ſtranger 
might this be ?Cquoth 1 : ) for by your report he ſhould be ſome great perſonage,and not a private man 
and of mean degree. Not fo (quoth Phidolaus) but when he comes welcome he (hall be, and we will 
receive him courtcouſly. But for this preſent, if peradventure (Simmias) you know any thing more 
than we, concerning thoſe I:tters whercof we were of late in doubt, declare it unto us : for it is ſaid 
that the Pricſts of Egypt underftood by conference together the letters of a certain Table of brafl:, 
which Ageſilaus not long ſince had from us, at what time as he cauſed the Tombe of Alcmena to be oe 
pened. 1 have not (quoth Simmias, calling another matter preſently to mind) ſeen this ſaid Table, O 
Phidolaus : but Agetoridasthe Spartan carrying with him many letters from Agefilaus came to the City 
Memphis,and went unto the Prophet Chonuphis, with whom we conferred as touching Philoſophy, and 
abode together a certain time, my (elf I mean, and Plato, with El/opion the Peparcthian. Thither I (ay 
arrived he as ſent from King Ageſilaus , who requeſted Chonuphis , that if he underſtood any _ yy 
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thoſc letters which were written in the ſaid brafſe, he would interpret the fame, and ſend.it back yn 
kim incontinently. So this Prophctwas muſing and ſtudying three dates together by himſelf, pery.. 
fingand turning all ſorts of the figures and charaGters of ancient letters - and -in the end wrot back his 
anſwer unto King Agefilans, and by word of -mouth told us, that the (aid writing gave direRion, ang 
commandement nnto the Greeks, to celebrate-rhe'feaſt, and folemniz: 4h>plaies and games in theho. 
nour of the Muſes : alſo that the form of thoſe.ckaraQters, were, the'very fame which had been uſcd at 
the time when Proteus reigned in Egypr, which Hercules the ſon of Amphitryo Icarncd : and that God 
by thoſs letters adviſed and admonilhcd theGreeks to live in peace and repoſe, inſtituting certain 
games unto th: Muſes, for the ftudy of Philoſophy and good litcrature , .and diſpuring one againſt 
another continually, with rcafons and arguments as touching juftice, laying arms clean afide, As for 
us, we thought verily even then at the very firſt, that Conuphis fail well and truly 3 but much rather, 
when in our return out of Egypt, as.we paſſed along Car1a, certain perſons of the Iſle Delos, met us 
upon the way, who requeſted Plato (as hewas aman well ſcenand cxerciſed in Geometry to cxplane 
the mcaning unto them of a certain itrange Oracle, and hard'to be underſtood ; which god Apollo had 
given them : the tenour whercof was this : That theD<lians and all other Greck Nations, ſhould have 
'a ceſſition and end of all their preſent troubles and calamitics, when they had once doubled the Altar 
which ſtood in the Temple at Delos : for they being not able to gueſſc nor imagine what the ſenſe and 
meaning ſhould be, of this anſwer delivered by the Ocacle 3 and beſides, making themfelves ridicy. 
-lons, when they thought to double the fabrick and building of the Altar (for when they had doubled 
each fide of the four, ti;cy were not ware how by augmentation they madca. ſolid body, .cight times as 
bigas ic was beforc, and that by ignorance of the proportion, which in length yicldeth che duple )they 
had recourfſ: unto Plato, for to be reſolved of thisdifficulry. Then he calling to mind, the foreſaid 
Ezyptian Prieſt ſaid unto them , thac the god plaicd with the Greeks, for deſpiling good Scicnces; 
reproaching them for their ignorance, and commanding them in good carneft to ſtudy Geometry, and 
not curſorily afier a ſaperficial 3 for that it was a matter and work, not of a depravate conceit, norof a 
troubledand dimme underttanding, but ſufficiently exerciſed, and perfectly ſeen in the Sciences of 
Lines 3 to finde ot two lines one middle proportioned, which *s the only means-to double the figure of 
a Cubick body, beingaugmented cqually in all dimenſions : And as for thefc (quoth he) Eudoxus the 
'Cnidian, or Helicon the Cyziccnian, hath performed ſufficiently unto you : howbeir, we arc notto 
think that the god hath necd of any ſach duplication, ncither was it, that which he mcant, but he 
commanded the Greeks to give over armes for to converſe with the Maſes; in dulcing their paſſions by 
the ſtudy of good literacurc, and the Sciences, and ſo to couple and carry them(clves,as that they might 
profit, and not hurt one another. But whiles Sinwmias thus ſpake, my father Polywmins cnercd the place, 
and fat him down cloſe unto Simmias,beginning thus to ſpeak: Epamirondas(quoth he )requeſterh both 
you,$all the reft that be here, unleſs your buſinefle otherwiſe be the greater, not tofail but here co ftay; 
as being defirous to make you acquainted with this ftranger,who is of himſelf a gentle perſon, & with- 
all, is hithcr come with a generous and honeſt intention (being one of the Pythagorian Philoſophers) 
f-om out of Italy, and his arrivall into theſe parts, is by occafion of certain viſions and dreams as he 
Ciith, yea, and evident apparitions admonilhing him to:poure and offcr unto the good ſeignior Lyſic, 
upon his Tomb:, thoſe libaments which arc due unto men departed : and having brought with him a 
good quantity of gold, he ſuppoſeth that he is bound to make recompenſe unto Epaminondas, for the 
charges which he was at in keeping and maintaining good Lyſis in his old ag:, and moſt ready he is, 
without our requeſt, and againſt our will, to fuccour our need and poverty. Simmias taking great 
picaſure to hear this : You tell us (quork he ) of a wondertul man indeed, and fch an one as is worthy 
of Philoſophy : but what is the reaſon that he came not dir<&ly unto us ? Becauſe (quoth he) he took 
up lodging laſt night about the Sepulchre of Lyſis, and asI take it, Epamintadas hath Icd him to the 
River Iſmenus, for to waſh 3 but from thence they will come both together unto us : but before that he 
ſpake with us, hc lodged upon the Tombe of Lyſis, with a purpoſe as I thinke, to take up the bones and 
reliques of his body, for to carry with him back into Italy, unleſſe there were ſome fpirit or dzmon 
Impeachedhim in the night : When my father had thus much ſaid, he held his tongue : and then Ga- 
laxidorus : O Hercules (quork he) how hard-a matter is it to finde a man who is altogether frec from 
vanity, and in whom there is no ſpice of ſuperſtition ? For ſome theres be, whoeven againſt their 
wills arc otherwhilcs ſurpriſed with cheſe paſhons, by reaſon cither of ignorance or infirmity : others 
again, to the end they might bs thought more rcligious, more devout, and better beloved of the gods, 
upon a fingularity, referre all their aCtions to the gods, as the authors thercof, preferring before all 
the inventions that carne into their mind, dreams and fantaſtical apparitions, and all ſuch fooliſh toics 
and vanitics ; which peradventure is not unbeſceming nor unproficable for Paliticians and Statifts, who 
are forced to frame themſclves to a tubborn and difordinate mulcicudefor to reclaim and to pull back 
the common and vulgar ſort by ſuperſtition, as it were by the bit of a bridle, unto that which is expe- 
dient forthem. But this mazk ſeemeth not only undecent and unſeemly for Philoſophy, but alſo con- 
trary to thc profefſion thereof, which promiſeth to reach us all thatwhich is good and profitable with 
reaſon, and afterwards referreth the beginning of our ations unto the gods, as if it contemned reafon 
and diſgraced the proofe of demonſtration, wherein ie ſcemeth to be moſt exccllent turning afide to 1 
wor not what Oracles & Viſions in Drcams,whercin oftentimes the wickedefſt man in the world,findeth 
as much as the very bzft. And therefore in mine-opinion our Socrates, O-Simmias, uſed that manner of 
teaching which is moſt worthy and befirtipg a Philoſopher, to wit, ſimple, plain, without all _ 
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chufing it as mott free and friendly unto the truth, reje&ing and turning upon the Sophiſters, all ſuch 
yaniry, as the very.furne and ſmoak of Philoſophy, Then Theocritus taking his turn to ſpeak : How * 
now (quoth he) Gelaxidorus, hath Melitus perſwaded you, as well as he made the Judges belicvc, that 
$*rates diſpiſed the gods and all divine powers? For this is that which he chargeth him with before 
the Athenians, In no'wiſe (quoth he) as touching thoſe heavenly powers : but having reccived from 
the hands of Pythagoras and Empedocles, Philoſophy fall of ridiculous fables, fantaſtical illuſions, and 
vain ſuperſtition, he acquainted us, playing thus the Fool in good carneſt, and being drunk with tury, 
totake up betimes, and wiſely to cleave unto things of ſubſtance, yea and to acknowl:dpe, that in ſ0- 
ber reaſon conſifteth the truch, Be ir ſo (quoth Theocritus,) bur as touching the familiar {| picit of $9. 
crates, what ſhall we think or Gay of it? wasic a cogginglie and m:er fablc, or what ſhonld we call ii? 
For in mine own conceit, like as Homer feigneth that Minerva was evermore affiftant in all the Travels 
and Perils of Vizſſes : even ſo from the very firſt beginning, this divine ſpirit allotted unto Sovrates a 
certain viſion, which guided him in all the aCtions of his lite, this only went and walked before him: jr 
was a lighrunto him in all choſe affairs wherein nothing could be ſcen, and which poſlibly might noe 
be gathered, nor comprehended by reafon and wiſdome of man, inſomuch, as many times this ſpicic 
ſpake with him, inſpiring, dire&ing, and governing, afcer a heavenly manner, his intention*. Now 
he thag would know a greater number of proofes, and thoſe more wonderſu], let them hear Simmias 
ſp:ak, and others, who lived familiarly with him: as for my ſelf, I will relate one example, which 
I aw with mine own eyes, and where 1 was in perſon preſent : One day wh:nT went to conſult with 
the Divinor or Soothfaicr Euthyphron, Socrates went up (as you may rem<mb:r well, O Simmias, for 
preſent you were there alſo) toward a place called Symvolox, and the houſe of Andecides, asKing all 
the way as we went, and troubling Euthyphrou with many queſtions, merrily and by way of ſport; 
bur all on a ſudden he Raicd and reſted, very ſtudioas and mufing with himfelfa good while : then 
he ciiracd back and went along the ftreet where Joyners dwelt, that made coffers and cheſts, and cal- 
Icd unto thoſe his familiar friends who were gone before, the other way, for to have them return : for 
why, bis familiar fpirit forbad him to go forward as hz began : thus the greater part of them, retired . 
and went with him, and among them, I my (elf was one, following evermore Enthyphron hard at 
heels 3 buc ſome other of the younger ſort, would needs go ſtreighe on ſtill, of a very deliberate pur 
poſe to crofl: and convince the familiar ſpirit of Socrates, and drew along with them Charillus the 
Player apdn the Flute, who was then cone with me to Athens, for to viſit Cebes, Now when they 
went by the ſhops of the Imagers, neer the common Hals and Courts of Juſtice, they might ſee before 
them a mighty herd of Hogges, as thick as one might ſtand by another, full of dirt and mirc, and 
bearing down all before them, by reaſon of their great number z and for that there was no means to 
curn aſide from ther, they overthrew ſome of the' young men aboveſaid, and laid them along, on the 
ground, yea & all to be raicd the reſt of their fellows. Thus returned (bariilus home to his lodging,with 
his legehis chighes,and all his clothes, foully bedaubed with filthy dirt; in ſuch fort, as he maketh us re- 
memb:rmany times, and that with good laughing, the-familiar of Socrates, and cauſcth us to marvel 
how chat divine power never forſook this man, but had evermore a care and charge of him in all places 
and occaſions whatſoever. Then (quoth Galaxidorus : ) Think you that this familiar ſpirit of Socra- 
tes was ſome proper and peculiar power, and not aparcel of that univerſal and common neceſſity, 
which confirmed this man by long cxp:rience, to give the counterpaiſe and overweight for to make 
him encline to or fro, in things obſcure and hard to be conjcQurecd and gueſſed at, by diſcourſe of rea- 
ſon ? For like as one pound weight by it (elf alone drawerh not the balance, but when as the poiſe han- 
«th <qually, if a man pat ic then cither to the one fide or the other, it drawerh the whole, and ma- 
ar all to incline that way : even fo a voice or ſom: ſmall and light figne, is nor ſufficient to 
ſticrea grave cogitation to p:oc:cd unto the execution of a thing, bur being put into one ofthe two 
contrary diſcourſes, it ſolveth all th: doubt and difficulty, taking away the incqual in ſuch ſort, as 
then it maketh a motion and inclination. Then my father taking his courſe to ſpeak : Bat I have 
heard (quoth he ) O Galaxidoras, a certain Mcgarian ſay, who likewiſe heard as much of Terpſion, that 
this ſpiric was nothing elſe bue the ſnceſing either of himſelf, or of others abouthim 3; for itany one 
of his company ſnceſed on his right hand, whether he were before or behinde, itmatter:d not, then 
he enclin:d to do that which he intended, and was preſented into his mihd; but if wercon the left 
hand, hegave over; and if it were himſclf that ſneeſed, when he was in doubt or ſuſpzaſe ro do, or 
not todo a thing, he then was confirmed, and” reſolved to do its but if he hapncd then to (nceſe , 
when a thing was already begun, ic Raicd him, and checked his inclination and purpoſe, to eff:& and 
finiſh the ſame. Bur this is very ſtrange, if it be true that he uſed this obſervation of ſneeling, how 
he could ſay, unto his friends, that ic was his familiar ſpirit, which cither moved him forward to 
doa thing,or drew him back from it : for this my good friend cannot chuſc but proceed from a fool- 
iſh vanity, and preſumptuous oftentation, and not of truch and frank ſimplicity, for which we 
eſtecm this perſonage , to be very great and excellent above others, in caſe for ſome voice come» 
ming without forth , or by reaſon of ſnecſing , he ſhould be tronbled and impeached in the 
continuance of an a&ion which he had commenced already , and ſo relinquiſh his defigne and de- 
liberation :; whereas it ſeemeth clean contrary, that the motions and inclinations of Socrates cars, 
ried with them a firmitude and durable vchemence in whatfoever he went about and undertook, 
as procecding from adirc& and powerfull judgement , __ from a ſtrong motiverthat ſet him on _ 
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For he continued voluntarily all his life time in poverty, whercas he might have had wealth enough, 
if be would have received at his friends hands ſufficient, who were very willing, yea, and took joy to. 
beſtow thzir goods upon him : alſo he would never leave the Rady and-profeſſion. of Philoſophy, for all, 
the great hinderances and imp-achiments that he mctwithall.: and finally,, when he might-ealily hayees 
ſcaped and ſaved himſzIf, by the means that his friends had preparcd and.made for him, he would ne 
ver b: removed, nor yicld unto their prayers, nordefift from. his manner of merry and jclting ſpeeches, 
though death were preſented unto him, but held his reaſon firm and unremovablc in the greateſt peril, 
that was. Theſe were not tie parts of a many whoſuff:red himſelf to. be tranſported or carryed away. 
with'vain voicez, or ſnzclings, from any reſolution which he had taken : but of him who was guided. 
and condudtcd by a greater command, and more puiſfant power, unto his duty. I hear alſo,that he fore. 
told ſonic of his fricnds, the defcature and overthrow ot the Athenians Army in Sicilie, And before 
theſe things, Pyrilampes the ſon of Antephon, being rakenby us, in the-chaſe and cxecation of Viftory 
about Delion, and wound:d with a Javelin, when he heard by thoſe, who were ſcat from Athens unto 
us for to treat of Peace, rhat Socrates, together with Alcibiades and Laches, bcing gone, down by the. 
way Rhetifte, were returned in ſafety, made report unto us, that Socrates had many times called him 
back, and other of his friends,and o-his band, who flying with him for com pany, along the Mountain 
Parnes, were overtaken andkilled by or hor{© mon, for that chey had taken another way of flight from 
the Battel, and not it, that he dirc&ed him unto by his angel or familiar ſpirize. And thus muchl ſap. 
poſ: that Simmias himſelf hath heard as well as I, True (quoth Sinmias ) I have heard it oftentimes, 
and of many pcrſone, for upon this cxampic and fiich like the famitiar ſpirit of Socrates Was DOT alice 
tle ſpoken of in 4:hexs. Why tuff:r we then, O Simmias (quoth Phidelaus) this Galaxigorus bere, by 
way of jeſt and meriment, to de bac fo much, thi: ſo great a work of divination, a8 to paſl: it away in 
I wot not what voiccs and ſnecfings? Which figncs the vulgar ſort of ignorant perſons made uſe of by 
Jeſt and mockery, in ſma]: matters, aud of no conſequence : for when the queſtion is of more grievous - 
dangers, and affairs of greater import-.nc: 3 the ſaying is verfied of Euripides : 
No man 5:1! play the fool, nor ſuch vain words 
Caſt out, ſo #eer the edge and dint of ſwords. 


And Galaxidorus : If Simmias (quoth he ) O Phidelaus, hath heard Socrates himfclf ſay ought of theſe 
matters,]l am willing to give car and to pardon him with you: but tor any thine] that you(O Polymai; ) 
have (aid, and eafic matter it is to conface the ſame : for like as in Phylick, the beating of the pulſe 

is no great matcer in it ſclt, nor 3 pimple or whelk :; but fignes they be both of no ſmall thi 
unto the Phyſician : and unto the Pitor and Maſter of a ſhip, the noiſc of the $:a, the light or voice 
of ſome bird, or athin cloud re:1ning through the air, fignifiech ſome great wind: or violent tempeſt 
in the Sca : cven ſo unts a Prophetical and divining rind, a fnccfing or voice ſpoken, in it ſelf confi- 
dered, is no ſuch great mater, but fignes theſe may be of moſt important accidents. For in noart 
nor ſcience whatſoever, men do deipiic the colleftion or judg:ment of many things by a ſew, nor of 
great matters by ſmall : bur like as 37 an ignorant perſon, who knowerth not the power of letters, ſee» 
_ ing them few in number, andia fora vile and comtemptible, coutd not believe that a learned man 
was ablc to read and relate oat of them long Wars in times paſt, the foundations of Cities, the ats 
of mighty Kings, and their variable fortancs ; and ſhould ſay that there were ſomthing underneath, 
which told and declared unto the faid Hiſtorian, cvery onc of thoſe matters in order ; he might give 
good accafion of laughter, and pleaſantly roderide his ignorance, unto as many as heard him fpeak fo : 
even {o take heed and beware, leſt we (fortaas we know nor the vertu? and cfficacy of every figne and 
forctoken, in as muci as they prefage future things)bs no fouliſhly avgred, if ſome prudent and wiſe 
man by the ſame fignes forerell fornwhat as touching chings unknown, and namely, it he ſay that it is 
not a voice nor a ſnclingbuta familiar (picit,which hath declared the fame unto him. For now come 
I ro you Polymnis, who eftcem and admire Socrates as a perſonage, who by his plain fimplicicy, without 
any counterfeit vanity whatſoever, hath humaniz:d as 1 may ſo iay, Philoſophy, and attributed it to 
humane reaſon, if he call:d noe his ſigne that he went by, a voice or ſnceſing, but after a tragical man- 
ner ſhould name it a ſpirit familiar. For contrariwiſc, I would marvcl rathcr that a man fo well 
ſpoken as Socrates was, ſoeloquent, and who hid all words fo rcady at command, ſhould ay that is 
was a voice ora ſncefing, and not a divine fpiric iti raught him 3: as if one ſhould fay. that himſelf 
was wound:dby an arrow, and not with an arrow by him who ſhot it, or that a poiſe was weighed 
by the balance, and not with a balance, by hin; ca: heid or managed the balance in his hand : for the 
work dependeth not upon the inftrument, bucupoa him who hath the inftrument, and uſeth it forto 
' dothe work: andeven fo the inftrument is a kinde of figne uſed by that, which doth ſignific and pro» 
pnofticate thereby. - Bue az I have ſaid already, we muſt liften what Simmias will ſay, as the man 
who knoweth this matter more cxaftly than others do. You fay truc indeed (quoth Theocritys ) but 
ler usfee firlt, who they be that enter;hcre. inplace : and the rather becauſe Epaminondas is one, who 
ſeemeth to bring with him hitherunto us the ftrauzer above ſaid, And when we looked all toward 
the garcs, we might perceive Epaninondas indeed going before and leading the way, accompanied 
with 1ſmenodorus, Bacchilidas and AMel:(ſis, the playcr upon the Flute. The ſtranger followed after, a 
man of a good and ingenious countenance to ſee toy and who carried in his viſage great mildnefſe and 
humanicy, and beſides went in his apparel very gravely and decently. Now when he had taken his place 
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and was ſet down cloſe unto Simmias, and my brother nextunto me, and all the rett as cvery One 
thought good : after ſilence made, Simmizs addrefling his ſpeech unto my brother : Goto now Epa« 
minondes, (quoth he ) what ſtranger is this, from whence commeth he, and what may be his nam: ? tor 
this is the ordinary beginning and uſual entrance to farther knowledge and acquaintance, His name 
(quoth my brother) is Thea#or, O Simmias : a man born in the City Crotox, one of them who in thoſs 
partsprofeſſe Philoſophy, and diſcrediteth not the glory. of great Pythagoras : but is come hither 
trout of Italy, a long journey, to confirm by good works, his good doftrine and profeſlion. Bur 
you Epaminendas your (elf (quorh the ſtranger then) binder me from doing, of all good decds, the 
beft. Forifitbe an honeft thing for a man to do good unto his friende, diſhoneſt it cannor be to re- 
ccive good at their hands: for in thanks there is as much necd of a receiver az of a giver, bring a thing 
compoſ:d ofthem both, and tending to a yertuous work : and he that recciveth nota good ruin, as 
atenois ball fairly ſent unto him, difgraceth it much, ſuffering it to fall ſhort and light upon the 
ground, For what mark is there that a man ſhooterh at which he is ſo glad to hit, and ſo ſory to miſſes, 
as this, that one worthy of a benefit and good turn, cicher hath ic accordingly, or faileth thereof un» 
worthily ? And yet in this compariſon, he that there, in ſhooting at the mark which Randeth ill, 
and miffcth it, is in fault; bur here, he who refuſerh and flicth from it, is he that doth wrong and 
injury unto the grace of a bencfit, which by his refuſal, cannot atcaln to that which ic eendeth unto. 
As for the cauſes of this my voyage hither, 1 have already ſhewed unto you 3 and deficous Iam to rcs 
| hearſe them again unto theſe gentlemen here preſent, that they may be judges in my bchalf againſt 
you, When the colleges and ſocieties of the Pycthagorean Philoſophers, planted in every City of our 
Countrcy, wer expelled by the ſtrong hand of the ſcdirious faltion of the Cyclonians, when thole 
who kepr ſtill together were aſſembled aud held a council in the City of Metapontine, the ſeditious 
ſct the houſe on fire on every fide, where they were mer : and burnc chem all rogether except Philolaus 
and Lyſis, who being yet young, aRive and able of body, pur the fire by and eſcaped through ir. And 
Phylolaus being retired into the countrey of the Laconians, ſaved himfelf among his iricnds, who be- 
gan already to rally themſelves and grow to an head, yea, and to have the upper hand ot che ſaid Cy- 
clonians. As for Lyſis, Tongit was ere any man knew what was become ot him, until ſuch time as 
Gorgias the Leontin® being failed back again outof Greece into Sicilie, brought certain news unto 
Arceſus, that he had ſpoken with Lyſis, and that he made his abode in the City of Thebes, Whereup- 
on Arceſus minded incontinently to embark and rake the ſeaz ſo dcfirous he was to fee the man: but 
finding himſelf for tceblenefſe and age together, very unable co pertorm ſuch a voyages he took or- 
der expreſly upon his death-bed with his friends, to bfing him over alive if ic were poſſible into Tta- 
ly, or at leaftwilc, if haply he were dead before, to convey his bones and reliques over. Bit the warg, 
ſcditions, troubles and tyrannies that came between and were in the way, impeached thoſe friends, 
that they cou't not (during his life) accompliſh this charge that he had layed upon them 3: bur afcce 
that, the ſpiric or ghoſt of Lyſis now departed, appearing viſibly unto us, gave intelligence of his 
death, and when report was made unto us, by them who knew the certain cruth, how liberally he was 
entertained and kept with you, O Polymnis, and namely, in a poor houſe, where he was held and rc- 
Puted as one of the children, and in his old age richly maincained,. and fo dicd in bleſſed eftate, I being 
a young man, was ſent alone from many others of the ancient fort, who h:vz ſtere of money, and be 
willing to beſtow the ſame upon you who want it, in recompenſe of that great favour and graci- 
ous friendſhip of yours, extended to him. As for Lyſis, worſhipfuily he was enterred by you, and 
beſtowed in an honourable Scpulchre, but yet more honourable for him will be thae cour- 
tefi:, which by way of recompenſe is given to his fricnd, by others friends of his and kinsfolk. 
Whilzs the firanger ſpake thus, the tears trickled down my fathers cheeks, and he wept a good while 
- forthe remembrance of Lyſis. But my brother ſmiling upon me, as his manner was: How ſhall we 
do now Caphifizs,quoth he ſhall we caft off and abandon our poverty for money,and ſo ſay no more, 
but kcep filence ? 1nno wiſe (quoth 1) let us nor quit and forſake our old friend, and fo gocd a fo- 
ſtreſs of young folk: bur defend you it, for your turn it is now to ſpeak, And yer | (quoth he) my fa- 
ther, fcar not that our houſe is pregnable for money, unlefſe it be In regard only of Caphiſias, who 
may feem to have {ome nzed of a fair robe, to ſhew kimſelt brave and gallant unto thoſe that make 
lov: unto him, who are in number ſo many, as alſo of pl:nty of viands and food, to the end that he 
may endure the toil and travel of bodily exerciſes and combats which he nut abide in the wreſtling 
Schools. Bur ſceing this other here, of whom I had more diftruſt, doch not abandon poverty, nor 
raſcth out rhe hereditary indigence of his father and houſe, as atinfture and unſcemly ftain; but al- 
though he be yet ayoung man, reputeth himſelf gaily ſer out and adorned with frugality, caking a 
pride therein. and reſting contented with his preſent fortunes : Wherein ſhould we any more cm-» 
ploy our gold and filver, if we had it,and what uſe arc we to make of i: ? What, would you have us co 
gild our-armour, and cover our ſhiclds as Nicias the Achenian did, with purple and gold SR - 
therewith ? And ſhall we buy for you, father, a fair mantle of the fine rich cloth of Miletus, and for 
my mother, a trim coat of ſcarlet coloured with purple 2 For ſurcly we will never abuſe this preſcne, 
in pampcring our belly, in feafting our ſelves, and making more ſumptuous cheer than ordinary, by 
receiving riches into our houſe as a coftly and chargeable gueſt ? Fic upon that, my ſon (quoth my 


father ) God forbid 1 ſhould ever fee ſuch a change in mine houſe. Why (quoth he again) we will 
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not fit ſtill in the houſekeeping riches with watch and ward idle: for ſo the benzlit were not beneſicial, 
but without all grace, and the poſſcſſion thereof diſhonourable, To what cnd then ſhall we receive ic? 
quoth my father. It ſcemed of late {quoth Epaminondas) unto Faſona Captain of the Thefſaliang, 
that I made him an uncivil and ruſtical anſwer, when he ſent hither a great maſt of gold, and requeſt. - 
ed me to take it as a giſt : for I charged him plainly, that he did me great wrong, and began to pick a 
quarrel with me, in that he aſſcQing and aſpiring to a Monarchy, came with money to tempt and ſoli. 
cit me a plain Citizcn, ofa free City, and living,under the Laws. Bur as for you Sir, who are co NE uns 
to us asa ſtranger, I approve your good will, for it is honeſt, vertuous and beſeeming a Philofher, 
yea, and I love andembrace it lingularly well : but this I muſt needs fay unto.you, that you bring mee 
dicines and Phyfick drogs to men that are not ſick and ail nothing, Like as therefore, if you hea» 
ring thatour enemies warred upon us, were come to bring us harneſſe, armes and weapons as well de- 
fenfiveas offenſive for our ſuccour 3 and being arrived and landed in theſe parte, ſhould finde al] quiet, 
and that we lived in peace and amity with our ncighbours, you would not think that ye ought to give 
or leave the ſaid armes among them that had no need nor dcfire thereof; even ſo, come you are to aid 
us againſt poverty, as if we were afflicted and diſtreſſed thereby : bur iris clean contrary, for wecan 
bear it with caſe, and well content we are to have it dwell with us till in the houſe ; and therefore 
we icelnowant cither of money or munition, againſt her that doth usno diſpleaſure. But this m:{ſ;ge 
you ſhall carry back unto your fcllows and brethren in the ſame profeflion beyond fa, that as they uſe 
their goods and riches moſt honeſtly in the beſt manner, ſo they have friends here alſo, thatcan make 
uſe of their poverty as well. Now for the keeping, ſunerals and ſcpulture of Ly/is, he hath himſelf of. 
ficiently paicd us therefore and diſcharged al), in that among many other gocd inſtruftions, he tauphe 
us, not tobe afraid of poverty, nor totake itin ili part, To this, Theawor replicd in this manner ; 
Doth ir (1 pray you)bewray a baſe mind ard want of courage, to fear poverty ? and is it not as ab- 
ſard and as great adefault in judgement, to dread and cſchuc riches? in caſe (l ſay) a man, not upon 
any ſound rcaſon, but for outward diſguiſed ſhew, and in a fool:ſh humour of vanity, r:!nf: and re- 
je& ir. And what reaſon is there, to difſwade and debar the petting and poſſeſſion of goods, by all juſt 
and honcft means, as Epamixondas uſeth ? But rather, foraſmuch as you are ready enough in your an= 
ſwers, as appeareth by that which you made as touching this point, unto Jaſon the ThefAalian, Ide- 
mand of you firſt, Epaminondas, whether you think any kinde of giving money to be juſt and lawful ; 
but no manner of taking ? or that ſimply, both givers and takers do off:nd and fin? Not ſo, quoth 
Epaminondas : but of this opinion 1 am, that as of other things, ſo of riches likewiſe, there is one 
giving and poſſcſling, that is civil and honeſt ;-and another, diſhoneſt and ſhameful, Well then, quoth 
Theanor 3 what fay you of him who giveth willingly and with a good heart, that which he ought : 
doth he not give it well ? The other granted and confeſſ:d it. Go to then, quoth Theanor, hewho 
recciveth that which is given well and honeſtly, doth he not take is honeſtly alſo? or can there be a 
more juſt and lawful taking of money, than that which is received of him who giveth righteouſly? 
I ſuppoſe (quoth Epaminondas) there cannot be. Between two fricnds therefore (quoth he )O E- 
pamimondas, if the one may give, the other likewiſe may juſtly take : for in battcls I confefſe, a man 
ought to turn away and decline from that enemy of whom he hath reccived ſome pleaſure ; but in 
the caſe of benefits and good turns, it is neither ſcemly nor honeſt, either co avoid or to rcjc& that 
friend that giveth well and honeſtly. Noin truth, quoth Epaminondes; but you are to corfider with 
us, thus much, That there being in us many Juſts and deſires, and thoſe of ſundry things; ſome 
ar2 natural and (as they ſay) inbred, budding and breeding in our fleſh and about our bodies, for the 
entertainment of thoſe pleaſures which be neceſſary 3 others be ſtrangers, proceeding from vain opini- 
ons, which gathering ſtrength and force by tract of time and long cuſtome in bad novuriture, grow 
to ſach an head, that many times they pluck dowa and hold our fouls in ſubjc&ion 'more forcibly 
and with greater violence,than do thoſe natural before ſaid. Now reaſon, by good uſe ard vertuous cxs 
erciſe, minſtreth means, that a man may draw away and ſpend many of thoſ: very paſſions which are 
' Inbred withinus 3 but he had necd to employ all the power and ſtrength of cultome and cx: cif: againlt 
thoſc other concupiſcences which be foreiners and come from without forth, for to conſume, cur off 
and chaſtiſe them, by all means of repreſſions and retentions that be reaſonable. For if the r:fiftancs 
which rcafon maketh againſt the apprtite of cating and drinkiog, forceth many times and conquereth 
both hunger and thirſt ; fac morecali©is it, to cutoff avarice and ambition, by ferbcaring and ab- 
ſtcining thoſe things which the ſame do covet, ſo far forth, 38 in the end they will be diſcomficed ard 
ſabdaucd. How fay you, think you not that it is ſo? The ſtranger confeſſed no Ice, Szc you notthen, 
quoth he again,thar there is a difference between an cxerciſe,and the work unto which the exerciſe is ad- 
dreſſed ? Andlike as of the art which tcacheth how to cxerciſe the body, a man may ſay, that the work 
is the cmulation, ſtrife and contention to wia the priz: of the crown againſt the concurrent or adverſa- 
ry ; butthe cxerciſe thereof, 18 the preparation that the champion makes, for to have his body apt, 
nimblc and ative thereto by continual trials of maſterics : even ſo you will grant, that a diff:rence 
there is between vertue and the exerciſe of vertue. The ſtranger ſaid yea unto ir. Then tell me firſt 
and formoſt, quoth he , To abſt:in from vile, filthy and unlawful laſts, whac think you, is ian 
excrciſe unto Continency, or rather the very work it ſelf, and proof of continency ? The very work 
and proofe, I take it to be, quoth he again : and the exerciſe and accuſtomance to ſobriety 
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Temperance and Continency, is not that which you all praiſe, when after you have travclled your 
bodies, and like brute beafts provoked your appetites, you fit down to meat, and there continue a 
long timc,having your Tables before you furniſhed with exquiſite viands of all ſorts,but touch not one 
diſh, leaving them afterwards for yonr ſervants to engorge themſelves therewith and make merry ; 
when you the while preſent ſome lirtle thingy and that plain and ſimple, unto your apppetites, which 
arc already dulled and quenched : for the abſtinence from pleaſures and delights permitted, is-it not 
an Exerciſe againſt ſuch as are forbidden ? Yes verily quoth the firanger, There is then (quoth 
he) my friend, a certain Ex:rciſe of Juſtice againſt avarice and covetouſneſſe of money z and that 
38 not to forbear in night ſcaſon to rob and ſpoil cur neighbours houſes, or to ſtrip paſſengers out 
of thcir cloaths : no, norif aman donot betray his Countrey or friends for a piccc of money, is 
he truly ſaid to inure and exerciſe himſelf againſt avarice: for haply the Law and fear dothbridle and 
reſtrain his covetous defire from doing wrong or hurt to anothea 3. but he who many times abſtaineth 
from taking juſt gains, and ſuch as arc granted and permitted him by the Laws, he willingly exerci- 
th and wontethHimſclf to keep far from any unjuſt and unlawtull taking of money. For neither is 
it poſſible, that in great pleaſures and thoſe wicked and pernicious, the ſoul thould contain her ſelf 
from the appetite thereof, if many times before being in full liberty to enjoy them , ſhe did not deſpiſe 
the ſame : nor cafic for a man to paſſe over and contemn wicked takings and great gains preſented, 
who long before hath not chaſtiſed and tamed his covetous defire to have and gain,which by other ha< 
bitudes enough is nouriſhed and bred up impudently and without all ſhame to Jucre : for it ſwelleth a«- 
gain, and is puffed up with injiftice , fo as hardly and with much ado it can abſtain from doing ont= 
rage toany one, for to win private profit thereby : but never will it aſſault a perſonage who hath not a- 
bandoncd and given himſelf over to reccive gifts and largefſes of his friends,or to take preſenty,and re- 
wards of Kings,but hath renonnced the very b:nefits allotted unto him by fortune : who allo hath re 
tired and removed himſelf far fromavarice, and a leaping deſire after a treaſure diſcovered and ſeen: it 
will never (1 ſay) tempt him to commit any injuſtice, nor trouble his thoughts and cogitations : bug 
ſuch an one will quietly and peaccably frame himſelf to do that which is honeſt, as having hisheare 
more haughty, than to ſtoup to Law, and being privy,to himlelf of all good things ſettled in his ſoul, 
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friend Simmias, why we requeſt this honeft G:ntleman here, the firanger, to ſuff:r us to be ſafficient- 
ly cx:rciſed in poverty, thar we may attain unto ſuch vertus. After that my brother had finiſhed this 
ſpeech,Simmias having twice or thrice nodded with his head : A great man no doubt (quoth he) 
is this Epaminondas,anda very great man indced + and well may he thank his good father here Polymmis 
for all ; who from the firlt beginning, hath given his children the beſt education and bringing up in 
Philoſophy : but as touuhing theſe matters, agree and accord with them,good ſtranger and triend. Ag 
for you Lyris, let mce demand of you (if we may be ſo bold, as to hear and know of you) whether 
you purpoſe to remove him oat of his Scpulchre, and fo tranſport him over into ay ? or rather to 
leave him behind you, to tarry among his friends &nd well-willers, who, no duobt will be glad of 
us to lodge with him, when we ſhall be there. Theanor ſmiling upon him : It ſeemeh Simmias (quoth 
he) that Lyſes liketh well of the place where he 18, and is nor willing to remove, for that he had no 
want of any good things here, by the mzans of Epaminondas: for there be certain particular ſacred Cere- 
monics, which we ebſecve in the ſepulture of our fcllow Profcfſours in this Confraternity of the Py- 
thagoreans,which if they have not when they bz dead, methink they have nor attained to that happy 
end which we dclire. When as therefore we knew by dreams, that Lyſis was departed this life (for we 
have an infallible fign appearing unto us in our {]:cp,wheteby we can diſcern whether ir be the Ghoſt 
and image of one alive or dead) many had this conceirzthat being departcd in a forrein and tar Coun- 
trey,he had bcen otherwiſe enterred than he ought, and therefore we were to tranſlate him from thence 
where he was, to the end that being tranſported, he might have the due ſervice, and accuſtomed ob» 
ſequics belonging to our ſociety. Being therefore come with this mind and cogiration into theſe parcs, 
and incontinently condufted by ttioſe of this Countr:y to this S:pulchre; abour the Evening 1powred 
out the libaments for mortuarice, for to call forth his ſpirit that it might come and ioftrutt m2 how 
L might procecd in this ation : and this laſt vight paſſed, I ſaw nothinz 3 but me chonght I heard a 
voice ſaying unto m:: That I ſhould not remove that which ought not to be ſtirred 3 becauſe the corps 
of Lyfis had been by his friends in holy manner cnterrcd, and his foul having her doom already, 
had her cong: and paſport to go unto another Generation and Nativity, accompanicd and coupled 
with another Dzmon. And verily this morning when I had conferred with Epaminonudas, and heard 
the manner how he had buried Lyſis, 1 underſtood that he himſclf had bren inftrutted by him, in the 
moſt ſecret points of our Religion, and how he uſed the fame Spirit or Dz non for the guidance of 
kis life, unleff: I be fo unnexpert, that 1 cannot conje&ure what the Pilor 18 by his manner of Navi- 

gation : for broad be the wayes of this life, but few they are which theſe Angels do dire and 

lead menin. Whtn Theanor had thus ſaid, he caſt his cyc upon Epamzaondas, as it once again he 
would behold his Nature and Manners, by the inſpeCtion of his Countenance and Viſage. 
And hcreupon cam: in the Phyſician, and loofed the band wherewith Sizmias his wound was bound 
up,as purpoſing to drefſ: him. Then Phyllidas who came in afterwards with Hippoſthenidas, wil- 

lingm: and Charon, and Thzocritus to ariſc, drew us apart into a certain corner or angle of the porch, 
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wondertally troubled as it might ſeem by his countenance. With that, | ſpaxe unto him and ſaid : Whar 
news Phyllidas ? No news Caphiſias ( quuth he unto me )) for I forefaw my ſelf , and foretold you ag 
much, namely, the Slacknefſe and Cowardile of Hippotbenidas, requeſting you not to communicate 
unto himyour enterpriſe, nor admit him into your company. Now whiles we were much amazed 
and aſtoned at theſe words : Say not ſo good Phyllidas (quoth he ) for Gods ſake; neicher be you 
. a cauſe both of our undoing and of tie ruine of this City, by thinking raſhneſſe to be hardin. fc : bur 
have patjence, and ſuffer theſe men to return in ſafery, in caſcit be ſo by fatall deſtiny appointed, 
Fhyllidas being chafed herewith, and ſet in a choler ; Tell me (quoth he) Hippoſthenidas , how ma» 
ny think you be privy to our ſecrets in this defignment ? I know my felt ( quoth he ) co the number 
of thirty at the leaſt. If there be ſo-many (quoth he) how cometh it to paſſe, that you onely croſſe 
and gainſay, yea, and hinder that which hath becn concluded and agreed upon by us all ? and to 
this purpoſe have diſpatched a light-horſeman , to ride in poſt unto the baniſhed perſons, (who 
had put themſelves in their journy hitherward) charging themto return backzand that in no wiſe they 
ſhould go forward this day ? confiderivg that the moft part of thoſe things which went to this journey, 
fortune it ſelfhad procured and prepared fit for their hands ? Upon theſe words of Phyllidas,we were all 
much troubled and perplexed : but Charon above the reſt,faſtning his cye upon Hzppoſthenidas, andthag 
with a ſowre and ſtern countenance : Moſt wicked wretch that thou art, quoth he,what haſt chou done 
unto us ? No harm, faid Hipp:ſthenidas, in caſcyleaving this curft and angry voice of yours, you can'be 
content and have patience, to ſcar and anderftand the reaſons of a man as aged as your ſelf, and havin 
as many gray haires as you bave : for if this be the point, to ſhew unto our telJow Citizens how hardy 
and couragious we arc , that we make no reckoning of our lives, and care nor for any perill of death, 
ſceing we have day cnogh Phyl/idas, let us never Rtay for the dark evening, but preſently, and imme. 
diatly from this place run upon the tyrants with our ſwords drawn, lI:t us kill and lay, let us die upon 
th:m,and make no ſpare of our ſ-]ves : for it isno hard matter todo and ſuffer all chis : mary to dc- 
liver the City of Thebes out of the hands of ſo many armed men as hold it, to difſciſe and expell the 
garriſon of the Spartans, with the murder of two or three men, is not ſo caſica thing, (for Phyllidas 
bath not provided ſo much win: for his feaſt and banquet, as will be ſufficient to make fitreen hundred 
ſouldiers of Archias guard drunken : and fay we had killed him, yet Crippidas and Arceſus, are ready 
at night, both of them ſober enoufh to k*ep the corps du-gard) why make we ſuch haſte then, to draw 
our friends into an evident and certai:: :jznger of preſent death, eſpecially, ſeeing withall that our enc- 
mics be in ſome ſort advertiſed of their coming and approach 3 for ifit were not ſo, why was there 
commandement given by them to thoſe of Theſþpie, for to be in theirarmes upon-the third day , which 
is this, and ready to go with the Lac:cxmonian Captaincs, whenſoever they gave commandement ? 
And as for Amphithens, this very day as | unverftand,after their judiciall proceeding againſt him, they 
minded to put to death, upon the coming of Archias, And are not theſe pregnant preſumptiong, that 
the plot and enterpriſc is to them diſcovered 2 Were it.not better then to dcfer the execution of our 
defignments a while longer, untill ſuch time 2* thegods be reconciled and appeaſed ? For our Divi- 
nors and Wiſards baving facrific:d a B-ct unto Ceres, pronounce that the firc of the ſacrifice d:noun- 
ceth ſome great ſedition and dargerto the Common=-weal : and that which you Charon particularly 
ought to take heed of, is this : Yeſterday, and no longer fince , Hippathodorys the Son of Erianthes, 
a man otherwiſe of good fort , and onewho knoweth nothing at all of our enterpriſe, had this ſpeech 
with me : Charoz is your familiar friend, Hippoſthenidas, but with me not greatly acquainted ; ad» 
vertiſe him therefore , if you think ſo good, that he beware and look to himſelf, in regard of ſome 
great danger and ftrange accident that is toward him : For the laft night, as I dreamed, me thought I 
ſaw that his houſe was in travell as it were of Child ; that he and his friends being rhemſelves in di- 
. irefle, prayed unto the gods for her delivery, ſtanding round about her during her labour and painful 
travell ; but ſhe ſeemed to loow and rorec, yea, and to caft out certain ina: ticulate voices, unrill at 
the laſt there ifſued out of it a mighty fire, wherewith a great part of the City was immediatly burnt,, 
and the Caſtle Cadmea, covercd all over with ſmoak only, but no part of the firc aſcended thereto, Lo, 
what the viſion was, which this honeſt man related unto me, Charon : which I affire you, forthe pre- 
ſent, ſetmein a great quaking and trembling 3 but much more when l once heard ſay, that this day 
the exiled perſons were to return and belodged here within an houſe of the City. ln grear anguiſh 
therefore I am, andin a wonderfull agony, for fear Icſt we engage our ſelves within a world of calami- 
ties and miſcrics, without being able to execute any exploit of importance upon our enemies, 
unlefſe it be to make a Garboile, and to ſet all on a light fire : for | ſuppoſe that the City when 
all is don, will be ours, bur Cadmea the Caftle as it is alrcady , will be for them. Then The- 
ocritus taking upon him to ſpeak, and ſtaying Charon who was about to reply ſomewhat againſt this 
Hz:ppoſthenidas : | interpcct all this (quoth he) clean contrary : for there is not a ſign that confirm- 
cth me more in following of rhis enterpriſe (although I have had alwaics good preſages in the behalfof 
th: baniſhed, in all the ſacrifices that Irhave offced) than this vifion which you have rehearſed ; If 
it be ſo as you fay, that a great and light fire ſhone over all the City, and the ſame ariſing out of a 
friends houſe, and that the habitation of our Encmics, and the place of cheir retreat was dark 
ned and made black again with the ſmoak, which never brings with ic any thing better than 
tears and troubleſome confufion : and whereas from among us there aroſe inarticulate 
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yoices, ( in caſe a man ſhould conftrac it in cvill part, and take exception therear, in regard 
of the Voice ) the ſame will be when our enterpriſe , which now is enfolded jn obſcure, 
doubrfull, and uncertain ſaſpicion, ſhall at once both appzare, and alfo preyail: as for 
che ill ſignes of the facrifices , they touch not the publick ſtate , but thoſe who now 
are moſt powerfull and in the greateſt authority. As Theocritus thus was ſpeaking yer Ri! i 
aid unto Hippoſthenidas : . And whom I pray you have you ſcent. unto the men? for if he be nor 
too far onward on his way , we will ſend after to overtake him. I am notable to ſay of atruth 
Capbifias , whether is be poſſible toreach him, (quoth Hippoſthenidas) for he hath one of the beſt 
Hortcs in all Thebes under him; and a man he is, whom ye all know very wel}, for heisthe 
Mafter of Melons Chariots, and his Chariot. men, one unto whom Melon himſclt from the very firſt dife 
covered this plot, and made privy unto it. With that, conſidering and thinking with my ſelf what man 
he ſhould ſpeak of : le is not Ghlidon Cquoth I) O Hippoſthenidas, he who no longer fince than the 
laſt year, wan the priz: in the horſe running, at the ſolemn feaſt of Fn ?f The fame is the man 
aoth he, Who then is he whom T have cen this long while ſtanding at the Hall door and looking 
tu!l apon us ? Ic is Chliden himfelf 1 affure you quoth he. Now by Herc»es I ſwear,could any thing have 
hapned worſe? And with that,the man perceiving how we looked upon himgapproached fair 2nd tofty 
from th: door unto us. Then Hippoſthenidas beckned unto him,and nodded with his head,as willing him 
to ſpcak unto us all, for that there was no danger becauſe they were all honeſt men, and of our ide. 1 
know them all well cnough quoth he CHippoſthenidas) and not finding you at home nor in the marker 
place, I guefſ:d by and by that you were gane toward them,and therfore | made as great haſte as 1 could 
hither, to the end chat you might not be ignorant of all things how they go: For ſo ſoon ag you com- 
manded me inall ſpeed to meet with qur baniſhed Citizens in the forreft, 1 went preſently ro my hcuſe 
for to take horſe, and called unto my wife for my bridle, bur ſhe could not give it me; andco mend the 
matter, ſtayed a great while in the Chamber or Storc-houſe where ſuch things uſe tobe : now after ſhe 
had made a fecking & puddcring in every corner within the room and conld not find it, at length when 
{h: had playzd long cnough with me, and made a fool of me, ſhe conteſi:d and told me plainly, that ſhe 
had lenc ic forth ro one of our neighbours, whoſe wife the evening before came to borrow it of her : 
whereupon I was in a great chafc,and gave her ſome curft words ; but ſhe like a ſhrew, payed me with 
as good as | lent, h:r, and made no more ado, bug curſed me in abominable tearms, wiſhing my forth= 
gotng mignt be unhappy, and my home coming worſe + which cxecrations Ipray God may all light 
upon her own-hzad. To be ſhort,ſhe provoked me fo far, that in my choler I dealt her ſome blowes tor 
| herſh-ewd tongue : with that, comes out a number of the Neighbours and Women eſpecially, where 
after I had given and taken one for another with ſhame enough, at laft with much ado I got away from 
them and came hicher ro pray you for to ſend ſome other Meſſenger to the parties you wot of: for 1 
aſſure you at. this preſent I am ſo much out of temper that I am not mine own man, but in manner be- 
ſide my ſelf. This wrought In us all a marvellous alceration of our wills and aff:Ctions : For whereas a 
little before we were offended that our defignments were croſſed, and their coming impeached,now a- 
gain upon this ſudden occurrence,and the ſhortnefſe of time,which allowed usno leiſure to put off and 
to ptocraſtinate the matter, we were driven intoan agony & fearfull perplexity. Howbeit fetring a good 
countenance upon the matter, ſpeaking alſo cheerfully unto Hippoſtbenidas,and taking him ti i:ndly by 
' the hand, I cncouraged him, and gave him to underſtand, that the very gods chemſclves ſeconded our 
intentions, and Invited us to the execution of the enterpriſe. This done, Phyllidas went home to his 
houfe for to give order about his fcaft, and withall to draw on Archias to drinks Wine liberally and 
to make merry : Charon departed alſo to make ready his houſe tor the entertainmear of the baniſhed 
men, againſt their return. Mean while Theocritus and I went again to Sinmias: to the end that 
\ finding ſome good occaſion and opportunity for the purpoſe , we might talk with Epaninondas a» 
gain, who was well etrcd alrcady into a prety queſtion, which Galaxidorus and Phidolaus a lictle be= 
fore had begun , demanding of what ſubſtance, nature, and puifſance was the familiar ſpiric of Socrg< 
tes , ſo much ſpoken of? Now what Simmias had alleged againſt Galuxidorus upon this point, we 
heard not : Mary thus much he (aid, that when he demanded upon a time of Socrates himſelf concern» 
ing the ſaid matterhe never could get of him any anſwer, and therefore he never after would ask him 
the queſtion, bur he ſaid that oftentimes he had been preſcat when Socrates gave out that herepu- 
ted thoſe men for vain perſons, who ſaid they had ſcen with their cye any divine power, and ſo com= 
muned therewith : but contrariwiſe that he could hold better with thoſe, who ſaid they took know= 
ledge of fuch a thing by hearing a voice, ſpeaking unto one that gave attentive car thereto,or earneſtly 
enquired thereof : whereupon he ſet our heads on work when we were apart by our ſelves, and made us 
to gueſſe and conjeQure, that this Dzmon of Socrates , was no Viſion, but aſenſe of ſome voice, and 
an intclligence of words, which came unto him, by an extrordinary manner. Like as in our dreams, 
tis not a voice indced that men hear lying faſt aſlecp, but the opinion of ſome words that they think 
they hear pronounced : but this intelligence of dreams cometh in truth, to men aſleep, by reaſon of 
the repoſc and tranquillity of the body : whercas they that be awake cannot hear, bur very hardly, 
theſe divine advertiſements,being troubled and difquicted with tumultuous paſſions, and the diftration 
of their affairs, by occafion whereof they cannot wholy yecld their mind and thought to hear the 
Revclations that the gods deliver unto them. Now Socrates having a pure and clear _ | 
anding 
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ſtanding not toffed and turmoiled with any paſſion, nor mingled with the body, unlefle it were very 
liccle, for things neceflary and no more , was cafie tobe touched, and fo ſubeile, that ſoon it might, 
be altered with whatſoever was objeAcd and preſented to it : now that which mct with it , we may 
conj:&are that jt was not ſimply a voice or ſound, but a very articulate ſpeech of his Dzmon, 
which without any audible voicetouched the intelleAuall parc of his ſoul, together with the thing 
that it declared and revealed unto him. For the voice reſcmbleth a blow or ſtroke given unto 
the Soul , which by the cars is conſtrained to receive ſpeech, when we ſpeak one to another 2: bue 
the In:clligence or Underſtanding of adivinc and better nature, leadeth and conduteth a generoug 
mindeby a thing that cauſcth it to underſtand without need of any other ſiroke ; and the ſame minde 
or Soul ubey-th and yeeldeth thereto accordingly , as it either ſlacketh looſe or ſtretcheth hard the 
inſtin&s and inclinations , not violently by reſiſtance which the paſſions make, but ſupple and pli. 
able, as ſlack and gentle reigns. And hereof we ſhall not need co make any wonder, conſidering 
that we ſee how little helmes turn about and wind the greateſt hulks and caraques that be : and 
again the wheeles that Potters uſe, being never ſolictle touched with the hand , turn very eafily : 
for although they be inftruments without life , yet being as they are counterpoiſed and framed even 
on'every fide, by reaſon of their polliſhed ſmoothnefe, they are apt to tir and yicld unto the mo. 
ving cauſe with the leaſt moment that is. Now the Soul of man being bent and ftretched out fliff 
with innumcrable inclinations, as it were with ſo many cords, hath more agility than all the enging 
or inftruments in the world, if a man hath che 8kill co manage and handle it with reaſon, after it hath 
taken once a little motion, that it may bend to that which conceived ir : for the beginnings of inflin&ty 
and paſſions, tendall to this intelligent and conceiving part, which being ſtirred and ſhaken, ic draw- 
eth, pullcth, teetcheth and halecth the whole man; Whercin we are given to underſtand, what force 
and power hath the thing rhart is cntred into the conceis and intelligence of the mind. For bones are 
ſenſeleſ{:, the ſinewes, and flcſh, full of humours, and the wholc maſle of all theſe parts together, hea- 
vy and pondcrous, lying ſtill without fome motions: Burt ſoſoon as the Soul putteth ſomewhar into the 
L-derſtanding, and that the ſame moveth the inclinations thereto, it tarteth up and riſcth all at once, 
and bcing ſtretched in all parte, runneth amain, as if it had Wings, unto aCtion. . And ſothe manner 
of this moving, direCon, and prompritude, is not hard, and much leffe, impoſſible to comprehend : 
whereby the Soul, hath no ſooner underſtood any objet, but it draweth preſently with it, by inftinQs 
and inclinations, the whole maſſe of the body. Forlike as reaſon conceived and compriſed with- 
out any voice, moveth the Underſtanding : even fo in mine opinion, it is not ſuch an hard matter, bue 
that a more divine intelligence, and a Soul more excellent, ſhould draw another infcriour to it, touck- 
ing it from without, like as one ſpecch or rcaſon may touch another, and as light, the refleQion of 
light : For we in truth,make our conceptions and cogitations known one unto another, as if we touch- 
ed them, in the dark,by means of voice : bur the intelligences of Dzmons having their light, do ſhine 
unto thoſe who are capable thereof, ſtanding in need neither of nownes or verbs which mcnuſe 
in ſpeaking one to the other, by which marks they ſec the images and reſemblances of the conceptions 
and thonghts ofthe mind : but the very intclligences and cogitations indeed they know not, unlcfle 
they be ſach az have a ſingular and divine light, as we have alrcady faid : and yet that which is pers 
formed by the miniſtery of the voice, doth in ſome ſort help and ſatisfic thoſe who otherwiſe are in« 
credulous. For the air being formed and ftampcd asit were by the impreſſion of articulate ſounds, 
and become throughout all fpcech and voice, carrieth a conception and intelligence into the mind 
of the hearer ; and therefore according to this Similitude and Reaſon , what marvel is it if that 
alſo which is conceived by theſe ſauperiour natures altcreth the air, and if che air being by reaſon of 
that quality which ic hath, apt to receive impreſſions, fignifieth unto excellent men and "ſuch as 
have ararc and divine nature, the: ſpeech of him who hath conceived ought in his mind ? For like 
- as the ſtcokes that light upon Targuits or ſhiclds of braffe, be hearda far off, when they proceed from 
the bottom .in the mids) within, by reaſon of the-reſonance and rebound : whereas the blows that 
fall upon other ſhiclds arc drowned and diſperſed , ſo as they be not heard at all : Even ſo the words 
or ſpeeches of Dzmons and Spirits, although they be carricd and flic to the cars of all indifferently, yet 
they reſound to thoſe encly, who are of a ſctled and ſtayed naturce,and whoſe Souls are at quict,ſuch 
as we call divine and celeſtjall men. Now the vulgar fort have an opinion, that ſome Dz:inon doth 
communicate a kind: of divinity unto men in their ſIceps : but they think ic ſtrange and a miracle 
incredible , if a man ſhould ſay unto them, that the gods do move and afſ:& them ſemblably when they 
be awake, and have the full uſe of reaſon : As if a man ſhould think that a Muſician may play well 
upon his Harpor Lute , when all the firings be (lacked and Ict down, but when the ſaid inſtruments 
be ſet in tune, and have their ſtrings ſet up, he cannot make any ſound, nor play well thereupon: For 
they conſider not the cauſe which is within them, to wit, their difcord, trouble and confaſion, where 
of our familiar friend Socrates was exempt, according as the Oracle prophefied of him before, which 
during his infancy was given unto his father ; for by ir, commanded he was, to let him do a!l that came 
into his mind, inno Wiſe either to force or divert him, but to ſuffer the inſtin& and Nature of the 
Child ro have the Reigns at large, by praying only to Fupiter Agorens , thatis to ſay Eloquent, and 
to the Muſes for him : and farther than ſo, not to bufic himſelf, nor to take care for Soc: zres, as if he 
-had within him a Guide aud ConduRour of his life better than ten thouſand Maſters and DOING 
us 
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Thus you ſce, Philolaus, what our Opinion and Judgement is as touching the Dzmon or familiar 
Spirit of Socrates both living and dead, as who: rcjc& theſe'voices, ſncelings, and all ſuch fool- 
erics. But what we have heard Timarchus of Cherenea to diſcourſe of this point, I wor not well 
whetherl were beſt to utter and relate the ſame, for fear ſome would think , that 1 loved to tell vain 
tales. Not ſo quoth Theocrituy, but I pray you be ſo good as to rchearſe theſame 1:nto us + for albcic 
Fables do no very well cxpreſſ: the truth, yer in ſome fort they reach thereto. Bur firft tell ur, 
who this Timarchus was: for I never knew the man, And that may well be O $immias (quoth The- 
ocritus) for he died when he was very young, and requeſted earneſtly of Socrates, to be buricd, near 
unto Lamprocles, Socrates his Son, who departed this life but few. daycs before, being a dear friend of 
his, and of the ſame age. Now this young Gentleman, being very deſirous (as he was of a generous diſc 
poſition, and had newly taſted of the ſweetnefie of Philoſophy ) to know what was the nature and 
power of Socrates familiar Spirit, when he had imparted his mind and purpoſe unto me only and 
Cebes, went down into the Cave or Vault of Trophonins, after the uſuall ſacrifices and accuſtomed 
complements du: to that Oracle performed : where having remained for two nights andone day, inſo- 
much as meny men were out of all hope that ever he would come forth again, yea and his kinsfolks and 
friends bewailed the loſſe of him, one morning betimes he iſſued forth very glad and jocund : And 
after he had given thanks anto the god and adored him, fo ſoon as he was gotten through the preſſe 
of the multitudz, who expefted his return, he recounted unto us, many wonders ſtrange to be heard 
and ſeen : for he ſaid, that being deſcended into the place of the Oracle, he firft met with much dark- 
neſſe, and afterwards when he had made his prayers, he Jay a long time upon the ground, neither knew 
he for certain whether he was awake, or dreamed all the while. Howbcit, he thought he had heard a 
noiſe which ligh: upon his head, and mote it, whereby the ſutures or ſcames thereof were disjoyn> 
cdand opened, by which he yeclded forth his foul; which being thus ſeparate , was very joyous; 
ſcing it ſelf mingled with a tranſparent and pure air. And this waz the firſt time thar it ſeemed to breath 
at liberty, as if long time before untill then, ic had been drawn in and bent, for then it became grcatcr 
and larger than cver before, in 'manner of a fail ſpred and diſplayed to the full. Then he ſuppoſed 
that he heard (though not cleerly and perfeAly) as it were anoife or ſound turning round about his 
head, and the ſame ycelding a ſweet and pleaſant voice. And as he then looked behind him he could ſee 
the earth no more,but the Iſles all bright and illuminate with a mild and delicate fire, and thoſe ex- 
changed their places one with another,and wirhall, reccived ſundry colours,as it were divers tinures, 
according as that varicty of change the light did alter : and they all ſcemed unto him in number in- 
finite, and in quantity exceſſive ; and albcit they were not of cquall pourpriſe and extent, yet round 
they were allalike : alſo, to his thinking, by their motion which was circular, the skic reſounded, 
becauſe unto the uniform equality of their moving, the pleaſant ſweetnefſe of the voice and harmony 
compoſed and reſulting of them all, was correſpondent and conformable. Amid theſe Iſlands there 
ſcemed a fea or great lake diffuſed and pred, ſhining with divers mixt colours, upon a ground of 
grey or light blew. Morcover, of theſe Iſles ſome few failed as one would ſay, and were carricd a 
dirc& courſe down the water beyond the current ; but others, and thoſe in number many, went alids 
out of th: Chanell, and were with ſuch a violence drawn back,gthat they ſeemed to be ſwallowed 
under the waves. Now this Sca or Lake, was (as he thought) very deep toward the South ; . but on 
the North ſide full of ſhelves and ſhallow flats; in many places it ſwelled and overflowed the land; in 
others it retired 2nd gathercd in, as much for it again, and arofe not to any high tides: as for the co- 
lour, in ſome place it was ſimple and ſea»like 3 in another, not pure, but troubled and confuſed with 
mud, like unto a Mer or Lake. As concerning the force of the waves about theſe Iſl-s which are carri- 
ed together, the ſame bringeth them back a lictle,but never conjoyneth rhe end to the beginning : ſo as 
they make at no-time a circle entire and perfe&, but gently divert the application and mcecting of 
thzir ends, ſoas intheir revolution they wind in and out, and make one crooked obliquity. To the 
mids of theſe, and toward the greateſt part of the ambient air, is inclined the ſea, ſomewhat 1: fe than 
eight parts ofthe univerſall continent, as he thought. And che ſame ſea hath two mouths or entrances, 
whereby it receiverh two rivers of fire breaking into it, oppoſite one to the other, in ſuch ſorr, as the 
blewnefſ: thereofb:came whitiſh, by reaſon that the greateſt part was repelled and driven back. And 
theſe things he ſaid, that he beheld with much delight, Bur when he came to look downward, he 
perceived a mighty huge hole or gulf all round, in manner of an hollow globe cut thorow the mide, 
exceeding dcep and horrible to ſce to, full of much darkneff:, and the ſeme nor quict and ſtil}, but tur» 
bulent and often times boyling and walming upward, out of which therc might be heard innumerable 
roarings and groanings of beaſts, crics and wailing of an infinitz number of Children, with ſundry 
plaints and lamentations ofmen , and women together, beſides many noyſes, tumulis,clamors,and out- 
crics of all ſorts, and thoſe not clear, but dull and dead, as being ſent up from a great depth underncath, 
wherewith hc waznot a little terrified, untill ſach time as after a good while, thcre was one whom he 
ſaw not, who ſaid thus unto him , O Timarchus, What is your defire to know ? Who made anſwer ; 
Even all, for what is there here, not admirable ? True, quoth he 3 but as for us, little have we to do, & a 
ſinall portion in thoſe ſuperiour regions, becauſe they appertain to other gods : bur the diviſion of 
Proſerpma being one of the four, and which we diſpoſe and govern, you may ſec if you will, how 
it is bounded with Styx. And when he demanded again of him, what Styx was : It is (quoth wy 
tne 
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the way which leadech unto hell and the Kingdome of Pluto, dividing two contrary natures of Lighe 
aud Darknefſe, with the head and top thereof 3 for as you ſec, it beginneth fromthe bottome of Hell 
beneath, which it toucheth with the ore cxtremity, and reacherh with the other .ro the Light all a- 
bove, and fo limiteth the utmoſt part of the whole world, divided mto four Regiments. The firſt, 
js that of lite ; the ſecond of moving; the third of generation ; and the fourth ot corruption. The 
ficlt is coupled to the ſecond by Unity, in that which is not viſible 3 the ſecond to the third, by the 
mind or intelligence, in the Sunne 3 the third to the fourth, by nature, in the Moon. Andof « 
very one of theſe Copulations, there is a Fiend or Deſtiny, the Daughter of ap. 6 that kecpcth 
the key. Of the firſt, ſhe that is named Atropos, as one would fay, inflexible; of the ſecond, Che 
tho, that is toſay, the Spinſter 3 of the third in the Moon, Lackeſis, thatis to ſay, Lot, about which 
5s the bending of geniture or Nativity. As for all che other Iſles,they have gods within them ; bur the 
Moon appertaining to the terreſtriall Dzmons, avoideth the Confncs of Styx, as being ſomewhaz 
higher cxalted , approached once onely in an tundred ſeventy ſeven ſecond meaſures: and upon 
the approach of this precin& of Styx,the ſouls cry our for fear. And why ? Hell catheth and ſwallow- 
eth many of them, as they glide and {lip about it ; and others the Moon receiveth, and taketh y 
fwimming from beneath unto her 3 ſuch I mean, azupon whom the end of gencration fell in good and 
opportune time, all ſave thoſe which are impure and polluted: for them with her ſcarfull flaſhing and 
hidcous roaring, ſhe ſuffereth not to come near unto her 3 who ſecing that they have miſſed of their 
intent, bewail their wofull tate, and be carried down again as you ſee, to another generation and na. 
tivity. Why quoth Tiwarchus, | ſee nothing but a number of ſtars leaping up and down about this 
huge and deep gulf, ſome drowned and ſwallowed up in it, others appearing again from below. Theſe 
be(quoth he)the Dzmone, that you ſer,though you know them not. And mark withall how this comes 
about. Every ſoul is endued with a portion of mind or underſtanding z and of man, there is not one 
void of reaſon:but look how much thereof is mingled with fleſh and with paſſions, being alrercd with 
pleaſures and dolourry it becometh unreaſonable. But every ſoul is not mixed after one ſort,one as 
much as another ; for ſome are wholly plunged within the bedy, and being troubled and diſquicted 
wich paſſions, run up and down all their life time : others partly arc mingled with thefli(h, and in part 
lcave out that which is moſt pure, & not drawn downward to the contagion of that groſs part, bur re- 
main«th ſwimming and floating as it were aloft,touching the top or crown only of mans heed: ( wheres 
as th. reft is depreſſed downward to the bottome, and drowned there) and is in manner of a cord 
hanging upalott juſt over the ſoul which is direAly and plumb under, to uphold and rail: it up, ſo 
far forih as ir is obciſant thereto, and not over-ruled and ſwayed with paſſions and perturbations: 
for that which is plunged down within the body, is called che foul ; but chat which is entire and un- 
corrupt, the vulgar fort call:th the underſtanding, ſuppoſing it to be within them, as in mirrours 
that which appearcth by way of reflcxion : but thoſe that judge aright and according to the truth, 
name it Dzmon, as being clean without them. 

Theſe ſtars then which you ſec as if they were extin& and put out, imagine and take them to be the 
ſouls which are totally drowned within bodies : and ſuch as ſeem to ſhine out again, and to return 
lightſome from beneath, caſting ang ſhaking from thema certain, dark, and foggy miſt, as if it were 
ſome filth and ordurc, cftcem the ſame to be ſuch ſouls, as aftcr death arc retired and eſcaped out of 
the bodies : but thoſe which are mounted on high and move to and fro in one uniform courſe 
throughout, are the Dzmons or ſpirits of men, who are ſaid to have Intelligence and Under- 
ſtanding. Endevour now therefore and ſtrain your ſelf to fee the connexion of cach one, whereby 
it is linked and unired to the ſoul. When 1 heard this, 1 began to take more hred , and mighc 
ſec ſtars leaping and floating upon the water , ſome more , ſome Icfſ:, like as we obſerve pie- 
ces of Cork, ſhewing in the ſea where Fiſhers nets have been caſt : and ſome of thera turned in man- 
ner of ſpindles or bobins, as folk ſpin or twiſt therewith, yer drawing atrouabl:d and on:quall courfe, 
and not able todirc& and compoſe the motion ſtraight. And the voice faid that thoſe which held on 
a right courſc and orderly motion, were they whoſe ſouls were obeifant to the reigns of reaſon, by 
the means of good nurture and civill education, and ſuch as ſhewed not upon the carth their Beaſtly, 
Grofle, and Savzge Brutiſhneſfe : but they that cfiſoons riſe and fall up and down uncqually and diſot- 
derly, as firuggling to break out of their bounds, are thoſe which ſtrive againſt the yok:, with heir 
diſobedient and rebellious manners, occaſioned by want of good bringing up, one while getting the 
maſiry and bring them about to the right hand, another while curbed by paſſions and drawn 2way 
by vices, - which notwitſtanding they reſiſt another time again, and with great force ſtrive towithſtand. 
For that Bond, which in manner of a Bridle-bit is put into the mouth as it were of the Brutiſh and 
unreaſonable part of the ſou], when itpuileth the fame back, bringeth that which they call repen- 
tance of ſins, and the ſhame aftcr unlawfull and prohibited pleaſures, which is a grief and remorſe 
of the ſoul reſtrained and brideled by that which governeth and commandeth it, untill ſuch rime, as 
being thus rebuked and chaftiſed; it become obedient and tratable like unto a beaft made tame with- 
ot beating or tormenting) as quickly and readily conceiving the Signs and Marks which thc Dzmon 
ſheweth. Theſe therefore, at the Jaſt (long and late though it be) are ranged to the Rule of Rea- 
ſor Bit of ſuch as are obedient at the firſt, and preſcntly from thcie very Nativity bearken unto their 

proper Dzmor.arcall the kind of prophets and diviners,who have the giſt to foretc!l things -- ae”, 
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likewiſtholy and devout men : Otwhich number you have heard how the ſoul of Hery,odorrs the Cia- 
zamenian, was wont to.abandon his body quite, and both by day and night to wander into many pla- 
ces ; and afterwards to return into it again, having been prefent the while to hear and fee many things 
done and-faid:afarioff: which ic uſed fo long, untill his encmics. by the treachery of his wife, ſur- 
priſed hisbody one time when. the ſoul was gone-our of it, and burnt it in his houſe. Howbeir, 
this was not true : for his Soul never departed out of his body : but the ſam: bring alwaycs obzdienc 
nneo his DEmon, and lacking the bond unto it, gave jt means and liberty co run up and down, and 
to walkto and fro.inmany places, in ſuch ſort, as having ſeen and heard many things abroad, ir 
' wouldicome:and report the ſame unto. him: But thoſe that conſumed his body as he lay aſl-ep, are 
tormented in Tartarus even at this day forit : which you ſhall know.your ſclf good young man, mure 
certainly within theſe three moneths (quoth that voice) and tor this.time ſee you depart, When this 
voice had made an cnd of ſpeaking, Timarchus, as he told the Tale himſelf, turned about to fre who 
it was that ipake; but feclinga great pain again in his head, as if it had been. violn:ly preffiid ard 
cruſh:d, he was deprived of all ſenſe and underſtanding, and neither knew himfelt nor any ring; 2- 
bour him : Buc within a while after when he was come unto himſelf, he might fee how he lay tlong 
at.thc Entry of the aforcſaid Cave of Trophonins, like as he had himſelt at the beginning. Ard thus 
mach concerning thr Fable of Timarchus : who being returned to Athens, in the third moncth after, 
juſt as the voice toretold him , departed this life. And then we wondred hereat, 2nd rad: !eport 
thereof back to Socrates 3 who rebuked and chid us, for ſaying nothing to him of it, whiles 75:2ar- 
chus wazalive 3 for that he would willingly himſelt have heard bim more particulariy, and ex-mined, 
every point at the full. Thus you hav: heard, Theocritus, a mingled Talc and Aiftory erg ther of Tie 
marchus : But ſee whether we ſhall not be fain to call for this ſtrangers hep, co th: d- ciit-1 of this 
queſtion ; for very proper and mect it is for to be diſcuſſed by ſuch devout and Reijpiuus men, 
And why (quoth Theangr) dothnot Epaminondas celiver his opinion thereof, being a man trained 
up, and inſtituted in the ſame Diſcipline and School with us. Then my taiher fniling at the miner; 
This is his nature (quorh he) my good friend, he loveth ta be filent, and wary he. 18 whas he ſpeake 
eth, but wonderfull deſirous to: learn, and infetiable of hearing orhers. And hercupon Spiz1ba- 
r45 the Tarentine, who converſed familiarly with him here a long time, was wone © giveout this 
Speech of him; That he had never talked wich a man, who knew mvre and ſpate !cife than he, 
But tellus now what you think your ſelf ,, of that which hath been ſaid. For minc own part (quaih 
be) I fay, that this Diſcourſe and R:port of Timarchus, as Sacr:d and inviolable , ought ty be 
conſecrated unto God : and marvell I would, 'if any ſhould diſcredit and hardly believe that which 
Simmias himſelf hath delivered of him. and when they name Swanner, Dragons, Dogs and Hr 
ſes, Sacred, b:lieve not that there bz men Celeſtiall and beloved of the gods, conlidering tixy 
hold and ſay, that God is never grapes, that is tofay, a lover of Bird*, but enzyIgenO», that is to 
ſay, alover of Mankind, Like as therefore a man who is ſaid to be Philippos, that is to fay a lover 
of Horſes, raketh not a fancy, nor regardeth {alike all Horſes, compriſed under the whole kind, 
but chufing alwaycs ſome one more excellent than the reft, Rideth, Cheriſh:zth, and maketh much of 
himcſpecially : even fo thoſe Divine Spirits which ſurmount our nature, make choice and take as ir 
were out ot the whole flack the beft of us, upon whom they ſer their Brand or Mark, and them 
they think worthy of a more fingalar and cxquifite education, and thoſs they order and direQ, not 
with Reigns and Bridles, but with Reaſon and Learningand that by ſigns, whercof che common and 
Raſcall forthave no Knowledge nor Experience. - For neither do ordina:y hounds underſtand the 
Signz, that Huntſmen uſe, nor every Horſe the fifling and chirring oft the Efcuirry , but ſuch 
onzly as have: bcen taught and brought up to it; for they with the leaſt whiſtling and houping 
that is, know preſently what they arc commanded to do, and quickly be ord:red as they ought, 
And verily, Homer ſcemeth not to be ignorant of this diff-rence witcreof we ſpeak : for of Divine: s 
and Southſayers, ſome he calleth grorowovg,j.e. Augure, that isto ſoy Auchours or Obſervers of Biras z 
others iigss,cthar is to ay, Bowel Piers, that ſpic into the inwards of Sacrifices ; and ſoin: 2gain there 
be, who hearing and knowing what the gods themſelves do ſpeak, arc abl: todeclare freely, aiid 
forctell chings to come, as may appear by theſe vericsj: 
King Priams dear ſon Helcnus, 
their mind ſoon underſtood, 
And what this god and goddeſſe both 
in counſell deemed good. 

And a little after : | 
For thus I heard the gods to ſays 


Who as immortall live for ay. 


For like as they who are without, and not of the Domefticall and near acquaintance of Kingy, 


Princes, and gencrall Captains, do know and underſtand their wi!ls and minds by the means of c :r= 
tin Fire-Lighte, ſound of Trumpets, and Proclamations ; butto their Faithfo!l, Truſty, and F4- 
miliar Friends they ſpcak by word of mouth : Even ſo, God communeth and talketh wich jew, and 
that very (cldome;buc unto the comman fort he giveth figns,and of theſe confitteth che art of Divina» 
tion: for che gods receive very few men in recommendation for to adorn their lives, but thoſc oncly 
whom they arc diſpoſed to make exceeding happy and Divine indeed : and thoſe ſouls which be d:li- 
ver:d from farther generation,and are for ever aftce at liberty and diſmiſſed, free from the NE IIES 
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afecrwards Dzmons, and take the charge and care of men, according as Heſiodus ſaith. For like ag 
Championr, who etherwiſe berctofore have made profeſſion of wreſtling and other cxerciſes of the 
body, after they have given over the praQice thereof, by reaſon of theic old age, leavenotaltogeth:e | 
the dilire of glory by that means, nor caft off the aff-Ction in chcriſhing the body, bat take pleaſure 
{ti:1 "to ſee other young men to exerciſe their bodies, exhortivg and encouraging them thercto, yea, 
and-enſorcing themſelves to run in the race with them : even ſo, they that are paſt the combats and. 
travels of this life, and throughthe vertne of their ſouls come to be D2mons, dr{piſe not utterly the 
affairs, the ſp:cches and ſtudics of thoſe that be here, but being favorable unto themwho in their good. 
end-:avours aſpire'to the ſamecnd that they have atrained to, yeay/ and after a ſort, banding and fiding 
with them, do incite and cxhort them to vertue, eſpecially when they fee them neer unto the end: of: 
their hopes, and ready in mannereo rouch the ſame. | Forthis divine power of Dzzmons, will not fort 
and be acquainted with every man indiff:rently, bur like as they who ftand upon the ſhore, cando 
no other good unto them who ſwim far within the ſea, and a great way from the land, but look up... 
or them and ſay nothing but to ſuch as are ncer to the ſca fide, they run, and for their fakes, 
vading a little into the ſca, help both wich hand and voice, and fo fave them from drow- 
ning : even ſo ( Simmias ) dealeth the Dzmon with us; for ſo long as wee are plunged and 
drowned within mundane affaires, and change many bodies, as it were ſo many waggons and 
chariots, paſſing out of onc into another, it ſuffereth us to ftrive and labour of ourſelves, yea, and 
by our own patience and long ſuff:rance to ſave our ſelves, and gain the Haven :. but when there is 
a ſoul , which hath already by innumerable gencrations ſupported and-cndured: long travels, and 
having in mannerp-rformed her cou rſe and revolution, ſtraincth all-ber might and maine, wich much 
wee to get forth and aſcend up 3 to tr God envicth not her own proper. Dzman and familiar ſpicit 
to be aſſiltant, yea, and giveth leave to any other whatſoever, that is. willing thereto. Now one.is 
defirous and ready alwaics to help and ſecond another, yea, and forward to promote the ſafety there 
of : the foulalſo forher part, giveth good car, b:caule ſhe is {o nzer, and in the cnd is ſaved ; but 
ſh: that obeyeth not nor hearkeneth to her own familiar and proper Dzmon as ſorfaken of it, ſpee- 
d:th not well in thecnd. This ſaid, Epaminondas looking toward me : lt ishigh time, Gaphiſias, for 
you {quoth he) to go into the wreſtling School and place of <x:rciſe, to the end that you diſap- 
point not your companions : mean while, we (when it ſhall be thougke good to diſſolve and difmilſe 
this meeting) will take the charge of Theanor. Then faid 1, Be iro : but ſuppoſe, that Theocritus, 
togeihcr with Galaxidorns and my ſelf, is willing to commune and reafon with youa little. In good 
rim? (qu2th he) lee chem ſpcak their mind and what they will, With that, he roſe up and took us 
apart into a winding and turning corner of the Gallery, where we cameabour him, and bzganto per- 
ſwade and deal wich him for to take part wich us in the enterpriſe. H-: mad: us anſwer, that he knew 
well cnouzh the day when the baniſhed perſons were to return 3 and had taken order-with his friends 
to be ready againſt the tim: with Gorgides,and to embrace the opportunity thereof: howbcit, they were 
not determined to take away the life of any one Citizen, \not condemned by order of law, unkfſ ſome 
urgent nec:ſſity enforced chem thereto. And otherwiſe, it were very meet and expedient for the com- 
minalty of Thebe:, that therc ſhould be ſome not culpable of this maſſacre, but innocent and clear of 
all that then ſhall be committed 3 for ſo theſe men will be Iefſe ſuſpeRed of the people, andbe thought 
to counſcland cxhort them for the beſt- We thought very well of this advice of his, and fo he rc- 
paired againe to Simmiasz and we went down to the place of publick exerciſes, where we met with 
our friends; and there we dealt one with another apart, as we wreſtled together, queſtioning about 
one thing or another, and telling this or that, every one preparing himſelf to execution of the des 
ſigne : and there we might fe: Archias and Philippus all anointed and oyled going toward th: feaſt, 
For Phyllidas fearing that they would make haſte and put Amphitheus to death, fo ſoon as ever he had - 
accompanicd Lyſansridas and ſenthim away, took Archias with him, feeding him with hope to cn- 
Joy the Lady wham he deſired, and promiſing that ſhe ſhould be ar the feaſt : whereby he per{waded 
him to minde no other thing, but to ſolace himſelf and make merry with thoſe who were wont to 
roiſt and riot with him. By this time it drew toward night, the weather grew to bz c1d, and the 
winde roſc high, which cauſed every man with more ſpecd to retire and take houſe, 1 for my part, 
meeting with Damzclidas, Pelopidas and Theopomp!s, entertained them ; and others did thelike tothe 
reſt. For after that theſe baniſhed perſons were paſſed over the mountain Cythera, they parted them- 
ſclvesz and the coldnefſc of the weather gave them good occaſion (withour all ſuſpicion) to cover 
their faces, and ſo to paſſe along the City undiſcovered, And ſome of them there were, who as xhey 
entred the gates of the City, perceived it to lighten on their right hand without thunder, which they 
took for agood prefage of {afery and glory in their proceedings, as if this ſigne betokened, that the 
execution of their defignment ſhould be lightfome and honourable, but without any danger at all, 
Now when we were all entrcd in, and fafc within houfe, to the number of cightand forty, as Theo- 
critus was ſacrificing apart ina little oratory or chapel by himſclf, he heard a great rapping and boun- 
cing at the door: and anon there was one came and brought him word, that two halberds of Archias 
guard knocked at the outward gatc,as being ſent in great haſte to Charen,commanding to open them the 
door, as greatly offended that they had Rlaicd ſo long. Whereat Charon bing troubled in mind, com- 
mandcd that they ſhould be let in preſently : who mecting them within the court with a coronct upon 
his head, as having newly ſacrificed unto the gods, and made good cheer, demanded of theſe halberds, 


what they would? Archias & Philippus(fay theyJhave fene us, willing and charging you with all ſpeed to 


repair 
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repair unto them. Why, what is the matter (quoth Tharorn ) that they ſhould ſend tor me in ſuch batte ; 


' at this time of the night 3 and what great news is there ? We know nor, ſaid theſe Sergeants ; but whar 
word would you have us to carry back unto them ? Marry, tell them ( quoth he ) that 1 will caſt off my 
Chaplct, andputon another Robe, and preſently follow aftcr : tor if | ſhould go wich you, it mighg 
be an occafion of trouble, and move ſome to ſuſpe& that you lead me away to Priſou, You ſay well, 
anſwered the Officers again, docvenſo; for we muſt go another way to thoſe Souldiers that watch 
and ward without the City, and deliver unto them a commandement from the head Magiſtrates and 
Rulers. Thusdeparted they. With that,Charen returned to us,and made relation of theſe newes;z which 
ſtruck us into our dumps , and put us in a great affcight, ſuppoſing tor certain, that we were betrayed 
and our Plot dete&ed : moſt of the company ſuſpected Haippoſthenidas, for that he went about to im- 
peach the return of the exiled perſons, by the means of Chl:4on,whom he meant to ſend unto them:who 
ſccing thar he miſſcd of his purpoſe, by all likelihood, upon a fearfull and timorous hearr, might reveal 
our conſpiracy , now when is was come to the very point of execution : for come he was not with o- 
thers into the houſe where we were all afſembled:and to beſhort, there was nor one of uz all, that judg- 
ed better of him than of a wicked and treacherous Traytor : howbeir, we agrecd all inthis, that Cha- 
ro ſhould go thither as he was commanded,and in any wiſe obey the Magiſtrates who had ſent for him, 

Then hc commanding (O Archidamus) his own Son to be preſcnt, a ſtripling about fifteen yeers of 
age, and the faireſt yoath in all the City of Thebes, very laborious and aff-Qionate to bodily cx..reites ; 
and for ſtature and firength, ſurpaſſing all his fellows and companions of that age 3 made this ſpeech 
nnto us : My Maſters and Friends, this ismy Son and oncly Child , whom I love cntirely, as ycu 
may well think ; him Ideliver into your hands, beſeeching you in the name of the gods and all Sains 
in heaven, that if you find any perfidious Treachery by me againſt you, to do him to dcath and nor 
ſparc him. And now [| humbly pray you , moſt valiant and bardy Knights, prepare your ſcIves reſo» 
lutely againſt che Iaft Feaſt that cver theſe Tyrants ſhall make : avandon not, for want of Courage, 
your bodics to be villanouſly outraged and(poiled by theſe moſt leud and wicked perſons, but be re- 
venged of them, and now ſhew your invincible hearts, in the behalt of your Countrey. When Cha- 
rou haddelivercd theſe wordr, there was not one of us all but highly commended his Magnanimity 
and Lojialty ; but we were angry with him , in that he donbted of us rhac we had him in ſuſpition and 
diſtrufts8 therefore willed kim to have away his Son with him, And more than that, me thinks (quoth 
Pelopidas)you have not done well & wiſely for us,in that you ſent him not before toſoume other houſe: 
for what reaſon or neceſſity is there, that he ſhould either periſh or come into perill, being found 
with us? and yet it is time cnough to convey him away, 'thart in caſc it fall out with us otherwiſe than 

well, he may grow up aftcr his kind, for tobe revenged of theſe Tyrams another day. Ic ſhall nag be 
ſo, quoth Charox ; he ſhall cycn ſtay here, and take ſuch part of fortunc as we ſhall do ; and beſides, it 
were no part of honeſty or honour, to leave him in danger of our enemies : And thereforc,my good 
Son {quotk he ) take a good. heart and a reſolute , even above theſe yeers of thine, enter in Godg 
name Into theſe hazzards and trials that be thus neceſſary, together with many valianc and bardy Citi- 
zens, for the maintenance of liberty and vertuc. And even yet, great hope we have, that good fuc- 

* ceſſe will follow, and that ſome bleſſed Angel will regard and take in protc&ion thoſe who adventure 
thus for Rightcouſneſſe and Juſtice ſake, Many of us there were ( Archidamus whoſe tears trickled 
down their checks, to hear Charon deliver theſe words ; but bimſelf being inflexible and nor relenting 
one jot, with an undanted heart , a ſetled countenance, and eyes ſtill dry z put his Son into Pelopidas 
hands, embraced every one of us, ſhook usby the hands, and ſo encouraging us to proceed , went 
forth. of the doors. Wonderfull was this; but much more you would have wondred, to hav: fecn 
the alacrity, checrfull and conſtant reſolution of his Son, as if he had been another Neoptolemus, who 
never looked pale , .nor changed colour for the matter , notwithſtanding ſo great danger preſented z 
neither was he one jot aſtond : but contrariwiſe , drew forth Pelopidas Sword out of his Scabberd, to 
ſee and try whether it was keen enough. 

.  Whiles theſe, matters thus paſſed, there comes towards us Diotonus, one of Cephiſodorus friends, 

'with aSword by his fide, and a good Cuiraſon of Stcel under his Robe, who having hcard that Chas 
rox was ſent for to come to Archias, blamed much our long delay, and whetned us on to go forthwith 
tothe Tyrants houſes : For jn ſo doing (quoth he ) we ſhall prevent them , by comming ſuddenly ups 
on them :if not, yet better were it for us, to ſet upon them without dores, ſeparate one from another, 
and not all in one plump, than to ſtay for them , encloſed all within one ParJour, and be there taken 
by our Enemies, like a ſwarm of B:es, and have all our throats cut, In like manner Theocritas the 
divinor, urged us to make haſte, ſaying, that all the fignes of ſacrifices were good , and preſaged haps» 
py ſucceffe with all ſecurity. Whereupon we beganon all hands to take Arms, and to prepare our 
ſelves : by which time , Charon was returned to us, with a merry and cheerfull countenance : who 
ſmiling and looking upon us : B: of good cheer (quoth he) my Maſters and Friends, all is well: chere 
is no danfer, and our affair proccedeth well : for Archias and Philippns , fo ſoon as they heard thacl 
was come, upon their ſending for me , being alrcady well Cup-ſhotten, and half drunk with Wine, 
ſo as both their minds and bodics were very far out of tune ; with much ado they roſe trom the boord, 
and came forth to the dore unto me 3 Now Charon, quoth Arch:as,we hear that our baniſhed men lye 
lurking here within the City, being ſecretly and by Rtcalth entred into ir, Whereat I iceming co te 
much amazed:Where(quoth Iare they (aid to be,and who? That we know not(quoth Archias)& thatis 
the cauſe why we ſent for youzto come before us,if haply you have heard any thing of it more certainly, 
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H-rcupon | remaining tor a while az one ſomewhat aftonicd and penfive , comming again tomy fclf, 
began thus to think, that this muſt needs be ſome headlefſe rumour, and arifing from no good ground, 
nor certain Author; neither was it like to be any one of them that were privy to the complot who had 
diſcovercd it, b:cauſe they would not then have been ignorant of the houſe where they were aſſemble, 
and therefore it could not chuſe but be ſome blind bruit blown abroad through the Cicy, and comer 
their eares. So 1 ſaid unto him, that during the life of Androclides, we had heard many ſuch flyi 
ralcs, and vain falſe rumors that ran about the City and croubtcd us, But now (' quoth he ) 6 Archias, 
] have heard no ſach thing: howbeit, it ir pleaſe you toccommand me, I will enquire and hearken 
farther into the thingy and if T find any matter of importance, I will eome and cnform you of it. It ig 
well ſaid of you (quoth Phyllidas) and it were very good Gbaron, that in theſc caſes you be very inqui- 
fitive, and leave nothing unſearched : for why ſhould we be carclefle and negligent in any thing, bur 
rather it behooveth as to be circumſpeR and to look about us on every fide: providence in theſe caſes ig 
very r:quifite, and good it is to make all ſure : and when he had fofaid, he took Archias and had 
him into the Parlour, where they be now drinking hard : and therefore my good friends , let 
u3 ſtay no longer 3 but aft-r we have made our Prayers unto the gods, for our good ſpeed . 
go about our bulincfſ:, Chron had no ſooner ſaid this, but we prayed unto the gods for their afſi- 
ſtance , and encouraged one anuther to the enterpriſe. It was the very juft rime, when all men uſe 
ro be at Supper : and the whiſtling wind ariſing till more and more, had brought ſome ſnow or 
{l:ct , minglcd with a driſling Rain , ſo as there was not one perſon to be ſeen in the Streets as we 
paſſed along, Thoſe therefore who were appointed to affail Leonidas and Hippates , who dwelt 
nzer together , went out in their Cloakes, having no Arms or Weapons, but each of them their 
Swords , and choſe were Pelopidar, Democlidas, and Cephiſodorus ; But Charon, Melon, and o- 
thers, ordained to ſit upon Archias, bad their Breſt-plates or Demy-cuiraces before them, and upon 
their Hcads thick Chaplets, ſome of Firr, others of the Pine or Pitch-Trce-Branches : and part of 
them were clad in womers Apparel, counterfeiting drunken perſons, as if th:y were come in a Mask 
and Mummery with their Women. And thatwhich more is, O Archidamn, fortune alfo making the 
caſtly Cowardiſc and ſortiſh ignoranc? of our Enemies cquall to our hardineſſc, and reſolute prepa- 
rations, and heving diverfificd and diſtinguiſhed even from the beginning our enterpriſe, like a play or 
enterlade, with many dangerous intercurrents, was afliftant and ran with us, at the very point and 
upſhor of the cx:cuiion thereof, preſenting unto us, even then a-deubtfull and dangerous occurrent, 
ofa moſt ſudden and unexpeRcd accident : tor when Charon after he had talked with Archias and Phj- 
lippus, was returned to the houſe , and had difpoſcd us in order, for to go in hand with the execution 
of our dcſignment 3 there vas brought from hence a Letter written by Archias the High-Prickt here 
among yov, unto that Archias his old hoaft and friend, which declared unto him {( as it ſhould ſeem ) 
by all likelihood, the return of the baniſhed, and the ſurpriſe which they were about, the houſe alſo 
whercin they were aſſ:mblcd, and all the complices who were of the conſpiracy. Archias being 
this time drenched and drowned in wine, and befides that , tranſported and paft himſelf, with the cx-+ 
pe&ation ofthe women, whoſe comming he attended, albeir the meſſenger that brought the Letter, 
aid it contained ferious affairs, of great conſequence , yet he oncly received it, and madeno other 
anſwcr but this : What tellcft thou me of ſerious affairs 5 we ſhall chink of them to morrow ; and with 
that, pur the Letters urd:r the Pillow, whereon he leancd, calling tor che Por again , and comman- 
ding that it ſhould be fi!I:d ; ſending Phyliidas ever and anon to the dore, to fee if the women were yet 
comming. Thus whiles this hope cntertained and held the Feaſt, we came upon them, and paſſed alo 
chrough the ſcrvitours unto the very Hall or Parlour, where they were at Supper, and there we ftaye 
a while at the dore, eying and viewing every one of them as they ſat about the Table. Now the fight 
of thoſe Chaplets and Garlands which we ware upon our heads, and of the womens apparell, which 
ſom: of us weredreffcd in, deceived them alittle upon our firft comming, in ſuch fore, as for a while 
there enſued filence, untill ſuch time as Melon firſt laying hand upon his Sword Hilt,, -ruſhed into the 
mid of the place :; with that, Cabrrichus Cyamiſtos who was Archon for thetime, took him by the 
Arm as he paſſed by, and held him back, crying out withall : Phyllidas, is not this felon ? but Melon 
ſhaking him off ſo, as he left his hold, drew forth his Sword withall, and ran upon Archiac, whom 
being hardly able to riſe, he gave.not over untill he had killed outright in the place. 'Charen then fey 
upon Philippus, whom he wounded in the neck, and notwithſtanding that he defended himſelf with 
the Pots that ſtood about him upon the Table, yer Lyſitheus mounting upon rhe boord, laied him along 
on the floor, and there under-foot diſpatched him. As for Gabirichus we ſpake him fair, and entrea- 
red him nottotake part with the Tyrants, but to joyn with us, in delivering our Native 'Countrey 
from Tyranny, as he was a ſacroſaint Magiſtrate, and conſecrated unto the-gods for thegood and fafe- 
ty of the common- wealth. But being noteafily induced to hearken unto reafon, and that which was 
moſt expedient for him, becauſe he was little better than half drunk ; he hanging fill in doubtful 
fuſp:nce and perplexity,aroſe up on his Feet,and preſented unto us his javclin, with the head forward, 
which by the cuſtom of the place, the Provofts with us, ever go withall : whereaponl caughr/hold 
of the Javelin in the mid'ft, and held it over my head, crying unto him, toler itgo, and fave him- 
ſelf ; or elſe he ſhould die for it. In this mean while, Theopowpus ſtanding on his right fide , ranhim 
chrongh with his Sword , ſaying withall, There lye thou alſo together with them whom thou 
haſt flattered and ſoothed up : for it were not befeeming thee to 'wear a Coronet and Gartand when 
Thebes is ſet free,nor tooffcrany more ſacrific;to the gods,before whomthou haft curſed thy countryzby 
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making prayers ſo often for the proſperity of her enemics. When Cabirichus was tallen down dcad, 
Theocritus who ſtood by, caught up the Sacred Javelin, and drew it out of the blood that there was 
ſh:d, This mifſacre being done. ſom: few of the ſervants, who durſt interpoſe themſclves, and come 
between for the defence of thoſe uſurpzrs, we ſlew ; but as many as were quiet, and ſtirced not 4 we 
fhut up within a chawb:zr, where men acc wont to keep; being not willing that they ſhould get torch), 
and go to pabliſh throughout che Cicy what was done, before we knew how the world wcnt with 
others, 

Thus you hear how this chare was done. As for Pelopidas and his train, they came to the. utmoſt 
gate of Leontidas, where they knocked as ſofily, as they thither came gently and with hilence, and to 
oneof the ſervants who heard them knock, and demanded who was there, they anſwered, That they 
were come from Athens, and brought L=cters unto Leontidas from Calijtratus. The ſcrvitor went aiid 
told his maſter ſo mach, who being commandcd to fer open the gate, unbarred and unbolted ic; the 
gate no ſooner yielded from them a little, bur they ruſhed in all at once with violence, barc down the 


man, and laid him along, ran a pace through the Court and Hall, and fo dirc@ly paſſ:d to the Bede 


chamber of Leontidzs : who preſently ſuſpeRing what the matter was, drew his dagger, and pur him» 
ſelf forward to make refiftance, and to ſtand upon his defence. Unjuſt hz was, no doubr, and Tyranni-= 
cal, howbcit otherwiſe acall man of his hands, and of a couragious ftomach : yer forgat he 10 over= 
throw the lamp, and put out the light, and in the dark to intermingle himſelf wichtthvie who cameto 
aſſault him, and ſo haply to get away from them; but being eſpycd by then, ſo ſoon az ever the door 
was Open, heftabbed Cephiſodorus in the very flank under the ſhort ribs : and then cncountring with 
Pelopidas, who would have centred ſecond into the Chamber, he crycd out aloud, and called ro his 
fervants for help : but Samidas, with others about him, kept them back, and otherwiſe of themſclves 
ney durſt not meddle nor hazird their lives to deal with the nobleft perſons of the City, and thoſe who 
tor ftrcngeh and valor w:re known to ſurpaſs the reſt. So there was a ſcuffling and ſtiff combate be- 
tween P-lopidas and Leantidas, in the very portal of the Chamber door, which was butnarrow, where 
Cepbrfodorns fell down in the midſt between them ready todye, fo that others could nat come in to ſuc® 
cor Pelopidas : At the laſt when our friend Pe/opidas had reccived alictle wound in his head, bat given 
Leontidas many a one, he overthrew him, and ſlew him upon the body of Cephiſodorns, .who being yec 
warm, and not fully dcad, ſaw his enemy fall, and therewith putting forth his right hand to Pelop:das, 
and bidding all the reſt adicu, he joyfully yiclded up his breath. When they had diſpatched this bu- 
line{s, rhey,curned immediately from thence to Hypates houſe, and when the door was likewiſe ſer 
open for them, they killed him alſo, as he thought to eſcape, and fled by the roof of the houſe unto 
his neighbors. Which done, they returned with ſpeed direfly unto us, whom they found abroad at 
a Gallery called Poſtylon. Afier we had ſaluted and embraced one another, and talked a little altoge- 
ther, we went ſtrait to tic common Gaol; where Phyllidas having called forth the Gaolzr : Archias 
(quoth he) and Philippus command you with all ſpecd to bring your Pcifoner Amphithens unto them. 
The Gaoler conſidering that it was an unreaſonable hour, and withal, perceiving that Phyllidas in 
his ſpeeches was not very well ſtayed, but that he was yet chafed, and panted ftiil unquictly upon the 
freſh fray that he had been at, doubting and ſuſpcQing a skirmiſh: When was it ever ſecn (quoth he ) 
O Phyllidas, that the Polemarchy or chief Captains ſent for a Priſoner ar this time of the night ? 
when by you? and what token or watchword bring you from them? As the Gaoler reaſoned thus, 
Phby!lidas made no more ado, but with an Horſemans ſtaff or launce that he had in his hand, ran him 
through the lider, and laid him dead on the ground, wicked wretch that he was, whom the next 
morrow, many a woman trampled under their fect, and ſpit in his face as he lay. Then brake we the 
Priſon door open, and firſt called by name unto Ampbitheus, and afterwards to others, according as 
cach of them was of our acquaintance and familiarity z who hearing and knowing our voycer, leapt 
out of their Pallers upon their feer, and willingly drew their chains and irons after them : but ſach 
as had their feer falt in the ſtocks, ſtretched forth their hands and cryed unto us, beſecching riicy might 
not leſt b:hinde : and whiles we were buſic in ſetting them looſe, many of the neighbors by i111 uns 
who dwelc neer and perceived what was done, were run forth already into the ftreets with gi 5d 
joyful hearts. The very women alſo, as any of them heard ought of their acquaintance, withoui «© 
gaird of obſerving the cuftom and manner of the Beeotians, ran out of doors one 10 another,and deriand- 
ed of cvcry one whom they met in the ſtreet, what news? And as many of them as light cith=rnpon 
their fathers or husbands,tollowed them as they wentzand no man impcached them in ſo doing : for the 
pitiful commiſeration, the tears, peayers,and ſupplicarions,cſpecially, of honeſt and chaft wives,wers in 
this caſc very effcCtual, and moved men to regard them. When things were brought to his paſs, ſo ſoon 
as we hizard, that Epaminondas and Gorgidas,with other friends,were now aſſembled wituin the Temple 
of Minerva, we went dirc&ly unto them, and thither repaired alſo many honeſt Chiizens, and mcn of 
quality, flocking ſtill more and more in great frequency. Now after relation was made unto them, how 
all chings ſpcd, and that they were requeſted to aſſiſt us in the performance and execution of that which 
was behinde, and for that purpoſe to meet all together in the common Market-place, incontincntly they 
ſet up a ſhout, and crycd unto the Citizens, Liberyy, liberty, diſtributing Arms and Weapons among as 
many as came to joyn with them : which they took forth of the Temples and Halls, being full of che 
ſpoils ofall ſorts, won from enemies in times paſt, as alſo out of the Armorers, Furbuſhers, and Cntlers 
ſhops there adjoyning.Thither came Hippoſtberides likewiſe with aTroop of friends and ſervants,britg= 
ing thoſe trumpcters with him,who were by chanee come to the City againſt the feaft of Hercnles> and 
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immediatly ſome ſounded the alarm in the Market place, and others in all parts of the Ciry belidey, 
and allto aftoniſh and affright thofe of rhe adverſe part , as if the whole City were revolted, and had 
riſen againſt them : who making a great ſmoak, for the nonce in the ſtreets, becauſe they would not be 
deſcricd, put themſelves within the Caftle Cadmea, drawing with them thoſe choice Souldicrs called 
K:#«Jons, that is to ſay, the becter,who were wont uſually to Ward all night, and keep a ſtanding corps 
de guardabout the (aid Caſtle. Now thoſe who were aboye in the ſaid Fort, ſecing their own Cap- 
tain to run ſo diſorderly and in great affright,and to makehafte to get in, perceiving alſo from above, 
how we were gathered together about the Market-place in Arms and no part of the City quiet, bur 
fall of tumulr, uprorcs and garboile, whereof the noiſe aſcended up unto them, duriſt not adventure to 
come down, though they were to the number of five thouſand, as tearing the preſent danger 3 bur pre» 
tended for their excuſe the abſence of Lyſa#oridas their Captain, who was cver wont to remain with 
them, bur only that day, which was the cauſe that afterwards, as we have heard, the Lacedzmoniang 
"making means by a piece of money, to apprehend him in Corixtb, whirher he was retired, immediate- 
Iy put him to death : but upon Compoticion and ſafc ConduRt, they delivercd up the Caſtle into our 
hands, and departed with all the Souldiers in it. 
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OF the Malice of Herodotus, 


The Summary. 


Premect conſidering in what credit and requeſt Herodotus the Hijtoriographer was, who in many places 
of his Books, which are at this day extant in our hands, defameth drvers States and honourable per ſous 
of Greece, is minded here in this Treatiſe to arm, as it were, and prepare the Readers againſt all ſuch falſe 
ſuggeſtions and imputations : and in the very entry of his Diſcourſe, accuſeth Herodotus of malice and lea» 
fing. For proof of this Challenge he ſetteth down certain marks, whereby a man may diſcern a ſlanderous 
Writer from a ſage and diſcreet Hiſtoriographer. Which done, he applyeth the. ſaid markes unto Hcrodo- 
tus, ſhewing by a number of examples drawn out of his Stories and Narrations, that oftea times he uſeth odi- 
ous words, when as others more milde and gentle were as ready for him to uſe : that he deſcribeth an evil 
matter, when as there was n0 need to make mention thereof : that he taketh pleaſure to ſpeak ill andtorail: 
that among praiſes, he inſerteth the bitter blames of one and the ſame perſonage : and in recounting one 
thing two manner of ways and more, he reſteth always in the worſe, and imputeth worthy deeds and brave ex- 
ploits unto diſordinate and irregular paſſions, and ſo after an oblique manner doth the perſons injurj.Sothat 
this Treatiſe teacheth as well the Writers of Hiſtories, to look well about themſelves, and ftand upon their 

guard, leſt they be eſteemed, ſlanderons, fosliſh and impudent : as alſo the Readers,to carry with them a puce © 
and ſincere judgement, for 10 make their profit by thoſe Books, which they take in hand to read. 


Of the Malice of Herodotus, 


| Any ren there be, O Alexander, whom the ſtile and phraſe of Herodotus the Hiſtoriographer 
4 (becauſe it ſcemeth unto them plain, fimple, natural, and running ſmoothly upon the mat- 
ters which he delivercth) hath much'deceived : but morethere are, who have been caught 

and brought into the ſame errour, by his manners and behaviour, For it is not only cx» 


 tream injuſtice, as P/ato ſaid, to ſeem juſt and righteous, when a man is nothing leſs, but alſo an at 


of malice in the higheſt degree, to counterfeit mildneſs and fimplicity, and under that pretence and 
colour, to be covertly moſt bitter and malicious. Now for that he ſheweth this ſpight of his againſt 
the Bccotians and Corinthians eſpecially, although he ſparcth not any others wharſocver, 1 thoughs 
it my partand duty do defend hercin the honour of our Anceſtors in the behalf of truth, againſt this 
only part of his Writings, and no morc. For to purſue and go thorow all other lics and forged tales 
of his, diſperſed in that hiftory, would require many great volumes. Bur as Sophecles faid : 


> Of Eloguence the flattering face, 
Prevaileth much and winneth grace, 


eſpecially when iemceterh with a tongue which is pleaſant,and carrieth ſuch a force,as to cover among 
other vices, the malicious nature of an Hiftoriographer, Philip king of Macedonie was wont to ſay 
unto thofe Greeks who revolted from his alliance,and {ſided with Titys ©ujntinggthat they had changed 
ahcir former chainzand given them for others , that were indecd more poliſhed ; howbcit longer a fair 
d:al. Even ſo a man may fay, that the Malignity of Herodotus is ſmoother and more delicate than 
that of T| beopompusz but it toucheth neerer to the quick, and Rtingeth more 3 like as the winds arc more 
ſharp and piercing, which blow through a narrow ftrcight or cloſe gladey than ſuch as are ſpred more 

at 
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at large. I chlak therefore that I ſhall do very well, firſt to deſcribe generally ,. and as it were in groilc, 
the traQts and marks as it were of a narration which is not pure, ſincere, and triendly, but ſpighrfull and 
malicious, for to apply the ſame afterwards to cach point that we (hall cxamin, and ſce whether they 
do agree fitly thereto. | EOREK 
Firſt and formoſt therefore, he that uſeth the moſt odious nowns and verbs, when there be others at 
hand more milde and gentle, for to expreſs things done : as for example ; whereas he might ſay, that 
Nicigs was very ceremonious, and fomewhat ſuperſtitioufly given; reporteth that he was fanaticall ; 
and chuſcth rather to Chalenge Gleon for raſh audacity, and furious madnefle , than for light and vain 
ſpeech : ſurely he carricth not a good and gentle mind, but caketh pleaſure ro make a narration in the 
worſt manner. | 
Sccondly, when there is ſome vice otherwiſe in 8 man, which appertaincth not unto the Hiſtory, and 
yet the Writer catchcth hold thereof, and will needs thruſt it into the narration of thoſe affairs which 
require itnot, drawing his Hiftory from the matter, fetching a compaſſe about, after an cxtrayapant 
manner, and all to bring in cither the infortunity or unhappy accident, or elſe ſome abſurd and ſhame» 
full a& of a man : it is very evident that ſuch an one delightcth in reproachfull and evill language, And 
therefore contrariwiſc, Thrcidides, howſoever Gleoy commirted an infinite number of groſfe and toul 
faults, yea he never traduced him openly for them in his writings. And as touching the buſy Ora- 
; tour Hyperbolus , heglanced at him onely by the way, terming him a naughty man, and fo let him go; 
'Philiftus likewiſe paſſed over all the outrages and wrongs ( many though they were ) of Dionyſus the 
Tyrant, which he offered unto the Barbarous Nations, fo long as they were not interlaced among the 
affairs of the Greeks. For the digrefſſions and excurſions of an Hiſtory, arcallowed, principally for ſome 
Fablcs or Antiquities. Moreover, he who among the praiſes of ſome great perſonages, thruſteth in ſame 
matter tending to reproach and blame, ſcemcech to incurre the malediftion of the Tragicall Poet, 


Curſed be thou, that lov'ſt @ roll te have, 
Of mens miſhaps, who now lie dead in grave, 


Furthermore, that which is equipollent and reciprocall thereto, every man knoweth, that the leaving 
out and paſling over quite of ſome good quality, or Iaudable faft, ſeemeth not to be a thing reprechen- 
fible and ſubje& to account , though done it were maliciouſly , and the ſame were left out in ſome 
Cich place as pertcined well to the train of the Hiſtory : for to commend a man _ after an unwil- 
ling manner, ſavoureth no more of civility, than to blame him affeRionately ; and beſides that, it is no» 
thing more civill, it ſmelleth haply more of malice, and of thetwain is worſe. 

The fourth fign of a malicious nature in an Hiſtorian, in my account js this: when one and the ſame 
thing is interpretcd or reported two wayes, or morc, to encline unto the harder conftruRion, For per- 
mitted it is unto Sophiſters and Rhetoricians, cither for to gain their fec, or to win the name and repu- 
cation of eloquence, otherwhiles to take in hand for to defend and adorn the worſe cauſe ; becauſe they 
imprint not deeply any credit or bclief of that which they deliver: & they themſelves do not deny, that 
they undertake to prove things incredible, even againſt the common opinion of men. But he that com- 

ſeth an Hiſtory, doeth his part and devoir, if he writeth that which he knoweth to be true + but of 
matters doubtfull, obſcure, and uncertain, thoſe which are better ſeem eo be reported more truly al- 
wayecs, than the worſe, -And many thcre be, who omit quite and overpaſſe the worſe : asfor 
example 3 Ephorus having ſaid as touching Themiſtocles , that he was privy to the Treaſon thas 
Pauſaxias Plotted and Praftifed, and how hee Treated with the Lieutenants of the King of 
Perſia ; Howbeit, he conſented not (\ quoth he ) nor never couldbe induccd ro take part with him 
of thoſe hopes , whereto he did ſollicite him. And Thucidides ett this matter wholly out ofhis ſto- 
ry , as not acknowledging it to be true, Again, in matters confeſſed to have been done , but yer 
not known, for what cauſe, and upon what intention 3 he that gueſfſeth and caficth his conje&ure 
in the worſe part, is naught and maliciouſly minded : and thus did the comicall Pacts, who gave 
out,that Pericles kindled the Pcloponnefian War,for the love of the courtifan Apafia,or clſe for Phidie 
as ſake, and not rather upon an high mind and contention to take down the pride of the Poloponne« 
fians, and in no wiſe to give place unto the Lacedzmonians. For of arts approved and laudablc af- 
fairs, he that ſuppoſeth and ſetteth down a leud and naughty cauſe, and by. calumniations draweth 
men into extravagant ſuſpicions, of the hidden and ſecret intention of him who performed the AQ, 
which he is not able to reprove or blame openly : as they who report of Alexander the Tyrams death, 
which Dame Thebe his wife contrived, that it was not adeced of magnanimity , nor upon the hatred 
of wickedneſl: and vice, but proceeding from the paſſionate jealouſic of a woman : as alſo thoſe who 
ſay, that Gato Vricen(s killed himfelf , fearing left Ceſar would cxecute him ſhamcfully : theſe (l 
fay ) are cnvious and ſpightfall in the higheſt degree. S:mblably , an Hiftoricall Narration fmelleth 
of Malicc, according as the manner of a work or aft done is related : as if it be pur down in writing, 
that ic was by the means rather of Money and corruptiongthan of vertae and valour,that ſome'great ex- 
ploit was performed, (as ſome there were who did not ſtick to ſay as muchof Philip : ) or elſe, that ie 
was cxccuted without any travell and danger, as others gave out of Alexander the Great : alſo not by 
forecaft and wiſecdomegbut by the favour of fortune; like as the cnvious and ill willer of Timwtheus,who 
in Paintcd Tables repreſented the Pourtrature of divers Citics and Towns, that of themſelves fell 
within the compaſs of his Net and Toil, when he lay faft aſleep : cvident itis, that ie tendeth to the 
empgring of the Glory,Bcauty, & Greatneſs of thoſe aQts,when they take from them the magnanimity, 
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vertue, and diligence ofthe authors, and give out, they were not done and executed by themlelyes, Q- 
ver and beſides, thoſe who protcffedly and direQly ſpeak cvill of one, incur the imputation of quarrel- 
lers, raſh-hcaded and furious perſons, in caſe they keep not within a mean: bur ſuch as do ir after an ob« 
lique manner, as if they diſcharged bullets, or ſhot arrows at one ſide from ſome blind corner, charging 
ſarmiſes and ſuſpicions ; and then to turn bchind and ſhift off all, by ſaying, they do not belicvc any 
ſuch thing, which they deſire molt of all to be-believed, howſoever they diſclaim all malice and evill 
will : over and befides their cancred nature, they are ftained with'the note of notorious impudency, 
Next neighbours unto theſe, are they, who among imputations and blames, adjoyn certain praiſes': ay 
in the time of Socrates, one Ariſtoxenus having given him the terms of ignorant, untaught, difſolute ; 
came in with this afterwards : but trus it is that he doth no man wrong,and is worſt to him(VUf: for like 
as they, who will cunningly and artificially flatter ocherwhiles, among many and unmeaſurable praj. 
ſes, mingle ſome light reprehenfions, Joyning with their ſweet flatterics, ( as it were ſome tart ſauce 
eo ſeaſon them ) certain words frankly and frecly ſpoken ; even ſothe malicious perſon , becaufe 
he wouldhave that believed which he blameth , pucteth thereco ſome little ſprinkling ofa few prai- 
ſes. There may be exemplified and numbercd many other ſigns and marks of malice : but theſe may 
ſuffice to give usto underftand the nature and intention of this Author whom now we have in 

hand. | | | 

Firſt and formoſt therefore to begin at heavenly wights, and as they ſay at Veſta, To the daughter of 
Taachus, whom all the Greeks think co have bcen deified & honoured wich divine honours by the Barba 
rous Nations, in ſuch ſort as that ſhe hath Jefc her name to many Seas, and noble Ports, in regard of 
her great glory and renown 3 and open«4 the ſource (as it were) and original beginning of many 
Right Noble, moſt Famous and Royal Families ; this our gentle Hiſtoriographer faith, that ſhe yce]- 
ded her ſelfunto certain Merchants of P-enicia, to be carricd away, for that ſhe having becn deflloured 
not againſt her will, by a Maſtcr of a Ship, {carcd left ſhe ſhould be ſpied great with child ; and withall 
belycth the Phaenicians themſclver, as if they gave out as much of her. Hereports himſelf alſo to thete= 
ſtimony of the ſages and wiſe men of Perſia, that the Pheenicians raviſhed and carricd her away with 0- 
ther women : ſhewing withall dirc&ly his opinion a lictle after, that the moſt noble and bravcft cxploit 
that ever the Greeks atcheived, to wit, the war of Trey, was an enterpriſe begun in folly, for a Iewd 
and naughty woman : for it is very apparent qu2:h he, that theſe women if they had not been willing 
themſelves, they had never been ſo raviliizd, aid had away as they were, And therefore we may as well 
fay that the gods did fooliſhly to ſh:w themſelves angry and offended , with the Lacedzmonians for 
the abuſing of the daughters of Scedaſns the Leuftrian 3 azalſo to puniſh Ajax , for that hee forced 
Lady C (ſandra ; for certain it ig according to Herodotas , that if they had not bcen willing, they had 
never bcen dcfloured : and yet himſclf faith that Ariſtomwres was taken alive, and carricd away by the 
Lacedzmonians, and afterwards Philopzmen Captain General of the Achzans tafted the ſame fortunc, 
and Atilius Regulus the Conſull of the Romany, fell likewiſe into the hands of his enemies : all of them 
ſach pcrſonages as hardly may be found more valiant and hardy warriors in the world. But what mac- 

vell is this, conſidering that men do takeLeopards, and Tygres alive ? Now Herodotus blameth the - 
oor women, who wereby force abuſed, and dcefendeth thoſe wicked men who offered them that a» 
mO Bcfides, fo much affeQcd he is in love unto the Barbarous Nations , that he will acquit and 
cleer Bufirides of that ill name which went of him, for {laying of his gueſts,and ſacrificing men, and at- 
eributing unto all the Agyptians by his teftimonics, much godlinefſe, Religion and Juſtice, returncth 
upon the Greeks this inhuman and abhominable cruelty. For in his ſecond Book he writeth that Me- 
aelaus having received Helena at the hands of King Proteus his wife , and bcen by him honoured 
with great and rich preſents, ſhewcd himſelt again a moſt unjuſt and wicked man. For when the wind 
and weather ſerved him not for to embark and ſail away, he wrought by his report, a moſt curſed and 
dereftable faft, in taking two of the inhabitants male children of that Countrey, and cut them in peeces 
for ſacrifice : by occaſion whereof being hated of the Egyptians, and purſued, he fled dircQly with his 
fleet, and departed into Libya. For mine own part, I wot not what Egyptian hath given out this rc- 
ort of Menelaus ; but contrariwiſe I know full well, that in Z£gypt they retain Rtill to this day many 
onours in the memoriall, both ofhim and alfo of his wife Helena. Morcover this writer hoJding on 
ſtill his courſe, reporteth that the Perſians learned of the Greeke, to abuſe boyes carnally and contrary 
to kind. And yet how is it poſſible that the Perſians ſhould learn this vilany and filthinefle of the Greeks, 
confidering that the Perfians in manner alſdo confefſe , that the children were there guelded , before 
they had cver ſcen the Greeks ſea. Alſo he writeth, that the Greeks were taught by the Zpyprtians, 
ghcir ſolemn pompy, fcaftivall proceſſions,and publick Afemblies : likewiſe to adore the twelve gods: 
yeaand that Melampas had learned of the fame Xgyptians the very name of Dionyſius , that is to ſay, 
Bacchus, who taught it the others Greeks. Astouching the ſacred myſteries, and ſecret ceremonics 
of Ceres, that they were brought out of Zg ypt by the daughters of Danars : as alſo that the Apgyp- 
tans beat themſclvcsand are in great ſorrow, yet will themſelves name nothing why they ſo do, but 
remain cloſe and keep filence in the Religious Service of the gods. As touching Hercules and 
Bacchus whom the Xgyptians eftcem as gods,and the Greeks very aged men, he maketh mention in1.0 
place of this moe obſervation and diftinftion : howſoever he ſaith, that this Egyptian Hercules, was 
reckoned and ranged in the ſecond order of the gods, and Bacchss in the third, as thoſe who had a bc= 
ginning ofthcir eſſence, and were not cternall : and yet he pronounceth thoſe other to be gods, but un- 
totheſe, he judgeth that we ought toperform anniverſary funerals, as having becn ſometime nagreall, 
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and now canonized demi- gods, but in no wiſe to ſacrifice unto them as gods. After the ſame manner 
ſpake he of Pan, overthrowing the moſt holy and venerable ſacrifices of the Grecks by the vanitics 
and fables which the Egyptians deviſed, Yet is not this the worſt, nor fo intollerable; for deriving 
the pedegree of Hercules from the race of Perſeus, he holdeth, that Perſeus was an Aﬀſyrian, according 
co that which the Perſians ſay : But che Captains and Leaders of the Dorians (faith he) ſeem to be de» 
ſcended in right line from the Egyptians, and fetch their genealogic and anceftours from before 
Danae and Acrifius : foras conceraing Epapbus, Is, Faſus and Argus, he hath wholly paſſed over and 
reje&ed, ftriving to make, not onely the other two Hercales Egyptians and Phcenicians, but alſo this 
vhom bimſelfnameth to be the third, a meer ſtranger from Greece, and to enroll him among Barba- 
rians, notwithſtanding that of all the ancient learned men, neither Homer, nor Heftodus, ne yet 
Archilochus, Piſander, Stefichorus, Alcman,nor Pindarus, do make mention of any Hercules an Egyptian 
or Phcenician, but acknowledge one alone, to wit, our Bootian and Argien. And that which more 
is, among the ſeven ſages , whom he termeth by the name of Sophiſters , he will nects bear us down, 
that Thales was a Phoenician born, extrated from the ancient ſtock of the Barbarians. And in one 
place ,. reproaching in ſome ſort the gods, under the viſard and perſon of Solo, hc hath theſe words: 
O Greſ#s, thou demandeſt of me as touching humane things , who know full well , that the deity is 
envious and full of inconftant incertitude : where attriburing unto Solo#, that opinion which bimſcl£ 
had of the gods, he joyneth malicc unto impiety and blaſphemy. And as for Pittachus, ufing him bug 
in light matters, and ſuch as are of no conſequence, he paſſcth oyer in the mcan while, the moſt wor- 
thy and excellent deed that ever the man did : for when the Athenians and Mitylenians were at war 
about the port Sigeum, Phrynonthe Captain of the Athenians having given defiance, and challenged 
cocombat hand to hand, the hardicft warriour of all the Mitylenians , Pittachus advanced forward 
and preſented himſelf to his face for to perform his devoir, where he bare himſelf with ſuch dex- 
cerity , that he caught this Captain , as mighty a man as he was and call of ſtature, and ſocntangled 
him, that he ſlew him oatright. And when the Mitylenians, for this proweſſe of his, offercd unto 
him goodly rich preſents, hc launced his javelin out of his hand as farre as ever he could , and deman- 
ded fo much ground onely as he raught with thas ſhot. And thereupon , thac field, even atthis day, 
is called Pittacium. But what writeth Herodotus , when he comes to this place ? In licu of reciting 
this valiant aCt of Pittachus, herecounteth the flight of Alceus the Poet, who flung from him his Ar- 
mour and Weapons, and fo ran away out of the Battcll : whereby it appearcth, that in avoiding to 
write of vertuous and valiant afts, but in not concealing vicious and foul fats, he teftificth on their 
fide wko ſay, thatenvy, to wit, a grief for the good of another, and joy in other mens harms, proceed 
both from one root of malice. : | 
After all this, the Alcmzonidz who fhewed themſclves brave men and generous ; and namely, by de- 
livering their Countrey from tyranny, arc by him challenged for Treaſon : for he faich, That they re- 
ceived Piſiftratus upon his Baniſhment, and wrought means for his return again, upon condition, that 
he ſhould efpouſe and marry the daughter of Megacles : and when the Maiden faid thus unto her Mo« 
ther, Sce my good Mother, Piſiftratus doth not company kindly with mc, as he ſhould, and according 
to the law otnature and marriage; hercupon the ſaid Alcmeonide took ſuch indignation againſt the 
Tyrant for his perverſe dealing, that they chaſed him into exile. Now, that the Lacedzmonians 
ſhould taſte as well of his malice as the Athenians kad done before them, ſee how he defaceth and tra« 
duceth Othryadas, a man eftecmed and admired among them above all others, for his valiance : He on= 
ly (faith he) remaining alive of thoſe three hundred, aſhamed to return to Sparta, when all the reſt 
of that company and conſort of his were flain and left dead in the field , preſently overwhelmed 
himſclf in the place under an heap of his enemics ſhiclds reared for a Trophz, and fo dycd : for a 
.lictle before, he ſaid, that the Vitory between both fides reſted doubtfull in even Ballance ; and 
now he witneſſeth , that through the ſhame and baſhfulnefſe of Othryadas , the Lacedzmonians loft 
the day : for as itis a ſhame to live being vanquiſhed, ſo it is as great an honour to ſurvive upona vita» 
ry. I forbcar now to note andobſerve, how in deſcribing Creſus every where for a fooliſh, vain-glo- 
rious and ridiculous perſon in all reſpefts, yet nevertheleſſc he ſaith, that being priſoncr he taught and 
inftruted Cyrus, a Prince who in prudence, vertue and magnanimity ſurpaſſed all the Kings that 
ever were, And having by the teſtimony of his own Hiſtory,attributed no goodnefſe unto Craſus, bus 
this onely, that he honoured the gods with great offcrings, oblations and ornaments, that he preſented 
unto them 3 which very ſame( as himfclf declareth)was the moſt wicked and profancſt a& in the world: 
for whereas his Brother Pantaleen and he were at great variance and debatc, about ſucceſſion in the 
Kingdome during the lifc of their Father; after that he came to the Crownghe caught one of the Nobles, 
a great friend and companion of his Brother P antaleon, who had beforc-time been his adverſary , and 
within a fullers will all ro beclawed and mangled him with Tuckers Cards and Burling Combs, ſo as 
he died therewith ; and of his moncy which he did confiſcate and ſeize upon, he cauſed thoſe oblations 
and Jewels to be made which he ſent as a preſent to the gods, Concerning Deicces the Mcdian , who 
by his vertue and juſtice atteined to the Kingdome, he faith, that he was not ſuch an one indeed, 
but an Hypocritc, and by ſemblance of juſtice was advanced to that regall dignity. But what ſhould 
I and upon the examples of Barbarous Nations ; for hc hath miniftred matter enough in writing one= 
ly of the Greeks, He faith, that the Athenians and many other Ionians, being aſhamed of that name, 
were not only unwilling, bu alſo denicd utterly to be called lonians : alſo, as many ofthem as were of 
the nobleſt blood, and deſcended from the very Scnate and Prytareum of the Achenians,begat ana 
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of Barbarous women, after they had killed their Fathers and tormer childcen : by occafion whereof 
thoſe women made an Ocdinance among themſelves, which they bound with an oath, - and miniftred 
the ſame unto their daughterr, never to cat nor drink with their Husbands, nor to call them by cheic 
names : and that the Milefians at this day be deſcended from the ſaid women. And having cieanly 
delivered thus much under hand, that thoſe onely who celebrated the feaſt named Apaturia y were in- 
deed true Tonians : And all ( quoth he ) dokeep and obſerve that ſolemnity , ſave onely the Ephe. 
fians and Colophonians. By this ſlic device he doth in cff:C deprive theſe States, of the Noble Anti- 
quity of their Nation. Hewriteth likewiſe, that the Cumz#ans and Mitylerzans, were compattcd 
and agrecd withall, for a pcecc of Money, to deliver into the hards of Cyrus, PaByas, one of his Cap. 
tains, who had revoltcd trom him : Bur I cannot ſay (quoth hc) certainly, for how much, becauſe 
the juſt ſumis not exaltly known, But he ought not by his leave to have charged upon any City of 
Greece ſuch a note of Infamy, without he had been better afſured thereof, And afterwards he faith, 
chat the Inhabitants of Chios pulled him, being brought unto them ont of the Temple of Minerva Po- 
liuchos, that is to ſay, Tutclar and ProtcCQrefſe of the City, for to deliver him unto the Perfians 3 which 
the Chians did after they had received tor their hire, a pecce of Land called Atarnes. Howb:it, Cha- 
10x, the Lampſacinian, a more Ancient Writer , when he handlcih the ftory of Padiyas , raxcth neither 
the Mitylenzans, nor the Chians, for any ſuch facrilege : bus writeth of this maiter, thur, word 
for word : Patyas (quoth he) being advertiſed that the Perfian Army approached, fled firſt to Atrtyle- 
e, and aftcrwards to Chios : and there he tell into the hands of Cyrus. Moreover this our Authorin 
his third Book, deſcribing the expedition or journey of the Laccd#monians againſt Polycrates the 
Tyrant, faich that the Samians, both arc of opinion and alfo report, that it was by way of recompence 
and requitall, becauſe they bad ſent them aidin their War againſt Meſſene , thar the Lacedzmoniang 
entred into Arms and warred upon the Tyrant, for to reduce the exi}ed perſons home again, and re« 
ſtore them to their livings and goods : but he faith, that the Laced#monians deny flatly this to bave 
been thecauſe : ſaying it was neither to ft the Ifle Samos at liberty, nor to ſuccour the Samians, that 
they enterpriſed this War : but rather to chaſtiſe the Samianr, for chat they had intercepred and taken 
away a fair ſtanding Cup of Gold , ſent. by them as a preſent unto King Craſus : and befides a goodly 
Cuirace or Breft-plate, ſent unto them from King Amaſis. And yet we know for certain, that in all 
thoſe dayes, there was not a City in Greece ſo defirous of Honour, nor ſo infeſt and deadly bent apaint 
Tyrants, as Lacedemon was : for what other Cupof Gold, or Cuirace was there , for which they cha- 
ccd out of Corinth and Ambracia the uſurping race of the Cypſclidz ; baniſhed out of Noxos, the Tyrant 
Lyg4amis ; expelled out of Athexs, the Children of Piſjtratas ; drave out of Sicyone, Aeſcbines ; exiled 
from Theſes, Synmachus z delivered the Phoczans from Anlis 3 and turned Ari/togenes out of Milerys : 
asfor the lordly domiaions over Theſſaly , they utterly ruinated and rooted our, which Ariftomedes 
and Angelus uſurped, whom they ſupprefſed and defaired by the means of Leotychidas their King ? Bar 
of theſe things | have written elſewhere more exaCtly.and at large. Now it Herodotus ſaith true, what 
wanted they of extreme folly and wickedneſfc in the higheft degree, in diſavowing and denying a moſt 
juſt and honourable occaſion of this War, to confeffe that they made an invafion upon a poor and mi- 
ſcrable Nation opprefſced and afflift:d under a Tyrant, and all in remembrance of 2 former grudge, to 
be revenged for a ſmall wrong upona baſe mind and mechanical} avatice, Now haply be h2da fling 
at the Lacedzmonians and gave them a blur with his pen, b=cauſe in the train and conſequence ot the 
ſtory, they came ſo juſt under it; but the City of the Corinthians , which was clean cut of his way, 
he hath notwithſtanding eaken it with him and beſpurted ar.d d: ſhed as he paſſed by,with a moſt gric- 
vous ſlander and heavy imputation. The Corinthians alſo { quoth he did favour and fecond with 
great affeQionthis voyage of the Lacedzmoniane, for to requite an hainous outrage and injury, which 
they had received before time at the Samiars hands : And that was this ; Periander the Tyrant 
Corinth, ſent three hundred young Boycs, that wer: the Sons.of the moſt Noble perſons.in all Corfu, 
to King Aliattes for to be guelded. Theſe youths arrived in the 1]: Samos, whom being landed the 
Samians taught how to fit as humble ſupptiants within the Temple and Sar:Quary of Diana, and fer 
before them for their nouriſhment Cercain Cakes made of Seſam Seed ard Honey. And this forſooth 
was it that our trim Hiftoriographer calleth ſo great an outrage and abuſe offered by the Samians unto 
the Corinthians ; for which he ſaith, the Laceczmonians alſo wr ſtirred up and provoked againſt 
them, becauſe they had ſaved the childrey of Greeks from eviration. But ſurely he ther faſtencth this 
reproach upon the Corinthians, (hewcth that the City was more wicked than the tyrant himſelf. As 
for him, his defire was to be revenged of the Inhabitants of Corfu, who h ad killed his ſon among them: 
but the Corinthians, what wrong received they of the Samians, for which they ſhould in hoftile manner 
ſet upon them,who oppoſed themſelves and empeached ſo inbumane and barbarcus cruclty ro be com- 
mitted ? and namely, that they ſhould revive aud raiſc up again an old cankred grudge and quarre)s,that 
had licndcad and buried the ſpace of three Generations ; and all in favour and maintenance of Tyran- 
ny, which had lain very grievous and unſupportable upon them, and whereof, being overthrown and 
ruined as it is, chey ceaſe not ſtill to aboliſh and do out the remembrance for cver, Loc, what outrage 
it was, that the Samians committed upon the Corinthians; but what was the revenge and puniſhment 
that the Corinthians deviſed againſt the Samians ? For if in good carneſt they took indignation and 
were off:nded with the Samians, it had been meet, notto have incited the Lacedzmonians, but to 
have diverted themrather, from levying Warre upon Pohcrates, to the end that the Tyrant not being 
defaixed and purdown, they might not have been freed nor delivered from Tyrannicall fervicade 
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Bur that which more is, what occaſion had the Corinthians to be angry with the Samians,who though 
thcy defired, yet thoy could not fave the Corcyreans children, conlidering they took no diſpleaſure 
againſt che Cnidians, who not only preſerved, but alſo reftorcd them to their Parents ? And verily thi 
Corcyrcans make no great regard,” nor ſpeak ought, of the Samians in thjs behalf 3 marry the Cnidi- 
ans, they remembred in the beſt manner z for the Cnidians they ordained honours, privilcdger, and in+ 
munities, and cnadted publike decrees to ratific and confirm the ſame. For theſe Cnidians failing to the, 
Ile of Samos, arrived there, drave out of the forcſaid Temple the Guard of Periander, took the chil= 
dren forth, and brought them ſafe to Corfu, according as Antenor the Candior,and Dionyfivs the Chal- 
cidian in the Book of Foundations have left in writing. Now that the Lacedzmonians undertook 
this expedition, not for to be quit with the Samians, and to puniſh them , but to deliver them: rather 
from the tyrant, and for to ſave them ; 1 will bclieve no other teſtimony but the Samians themſelves. 
For they afficm, that there is among them now ſtanding, a Tomb or Monument by them creed at the 
publike charges of the Ciry, for the corps of Archias a Citizen of Sparta, whoſe memorial they do 
honour, for that in the ſaid ſervice he fought valiantly, and loft his life 3 fer which cauſe the pofterity 
deſcended from that man, do yet unto this day, bear ſingular aff:&ion, and do all the pleaſures they 
can unto the Samians, as Herodotus himſelf bearcth witneſs. Furthermore, in his fifth Book he Wri- 
teth, that Caliſihenes, one of the moſt noble and principal perſonages of all Athens, perſwaded the 
Prieſteſs Pythiay to be a falſe Propheteſs, in moving the Lacedzmonians always by her anfwers thar 
ſhe gave out, for to deliver the City of xfthens from the thirty Tyrants : and thus unto a moſt glori- 
ous picce of work and right juſt, he adjohncth the imputation of ſo great an impiety, and a damnable 
device of falſhood 3 and withal, bereaved god 4pollo of that prophecic which is ſo good and honeft, 
yea and befceming Thenzs, who alſo as they fay affiſteth him in the Oracle. He faith alfo, that 
Iſagoras yielded his wife anto Cleomenes, for to uſe ber at his pleaſure , whenſocver he came un- 
to her : and then, as his ordingy manner is, intermingling ſome praiſes among blamee, becauſe he 
would be the better believed ; This Tſagoras (quoth he) the fon of Tiſander , was of a noble houſe 3 
but'l am noc able ro ſay of what Antiquity betore-time his pedigree was3 bur only that his kinsfolk 
and thoſe of his blood, do ſacrifice unto Fupiter, firnamed Cariuss Now I aſſure you , this our 
Hiſtorian is a proper and pleafant conceited fellow, to ſend away 1ſagoras thus tothe Carians, as it 
were to Ravens, in a miſchicf. And as for Ariſtogiton, he packeth him away not by a back door or Po- 
ſtern, but dire&ly by the broad and open gate, as far as unto Phanicez ſlaying, that his firſt original 
came long fince from the Gephyrians : bug what Gephyrians trow ye? nocthoſe in Eubea, or in 
Erctria, as ſome do think : bur he faith plainly they be Phcaicians, and that he is fo perſwaded of 
chem by hear-ſay. -And not being able to __ the Lacedemonians of their glory, for dcliver- 
ing the City of Athens from the ſervitude of the thirty Tyrants , hc yum about to oblicurate quitey 
or at lcaftwiſe in ſome ſort to diſgrace and diſhonour that moſt noble aft, with as foul a paſ- 
fion , and as villanous a vice : for he faith, that they repented inconcinently , as if thcy had not 
well done, by the induftion of falſe and ſuppoſed Oracles, thus to have chaced out of their Coun- 
erey the Tyrants their Friends, Gueſts, and Allics, who promiſed to deliver Athens into their hands, 
and to have yiclded the City unto an unthankfull people ; and that anon they ſent for Hippias, 
as far asto Sizeum y for torcduce him to Athens : but the Corinthians oppoſed themſelves , and 
diverted them , whiles Soficles diſcourſed and ſhewed how many miſeries and calamitics. the City of 
Corinth had endured whiles Periander and Cypſelus held them under their Tyrannical Rule : and yer 
of all thoſe cnormous ontrages which Periander committed, they could not name any one more 
wicked and cruel, than that of the three hundred children which he ſent away for to be gelded: How » 
beit, this man darcth to ſay, that the Corinthians were moved and provoked againſt the Samians, 
who had ſaved the ſaid youths, and kept them from ſuffering ſuch an indignity,and carried the rememe» 
brancethereof for revenge, asif they had done them ſome cxceeding great injury : - fo full is his ma- 
| lice andgall of inconftancy, of repugnance and contradiction in all his ſpecches, which cver and . 
anon is ready to offer it ſelf in his Narrations. Aﬀter all chis, coming to deſcribe the taking of the 
_ City Sardis, he diminiſheth, defameth , and diſcredircth the exploit all chat ever he can, being fo 
armed with ſhameleſs audacity , that he termeth thoſe Ships which the Athenians ſet out, and ſent to 
ſaccour the King, and to plague the Ionians, who rebelled againſt him, the original cauſes of all 
miſchief, for that they affaycd to ſet at liberty and deliver out of ſervitudey ſo many goodly and fair 
Cities of the Grecks, held forcibly under the violent Dominion of the barbarous Nations, As 
touching the Eretrians, he maketh mention of them only by the way J and paſſth in filence a moſt 
worthy and glorious picce of ſervice, which they performed at that time : for when all Tovia was. 
now already in an uproar and hurliburly, and.the Kings Armada necr at hand, they put out their 
Navy, and inthe main Sea of Pamphyli defeated in a Naval battel the Cyprians : then returning 
back, and lcaving their Navyſin the Roftte before Epheſus , they went by land to lay Siege unto the 
Capital Cixy of Sardis , where they beleagured Artaphernes within a Calile , into which he was 
fled , intending thereby toraiſe the Sicge before the City Miletus : which ſervice they pat in execus 
tion and performed ; _ their cnemics £o remove their Camp, and diſlodge from thence , in: a 
wonderfall great fear and affright : bug ſecing a greater number of encmics to preſs hard upon them, 
they returned. Many Chroniclers report the Hiſtory in this manner z and among the reft Lyſaxias 
Mallites y in his Chronicle of the Eretrians. And verily is would have beſecmed well, if for no other 
reaſon, ye after the taking and deftruRion oftheir City , to have added this their att of valour = 
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poweſs. Howbcit, this good Writer, contrariwiſe faith, thar being vanquiſhed in the field, thefRare 
barians followed in chaſe, and purſued them as far as to their ſhips : and yer Charen the Lampſacenian, 
maketh no mention thereof, but wriccth thus, word for word : The Athenians (quoth he) put to Sea 
wich a fleet of twenty Galleyyfor to ayd the Ionians, and made a voyageas far as to Sardeis, where the 
were maſters of all, except the Kings Fortreſs or Wall ; which done, they returned to Milerzs. In the 
fix:h book, our Herodetws, after he had related thus much of the Platzans, that they had yieldcd and 
committed themſelves ro the proteion of the Lacedemonians, who made Remonſtrance unto them, 
that they (ſhould do far better to range and fide with the Athenians their neighbors, andable to defend 
them : headdzth mareover, and faith afterwards, not by way of opinion and ſufpicion, but as one 
who knew ic was ſo indzed, that the Lacedemonians thus adviſed and counſelled them acthat time, 
not for any good will and loving affection that they bare unto them, but becauſe they were all ye. 
ry well appayed to ſee the Arhenians to have their hands full, and to be matched with the Bzotiang, 
T{ then Heredotus be not malicious, it cannor chufe, but that the Lacedemonians were very cautes 
tous, fraudulent, and ſpightful; and the Athenians as blockiſh and fenſcleſs, not ro ſee how they were 
thus deluded and circumvented. The Platzans likewiſe were thus poſted from them, not for any 
lovc oz: tgnor intended unto them, but becauſe they might be the occaficn of War. Further 
morc he is convinc.d to have fal{ly deviſed, and colourably pretended the excuſe of the Full Moon 
againft the Licedemonians, which whiles they attended and ftayed for , he faith, they failed and 
went not in that journey of Marathon, to ayd the Athenians 3 far not onely they began a thouſand 
voyapes, and fought as many battels in the beginning of the moneth and new of the Moon, but alſo 
at this very battel of Marathon,which was fought the fixih day of the moneth Beedromion, that is to ſay, 
November, they miſſcd very little, but they had arrived in due time : for they came foon enough to 
Ende the dead bodies of thoſe thar were {lain in the fiz1d, and Tying ftill in the place : and yet thug 
hath he written of the Full Moon, Ir was impollible for them to do this our of hand, being as they 
wcre, net willing to break the Law for that, as yet, it was but the ninth day of the moneth ; and 
they made anſwer, that they might notſct forth, unleſs the Moon were ac the full. And thus theſe 
men waited for the Full Moon. Butyou, good Sir, transfer the Fnll Moon into the beginning of the 
Half Moon, or Sccoud Q rarter, confounding the courſe of Heaven, and the order of days, yea, and 
ſhyfling every thing together. Over and betides, promifing in the foretront and inſcription of yaur 
Hiftory, to write the decdsand affairs of the Greeks, you employ all your eloquence to magnifie and 
amplific the a&s of the Barbarians z and making ſemblance to be affeQiunate to the Athenians, yee for 
all chat, you make no incrition at all of that ſolemn pomp and proceſſion of theirs at Agre, which 
they hold even at this day, in the honor of Hecate, or Proſerpina, by way of thankſgiving for the 
victory, the feaſt whereot they do celebrate. But this heIpeth Herodoras very much to mcet with that 
impropcration and {lander that went of him, namely, thar he flattered the Athenians in his tory, for 
that he had recciveda great ſum of money of them for that purpoſe: for if he had rcad this un« 
to the Athenians, they would never have ncgleCcd nor let paſs that wicked Philippides, who went 
to move and fſollicite the Lacedemonians to be at that battc], from which himſelf came, and ke 
eſpecially, whoas he ſaith” himſelf, within two days was in Sparta, after he had been at Athens, 
if the Athenians aſter the winning of the ficld, did not fend for the ayd of their Confederates and 
Allies. But Diyllns an Athenian, none of the meaneft Chroniclers , writeth , that he received 
of the Athenians the ſumme of Ten Talents of Silver, by vertue of an Aﬀ that Anytus pro« 
ounded, | / 
; Moreover, many are of opinion, that Herodotus in his Narration of the battcl of Marathon, him» 
 flfmarred the whole grace and honor of the exploit, by the number that he putteth down of them 
who thcre were {lain : for he ſaith, that the Athenians made a vow to facrifice unto Proſerpine or 
Diana firnamed Apgrotera, as many year-old Goats as they fl:w of the Barbtrians : But when after 
the diſcomfirre and overthrow, they ſaw that the yumber of the dead bodies were infinite, they 
made ſupplication to the Goddeſs for tobe diſpenſed for their vow and promiſe, and to acquitthem 
for five hundred cvery year to be killed in ſacrifice for her. But to paſs over this, Ict us ſce what fol= 
lowed after rhe battcl. The Barbarians (quoth he) with the reſt of their ſhips drawing back and re. 
tiring into the open Sea, and having taken a fhip-boord thoſe ſlaves of Eretria, out of the Iſle where 
they had left them, doublcd the point of Syuninm, with a full purpoſe to prevent the Athenians before 
they could recover the City. And the Athenians were of opinion, that they were adviſed thus todo 
by a ſecret complot between them and the Alemezonidz, who had appointed and agreed with the Per» 
flars to give them a ſignal ſo ſpon as they were all embarked, by holding up alofc, and ſhewing thema 
ſhicld afar off. And ſo they fetched a compaſs about the Cape Suninm; And here I am content that he 
ſhould go clear away with this, that he called thoſe Priſone of Eretria by the name of ſlavery who 
ſh:wed as much courage and valor in this War, yea, and as ofa a defire to win honor, as any Greeks 
whatſocver, although their vertuc ſped but ill, and was unworthily afflifted. And lefs account I 
make alfo of this, thathe defamed the Alcem#onidz, of whom were the greateft families, and nobleRt 
perſons of all the City, Bnttheworkt of all is this, that the honor of this brave viftory is quite over® 
thrown, and the ifſite or end of ſo worthy and renowned a piece of ſervice is come juſt to nothing 
Ina manner, neither ſcemeth it tohave been any ſuch battel, or ſo great an exploit, butonelya (ſhort 
ſcaffling or light skirmiſh wich the Barbarians when they were landed, as evil willers, carp:rs and 
envious perſons give out to deprave the ſervice, ifit be fo, that after the batte), they fled not when they 
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had cut the Cablcs of their Ships, permiccing themſclves tothe wind, forto carry them as tar as potli- 
bly might be from Attica, but that there was a Shicld or Ta-guer litted up aloft in theair as a Signall 
unto them of Treaſon, and that of purpoſe they made fail toward the City of Athens, in hope to ſur- 
priſcitz and having without any noiſc in great filence doubled the forclaid point of Sunn, and were 
diſcovered a float, hovering about the Port Phalere, inſomuch as the principall and mott honourable 
pcrſonages of the Athenians, being out of all hope to ſave the City, berrayed it into their kands : for 
afterwards he diſchargeth and cleereth the Alcmezonidz, and atcributeth: this Treaſon unto others : 
And certain it is ( quoth he } that ſuch a Targuet or Shicld was ſhewed. And this he faith fo corfi- 
dently, as it himſclt had ſeen the thing- But impoſlible it is that it ſhould be fo, in caſe the Atheni- 
ans won the vidory clecr : and fay it had ſo been, the Barbarians never could have perceived its flying 
ſoas they did in great affcight and danger , wounded alſo ag they were , and chaſed both with Sword 
and Shot into their Ships, who left the nicld every man, and flcd from the Lang as faſt as ever he could, 
Bat afterwards again, when hemaketh ſemblance to anſwer in the behalf of the Alen:#onidez, andto 
refutc choſe crimes which himſelf broched, and charged upon them : I wonder (quoth he) and I can- 
not bclieve the rumour of this imputation, that cver the Alcnizonic, by any compatt with the Bar- 
barians, ſhewed them the fignall of a ſhield, as willing that the Athenizns ſhould be in ſubjcRion to 
the Barbarians under Hippias. Inthus doing, he putceth me in mind and remembrance of a-certain 
clauſc running in this manner : Take him you will; and having taken him, let him go you will. Sem- 
blably, firlt you accuſe, and anon you defend : write you do and frame accuſatory imputations againft 
honourable perſons, which afterwards you ſeem to cancile, difcrediting herein ( no doubt ) and di- 
ftraſting your ſelf : for you hayc heard your own ſelf to ſay, that the Alcwzonide ſct op a Targrer for 
a ſignal co the Barbarians vanquiſhed and flying away ; but in relieving them again and anſwering in 
their defence, you ſhew your ſeif to be a ſlanderous ſycophant : for if thar be truce which you write in 
this place, that the Alcmzonidz were worle, or at Icaſtwiſe, as badly affc&cd ro Tyrants, as Callias 
the Son of Phenippus and Father of Hipponicus, where will ; ou beſtow and place that conſpiracy of 
theirs againft the Commonwealth, which you have wricten in your former Books ? ſaying, thar they 
contrated alliance and affinity in marriage with Piſfi/tratus 3 by mcans whereof, they wrought his re- 
turn from cxile to cx:rciſe Tyranny : neither would they ever have baniſh:d him again,had it not been, 
that their daughter had complaincd and accuſed him, that he uſed her not according to law of marri- 
age and of nature, Thus you ſee what confuſed variations, contradiftions and repugnances there be 
in that imputation and ſuſpicion of the Alcmeonide : but in ſounding our the praiſes of Callias the 
Son of Phenippus, with whom he jJoynech his Son Hipponicus, who by the report of Herodotus himſelf, 
was in his time the richeſtman in all Atbers, he confcficth plainly, that for to infinuate himſelf into the 
favour of Hipponicus, and to flatter him, withour any 'reaſon or cauſe in the world arifing out of the 
matter of the ſtory , he brought Cellias, All the world knows, that the Argives refuſed not to enter 
inco-that generall confederacy and affociation of the Greeks, requiring onely, that they mighc not be 
ever at the Lacedzmonians command, nor forced to follow thew, who were the greatelt enemics, and 
thoſe who of all men living hated them moſt : when it would not oth=rwiſe be , he rendereth a moſt 
malicious and ſpightfull cauſc and reafon thereof writing thus : When they ſaw ( quoth he) thac the 
Grecks would nceds compriſe them in that league, knowing full well, that the Laccdemonians would 
not impart unto them any prerogative to command, they ſeemed to demand the communion thereof, 
to the end thatthey-might have ſome colourable occafion and excuſe to remain quiet and fit fill : 
which he ſaith, that Artaxerxes long after, remembred unto the Embaſſadors of the Argives, who 
came unto him at S#ſa, and gave this teſtimony unto them , That he thought there was not a Ciey in 
all Greece friended him more than Argos. Burt ſoon after, as his accuſtomed manner is , ſeeming to 
retraQt all, andcleanly.to cover the matter, he comes in with theſe words : Howbeit, as touching this 
point, I know nothing of certainty 3 but this | wot well, all men have their faults; and I do not believe, 
that the Argives have carried themfclves werft of all others : but howfocver ( quoth he )I am boundco 
fay that which is commonly received, yct Ibelicve not all : and let this- and thorowous the whole 
courſe of mine Hiſtory. For this alfo is given out abroad, That they were the Argives who ſolligited 
and ſent for the King of Perſia to levy Warupon all Greece ; becauſe they were not able in Arths to 
make hcad againſt the Lacedzmonians, and cared not what became of them , to avoid the preſent dif- 
contentment and grief wherein they were. And may not a man very well return that upon bimſelf, which 
he reportech to be ſpoken by an Xthiopian, as touching the ſweor Odours and rich Purple of the 


Perfians ? * Deceitfull are the Perſian Orntments, deceitful are their babiliments. Forevenſoaman may +, ._ _ 
very well ſay of him : Deceitfwll are the * phraſes, deceitſull are the figures of Herodotus his ſpeeches; liu; fox. 
| es 55 

80 intricate and tortuous, 20 pare 

fo winding quite throughout, SOEe 7 

As nothing ſound is therein found, vo gphe oy 
bug «ll turrs ronnd about. . | * Aoas eg 
6 wei {4 


And like as Painters make their light Colours more apparent and eminent, by the ſhadows that they {= 5e,e- 

put about them z even ſo Herodotxss by ſeeming to deny that which he affirmech, doth enforce and - , _ 

amplific his calumniations ſo much the more 5 and by ambiguities and doubtfull fpeeches, makethe',, oh 48 

ſuſpicions the deeper, But if the Argives would not enter into the common League with ; __ abyes, 
recks, 
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Greeks, bur held off and ftood out upon a jealonfic of ſovercign command or emulation of vertue and 
valour againſt the Lacedzmonians ; no man will ſay the contrary , but that they greatly diſhonoured 
the memory of their Progenitour Hercules, and diigraced the Nobility of their Race, For better jc 
had been, and more beſecming, for the Siphnians and Cithnians , the inhabitants of two little Iſles 
to have defended the liberty of Greece, than by ſtriving thus with the Spartans, and conteſting abour 
the prerogative of command, to ſhift off and avoid ſo many combats and fo honourable pieces of ſer. 
vice. And if they were the Argives, who call:d the King of Perſia into Greece , becauſe their Sword 
was not ſo ſharp as the Lacedzinonians was, and for that they could not make their part good with 
them ; what is the reaſon, that whenthe ſaid King was arrived in Greece, they ſhewed not themſelycy 
openly to band with the Medes and Perſians ? Andif they were unwilling to be fcen inthe Field and 
Camp with the Barbarian Kingz why did they not , when they ſtayed behind at home, invadethe tex. 
ritory of the Laconians? why cntrcd chey not again upon the Thurians Countrey , or by ſome other 
means prevented and impeached the Lacedemonians ? for in ſo doing, they had bcen able greatly to 
havecndamagecd the Grecks, namely, by hindring them trom comming into the fizId at Platee with 
ſo puiſſant a power of Armed Footmen. But the Athenians verily in this ſervice, he highly cxtollech 
and ſettcth out with glorious Titles, naming them, The ſaviours of Greece ; which had bcen well done 
of him and juſtly, if he had not intermingled with theſe praiſes, many blames and reproachfull terms, 
Howbeit now, when he ſaith, that the Lacedz#monians were abandoned of the other Greeks, and ne« 
verthelefſ:, thus forſaken and left alone, having undertaken many worthy exploits, dycd honoura-. 
bly in the field, foreſecing that the Greeks favouring the Medes, complotted and combined with Kin 
Xerxes ; is it not evident hereby, that he gave not out thoſe goody. words dire&ly to praiſe the Athe. 
nians, but rathcr, that he commended them, to the end that he would condemn and defame all other 
Greeks? For who can now be angry and offended with him, for reviling and reproaching in ſuch vile 
and bi:ter terms the Thebans and Phoccans continually as he doth, conſidering that he condemneth 
of Treaſon ( whichnever was, but as he gueſſcch himſelf might have fo fallen out) even thoſe who 
were expoſed to all perils of death for the liberties of Greece? And as for the Lacedzmonians themſelves, 
he putecth a doubt into our heads, Whether they dycd manfully in fight, or rather yeelded ? making 


. ſlight arguments, God wot, and frivolous conjeCures, to impair their honour, in compariſen of others 


that fought at Thermopyle. 

Morcover, in relating the overthrow and ſhipwrack which hapncd to the King of Perſias fleet, where- 
in e mighty and infinic mafſe of Moncy and Mony worth was caft away : Aminocles a Magnefian Citi- 
z:n (quoth he) and Son of Cretines , was mightily enriched ; for he met with infinic Treaſure as well 
in Coyn as in Plate both of Silver and Gold.  Buvhe could not pafſe over fo much as this, and let it 
go, without ſome biting nip ſavouring of malice: For this man (-quoth he) who otherwiſe before- 


time was but poor and necdy, 'by theſe wind-fals and unexfeted: cheats became very wealthy : but 
there befell unto him alſo an unhappy accident, which troubled him and diſgraced his other good 
fortune, for that he killed his own Son. For who fecth not , that he, inferterh in his Hiſtory theſe 
golden words of wrecks, and-f great Treaſure found floating or caft upon the Sands by the Tides of 
the Sea, of very ary mage to Bake 4+ fit room and a convenient place, wherein he might beſtow the 


Murder committed by Aminocles upon the Perſon of his own Son, And whereas Ariſtophanes the Beeo= 
tian wrote, that having demanded Money of the Thebans, he could receive none of them 3 and that 


* When he went about to reaſon and diſpute (cholaftically with the youth of the City in points of lcarn- 


ing, the Magiſtrates ( ſuch was their ruſticity and hatred of good Letters) would not ſuffer him : 0- 
ther Proofand Argumentthereof he purtcth down none : but Heredotus gave Teſtimony with Arifto- 
phanes, whiles thoſe imputations whercwich, he chargeth the Thebans, he putterh down ſome falſly, 
others ignorantly, and ſome again upon hatred, as one that had a quarrell againft them : for he affic= 
mcth, -that the Thefſalians combined and fided with the Mcdians at the firft upon meer neceſlity,where- 
in he faith true. And Propheſying as ic were of other Greeks, as if they minded to betray and forſake 
the Lacedzmonians, he commeth in afterwards with this ſhift , that this was not voluntarily and with 
thejx good liking, bur upon conſtraint and neceſlity , becauſe they were ſurpriſed City by City, one 
aft] another, Bur yet he alloweth not unto the Thebans the excuſe of the fame compuliiony albcit 
they had ſent a band of five hundred men under the Condutt of Captain A4namias, for to keepthe 
Streights of Tempe, and likewiſe unto the paſſe of Thermopyle , as many as King Leonidas demanded, 
who onely together with the Theſpians ſtuck to him and remained wizh him , when hee was forſaken 
of all other, after they ſaw how he was environed round about on every fide, But aftcr that the Bar- 
barous King, having gottcn all the Avennes, wasentred upon their confines, and Dewaratus the Spar 
tin, being in right of mutuall Hoſpitalicy friendly affeted to Apaginus a chief upholder and princi- 


. pall Pillar of the Oligarchy , or faftion of ſome few, uſurping principalicy , wrought fo , asthat hce 


brought him firſt acquainted and afterwards into familiar friendſhip with the Barbarian King , whilcs 
all other Greeks were embarked and at Sea, and none ſeen upon the land to cneounter the encmiex, 
By this mean, at the aſt driven they were to accept conditigns of Peace, and to grow into a compo=- 
ſition with the Barbarians, finding themſclyes brought to {0 hard termes of neceſſity : for neither had 


they Sca at hand,nor any Navy at Command as the Achenians,neither dwclt they far off from the beare 


of Greece in a moſt remote angle thereof, as did the Lacedzmoniang,but were not above one'dayes jour- 


ney and an half from the Medians Royall Camp, and had already cncountred in the freight paſſafſes 


With the Kings power, aſliſtcd oncly with the Spartans and Theſpians, where they had the worſe and 
were 
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were defeited. And yet this our Hiſtoriographer is ſo juſt and cqial, that he ſaith, The Lacecen.onj- 
ans ſecing themſelves forſaken and abandoned of all their Allies,” were faith to vive ear 1nto 0 epreon 
poſition wharſoever, and to accept at a venture what was offered : and ſo being nor able to aboliſh nor 
| utterly blot out fo brave and ſo glorious an af, nor to deny, but that it was atchieved; he gocth about 
to diſcredir and deface it with this vile imputation and ſufpicion, writing thus, The Allics then and the 
Confcdcrates being ſent back, returned into their Countreys, and obcyed the Command:ment of Le« 
onidas : onely the LL gow and Thebans remained ftill with the Lacedemonians : ard as for the The- 
bans, it was fall againſt their wills, for that Leonidas kept them as Hoſtager ; but the Thcſpians were 
willing thereto, for they ſaid, rhey would never forſake Leonidas nor his company. Shewcth he not 
apparently herein, that he carricth a ſpightful and malicious minde particularly againft the Thebang, 
whereby not onely he {landercth the City falfly and unjuſtly, but alſo careth not fo much, asto make 
the impuration ſecm probable, nonor to conceal at leaſtwiſe unto few men, that he might not be efpied 
to have been privy unto himſelf of contraditions: for having written a litcle before, that Leonidas 
ſccing his Confederates and Allies out of heart, and' altogether diſcouraged-co haz ird the fortune of 
the fi:ld, commanded them to depart : a little after, clean contrary he ſaith, that he kept the The=- 
þans perforce with him, and againſt their wills, whom by all likelihood he ſhould have driven from 
him, if they had been willing to ſtay, in cafe that he had them in jealouſi: and ſuſpicion, that they 
cook part with the M:dians : forcing he would not have thoſe about him who were cowardly aff &- 
ed, what boot was it tokeep among his Souldiers men ſuſpeted? For being as he was, a King of the- 
Spartans, and Captain-General of all the Greeks, he had not been in his cight wits, nor ſound in 
judgement, if he would have ſtayed with him in hoſtage four hundred men wellarmed, when his own 
company were but three hundred in all, EY at ſuch a tine when as he ſaw himſelf hardly beſted 
and beſet with encmics, who preſſed upon him at once, both before and behir:d For howſoecver before 
tim he had Ied them about with kim as Hoſtages, probable it was that in ſuch an ex remity they would 
cirher have hadno regard of Leonidas, and ſo departed from him,or cle that Leonidas might have fear- 
ed to be environed by them rather than by the Bubarians, Over and beſides, had not King Leonidas 
been ridiculous and worthy to be laughed at, to bid other Greeks to depart, as if by tarrying they 
ſhould ſoon after loſe their lives : and to forbid the Thebans, to the end that he might keep them for 
the bchalf of other Greeks : hz, I ſay, who was reſolved anon to dyc in the field ;' for if he 1:4 the men 
about with him in truth as Hoſtages, or no better than (laves, he never ſhon'd have kept them ftill with 
thoſe who were at the point to periſh & be ſlain, but rather delivered them unto other Greeks who went 
from him. Now whereas there remaineth one cauſe yer, that a man may allege, why he retained them ftill 
with himgfor that peradventurethcy ſhould al dic with him,this good writer hath overthrown that alſo, 
in that he writeth thus of the honorable minde & magnanimity of Legyid4as,word for word in this wiſe: 
Leonidas (quoth hc) caſting and conſidering all'thefe matters in his minde, and deficing that this 
glory might redound unto the Spartans alone, fent away his friendly allics every on into their own 
Countreys, therefore rather than becauſe thzy were of diff.cent mindes and opinions: for exceeding 
folly ic had been of his part, to keep his enemies for to be partakers of that glory, from which he rc 
pellcd his friends. Ir appeareth then by the cffe&s, that Lemidas diſtruſted not the Thebans, nor 
chought amiſs of them, but reputed them for his good and Ioyal friends : For he marched with his Army 
into the City of Thebes, and at his requeſt obtained that which ro no other was cvcr granted, namely, 
to be lodged all night, and ſlecp within the Temple of Hercules, and the next morning related unto 
the Thebans, the viſion which appeared unto him : For he ſaw, as he thought, all the greateſt and 
moft principal Cirics of Greece ina S:a, troubled and _ —_—_— rough windcs, and violent tems 
pr:its, wherein they floted and were toffed to and fro. Bir the City of Thebes ſurpaſſ'd all the reft, for 
. . mounted it was on high up to heaven, and afterwards ſuddenly the fight thereof was loſt, that it would 
no more be ſcen. And verily theſe things as a type, reſembled that which long time afcer befel unto 
that City, But Herodotus in writing of this conflict, buricth in'filence the braveſt a& of Leonidas hims 
If, ſaying thus much barely, They all loft eheir lives in the Streights, abour the top of a certain hill, 
But it was far otherwiſe:For when they were advertiſed in the night that the cenemics had inveſted them 
round about, they aroſe and marched direaly to their very Camp, yea, and advanced ſo far forth as 
they came within alittle of the Kings Royal Pavilion, with a full reſolution there ro killhim, and to 
leave their lives all about him. And verily down they went wich all before them, killing, ſlaying, 
and putting to flight, as many as they met, cven as far as to his tent.But when they could not mect with 
Xerxes, ſecking as they did for him in ſo vaſt and ſpacious a Camp, as they wandred up and down 
ſcarching for him with much ado, at the laſt hewed in picces they were by che Barbarians, who on cve- 
ry ſide in great number came about them. And albeit we will write in the life of Leonidas, many other 
noble a& and worthy ſayings of his, which Herodotas hath not once touched, yer it ſhall not be amiſs 
to quote here alſo by the way, ſome of them. Before that he and his noble Troop departed out of Sparra 
in this journey,there were exhibited ſolemn Funeral Games for bis andtheir ſakes, which their fathers 


and mothers tood to behold : and Leonidas himſelf, when one ſaid untohim, Tharhe led forth very 


few with him to fight a battel : Yeagbut they are many-cnough (quoth he) to dye there. His witc asked 
him when he took his leave of her, what he had elſe toſay 2 No more (quoth he) turning unto her, 
but this, that thou marry again with ſome good man, and bear hinigood children. When he was 
within the Vale or Paſs of Thermopyle, and there invironed, two there were in his Company of his 
own Race aud Family, whom he defired to fave: So he gave unto one of them a Letter tocarry 
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whither he dirc&tcd it, becauſe he would ſend him away : but the party would not take it at hig bands, 
ſaying in great cholacand indignation, Iam come hither to fight like a Warrior, and not to conveigh 
Lettersas a Carricr. The other he commanded for go with credence, and a Mcflage fromhim unto 
the Magiſtrates of Sparta : but he made anſwer not by word of mouth, but by his deed : for herook 
up his Shicld in hand, and went directly to his place, where he was appointed to fight. Would not 
any. man have blamed another for leaving out theſe things? Burt this writer baving taken the paing 
to colleCt and put in writing the Baſcn and Cloſe- ſtool of Amaſis, and how he brake winde over it; the 
comming in of certain Afﬀes which a Thief did drive; the congiary or giving of certain bottles of 
Wits, and many ©cther matters of ſuch good ſtuff; can ncver be thought, to have omitted through 
n:zligencr, nor by overſight and forgettulneſſe, fo many worthy exploits and notable ſayings : buy 
evn of Pceviſhn:fſc, Malice and Injuſtice, to fome. And thus he faith, that the Thebans ar firſt bejng 
with the Grecks, fought indecd, but it was by compulſion, becauſe they were held there by force. For 
it ſhould feem forſooth, that not only Xerxes, but Leonrdas alſo, had about him a company that fol. 
lowed the Camp with Whips, to courge thoſe I trow, who lagged behind, and theſe good fellowes 
held the Thebane to it,and made them to fight apainſt their Wills : And rhus he faith that they foughy 
perforcey who might have fled and gone their waycs : and that willingly they tock part with the 
Mcdcs, whereas there was not 6ne came in to ſuccour them. And alittle after, he writeth, that when 
others made haſte to gain the Hill, the Thebans being dixbanded and divided afunder, both firetched 
forih thzic bands unto the Barbarians , and as they approached near unto them , ſaid that which wag 
moſt true, namely, that they were Medians in heart, and fo in token of homage and fealty, gave unto 
the Kirg Water and Earth ; that being kept by force they were compelled to come into this paſſe of 
Thernop, !z, and could not do withall, that their King was wounded; bur-were altogether innocent © 
thercot ; Þy which allcgations they went clear away with their niatter : For they had the Theſſaliang 
witac ſi-s of theſe their words andreafons. Loc how this Apology and Juſtification of theirs, bad au- 
dience among ihoſe barbarous out-cryes of ſo many thouſand men, inthoſc confuſed ſhouts and diffo. 
nant roiſes, where there was nuthing bur running & flying away of one fide,chafing and purſute of ano- 
ther : Sce hoy the wirnefſ:s were depoſed, heard and examined. The Theſialians alſo amid the throng 
and rout of thiſe that were knocked dewn ard killed, and over thoſe heaps of budies which were 
trodifen under foot (for all was dune in a very gullet ard narrow paſſage) pleaded no doubt ve 
forraiy for the Thebans : for that a lictle before they having conquered by torce of armes all Greece, 
chafed them as far as to the City Theſpie , after they bad varquiſh:d them in battclI, and ſlain their 
L<adcr and Captain Lattamias. For thus much paſſed even at that very time between the Thebans and 
the Theſſalians : whereas otherwiſe there was nor ſo much as civill love and humanity, that appeared 
by mutual! offices from one to the other, B.ſides , how isit pcſſible that the Thebans were ſaved, by 
the teſtimony of the Theflalians ? For the barbarcus Medes , as himfclf faith, partly killed outright 
ſuch as came into their hands: and in part whiles their breath was yet in their bodice, by the com- 
mandement of Xerxes, ſet upen them a number of the Kings marks, heginning firſt at the Captain 
himſclf Leowtizdes. And yet neither was Leoxtiades the Generel of the Thebans at Thermopylze, but 4- 
naxanaer, 38 Ariii; baves writeh out of the Annals, and records in the archcs of Thebes, 2s touching 
their ſovcraign Magiſtrates : and ſo Nicander likewiſe the Colophonian hath put down in his Chro- 
nicle : neither was thcreever any man before Herodotys who knew that Xerxes mat ked and branded in 
that manncr any Theban:for this had beer; an <xccllent plea in their defence againſt the forcfaid calum- 
niation, anda very good meanes for this City to vaunt and boaſt of ſuch marks given them, as if King 
Xerxes meant to puniſh 2nd plague as his greateſt ard moſt mortall enemics, Leonidas and Lecntiades. 
For he cauſed the one to be ſcourged, ard his body ro be hanged up when he was dead; and the other 
Lo be prickgd whiles hc was aliv-. Ard this our Hiftoriographer hath uſed this cruclty which they ſhews 
ed urito Lemdas Cead, fora manifeft proof that the barbarcur King bated Lecnidas in his life time 
above all the n:cn in the world. And in avouching that the Thebans who ſided with the Medes at 
Tirermopyle were thus branded and marked as ſlaves, and afterwards, beirg thus marked, fought cagerly 
in the behali of thc ſame Barbarians before Plates, me thinks he may well ſay as Hippoclides the feat 
morizk daricer , unto wh-,m, when at a feaſt he beſtirred his legs, and hopped artificially about the 
tables, one jaid unto him, tho danceſt truly. Hippoclides anſwered again, Hippoclides carcth ngt great- 
ly for the truth. Inhis cighih book heewriteth that the Greeks being affrighted like Coward, centred 
into a rcfy}ation for iv fly from Artemiſium into Greece : and that when thoſe of Eubxa beſought them 
to tarry Rilla while, untill ſuch timc as they might take order how to beftow their Wives, Children 
a:s © Farnily, they were nothing moved at their prayers, nor gave any car unto them, untill ſuch eime 
as Themiſiccles took a piece of mony of them, and parted the ſame between Ewrybiades and Adimantus 
the Pretor or Captain of the Corinthians. And then they ſtayed longer , and fought a navall batcell 
with the Barbarians, And verily Pindarus the Poct, albcir he was nor of any confederate City, but of 
that which was ſuſpeCtcd and accuſed to hold of the Mcdians fide yet when he had occafion to make 
mention of the battcll at Artemiſiums brake forth into this exclamation : 


This is the place where Athens youth, 
Jome time as writers ſay, 
Did with their blood, of liberty 
the glorious groundwork lay. 
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But Herodotus contrariwiſc, by whom ſome give out that Greece hath been graced and adorned, wri- 
teth that the ſaid vidtory was an att of corruption, bribery and meer theft, and that the Greeks 
fought againſt their wills, as being bought and ſold by their Captains, who rook money therefore: 
Neither is here an end of his malice, For all men in manncr do acknowledge and conteh, that the 
Grecks having gotten the upperhand in Sea- fight uponthis coaſt, yet abandoned the cape Artewiſiunr, 
and yieldcd is to the Barbartans,upon the news that they heard of the overthrow received at Thermopyle. 
For it had been no boot, nor to any purpoſe, for tohave ſitten ſtill there, and kept the Sca forthe be- 
hoof of Greece, conſidering that now the War was hard at their doors within'thoſe fireighte, and 
Xerxes, Maſter of all the Avenies. But Herodotus feigneth, that the Greeks, before they were advers 
' tiſed of Leowtidas death, held a counſel, and were in deliberation to fly: For theſe be his words, Be- 
ing in greas diftreſs (quoth he) and the Athenians cſpecially, who had many of their ſhips, even the 
one half of their flect, ſhrewdly bruſed and ſhaken, they were in conſultation to take theirHlight into 
Greece, But let uspermit him thus to name or to reproach rather this retreat of theirs before the battel: 
but he termed it before, a flight : Andnow at this preſent he callethit a flight; and hereafter he 
will give it the name of flight, ſo bitterly is he bent to uſe this vile word, Flight. But (quoth he) 
there came tothe Barbarians preſently after this, in a Bark or light Pinnace a man of Eſtiea, who ad- 
vertiſcd them, how the Greeks had quit the cape Artemiſium and were fled : which becauſe they could 
not belicye, they kept the Meſſenger in Ward and fafe cuſtody, and thereupon pur forth certain ſwife 
foifts in eſpial to diſcover the truth. What ſay you Herodotus? What ic is you write ? That they fled 
as vanquiſhed, whom their very enemies themſelves, after the battcl, could not believe that they fled, as 
ſappoſing them to have had the better hand a great deal ? _ And deferveththis mantohavecreditgiven 
him, when he wriceth of one particular perſon, or of one City apart by it ſelf, who in one bare word, 
ſpoileth all Greece of. the vitory ? . He overthroweth and dcemoliſherh the very Trophee and Monue 


ment, that all Greece ereAtcd, He aboliſh:th thoſe Titles and Inſcriptions, which they ſet up in the 
honor of Diana, on the Eaſt ſide of Artemiſium, calling all this but pride and vain-glory. And as for 
th:Epigram, itran to thiseffe& : - 


From Aha Land, all forts of Nations ſtout, 
When Athens Teuth, ſometime in naval fight 
Had vanquiſhed, and all theſe coaſts about 
Diſperſt their fleet 5 and therewith put to flight 
"And ſlain the hoſt of Medes : Lo here in fight 
What Monuments to thee with due reſted, 
Diana Virgin pure, they did ered. 
He deſcribed not the order of the Battels, and how the Grecks were ranged, neither hath he ſhewed 
what place cvery Ciry of theirs held, during this terrible fight at Sea : But in that retreat of their fleer, 
which hetcarmeth a flight, he ſaith, that the Corinthians ſailed formoſt, and the Athenians hindmoſt : 
he ſhould not then have thus trodden under foot, and inſulted too much over thoſe Greeks, who took 
part with the Mcd-s: He (1fay ) who by others is thought to be a Thurian born, and reckoncth hin's 
ſclf in the number of the Halicernaſſcans, and they verily being deſcended from the Dorians, cone 
with their wives and children to make war againſt the Greeks, But this man is ſo far off from naming 
and alleging before the ſtreights and neceſſities whereto thoſe States were driven, who ſided with the 
Medians, that he reporteth thus much of the Medians, how notwithſtanding the Phoczans were their 
capical Enemies, yet they ſent unto them aforchand, that they would ſpare their Countrey, witk.« 
our doing any harm or damage unto it, if they might reccive from them as a reward, fifty talents of 
filver. And this wrote he as touching the Phoczans in theſe very terms : The Phoczans (quoth he) 
werethe onely men whoin theſe quarters ſided not with the Mcedians, for no other cauſe, as | fince 
upon mature conſideration, but in regard of the hatred which they bare againſt the Thefſalians : tor 
if the Thefſalians had been aff-&cd to the Greeks, I ſuppoſe the Phoczans would have turned ta 
the Medes. And yet a little after, himſelf will ay, that thirteen Citics of the Phocz1ns were ſet on 
fire, and burnt to aſhes by the Barbarian King, cheir Countrey laid waſte , the Temple within the 
City Abes conſumed with fire, their men and women both put to the ſword, as many as could not 
gain thetop of the Mount Parnaſſus: Ncverthcleſs, he rangeth them in the number of thoſe that 
moſt aff:&tonately took part with the Barbarians, who indeed, choſe rather to endure all extremities 
and miſcrics that war may bring, than to abandon the defence and maintenance of the honor of Greeces 
And being not able to reprove the men for any deeds committed, he bufied his brains to deviſe falſe 
imputations, forging and framing with his pen divers ſurmiſcs and ſuſpicions againſt them, not wile 
ling that their intentions ſhould be judged by their afts, if they had not been of the ſame minde and 
aff.ftion with the Thefſalians, as if they would have renounced the Treaſon, becauſe kheir Coun 
trey was already ſciz:d by others, If then a man, who would go about to excuſe the Thefſalians for 
ſiding with the Medes, ſhould ſay, that they were not willing thereto, but for the hatred which they 
bare unto the Phocz ms, ſecing them adhere and allicd to the Greeks, therefore they took the contrary 
fide, and clave to the Medes, even againſt their will and judgement : might not he ſeem to be an 
egregious flatterer, who thus in favor of others, fcarching honeſt pretences to colour and cover foul 
f&s, perverteth the truth ? Yes verily, as I think. How then can it otherwiſe be, but that he (hall be 
taken for a plain Sycophant, who ſaith, that the Phocz.ms followed not the better for vertue, but be- 


_ cauſe tke7 knew the Thefſalians were ofa contrary minde and judgement ? For he doth notfturn | 
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and tath:r this {lander and calumriation upon others, as his manner is elſewhere ro do, ſaying, thar 
he heard fay, &c. burhe afficmeth, that in conferring all things together, himſelf fonnd no other oc. 
cafion thereof, He ought then to have alledged withal, his preſumptions and proofs ; whereby he wag 
perſwaded, that they who perform all aftions ſemblable to the beſt, are yer in will and intention a1 
one with the worſt, For the occaſion which he alledgeth, ro wit, Enmity, is frivolous, and to be 
laughed at, becauſe neither the enmity that was betwcen thoſe of gina and the Athenians; nox 
that which the Chalcidians bare againſt the Eretriansz nor the Corinthians againſt the Megariang 
was a bar toempeach them for joyning together in the League of Greece, for the defence of common 
liberty : like as on the contrary ſide, the Macedonians moſt bitter and mortal cnemics unto the Thef. 
falonians, and thoſe who plagued them moſt, diverted them not from the confederacy and alliance 
with the Barbarians. For the publique peril, covercdand hid their private quarrels : inſomuch ag 
abandoning and baniſhing their paſſions, they gave their conſent, either to honeſty for vertuc, or tg 
profit ſor neceſſity. And yet beſide this neceſſity, wherewith they found themſclvcs overtaken, yea, 
and forced to ſubmit themſelves to the Medes, they returned again to the Greeks fide: and hereof 
Leocraies the Spartan, giveth dire&teſtimony in their behalf. Yea, and Herodorus himſelf bcin 
forced and compelled thereto, confefſeth in the deſcription of the affairs that paſſed at Plates, that the 
Phocians fided with the Grecks. And no marvel is it, if he be ſo rough and violent with ſuch as have 
been Mmforrunate 3 when as, even thoſe who were preſent in the ation, and hazirded their whole 
eſtate for the good of the Common-wealth, he tranſpoſeth into the rank of Enzmics and Traytory, 
For the m:n of Naxos ſent three Galleys or Ships of war to ayd the Barbarians in their ſervice : but 
on: of the Caprainsof thoſe veſſ:1s, named Democritus, perſwaded his-other-two fellows, to turn, 
and range rather on the Greeks fide. See how he cannot for his life, praiſe, but he muſt withal dif. 
praiſe : but look when ſome pariicular perſon is commended, he muſt needs by and by condemn x 
whole City and Nation : Witneſs hereof, among ancicnt Writers, Hellanicus, and of our mod: 
Authors, Ephorus : for the one faith, that the Naxians came to ſuccour the Greeks with {ix Galleys, 
and the other faith with five: yea, and Herodotus himſelf is convinced to have feigned and fallified 
this : For the particular Chroniclers of the Naxians write, that before time th<y had repulſed Mega- 
betes the Licutcnant of the Kings, who with two hundred ail arrived at their IH:, and there rid at 
anchor: Afterwards drave away Datis another General of his, who as he paſſed by , barnt their 
Citics. And if irbe fo as Herodetus ſaith elſewhere, that they them(clves d:ftroyed their City, by 
ſetting it on fire, but the pcople ſaved themſelves, by flying into the Mountains, had they good cauſe 
to ſend ayd unto thofe, who were the cauſe of the ruine and deſtruftion of their own Countrey, and 
not to joyn with them who fought for the common liberty ? But that it was nor ſo much to praiſe 
Democritus, as to blame the Naxians, that he deviſed this lyc, he ſheweth evidently by this, that he 
concealcth and omittethto ſpeak of the valiant feats of Arms, which at that time Captain Democritus 
exploited, according as S7wonides ſhewed by this Epigram, 
Democritus ## the third place gave 
the charge with all his might, 
What time as Greeks neer Salamis, 
with Medes at Sea did fight, 
Five ſhips of enemies be took : 
« ſixth there chanc*d to be, 
One of the Greeks in Barbareus hands, 
aud that recovered he. 
But why ſhould any man be angry with him about the Naxians? For if there b: any Autipoder, as 
ſome ſay there are, who dwell in the other H:miſphere, and go oppoſite unto us, I ſuppoſe that they 
alſo have heard of Themifocles, and the counſel that he gave unto the Greeks for to fight a naval B:- 
tel before Salamis,who afterwards cauſed a Temple to be built in the Ile of Melite, unto Diana the wile 
Counſcllor, after that the Barbarous King was diſcomfited. Now this kinds and gentle Chroni- 
cler of ours, refuſing as much as licth in him to avow this cxploic, and to transfer the glory thereof 
unto another, writeth cxpreſly thus, When things Rood upon theſe terms, as Themiſtocter went zbourd 
into his own Galley, there was a Citizen of Atheus named Myeſiphilus, who demanded of him what 
they had reſolved upon in their Council? And when he heard that concluded it was, to retire with 
raeir flzet unto Ithmus, or the Strcights,there to fight a Battel at Sca even before Peloponneſus:l ſay unto 
you (quoth he.) again, that if they remove the Navy from Salamis, you ſhall never fight moreupon 
the S:a for any Countrey of your own : for every man will preſently return home to his own City. 


| And therefore if there be any device and means in the world, ga your ways and endcavor to break this 


rciolution,and if it be poſſible,deal ſo with Eurybiader,that he may change his minde,and tarry here till: 
And a little after, when he had ſaid thatthis advice pleaſed Thewz/tocles wondrous muchzand that with» 
out making any anſwerat all, he went diredtly to Eurybiades : he writeth again in theſe very terms : 
And fitting neer unto him, herelatcth what counſel hc had heard AMyeſiphilus to give, taking it upon 
himſfclf, and addeth more things beſides. Thus ſee you not how in ſome ſort he brings Themiſtocles 
unto an ill name and opinion of lewdnefs, in that he attributeth unto himſelf a counſe) which was none 
of his own; but the invention of Mneſephilus ? And afterwards deridiog ftill the Greeks more and 
morc, he ſaith, that Themiſtocles was no ſuch wiſe man, as to ſee what was good and exfelicn!, but 
failed in his forefighe, notwithſtanding that for his prudence and cunning be carticd the firname. 
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of Vhyſes. Marry, Lady Artemifis born in the ſame City that Herodotus, without prompting oe 


ecaching of any perſon, bur evzn of her own head, foretold Xerxes , that the Grecks could not 
hold out long, nor make head againſt bim, bur would dizband and diſperſe themſelves, and cvery one 
fly home unto his own City : N:icher it islike (quoth ſhe ) if you march with your Army by Land un- 
to Peloponneſus, that they will be quiet and fit till, and rake no care to fighr at Sca for the Achen'ans : 
Whereas, Sir, if you make hafte to give thema naval bartel, I fear me greatly that if your Armada re- 
 ceive any foil or damage, it will greatly prejudice your Land Forces, But here Herodotus wanted no» 
thing buc his Prophetical verſes, ro make Artemiſia another Sibylla, propheſying of things to come ſo 
exatly. Well, in regard of this advertiſement, Xeyxes gave her commiſſion to carry his children with 
her to the City of Epheſus : for he had forgotten belike, to bring any women with him from his Royal 
City of Suſa, in cafe his children needed a convoy of women to condutt them. But I make no account 
of ſuch lies as theſe which he bath deviſed againft us : yet let us onely ex:mine a little what (landers 
he hath raiſed upon others. He faith that the Arhenians give out, bow Adimantas the Captain of the 
Corinthians, when the encmics were at the point of giving the charge, and joyning battel,in great fear 
and aftonifhment fled, not by ſhoving the ſhip backward at the poop by little and lictle after a ſoft man- 
ner of retreat, nor yet making way of evaſion, and eſcape cloſely and with ſilence through his cne« 

mics ; but hoifing up, and ſpreading full ſail, and turning the procs and b=ak heads abour of all his veſ- 

ſels at once. And then there was a Frigot or ſwift Pinnace fent out after him, which overtook him a- 
bour the coaſts of Salamis, out of which one cryed unto him, What Adimantus, do you fly indeed; 
and have you abandoned and betrayed the Greeks? And yet they have the berter hand, according as 
they made their prayers unto the gods for to vanquiſh their enemi 8s. Now this Frigor, we muſt think 

verily came down from heaven : for what ned had he to uſe any ſuch Tragick Engine or Fabrick, 80 
work ſuch feats, who cvery where cle ſarpaſſcth all the Pocts Tragical in the world, for lying and va- 
nity. Well, Adimantus believing the faid voyce, was reclaimed and returned again tothe Armada, 
when all was done, and the buſineſs diſpatched by others to his hands, Thus gocs the bruic and ſpeech 
among the Athenians, But the Corinthians confeſs not ſo much, ſ..ying, thar they rhicmſ{clves were the 
formoſt who in the vaward gave the firſt onſct,and charged the enen i:s in this battel ar ſea: and on their 
fide bear witneſs all the other Grecks. - And thus dealeth this'man in many other places : He fowerh 
{landers here and there upon one or other,tothe end that he may not miſs, but light upon ſome,fall it our 
as it will, who may appear moſt wicked, Like as in this place he ſpecdeth very well in his purpoſe. 
For if his ſlander and accuſation be belicved, the Corinthians ſhall ſuſtain infamy : if diſcredited, the 
Arhenians ſhall bear che diſhonor : or if the Athenians have nor lycd upon the Corinthians, yer him- 
ſelf hath ſparcd neither of them, but told a lyc of them both. For proof hereof, Thucydides, who 
bringeth in an Ambaſſador of Athens, to conteſt againſt a Corinthian at Lacedemon, and ſpeak brave= 
ly of their own worthy cxploits againſt the Medes, and namely, of the naval battel of Saulamis, chargeth 
upon the Corinthians no matter of treaſon nor cowardiz: in abandoning their colours ; for there is 
no liklihood, that the Athenians would have reproached the City of Cor:mth in ſuch terms, conſider« 
ing that they ſaw it engraven in the third place after the Lacedemonians, and thoſe Inſcciptions of 
Spoils which they won from the Barbarians, were conſecrated to the gods. And at Salamis, they pers 
mitted them to inter and bury their dead ncer to the City ds, as who were brave Warriors, and had 


born themſclves moſt valiandy in that ſervice, with an laſcription in Elcgick Verſes to this ct« 
138 6 | 


Once (paſſenger) we dwelt in Corinth Town, 
Fell watered with Sea on either ſide * 
And now our bones this Iſle of renown, 
Hight Salamis, within dry mou!d doth hide : 
Phenician Ships were ſunk, that here did ride . 
The Medes ſo ftout we ſlew and Perſians brave, | 
That ſacred Greece from bondage we might ſave. "my 
But their Cenotaph or imaginary Tomb which was erc&cd in I/thmus, carricth this Epiteph : 
Lo here welye, who with our lives ſet free 
All Greece, neer brought to ſhameſul flavery, | 
Likewiſc over the offerings which Djodorus one of the Captains of che Corinthian Galleys, cauſed to be 
ſct up in the Temple of Latona, there was this Superſcription: 
From cruel Medes, theſe arms which hang in ſight, 
The Mariners of Theodorus wor : 
And as memorial of their naval fight, 
To Dame Latona offered them anon. | 
Adimantus himſelf, whom Herodotus cvermore doth revile and reproach, ſayir g, That healone of all 
the Captains, went away with a full Purpoſe to ty from Artemiſium, and would not ſtay until the con- 
fiCt : ſce what honor he had ? 
Friend Paſſenger, here lies Sir Adimant 
Entombed, by whoſe proweſs valiant 
All Greece is crown'd with freedom at this day, 
Which elſe had been to thraldome brought for ay; 
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For neither isit like that ſuch honor ſhould have been done unto him after his death, if hc had been 
a Coward and a Traytor ; ncither would he ever have dared to name one of his daughters Nauſwige, 
that is to ſay, ViMory in Battcl at Sca 3 another, Acrothinion, which is as much, ag the Firſt-fruity of 
Spoils won from encmies; anda third, Alexibis, that is to ſay, Ayd againſt Force; alſo, to give un- 
co his ſon the name of Ariſteys, which ſignifieth a brave Warrior ; if he had not won ſome glory and 
reputation by worthy feats of Arms. Moreever, it is not credible, | will not ſay, that Herodotus, bug 
the meaneſt and moſt obſcure Carian that is, was ignorant of that glorious and memorable praycr which 
in thoſe days the Corinthian Dames alone, of all other Grecian wives made, That ic might pleaſe the 
Goddeſs Venus to inſpire their husbands with the love and deſire to give battel unto the Barbariang, 
For this was athing commonly known and divulged abroad, infomuch as Simonides made an Epigram 
engraven over thoſe their Images of braſs, which are ſet up in the Temple of Venus, which by report 
was founded intimes paſt by Medea, as ſome ſay, to this end, thac ſhe herſelf might ceaſe to love her - 
huzband ; but asothers, thaz Faſox her huzband- might give over the love of one Thetis, And the ſaid 
Epigram gocth in this manner : 
Theſe Ladies here, whoſe Statues land in place 
Did whilom prayers to Goddeſs Venus make, 
In Greeks behalf ; that it might pleaſe ber grace 
Them to incite, the Wars to undertake. 
Dawe Venus then, for thoſe good womens ſake 
To Median Archers expos'd not as a prey 
; The Greeks, uor wonld their Citadel betray. 
Such matters astheſe, he ſhould have written ar.d made mention of, rather than inſerted into his Hifto« 
ry, how Aminocles killed his own ſon. Over and beſides, after he had ſatisfied himſelf to the full with 
moſt impudent imputations which he charged upon Themiſtocles, accuſing him, that he ceaſcd not ſc 
cretly to rob and ſpoil the Iſles, without the knowledge of the other Captains joyned in Commiſſion 
with him 3 in the end, taketh from the Ath:nians the crown of principal valiance, and ferecth ic up* 
on the head of the Xpincts, writing thur, The Greeks having ſent the firſt-fruits of their ſpoils and 
_ unto the Temple at Delphos, demanded of Apollo in general, whether he had ſufficient, and 
ſtood content with that portion of the booty : unto whom he anſwered, that of all other Greeks, he 


had received enough, and wherewith he was well pleaſed : But ofthe Ayginetsnot ſoz at whoſe hands 
he required the chief prize and honor of proweſs, which they won ac the battel of Salamis. Thus you 
ſcehe fathereth not upon the Scythians, the Perlians, or Egyptians his lying tale, which he coggerh 


and deviſcth, as Zſop dozh upon Crows, Ravens and Apes 3 but heuſcththe very perſon of god 4poilo 
Pythius, for 80 diſappoint and deprive the Athenians of the firft place in honor, at the batccl of S2- 
lamis ; as alſo Themiſtocles of the fecond, which was adjudged unto him at 1/thmus, or the Streights of 
Peloprmeſus ; for that each Captain there, attributed the higheſt degree of proweſs to himſelf, ard the 
next unto him : and thus the judgement hereof growing to an end and conclufion, by reaſon of the 
ambition of the ſaid Captains, he faith, All the Greeks weighed anchor and departed, as not being 
willing to confer upon Themiſtocles the ſoveraign honor of the vitory. And in his ninth and laſt Book, 
having nothing left to wreak his tcen upon, and to diſcharge his malicious and ſpightful Romack, bus 
onely the Lacedemonians, and their excellent piece of ſervice which they performed againſt the Bar- 
barians before the City of Platee, he writeth, That the Lacedemonians, who aforctims feared great- 
ly that the Atheniuns being ſollicited and perſwaded by Afardonius, would forſake all other Grecks: 
now that the Streights of Tthmns were mured up, and their Countrey ſafe enough, they took no fur« 
ther care of others, but left them at ſix and ſeven, feaſting and making Holiday at home, dcluding the 
Ambaſſadors of the Athenians, and holding them off with delays, and not giving them their diſpatch. 
And how is it then, that there went to Platee a thouſand and five Spartans, having every one of them 
ſeven llotes about him, for the guard of his perſon? How is it (1 Gay) that they taking upon them 
the adventure of fo great a peril, vanyuilhed and diſcomfited ſo many thouſands of Barbarians? Bur 
hcarken what a probable cauſe he allegeth : There was (quoth he) by chance, a man at Sparta, 
named Chilens, who came from Teges thither, and ſojorned there, for that amcng the Ephori he 
had ſome friends, as between whom and him there was mutual Hoſpitality : He it was who perſwaded 
them to bring their Forces into the field, ſhewing unto them that the Bulwark and Wall for the dc- 
fence of Peloponneſus, would ſerve in ſmall Read or none, if the Athenians joyned once with Mardo» 
niusz and this was it that drew Pauſanias forth with his power $0 Plates; fo that if ſome particular bu- 
fineſs haply had kept Chiles at home ſti in Tegee, Greece had never gotten the victory. Again, not 
knowing another time what to do with the Atheniaus : one while he cxtolleth their City on high, and 
another whilc he debaſeth it as low, tofling it to and fro,ſaying, that being in queſtion about the ſecond 
lace of honor with theTegeats,they made mention of the Heraclide, alleging their valiant aQts, which 
fore time they had atchieved againſt the Amazonee: the Sepultures alfo of the Peloponnehi ing, who 
dycd under the very walls of the Caſtle Cadmea 3 and finally, that they went down to Marathon vaunt- 
ing eloriouſl in words, and taking great joy that they had the condud of the left wing or point of 
the Battel. Alſoa little after, he putteth down, that Pauſanigs and the Spartans willingly yielded 
the ſuperiority of command tothem, anddefired theau to take the charge of the right wing them- 
ſelves, to the end they might confront the Perſiaus, and give them the left : as if they had excuſed 


themſclves by their diſuſe» inthat they were wont to encounter with the Barbarians. And _ 
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albeic chis is a meer mockery, to ſay, that they were unwilling to deal with thoſe encmics, who were 
not accuſtomed to fight with them : yet he ſaith moreover, that all the other Greeks, when their 
Captainsled them into another place for to encamp in, fo ſoon as ever theig Standards marched and 
advanced forward, The Horſemen (quoth he) in general fled, aud would willingly hav: pur them- 
ſclves within the City Plates, but they fled Indeed as far as to the Temple of Funo. Wherein he ac- 
cuſcth all the Greeks together of Aiſobedience, comardiz*, and treaſon, Finally, he writcth, that 
thcre were none but the Lacedemouians and the Tegeats who charged the Barbarians ; nor any beſides 
the Athenians, who fought with the Thebansz depriving all other Cities equally of their part in the 
xy of that ſonable an cxploit': for that there way not one of them who laid hand to work, but 

tting all il], or leaning upon their weapons hard by, abandoned and betrayed in the mean time; 
without doing ought, thoſe who ſought for their ſafety, until that the Phliaſians, and the Megariang; 
thaugh lang it were firſt, hearing that Pauſavias had the upperhand, ran in with more haſte than 
oor ſpeed, and falling ypon the Cavalry of the Thebans, where they were preſcatly defeated and 

1in, without any great ado : But the Corinthians (quoth he) were not at this fray, bat after the 
vitory, keeping above on high ground among the Mountaips, hy that means met nat with the The= 
bans Horſemen. For the Cavalry of the Thebane, ſecing the Barbarians to fly all in a rout, put 
theraſelves forth before them, to make them way, and by this means very aff:Cionatcly aſſiſted them 
in thcir flight, and all in recompence, and by way of thankſgiving, forſooth (for ſo you muſt take 
it) for thoſe marks which were given them in their faces, within the Strcight of Thermopile, But in 
whatrank and place of this bartcl the Corinthians were ranged, and how they did their devoir, and 
quit themſelves againſt the Barbarians before Platee, you may know by that which Simenides writeth 
of them in theſe verſes: —- 


Amid the hoft arranged feed, 
and inthe battel main, 
Thoſe who inhabit Ephyra, 
water 'd with many @ vain 
Of tively ſprings : Men wha in: feats 
of Martial Arms excel : 
And joynt with them, they that inold 
Sir Glaucus City dwell, 
F aiy Corinth hight : ard theſe their deed; 
of proweſs to expreſs, 
A ſtately gift of precious gold, 
did afterwards addreſs, 
And conſecrate to gods above 
in heavens : and by the ſame 
Much amplified their own renowny 
aud their forefathers fame, 


For this he wrote of them, not by way of a Scholaſtical cxerciſc, as if he taught a School in Corinth g 
nor as one who of purpoſe made a Song or Balad in praiſe of the Circy, but as a Chroniclec penning 
the Hiftory of theſe affairs in Elcgiack verſes to thas cff-&. Bur this Writer here of ours, prevenceth 
the convition of a Ioudlye, left he might be taken therewith, by thoſe that ſhould demand of him 
in this manner, How cometh it thentopaſs, that there be ſo many Sepulchres, Tombs, Graves, and 
Monuments of the dead, upon which the Plateans even to this day do ſolemnly celebrate the Anni- 
_ verſary Effuſtons, to the Ghoſts and Souls of thoſe that arc departed, in the preſence of other Greeks 
afſitant with them? And verily in mine opinion, he feemeth yet more ſhameſully ra charge theſe Na- 
tions with the crime of Treaſon, in theſe words following, And thefe Sepaltures or places of burial 
which arc ſeen abone Plates, thoſe Imean, which their poſterity and ſueceffors, being alkamed of this 
foul fault, that their Progenitors were not at this batte], or came too late, caſt up, and raiſcd on high, 
every man for his part in general, for the poſterity ſake. As for Herrdotys, he is the oncly man of all 
others who hath heard of this abſence from the batte], which js reputed Treaſon : But Pauſavias , 
Ariſtides, the Lacedemonians and the Athenians, never knew of .thofe Greeks who made defavke, and 
would not be at this dangerous conflia: And yet the Athenians neicher impeached the Aginetes, 
though they were their adverſaries, that chey were not comprized within! the Infeription, nor yer 
charged and convinced the Corinthians for flying from the batte] at Selawis, confidering that Greece 
beareth witneſs againſt them. And verily as Herodotus himfclf doth teſtific, ten years after this war 
of the Mcdes, Cleadas a Citizen of Platee, to gratific iand pleaſure the Aginetes as a friend, raiſed a 
great Mount bearing their name, as if they had been interred therein. What ailed then the Lacede- 
monians and Athenians, or what moved them, being ſo jcalous one of another about ehis glory as 

they were, that they had like to have gone together by the cars prefenely upon the cuploit performed 
for ereing of a Trophee or Monument of Viftory, not to deprive them of the price of honor, who 
upon cowardly fcar were either away,or elſe fled from the ſervice,bue to ſuffer their names tobe writen 
upon the Trophees, Colofſcs and Gyant-like ſtatnes creed in memorial of them, allowing them ahcie 
part inthe _ and pillage, yea, and inthe endcauſing this Epigram or Superfeription to be engraven 

upon a piblik Alar } = 
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The Greeks in ſign of noble viftory, | 
Which they ſometimes wan of the Perſuans hoſt, 

* And toretain the thaukful memory 
That they them drave away fromGrecian coaſt, 
($0 reſolute they were or elſe all had been lo} ) 
This common Altar built to Jupiter 
Surnamed hereupon Deliverer. 


How now Herodotus, was it Cleedes, or ſome other, I pray you, who in flattery of the Grecks, made 
ehis Epigram or Inſcription? What need had they then to take ſuch pains and trouble themſelves in 
digging thc ground in vain, and by caftingup earth raiſc ſuch Mounts and Monaments for the age to 
come, when as they might ſce their glory conſecrated and immortalized in theſe moſt conſpicuous and 
famous metnorials, dedicated to the honor of the gods? And verily Pauſanias, when as he intended, 
as men ſay, to ufurp Tyrannical Governmeny, in a certain oblation which he offcred in the Temple 
of Apollo at Delpbos, fct this laſcripfion ; 224 | | 


Paufanias the Captain General 

Of all the Greeks , when be had conquered 
The Medes in fight, for a memorial 

This Monument to Phoebus offered. 


And albcit in ſome fort he communicated the glory of thisexecution with the Gre: ke, whoſe ſoveraign 
Captain he termcd himſelf, yet the Greeks being not able to endure it, but utterly miſliking him there- 
fore, the Lacedemonians above the reft ſent their Ambaſſadors unto Delphos, and cauſed the ſaid Epi- 
gram to be cut out with a chizz:l, and in licu thereof, the names of the Cities z as good reaſon was, to 
beengraven: And yct what likelihood is there, that cither the Greeks ſhould take offence and diſcon- 
tentment for being left out in this Inſcription, in caſe they were culpable, and privy to themſelves, that 
they were riot with others at the batte]? or the Lacedemonians when they raced out and defaced the 
name of th:ir General and Chief Commander, cauſe to be written and engraved their names, who - 
had forſaken and left them in the midſt of danger Þ For this were a manifeſt indignity, and moſt abſurd, 
if when Sochares, Deipniſtus, and all choſe that performed the bet ſervice in that journey, never grieved 
nor complained that the Cythnians and Melians had their names recordcd in thoſe Trophecs, Herodotus 
inattribucing the honor of this battel unto three Citics onely, ſhould daſh all others out, and not ſuffer 
theirnames to ſtand upon any Trophics or Conſecrated Places: For whercas there were four battels given 
then unto the Barbarians, he ſaith, that the Grecks fled from the Cape Artemiſinm : And at the Paſs or 
Streights of Thermopyle, whiles their King and Soveraign Captain expoſed himſelf to the hazard of his 
life, they kept themſelves cloſe at home, and fate ſtill, taking no chought for the matter, but ſolem- 
nized their Olympick Games and Carnian Feats. | 
Moreover, when he cometh to deſcribe the battel at Salamis, he ſpeaketh ſo much of Artemiſia, that 
he ſpendeth not ſo many words again, in all the nasration of thax naval battel, and the iflue hereof, 
Finally, astouching the journey of Plate, he ſaith, that all other Greeks, fitting idly ac their caſe, 
knew nothing of the ficld ſought, before all was done, according as Pigres Artimiſins being. pleaſantly 
diſpsſcd to jeft, writcth merrily in verſc, that there was a battcl b:twecn Frogs and Mice, wherein they | 
were agreed to keep ſilence, and make no noifeall the while they fought : ro the end that no others 
might take any knowledge thereof : alfo, that the Lacedemonians were no better Warriors, nor more 
valiant than the Barbarians : But their hap was to defeat and vanquiſh them, becauſe they were naked 
men, and difarmed : For Xerxes himſclf being preſent in perſon, it they had not been followed with 
whips, and ſcourged forward, had never been able to have made them fight with the Greeks 3 marry, in 
this journey of Plates, having changed their hearts and courages (for nceds it muſt be {o) rhey were no» 
thing inferior in boldneſs of hears, ſtrength of body, and reſolution, to the Greeks ; bur it was the 
apparel, which wanting arms upon it, hurt them ſo much, and marred all, for being themſelves light- 
ly appointed, and in manner nakcd, they had to deal with the Lacedemonians that were heavily arm- 
cd at all pi:ces. What honor thenyor great matcer of glory could redound unto the Greeks out of theſe 
four batt<ls, in caſe ic be ſo that the Lacedemonians encountred naked and unarmed men? And 
for the other Grecks, alchough they were in thoſe parts preſent, yer if they knew not of the combate, 
until the ſervice was done to their hauds: and if. the Tombs honored yerly by the ſeveral Citics be- 
longing to them, be empty, and mockerics onely of Monuments and Scpulchres; and if the Trevers 
and Altars cr:&cd before the gods, be fall of falſe Titles and Inſciptions z and Herodots onely knew 
the truth 3 andall men in the world beſides, who have heard ofthe Greeks, were quit: d:cejved by the 
honorable name and opinion that went of them for their fingular proweſs and admirablc vertue 
what is there then to be thought or ſaid of Herodotus? - Surely that he js an cxc:licn: VVicicer, and 
depainteth things eo the life : he is a fine man 3 he hath an eloquent tongue : his Diſcour (cs 2re full of 
grace, they are pleaſant, beautiful, and artificial: And as ic was ſaid of a Poct or Miſician in 
telling his tale ; how ever he hath pronounced his Narration and Hiſtory not with Know!:dge and 
Learning, yet ſurely he hath done it clegantly, ſmoothly, and with an andible 2nd clear voyce. 
And theſe, I wis, be the things that move delight, and do affe& all that read him, But like as among 
| roſes 
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roſcs we muſt beware of the venimous Flies Cantharides ; cven ſo we cughrt ro take herd ot deorraftior 
and backbiting of his baſe penning likewiſe ofthings deſerving great praiſe, which infinuace them! vl 
and creep under his ſmooth tile, poliſhed phraſe, and figurative ſp:cches : to the end, that cre we be 
awarc, we intertain not, nor foſter in our hcads, falſe conceits and at.ſurd Opinions of the braveſt men, 
and noblcſ Cirics of Greece, 


% 
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: Of eMuſich. 
A Dialogue, 


T he Perſons therein diſcourſme, Oneſicrates, Soterichus, 
Lyſias. 


This Treatiſe, little or nothing at all concerneth the Muſick of many 
Voyces according and interlaced together, which isin uſe and re- 
quelt at this day; but rather appertaineth to the ancient faſhion, which 
conliſteth in the accord and conſonance of Song with the ſenſe and 
meaſure of the letter, as alſo with the good grace of geſture : And 


by the ſtile and manner of writing, it ſcemethnot to be of Plutarchs 


doing. 


ol 


Joyed, were thoſe firatagems and worthy feats of Arms which her hu:band Phocron had at= 
chievcd: but Ifor my part may well and truly avouch, that the ornaments not onely of my 
ſelf in particular, but alſo of all my friends and kinstolk in general, is the diligence of my 
Schoolmaſtcr, and his aff:&ion in teaching me good Literature, For this we know full well, that the 
nobleſt exploits, and braveft picces of ſervice performed by great Generals and Caprains in the fi.ld, 
can do no more bur onely ſave from preſent peril or imminent danger, ſome ſmall Army, or fomc one 
City, or haply at che mott, one entire Nation and Countrey ; but arc not able ro make cither their 
Souldiers or Citiz:ns, or their Countreymen, better in any reſp: C& ; whereas on the other (ide, good 
erudition and lcarning, being the very ſubſtance indeed of tclicity, and the efficient cauſe of prudence 
and wiſdom, is found to be good and profitable, not onely to one Family, Ciry and Nation, but ge- 
nerally to all mankinde. By how much therefore the profit and commodity enſuing upon knowledge 
and good letters, is greater than that which proceederh trom all ftratagems or martial fears z by fo 
much is the remembrance and relation thereot more worthy and commendable. Nw it fortancd not 
long ſince, that our gentle friend Oneſicrates invited unto a feaſt in his houſe, the ſ-cond day of the Sa» 
tarnal Solemnitics, certain perſons very expert and skiltul in Muſick, and among the reſt, Soterichus 
of Alexandria, and Lyſias, one of thoſe who reccived a p:nfion trom him : And after the ordinary 
ceremonies and complements of ſuch Feaſts were performed, he began to make a ſpeech unto his come 
pany after this manner : My good friends (quorh he) I ſuppoſe, that it would not þcfeem a Feaſt or 
Banquet, to ſcarch at this time whar is the cfficient caufc ot Mans Voyce z for, a qurſtion ic is, that 
would require better leiſure, and more ſobriety : but foraſmueh as the beft Granuwarians define Voice 
to be the beating or percuſſion of the ayr, perceptible unto the ſenſe of hearing, and becauſc that 
yeſterday we enquired and diſputcd as touching Grammar,and found it to be an Arr making profeſſion 
nd very meet, to frame and fhape Voyces according to lines and letters, yea, and tolay themup in 
writing, as in the Treaſury and Store-houſe of Memory 3 Ict us now fee what is theſecand Science 
next to ity that is mect and agreeable to the Voyce : and this | take to bz Mulick- For a devour and re- 
ligious thing it is, yea, and a principal duty belonging unto men, for to ſing the prailes of the gods, 
who have beſtowed upon them alone this gifc of a diſtin& and articulate Voyce : which Homer alſo 
by his teſtimony hath declared in theſe Verſes. | 
Then all day long the Grecian yoath 
in ſongs melodious, 
Beſonght god Phoebus of his grace, 
to be propitious: boo 
Phoebus T ſay, who from afar 
doth ſhost his arrows nigh, 
They chant and praiſes who takes great joy, 
to hear ſuch barmony, 


T* wifc of that good man Phociov, was wont to ſay, that the jewels and ornzments wherein ſh+ 


Go 
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Go to theretore my malters, you that are profeſſed Muſicians, relate unto thisgood company here thag 
arc your fricnds,who was the firſt inventer of Muſick;what it is that time hath added unto it afterwardss 
who they were that decame famouz by the exerciſe and profeſſion of this Science 3 as alſo, to how ma. 
ny things, and to what, 1s the ſaid ſtudy and praQtice profitable. Thus much as souching that which 
Os. ſicrates our Maſter moved and propounded ; whereupon Lyſias inferred again, and faid; Yqude. 
mand a queſtion,good Oreſicrates, which hath already becn handled and diſcuſſed : for the molt part of 
the Platoniquz Philoſophers, and the beſt ſort of the Peripateticks, have employed themſelves in the 
writing of the ancient Mulick, and of the corruption that in time crept into it. The beſt Gramma. 
rians alſo, and moſt cunning Muſiciane, have taken great pains, and travelled much in thisargument , 
and yet there isno ſmall diſcord and jar aryong them, as harmonical otherwiſe as they be abour 
theſe points. Herac lides in his Breviary,wherein he hath colkeQed together all the excellent Profeſſory 
of Mafick, writeth that Amphion deviſcd firſt the manner of ſinging to the*Lute or Cithern, as alſo, 
the Citharzdian Pocſic z for being the ſon of Antiope and Fupiter, his father taught him chat kill, 
And this may be proved true, by an old evidence or record enrolled, and diligently kept in the City 


| Sicyone, wherein he nameth certain Prieſteſſcs in Arg's, as alſo Pocts and Muſicians. In the ſame 


age, he ſaith, there lived Linus alſo of Eubza, who compoſed certain lamentable and dolefiil Ditties; 
Anthes likewiſe of Anthedon in Beotia, who made Hymns 3 and Pierins born in Pieria, who wrote 
Po:ms upon the Muſes : he maketh mention beſides of Philammon a D:Iphian, who reduced into 
Songs and Canticles the nativity of Latoze, Diane, and Apollo; and he it was' who inftiruted firſt the 
Q11ires and Dances about the Temple of Apollo in De!phos. Andas for Thawyris a Thracian born, he 
reporteth, that of all men living in thoſe days, he had the ſweeteſt breaſt, and ſung moſt melodiouſly 
infomuch as if we may bclieve Pocts, he challenged the Muſes, and contended with themy in 
finging. It is written moreover, thas this Thamyris compiled in verſe the War of the Titan: againft 
the gods; as alſo, that Demogdocus of Corcyra was an ancient Muſician, who endited a Poem of the 
deftrution of Troy, and the mariage between Venus and Vulcan: S:mblably, that Phemins of 1tha- 
ca wrote in verſe of the retarn of thoſe Greeks from Troy, who came home again with Agamenmoy, 
Farthermore, it is ſaid, that the ftiJe of thoſe Pocmy aboveſaid, was not looſe, and in proſe, without 
metrical numbers, hurt like unto that of Steſichorus, and other od Poets, and Song-makers, who firſt 
made naked Dittics in Verſe, and afterwards arrayed them with muſical Tunes and Notcs : for the 
fame Author reporteth, that Terpander a maker of Songs, with Notes and Meaſures, to be ſung unto 
the Lutc or Cithern, according toeach Law and Rule of the ſaid meaſures, adorned both his own 
Verſes, and thoſc of Homer alſo, with harmonical Tuncs, and ſung them accordingly at the ſolemn 
games, wherein Muſicians fing one againft the other for the prize:he affirmeth likewiſe, that the ſame Ter- 
pander was the firſt who impoſed names and terms to thoſe Tunes which are to be ſung to the foreſaid 
ſtringed inftrumentsz and in imitation of Terperder, Clonas firſt compoſed Songs and Set=tunes to the 
Flute and other winde inſtruments, as alfo the Proſodies and Sonets ſung at the entry of ſacrifices, and 
that he was a Poet who made Elegiack and Hexameter Verſes ; alſo, that Polymeſtus the Colopho- 
niin, who came after him, uſed likewiſe the ſame Poems. Now the M-trical Laws and Songs in mea- 
ſares, called in Greek Noyai, which theſe Poctsand Muſicians uſed to the Pipe, were termed (good 
Oneficrates ) in this ſort, namely Apothetos, Elegi, Comarchios, Schanion, Cepion, Dios and Trimeles 
bat in proceſs of time, were deviſed others befide, called Polymuaſtia, As for the Muſical Laws or 
Tunes to be ſung unto the ſtringed inſtrument, they were invented long time before thoſe other belong- 
ing to Pipes, by Terpander 3 for he beforetime named thole of the ftringed inftruments, Buotins, Ailie , 
us, Trocheus, Oxys, Cepion, Terpandrios and Tetraudios. Furthermore, the ſaid Texpander made cer- 
tain Procems, or voluntary Songs to the Lute, in Verſe. Now, that Songs or Dictics to be ſung nn- 
to ſtringed inftrumente, were compoſed in old time of Hexameter Verſes, Timothens giveth us to un- 
derftand 3, for mingling the firſt metrical rules in his Verſes, he ſung the Dithyrambick Dicty, to the 
end, that he might not ſeem immediately at the firſt, to break the Laws of the ancient Muſick, This 


| Jah ſcemcth to have been excellent in the art of playing upon the Lute, and ſinging to ix; for we 


finde upon record in ancient Tables written, that four times together, one after another, he carricd 
the prize away at the Pythian Games : and nodoubt, of great antiquity he was. Cert-s, Glaucus the 
Italian Writer, will have him to be more ancient then Archilochus; for fo hs writzth in a certain 
Treatiſe as touching the old Pocts and Muſicians, ſaying, that he followed in the ſecond place after 
thoſe who inſtituted firſt Songs unto the Flute and other Pipes. And Alexander in his Breviary of the 
Poets and Muſicians of Phrygia, recordeth Olympus to be the firſt man who brought into Greece the 
feat and kill of ftriking the firings of inſtruments, and befides, choſe that are called 144i Day, 
But Hyagnis was the firſt by his ſaying, who played upon Pipes : after bim, his ſon Xarſyas, and then 
Olympus : alſo, that Terpander imitated Homer in Verſes, and Orphens in Song : as for Orphers, it ſhould 
ſcem, that he imitated none, confidering that before him there was not one, but thoſe Poers who 
made Ditties and Songs to Pipes, wherewith the works of Orphens have no reſemblance at all. Touck- 
ing this Cloyas a Compoſer of Songs and Tunes for the Pip:, who lived ſomewhat after the time of 
Terpander, he was a Tegezan born, as the Arcadians ſay, orrather as the Bccotians give our, a Theban, 
After Terpander and Clonas, Archilochus isranged in a third place, howſocver other Chroniclers write, 
that Ardalus the Treezenian ordained the Muſick of Pipes before Clenas, as alſo, that there was one 
Polymueſtus a Poct, the ſon of Meles a Colophonian, who made thoſe Tunes and Songs which carry 
the name of Polymneſtos and Polymneſte, Truc it is, that choſe who compiled the Tables and om 
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of Muſicians z make m:ntion that Clonas deviſed theſe two Songs or Tunes named Apothetos, and 
Schenios, And as for the above named Polymmeſftus, Pindarns and Alcman, both Song-makers , made 
mention of him; and they report befides, that UId Philamwon of Delphos compoſed ſome ot thoſe 
Songs and Tunes to the Lute and Harp, which he atcributed unto Terpander. In ſumm, the Song 
and Mufick to the Lute and Harp, deviſed by Terpander, continued very. plain and fimple, unto the 
dayes of Phrynis : for in old time, it was not lawtfull to fing voluntary,as now they do at their pleaſurcy 
tottringed Inftruments;z nor to transfer either Harmonics or Muficall numbers and meaſures : for 
according to every Song and Tune, they kept a proper and peculiar tenſion or ſtretching of the ſtrings 3 
which is che reaſon that they be called Nejpuot,as one would ſay Lawsbecauſe it was not Jawful to tranſ- 
grefſe in any of theſe Songs or Tunes, that ſevcrall kinde of renfion and firetching the ſtrings, which 
was uſuall and ordinary. For after that they had performed thoſe Songs which appertain to the paci- 
fying of Gods Wrath ., they Icapt: immediatcly to the Poetry of Homer and ot. others, at their 
pleaſure , which may evidently appear , by the Procemes and voluntary Tunes of Terpander, 
And verily , 2bout this time , according as Cepioz the Scholar of Terpander reporteth 44 was firſt 
formed that manner of Lute or Cithern which was called 4fias, for that the Lesbian Minſtrels 
and Muſicians , who bordered hard upon Afiz, uſed ſuch form : and it is ſaid, that Periclitus was 
ths lait Player upon ſuch-an Inſtrument, who wan the prize at the Carnian games at Lacedemon, of all 
thoſe who were Lesbians born : after whoſe death ever after, there failed in Lesbos, that continuall 
ſucceflion of ſuch Muſicians But fome there be, who are greatly deceived, to think that H:ppomax was 
ofthe ſame time with Terpander : and it ſeemcth that even Periclitus was more ancicnt than Hipponax, 
Having thus declarcdthe old metricall Songs and Tuncs joyntly together, of Muſicians to fringed 
Inftruments and Pipes, let us turn now to ſuch as properly concern thoſe that pertain to players upon 
Pipes alone : for itis ſaid, that the above named Olympus being a Player of the Flute and other Pipes, 
and came out of Phrygia, ſet a Song to his inftrument in the honour and praiſe of Apollo, and the ſame 
was called Polycephalus : and by repport, this Olympus deſcended lineally from that firſt Olymprs the 
Scholar of Marſyas,who compoſed Dittier,and ſet Tunes for the worthip of the gods : for this Olympus 
being the Dzrling of Marſyas, and ſingularly loved of him, learned likewiſe of him toplay upon the 
Flutc and other Pipcs,and by that means brought into Greece thoſe harmonical Tunes and Songe,which 
at this day the Grecks uſe at the ſolemn feaſts of the gods. Others are of opinion, thar the tore ſaid Song 
or Tune Polycephalus, is to be aſcribed unto Crates a Scholar of Olympus : but Pratinas writeth, that this 
Song came from another Olympus of latter time; and as for that other kinde of Song or Tune, named 
Harmation, the fiſt Olympus, Diſciple to Marſyas, by report, compoſed ir. And ſome there be 
who hold, that Marſyas was named Maſſes : others ſayno, and that he was called: Marſyas oncly, 
being the Son of Hyagis, who firſt deviicd the art of playing upon the Flute. And that this Oh mpus 
was the anchor of th: Muſick or Tune, named Harmatias, appeareth by the Table or Regilter ot the 
ancient Pocts, colleCted by Glaucus :/ and by the ſame, a man may alſo learn, thar Steſichorus born in 
Himera, propoſ:d to himſcit tor to imitate, neither Terpander, nor Axtilochus, ne yet Thaletos, bug 
Olympus ; uſing altogether the Law of Muſick Harmatias, and that form of meaſure which is accor- 
ding to DaGjylus : and that, ſome ſay , ariſeth trom the loud Mulick called Orthios, but others hold, 
that it was the invention of the Myſians,for that there were certain ancicnt Pipers of the Myſians, More» 
over, therc is another antick Song or Tune, called Cardias, according to which (as Hipponax ſaith 
Mimnermus played : forart the beginning, the Minſtrels and Players of Pipes, ſung certain Elegics, rc- 
duced into meaſures and metricall Lawes, which appearcth by the Tables and Repifters, that teſtifie 
what Muſicians they were, that contended at the Games of Prize in the fcſtivall Panathenack ſolemni- 
tics Moreover, there was one Sacadas of Argvs, a Poct that made Songs and Elcgics or Ditties, 
reduced into meaſures , for to be ſung ; and reckoned he is among the better ſort of Pocts, and as it 
appearcth upon Record in thoſe Regiſtzrs, he wan the beft Game three times at the Pythian ſolemni- 
tics. And Pindarns himſelf maketh mention of him. And whereas there be three kinds of Tunes 
and meaſures in Mufick, according to Polywneſtus and Sacadas, to wit, the Phrygian, Dorian, and 
the Lydian , thcy ſay, that in every enc of them Sacadas made a certain FleQion or Tane , called 
Strophe, and taughtthe Chorus to ſing the firſt according to the Dorian Tune ; the ſecond after the 
Phrygian meaſures and the third,to the Lydian Muſick : and that this manner of Song was thereypon 
called Trimeres, by reaſon of the three changes or parts: Howbcic in the Tables and Regiſters of the 
ancient Poets, which are to be ſeen at Sicyone; it is obſerved and noted, that it was Clonas who devis 
viſed this M:lody or Muſick Trimeres. Now the firſt manner of Muſick , ordained and inſtituted ir: 
the City of Sparta, by Terpander, was in ſuch ſort, The ſecond was appointed as it is moſt generally 
received, by Thaletas the Gortynian, by Xenedamus the Cytherian, Xenocritzes the Locrian, Polymn:(tus 
the Colophonian, and Sacadas the Argivez as the principall Authors and Direftors : for as theſc 
were they whoinſtituted firſt at Lacedemon the naked Dances called Gymnopedie, ſo in Arcadia they 
ordained thoſe that were termed Apodzxes; and in Arges the Endymaties. As for Thaletas, Xenodamuss 
and Xenocritus, they were the Focts that compoſed the Songs of Viftory, named Pxans : Polymneſtus, 


of the Octhian Canticles 3 and Sacadas of the Elcgies. Others ſay, that Xenodamus was the Pock 


who invented the Songs intituled Hyporcnemata, at the ſound whercof, folke danced at the feafts of 
the gods : but he deviſed not thePzans aforeſaid, as Pratizas did. And even atthis day, there is a 
Sonet cxtant of this very ſame Xenodamus, which is evidently Hyporchema ; and this kinde of Poefie 
Pindarus ulcth. Now that there is a difference between a Pzan and an Hyperchema , the ”_— of 
Pandarus 


A 
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Pindarus iufficicntly do ſh:w, for hc hath written as well the one as the other, Polymnejtus alſo made 
Songs and Dirtiestothe Flute ; And in Orthian Canticles, uſed meaſures and mclody, according as our 
harinonical Muficians give it out : As for us, we know not the truth, becauſe our Ancients have lk 


' nothing in writing thereof. There is ſome doube alfo, whether Thatetas of Candir were a Poet thag 


made Pzans: For Glauczs in ſaying, that he was after Archilochvs, wriceth indecd, thac he imitated hiy 
Songs 3 but he extended them farther. and made them longer, inſerting the meaſures: Maron and Cre. 
ticus.ingo his melody, which Archilechus never uſcd, nor Orpheus, not yet Terpander : for it is ſaid, 
that Thaletas learncd this from Olywpus his playing and: piping» and was reputcd agoud Pore, Ay 
touching Xenocritus of Locres in Italy, it is not yet reſolved, and for certain known, that he was a 
a inaker of Pzins. Certcs, ic is confidently ſaid, thas he took for the ſubje&t matter and arg! imeng 
of his Poefic Heroick deeds, infomuch as ſome rerm his arguments Dichyrambcs. Glaucus affurcth 
us, that Thaletas was more ancient than Xenecriins. And Olympus, as Ariſtocritus writeth, is reputed 
by Maſicians to have been the Inventor of the Mulick called: Enhzrmonian : for before his.time, all 
Mafick was cither Diatonique , or Chrometique ; 2rd it is conjcOured to: bave: bern inventcd in 
this manner : For Olympus praftifing the D:atonique Mafick, and extending his fong otherwhilcs as 
far as to the note Parhypare Diatonique, ſomerimes from Parameſa, and fometime from M:ſe; and 
ſarpiſſing Lich:no: D:aconique, obierved the ſweetneſs and beauty of ſuch an aff:&ion, and the 
compoſition ariling of that proportion, and allowing it to be good, inſerted itim the Dorian Muſick : 
for he touched nothing of that which properly-pertainerh- ro the Diatonique or Chromatique kinde, 
neither medl:d he with that which concerned harmony. And theſe were the beginnings of the Euhar« 
moniqae M ifick : For firſtof them they put a Spondens, wherein no diviſion ſhcweth that which js 
proper, unl:ſs aman having aney: unto a vehement Spondiaſm, will conjcCture and fay the fameto 
be a kinde of Diaconos. But manitclt it is, char he will pur a talſi:y 2nd diſcord, who thus ſcrrcth it 
down : Afalſity (Ifay) in thatirt is by one Dicſis; nex: unto the prime and a difcord or diffo« 
naice: for that.if a man do ſet in the power of Tcnizum, that which is prop:r untoa vehemeny 
Spondiaſm, ic. will fall out that he ſhall place Joyntly rogether, two D atoniquee, the'one limple, and 
the'other compound, for this Euharmonique re- enforced, and coming. thick upon the M ſe, wiich 
now ad2ys is ſo much uſed, {.cmeth not 'ta be d:viſed by the Poet. Thus may a min ſoon perceive 
if hc obſerve and mark one very well, who play=th upon a Pipe aftcr the old manner : For by his good 
will, thc Hemitone in the Meſey will be incompounded. Thus you: fee what were the firſt rudim:nty 
and beginnings of E:harthoniquies : But afterwards the demi_ tone, was divided and diliraftd as 
well in Lydian as in Phrygian Mufick : and ic ſcemerh chat Olympus hath amplifi:d and augmented 
Muſick, becauſe he brought in that. which never yet was found, and whereof bis Peedeceffors all 
were ignorant; fo that he may very well be. thought the Greckiſh and: Eicgant Muſician. S:me 
blably we are to ſpeak of th: numbers and meaſures in Muſick: called Rhythmi : for deviCcd there 
were and found outto the refty certain kindes and ſpecial (forts of Rhbythw1i, as alfo there were 
thoſe who ordained and inſtictated ſuch meaſures and nurnb:rs. For the former jnnovation of Ter« 
paner, brough: one very good form into Muſick : Pohmneſtus after that of Terpavder anoth x5 
wich he uf-d, and yer he adhered alſoto that good form and figure before. Scmblab!y Gid Tha te 
tar ani Sacudes; And theſe men verily were ſufficient in making of theſe Rhythmi, aud y-r Cepycte 
ed nor fr: that good and liudable form : But Crexus, Timatheus, and Ph:lyxenys, ard thoſe about 
their age, were overmch addift:d to new devices, and loved novelcice, in «tf. Qing that fi;ure which 
In theſc days is called Philantaropon, that is to ſay, humane and Thematicon, that is to ſcy, poſi-ive, 
For antiquity emb-ac:d few firings, {implicity alſo, and gravity of Muſics. Thus having according 
to my 8kill and abi:i:y diſcourſcd of the primiave Malick, and of the fi: ft Anchors who invenred it, 
and by what inventions in p:0::(s of time it grew to ſome mcan pericRtion , 1 will br-ak off: my 
ſpzech,. andmake an end, giving leave to our friend Soterichus for toſpeak in his turn, who is a man 
not onely well ſtudicd in Muſick, andas well praQiſed thercin, but alfo,thro :ghly ſcen in all other 
L-arning, and Liberal Litcrature. For mine own part, I am betcer acquaintcd with che fingering Mus 
fick and manual praiſe, than otherwiſe. 

When Lyſizs badthus ſaid, he held his peace: and then Soterichns after him began thus, You have 
here, good Onsficrates, moved and exhorted us todiſcourſe of Muſick, a venerable Science, and aPro- 
{«ffion right pleaſing to the gods ; and for mine own part, Igrcatly approve of my M:ſt:r Lyſias, as well 
for his good conceit and knowledpe, as for his memory, whcreof he hath given us a ſufficizne proof, by 
reciting the A:1thors and Inventors of the firſt: Muſick, and the writers alſo thereof. This will I pur 
you in minde by the way, that in all his proofs he hath reporced himſclt, tro the Regiſters and Records 
of thoſe who have written thereof, and to nothing cle. But 1 am ofa far other minde, and thirk veri- 
ly :har no carchly man ws the Inventor of this ſo great good, which Muſick bringeth with ic unto 
us, but even god Apolls himfclt, who is adorned with all manner of vertucs. For neither Morſyas, 
nor Olympas, ne yet Hyagnis, as ſome dothink, deviſed the uſe of the Flute and Pipe, no more than the - 
Late or the-Harp onc)y, was the-invention of Apollo: for this:god. deviſed the play both of the one 
and the other : which may eafily be known by rhe dances, and ſolemnities of Sacrifices, which were 
bronght in with che ſound of Hautboys and Flutcs,to the honor of that god:according as A4leus among 
many others, hath lefewritten in one of his Hymns : moreover, bis very image in the Iſle of Delos eeftificth 
ax much, where he is pourtraicd flanding. thus ; holding in his right hand a bow, and in bis left the 
Graccs, and cvery one ot them hath an inftrumcat of Mafickz the one an Harp or Lute; _— ox 
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d mpcrate 
andſober man; Neither was he unskilfull in-che Lydian Muſick nor the Ionian 3 for. hie, knew Welt 
enouph that the tragedy uſcd"rhisRinde of Melody, - Moreover, all our ancicnts before time;' being 
not unexp:rt of all ochcr Kinds of Mifick, [yer conterited themſelves with the uſe of orice * For 1gno= 
rance or want of experience , wis' nor' the cauſe that they ranged themſelvesfnro ſo narrow. a 
ſreighr, and were contented with fo few Wri_g ” neither are 'we 60 think that 'To/pander and” 0. 
tywpns; and they that followed theit fc; foy efarl] of «kill IM experience, cir the mulriplicity 
of firings, and their vaticry. Witte? hereof che Poems of Terpander, Diynpi, and af their followerr, 
and((ach as took their courſe; thribeing bartimple; and having no morethan three ftrivgs, yer are they 
more cxcellent than thoſe which cohſift of _ Ta boful of variety ; in ſuch ſort,as no man is 
ableto imicate thy manner of Olympus ih alltfofe'who uſe gry firings and varicty, be far ſhorh 
and:eomebchind him. Now 'that ot ancients Itrold'dme abftained from rhe third \ Ih that Spordeaik 
kinde, -not upon igtibrance, they fhew' ſufficiently hteule of ſtriking the ftringy : for never whuld 
they have uſed-the accord and confbnance with Pare hypate, If the'uſe thereof had'becn known 
unro-them : but certain it is, that beauty of afftip which aunty analy inde. by che third, 
wasit that led thcir ſenſe to raiſc and exaſt thieſt note and! ſong to Parancte : Md the fame reaſon 
alſo chere isof Nete: For this vetily hey ufed'th their firoke of the inftrument., co witz, upto Pa- 
ranete in diſcord, and unto Mcſc in acgord, 'But.in Pg Py ION, Hoc unto,them, properand 
fitfor- the Spondeaik kinde. And nor only i 'theſt', bit alſo In Nere of the Tetrachord cane 


n I 
jan ;"all-pſcd ſo to do : For in the very ftroak, of the fri ray they difaccorded with Parance 


Pargincſe, andLichanos, hur-in ſong, As riſed th reps for the ver affc&ion chatecſult- 
e@ thireupon. Moreover, it appearcth' manifeftly by the Phrypiaris © that this was not for any, 
SSCCITTE! Rrre Ignorance 
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-onorance of Olympus, or his ſcCtarics : for they uſed itnot only in fingering, and inthe ftroak of the 
"rean bur Fed ne at the ſolemn feaſts of the great Mother of the gods, Cybele, and in ſome 
other Phrygian ſolemnitics, | appcareth alſo manifcſily , by the Hypates, that ie was not for igno. 
rance that in the Dorian Tunes they forbare this Terrachord, for incontincntly in other tunes th 
uſed it : ſo that it is eviden: that they did it willingly. But to avoid aftcAion they took jt out ofthe 
Doriq ue Muſick, honoring the bcauty and honeſty thereof : as we may obſerve ſome ſuch like thing 
in tragicall Pocts, For ncvcr yet to this very day, did the tragedy uſe Chromatick Mufick, nop 
Rhyme : whereas the Cithern or Lute, which by many apes is more ancicnt then the tragedy, uſed 
ir even from the very beginning. And evident it is that Chromals of greater antiquiry than is Har. 
mony. For we muſt account this antiquity, whereby the one is ſaid to be more ancient than an 
other, according to the uſc and praftice of men, becauſe in regard of the nature of theſe kinds one 
35s not eldzr than another, If then ſome one wouid ſay, that Aeſchylus or Phrynicus forbare to 
aſe Chromatick Mufick upon ignorance, and for that they knew it not, were he not think you 
very abſurd and much deceived? For the ſame man might as well ſay that Pancrates alſo was ig- 
norant of this Chromarick kinde, becauſe for the moſt part he forbare to uſe it : and yet in ſome 
places he uſed ir. Sothat it was not for want of Knowledge, but of ſet purpoſe, and upon Judgemeng 
that he abſtained from ir, He imitated then, as he faith himſelf, the manner of Pindarus and $ imonides, 
and in one word, that which the modern Mauficians call the ancient Mufick. The like reaſon there js 
of Tyrteus the Mantinean, of Andreas the Corinthian, Thraſyllus the Phliafian, and of many otherg 
whom we know upon good coniideration to have abſtained trom the Chromatick, from change and 
mulciplicity of ſtrings, yea and many other things interferted which are in common uſe, name] 
Rhymes, Harmonics, Diccics, Songs, and inrerpretations. And not to go far for proof hereof, Telephge 
nes the Mcgarian was ſo great an enemy to Flutes, Fifes, and ſmall Pipes, that he would never abide 
the Artificers and Pipemakers ſo much as to ſet them to the Shawm and Hantboics; and for this 
cauſe eſpecially , he torbarc co come unto the Pythick or Apollican games of prizc. In ſumm, if a 
man will conje&are that ifa thing be not uſed, ir is Jong of ignorance , he might condemn ot ignos - 
rnnce many of thoſe who live in theſe dayes 3 as for example the Dorioncans, becauſe they deſpiſe the 
Antigenidian kinde of Maſick , for that they uſed itnot. To the Antigenidians likewiſc they might 
impute ignorance of the Dirionian Muſick , for the ſame cauſe, as alſo the minftrels and harpers, as ig- 
norant of the manner of Timotheus his Muſick. For they have in manner all betaken themſelves to 
patcheries and fallen to the Pocms of Polydius. On the other fide, if a man conſider arighe, and 
with experience make compariſon between that which then was and that which now is, he ſhall fnde 
that varicty and diverſicy was in uſe nd requeſt even in thoſe dayes alſo; Forthe-ancicnt Muficiang 
uſcd in their numbers and meaſuregtheir varicty, much more diverſe and indifferent chan nowic is, So 
that we may boldly ſay that the variety of Rhymes, the difference alfo and diverſity of ftroakes was then 
pred Oo For men in theſe daycs love Skili and Knowledge, but in former times they aff: Qed 
numbers and meaſures. So that it appeareth plainly, that the ancients abſtained frombroken Muſick 
and ſong, not becauſe they had no kill, but for that they had no will to approve thereof. And no 
marvell : for many faſhions there be in the world and this our life, which arc well enough known, 
though they be not praftiſcd : mary ſtrange they be by reaſon of; diſuſe, which grew upon occaſion 
that ſomething was obſerved therein, not decent and feemly. : Bur, that'it was nat for ignorance, nor 
want of cxpericnce, that Plato reje&ted other kindes of Mnſick,but only becauſe they were not beſeem» 
ing ſuch a Common-wealth of his, we will ſhew hercafcer : and withall that he was, expert and kil- 
full in Harmony : For in that procreation of the ſoul which he deſcriberh in the book of Timens, he 
declarcth what ſtudy he had employcd in other Mathematicall fludics , and in Maſick..bcfider, writing 
after this manner.: Thus in manner (quoth he) did God at the firſt : And after that, he filled the 
double and treble intervals, in cutting off one portion from thence, and putting it between both of 
them: in ſach ſort as in cvcry intervall or diſtance, there were two moieties. Certs, this Exordium 
or Proceme, is a ſufficient proof of zkill and experience in Harmony, accordipg as we will ſh:w here- 
afccr.Three ſorts of primitive medieties there beg out of which all other be drawngto wit, Arithmetical, 
Geometricall , and Harmonicall. Acithmeticall is that which ſurmountcth , and is ſurmounted. e+ 
quall nuinber : Geometricall, in even proportion : and Harmonicall. neither in reaſon and proporti: 
tion norin number. Plato therefore intending to declare. Harmonically, the Harmany. of the;four 
elements ofthe ſoul , and the cauſe why things ſo divers accorded. rogether : in cach intervall-bath 


X hg 63 two medietics of the ſoul, and char according to Muſical] proportion, For in the accord 


tapaſon in Mufick,two intervals there are between two extremities, whereof we will (hew the propor- 
tion. For the accord Diapaſon confifteth jin a double. proportion : as for cxample, fix and twelve 
will make a double proportion in number : And: this intervall,, .is from Hypate Meſon, unto Nete 
Diczengmenon : Now fix and twelve being the two extremitics.s Hypate Mecſon containeth the number 
of {ix , ad Nets Dicz:ugmenon that of twelve, It,xcmaincth now, that we ought to take unto theſe 
the mean numbers between theſe two.extremiticsz the extreams whereof will be found, the pne-in pro- 
portion Epitritos or ſc{quitertian, the other Hemiolias,orſeſquialteral,And theſe be amb cightand 


nine. For zight is ſequitertian to fix 3. and nine.i8 ſeſquialteral. Thys. much as touching one of the ex+ 


creams, As for the other which is twelve, ic is above nine in.ſeſquitertian proportiop, and aDne fight. 


that Mecſc, ſhall have, the 


number 


in, Cfquialrcral. Theſe two pane Oy orig, Darmeen fix and twelve, andthe intervall 
compounded and confifting of Diatefſcron and: Diapente,, it appcarec 
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number of eight, and Parameſe, the number of nine : which done, there will be the ſamc babiuude, 
from Hyparc and Meſe, that is from Parameſe to N:rc, of a disjoynt Tetrachord, The ſame propor- 
cion is found alſo in numbers, for the ſame reaſon that is from fix to cighr, is from nine to twelve, 
and look what reaſon there is between fix and nine , the ſame is berween eight and wwelve, Now be- 
rween eight and fix the proportion is feſquitertian; as fo between wwalve 2nd nine. Burt between 
nine and fix, ſcfquialterall, like as between twelve arid cight, Thus much may ferve ro ſhew that 
Plato was well ftudied and very cxpert in the Mathematicks; 

Now thatflarmony is 4 venerable, worthy and divine thing, Ariftctle the Diſciple of Plato teftifierh 
in th:fe wotds : Harmony (quoth he ) is Celcftial,of a beaurtfull and wonderfull nature,and more than 
human : - which being of it ſelf divided into four, it hath two medictice; on: Arithmericall, the other 
Harmonieall; and of che parts thereof the magnitudes and extremities are ſcen according tonumber 
and c<quality of meaſure :- for accords in Song are appropriate and firted in two Tetrachourds, Theft 
be che words of Ariſtotle: who ſaid that the body of Harmony is compofed of parts difſike, and accors, 
dant vefily one with another, but yet the meditries of the ſame agree according to reaſon Aricthmeti- 
call : for that Nete according to Hypate, by double proportion maketh an accord ard confonance 
ot Diapaſon : For it hath as we have before ſaid, Neft of twelve unitics, ard H; pare of fix, and Para» 
meſe according with Hypate, in proportion ſefquialecrall of ninc uniti.s. Bur of M-ſc, we fay, it hath 
eight unitics : and che principall intervals of Muſick are compoſed of theſe : to' wit, Diarefſeron, 
which conſifteth of a ptoportion (cfquitertian,and of Diapente, which ftandeth upon a ſeſquialterall : 
and Diapafon of a duple : For fo is preſerved the proportion ſeſquioſtave, which is according to 
the proportion Tohiz1s. Thas you fee how the pirts 6f Harmony do both ſarmounc and alfo are 
ſurmoutitzd of other parts, by ch&-ſameexcefſe'; and the medictics of mcdicties, aswell accordin 
ro excefſ: in numbers, as Geometricall puifſance. Thus Ariftorle declareth them ro have theſe 
and fech like powers, namely rhat Nete ſurmounteth' Meſt by a third part, and that Hypate is ſem- 
blably furmountc<of Parameſe': in ſuck fort a#theſe exceffs, are of the kinde of Relatives, which - 
have relation to another : for they'furmountandbe ſurmounted by the ſame party, And theretore 
by the ſame proportion the two cxtrcams of Mcſe antf'Pararneſe, do furmount, and be ſurmounted, to 
wit, {:fquitertiat'and ſcfquialterall, And after this forts che harmonicall cxcefle; Bur the excefle of 
N:cc and Mcſe by Arithmericall' proportion, ſhewetli” the exaperances' in cquall party : and eve fo 
Parameſc in proportion to Hypate : for Paramefe ſurmpnnterh Meſe iti proportion feſquioQtave'; Like 
a) agxin N:te is a donble proportion'of Hypate': and Patameſc of Hypate-in feſquialtcrell: and Meſe 
ſ:ſquitertian\ in regard of Hypate. See them how Harthdny is compoſed” accordihg'to 4riftotle him-" 
ſclt, of her partsanfl numbers. And {6 verify icis#by tim compoſed” moſt naturally of a'nature 
as well finite as infinite # both of even” ant alfo-of 6RI]-It fdlf and'all' rhe parts" thatof:; for ir hf = 
totally and wholc'is cyen , as being” compoſed of fotir'pates of terns : clie parts wierebf' abd their 
propotrions, be even, odd, and even'noteveii.- For' Natit hath'cven ofewelve wniltice': Parattieſt” 
odd ofnincunitics: Miſe even'of cighr unicics and Hypite oven; rot even'dff fixunities, Sothat” 
Haraiorny thus compoſed both' of it ſelfatid the pars hens? one w'thiothe, as wHl'in cxcelle avi 
propottiods, the whole accordeth-with rhe whote ant che*parts rogtrher; = AHd* thitwhich note is, 
the very (CnſesBeing inſerted and ingraffed? ih our bedit3by” Harriiotly, iir —_y ebi6fe wHIMN 
arc C:leftiall and Divine; niniely Sight arid'Htaring;” Whidf coptler inf Gol gl aderſtanidin 
ind Diſcourſe of reafori unto mieti'with'the voice and the light: db reprefRrit' Harmibily*:* yeaatid'che 
6ther inferjour ſenfes whith follow'then; inas'mutch'aFtheP be ſenſts; are likewiſe cor yo { 'by Hat-' 
mon: for all rfitic cffe&s they p:rform norwickoiit HirmBily,: athowfbcver they utider chef” 
and lefſ=noblt; yet they yeeld not for all that: forieveii'they ehittitig theo the body'at opaary with 
the prefetice of a certili Divivity, together wirtfthie diſcourſe of rexſ6t), obtaina'fortible atilt excels"? 
ent natire,” By theſe” reafons' cvidEtr' iris” chiehhic” abticiit Greeksy made great account, alid tice? 
without good cauſe, of being fron tHe” iifariey' well nflru@el? and" trained up Ih-Miſit:' for 
they were of opinion, that they ought to frame and temper the minds of young folk unto vertue and 
honeſty by the means of Muſick, as being right profitable ro all honeſt things, and which we ſhould 
have in great ragymmendarion, . bat '«ſpteially and [mn gy thEperillous hazzards of war : In 
which caſe ſome uſed the Hautboics, #the Tacedzmonians;s who chatihtcd the Song called Caftorium 
tothe ſaid inflruments, when they mirchedin ordindace\\ of batteliyz*for to charge their encmies, 
Others made their approach, for to cneetifiteranndiverhefirftonſer> with the noyſe of the Lyra, that 
is to ſay, the Harp or ſuch like ſringed* inftetaientez* And: rhis wedfinde ro: have becen the praftice 
of the Candiots, for a long time, forto-uſt thiskinde'of Mufick',: when they fer forth and advanced 
forward to the doubtfall dangers of battell; Andſomeagain'conrtinttcieven to our time inthe uſe of 
Trampets ſound. As for the ArgivesjtheyWent'to wrefilt avchelolemn gaincs in their ciry called Sthenia 
with the ſound of the Hautboies. orb rs Wane, 95 Samar VE at firſt in honour and me- 
mory of their King Danaus : andaftthwardhapainiwereconſerrated: rofthe honour of Fupiter ſurna» 
med Sthenius, And verily everrat thisday; dares) manages = © —_ the manner and cuftom 
is to play upon the Hautboies , ado fig Sonpe thereto” aft he ſamc be not antique nor cx» 
quiſite, nor ſuch as was wont to be play acdſattoring tasthat'Canticle compoſed ſometime 
by Hierax, for this kindeof Combi,” dnarktd'iewas Kndrimea' Well, chough it be buta faint 
and fecble manner of ſong, yer ſonewha}' ſurthaniowiny they. oſeeſerith the Hautboies. And in the” 
times of great Antiquity it Nfalth think a rods know Theatricall wg 
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FN, for that they employcd all the skijll and knowledge thereot inthe ſervice and wou ſhip of the gods, and 
in the inſtitution ard bringing up of youth, before any Theater was built in Greece by that people : 

ut all che Mufick that yet was, they beftowed to the honour of the gods and their divine ſervice in the 
ae a alſo inthe praiſcs of valiant and worthy men : So that it is very probable that theſe tering 
Thcater afterwards, and tg, long beforc, werederived of 8%, that is tofsy, God. And verily in our 
daics Muſick isgrown to ſuch an height of differcnce and diyeriity, that there is nomention mad:, nor 
memory remaining of any kinde of Muſick for youth to be raught, ncizber doth any man fcc his mind 
thereto, or make profeſſion thereof: but ook whoſoever are given to Muſick, berake themſcives whol. 
ly to that of Theaters for their dclight, But ſome man may haply ſay unto me 3 What godd Sir, think 
you that in old time they deviſed no new Muick, and added nothing at all tO the former? Y.81 wig, ] 
 conſeſſe they did adjoyn thereto ſome new inventions, but ic was with gravity and decency. For the 
Hiſtorians who wrot of theſe matterr, attributed unto Terpander the Dorian N-te, which before time 
| they uſed not in their ſongs and tunes : Andeven fo it js faid that the Myxolidian tune was wholly þ 
him deviſed to the reſt : as alſo thenote of the melody Orthien : 2nd the ſong named Orithius, by the 
Trochzus,for ſounding the aVarme and to encourage unto Battcl. : 
And ifit be true as Pindarys ſaith, Terpauder was the inventor of thoſe ſongs called Scolia, which wer 
ſung at feaſts. Archilochus alſo adjoyned thoſe rhymies or Iambick meaſures called Trimetra : the tranſ 
Jation alſo and change into other number and meaſures of a different kinde, yea, and the manner how 
to touch and ftrike them. Morcover, unto him, as firſt inventour, are attributcd the Epodee, Tetrameter 
Jambicks, Procritique and Profodiacks ; as alſo, the augmentation of the firſt, yea, and as ſome think, 
the Elegy it ſelf: over and b-{ides, the inter fion of Tambus unto Pzan Epibatos, and of the Hzrous aug. 
merited both unto the Proſodiaque,and alſo the Cretick. Furthermorc,that of lambique notcs,ſome be 
pronounced according to the ſtroke, others ſung out, . Archilocbus was the man, by report, who ſhewed 
all this firſt, and afterwards, tragical Pocts nſed the ſame : likewiſe ir is ſaid, that Crex#s recciving in 
- from him, tranſported it to be uſed at the Bacchanal ſongy, called Diachyrambs, And he was the firſt 

alſo, by thcir ſaying, who deviſed the firoke after the ſong 3 for that beforetime f-y uſed to ling, and 
ſtrike the ftrings together. Likewiſe unto Polymneſtus is aſcribed all that kinde of note or tune, which 
now is called Hypolydius, and of him they (ay, that he firſt made the drawing ouccf the note Jonger, and 
the difſolutionand cjeQion thereof much greater than before. Moreover, that Olympus, upon whom 
18 fathcred the invention of the Greek Muſick, that is tied to laws and rules, was he who firft broughtup, 
by chic ſayings all the kinde of Harmony, and of rhymes or meaſures, the Profodiaque, wherein is 
contained the tune and fong of Aers;alfo the Chorios, whereof there is great ule in the ſolemnitics of the 
great Mothcr of the gods : yea, and ſome there be, who make Olympus the authour alſo of the meaſure 
Bacchius. And thus much concerning every one of the ancient tunes and ſongs. But Laſus the Harmos 
nian, having transferred the rhymes into he order of Dithycambs, and followcd the multiplicity in 
voice of Hautboics, in ufing many ſounds and thoſe diffuſed and diſperſed to and fro, brought a great 
change into Muſick, which ncver was beforc. S:mblably, Melanippides who came after him, contained 
not himſelf in thax manner of Mufick which then was in uſe, no more than Philoxenus did and Timothe- 
#5, for he, whereas beforetime unto the daics of T, erpender che Antiffzan, the Harp had bur ſeven firings, 
diſtinguiſhed ic into many more ſounds and firings : yea, and the ſound of the Pipe or Hautboics, being 
ſimple andplain before, was changed into a Muſick of more diftin& variety. For in 0:d time, unto 
the daies of Melenippides a Dithyrambick Poer, the players of the Hautboies were wont to reccive their 
falarics and wages at the hands of the Poets, for thar Poctry you muſt think, bare the greateſt ſtroke, 
and had che principal place in Muſick and aQing of Plzics, fo as the Minfircls beforclaid were bur their 
miniſters : bur afterwards, this cuſtom was corrupted ; upon occaſion whereof, Pherecrates the Comical 
Poet bringeth in Muſick in form and kabit of a woman , with her body pitcouſly ſcourged and man- 
pled all over : and he deviſeth befides, that Dame Juſtice demanded of her the cauſe why, and how 

e became thus miſuſed 3 unto whom Pocſic or Mutick maketh anſwer in this wiſe : 


| Maſick. i 

T will gladly tell, fince that we pleaſure take 
Tou for to hear, and I to anſwer ma 

One of the firſt, who did me thus difpleaſe 
And workmy woe, was Mclanippides3 

He with twelve ſtrings my body whipt ſo ſore, 
That ſoft it is, and looſer. than before 3 

Tet was this man unto me tolerable, 

Aud not to theſe my barmes now, comparable. 
For one of Athick land, Cynecſias he, 

Shame come to him, and curſed may bebe, - 

By making turnes and winding cranks fo firange 
In all his ftrophes, and thoſe without the range 
Of harmony, hath me perverted 6, 

That where I am, unuath I now ds know. 

His Dithyr ambs are framed in ſuch guiſe, 

That left ſeem right, in ſhield and targuet wilt- 


Of Muſick. 
And yet of him, one cannot truly ſays 
That cruelly he meant me for to ſlay. | 
is it was who ſet tome a wreſt - 
- (His own device) that 1 could never reſt : 
Wherewith be did me winde and writh ſo bard, 
Thet I well neer for ever was quite mar! 6. 
Ont of five ftrings for ſooth he would deviſe 
0 fewer than twelve bermonies to riſe :-' 
Well, of this man I cannot mot complain, 
| For what he miſt, he ſoon repair'd agains 
Timotheus fweet Lady (out alas) 
Hath me undone : Timotheus it was, 
Moſt ſhamefully who wrought me all deſpite, 
He hath me torne, he hath me buried quite, 
Juftice. - - = 
And who might this Timotheus be (dear beart) 
That was the cauſe - ps thy wefull ſmart ? 
v3 Mufick, | 


IT mean him: of Miletus, Pyrrhias 
Surnaw'd, his head and hair ſo ruddy was. 
This fellow brought upon me ſorrows more 
Than all the reſt whom I have nam'dbefore. 
A ſort he of unpleaſant quavers brings, 
And running points, when as he plaies or ſings : 
He never meets me when I walkalone 
Upon the way, but me aſſails anon. 
Off gomy robes, and thus deveſted bare 
| He teaws me with twelve flrings, and _ 0 ſpare. 
Ariftophanesalfo the Comical Poct makes mention of Philoxenus, and faich, that he broughe ſongs into 
the danccacalled Rounds : and in this manner hedeviſeth, that Muſick ſhould ſpeak and complain : 
What with his Exharmonians, 
Niglars aud Hyperbolians, 
And ſuch loud notes, I wot not what, 
He bath me ftujt ſo full, es that 
My voice is brittle when Iſpeak, 
Like radiſh rovt that ſoon will break. SR 
Scmblably, other Comical Pocts have blaſoned and fer outin their colours, our modern Muſicians, 
for their abſard curioſity, in hewing and cuteing Muſick thus by peacc-meal, and mincing it ſo ſmall. 
Bc that this ſcience is of great power and efficacy, aſwel to ſet trait and reform, as to pervert, deprave 
and corrupt youth in their education and karning, Ariftoxenus hath made very plain and evident : for 
he faith, that of thoſe who lived in his time, Teleſies the Theban happened when be was oung, to 
be brought up and inftruftcd in the moſt excellent kinds of Mufick, and to learn many mndls dictics 
and ſongs ; among which, thoſe alſo of Piudarus, of Dionyſixs the Theban, of Lamprius, Pratinas and 
other Lyrical Pocts, ſingular men in their faculty, and profeſſion of Playing cunningly upon the Harp 
and other ſtringed inftrumsnts. He had learned likewiſe to ſound the Hautboies paſſing well, and - 
was ſufficiently exerciſed and prafifcd in all other parts of good literature : but when be was Once 
paſtche flower and middle of his age, he became ſo far raviſhed and carried away with this Sceni- 
call Mafick ſo full of variety, that he deſpiſcd that excellent Mafick and Pock: wherein he was nour- 
tred, and all for to learn the dittics and tunes of Philoxenus and Timotbeus, and principally ſach of 
themas had moft vari:ty and noyelty : and when he betook himſelf to compoſe dittics and (er ſong, 
making triall what he could do in both kindes, afwcll in thac of Pindarus and this of Philoxenus, he was 
able to perform nothing well and to the purpoſe in that Mafick of Philoxenus : the reaſon whereof was, 
his excellent education from his infancy. If then a man be defirous to uſe Muſick well and judiciouſly, 
Jet him imitate the old manner : and yet in the m:an while furniſh the ſame with other Sciences, learn 
Philoſophy, as a miſtrefſ= to guide and lead 3 for ſhe-is able to judge what kinde of meaſures is meet for 
Maſick, and profitable. For whereas three principal poincs and kindes there be, unto which all Muſick 
ts univerſally divided, to wit, Diatonos,Chroma, and Harmony, he ought tobe 8kilful in Poetry, which 
ufcth theſe ſeveral kindes, who cometh to learn Muſick 3 and withall, he muſt attain to that ſuffici. 
ency, as to know how to expreſf: and couch in writing his Pocicial inventions. Firſt and foremoſt 
' therefore he is to underſtand, that all muſical ſcience is a certain cuſtom and uſage, which hath not yet 
artaincd (o far as the knowledge to. what end every thing isto be learned by him that is the ſcholar, 
N-xt to this it would be confidered, that to this teaching and-inftruQtion,there be not yer adjoyned pre- 
ſently the enumeration ofthe meaſures and manners of Mafick. For,the moſt parc learn raſhly and with- 
out diſcretion,that which ſcemeth good and is pleaſant either to the learner or the teacher : but the bet» 
ter ſort rejedt ſuch indiſcretionzas the Lacedzmonians in old time,the Mantineans likewiſe and thePcl- 
lenians: for theſcymaking choiſe of one manner above NNE elſe of very few, which they took to be 
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ſorc may ſuffice, to ſhewthat neicher the Harmanique, north 
of Muſick, which is named particular, can beſufficiearof igſelf aloneto judge of the affetjon, or to 


meet for the reformation and correRjon of manners,.uſed na other malick bur it : which more evi. 
dently may appear, ifa man will enquire and. conſiders. what it is.that every one of theſe Sciences ta- 
keth for the ſubje& matter to handle 3 for-certain, Ji $8, that, the Harmonique ekill containeth the 
porn of intervals, compoſition. {punds, na and mugations atthat kindc which 18 named Her. 
moſmens),, that is to ſay, well w and convenicor : ncither js ixpaſlible for it to proceed farther, 
Sothat, we muſt not require no8&xat of hery, that {he ſhould be nblego diſcern whether a Poet hath 
well, propcrly and fitly uſed (for example ſakein .maſick)che Hyperdorian tune in his entrance 3 the 
Mixolydian and the Dorian at his going focth 3--and the Phcygian.or Hypophrygian in the mids: for 
this pertaineth not at all to the ſubje&. matter of the Harmonick kinde, and hath need of many other 
chings : for he knowcth not well the force of the propricty- Avdifbe be ignorant of the Chromatick 
kinde and Enharmonian, he ſhall never attain to have,che periet-aagablſolute power of the- propricty, 
according to which, the aff:Qion of the meaſures thar arc madeaxciecm : for this is the office and pary 
of the artificer. And maniteſt it, iAbat the voice of che compoſition called Syſtema, 13 one thingz and 
the mclody or ſong which is framed in che faid compoſition, another : which to teach and where- 
of to trear, pertaincth not to the faculty of the Harmonick kinde. Thus much alfo we are to fay as 
rouching Rhythm; for no Rhythm/will ever come to have in Je the power of perfe&t propriety R $ 


that alwaies which is ſaid to be propers is in regard and refercacet0.theaffeRion 3 whereof we 

the cauſe to be cither compoſicion or mixtion, or elſe both together : like as with 0! Ws us, the 

harmonian kinde is put in the Phrygian tune, and Pzan mixed with Epibatos : for this aftc&ion of the 

beginning hath it ingendred and brought forth in the ſong of Dazerua, For when the melody and 

rbythm or meaſure was artificially {co and the number or rhythm alone cunningly tranſmuted, fo 

as a Trochzus was put in ſtcad of a Pzon 3. Hereof came the Harmonick kinde of Olympus to be com» 

poſed. Yet nevertheleſſe, when borh tbe Enharmonick kinde and.the Phrygian tune remain: and be- 

fide theſe, the whole compoſition allo, the aff:&ion received a great alteration : for that which is called 

Harmony in the ſong of Minerva, is far diffcrentfrom the <tion which is in common ufc and cx- 

prricnce, Ifhethen, whois cxpert and skilful io_Mulick, had withal the faculty to judge, certain 

It is, thatſich an one would be a perfect Workman, and a paſling good Maſter in Muſick, Forhe 

who is skilful in the Dorique muſigk, and knoweth.yot how to mg oo” ers the propeleny, be 

ſhall pever kaow what he doth,/ nor, be able tq keep ſomuch as the affection, confidering cherejs 
ſore doube 2s touching the judgement,of Doriga mclodics and tunez, whether: they appertain to the 

ſubje& matter of Hartnony or no ? as ſome, DNoriansgre of opinion. Thelike reaſon there js of all 
the Rhythmick kill; for he who knoweth Pzon,. ſhall got incontinently know the property of the 

uſe thereof, foraſmuch as there is ſome doubt as concerning the making of Pzonick rhythms, to wit, 

whether the Rhythmetique matter is able to. judge with diſtinfknowledge of them? or whether 
as ſome ſay, it do notextend ſo far > Of necelſiry therefore it followerh, that there muſt be two know- 
Icdges at the leaft inhim, who would make diftin&tipn and be able to judge between that which is 
proper and that which is firange : the one of manners. and affeQions, for- which all compoſition is 
made; the other, of the parts and members of which che ———_ doth conſiſt. Thas much there- 
e Rhythmick, nor any one of theſe faculticy 


diſcern of other qualities, Whercas therefore, Hermoſmenian, which is as one would ſay, the dc» 
cent and elegant temperature of voices and ſounds, is divided into three kindes,. which bc equal in 
the magnitudes of compoſitions, in puifſances of ſounds, and likewiſe of Tetrachordsz our ancients 
have treated but of one : for thoſe who went bzforc us, never conſidered, cicher of Chroma, or Di» 
atonos, bug only of Enharmonios, and that onely in a magnitude of a compoſition, called Dia» 
paſon: for ofthe Chroma they were at ſome variance and diffcrence. ; but they all in manner did ac- 
cord to ſay, that there wasno more but this Harmony alonc. And therefoxc he ſhall never underſtand 
that which pertaineth unto the treatiſe of Harmony, who-bath procecded fo far aseo this only know- 
ledge : bur apparentit is that he oughc to follow bath other particular ſcicnces, and alſo the toral bo- 
dy of Mufick ; yea andthe mixtions and compolitions of the parts; for he that is only Harmogical 
k contincd within one Kinde and no mere. To ſpeak therefore generally and once for all, it behoveth, 
chat both outward ſenſe and inward underftanding coneurre to the judgement of the parts in Muſick : 
Neither is one to prevent and run before another, as the fenſes do, which are more orward and baſty 
than their fellows 3 norto lag bchinde and follow after, as thoſe ſenſes do which are flow and hea- 
vy of motion. And yet otherwhile in ſome ſenſes it falleth out upon a naturall incquality which 
they hayc, that both happen at once, to wit, they draw back, and haſte forw; I togethcr - we 
mult cherefore cut off theſe. extremities from the ſenſe, if we would have it rune. joyntly with che 
underftanding : for necelſary it is, that there be alwaics three things at the leaſt mect together 
in ſenſe of hcaring, to wit, the ſound, therime, and the ſyllable or letter. And come to paſſc it will, 
that by the going of che ſound, will be known the proportionable continuity, called Hermoſine- 
non 3 by the gate of time, the Rhythm, and by the paſling and pracceding of thelylable or letter, the 
ditty : Now when they march altogether, there muſt needs be an incurfion of the ſenſe. This alſo is 
evident, that the ſenſe not being able to diſtinguiſh and diſcern every anc of theſe three thingy, and ac+ 
company them ſeverally, impoffible it is, that ic ſhould know or judge thac which is well or a« 
mifſ:, in cach of them particularly. Firſt and foremoſt therefore, we arc ta take knowledge of the co- 
hcrence and contiguatton; for neceflary it ls, tha there ſhould be in the faculty aud power of judging,a 
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certain con tinual order, for as much ag and bad be not determinaccly in ſuch ſounds, times, let- 
ters or ſyllables, ſevered one from the other, bur in the continued ſuit and coherence of them, for there 
18a certain mixture or parts which cannot be conjoyned inuſage. - And thus much may ſuffice for the 
conſ:quence. After this we are to conſider, that men, ſathcienc otherwiſe, andjskilful Mattcrs in Ma- 
ſick, are not by and by able to judge : for impoſſible ic is to be a perfeR Muſician, and a judge withal 
of thoſe which ſecm to be the parts of total Mulick, -as the ſcience and #kill of inftruments ; likewiſe 
of ſong, as alſo of the cxerciſe of the ſence, 1 mean that which tendech to the intelligence and know- 
l:dge of the well-proportioned Hermoſmenon, and of Rhythm, Over and þcfides, ot the Rhythmick 
and Harmonique treatiſe, and of the ſpeculation, touching the ſtroke and the ditcy, and what other ſo- 
ever there arc beſides. But what the cauſcs ſhould be, that ic is noe poflible for one to be a Critick and 
able to judge, by means of theſe things by themſelves, let us cudcavour to ſearch and know. Firſt, by 
this ſappoſal, Thar of thoſe things which are propoſed unto us for to be judged of, ſome be perfet, 0+ 
thers imperfeC : PerfeRt, for cxample, every Poctical work, that is cither chanted, or played upon the 
Pipe, or ſoundzd on the Lute and firinged inflrument 3 or elſe the interpretation or clocution of the 
ſaidPoems, which they call «plwen ; as is the noiſe of pipe, or of the voice, and ſuch like ; [[nperfeftzap 
choſe which tcnd hereto, and are for them ordeincd, as be the parts of that which is called incerprecati» 
on,. Secondly, by Porfit or fitiong'wheredf the caſe is alike; becauſe a man may as well judge if he 
hear the minkrel play or finggwhether his pipes accord orno,and whether his diale& or ditty be clear,or 
contrarywiſe obſcurcsfar cach of theſe is a part of the foreſaid interpretation of pipes,not the end it (elf, 
bax chat which reſpcRterh the end; for the affcAion ofthe interpretations ſhall be judged hereby, and by 
all ſack canſcs, wherher they be well ficted and accommodare to the Pocm compoled, which the agent 
hath taken in hand to treat of, to handle, to cxprefie and interpret. Semblable is the reaſonalſo of the 
affetions and paſlions,. which are ſignified in the Pocms, by Poefic. Our ancients then, .as thoſe who 
made principal account of the aff:&ion, preferred and efteemed beft thac faſhion of antique Muſick, 
which was grave, not curious nor mich affc&cd, For it is ſaid that the Argives did ſet down in times 
paſt a puniſhment for thoſe who brake the laws of Muſick, yea, and condemned him to pay a good fine, 
who fict uſcd more than ſeven ftcings, and who went about to bring in the uſe of the Mz xolydian 
Muſick. But Pythegorus that grave and venerable perſonage, reproved all judgement of Muſick which 
is by the ear, for he (aid, that the intelligence and vertue thereof, was very ſubcile and {lender, and there= 
fore he judged thereof, noc by hearing, but by proporcional harmony : and he chought it ſufficiene 
toproceed as far as to Diapaſon, and there to ftay the knowledge of Mutick : Whercas Muſicians in 
theſe daics diſcſtecm and rejeCt wholly that kinde of Mufick which was in greaxcft reputation among 
ouranccſtours, for the gravity thereof : inſomuch as the mot part of them make no reckoning of an 
apprehenſion of Eyharmonian intervals and ſpaces. So idle and I:zy they be,that they chink and ſay,the 
harmonical Diefis givethiao apparence at all, nor repreſentation of thoſe things chat fall under the 
ſcnſc.of hearing 3 yea, and baniſh gots our of their euncs and ſongs, counting thoſe no better than 
prating, vain, and toyiſh perſons, who havecither written or ſpoken thereof, or uſed that kinde : and 
for proof hercof, that they ſay rruc, they ſuppoſe they have found a doubty good argument and de» 
man&ration, drawn from their own grofſe iupidity and ſenſclefneſs, as if all that which cheir ſenſe ap» 
prchended not, muſt needs incontinently have no ſubſiſtence at all in nature, and' be alcogerher unpro- 
fizavle, And then moreover they hold, that there can no magnitude be apprehended by ſymphony 
and conſonance of voice, as the note, the halfenote, and other ſuch intervals. Mcan while they do 
not perceive (ſachiis their ignorance) that they may as well baniſh the third magnitude, the fife, and 
the ſeventh ; whereof the firlt conſifteth of three, rhe ſecond of five, and the third of ſeven Dieſes : and 
generally they ſhould rejc&t and reprove all the intervals that be odd, as ſuperfluous and good for no- 
thing : inaſmuch a8 none of them can be found by conſent or ſymphony. And theſe they may be,which 
the leaſt Dicſis doth meaſure in odd number:whereupon it followeth neceflarily,that no diviſion of the 
Tctrachord, is profitable, but this only,by which we may uſe all. even intervals : and theſe verily were 
that of Syntonos,Diatonos, and Tonizan Chroma. But to give out,orto conceive ſuch things, were the 
partnot of thoſe only who contradifted that which is apparcnt andevident,but alſo of ſuch as went a» 
gainft themſelves : for they uſe more than any other ſuch parcitions of, Tetrachords, whercin all the 
intervals be either odd orcl{e proportionable to thoſe that be odd : for evermore they moilific all 
the notes, called Lichani, and Paraneta: yea, and they Ict down a little, thoſe very notes which are 
ſicadfaſt and firm, by I wot not what interval, without all reaſon 3 and together with them, they ler {lack 
alſo very abſurdly, the Thirds and the Paranctz, and they ſuppoſe that the uſe of ſuch compoſicions is 
moſt commendable, wherein the moſt part of the intervals, be without all reaſon and proportion, by 
Ictting down not only thoſe ſounds which naturally are wone co ftir and b: moved, bur alfo fome of 
_ PRs are immovablc: as appcarcth manifctly to thoſe who are ſufficient and able co judge of 
uch things. | 
To come now to the uſe of Muſick, how meet and ſcemly iris for a valiant man, gentle Homer 
hath given us very welI tounderftand : for to prove unto us how commodious Muſick is in many re- 
{pcQs, he feigned and deviſed Achilles to concott his anger which he had conceived againſt Agament- 
20a, by the means of Muſick, which he had learned of that moſt prudene and wiſe Chiron: tor thas 


he writeth : 
They found bim then, within bis tents 
with ſand of Lite ſo ſhrill, w 
u& 
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His heart that was now diſcontent, 
to ſolace and to ill: { 
An inſtrument right fair in fight 
this was, and trimly wrought : 
The neck with ſilver richly dight 
» which he bimſelf bad caught 
Out of the ſpoils then lately won 
of T hebes, that ſtately Town, 
 An1 City of Eerion, | 
when it was raſed down : 
Herewith I ſay, he paſs's his time, 
this was bis hearts delight, 
He ſang withall the praiſe in rhyme 
CE ae eine afthebdtrtes | 
ote hereby and learn (quoth Homer) what uſe we ought to make of Mufick:for he ſung unto the Lute, 
= "= exploits of uk rnen, and the glorious afts of worthies and demi-gods + athing that full 
well beleemed Achilles the ſon of moſt righteous Peleus. Over and befides, Homer teaching us the pro- 
per and convenient time of ufing Muſick, found our ar; exerciſe, both profitable and pleaſant for a man 
at leifure, and not occupicd otherwiſe in affairs. For Achilles being a martial man of aRion, yet for 
the anger that he had conceived againſt Agamenmon, had no handin the perils and hazards of War:Hee 
mer thought therefore that it became very well this Heroique and hardy Knight, to whet his courage 
by theſe excellent ſonge, to the end that he might be provided and ready againſt that ſally and skirmih 
which ſoon after he undertook : 'and this no doubt he performed very well, by calling to remembrance 
the doubty deeds and cats ot armes atchicved by others in times palt. Such verily was the ancient Mu- 
fick, and for this purpoſe it ſerved, For we do hcar thar both Hercules made uſe of.Muſick, andalfo 
Achilles, with many other valourous Kaights, whom Chirox that moſt ſage and Jearned maſter and 
bringer up of youth taught, who was a teacher not of Muſick only, but of jaſtice befids and Phyfick, 
Tn ſum, a man of wiſcdom and ſod judgement, will thus deem, thatgood Sciences arc not to be bla« 
med, if haply they be not well uſed, but impute all faule unto them that abuſe the ſame. And therefore 
if any one from his chillhood, (hall be well inftruted and tratned up in Mutfick, and withall employ his 
Labour and diligence therein, he will receive and approve that which is honeſt and commendable: 
blame alſo he will and rcje& the contrary : not in Mafick noly, but in all things elſe $ and ach a one 
will decline all unhoneſt and anworthy attions, and thus reaping from Muſick the greateſt and beſt con» 
tentment that can be, he may benefit cxceeding much, as well himſelfas his whole Countrey, ufing no 
word nor deed unſeemly, but obſerving atall times and inevery place, thac which is beſirting, decent 
temperate and elegant, Moreover, that Cities and States beft Governed by Policy and good Laws, 
have alwaies had a ſpecial regard of generous and good Muſick, many and ſundry teſtimonies may be 
alleged : and namely, a man may very well cite to this purpoſe Terpander, who ſuppreſſed in times paſt, 
_ great ſcdition and civil diſcord that was in Lacedemon : Thales alſo the Candior,who went as icis 
aid, by the commandement and Oracle of Apollo, to Lacedemen, and there cured the Citizens,and der 
livered them from that great peſt:lence, which reigned in that City, and all by the means of Mufick, as 
writeth Pratinas. Homer aifo himſclf faith, that the plague which affliftcd the Greeks, was by Muſick 
Raicdand appcaſed : 
Then all day loag, the Greciau youth 
in ſongs 4-49 dag 
Beſcxgkt ged Phocbus of his grace, F 
t0 be propittons : 
Phoebus I ſay, whe from a far 
doth ſhoot bis arrows nie 
They chant and praiſe, who takes great j1y, 
» tohear ſuch barmoay. 
With theſe verſcs as with Corollarice, good maſter 1 will conclude this my diſcourſe of Mufick,and the 
rather, becauſe you firft by the very ſame verſcs commended unto us the force and power of Muſick : 
for in very truth, the principal and moſtrommendable work thereof,is thankſgiving unto the gods,and 
the acknowledgment of their grace and favour : the ſecond, and that which next followeth, a ſanAified 
heare, a pure, confonant and .harmonical eftate of the ſou!. When Soterickus had ſaid; Thus you 
have (q1oth he ) my good Maſter heard us diſcourſe of Muſick round about the board as we fit. And 
verily Soterichus was highly admired ſor that which he had delivered : for he ſhwwed evidently both 
by his voice and viſage, how much he was aff:&ed unto Mufick, and what ſtudy he had cmploycd there» 
to. Then my mafter : Over and above other things, this alſo 1commend in you both, chat you have 
kept your own courſe and place, the one as well as the other. For Lyſfias hath furniſh:d our feaſt with 
thoſc things which are proper and meet for a Maſician, who knoweth only to bandle the Lute or 
Harp, and hach no farther skill than manual praQice. Soterichus alfo hath taught us whatſoever con» 
ccrneth both the profit and alfo the ſpeculation thereof, yea and withall comprehendeth therein the 
power and uſe of Mufick, whereby he hath mended our fare, and feafted us moſt ſumptuouſly. AndI 
ſuppoſc verily that both of thera, have of purpoſe and that right willingly, Icft thus much unto me as 
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to draw Mulick unto feaſts and banquets ; neicher will I condemn them of timidity, as it they were a» 
ſhamed fo todo: For if in any part of mans lifc,Certes in ſuch feaſts and merry meetings it is right pro- 
fitable. For according as good Homer faith, 

Both ſong and dance, delight afford, 

As things that well beſeem the boord. 
Neither would have any man to infer hereupon, that Homer thought Muſick good for nothing ele but 
ro dclighe and content the company at a feaſt : conhidering rhere is in thoſe verſes couched and hidd:n 
a more deep and profound meaning. For he brought Muſick to thoſe times and placer, wherein ic 
mighc profit and help men moſt, I mean the feafts and mcerings of our ancients : and « xpcdient it was 
to have her company there, ſor that ſhe is able to divert and temper the heat and ſtrength of wine, ac- 
cording as our Ariſtoxenxs alſo elſe where ſaith : Mafick (quoth he) is brought in thicther, becauſe 
that whercas wine is wone to p:rverty and overturn as well the bodies as the minds of thoſe who take is 
immoderately, Muſick by that order, ſymmetry, and accord which isin it, reduceth them again into a 
contrary temperature, and dulccth all. And therefore Homer reportceth that our ancients uſed Muſick 
asa remedy and help, at ſuch a time, Bur that which is (vom muy and maketh Mulick above all things 
moft venerable, you have my good friend let paſſe and omitted, For Pythagorus, Archias, Plaro, and 
all the re of the old Philoſophers do hold, that the motion of the whole World, together with the re- 
volution of the Stars, is not performed without Muſick : For they teach that God framedall things by 
Harmony, But to proſecute this matter more at large, this time will not permit : and befides it is a 
very high point and moft Muſical ro know in cvery thing how to keep a mean and competent meaſure, 
This aid, he ſung an hymn, and after he had offered a libation of wine unto Saturz, and to all the 
gods his children, as alſoco th: Maſcs, he gave his gueſts Icave todepart. 
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Of the Fortune or Vertue of King Alexander, 
The Summary. 


Ti; this treatiſe and that which ſolloweth, framed both in form of a declamation, Plutarch magnifieth A- 

lexander, @ praiſe-wotthy Prince, for many good parts that were in him : whergin he ſheweth alſo, that we 

ought to attribute unto Vertue and not to Fortune, thoſe brave exploits which he performed, By Fortune, he 

meaneth that courſe of tbe affairs in this World, whereby it falleth out many times that the wiſeſt men are not 
alwaies moſt happy and bejt advanced. To prove therefore, that Alexander was endued with exquiſit qua= 

lities for execution of thoſe enterpriſes which by him were atchieved afterwards and brought to an end, he com= 

pareth him in the beginning of this treatiſe, with the Kiugs of Perſia raiſed up to their greatneſſe by Fortune: 

- and then ſheweth, that Alexander being en excellent Philoſopher, we ought not to wonder or be atoniſhed, if 
by bis vertue he ſaw the endof many things which the mojt fortanate Princes of the World durit never take in 
baud and begin. Now the better to ſet out the excellency of this Philoſophy of Alexander, he compareth his 
ſcholars with the diſciples of Plato and Socrates : proving that thoſe of this Prince ſurpaſſed the others, as 

much as @ good deed or benefit done to an infinit number of men ſurmounteth a good ſpeech or inſftruftion given 

to ſome particular perſons; the moſt part of whom make no account thereof. He proceedeth forward and di- 

ſeribeth the wiſdom and ſufficiency of Alexander in politick Government, which he amplifieth by the confider- 

ation of his amiable behaviour and lovely carriage toward thoſe Nations which by kim were ſubdued: alſo by 

the recital of ſome notable ſayings of his : likewiſe by the love and affe&ion which ho Carried unto wiſdom, 

and men of knowledge. In brief, bis atts be evident proofes of his vertue, and in no wiſe of the temerity 

andraſhneſſe of Fortune. But even in this very place, Plutarch hath broken off his treatiſe, leaving the end 

thereof defeFuous : namely where he began to <, * a of the contempt of death, and of the conſtant reſelution 

of Alcxander againſt the moſt churliſh and boiſterous aſſaults of Fortune. 
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Heſe are the ſayings and allegations of Fortune, affirming and proving that Alexander was her 

im ownpcculiar picce of work, and to be aſcribed unto her alone. But we muſt gainſay her in the 

name and bchalf of Philſophy, or rather of Alexander himſelf : who taketh ir not well, bur is 

| highly difpleaſcd, that he thould be thought to have received his Empire at Fortunes hand 

gratis, and as a meer gift and benefic which he had bought and purchaſed with ſheding much of his own 
bloud, and receiving many a wound one upon another. | 


Who many refileſſe nights did paſſe 
Without al gr broad Ke : 
And many a bloudy day there was, 

Whiles be in field did skgrmiſh makg. 
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Wailes he fought againſt forces and Armies invincible, againſt Nations innumerable, Rivers impa ſſa- 
bl-.Rocks inacceſſible, and ſuch 2s no ſhot of arrow could ever reach 3 accempanied alwaics with pru- 


d:nt counſel, conftant patience, reſolute valour, and ſtaied remperance, Ard verily I am perſwaded, 


that himf{elf would ſay unto Fortune, chalenging anto kerſelf the honour of his haughty and worthy 
ate, in this manner, Come not here cither to deprave my vertue, or to deprive me of my due honour, 
in afcriving it unto thy ſelf, Darins was indeed a piece of work made by thee, whom of a baſe ſeryj. 
tor. no better than a Curriour or a Lackey to a King, thou diddeft advance and make the Lord of the 
Pcrſians; Sardanapalus likewiſe was thy handy-work, upon whoſe head, when he was carding and 
ſpinning fine purple wooll among women, thou diddefſt fer the Imperial Diadem. As for me, I moun- 
ted up and aſcended as far as to Suſa with Viftory after the Battel at Arbella, The conqueſt of Cilicia 
made the way open for me to center into Egypt : and the ficld that I wan at the river Granicys 3 which 
paſſcd over going upon the dead bodies of Mithridates and Spithridates Lievtenants to the King of Per- 
ſiaz gave me cntrance into C:{icta. Vaunt now and boaſt as much as thou wile of thofe Kings, who Nee 
ver were wounded in Fight,ncr loſt one drop of their bloud. Theſe 1ſay may well be counted fortunate 
and thy darlings, Ochus | mcan and Artexerxes,whom immcdiatcly from the very day of their nativity, 
thou haſt cnſtalled in the Royal Throne of Cyrus. But this body of mine carries the marks and tokeny 
of fortune not favourable and gracious, but contrariwiſe adverſe and oppoſite unto me. Firſt in 1/yr;- 
cum, had my head broken with a great ftone,and my neck brufed and craſhed with a pcftil. Afterwards 
in the journey and Bartel of Granicus, my head was cloven with a Barbariens Cimeter,. At the fie1d 
fought necr 1ſſ#s, my thigh was run through witha ſword : before the City of Gaza, I was ſhot through 


'.. the ancle above my foot with one arrow, and into the ſhoulder with another, whereupon was unhor- 
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ſed, and falling heavy in mine armour out of my ſaddle, I lay there for dead upon the ground. Amon 
the Maracadarts, my ſhin bone was cut in ſunder with ſhot of quarcls and arrows. Befides many a knock 
and wound which I gat among the Indians : and every where 1 met with hor ſervice among ther, until 
I was ſhot quite through the ſhoulder. Another time as 1 fought againſt the Gandridz 1 had the bone . 
of my leg cut in twain z with another ſhot likewiſe in a skirmiſh with the Mallotz, I caught an arrow 
inmy breaft and. boſome, which went fo far, and ſtuck fo faft, that it lefi the head behinde: and with 
the rap and knock of an iron peſtill my neck bone was cruſhed. And at what time as the tkaling lad- 
ders reared againſt the wals brake , fortune encloſed and ſhut me up alone to fight and maintain 
combate, not againſt noble concurrents and renowmed enctnics, but obſcure ard {imple Barbaroug 
Souldiers, gracing and gratifying them thus far forth, as they went with in alittle of taking a- 
way my life : And had not Ptolomens come beeween and covered me with his Targnct; had not 
Limnens in defence of me oppoſed his own body and received many # thouſand darte, and there 1oft 
his life in the place for me 3 had not | fay the Macedonians by force of armes and refolune courage 
broken down the wall and laid it along, Certcs that baſe village, that Barbarous burrow of no name, 
had been at this day the ſcpulcher of Alexander. | Furthermore, all that jonrncy and expedition of 
mine, what was it cle but tempeſtuous ftormes, extream heat and dronght, rivers of an infinic depth, 
mountains ſo exceeding high, a8 no bird could fie over them, monſtrons beafts and fo huge withal, 
as they were hidcous and terrible to be ſeen, firange and favage faſhions of Iife, revolts of diſſoyal 
States and Governours, yea and afterwards their open treafons and*rebellions ? And as-for that which 
went before his voyage : all Greece panting ftill and erembling for remembrance of the Wars which 
they cndured Gs ts his father Philzp, now putup their head. The City of «bens now ſhaking off 
from their armour the duft of the Bartel at Cheronea, began to riſe again and recover themſelves after 
that overthrow. To it joyned Thebes and put forth their helping hand. All Macedonia was ſulpcRed, 
andftood indoubtfyl rermes, as enclining to Amyntas and the children of Xropus, The Itlyrians 
brake out into open Wars and made hoftile invaſtons. The Scythians hung in <qual balfance uncer- 
cain which fide to take, cxpeCting what their neighbours would do; thae began to Rfrand-revolt. Bz- 
lides the good gold of Perſia which had found the way into the purſes of Oracours and Governours 
of every City, made all Peloponreſus to riſe in armes. The coffers of Philip his father were empty and. 
had no treaſure in them : but inſtead thereof they were indebted and? paidintercſt as Oeſicritns writeth 
for * two hundred talcnts. In theſe great wants, in ſuch poverty and: ſo troubled a\Stare, ' ſec a young 
man newly comc out of his infancy -and childhood, durſt hope and affuredly look, for to be Lord of 
Batylon and Suſa: nay to ſpcal more.truly-in word, he. intended imbis: defignomency the conqueſt of 
the whole Workd; and that with a pawcr-only of thirty thoiiſand footmen, -and foure thonſand horſe: 
for no greater forces brought he imo the fictd, as Arijtobulus reporteth : or according, as King; Ptolome- 
#5 wrizethy, they were thirty thouſand'foot, and five-thonſind menof armes : oras Anaximenes purtveh' 
is downg lis Army amountcd eo fourty thouſand threehundted footmen;and five thouſandfize hundfed 
harkmen»' Now alt the gloriousmeans-and{greac provifion for the- maintenance, arid carentainment 
of chis power more or leffe, which fortune had preparcdfor lim,” came ti ſeventytalehts' : as Ari«- 
tobulus kankifor it down in writings or-3+ Parts recordeth, liewas firnitfied with'mancy, and victuals.. 
£0 ſcrve for thirty daics and no longer. How then Þ''was Atexantey for inconftiderate, raſh: and void 
of counſel, as to enterpriſe War with ſo ſmall means, againſt ſopuiſſint an Army of the Perſians? No 
I wis: for never was there Captain, that wenr fortbieo: War bcare appotnicd and with greater and 
more ſuffici-nt helps than he, to wit, magnenimRy; prexdence; tetnerance, and fortitude, where- 
with Philoſophy had furniſhed him, as witkmanirter for his you: "4xting better provided for this 
cnterpriſc againſt che Perſians, by that whioh'hetiadTamet oft aft and Teacher driftotle, than 
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by all paerimony and revenews which his father Philip had Icft him, Well, to belicve choſe who write, 
that Alexander himſelf would otherwhil=s ſay, that the Ilias and Odyfiza of Homer accompanyed him 
alwaics as his voyage proviſion to the Wars, we may be cafily enduced, for the reverence and honour 
which we owe unto Homer : but if a man ſhould ſay, that Homers Ilias and Odyſſza, were unto him an 
eaſement of his travels, or an honcſt paſtime and recreation ar his leaſurc, and thar'the true munition 
and voyage proviſion indeed for the maintenance of his Wars, were the diſcourſes and precepts which 
he had learned our of Philoſophy, and the treatiſes or commentarics as touching confidence and 
fearlcil: reſolution : of proweflc, valour, magnanimity and temperance, we are ready to mock and de- 
ride him: and why ſo? becauſe forſooth he hath written nothing of Syllogiſmes, of Axiomes, or of 
the clements and TRET of Geometry 3; becauſe he hath not uſed to walk in the School of Lycex, nor 
held pofirions an diſpuced of queſtions in the Academy : for theſe be the things whereby they meaſure 
and define Philoſophy, who think that ic confiſteth in words and not in deeds. And yes Pythagoras ne- 
yer writ ought, nor Socrates, nor Arceſilaus, no nor Carneades : whoa]l,no doubr, were moſt renown- 
d Philoſophers : neither were they imploycd and occupied in ſo great Wars, inreducing Barbarous 
*Kings to civility,or in founding and building great Cities, among ſavage Nations:neither trav. Jed they 
through the world viſiting lawlefſc and crucl pcople, to teach. chem co live peaccably and in order, 
who had never hcard of pzacc or of laws : bur theſe great and famous perſonages, for all the leafare 
and reft that they had from imployments and buſte affairs, lefe all writing for Sophifters only. How 
came ie then, that they were reputed chap 05 p ? Surcly ir aroſe cither upon their ſayings which 
they delivered, or th: manner of life that rh-y led, andthe aCtions which they did, or clfe the doQtrine 
which they taugh:. Letus now therefore judge of Alexander alſo accordingly, by the ſame : tor it will 
be found and ſeen by the words which he (aid, th: deeds that he wrought, and the lefſons which he 
taught, thac he was ſom: great Philſopher : and in the firſt placcit you thir:-k good, confider (which at 
firſt fight may ſcem moſt ſtrange and wonderful )what diſciples Alexander had;and compare them with 
the ſcholars of Plato or of Socrates. Theſe mrn taught thoſe, who were of quick wit, and ſpake the 
ſame language that they did and if they hyd nothing elſe, yct underſtood they ar leaſtwiſe the Greek 
rongue : howbcit for all this, many of their audirours and diſciples thrre were whom they could never 
perſwade to their rules and precepts : but ſuch as Critias, Alcib1ade',Cl:jtiphonzr j<t:d and ſhook off all 
their doArine, as the biree ofa bridle, and turned another way. Whereas, it you mark and confider 
the diſcipline of eA/exander, you ſhall finde, that he taught the i bene: nies to contraQt Marriage and 
live in Wedlock 3 the Arachofians to Til che ground and follow husbandry ; the Sogdians he p:rſwad- 
ed to nouriſh their aged Fachers, and not co kill them the Perſians to revcrence and hononr their Mo- 
thers, and nor to Marry th:m as they did before. O the aqmirable Philoſophy of this Prince 1 By means 

ore and worſhip the gods of Greece : the Scythian bury their dead and cat them 


their iſcrable life, bur the other were forced by the conquerourto cad a bled Jie 3 In ſuch forty 


lxander hath altered and brought into order an infinite number of wilde Nationh, and beaftly natures, , 


good treaſon there is, that he ſhould be cltcewed anexcellent Philoſopher. 
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Moreover, that Policy aid torm 6i Gove:um:nt fo highly eſteemed, which Zen the firſt founder of 
the Stoicks ſe& deviſcd, tenderh to this one principal point, that we who are men, ſhould nor live dj. 
vided by Citics, Towns aud divers Countrics, feparated by diſtinit Laws, Rights, and Cuſtoms in 
ſcvcral, buy think all men our fellow-CTirizen:, and of the ſame Gountrcy : alfo that there ouphe to þe 
but one kinde of life, like as there is bur on: Wold, a8 if we were all of the ſame flock under one herd. 
man, feeding in a common patture. Zeno tarh fer this down in writing, asa vety dream and imaginar, 
Idea, of a Common-wealth w:ll-governcd by Philoſophical Jaws 3 bat Alexander hath purthar in 
real execution and praftice, which thc other had figured and drawn ont in wards : for he did not ag hig 
Maſter Arij»tle gave him counſel todo: namely, to carry himſelf towards the G:eoks aga father ; and 
towards the Barbarians as aLord : likewiſe, to have regard and care of ſome, as of his friends and kin. 
folk ; but to mak uſe of others, as if they w-re brare beafts orplants, and nobetter : for info dojn 
he ſhould have peſtercd his Daminions and Empire with baniſhments 3 which arc evermore the feeret 
ſecds of War, of Faftions and fidings moſt aangerous : bur taking himſcHfto be fent down from Has 
ven, a8 a comrion reforme*, reconciter, and guvernour of the whol- World; ſuch as he couldnt 

and ag-cement, by r.aſon and ſpeech, be compellcd by force of armes, and fo from e- 
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and keep them gentle, who were ſo fierce and untraftabee, uſed thoſe Robes and Habillinients wh ch 

cre properz'uſual,and familiar to them; and all ro gain their hearts by lictlc & littlez wollitying v9 chae 
means the fiercencſs of their courage, pacifying their diſpleaſure, and dulcing their grimneſs and 1+ 
fterity : Would any man blame or reprove, and not rather honor and admire his Politick wiſdom, 
in char witha little change and altering of his garments, he had the dexterity and $kill to gain all Aſia 
and Icad: it as he would, making himſelf, thus by his Armor,;Maſtcr and Lord of their bodies an 
by his apparel alluring and winning their hearts, And yet theſe men commend Arijt!pjus the Phtiora 
pher, and Diſciple of Socrates, for that one while wearing a poor, thin and thredbare cloak, and ano- 
cher whilc patcing on a rich mantel of Tifſew wrought and dicd at Ailetus, he knew how to k-cp de. 
corum, and decently to behave himſelf, as well in the one garment as the other ; mcan whil:, they 
blame and condemn Alexander, in that as he honorcd the habit of his own Countrey, ſo he diſdained 
got the —_ of another, which he had conquered by Arms, intending thereby to lay the ground- 
work and foundation of greater matters: for his defign and ry ger was not to over-run and waſte 
Aſia, as a Captain and Ring-leader of a Rable of Thicves and Robbers would do, nor to ſack and 
rack, harry and worry it, as the prey and booty of unpe&:d and unhoped for felicity ; like as aftct- 
wards Anxibal did by Italy 3 and before tim:, the Trierians dcalt by Tonia 3 and the Scythians by 4fiz, 
who made havock and waſte as they went ; butas one, who meant to range all the Nations upon earths 
under the obedicnce of onz and $he ſame reafon,and to reduce all men to the ſume policy, as Citiz:rs 
under Government of a Common-weal, therefore thus he compoſed and transformed himſelf in his 
raym:nt and habir. And if that great God, who ſent the ſoul of Alexander from heaven to carth b « 
low, had not ſo ſuddenly called ic away again unto himſelf; peradyenture there had been but one Liw 
 torule andoverlook all men living, the whole world haply had becn governed by one and the ſame 

juſtice, as a common light co illuftrate all places: whercas now, thoſe parcs of the carth, which nc= 
ver had a ſight of Alexander, remain in the ſhadow of darkneſs, as dcſtitute of the very light of the 
Sun : and therefore the very firſt projet of his expedition and voyage ſhewerh, that he carricd the 
minde of a true Philoſopher indeed, who aimed not at the gaining for himſelf dainty delizhts, and 
coſtly pleaſures, but intended to procure and compaſs an univerſal peace, concord, unity and ſociety 
of all micn living one with another, 

In the ſecond place conſider we his words and ſentences ; for that in other Kings and Potentates al- 
fo, their manners and intentions of their minde, are principally bewrayed by their ſpeeches. Antige= 
zus the clder, when a certain Sophiſter upon a time preſented and pronounced unto him certain Coms 
m:ntarics and Treatiſes which he had compoſed as touching Juſtice : Good fellow (quoth he) chou 
art a fool, to preach unto me of Juſtice, when thou ſect ms bending mine ordnance againſt the Cities 
of other Princes, and battcring their walls az I do. Dexys alſo the Tyrant was wont to ſay, that we 
ſhould deceive children with Dies and Cockal-bones, but beguile men with oathes: And upon the 
Tomb of Sardanapalus was cngraven this Epitaph : 

What I did ear and drink T have : 

the ſpots alſo remain } 
Which Lady Venus did vouchſafe, 
| all elſe I count but vain. h 

Who can deny, but that by the laſt oſ thoſe ſpeeches and apophthegms, ſenſual luſt and voluptuouſncſs 
was authorized; by the ſecond, Athciſm and impicty 3 and by the firſt, Injuftice an Avarice? Now 
if you take away from the ſayings of Alexaxder his Royal Crown and Diadcm, the addition of Fupiter 
Anmou whole ſon.he was ſtil:d tobe, and the Nobility of his birch, certes you would ſay they were 
the ſage ſcntenccs of Socrates,Plato,or Pythagoras, For we muſtnot ſtand upon the brave ticles and proud 
inſcriptions which Poets havedeviſedto bz imprinted or cngraven upon his Piſturcs, Images and Scatues, 
prey cye and regard noz to ſhew the modeſty, but to magnifie che puiſſince of Alexander 3 as for 
example 3 


*”- * 
[— 
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This Image here that ſtands in braſs ſo bright, 

Of Alcxander is the PourtraG right: 

Up toward heaven he both kis eyes doth caſt, 

And unto Jove (eems thus to ſpeak at laſt : 

Mine is the earth, by conquejt I it told: 

Thou Jupicer in heaven maiſt be bold, 

And another : 

Of Japiter that heavenly God of might, 

The ſon am I (Great Alexander hight.) 
Theſe were the glorious Titles which glavering Poets, I ſay, in 'flatezry of his fortune fathered upon 
him. But if a man would recount the true apophthegms indeed of Alexander, he may do well to bes 
gin firlt at thoſe which he delivered in his childehood ; for bzing in foormanſhip the ſwifteſt of all 0- 
ther yong lads of his age, when his familiar play-fcercs and matcs were in hand wich him very carniſt- 
ly to run a courſe at che Olympian Games for a prizc, he demanded of them again, whether he 
ſhould mect with Kings there for his concurrents in the race 3 and when they anſwered, No : Then 
were the match __-_ hc) not <qually nor indiffcecncly made, wherein if 1 have theworſe, a Kinz 
ſhall bz foiled ; and if I gain the vitory, I ſhall but conq ter private perſons. When his fathier Philip 
chanccd in a battcl againſt the Triballians to be Lum the thigh wich a Lance ; and api mc 

ſ | that 
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that he eſcaped danger of death, yer was much much grieved and diſmaycd to limp and halt thereup. 
on as he did : Be of good chear, good father (quoth he) and go abroad hardly in the fight of the whole 
world, that at every ſtep you tread and ſex forward, you may be put in-mindc of your valour and yer. 
tucs How ſay you now, procced not theſe words from a' Philoſophical'mindc? and ſhew they nog 
an heart, which beibg raviſhcd with a divine inftin@ and ardent love of good and honet things, careck 
not for the defefts of the body ? for how greatly, think you,joycdand gloried he inthe wounds that he 
reccived in his own perſon, who in every of them bare the teſtimony and memorial of fome Nation ſub. 
dued,ſomc Battel won,of ſome Cities forced by affail,or of fomcKings that yiclded to his mercy?Certey, 
he never took care to cover and hide his ſcars, but carried them about him, and ſhewed them whereyer 
be went, as ſo many marks and tokens engraved, to teftific his vertuc and proweſs. And if at anytime 
there grew ſome comparifon,either by way of ſerious diſputation in points of learning,or in table.qalk, 
as touching the verſes of Homer, which of them were beſt : when ſome ſecmed to commend this verſe, 
others that, he would evermore prefer this, aboveall other : 
Aging), Carind; 7' ayamne, neghtessr 61% poi. 
A Prince right good and gr acious, 
A Knight withal moſt valourous, 
as making this account, that the praiſe which ayother had given toKing Agamemnon beforetime, ſtood 
for a Law unto himſelf; infomuch, as he would fay, thax Hower in that one verſe had recommended 
the vertue of Agamennon, and propheſied the proweſs of Alexander. And therefore, fo often ashe 
paſſ:doyer the Streight of Helleſpont, his manner was to go and viſit Troy, where he repreſented unto 
his own minde, the worthy feats of Arms which choſe brave Princes and noble Worthies performed, 
who fought there. And when one of that Gountrey promiſed eo beftow upon him in free gift, if he 
would accept it, the Harp of Paris : I have nonecd (quoth he) ot it, tor I have already, that of 
Achilles 3 to the ſound whereof he was wont for his recreation, 
The praiſes for to (ing and chant, 
Of dowty Knights and valiant : 
whercas this here of Paris, warbled a wanton and feminine harmony, to whichhe uſcd to ſing Sonnets 
and Balads of love. ,_ | LO. 
Now moſt certain it is, that to lovewiſdom, and to have in eftecm, Sages and Learned perſonz, is 
an infallible ſign of a Philoſophical ſpirit. And ehis was in Alexander, if cver in any other Prince : 
for what kindeneſs and affeQion he carried to his Tator and Maſter, Ariftotlez alſo, that he did as 
great honor unto Anaxarchus the sKilful Mafician, as to no favorite and familiar friend the like; 1 
have alrcady ſhewed clſewhere. The firſt time that ever Pyrrho the Elian talked and conferred with 
him, he gave unto the man ten thouſand pieces of gold. Unto Xenocrares one of Platoes Diſciples, 
he ſent a preſent of fifty talents. And as moſt Hiftoriographersdo report, he madc Oneficritus, one 
of Diogenes his Scholars, his Admiral at Sea. And himſclf mecting upon a time with Diogenes at 
Coriath, where he communed with him, he ſo wondered at his mannerof life, and had his gravity in 
ſuch admiration, that many a time aſter, in ſpeaking of him, he would ſay, Werc I not Alexander, 
I would be Diogenes : which was as mach to fay as thus, I could willingly cmploy my wholc life, and 
ſpend my time at my Boek and in Contemplation, but that Iam determined to be a Philoſopher in 
deed and ation. He ſaid nor, If I werenoea King, Icould finde in my heart to be Diogenes: nor, If 
I were not rich, and one that loved to go gay and in ſumptuous Robes, &c. For he never in his life 
preferred Fortune before Wiſdom 3 nor the Purple Mantle of Eftatc, or he Royal Diadem, before a 
Scrip, and a poor [threadbarc Philoſophers Cloak; but ſimply this was his ſaying, Were not Alex* 
. ander, 1 would be Diogenes ; that is to fay, Had I'not purpoſed to my fclf to Joyn together in mutual 
focicey, Barbarous Nations with the Greeks, and by travelling in voyage thorow the carth, to poliſh 
and make civil what ſavage people ſocvcr I finde, ſearching from one end of the world to another, and 
viſiting all the coafts of the Sea, to joyn Macedenie unto the Ocean, to ſow, as it were, Greece inall 
parts, and to ſpread thorowout all Nations peace and juſtice, yet would I not fit ill idle in delights, 
and take my pleaſure, but imitate the fimplicity and frugaliey of Diogenes. But now pardon me, 1 
pray thee, O Diogenes : I follow Hercules, I take the way of Perſeus, I tread the trace of good Bacchus, 
my Stock-father and Author of my Race and Progeny ; | would gladly, that the Greeks might once 
more dance with vitory among the Indians, and xeduce into the memory and remembrance of thoſe 
Mountainers and Savage Nations who dwell beyond the Mountain GC aucaſus,the jollic feaſts and merri- 
ments of the Bacchanales. And even there, by report, there be thoſe who follow a certatn tri&,aufterc 
and naked profeſſion of wiſdom, called thereupen Gymnofophiſis, holy men, living according to their 
own Laws, devoted alcogether to a conterwplative ſervice of God, making lefs account of this life 
than Diogenes doth, and living more barely, as having no need atall of bag and wallet ; for, no provi- 
ſion make they of vi&uals, becauſe the earch furniſheth them always with that which is ncw and freſh 
to their hand ; the Rivers afford them drink 3 the leaves falling from trees, and the green graſs ofthe 
earth together, ſerve for their beds : by my means ſhall they know Diogenes, and Diogenes them. 1 
muſt alſo alter the ſtamp of the coyn, and inftcad of a Barbarian mark, fign is after the Greek 
manner, and according to their Commonwealth Well, thus much of his words and ſayings : 
Come we now to his deeds. And do they ſeem to carry before them the blinde raſhneſs and temerity 
of Fortune, and bare force of arms and violenccs of che hand ? or rather, of the one fide, greas 
proweſs and juſtice 3 onthe other fide, much clemency and lcnity, together with good order _ rare 
prudence, 
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prudence, of one managing all chings by ſober, difcreee and conſiderate judgement ? Certes, I am 
not ablc to ſay and diſcern in all his ads chus much, as to pronounce, That this was a deed of valor ; 
that, of hamanity and another, of patience or continence :. but every exploit of his, ſeemeth to have 
been mingled and compounded of all vertuesin one, to confirm the famous ſentence and opinion of 
the Stoicks, Thar cvery a, a wiſ: man doth effc& by all vertues joyncly together. Trac it is indeed, 
that incach ation there is one vertue or other, eminent and predominant always above others bur 
the ſame incitcth and dirceth the reſt to the ſame end : andeven ſo we may ſee in the afts of Alexander, 
That asbis marcial valour is humanc, fo his humanity is valorous 3 his bounty is thrifty, his libera- 
lity frugal ; his choler ſoon appeaſed, his heat quickly cold 3 his loves temperate, his paſtimes nor idle 
and his travels not without their ſolace and recreation 3 who, evermore tempercd feaſts with war, mi- 
litary expeditions with games, masks and ſports ; who interlaced among his tirges of Citice, Warlike 
exploits and cx:cutions, feſtival Bacchanals, Wedding and Nuptial Songs of Hymeneus. Who way 
there ever, greater enemy to thoſe that do wrong, or more merciful and gracious to the afflifted ? Who 
ever carried himſclf morc heavy to ſtiff-necked and obſtinate perſons ; and more friendly again, to 
humble Suppliants ? And here in this place it comes into my minde, for to allege and cite the faying 
of King Porus, who being brought Priſoner before King Alexander, and demand:d by him, in what 
manner he wiſh:d that he ſhould ufc him: Royally (quoth he) O Alexander. Ani when AlexMhr 
replyed again; and asked what hehad cle to ſay, Nothing, quoth Porws; for in that one word, 
Ryyal , is :comprized all. And even fo, methinks, that inall the ations of Alexander, a man may 
uſe this for a reffrein or faburden, All Philoſophically. For this indeed containcth all. He was en». 
amored of Roxane the daughter of Oxiathres, by occaſion that he ſaw her ro dance witha good grace 
among orki:r captive Ladies : howbeit, he would not force her, nor off:r any viol:nce to her diſho- 
nor; but eſpouſed her for his wife : wherein he did as a Phiioſopher. When he faw his enemy Darius 
lying dead, with many an arrow and dart ticking in his body, he ncither ſacrificed to the gods, nor 
ſounded the triumph for joy, that ſo long a war by his dcath was come to an end; but taking the 
mantle from his own ſhoulders, caſt it over thedead corps, as if he would thereby have covered and 
hidden the woful deftiny of a King. And this alſo was done Ike a.Philnſopher. Hz received one 
day a Letter of Sccrers from his own Mother , which whiles he perufed, it chanced that Hephejtion al- 
ſolitting at that time by him , read it fimply together with him, and thought nothing, Alexander 
debarrcd him not ; onely he took the fignetfrom his own finger, fer it to his mouth, ſcaling, as in 
were, his ſilence, by the faith that he owed anto a friend. Sec how hercin he ſkewed the part of a 
Philoſopher : for it chicſe be not Philoſophical as, I know not what clſc be. Socrates was well 
enough content, that fair Alcibiades ſhould lie with him ; but Alexander, when Philoxenus his Licute= 
nant G:neral over the S:acoaſts of Aſia, wrote unto him, that there was a yong Boy within his 
Government in Toxia, for ſweet favor and beauty incomparable, demanding of him by his Letters to 
know his pleaſure, whether he ſhould ſend the ſaid Youth unto him, he wrote ſharply unto him, 
in this wiſc : What haſt thou known by mc,moſt Ieud and wicked Varlet as thou art, that thou ſhouldſt 
preſume thus to allure and entice me with ſuch pleaſures ? Xenocrates we have inadmiration,for turning 
back a preſent of fifty talents, which Alexander ſentunto him and ſhall we not wonder as well at the gi- 
ve1? (hall we not think,that he made as ſmall account of money,who gave ſo liberally,as he who refuſed 
it? Xenocrates had no necd of riches, profeſſing as hedid Philoſophy ; but Alexander had uſe theres 
fore, cven in regard of Philoſophy, bzcauſe he might ex=cciſc his liberality in beſtowing the ſame ſo 
bountifully upon ſuch perſong. We honor the remembrance of thoſe, who have lefc behinde them 
teſtimonics of their contempt of death: and how often, think you, hath 4/exander delivercd as much, 
when he ſaw the darts and arrows flying ſo thick about his ears, and himſclf preſſed hard.upon by the 
violence of cnemics > We are perſwaded verily, that there is in all men whatſoever, ſome light of 
ſound judgement, for that nature herſelf frameth them to diſcern that which is good and honeſt » - 
bur a diff:rence there is between the common ſort and Philoſophers, for-that Philoſophers excel the 
reſt in this, that their judgements be more firm, ſettlcd and reſolute in dangers than others; whercas 
the valgar ſort atc not armed and fortificd beforehand with ſuch deep impreſſions and reſolutions as 


theſe ; | 
Ei; 61070» der ©, 8c. : 
The beſt preſage by augary and birds flight, 
Is, in defence of Countrey for to fight. 
Again, = 
This full acconut all men muſt make, 
By death one day their end to take. oa TEE Of ea 
B it the occurrences and occaſions of perils preſented unto them, do break their diſcourſe of reafon 3 
and the imapinatians of dangers imminent, do drive out all counſel and confideratc judgement. For 
fear doth not onely masker- and aftoniſh the memory, os Thucydides ſaith, but alſo driveth out every 
good intention, all motions and endeavors of well-duing 3 whereas Philoſophy bindcth them faft 
P. 
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| Of the Fortune or Vertue of King eAlexander, 


The ſecond Oration, 


The Summary. 


Lutarch doth proſecute in this Declamation, the Argument and Diſcourſe begun in the former : the ſun 

whereof is this, That the Vertue of Alexander ſurmounted bis Fortune, which was always in manner cone 
trary unto him, But before that he entreth into this matter, he oppoſeth unto the ſufficiency and ſingular parts 
of this Prince, tbe baſe demeanor and brutiſh vilany of certain otber Kings aud Poteniates, adjoyniug over 
andVeſides thus much, That all his exerciſes and empleyments, are proofs,every one of his baughty Courage and 
magnanimity. Then diſcourſeth he particularly, in what account and reputation good orkmen were with 
Alexander, and what his ſelf-concett was of his own works in compariſon of theirs. Afterwards, be comgth 
to ſhew, that if Alexander be conſidered from his very firft beginning to his laſt end, he will be found, tobe 
the very handy-work of Valor and Fortitude. In proceeding forward, he ſaith, That fortune received morg ho« 
or by Alexander than he by Her, The which is verified by conſidering the ſtate of his Army, after his death, 
Upen this, he entreth into a Common-place of mans greatneſs, which ſerveth to clear and uluſtratethe former 
points and matters handled, And by the conſideration of the evil carriage and government of many other 
Princes, aa by a foil, he giveth a moſt beautiful luſtre unto the Vertnes of Alcxander, which he detyphereth 
in particular. This done, he anſwereth thoſe, who obje@ that Fortane raiſed Alexander to that greatneſs, 
And to give the mightier force and weight to the reaſons by him produced, he diſputeth againſt Fortune her 
ſelf : whereinhs examineth his ſeveral exploits, wherein as Vertue is evidently ſeen to aceompany aud aſi, 
fo Fortune to oppoſe her ſelf and refift him. And this doth be particularize at large. After this Diegreſſin 
be cometh again to his precedent mauter, and bringeth out uew proofs of the vertue and maguanimity of this 
mighty Monarch , even from his youthunto his dying day 3 comparing him as a Paragon, with the wiſeſt 
Sages, and mot valiant Warriors both of Perſia aud of Greece ; Shewing alſo, that he farpaſah them all, 
in Continency, Liberality, Piety, Prudence, Juſtice, Beneficence and Valor. For the laſt point, herelateth 
the great jeopardy wherein Alcxander was plunged one time among the reſt , cut of which, Vertue canſed him 
toretire ſafe, as it were, in deſpite of Fortune 5 mbich zs the very concluſion of this Treatiſe, confirming the 
principal intention of our Author, which is to prove that the foreſaid Grandeur of Alexander ought not tobe 
aſeribed unto Fortune, but to Vertue. | 
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The ſecond Oration. 


E forgat yeſterday (as it ſhould ſeem) among other mattcrs to ſay, that the age wherein 

Alexander lived was in this reſpe& happy, for that it brought forth many cxcellent Arcs, 
, and as many great and fingular wits : or rather it may be ſaid, that this was not ſo much 
| the good fortune of Alexander, as of thoſe Cunning Artiſans and rare Spirits, to have for 
their Witneſs and SpeQator ſuch a perſonage, who both knew beſt how to judge truly of good work- 
msnſhip, and alſo was moſt able to reward the ſame as liberally. And verily to this purpoſe reported 
it is, that ſometime after, in the age enſuing, when Archeſtratas a fine headed Poet and a pleaſant, 
lived in great want and penury , forthat no man made any reckoning ofhim to his deſert, there came 
one unto him, and faid, Had it bcen Ithy hap Archeftratus, to have lived in the days of Alexander, 
he would for every verſe of thine, have beſtowed upon thee either Cyprus or Phanice. Certes, for 
mine own part, thus I conceive of it, that the Artificers and Workmen living in that age, became fo 
famous and excellent, not.ſo much under Al-xander, as by Alexander. For is isthe good tempera- 
ture of the weather, and ſubtilty of the ambicnt ayr, that cauſech abundance and plenty of fruits : 
but the gracious countenance, the favor, honor, bounty and humanity of a Prince, is it that pro- 
voketh and ftirreth up good Arts, yea, and advanceth excellent wits : whereas contrariwil: all the ſame 
languiſheth, decayeth, is extinguiſhed and periſheth clean by the envy, avarice, ſpary pinching, and 
peeviſh frowardneſs of Rulcrs,and thoſe in Authority. And herc I muſt call co minde the report that go- 
eth of Dionyſius the Tyrant, who hearing one day a famous Minftrcl playing paſſing well upon the Lute, 
and as ſwectly ſinging thereto,Caid openlyſthat he would beſtow upon him for a reward a talent of ſilver. 


The morrow after comes this Muſician to call for the money according to promiſe : _ ear 
|  Wonyſins 
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Dionyſius mad- this auſwer, Sirra ({quogh he) yeſterday as I cook contentment by thee ſo long as 1 heard 
thee play and fing, fo 1 am ſure Idid the a pleaſure again in the hope of this promiſe : Thou werk 
pay:d theretorc preſcatly for the delight which thou gaveft me, by the Joy that thou receivedſit from 
me: gothy ways therefore, thou haft thy reward alrcady. Alexander, the Tyrant of Phere (whom 
indced I ſhould call by this addition onely, Tyrant, and not (tain and contaminate ſo good a narne 
as Alexan1er, by tiling therewith ſo wicked a wretch :) This Tyrant, I ſay, whilcs he beheld one day 
an excellent Player afting in a Tragedy, was ſo much moved with a certain eickling d:lighe coming 
upon him, that his heart began to relent even upon a tender commiſeration and prty : whereupon he 
' ſuddenly left the Theater, made haſte away, and went faſter than an ordinary pace until he was out of 
 fighr, ſaying withal, thatic were a great indienity for him tobe ſeen for co weep and (h:d tears, in 
compaſſion of the miſcries and calamitics of Qu-en Hecuba, or Lady Polyxena, who cvery day cauſcd 
fo many Citizens and S{:b<Cts throats co be cut, This monſtrous Tyrant was fo miſchievcuſly bent, that 
he went within a litcle of puniſhing that excellent Aﬀtor moſt gricvoully, becauſe he had mollifi:d his 
hard heart, and madeit melt like'a picce of iron in the furnace. _—_— King of Macedonie, ſeems 
ed to be not very free of gitt, whereupon Timothens the Muſician ſ1fging to the Harp, would eftfouns 
glance at him, and iccrate this pretty ſcoff as the foot of his Song); 

This earth-bred metal, ſilver bright 

Tou * praiſe Sir, as your whole delight. # Aur, 

But Archelaus met with him ex tempore again, and replied nor unwittily, in this wile, 

And tbou as fain wouldjt filver have, 

And doſt as ſhameleſl, it * crave. "AG. 
Aieas a King ofthe Scythians,having taken priſoner in war, that famous Minftrel Iſmenias, commanded 
him to ſcund upon his Flute or Pipe, whiles he (ate at dinner. Now when all the compeny b<fides won- 
dred at his cxc:t1-nt mulick, and applaudcd him tor his good playing, he himſelt ſwarc a great oath, 
that h: rook more pleaſure to hear his horſe neigh, ſo unmuſical were his cars, and fo far removed trom 
the Muſcs : fo much aiſo was his minde ſerupon the ſtablc and manger, fitter indzed to hear Aﬀes bray, 
than Horſes neigh. What honor then or advancement may a cunning Artizan, or ſo abſolute a Mafter in 
mi1ſick hope for at the hands of ſuch Kings? Certes no more than fromrthoſe who would feem themſclves 
to be 8kilial, yea,and dare contend with Profeſſors in the ſufficiency of their Art;and therefore upon en= 
vy or malice {:c& to overthrow and deprave thoſe that indeed be excellent Arcifts. Such an one was Dig- 
ayfius a>ovenamed (whom here I muſt bring in again)who cauſed ghe Poer Phloxenus ro be caft into the 
' Pcifon or Dangeon call:d Latomie, that is to ſay, the Quarrics, becauſe w hen Dzonyſivs had put into his 
hands a Tragedy of his own making, commanding him to review and correct the ſameghe daſhed ir out 
and interlincd it all from the beginning ro the end. And even Phzlp alfo King of HMacedonicytor that late 
it was ere he gave his minde ro mufick, was in this behalf unlike himſcltand nor anſwerabie co his great- 
neſs otherwiſe. Aowbcit, upon an opinion that he had of his own 8kill chat way, he would needs (as 
the report gocs)) enter into diſputation with a profeſſed Muſician and Playcr ot Inſtruments, and argue 
abou: the ftrokes ar d tops, pointes and notes,and ſuch like terms, yea, and feem forigoth to control him 
inhis own Art; vhercatthe Minitrel ſmiling pleaſantly upon him:God forbid Sirquoth he) that you a 
King, ſhould cver be fo unfortunate, and at ſo low an cbby ag to;hayc more 8kil! in cheſe marrers then 7, 
Bt Alexander knowing fall well what things he ſhould be aSpeRacor and Auditor of, as alio vwhar he 
ought himſclf to praftife and execute with.his own hand, ftudied continually to be expert and accume 
pliſhed in fca:s of Arms, cndeavoring, as the Poct Aſchylus faich, , 

| Moſt manfully bipanding,' good to make : 
And terribly to force his foes to quake. 

And this indeed was the Hereditary Ars which he received by fuccefſion from his Anccftors Fxcide, 
and H:rculcs : as for other Sciences, he honored them in ocher men, without any emulation at all for 
their profeſſion :"and as he highly commended any excellency or grace therceing fo for no plcaſare and 
delight thath= cook thereby, was he caſily ſurpriz:d wich any aff:&ion for to ioflow the ſams. In 
kis time there flourith:d two noble Tragedians above the reſt, Theſſalus and Atherodorus; who when 
they contended one againſt another for the prize, who could a&_ the betrer, the Kings of Cyprrs dz» 
frayed the charges b:Jonging to this ſolemn ſpeRacle and pageant ; but the principal and moſt renawn= 
ed Captains, were Judges to decide the quarrel. In the end, when Athenodorus was declared Vidtor ; 
Alexander, wo ſtood better affeCted to Theſſalus : | would I had (quoth he) Ioſt the one half of my 
Kingdom, ſo lad not ſeen Theſſalus take tie foils; howbeit, he neither expoſtulatzd with the Un 
piers, nor complained of their judgement; for howfoever he chought that himſelf ought in other 
reſpeXts to 0:1tgo all, yethe was to yield and give place co Juftice. Among Comedians in thoſe days, 
there was one Lycon 2 Scarphean : 'This Attor in playing his pare before him in a Comedy, had inter- 
laced handfomely a Verſe, wherein he ſecmed cleanly: to crave ſome reward ; Alexander laughed at 
the conceit of #he fellow, and gave him) ten Tallents, Many <x:cllcnt Harpers there were, and Play ers 
of the Lute, and one Ariſtozicus amanrg orhers,' who 1.2 cercain battcl cunning into refcue and {\c- 
cor him, fought manfully, and there was {1 in, and fell dead ar his foot s Alrxunder hereupen caifed 
his Statue to be madein braſs, and to be ſc: jup in the Templ:.of Apollo Pythrus, holding a Lute in 
the-one hand, anda Lance-in the other. Info duing he not onely honored the nan, but 217 mu 
fick, as being an Art which breedeth animoſity in mers hearts, filling cthofe with a certain ravilhn.cuc 
of ſpirit and couragious hcart to fizht valianuy, mT are naturally franc and bred up ts won : 
E (if 3 | GT 
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for even himſelf one day, when Antigenides ſounded the battel with his fluge, and ſinging thereco a mi. 
litary ſong, called Harmation, was thereat ſo mach moved, and fet in fuch an heat by his warlike 
Juncy that he ftarted out of the place where he fate, and caught up the arms that hung up thereby, ready 
to brandiſh them and to fight, bearing witneſs thereby to the Spartans, chaunting thus : 
Sweetly to play on Lute and Harp 3 We -» 
To fing thereto as pleaſantly : 
Beſeemeth thoſe shat love at ſharp, 
To fight it out right valiamtly. | 
There lived alſo in the time of Alexander, Apelles the Painter, and Lyſippus the Imager : the former - 
of theſe two, painted Alexander holding a thunderbolt in his hand, bue ſo cxquilitely ro the life, and 
ſo like unto himſelf, that it wasa common faying 3 Oftwo Alexanders, the one, King Philips fon, way 
invincible; the other of Apelles drawing, was inimitable, As for Ly{ppys, when be had caft thefirf 
Image of Alexander, with his face up toward heaven , expreſſing thereby the very countenance of 
Alexander, who was wont ſo _— and withal, to turn his neck ſomewhat at one fide; there 
comes me one, and ſctteth over it this Epigram, alluding very prectily to the (aid PourtraiCtare ; | 


This image here that ſtands in braſs all bright, 
The Pourtrai@ is of Alexander, right : 

Up toward heaven, he both his eyes doth caſt, 
And unto Jove ſeems thus to ſpeak at laſt : 
Thou Jupiter i# heaven waiſt well be bold: 
Mine is the earth, by comqueſt I it bold. 


And therefore Alexander gave commandment, that no other Brafs Founder, ſhould caſt his Image, but 
onely Lyſipps: for he alone i was (as it ſhould ſeem) thathad the feat ta repreſent his natural diſ- 
poſition in braſs, and tocxpreſs his vertue anſwerable to the lineaments and proportion of his ſhape, 
As for others, howſoever they might be thought to reſemble the bending of his neck, the checrful caſt 
and amiable volubility of his quick eye 3 yet could they never obſerve and keep the virility of viſage, 

and Lyon-likc look of his. In the rank of other rare workmen, may be ranged a famous Architc&, 

named Staſicrates, who wouldnot ſeem to butie himſelf in making any thing, that was cither gallanz * 
and pleaſant, or deleCtable and gracious tothe eye; but intended ſome great matter, and ſuch a picce 
of work, and of that. argument, as would require no lefs than'the riches..and treaſure of a King to fure 
niſh and ſet forth. This fcllow comes up to Alexander, being in the high Countrcys and Provinces of 

his Dominion, where before him he found fault with all his images, as well painted and engraven, 
as caft and pourtraicd any way 5 faying, they were the hand-works of baſe minded and Mechanical 
Artificers : But I (quoth he) if it may pleaſe your Majeftie, know how, and do intend to found 
and eftabliſh the fimilitude of your Royal Perſon, in amatter thatis living and inumortal, ground- 
ed uponeternal roots, the weight and ponderofity whereof is immoyeable, and cannot be ſhaken : For 
the Mountain Athos (quoth he) in Thracia, whereas ir 1s greateſt, and riſcth to a moſt conſpicuous 
"height ;' where the broad plains and bigh cops are 9 0navRs rg to it ſelf every way; having io it, 
members, lims, joynts, diſtances, and intervals, reſembling for all the world, the form of mans bo- 
dy, may be wrought and framed ſo, as it would ſerve very well both to be called, and to be indeed, 
the Statue of Alexander, and worthy his greatneſs : the foot and baſe whereof, ſhall touch the Scaz 
in one of the hands comprehending and holding a great City peopled and inhabited by an infinite 
number'of menz and in the right, a _— River, wieua perpetual carrent, which is pourcth, as it 
were, out of a great Pot into the Sea : As for all theſe petty Images and Puppets made of gold, braſs, 
= and ivory, theſe wodden Tables with Piftarcs, away with them all, as little paltery PourtraRts, which 
may be bought and ſold, Th:icf-ftollen and melted, defaced and marred. Alexander having heard the 
man ſpeak, highly praiſed him, as admiring his haughty minde, his bold courage, the conceic of his 
extraordinary invention: Good fellow (quoth he) let Athos alone, and permit it to ftand a Gods 
name, in the place where it doth, and never alter the form of it: it ſufficeth thar it is the Monument 
of the outragious pride, infolent vanity and folly of one King alrcady : and as for me, the Mowntain 
Caucaſus, the Hills Ewodz, the River Tanais, and the Caſpian Sea, ſhall be the Images and Statues to 
repreſent my a&ts. But ſet the caſe, I pray you, that ſuch a piece of work had been made and finiſh- 
ed as this great Architc& talked of : is there any man, think you, feeing it in that form, diſpofition, 
and faſhion, that would think it grew ſo by chance and adventure ? Nol warrant you. What ſay we 
now to his Image called Ceraynophorus, thats to ſay, the Thunderbolt-bearcr ? what ſay we to ano= 
ther namcd &mris «:xpis, that is to ſay, Leaning upon a Launce ? Cannot the greatneſs and Majcſtic 
of ſach a Statue be performed by fortune, without the artificial hand of man, howſoever ie confer and 
allow thereto great ftore of gold, braſs, ivory, and all manner of rich and precious matter ? and ſhall 
we think it chen poſſible, that a great perſonage, nay, rather the greateſt that ever the world ſaw, was 
made and perfected by fortune without vertue ? and that it was fortune onely who made for him that 
rovifion of Arms, of money, of men, Cities, and Horſes : All which things, bring peril to thoſe that 
os not how to uſe them well; and ncither honor and credit, nor puifſance, but rathcr argue theic 
fecblencſs and impuifſance. For Anrifthines ſaid, very well and truly, that we ſhould wiſh unto our ene- 
mics all the good things in the world, fave onely valour and fortitude : for by that means they be 
not theirs who are in preſent poſſeſſion of them, bue become theirs who are the Conquerors. m_ 
this 
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this is the reaſon men ſay, that nature hath ſex upon the head of an Hart for his defence, the mot 
heartleſs and cowardly Bcaft that is, wenderful horns for bigneſs, and moſt dangerous by rcaſon of 
* their ſharp andbranching knags: ceaching us by this example, that bodily ftrengeh and armor, ſerverh 
them in no ſtead, who have not the courage and reſolution to ſtand their groundgand fighe it out. And 
even thus we (ec, that fortune many times by heaping upon heartleſs cowards,and wirleſs fools, a great 
eſtate of riches and dominion, which they know not how to weld, and wherewith thzy diſcredit them» 
ſelves, doth honor and grace vertue, as upon which oncly depcndeth all the puiſſince, all the worſhip; 
glory, and reputation of men ; for if, as Epicharmus faith, 

| The mind it is that ſeeth clear , 

eAnd tis theminde that eke doth hear, 


then all the rcft are blinde and deaf, which be void of reaſon : for the ſenſes ſeem verily to have theis 


proper and peculiar funtions. Now, that the minde is all in al!, that the minde is available in all 
things, that the mind diſfpoſeth every thing in good order,that it is the mind which conquereth, whichi 
rulcth and reigneth over all; and whatſocver befide, blinde, deaf, and withour life, do hinder, de- 
preſs, and diſhonor the poſſeſſors thereof, if vertue be away, may bz proved and exemplified by the 
experience and courſe of worldly affairs: for by the fame paifſance and command, Semiramis being 
bur a woman, rigged and manned Armadoes at Sca, Ieavicd and armed main battels of Land Forces, 
built Babylon, ſcoured and conquered all the coaſt of the Red-ſea, ſubdued arid bought to her obe- 
dicnce the Arabjans and Ethiopians : whercas Sardenapalur, a man born, fat within houſe at home, 
carding and ſpinning purple, tumbling and lying along, walcring among a ſort of Concubiacs : And 
when he was dead, they made for him a Statue of ſtone, dancing by himſelf alone after the Barbarian 
— and knacking (as itwere) with his fingers over his head, like an Antique, with this Epigrany 
ct overit: - 
Eat, drink, the wanton Lecher play, 
For nothing elſe is ought T ſay. 
Crates the Philoſopher ſcein} upon a time within the empifor Apollo Pythius at Delphi, the Image of 
Phryne the Courtczan, ſhrined all in gold, cryed out, Behold here ftands the eriumphant Trophic, 
over the looſe and laſcivious life of the Greeks, But whoſoever bcholdeih the Life or Scpulturc, whes 
ther you will (for in mine opinion there is no difference) of Sardanapalns, he may w:ll and truly 
ſay, Lo the Trophic of Fortunes goods, What then, ſhill we ſuff:c Fortune after S ardanapalus to 
meddle with Alexander and to challenge unto herſelf any partof his mightineſs and puifſance ? Thae 
were no reaſon atall ; for what gave ſhe ever unto him, more than othcr Kings have received ac her 
hands? whether it were armor, horſes, weapons, money, ſouldiets, and a guard abour cheir perſons ? 
Wcll, Ict her by theſe means make Ariddeus great if ſhe can; let her magnific (I fay) by theſe means, 
Amaſis, Ochus, Oarſes, Tigranes the Armenian, and Nicomedes the Bithynian ; of whomthe one, to 
wit, Tigraxes, flung down his Crown and Diadem at the fect of Pompeins, and ſhamcfully loſt his 
Kingdom, as a prey or eſcheat fallen into his enemies hand : the other, namely Nicomedes, havin 
ſhavea hishead, and wearing a cap upon it, declared himſelf thereby, robe an affcanchiſed Vaſſal 
of the Romans? What? Say we then, that Fortune maketh men Cowards, fearful, and baſe 
minded? Surely, it were no reaſon to impute Cowardize upon infortunity, no more than to attri- 
bute valour and wiſdom to proſperity. But well and truly may one ſay, that Fortune herſelf was 
great, inregard of her Lord and Maſter Alexander : forin him ſhe was glorious, invincible, and mag- 
nanimous; not proud nor infolent, but full of clemency and humanity : no ſooner was the breath ove 
of his body, but preſently her power, that is to ſay, his Army and Forces, as Leoſthenes (aid, wandring 
up and down ſtragling, and running upon it ſelf, reſembled that ſame Cyclops Polyphemns, who after 
his cyc was out of his head, went groping all abour, putting forth his hands before him, but not know- 
ing where to lay them : Foreven the greatneſs of her puiſſance, after he was once dead, went to and 
fro, wandring it wiſt not where, and ſtumbling ever and anon, wanting a DireCtor and Governor, as 
in time of Anarchy, when there is no Soveraign Ruler known : or rather, ic might be compared unco 
dcad bodies, when'the life is newly departcd our of them, For like as the un are not knit together, 
nor hold oneto another any longer, ,but fall away one from the other, and looſely withdraw them » 
ſclves apart : even fo the Army of Alexander, after it had loſt and forgone him, did no more but ſprunt, 
pant, ſtruggle and ftcive for life, tofs and tumble to and fro, under the Pcrdiccaics, the Melcagers, the 
Scleuci, the Antegoni, and I wot not whom, like unto ſome ſmall vital ſpirits, yer remaining hot, and 
beating within the arteries here and therc diſorderly, and now and then like intermittent pulſes, until 
ſuch time as at thelaſt it grew to putcefa&ion and corruption in manner of a dead carcaſe, and engen- 
dred worms crawling within it: 1 mean, ſuch baſe Kings, degenerate Rulers and Captains who had no 
gencrefity nor heart in them, Certes, Alexander himſelf in his life time rebuking Hepheftion, when he 
quarreled with Craterus, tanted him, and took him up in this wiſe, What power haſt thou of thy (elf? 
' what couldt thou do,and where would thou begif a man ſhould take 4lexander from thec? Semblably, 
I will not flick to ſay thus unto the fortune of that time, What is thy greatneſs ? what is thy glory ? 
where is thy puifſance? where is thine invincible power,if one ſhould bereave thee of Alexander? Thar 
is as much to ſay, as if one ſhould deprive thine Arms and Weapons, of skill and experience to ufe 
them 3 thy Riches, of Liberality ; thy Sumptuofity and Magnificence, of Temperance z thy Fights and 
Combats, of reſolute Valour ; thy Vifories and Superiorities, of Mildencſs and Lenity. Make any 
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hazzardeth not his own perſon h ſ{ fore his Army, who honorcth not nor regardeth his triends, who 
taketh no pitty of his enemics captive, who is not in his pleaſures continent, in his occalions and affair 
vigilant, in his victories foon paciticd, and cafic ro be compounded with, and laſt of all, who in hig 
ro/p:rity and good {ticceſs is not kind and courteous, How can a man poſlibly be great, what power 
and authority ſo ever he have, it he be fooliſh, vicious, and wicked withal ? for in one word, take ver- 
we from a man otherwiſe fortmats, he is every way mean, and of baſe account z mean in his gifts 
and donations, by reaſon of nigardiz= ; mean in his trave!s, in regard of his cowardize and tenderneſs ; 
mean in the ſighr of the gods, becauſe of his ſup ;1ſtrion 5 mcan among good men, for his envy ; mcan 
with valiant warriors, in reſpi& of hiz thmurcuinefs 3 and mean in the conceit of honeſt women, con= 
fidering his diffolute voluptuonincis. For like as unzKilin} workmen, who fet little ſtatue npon 
orcat baſes and large piedſtals, (hew thereby © {mainels of their ſtatucs ſo much the more : even fo 
when Fortuncraiſeth up a man of bafe mince into bigh place, and to an eftate wherein he is to be ſeen 
of the whole world, ſh: diſcovereth his wams, ſh: dicrediceth and diſhonorcth him the rather, waving 
and ſhaking every way through his levity. So char, by this we muſt confeſs, that greatneſs lieth noc 
in the bare profcſſion, but in the well t5/ing of good things ; For many times it falleth out, that ver 
infants from their cradle, inherite the Realins ard Scignories of their Fathers 3 like as Charillus did, 
whom Lycurgr!s his Lacle brought in his ſwad!.ng-bands into the Common Hall Phiditiam, where 
the Lords of Sparta were wont to dine together, {ct him in the Royal Throne, and in the ſtcad of 
himſelf, declared and proclaimed him King &t Lovedemon, Now was not this Babe for all this, 
grcat : bur he rather might be accounted a great perfn, who rendring unto the new born Infant his 
Fathers honor duc unto him, would nor intcrverr and derive it upon himfelf, and fo defraud his 
Nephew thercof, As for Ariders, who could make him a great man, whom differing intruth nothing 
from a Babe, Meleager ſwadled indeed and cnwrapp:d onely within a purple Robe and Royal Mantle 
of Eftate, and ſo enftalled him in the Tarone of Alexander 3 wherein he did very well, to give the 
world to underſtand within a few Jays after, how men reign by vertue , and how by fortune : for 
he ſubrogated in the place of a trus Pcice rhar managed the Empire indeed, a very countertcit Player 
and Aftor of a Kings partzor to ſpeak mure iruly,he brought a mute and dumb Diadem to walk through 
the world for a time, as it were upon a Stage. The Comical * Poet faid 3 
A very woman may well a burden bear, 
If firjt a man upon her do it rear. 
Bur. a man may contrariwiſc ſay, thar a ally woman or a young childe may take up, yea, and charge 
upon the ſhoulders of another, a Seignory, a Realm, a great Eftate and Empire, as Bagoas the Eunuch 
took and laid upon Oarſes and Darius the Kingdom of the Perfians: Marry, when as one hath taken 
upon him a mighty power and domion, to bear, to weld and manage the ſame, and not under the 
weight and heavy load of affairs belonging thereto, to be overwhelmed, bruſed, or wrefted awry': 
that is the a&& of a man enducd with'vertue, underſtanding and courage, ſuch an one as Alexauder was: 
howbeit ſome there be who reproach him that he loved wine too well, and would be drunk. But this 
rom: gift he had, that in his important affairs he was ſober, neicher was he drunk and overſeen, nor ever 
orgat himſclf, and grew toany outrage, for all the Puifſance, Aathority and Liberty that he'had ; 
_ others when tlicy had ſome part and little gafte, could not hold and: contain themſclyes : 
ory 
No ſooger are their purſes fluft 
With coyn 3 or they to honor brought, 
But they anon wih pride are puft, 
And ſoon bewray that they be nanght : 
They kick , they winſe, they fling and prauce, 
Noze may ftand ſafely intheir way, 
Tf Fortune oace their houſe advance 
Some unexpeGied power io ſway. 


Clytus for having ſunk three or four Gallics of the Greeks, neer the Iſle Aworgus, would needsbe filed 
wich the name of Neptune, and a three-tined Mace carried before him. Demetrius, upon whom For- 
une had beftowed a little 8Kirt or lappet (as it were) which he tarc from Alexanders Dominion, was 
well content to hear himſeif called Jupiter, Ko[ar6am;, that is toſay, the Vawter.. Cities ſent unto him 
not Ambaſſadors, but Theores, forſooth, that Is to ſay, eſpecial perſons deputed for to conſult with 
the gods: And his anſwers to chem, muſt be termed (I would not elſc) Oracles. And Lyſimachus who 
held the coaſts of Thraciay which was but the border or edge of Alexauders Kingdom, grew to that 
height of ſurly pride, and intollerable arrogancy, that he would break out into theſe words, Now the 
Biz intincs come to.do homage unto me, ſecing how 1 reach and touch che sky with my lance. At which 
ſpcech of his, Paſiades ſtanding by, could not forbcar, bat (ay unto the company, Let us be gone, 
ray Maſtcrs, wich all ſpeed, It this man bore an hole in heayen with the point of his Jane. Bur what | 
ſhould we ſpeak more of theſe perfons ? whomight be allowed in ſome ſort to carry an haughty minde, 
and bear their headsaloft, in regard of Alexander, whoſe Souldiers they werc? ſeeing that Clearchus 
the Tyrant of Heraelea, carried upon his Scepter as his device, the reſemblance of lightning, and one 
of his ſons he named *+e24Y56, that is ro ſay, a Thunderbolt. And Devys the youpger, called himlelf the 
fon of Apolls, in acertain Epigram tq this cffe& is ES EY Filet _ 

Ne oris 
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Doris the Nymph, by Phatbus did conceive, 
| And from them both my birth I do derive. 
And in truth, Dexys the elder, the natural father of this man, who put to death ten thoufand of his 
own Citizens and Subjc&s (if not more) who for very envy b:traycd his own brother into the hands 
of his enemies; who had not the patience to ſtay far his own mothers death, an aged woman, and who 
by the courſe of nature, would have dycd within few days after, but ſmothered and ſtopped her breath 
who alſo himſelf wrote in a Tragedy of his own making, | 
| For why ? know this, that Lordly Tyranny 
The mother is of wrong and vilany, | | 

yet forſooth,) of three daughters which he had, named one Arete, that is to ſay, Vertue; ariothers 
Sophroſpne, that is to ſay, Temperance 3 anda third, Diczoſyne, that is to ſay, Juſtize. Some there 
were, who needs would be firnamed Exergete, that is to ſay, Benefaftorsz others, Soterer, that is'to 
fay, Saviours. Some called themſelves Callinicz, that is to ſay, Vitorious; others, Megali, tha isto 
fay, Great. And yctas glorious addicions as they carried in their ftiles, who is able tocxpreſs in words, 
eheir marriages following thick one in the neck of another, ſpendivg the long day continually, like a 
ſort of Stallions among a number of women, as if they had been a Stud of ſo many Mares; their un- 
kinde abuſing of fair Boys, their violent rapes and enforcements of young Dimoſcls, rheir drumming 
and taboring with a ſort of eff:minate and women-like wantons, their dice playing in the day time, 
cheir piping and ſounding the Flute in open Theaters, cheir nighes ſpznt in ſuppers, and whole days in 
long dinners ? But Alexander gat up, and fat to his dinnerby the break of day, and went not to ſap= 
per before it was late in the cvening 3 he drank and made good chear when hc had firft facrificed to the 
gods; he playcd at dice with Afidias, one time, whiles he had a fever upon him3 his paſtimes ard re: 


"creations were, to travel and march upon the way, and witha), tolearn how to ſhoot an arrow, tow 


to lancea dart, how to mount a chariot nimbly, and diſmount again with facility. Rox#ne he eſpouſed 
and wedded, onely for pure love, and to content his fancy and affef&ion ; but Sterira the daughter of 
Darius he took to wiſe upon policy,becauſc the ſtate of his Kingdom and affairs required fuch a march; 
for expedicnt it was, thus tomix and unite ewo Nations together. As for other Ladics and wom:n 
of Perſia, he went as far beyond them in chaſtity and continence, as he did the Perſian men tn valor 


and fortitude; for he never would ſo much as ſce one of them againſt her will 3 and thoſe whom he - 


ſaw hc leſs regarded than ſuch as he never ſer cyc upon :; and whereas otherwiſe to all perſons he was 
courteous and popular, to ſuch onely as were fair and beautiful, he ſh:wed himſelf ftrange, and uſed 
them in ſome ſort proudly. As touching the wife of - Darius, a Lady of ſurpaſſing beauty, he would 


not endure ſo much as one word that tended to the praiſe thereof ; yer when ſhe was dead, he perform- 


ed her funerals with ſo ſumptuous and Prince-like Obſequics, he mourned and bewailed her death fo 
pitiouſly, that as his kindeneſs in that bchalf made the world miſtruſt and ſaſpeft his chaſtity, ſo his 
bountiful courtefic incurred the obloquy and imputation of injuſtice. And verily, Darius was at the 
firſt moved to conceive jealoufic and a finifter opinion of him that way, conſidering he had the wo- 
man in his hands, and was befides, a gallant young Prince - for he alſo was one of them, who were 
perſwaded that Alexander held the tenure of his mighty Dominion and Monarchy, by the goodnefs 
and favor of Fortunc; but after he knew the trath once, upon diligent ſearch and inquiſition by all 
circyntances into the thing : Well (quoth he) the Perizans ſtate 1 perceive is not utterly overthrown, 
neither will any man repute us plain cowards and cff:minate perſons, for being vanquiſh:d by fuch 
anenemy : for mine own part, my firſt wiſh and principal prayer unto the gods is, that they would 
vouchſafe me fortunate ſucceſs, and at the laft, an happy vifory of this war, tothe end that I may 

ſurmount Alexander in beneficence 3 for an earncft deſire Thave and an emulation,to ſhw my (elf more 
' milde and gracious toward him, than he is to meward : but if all b: gone with me and my houfe, 
then, O Fupiter, the PcotcAor of the Peffiansy and ye other tirular gods and Patrons of Kings and 
Kingdoms, ſuffer not any other but him, to be enthroniz:d in the Royal feat of Cyrus. - Certes, this 


was 2 very adoption of Alexander, - that pafſ:d in the preſence, and by the teſtimony of the gods, Sce | 


what Vidories are atchicved by Vertue. 
Aſcribe now (if you will) unto Fortune, the journey of Arbelz, the battel fought in Cilicia, and 
all other ſuch like exploits performed by force of Arms : ler it be, that the fortune it was of War 


which ſhook the City of Tyrus, and made it quake before himyand opened Egypt unto him; grant, that = 


by the help of Fortune Halicarnaſſas fell to the ground, and Miletus was forced and won ; that A4g- 
2eus abandoned the River Euphrates, and left it disfurniſh:d of Gariſons 3 and that all the Plains a- 
bout Babylon were overſpread with dead bodies: yet'it was not Fortune that made him temperate, nei- 
ther was he continent by the means of Fortune z Fortune it was not, that kept and preſerved his ſoul as 
within a Fortreſs inexpugnable, ſo as neither pleaſurcs could it ſurpriz: and captivate, nor Jufts and 
flcſhly defires wound ortouch. Andtheſe were the very means whereby he vanquiſhed and pur to 
flight the perſon of Darius himſelf. All the reſt were the diſcomfiture of his great Barbe-horſes, the 
overthrow and loſs of his Armor, Skirmiſhes, Battels, Murders, Executions, Maffacres and Flights of 
his men. Bur the great foil and defeaturc indeed, moſt confeſſed, and againſt which leaft cxceprion 
can betaken, was that wherein Darius himſelf was overthrown; namely, when as he TE" unto 
the vertue of Alexander, to his Magnitude, Fortitude and Juſtice, admiring that heart of his, inviny 
cible of pleaſure, unconquered by travels, and in gratuitics and liberality immatchable. For in ſhiclds 
and ſpearg, in pikes and targuets, in ſhouts and alarms, in giving the charge, and in buckling —_ 

ther 
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he clattering of armor, right hardy and undaunted, as well as be, were Tarrias the fon of 
oben Ce of Pellen, and Philotas the ſon of Parmenio : bur apainft rickling pleaſures, a. 
inft the attraQive alluremenss of women, againſt flattcring filver and gold, they were no better, 
nor had more rule of themſclves than ſlaves and captives. For Tarrias at what rime as 4lexazider un. 
dertook to pay all the debts of the Macedonians, and to make ſatisfaCtion unto all thoſe who had leny 
any money, fiſly belicd himſelf, ſaying, he was in debr, and withal ſuborned and brought forth a 
certain Uſurer, to the very table where this diſcharge was made, who took it upon him, chat he way 
2 Creditor of his And afterwards when Tarrias was detected and convitt hereof, he had made him- 
ſelf away for very ſhame and compunRion of heart, but that Alexander being advertiſed thereof 
pardoned his fault, yeas and permitted him alſo tokeep the filver ſtill, chat he had disburſed tor big 
counterfeit debt z calling to minde, how at what time as his father Philip laid firgge rothe Ciry Pe. 
rintbus, the ſaid Tarrias in a $kirmiſh was ſhot intothe eye, and would not ſutfer the ſame to be dreC. 
ſed, nor the ſhaft to be plucked forth, before the encmics were pur to flight. Antigenes cauſing himſelf 
to beenrolled, and his name regiftred among others, who were ſent back again from the Camp intg 
Macedenie, by occafion of ſickneſs or maim, whereby they were not ſerviceable : being found after= 
ward to ail nothing, but to counterfeit ſickneſs, who otberwiſe was a gocd Souldicr, and carricd the 
marks of 'many a ſcar in his body to be ſeen, offended Alexander hereby 3 and when the King de» 
manded the reaſon, why he had ſo done ; he confi fled by and by, that he was in love with ayon 
woman named Teleſippa, whom he purpolea to follow and accompany, being minded to £0 to the ſea- 
coaſt, for that he could not find in his heart to be far from her. Then Alexander asked him, to whom 
the wench appertained, and who was to be dealt with, for to make her ſtay : Antigenes anſwered, ſhe 
was her own woman, and of free condition: Why then (quoth Alexander) let us perſwade her to 
tarry ftill by fair promiſes, and good gifts 3 for inno wiſe force her we may. So eaſic was he to par- 
don and bear with love, in any other rather than in himſelf. The firſt cauſe of the infortunate gh of 
Philotas the ſon of Parmenio, was in ſome ſort his own intemperance : for there was a yong woman 
born in the City of Pella, named Antigona, whoin the ſaccage of the City of Damaſeus, was taken 
Priſoner among other Captives, and indeed had been thither brought before by Autophradates, who 
ſurprized her at Sca, as ſhe ſailed from the coaft of Macedonie, toward the Ile Samuthrace : fair ſhe 
was, and well-favorcd to ſee to3 and ſo far had ſhe entangled Philotas with her love, after he came 
7 once to be acquainted with her, that being a man otherwiſe as hard as iron, and ficel to the very back, 
y (he had ſo mollified and made him pliable, that inthe midft of his pleaſures, poor man, he was not 
maſter of himſelf and his own heart, bur lying open unto the woman, revealed many fecretsunto her,and 
ctfall fooliſh words in her hearing : For what had that Philip been (would he ſometimes ſay) but for 
Parmenio ; and what were this Alexander here, without Phzlotas ? what would become of his high 
addition, Jupiter Ammonius, where were thoſe Dragons of his, if we were nor well pleaſed with him ? 
Antigona told theſe ſp:eches unto another woman, one of her familiar friends; and ſhe reported them 
 againto Craterus : Craterus brought Antigona herſclf ſecretly unto Alexander : and verily Alexander 
couched not her body, but abftained from her : howbeit, by her means, ſounding Philotas, and coming 
within him, he diſcovered fully what he was: yet in ſeven years fpace and more, he never cither at 
any feaſt where he drank wine liberally, and was thought otkerwhiles tro be drunk, made he ſhew of 
this ſuſpicion conceived of him, or in his anger, being of nature haſty and cholcrick z or to his friend 
Hepheſtiong unto whom he was wont to diſcloſe all, and make partaker otherwiſe of his ſecrets: for 
one day by report, having opened a letter of ſecrets, ſent from his own mother, ag he read it to him- 
ſcIf, Hepheftion held his head cloſe to, and read it gently together wich him ; ncicher had he the heart to 
forbid him : onely after he had ſuffcred him to read ic through, he took the fignet from his own finger, 
ſct it to his mouth, as it were to ſcal up his lips, that he ſhould (ay nothing, Bur if a man ſhould go 
about to rchearſe atlarge all the notable examples, whereby it might be proved that this Prince uſed 
the greatneſs of his power exceeding well, and as moſt worthily became a King 3 his 'ftrength and 
voyce would fail him : for fay, that by the goodne(s and favor of Fortune he became great; yer 
greater hc is, in that he uſcd his fortune aright, and wiſcly as he ſhould : and the more that a man cx- 
tolleth his good fortrne, the more doth he amplifie that vertue of his, for which he was worthy of 
ſuch fortunc. | 
But now it is high time, that I ſhould proceed to the beginning of hi3 growth, and the firſt entry of 
his mighty power : wherein [ conſider and look every way about me, what a& of fortune is therein, 
whereby men ſhould ſuppoſe and maintain, that Alexander aroſe to ſuch greatneſs? How now ? 
T<ll me, Ibeſcech you for the love of God, placed ſhe him in the Regal Throne of Cyrus, without 
drawing a ſword, without ftriking one ftroke, without bloodſhed, wichout wounds, without a field 
fought, or expedition of arms made ? by the ncighing {forſooth)) of an horſe, as ſometime ſhe did by 
that firſt Darius, the ſon of Hiſtaſpes? or was it ſome kinde husband won by the flattering perſwaſion 
of his wife, that crowned him King like as the ſame Darius made Xerxes King, induced by his wife 
Atiſſs; or haply the Royal Diadem came of it (elf to his very gates, as ic came unto Pa'yſutis, by 
the means of Bagoas the Eunuch ; who did no more for it, but change and put off his Lackies Man- 
dilion, put kimſclf prefently in the Royal Robe, and ſes upon his head che pointed Turbant, named 
Cydarls : Or all on a ſudden, beyond all expeRarion, by the fortunate fall of a lor, and the meer 
benefit of fortune, he became the Monarch of the whole carth; like as ar Athens their Officers 
Th.ſmorhctz, and Archore:s arc created by lottery. Burt wou'd you know how men come to be 


Kings 
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Kings by the means of Foreunc ? 'This one example will tell you. The race of the Heraclidz, deiccnd- 
ing lincally from Hercules, out.of which they were wont at Argos from time to time to ele& their 
Kings, chanced to fail, and be utterly extin&: whereupon, when they had ſent out to the Ocacle of 
Apollo, ſor todemand'and enquire what to do inthis caſey this anſwer was made, Thar an Eaplc 
ſhould dirc& them what was ro be done. Some few days after an Eagle was ſeen ſoaring aloft ia the 
ayr, and at Icngrhto ſeele upon the houſe of one named Fgorn : and thus was Zfgon declared for their 
King, Will yon have-andther ? He who reigned for thetime in the City Paphos, was found to be 
wicked, unjuſt, * violent, ' and'a great oppreffor of his people : whereupon Alexander depoſed him 
from his Regal & 


| tate and Dignity s and when he had fo done, - fought for another to rule in his ttead, 
out of the houſe and family of the Cinyradz, which was thoaght in manner to be worn out, and ut- 
terly extin& 7 howbcir, advertiſed he was, that there remained of that race no more bur one obſcure 
and poor man, of whom there was no reckoning in the world: made ; and he dwelt in a certain garden 
onregarded, whoerc he lived in very mean cftate. 'Preſently he fent-forth ro ſeck for this man : they who 
were put in commiſſion hereabout, found him therc indeed,/ watering certain beds of I.ceks, and fiich 
like worts and pot-herbs. The man was wonderfully tronblcd aud affrighted to ſee theſe Souldicry 
come toward him, and cfpecially when they ſaid, that he muſt come and fpcak with Alexander the 
King : Thos was he brought unto him, ina ſimple thin Tinnen Waſtecoat, and preſently proclaimed 
King of Paphos, reccived the purple Royal Robe, and was reckoned in the number of thoſe who are 
called the Kings Minions : and his name was Alyzomus. Lo how Fortune makes mien Kings, onely by 
altcring their robes, by permutation of their names, and changing their Copies a little, all on a ſud- 
den, quickly in a trice,with great facility, beyond all hope, and without any cxp:Qation at al}. Come 
now unto Alexander, what great mattcr did he ever attain unto without his deſert ? what hapned unto 
him withouc the ſweat of his brows, nay without the cffufion of his blood ? whar had he gratis, that 
he paid nos for ? what got he, thatdid not coſt him pains and travel ? Drank he hath of Rivers ſtained 
and coloured with blood z paſſcd he hath over them upon bridges made of dead bodice ; for very hun» 
ger he hath been glad eo eat of graſs and green herbs, the firſt he could finde growing ; he hath with 
much dipping and fcarching, diſcovered nations buried under deep ſnow, &citics lying in caves within 
the ground: ſailed he hath upon ſcas,warring and fighting againſt him: and travelling over the dry ſands 
of the Gedroſians and Arhachofians, he ſaw trees & planes growing within the ſea, betore any upon the 
land.Now if a man might be allowed to addreſs his ſpeech unto Fortunegas unto ſome perſon,in the de- 
fence of Alexandermighe not one ſay unto her ? When & where was it that thou ever madeſt way for the 
affairs of Alexandertwhar fortreſs wan he through thy favor, without the loſs of blood ? what city or 
town didft thou cauſe to be yielded unto him without a gariſon?or what army, withour theic weapons? 
wherc found he ever through thy grace any Kings ſluggiſh and flothful ; .any captain carelcſs and negli- 
ont 3 any warder or porter of the gates drow(ſic and fleepy ? nay, he never met with river that had 
fourd paſſjble, winter wat was eolerable,or ſummer that was not painful and irkſom.Go thy ways,g0,to 
Antiochus the fon of Selewcus 3.to Artaxeraes the brother of Cyras3to Ptolemens Philadelphus.Thele were 
they,whom their fathers in their life time declared heirs apparent, yea, and crowned them Kings: theſe 
won fi-!ds and batecls,for which never cyec ſhed tear : theſe kept holiday continually : thefe celebraced 
feſtival ſolemnities daily in theaters, with all manner of pomps and goodly tights : cvcry one of theie 
reigned in all proſpcrity, until they were very aged : whereas Alexander (if there were nothing elſe ) lo 
how his body is wounded and pitiouſly mangled, from the crown of his head, to the ſole of his tout, 
gaſhcd hercy thruſt in there, dry beaten, bruſed and broken with all manner of hoſtile weapons, 
With lance and ſpear, with ſword moſt keen, 
With ftones that big and maſſic been. 
At the River Granicus, his Armet or Merion was cleft wich a Curtlace, as far as to the hair of his head : 
before the Town of Gaza he was ſhot into thie ſhoulder with a dart:in theMaragandiansCountry,his ſhin 
was wounded with a Javelin, infomuch as the greater bone thereof was ſo broken and ſhattered, that it 
came Out at the wound : in Hircania he gate a knock with a great ſtone behinde in his neck, which 
ſhook his hcad ſo, as that his cyc-fight was dimmed cherebyfo as for certain days, he was afraid that he 
ſhould have becn ftark blinde for ever: ina skirmifſh with the Aſſacans, his ancle was wounded with an 
Indian dart ; at what time when he ſaw it to bleed, he turned unto his Flatterers and Paraſites, and 
ſhewing them the place, ſmiled and ſaid, This is very blood indced, 
And not that humor, ſay all what you will, 
: Fhich from the gods muſt bleſſed doth diſtill, 
At the battel of Iſs his thigh was pierced with a (word,cven by King Darius himſelf,as Chares writeth, 
who came to cloze with him at hand fight. And Alexander himſelf writing ſimply and the plaintrach 
to Antipater, I my (clf alſo caught a ſtab with a ſhort ſword in my thigh, but thanked be God (quoth * 
hc) I had no great hurt thereby either at the preſent or afterwards. Fighting againſt the Mallians, - 
he was wounded with a dart two cubits long, that being driven through his Cu'race cntred in at 
his breaſt, and came out again at his neck, according as Ariſtob:1us hath left in writing. Having 
paſſcdover the River Taais, for to march againſt the Scythians, when he had defeated them in bat» 
tel, he followed the chaſe, and purſued them on horſe-back for a hundred and fifty ftadia, notwith- 
ſtanding all the while he was troubled with a ſoar lazk or flux of the belly. Now truly, Forcunc, 
much bcholden is «Alexander unto thee for advancing his cftatc : Is this thy making of him great, by 
ſiffcring him thus to be pierced thorow on every fide ? Herc is a fair upholding of him indeed co lay 
open 
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op«n thus all the pares of his body : clean contrary to that which Minerva did unto Men elaus, wto 
with her hand turned aſide all the ſhot of the ener» ies, and made thery Jjght iron his Armor, where 
It was moſt ſare, and of the beſt proof, to wit, upcn his Cuirace, his Bavdrick cr Belt, cr txonkis - 
H:Imet ; end ty that means brake the force of the ſtrcke before it cculd ccme to the bare body, fo as 
al} the harm it could do, was but alittle to rafe the thin, and Jet out ſetre ſmall ſkew, ard a few drops 
of blood : but thou contrariwiſe, haſt «cxpoſed his naked and i.narmed parte,ard thoſe moſt dangerous 
to be wound:d, caufing the ſhot to enter ſo far, 28 to go thorcw the very bone, environing and hem- 
ming in his body round, beſetting his eyes ard feet, impeechirg him for chaſing his enewice, divers 
3og the tr2inof his vitories, and overiurnirg all his hupcs. Certes [ am of this opinicn, that there 
never wasKing who had Fortune more adverſc and a ſhrewder ſtegdame than hialthough ſhe hath been 
cveſt, envious, and ſpightful enovgh to many beſides : for whereas ſhe bath fallen.vpen others violent- 
ly like a Thnnderbolt or ſhot of Lightning, whom ſhe hath cut «ff 2nd defircycd right out at once ; 
her malice and hatred unto Alexander hath been cenkred, ct flinate zrd implacable, even, az it was 
before him unto Hercules, For what Typhcms or monſtrous Gyznts of predigicus ftature hath ſhe 
not raiſcd up as concurrents to fight with him ? What cncmies hath rot ſhe fortified & ſurniſhed apainſ 
him with infinite ſtore of Arms, with deep Rivers, wich prezupr end craggy Recks, or with extra» 
ordinary ſtrength of moſt ſavage Beaſts? Now if the courage of Alexander bad nctbecn undaunts 
ed, and the ſame arifing from exceeding great vertue, firmly grounded and fertled thereupon to en» 
counter fortune, how cculd it otherwiſe have been, but the ſz me ſhould have failed and given over, 
as being wearicd and toiled out with ſetting ſo many battels in array, arming his Souldicrs ſo daily, 
laying ficge ſo many times unto Citics and Towns, chaſing and purſuing his cnemies ſo often, checked 
with ſo many revolts and rcbellions, crcefſed ſo commonly with infinite Treafons, Cenfpiracics and 
Inſurre&ions of Nations; troubled wiah ſuch a fort of fiiff necked Kings who ſhook off the yoke of 
Allcgeance? and in one word, whiles he corquered -BaGra, Maracanda, and the Sopdiane, among 
faichlcſs and treacherous N.tions, who.waited always to ſpy ſome opportunity and occahon to do him 
a diſpleaſure, and who like to the Serpent Hydra, as faſt as one head was cur cf, put forth another, and 
ſo continually raiſed freſh and new wars ? I ſhall ſeem to te]l you one thing very ſtrange and incredi- 
ble, howbeit moſt true : Fortune it was, and nothing but Fortune, by whoſe malign and croſs aſpcd, 
he went very necr of loſing that opinion that went of him, namely, that he was the ſon of Jujiter 
Ammon, For what man was there ever:x:ra&tand deſcended from the ſeed of the gods, who eXxploitcd 
more laborious, more difficult and dangerous con:bates? unleſs it were Hercules again the ſon of The 
piter? And yet one outragious and violent man there was who ſer him awork, cnjoyning him to take 
{c}{ Lions, co hunt wilde Bores, to chaſe away ravenous Fowls, to the end that he ſhould have notime 
tobc cmployed in greater affairs whilcs he viſited the world, namely, in puniſhing ſuch as Antens, 
and in repr:\ſing the ordinary murders which that Tyrant Baſiris, and ſuch like, committed upon the 
perſons of Gueſts and Travellers. But ic was no other thing than vere alone that commanded Alexan- 
dey to enterpriz* and exploit ſuch a piece of work as beſecm:d fo great a King, and one derived from 
a D:vin: Race : the end whereof was not a maſs of gold tobe carricd along after him upon ten thou: 
fand Camels backs, nor thc ſuperfluous delights of Media, nor ſumptuous and delicate Tables, not 
fair and beantiful Ladics, not the good and pleaſant Wines of Cahdcia, nor the dainty Fiſhof Hyr- 
cania out of the Caſpian Sea : bur to reduce the whole world to be governed in one and the ſame or- 
der, to be obc<dicnt to one Empire, and to be ruled by the ſame manner of life. And verily this d:fire 
was inbred in him, this was nouriſh:d ard grew up with him from his very infancy. There came Am- 
baſſadors upon atime from the King of Perfia to his father Phztip, who at the ſame time was not in the 
Countrcy, but gone forth : Alexander gave them honorabl: entertainm:ne very courteouſly, ax became 
his fathers ſon : bur this eſpecially was obſerved in him, that he did not ask them childiſh queſtions, 
as other Boys did, to wit, about golden Vines trailed from one tree to another, nor of the pendant 
Gardensat Babylon hanging above in the ayr,ne yet what Robes and ſumptuous Habiliments their Kings 
did wear ? Bur all his talk and conference with them, was concerning matters moſt important for the 
fate of an Empire : inquifite he was, what forces and power of mien the King of Perſia could bring 
out into the field and maintain 3 in what ward of the battel the King himſclf was arrang:d when be 
tought a field ; much like unto that Viyſes in Homer, who demanded of Dolon (as touching Heder ) 
His Martial «Arms, where doth be lay ? 
His Horſsss tell me, where ftand they ? 
Which be the readieft and ſhorteſt ways for thoſe who would travel from the coafts of the Mcditerra- 
| nian Sea up into the high Countreys? infomuch as theſe flrangers, the Ambaſſadors, wondred cxcced- 
* For the i921y» and ſaid, Now ſurely, this childe is the * great King, and ours the rich. No ſooner was his 
King of father Ph1lip departed this life, bur preſently his heart ſerved him' to paſs over the Streights of Helle- 
Pc-4was ſpont, and being already fed with his hopes, and forward in the preparation and proviſion of his voy- 
cali. #he 1pe, he made 6. I ſpced he could to ſer foot into Aſia, But ſee here how Fortune croſſed his defigns : 
great BIB: ſhe averted him quite, and drew him back again, raifing a thouſand troubles and bufic occafi ans to ſtay 
and hinder his intended courſe. Firſt ſhe cauſed thoſe barbarous Nations bordereng and adjoyning upon 
him, to riſe up in Armcs, and thercby held him occupicd in the Wars againſt the Illyrians and Tribal- 
lians : by themeans whereof, he was haled away as far as to Scythia, and the Nations inhabicing along 
the River Danubie, who diverted him clean from his affairs intended in the' high Provinces of 41a. 
Howbcic having overrun theſe Countreys z and diſpatched all difficulties wich great perils, <= 
| mo 
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moſt dangerous Battels, he ſet in hand again with his former enterpriſe, and mad: hatte ro his pallage £_ 
and voyagea ſecond time. Bur lo, even there alſo Fortune excited che City of Th: bes againſt h im, and 
Haid the War of the Grecks in his way to ſtop his cxpedition, driving him to ex:rcam [treights and to 
a very hard exigent, by fire and (word to be revepged of a people that were his own Countreymen, 
and of the ſame Kinred and Nationgthe ifſue whereof was moſt grievous and lamentable, Having exploi= 
ecd this, he croſſed the Seas at the laſt, farniſhcd with provifion of money and victuals, as Phylarchus 
wriceth : to ſerve for thirty daics and no longer, or as Ariſtobulus reporteth, having only ſeventy talents 
of filver to d:fray the whole charges of the voyage. For of his own demain and poſſcflions at home, 
as alſo of the Crown revenewes, he had beſtowed the moſt part upon his friends and followers : only 
Perdiccas would reccive nothing at his hands, but when he made offer to give him his part with the 
reſt, demanded thus of him : But what reſerve you for your ſelf, Alexander ? Who anſwered, M y 
hopes. Viy then (quorh he )I will take part thereof: for it is not reaſon that we ſhould receive your 
goods, but wait for the pillage of Darius, And what were thoſe hopes of Alexander, upon which he 
paſſcd over into Aſia ? Surcly not a power meaſurcd by the ſtrong wals of many rich and populong 
Citics, not Ficers of ſhips failing through the mountains, not whipsand fettcrs, tcſtiſying the fo] ly 
and madn:f{: of barbarous Princes, who thought thereby to puniſh and chaſtice the raging Sca. But tor 
external mcans without himſelf, a reſolution of proweff: in a ſmall power of armed men well wrufſed 
and compa together, an cmulation to exccll one another among young men of the ſame ape, a 
contention and ftrife for vertue and glory in thoſe that were his minions about him : Bur the great 
hopes indeed and moſt affured were in his own perſon, to wit, his devout religion to Godward, 
the truſty confidence and affiance that he had in his triends, frupality, continence, bounty, contempt of 
dearch, magnanimity and refolucion, humanity, courteſie, atfable intertainment, a ſimple nature, plain 
without plairs, not teigncd and counterfeit, conſtancy in his counſel, ccleriry in his cxecution, ſove= 
raignty and priority in honour, and a reſolute purpoſe to accompliſh any honeft duty and office, For 
Homer did not well and decently, to compoſe and trame the beautitul perſonage of Agamemen, as the 
pattern of a perfe& Prince our ot three imapes, after this manner, | 

For eyes and head, much like he was in ſight 

To Jove, who takes in lightning ſuch delight : 

God Mars in waſte and loines reſembled be : 

In breſt compar'd to Neptune be may be. 
But the nature of Alexander (in cafe that God who made or created him, formed and compounded ic 
of many vertues) may we not well and truly (ay, that he enducd wich tho courageous ſpirit of Cyrus, 
the ſober temperance of Azeſilaus, the quick wit and pregnant conceit of Themiſtocles, the approved 
skill and expericncc of Philip, the valourous boldnefſc of Brafidas, the rare eloquence and ſufficicnce of 
Pericles in State matters and politick Government ? For to fpcak of thoſe in ancicnt times, more con< 
tinent he was and chaſt, than Agamemnon, who preferred a captive concubine before his own cſponied 
ad lawful wifc: as for «Alexander, he abſteinca from thoſe women whom he took priſoners in War, 
and would not touch on: »f them before he had wedded her : more magnanimous than Achilles, who 
for alittle money yiclded che dead corps of Hefor to be ranſomed ; whercas Alexander defraied great 
ſazmmes in the funcrals and interring of Darizs body. Again, Achilles took of his friends, tor the 
appcaſing of his choler, gifts and preſents afcer a mercenary manner : but Alexander cnriched his very 
enemies, when he had gorten the ViKory, More religious he was than Diomedes, a man who wag 
evermore ready to fight againſt the gods : whereas he thought all viftory and happy ſucceſſe came 

| bythe grace and favoir of the gods, Dearer he was to his ncer kinsfolk and friends, and more en- 

tircly beloved than V/yſſes, whoſe mother dicd for ſorrow and griefe of heart : whercas when 4- 
lexander dizd, his very cnemics mother, for kinde affetion and good will dicd with him for com- 
pany. In ſumme, ifit was by the indulgence of Fortuncy that Soo eftabliſh:d the common: wealth 
of Athens fo well at home, that Miltiades conduted the Armics ſo happily abroad 3 if it was by the 
benefic and fayour of Fortune, that Ariſtides was fo juſt: then farewell vertue for ever; then is there 
no work at all eff:&cdby her; butonly it is a vain name and ſpeech that goeth of her, paſſing with 
ſome ſhew of glory and reputation through the life of man ; fcigned and deviſed by theſe prating So- 
phiſtzrs, cunning Law-givcrs and Statiſts, Now if every one of theſe perſons, and ſuch like, was poor 
or rich, feeble or ſtrong, foul or fair, of long life or ſhort, by the mcans of Fortune ; again, in caſe each 
of them ſhewed himfclf a great Captain in the field, a great Politician or wiſe Law-gver, a great Go» 
vernour and Ruler in the City and Common-wealth, by their vertuc ard the dirc&ionot reaſon with- 
in them ; then conſider (I pray you) what Alexander was in compariſon of them all : Soloy inftituted 
at Atbezs, a general cutting off and cancelling of all debts, wh:ch he called Ezod x99 which is as 
much to ſay, as A diſcharge of burdens 3 but Alexander our of his own purſe paied all debrs in the 
nam: of debtors, due unto their creditours. Pericles having impoſed a tax and tribute upon the Grecke, 
with the moncy raiſcd by that Ievy, beautificd the Citadcll or Caftle of Athens with Temples and 
Chapels; whereas Alexander ſent of the pillage and treaſure which he gat from the Barbarians, to the 
number of ten thouſand talents intoGreece, with commandement to baild therewith ſacred Temples 
to the hononr of the gods. Broſidas wan a great name and reputation of valour among the Grecks, 
for that he paſſed from one end to another through his enemics Camp, pitched along the Sca fide 
before the Town Methon : but that wonderfull Icap that Alexander made into a Town of the Oxy-= 


draques, which to them that hear it, is incredible, and to as many as ſaw it, was moſt fearfull ; 
Tece namely, 
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namely, at what time he caft himſclf from the battlements of the walls among his encmics, ready to re= 
ccive him with Pikes, with Javeclins, with Darts and naked Swordsz whereto may a man compare, 
bne umoa very flaſh of lightning breaking violently ont of a Cloud , and being carried with the 
wind lighteth upon the ground, reſembling a ſpirit or apparition relplendent all about with flaming 
and burning armours? infomuch as at the firſt 6ght,men that ſaw it were ſo affcighted,as they ran back- 
ward and fled : bur that after they beheld ir was but one man ſetting upon many,then they-came again, 
and made head againſt him. Here fortunc ſhewed (no doubt) many plain andevident proofs of her 
ſpeciall good will to Alexander 3 namely, firft when ſhe put him into an ignoble, baſe and barbacous 
Town, and there incloſed him ſure enough within the walls thereof ; then, after that thoſe without 
made hafte to reſcue him, and reared their ſcaling ladders againſt the walls for toges over and come 
unto himyſhe cauſed them all to break and fall in pieces, whereby ſhe overthrew & caſt them down who 
were climed half way up : again, of thoſe three onely whoſe hap it was tomountſup to the top before 
the ladders brake, and who flang themſclvcs deſperately down, and ſtood about the King, to guard 
his perſon, ſhe fell upon one immediately and killed him in the place, before he could do his Maſtce 
any ſervice : a ſecond overwhelmed with a Cloud of Arrowes and Darts, was ſo near death, that he 
could do no more, but only ſce and fee]. All this while, the Macedonians without, ran to the walls 
with a great noiſe and out-cry, but all invain, for artillery they had none , nor any ordnance or qa- 
gins of battery ; onely they laycd at the walls with their naked ſwords and bare hands: and fo carn- 
eſt they were to get in, that they would have made way with their teeth, if it had been poſſible. Mean 
while, this fortunate Prince, upon whom Fortune attended at an inch, ready now to accompan 
and defend him, you may be ſure, as at all times clſe, was taken and caught as a wild beaſt within 
Tailcs,abandoned $& left alone,without aid and ſuccour,notl wis to win the City of Suſa,or of Babylon, 
nor te conquerthe Province of Bafria, nor to ſeize upon that wighty body of King Porus:ior of grear 
and renowned attempts, although the end alwaics prove not happy, yet there can redound no infamy, 
But to fay a truth, Fortune was in his behalf ſo ſpightfull and envious, but on the other fide fo good, 
and gracious to the Barbarians, fo adverſc 1 ſay ſhe was to Alexander, that ſhe went about as much as 
lay in her, to make himnot only Ioſe his life and body, but alſo toforfeit his honour and glory : 
for if hc had been left lying dead atong the river Exphrates, or Hydaſpes, it had been no great diſaftre 
and indignity : neither had it been ſo diſhonourable unto him , when he came to Joya with Darius 
hand to hand, if he had been maſſacred among a number of great horſes, with the Swords, Glaives, 
and battel-axcs of the Perſians fighting for the Empire: no, nor when he was mounted upon the 
wals of Babylon, if he had taken the foil and becn put by his great hope of forcing the City : for inthat 
ſort, loft Pelopidas, and Epaminondas their livesz and their death was rather an ait of vertuc, than an 
accident of infortunity, whiles they gave the attempt to execute ſo great exploits, and to gain ſo wor- 
chy a priz:. But as touchieg Fortune, which now we examin and conſider 3 whatpicce of work cttc- 
&cd {hz? Ina barbarous Country far removed, on the further ſide of a river, within the walls of a 
baſe village in compariſon, to ſhut up and incloſe the King and Sovcraign Lord of the carth, that he 
might periſh there ſhamefully, by the hands and rude weapons of a multitude of Barbarous Raſcalls, 
who ſhould knock him down with Clubs and Staves, and pelt him with whatſocver came nexthand 
for wounded he was in the head with a bill that clove his Helmet quite thorow, and with a mighty 
Arrow which one diſcharged out of a bow, his breaſt-plate was pierced quite thorow, whercot the 
ſ:il that was withoue his body weighed him down wha ily : bur theiron head which ſtuck faſt in 
the bones about one of his Paps, was four fingers broad and five long. And to make up the full meaſure 
of all miſchicfs, whiles he defended himſelf right manfully before, and when the fellow who had ſhor 
the forcſaid Arrow adventured to approach him with his ſword, to difpatch him out right with a dead 
thruſt, himhe got within, & with his Dagger gave him ſuch a ftabgas he layed him along and killed him 
out of hand : but ſee the malice of Fortune, there runs me forth out of a mil-houſe or bake-houſe 
chcre by, another Villain with a Peſtle , and comming behind him, pave him ſuch a ſouce upon the 
very neck» bone, that he was aſtoniſh:d cherewith, and there lay along in a ſwoon, having loſt his lighe 
and other ſenſes for a time, But Vertue it was that affiſtcd him, which gave both unto himſclf a good 
heart, and alſo unto his friends ftrength, reſolution and diligence to ſuccour him : For Linnens,Ptole- 
menus, and Leonnatus, with as many befider, as cither had clambred over the walls, or broken thorow, 
came in and put themſelves beeween him and his enemies ; they with their valour were to him inftead 
of a wall and rampier ; they for m:er affe&tion and love unto their King,cxpoſed their bodies, their for- 
ces and their lives before him,unto all dangers whatſoever. For it is not by Fortune, that there be men 
who voluntarily preſent themſelves to preſent death, bur it is for the love of Vertue 3 like as bees having 
drunk (as it were) the amatorious potton of naturall love and affc&ion, arc alwaics about thcir King, 
and ftick cloſe unto him. Now ſay there had been one there without the danger of ſhotzto have ſcen this 
fight at his pleaſure,would nor he have ſaid,that he had beheld a notable combat ef forcune againſt ver- 
tus? wherein the Barbarians by the help of Fortune prevailed above their deſert;& the Greeks by means 
of Vertue refiſtcd above their power : and if the former get the upper hand, it would be thought the 
work of For: une and of ſome maligne and envious Spirit; but if theſe become ſuperiour, Vertue,Fo:ti- 
tnde , Faith and Friend(hip ſhould carry away the Honour of Vifory ; for nothing elſc accom- 
panicd Alexander in this place. As for the reft of bis Forces and Proviſions, his Armics, bis Horſes, 
and his fleets, Fortune fcx the wall of this vile Town beaween him and them, Well, the Macedoni- 
ansin the end defeated theſe Barbarians , beat the place down over their Heads, and raſed it ut 
| an 
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and buricd them in the ruing and fall thercof. But what good did all this ro Alexand:r in this calc? 

Caricd he might well be andthar ſpecdily away out of their hands, with che arrow fticking ftill in his 

boſom z but the war was yer cloſc within his ribbs,the arrow was ſet faſt as a ſpike or great nail,to birid 

as it were the cairace to his dody 3 for,whoſoever went about to pluck ir out of the wound, as from the 

| root, the head would not follow withall, conſidering ie was driyen fo ſure into that ſolid breaſt bone 

which is over the heart; neicher durſt any ſaw off that part of the ftcile that was without, for fear of 
ſhaking, cleaving, and king the ſaid bone by that means ſo much the more, and by that meang alſo, 

cauſe cxcecding and intollerable paines,. bcfide the effuſion of much blood out of the bottom of the 
wound : bimſclf ſeeing his people abour him a long time uncertain what to do, ſet in hand to hack 

the ſhaft a two with his dagger, cloſeto the fup:rficics of his cuirace aforeſaid,and ſo to cut it off clean, 

bur his hand failed bim , and had not firengrth ſufficient for to do the deed, for it grew heavy and be- 
nummed with the inflammation of the wound : whereupon he commanded his Chirurgions to ſet 

to their hands boldly and fear nought, incouraging ( thus hurt as he was ) thoſe that were ſound and 
unwounded, chiding and rcbuking ſome that kept a weeping about him and bemcaned him; others | 
he called Traytors, who durſt not help him in this diftrefſe ; he cried allo unto his Minions and fa- I ſulpeRt ? 
miliars, Let no man be timorous and cowardly for me, no not though my life lic on it: 1 ſhall never be ©1552 be 


thought and belicvednot to fear dying, if you be affraid of my death; » *#;* # * * * # * + = pe 
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The Summary. 


He Wiſedom and Learning of the Egyptians hath been much recommended unto us by ancient Writers, 
| and not witbont great good cauſe : conſidering that Egypt hath been the Source and Fountain from 
whence have flowed into the world arts and liberall ſciences , as a man may gather by the teftimony of the firſt 
Poets and Philoſophers that ever were : But time, which conſumerb all things, bath bereft us of the knowledge of 
ſuch wiſdom : or if there remain jtill with us any thing at al', it is but in fragments and pieces ſcattered here 
and there, whereof many times we maſt divine or gueſſe, and what is all. But #1 recompence thereof, Piucarch,« 
man carefull to preſerve all goodly and great things, hath by the means of this diſcourſe touching Iſis and Oti- 
ris, maintained and kept entire a good part of the Eg yptians doQrine : which he is not content to ſet down lite= 
rally and there an end, but hath adjoyned thereto aiſo an interpretation thereof, according to the m yſticall 

ſenſe of the Ifiake Priefts : diſcovering in few words an infinite unmber of ſecrets bidden under ridiculous and 
mon{trous fables, in ſuch ſort, as we may callthis treatiſe a commentary of the Egytians Theologie and Philoſo= 
þ by. As for the contents thereof,a man may reduce it into three priucipall parts : Inthe firſt, which may ſerve 
initead of a preface, be yeeldeth a reaſonaf his enterpriſe, and upon the conſideration of the raſure, veſtures 
continence, and abſtinence of Iſis Prieſts , there is an entry made to the rehearſall of the fable concerning 1- 
{is and Oliris. But before he toncheth it , be ſheweth the reaſon why the Egyptians have thus darkly enfolded 
their divinity. Which done, he commeth to deſcipher in particular the ſaid fable, relating it according to the 
bare letter : which is the ſecond part of this book. In the third heexpoundeth the fable it ſelf : and firſt diſ> 
covereth the principles of the ſaid Egyptian Philoſophy, by a ſort of Temples, Sepulchres, and Sacrifices. 
Afterwards having refuted certain contrary opinions , be Beaketh of Demons, rangiug l(is, Olirig, aud Ty= 
phon, #1 the number of them. After this Theologicell expoſuion, be conſitlereth the fable according to naturall 
. Philoſopby 3 meaning by Oliris the river Nilus, and all other power of moiffure whatſoever : by Typhon, Dri- 
neſs : and by Ifis that nature which preſerveth and governeth the world. Where he maketh a compariſon between 
Bacchus of Greece, aud Oliris of Egypt, applying all unto naturall cauſes. Then expoundeth he the fable more 
exally and in particular manner, conferring, this interpretation thereof with that of the Stoicks ; where= 
upon he doth accommedate and fit all to the courſe of the Moon, as ſhe groweth and decrea{cth tothe riſing 
alſo and inundation of Nilus, making of all the former opinions @ certain mixture, from whence he draweth 
the explication of the Fable, By occaſion whereof , he entreth into a diſputation as touching the principles 
and beginnings of all things, ſetting down twain, and alleging for the proof and confirmation of bis ſpeech, 
the reftimony of the ancient Mages and Philoſophers : which doxe, he entreth into a diſcourſe of Oſiris, Iſis, 
and Typhon ,* referring and reducing all into Phyſicks and Metaphſiycks , with a certain conference or 
compariſon of Platacs dorine with that of the Egyptians, which maketh him take in hand a particu- 
lar Treatiſe of matter , form , the Idee, of generation alſo and corruption. Having thus examined and 
diſcuſſed the Egyptians Theology and Philoſophy , he ariſeth to tbe more hidden and ſecret myſteries of 
the Iſtack Prieſts, andtben deſcendeth again to the conſider ation of naturall cauſes, eſpecially of the (tate of 
the Adoon, and drawing compendiouſly into one word, all his precedent diſcourſe, he declareth what we ought 
to underſtand by Ifis, Oliris, and Typhon. Conſequently he adjoyneth three obſervations , to make this 
treatiſe more pleaſant and profitable : withdrawing thereby the Reader, and plucking him back both from ſu- 
perſtition and Atheiſm. Then having condemned the Greeks for being taint with the ſame folly that the 
Egyptians were addified to, he broachetb many opinions concerning the transformation of the Pagans gods 
ants ſundry ſorts of beafts ; diſcovering thereby the dotage and Hm ariſing ſromtkis argument and matter 
etc 2 moſt 
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moſt corupuly underjtood:, and jrretching the ſame yet farther, he rendreth a reajon of that honour which the 
Egyptiens did to ſuch creatures : whereupon he wonld not have us in any wiſe to reft, but rather to look intothe 
divinity repreſented by them. And for an end he entreth into an allegoricall diſcourſe, of the habiliments, 
perfumes, and divers odoriferous confetlions made every day in the Temp/e of Ifts : but more eſpecially he treat- 
eth of one named Cyphi : wherein there be to the number of ſixteen ingredients : which compoſition they uſe 
in their very drink, , obſerving therein as in all the reſt of their ſuperitztons, a million of ceremonees, whereof 
he doth particularize eſpecially in the third part of this diſcourſe, even tothe very end thereof. Allthe pre. 
miſes being reduc: d to their right uſe,do ſhew the vanity of men abandoned and given over to their own ſenſes; 
and prove,that all their ſufficiency is nothing but blockeſh fully, and heir intelligence a dark and mirk myht, 
when the brightneſſe and light of Gods Word doth jail them. For the more appearance they have both of celeſti- 
all and alſo human wiſedom, be more appeareth their blind ſuperſtition: in ſuch fort, as inſted of reſting upon the 
Creatour they remain fi xed upou the Creatures, and have a longing and laxguiſhing deſire after diſcourſes 
void of true inſtruQions and conſolations : which ought to incite ſo much the more all Chrijtians to make great 
wr oe of the effeQuall grace offered uno them in the meditation and pradiice of true P hiloſophy,as well uatu» 
rall as atvine. | | | 


Of 1fis and Ofiris, 


EN that are wiſe, or hawe any wit in them ( O Clea) ought by prayer to crave all good 
Me: at the hand of the gods : but that which we mott wiſh for, and defire to obtain by 


their means, is the very knowledge of them, ſo far forth as it is lawſull for men to have : for 
chat there is no gift either greater for men to receive , or more magniticall and beſeeming the 
gods to give, than the knowledge of the rruth : for God beftoweth upon men all things elſe, where» 
of they ſtand in need , but this he reſerverh to himſclf, and keeperh tor his own uſe. N:ither is the 
godhcad and divine power in this regard counted happy and bleffed, becauſe it poflefferh a great 
quantity of Gold or Silver, nor puiſſant in reſpe& of thunder and lightning,bur for prudence,and wiſce 
dom. And verily of all thoſe things which Homer hath well delivered, this fimply is the beſt and moſt 
elegant ſpecch, when as touching Jupiter and Neptuxe, he ſaith thus : 


The ſelf ſame parents they both had, 
one native ſoil them bred, 

But Jupiter the elder was, - #8. 
and had the wiſer head 


whereby he afficmeth , that the preeminence and rule of Zupiter , being the elder, was more Ve- 
nerable , ſacred and fuller of Majeſty, for his knowledge and wiſedom. And of this Opinion 
afſureyou am I, that the Beatitude and Felicity of ctcrnall life, which Jupiter enjoyeth, confiſteth 
herein , that he is ignorant of nothing that is done : as alſo, that immorrality, if ir be deſpoiled 
of the Knowledge and Iniclligence of all things that be, and are done, isnot life indeed , but 
bare time, And therefore we may very well fay, that the dcfireof deity and divinity is all one 
with the love: of truth, and eſpecially of that trurh which concerneth the nature of the gods 3 
the ſtady whereof, and the ſearching after ſuch Science, is as it were a profeſſion and cntrance 
into Rcligion, yea , and a work more holy than is the Vow or Obligation of all the Chaſtity and 
Purity in the world, or than the Cloyfter or SanRuary of any Temple whatſoever : right acceptable 
alſo is this * Goddefſe whom you ſerve, conſidering that ſh: is moſt wiſe, and full of Knowledge, 
according as the very derivation of her name doth imply, that Skill and Cunning appercainech 
unto her more than to any other : for 1ſis i8a meer Greek word; like as Typhon alſo the very adver- 
fary and ceneryy oppoſite unto this Goddefſe, as one puffed up and ſwollen by his ignorance and er- 
ror, difſipating, d-facing, and blotting out the ſacred Word and DoQrin, which this Goddefſe col- 
I-&:th,compoſcth,and dclivereth unto thoſe who are initiated and profeſſed in this divine religion,by a 
continual rocks obſervance of a ſober and holy life,in abſtaining from many meats,in depriving them- 
ſcves of all ficſhly pleaſures, for to repreſs luſt and intemperance; and in being acquainted long before 
to abide and cndure within Temples and Churches, hard and painful ſervicesperformed unto the gods: 
of all which abſtinences, paines, and ſufferances,the end is the knowledye of that firſt Prince and Lord, 
who is apprehend:d onely by intelligence and underftanding,whom the Goddeſs exhorteth to ſearch 8& 
ſeck after, asconverling and companying with her. And verily the name of her Temple,doth manifcftly 
pfomiſe an inrclligenee or knowledge of that which is, for Ifion it is called, which is as much to ſay, as 
Fee avgatrov 70 Gy, for thar, if we enter into thar ſacred place & holy religion of this Gadd:fs, with reaſon 
& devoricon,as we ought to do,'we ſhallattain to the underftanding ot all things whatſoever. Moreover, 


knowlege many have written,that ſhe is the daughter'of Mercury, others of Prometheus, © which twain, the one is 

reputed the Author of Wiſcdom and Providence, and the other, nan:cly Mercury , the inventor of 

Grammar and Mufick. And hereupon it is, that in the City Hermopolis, they call the formerof the 

Muſes, both 1fs, and alſo Juſtice; as being Wiſedom her (lf, (according as hath elſewhere Gn 
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ſaid) and ſh:wing divine thingz to them who are juſtly furnamed Hierophori, and Hierojrols, rat 1s 10 
ſay, religious, and wearing the habits of holineſſe and religion. And thef: be they that carry in th: ir 
mind,and k:cpencloſed as within a box or casket,the holy doQrine of the gods,pure andcleanſed from 
all ſapzrlticion and aff:ed curiofity:who alſo of that opinion which is h:1d of the gods, declare ſome 
which are obſcure and dark, others alſo which be cl:ar and lightfoire ; like as, be thofe which arc re- 
ported as touching their holy and religious habit, And therefore whereas the religious pricfts of Ls, 
after they be dead, are thus clad with theſe holy habilliaments; itis a mark and tigne witneſling ug- 
co us, that this ſacred doAcine is with them, and that they be d:parted out ot this wor!td into another, 
dnd carry nothing with them but it : for neither to wear a long beard , nor to put on a frize rupee 
and courſc: gabardine (dame Clea) makes a Philoſopher ; no more doth the ſurplice and linnen yc(t- 
ment or ſhaving, an Ilizqe pricſt. * But hs indeed isa priett of {/is, who after he hath ſeen and received 
by law and cuſtom, thoſe things which are ſhewed and prafticed in the religicus ceremonies abour 
theſe gods, ſcarcheth and diligently enquireth, by the means of this holy dottrine, and difcourſe of 
reaſon, into the truth of the ſaid ceremonies. For very few tacre be among them, who underſtand and 
know the cauſe of this ceremony, which is of all other the ſmalieſt, and yet moſt commonly obſerved; 
namely, why the Iſjaque prieſts ſhave their heads, and wearno haire upon them z 28 alſo wherefore they 
oin veltments of Line ? And ſome of them there be, who care not a: ail for any knowledge of ſuch 
matters : yet others ſay, they. forbear to put on any garments of wool!, likes as they do to cat the fle(n 
of thoſe ſheep which carry the (aid wooll, upon arevercnce they bear unto them ; ſemblably, that 
they cauſe their heads to be ſhaven in tok:n ot dole and ſorrow ligewile that they wear ſurplices and 
veſtments of linnen,in r:g.rd of the colour that the lower of line or flax bearcth, which rcſembl=th 
properly that celcltial azure-sky that enviconeth the whole world, Bur to fay a eruth, there is bur one 
cauſe indeed of all : for lawfull it is not for a man who isruce and clean, to rouch any thing (as P/ato 
fairh) which is impure and unclean. Now it is well known, that all the ſuperfluictcs and cxcremenis 
of our food and nouriſhment, be foul and impure, and of ſuch be engendred and grow, wooll, hair, 
ſhagge and nai'es: ard therefore a mecr ridiculous mociery it were, it when in their expiatory fanQ;hi- 
cations and divine ſervices, they caſt off their hair, being fhavzn and mad: ſmooth all their bodics 
over, they ſhould then be clad and arraied with the ſuperfluous cxcrements of beaſts ; tor we maſt think 
that Heſi:dus the Poct when he weriteth thus, | 


At feaſt of gods and ſacred mezriment, 

Take heed with knife, thy nailes thou do nat pare, 
Tocut T ſay, toat dry dead excrement, 

From lively fleſh of fingers five, beware, 


eeacheth ns, that we ought ficlt to be cleanſed and purified, then to ſolemniſe feftivall holy-daies, and 
not at the very time of celebration and performance of holy rites and divine fervice, to uſe ſich 
cleanſing and ridding away of ſaperfluous excrements. Now the herb Line growerh out of the carth 
which is immortall, bring:=th forth a fruit good to be eaten, and furniſheth us wherewith to make a 
ſimple, piain, and {]:nder veſtment, which fitteth light opon his back, that weareth ir, is mct for all 
ſeaſons ofthe year z and for all othere, (as men ſay) Izait brecderh lice or verminez whereof Iam to 
diſcourſe elſe where, Now theſe Iſiaque prieſts ſo mach abhorre the nature and generation of all ſt. 
pe: luicics and cxcrements, that ghey not noly refuſe to eat molt part of Pulſe, and of fl:ſh meats, Mut= 
ton and Pork,for that Sheep and Swine breed much excrement, but alfo upon their daics of far.Rification 
and'cxpiatory folemnitics, they will not allow any falt robe caten with their viands 3 among many 
other reaſons, b:cauſe it whetteth the appetite,.. and giveth an edge to our ftomack, provoking us to 
cat and drink more liberally ; for to ſay as Ariftagoras did, That falt was by them reptited unclean, 
becauſe waen itis congealed and grown hard, many little animals or living creaiutcs, which were 
caught within it, dic withal!, is a very foolery. Furthermore, 'it is ſaid, that the Epygrian pricſls 
have a certain pic or wcll apart, out of which they watcr their Bull or Bzef Apis : and be very pre= 
ciſe in any wiſe not to let him drink of Nilus, not for that they think the water of that river unchcan, 
*3n regard of the Crocodiles which are in it, as ſome be of opinicn (for contrariwiſe, there is nu» 
thing ſo much honoured amang the. Egyptians as the River N:tus) bur ic ſeemeth that the water of Ni» 
ls doth fatten ex:ceding much, and brecd flc{hover fat, and they would nor in any cafe that their 
Apis ſhould be fat, or themſclves grofſe and corpulcnt 7: but that their ſouls might be clothed with 
light, nimble, and delicate bodics 3 fo asthe divine part in them {ſhould not be oppreſſed or weigh- 
cd down, by the force and ponderoſity of that which is mortall. In Helzopolzs, which is the City of 
the San, thoſe who ſerve and miniſter unto their god, never bring wine into the Temple, as thinkirg- 
it not Convenient in the day time to drink in the fight of their Lord and King : otherwiſe the pricits 
drink thereof, bur ſparily : and beſides many purgatious and cxpiations they have, wherein they ab- 
{tcin.-wholly from wine 3 and during thoſe dater, they give themſclves wholly ro their ſtudies and me- 
ditations, learning and (caching holy things : even their very Kings are not allowed to drink wine their 
fill, but are ſtinted to the gage of a certain meaſure, according as it is preſcribed in their holy writings, 
and thoſe Kings alfo were pricſts, as Hecateus writeth, And tacy began to drink it after the daics of 
King Pſammetichus z for before his timethcy drank it not at all, neithce made they libamentsthercof un« 
totheir gods, (uppoling it not acceptable unto then 3 = they tovk It to be the very bloud of thoſe Gy» 
cet Z | allla 
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ants which in times paſt warred againft the gods ; of whom after they were ſlain, when their bloud way 
mix:d with the carth, the Vinc-rree ſprang : and this is the cauſe,fay they,wby thoſe who be drunkyloſe 
the uſe of their wit and reaſon, as being full of the bload of their progenitours. Now that the Egyprian 
prieſts both hold and affirm thus much, Eudoxus hath delivercd in the ſecond book of his Geography, 
As concerning fiſhes of the ſea, they do nct every one of them abſtcin from all indifferently ; but fome 
fo: bear one kind,and ſome another: as for example,the Oxyrynchitcs will cat of none that is taken with 
an hook ; for adoring as they do, a fiſhnamed Oxyrynchos, they are in doubrand fear left the hook 
ſhould be unclean, if haply the (aid fiſh ſwallowed it down with the bait. The Sienitcs will not touch 
the fiſh Phagruy, for it ſhould ſeem that it is found, what time as Nilus begins to flow ; and therefore 
the ſaid fiſh by his appearing, fignificch che riſing and inundation of Nilzs, whercof they be cxceeding 
joyous, holding him for a certain and ſure meſſenger. Burt the pricſs abſtein from all fiſhes in general: 
and whereas upon the ninth day of the firft moneth, all other inhabitants of Fgypt, fecd upon a cer« 
tain broiled or roftcd fiſh before their doors; the priefts in no wiſc tafte thereof; marry they burn fiſhes 
before the gates of their houſes 3 and two reaſons they have : the one holy, fine and ſubtile, which 1 
will deliver hereafter : asthat which accordeth and agrecth very well to the ſacred diſcourſes as touch- 
ing Ofiris and Typhon : the other plain, vulgar and common, repreſented by the fiſh, which is none of the 
viands that be neceſſary, rare and exquiſite, according as Hower beareth witneſſe, when he brings not 
in the Pheacians delicace men and loving to feed daintily,: nor the Ithacefians, Iſlanders, to ear fiſh ag 


their ſeafts : nonor the mates and fellow travellers with Viyfſes, during the gime of their long Naviga- 


tion and Voyage by Sca, before they were brought to extream neceſſity. To bebricf, the very Sea ic 
ſelf they think to be produced apart by fire, without the bounds and limits of nature, as being no por- 
tion nor clement of che world, but a firange excrement, a corrupt ſuperfluity, and unkinde malady : 
For nothing abſurd and againſt reaſon,nothing fabulous and ſuperftitious, (as ſome untruly think) was 
inſerted or ſerved as a ſacred figne in their holy ceremonies, but they were all markes gronnded upon 
cauſes and reaſons moral, and-the ſame profitable for this life, or cIſc not without ſome hiftorical or 
natural clegancy. As for example, that which is ſaid of che Onion ; for that D&ys the foſter.father 
of Iſis, fell into the River of N:1us, and was there drowned, as he was reaching at Onions and could 
not come by them, it is a m:er fable and carryeth no ſenſe or probability in the world : but the truth 
is this, the pricſts of Iſis hate the Onion and avoid ir az a thing abominable, becauſe they have obſer- 
ved, that it never groweth nor thriveth well to any bigneſſc. bur in the decreafe and wain of the Moon ; 
Neither is it mect and fit for thoſe who would lead an holy and ſanCtificd life, or for ſuch as cclcbrare 
ſolemn feafts and holidaies, becauſe it provoketh thirſt inthe former; and in the other cauſcth tears, 
if they feed thereupon, And for the ſame reaſon they take the Sow tobe a prophane and unclean 
beaſt, for that ordinarily ſhe goeth a brimming and admitteth the Bore, when the Moon is paſt the 
Fall : and look how many drink of her milk, they break out into a kinde of leaprofie or dry skurf 
all over their bodies. - As touching the tale which they infer, who once in their lives do ſacrifice a 
Sow when the Moon is in the Full, and then cat her fleſh : namely that Typhoz hunting and chafing 
the wilde ſwine at the Full of the Moon, chanccd to light upon an ark or coffia of wood, wherein 
was the body of Of:ris, which he diſmembred and threw away by picce-meal, all men admit not thereof, 
ſuppoſing that it is a fable,as many others be, miſheard and mifunderftood, But this for certain is held, 
that our anci:nts in old time ſo much hatcd and abhorred all exceſſive delicacy, ſuperfluous and coſtly 
d:lights and voluptuous pleaſures, that they ſaid within the Temple of the City of Thebes in Egypt 
there ſtood a ſquare column orpillar, wherin were engraven certWin curſes and cxccrations againſt 
their King Minis, who was the firſt that turned and averted the Egyptians quite from their fimple and 
frugal manner of life, without money, without ſumptuous fare and chargeable delights. Ir is aid 
alſo that Technatis the father of Bocchoreus, in an expedition or journey againſt the Arabians, when 
it chaunccd that his carriages were far bchinde arid came not in due time to the place where he in- 
camped, was content to make his ſupper of whatſoever he could get,and ſo totake up with a very ſmall 
and ſimple pittance, yea and after ſupper tolic upon a corſe and homely pallet, where he ſlept all 
night very ſoundly,and never awoke : wherupon, he ever after loved ſobriety of life and frugality, and 
curſed the forefaid King Minis : which maledi&ion of his being by the prieſts of chat time approved, 
he cauſed to be engraven upon the pillar aboveſaid. Now their Kings were created cither out of the 
ord-r of their prieſts, or clfc out of the degree of Knights and Warriours ; for that the one cſtate was 
honoured and accounted noblc for valour, the other for wiſdome and knowledge. And look whom- 
ſo-ver they choſe from out ofthe order of Knighthood, preſently after his cle&ion he was admitted 
unto the College of pricfts, and unto him were diſcloſed and communicated the ſecrets of their Philo- 
ſophy, which under the vcil of fables and dark ſpeeches couched and covercd many myſteries, through 
which the light ofthe eruth iv ſome fort though dimly appeareth. And this themſelves ſeem to lignific 
and give us to underſtand, by ſetting up ordinarily before the porches and gates of their Temples, 
certain Sphinges : meaning thereby, that all their Theology containcth under znigmatical and covert 
words, the ſecrets of wiſdome, In the City of Sais, the image of Minerva which they take to be Iſis, 
had ſuch an inſcription over ir, as this : 1 am all that which hath been, which is, and which ſhall be,and 
never any man yet was able to draw open my veil. Morcover many there be of opinion, that the pro= 
p:rname of Fupiter in the Egyptians language is Amoun, of which we have in Greek, derived the 
word Ammon : whereupon we ſurname Fupiter, Ammon : but Manethos who was an Egyptian him- 


ſclf of the City of Sebenns, ſuppoſcth that by this word is fignificd, a thing hidden, or occultation Y 
an 
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and Hecatens th: Abderite affirmeth, that the Egyptians uſcd this rearm among themſcives, w. £11 itiry 
called one unto another, for it waza vocative word, and for that they imagin:d the Prince and Su- 
veraign of the gods to be the ſame : that Paz, that is to ſay an univerſall nature, and therefore unſcen, 
hidden and unknown , they prayed and beſought him for to diſcloſe and make himſelf knownunto 
them, by calling him Amoun. See then, how the Egyprians were very ſtriCt and preciſc,in not profa:iing 
their wiſedom, nor publiſhing that learning of theirs which concerned the gods. And this the pgreatclt 
Sapcs and moſt learned Clcrks of all Grece do teſtifie, by name, Selox, Thales, Plato, Eudoxur,Pythagoras, 
and as ſome let not to ſay, Lycurgus himſelf 3 who all cravelled of adcliberate purpoſe into Egypt, for 
to confer with the Pricſts of that Country. For it is conſtantly held that Exdox#s was the audirour of 
Chonupheus the Pricſt of Memphis,Solon of Soxchis the Prieſt of Sais, Pythagorasot Oenuphens the Pricft of 
Heliopolis And verily this Pythagoras laſt named, was highly cſtcemed ainong thofe men, like as himfelt 
had chem in great admiration,in ſo much ashe of all others ſeemed moſt to imitate their manner of my- 
ſtical ſpeaking under covert words, and to involve his doCtrine and ſentences within figurative and 
znigmaticall words : for the charafters which are called Hicroglyphicks in Fgypt, be in manner all of 
them, like to theſe precepts of Pyt hagoras : Eatnot upon a ſtool or chair ; Sit not over a buſhell ; Plant 
no Date tree 3 Stir not the fire in the houſe,nor rake into it with a ſword. And me think*,that wher=-as 
the Pythagorcanscall Unity, Apollo; Two, Diana ; the nnmber of ſeven, inerva; and the firſt cubick, 
Neptune ; this reſembleth very ncer, that which the Egytians conſecrate and dedicate in their Tem- 
ples, and agreeth with that which they do and write. For their King and Lord Ofir:s, they depaine 
and pourtraygby an eye and a Scepter : and ſom: ther: be, who make this interpretation of the name 
Oſiris, as if it fignificd, having many eyes, for that Os in the Egyptian tongue,berokeneth many,and T-z, 
aneye.As for hcaven,they deſcribe by a young countenance, by reaſon of the perpetuity thereot, where- 
by it never wax:th old. And Tri, they fer out by an heart,having vnder it an hearth with fire burning up- 
on ic. In the City of Thebes there ſtood up certain Images without hands, reſembling Judges 3 and the 
Chief or Preſident among them, was blindfolded or hoodwincked,to give us ro underttand, that Juſtice 
ſhould neither be corrupted with bribery,nor partiall and reſpeCtive of p-rſons. In the fignet or ſeal-ring 
of their martial and military mezn,there was engraven the portraCture of che great Fiy called the Bezrii), 
becauſe in that kinde there is no female,but they be all males : they blow or caſt their feed in torm of a 
p:llet or round ball,under dang 3 which they prepare to bea place, not for th:ir food more, than for 
their brood. Whenſozver therefore you ſhall hear the Egyptians tell talcs of the gods, to wit, of their 
vagrant and wandring perigrinations, or of their diſmembrings, and other ſuch like fabulous tions, 
you muſt call to mind, that which you have before ſaid ; and never think that they mean any fach thing 
is or hath bcen done according to that litcrall ſenſe - for they do not fay, that Afercnry properly is a 
Dog, but forafmuch as the nature of this beaft is to be wary, watchfall, vigilant, and wiſe, able to 
diſtinguiſhby his taking knowledgede and ſemblance of ignorance, a friend and familiar from an ene- 
my and ſtranger : therefore (as Plato faith) they attributed and likened him to the moſt cloquent of 
all the gods. Neither do they think, when they defcribe the Sun, that. out of the bark of rhe tree Lo» 
rus there ariſech a babe new born ; but in this wiſe do they repreſent unto us the Sun riling, giving 
thus much to underftand covertly, that the light and illumination of the Sun procced:th onc of the 
waters of the ſea : foreven after the ſame-manner the moſt cruell and terribl: King of the Perſians, 
Ochus , who put to death many of his Noblcs and SubjeRts, and in the end flew their Beef Apis , and 
cat. him at che feaſt, together, with his friends , they called The ſword ; and even at this day, inthe 
regiſter and catalogue of their Kings, he gocth under that name ; not figniſying thereby his proper 
ſubſtance z but to expreſſc his hard and fell nature, his mifſchicvous difpohition, they comparcd him 
to a bloody inſtrument and weapon made to murder meri. In hearing then and receiving after this man« 
| _ Her, that which ſhall be cold unto you as touching the gods after an holy religious manner, in doin 
alſo and obſerving alwaics diligently the accuſtomed rites, ordained for the ſacred ſervice of the gods, 
and belicving ficmly,that you cannot perform any ſacrifice or liturgy more plealing unto them, than to 
Nady for to have a found and true opinion of them : by this means you ſhall avoid ſuperſtition, which 
is as great a fin as impiety and Atheiſm. Now the fable of Ifis and Ofiris, is as briefly as may be, by 
cutting off many ſuperfluous matters that ſerve to no purpoſe, dclivered in this wife : Ir is faid, thar 
dame Rhea, at what time as Satura lay ſecretly with her, was eſpicd by the Sun, who curſed her; and 
among other maledi&ions, prayed that ſhe might not be delivered, nor bring forth Child , neither in 
any moneth or year: bat Mercury being inamoured of this goddefſe, companied likewiſe with her ; 
and afterwards, as he playcd at Dice with the Moon and won from her the ſeventieth part of every 
one of her illuminations, which being all put together, make five intire daycs, he added the ſame un- 
tothe three hundred and threefcore dayes of the year; and fo thofe od dayes the Egyptians docall at 
this preſent, the daycs ofthe EpaRt, celebrating and ſolemnizing them as the birch-dayes of their gods: 
for that when the full time of Rhea was expired, upon the firſt day of them was Ofiris born; at whoſe 
birth a voice washeard , That the Lord of the whole world now came into light : and ſome ſay, 
thata certain woman named Pawmyle , as ſhe went to fetch water for the Temple of Fupiter in the Ci- 
ty of Thebes, heard this voice, commanding her to proclame aloud, That the Great King and B:n: fa» 
Qour Oſiris was now born : alſo, for that Saturn committed this Babe Ofirzs into her hands for to be 
nourfed, therefore in honuur of her there was a fcſtivall day ſolemnized, named thereupon Pamway 
much like untothat which is named Phallephoria unto Prigpus. On the ſecond day ſhe wat delivered 
of Aroveris, who is Apollo, whom ſome likewiſe call the clder Orus. Upon the third day ſhe broughe 
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forth 2zphox , bur he came nor atthe juſt time nor at the right place , but brake thorow his mothers 
{ide and ifſaed torth at the wound» On the fourth day was 1/;s born, in a watery place called P,ay+ 
hygra. And the filth dey ſhe was delivered of + Nethite, who of ſome is named allo Telexte and Ve. 
zis 3 others call her Nice, Now it is ſaid, that (he conceived Ofiris and Aroveris by the Sun, Ifis by 
Mercury, Typhon and Nephthe by Saturn, which is the cauſc thet the Kings reputing the third of theſe 
intercalar daics to be defaſterous and diſmall, difparched to affairs thereupon, neither did they cheriſh 
themſelves by meat and drink or otherwiſe, untill night : cbat Nept1te was honoured by Typhon ; thar 
Iſis and Oferts were in love in their mothers belly betore they were born, and lay together lecretly and 
ſtcalch ; and ſome give out, that by this means Aroveris was begotten and born, who by the Egyptians 
18 called Org the elder, and by the Greeks, Apollo. Well, during the time that Ofz1 7s reigned King in 
Egypt,immediatly he brought the Egyptians from their needy, poor and ſavage kinde of lite, by teach- 
ing them how to ſow and plant their grounds, by cſabliſhing good Laws among chem, and by ſhew. 
ing how they ſhould worſhip and ſerve God. Afterwards, he travelled threughout the Werld, redy- 
cing the whole Earth to civility, by force of armes lealt of all, but winning and gaining the moſt Natie 
ons by cff.Cual remonſtrances and ſweet perſwaſion couched in ſergs, and with all manner of Muſick; 
whcr:upon the Greeks were of opinion, that he and Bacckns were both one. Furthermore, the tale 
goes, that in the abſence of Oſiris, Typhon ſtirred not, nor made any commotion, for that 1/is gave good 
order to the contrary, and was of ſufficient power to prevent and with{land all innovations 3 but when 
he was returned, Typhox complotted a conſpiracy againſt him, having drawn into his contederacy fe- 
venty two complicee, beſides a certain Queen of Ethiopia, who likewiſe combined with him, and hee 
names wat Aſo, Now when he had ſecretly taken the juſt meaſure and proportion of Ojiris body, and 
cauſcd a coffer or hutch to be made of the ſame length,and that moſt curioutly and artificially wroughr 
and (ct out to the eye, he took order, that it ſhould be broughe into the Hall, where he madea great 
feaſt unto the whole company. Every man took great plcaſure with admiration, to behold ſuch a (in- 
gular exquilic piece of work 3 and Typhon in a merriment, ſtood up and promifcd that he would beſtow 
it upon him, whoſe body was meet ard fit for it : hereupon, all the company one after another aſlai- 
ed whoſe body would fir it 3 but it was not fonnd proportionate nor of a juſt ſz: to any ofall the reft : 

at Icngth, Ofiris gat up into it, and Ilaycd him there along ; with that, the confpiratours ran to it, and 

I:t down the lid and cover thereof upon him, and partly with nailes, and partly with meltcd lead 

which they powred aloft, they made it ſure enough z and when they had fo done, carried ir forth to 

the river (ide, and let it down into the ſea, at the very mouth of Nils named Taniticus 3 which is the 

reaſon, that the ſaid mouth is even to this day odious and exccrable among the Epyprians, infomuch 

as they call it Cataphyſton, that is to ſay, Abominable, oc to be ſpic at. Over and bclides, it is ſaid, that 

this f.1] out to be done upon the ſeventcenth day of the moneth named Atikyr, during which monch, 

the Sun cntr2th into the t1yn Scorpions, and in the eight and ewenticth year oi Oſiris reign ; howbeir, 0- 

thers athicm , that he lived in deed, but reigned not ſo long. Now the firft ta2ze had an inciling and in» 

telligencz of chis hainous aft, were the Pancs and Satyres inhabiting abc ut Chexnis, who began to whis 

ſpet onz unto another, and to talk thereof; which is the reaſon,thart all ſudden tumules and troubles of 

the multicude and common people, be called Panique aff ights. Moreover, it followeth on in the tale, 

thar js being advertiſed hereof, immediatly cut off one of che trefſcs of ker hair, and pur on mourning 

weeds in that place which now is called the City Coptas, in remembrance thereo!; howſcever others 

ſay, chatthis word Coptos, betokeneth Pcivation, for that xon]ev in Greek, ſignificth as much as.to de- 

prive. In this dolctul habic ſhe wandred up and down in great perplexity to hear tidings of Ofiris, and 

whomſcever ſhe in:t withall, ſhe failed not tocnquire of them 3 and ſhe mifſed not fo much as little 
chi!dren playing together, but azked them, whether they had ſeen any ſuch cottcr : ar I:ngth, ſhe lighe 
of thoſe children who had ſeen it indecd, and they bag reg toth: mouth of the river NiJus, where 
the compliccs and aſſociates of Typhen had let the ſaid veſſel into the ſea. Andever ſince that time, the 
E-yptians ace of opinion, that young children have the gift of revealing ſccrets, and they take all their 
words which they pzfT: in play and ſport, as offes and preſagee, but eſpecially withia the Temples, what 
mater {oever itbe that they prattle of, Morcover, when Iſis underftood that Ofiris fell in love with her 
lifter Nephthys, thinking the was Tfis and ſo carnally. companyed with her, and withall, found a good 
roken thereof, to wit, a chaplzt or garland of Melilot which he had Icfr with Nephthe, ſhe went tor to 
ſcek her babz (for preſently upon the birth of the infant, for fear of Typ} oz (he hid ir) and when with 
much ado and with great pains taken, Tjis had found it, by the means of certain hounds which broughc 
ker to the place where hz was, ſhe reared and brought it up, in ſuch ſort, as when he came to ſome big- 
*g4rm — Netl:; he became her guid? and ſquire, named Anubis, who alfo is ſaid to keep the gods, like as dogs 
* or ſ-me gi:rd men, Aﬀecr thir, ſh: heard news of the foreſaid coffer, and namely, that the waves of the fea had 
ſuch ſurwb. {,y cides calt it upon the coaſt of B blus, where, by a billow of water it was gently brought cloſe tothe 
come  fout of a ſhrub or plant called * Erice : now this Erice or Tamarix in a fall rime grew fo fair, and 
rranflare ſpread forch (o large and big branches withall, that it, * compal:d, cucloſed and covered the (aid cot- 
this, as if ferall over, fo as it could not be ſ:en. The King of Byb/us wondring to ſee this plant fo big, cauſcd the 
the ark branches to be lopped off, that covered the fortſaid coffin not ſeen, and of the trunck or body thereof, 
tr hd made a pillar to ſuſtain the roof of his houſe : whercof Iſis by report being advertifcd by a certain di» 
erg he Vine ſpiric or winde of flying fame, came to Byb!us, where ſhe ſat her down by a certain fountaiſh all 
irunke of heavy and in dilteefT-,pitiouſly weeping to her felfneither ſpake ſhe a word unto any creature, only the 
che plant, Quiecns waiting maids and women that came by, (he ſaluted and made much of, plaiting and broiding 
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the trelſcs of her hair moſt exquiſitely, and cafting from her into them a marvellous ſweer and plcaſanr 
+ ſent iffuing from her body, whiles ſhe dreſſed them. The Queen perceiving hee watwan thus curiouſly 

& trimly ſer out,had an carneft defire to ſee this ſtranger, as well for that ſh: yeelded ſuch an odorifcrous 
ſmcll from her body, as becauſe ſhe was fo skilfall in dreſſing their heads : ſo ſhe ſent for the woman, 
and being grown into ſome familiar acquaintance with her, made her the Nurſe and governeſſe of het 
young ſon : now the Kings name was Malcander, and the Queenes, Aſtarte, or rather Saofis, or as ſome 
will dave it, Nemanous,which is as much to ſay in the greck tongue, as Athenais. And the ſpeech poes, 
that Iſis ſuckl:d and nouriſhed this infant, by pucting her finger inſtead of the breaft-head or nippie.in- 
to the mouth thereof 3 alſo, that in the night ſeaſon ſhe burn all away that was mortall of hi: body 
andin che end, was her ſelf metamorphiz:d and turned a Swallow,flying, and lamenting after a moati- 
ing manner abour the pillar aforcfaid,untill ſuch time as the Queen obſerving this,and crying out when 
(he ſaw the body of her child on a light firc, bercaved it of immortality. Then 1fis being diſcovered to 
be a goddeſs, craved the pillar of wood : which ſhe cut down wich facility, and rook from underneath 
the trunk of the Tamarix or Erice, which ſhe anointed with perfumed oile, and enwrapped within a 
linnen clorh,and gave it to the King for to be kept : whereof it commethythat the Byblians cvcn at this 
day reverence this piecc of wood, which licth conſecrate within the Temple of Is. Furthermore, it is 


cogether with the coffer, embarked,took fea and departed. Bur when the river Phedrus turned the wind 

ſomewhat roughly,about the dawning of the daygIfis was ſo much diſplcaſed and angry,that ſhe dried it 
quite.And fo ſoon as (hz came unto a ſolicary place,where ſhe was by her (elf alone,ſh: open'd rhe coffer, 
where finding the corps of Oliris, ſhe laid her face cloſe to his, embraced it and wept. H-rewith canie 
the child ſoftly behind and eſpicd what ſhe was doing : whom when ſhe perc:ived, fh+ looked back, 
caſting an untoward cye, and beheld him with ſuch an angry aſpe&,chat the poor infanr noc able to en» 
dure ſo terrible a look,died upon it. Some fay it was not fo 3 bur that he fell into the {-:. in manner a» 
forcſaid, and was honoured for the Goddeſs fake, and that he is the ſame whom the E::, -+ians chant at 
their featts,under the name of Maneros.Bat others give outzthat this child was narned P as/#14us,and that 
the City Pelufinm was built in remembrance of him by the Goddeſs Tfs, and ſo took the name after him; 
and how this Mayeros whom they fo celebrate in their ſongs , was the firſt inventor of Mufick. Hows- 
beit others there arc again, who affirm that this was the name of no perſon, but .a kinde of dialc& or 
Janguage,propecr and agreeable unto thoſe who drink and banquet together, as if a man ſhould fay , In 
200d hour & happily may this or that come. For the Egyptians wire wont ordinarily to uſe this tearm 
Maxeros in ſuch a ſenſe: like as no doubt the dry ſceleros or dead corps of a man which they uſcd to 
carry about and ſhew in a bierre or coffin at the table, was not the repreſentation or memoriall of this 
accident which betcll unto Ofiris, as ſome do imagine, but ſerved as an admonition to put the gueſts in 
mind to be merry & take their pleaſure, & joy in thoſe things web were preſent; for that ſoon aſter they 
ſhould belike unto it. This 1 ſay was the reaſon that it was brought in at their feaſts and merry meetings, 
Furthermore,when Iſis was gon to ſec her ſon Horus, who was folteged &brought up in the City Butus, 
and had laid the forcſaid coffer with Ofiris body out of the way, Typbon fortuned as he hunted ina clear 
moon-ſhine nighe to meet with itzand taking knowledge of the body, cut it into fourteen pieccs & flung 
them here and there one from another : which when Tfis underſtood, ſhe ſearched for them in a Bote or 
Pant made ot papyr recd,all over the mores and mariſhes : whereof is comes that the Crocodiles never 
hurt thoſe who fail or row in veſſels madeof that plant , whether it be that they arc atfraid of it, or 
reverence it forthis Goddefſe ſake, I know not. And thus you may know the reaſon , why there be 
found many ſcpulchres of Ofirts in the Country of Egypt, for everas ſhe found any picce of him, ſhe 
cauſed a Tomb to be made for is : others ſay no : bur that ſhe made many images of him, which ſhe 
left. in every City, as if ſhe had beſtowed among them his very body indeed: tothe end that in many 
places he might be honourcd : and that if baply Typhon when he ſought for the true Sepulchre of 
Oſiris, (having vanquiſhed and overcome Horus) many of them being reported and ſh:wed, he might 
not know which was it, and ſo give over ſecking farther. Over and bcfides, the report gocs, that 
Iſis found all other parts of Ofiris body but onely his privy member, for that it was immediatcly 
caſt into a River, and the Fiſhes named Lepidotus, Phagrus and Oxyrynchus devoured it: for which 
cauſe Iſis deteſteth them above all other Fiſhes : bur inftcad of that nacurall part, fhe made a counter- 
ſeit one, called Phallus, which ſhe conſecrated : and in the honour thereof the Egyptians held a ſolemn 
feaſt, After all this it followethin the Fable , that Ofiris being returned out of the infernall parts; 
appeared unto Horus, for to exerciſe, inſtruX and train him againſt the batte]]: of whom he dc- 
manded what he thought to be the moſt beaurifull thing in the world : who anſwered, To be reveng= 
ed of thewrong and injury which had been done to a mans Parents. Secondly, what beaſt he chonghe 

moſt profitable to go into the field withall : unto whom Horus ſhould make anſwer, The horſe : 

whereat Ofiris marvelled, and asked him why he named the Horſe, and not the Lyon rather : Becauſe 

(quoth Horus) the Lyon ferveth him in good ſtead, who ſtands upon his own guard and defence onely, 

and hath necd of aid : but the Horſe is good to defeat the enemy quite,to follow itirm in chaſe, and cake 

him prifoncr.When Oſiris heard him ſay ſo, he rook great plcaſurc and contentment herein, judging 

hereby that his Son was ſufficiently appointed and prepared to give battcl]I unto his enemies. And verily 


it is aid that among many that daily revolted from Typhon and fided with Horus, even the very concu- | 


binc of Tyhon named Thyeris was one, who came unto him:8 when a certain * Serpent followed os 7 
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ſaid,that in the end ſhe * light upon the coffer , over which ſhe wept and lamented ſomuch, rhar the Ly 
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purſued her, the ſame was cut In pieces by the guard about Horns ; in remembbance whereof, ag 
this very day they bring forth a certain cord, which likewiſe they chop in picces- Well, theyſay the 
battell continucd many dayes : but in the end Horus had the vitory: As alſo that 15s baving Typhoy 
priſoner faft bound in her hands, killed him not: but loofed him and let him go # which Horus nog able 
tocndure with patience, laid violent hands upon his Mother , and plucked from her head the rojgll 
ornament that ſhe had thercon ; inftead whereof, Mercury ſet ona morion made in mafiner ofa 
Cowes head. Then Typhon called Horus judicially into queſtion, charging him that he was a Baſtard; 
but by the help of Adercury who pleaded his cauſe, he was judged by the gods, legitimate : who alſo 
in two other batcels vanquiſh:d Typhor, And more than all this, the talc faith , that Ifs after 
death, was with Child by Ofiris, by whom ſhe had Helitomenus and Harpecrates who wantcd his nether 
3. Thus you fec what be in manner all the principall points of his fable, ſcrting afide and excepting 
thoſe which arc moſt execrable,to wit, the diſmembring of Horus and the behcading of 1/jis. Now,that 
if any there be who hold ang affirm ſuch fables as theſe touching the bleſſed and inmortall nature, 
whercby eſpecially we conceived in our mind the deity, to be true, and that ſuch things were really 
done or hapncd fo indced, | 
IWe ough to ſpit upon their face, 
And carſe ſuch mouthes with all diſgrace, | 
as Z£ſchylus faith, I need not ſay unto you, for thatyou hate and detcft thoſe enough alrcady of your 
lf, who conceive fo barbarous and abſurd opinions of the oo And yet you ſee very well thar theſe 
be not narrations like unto old Wives tales, or vain and fooliſh fictions , which Pocts or other idle wri= 
ters deviſe ont of their own fingers ends , after the manner of Spiders, which of themſelves withour 
any precedent, and ſubje& matter, ſpin their threds, weave and ſtretch out cheir webbs : for cvideny 
ic is that they contain ſome diſficulties, and the memorialls of certain accidents. And like as the Mathe- 
maticians ſay , that the rainbow is a repreſentation of the Sun, and the ſame diſtinguiſhed by ſundry 
colours, by the refra&tion of our cyc- fight againſt a cloud + even ſo this fable, is an appearance of ſome 
dodtinc or lcarning, which doth rcfle& and fend back our underſtanding , to the confideration of 
ſome other truth 3 much after the manner of ſacrifices, wherein there is mingled a kinde of lamentable 
dolc, and forrowfull heavinciſe, Scmblably , the making and diſpoſition of Templcs, which in 
ſome places have fair open Iſles and pleaſant allics open over head : and in other, dark Caves, Vaults, 
and Shrouds under the earth, rcſcmbling properly Caves , Scpulchers, or Charnell Vaults, wherc= 
in they pur the bodies of the dead 3 eſpecially the opinion of the Ofiririans : for albeit the Body 
of Ofiris, be ſaid to be in many places, yet they name haply Abydus the Town, or Mexpbic a lite 
ec City, where they affirm that his true Body licth, in ſuch ſort, as the greateſt and wealthielt per» 
ſons in Egypt uſually do ordain and cake order, that their bodies be interred in Abydns, to the cnd they 
may lic in che Came Scpulchre with Ofiris : andat Memphis was kept the Bect Apis, which is thei 
mage and figure of his.Soul, and they wiil have his body alfo tobe there. Some likewiſe there be, 
who intcrpree the name of this Town, 25 if it ſhonld fignific the baven and harbour of good men : 
others, that it betokenerh the Tomb ©f O{iris : and there is before the Gate of the City, a little Iſle, 
which to all others is inacccfſible, ad admicteth no entrance, infomuch, as neither fowles of the 
air will cherc light, nor fiſhes of the ſea approach thither : onely at one certain time , the Pricſts may 
come in, and there they offer ſacrifices, and preſent oblations to the dead, where alſo they crownand 
adora with flowers the monument of one Methide, which is overſhadowed with a certain plantzgreater 
and taller than any Olive tree. Eudoxo0vs writeth, that how many ſepulchers ſocver there be in 
Ezypt whereinthe corps of Ofiris ſhould lie, yet itis in the City Bufirisz for that it was the Country 
and place ot his nativity : ſo that now theres is no need to ſpeak of Taphoferis, for the very nameie 
ſclf faith cnough, ſignifying as ie doth, the Sepulture of Ofiris. Well, I approve the cutting 
of the Wood, and renting of the Linnen, the effuſions alſo and funcrall libaments there performed, 
becauſe there be many myttericsmingled among. And fo the Pricſts of Egypt affirm, that the bodics 
not ot theſe gods onely, but alſo of all others, who have becn ingendred, and arc not incorruptible, 
remain among them where they were honoured and revercnced ; but cheir Souls became ftars, and ſhine 
in heaven : and as for that of Ifis, it is the ſame which the Grecks call Cyox:, that is toſay, the Dog-ftar, 
but che Egyptians Sothis : that of Orus is Orion and that of Typhor, the Bear, But whereas all 0- 
ther Cities and States in Egypt contribute a certain tribute impoſed upon them, for to pourtray, draw 
and paint fach beaſts asarc honoured amdng them, thoſe onely who inhabite the Country Thebais, of 
all orhers give nothing thereto, being of opinion, that no mortall thing, ſubjc& to death, can be a 
god: as forhim alone, whom they call Cyeph, he was never born, fo ſhall he never dye. Whereas | 
therefore many ſuch things as theſc, be reported and ſhewed in Egypt, they who think, that all 
is r:0 more bur to perpetuate and eternize the memory of marvellous deeds and ftrange accidents 
of ſome Princes, Kings, or Tyrents, who for their excellent vertuc and mighty puiffance, have ad» 
Joyncd to their own glory, theauthority of deity , unto whom, a while after, there beſcll cala- 
mitics ; uſe herein a very elcanly ſhift, and expedite evaſion , transferring handſomely from the 
gods unto men, all ſinificr infamy that is in theſe fables, and help themſelves by the teſtimonics 
which they finde and read in Hiſtories : for the Egyptians write, that Aſercury was bur fmall 
of ſtature}, and ſ{cnder limmed : chat Typor was of aruddy colour; Orus white 3 Ofiris of a blackiſh 
hew, as who indeed were naturally men, Moreover, they call Ofiris, Captain or Generall,Canobys pilot 
or governor of a ſhip, after whoſe name they have named a ftar : andas for the ſhip which the Greeks 
name 


T 
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name Argo,they hold that it was the veryreſemblance of Oſiris ſhip,which for the honour of himybeing 
numbred. among the ſtars, is ſo fituate in heaven,as that it moverh & keepeth his courſe nor far from that 
OfOrion, and the Cyox or dog-ſtarzof wch twaingthe one is conſecrate unto Heorus,the other to Ifhs.But I 
fear mc, that this were to ſtir and remove thoſe facred things which arc not to be touched and medled 
withall,$ as much as to fight againſt,not continuance of time oncly & antiquiry,as Simonides faichbur 
alſo the rcligion of many ſorts ofpeople & nations,who arc long lince poſſ:fled with a devotion toward 
theſe gods: Idoubt (I ſay) Icft in ſodoing they fail nor to transfer ſogreatnames as theſe outof heaven 
a0 earth, & ſo go very near and miſſc but alittle to overthrow and aboliſh that honour and belicf, which 
is ingeneratc and imprinted in the hearts == men, even from their very firſt nativity; which were cvcn 
to ſet the gates wide open fora multitude of Miſcreants & Atheifts, who would bring all divinity to hy- 

manity,and deity to mans nature 3 yea and to give a manifeft overture & liberty for all the Impoſtures 

and Jugling caſts of Eemers the Mefſenian , wbo having himfelf coyncd and deviſed the originals of 


fables, grounded upon no probabiJity nor ſubjeC matter,but even againſt the courſe of reaſon & nature, 

ſpred $& (cattered abroad throughout the world all impiety,tranſmuting & changing thoſe whom we rce 

pute as gods,into the names of Admiralls,Caprains,Generalls, & Kings,who had lived in times paſt, ac- 

cording as they ftand upon record, by his ſaying, written in golden Jetters, wichin theCity * Paxchon, * Or Pan. 
(which never Grecian nor Barbarian ſave himſelf ſaw) as having failed unto the countrics of the Pan: ch44 or 
chonians and Triphylians;nations forſooth that neither are,nor cver were in this world. And yer verily, F4nÞars 
a great name therc goeth among the Afﬀſyrians, of the worthy and renowned afts of Semiramis: 38 allo in 

Egypt of Seſoſtris. As for the Phrygians, cven at this day they term noble exploits and admirable enter= 
priſes-by the name Manica, of one of their ancient Kings, whom they called Maris, who in his times 

was a moſt prudent and valiantPrince, and whom others named Maſdes. Cyrns led the Perfiins, 8 Alex- 

ner the Macedonians, with conqueſt ſtill & vitory, from one cnd of the world in manner to another : 

and yct for all theſe brave afts, no otherwiſe renowned they arc,nor remembred, but onely tor paifſant 

and good Kings : and fay, there were haply ſome of them who upon an over-weening,and high conceit 

of themſelves, hclped forward with youth, and want of experience, as Plato faith, and whoſe minds 

were puffcd up and inflamed with pride and vain glory, took upon them the ſurnames of gode, and 

had Temples founded in theirnames, yet this glory of theirs laſted bur a while, and ſoon after being 


condcmned by the poſterity,of vanity,and arrogancy rogether,with impicty and injuſtice, 


Were quickly gone , like ſwoak which mounting high, 
Into the air, doth vaniſh by and by; 


and now as fugitive ſlaves that may be brought back again where ever they be found, they are haled and 
pulled away from their Temples and Altars, and nothing remaincth for them but their combs & ſepul- 
chres : and therefore that old King Antigonus when a certain Poct named Hermodotus, in his verſes cal- 
Icd him the Son of the Sun, yea and a god; Well quoth he,my groom that daily voidcth my cloſe ſtool, 
knowes no ſuch rnater by me. Lyſippus alſo the Imager did very well to reprove Apelles the painter, for 
that, when he drew the piCture of Alexander, he portraicd him with lightning in his hand; whereas Ly- 
ſippus put in his hand a launce,the glory & renown whercof,as duc & proper unto him, yea, & beſeeming 
his perſon indecd,no time nor age ſhould ever be able-to aboliſh. In web regard, I hold better with them 
who think that the things which be written of Typbon, Oſiris, and Tfis,were no accidents or paſſions inci - 
d:nt to gods or to men;but rather to ſome great Dzmons : of which mind were Pythagoras, Plato, Xens- 
ar ates, & Chryſippus, following herein the opinions of the ancicnt Theologians, who held, that they were 
far ſtronger thanmen,& that in puifſance they much ſurmounted our nature : but that divinity weh they 
had, was not pure & ſimple;but they wer compounded ofa nature corporal & ſpiritual,capable ofpleaſure, 
of grief,and other paſſions,8& aff:Fionr,which accompanying theſe mutations, trouble ſore more,others 
Icſs. For in theſcDzmonr,there is like,as alſo among men,a diverlity 8& difference of vice 8 of vertue.For 
the aCts of Giants & Titans,ſo much chantcd in every greek ſong, the abominable deeds likewiſe & pra- 
Rices of one Saturn,the reſiſtance alſo of Python againſt Apollo,the ſounds of Bacchus,& the wandrings of 
Ceres,diff:r inno reſpe& from the accidents of Ofiris and Typhor, & of all other ſuch like fabulous ralcs, 
wch every man may hear as much as he liſt:as alſo whatſoever lying covered and hidden under the veil 
of myfticall ſacrifices and ceremonies, is kept cloſe not uttered nor ſhzwed to the valgar people,is of the 
ſame ſort. And according hereto,we may hear Homer how he calleth good men and ſuch as excel others, 
diverſly,onc while leerdics,that is to ſay, like unto the gods; otherwhiles,a'v7198v35, that is to ſay compara- 
ble to the gods: ſometimes bits 73 wile' dyorras, thrt is to ſay,having their wiſdom & counſel from the 
gods. But the denomination or addition drawen from the Dzmons, he uſeth commonly as well to the 
g00d as the bad; indifferent to valiant Perſons and to Cowards: to a timorous and fearful ſouldier thus: 


Antuorn yield txNi,rin Tod) guar v7oc, A'pyiivs. | 
Dzmonian, epproach thou near, 
The Greths why doeft thou ſo much fear ? 
On the other ſide, ofan hardy ſouldier. 
aA," my ov Td timpny invovuro Saiuen tovg. 
When he the charge in field the fourth time gave, 
Ny Like to ſome Demnn he did himſelf behave. 
And again, in the worſe ſenſe, Aeorin, 7' vu mv TI&ſepurr, TTertuoio 73 miidy;, EC. 
* Dzmonian, what is that great offence, 
Which Priam and his Sons committed have, 
Againſt thee, for to make thy juſt pretencc, 
In wrathfulltearms upon them juft to rave, 
R And them no grace and mercy to vouchſave, 
Nor reſt, untill thou ſeeſt the ſtately Town 
Of Hon deſtr2id and raſed down. 


Giving 
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Fey ' Giving us hereby thus much to underſtand, that the Dznibns have a mixt naturc, and a will orafe 
fe&ion which is not qua], nor alwaics alike, And hereupon it is, that Plato verily attributeth unto 
the Olympian and celettial gods, all that which is dexterous and odde : bue unto the Dzmons, what 
ſocver i8 finifter andeven. And Xenocrates hoJdeth, that thoſe daics which be unlucky and diſmal, 
thoſe feſtival ſolemnitics likewiſe, which have any beatings or knocking and thumping of breafts, 
or faſting, or otherwiſe any curſed ſpeeches and filthy words, arc not meer for the honour and worſhip 
either of gods or of good Dzmons : but he ſuppoſerh chat there be in the air about us, certain natures 
great and puiſſant 3 howbeit, ſhrewd, malicious and unfociable, which take ſome pleaſure in ſuch 
matters : and when they have obtained and gotten ſo much to be done for their ſake, they go aboutno 
farther miſchief, nor wait any ſhrewder turnes : whereas contrariwiſe, both Heſiodus callcth the pure 
and holy Demons, fach alſo as be the good angels and keepers of men, 

Givers of wealth and opulence, as whom , 
This regall gift and howour doth become, | 
And Platoa!fo termeth this kinde of Dzmons or Angels, Mercurial, that is to ſay, expoſuours or inter- 
pretours, and miniſterial, having a middle nature berween gods and men, who as mediators, preſent the 
prayers and petitions of men here unto the gods in heaven, and from thence tranſmit and.convey unto 
us upon earth, the oracles and reyclations of hidden and future things, as alſo their donations of goods 
and riches. As for Empedocles, he ſaith, that theſe Dzmons or Ficnds, are puniſhed and tormented 
for their ſins and offences which they have committed, as may appear by theſe his verſes : 
For why ? the power of air and ike, 
did to the ſeathem chace : 
| The ſea them caſt np, of the eartb, 
Be; even tothe outward face : 
The earth them ſends unto the beams 
of never-tired Sun, 
The Sun to air, whence firſt they came, 
doth fling them down anon : 
Thus poſted to and fro, twixt ſeas 
beneatb, and heav*ns above, 
From one they to another paſſe: 
2:5t one yet d:ih them love. 
untill ſuch time as being thus in-this Purgatory chaſtiſed and cleanſed, they recover again that place, 
cſtatcand degree which is m=:t for them. and according to theirnature; Theſe things and fuch like 
for all the woi1d they fay;are reported of Typhon, who npon envy and malice committed many outragey; 
and having thus 1izde a tw ble and confuſion in all things, filled ſea and land with wofull calamitics 
and miſcries, bur was punilicd for itin the end, For Iſis the wite and fifter of Ofiris in revenge plagu- 
cd him in cxtingu;ſhing and repreting his fury and rage : and yet neglcQcd ſhe not the travels and pains 
ofhcr own whichſhe endured, hertrudging alſo and wandring to and fro, nor many other ats of great 
wiſdome and proweſl: iuff:rcd ſh: ©& be buried in filence and oblivion : but inſerting the ſame among 
the moſt holy ceremonics of ſacrifices, as examples, images, memorials and reſemblances of the acci- 
dents hapning in thoſe times, ſhe conſecrated an enfignem*nr, inſtru&ion and conſolation of piety and 
 devoat religion to godward, as well for men as women afiliftcd with miſeries. By reaſon whercof ſhe 
and her husband Oſiris of good Dzmons were tranſmured for their vertue into gods, like as afterwards 
were Hercules and Bacchus, who in regard thereof, and not without reaſon, have honours decreed for 
them both of gods and alſoof Dzmons intermingled together, as thoſe who in all places were puiſſant, 
but moſt powerfull both upon and alfo under the earth. For they fay that Seraps is nothing elſe but 
Plato, and This the ſame that Proſerpina, as Archemachus of Eubza and Heraclitus of Pontus teRtific, and 
he thinketh that the Oracle in the City Canobus, is that of father Dis or Pluto, King Ptolemens ſur- 
named Soter, thatis to ſay, ſaviour, cauſcd that huge ftatuc or coloffe of Pluto which was in the City 
S1n0pe, to be taken from thence, not knowing, nor having ſeen beforc of what form and ſhape it was, 
but only tha: as he dreamed he thought that he ſaw Serapzs, commanding him withall ſpecd poſſible 
to tranſport him into Alexandria. Now the King not knowing where this ftatue was,nor where to finde 
It, in this doubcfull perplexity related his.viſion aforeſaid unto his friends about him, and chanccd to 
mzct with one Sofibins a great traveller and a man who had been in many places, and he ſaid that inthe 
City of Sizope he had ſeen ſuch a ſtatue as the King deſcribed unto them. Whercupon Ptelemeus ſent 
Soteles and Dicayfins, who in long time; and with great travel, and not without the eſpeciall grace of the 
divine providence, ſtole away the ſaid colofſe and brought it with them : Now when it was come to 
Alexandria and there ſecn, Timotheus the great Coſmographer and Antiquary, and Manetbon of the Pro- 
vince Sebeunitis, gueſſed it by all conjeRtures to be the image of Pluto, and namely by Cerberus the Hell- 
dog and the Dragon about him, perſwading the King that it could be the image of no other god but of 
| Serapis, For it came not from thence with that name 3 but being brought into Alexandria, It wok 
the name Serapis, by which the Egyptians do name Pluto, And yet Heraclitus verily. the Naturaliſt 
faith, that Hades and Dionyſus, that is to ſay, Plutoand Bacchus, be the fame. And in truth when they 
arcdiſpoſed to play the fools and be mad, they are carried away to this opinion. For they who ſup- 
poſe that Hades, that is co ſay, Pluts, is ſaid to be the body, and as it were the ſepulchreof the ſoul, as 
it it ſecmcd to be fooliſh and drunken all the while ſhe is within it, me thinks they do allegorize but 
| | very 
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very baldly, And better irtwere yet to bring Ofiris and Bacchus together, yea and to rcconcile 94rupti; 
anto Ofiris, in faying thar aftcr he hath changed his nature, h« became ro hive iis denomination, 
And thereforc this name Sarapis is common to all, as they know very well who are protefſ:d in the 
facred religion of Oſiris, For we ought not to give car and credit to the Boks awi Writings of the 
Phrygians, whercin we find, that there was one Charopes the Daughter of Hercules, and thai ot 1/u- 
;3acus, a Son of Hercules was engendred Typhon : neither yet to make account of P};!archys who wri- 
ecth , that Bacchus was the firft, who from the Indians drave two Beefs , whereof the one was named 
Apis, the other Ofiris : That Sarapis is the proper name of him who ruler!, and cmbellith:ch he uni- 
yerſall world, and is derived of the word Sairein, which fſoine ſay, fipniticth as mach as to beautifi: 
and adorn, For theſe be abſurd toyes delivercd by Phylarchus : bit more monitrous and fenſelciT-; 
are thcir abſurdities who write, thas Sarapis isno god, but that it is the Coflin or Septuchre of Apis, 
that is ſo called: as alſo that there be certain two leaved braſen Gates in Mempts,bcaring the names of 
Lethe and Cocytus, that is to ſay, Oblivion and Wailing , which b:ing fer open when they inter and 
bury Apis, in the opening make a great ſound and rude noiſe : which is rhe cauſe thac we Jay Itand upon 
evcry Copper or brafen veſfcll when it refoundeth fo, to (tay rhe noyl- thereof, Yer is ther: more 
appearance of truth and reaſon in their opinion, who hold thar it was derived of theſe verbs tif, wid 
oth, which fignificth to move, as being that which moveth the whole trame of the world. The 
Prieſts for the moſt part hold, that Sarapis is a word compound:d of Ofiris and Apis together, giving 
this expoſition withall and teaching us, that we ought ro beleeve Apis to be an elegant image of the 
Soul of Ofiris. For mine own part,if Sarapis be an E2yptian name,lI {tppoſe rather that it betoukenech, 
joy and mirth : And I ground my conjeCture upon this, that the Ezyptians ordinatily call the feaſt 
of joy and gladnefle, termed among the Athenians Charmo{na, by the name of Sairei, For Plats 
himſc!f ſaith, that Hades which fgnificth Pluto, being thx Son of Aidos, tha is to ſav, of Shametaft= 
nefſe and Reverence, is a mild and gracious pod to thoſe who are toward hint; And very truc it ie; 
that in the Egyptians language, many other proper names are {tgnificant, and carry their reaſon with 
them : as namely that infernall place under the Earth, into which they imagine the Sonls of the dead 
do deſcend after they be departed,they call Amenthes, which term is as in:1ch ro fay, as raking & giving; 
but whether this word be one of thoſe , which in old time came out of Greece and were tranfported 
thither, we will conſider and diſcuffe better hereafter : Now tor this preſent Jet tis profecuic that 
which remaineth of chis opinioa now in hand. For Ofiris and Iſis of good Dzinons were tranilated 
into the number of thegods : And as for the puiſſance of Typhoz opprefſ:d and quelicd, howbric 
panting as yet at thelaſt gaſp and firiving as it were with the pangs ot death, they have cerrain Cerc- 
monies and Sacrifices , to pacific and appzaſe. Ocher Feaſts alfo tliere be again on the contrary fide, 
wherein they inſult over him, debaſe and defame him what they can : Info much as men ofa reddy 
colour they deride & make of them a laughing ſtock. And as for the inhabitants of Copees, they nic at a 
certain Feaſt to throwan Aſs headlong down from the pitch of an high rock,becauſe 7yphon was ruddy 
and ofa red Afſcs colour. The Buliritans and Lycopolites forb:ar to ſound any Trampers, becauſe 
they reſemble the braying of an Aﬀe : and generally they tak: an Aﬀſe &o br an; unclean beaſt and da;- 
monicall, for the reſemblance in hiew that it hath wich him: and when they niake certain Cakes in 
cheir Sacrifices ofthe moneths Payaz and Phaophi, they work them in paitiry wich the printupen 
them of an Afſ: bound. Allo in their ſolemn Sacrifice to the Sun, hey command as many as will be 
there to worſhip that god, not to wear any brooches or jewels of gold about their bodies, aor to give 
any Meat or Provander unto an Aﬀſc what need ſoever he have thereof} It ſceemeth alſo , that the Py- 
thagorcans themſelves arc of opinion, that Typhon was ſome fiend or d#:nonicall power : for they 
fay that Typhon was born in the even number of fix and fifty : again, thar the triangular rumber or 
figure, is the puiſſance of Pluto, Bacchus, and Mars : of the qtadrangle, is the power of Rhea, Venus, 
Ceres, Veſta, and Funo: thatof twe!ve angles belongeth to che might of Fupitey ; bur that of fifty fix 
angles is the force of Typhox, as Endoxus hath left in writing. But the Egyptians ſuppoſing that Typhon 
was of a reddiſh colour, do kill for Sacrifice unto him, Kine & Oxen of the ſame colour,obſerving with- 
all ſo preciſcly, that if they have but one hair black or white, they be not ſacrificeable : for they think 
ſuch Sacrifices not acceptable, but contrariwiſe diſpleaſant unto the gods, imagining they be the bo- 
dies which have received the Souls of lewd and wicked perſons, transformed into other Creaturces 
And therefore after they have curſed the head of ſuch a Sacrifice, they cut it off and caſt it into the 
River, at leaft waics in old time : but now they give it unto ſtrangers. But the Ox which they mean 
to ſacrifice indeed, the Pricfts called Sphragiſte, that is to ſay, the Sealers, come and mark ic with 
their Scal, which as Caftor writeth, was the image of a man kneeling, wich his hands drawn back 
and bound behind him, and having a ſword ſ:c ro his throat : Semblably they uſe the name of an Aﬀſe 
alſo, as hath been ſaid, for hisuncivill rudenefe aud infolcency, no Ice than in regard of his colour, 
wherein he reſembleth Typhox 3 and therefore the Egyptians gave unto Ochys a King of the Perfians, 
whom they hatcd above all others as moſt curſed and abominable, the ſurname of Afſſ: : whereof Ochus 
being advertiſed and ſaying withall, This Aſſe ſhall devour your Ox ; cauſed preſently their Beef Apis 
to be killed and facrificed, as Dino hath left in writing. As for thoſe who ſay, that Typhon after he 
had loft the field, fed fix daics journy upon an Af back, and having by this means cſcap:d,begat two 
Sons, Hieroſolymus and Fudeus, evident it is hercin that they would draw the ftory of the Jewes into 
this fable. And thus much of the allegoricall conjefturcs which this tale doth afford. But now from 
another head, lex us (of thoſe who ate able to diſcourſe an es Philoſophically and with m_ 
AC; confider 
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conſider firſt and formoſt ſuch as deal moſt ſimply in this behalf. And theſe be they that ſay, 1jke as 
thc Grecks alegorize that Saturs is time, Funo the air, and the generation of Valcan , is the tranſmyra. 
tion of Air into ficez even ſo they give out that by Ofiris the Egyptians mean N-1ss, "which lieth ang 
k:«peth company with Ijis, that is to ſay, the Earth : That Typhon is the Seayinto which Nilys fallin 
Io{cth himſclf, and is diſpatched here and there, unleſfe it be that portion thereof, which the Earth 
receiveth, and whereby ir is made fertill. And upon the River Nitzs there is a ſacred lamentation, 
even from the dayes of Saturn : wherein there is lamenting, how Ns ſpringing and growing on the 
left hand, decaycth and is loſt on the right : For the Egyptians do think, that theeaſt parts where the 
day appcareth, be the forefront and face of the World, that the North part is the right hand, and the 
South partthe left, This Nilus, therefore arifing on the left hand, and loft inthe S.a on the right 
hand, is ſaid truly to have his birth and generation in the lefc ſide, but his death and corruption in the 
right, And thisis he reaſon why the Pricſts of Egypt haverhe Sca in abomination, and term Salt the 
fome and froth of Typhou. And among thoſe things which are intcrdied and forbidden this is one, 
that no Sal: be uſed at the board; by reaſon whereof they never ſalute any Pilots or Sailors,for that the 
keep ordinarily the Sea, and get their living by it. This alſo is one of the principall cauſes, wh 
they abhor Fiſhes 3 in ſuch ſort as when they would deſcribe hatred, thcy draw or pourtray a Fiſh ; 
like as inthe porch before the Temple of Minerva within the City Sai, there was pourtraicd and 
cn:graven , an Infant, an old Man; after them aFalcon or ſome ſuch Hauk, and cloſe thereto a Fiſh, 
and laſt of all a River-Horſc : which Hicroglyphicks, do ſymboliz: and fignifie thus much in «&&, 
QO all ye that come into the World,and goout of it : God hatcth ſhamelcilc injuſtice. For by the Hauk 
they underſtand God, by the Fiſh Hatred, and by the River- Horſe impudent Violence and Villany, be- 
cauſe it is ſaid that he killeth bis Father, and atter that, forceth his own Mother and covereth ber, 
Ard femblably it ſhould ſeem, that the ſaying of the Pythagoreanz, who give out that the Sea is a 
tcar of Satxrz;, under covert words do m:an , that ir is impure and unclean, Thus have I been willin 
by the way to allege thus much, . although itbe without the train of our Fable, becauſe they fall with- 
in the compzſſe of a vulgar and common received Hiſtory. Bat torcturn to our matter : the Pricfls, 
28 many as be ofthe wiſer and more learncd ſort,underftand by Cfiris, not only the River Nz/uc, and 
by Typhonthe Sca : but alſo by the former, they fignific in one word and ſimply, all Vertue and-power 
that producerh moiſture and Water, taking it to be the material! cauſe of generation, and the nature 
generative of ſced: and by Typhon they repreſent all deficcative Vertue,all heat of fire and drineflc,as the 
very thing that is fully oppoſite and adverſe to humidity : and hereupon it is, that they hoid 7yphoy to 
bc red of hair ard of skin yellow : and by the ſame reafon they willingly would por encounter or meet 
upon the way men ofthat hew, no nor delight to ſpeak unto ſuch. Contrariwiſe they feign Ofristo be 
of a black colour,becauſc all Water,cauſcth the Earth,Clothes and Clouds,to appear blackwith which 
it is mingled.Alſo the moiflure that is in young folk maketh their hair black 3. but griflcd koarineſſe, 
which ſcemeth to be a bale yellow,cometh by reaſon of ficcity unto thoſe who be patt their flower,and 
now in their declining age : alſo the Spring rime is green, fre{h, pleaſant, and generative : bur the latter 
ſcaſon of Autumn; for want of moiſture, is an enemy to plants, and breedeth difcaſes in man and beaſt, 
To ſpeak alſo of that Ox or Beef named Mnenis, which is kept and nouriſhed in Heliopolis at the 
common charges of the City, conſecrated unto Oferis, and which ſome ſay, was the fire of Apis; black 
he is of hair, and honoured in afccond degree after Apis.” Morcover, the whole Land of Egypt is of 
all others exceeding black , ſuch a black I mcan, as that is of the cye, which they call Chemia, and 
they liken it'to the heart; for hot and moiſt it is , and inclineth ro the lefr ar:d Scuth parts ct the 
Earth, like as the heart licth moft to theleft ſide of a man. They affirm alſo, that the Sun and Mocn 
are not mounted upon Chariots, but within Bargcs and Boats continually do niove and fail as it were 
round about the World; giving us thereby covertly to underftand, that they be bred and nouriſhed by 
moiſture, Furthermore, they think, that Homer (like as Thales alſo) bcing raught ut of the Egyp- 
tians Iearning, doth hold and ſet down this poſition, That Water is the element and principle that 
engendereth all things : for they ſay , that Oſiris is the Ocean, and Iſis, Tethys, as one would ſay, the 
Nourſe that ſucklcth and fcedeth the whole World. For the Greeks cal] the: cjacylztion- or caſtitig 
forth ofnatnrall ſced, Amvwoia, like as the conjunCtion of malc and female Zwvgja : likewiſe 5, which 
in Greek ſignifieth a Son, is derived of the word 3&p, thas is to ſay, Water, -and vv! berokenerh 
allo r1 rain. Moreover , Bacchus they ſyrname Hyes, as one would fay, the Lord and Ryler of the 
moiſt nature; and he is no other than Oftris. Futhermore , whereas we pronounce his name Ofiris, 
Hellanicus putteth it down Hyfiris , ſaying, that he heard the very Pricfts themſelves of Egypt copro 
nounce it fo, And thus verily calleth he the ſaid god in every place, not without good fhew of-rea= 
ſon, having regard unto his nature and invention. But that Oſiris is the fame god that Bacchus, who 
ſhould in 41 reafon better know than your ſelf (O Clea) confidering that in the City of Delphi you are 
th: Miftrefſe and Lady Priorefſe as it were of the religious Thyades, and from your infancy have been 
a Votary and Nan conſecrated by your Father and Mother to the ſervice of Oſiris. But if in regard of 0- 
thers,we muſt allege teſtimonies, Ict us not meddle with their hidden ſecrets 3 howbcit, that which the 


\ Prieſts do in publick when they inter Apis,having brought his Corps in a Boat orPunt, differcth-not ag 


2!l from the Ceremonies of Bacchus : for, clad they be in Stags :Kins, they carry Javelins in their 
hands, they keep a loud crying, and of ſhaking their Bodies very unquietly, much after the manger of 
thoſe who arc tranſported with the fanatical & ſacred fury of Bacchws. And what reaſon clfc ſhould there 
bc, that many Nations of Greece pourtray the ſtatue of Bacchzs with a Bulls head? and the Dames 
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among the Elians in their prayers and invocations do call unto him, befccching this god tro come unto 
them wich his bulls foot? yea and the Argives commonly ſurname Bacchus Bugenes , which is as much 
co ſay, as the ſon of a Cowzor engendred by a Bull: and that which more isgthey invocate and call uj on 
him out of che watcr with ſound of Trumpets, caſting into a deep gulf, a Lamb,asto the Porticr,under 
the narne of Py laochos. Their Trumpets they hide within their Javelins,called Thyclizaccording as Socra- 
tes hath writtcn in his books of ſacred Ceremonies. Moreover, the Tytannicall aQts, and that whole, cn- 
tire and ſacred night, accord with that which is reported as touching the diſmembring of Oferis, and 
the reſurreRion or renovation of his life : in like mann:r, thoſe marrers which concern his bur iall. For 
the Egyptians ſhew in many places the ſepulchres of Ofiris;and the D.!phians think, they have the bones 
and rcliqucs of Bacchus among them, interred and b:ſtowed near unto the Oracle : and his religious 
Pricfts cel: brate unco him a ſecrer ſacrifice within the Temple of Apolls, when the Thyadcs who are 
the Prieftefſes begin to chant the ſonnet of * Liczites, Now that che Greeks arc of opinion, that Buc- 


chus is the Lord and Governor, notof wine liquor only, but alfo of every other nature which is mviit Py a6 " 
and liquid, the teſtimony of Pindarus is ſufficient, when he faith thus © Bacchas ae of 
Taking the chargeof trees that growy Bacchus, 


Doth cauſe them for to bud and blow ; 

The verdure fieſh,and beauty pure 

Of lovely fruits he doth procure. | 
And therefore it is , that thoſe who ſerve and worſhip Oſiris are fircightly forbidden and charged, not 
to deſtroy any fruirfull Tree, nor to ſtop the head of any Fountain. And not onely the River Nilus, 
bur all watzc and mviſture whatſoever in generall, they call rhe effl tenc: of Ofiris : by reaſon wheres 
of, befor: their ſacrifices they carry alwaics in proceſſion a Pot or Pitcher ot Water, in honor of the 
faid god. 

Th:y d'ſcribe alſo a King and the Southernor Mzridionall Climat of the World, by a Fig tree leaf, 
which Fig-lcaf (ignificth the imbibition and motion of all th:'ngs : bcelides, ir ſcemeth yarurally to re= 
ſemble the member of generation. Alſo, when they folenniz: che faſt called Pawylitia, which as before 
' hath becn ſaid, was inftituted in the honour of Priapus , they (h:w and carry about in proc iſnan 
image og ſtatue, the genitall member whereof is thrice asbig as the ordinary : tor this god ot th-irs 
is che beginning of all chings3z and every ſuch principle , by generation mulriplicth it (.1f. Now. c 
are wont moreov r to ſay, Thrice,for many times; to viit,a finite number for an infinite; as when we ute 
the word Te paaxagts, thas is to ſay, Thrice happy, for the moſt happy 3 and Three bonds, tor i: ti- 
nite 3 unl-{ſe p:radventure this ternary or chreetold number was cxpreſly and properly choien by our 
ancients. For the nature of moiſture bcing the principle that engendreth all thirge, from the beginning 
hach inzendred cheſe three elements or primitive bodies , Earth, Air, and Fire. For thac branch 
which is ſ:t unto the fable, to wit, that Typhon flung the genitall member of Ofiris incothe River, 
that 1/is could not finde it, but canſed one to be made to reſemble it, and when th: was provided there= 
of, ordaincd that ic ſhould be honoured and carcicd in a ſolemn pomp ; tendeth to this, tor to'teach us, 
that the gencrative and produdtive vertue of god, had moiſture at the firſt for the matter, and by the 
means of thc ſaid humidity , was mixcd with choſe things which were apt for generation. Another 
branch there is yet, growing to this Fable, namely, that one Apopis brother to the Sun, warred a« 
gainft 7upiterz thas Oſiris aided Fupiter, and helped him todefcat his cnemy ; in regard of which me«= 
rit he adopted him for his Son, and named him Dozyſus, that is ro ſay Bacchus. Now the Mythology 
of this fable, as it evidently appeareth accordcth covertly , with che truch of Nature : for the Ezyp= 
tians call the winde Fupiter, unito which nothing is more contrary,than ficcity, and that which is ti ry : 
and that is not the Sun, alchough ſome conſanguinity it hath unto ic: but moiſture cemming to 
extinguiſh the extremity of that drineſ:, fortifieth and augmentcth rhoſe vapors, which nouriſh the 
wind and keep it in force. Morcover, the Greeks confecrate the Ivy unto Bacchus, and the ſame is na- 
mcd among the Egyptians, Chengfiris, which word, (as they ſay) fignifi-ch in the Egyrian rongue, the 
plant of Ofiris ; at leaftwi'e Ariſton who inrolled a colony of the Athenians, 2ffirmeth that he light 
upn an epifile of Azaxarchus , wherein he found as much; as alſo, that Bacchus was th: Sor, of a 
water Nymph, Nazas. Other Egyptians alſo therebe, who hold, that Bacchus wis the S':1 of Ifs, 
and that he was nor called Ofirts , but Arſaphes, in the Jetter Alpha, which word fignifi:th prowefle 
or valoar. Ard thug much giveth Hermeus to underſtand, in his firtt book of Egyptian a&ts 3 where he 
ſaith alſo, that Oſiris by interpretation, is as much, as * ſtout, or mighry. HereI forbear co all-ge TO 
Mnaſns, who referreth and aſcribeth unto Epapbus, Bacchus, Ofiris, and Serapis, I overpaſs Anticl-des 
likewiſe, who affi-m:th, that Ifis was the Daugher of Prometheus, and marricd unto Bacchus. For the 
very particular properties that we have ſaid were in their feafts and ſacrifices, yeeld a more clear cyi- 
dence and proof, than any allegations of witneſſes whatſoever. Alſo they hold , that among theftars, 
the dog or Sirius was conſecrate unto Ts, the which ſtar draweth the water. And they honour the 
Lion, with whoſe head having the mouth gaping and wide open, they adorn the Doorcs and Gatey 
of their Temples, for that the River Nius riſcth, 


So ſoon as in the Circle Zodiacke, 
The Sun andLeo ſign, encoumer make. 


And as they both hold and affirm, Nilus to be the efflucnce of Ofiris, even ſo they are of Opi- 
nion, that the Body of Ifis is the Earth or Land of Feypt3 and yetnot all of it, butſo much as 
JYVYV2 Nilus 
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N+lus overflow:th, and by commixtion maketh fergile and fruitfull : of which conjunQion, they ſay, 
that Ore was ingendred, which is nothing clſc but the temperature and difpoſion of the Air , nouriſh- 
ingand maintaining all things. They ſay alſo, that this Orus was nouriſhed within the Morcs near 
unto the City Butus, by the Goddeſſe Latona : for that the earth being well drenched and watered, 
bringeth forth and nouriſhcth vapors, which overcome, extinguiſh , and repreſſ: ( nothing ſo much) 
great ficcity and drineſſc, Furthermore, they call the Marches and borders of the Land, the confines 
alſo of the coafts which touch the ſea, Nephthys z and this is the reaſon why they name Nephthys, Tea 
leutea, that is toſay, finall orlaft; and fay that ſhe was married unto Typhon. And when Nzlys 
breaketh out and overturneth hi: banks ſo , as he approacheth theſe borders, this they call the unlaw- 
fall conjunCtion or adultery of Of:ris, with Nephthys, the which is known by certain plants growing 
there, among which is the Melilot : by the ſeed whereof, ſaith the tale , when it was ſhed and left be- 
hind, began Typhen to perceive the wrong that was done unto him in his marriage. And herenpon 
they ſey, that Orvs was the legitirnate Son of Iſis, but Anubis was born by Nephthys in baftardy. And 
verily in the ſucceſſion of Kings they record Nephthys married unto Typhoy, to have been at firſt bar= 
ren. Now if this be not meant of a Woman, but oft a Goddefle,they underſtand under theſe #nigma» 
ticall ſpzeches, a Land altogether barren and unfruitfull, by reafon of hardnefſe and Riff ſolidiry. 
The lying in wait of Typhon to ſurpriſe Ofiris, his uſurped rule and tyranny , is nothing elſe but the 
force of drinefſe, which was very mighty, which diſſipated alſo and ſpent all that humidity that both en- 
gendreth andalſo encreaſeth Nias to that height. As for that Queen of Ethiopia, who came toaid 
and aſſiſt him, ſhe betokeneth the Southerly winder, comming from A&thiopia : for when theſe have the 
upper hand of the E-efizn winds, which blow from the North , and drive the clouds into Ethiopie, 
and ſo hinders thoſe ſhowers and glutsof rain which powre out of the clouds, and make the River 


 Nilus to ſwell : then T;phon, that isro fay , Drought, js ſaid to win the better, andtoburnup al}, 


and ſo having gotten the maſtery clean of Nzilus , who by reafon of his weaknefle and feeblenefſe, is 
driven in, and forced to retire a contrary way, he chaſcth him, poor and low into the ſea. For wheres 
asthe Fabicſaith, that Oſiris was ſhut faft within an Ark or Coffer, there is no other thing lipnified 
thereby, but this departure back of the water, and the hiding thercof within the ſea : which js the 
cauſe alſo, that they ſay Ofrric went out of fight in the moneth Athyr , and was no more ſeen 5 at whae 
time as when all the Etcfian winds are laid and given over to blow , Nilys returneth into his chancll, 
laving the land diſcovered and bare. And now by this time as the night groweth longer, the dark- 
nefle encreaſcth, like as the force of tte 1;zht doth diminiſhand is impaired : and then the Pricfts a- 
mong other ceremonies , teſtifyir;g ih. ir lacinefle and heavy cheer, bring forth and ſhew a Beef with 
golden hornes, whom they all cover with a fire veil of black ft]k, thereby to repreſent the heavy doſe 
and mourning of the Goddefſe for Ofiris : (for thus rhey chink , that the faid Beef is the image of 
Oſiris: and the veſtment of black aforcſaid, tcitifying, the carch, doth fignific 1s) and this (hew exhi- 
bit they four daies cogether 5 to wit, trom the ſeventh unto the tenth following : And why? Four 
things there be for which they make demonftration of gricf and ſorrow : the firſt is the River Nils, for 
that he ſcemcth to retire and fail : the ſecond are the North: winds, which now are huſht and ill, by 
reaſon of the Southern-winds, that gain the maſtery over them : the third is the Day, for that now ie 
wax<th ſhorterthan the night : and laft of all, the diſcovering and nakedneſs of the earth, together with 
the deveſting of trees, which at the very ſame rime begin to ſh:d and loſe their leaves. Aﬀeer this, upon 
the nintcenth day at night, they go down to the ſea fide, and then the Prieſts revefted in their ſacred 
Stolcs and Habits, carry forth with them, a conſecrated Cheft, wherein there is a vefſcll of gold, into 
which they take and powre freſh and potable water 3 and with that , all thoſe who are preſent ſer up 
a note and ſhout, as if they had found Ofiris again : then they take apiece of fatty and fertile carth, 
and together with the water, kncad and work it into a paſte, mixing therewith moſt precious odors, 
perfumes and ſpices, whereof they make a li:tle image in form of the Moon croiffant, which they deck 
wy" na and adorn,ſhewing thereby evidently that they rake theſe gods to be the ſubſtance of Water 
and Earth. | 
Thus when Ifis had recovered Ofiris, nouriſh-d Orus, and brought him up to ſome growth, ſotha: 
he now became ſtrengthened and fortified, by Exhalatione, Vapors,Miſts and Clouds, Typhon verily was 
vanquiſh:d,howbcir, nor {lain,for that the goddeſſe, which is the Lady ofthe Earth, would not permic 
and ſuffcr, that the power or nature which is contrary unto moiſture,ſhould be utterly aboliſhed:one] 
ſhe did ſlacken and lect down the vehement force thereof, willing that this combat and firife ſhould Rtill 
continne 3 becauſe the world would not have been eutire and perfeQt, if the nature of fire had been once 
extinCt and gone, Andif this go not current among them, there is no reaſon and probability,chat any 
one ſhould proje& this affertion alſo, namely , that Typhon in times paſt overcame one part of Ofris - 
for that in old time, Egypt was ſea : whercupon it is, that cven at this day, within the mines wherin men 
dig for metals, yea, and among the mountains, there is found great ſtore of ſea fiſh. Likewiſe, all the 
Fountains, Wclls,and Pits (and thoſe are many in number) carry a brackifh, faltiſh and bitter water, as 
If ſomeremnant or refidueof the old fea were reſerved , which ran thither. But in proceſs of time, 
Orus ſubdued Typhon, that is to ſay,when the ſcaſonable raine came, which tempered the exceſlive heat, 
N1us expelled and drave forth the ſea, diſcovered the Champian ground, & filled is continually more & 
more by new deluges and inundations,that layed ſome ftill unto it. And hereof, the daily experience, is 
profenmer.onto our eyes; for we ipcrceive even at this day, that the overflowes and riſing of the River, 
ringing new mudgand adding freſh carth ill by lictle and lietle, the ſea giveth place and retireth ; and 
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as the deep in it is filled more and more, ſo the ſuperficies riſcth higher, by the continual: thelves 
that the Nile caftsup 3 by which means, the Sea runneth backward: yea, the very if]: oi Pharos, 
which Homer knew by his days to lic far within the Sca, cven a days failing from the continent and 
firm land of Egypt, is now a very part thereof : not for that it removed 8& approached neerer and neerer 
to the Land; bur becauſe the Sea which was between, gave place unto the River that continually 
made new Exrth with che mud that it brought, and ſo maintained and augmented the main Land; 
But theſe things reſemble very near, the Theologicall interpretations that the Stoicks give out : for 
they hold, that the generative and nutritive Spirit, is Bacehus 3 but that which firiketh and divideth, 
is Hercules ; that which receiveth, is Ammon; that which entreth and picrceth into the earth, is Ceres 
and Proſerpina ; and that which doth penetrate farther and paſſe thorow the Sca, is Neptune, Others, 
who mingle among naturall caufes and reaſons, fome drawn from the Mathematicks, and principally 
from Aſtrology , think that Typhon is the Solar Circle or Sphere of the Sun; and that Ofiricis that of 
the Moon ; inaſmuch as the Moon hath a generative and vegerable light, multiplying that ſiveet and 
comfortable moiſture which is ſo meet for the generation of living Creatares, of Trees and Plants ; 
but the Sun havingin it a pure firy flame indced without any mixture or rebatement at all, heateth and 
dricth that which the carth bringeth forth, yea, and whatſoever is verdant and in the flower ; inſo- 
much as by his inflammation he cauſeth the greater part of the carth to be wholly deſert and 
inhabitable , and many times ſubdueth the very Moon. And therefore the Epgytians , evermore 
name Typhox, Seth, which is as much to ſay, as ruling Lordly, and opprefling with violence. And 
after their fabulous manner they ſay, that Hercsles fitting as it were upon the Sun, gocth about the 
world with him; and Mercery likewiſc with the Moon : by reaſon whereof, the works and cfic&ty 
of the Moon reſemble thoſe afts which are performed by Eloquence and Wiſcdom : but thoſe of the 
Sun are compared to ſuch as be cxploited by force and puiflance. And the Stoicks ſay, rhat the Sun is 
lighted and fet on fire by the Sca, and therewith nouriſhed : but they be the Fountains and Lakes 
which ſend up unto the Moona mild, ſweet and delicate vapor. The Egyptians feign, that the death 
' of Ofiris hapned on the ſeventeenth day of the moneth, on which day , better than upon any other, ſhe 
is judged tobe at the full : and this is the reaſon why the Pythagoreans call this day, The objtrn&ion, 
and of all other numbers they moſt abhor and deteft it: for whereas fixtcen is a number quadran- 
oular or fourc-ſquarcand cighteen longer one way than another z which numbers oncly of thoſe that 
be plain, —_— for to have the ambient unitics, that environ them, cquall to the ſpaces contained and 
comprekended within them ; ſeventeen, which falleth between, ſeparateth and disjoyneth the one 
from the other, and being cut into unequal intervalls, diſtraftcth the proportion ſeſquiotave. And 
ſome there be who ſay, that Oſiris lived, others that he reigned , cight = twenty year : for ſomany 
lights there be of the Moon, and ſo many days doth-ſhe turn about her own Circle : and therefore in 
thoſe Ceremonics which they call The Sepulcure of Ofiris, they cit a piece of Wood, and make a ccr= 
tain Coffin or Caſc in manner of the Moon Croiflant, for that as ſhe approacheth near ro the.Sun, ſhe 
bccommech pointed and cornered,untill in the end ſhe come to nothing, and is no more ſeep, And as for 
the diſmembring of Ofiris into fourteen piecesgthey (ignific unto us underthe covert veil of theſe words, 
The days wherein the ſaid Planet is in the wane, and decreafeth even unto the change, when ſhe is 
renewed again. And that day on which ſhe firſt appeareth, by paſſing by and cſcaping the raies ot the 
Sun, they call an unperfe& good : for Oſiris 18 a doer of good : and this name fignificth many things, 
but principally an a&ive and bencticial powerzas they ſay ; and as for the other name Omphis, Hermens 
faith, that is betokencth as much asa Benefator. Alſo, they are of opinion, that the rifings and 
inundations of the River Nius, anſwer in proportion to the courſe of the Moon ; for the greateft 
hcight that itgroweth unto in the Country of Elephantize, is cight and twenty cubits; for ſo many 
illuminations there be, or days, in every revolution of the Moon : and the loweſt gage about Mendes 
and Xois , fix cubits , which anſwereth to the firft quarter : but the mean between, about the City 
Memphis, when ic is juſt at the ful, cometh to fourteen cubite, correſpondent to the full Moon, They 
hold morcovcr, Apis to be the lively image of Ofiris, and that he is engendered and bred at wha 
time as the generative light deſcendeth from the Moon and toucheth the Cow defirous of the male : and 
thereforc Apis reſembleth the formes of the Moon, having many white ſpots obſcured and darkened 
with the ſhadowes of black. And this is the reaſon, why chey ſolemniz: a feaſt in the new Moon of the 
moneth Phamenoth, which they call The ingrefſc or entrance of Ofiris to the Moon ; and this is the 
beginning of the Spring ſeaſon : and thus they put the power of Oſiris in the Moon, They ſay alſo, 
that-Tſs (which is no other thing but generation) licth with him z and ſo they name the Moon, Mother 
ofthe world ; faying,that ſhe is a double naturc,male and female : femalc,in that ſhe doth conceive and 
is repleniſhed by the Sun : and male, in this regard that ſhe ſendeth forth and fprinklethin the Air, the 
ſceds and principles of generation : for that the dry diſt:mperature and corruption of Typhor, is not al- 
waics ſupcriour,but often times vanquiſhed by generation,and howſoever tiedit be and bound,yet ic ri- 
ſeth freſh again,and fightcth againſt Orus, who is nothing elſe but the terreſtriall World , which js not 
altogether free from corruption,nor yet exempt from generation. Others there be, who would have all 
this fiction covertly to repreſent no other thing but the Ecclipſes : for the Moon is Ecclipſed, when (ke 
is at the full dire&ly oppoſite zo the Sun, and cometh to fall upon the ſhadow of the Earth : like 
asthcy ſay, Oſiris was put into the Cheſt or Coffer aboycſaid. On the other fide, ſhe ſeemeth 
to hide and darken the light of the Sun, upon certain thirtieth dayes, but yet doth not wholly 
aboliſh the Sun, no more then 1fis doth kill Typhon : wp when Nepbthys bringerh forth —_ 
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bis, Iſis purteth her (elf in place : for Nephthys is that which is under the carth and unſeen ; bur 1fis 
that which is above, and appcarcth unto us : and thecircle named Horizon, which is common to them 
both, and parteth thetwo Hemiſpheres,is named Annbis,and in form reſembkth a Dogg : for why a 
Dogg ſecth as well by night as by day : fo that it ſhould ſeem, that Annbis among the Egyptians hath 
the like power that Proſerpina among the Greeks, being both celclcſtiall and terreftriall, Others there 
be, who think, that Anbis is Saturn, and becauſe he is conceived with all things, and bringeth them 
forth, which in Greck the word «ven, fignificth, therefore he isgnamed Kvos, that is to ſay a Dogg. So 
that there is ſome hidden and myfticall ſecret in it, that caufeth ſome, even ftill to reverence and a- 
dore A Dogg : for the time war, when more worſhip was done unto it in Egypt, than to any other 
beaſt ; but after that Cambyſes had killed Apis, cut himin pieces, and flung the ſame here and there, no 
other Creature would come near to taft ther-vi, ſave the Dogge only 5 whereupon he loft that preroga- 
tive and preeminence to be more honoured than other Brafts. Others there arc, who would hayc 
the ſhadow of the caith, which cauſeth the Moon to be ecclipfſed when ſhe enercth into it, to be na- 
med Typhon. And therefore me thinks, it were not amifſe ro ſay, that in parcicular there is not any 
one of theſe: Expoſitions and Interpretations perfeCt by it felf and right, bur all of them together carr 
ſome pgo11 cotiinifiton : forit is neither Drought alone, nor Windy nor Scazne yet darknefle ; but all 
that is n0:{ome and hurefull whatſoever , and which hath a yo part to hurt and deftroy, is called 
Typhoy, Neicher muft we pur the principles of the whole orld into Bodies that have no Life and 
Soul,oz: Democrites and Epicurns do: nor yet ſet down for the Workman and Framer of the firſt matter, 
a ccrtain reaſon and providence, without quality (as do the Stoicks : ) ſuch a rhing as hath a ſubſiſtence 
þ-tore and above all, and commandeth al : for impoſſible it is, that one ſole cauſczpood or bad, ſhould 
be tic begiuning of all things together; for God is nor the cauſe of any evill,and the coagmentation of — 
the world vendeth contrary waies, like as the compoſition of a Lute or Bow, as Heraclitus ſaith, and 
according to Euripides, 
No things can be by themſelves good or bad: 
That things do well, a mixtare muſt be had: 

And therefore this opinion fo very ancient, is deſcended from Theologians and Law-givers , unto 
Poets and Philoſophers, the certain authour and beginning whereof, is not yet known : how- 
beit, ſo firmly grounded in the perſwaſion and belief of men, that hard it is to ſupprefic or aboliſh 
the ſame; ſo commonly devulged not onely in Conferences, Diſputation, and ordinary ſpeches a. 
broad, bur alſo in ſacrifices and divine ceremonies of gods ſervice, in many places, as well among 
Barbarians as Grecks, to wir, that neither this World floteth and waveth at adventure , without 
the goverment of Providence and Reaſon, nor Reaſon only it is that guideth , dirc&eth , and 
holdcth it (as it were) with certain H-Imes or bits of Obciſance, but many things there be confuſed 
and mixcd , good and bad tog:ther : or to fpeak more plainly, there is nothing here beneath 
chat naaturce produceth and bringeth torth, which of it ſelf ispure and fimple : neither is there one 
Drawer of two Tuns, to diſperſe and diftribute abroad the affairs of this world , like as a Taverncr 
or Vintner doth his Wincs cr other Liquors, brewing and tempering one with another. But this life 
is conduQ-.. .} wo Principies and Powers, adverſe one unto another; for the one Ieadeth to theright 
hand dir:ctiy, the other contrariwife turncth us zfide and putteth us back: and fo this life is mixt, 
and the vary World it (15, ifnot all throughout, yer at Ieaftwiſc, this bencath about the earth, and 
uncer tne Moon, isuncquall, variable, and tuvje to all mutations that poiſibly may be, For 
if nothing there 3s , that can be without a precedent cauſe, and that which of it (elf is good can 
never 7inifter any cauſe ofevill z neceſſary it is, that nature hath ſome peculiar cauſe and beginning 
by it ſclf, of good as well as of bad. And of this opinion arc moſt part of the Ancients, and thoſe 
of the wiſeſt ſort, For ſome think there be two gods as it were of a contrary myſtery and profeſſion; 
the one author of all good things, and the other of bad. Others there be who call the better of them 
God; and the other Dzmon, thatis to ſay, Devill, as Zoroaſtes the Magician did, who by report, 
was five thouſand years before the war of Troy, This Zoroaftes ( 1 fay ) named the good god Oromazes, 
and the other Arimzanins. Morcover , he gave out, that the one reſembled light, more than any 
:nſible thing elſe whatſoever: the other darknefſe and ignorance : and alſo that there is one inthe 
"midds between them , named Mithres : (and hercupon itis, that the Perfians call an Interceffor or 

Mcdiator > Mithres.) He teachcth us alſo ro ſacrifice unto the one of themyfor petition of good things, 
and for thankeſpiving : but to the other, for to diverc and turn away finiſter and evill accidents, To 
which purpoſe they ufed to ſtamp in a morter a certain herb which they call Omomi , calling upon 
Pluto and the darknefſe: then they temper it with the blood of a Woolf, which they have killed in 
ſacrifice : this done, they carry it away, and throw it into a dark corner, where the Sun never ſhineth. 
For this conceit they have, that of Herbs and Plants, ſome appertain unto the good god, and others . 
to the evill Dzmon or Devill. Scmblably of living Creaturcs, Dogs, Birds, and land Urchins, belong 
torheir good god : but thoſe of the Water, to the cvill fiend. And for this cauſe they repute thoſe very 
| happy, who can kill the greateſt number of them. Howbeit theſe Sages and wiſe Men report many fa- 
bulous things of the gods : as forcxample, that Oromazes is cngendred of the clearcft and purcit light, 
and Arimenius of deep darkneffe : alfo that they war one upon another; And the former of theſe 
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ja number, concurrents as it were of adverſe operation to the former above named. Atterwards when 
Oromazes had augmented and amplified himſelf three times , he removed as far from the Sun, as the 
Sun is diſtant from the Earth, adorning and embelliſhing the Heavens with Stars; and one Star above 
the reft he ordained to be the Guide, Miftriffe, and Overſeer of them all, to wit, Sirizs, that is to ſay, 
the Dog-ftar. Then, after he had made four and twenty other Gods, he incioſed them all within an 
Egg. Butthe other, brought forth by Arimanius, who were alfo in _ nurnber, never ccaſcd un- 
till they had picrced and made a holc into the ſaid ſmoothand poliſhed Egg : and fo after that, evill 
things became mingled pelI-mell with good. Bur there will a cime come predeſtinated fatally; 
when this Arimanius, who brings into the world Plague and Famine , ſhall of neceſſity be rooted aur 
and utterly deſtroyed for cyer, cven by them and the Earth ſhall become plain, even, and uniform': 
neither ſhall there be any other but one life, and one Common: wealth of men, all happy and ſpeaking 
one andthe ſame Language. Theopompus alſo writeth, that according to the wiſe Magi, theſe two gods 
muſt for three thouſand yeers, conquer one after another, and forthree thouſand yeers be conquered 
again by turns : and then for the ſpace of another three thouſand yeers, levie mutuall wars, and fight 
battcls one againſt the other, whiles the one, ſhall ſubyert and overthcow that which the other hath ſer 
up: untill in the end Pluto ſhall faint , give over, and periſh : then ſhall men be all in happy cttate', 
they ſhall xcec po more food, nor caſt any ſhadow from them 3 and that [god who hath wrought and 
eff:&:d all this. thall repafg himſelf, and reft in quict, not long (1 fay) for a god,bn1t a moder:t2 time 
as on= woulc tay tor a man taking his ſleep and reft. And thus much as touching rhe fable deviſed by 
the Msgi. But the Chaldzans affirm that of the gods, whom they call Planers or wandring Scars,two 
there be that are bencficiall and doers of good 3 two again miſchicyous and workers of evill ; and 
three there arc of a mean_nature and common. As or the opinionof the Greeks , concerning this 
point, there is no man I {uppoſc ignorant thereof : namely, that there þ: rwo portions or parts of che 
world, the one good alotted unto Zupiter Olympins, that is to ſay, Ceicftiall ; another bad, appertain= 
ing to Pluto, infernall. They fable morcover, and feign, that the goddefſe Harmonia that is to ſay, Ace 
cord, was engendered of Mars and Venus : of whom, the one is cracll, grim, and quarrellous ; the 
other mild, lovely, and generative. Now confider the Philoſophers themiclves, tow they agree 
hcrein : For Heraclitus direRly and difertly nameth war, the Father, King, and Locd of all the world 
ſaying, that Homer whicn he wiſbeth and praycth, 
Both out of Heaven and Earth to baniſh war, 
That God and Men no more might be at jar, 
wift not how (erc he was aware) he curſed the generation and produQtion of all things, which indecd 
have thcir cfſence and being by the fight and antipathie in nature, He was ignorant that the Sun 
would not paſlc the bounds and limits appointed unto him ; for otherwiſe the furics and curſed 
tongues which are the Miniſtrefſes and Coadjutreſſes of Juſtice would find him out. As for Empedocles, 
he ſaith, that the beginning and principle which worketh good, is Love and Amity, yea, and others 
whilcs is called Harmony by Merops ; but the cauſe of evill, 
Malice , Hatred, cankered ſpight, 
Darrell, Debate, aud bloody fight. 
Come now to the Pythagoreans, thcy demonſtrate and ſpecifie the fame by many names : for they call 
the good principle, One, finite, permanent or quiet, flraight or dire&, odd, quadrat or {quare, righs 
and lightſome : but the bad, twain, infinite, moving, crooked, cven, Tonger one way more than ano» 
ther, uncqual], left and dark, as if theſe were the Fountains of generation. Anaxugeras calleth them 
the Mind or U[1derfſtanding and Inſlinity. Ariſtotle termeth the one Form, the other Privatiun. And 
Plato under dark and covert termes hiding his opinion, in many places calleth the former of theſe two 
contrary principles, The Same, and the Latter, The other; Bur in the Bookes of his Lawes, which 
he wrote when he was now well ftept in years, he giveth chem no more any obſcure and ambiguous 
names, neither dcfcribeth he them ſymbolically and by znigmaricall and intricate means, bur in 
properand plain terms, he faith, that this work is not moved and managed by one ſole cauſe, 
but haply by many, or at Ieaftwiſe no fewer than twain : whereof the one is the Creatour and 
worker of good, the other oppoſite unto it and operative of contrary effefts. He Teaverh alſo and 
allowcth a third cauſe between, which is neither without Soul nor reafonlefe, ne yer unmoveable of it 
ſelf, as ſomethink, but adjacent and adherentto the other twaiu, howbcir inclining alwaies to the 
better, as having a defire and appetite thereto, which it purſucth and followeth, as that which 
hereafter we will deliver ſhall ſhew more manifcſtly, which Treatiſc ſhall reconcile the Egyptian 
Theology with the Grecks Philoſophy, and reduce them to a very good concordance : for that 
the Generation , Compoſition, and Conſtitution of this World is mingled of contrary powers, 
howbcit the ſame not of cquall force : for the better is predominant : but impoſſible iris that the 
cvill ſhould utterly periſh and be aboliſhed, ſo deeply it is imprinted in the Body, and fo far inbred 
in the Soul of the univerſall World, in oppoſition alwaics to the better , and to war againſt it. 
Now then, in the Soul, Reaſon and Lnderftanding, which is the Guide, and Miftrefie of all the 
beſt things , is Oſiris. Alſo in the Earth, inthe Winds; in Water, Sky and the Stars, that which 
is well ordained, ſtayed, diſpoſed and digeſted in good ſort, by temperate Scafons and Revolutions, 
the ſame is called the defluxion of Ofiris, and the very apparent image of him : Contrariwiſc, the 
paſſionate, violent, unreaſonable, brutiſh, raſhand fooliſh part of the Soul, is Typhoy : Scmblably 
in the bodily nature, that which is cxtraqrdinarily adventitious,ugholſom and diſeaſed, as for _—_ 
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the troubled air and tempeſtious indifpoſitions of the weather , the obſcuration or Ecclipſe of the 
Sun, the defe of the Moon and her occultation,be as it were the cxcurſons,deviations out of courſe, 
and diſparations : andall of them be Typhonsz asthe very interpretation of the Egyptian word ſignifi. 
ethnolcfle : for Typhon they name Seth, which is as much to ſay, as violent and opprefling after a 
Lordly manner. It importeth alſomany times reverſton, and otherwhiles an infultation or ſupplanta« 
tion. Moreover ſome there be who ſay, that one of Typhons familiar friends was named Bebeorm. Buy 
Manethos affirmeth, that Typhon himſelf was called Bebon, which word by interpretation is as much 
as cobibition, reſtraint or impeachment, ay if che puiſſance and power of Typhon were to ftay and 
withſtand the affairs that are in good way of procceding, and tend as they ſhould do, to a good end, 
And hereupon it is that of tame Beaſts they dedicate and attribute unto him, the moſt groffe and in- 
docible of all others, namely an Aﬀe : but of wild Beaſts the moft cruell and ſavage of all others, 
as thc Crocodiles and River-horſes. As for the Aﬀe, we have ſpoken before of him. In the Cit 
of Mercury, named Hermupelis, they ſhew unto us the image of Typhen, pourtraicd under the form ofa 
River-horſe, upon whom fitteth an Hauk, fighting with a Scrpent. By the forcſaid Horſe they re, 
preſent Typhon : and by the Hauk, the power and authority which Typhon having gotten by force 
maketh no care oftentimes both to be troubled and alſo to trouble others by his malice. And therefore, 
when they ſolemnize a ſacrifice, the ſeventh day of the moneth 7ybi, which they call the comming 
of Ifis out of Phenicie, they deviſe upon their hallowed Cakes for ſacrigge, a River: horſe, as if he 
were ticd and bound, In the City of Apollo, the manner and cuſtom confirmed by Law was, that cvery 
one muſt cat of a Crocodile : and upon a certain day they have a ſolemn chaſe and hunting of them, 
when they kill as many of them as they can, and then caſt them all before the Temple + and they ſay, 
that Typhon being become a Crocodile hath eſcaped from Orus : attributing all dangerous wicked 
Brafts, all hurtfull plants and violent paſſions unto Typhon, as if they were his works, his parts or mo- 
tions.Contrariwiſe they pourtray and depaint unto us Ofirisgby a Scepter and an Eye upon it : meaning 
by the Eye Forcſight and Providence,by the Scepter authoriry and puifſance: like as Homer nameth Ju- 
iter who is the Prince, Lord and Ruler ofall the world, Hypatos, that is Soveraign,and Mefter,that is, 
Foreſecing: £iving us to underſtand, by Soveraign, his ſuprcam Power, by forcſecing his Prudence 
and Wiſdom. They repreſent Ofiris alſo many times by an Hauk,for that ſhe hath a wonderfall clear and 
quick fight, her flighr alſo is as ſwift, and ſhe is wont naturally to ſuſtain her ſelf with very little food, 
And more than that (by report) when ſhe flicth over'dead bodies unburied,ſhe caftcth mould and carth 
upon their Eyes. And look whenſocver ſhe flieth down to the River for to drink ſhe ſetteth up her ſea- 
thers ftraighc upright, but when ſhe hath drunk ſhe layetk them plain and even again, by which it ap» 
pearcth thar ſafe ſhe is and hath eſcaped the Crocodile : For if the Crocodile feizeupon her and catch 
her up, her pennach abideth ſtiff and upright as before. Butgenerally throughout whereſoever the image 
of Ofiris is exhibited in the form ofa man, they pourtray him with the natural member of generation 
Riff and firaight, prefiguring thereby the generative and nutritive vertue. The habiliment alſo, where- 
* oc Fire, With they clad his images is bright, ſhining like fire : For they repute the * Sun to be a body repreſent- 
*  Ingthe power of goodneſs, as being the viſible matter ofa ſpirituall and intcelIcuall ſubſtance, And 
therefore their opinion deſerveth to be rejeEted who attribute unto Typhon the ſphere of the Sun, con- 
ſidering that unto him properly appertaineth nothing that is rcſplendent, healthfull and comfortable, 
no diſpoſition, no generation or motion which is ordered with mcaſure or digefted by reaſon : But if 
cithcr in the airor upon thecarth there be any unſcafonable diſpoſition of winds, of weather, or water, 
it hapneth whcn the primitive cauſe of a difordinate and indeterminate power commeth to extinguiſh 
the kinde vapors and cxhalations. Moreover in the facred hymns of Ofirzs , they invocate and call upon 
him who licth at repoſe hidden within the armes of the Sun, Alſo upon the thirticth day of the moneth 
' Epiphy,they ſolemnize the feaft of the Nativity or birth of Orus Eyes: at what time as the Sun and Moon 
be in the ſame dirc& line : as being perſwaded that not only the Moon but the Sun alſo is the Eye and 
light of Horus : Likewiſe upon the twentie cighth day of the moneth Phaopi,they celebrate another feaſt 
of the Suns bafons or ſtaves,and that is after the Xquinox in Autumn, giving covertly thereby to unders - . 
ftand,thae the Sun hath need ofan appuy or ſupporter to reſt upon and to ftrengthen him, becauſe his = 
heat then begins to decay and languiſh ſenſibly,his light alſo to diminiſh and decline obliquely from us. 
Morecover about the Solſtice or middle of Winter , they carry about his Temple ſeven times a Cow : 
and this proceſſion is called the ſeeking of Oſiris, or the Revolution of the Sun, as if the goddefſe then 
deſired the waters of Winter : And ſo many times they do it, forthat the courſe of the Sun, from the 
Winter Solſtice unto the Summer Solftice is performed in the ſeventh moneth. It is (aid morcovery 
: that * Horus the Sun of Tis was the firſt who ſacrificed unto the Sun, the fourteenth day ofthe 
© Or Or45: moneth, according as is written in a certain book as touching the Nativity of Horns : howſoever every 
day they offer incenſe and ſweet odors to the Sun: three times : Firſt at the Sun Rifing, Rofin : Se- 
condly about Noon, Myrrhi : And Thirdly at the Sun Setting, a certain compoſition named Kipht. 
The myfticall meaning of which Perfumes and Odors, 1 will hereafter declare : but they are perſwa- 
ded that in all this they worſhip and honor the Sun. But what necd is there to gather and col- 
le& anumber of ſuch matters as theſe ? ſeeing there be ſome who openly maintain that Ofiris is 
the Sun, and that the Greeks call him Sirivs, but the Article which the Egyptians put beforc, to 
wit, [ O] i» thecauſe that ſo much is not evidently perceived + as alfo that Ihr is nothing elſe bue 
the Moon : and of her images thoſe that have horns upon them, fignific no other thing but the 
Moon Croifſant; but ſuchras arc covered and cladin black, betoken thoſe days whercin ſhe is hidden 
| or 
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ordarkened , namely, when ſhe runneth afterethe Sun : which is the reaſon thar in love matcers they 
:nvocate the Moon. And Endoxus himſelf faith, that This is the preſident over amatorious folk. And 
verily in theſe ceremonies there is ſome probabilicy and likelihood of truth. Bur coſay that Typhor 
is the San, is fo abſurd, that we ought not ſo much as give car to thoſe who athiem ſo. But 1ecurn 
we now to our former matter. For Tfis is the feminine part of nature, apr to rcccive all generation, 
upon which occafion called ſhe is by Plato, the Naurſe,and Pandeches, that is to fay , capablc of all: yea 
and the common ſort name her Afyrionymus, which is as much to ſay, as having an infinite number 
of names, for that ſhe receiveth all formes and ſhapes, according as ir pleaſerh chet firſt reaſon ro con» 
'vert and turn her. Moreover, there is imprinted in hernaturally, a love of the firſt and principall 
efſ:nce, which is nothing clſc but the ſoveraign good, and it ſhe defireth, ſecketh, and purſucth acer. 
Contrariwiſc, ſhe flieth and repelleth from her, any partand portion that proceedeth from ill. And 
howſocver ſhe be the ſubje& matter, and meet place apt co receive as well one as the orher, yet of ic 
ſelf, enclincd ſhe is alwatcs rather to the bctter,and applierh her ſelf to engender the ſame, yea, and to 
difſcminaxc and ſow the defluxions and fimilitudes thereof, wherein ſhe t+ kerh pleaſure and rejoycerh, 
when ſhe hath conceived and is great therewith, ready to beclivered, For this is a repreſentation and 
deſcription of the ſubſtance engendred in matter, and nothing elſe bur an imitation of that which is: 
And therefore you may ſec it is not befides the purpoſe, that they imagine and deviſe the Soul of Oferzs 
to be cternall and immortall : but as for the body, that Typhoy many times doth tcar , mangle 3 
and aboliſh it, that it cannot be ſeen : and that Th goeth gocth up and down, wandring here and 
there, . gathering together the divmembred pieces thereof, for that which is good and fpiricuall , by 
conſcqueuce is not any waics ſubjeR to change and alteration; but that which is ſenſible and material 
doth yecld from it ſelf certain images, admitting withall and receiving ſund:y proportione, forms, 
and fimilitudes, like as the prints and ſtamps of ſcales ſet upon wax, do nor continue and remain al= 
waies, but arc ſubjeft to change, alteration, diſorder, and trouble, and this fame was chaſed 
from the ſuperior region, and ſent down hither, where it fiphteth againſt Horus whom Iſis engendred 
ſenſible, as being the very Image of the ſpiritual and intelleCtuall worl4. And hercupon it ir, thar Ty= 
phon is ſaid to accuſe him of Baftardy, as being nothing pure and lincere, like unto his father, ro wir, 
Reaſon and Underftanding ; which of it ſelf is fimplc, and not medled with any paſſion : bar in the 
matter adultcrate and degenerate , by reaſon that it is corporall. Howbcit , in the cad the viRtory is 
on Mercuries ſide, for he is the diſcourſc of reaſon, which teftificth unto us, and ſheweth, that nature 
bath produced this world marteriall mctamorphozed to rhe ſpirituall form + forthe nativity of Apollo, 
engendred between Tfis, and Oſiris, whiles the gods were yer in the belly of Rhea, ſymboliz:th thus 
much, that before the world was cvidently brought to light and fully accompliſhed, the matter of 
reaſon, being found naturally of it ſelf rude and unperfe&t, brought forth the firſt generation : for 
which cauſe they ſay, ultratgod being as yet lame, was born and begotten in darknefl:, whom the 
call the elder Horus. For the world yet it was not, but an image oncly and deſign of the world, and a 
bare fantaſtic of that which ſhould be. Bur this Horus here is determinate, dclinite and perfe&t, who 
killeth not Typhon right out, but taketh from him his force and puiſſance that he candolittle or no« 
thing: And hercupon it is, that (by report) in the City Coptys, the image of Horus holdeth in one 
hand the genicall member of Typhox : and they fable belides, that Mercury having bercit him of his fi- 
newes , made thereof ſtrings for his harp, and ſo uſed chem. Hereby they teach, chat reafon framing 
the whole world, fer itin tune, and brought ic to accord , forming ic of thoſe parts which before 
_ were atjar anddiſcord : howbeic removed not, nor aboliſhed alcogether the pzrnicious and hurtfull 
nature, but accompliſhed the vertue thereof, And therefore it is, that itbcing feeble and weak, 
wrought alſo (as it were) and intermingled or interlaced with thofe parts and members which be ſub- 
Jed to paſſions and mutations, cauſeth Exrthquakes, and Tremblings, cxccfſive Hzats, and excreme 
Drinefſe, with extraordinary Winds in the Air, befides Thunder, Lightnings, and fizry Tempeſts. Ic 
impoiſoneth morcover the Waters and winds,infe&ing them with Peftilence, reaching up and bearing 
the head alofr, as far asto the Moon, obſcuring and darkning many times even that which is by nature 
clean and ſhining. Andthus the Egyptians do both think and fay, that Typhou ſometime firook the 
Eye of Horus, and another while pluckt it out of his head and devourcd it, and then afterwards deli-= 
vered it again unto the Sun. By the ſtriking aforcfaid, they mean znigmarically the wane or decreaſe 
of the Moon monethly : by the total! privation of the Eye, they underitand her ccclipſe and defedt of 
lght : which the Sun doth remcdy by relumination of her ſtraight waics, as ſoon as ſhe is gotten paſt. 
the ſhade of the earth. But the principal & more divine nature is compoſed and conſifteth of three things, 
to wit, of an intellc&uall nature, of matter, and a compound of them both,which we call the world. 
Now, that intclle&uall part, Plato nameth des, the pattern alſo of the Fathers: as for matteryhe tearn= 
eth it a Mother, Nurſe, a foundationalſo and a plot or place for generation : and that which is pro» 
duced of both, he is wont to call the iſſue and thing procreated, And a man may very well con- 
jeture, that the Egyptians compared the nature of the whole world, cſpecially to this, as the fairit 
triangle of all other. And Plats in his books of Policy or Common-wealth, ſcemeth alſo to have 
uſed the ſame, when he compoſerh and deſcribeth his nuptiall figure: which triangle is ofthis ſort: char 
the ſide which maketh the right angle,is of threegthe baſis of four,and the third line called Hypotinuſa of 
five, zquivalent in power to the other two that comprehend it: ſothat the line which dire&ly falleth 
plumb upon the baſe, muſt anſwer proportionably to the male ; the baſe ro the female, and the Hypo 
tinuſato the ifſue of them both. And verily, Ofiris repreſentcth the beginning and principle : 1fs that 
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which receiverh 3 and Horus the compound of both, For the number of three is the firſt 0d and perfet ; 
the quaternary is the fict ſquare or quadrat number, compoſed of the firſt eyen number, which btwo's 
and five reſemolerh partly che Father, and inpart the Mother , as conlifting both of wo and three, 
And it ſhall ſcem alſo that the very name It, which is the univerſall world, was derived of Itwn, thay 
38 to ſay, five, and ſo in Greek mpTe'raB%in old time ſignified as much as to number : and that which 
more is, five being multiplycd in it ſelf, maketh a quadrat number, to wit twenty five, which is juſt ag 
many letters as the Egyprians have in their Alphabet, and {o many yeers fpis alſo lived. And as for 
Horus,they uſcd to call him K aimin, which js as much to ſay, as ſecn,for thatthis world is fenfible and 
viſible. Ts likewiſe is ſometime called Mouth, otherwhiles Athyri or Methyer. And by the firſt of 
theſe names, they fignific a Mocher : by the ſecond, the fair houſe of Horus, like as Plato termcth it 
to be the place capablc 0! generation 3 the rt: is cc n-pounded of Full and the cauſe: for Matter ig 
full of the world, as being maried and keep.” g company with the firſt principle, which is go0d,pure, 
and beautifully adorned. Ic ſhould ſeems haply alfo, that the Poct Heſiodus, when he ſaith, that all 
things at the firſt, were Chaos, Earth, Tartarus, and Leyc, ground<th upon no other principles than 
thoſe , which arc {1znified by theſe names, meaning by the Earth fs 3 by Love Ofiris 3 and by Tarta- 
rus Typhon.; as we have made demenftration, For by Chaos it ſeems that he would underfiend ſome 
place and recepticle of the world. - Moreover, in ſome ſort theſe matters require tac fable of Plato, 
which in his book inticuled Sympoſium, Socrates inferred, namely, wherein he ſctteth down the gene= 
ration of Love : ſaying that Penia, that is to ſay, Poverty, dcfirons to have Children , went and 1; 
with Poros , that is toſay, riches, and {1-pt wich him, by whom ſhe conceived with Child, and 
brought forth Love : who naturally is long and variable; and begorten of a Father who is good, 
wiſe, andall-ſufficientz and of a Mother who is pcor, needy, and for want, dcfirous of another, and 
evermore ſecking and following after it. For the forcſaid Poros, is no other, butthe firft thing ami» 
able, defircable, perfeRt and (.;fli-ient. As for Penia, it is matter, which of it fclf is evermore bare, 
needy, wanting that which is good, whereby ar length ſhe is conceived with Child, after whon ſhe 
hath a longing deſire, and evermore ready to receive ſomewhat of him. Now Horus cngendred bee 
ewcen them (which.is the world) is nor eternall, nor impaſhible, nor tacorrup'ible, bur being ever 
more in gencration , he ende:voureth by vicifſiude of mutations, and by periodicall paſſion, to 
continue alwaics young, as it he ſhould n:vcr dir and p:riſh, Bur of ſuch fables as theſe wenwft 
make uſe , not as of reaſons altogether really ſubfiſting : bur fo as we take out of cach of them, 
that which ismect and conv-nient to our purpoſe. Whenas therefore we ſay Matter , we arenot to 
rely upon the opinions of om: Philoſophers, and to think it for to be a body wichour foul, without 
quality, continuing in it fe!fidle, and without all aftion whatſoever 3 for wc call oil the matter of 
a perfume or ointnicut 3 and gold the matter of an image or ftatac, which notwithſtanding is not 
void of all fimilitude : andeven ſo we fay, that the very foul and underfianding of a man, 'is the mat- 
ter of Vertue 2nd of Science , which we give unto reaion, tor i© bring into order, and adorn, And 
ſome there were, who afficmed the mind or underſtanding to be the proper place of forms, and asit 
were, the exprefſe mould of intelligible things : like as there be Naturaliſts who hold, that the 
ſeed of a woman hath not the power * a princip!c ſerving to the generation of man, but Rtandeth in- 
ſtead of matter and nourifhm#r:t onely : according unto whom , we alſo being grounded herein, are 
to think that this goddelile having the fruicion of the firſt and chief god, and converfing with hin 
continually , for the love of thoſe good things and vertues which are in him, is nothing adverſe unto 
him, but Joveth him as cr irne ſpouſe and Jawfull Husband : and like as we ſay, that an honeſt wife 
who cnjoycth ordinarily thc company of her Husband , loveth him never the lefſe, but hath till a 
mind unto him ; even ſo giveth not ſhz over to be enamoured upon him , although ſh: be continually 
where he is, and repleniſhed with his principall and moft fincere partss But when and whereas Ty- 
phoain the end thrufteth himſelf between, and fetterh upon che extream parts, then and there ſhe 
ſ:-emeth to be ſad and heavy, and thereupon is ſaid to mourn and Jament, yeaand ſeek up certain 
reliques and picces of Ofiris, and ever as ſhe can find any , ſhe recciverh and arraycth them with all dili- 
gence, and as they arc ready to periſh and corrupt, ſhe caretully renderh and kceperh them cloſe, like 
as again ſhe producceh and bringeth forth other things to light of her ſelf, For the reaſons, the Idzz 
and the influences of God, which arc in Hcaven and amone ft the Stars, do there continue and remain: 
bat thoſe which be difſcminate among the ſenſible and paſſible bodies, in the Earth and in the Scagdiffa- 
{cd into the plants and living Creatures, the ſame dying and being buried, do many times reviveand 
riſc again freſh by the means of generations.And hereupon the fable ſaith thus much more,that Typhor, 
cohabitcth and Iyeth with Nephbthys, and chat Oferis alſo by ſtealth and ſecretly, keepeth company -with 
her : for the corruptive and Erovieg Toure” doth principaily poſſefſe the exrream pares of that 
matter which they name Nephthys and death : and the generative and-preſerving vertue, conferreth into 
It lictle ſeed, and the ſame weak and feeble, as being marred and dcttroyed by Typhon : unleſſe is be 
ſo much as 1ſ;s gathereth up and ſaveth, which ſhe alſo nouriſhech and mantaincth, Bur in one word, 
and to ſpeak more generally ,/ he is ſtill better, as Platoand Ariſtotle arc of opinion : for the naturall 
puiſſince ro engender and to preſerve, moveth toward him astoa ſibſtance and being : wherear, 
chat force of killing and d:{roying moveth bchind, toward non ſubſiſtence : which is the reaſon, 
that they call che one Iſis, that is to ſay, amotion animate and wiſe; as if the word were derived of 
*X, which lignificth to move by a certain ſcience and reaſon, for abarbarous word it is not, But like 
as the gencrall name of all gods and goddeſſes, to wits Theos, is derived of #7 78 2va7?, that to 
ay, 
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| ſay,of viſible,and awd 7s 7), that isto ſay,of running 3 cven ſo,both we and al{o the Ezypiiait, have 
called this goddefſe vior?, and Iſir,of intelligence and motion rogether.Semblably Plato faith, that in old 
time,when they ſaid Iſ2,they meant Ofragthat is to ſaygfacreds1ike as Neeſis zIfo & Phroneſis.quaſ; vipoggs 
that is to ſay, the ftirring & motion of the Underſtanding, being carricd & going forward : & they im- 
poſed this word ow1tye!, to thoſe who have found out and diſcovered Goodneſs ard Vertue : but con- 
rrariwiſe,have by reproachful names noted ſach things as impeach hinder and flay the courſe of natural 
things, binding them ſo,as they can not go forward,to wir, xex ls, Vice, 'a7cea, Indigence,Seinin, Cow- 
ardiſc,and 'aviz, Grief,as if they kept them) from #az,1 ##R,that is to ſay, tree progreil: and procecding 
forward. As for Ofiiris,a word it is compoſed of 9:@- and lex, that is to ſay,holy and ſacred ; for he is 
the common reaſon or idca,of things above in Heaven, and bencath : of which,our ancients were wont 
to call the one fort , l«g#2 that is to fay,facred ; and the other #1, that is ro ſay, holy. Th: reafon alfo 
which ſheweth celeſtial things, and ſuch as move upward, is called 4ubis, & otherwhiles Hermanubis ; 
as if the one name were meet for thoſe above, & the other for them bencath : whereupon they ſacrificed 
unto the former a white Cock, & to the other a yellow or of ſaffron colcur; for that they thought thoſe 
things above,pure fimple and ſhining 3 but thoſe beneath,mix<d vfa medly colonr. Neither arc we to 
marvail, that theſe terms are diſguiſed to the faſhion of Greek words; for an infinite number of more 
there be,web have been tranſported out of Greece with thoſe men who departed from thence into cxile, 
& there remain untill thisday as'ſtrangers wichout their native Country: whereof ſome there be which 
cauſe Poetry to be ſlandered, for calling them intouſe, as if it ſpake barbarouſly, namely, by thoſe who 
term ſuch Pocticall and obſcure words,Glottas. But in the Books of Hermes or Mercury, fo called, there 
is written by report,thus much concerning ſacred names, namely, that the power ordained over the cir- 
cular motion & revolution ofthe Sun, the Egyptians call Horus, & the Greeks Apells : that weh js over 
the wind,fome name Ofiris,others Sarapis, and ſome again in the Egyptianlanguage Sethi, which figni- 
ficth as much as conception or to þe with Child : and thereupon it 1s, that by a litile defleQion ot the 
name , in the Greek: tongue that Canicular or Dog; ftzr is called Kowy , which is thought appropri- 
atcunto Tf, Well 1 wot, thatweare not to ftriveas touching names, yet would 1 rather give place 
unto the Ezyptians about the nam? Sarapis than Ofiris ; for this is a mcer Greek word, whereas the 
other is a ſtranger ; but as-well the one as the other ſignifi-th the ſame power of Divinity. And hereto 
accordeth the Egyptian language 3 for many times they term 1fs by the name of Minerva, which in 
their tongue fignifieth as much, as 1am come of my fclf. And Typhon, as we have alrcady ſaid, is na« 
med Seth, Bebon, and Smy, which words betoken all, a violent ſtay and impeachment, 'a contrariety 
and a divertion or turning aſide another way. Morcover , they call the Loadftone or Sideritis, the 
bone of Horus 3 like as Iron, the bone of Typhoy, as Manethos is mine Author : for as the Iron ſeemeth 
otherwhiles to follow the ſaid Loadftone, and ſuffereth ir ſelf to be drawn by it, arid many times for it 
again, returneth back and is repell?d to the contrary : even ſo, the good and comfortable motion of 
the World endued with reaſon, by perſwaſive ſpecches doth convert, draw into it, and mollific that 
hardn:fſ: of Typhon :*but otherwhiles again, the ſame returneth back into it ſelf, and is hidden in the 
depth of penury and impoſlibility. 'Over and beſides, Eudoxys ſaith, that the Eryptians deviſe of Fups- 
piter this fiftion, that both his legs being ſo grown topgetſy rin one, that he could not go at all, tor 
very ſhame he kept in a deſert Wilderhieffe : but This, by cutting and dividing the fame parts of the bo= 
dy , broughthim to his ſound and upright going again. Which Fable giveth us covercdy thus to un- 
derſtand , that the Underſtanding and Reaſon, of.God init ſelf going invilibly, and after an unſcen 
manner, procecdeth to generation by the means of motion. And verily , thatbcaſen Timbrel which 
they ſounded and rung at the Sacrificea of This, named Strum, ſh:weth evidently, thar all things oughc 
066, that is to ſay, to beſtir and ſhake, and never 'c#aſe moving, but to be awakened and raiſed, as 
if otherwiſe they were drowhie, lay aſlzep and fangaithed : for is (aid that they turn back and repulſe 
7yphon with their Timbrels aforeſaid, "mcaning thergby, that whereas Corruption doth bind and flay 
natiire, generation again 'unbindeth_and ſcereth it a work by the means of motion. Now the faid 
Sijtrum bcing in the upper partronnd, the curvature and Abſis thereof comprehendcerh four things thas 
are ftirred and moved: for that partof the World which is ſubj:& to Generation and Corruption, is 
comprehended under the ſphere of the Moon, within which all things, move. and alter; by the meangs.of 
the four Elements, Fire, Earth, Waterand Air. ,Upouthe' Abfis or rundle of the 8itrum.toward the 
toþ';" they engrave the form of a Cat wich a _mansfice ; but benzath, under thoſe things which arc 
ſhaktn, one while they cngrave the viſage-of 1fis , angther while of Nepis lignifying by theſe twa 
faces, Nativity and Dzath : for theſe be the motions and mutations of the Elements. By the Car, they 
underſtand the Moon, for the variety bf the zkin, for the operation and work in the injght ſeaſon, and 
for the fruitfulnefl+ of this Creature :' for it is ſaid, thatat firſt ſhe bearcth one Kitling, . at the ſecond 
cime two, the third time three, then four, afterwards five, and foto ſeven ; fo that in all ſhe bripgeth 
forch'2$8; which'att'the'daycs of every Moon. And hawſocver this may ſeem fabulg us, yet for certain 
ics truc, that theappulzor ſights oftheſe Cats are fuſſand large when the Moan is aj full ; but con» 
trariwiſe, draw in'tnd become ſmaller asthe Moon is in the wang, As forthe viſage of a man, which 
they attribate wnito'the' Car, they repreſent thereby the witty ſubcilty and reaſon about the mutations 
of the Yoon. © Bat t6 knit'up all this matter in few words, reaſon would, that we ſhould think neither 
the Sun nor the Water, neither Earth nor Heaven tobe T6s or Ofiris 3 no more than qxceeding Drought; 
extreain Heats Fire and'Sea,” is Typbon: 'bug imply, whatſoever in ſuch things is out of mcaſurc and 
extraordinery eirhicr inexcelſe' or defeft , we ought to attribure it, unto Typhen ; contrariwile al 
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chat is well diſpoſed, ordered, good and profitable, we muſt belecve ie to be the work verily of Is, 
but the I:nage, cxamplc and reaſon of Oſiris : which if we honour and adore in this ſort , we ſhall no 
fin or do amifle : and that which more is, we ſhall remove and ſtay rhe unbelicf and doubrfull ſcry. 
puloſicy ot Exdoxus, who asked the reaſon, why Ceres had no chai ce and ſuperintendence over Love 
matters, but all that care lay upon Is, and why Bacchxs could neither make the River Nilus to ſwell 
and overflow, nor govern and rule the dead : for if we ſhould allege one generall and common 
reaſon for all, we deemtheſe gods to have been ordained for the portion and diſpenſation of good 
things, and whatſoever in nature is good and beautifull, it is by the grace and means of theſe deities ; 
* Tieyipn- whiles the one yecldeth the firſt principles, and the other receiveth and * diftributcth the ſame: þ 
oey , ſome ich means we ball be able to ſatisfic the multizude, and meet with thoſe mechanicall and odijoug 
_ ag fellows 3. whether they delight in the change and variety of the air, according tothe ſcaſons of the year, 
th Rag '© Or in the procreation of fruits, or inthe ſecednefſe and illings, appropriating and applying thereto what 
ſay,periift- hath been delivered of theſe gods 3 wherein they take pleaſure, ſaying, that Ofiris is interred, when 
cth. the ſecd is covered in the ground z that he reviverth and riſeth again co light, when ic beginneth to 
ſpurt. And hereupon it is ſaid,that 1/is when ſhe perceived her ſelf to be conceived and with Child,hang. 
cth abour her neck a preſervative the fixth day of the moneth Pbaophz, and is delivered of Harpocrates 
about the Solſtice of Wintcr , being as yet unperfe&, and comero no maturity in the prime of the firſt 
flowers and buds which is the reaſon that they offer unto her the firſt fruits of Lentils new ſprung,and 
ſolemnize the Feaſt and Holidaics of her Childbirth and lying in after the Equinox of the Spring : for 
when the vulgar ſort hear this, they reft herein, take contentment, and believe it ftrai htwaics,draw. 
ing a probability for belecf, out of ordinary things which are daily reagy at hand. And verily, herein 
there is no inconvenience, if firſt and formoft they make theſe gods common, and nor proper and 
peculiar untothe Egyprians, neither compriſe Nilus only and the Land which Nzlzs watercth, under 
theſe names, nor in naming their Mcecs, Lakes. and Lotes, and the nativity of their gods, deprive 
all other men of thoſe great gods, among whom there is neither Nil#s , nor Butus, nor Memphis; yet 
neverthcleſs acknowledge and have in reverence the goddefle Iſis and other gods about her, ofwhom 
they have Icarncd not long fince to name ſome with the Egyptian appellations : but time out of mind 
they knew their vertue and power, in regard whereof they have honoured and adored them. Sccondly, 
which is a far greater matter,to the end they ſhould take heed and be affraid, Icſt ere they be awarczthey 
diffolve and diffipate theſe divine powers in Rivers, Winds, Sowjng , Plowing and other prneny and 
alterations of the earth; as they do, who hold, thac Bacchus is Wine, Vulcan the flame of Firc, and 
Proſerpina (a#ICleanthes faid in one place) the Spirit that bloweth and pierceth thorow the ruin of 
the Earth. A Poct there was, who writing of Reapers and Mowers , ſaid: 
Es What time young men their hands to Ceres put, 
And her with hooks and ſithes by piecemeal cut. 
And in no refpe& differ they from thoſe, who think the Sailes, Cables, Cordage and Anchor, are the 
Pilot; or that the Thred and Yarn, the warpand woof, be the Weaver ; or that the Goblet and po= 
tion Cup, the Ptifane or the Mede and hogjed water, isthe Phyſician. But verily in fo doing, the 
imprint abſurd and blaiphcmous opinions the £2 , tending to Athciſmand impiety, attribucing 
the names of gods unto naturesiand things ſenſeleffe, livelefſe'and corruptible, which of neceſlity men 
uſe as they need them 4 and cannor chuſe but marand deftroy the ſame. For we muſt in no wiſe think 
that theſe very things be gods 3 for nothing can be a god which hath no Soul, and is ſubjc&toman 
and under his hand : ' but thereby we know, that they be gods who give us them to uſe, and for 
r0 be perdurable and ſufficient ; nor theſe in one place, and thoſe in another , ncither Barbarians nor 
Greeks , neither Meridionall nor Septentrionall,z but like as the Sun and Moon, the Heaven, Earth, 
and Sea are common unto all, butt yet in divers places called by faudry names:. even ſo of one and the 
ſame intelligence that ordereth the whole World, of the fame providence which diſpenſeth and go» 
verneth all, of the minifteriall powers ſubordinate over all, ſundry honors and appellations accordi 
to the diverſity of Laws have bcen appointed. And the Pricfts and religious, profeſſed in ſuch Cere- 
moniez,uſe Myſteries and Sacraments,ſome obſcurc,others more plain and cvident;to train our Under- 
fanding to the knowledge of the Deity : howbeit, without perill and danger; for not that ſome miſ- 
fing the right way, are fallen into ſuperſtition; arid others avoiding ſuperſtition as it were a Bogg or 
Quavemirc, have run before they could take heed, upon the rock of impicty. And therefore, irbe- 
hoveth us in this caſo _— be induftcd by the direQion of Philoſophy, which may guide us in 
theſc holy Contemplations, that we may worthily and religiouſly think of every thing ſaid and doncs 
to the end, that it befall not unto 18 as unto Theodorvs, who ſaid, that the doArin which he tenderd 
and r-ached out withthe right hand, ſome of his Scholars received and took with the lefc; even fo, 
by taking in a wrong ſenſe and otherwiſe than is mect and convenient, that which the Laws have or» 
dained touching Feaſts and Sacrifices, we groſly offend. For, that all things ought to have a. refe= 
rence unto reaſon, a man may ſee'and know by themſelves : for celebrati Feat unto Aﬀercury the 
ninetcenth day of the ficft moneth, they eax hony and figs, ſaying withall, this Mot, Sweet is the truth, 
As to that PhylaGery or preſervative, which theyfeing 1fis to wear when ſhe is wichIChild, by imcr- 
pretation it fignificth, A rue voice. As for Harpocrates z we muſt not Tango has w be ſome young 
'god, and nor come go ripe years, nor yeta man: but hels the ſuperintendent and reformer of mens 


Language as touching the gods, being yea new, unperfc&, andnot difſtin& nor articnlate ; which is-the 
reaſon, that he holdeth' a feal-ring before his mouth, Feta fign and mark of taciturnicy and 2 | 
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is Fortune : The tongue is D&mon, Now of all Plants which Egypt bringeth torth, they conſecrate 
thePcach-tree unto him) eſpecially, becauſe the fraic reſembleth an Heart, and the leaf a Tongue : For 
of all choſe things which naturally arc in man, there is nothing. more divine than the Tongue and 
Speech, as touching the gods principally, neither in any thing commeth he nearer unto beatirude : and 
therefore I adviſe and require every man who repaireth hither and commeth down co this Oracle, to 
entertain holy thoughts in his heart , and to'utter ſeemly words with his tongue, whereas the common 
ſort of people in their publick feaſts and ſolemn proceſſionsdo many ridiculous things,notwithftanding 
they proclame and pronounce formerly by the voyce of the Cryer .and Bcdle in the beginning of ſuch 
ſolemnitics, to keep ſilence, or ſpeak none buc gcod words: and yer afterwards they ceaſe not but to 
give Out moſt blaſpemous ſpecches,and to think as baſely of the gods. - How then ſhall men behave and 
demean themſelves in thoſe heavy and mournfull ſacrifices from whence all micth and laughter is bani- 
ſhed, if it be not lawfull cither to omit any thing of the accuſtomed and uſuall Ceremonies , or 
to confound and mingle the opinions of the go ds with abſurd and talſe ſuſpicions ?. The Grecks do 
many ſcmblable things unto the Egyptians even in manner at the very.fame time ; Fur at Athens in the 
feaſt called Theſmophoria to the honour-of Ceres, the Women do falt, fitting upon the ground : And 
- the Barotians make arifling and removing of the houſes of Achea, naming this feaſt ia In, that is to 
ſay, odious: as if Geres were in heavineſſe and forrow for the deſcent of her Daugiuer Proſerpina into 
Hell : and this is that moneth wherein the Stars called Pleiades appear, and when the hubandmen be- 
gin to ſow , which the Egyptians name Athyr, the Athenians Py azepſion, and the Paxotians Damatrios, 
as one would ſay Gerealis. And Theopompus writeth , that the people inhabiring Weſtward, do both 
think and alſo call the Wintcr Saturn, the Summer Yenus, and the Spring Froſerpina : and thar of Sa- 
turn and Venus all things be ingendered, The Pheygians alſo imapgining that God {l:cpech all Winter, 
and lieth awake in the Summer ; thereupon celebrate in one ſeaſon, the jealt of lying in brd 2nd f]:ep= 
ing ; inthe other of cxperretion or waking, and that with much drinking and belly cheer, Bur 
the Paphlagonians ſay, that he is bound & kept in ward as a Priſoner durins Winter, and in the Spring 
inlarged again and et at liberty when he beginncth to ſtir and move, Now the very time giverh us 
occaſion to ſuſpeR,that the heavy countenance ind auſterity which they (h:w,is becauſe the fruits of the 
earth be then hidden { which fruics our Ancicnts in times paſt never thought to be gods, bur the pro 
ficable and neceſſary gifts ofthe gods, availing much to live civilly , and not attcr a 1+vage and beattly 
manner. Burt at what time of the year as they ſaw the fruits from the trees to tall and tail ar once 3 and 
thoſe which themſelves had ſowen, with much ado , by little and little opening and cleaving the carch 
with thcir own hands and ſo covering and hilling the ſame , without any affured hop: what would 
beride thereupon, and whether the ſame would come to any proof and perfe&tion orne,they did many 
things like unto thoſe that commit dead bodies to the earch , and mourn therctore, Moreover, like 
as we ſay, that he who buicth the books of Plato, buicth Plato : and who is the aftour of Adenanders 
Comedics, is ſaid to alt and play Menander : Semblably, they did not ſparc and forbear to pive the 
names of the celcftiall gods unto their gifts and inventions , honouring the ſame wirh all reverciice, ior 
the uſe and need they had of them. Butthcy who come after,taking this groſly and fooliſhly, 2rd ups 
on ignorance unsilfully returning upon the gods the accidents of their truics 3 not only called their 
preſence and fruition, the nativity of the gods; and their abſence or want of them, the death and 
departure ofthe gods; but alſo belecved ſo much, and were perſwaded tully fo: In ſuch wiſe as they 
have filled themſclves with many abſurd, lewd and confuſed opinions of the faid gods. And ver verily, 
the error and abſurdity of their opinions they had evidently before their cyes preſented by Xenophanes 
the Colophonian, or other Philoſophers after him, who admonithed the Egypriane, that it they re- 
puted them gods, they ſhould notlament for them : and if they mourned, they ſhould nottake them 
for gods : as alſo it wat a ridiculous mockery, in their lamentations to pray unto them for to pro- 
duce new fruits and bring them unto perfection tor them, to the end that they might be conſumed apain 
and lamented for. But the caſe ſtands not ſo : for they bewail the fruits that are gone and ſpent , bur 
they pray unto the gods , the Authors and givers thereof, that they would vouchſate to beſtow upon 
them new, and make them grow in ſupply of thoſe which were periſh:d and loſt, Right well there- 
fore was it ſaid of the Philoſophers, that thoſe who have not learned to hear and tzke words ariph!, 
receive alſo and uſe the things themſelves amiſſe : as for example , the Greeks who were not tauphir 
nor accuſtomed to call the ſtatucs of braſſe and ſtone, or painted images , the ftatucs and images 113de 
to the honour of the gods, but the gods themſelves : and afterwards were ſo bold, as to ſay, tha! 
Lechares d:{poiled and tripped Minerva out of her clothes, and that D:onyſius the Tyrant polled A- 
polls who had a perruke orbuſh of golden hair; alſo thac Fupiter Capitolinus during, the civili wars 
was burnt and conſumed with fire. And thus they ſeenot, how in ſo doing they draw and admir 
falſe and erroneous opinions which follow upon ſuch manner of ſpecches. And herein the Epyprians 
of all other Nations have faulted moſt, abour the beaſts which they honour and worſhip. For the 
Greeks verily in this point both belicve and alſo ſpeak well, faying that the Dove is a bird ſacred un« 
to Venus, the Dragon to Minervaythe Raven or Crow to Apollo,and thc Dog ro Dianazaccording to that 
which Euripides ſaid ; 

The goddeſſe Diana ſhining by night, 

In a Dogs portrait will take much delight. 
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Alſo in the moneth Meſori, they repreſent unto bim certain kinds of Pulle, ſaying withall, The tongue © 
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But the Egy prian, at Icaſlwiſc the common ſort of them, worſhipping and honouring thee very beafh 
as if they were gods themſelves , have not onely pefſtered with Jaughter and ridiculous mockery thyie 
Leicurgy and divine ſervice, (for Ignorance and Folly in this cafe js the leaſt fan of all others) but alfa 


there is crept into the midſt ot men a ftrong opinion, Which hath (© far poſſefl:d the imple aud weaker 
ſort, as that it bringeth them to meerſuperttition, And as for fuck asbe of more quick and witty ga- 
pacity, & who befides are more audacious, thoſe it driverh beadlang jnto beafily cogitationsand Athejs 
Ricall diſcourſes : And therefore Ihold is not amiffe, curſorily apd by the way to anncx hereto ſuch 
things as carry ſome probability and likelihood with them. For to ſay, that the gods for fear of 7y« 


_ were turned into theſe Creatures, as if they thought to hide themſelves within che bodies of the 


lack Storks called Tbides, of Doggs and Haukes, paſſcth all the monſtrous wonders and fitions of ralcy 
that can be deviſcd. Likewiſe tohold, that the Souls of thoſe who erc departed, ſo many as remain 
ſtillin being, arc regenerate again onely in the Badics of theſe hcaſts, is as abſurdand incredible as the 
other. And as for thoſe who will ſeem to render a civill and politick reafon hereof z ſome give our 
that Oſiris in a great expedicion or voyage of his, having divided his army into many parts (ſuch asjn 
Greck are called avx# and mes, that is to fay , bandsand companigs) he gave unto cvery of them far 
thcic ſeverall cnſignes the portratures and images of beafts: and each band afterwards honoured their 
own and had in reverence as ſome holy and ſacred thing. * Others afficm, that the Kings who ſucceeded 
after Oſiris, for to terrific their enemies went forth to battell, carrying heforc them, the heads of ſach 
beaſts made in gold and filver, upon their armes. Some there be again, who allege, that there was one 
of theſe their ſubtile and fine-headed Kings, who knowing that the Egyptians of their own nature were 
lightly diſpoſed , ready to revolt and given to change and innovations, alſo that by rcaſon of their 
great multicude, their power was bardly to be reſtrained and in manner invincible, in cafe they joyned 
together in counſel, and drew joyntly in one common line, therefore he fowed among them a perpetu» 
all ſuperſtition, which gave occaſion of difſcntion and enmity among them, that never could be aps 

aſed : For when he had given commandement unto them, far to have in reverence thoſe beaſts which 

naturally diſagreed and warred together, even ſuch as were ready to eat and devour one another, 
whiles every one endeavoured alwaics to ſuccour and maintain their own,& were moved to angerit any 
wrong or diſpleaſure were done to thoſe which they aff.Qed ; they icIl togerher themſelves by the cars 
erc they were awarc,and killed one another, for the enmity and quarrel] which was between thoſe beafty 
whom they adored, and ſofoficred mutual] and mortall hatred. For even at this day, of all the Egyp» 
tians the Lycopolitans onely, cat Mutton, beccauſe the Woolt whom they adore a8 a god is enemy 
unto ſheep. And veriiy in this our age, the Oxyrincbites, becauſe rhe * Cynopolites, thee is ro ſay, the 
Iinhabicams of the City Cynopolis, cat the Fiſk named Oxyrinobes, that is to ſay , with the ſharp beck, 


the Dogg. Whenſoever they can intrap or catch a Dogg, make no more adobut ki] him for a Sacrifice arid eat hin 


when thcy have done. Upon which occaſion having levied war one againft the other , and dane 
much miſchicf reciprocally , after they had been well chaſtiſed and plagued by the Ramangs, they 


_ grew to Attonement and Compoſition. And for as much as many of rhcm do ſay, thar the Souf 


of Typhon, departcd into theſc beafts, it ſeemeth that this fiftion importeth thus much , that every 
brutiſh and beaſtly nature , commeth and procecdeth from ſome cvill Damon, 'and therefore to 
pacihe him that he do no miſchief, rhey worſhip and adore theſe beafts. And if peradventpre 
there happen any great Dronght or contagious Heat which cauſeth peſtilens Maladics or 0» 
ther unuſuall and cxirordinary Calamities , the Priefts bring forth ſome of thoſe Beaſts which 
they ſerve and honour in the daik Night, without any noyſe, in great lence , mcnacing them 
at the firſt, and putting them in fright. Now ifche Plague or Calamity continue Riil}, they kill and 
ſacrifice them, thinking this to be a Puniſhmens and Chaſtiſemene of the ſaid cvill Dzmon, or cl(c 
ſome great cxpiation for notable ſins and tranſgreſſions. For inthe City verily of Idithy a, as Mas 
ethos maketh report, the manner is to burn men alive, whom they called Typhonii : whole aſhes when 
they had boulted through a tamiſe, they ſcattered abroad, untill they were reduced to notbing : But 
this was done openly at a certain time in thoſe dayes which are called Cynades ar Canicular. Mary 
the immolation of theſe beaſts, which they accounted ſacred , was performed ſecretly and not at 8 
certain time or upon prefixcd dayes, but according to the occurrences of thoſe accidents which bap» 
ned. And therctore the common people neither knew nor ſaw onght, but when they folemnize their 
Obſcquics and Funeralls for.them, in the preſence of all the people they ſhew ſome of the other bealls 
and rhrow them together into the Sepulchre, ſuppoſing thereby to vex and gall Typhur, and to rev 
preſſ: the joy that be hath in doing miſchief, For it ſcemcth- that Apis with ſome other few beaſts 
was conſecrated to Ofiris : howſocverthey attribute many more unto him. And if this be truc,] ſup- 
poſe it importeth thae which we ſeck and ſearch all this while, as tanching thoſe which are confeſſed 
by all, and have common honours ; as the foreſaid Stork This, the Hauk and the Babian or Cynece- 
pbalus, yea and Apir himſclf, for ſo they call the Goat in the City Mendes. Now there remaineth the 
ucility and ſymbolization hereof : conſidering that ſome participate of the one , but the moſt part of 
both. For as touching the Goat, the Shcep and the Ichneurr on;certain it is, they honour them for the uſe 
and profit they reccive by them : like as the inhabitanns of Lemxos honour the birds called * Corydal, 


* Larkes becauſe they finde out the Locuſt neſts and quaſh their eggs. The Theſſalians alſo have the Storks in 


or Leve- 


roks as 
fone | 
think; 


great account, becauſe whereas their Country is given to breed a number of Serpents, the ſaid Storks 
when they come, kill them up all. By reaſon whereof they made an Edi&, with an intimarion that 
whoſoever killed a Stork ſhould be baniſhed his Country. The Scrpent 4ſpis alſo » the Weaill _ 
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the Fly called the Bereill they reverence, becauſe they obſerve in them | wor not what lie (j-1:961 1 
mage ( like 23 in drops of water we perccive the reſemblance of the Sun) of the divine p« tycr. For 
ni\any there be even yet, who both think and ſay, that the Male W:2zill engendercth- with the Femateby 
hey earzand that (he bringeth forth her young at the mouth ; which ſymbol'zeth 28 they ſay, ard repre» 
ſenteth the making and;generation of ſpeech. As for the Bertils ; they hold, that chroughon: all theit 
Kinde is no Femalcy butall the Males do blow or caft their ſecd imo a cercain globus or roand matter in 
form of balls, which they drive from them and roll co and fro coneratiwaics, iike as the Sun; when he 
rhoverh himſelf from the Weſt to the Eaſt, Remech to turn abcur the Heaven clan contra: y. The 4ſpis 
alfo they compare ro the planet of the Sun, becauſe he doth never age and wax old, but moveth in all 
facility, readincfſe and celerity without the means of ahy inſtruments of morion. Neither is the Cro- 
coditeſ{erfo much by among them, without ſome probable cauſe : For they ſay that in ſome refp& he 
is the very image repreſenting God : as being chic only Creature in the world which hath ho tongue: 
for as much as divine ſpecch needeth neither voice nor tongue : 
| But through the paths of Fuſtice walks 
"with fiilland filet pace,- 
DiteGing right all-mortallthings, 
| in their dut time and place. tes, 
And of all beafts living within the water, - the Crocodile onely (as men ſay) hath over his cyes a cet- 
rain thin film or eranſparcart web to cover them, which commeth down from his forehicad in ſuch forr, 
as that he can ſee and not be ſeen, wherein he is conformable and like unto the ſovereign of all the 
ods. Moreover look in what place the Female is diſchargcd of her ſpawn, there is che urmoſt mark 
and limic of the rifing and inundation of Nz{s: for being not able to lay their egs tii the water, and 
affraid withall to fic far off , they have a moſt perfe& and exq iifire tore fight of that which will be ; 
inſomuch as they' make uſe of the Rivers approach when they lay : and whiles they ſit and cove, their 
egp's be preſerved dry, and arc never drenched with the water. A hundred eggs they lay, in ſo many 
daycs they hatchy and a» many yecrs live they, which are longeſt lived : And this is thefirſt and princt- 
| 9umber that they uſe who treat of ccleftiall matters. Moreover, as touching thoſe beaſts which are 
honoured for both cauſes , we have ſpoken before of the Dogy : but che 7bis or black Stor k, b-ſid:s 
that it killeth thoſe Serpents whoſe prick and fting is deadly, ſhe was the firſt chat taught us the uſe of 
that evacuation of clenling the Body by Clyftre, which is ſo ordinary in Phyfick : for perceived ſhe 
is to purge, clenſe, and mandific her (elf in that ſort : whereupon the moſt religious Prictts, and thoſe 
who are of greateſt experience , when they would be pron take for their holy watcr to ſprinkle 
themſelves with , the very ſamc out of which the Ibis drinkath, for ſhe never drinks of impoiſoned and 
infecd water, neither will ſhe come near unto it. Moreover, with her two Legs ſtanding ar large 
one from the other, arid her bill together, ſhe maketh an abſoJute triangle with three even fides, be- 
fides, the variety and ſpeckled mixture of her plume, conliſting of white feathers and black, repreſent- 
eth the Moon when ſhe is paſt the full, Now we muſt not marvail at the Egyprians, for pleating and 
conecnting thetnſelves in ſuch ſliphe repreſentations atid fimilitudes , for even the Grecks themfelves 
as well in their Piftures as other Images of the gods, melted and wrought toany mould, uſed many 
times ſuch reſemblances : for one ſtatue in Crets they had of Fypiter without ears, becaufe ir is not 
meant for him who is Lord and Governour of all, to haveany inſtruftion by the hearing of others. 
Unto the image of Pallas, Phidias the Imag:r ſera Dragon like as to that of Veaus in the City of 
Els a Tortoiſe : giving us by this to underſtand, that Maidens had need of guidance and good cuſtody, 
and that Marticd Women ought to keep the houſe and be ſilent. Thethree- forked Mace of Neptare, 
fienifieth the third place, which the $:a and Elctncnt of water holdeth , under Heaven and Air; for 
which cauſ* they called the Sea Amphitrite , and che petty ſea: gods Tritons, Alſo the Pythagoreans 
have highly honored the numbers and figures Geometricall, by the gods names : for the triangle wich 
three equall fides they called Pallas, born out of Fupiters brain,and Tritegenia, for that ic i8 eq ually dis 
vided with three right lines, from three arigtes drawt: by the Plumb. One or unity they named 
Hello, ; 
" As well for bis perſwaſive grace , 
as plain ſwplicy, 
That doth ajpear in youth/ull face, 
| and this is unity. | | 
Two, they termed Contention and Boidneffc : and were, uſtice, For whercas to off:nd and be of- 
fended, to do and to fuffer wrong, come the one by excefſf:, and the other by defe&t, Juſt remaincrh 
nally beewcen in the mids. That famous quaternary of theirs, named Tetra&ys, which conſifte:li 
four nincs, and amounteth to thirty ſix was their greateſt Ouh, fo rife in every mans mouth, 
and they called itthe World, as being accompliſh:d of the firft four even numbers, and the firſt four 
odd, compounded into one tog:ther. If then che moſt excellent and beft renowned Philoſophers, 
perceiving in things which have neicher Body nor Soul, ſome type and figure of deity , have nos 
thought ic good to negleR or deſpiſe any thing herein, or paſs it over with due honor, I ſuppoſe we 
ought mach lffe fo to do in thoſe propertics and qualities which are in hatures ſenſitive, having lifcgand 
ig capable of paffions and of.abns , according to their inclinations and condition. And 


therefore we maſt not conteng our felvex and reftin'the wolng rf reorkags ſuch like rolls, bue 
eat and bright Mirrors, according to 
| | nature, 


by them adore the Divinity char ſhineth in them, as in tnoft 
| | XR xXXX 2 
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nature, reputing them alwaics as the inſtrument and artificial workmanſhip of God, who ruleth and 
governeth the univerſall world : neither ought we to think, that any thing void of life, and deftitute 
of ſenſe, can be more worthy orexcellent than that which is indued with lifc and ſenſes 3 nonot al- 
though a man hung never ſo much Gold or a number of rich Emraulds about it : for it is neither co. 
loursnor figures, nor polliſhed bodics, that deity doth inhabir in : but whatſoever doth not parcici. 
pare life, nor is by nature capable thereof , is of a more baſe and abje& condition than the very dead, 
Bat that nature which liverh and ſeeth, which alſo in it ſelf hath the beginning of motion and knows 
ledge of that which is proper and mect, as alſo of that which is firange unto it, the ſame (1 ſay) bath 
drawn ſoffic inflaerice and portion of that wiſe providence, whereby the univerſall world is governed, 
as Heraclitus, ſaith. And therefore the deity is no lefſe repreſented in fach natures, than in works 
made of brafſe and tone, which arc likewiſe ſubjcA to corruption and alteration, bur over and beſides, 
they arc naturally voide of all ſenſc and underſtanding. Thus much of that opinion, as touching the 
worſhip of beaſts, which 1 approve for beſt. Cut Þ, "nmr 8 * 
Morcover the habiliments of 1fis, be of different tin&ures and colours : for her whole power con- 
ſiteth and is imploycd in matter which recciveth all formes, and becommeth all manner of things, to 
wit, Light, Darknefſ:, Day, Night, Fire, Water, Life, Death, Beginning and End. Bur the robes 
of Of.ris, have ncither ſhade nor varicty , bur are of one fimple colour, even that which is lightſome 
znd bright. | For the firſt and primitive cauſe is fimple 3 the principle or beginning, is without all 
mixture, as being ſpirituall and intillegible. Whereupon it is that they make a ſhew but once. for 
all of all kis habilimcnts, which when they have done they lay them up again and beſtow them ſafe, 
and .kecp them ſo ſtraightly, that no man may ſec or handle them : whercas contrariwiſe they uſe thoſe 
of 1f5 many times : For that ſenſible things be in uſage, and ſeeing they are ready and ever in hand, and 
be ſubj.& cvcrmore to alternative alterations, therefore they be laid abroad and diſplayed, for to be 
ſeen often. But the incelligence of that which is ſpiritual and intelleyga), pure, ftimple, and holy; 
ſhining as aflaſh of lightning, effcreth ic ſelt unto the ſoul but once, for to be touched and: ſeen, And 
thcrefore Plato 8& Ariſtolecall this part of Philoſophy 'En*]uw, for that thoſe who diſcourſe of reafon, 
have paſſed beyond all matters ſubjeC tomingled & variable opinions, leap at length to the contempla- 
tion of this firſt principle,which is ſfimple,and not material: and after they have in ſome ſort attained to 
the pure ard fincere truth of in gthey ſuppoſe that their Philoſophy as now accompliſhed is come to finall 
pertc&ion.And that web the Prieſts in theſe days are very preciſe & wary to ſhewkeeping it hidden and 
ſecret with ſo great care and diligence, allowing not ſo much as a fight thereof ſecretly and by the way: 
alſo that this god raigneth and rulcth over the dead, and is noother than he whom the Greeks name 
Hades and Pluto: the common people not underftanding how this is true, are much troublcd; 
thinking it very firange that the holy: and ſacred Ofiris ſhould dwell within or under the earth, where 
their bodicslie who arc thought to be come unto their finall end. Bur he verily is moſt far removed 
from the eacth, without ſtain or pollution, pure and void of all ſubſtance or nature, that may admit 
death or any corruption whatſoever. Howbcit the Souls of men, ſo long as they be here beneath clad 
within bodics and paſſions , can have no participatiqn of God, unlcfiz it be fomuch only as they 
may attainunto the intelligence of,by the ſtudy of Philoſophy,and the ſame is but in manner of adark 
dream, But when they ſhall be delivered from theſe bonds, and paſlc into this holy place, where there 
is no paſſion, nor paſlible form : then, the ſame God is their ConduCtor and King : then they cleave 
unto him, as much as poſlibly oy can: him they contemplate and bchold without ſaticty : defiring 
that Beauty, which it 8 not poſſible for men to utter and cxprefſe : whereof according to the old tales, 
Iſis was alwaics inamourcd: and having purſued after it untill ſhe enjoyed the ſame, ſhe afterwards 
became repleniſhed with all Goodnefic and Beauty that here may be engendered. And thus much may 
ſuffice for that ſenſe and interpretation which is moſt beſeeming the gods. Now if we muſt beſides 
ſpeak as ] promiſed before, of the incenſe and odors which are burnt every day : let a man confider 
firſt in his mind and take this with him, that the Egyptians were men evermore moſt tudious in thoſe 
matters which made for the health of their bodies, i principally in this regard , they had in recom 
mendation thoſe that concerned the Ceremonies of divine ſervice in their ſanifications, and intheir 
ordinary lifc and converſation ; wherein they have no lefle regard unto wholſomencſlc chan to holi» 
nefſe : For they think it neither Jawfull nor beſecming to ſerve that efſence which is altogether pure, 
every way ſound and impollated , either with Bodics or Souls corrupt with inward forcs, and ſubjeR 
to ſecret maladies. Secing then, that the Air, which we moſt commonly uſe, and within which we al- 
waie converſe, is notevermore alike diſpoſed nor in the ſame temperature : but in the night is thickned 
and made grofſ:,whereby it comprefleth and drawcth the body into a kinde of ſadnefſe and penſivenel?, 
as if it were overcaſt with dark miſts and weighcd down : ſo ſoon as ever they be up in the morning, 
they burn incenſe by kindling Roſin, for to clenſc and purifie the air by this rarcfation and ſubtiliza- 
tion, awaking as it were and raifing by this meancs, the inbred ſpirits of our Bodies which were lan- 
guiſhing and drowfic : for that in this odor there is a forccable vertue which vehemently ſtriketh upon 
the ſenſes. Again, about Noon, perceiving that the Sun drawcth forcibly out of the carth by 
his hcat, great quantity of firong vapours , which be intermingled with the air, then they born 
Myrrh : For the heat of this aromaticall gum and odor is ſuch , as that it diſſipateth and dif- 
patcheth whatſoever is groſs , thick and muddy in the air. And verily in the time of Pcſti- 
lence Phyficians think to remedy the ſame by making great fires, being of this opinion, that 
the flame doth ſubkiliate and rarchie the air : which it cffcReth no doube the better in caſe —_—_ | 
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ſwcet-wood, as of the Cypreſs-trees, of Juneper, or* Pitch-tree. And hereupon reported it is that * #dwng 
the Phyſician Acror, whenthere reigneda grievous Plague at Athens, 'wan a great name and reputati= 
on, by cauſing good fires to be made abour the fick perſons 3 ſor be ſaved many by that means. And 
Ariftotle writcth, that the ſweet ſents and good ſwells of Perfumes, Oyntments, Flowers, and fragrant 
Medows, ſcrvenolefi forhealth than for delight and pleaſure. For that by their heat and mild:neſs 
chey genely diffolve and open the ſubſtance of the brain, which naturally is cold, and, as it were, con+ 
oe Again, if it be ſo that the Egyptians eall Myrrh, in their Language Bal, which if a man in- 
gerpret, ſignifiech as much as the diſc and chafing away of idle talk and raving ; this alſo may ſerve 
for a teſtimony to confirm that which we ſay. As for that Compoſition among themnamed Cyphi,' it 
is a Confe&ion or Mixtare — fixtcen Ingredicnts. For there jentcr into it, Honey, Winez 
Raiſins, Cypcrous, Roſin, Myrrh, Aſpalathus and Seſcli. Morcover, the ſweet ruth Schenos, Bitu» 
men, Moſs, and theDock : Befides two forts of the Juniper Berrice, the greater and the lefs, Carda- 
momum and Galamus. All theſe ſpecies arecompounded together, notat a venture, and as it cometh 
into their heads : but there be read certain ſacred writings unto the Apothecarics and Perfumers, all 
the while thatthcy mix them. As for this number, althoughit be quadratc, and made of a ſquare, 
and onely of the numbers cqual» maketh the ſpace contained within, <qual to his circumference, we 
are not to think that this is any way material co the vertue thereof : but moſt of the fimples that go 
to this Compoſition being Aromatical, caſt a pleaſant breath from them, and yield adeletable and 
wholeſome vapor, by which the ayrisaltcred : and withal, the body being moved with this evape= 
ration, -is gently preparcd to repoſe, and taketh an attraCtive temperature of ſleep, inletting ſlack ar.d 
unbinding the bonds of cares, wearineſs and ſorows incident in the day time, and that without the 
hclp of ſurfer and drunkenneſs : poliſhing and ſmoothing the imaginative parc of the brain which 
receiveth dreams in manner of a mirror, caufing the ſarye to be pure and neat, as much, or rather 
more, thanthe ſound of Harp, Lute, Viol, orany other Inftruments of Muſick 3 which the Pythagos 
reans uſed for to procure ſlcep, enchanting by that device, and dulcing the unreaſonable part of the 
foul whichis ſubje& to paſſions. For ſweet Odors, as they do many times excite and fiir up the 
ſznſe when it is dull, and beginneth to fail : ſo contratiwiſe, they make the ſame as often drowfie and 
hcavy, yea, and bring it to quietnch, whiles thoſe Aromatical ſmells by reaſon of their ſmoothneſs 
are ſpread and diffuſed in the body : According as ſome Phyſicians fay, that ſleep is engendred in Us; 
when the vapour of the food which we have ceceived, creepech gently along the noble parts and prin- 
cipal bowels, and as it toucheth them, cauſcth a kinde of tickling which Julleth them aſlcep. This 
Cypbi they uſe in drink, as a Compoſition to ſeaſon their cups, and as an oyntment befides : for they 
ola, that being taken in drink, it ſcourcth the guts within, and maketh the _ laxative : and be- 
ing applied outwaadly, as a liniment, it mollifieth thebody. Over and above all this, Rofia is the 
work of the Sun : but Myrrh they gather by the Moon light, out of thoſe Plants from which it doth 
diftil: But of thoſe fimplcs whereof Cyphi is compounded, ſome there be which love the night beter, 
as many, I mean» as be nouriſhed by cold winds, ſhadows, dews and moiſture: For the brightacſs and 
light of the day is one and fimple : aud Pindarus ſaith, thar the Sun is ſecnthrough the pure and ſolitery 
ayr : whercas the ayr of the night is a compound and mixrure of many lights and powers, as if there 
werea confluence of many ſeeds from every ftar running into one. By -good right therefore they 
butn theſe fimple Perfumes in the day, as thoſe which are engendred by the vertue of the Sun : 
But this being mingled of all ſorts, and of divers qualitics, they ſer on fire about theevenipg, and 


beginningof the night. 
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The Summary. 


He Spirit of Error hath endeavored always and aſſailed the beſt he can, to maintain his Power and Do« 
minion in the world, baving after the revolt and fall of Adam, been furniſhed with inſtruments of all. 
forts, to Tyrannize over his Slaves. In which number we are torange the Oracles and Predifions of cer= 
tain Idols erefted in many places by bis inſtigation 3 by means whereof, this [worn enemy to the glory of the 1rue 
God, hath much prevailed. But when it pleaſed our heavenly Father to give us his Son for to be our Saviour. 
who deſcending from heaven to earth, took upon him onr bumane nature, wherein be ſuſtained the pain and 
puniſhment due for our fins, to deliver ws out of hell, aud by vertne of his merits, to give us entrance intothe 
Kingdom of beaven, the truth of his grace being publiſhed and made known in the world by the preaching of 
the Apoſtles and their faithful Succeſſors 3 the Devil and his Angels, who had in many parts aud places of the 
world abuſed and deceived poor Idolaters, were forced to acknowledge their Soveraign, and to keep ſilence and | 
Suffer him to ſpeak,unto thoſe whom be meant to cell unto Salvation, or elſe to make them unexcuſable, if 
they refuſed to hear his voyce. This ceſſation of the Oracles put the Prieſts and S acrificers of the Painims to 
great tronble, and wonderful perplexity, in the time of the Roman Emperors : whiles ſome impnted the 
cauſe to this, others to that. But onr Author in this Tſe diſcourſeth upon this Queſtion, ſhewing ther Ys 
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how great and lamentable 1s the blindeneſs of mans reaſoy.gnd wiſdom when it thinketh to attain unto the ſe= 

crets. of. God. For all the ſpeeches of the P hiloſopbers;yhow hg bringeth in ber. eas Inter loCutorgy are meer tales 

and fables devi ſed for the nonce, which every Chriſtian man of any mean judgement will at the firlt ſight con» 
Jemm.. Tet thus much good there 35:14 this diſcourſe, that the Epicureaus are here taxed and coudemned i 

ſundry paſſages. | As touching the Contents of this Conference, the occaſion thereof ariſeth from the ſpeech 

of Demetrius and Cleombrotus, who were come unto the Temple of Apollo: for the one of them baving ye- 

bearſed a wonder as touching the Temp' of Jupiter Ammen, moveth the: eby @ farther defire of Diſputation: 

but before they enter into its they contenue jtill the former ſpeech, of the conrſe aud motion of the Su. Aﬀery 

wards," they come to the main point 3 namely, I hy all the Oracles of Greece (excepting that onely of Le« 

badia) ceaſed? To which demand, Plateniades a Cynique Philoſopher anſwereth, That the wickedneſs of 

en is the cauſe thereof, Ammonius contrariwiſe attributeth all unto the Wars which had conſumed th 

Pilgrims that ſed to reſort unto the ſaid. Oracles, Lamwprias propoſeth one. epinion, and Cleombrotus in. 

ferring another of his, fall into a Di courſe and Common: place as touching Demons, wham be verily rangeth 

between gods and men, diſputing of their.nature, according totke Philoſophy of the Greeks, Then he proveth, 

that theſe De:0ns have the charge of Oracles, but Ly reaſon that they departed out of ene .Gountrey int 

aucther, or dyed theſe Oracles gave over. To this purpoſe be telleth a notable tale as touching the death of 

the great Pan, concluding thus, that ſeeing Demons be mortal, we ovght not to wender at the ce(ſation of 

Oracles. After this, Ammonius confureth the Epicureans, who hold, Thai therc be no Denions. Aud Hpe 

on the confirmation of the former Pofiticns, they enter tcgether into the exa minaiion of the opinions of the 

Epicureans and Platoniſts, concerning the number of the Worlds, to wit, whether they be many or infinite? 

; growing to this reſolution after long diſpute, that there be many, and nemely, to the number of five. Which 

done, D:metrius reviv:ug the principal queſtion, moverb alſo a new one, Why the Demons have this pawer 

to. ſpeak by Oracles ? Unto which there te mayy and divers anſwers maue, Which determine all in one 

Treatiſe according to the Platonijts Philoſophy, of the Principal, Efficient, and Final cauſe of thoſe things 

tha: are effeGed by reaſon, aud particularly of Divinations and Pred;Gions : for which, he maketh to con- 

New all ihe intention and drift of 


cur, the Earth, the Sun, Exhalations, Demons, aid the Soul of man. 

Plutarch groweth to this point, That the Earth being incited and moved by @ natural vertue; and that which 
is proper untoit, andin 10 wi ſe divine and terdurable, hath bronght forth certain powers of Divination: 
That theſe Inſpirations breathing and ariſing out of the Earth, have tcuched the underſtandings of men 
with ſuch efficacy, as that they have cau/ed them to foreſee future things afar «ff, and long ere they bapned; 


yea, and have addreſſed and framed themto grve anſwer beth in verſe and proſe, Item, That like as there be 


certain grounds and lands more ſertile one than the other, or producing ſome particular things according to 


the divers and peculiar property of each : There be alſo certain places and tvatts of the world endned with 
this remperature, which both ingender, and alſo incite theſe Enthfiack and Divining Spirits. Further= 
more, that this puiſſance is meer divine indeed; howbeit, not perpetual, eternal, unmoveable, nor that which 
is for ever perdurable: But by proceſs and ſucceſfion of time, doth diminiſh and decay by little and little, 
till at length, through age, it conſtemeth to nothing. Semblabiy, that this great uumber of Spirits are not 
engendred inceſſantly, nenher procecd they forward, or retire back continually z but this vertue of the Earth 
moverh of it ſelf in certain Revolutions, and by that means is'enchaſed aud puffed up : And after that in 
 timeit hath gathered abundance of new vapors, it filleth the caves and holes ſo ful, until they diſcharge 
and ſend them up again. W. hereupon it cometh to paſs, that the exbalations ſtirred inthe ſaid caves, and des 
firons to 5ſſue forth, after that they bave been beaten back again, violently aſſail the foundations, and tir the 


Temples built upos them, in ſuch ſort, as being ſhaken, as it were, by earthquakes, more or leſs in one place 


than another, according to the overtures and paſſages made for the exhalation, they finde iſſue through the 


Freights, break forth with forcib!e violence, and ſo produce theſe Oracles. In ſum, the intention and minde 0 
Platarch is to prove, that the beginning, progreſs, and end of theſe Oracles proceed all from naturalcauſes, 
40 wits the exbalations of the Earth. Whercin he is fully aud groſly deceived, conſidering that ſuch Oracles in 
Greece have beew inſpired by the Devil, who hath kept a4 open (ho) there of impoſture,deceits, and the moſt hor= 
rible ſeducements that can be deviſed, For mine own part, T impute this whole diſcourſe of Plutarch unto the 
ignorance of the true God, the very mother of this deſpight, which bringeth forth this preſent Treatiſe, ſaved 
by the Pagans, for #0 darken the reſplendent light of that great King of the world and his truth : which hath 
diſc:.(ſed and brou ht to nothing all the ſabiil devices of Satan, who triumphed -over all Greece by the means 
of his Oracles. Thus after large diſcourſes upon theſe matters, Plutarch concludeth the whole Diſputation : 
the Concluſion whereof, he enricheth with ai accident that befel unto the Propheteſs of Delphi : where @ man 
may evidently ſee the impoſture and fraud of Devils, and of malicions Spirits (and thoſe be the Demons which 
Plutarch would deſign) #nd their horrible tyranny over men deſtitute of Gods grace, | 
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Here goeth a Tale, my friend Terentius Priſcus, that in times paſt certain Eagles, or elſc Swans, 
flying fcom the utmott ends of. the carth oppoſite one unto the other, toward the midi there= 
of, cncountred and met together at the very place where the Temple of Apollo Pythius wag 
buile, even that which is called Ompbalos, that is to ſay, the Navil, And chatafterwards, 
Epimenides the Phzftian being defirous to know whether this Fable was truc, ſought unto the Oracle 
for to be reſolved : but having recciycd from che god a doubtful and uncertain anſwer 3 by reaſon there= 
of madc theſe verſes : | | 
| . Now ſure in mids of Land or Sex, 
there is no Navil ſuch ; 
Or if there be, the gods it know : 
men muſt not ſee ſo much. 


And verily the god Apollo chaſtiſed and puniſhed him well enough, for being fo curious as to ſearch 


into the tryal or proof of an old received Talczas if it had been ſonic antique Pifurc. But trucit is, chat 
in our days, a little before the Solemniry of the Pythique games,which were held during the Magittracy 
of Calliftratus, there were twodevout and holy Pcrſonages, who coming from the contrary ends of the 
carth, mer together in the City of De!phi.: the one was Demetrius the Grammarian, who camie from is 


far * Britain, minding to return unto Tarſus in Cilicia, the City of his nativiry gz and the other, Cleom- That is to 
brotus the Lac:demonian, who had travelled and wandred long tim: in Zgypt, within the Troglody- > Ez" 


rique Province, and failed a good way up into the R:d-Sca; not for any Tratfique or Negotiation of 
Mcrchandize, but onely as a Traveller that deſired to ſee the world, and co Icarn new faſhions abroad. 
For having wherewith ſufficiently to maintain himſclf, and not caring to gather more than might ſerve 
his own turn, he employed that time which he had, this ways, and gathered together a certain hiſtory, 
as the ſabje& matter and ground of that Philoſophy, which propoſed for the end thereof (as he hims 
{If ſaid) Theologic. This man having not long before been at the Temple and O:a:le of Fupiter 
"Ammon, made ſemblance as if he wondered not much at any thing he ſaw theres oncly he reported 
unto us a ſtrange thing, wo:th the o>ſcrvation, and better to be contidered of, which he lcarncd of the 
Pcicfts there,as touching the burning Lamp that never gocth our: for by their ſayinggevery year ic ſpend- 
cth leſs oy] than another. Whereby they gather certainly (quoth he)the inequality of the years, where- 
by the latter is cycrmore ſhorter than the former : for great probability there is, that ſecing leſs oyl is 
con{umed, the time alſo is in proporaion ſo much left, Now when all the company there preſent mad: 
a wonder hercat, Demetrius among the reſt madca very jelt of it, and faid it was a meer mockery to 
ſearch into the knowledge of matters ſo high, by ſuch {light and ſmall preſumptions : for this was not, 
as Alcens ſaid, topaint a Lyon by meaſure of his claw or paw, but to move and alter heavenzand carth, 
and all the world, by the conjcAare oncly of a weik and lamp 3 yea, and tooverthrow at once all the 
Mathematical Sciences, le is neither ſo nor ſo, good Sir, quoth Clrombrotus z for neither the one nor 
the other will crouble theſe men. For firft, they will never yicld and give place unto the Mathemati- 
cians in the ccrtitude of their proofs 3 for ſooner may the Mathemuiicians miſreckon the time, and 
miſs in their calculation and accounts, in ſuch long motions and revolutions fo far remote and diſtant, 
than they fail in the meaſure of the oyl which they obſerve continually, and mark moſt preciſcly, in 
regard of that which they ce ſo ſtrange and againft all diſcourſe of reaſon. Again, not to grant and 
allow (O Demetrius) that pettyithings may many times ſerve for ſigns and arguments of great important 
matters, would hinder and prejudice many Arts, confidering that it is as much as to take away the 
proofs ſrom many demonſtrations, concluſjons and prediions. And verily, even you that are Gram- 
marians, will ſecm to verifie and ayow one point which is not of the lealt conſcqueuce 3 namely, that 
thoſe Heroick Princes and Worthics, who were at the Trojan war, uſed to ſhave their hair, and ke:p 
the skin ſmooth with the razor ; becauſc, forſooth, in reading of Homer, you meet with ſome place 
where he maketh mention barcly of the razor. Semblably, thac in thoſe days men uſed to put forth 
thcir money upon uſury, for that in one paſſage the ſaid Poet writcth thus ; 


Whereas my debt is neither new nor ſmall: 
But as days come and go, it * grows withal, 


M:aning by the verb 59904r%, that his debt did grow unto. him-by the intereſt for uſe, Furthermore, 
be cauſe ever and anon the ſame Homer attributcth unto the night, the Epithere 30h, which fignifieth 
Quick and ſharp; you Grammarians are niuch affe&ed to this word, ſaying, He underftandeth thereby, 
thar the ſhadow of the earth being round, groweth point-wiſe or ſharp at the end, in mannerof a Cone 
or Pyramis. And what is he, who ſtanding upon this point, that ſmall things may not be the proofs 
and ſigns of rome matters3z will approve this argument in Fhylick : namcly, that when there is a 
multitude of Spiders ſecn, it doth prognoflicate a peftilent Summer : or in the Spring ſcaſon, when the 
leaves of the Olive tree reſemble the Crows fect ? Who (1 ay) will cver abide to take the OO. 
(9) 
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of the Suns body, by Clepfydres or Water-dials, with a gallon or pinte of water ? or that a Tylc- 
formed Tablct, king a ſharp angle by che plumb, cnclining upon a plain ſuperficics, ſhould al 
the juſt meaſure of the clevation of from the Horizon, - which always is tobe cen in our Hemi« 
ſphere? Lo, what the Prieſts and in thoſe may allege and fay. And therefore we 
ought to produce ſome other reaſons againſt them, in cafe we would maintain the courſe of the 
Sun to be conftant and unvariable, as we hold here in theſe Countreys, And not ofthe Sun onely, 
(crycd out with aloud voyce Ammonizs the Philoſopher, who was then in place) but alſo of the 
whole heaven, which by this reckoning cometh in queſtion. Forif it be granted, that the years 
decreaſe : the race of the Sun which he runneth between the one Tropique and the other, mutt of 
neceſſity be cut ſhorter, and takethnotup ſo great a part of the Horizon, as the Mathematicians f:c 
down z but that it becometh ſhorter and leſs, according as the Southern or Meridional parts be con- 
traftcd, and gather always toward the Septentrional and Northern, Whereupon ie will enſue, thay 
our Summer will be ſhorter, and the I of the ayr by conſequence colder; by reaſon that the 
Sun turneth more inwardly, and deſcribeth greater Parallels, or y” $99==mny Circles, than thoſe be 
about the Tropicks, at the longeſt and ſhorteſt days of the year. Moreover, this would follow here- 
upon, that the Gnomons in the Dials at Syeve in Egypt, will be more ſhadowlcfs at the Summer 
Tropick or Solſtice : and many of the fixed Stars will run under one another; ſome alſo of them 
will be forced for want of room to run one upon another, and be hudled pell-mell together. And 
If they ſhall ſay, that when other ftars hold their own, and keep their ordinary courſes, the Sun onely 
obſerveth no order in his motions, they cannot allege any cauſe that fhould fo much as haften hismo- 
tion alone among ſo many others as there be, but they ſhall trouble and diſquict moſt of choſe things 
which arc ſcen evidently above: and namely, thoſe generally which happen unto the Moon in regard 
of the Sun. So that we ſhall have no need of choſe, who obſerve the meaſures of oyl, for to prove the 
diverſity of the ycars; becauſe the Eclypſes both of the Moon and Sun will ſufficiently ſhew if there 
be any at all, for that the Sun ſball many times mcet with the Moon, and the Moon reciprocally fall 
as oftcn wirhin the ſhadow of the carth : ſo as we ſhall need no more to diſplay and diſcover the ya- 
nity andfalfity of this reaſon. Yea, but my ſelf (quoth Cleombrotus) have feen the ſaid meaſure of 
oyl, for they ſhewed many of them unto me; and that of chis preſent year when I was with them, ap- 
ared to bc much leſs than thoſe in the years paft. So that Ammonius made anſwer in this wiſe : And 
La is it that other men who adore the inextinguible fires, who = and preſerve the ſame religiouſly 
for the ſpace of an infinite number of years, one after another, coald not as well perceive and obſerve 
ſo much i And fay that a man ſhould admit this repore of yours tobe truc, as touching the meas 
| Curcs of the oyl : were it not much beerer to afcribe the cauſe thercof unto ſome coldneſs or moiſture 
of the ayr; or rather contrariwiſe to ſome dryneſs and heat, by reafon whereof, the fire in the La 
being cnſecbled, is not able xo ſpend ſo much nutriment, and therefore hath no necd thereof? For [ 
hayc heard itmany times affirmed by ſome, Thatin Winter the fire burneth much better, as being more 
ſtronger and more fortified, by reaſon that the heat thereof is drawn in, more united and driven cloſer 
by the exterior cold : whereas great heats and droughts do weaken the firength thereof, fo as it be- 
cometh faint, looſe, and raw, without any great vehemency and vigour; nay, if a man kindle it a- 
gainſt che Sun-ſhine, the operation of it is leſs, hardly catcheth is hold of the wood or fewel, and 
more {lowly conſumeth it the fame. But moſt ofall, a man = lay the cauſe upon the oyl it ſelf; for it 
gocth not againſt reafon to ſay, that in old time the oyl was of Icfs nutriment, and ftood more upon 
the wateriſh ſubſtance than now it doth, as preſſed out of Olives which grew upon'yong trees: but 
aftcrwards being better concoRed, and riper in the fruit, coming of Plants more Denſe and fully 
grown in the ſame quantity, was more eff-&ual, and able longer to nouriſh and maintain the fire. 
Thus you ſee how a man may falve and (ave that ſuppoſition of the Ammonian Pricſts, although ic 
ſcem very ſtrange and wonderfally extravagane. After that Ammenius had finiſhed his ſpeech. Nay, ra« 
ther (quorh 1) Cleowbrotus, I befecch you tell us ſomewhat of the Oracle : for there hath gonea great 
name, time out of minde, of the Deity refident there z but now is ſcemeth that the reputation thereof 
is clean gone. And when Cleombrorus made no anſwer hereto, but held down his head, and caſt his 
eyes upon the ground. . There is no need (quoth Demetrius) to demand or make any queſtion of the 
Oracles there, when as we ſec the Oracles in theſe parts to fail, or rather indeed (all fave one or two) 
broughe to nothing. This rather would be enquired into, what the cauſe ſhould be, thas generally 
they all do ceaſe? For to what purpoſe ſhould wefpeak of others, conſidering that Beotie it ſelfwhich 
heretofore in old time refounded and rung again with Oracles, now Ro void of them, as if the 
ſprings and fountains were drycd up, and a great ficcity and drought of Oracles had come over the 
whole Land ? For there is not atthis dey, go chroughout all Beotiz (unleſs is be ogely in Lebadia) 
one place where a man may, would he never fo fain, draw any divination, what necd ſocver he hath of 
any Oracle : for all other parts arc cither mute, or alcogether deſolate and forlormn. And yet in the time 
| ofthe Medes Warythe Oracle of Prous Apollo was in great requeſt, and that of Amphiaraus was in no leſg 
reputation z for both the one and the other was ſought unto. And inthat of Ptoxs Apollo, when the 
Pricft or Prophet who ſerved in the Oracle, uſed the Eolian Language, and made anſwer unto choſe 
who were ſent thither by the Barbarians, infomuch as none of the aſſiſtants underſtood one ward, this 
Enthuſiaſm or Divine inſpiration, covertly gave thereby thus much to underftand, that theſe Oracles 
pertained nothing unto the Barbarians, ncither were they permitted co have the ordinary Greck 
Language at their command. As for that of Amphiarass, the ſervant who was thither ſent, __— 
allcep 
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ſleep within the ſanQuary, thought as he dreamed, that he ſaw and heard the minitter of the god, as if 
wich his word and voice he ſcemed at the firſt co drive him our, and command him to d: part forth of 
the Temple, ſaying, that his god was not there ; but afterwards to thruſt him away with both his 
bands': but in the end, ſeeing that he ftaid fill, rook up a grearſtone, and therewith mote him upon 
the head, And verily all chis anſwered juſt to that which aftcrwards befell, and w is a v:ry prediQion 
and dcnunciation of a future accident : for Afardezius was vanquiſhed not by the King himſelf, bu! y 
the Tutour and Lieutenant of the King of Lacedzmon,who at that time had the conduR and command 
of the Greeks army;yca,and with a ſtone felled to the ground,according as the Lydian ſervant aforeſaid 
imagined in his ſl:cp that he was ſmiteten with a ſtone. There flouriſhed likewiſe abour the fame time 
the Ocacle of Tegyre, where the repore gocth that the god Apollo himſclf was born : and verily two ri- 
ves there are that run near one to the other, whereof the one ſome ar this day call Phenix, that is to 
ſay, the Datc-trecz the other Elea, that is to ſay, the Olive-trce, Ac this Oracle, during the time of the 
Nicdes war, when the Prophet, Echecretes there ſerved, god Apollo anſwered by his mouth,” that the 
Grecks ſhould have the honour of the viftory in this war, and comnue (1 upcrior. Alſo in thetime of 
the Pcloponnefiaque war,when the Dclians were driven out of their land, there-was brought unto chem 
an anſwer from the Oracle at Dephz; by vertue Whercof, commanded they were, to ſearch and feck ous 
the place where Apollo was born,and.chere-to perturm certain, factifices 5 whercat,, wien they marvel- 
led ,- and in great perplexity demandcd again,. whether Apollo were born any where elſe, bur among 
them ? the Prophetcſſe. Pythiz added. moreover and ſaid : That a Crow ſhould ecll chem. the place. 
Whercupon theſc Deputies who were ſent unto the Oracle, in their return homeyard chanced ro paſs 
through the City Cherozez, where they heard their Hoſtefſe in whoſe houſe they lodged, ratking wich 
ſome Paſſcngers and Gucfts, (who were going to Tegyre) as touching the Oracle, and when they de- 
parted and took their leave, they ſaluted her, and bad her farewell in theſc terms: Adicu dame Coron, 
for that was the Womans name, which lignifeth as much as Crow. By this nieans they underſtood the 
mcaning of the foreſaid Oracle or anſwer of Pythia : and ſo when they had ſacrificed at Tegyrez not long 
after chey were reſtored and returned into their native Country, .Moreover, there were other appari« 
tions beſides of Oracles , more treſhand ater, thin thoſe which we have alleged 5 but now they are al- 
together ceaſed : ſo that it were not amiflc, conſidering that we arc mer near unto Fpolls Pythius, for 
to inquire into the cauſe of this ſo great change and alteration. As we thus communed and talked to= 
gether, we were now by this times gone out of the Temple, fo far as to the very gares of the Gnidian 
ball : and when we were cntered into it, we found thoſe friends of ours ficting there within, whom 
we defired to meet withall, and who attended our comming, - Now when all the reft were at leaſure, 
and had nothing clſcto do (* being ar ſuch a time of the day) bur cither to anoint their bodics, or elſe 
to look upon the Champions and Wreſtlers, who there exerciſed themſelves 3 Demetrius after a ſiniling 
manner began and ſaid: ob | 
What ? wereT beſt totell a lie, 
Or make report of truth ſhall I ? | 

It ſeemeth as far as I can perceive, that you have in hand no matter of preat conſequence : for I ſaw 
you fitting at your calc, and it appeareth by your checrtull and pleaſant looks, that you have nobuſic 
thoughts hammering in your heads. Truc it is indeed (quoth Heracleo the Mcgarian :) for we are not 
in aferious argutnent anddiſputation about the verb &#a2n, whether in the Future ten'e. it ſhould loſe 
one of the two Lamdacs ? neither reaſon we about theſe ewo comparatives x5e9%,and btaney, (that js co 
ſay, Worſe and Bertcr ) of whatPoſitives they ſhould come ? nor of what P:imitives thele ewo Surpers 
Jatives x25, and GianFey, (thar is to ſay, Worſt and B:it) be derived ? For theſe queſtions. and ſuch 
| like, are thoſe that make m:n knit and bend their browes ; but of all other marcers we may reaſon and 
Philoſophiz: well cnough and quietly, without making any furrowcs in our forcheads, and looking 
with an auſtere and ſoure Countenancefor the matter upon the company preſent with us. Why hen 
(quoth Demetrius) admit and reccive us into your ſociety, and togerher with us, entercain the queſtion 
allo, which crewhilc was moved among us, b:ing as it is, mcet tor this place, and in regardof god 
4pollo, pertinent unto us all as many as we be: but, I beſeech you of all loves, let-us have no frowning 
nor knitting of browes whiles we reaſon upon the point. Now when we were ſee intermingled one 
with another, and that Demetrius hath propounded the forcſaid queſtion, immediately Didymus the 
Cynique Philoofopher , ſfurnamed Planterades, ſtarted up, aud ttood upon his feet 3 and after he had 
ſtamped with his ſtaff ewice or thrice upon the floor , cricd out in this mannner ; O God ! Come you 
hichcr wich this queſtion indced, as if ic were a matter ſo hard to be decided, and had need of ſome 
long and deep inquiſition? for a great marvailno doubt it is, 1f ſecing ſo much fin and wickednefſc is 
ſpred over the face of the V Vhole world at this day, notonly ſhame and juſt indignation or Nemeſis 
(according as Heſiodus prophecied beforc) have abandoned mans life; bur alſo the Providence of 
God being diſlodged and carrying away wich it all che Oracles that bc, is clean departed and gone. for 
cver:But contrariwiſc 1 will pur forth unto you another matter to b2 d-barcd of, namely,how it comes 
to paſſe, that they have not rather already given over every one? and why Hercules is not come again, 
or ſome other of the gods, and hath nos long ſince plucked up and carryed away the three-footed table 
and all, being fo full ordinarily of ſhamefull, vilanous and impious demands, propoſed there daily to 
Apollo ? whiles ſome prefer-matters to him as a Sophiſter, go tric what he can fay ; others azk him con+. 
cerning Treaſure hidden; ſome again, would be refolved of ſucceſſion in Heritages, and of inceſtg- 
_ ous and unlawfull Marriages? Infotnuch as now Pythagoras is manifeſtly convinced of Frog wn 
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Icfing, who ſaid, that men were then beft, and excelled in goodneffe, when they GRnnN themſelves 
before the gods : for ſuch things as it would well beſecm to hide and conceal in the preſence only of 
ſome ancient perſonage, (1 mean the foul maladics and paſſionsof the Soul) the ſame they Uiſcover 
and lay abroad naked before Ape/lo.And as he would have gone forward Rlill, and proſecuted this theam; 
both Heracleen plucked him by the Cloak, and 1 alfo (who cf all the Company was moſt familiarand 
inward with him )) Pcace (quorh 1) niy good fricnd Planetiades, and ceaſe to provoke Apollo apainfi 
you : for acholerick and ecitic god heis, and not mild and gracious; but according as Findarss {aid 


very well: | 

Miſdeem'd he is, and thought amiſſe : Tobe 

Moſt kinds to men, and full of lenity. ; f 
And were he cither the Sun, or the Lord and Farher of the Sun, or a fubſtance beyond all viſible 
natures, it is not like and. probable, that he would diſdain to ſpeak any more anto men ae this da 
living, of whoſe Generation , Nativity , Nouriſhment, Bring, and Underſtanding, he is the cauly 
and auchor : neither js it credible, that the Divine Providence, which is a good, Kinde, and tender 
Mother, produceth and preſerveth all things for our uſe, ſhould fh:w her felf to be wialictous, in this 
matter onely of Divination and Prophecie; andupon an old grudge and rankor, to bereave us ofthae 
which ar firſt ſhe gave us, as if forſooth even then when Oracles were rife in all parts of the world, 
there wa8#not in fo mighty a multitude of men, the greater number of wicked. And therefore maky 
Pythick truce (as they ſay ) for the while with vice and wickednefſe, which you are ever wont to cha- 
tice and rebuke in all your ſpeeches, and come and fit down here by us again, that together with us you 
may ſearch out ſome other cauſe of this generall Ecclipſe and Ceffation of Oracles, which now is in 
queſtion : but withall remember that you keepthis god Hpollo propitious, and move him not to wrath 
and diſpleaſure, 

Bt theſe words of mince wronght ſo with Planetiades, that without any word replying, out ofthe 
doors he went his wayes. Now when the Company fat ftill fora prety while in great filence, Amwonias 
at length dircQing his ſpeech to me : Ibeſeech you (quoth' he) Lamprias , take better heed unto thax 
which we do,and look more nearly into the matter of this our diſpatation,ro the end that we clear not 
the god altogether, and make him to be no cauſe at all that the Oracles do ceafe. For he who attribu-« 
teth this Ceſſation untoany other cauſe thanthe Will and Ordinance of God, giveth us occaſion to 
ſuſpe& him alſo,thar he thinketh they never were nor be at this preſent by his diſpoſition, but rather by 
ſome other means : for no other cauſe and puifſance there is, more noble,more mighty,or more cxcel- 
Icnt,which might be able to deſtroy and aboliſh Divination, if it were the work of God: And as touch 
ingthe diſcourſe that Planetiades made, it pleaſeth me never a whit : neither can I approve thereof,as 
well for other cauſes, as for that he admitteth a certain inequality and inconftancy in the god. For one 
while he maketh him to deteft and abhor Vice, and another while toallow and acccpt thereof : much 
like unto ſome King or Tyrant rather, who at cn: gate driveth out wicked perſons, and receiving them 
in at another doth negotiate with them. But ſceing it is ſo, that the greateſt work which can be, (uffici- 

. ent in it feIf, nothing ſuperfluous, but fully accompliſhed every way, is moſt beſeerning the digriity and 
majeſty of the gods, lct this principle be ſuppoſed and Jaycd for a ground, and then a manin mine cpi- 
nion may very wel! ſay,that of this general defe& & common ſcarcity of men,which evill ſedirions and 
wars before time have brought generally into the world ,Greece hath felt the greateſt part : informuch #4 
at this very day,hardly is all Greece able to make three thouſand men for the wars, which are no more 
In number than one Ciry in times paſt (to wit, Megara) ſet forth and ſent to the battell of Piates : and 
therefore,whereas the god Apollo inthis our age hath left many Oracles, which in ancient time were 
much frequented, if one ſhould infer hereupon and ſay, that this argueth no other thing but that Greece 
is now much depopulate and diſpeopled, in compariſon of that which it was in old time, I would like 
well of his invention, and furniſh him ſufficiently with matter to diſcourſe upon. For whar wouldic 
boot,and what good would come of it, if there were now an Ocacle at Teg yre, as ſometime there was, 
or about Ptoum ? whercas all the day long a man (tl paradventure meet with one,and thar is all, keep- 
ing and feeding Cattcll there, And verily it is found written in hiftorics, that this very place of the Ora» 
cle where we now arc, which of all others in Greece is for Antiquity right ancicnt, and for Reputation 
moſt noble and renowned, was in times paſt for a great while ſer and unfrequented ; nay unaccefs 
ſable altogether, in regard ofa moſt venimous and dangerous beaft , cven a Dragon which haunted it. 
But thoſe who write this, do not colle&hereupon the Ceffation of the Oracle arighr, but argue clean 
contrary : for it was the ſolitude and infrequency of the place that broughe the Dragon thither, rather 
than the Dragon that cauſed the ſaid deſert ſolitarinefs, Bur afterwards when it pleaſed God,that Greeoe 
was fortified again and repleniſhed wich many Citics and this place well peopled and frequented , 
they uſed two Prophertefſes, who one after the other in their courfe deſcended into the Cave and there 
ſat ; yea and a third there was befides choſen, as a ſuffragane or affiftant to ſit by them and help if need 
were : bur now there is but one Propheteffc in all, and yer we complain not; for ſhe only is ſufficieng 
for all commers that have any occafionto uſe the Oracle. And therefore we arc in no wiſe ts blame 
or accuſe the god : for that Divination and Spiric of Prophecic which remaineth there at this day, is 
ſufficient forall, andſendcth all Suters away well contented, as having their full diſpatch and anſwer 
for whatſoever they demand. Like as therefore Agamemnmn in Homer had nine Heraults or Criers 
about him, and yet hardly with them could he contain and keep in order theaffembiy' of rhe Greeks 
being ſo frequent as then Ic was but now trichin theſe few dayes, you ſhall hear the voice of one yy 
alone 
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alone able to refound over the whole Theater, and to reach unto ail the people there contained ; even 
fo, we muſtchink, thatchis D:vination andSpirit of Prophecie in thoſe dayes uſed many Organs and 
voices to ſpeak unto the peaple, being a greater multitud: than now there be. And theretore we ſhould 
en the other fide rather wonder, if God would ſuffer co runin vain like waſte water, this propheticall 
Divination : or to reſound again, like as the deſere Rocks in the wide Ficlds and Mountains ring with 
the reſonance and ccchoes of herd mens hollaing , and beatts bellowing. When Ammonins had thus 
faid, and I held my peace, Cleowbrotus addreſſing hix ſpeech unro me 3 And granc you indeed (quorh 
be) chus much, that it is thegod Apollo, who is che Author and Overthrow:r alſo of theſe Oracles ? 
Nu ſo, anſwered b, for | maintain and hold, that God wat never the cauſc of abol ſhing any Oracle or 
Divioation whatſoever : but contrariwiſe, likeas where he produceth and preparech many other things 
for qnc uic andbchoof, nature bringeth in the corruption and utter privation of ſome; or to ſay more 
truly ,. matter being it ſelf privation, or ſubje& thereto, avoideth many time and diff lveth that which 
a more excellent cauſe hath compoſed : even fo I ſupp »fe there be ſom: other cauſes , which darken 
and aboliſh che vertuc of Divination, conſidering that God beftowerh upun men many fair and good!y 
gitrs, but nothing perdurable and immortall : in ſuch ſort as the very workes of the gods do d.c, but 
not themſelves, according as Sephocles faith. And verily thc Philoſophers and Naturalifts, who are 
wcll ex-rciſed in the knowledge of Nature and the primitive matter, ought indeed to ſcarch into the 
ſubltance, property and puifſance of O:acles, but to reſerve the originall and principall cauſe for God, 
as very meer and requiſite it is that it ſhould fobe. For very forliſh and childith ir is that the God him- 
ſelt, like gnto thoſe Spirics ſpeaking within the bellics of pufſ. 1d f:>}ks, ſuch zs in old rime they called 
Engaſtrimychi, and Earyclecs, andbe now termed Pythons, entred into the budies of Prophets, ſpake by 
their mouthes,and uſed their tcongu:s and voices as Orgzns and inflruments of ſpeech : tor he that thug 
intermcd[cth God among the occaſions and necefli ies of men,maketh nv ipire as he ought of his maje= 
fty, neicher carricth he that reſpe& as is meet ,+to the preſervation of the dignity and greatnefl: of his 
power and vertue, Then Cleombratus : You fay very well and truly (quoth he : Ybut for as much 
as itis a difhcule matter to compriſe and define in what manner, and how far forth, and to what point 
we ought ro imploy this Divine Providence: in my conceit, they who ar: ofthis mind,that fimply God 
is the cauſe of nothing ac all in the world , and they again , thatmake him wholly che Author of all 
things; hold nat a mean and indifferent courſe, but both of them-miſf:: the very point of decent medi» 
ocrity. Certes as they ſay paſſing, well, who hold that Plat» having invente:] and deviſed thatelemeng 
or fubj:&, upon which grow and be jagendercd qualicicszthe which one while is called the primitive 
matter, and otherwhile Naturc,dclivered Philoſophers from many great difhcultics : even ſo me thinks, 
they who ordained a certain kinde by themſelves-oft Dzmons, between God and men, have affoiled ma» 
ny more doabeand greater ambiguities by finding out that bond and link (as it were) which joyncth 
us and them together in ſociety ; Were it the opinion that came from the ancient Magi and Zoroaſtery 
or rathera Thracian Do&cine delivered by Orpheus ; orelſe an Eryptian or Phrygian tradition,as we 
may conj<Aure by ſccing the ſacrifices both in the one Country and the other : wherein, among other 
holy and divine C:remonics, it ſcemeth there were certain doleful ceremonies of mourning and (orrow 
intermingled, favouring of morrality, Ad verily of the Greeks , Homer hath uſcd theſe two names 
inditfcrently, tcrming the Gods Dzmons,and the Dzmons likewiſe Gods. B-1t Heliodus was the firit 
who purely and diftin&ly hath f=c down four kindcs of reaſonable natures, to wit, the Gods : then the 
Dzmons, and thoſe many in number and all good : theHeroes and Men ; for the D-mi- gods are rang- 
cd inche number of thoſe Heroick worthics. Bur others hold, that there is a tranſmucation as 
wcll of Bodies as Souls: and like as we may obſerve, that of carth is ingendered Water, of Warer Air, 
and of Air, Fire, whilcs the nature of the ſubRtance fill mounterh on high : even ſo the better Souls arc 
changed, att trom Men to Heroes or [)emi-gods, and afterwards from them to Dzmons, and of Dz- 
mons ſorac few aftcr a long time, being well refi1:d and parifi-d by vertuey cameto participate the 
Divination of the gods, Yctumo ſome it befalleth, that being not able to hold and contain, they ſufe 
fer themſelves to ſlide and fall into mortall bodice again, where they lead an obſcure and dark lite,like . 
unto a ſmoaky vapour. As for Hefiodus, he thinketh verily, that cven the Dzmonsallo, after certain 
revolutions of timcyſhall dye : for (p:aking in the perſon ofone of their Nymphs called Natades,covert- 
ly and ander 2nigmaticall terms he deſign:th their crime, in this wiſe : 


Nine* ages of men * in their flower, doth live * Yo2 
The * railing Crow : four termes the Stags ſurmount * gcarr ty. 
The life of Crowes : to Ravens doth nature give, * Aatupu Cal 
A three fold ageof Stags by true account : or Cryinga 


One Phenix lives as long as Ravens nine : 
But you fair Nymphs, the daughters verily 
Of _ rap of nature divine, 
_ The Phamx years ten-fold do muttiply. 
But they thatunderftand not well, what the Poet meancth by.this word JÞi« , make the totall ſum of 
this time to amount unto an exceeding great number of ycers. For in truth it is but one yeer and no 
more. Andfo by that reckoning, the whole ariſeth inall to nine thoufand ſeven hundred and twenty 
yeers Jalt ; which'is the very life of the D:zzmon.” And naany Mathemaricians there be, by whoſe com- 
putatlon it isleffe, - But more than ſo Fiudarus would nat have it, whep be faicb, that the Nymphs 
age 
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ape is limirtcd equal to Treesz whereupon they be named Hamadryades,as one would fay living and dy. 
Ing with Okes, As he was about to ſay more, Demetrius interrupted his ſpeech, and taking the words 
out of his mouth : How is it poſſible (quoth k<c)O Cleombrotus, that you ſhould make good and main- 
rain, that the Poet callcd the age of man, ayear only and no more? for itis not the ſpace either of his 
flower and beft timegnor of his @ld age,according as ſome read it in Heſiodus : for as one reads SK@v;ey, 
that is to fay, flouriſhing ſo, another readeth yngor®»., that is to fay, aged. Now they that would 
have it to be iC@rrw»,put down for the age of man, thirty years, according to the opinion of Heraclitus, 
which isthe very time that a Father hath begotten a Son able to beget another of his own ; but ſuch ay 
follow the reading that hath ug, attribute unto the age of man an hundredand eight years, ſay» 
ing, that fcur and hifcy is the juſt moity or one half of a mans life : which number is compoſed of. an 
unity 3 the two firſt plains, two ſquares, and two cubiques : which numher:iP/ato alſo'took to the pro- 
creation of the Soul which be defcribeth. But it ſcemeth verily, thar Hefioas by theſe: words covertly 
did fignifie that general conflagration of the V Vorld ; at what timezit is-very pobable,that the Nymph 
rogethcr withall humors and liquid matters ſhall periſh : | C21 


—— 


Thoſe Nympbs I mean, which many a tree and plant 
Ta forreſis fair and goodly groves do hant; 

' Or near t0 ſprings and river ſtreams are ſeen, 
Or keep about the medowes gay and green. 


Then Clombrorus : | have heard many (quoth he) talk hereof, $ 1 perceive very well how this conflagras 
ticion which the Stoicks have deviſed, asit hath crept into the Pocms of Heyaclitus' and Orphens, and 
ſo perverted their Verſes: ſo it hath ceiſed upon and caught hold of Heſiodus, and given a perverſe 
interpretation of him as well as of others. But neither can I endure to admit this conſummation: and 
end ofthe world, which they talk of, nor any ſuch impoſſible mattersz and namcly, thoſe ſpeechcg 
as touching the lif: of the Crow and the Stag or Hinde, which yeers, if they wereſummed together, 
would grow to an exceſſive number. Moreover, a yeer containing. in it the beginning andthe end of 
all things which the ſeaſons thereof do produce, and the carth bring forth, may in my opinion not im- 
pertinently be called $a, that is to ſay, the age of men: for cven your ſelves confeſſe, that Heſiodus 
in one paſſage called mans life $#@. How fay you, is it not ſo? Then Demetrius avowed as much. 
This alſo(quoth Cleombrotus) is as certain, that both the meaſure, & alſo the things which be meaſured, 
are called by one and the ſame nam:s : azir appearcth by Cotyla, Chekix, Amphora and Medimnus, Like 
as therefore we name Unity, a number, which indeed of all numbers is the leaſt meaſure and beginning 
only of them : ſemblably, Heſiodus termed Year the age of man, for that with ic principally we mea- 
ſure his age, and ſo communicatethat word with the thing that it meaſureth: as for thoſe numbers 
which they make, there is no {ingularity at all or matter of importance in them as touching the re- 
nowned nunibers indeed. But the number of g7206. hath a ſpeciall groundand beginning , as being 
compoſed of the four firft numbers ariſing in order from one : and the ſatae, added together or multi- 

licd by four every way, ariſc to fourty; Now it *thcſe be reduced inio triangles five times,thry make 
Piers tec the juſt ſum of the number before named. But as touching theſe maiters, what need I to concend with 
Ten. Demerrius ? for whether there be meant thereby a longer time or ſhorter, a certain or uncertain, wheres 
Ta. | ſuf- in Hefisdus would have the ſoul of a Dzmon, to change, or the life of a Demi-god or Heros to cnd, it 
pea this 8«illeth not; for he proverh neverchelefle that web he would, & that by the evidence of moſt ancient and 
place.vome wiſe witnefles, that there be certain naturcs neuter and mean (as it were ) ſituate in tne confines between 
Fo - wah 4 gods and men, and the ſame ſubjc&to mortall paſſions, and apt to receive neceffary changes and mu- 
Tere Ffations: which natures according to traditions and examples of our forctathers, meet ir is that we call 
Tz; 79- Demons, and honor them exceedingly. And to this purpoſe, Xenocrates one of the familiar triends 
q11$4176; of Plate, was wont to bring in the demonſtration and cxample of triangles, which agreed very well to 
bur nei- the preſent matter in band : for that triangle which had * three ſides and angles <quall , he compared 
_ = unto the nature divine and. immortall ; that which had * all ſides uncquall, unto the hirmane and mor- 
the other [41] nature; and that which had * ewo equall and one uncquall, unto the nature of the Dzmons : for 
atcain to the firſtisevery way equall, the ſecond on every ſide unequal] , and the laſt in ſomie ſort «quall, and in 
the pint. other unequall, like unto the nature of the Dzmons, having humane paſſionsand aff.Ctions, yet with* 
Fer admit al], the divinepower of ſome god. But Nature her ſelf hath propoſed unto us ſenſible figures and 
Bo = fimilicudes viſible above 3 ofgods verily the Sun and other Scars ; but of 'mortall men, ſudden lights 
bumbers 40d Haſhes in che night, blazing Comes , and ſhooting of Stars : for unto ſuch Exripides compared 
added or them, when he faid : 


*rav T&> C : 


multiplyed IW bo was erewbile andlately in the floure, 

by INT Of bis freſh youth, all ſudden in an hour, 
_  < Became extin& {as ſtar which ſeemes to fall 
i paper | | Fromskie) and into air ſent breath and all. 
ro 80. and | : 


the ſame reduced into a triangle (Cor take three times ) amount to 240; and it brought into a triangle or multiplyed by three, 
grow to 720 : yetthe gooo. remain ſtill, unleſſe we go this way to work : firſt multiply 40. weyrdxis, that is to ſay, five 
rimes, and you ſhall have 200. multiply it by five, it cometh to 1000. bring it to one triangle, it is 3000. and let the ſame 
be multiplyed by another,maketh 9000. * torradger. * oxanluen, * lobowing, W_ 


Now 
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Now for a mixt body, repreſenting the nature of Dzmons or Angels, there isthe Moon : which th:y 
ſccing to be fo ſubjetto growing and decreaſing, yea and to periſhing altogether , and departing out 
of fight,thoughe to accord.very well, and to.be fortable unto the mutabiliry of-the Dzmons kind. For 
which cauſc, ſome have called her a terreftriall Star ; others an Olympian or ccl:ftiall carth 3 and therc 
be again who have named her The heritage and poflſcſſion of Proſerp:na , both heavenly and earthly. 
Like as therefore , if one took the air out ofthe world, and removed it from between the Moon and 
the Earth, hc ſhould difſolve the continuation, coherence and compoſition of the whole univerfall 
frame, by leaving a void and empty place in the midſt, without any bond to joyn and linck the cx- 
tremes together : even ſo, they who admit not the Nation and kind of the Dzmons , aboliſh all com« 
munication, converſs and conference between gods and men, confidering they take away that nature 
which ſerveth as a truchman, Interpreter, and minifter between bothyas Plato faid:or rather they would 
driveus to confound and huddle wa nenR 72 and to jumble all in one , if wc came to intermingle the 
. divinc nature and dcity among human paſſions and aftions, and fo pluck ir out of heaven, for tomake 
it intermcddlc in the negocics and affairs of men ; like as they ſay, the wiv. s of Theſſalie draw down the 
Moon from heaven. Which deviſe and fiction hath taken root, and is belicvcd-among womeng by rea» 
fon that Aglaonica, the daughter of Agetor (by report.) being a wiſe Dame, and well ſeen in Attrolo- 
gy, made ſemblance and perſwaded the vulgar ſort, that in every Ecclipſe of the Moon, ſhe uſcd al- 
wayes ſome Charms and Enchantments ; by vertue whereof, the fetched the Moon out of Heaven, Ag 
for us, give we no ear and creditunto them who ſay, there be ſome Oracles and divinations withour 
aDcity, or that the gods regard not ſacrifices, divine ſervices, and other facred ceremonies, exhi- 
bitcd unto them : neither on the other fide let us believe, that God is preſent to intermeddle or em- 
ploy himſelf in perſon, bur betaking and referring that charge unto the Miniſters of the gods', as it is 
mect and juſt; like as if they weredeputies, officers, and ſecretarics:let us conftantly hold, that.thoſe be 
the Dzmons which are thcir eſpics and eſcouts, going too and fro throughour all parts, ſome'to over- 
ſceand dirc& the ſacrificzs , and ſacred rites and ceremonies performed to the gods : cthers to chaſtice 
and puniſh the cnormous and outragious offences and wrongs commirted by men : and others there are 
beſides, of whom the Poet Heſtodus ſpeaketh moſt reyerently, ſaying: pi 4 


Pure, holy, and ſyncere they be, 
the Doors of good things : 

This honour is allotted them, 
beſeeming noble kings. 


Giving us by the way thus much to underſtand, that to do good 'and be beneficialt is a royall office 
and fanCtion : for a diffcrence there is, and ſundry degrees there be in the gifts and vertues of Dzmons, 
like as among men. For in ſome of them there remain ſtill certain ſmall reliques ( and the ſame very 
fecble and ſcarce ſenſible ) of that paſſionate and ſenſicive part of the ſoul which is not reaſonable, even 
as a very excrement and ſupcrfluity left behind of the reit : but in other again, there abideth a great 
+ deal, and the ſame hardly to be extinguiſhed, whereof we may ſee lively the works and evident tokens 
in many places, difſcminate in ſome ſacrificcs, feafts and ccremonics cclebratcd unto them 3 yea, and 
in thc tales reported by them. Howbcit, as touching the myſteries and ſacred ſervices C by which 
and through which a man may more ckerly perccive than by any other means whatſoever , che 
trac nature of the gods ) I will not ſpeak a word : let them lye cloſe and hidden ftill for me, as Hero- 
dotus (aich. Buc as for cectain feſtivall folemaitics and ſacrifices, which archeld as diſmall, unfortunate 
and hcavy daycs ; when ſometimes they ufe to cat raw fleſh, and tear human bodics picce-meal : or 0= 


cherwhile to taft and knock their brefts 3 and in many places utter mokt filthy and beaſtly words during 
the ſacrifices; 


Wagging their heads in frantickwiſe, 
With ſtrange all- df ms and hideous cries 


I will never believe that this is done for any of the gods: but will ſay rather, it is to avert the ire and ap- 
peaſc the fury of ſome malign devils. Neither carrieth ig any likelihood and probability, that ever any 
god would require men to be ſacrificed anto them, as they were in old time : orftand vill pleaſed 
with any ſuch ſacrifices. Neither was it for nought that Kings and great Captaines gave their own 
Children thus to be lain; yea, and wicththeir own hands kill:d them for ſacrifice : but wee are tobe- 
lieve that it was to turn away and divert the rankor and wrath of ſome perverſe ſpirits and malicious 
fiends, or to ſatisfic ſuch hurcfull devils 3 yea, and to fulfill the violent, farious and tyrannicall lufts 
of ſome, who either could not, or would notcnjoy them with their bodies, or by their bodics, But 
like as Hercules bcficged the City of Occhaliay for a Virgins ſake who was within : even ſo theſe power=- 
full and outragious fiends, demaunding ſome humane ſoul clad and compaſſed within a body , to be 
given unto them , and yetnot able to fulfill their luſt by the body , bring Pcftilence, Famine, Dearth, 
and ftcrility of the ground upon Citicg, raiſe Wars and civill diffentions, untill ſuch time as they come 
to have and enjoy that which they loved : and ſome do clean contrary ; as it was my hap 80 obſerve in 
Gandie, (where I abode a long time ) how kcy celebrated a certain monſtrous Feaft, in which they 
made ſhew of an hcadlefſe mans Image, ſaying it was Molus, the Father of Jderiones : for having forced 
or detoured a Nymph, hc was afterwards found without an head. Moreover, what raviſhment ſo= 
cvcr, what wandring voyages, what occultations, flights, baniſhments, minifteri:s and ſervices of che 
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gods be reported and ſung in tables or hymnes, certcs they be all of them no paſſions and accidents that 
befcll to gods indeed, bug to ſome Dzmons, whoſe fortunes were recorded in memoriall of their ver- 
tue and puiſſance : neither meant the Poet Aeſchylns ({a god ) when he ſaid : 


' Apollo chafty whonow is fled, 
And out of heaven baniſhed 3 
Nor Admetus in Sophocles 3 | 
: My chaunting Cock that crows fo ſhrill, 
Hath raiſed him and brought to mill. 


Alſo the Divines and Theologians of Delphi, arc in a great error, and far from the truth}, who think, 
that ſometimes in this place, there was a combat between Apollo and a Dragon, about the hold and 
poſſeſſion of this Qcacle. They are to blame alſo, who ſuffer Poctsand Oratours, ftriving one againſt 
another in their Theatres, to aQ or relate ſuch matters 3 as if of purpoſe and cxprefly they contradiQed 
and condemned thoſe things which themſelves perform in their moſt facred ſolemnitics. Hereat, 
when Philippus wondered much ( for the Hiftoriographer of that name was preſent in this company 
and demanded withall, what divine rites and ceremonics they might be, which were conteners 
and tcftified againſt by theſe who contended in the Theaters ? Marry even thoſe (quoth Cleambrotys) 
which concern this very Oracle of Delpbi, and by which this City nox long fince hath admitted and 
received into the ſacred profeſſion of holy myfterics, all the Grecks without Thermopyle, and excluded 
thoſe that dwel as far as the vale of Tempe. For the tabernacle or cottage there of boughs(which is erc&- 
ed & ſetup every ninth yecrgwithin the Court-yard of this Temple )is not a repreſentation of the Dra- 
gons Cave or Den, but rather of fome Tyrants or Kings Houſe : as alſo the aſſault or ſurpriſe thereof 
In great fil:nce, by the way called Dolonia. Likewiſe, that alittle after they bring thither a Boy who 
hath both Father and Motherliving , with Torches light burning : and when they have ſer the ſaid 
Tabernacle or Tent on Fire, andoverthrown the Table, run away as hard as they can through the dorcs 
of the Temple, and never Iook behind them. And finally , the wandering of this Boy in divers pla- 
cc and his ſervile minifterics, together with the cxpiatory ſacrifices and ceremonics about Tewpe, 
move ſufpicion that there ſhould be repreſented thereby ſome notorious outrage, and audacious fatt 
tratedthere in old time. For it were a mecr mockery ( my friend Philippus ) to ſay, that Apollo 
forkilling the Dragon, fled as far as to the utmoſt Coaſts and Marches of Greece, tor to be purified and 
affoiled : alſo, that he offered thereon certain expiatory libations and effuſions, and performed all ſuch 
darics and ſcrvices which men do, when they would appcaſe the wrath and indignation of ſuch Dz- 
mons and curft firnds, whom we call Alaſtoras and Palamneos , as one would ſay, Therevengers of 
ſuch cnormities and crimes as, could not be forgotten, and thoſe who bare ſtill in mind ſome old fins, 
and purſued the ſame. As for that tale, which I my ſclf of latc have heard as touching this flight and 
baniſhment, ic is wonderfull range and prodigious : but if it contain ſome truth among, we muſt not 


think, that is was a ſmall and ordinary matter that befcll in thoſe dayes about the ſaid Oracle, But for 
fear 1 might be thought as Empedocles ſometimes ſaid, | 


To ſtitch the heads of ſundry tales together, 
goin divers pathes I know not whither : 


Suffer me I beſecch you to make a convenient end here of my light diſcourſes. For now arc we juſt 
come ſo far, as we may alſo be bold after many others to affirm and pronounce, that ſeeing the yo 
mons ordained for the prefidence and ſuperintendence of prophecies and Oracles do fail , of neceſſity 
theſe Oracles alſoand divinations muſt ceaſe with them ; & when they be fled and gone, or change their 
reſidence , it cannotchuſe but the former places muſt loſe their propheticall power and vertuc : alſo, 
that when after long time they be returned thirher , the ſaid places will begin again to ſpeak and 
ſound, like unto Inſtruments of Muſick ; namely , if they be preſent who have the 8kill to handle and 
uſe them accordingly. After that Cleewbrotus had thus diſcourſed : There is not (quoth Heracleon) 
any one of this company that is a prophane miſcreant and infidcll, not profeſſed in our religion, or 
who holdeth any opinions as touching the gods, diſcordant from us. Howbcit, let us take heed 
our ſclves, O Philippus, left cre we be aware, we donot inour diſcourſe and diſputation put down 
ſome crroneous ſuppoſitions, and ſuch as may make great ground-works of impicty. You ay very 
well ( _ Philip) but what point is it of all thoſe that Cleowbrotus hath puy down, that is ſo offen« 
five and ſcandalizeth you moſt ? Then Heracleon : Thas they be not gods indeed who are the prefi 
dents of Oracles (becauſe we ought to believe ofthemygthat they be exempt from all terrctciall affaires) 
but that they be Dzmons rather, or thc Angels and Miniſters of the gods 3 inmy conceit is no bad nor 
impertinent ſuppoſall : but all at once and abruptly, by occafion of Ewpedocles his verſes, to attribute 
unto theſe Dzmons crimes, plagues, calamities, tranſgreſſions , inquictudes and crrours ſens fromthe 
gods above, and in the end to make them for to dye, as mortall men ; this 1 cake tobe ſomewhat to 
preſumptuouſly ſpoken, and to fimell ofbarbarous audacity. Then Cleombrotus azked {endo who 
this young man was,. and from whence he came ? And when he had heard his name and his Countrey, 
he anſwered in this wiſe : We are not ignoraut our ſelves (Q Herecleen) that we arc fallen ime aſpeech 
ſavouring ſomewhat of abſurdity : but a man cannot poſſibly of great matters,without he lay 
as ou foundations at the beginning, for to proceed unto probability and prove his opinion. And 
as for your ſelf, you arc not aware, how you overthrow cvcn that which you grant : for confefſe you 
ys. OP 
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do, ttfat there be Dzmons 3 bur when you will necds maintain that they be ncither lewd nor morcall, 
you cannot make it good that they beat all. For wherein I pray you do they differ from gods, in 
cafe they be in ſubſtance incorruptible, and in vertue impaſlibley or nor ſubjcR ro fin ? H-reupon 
Heracleon, when he had muſed with himſelf, not ſaying a word, and fludicd what anſwer to make, 
Cl#ombrotus went on and ſaid : It is not Ewpedocles who hath given out thcre were cvill Dzmons, bar , 
Fleto alſo himſelf , Xenocrates alfo, and Chryſippus 3 yea and Democritus when he wiſhed and prayed 
that he might meet with lucky .images, both knew and gave us (no doubt) thereby to underſtand, 
that he thought there were others of chem crooked and ſhrewd, and ſuch as were badly affcQcd and 
had evill intentions. Bur as touching the death of ſuch, and how they arc mortall, Thave hcardir 
reported” by a Man who was no Fool nor a vain lying Perſon : and that was Epitherſes the Father of 
Ainilianus the Ocatour, whom ſome of you ( I dare well fay ) have heard to plcad and declame. 
This Epitherſes was my Fcllow-citizen, and had been my Schoolmaſter in Grammar, and this nar:ati= 
on he related ; That minding upon a time to make a voyage by ſea into Traly, he was imbarqued in a 
Ship fraught with much merchandiz:,and having many paſſengers beſide abovurd, Now when it drew 
toward the Evening , thcy hapned (as they faid)to be calmed about the Ifl:s Echinades 3- by occafion 
whereof thcir Shiphulled with the rides , untill atlength it was broughe near unto the Iſlands Paxe, 
while: molt of Paffengers were awake , and many of them ſtill drinking after Supper : but then, all 
on a ſudden there was heard a voce from one of the Iflands of Paxe, calling aloud unto one Thamms 3 
inſotquch as there was not one of all our company but he wondred thereat. Now this Thamns was 
a Pilot,and an Egyptian born ; bat known he was not to many of them in the Ship by that name. Ar 
the two firit calls, he made no anſwer; but at the third time he obeyed the voice, and anſwered : 
Herelam, Then he who ſpake, ftrained his voyce and ſaid unto him : When thou art come to * * Some 
Palodes, publiſh thou and make it known : That the Great Pan is dead. And as Epitherſes made report take ir to 
anto us as many as heard this voyce. were wonderfully amazed thereat, and cntred into a diſcourſe Þ< 2 Place 
and diſputation about the poynt, whether ir were beſt to do according to this commandement, or ra- 5, ny, 
ther to let it paſſe, and not curioufly to meddle withall; but negle&ir. As for Thamus, ofthis mind {hajtowes: 
he was, and reſolved: If the wind ferved, to fail bythe place quictly and ſay nothing ; bur it the 
winds were laid, and that chere enſued a calm, to cric and pronounce with a loud voyce that which he 
heard, Well, when they were come to Palodes aforeſaid, the winde was down, and they were be- 
calmed, ſo that the Sea was very ſtill without Waves. Whereupon Thamus looking from the pou 
of the Ship toward the Land, pronounced with a loud voice that whick he had heard, and ſaid : The 
Great Pan is dead. He had no ſooner fpoken the wordy. but there was heard a mighty noyſe, not of 
one but of many together, who ſecmed to groan and lament, and wichall to make a great wonder, 
And as it falleth commonly out when as many be, preſent, the news thereof was ſoon ſpred and de- 
valged through the City of Rome, in ſuch ſort as Tiberius Ceſar the Emperour ſent for Thamus : and 
Tiberius verily gave fo good credit unto his words, that he ſearched and enquired with all diligence 
whothat Pax might be. Now the great Clerks and learned men (of whom he had many about 
him) gave thcir conj=<Qnre that it might be he, who was the Son of Mercury by Pexelope. And veri- 
ly Philippus had ſome ofthe company preſent to bear witnefle with him, ſuch as had been Armilianys 
Scholars & hzard as much. Then Demetrius made report, that many little D:ſerts and deſolate I{lzs there 
were lying diſperſed and ſcattering in the ſea about Britain, like unto thoſe which the Greeks call Spo- 
rades; whereof ſome were named the Iſles of Dzmons, and Heroes or Demi- gods : alſo that himſelf 
by commiſſion and commandement from the Emperour, ſailed roward the neareſt of thoſe deſert 
Hlzs for co know and fee fomewhatz which he found to have very few inhabitants, and thoſe all were 
by che Britaineeg1cld for facrofain& and inviolable. Now within a while after he was arrived thither, 
the air and the wether was mightily troubled, many portentous ſfignes were given by terrible tempeſis 
and ſtormes , with extraordinary Winds, Thunders, Lightnings, aud fiery. impreſſions : bur after 
that theſe tempeſts were ceaſed, the Iſlanders aſſured him, that one of theſe Dzmons or D:mi-gods 
(who ſurmounted the nature of man) was departed. Forlike asa Lamp (fay they ) or Candle, fo long 
a5 it burneth light offendeth no body 3 but when it is put out or goeth torch , it maketh a ſtink offen- 
five unto many about it : cvcn ſo theſe great Souls, whiles they ſhine and give light,be milde, gracious, 
and harmlefſc ; but when they come to be extin& or to periſh, they raiſe (even as at that preſent) out» 
ragious tempeſls, yea and oftentimes infc@che air with contagious and pecltilent maladics. They re- 
ported morcover, that in one of thoſe Iſlands Briareus kept Satarn prifoncr in a ſound {l:ep (for that 
was the deviſe to hold him captive) abour whoſe perſon there were many other Dzmons of his train 
& his ſervicours.Cleombrotus then taking occaſion for to ſpeak:1 am able my ſelt alſo(quoth heYto allege 
many ſuch eximp!esif 1 liſt; but ir may ſuffice for this preſent matter in hand,that this is nothing con» 
trary nor oppoſice unto that which by us hath been delivercd. And verily we know full well, that the 
Stoickshold the ſame opinion not only of Dzmons that we do, but alſo of the gods : that there being fo 
greatamulcitude of them, yet there is but one alone immortall and ctcrnall z whereas all the reft 
had' their beginning by Nativity, and ſhall have an end by Death. And as for the Scoffs, Scorns, 
and Mockerics that the Epicurcans make, we ought not to regard them, nor be affraid of them : for 
ſo audacious they are, that they uſe the_ ſame cven in Divinc Providence, terming ita very Fable 
and Oldwives Tale, But we Fcontraiwiſt hold, that their infinity of Worlds is a Fable indeed : as 
alſo to ſay , that among thoſe innumerable Worlds, there is not ſo muchas one governed by reaſon 
or the Providence of God ; but that all things were firft made and afterwards maintained by mecr chance 
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and fortune, Cerces, it it be lawfull co laugh, and that we muſt necds mak © game in matters of Phj. 
loſophy, we ſhould rather mock thoſe who bring into their diſpurations of naturall queſtions, I wax 
not what Dcaf, Blind, Damb and inanimate Images 3 remaining 1 know not where, and continuin 
in appearance infinice revolutions of years, wandring round abcut and going to and fro : which fa 
they, iſſue and flow from bodies partly yet living , and partly from thoſe who longago were dead, 
burnt, yea and rotten and putrified to nothing. Theſe men (1 ſay) we ſhould do well to laugh at, who 
draw ſuch ridiculous toics and vain ſhadowes as theſe, into the ſerious diſputations of nature. 
Meanwhile forſooth, off:nded they are and angry, ifa man ſhould ſay there be Dzmons : and that 
not only in nature but in rcaſon alſo ic ſtandeth with good congruity , they ſhould continue and en» 


* Or The. dure along time, Theſe ſpeeches thus pafſed , Ammonius began in this wiſe : * Cleombrotus in mine 
ophraftus opinion (quoth he hath ſpoken very well : and whar ſhould impcach us, but that we may admit 
ſomercad and receive his ſentence, being ſo grave as it is, and moſt beſeeming a Philoſopher ? For rcje& it once, 


we ſhall be forced to reject alſo anddenic many things which are, and uſually happen, whereof no 
certain cauſe and reaſon can be delivered : and if it be admitted, it drawcth after it no train and con« 
ſequence of any impoſlibility whatſocver , nor of that which is not ſabfiſtent. Bat as touching 
chat one point, which I have heard the Epicurcans allege againſt Empedocles, and the Dzmons which 
bebringeth in, namely : That they cannot poſſibly be happy and long lived , being cvill and ſinfull ag 
they are, for that vice by nature is blind, and of it ſelf falleth ordinarily headlong into perils and in> 
conviences which defiroy the life 3 this isa very ſottiſh oppolition : for by the ſame reaſon they muſt 
confefſc,that Epicurrs-was worſe than Gorgias the Sophiſterz and Metrodoras,than Alexis the Comicall 
Poet : for this Poet lived twice as Jong as Metrodorus 3 and that Sophiſter, longer than Epicurus, by a 
third part of his age. For itisin another reſpe&, that we fay Vertue is puiſſant , and Vice fecble, 
not in regard of the laſting continuance or diſſolution of the body : for we ſce that of Beaſts there be 
many dull flow and bleckiſh of ſpirit z many alſo by nature libidinous, unruly and diſordered, which 
live longer than thoſe thatare full of wit, wily, wary and wiſe» And therefore they conclude nor a= 
right , in ſaying, thatthe divine nature enjoyeth immortality , by taking heed and avoiding thoſe 
things that be noyſome and miſchievous. For jt bchooved, in the divinc nature which is blcfſed and 
happy , to have ſet down an impoſſibility of being ſabjeft to all Corruption and Alteration, and 
that it ſtandcth inno necd ofcarc and labour to maintain the ſaid nature. But peradventure it ſeemeth 
not to ſtand with good manners and civility , to diſpute thus againſt thoſe that arc not preſent to make 
anſwer for themſeves : it were meet therefore, that Cleombrotus would: reſume and take in hand that 
ſpecch again , which he gave over and layed afide of late , as touching the departure and tranſlation 
of theſe Dzmons from one place to anothers Then Cleombrotus : Yes mary, queth he : but I would 
marvell, if this diſcourſe of mine would not ſeem unto you much more abſurd than the former delive- 
red already : and yer it ſcemeth to be grounded upon vaturall reafon, and Plato bimſelf hath made the 
overture thereto , not abſolutely pronouncing and affirming ſo much 3 bur after the manner of a 
doubtfull opinion and under covert words, caſting ont a ccrtain wary conje&ure tending that way, al- 
though among other Philoſophers it hath been diſclaimed and cryed out againſt. But foraſmuch as 
there is ſet a Cup on the boord,full of reaſons ard tales mingled together,and for that a man ſhall bardly 
meet in any place again with more courtcous and gracious hearers, among whom he may paſſe and put 
away ſuch narrations,as pieces of foren coine, and firange mony : 1 will not think much to gratific yon 
thus far forth, as to acquaint you wich a narration that I heard a ſtranger and a Barbarian relate ; whom 
(after many a journey made to and fro for to finde bim out, and much mony given by me for to hear 
where he was) I met with at length by good hap, near unto the Red-ſea. His manner was to ſpeakand 
converſe with men but once in the year ; all the reft of his time (as he ſaid himſclf ) he ſpent among 
the Nymphs, Nomades and Demons. Well,with much ado light upon him, I con:muncd with him, 
and he uſed me courtcouſly. , The faireſt man he was to ſee to, of all that ever I ſet cyc on : neither was 
he ſubjeRto any diſcafe ; once every moneth he fed-upon a medicinable and bitter fruit of a certain 
herb : and this wasthe farc he lived upon. A good linguiſt he was, ard uſed to ſpeak many languages .. 
but with me he talked commonly in Greek, afterthe Dorick Diale&. His ſpeech differed not ſo much 
from Song and Meetre : and whenſoever he opened his mouth for to ſpeak , there ifſucd forth ofit ſo 
ſweet and fragrant a breath, chat all che place about was filled therewith, and ſmell:d moſt pleaſantly. 
As for his other learning and knowledge, yea, the kill of all hiſtorice,he had the ſame all the year long: 
but as touching the gift of Divination, he was inſpired therewith one day every year,and no morc;zand 
then he wens down to the Seca fide and prophecicd of things to come: and thither reſorted unto him 
the Princes and great Lords of that Country, yea and Secretaries of forein Kings who there attended 
his comming at a day prefix:d : which done, he return:d. This perſonage then attcibuted unto - 
D:zzmons the Spirit of Divination and Prophecy : moſt pleaſure took he in hearing and ſpeaking of 
Delphi : and look whatſover we hold here as touching Bacchus, what adventures befell unto him, and 
what Sacrifices were performed by us in his honour, he had been enformed thereof, and knew all well 
enough,ſaying withall : That as theſe were great accidents, that hapned to Dzmons ; ſo likewiſe was 
that,which men reported of the Serpent Python : whom he that ſl:w,was neither baniſhed for nine years 
nor fled into the valley of Tempe,but was chaſed out of this world,and went into another ; from whence 
(afcer ninc revolutions of the great years) being returned all purified and Phebus indecd y' thatis to 
ſay, clear and bright, he recovered the ſuperintendance of the Delphick Oracle, which during that 
whilc was lefa to the cuſtody of ,Themis, The ſame was the cauſe (faid he) of Titons and TR 
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Forht affirmed, ahey were the battcls of Dzmons againſt Dzmons : the flights and baniftmenceatio of 
thoſe who were vanquiſhed : or rather the puniſhments inflifted by the gods upon as many as had com» 


mitted fach outrages as-Typhon had done againſt Ofiris, and Satury againſt * Cxlws or the heaven:whoſe * 
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honours were the more obſcure or aboliſhed altogether, by reaſon that themſelves were tranſlated intulum 


another world. For I underftand and hear, thatthe Soiymians who border hard upon the Lycians, 
highly honoured Saturn when the time Was: but after that he having ſlain their Princes, Arſaluss 
Dryus, and Treſebius , fled and departcd into ſome other Countrey (for whither he went they knew 
not )rhey made no more any reckoning of him: but Arſalus and the other, they termed by the name of 
Sclersi , that is to ſay, ſeverc gods: and in truth, the Lycians at this day, as well in publick as private, 
utter and recite the form of all their curſes and execrations in their names. | 
Many other ſemblablc examples a man may draw out of Theologicall writings,as touching the gods. 
Now if we call ſome of theſe Dzmons by the uſualland ordinary names of the gods,- we ought notto 
maryell thereat (quoth this ſtranger unto me: ) for look unto which ofthe gods they do retain, upon 
whomthey depend, and by whoſe means they have honour and puiſſance ; by their names they love to 
be called : like as here among us men, one is called Fovius of Fupiter ; another, Palladius or Athenzus 
of Minerva 3 a third, Apollonius of Apollo 3 or Dionyſius and Hermens of Bacchus and Mercury. And 
verily, ſomecthere be who although thcy be named thus at aventure, yet anſwer very fitly to ſuch de- 
nominations 3 but many have gotten the denominations of the gads, which agree not unto them, but 
arc tranſpoſed wrong and miſgiven. Herewith Cleombrotus pauſed : and the ſpeech that he had deli- 
vered ſeemed very firange unto all the company. Then Heracleon demanded of him, whether this 
dofrine concerned Plato ? and how it was, that Plato had given the overture and beginning of ſuch 
matter? You do well (qoth Cleembrotus) to put me in mind hereof, and to reduce it into my memo= 
ry. Firſtand formoſt therefore, he condemneth evermore the infinity of worlds: marry abour the juſt 
and preciſe number of them he doubteth : and howſoever he ſcems to yeeld' a probability and appa- 
rencc of truth unto thoſe who have ſer down five, and attributed to every element one 3 yet himſelf 
ſicketh ſill ro one, which ſcemeth indced to be the peculiar opinion of Plato : whereas other Philo= 
ſophers alſo have alwaycs mightily fearcd to admit a multitude of worlds ; as if necefſary it were, 
that thoſe who ſtayed not by the means of matter in one, but went our of it once , could not chuſe 
but fall preſently into this indeterminate and troubleſomeinfinity. But this your ſtranger, (quoth I ) 
determined he nothing of this multitude of worlds, otherwiſe than Plato did ? or all the whilcs thar 
you converſed with him, did you never move the queſtion thereof unto him, to know what his opini- 
on was thercof ? Think you (quoth Cleombrotus) that | failed herein, and was not (howſocver other= 
wiſe 1 behaved my (elf ) a diligent Scholar and aff:Rionate Auditor of his in theſe matters, eſpeciall 
ſceing he was ſo affable, and ſhewed himſelf fo courteous unto me ? But as rouching this point, he ſaid: 
That neither the number of the worlds was infinit, nor yet true it was, that there were no more bus 
one, or five in all : for there were 183, and thoſe ordained and ranged in a form Triangular ; of 
which Triangl:, every fide containcd threeſcore worlds; and of the three remaining ftill, every cor- 
neer thereof had one : that they were fo ordered, as one touched and intertaincd another round, in 
manner of thoſe who arc in a ring dance : that the plain within the Triangle, is as it were the foun- 
dation and altar common to all the worlds, which is called The Plain or Ficld of Truth : and within 
it lie immovcable the defigncs, reaſons , forme, ide and examples of all things that evtr were or 
; ſhallbe : and abour them is eternity , whereof rims is a portion, which as a rivcret , rurificth from 
thence to thoſe things that arc done in time. Now'the fight and contemplation of theſe things was 
preſented untothe ſouls of men, if they lived well in this world, and that but once in ten thouſand 
yeers: as for our myſteries here beneath, and all our bcft and moſt ſacred ceremonies, they were but a 


dream in compariſon of that ſpe&acle & holy ceremonies. Morcover, he ſaid :Thart for the good things 


there, and for to enjoy the ſight of thoſe beauties, men employcd their ftady in Philoſophy here : or 
elſe all their pains taken was but in vain, and their travell loft. And verily (quoth he ) I heard him 
diſcoarſe of theſe matters plainly and without any art, no otherwiſe than if it had been ſome Re- 
ligion whercin I was to be profeſſed, in which he infirufted me wirhout uſing any proof and demon= 
ſtration of his do&rine. Then I ( turning to Demetrius ) called unto him, and asked what were the 
words that the woers of Pexelope ſpake, when they beheld with admiration Viypes handling his bow ? 
And when Demetrius had prompted unto me the verſe out of Homer : Surely ( quothI Yit comes into 
my mind to ſay the very ſame of this ftranger : 


Surely, this fellow, as I ween, '* @nomps 
Some x prying (pie or theef hath been. Sn nes 


not of bowes, as he ſaid of Vlyſſes, but of ſentences, reſolutions and diſcourſes of Philofophy : he hath _=_ hut 
A . ayg a hugs 
been converſant, I ſay, no doubt in all manner of literature: and 1 warrant you, no ſtranger nor Barba- 


rian born, but a Grecian, thorowly furniſhsd with all knowledge and doArine of the Greeks, And ve+ 
rily, this number of the worlds whereof he talketh, bewraicth not an. Egyptian nor an Indian, but ſa- 
voureth of ſome Dorian out of Sicilie, and namely, of Petrov, born in the City of Himera, who wrote 
a little Book of this argument ; which I have not read my ſelf, neither do 1 know whether is be now 
extant : but Hippys the Rhegine ( of whom Phanias the Ercilian maketh mention ) writcth, that this 
was the opinion and doArine of Petro 3 namely, that therewere 183 worlds , which raughc one ano- 
ther in order and train : but what he meant by his Reaching one another in order or train , hee de- 
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clarcd not z neither annex=d he any other probable reaſon thereof. Then Demetrivs : And what likelj. 
hyod or probability (.quoth he ) may there be in ſuch matters, conſidering that Plaws himſelf allcg- 
ing no argument or conjecture that carricth with it any ſhew of truth and reaſon , hath by that meanes 
overthrown that opinion ? And yet ( quoth Heracleon ) we have heard you Grammariang ſay, that 
Homer was the firſt Author of this opinion, as if he divided the univerfall frame of All into five worlds; 
towit, H:aven, Water, Air, Earth, and Olympus : of which, he leaveth two to be common, name- 
iy, Eariti, to All beneath 3 and Olympus, to. All above”: but the three in the midf between them, he 


_ attributeth unto three gods. Semblably, it (eemeth that Plato alloting unto rhe principall parts and 


metabers of the ſaid univerſall natare, the firſt forms and moſt cxcellent figures of the bodies, -called 
them five worlds ; to wit, of the Earth, the Water, the Air, the Fire, and finally, of that which com- 
p.chendeth the orher : and that he called the'form of Dodecaedron, that is to fay , with twelve baſes or 
taccs,. which amply cxtendeth it ſelf, is very capable and moveable, as bcing a figure proper and meet” 
for the animall ruotions and revolutions of the ſoules. What need we at this preſent ( quoth Deme- 
tris) to meddle with Homer ? we have had tables enough already, ifthat be good. As for Plato, he is 


ſar en. uph off from naming thoſe five different ſubſtances of the world, five worlds; conſidcring thar 


even in that very place where he diſputeth. againſt thoſe who maintain an infinit number of worlds, he: 
affi;meth there is but one created by God, and beloved by him, as his oncly begotten child, compoſed 
of all nature, having one entirc body, ſufficient in. ie ſclf,and ſtanding in nced of nothing elſe. Where- 
upon a man may very well wonder and think it firange , that having himſelf delivered a trath, he 
ſhould give occaſton to others thereby, to take hold of a falſe opinion, and wherein there is no ap- 
parencc of reaſon. For, it hee had not ſtuck hard to this unity of the world, in ſome ſort he might 


' have laid the foundation for thoſe who hold them to be infinite : but that he ſhould preciſcly affirm 


there were five, and neither, more nor fewer, is excecding abſurd, and farre from all probabi- 
licy 3 unlcfſ: haply., you (quoth he, caſting his eye upon me) can ſay ſomewhat to this point, 
How now (quo:h I then) are you minded thus to leave your firſt diſputation of Oracle, as 
if it were ſuily fiaiſh:d and ended, and to entzr upon another matter of ſuch difficulty ? N ay (quoth 
Demetrius) we will not paſſ: it over ſo; but this here that prefenterh it (elf now, ard taketh us as it 
were by the hand, we cannot put by ; for we will not dwell long upon it, but oncly touch it ſo, and 
handle it by the way, as that we may:find out ſome probability, and then will we preſently return 
unto our former queſtion propoſed in the beginning, Firſt ard formoſt therefore, I ſay : The reaſons 
which permit us not to allow an infinite number of worlds, impcach us not, but that we admit more 
than onc. For as well in many worlds as in one, there may be divination, there may be providence, 
and the leaſt intercurrence of fortune : but the 'moſt part of the,greateſt and principal] things ſhall 
have and take their generations, changes and mutations ordinarily : which cannor poſſibly bein that 
infinity of worlds, Over and befidee, more conſonant it is to reaſon, and accordeth better with the 
nature of Gud, tofay, that the world is not created by him, one onely and ſolitary : for being ( as 
he is) perf.tly and abſolur-ly good, there is no vertue wanting in him, and leaſt of all others thac 
which concerneth juitice and amity 3 which as they b: of themſelves moſt beautifull, fo they are beſt 
befitting the gods. Now fuck is the nature of God , that he+ hath nothing either unprofitable or in 
vain andyyichour uſe ; and therefore needs there muſt be befide and withouthim, other gods and other 
worlds, wo whom and which he may cxtend thoſe fociall vertues that he hath. For. neither in re- 
gard of himſclf, nor of any part in him, needcth he to uſe juſtice, gracious favour and bounty, but 
unto others, So that it is not likcly that chis world floteth and moverh without a friend, without a 
neighbour, and without any ſociety and communication, ina vaſt and infinit voidneſſ: ; eſpecially 
ſccing we behold how nature encloſeth, environeth, and comprehendeth all things, in thcir ſeverall 
genders and diftin& kinds, as it were within veſſcls or the husks and covertures of their ſecd;. For 
look: throughout the univerſall nature, there is nothing to be found one in number, but it hath 


the notion and reaſon of the efſence and being thereof, common to others : neicher hath any 


thing ſuch and ſuch adenomination, bur befide the common notion it is by ſome particular qualicics 
diftin& from others of the ſame kind. Now the world is not called fo in common : then mult itbe 
ſuch in particular : and qualificd it is in particular, and diftinguiſh:d by certain diff-rences, fromother 
worlds of the ſame kind, and yet hath a peculiar form of the own. Moreover, conſidering there is in 
the whole world, neither man alone, nor horſe, nor ſtar, ne yet God or Dzmon ſolicary : what ſhould 
hinder us to ſay, that nature admitteth not one onely world, but hath many ? Now if any man ſhall 
objc& unto me and ſay, that in nature there is but one carth, or one ſea: Ianſwer, that he is much de- 
ccived and overſeen, in not perceiving the evidence that is of ſimilar parts ; for w: divide the carth 
into parts ſimilar , that is to ſay, of the ſemblable and the ſame denomination, like as we do the ſea 
alſo; for all the parts of the carth are called carth, and of the ſealikewiſe ; but no part of the world is 
world, for thatitis compoſed of divers and different natures. For as touching that inconvenience 
which ſome eſpecially fear, who ſpend all matrcr wichin one world, left forſooth if there remained 
any thing without, it ſhould trouble the compoſition and frame thereof, by the jurres and reliftances 
that ir would make : ſurcly there is no ſuch cauſe why they ſhould fear ; for when th:re be many 
worlds, and cach of them particularly having one dcfinit and determinate meaſure and limit of theic 
ſubſtance and matter, no part ther:of will be without order and good diſpoſition, nothing will re- 
rpain ſuperfluou, as an cxcrement without, tohinder or impeach ; for that che reaſon which bclong- 
eth tocach world, bcing able to rule and govern the matter thar is allotted thereto, will not fuf- 
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fer any thing to go our of courſe aid order, and wandring to and tro, for to hit and run upon another 
world ; nor likewiſe that from another ought ſhould come for co ruſh upon it, becauſe in naturs there 
3s nothing in quantity infinit and inordinate, nor in motion without reaſon and order. Bat ſay there 
| ſhould happly be ſome deflux or cfllucnce that paſſech from one world to another, the ſame js a bro- 
th:rly ſweet and amiable communication, and ſuch as very well agreeth toall : much like unto the 
lights of ſtars, and the influences of their temperatures, which are the cauſe that they themſelves do 
joy in beholding one another with a kind and favourable aſpeR ; yea and yceld unto the gods, which 
in cvery ſtar be many (and thoſe good ) meancs to intertain and imbrace on: another moſt frizndly, 
For in all this, verily, therc is nothing impoſſible, nothing fabulous nor contrary unto reaſon : yn- 
lefſe paradventure ſome there be who will ſuſpeR and fear the reaſon and ſentence of Ariftorie, as con- 
ſonanc unto nature. For if as he ſaith, every body hath a proper and naturall place of the own by 
reaſon thereof neceſſarily it muſt be, that the earth from all parts ſhould tend coward the midit, and 
the water aftcrwards upon it, ſerving (by means of cheir weight and ponderolity) inſtead of a founda« 
tion to other elements of a lighter ſubſtance. And therefore (quoth he ) if chere were many worlds, it 
would fall out oftentimes that the carth ſhould be found firuate above air and fir:, and as often undcr 
them : likewiſe the air and fire ſometime under, otherwhiles in their natural! placcs, and again in 0» 
thers contrary to their nature. Which being impoſlible, as he think-th it mult follow of n:ceflicy, 
that there be neither two nor more worlds, but one alone, to wit, this which we viſibly ſec compofed 
of all ſorts of ſubſtance, and difpoſed according to nature, as is mcet and convenient for diverſity of 
bodi:s. Bt in all this there is more apparent probability than verity ind.ed. For thc better proof 
hereof, conſider pray you my good friend Demetrius, that when he faith , among fimple bodics 
ſome bend direAly to the midft, that is to ſay downward : others from the midftzthar is to ſay up- 
ward : and a third ſort move round about the midſt and circularly : in what reſpc& taketh hee the . 
mid{t 2 Certain it is, not in regard of voidnefl-, for there is no fuch thing in nature, even by his own 
opinion : again, according unto thoſe that admit it, middle can ir have ngne, nv more than firlt or 
laſt ; For tbe(e be ends and cxtremities : and that which is infinite muſt conſequenily be alſo without 
an end. Burt ſuppoſe, that ſome one of them ſhould cnforce us to admit a middle in that voiducſc, 
impoſliole ic is to conceive and imagine the diff:rence in motions of bodics toward ic : becauſe there 
5s not in chat voidneſſ: any puifſance attraRtive of bodies 3 nor yet within the ſame bodies, any deli- 
beration or inclination and aff:ion to tend from all ſides to this middle. Bur zo Icfs impoſiible is it 
to apprehend, that of bodics having no ſoul any ſhould move of them(elves to an incorporall place, and 
having no giff-rence of ſituation ; than itis that the ſame ſhould draw them or give them any motiotri 
or inclination to it, Ic remaincth then, that this middlc ought to be underſtood not Jocally bur core 
porally, that is to ſay not in regard of place, but of body. For, fecing this world is an union, or 
maſſe compounded of many bodies different and unlike conjoined together; it muſt needs be, that 
th-ir diverſicies engender motions diſcrepant and diff-ring one from the other : which appearcth by 
this, that every of theſe bodics changing ſubſtance, change their place alſo withall. For the tubtili» 
z1:ion and carcfation diſtributeth round about the matter which ariſeth from the midi and aicendeth 
on high : contrariwiſc, cond:nſation and conſtipation deprefſ:th and driveth it downward to the 
middlc. Bat of this point, we need not diſcourſe any more in this place. For what cauſe ſozvcr a 
man (hall ſuppoſe to produce ſuch paſſions and mutations, the ſame ſhall contain in it a ſeverall world: 
for that cach of them hath an carth and ſea of the own , cach one hath her own propzr middle, as alla 
paſſions and altcrations of bodics, rogether with a natare and power which preſerveth and 
maintaincth every one in their place and being. For that which is without, whecher it have nothing 
at all, or clſcan infinite voidnefſe, middle can it afford none , as we have ſaid before : bur there being 
many worlds, cach of chem hath a-prop:r middl: a part: in ſach ſort, as in every one there ſhalt be mo» 
tions proper unto bodies , ſome falling down tothe midſt, others mounting aloft from che midſt, 0- 
thers moving round about the midſt, according as they themfelves do diftinguiſh motions. And hee 
who would have, that there being many middles, weighty bodics from all pzits ſh uld e:nd unto one 
alone 3 may very wcll be compared unto him, who would have the blood of many m:n to run from all 
parts into one vein : likewiſe that all their brains ſhould be contained within one and the ſame mem- 
bran or pannicle ; ſuppoſing ic a great inconvenience and abſurdity, If of naturall bodies all that are 
ſolid be not in one and the ſame place, and the rarcalſo in another. Abſurd is he that thus faith; 
and noleſſ: fooliſh were the other, who thinketh much and is off:nd:d, if the whole ſhould have all 
parts, in their order, range and ſicuation uaturall. For it were a very grofſe abſurdity for a man to 
fay, there w:re a world, which had the Moon in it fo ſituate, as ifaman (h »uld carry his brain in-his 
hecles, and his heart in the temples of his head : but there were no abſurdity nor inconvenience, if in 
ſetting down many diftint worlds and thoſe ſeparate one from another,a man {hould diſtinguiſh wich- 
all and ſeparate their parts. For in every of them, the ear:h, the ſea, and che $Kie, ſhall be ſo placed and 
ſituate in theirnaturall ſeats, as itis mcetand appertaincth : and each of thoſe worlds ſhall have ſupe- 
rior, infcrioar, circular, and a centre in the midft ; not in regard of another world nor of that which 
is wichout, bur in it ſcIfand in reſpc& of ic ſelf. And as for the ſuppoſition which ſome make of a ſtone 
wichout the world, it cannot be imagined how poſſi>ly it ſhould cither reſt or move : for how can it 
hang till, ſecing itis ponderous and weighty ? or move toward the midſt of the world as other heavy 
bodie:, conſidering it is neither part of it, nor counced in the ſubſtance thereof? 
As concerning that carth which is containcd in another world and faft bound, we need not to ms 
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doubt and queſtion, how it ſhould not fall down hither by reaſon of the weight, nor be plucked away 
from the whole 3 1ccing as we do, thatit hath a naturall ſtrength to contain every part thereof, For 
if we ſhall take high and low, not within and inrefpc& of the world , but without forth, we ſhall be 
driven unto the ſame difficulties and diftreſſes, which Epicurus is fallen into, who maketh his little A- 
tomes or indivifible bodies to move and tend toward thoſe places which are under foot : as if cither 
his voidnefſc had feet, or the infinity which he ſpeaketh of, permit a man to imagine cither high or 
low. And thereforc ſome cauſc there is to marvell at Chryſippas, or rather to enquire and demand 
what fanſic hath come into his head, and moved him to ſay, that this world is ſcared and placed di- 
re@ly in the midſtz% that the ſubſtance thereofyfrom all eternity having takenup and occupied the place 
of the midſt, yet neverthelefſe it is fo compa®t and ried together that it endureth alwaycs,and is (as one 
would ſay) immortalized : for ſo much hath he written in his fourth Book et 9warsy, that is to ſay, 
Of poſſible rhings; dreaming (to no purpoſe) of a middle place in that vaſt cmptineſſe : and yet morc 
abſurdly attributing unto that middle ( which is not, nor hath any ſubſiſtence) the caule of the worlds 
continuance and ftability eſpecially having written thus much many times in other places, that the 
ſubſtance is governed and maintained partly by the motions tending to the widft, and partly by others 
from the midſt of it, As for other oppoſitions beſides, that the Stoicks make, who is there that ſear- 
eth them ? as namely, when they demand, How it is poſſible to maintain one fatall neccflity, and one 
divine providence ? and how ircan otherwiſe be, bur that there ſhould be many D T ES and ZENES, 
that is ſay, Joves and Jupiters, if we grant that there be many worlds : For to begin withall, ifit be 
an inconvenience, to allow many ſuch Foves and Fupiters , their opinions verily be far morc abſurd: 
for they deviſc an infinit ſort of Suns, Moons, Apolloes, Dianes and Neptunes, in innumerabls converſi= 
ons and revolutions of worlds. Moreover, what neceſſity is there, to entorce us ro avow many Fupi- 
ters, if there be many worlds? and not rather, in cvery of them a ſeverall god, as a ſoveraign governor 
'and ruler of the whole, furniſhed with all underftanding and reaſon, as he whom we ſurname the Lord 
and Father of all things? Or what ſhould hinder , bur that all worlds might be ſubjc& to the provi- 
dence and deſtiny of Fxpiter : and he reciprocally have an eyc to overſee all , to dirc, digeſt and con- 
du& all, in miniftring unto them the principles, beginnings, ſecds and reaſons of all things thar arc 
done and made? Forit being ſo that we do ſee even here many times, a body compoſed of many 0- 
| therdiſtin& bodies ; as for cxample, the aſfſcmbly or congregation of a City, an Army, anda daunce ; 
In every one of which bodics there is life, prudence, and incellig-nce, as Chryſippus thinketh : impoſſi- 
ble it is noe likewiſe, that in this univerſall nature,there ſhould be ten,fifty, yea and a hundred worlds, 
ufing all one and the ſame reaſon, and correſpondent to one beginning, But contrariwiſe, thisorder 
and diſpoſition is beſt beſecming the gods. For we ought not to make the gods like unto the Kingy of a 
ſwarm of Bees, which go not forth, but keep within the hive 3 nor to hold them encloſed and im- 
priſoned (as it were) rather, and ſhut up faſt within Matter, as theſe men do, who would have the gods 
co be certain habitudes or diſpoſitions of the air ; and ſuppoſing them to be powers of waters and of fire = 
infuſed and mixcd within, make themto ariſe and be cngendred together with the world, and ſo after- 
wards, to be burnt likewiſe with ir , not allowing them to be looſe and at liberty, like as Coatch- 
men and Pilots are ; but in manner of Statues or Images are ſer faſt unto their Baſes with Nailes, and 
ſodered with Lead : cven ſo they encloſe the gods within bodily matter , and pin them hard thercto 
ſo as being joynted (as it were )) ſure unto it, they participate therewith all changes and alterations, 
even to finall corruption and diffolution. Yct is this opinion far more grave, religious and megnifi- 
cent, in my conceit : to hold that the gods be of themſelves free , and withour all command ot any 


other power. Andlike as the firy light Caftor and Pellux ſuccour thoſe who are toffed in a cempeſt, 
andby thcir comming and preſence 


Allay the ſurging waves of ſea below, 
And ſtill theblujtring winds aloft that blow ; 


and not failing themſclves, nor partaking the ſame perils with the Mariners, but oncly appearing in 
the airabove, fave thoſe that were in danger : even ſo the gods for th:ir pleaſure go from one world 
to another, to viſit them; and together with nature, rule and govern every one of them, | 
ter verily in Homer, caſt not his cycsfar from the City of Troy, either into Thracia , or the Nomades 
and vagrant Scythians along the river 1ter or Dazubie : but the truc Fapiter indeed hath many fair 
paſſages and goodly changes beſeeming his Majeſty out of one world into another, neither looking in- 
to the infinit voidnefſc without , nor bcholding himſelf and nothing clſc, as ſome have chought 3 but 
| conſidering the deeds of men and ofgode, the motions alfo and revolutions of the Stars inthcir ſpheres. 

For ſurely, the Deity is not offended with variety, nor hateth mutations : bur taketh much pleaſure 
therein, as a man may gueſſc by the circuitions, converſions and changes which appear in the heaven. 
I conclude thereforc, that the infinity of worlds is a very ſenſeleſs and talſe conceit, ſuch as innowile 
will bcar and admit any god, but cmploycth fortune and chance in the managing of all things: but 
contrariwiſc,the adminiſtration 8 providence of a certain quantity and determinate number of worlds, 
ſcemeth unto me neither in majcfty and worthineſſe inferior, nor in travell more laborious, than thas 
which is employed and reftreincd to the direRion of one alone ; which is transformed, renewed & me- 
tamorphozed (as it were Jan infinit ſort of times, After I had delivercd this ſpecch, 1 pauſed and held 
my peace, Then Philippus, making no long Ray : As for me, 1 will not greatly ſtrive nor ſtand upon 
it (quoth he) whether the truth be ſo or otherwiſe ; but in caſe we force, God our, of the ſuperinten» 
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dance of one onely world,how is je, that we make him to be Creator of five worlds, nicither more nor 
lefſe ? and what the peculiar and ſpeciall reaſon is of this number co a plurality of worlds, rather th: 
of any other, I would more willingly know;thanthe occafion or cauſe,why this Mor [E | ] is ſo coh- 
ſecratcd in this Temple. For it is neither a triangular, nor a quadrat, nora perf, ne yec a cubique 
number : neither ſcemeth Je to repreſent any other clegancy unco thoſe, who love ahid cfteem ſich 53 
culations ag theſe. 


And as for the Argument inferred from the number of Elements, which Pluto bim(clf obſcurely and 
:nder covert tcarms touched, it is very hard co comprehend ; ncither doth it carry and ſhew an 
probability , whercby he ſhould be induced to conclude, and draw in a conſequence : that like j is, 
conlidcring in matter there be ingendered five ſorts of regular bodies, having c<quall angles, equal ſides, 
and cnvironed with cquall ſuperficics ; there ſhould ſcmblably of theſe five bodics, be ffre worlds made 
and formed, from the very firſt beginning, And yer (quoth 1) it ſhould ſ:cm,thar Theodorus the Solian, 
expounding the Mathematicks of Plato, handled this matter not amifſ-, nor miſinterpreterh the place ; 
and thus gocth heto work : The Pyramis, Ofta:dron , Dadecacdron, anil Icofacdron (which P/atg 
ſetteth down for the firſt Bodics) are right beaurifull all, both for their proportions, and alfo for their 
equalities: neither is there left for nature any other,to deviſe & form better thian they,or indecd anſwer- 
able and like unto them, Howbcit they have not all cither the ſame conffitucion,rior the like Original ; 
for the leaſt verily. and ſmalleſt of the five is the Pyramis; the greatcft and that which conſiſteth of moſt 
parts, is Dodecacdron z and of the other two behind, the Icofacdron is bigger by two fold and more, 
than Oftaedron, if you compare their number of triangles. And therefore impaſſible it is, that the 
ſhould be all made at orice of one and the ſame matter; for the ſmall and ſabtile,and ſuch as in means” þ 
tion are more ſimple than the reſt, were more pliable no doubt, 8& obedient unto the hand of worimen, 
who moved and formed the matter, and therefore by all conſequence ſooner made and brought into 
ſubſiſtence, than thoſe which had more parts and a greater maſf= of bodies; of which, and namely of 
ſich as had more Iabourious making, and a buſi-r compoſition, is Dadecaedron, Whereupon it falleth 
neceſſarily, that Pyramis oncly was the firſt body : and not any of the other, as being by nature created 
and produced afterwards. But the remedy and means to falve and avoid this abſurdity a!fo, js to ſee 
pacate and divide the matter into five worlds ; for here the Pyramis came forth firſt ; there the Oftae.- 
dron, andclſewhere the Icoſacdron; and in every of theſe worlds , out of that which came firk into 
eſſe, the reſt drew their originall, by the conerction of parts, which cauſcth them all to change into 
all, according as Plato doth infinuate, diſcourſing by examplcs in nianner throughour all : bue ir ſhall 
ſaffice us briefly to learn thus mach. For Air is ingendered by the extintion of Fire ; and the ſame 
again being ſubtilizcd and rarefied, produccth Firc. Now in the ſecds of theſe ewo, a man may know 
thcir paſſions, and the tranſmuations of all, The ſeminary or beginning of Fice isthe Pyramis, com» 
poſed of four and twenty firlt eriangles: but the ſeminary of the Air is Oftacdron,confitting of triangles 
of the ſame kinde, in number forty cight. And thus the one Element of Air, flandeth upon two 
of Fire, compoſ:d and conjoyn:d together: and again, one Body or Element of the Air, is divided 
and parted into twain of fire : which becomming to be thickned and conftipate more till in it ſelf, 
eurneth into the form of Water ; in ſuch ſort as throughout, thac which cometh firſt into light, giverh 
alwaics a ready and cafie generation unto all the ret, by way of change and rranſmutation ; and ſo, 
that never remaineth ſolitary and alone which is ficlt; but as one mall: and conſtitution hath che pri- 
mitive and antecedent motion in another of originall beginning : ſd in all there is kept one name and 
denomination. Now ſurcly (quoth Ammonius) it is ftoutly done of Theodorns,and he hath quit himſelf 
very well, in fetching about this matcer ſo indultriouſly, Pur 1 would much marycll if theſe preſuppo- 
ficions of his making, do not overthrow and refute one another : for he would have, that theſe five 
worlds were not compoſed all at once together 3 but that the ſmalicſt and moſt ſubtile which required 
leaſt workmanſhip in the making , came forth firſt ; then as a thing conſcquent, and not repugnant at 
all, he ſappoſcth that the matter doth not thruſt forth alwaics, into cfl.nce, that which is moſt ſubtile 
and fimple z bur that otherwhiles the thickeſt , the moſt groſſ: and heavick parts, ſhew firſt in genera- 
tion. But over and befides allthis, after a ſuppoſall made, there be five primitive Bodics or Elements, 
and conſequently thereupon five Worlds he applycth not his truch and probabilicy but unto four only, 
Far as touching the Cube, he ſubcra&eth and removerh it quite aways as they do who play at nine 
holes, and who trundle little round tones : for that ſuch a ſquare and quadrat body every way is na» 
eurally unfit , cither to turn into them, or to yeeld them any means to turn unto it, for that the tri- 
angles of which they be compoſed , arc not of rhe ſame kinde; for all the relt do in a common conſift 
of a demi-trianglce, as the baſe; but the proper ſubje& whereof chis Cube particalacly ſtandcethy 
is theeriangle Iſoceres, which admicteth no inclination unto a demi-triangle, nor poſſibly can be con» 
corporate or united to it. Now if it be fo, that of thoſe five Bodics there be conſequently five 
Worlds, and thatin each one of thoſe Worlds the beginning of their generation and conſtitution, is 
that Body which is firſt produced and brought eo light : it would come to paſſe, rhat where the Cube 
cometh forth firſt for the generation of the reſh, none of the other Bodies can poſſibly be there, forafmuch 
as the nature of it isnot to turn or change, into any one of them. For I let paſſe here to allege, that 
the Element or principle whercof Dodecacdron is compoſed , is not that triangle wich is called 
Scalenon , with three unequall fides , bus ſome other as they ſay, however Plato hath made his 
Pyramis, Ottacdron, and Icofacdron of is; And therefore ('quorth Ammonirs , fmiling Gon P) 
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either you mult diſſolve theſe objeCtione, or clic allege ſome new matter as touching the queſtion now 
preſintly in hand. Then anſwered 1 : For mine own part allege I amnot ablear this time any thin 
thai carriech morc probability but peradventure it were better for a man to yeeld reaſons of his own 
opinion rather , than of anothers. To begin-again therefore -1 ſay, that nature being parted and 
divided at the firſt in. two' parts, the one ſenſible, mutable, ſubjcR to generation and corruption, 
and variety every way 3 the other ſpirituall and intelligible, and continuing. evermore in ane and the 
Cme fate, it were very ſtrange and abſurd my good friends, firſt to ſay :hat the ſpirituall nature re» 
ceiverk diviſion, and hath diverſity and difference in it : and then to think much and grow into heat of 
choler and anyer, if a man allow not the paſſble and corporall nature wholly united and concorporare 
in it ſelf, without dividing or {cparating it into many parts. For more mcet it were y<t,and reaſqnable, 
that natures permanent and divine ſhould cohere unto themſelves inſeparably , and avoid axmuch ay 
is poſſible all diſtraCtion and divalſion : and yet this force and power of The Other, medling alſo cven 
with theſe, cauſeth in ſpiritualland intelleCtuall things, greater difſociations' ard .diſſimilitades 'in 
fortn and efſ=ntiail reaſon, than are the locall diſtances in thoſe corporall natures. And therfore Plaro 
confutingihoſe who hold this poſition, that all is one, affirmeth theſe* five grounds and principles'of 
all, to wit , Eſſence and Bcing, The Same, The Other, and after all, Motion, and Station. . Admit 
theſe five, no marvail is itgif nature of thoſe five bodily Elements hath.framed proper figures andrepre= 
ſentations for every one of them, not ſimple and pure, but fo, as every one of them is moſt partici- 
pant of each of thoſe prop:reies and puifſances. For , plain andcvident ir is tharthe Cube is moſt 
micet and ſortible unto tation and repoſe, in regard of the ſtability and ftedy firmirudes of thoſe broad 
and flat faces which ic hath. As for the Pyramis, whio ſecth not and acknowledpeth not incontinently 
In it the nature of fire , ever moving in thoſe long and (lender fides and ſharp angles that it hath? Alſo 
the nature of Dodecacdron apt to comprehend all other figures, miay ſeem properly to be the image 
repreſcnting Exs , or That whichis, in reſpeR of corporall eflence. Ot the orher twain, Icofacdron 
referbleth The Other, Or Diverſe ; but Otacdron, hath a principle reference to the form of The Same. 
Ard ſo by this reckoning, the one of them produceth forth Air, capable of all ſabſtance in one form 3 
and the one other exhibired unto us Water, which by temperature may turn into all'forts of qualities. 
Now if ſo be that nature requireth in all things andt ciaghont all, an equal and uniform dittributi- 
on,very probablc it is,chat there be alſo five worlds,and neither more nor f:wer,than there be moulds of 
patterns ; to the end that cach example or pattern may hold the fiſt place and principall puiffince 
incach world, like as they have in the firſt confticution and compoſition of bodies. And this may 
ſtand in ſome ſort for an Anſwer, 'and to fatific him who marvaileth, how we divide that nature 
which isſubjc& ro generation and alteration , into ſo many kinds - but yet 1 beſtech you, conſider 
and weigh with men more diligently this argument. Certain ir is, that of thofe two firſt and ſu» 
preamy principles, 1 mean Vnity, and Binary, or Duality ; this Jatter being the Element and origi 
nall primative of all deformity, diforder and confufton, is called Infinity : but contrariwiſe the na» 
care of [[airy, det:rmining and limiting the void infinity, which hath no proportion nor termina- 
tion , reduceth it. into a good form, and maketh it in ſome ſortcapable and apt co receive a denomi» 
nation, which alwaics accompanicth ſenſible things, And verily theſe two generall principles ſhew 
th:mſclves ; firſt in number, or rather indced to ſpeak gen:rally, no multicnde is called number,untill 
tach time as Unity coming to be imprinted as the form in matter, cutteth off from indeterminate 
infinity, that wich is ſuperfluous, here more and there 1:fle; for then cach multirudebecommeth and 
is made mumber, when as it is once determined and limitcd by Unity : but if a man take Unity away, 
then the indefinity and indeterminate Dualicy , coming again in place ro confoundall, makethit to 
bewithout Order, without Grace, without Number, and without Mzaſure. Now conſidering it 
i8 ſo, thatthe form is not the deftruQion of matter , but rather the Figure Ornament and Order 
thereof; ic muſt needs be, that both theſe principles arc within number, from which proceedeth 
the chicf diſimilitude and greateſt difference, For the indcfinite and indeterminate principles, to wit, 
Daality, is the author and cauſe of the cven number : but better, to wit Unity, is the Father (asone 
would ſay) of che odd number ; fo as the firſt even number is two, and the firſt odd number three, of 
which is compounded five, by conjun&ion common to both, but in the own puifſance odd. For 
It behoved and neceffary it was, in as much as that which is corporall and fcnfible for compoſition 
ſake, isdivid:d into many parts by the power and force of The Other, that is to ſay, of Diverſity, that 
it ſhou!d be ncicher the firſt even numbergnor yet the firſt uncven or odd, but a third confifting of both *: 
to th: c::d that it might be procreate of both principles, to wits of that which ingendreth the even num- 
ber, and of that which produceththe odd; forir could not be, that the one ſhould be parted from the 
other, becauſe that both of them have the nature and puiſſance of a principle, Theſe two principles 
then being conjoin together, the better being the mightier , is oppoſed unto the indeterminate infi- 
nicy , which divideth the corporall nature; and ſo the matter being divided, the Unity interpoſing 
It ſelf berween, impeacheth the univerſall naturc,that it was not divided and parted into two cquall 
portions : bur there was a plurality of worlds cauſed by The Other, that is to ſay, by Diverſity, and 
diff-rerce of that which is infinite and determinate ; but this plurality was brought into an odd and un- 
even number, by the vercue ard{puiflance of The Same, and that which finite, becauſe the better princi- 
ple :iff-red not natare to ex:cnd farther than was expedient. For if one had becn pure and fiwple 
wichout mixrir-, che matter ſhould have had noſeparation at all; but in as much asic was mixed with 
Duality , waich us a divitive nature, it hath received indeed and ſuffered by this means Ay 29 
EEE, | ivion 
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divifion : howbcit, ſtayed ir hath in good'timc,becauſe the odde was the mattcr and ſuperiour over the 
even This was the reaſon that our ancients in old time were wont to uſe the verb Pempaſeiihas, 
when they would ſignific to number orto reckon : And I think verily that this word mv, that is to 
fay, All, was derived of Pexte, that is to ſay, Five, and not without goad reaſon , becauſe that five is 
compounded of the two firſt numbers z and when other numbers afxcrwards be multiplied by others, 
they produce divers numbers : whereas five if it be mulciplyed by an cven number and doubled; bring- 
cth forth Ten , a perfcQ number; bur if by the odde, ic reprefenteth it ſclf again. Here 1 omic to fay, 
that it is cotnpoſedof the two firſt ym numbers, to wit of Unity and Four ; and that it is che 
ct number which is equivalent to the two before it , in ſich ſort as it compoundeth the faireſt trian- 
gle ofthoſe that have right angles, 2nd is the firſt number that containeth the ſcſquialterall proportion. 
For haply theſe reaſons be not well ſuitable nor proper unto the diſcourſe of this preſent matter : but 
thisrathcr is more convenient to allege, thar in thisnumber, there isa naturall vertue and faculty of 
dividing, and chat nature divideth many things by this number. For even in our own ſelves ſhe hath 
laced five cxtcrior ſenſes , as alſo five parts of the ſoul, to wit, naturall, ſenficive, concupiſciblez 
iraſeible, and reaſonable : likewiſe ſomany fingers in either hand, Alſo. the gcnicall ſeed is at the 
moſt diſtributed into five portions : for in no Hiftory is it found written, that a woman was delivered 
of more than five Children at one birth. The Epyprians alſo in their Fables do report, that the god- 
defſe Rhea brought forth fivegods and goddcefilcs ; fignifying hereby under covert words, that of one 
and the ſame matter five worlds were procreated. Come to the univerſall fabrick and frame of nature, 
the earth is divided into five zones : the Heaven alſo in five Circles, two Ar&iques, two Tropicks, 
and one EquinoRiall in the midſt, Moreover five revolutions there be of the Plancts or wandrin 
Stars : forthat the Sun, Fenus, and Mercury run together in one race. Furthermore the very world 
it ſelf is compoſed harmonically reſpeQive to five. Like as even among us our mulicall accord and con+ 
cent conſiſterh of the poſiture of five terrachords, ranged orderly one after another, to wit, of Hy- 
pats, Mcſes, Synnemenz, Diezcugmenz , and Hypcrbolize likewiſe. The intervals likewiſc in 
Song which we uſc, be five in number, Dreſis,Scmitonion, Tonus, Triemiconion, aud Ditonon. So 
as, itſccmeth that nature taketh more pleaſure in making all things according to the number of five, 
than aftcr a Sphzricall or round form ; as Ariſtotle writeth. Bur what is the cauſe will ſome one 
ſay, that Plato hath reduced the number of five worlds rothe five primitive figures of regular bodics, 
ſaying, that God in ordaining and deſcribing the whole world uſed the Quinary conftru&ion ? and 
yct afterwards having propoſed the doubtful queſtion of the number of worlds ( to wit, whether we 
ſhould hold, there was but one, or rather that there were five in truth ? ) he ſhewcth plainly that his 
conje&are is grounded upon this very argument. If therefore we ought to apply the probability to. 
his mind and opinion, then of neceſſity with the diverfity of theſe figures and bodies there muſt enſue 
reſently a difference alſo of motions, according as he himſelf teacheth , affirming : Whatſoever is 
ſaubtilized or thickned, with the altcration of ſubftance,changeth withall the place. For ſo, ifof ths 
air is ingendred fire, namely when the ORaedron is diflolved and parted into Pyramides : and con- 
trariwilc air of fire being driven cloſe and thruſt together into the force of oRacdron : it is nor poſlible 
chat it ſhould be in the place where i was afore, but flie and run into another, as being forced and 
driven out of the former, and ſo fight againft whatſoever ftandeth in the way and maketh reſiſtance; 
And yet morefally and evidently declareth he the fam: by a fimilicude and example of ſuch things, as 
by fans or ſuch like inſtruments whereby Corn is cleanſed and ſhaken out, or winowed and tryed from 
ehe reſt : ſaying, that even fo the elements ſh1king the matter, and likewiſe ſhaken by it, went alwayes 
to bring like to like, and ſome took up this place, others that, before the univerſall world was of them 
compoſed as now it is. The generall matter therefore being in ſach cſtate then (asby good likelihood 
All muſt necds be where god is away ) preſently thefirt five qualitics, or rather the firſt five bodics 
having every one of them their proper inclinations and peculiar motions, went apart; not wholly and 
altogether, nor ſevered ſincerely aſunder one from another, for that when all was hudled pel-mell con- 
fuſcdly, ſuch as were ſurmounted and vanquiſhed, went cvermore even againſt their nature with the 
mightier and thoſe which Conquered, And therefore when ſome were haled one way, and 
others carried another way , ic hapned that they made as many portions and diftinQions in 
number, juſt as there were divers kindes of thoſe firſt bodies : the one of fice, and yer the 
ſame not pure, but carrying the form. or fire : another of a celcftiall nature , not ſincere hea- 
ven indeed, but flanding much of the sky : a third of carth, and yet not fimply and wholly. 
carth, bur rather earthly. Burt principally, there way a communication of air and water, as we have 
ſaid heretofore, for that theſe went their waycs filled with many divers kinds. For it was not God who 
{cparatedand diſpoſed the ſubſtance,but having found it ſoraſhly and confuſedly diſhpated of it ſclf,and 
each part carricd diverſly in ſo great diſorder, he digeſted and arranged it by Symmetry and compercng 
proportion, Then, after he had ſet over every one, Reaſon as a guardian and governefs, he made as ma« 
ny worlds as there were kinds of thoſe firſt bodics ſubſiftent. And thus let this diſcourſe for Ammonins 
ſake, be dedicated as it were to the grace and favour of Plato. For mince own part, I will never ftand (6 
preciſcly upon this number of worlds:marry of this mind1 am rather, that their opinion who hold that 
there be more worlds than one ( howbcit not infinit but determinate ) is not more abſurd than cicher 
of the other, but founded upon as much reaſon as they : ſeeing as I do, that Matter of the own nature 
ls ſprcd and diffuſed into many parts, not refting in one,and yet not permitted by reaſon,to run in ivfi- 
#itum. And therefore, eſpecially here ( if clſe where) putting our ſelves in mind of the Academy _ 
tng 
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the precepts thereot, let us not be over-credulous, bur as in aflippery place reſtrain our afſent and be« 
lick : onely in this point of infinity of worlds, let us ftand firm and fce we fall not, but keep our ſclveg 
upright. When 1 had dclivered theſc reaſons aboveſaid ; Believe me (quoth Demetrins) Lamprias gi. 
vcth us a good and wiſe admonition, For 


The gods, for to deceive us men, deviſe 
Right many meanes, not of falſe Sophiſtries, 


as Euripides faith : but of their deeds and works, when we preſume and dare pronounce of fo high and 
great matters, as if we knew them certainly. But as the man himſelf ſaid cven now, we muſt recall 
our ſpcech unto che argument which was firft propoſed. For that which herctoforc hath been ſaid, 
namcly that the Ocacles are become mute,and lyc ttill without any validity,becauſe the Dzmons which 
werc wont to govern them, be retired and gone, like as Inftruments of Muſick yield no found and har- 
mony when the Mulicians handle them not : this ( I ſay ) giveth occafion to move another queſtion of 
greater importance, as touching the caufe and power, by which the Dzmons uſe to make their Pro- 
phcts and Prophetcefſes to be raviſhed with an Enthufiaſm or divine Fury, and full of fancafiicall Viti- 
ons. Forit isto no purpoſe to ſay, that the Oracles are filent , becauſe they be abandoned and for- 
ſaken of the Dzmons ; unlcflc we be firft perſwaded,that when they be preſent and prefident over them, 
they ſct them a work, and cauſe them to ſpeak and prophefie. Then Ammonins taking his turn to 
ſpcak : Think you (quoth he) that theſe Dzmons be called any thing clic, | 


Than ſpirits clad with ſubſtance of the air, 
IWhich walk about the earth, now here nyw there, 


as ſaith Hefrodus 2 For it ſeemeth unto me , that look how one man differcth from another, playing 
cither in a Comedy ora Tragedy : the ſame difference ſh-w*th in the (o11], which is arrayed and clo- 
thed within a body during this life, There is nothing rh-r<fore herein;, either ſtrange or without ap» 
parence of reaſon, if ſoules mecting with other ſouls, imprint in them Viſions and Fanfics of future 
things : like as we alſo ſhew many accidents done and pait, yea and forerct] and prognotticate of ſuch 
as are to come, not all by lively voyce, but ſome by Letter: and Writings, nay by touching onely and 
the regard of the cyc 3 unlefſe peradventure, you have ſomewhat clfr( © Lamprias )to ſay againſtthis. 
For it was not long fince cold as, that you had much diſputation and conterence with certain ſtran= 
gers in Lebadia 3 but he who related this news unto us , could not c-l1 cxattly to mind what talk paf- 
ſed between you. M.rvell rot thereat (quoth 1 :) for many affairs 2nd occurrents fell out at once be- 
tween , by occailon that the Oracle was open, and a facrifice tolemnized , which cauſed our ſpceches 
to be diſpeiſcd, diſtraftcd and ſcattered diſordily. Bt now {quoth Ammonivs) your Auditors be at 
good leaſure, willing alfo to azk queſtions and to learn, not dcetirous to conteſt and contradi in a li- 
tigious and quaric:fome humor; b:iore whom you may have good leave to ſpeak what you will, and 
for that liberty of fpe:ch havepardon ar their hands and be held excuſed, as you ſee. Now when the 
rc{t of the company invited and exhorted me likewiſe, after ſome pauſe made and filence fora while, 1 
began again in this manner : Certes(quoth I,) O Ammonias, it fortuned ſo, I wot not how, that even 
your ſelf gave the overture and firſt occafion of thoſe diſcourſes which then and there were held. For 
if Dzmons be ſpirits and ſouls ſeparate from bodics, and having no fellowſhip with them (as your ſclf 
ſaid, following herein the divine Poet Hefiodus,who callcth them, 


Pure ſainds, here walking on the earth as large ; 
Of mortall men, who have the care and charge ) 


why deprive we thoſe ſpirits and ſouls which are within the bodies, of this ſame puifſance, whereby the 
Dzmons arc ablc to forcſec and forcecll things rocome? Forit is not like, that the ſouls acquired any = 
new propriety or power, when they have abandoned the bodics, wherewith they were not enducd be- 
forc: bur think we muſt that they bad the fame parts and facultics alwaycs,although worſe I muſt necds 
Gy, when they be mix-d with bodies. And ſome of them vcri:y appear not at all, but be hidden : 
othersarc but obſcure and fecblc, ſuch as heavily and flowly perform their operations (mwch like unto 
thoſe, who icc through a thick mift, or move in ſome moift and watcrifſh tubſtance ) defiring greatly to 
be cured, and to recover that faculty which is their own : to be diſcharged alſo and cleanſed of that 
which bindreth and defraudeth them of it. For the ſoul , even whilc it is bound ard tycd to the bo- 
dy, hath indccd a power to foreſee and know future things : but blinded it is with che terreftriall mix- 
ture of corporall ſubſtance ; for ehat, like as the Sun becommieth noe then to be clecr, and nor aforc, 
when he is paſt the clouds ; but being of himſclf alwaycs ſhining, he ſeemeth unto us dark and trou- 
bled through a miſt : even ſo the ſoul, getteth not then anew power of divination and prophecic, 
when ſhe departcth out of the body, as it ſhe were eſcaped out of a cloud ; but baving the fame betore, 
is dimmed and obſcured by the commixtion and confuſion with that which is mortall and corruptible. 


| Neither ought we to make a wonder herear, and think it incredible, ſeeing as we do ( ifthere were 


nothing clic in the ſoul) how thatfaculty which we call Memory, is equipollent and anfwerable in 
an oppolic refpe& unto the puifance of divination ; and conſidering the great effeR thereof, in preſer- 
ving and keeping things paft,or rather indeed keeping them whiles they be. For to ſay truly, of that 
which is once paſſcd nothing remaincth nor ſubſifteth in eſſe, were they ations, words, or paſſions : 
for all chings be cranfitory and paſſe away as ſoon as they arc, becauſe time, inmanner of a _ or 
ram, + 
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ſteam, carrieth all away bctore ic: but this memorartive faculty of the ſoul catching hold thereof I 
know not' how, and ſtaying it for ſlipping away, giveth an imagination of cſſ:nce and being to thoſe 


things, whichin'truth are not. For the Oracle verily which wat given to the Theſſalians as touching 
the City Arn, willed them to utter and ſpeak 


That which the blinde ſe: clear, 
And what the deaf do hear. 


But memory is unto us the hearing of the deaf, and the fight likewiſe of the blinde ; in ſuch ſort, as no 
marvel it is ({as I have alrcady ſaid) ifour ſoul inretaining Rill things which arcno more, doth anticj- 
pate many ofthoſc alſo, which arc not yet. And ſuch objefts indeed concern it rather, and there- 
with is it affc&cd more, - Forſhe bendeth and inclineth cowards things that are to come : whereas of 
ſuch as be alrcady paſt and come to their end, ſhe is freed and delivered, but only that ſhe remembreth 
them. Our ſouls then having this puifſance in them inbred and natural, though feeble, obſcure, and 
hardly able to cxpreflc and repreſent their imaginations ; yet neverthelefſ: ſome of them ſhew and pur 
them torch many times in dreams, and in certain ſacred ceremonies and myſtcrics : namely, when the 
body is well puriticd, or receiveth a ficcemperature therefore, or cle for that reaſonable, and ſpecula- 
tive faculty being then freed from the cares of things preſent, Joyneth with the unreaſonable and 
imaginative part, and turneth it to think upon the future. For 1 approve not that which Euripides 
ſaith :. | 

T hold him for Divinor beſt, 

Who in conjeQures miſſeth leaſt 3 


but he verily who is direCtcd by the reaſonable and intelligent part of the ſoul, and followeth the cone 
du& and leading thereof by all probability. Now that power or faculty of Divination (like unto a 
pair of blank wricing Tables, wherein there is nothing wri:t:n) void of reaſon, and not determinate of 
it ſclf, bur only apt and mcet to receive fanfics, affeQions, and preſenſione, without any diſcourſe of 
reaſon, or ratiocination, hittcth upon that which is to come, at what time as it is moſt removed from 
thatwhich is preſent 3 and in this excafie is it tranſmured, by a certain temperature and diſpoſitionof 
the body, which we call Exthafiaſm or inſpiration. Now ſuch a diſpoſicion as this, many times the 
body of ic felt hath; bur the Earth putterh forth and yiederth unto men the ſources and fountajns of 
many other powers and facultics : ſome of which tranſport them out of their wits, 'bringing maladies, 
contagions, and mortalities: others again be ſometime good, kinde, and profitable, as they know full 
well who make experience thercof.” But this ſpring, this winde, or Prophctical ſpiricot Divination, 
is moſt Divine and holy,wherthee it ariſe and breath up alone by ix(elt through the Air,or be. drawn up 
with ſome liquid humour. For coming once to be infuſcd and mixcd within the-body, it. cauſeth a 
ftrange temperature and unuſal diſpolicion in the ſouls : the property whercof, a right hard marter it is 
to declare cxaCtly, and exprefſe certainly s but a man inrreaſon may attain thereto by conjeure ſundry 
Wwaics: for by hcat and dilatation, it openeth (I wot not what) little holes, by which in all likeliood 
the imaginative faculty is ſer on work about future things 3 meh lke as winc which working and 
boiling in che body fumeth up, and among others motions, it revealeth' and diſcovereth many hidden 
ſecrets. For the tary of Bacchus and of drunkenneſley, if we may. believe Euripides, containeth much 
Divination : when the ſoul being enchafed and coflamed, cxpelleth all fear, which humane wifedotm 
bringcth in, and by that mcans many times averterh, and quencherh,the Divine inſpication. And herey 
withall a man may allege very well, and-not without great reaſons that ficcity coming, intermingled 
wich heat, ſubtilizech the ſpirit, and maketh ic pure, and of the nature of fice (for according to-Herar 
clitys, the ſoul ic {elf is of a dry confticution : ) whereas: humidicy doth not only dim. the fight;:and 
- dull.the hearing, but alſo being mingled with the air, and touching the ſuperficics of -. pyireours,. duſ- 
kech the,brightneſſe of the one, and taketh away the light of the other.,:; On:;the contrary fide, it i: not 
impoſſible that by ſome refrigeration and condenſation of this ſpirit, after the manner'of the tin&ure 
and hardneſl: of icon, thispart of the ſoul which doth-prognoſticate, ſhould ſhewir ſclf.andigcr a pey- 
fe gdge. And like as Tinne being melted with; Braffo (which of it felt is a metal inithe Qur, - rare, 


ſpongigr, and full of Jiccle holes) doth drive ir neerer,ayd-maketh it more waſlic and ſo}ig,and withal, 


cauſeth it co look motebright and reſplendent: even fo;-1 ſce:no inconvenience to hinder, but thatthls 
Pcaphetical cxhalation having ſome'congruence andiaffinity with the ſoul, ſhould fill up that. whitkvis 
lax afid\empty, and drivg-ic cloſe together more: inwardly... For many.chings there be, that have.a xe> 
feregge.and congruity.onegunto the.other.: thus the Beans ſortable-ynro the purple dyc-3. Sal-nitre like» 
wiſe helpeth much the-tinRure ofa rich ſcarlee or eximſoncolour, if itibemixcd therewith, according 
alfo as Empedocles aid; Ws ER | Wn le ps 

nit 12 1. And with the flower of Saffron red,. | 8. 

f iN wn: 14,554 FineFlax and Silk are coloured. 4 nt ks” 

Andwehave heard. you ſpeak (good friend Demetrius of the River Cyduus, and the ſacred cutting 
Krife; of Apollo in Tarſus; and namely,how the ſaid River only clenfech chat Icon whereof the Knife 18 
made, neither is there any other water in the World able to ſcour: tharKnife -: like as in the City O- 
lympie, they teniper the aſhes that cometh of the factifices, with the'water of the River Alphens, and 
mxke'thereof a mortar, wherewith' theyplaifter the! Altar there 5'but if they afay to do itwich the water 
of avyother River cl(e,.is will not Rick to, norbinde one jot. No'marvel therefore ic is, If the Earuh 
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ſending up out of it many cxhbalations, theſe only arc found to tranſpore the ſouls with an Enthufiaſm 
or Diriacfarys and repreſent the imaginations and fanfics of fugure things. But withour all queſtion 
and contradiRtion, the report that gocth of the Oracle in this place, accordeth well to this purpoſe, 
For it is ſaid, that this Prophetical and Divining power here, ſhewed ic ſelffirft, by occaſion of a certain 
herdman, who chanced hereto falls who thereupon began to caft forth certain fanatical cries and 
voices, as if he had been poſſeſſed with ſuch a Divine infpiration. Whereof the neighbours and thoſe 
that came about him, at firſt made no account 3 but afterwards, when they ſaw that it fell our ſo indeed 
as he had forctold, they had the man in great admiration:and the greatcſt Clarks and Wiſeſt men of 
the Delphiang, calling tro remembrance his name, gave out that it was Coretas, So that, it ſcemeth to 
me, that che ſoul admitteth this temperature and mixtion with chis Prophetical ſpirit, as the fight of 
the cyc is affeftcd with the light. For albei the cyc hath naturally a property and power to ſee, yer 
the ſame is not effeual without the light : even ſo the ſoul having this puifſance and faculty, 
foreſec future thingy, like unto the eye had necd of fome proper and convenient thing to kindle it as is 
were and ſet an edge upon it» . And hereupon it is, that many of our ancients have thought Apolls, and 
the Sun, to be one and the ſamegod. They alſo who know what this beautiful and wiſe proportion js, 
and withall do honor it : look what reference or reſpec there is of the body to the ſoul, of the fight co 
+ Our un. light, and of the * underſtanding tothe truch y the ſame force and power they efteemed there is of the 
derſtang. Suns power unto the nature of Apollo : ſaying, that he is the iflue and geniture proceeding from Apollp 
ing,or Who iscternal, and who continually bringeth him forth. For like as the one kindles, bringeth forth 
light and ftirreth up the viſual powerand vertue of the ſenſe : even ſo doth the other by the Prophetical ver. 
eue ofthe ſoul. They therefore who thought that it was one and the (clf-ſame god, by good right 
dedicatcd and conſecrated this Oracle unto Apolls, and unto the Earth : judging, that the Sun it was 
which wrought that temperature, and imprinted this diſpoſition in the Exrch, whereof aroſe this Pro- 
etical evaporation. And verily as Hefiodus upon good conſideration, and with much more reaſon 
than ſome Philoſophers, called the Earth, 
7 Theground-work ſure 
| Of all nature : | 
even ſo we deem it to be eternal, immortal, and incorruptible : marry of the vertues and faculties 
which arc in it, we hold that ſome fail in one place, and others breed a new and engenderin another : 
and gicat probabilicy there is, that there be tranſmutations and changes, from one place to another, 
and - ſuch revolutions as theſe, in the courſe and procefſe of long time, turn and return circularly 
often in it 5 as a man may conjecture, and certainly colle& by ſuch things as manifeftly do appear. 
For in divers and ſundry Countries, we fee that Lakes and whole Rivers, yea and many more Foun» 
taines and Springs ofhot waters, have failed and becn quite loft, as being fled out of our fight, and hid- 
den within the Earth 3 but afterwards in the very ſame places they have in time (hewed themſelves a« 
gain, orelſe run hard by. And of metal Mines, we know that ſome have been ſpent clean and emptied, 
as namely, thoſe of Silver about che Terricory of Attice : ſemblably the veines of Braffſe Oar in Eu- 
bza, out of which they forged ſometime the beft Swords, that were hardned with the tinAure of cold 
water 2 according to which the Poce Zſchylus ſaid : 
He took in hand the keen and douty blade, 
Which of Eubcean ſteel ſometime was made. 
The Rock alſo and Quarry in Cery#:a, it is not long fince it gave over to bring forth certainbals or 
bottoms of ſoft tone, which they uſe to ſpin and draw into thread, in manner of Flax : for I ſuppoſe 
that ſome of you have fcen Towels, Napkin, Ncts, Caulcs, Kerchicfes and Coifes woven of ſuch thread, 
which would not burn and confume in the fire, but when they were foul and ſoiled with occupying, 
folk flung chem into the firc, and took them forth again clcan and fair: but now all this is quite 
gone, and hardly within the faid delf ſhall a man mcct with ſome few hairy threads of that mat- 
xer, running here and there among the hard ftones digged out from thence. Now of all theſe things 
"Ariftotle nd his Sefarics hold : That an exhalation within the Earth, is the only efficient cauſe, wit 
which of neceſſity ſuch effefs muſt fail and paſſe from place to place; as alſo otherwhiles, breed 
; again therewith. Scmblably-arc we to think of the ſpirie and exhalations Prophetical which: iſſue out 
the Earth 5' namely, that they have nota nature immoral, and ſuch as cannot age or waxcold, bus 
ſubjeteochange and alteration. © For probable it is, that the great gluttes of Rain and extraordina= 
- xy flouds, have extinguiſhed them-quite, and thatby he terrible fall of Thunder-boults the places were 
ſmiccen,and they withall diffipatcd and diſpatched : _y_ ncipally, when the ground hath been ſhaken 
with Earthquakes,and thereapon ſettled downward and fallen in, with trouble and confufionof what- 
ſoever was below; it cannot chuſe but ſuch exhalations contained within the hollow caves of the Earth, 
cither changed theirplace and were driven forth, or utterly were ſtifled and choaked. And fo in this 
place alfo, their remained and appeared ſome tokens of that great Earth- quake, which overthrew the 
City and ftaicd che Oracle here : like as, by report inthe City Orchomenos, there was a Plague which 
Gvept away a number of pcople 3 and therewith the Oracle of 'Tirefas the Prophet, failed for- ever, 
.and ſo continucth ax this day muteand to no effeft. And whether the like befcll unto the Oracles which 
-were wont to be in Cilicia » as: wehhear ſay, no man can more certainly enform us than you Demetriuss 
Then Demetrius £ -How things fland now ar-this preſent, 1 wot net ; for- Ihave bcen a Traveller 
and our of my native Countrcy along time, asye all know : bytwhen I'was in thoſe parts, both that 
-of Mopſus, aud alfo the other of Hmpbilochys, flouriſhed and were in great requeſt, And as = i 
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Ocacle of Mopſus, Iam able to make report unto you of a molt ſtrange and wondertul cv<nt thereot, 
for that I was my ſclf preſent. The Governour of Cilicia is of himfeli doubtful and wavecring, whecher 
there be gods or no? upon infirmity, as I take it, of miſcredance and unbelief (for otherwiſe He was a 
naughty man, a violent oppreſſour, and ſcorner of religion.) But having about him certain Epicures 
ans, who ſtanding much upon this their goodly and beautitul Phyfiology forſooth (as they term it ) or 
elſc all were marred, ſcoff at ſuch things ; he ſent one of his affranchiied or freed ſervants unto che 
Ocacle of Mopſus indeed, howbcir, making ſemblance as if he were an eſpial, ro diſcover the Camp of 
of his Encmies : he ſent him(lI fay) with a leeter farely ſealed, wherein he had wriceen withour the pri- 
vity of any perfon wharſoever, a queſtion or demaund to be preſented unto the Oracle, This mefiznger, 
aftcr the order and cuſtom of the place, remaining all night within the Sanftuary of the Templ:, fell 
there aſlcep, and rehcarſed the morrow morning whar adream he had z and namcly, that he thought he 
ſaw a fair and beautiful man to preſent himſelf unto him, and ſay unto him this only word Black, and 
no more: for preſently he went his way out of his fight.” Now we chat were there, thought this to be a 
fooliſh and abſurd toy, neither wiſt we what to make of it. But the Governour aforefaid was much a» 
ſtonicd thereaty and being ſtricken with a great remorſe and prick of conſcience, worſhipped Mdupſus, 
and held his Oracle moſt venerable ; for opening the letter, he ſhewed publickly the demaund contained 
therein, which went in theſewords : Shall T ſacrifice unto thee a white Bull, or a black? infomuch as the 
very Epicureans themſelves who converfed with him,were much abaſhed and aſhamed. So he offred the 
ſacrifice accordingly, and ever afcerwards to his dying day honoured Afopſirs right devoutly. 

Demetrius having thus ſaid, held his peacc ; but 1 defirous to conciude this whole diſputation with 
ſome corollary, turned again and caſt mine cye upon Philippus and Ammonins who fat together, Now 
they ſeemed as if they had ſomwhat to ſp:ak unto me, and thereupon I ſtaied my felt again. With that, 
Ammonius : Philip (quoth he) O Lamprias, hath ſomwhar yet to ſay of the quettion which hath been 
all this while debated. For he is of opinion, as many others beſide him are, that Apo/lo is no other god 
than the Sun, bur even the very ſame. But the doubt which 1 iwove, is griater and of more important 
matters, For wot not how crewhilc, in the train of our diſcourſe, we took from the pods all Divi= 
nation and aſcribed the ſame in plain termes to Dzmons and Angels : and now we will tec ro thruſt 
them out again from hence, and to difſcize them of the Ocacle and threc-tooted Table of which they 
were poſſ:fed ; conferring the bzginning and principal cauſe of Prophecic, or rather indced the very 
ſubſtance and power it ſelf, upon windes, vapours, and cxhalations. For cven thofe temperatures, 
hears, tinCtares, and conſolidations (ifT may fo ſay ) which have been talked of, remove our minde and 
opinion farther off ſtill from the gods, and puts into our heads this imagination and conccit of ſuch a 
cauſe, as Euripides deviſech Cyclops to allege in the Tragedy bearing his name: 


The earth muſt needs bring forth graſſe, this is flaty 
Will ſhe or ill ſhe, and feed my cattel fat. 


This only is the difference, becauſe he ſaith not that he ſacrificed his beaſts unto the gods, but nnto 
himf{lf and his bclly, the greatcft of all the Dzmons : but we both ſacrifice and alſo powre forth our 
prayers unto them, for to have their anſwer from rhe Oracles-: and to what purpoſe I pray you, if icbe 
true, that our own ſouls bring with them a Prophecal faculty and vertue ot Divination, and the cauſe 
which doth excite and auate the fame, be ſorne temperature of che air, or rather of winde ? What 
m-ans then, the ſacred inſtitutions and creations of theſe religious Prophetcfſes ordained for 
th: pronouncing of anſwers ? And what is the rcaſon that they give no anſwer atall, unlefſe the 
hoſt or ſacrifice to be killed, tremble all over even from the very tcet, and ſhake whilcs the libaments 
and cffaſtons of hallowed liquors be powred upon it? For it is not enough to wag the head, as 
other b:aſts do which arc ſlain forſacrifice, but this quaking, panting and ſhivering muſt be throughs 
cut all the parts of the body, and that with a trembling noiſe. For it this be wanting, they ſay 
the Oracle giveth no anſwer, neither do they ſo much as bring in the religious Pricſtcfle Pythia. And 
yctit were probable that they ſhould both do and think thas, who atcribute the greateſt part of this 
Prophecticall inſpiration, cither to God or DE:non. Bur according as you ſay, there is no reafon or 
likelihood thereof: for the exhalation that ariſeth out of the ground, whether the beaft tremble or no, 
will alwaics if it be preſcnt, cauſe a raviſhment and tranſportation of the ſpirie, and evermore diſpoſe 
the ſoul alike, nor oncly of Pythia, bur alſo of any body clfc that firit commcth or is preſented, 
And thercupon it followeth, that a meer folly it is, to employ one filly woman in the Oracle, and to 
put her ro it (poor ſoul) to be a Votary and live a pure maiden allghe daics ot her life, ſequeſired from 
the company of man. And as for that Coretas, whom the Delphians name to have becn the firſt that 
chancing to fall into this chink or creveſſe of the ground, gave the hanſcl of the vertue and proper- 
ty of the place, in mine opinion he differed nothing ar all from other Goatherds, or Shepherds, nor 
excclled them one whit : at leaſt wiſe if this be a truth that is reported him, and not a mcer fable and 
vain fiction, as1 ſuppoſe it isno better. And verily when I conſider and diſcourſe in my fclf, how 
wany good things this Ocacle hath-bcen cauſe of unto the Greeks, as well in their Wars and Martial 
affairs, as in the foundations of Cities, in diftrefſes of Famine and Peftilence , me thinks it were 
a very indignity and unworthy part, to attribute the invention and originall thereof unto meer 
Fortune and Chance, andnot unto God and Divine Providence. Butupon this point, I would galdly, 
O Lamprias, (quoth he )have you to diſpute and diſcourſe a little: how ſay you Philippus may it pleaſe 
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you to have patience che while ? Moſt willingly (quoth Philippus) for my part: andſo much 1 may þg 
bold alſo to promiſe in the behalt of all the cawpany, forl tice well that the queſtion by you propoſed 
hath moved them all. And as for my ſelf (quoth 1) O Ph3lippus, ic hath not only moved, but alfo a. 
baſh:d and diſmaied me, for that in this ſo notable Aﬀembly and Conference of ſo many Worthy 
perſonages, I may ſeem above mine age, in bearing my felt and taking pride in the probability of my 
words, © overthrow or to call into queſtion any of thoſe things, which truly have been delivered, or 
religiouſly believed as rouching God and Divine matters, But ſatisfic you I will, and inthe defence 
of my ſclt producs tor my witnefſc and advocate both, Plats, For this Philoſopher reproved old 4- 
naxagoras, in that being to much addidted too natural cauſes, and entangled with them ; following alſo 
and purſuing alwaics, that which neccfſarily is cffeQted in the paſſions and affections of natural bo- 
dics, he overraſſ:d chefinal and cfficient cauſes, for which and by which, things are done, and thoſe are 
indeed the better caulcs, and principles of greater importance : whereas himlclf either before, or elf 
moſt of all other Philoſophers hath proſecuted them both : attributing unco God the beginning of all 
things wrought by reaſon : and not depriving in the mean while the mattcr of thoſe cauſes which are 
neceſſary unto the work done: but acknowledging hercin,that the adorning $& difpoſe of all this World 
ſ-nlible, depzndeth not upon on: fimple cauſe alone, as being pure and uncompound, but was engen= 
dred and took Efſ:nce, when matter was coupled and conjoyned with reaſon. That this is ſo, do bur 
conlider ficſt, the works wrought by the hand of Artiſans : as for exzmple, (not to go farther for the 
matter) that ſame foot here and Bafis fo muchrenowned, of the ftanding Cup, among other ornaments 
and oblations of this Temple{which Herodotus called, Hypocriteridion) this hath tor the material cauſe 
verily, Fire, Iron, the moliifying by the m:ans of Fire, and che tinCture or dipping in water, withour 
which chis piece of work could not poſſibly have been wrought. Baur che more principal cauſe and 
miſtreſſc indeed, which moved all this, and did work by all theſr, was Art and Reafon applied untothe 
work. And verily weſce tha: over ſuch pieces, whether they be Pictures or other Repreſentations of 
things, the name of the Arcificer and Workman is written, as tor example : 
This picture Polygnotus drew, 
of Troy won long beforn, 
I} ho father had Aglaophon, 
and was in Thaſos born. : 

And verily he it was indecd as you ſee, who painted the deftrution of Troy : but without colours 
ground, confuſed and mingled one with another, impoſſible had ic been fur him to have cxhibired (ach 
a PiRture, ſo fair and beautiful to the cye as it is. If then ſome one come now and will nceds medle 
with the material cauſc, ſearching into the alterations and mutations therof,particularizing of Sinopre 
mix:d with Ochre, or Cerufſc with black, doth he inipair or diminiſh che glory of the Painter Polzcle- 
tus? Healſo, who diſcourſeth how Iron is hardned, and by what means mollificd : and how being 
made ſoft and tender in the Fire, it yieldeth and obeyerh them who by bearing and knocking drive it 
our. in length and breadth : and afterwards being dipped and plunged into fr: (h waters til, by the a- 
Ctual coldnefſſe of the faid water (for that the fire h:ats had ſotrened and rariticd ir before) it is thruſt 
cloſe together and Condenfate: by means whereof it getterh chart Riff, compa@ and hard temper of 
Steel, which Homer calleth the very fore: of Icon; re{erveth he for che Workman zny thing leſſe hereby, 
ia the principal cauſe and operation of 'his work ? I ſuppoſe he doth nor. For ſon: there be who 
make proof and trial of Phytick drugs , and yet I trow they conderan not thereby the skill of Phyſick: 
like as Plato alſo himſclf, when he faith © That we do ſec, becauſe the light of cur eye is mix:d with the 
clearnefſ: of the Sun 3 and hear by the p-rcufſion and beating of che air; dorh not deny that we have the 
faculty of ſeeing and power of hearing by reaſon and providence. ' For in fum, as 1 have faid znddo 
ſill avcrre, whereas all generation proceedeth of two cauſes, the moſt ancient Theologians and Ports, 
vouchfafcd to ſet their mind upon the better only, and that which was more excellent, channting ever- 
more this common refrain and foot (as it were) of the fongin all things and ations whatſoever : 


Jove 35 the firſt, the mid}, the laſt : 
all things of him depend : 

By him begin they, and proceed ; 
in bim they come to end, 


After other neceſſary and natural cauſes they never fought farther, nor came neer unto them : whereas 
the modern Philoſophers who ſaucgeeded after them and were named Naturaliſts, took a contrary 
courſe ; and turning clean aſide from that moſt excellent and Divine principle, aſcribed all unco bodies, 
unto paſſions alſo of bodies, and I wot not what percuſſions, mutations and temperatures. And thus 
ic i8:come to paſſe, that as well the ons ſort as che other, are in their opinions defe&ive and come ſhort 
of that which they ſhould. For as theſe either of ignorance know not, or of negligenec regard notto 
fet down the cfhicitent principal cauſe, whereby, and from- which : ſo the other before, leave ont the 
material cauſes, of which ; and the inftrumentall mcans, by which things arc done. Bur he who firſt 
manifeſtly touched both cauſes, and coupkd with the reaſon that freely worketh and moverh, che 
matter which neceſſarily is ſubjc& and ſaffereth ; he (I fay) for himfelf and us, anfivercth all ca- 
Iamniations, and puttcth by all ſarmizes and ſuſpicions whatſoever. For we berravenot Divinati- 
on cithcr of God, of of reaſon : for as much as we grant unto it for the ſubje& matter, the ſoul of my 
an 
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and for an inſtrumentand plc&re (as it were) to ſet it awork, we allow a ſpirit or winde, and an cxha- 
lation Enthufiaſtick, Firſt and formoft, the Earth it is that engendrerh ſuch <©xhalations : then, chat 
which givcth unto the Earth all power and vertuc of his temperature and mucation is the Sun, who 
(as we have Icarned by tradition from our forcfathers) isa god. Afﬀcer this we adjoyntherero,the De - 
mons as ſaperintendants, overſcers and keepers of this temperature (as if it were tome Harmony and 
conſonance) who in duc and convenient time lct down and lack, or elſe ſet up and ſtretch hard the 
vertue of this exhalation : taking from ir otherwhilcs the over-aQtive efficacy that it hath ro rormenr 
the ſoul and tranſport it befide itſelf : tempering therewith a motive vertue without working any pain, 
or hurt and damage to them that arc inſpired and poſicfſ:d therewith, Wherein me thinks, we dono- 
thing that ſecmeth either abſurd or impoſſible : neither in killing ſacrifices before we come to move the 
Oracle, and adorning them with Coroners of flowers, and powring upon them ſacred liquors and 
libations, do we ought that is contrary to this diſcourſe and opinion of ours. For the Prictts and Sa- 
crificers, and whoſoever have the charge to kill thebeaſt, and to powre upon it the holy libations of 
Wine or other liquors ; 'who alſo obſerve and confider themotion, trembling and the whole des 
meanor thercof, do the ſame for no other end or cauſe but to have a figne, that God giveth ear unto 
their demaund. For neceſſary it is that the beaſt ſacrificed unto the gods be) pure, found,entier, imma- 
culate, and uncorrupt both in ſoul and body. And verily, for the body it is no hard matter to judge 
and know the marks : as for the ſoul they make an experiment, by ſetting betore Buls, meal : by pre- 
ſenting unto Swin, cich-peaſc : for if they will not fall co, nor taſt thereof, ir is a certaintoken that the 
be not right; For the Goat, cold water is thetrial. Now if the beaſt make no ſh:w and ſemblance of 
being moved or aff:&ed, when as the ſaid water is powred alofc on it, be ſure the ſoul thereof is not 
diſpoſed as it ought tobe by nature, 

Now, ſay it go for current and be conftantly believed, that it is an undoubted and infallible figne, 
that the God will give anſwer, when the hoſt or ſacritice thus drenched doth ſtir ; and contrariwiſe, 
that he will not anſwer, if the beaſt quetch not : I ſce nothing herein repugnant unto that, which we 
have before delivered. For every natural power produceth the cffe& for which ir is ordained, berrer 
or worſe, according as the time and ſeaſon is more lefſ: convenient : and provablc it is, that God gi- 
veth us certain fignes, whereby we may know when the opportunity is paſt. For mine own part, Iam 
of this mind, that the very exhalation ic ſelf which ariſcth our of the Earth, is not alwaics of the ſame 
ſort 3 but at one time isflack and feeble, at another. ftretched out and ttrong. And the argument which 
maketh me thus to judge, 1 may cafily confirm and verifie by the teftimony of many ſtrangers, and of 
all thoſe Miniſters who ſerve in the Temple. For the chamber or room, whercin they are ſet and give 
attendance who come to demand the anſwer of the Oracle, is filled thorow (not often, nor at certain ſer 
times, but as it falleth out after ſome ſpace between) wich fo fragrant an odour and pleaſant breath, 
asthe moſt pretious Ointments and ſweeteſt Perfumes in the World can yicld no better. Andthis 
ariſcth trom the SanCtuary and Vault of the Temple, as out of ſome Source and lively Fountain : and 
very like it is, that it is heat, or at leaſtwiſe ſome other puiſſance, that ſecndeth ir forth. Now ifper- 
adventure, this may ſeem unto you not probable nor to ſound of truth : yet will yeat leaftwiſe conteſſe 
unto me, that the Propheteſſe Pythia hath that part of the ſoul, unto which this winde or Prophetie 
call ſpirit appzoacheth, diſpoſed ſome time inthis fort and otherwhiles in that, and kcepeth not al- 
waics the ſame temperacurc, as in Harmony immutable. For many troubles and paſſions there be that 
poſſ:iſ: her body, and enter likewiſe in her ſoul, ſome apparant ; but more ſecret and unſeen : with 
which ſhe finding her (elf ſeiz:d and repleniſhed, better it were for her not ro preſent and cxhibir here 
ſclfeo this divin: inſpiration of god, b-ing not altogether clean and pure from all perturbations; like 
unto an inſtrument of Mafick well ſet in tune and founding ſweetly, bur paſſinate and out of order, 
For neither wine doth ſurpriſe the drunken man alwaics alike, and as much at one as one time as at 
another ; nor the ſound of the Flute-or Shaulme affcQerh after one and the ſame ſort at all times, him 
whonaturally is given to be ſoon raviſhed with divine inſpiration : but the ſame perſons are one time 
morc,and another while lefſe tranſported beſide themſelves ; and drunken likewiſe, more or Icfſe, The 
reaſon is, becauſc in their bodies there is adivers temperature : but principally, in imaginative part of 
the ſoul, and which receiveth the images and fantaſies, is poſſefſed by the body, and ſubjc& to change 
with it, as appearcth evidently by dreams : for ſometimes there appear many viſions and fanfics of 
all ſorts in our ſ[ceps 3 otherwhiles again, we are free from all ſuch illufions, and reſt in great quietnefſe 
and tranquillicy. We our ſelves know this Cleo here of Dau/ia, who all his life time (and many years 
he lived) never (as hefaid himfelf) dreamed nor ſaw any viſion in his ſleep : and of thoſe in former. 
times, we have heard as much reported of Thraſymedes the Haxreian. The caufe whereof, was the tempe- 
raturc of the body : wheras contrariwiſec it iz ſeen, that the complexion of Mclancholick perſons is 
apt to dream much, and ſubje&to many illuſions in the night; although it ſcemeth their dreams and 
viſions be more regular, and fall out truer than others, for that ſuch perſons touching their imagina- 
tive faculty with one fanſic or other, it cannot chuſe but they meet with the truth otherwhiles: much 
like as when a man ſhoots many ſhafts, it goeth hard if he hit not the mark with one. When as 
therefore the imaginative part and the propheticall faculty is well diſpoſed and ſutable with the 
temperature of the cxhalation, as it were with ſome medicinable potion ', then of neceſſity there muſt 
be cngendred within the bodies of Prophets--and Enthufiaſm or Divine fury : contrariwiſe, when 
there is no ſuch proportionate diſpoſition, there can be no gen inſpiration ; or if there beyit is 
fanaticall, unſcaſonable,violent and troubleſome : as we know, how of late it befell ro that Pythias or 
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Prophctefle, who is newly departed. For there being many pilgrims and &.cangers come from forein 
ES conſult with the Oracle, ir is ſaid, that the hoſt or beaſt to be hacrificed, did cndure the fic 
libaments and liquors that were powred upon it; never ſtirring thereat nor once quetching for the mat- 
ter ; but after that the Priefts and Sacrificers powred ftill, and never gave over to caſt liquor on, beyond 
all mcaſure 3 at length (after great laving and drenching of ir) hardly and. with much adoe it yiclded 
and tremblcd a little. But what hapned hereupon to the CR or Pythias aforeſaid ? Went ſhe 
did indeed down into the cave or hole, againft her will (as they faid ) and with no alacrity at all : 
but incontinently, when ſhe was come up again, at the very firſt words and anſwers that ſhe pronoun= 
ced, it was well known by the horſneffc of her voice, that ſh: could not endure the violence of pofſeſſi= 
on, bing repleniſhed with a malign and mute ſpirit, much like unto a ſhip carryed away under full 
failes with a bluſtcring gale of winde. Inſomuch as in the end being exccedingly troubled, and with 
a fearful and hidcouscry, making hafte to get out, ſhe flung herſelf down, and fell upon the carth ; fo 
that not only the foreſaid pilgrims flcd for tear, but Nicander alfo the High-prieft, and other Sacrifi. 
cers and rcligious Minifters that were prefent. Who notwithſtanding afterwards taking heart unto 
them, and cntring again into the place, took her up lying Rill in an extafic beſides herſelt : and in very 
truth, ſhe lived not many daics aftcr. And therefore it is, that the ſaid Pyrhias keepeth her body 
pure and clean from the company of man, and forbidden fhe is to converfe or have commerce ail her 
life time with any ſtranger. Alſo, before they come to the Oracle, they oblerve certain fignes; for 
that they think:-it is known unto the God, when her body is preparcd and diſpoſcd to receive ( with» 
outdanger of her perſon.) this Enthufiaſm, For the force and vertue of this exhalation, doth not 
move and incite all ſorts of perſons, nor the fame alwaics after one manner, nor yet as much at one 
time as at another : but giveth only a beginning, and ſetteth to(as it were) a match to kindle jr, as 
we have (aid before ; even unto thoſe only who are prepared and framed aforchand to ſuffer and receive 
this al: eration. Now this cxhalation ( wichous all queſtion) is Divine and Celcftial : howbeit for all 
that, not ſuch as may not fail and ccaſc, not incorruprible, not fubjeR to age: and decay, nor able to 
laſt and endure for ever: and undcrit, all chings ſuffer violence, which are between the Earth and the 
Moon, according to our dofrine : however others there be who affirm, that thoſe things alſo which 
ar: above, are notavleto refitt it 3 but being wearied an cternal an infinice time, arc quickly changed 
a::1d reneived (as one would ſay) by a ſecond birth and gegencration. Bur of theſe matters (quoth 1) 
adviic you | woald and my (cli alſo, eftfoones to call co mind, and conftider often this diſcourſe, for 
that they-be points expoſed to many reprehenfions, and ſundry objeCtions may 'be alleged againſt them, 
All which, the time will norſuffer us now to proſecute at large : and therefore let us put them off un- 
ro another opportunity, together wich the doubts and queſtions which Philippus moved as touching 
Apollo and the Sun. 
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What ſignifieth this word E I, engraven over the door 
of Apolle's Temple in the City of Delphi, 


The Summary. 


Mong infinite teſtimonies of the fury of malign Spirits and evill Angels (who having been created at 

fi'ſt good, kept not their original, but fell from the degree and flate of happinefſe, wherein continue by 

the grace and favourof God the good «Angels, who miniſter and attend upon thoſe who ſhall receive the 
inheritance of Salvation aud everlaſting life ) theſe may be reckoned for the chief and 'principall, that 
fuch reprobate ſpirits and accurſed fiends, endeavour and pratiice by all means poſſible to make themſelves to 
be adored by men : and fain would they be ſet in the throne of bim, who having impriſoned and tied them 
fait in a deep dungeon , with the chain of darkneſſe , reſerveth them to1he jud :ement of that great day of 
Dom. And ſo far proceeded they in pride and preſumption, as tocauſe themſelves to be ftiled by the name 
of God yea, andtobe adorxed with thoſe titles z which are due and appertain unto the Eternall, their 80+ 
vereign Fudge. Their devices and artificiall means to bring this about, be wonderfull, and of exceeding 
variety : according as the infinite numbers of Idols ſwarming # all parts, and ſo many ſtrange and uncouth 
ſuperſtitions, wherewith the World hath been diffamed nnto this preſent day , do teftifie and give evi- 
dent proof. But if there be any place inthe whole Earth, wherem Satan hath atiually ſhewed his furie 
ous rage againſt God and man, it is Greece: and above all, in that renowned Temple of Delphi, 
which was the common ſeat, upon whicb this curſed enemy bath received che bomages of an infinite number of 
people of all ſorts and qualities , under the colour axd pretence of reſolving their doubtfull queſtions. Here 
then eſpecially preſumed he, and was ſo bold, as to take upon bim the name of God ; and for to reach thereto, 
bath ſet ont aud garniſhed his Oracles, with ambiguous ſpeeches , ſhort and ſententious, intermingling ſome 
truths among lies ; even as it pleaſed the Juft Fudge of the World: to let reigns looſe unto this notorions 
ſeducer , and to gre him power for to deceive and abuſe the World: as alſo by certain uttable ſayings (#s 
theſe : Know thy (elf; Nothing too much ; axd ſuch like) be bath kept bound unto him, perſons of high= 
et ſpirit and greateſt conceit : cauſing them to think, thet in delivering ſo goodly precepts for the rule and 
direQion of this life, it muſt need; be the true friend of mankinde, yea and the very heavenly wiſilom, Fark 
| pake 
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ſake by theſe Oracles. But his 'audacious pride, together with moſt intolerable impudence, bath a ear 
Hoke 7nſcoiption of this bare word, E I, upon the porch of the Temple of Apollo in Delphi. as hath yaay 
tended titleg.and claimed thereby (according to the laft interpretation thereof in this preſent diſcourſe) to put 
kimfelf in the place of the eternal God : who only Is, and giveth Being unto all things, And that which wor ſe 
5s, the blindneſſe was ſo horrible, even of the wiſeſt Sages, that this opinion hath been ſeated in their heads 
whiles this Tyrant poſſeſſed rhem, in ſuch ſort, as they took pleaſure to ſuffer themſelves ſo to be couzened by 
him. But bereby goodcauſe have we1opraiſe our God, who hath diſcovered and laid open to us ſuch impo= 
tures, and maketh his Majeſty known unto us by bis word, to be theonly true and eternal Deity 3 in adoring 
and worſhiping whom, we.may ſafely aud truly ſay E I, that is to ſay, Thou art : as contrariwiſe, the deceit- 
ſul wiles andilluſions of Satan and his complies, do declare how fearful and borrible the judg, ment of Godis 
upon ſuch rebellious ſpirits. Now if ſome vver-buſie and curious head, will here diſpute and reaſon again 
the juſtice of him who is the diſpoſer of all things,end enterpriſe to controule that eternal wiſdom which gover= 
weth the World, for having mercy upon ſuch as it 00% m8 him, and ſuffering to fall from ſo excellent an eſtate 
the ApoiTatate and diſobedient Angels, and yet permitting them to have ſuch a powerfil hand over the moſt part 
of Adams children; we anſwer in one word : Man, what art thou, that thus wilt plead againft God ? ſhall 
the thing formed, ſay nnto him who formed it, Why haſt thou made me ſo? Hath not the Potter full power to 
make of the ſame maſſe of earth or clay , one veſſel for honour, and another for diſhonour ? The judgments of 
God are unſearchable, they have neither bottom nor brink: the riches of his wiſdom and knowledge ave in- 
ſerutable, and beyond all computation : his waies are hidden and impoſſible to be found out. If then there be 
any place in the conſideration of the ſecrets of God,where we ought to be retentive,wary an4 1iſcreet,it is m this, 
where every man hath Juſt occaſion to thinkupon this notable leſſon and advertiſment : Nut to preſume for to 
knw aver and above that which he ſhould, bnt to be wiſe unto ſobriety : and that no man ought to be puffed 
up with pride, but rather to fear. Moreover, as touching the contents of this diſcourſe, the Anthour having 
uſed an boueſt and decent Preface, ſaith in general: That by his preſent inſcription, Apollo intendedto 
make himſelf known, and to incite every mai to inquire into time. But herein the enemy of mankinde ſhew= 
eth his audacity and boldneſſe ſufficiently, as alſo bow he deludeth and mocketh his ſlaves; inthat after he 
had deprived them of right and ſound judgment, he ſtirreth them up to know, who he is ; which is as much 
as if one ſh:uld pluck out the eyes, and cut in twain 1h: Ham-ſtrings of a Traveler or Waifaring man; and 
then bid him ſeck out his way, and go onward on his journy. Now he brings in four divers perſonages, de= 
livering their minds as touching this Mot, El. Lamprias opining in thefirit place, thinketh that the firſt 
aud principal wiſe Sages of Greece deviſed it, for that they would be known and diſcerned from others. Am 
monius ſecondly, referreth and applieth it to 4he Wiſhes and Queſtions of thoſe who reſort nnto the Oracle. 
Thcon the third, attributeth this myſtery unto Logick, and doth all that poſſibly he can to maintain his o- 
pinion. Euftrophus the Mathematician ſpeaking in the fourth place, and ſeconded by Plutarch, Philoſo- 
phizeth at large upon the number of 5. repreſented by the letter E : he diſcourſeth and ruuncth through all the 
Mathematicks, and divers parts of Philoſophy, and all to approve and make good his conceit : but his drift 
and end is, to ſhew under the myſtical ſenſe of numbers, the pe-feion of his Apollo, which be draweth and 
fetcheth alſo from the conſideration of- his titles, epitbets and attributes, But Ammonius gathering together 
their voices, and cloſing or ſtopping up the diſputation, ſeemeth to hit the mark; proving by meſt ſtrong and 
learned reaſons, that Apollo would by this word inſtru pilgrims, how they ougot ro ſalure and call him, 
to wit, in ſaying thus, E1: that is to ſay, Thou art be ; which is oppoſite unto that ſalutation which this falſe 
god( uſurping the name of the true J:hovah, or alwaies Exiſtent ) greeteth men with, in ſetting Juſt be/ore 
their eyec, in the entry and forefront of bis Temple, theſe two words, Tv 1:unv: that is to ſay, Know thy 
ſelf. Having enriched this with two evident proofes, the one taken from the uncertain condition of 
creatures z the other from the firmitude aud true eftate or being of the Creator 3 be exhorteth his fel- 
lows to lift up themſelves tothe contemplation of the Eſſence of God, and to honour the Sun, his expreſſe Image. 
Iohich done, be refuteth certain contrary opinions : and aſter a new confirmation of his diſcourſe, he endeth 
where he firſt began; towit, that the knowledge of God and our ſelves , are oppoſite in ſuch ſort, as yes 
nevertheleſſe they muſt meet and concurre in us." But all the application of this diſcourſe unto Apollo (whom 
you muſs rake for the very Devill) in no wiſe is fit and agreeable. And herein a man may ſee better yet, 
what madueſſe and folly is the wiſedom of man: and in how thick aud palpable darkyeſſe they go groping 
with their hands before them, who are no otherwiſe guided than by the diſcourſe of their own reaſon. Which 
reacketh us once again t0 adore the ſecrets of God: to recognize and apprehend his mercies in the matter 
of our Salvation : to dread alſo his juſtice, which ſheweth it ſelf in the deplorable and piteous blind- 
weſſe of ſo many Nations 3 even from the time that ſin firſt entred into the World, unto this preſent day. 
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I bat (gnifieth this Word E I, engraven over the door of A- 
polloes Temple in the Cizzof Delphi. 


Light of late in my reading (friend Sarapion) upon certain prety Cones] verſes, not unele> 
gantly enditcd, which Dicearchus ſuppoſeth that che Poet Euripides delivered unto King Arche- 
laus, to this cffe& : | | 
No gifts will I to you preſent, 
Since poor I am, and wealth you have: 
Let I fer folly, of you be ſhent, 
Or by ſuch giving ſeem to craves .. 


| For he,who ofthat little means which he hath, beftowerh ſome ſmall preſent upon them that are rich & 


poſſ:{: much,gratifith them nothing at all,nor deferverh any thanks:and that which wore is,becauſe 
no man will believe that he giveth (bei never (olitele) for nothing, he incurreth the ſuſpicion and 
obloquic of being cautclous, illiberal, and ſimply naughe. But foraſmuch as the gifts that be in the 
nature of ſilver, gold and temporal goods, be in regard of beauty and liberal courtefic, far inferiour 
to thoſe which go in the kind: of good letters, and proceed 'from learning : ic ſtandeth well with ho» 
neſty, both to give ſuch, and alſo to d:mand che like of choſe who receive the ſame. And therefore, 
in ſending preſently unto you, and for your fake unto thoſe friends about you in thoſe parts, certain 
difcourſcs gathered together as touching the Temple and Oracle of Apollo Pythins, as an offering of 
ficſt fruirs 3 1 con{cfſc that IexpeR from you others again, both more in number and better in value, 
conſidering tha: you live in a great City, have more leaſure, and cnjoy the benefic of more books, and 
all ſort of Scholaſtical conferences and learned exctciſes, And verily it feemcth, that our good and 
kinde Apollo doth indeed remedy, caſe and affoil the doubtful difficulrics ordinarily incident to this 
life of ours, by giving anſwer unto thoſe who repair unto his Oracle : but ſuch as concern matter of 
learning, he putteth forth and propoſeth himſelf unto that part of our minde, which naturally is given 
to Philoſophize and ftudy wifdom, imprinting therein a covetous deſire to know and underftand the 

truth : as may appear þy many other examples, and namely, in this petty mor, EI, conſecrated in his 
Temple. For it is not like, that it was by meer chance and adventure, nor by a Lottery (as it were) 
of letters ſhuffled together, that this word alone ſhould have the precminence with this god, as to pre- 
cede and go before all others; ne yerzthat ic ſhould have the honour to be conſecrated unto God,or de- 

dicated in th: Temple as a thing of ſpecial regard for to be ſeen and beheJd : bur it muſt needs be, thas 
either che firſt learned mcn (who at the beginning had the charge of this T-mple ) knew ſome particu- 
lar and cxquiſite property in this word, or elſe uſed itas a device to ſymbolizz ſoine matter of fingula« 
rity, or covertly ro f1gnific a thing of great conſ:quence. Having therefore many times before, cleanly 
put by & avoided, or paſſed over this queſtion propoſed in the Schools for to be difcuffed and diſcours 
ſed upon; of late I was {urprizzd and tet upon by mine own children, upon occafion that] was dcba- 
ting with cectain ſtrangers, as d*{irous to fatisfie them - whom being ready to depart out of the City 
of Delphi, it wasno part of civility either to detain long, or altogether to rcjeft, having fo carneſt a 
mind to hear me ſay fomwhat. When therefore, as we were ſet aboutthe Temple, 1 began partly to 
look unto ſome things my (elf, and partly to demand and enquire of them ; 1 was put in mind and ads 
moniſhed by the place and matters then handled, of a former queſtion which beforc-time (when Nero 
paſſ:d thorow theſe parts) I heard Ammonivs ro diſcourſe, and others befides, in this very places 
and as touching a queſtion of the ſame ditficuley, likewiſe propounded. For, confidcring that this 
god Ayollo is no lefſ: a Philoſopher than a Prophet, Ammonius then delivered, that in regard thereof 
the ſurnames might very well bcfitted and applied, which were attributed unto him very rightly and 
with goad reaſon ; ſhewing and declaring, that he 'is Pythius, a Queftionift ro thoſe who beein to 
learn and cnquire 5 Delius and Phaneus, that is to fay, clear and lightfome unto ſuch as have the truth 
a lictle ſhining and appzaring unto themz Tſmenins, that is to fay, skilful and learned unto as many 
as have attained unto knowledge already; and Leſchenorins, as one would fay, Eloquent or Difcour- 
ſing,wh-n they put their Sciences in praQice and make uſe thereof,procecding for to confer,dilpute and 
diſcour'e one with another. And forthatit appertaineth unto Philoſophers, eo enquire, admire and 
caſt doubts,by good right the moſt part of divinc matters belonging to the gods, are couched and hid- 
den under dark cnigms and covert ſpecches, and thereupon require that a man ſhould demand, why ? 
and whether? as alſo to be inftrufted in the cauſe. As for example, about the maintenance of the 
immorcall or ctcrnall fir: Why of all kindes of wood” they burn the Firre only ? Alſo, Wherefore 
they never make any pcriume bur of the Laurel]? Likewiſe, What is the reafon, that in this Temple 
there be no more but two Images of two deſtinies or fatall Sifters, named Parce, whereasin all places 
cl therebe three of them ? Semblably, What ſhould be the cauſe, that no woman {whatſoever ſhe 
be) is permitted to have accefſz unto this Oracle for counſcll or refolution? Again , What is the 
reaſon of that fabrick or three-foored Table? and fach other matters which invite, allure and draw 
thoſe who are not altogether witlcflc, void of ſenſe and reaſon, to ak, to ſec and hear ſomewhat, yea 
and co diſpute about them, what they ſhould mean ? And to this purpoſe, do but mark and _ 
cr 
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der theſe inſcriptions ſtanding in the forefront of this Temple : Know thy ſelf, and Nothing too much ; 


what anumber of queſtions and learncd diſpucations they have moved : alſo, what amultitude of 
goodly diſcourſes have ſprung and proceeded from ſuch writings, as out of ſome ſeed or grain of corn. 
And this will I ſay unto you, that the matter now inqucſtion, is no lefle tertile and plcnciful, than any 
one of the other. Let ib t | 
When Ammonius had thus ſaid, my brother Lawprias began in this wiſe : And yet (quoth he) the 
reaſon which we all have heard as touching this queſtion, is very plain and ſhore, For reported it iss 
that thoſc ancient Sages or Wiſc men, who by ſome arc named Sophiſters, were indeed of themſelves 
no more than five : to wit, Chilor, Thales, Solon, Bias, and Pittacus. But when firſt Cleobalus the Ty- 
rant of the Lindians, and then Periazder the Tyrant likewiſe of Corinth ("who had ncicher of them any 
one jot of vertnc or wiſcdom) by the greatnefle of their pawer, by the number of their friends, and 
by many b:ncfits and demerits whereby they 'obliged their adherents, acquired torcjbly chis reputati« 
on, indeſpite of all they uſurpcd the name of Sages : and tothis purpoſe cauſcd to be fpred ſowen and 
divulgcd throughout all Greece certain odde ſcntences and potable ſayings, as well as thoſe of the o» 
thers, wherewich che former Sages above named: were diſcontented, Howbecir.for all thisy theſe five 
Wiſemen would in no hant{diſcover and convince their vanity, nor yet openly conteſt and cniter into 
terms of quarcl with them abour this reputationgne yet debate the matter againit ſo mighty perfonages, 
who had {o great means of countenance in the warld : but being afſcmbled upon a timein. this place, 
after conference together they conſecrated and dedicated here.the letter FE] which as ic ſtandeth fifth 
ia the order of the Alphabet, ſo in number it fignifieth five ; as if they reſtiticd and depoſed here before 
the god, that they were bur five 3 proteſting that the fixth and ſeventh they rejected and excluded 
out of their ſociety, as who had no righc to belong unto them. Now. that this conzeRXure 18 not 
bcfide the purpoſe, a man may know, who hath but hcard them (peak who have the charge and ſu- 
erintendance of this Temple; namely, how they call that EI, which is wrigten in'gold,” the El of 
Favie Anguſta the Emprefſe and wife of Auguſt#s Ceſar : the other in braffs, the E 1 of the Athenians 2 
and the firſt, which is moſt ancient, and for the matter and ſubſtance thereof no better than cur in 
work at this very day they name, the El of the Sages ; as being dedicated nor by one of them alone, 
but by all rogether. Hereat Ammonius pleaſantly ſmiled, as ſuppoling this ro be the proper and peculiac 
conceit of Lamprias himſelf, howſocver he ſecmed to father it upon others, feigning chat he heard 
it clſc where, to the end that he might not be called to account, and-put to the maintenance and de- 
fence thereof, Then another of the company who were there preſent, faid that this was much like 
untoa fooliſh toy which a Chaldzan ftranger, and by profeſſion an Aftrologer, not long fince fer a» 
broch : That ſeven letters there were forſooth in all the Alphabet, which were vacall and of themſclveg 
rendered a voice ;. like as ſeven Sars there were in the Heaven, which had their proper motions apart, at 
liberty, and not bound and linked to others. Alſo that among thoſe vocall Ictters or vowels, E was 
the ſecond ; even as the Sun of all the Plancts was next unto the Moon : and that all the Grecks in 
manner, with one accord, hold Apollo and the Sun, to be both one. Bar this, when all isdone, fa- 
vourcth altogether of his counting table of judicial Aſtronomy, and of his criviall diſcourſing head. 
Moreover it ſecmeth that Lamprias taketh not heed, butere he is aware, ſtirceth up all thoſe who have 
the charge ofthe Temple, againſt this reaſon of his. For there is nota man in all the City of Delphi, 
who knoweth oaght of that which he hath ſaid, but they allege the common opinion, and that which 
runneth current throughout the World, which is : That it is neither the outward form and ſhew, nor 
the ſound; but the very Mot only as it is written, containcth ſome ſecret fignificacion : for ic is as the 
Delphians do conceive of it. And with that the high pricſt Nicaxder himſclf (who was preſcnt,) ſaid, 
that this EI is the form and manner that they uſc, who come to conſult with the god Apollo, and to 
conver their queſtions unto him : and ordinarily, it carrieth the firſt place inall their interrogatorics. 
For uſuall it is with them thus to demaund : EI rxnoun ; EL zawiouns, &c. that is to (ay, if, or whe 
ther they ſhall have Vifory ? if they ſhall Marry ? if ic will be expedient for them to go to Sca? if they 
were beſt to Til the Ground? or if they ſhould do well co make a Voyage and Travel into forein parts? 
And hereinthe God (who is wiſe and learned, mocking the Logicians, bidding them farewell who 
hold, that of this particle or ConjunCtion E 1, that is to ſay, If, and of what Subjunftive propoſition 
ſocver following aftcr it, nothing can be made, nor Categorically affirmed) both underflandeth all 
Intcrrogations annexcd unto EI, as rcal things ineſſe, and ſo accepicth of them. And for as much ay 
this E1 is proper for an interrogation propoſed unto him as a Divinor or Prophet ; and commonitis 
with us, by it to pray unto him, as toa god; they think that this word E I is of no lcfſe validity to 
pray and wiſh by, than it is to demand or aska queſtion : for every one that prayeth, uſeth ordinari- 
ly this form : E 1 2p8n, that is to ſay, O ifit might pleaſe God, And thus Archilochus wrote ; 


E I &, 6(c01 jo 0170 61087 NeoStang Oigew : 
O if my luck and hap were ſuch, 
As ER hand to touch. 


Andic is faid, that in the adverb of wiſhing EISE , which fignifiech, would God ; the ſecond (ylla- 
ble, is an adjun&ion idle and ſuperfluous, for that EI alone fignifieth as much : like as 91 in this 
verſe of the Poet Sophroy : | . 
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aye Tixvwr Oy Sdopthen: 

Defirous alſo in their need 

Of children, for their Joy and meed : 
as alſo in Homer : 

Qs 8s 33 adv 69 avon ths : 

As I will now, even thee diſgrace, 

And foil thy ſtrength in preſent place. | 
Where 8 fignifieth juſt nothing. Thus you ſec, how in this little word E1I there is an optative power 
ſufficiently declared. When Nicander had delivered theſc words, Theon ('tor I prefuppoſe you know 
him, bcinga familiar friend of ours) demgunded of Ammonins, whether Logick might have the Tibe 
to fpcak in her one defence, being thus wronged and troden under foot? when Ammonius willed him 
to ſpeak hardly, and to ſay all that he could, and for tq help her out of the mire : Certes, quoth he 
then, there be many Oracles which bear witneſſ: and evidently thew, rhat god Apollo is a mot skilfut 
Logician. For in ſome ſort it belongeth to one and the ſame Artiſt, both to move doubtful ambigui« 
ties, and alſo to afſoil andiclear the ſame. Morcover, according, as Plato ſaid, thar there being in 
old time an O:acle given unto the Greeks, that they ſhould double the Altar within the Temple of 
Delos, (which is a picce of work for ancxpert Geomettician to perform, and who had the' very ha- 
bit and perfeQion of that Art ) it was not that indeed which the god commanded the Grecks'to do, buy 
he enjoyncd them to ſtudy Geometry : even ſo, in giving otherwhilcs ambiguous anſwers, and doubt- 
fat Ocacles, ' he recommend:th thereby and augmenteth ſo much the more, the credit of Logick, as 
beinga Science right neceſſary for as many as would gladly underftand his ſpecch. Now in Logick 


” 


this Conjan&ion E I, that isto ſay, If (which is fo apt to continue a ſpeech and propoficion) hath a 
great force, as being that which giveth torm unto that propoficion, which is moſt agreeable to dif- 
courſe of r:afon-and argumentation. And verily of this nature be all theſe Hypothetical propoficions, 
copulative, disjunCtive, &c, And whocan deny it? confidering that the very brute beafts chem- 
ſelves have in ſome fort a c:rtain knowledge and intelligence of the ſubſiſtence of things : but Nature 
hath given to man alone the notice of conſt. quence, and the judgment for to know how to diſcern 
that which follow:th upon cvery thing. For, thar'ic is day 3 and, that it islighe, the very Wolves, 
Dogs, and Cocks do perceive : but that, if it be day of neceſſity it muſt make the air light, there ig 
no creature ſavc only man, that knoweth : for he alone hath intelligence of the beginning and of the 
end, of the antecedent and the conſequent, of the procecding and finiſhing of things : -as alſo of the 
coherence andbringing together of both ends and extremes,of the conference of one to another ; what 
habitude, correſpondence, or difference there is between : and this is ir, whereof all demonſtrations 
take their chicf original and beginnings Now fince it is ſo, that all Philoſophy whatſoever, con- 
fitzth in the knowledge of the truth 3 and the light which clearcth the truth, 18 demonſtration; and 
the beginning of demonſtration,is the coherence and knitting of propoſitions together : by good right 

, that power which maketh and maintaineth this, was dedicated and conſecrated by the Sages and 
Wiſe men unto this god, who above all others loveth the truth. Again, this god is a D.vinor and Pro- 
phet; bur the Art of D viuing isas touching future things, by the means of ſuch, as are cither preſent 
orpaſt. For as nothing is done or made without caule ; fo there is nothing forcknown without a 
precedent reaſon: but toraſmuch as all that is, dependeth and followeth upon chat which hath been ; 
and conſequently all that ſhall be, hath a ſate and dependence of that which is, bya certain continui- 
ty, which proccedcth from the beginning to the end : he who hath the skill co ſee into cauſes, and by 
natural rcafon how to compoſe and joyn them together, knowcth and is able co diſcourſe 


What things are now, what ſhall hereafter come, 
RR: As alſo what are paſt, both all and ſome ; 


according as Homer ſaith : who very well and wiſcly ſerteth in the firſt place the prefent, then the fu- 
ture, and that which is paſt, For of the preſent dependeth all Syllogiſm and reaſoning, and chat by 
the vertue and efficacy ofa conjunttion: tor that if this thing be, ſich a thing went beforc;and covers 
ſeum, ifthis be ; that ſhall be. For all the artificial fear and $kill of diſcourſe and argument, is the 
knowledge of conſequence, as hath been (aid already : but it is the ſenſe, that giveth anticipation unto 
the diſcourſe of reaſon. And therefore although haply ir may ſecm to ſtand little with decent honeſty, 
yet I will not be affraid to affirm that this Reaſon properly is the Tripode or threc- foored table, as one 
would ſay, and Oracle of truth : namely, when the Difputer ſuppoſerh a conſequence vpon that which 
was premiſcd and went before : and then afterwards aſſuming that which js extane and ſubſiſtent, come» 
cth in the end to induce and infer a final concluſion of his demonſtration. Now if it bc ſo, that Apollo 
Pythius, as the report gocth, loveth Mulick, and be delighted in the finging of Swans, and ſound of Lute 
and Harp ; what marvel is it then, if for the aff:&ion that he beareth unto Logick, he likewiſe ems 
brace and love that part of ſpcech, which he ſceth Philoſophers moſt willingly and ofteneft to uſe? 
Hercules before that he had looſcd the bands wherewith Promethens was tied, and havingnot as yet con- 
ferred and ealked with Chiron and Atlans two great Sophiſters and profcſſours of diſputation, but be- 
ing a young man ſtill, and a plain Bceotian, aboliſhed all Logick at firſt, and ſcoffed ar this Iicele Mot 
E 1 : but ſoon after ſeemed as if he would pluck away by force the three-footed Table of Apollo, yea 
and conteſt with the god, about the Art of Divining; for that together with age and procefſe of 
time he proceeded fo far, as that he became by that means a moſt ekilfull Prophet, and as —_— 
an 
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and excellent a Logician. When Theox had made an end of this ſpeech, Euftropbus the Atheniant, as 

Itake it, dirc&cd his words unto us and faid : Scc you not how valiantly Theon defendeth the Art of 
Logick, and hath in manner gotten on the Lions skin of Hercules ? It is nor therefore d:ccnt, that 

we who in one word rcfcr all affairs, all natures and principles joynly together, as well of divine 

as of humane things into number, and making it the Auchor, Maftcr, and Ruler even of ſuch matters 

as ſimply are moſt fair and precious, ſhould fit till and ſay never a word : but rather for our part; of= 

fer the fruics of the Mathematicks unto god Apollo, For vie ſay and afficm thatthis letter E, of it (:1f 
neither in puiffance, nor in form, ne yet in name and pronunciation, hath any thing in it above other 
letters ; howbeic we think, that preferred ic hath becn before all the reſt, in this regard, that ir is a cha» 

ra&cr and mark ofthe number five, which is in all chings of greateſt vertue and validity, and isnamcd 
Pemptas. Whereupon our Sages and great Clarks in times paſt, when they would cxprefle che verb [ro 
nambcr] uſed Pempazein, as one would fay, to count and reckon by fives. Andycrily EuStrophus in 

faying thus, addreffed his ſpeech unto me, not merrily but in good carneft, for that I was very affe&i- 

onatc and much addiAcd then unto the Mathematicks bur yet f@, as in all things I obſcrved and kept 

fill the old rule, Too much of nothing, as bring a Scholar of the Academy School. I anſwered theres 

forc, that Euſtrophus had ſolved paſſing well che difficulty of the queſtion by this number. For ſceing 

it is ſo (quorh |) that number in Ray is divided into evenand odde, Unity is in power and cfft- 

cacy common tothera both : in ſuch ſort, as being pur unto the even, it makcth it odde 3 and like» 

wiſe added to the odde, cauſeth the ſame to be even, Now the beginning and ground of even num- 

bers is Two; and of odde, Three is the firſt : of which being joyncd together is engendred Five, which 

by good right is highly honourcd,as being the firſt compound of the firſt ſimple numbers, whercupon 

it is worthily name Taw, that is to ſay, Marriage 3 b:cauſe the even number hath ſome reſemblance to 

the F-male, and the oddc, a refcrrence to the Male. For in the (e&ions and diviſions of numbers into 

equal parts, the even is altogether clean parted and ſevercd aſunder, leaving a certain void ſpace be- 

tween the parts, as a beginning of capacity apt to receive ſomwhat more : contrariwiſe in the odde 
number, ita man doas much by it, and cut it into twonumbers, there remaineth alwaics ſomewhat 

inthe midft berwcen, fit for ſubdiviſion, yea and generation of new numbers : whereby it appears 

eth that more generative ir isthan the other, And whenſocver it cometh to be mixed with the other, 

it carricth the preeminence, and is maſter alwaies, but never maſtered. For what mixture ſocver 

you make of them twain, you ſhall never come thereby to an even number : but mix and compoſe 

them as often and in what manner you will, there ſhall ariſe alwaics thercof an odde number. And 

that which more is,both the one and the other added to ie ſelf, or compounded with ir f(clt, ſhewerh the 
diff:rence that is between them, For never ſhall you ſee an even number joyncd with another that is 

even, to produce an odde 3 for it goethnor out of his proper naturc, as having not the powcr to be- 

get any other than ir ſelf, fo feeble it is and imperfe& : but odde numbers coupled and mingled with 
others that be odde, bring forth many even numbers, ſo powerful it is to engender every way. As tor 

all the other propertics and different puifſaaces of numbers, the time will not now ſerve t2 diſcourſe 
throughly of them all. But hereby you ſec, wherefore the ancient Pythagorcan Philoſophers called 

Five, the Marriage 3 as being compounded of the firſt Male and of the firſt Female. The ſame alſois 
ſometimenamed Nature; for that being mulcipli:d by it (lf, ir falleth our fill ro determine in * ic , 2r 5 
ſelf. For like as Nature taking a grain of Wheat in the nature of ſeed, and ſo diffuſing it, produceth wr 
many forms and divers kindes of things between, through which ſhe paſſeth and proceedeth, uncill ac 25, 
laſt ſhe bringeth her work to an end; and whea all is done ſheweth a corn of Wheat again, rendrin 

the firſt beginning, in the end of all ; even ſo, when other numbers multiply themſelves, and cnd b 
growing and mulciplication in other numbers, only five and fix, if they be multiplied by themſelves, 

do bring forth and regenerate likewiſe themſclves ; for fix times fix, maketh thirty fix3 and five times 

five, ariſeth to rwenty five, Bur take thus much withall again, thar fix doth this bur once and after « 54,14; 
one manner only, when of it ſelf ig becomech that * four ſquare number : but unto five the ſame be- ts @y, 35. 
fall:th, when it is multiplied by it felf; and befides particularly, it hath this property, that by addi- wade of 4 
tion of it ſelf it produceth alſo it ſelf, in as much as it waketh ten; which it doth alternatively, and nines: 
holdcth on this courſe in infinitum, as ſar as any numbers will cxrcad : fo as this number reſemblcth, 

that principle or fict canſe,which doth condutt and govern this Univerfal World. For like as it, of the 


own ſelf preſerveth the World ; and reciprocally, of the World returncth into it (elf, according as 
Heraclitus (aid of the Fire : | wk 


TIvg;s armyocenu, mum 
Fire into all things firſt doth turn, Un NT = 
And all things ſhall to fire return: verb, n 
like as Gold is exchanged for Wares, and Wares for Gold : cyen ſo the meeting of five with it ſelf, weys Atow- 
howſocver it be, can engender and bring forth nothing ciuher imperfe& or ſtrange,bur all the changes #o:where- 
that it hath, be limicted and certain. For either it begettcrh ic (elf, orclſc produceth ten3 tha is to PO" 2 
ſay. that who: I* proper and familiar, or elfc perfe& and accompliſhed. re dh = 
Now if aman ſhould come unto me and demand : What is all this (good Sir) unto Apollo? 1 will 2ogr fee 
anſwer again : That this concerneth not Apollo alonc, bat * Bacchus alſo, who bath no Icff: to do with 12on, 
the City of Delphos, nor. is of lefſe authority there, than Apollo himſelf. For we haye heard the which is 
Theologians (partly in verſe and partly in proſe) fing and fay, That this god being of his own nagure coke ogy 
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incorruptible and immortal : yet, 1 wot not by what ſentence and reaſon fatal he istranſmuted and 
changed in many ſorts. Somerime he is all on a light fire, and cauſcth all things to be of the ſame 
nature, and like unto all things - otherwhiles moſt variable, in all manner of forme, paſſions and puiſ- 
ſances all different, and + becometh (as now he is) the World; ſocalled by a moſt common and beſt 
known name. But the Sages and Wiſer ſort, willingly to conceal and keep theſe ſecrets hiddenfrom 
common people, name this mutation and change of his into fire, Apollo; fignitying thereby, a kinde 
of ſol: unity whercunto it reduceth all things, and negation of plarality : and Phebus likewiſe ; be- 
cokening thereby his purity and clecrneff: from filth and pollucion, As for his converſion into windes, 
water, earth, ſtars, and into ſundry kinds of plants arid living creatures, together with the order and 
diſpoficion thereof, ſuch as we ſec all this paſſion (I ſay ) and muration, they covertly do {ignitic under 
the name of a certain diftraftion and diſmembring : and in theſe regards, they call himſelf Dionyſus, Z- 
grews, NyGelius, Iſodetes. They exhibit alſo and counterfeit I wot not whar dearhs,deftruCtions and dif 

aritions; regencrations alſo, and reſurrefions : which be tablcs a!l, and 21igmatical fixions, deviſed 

or to repreſcnt rhe foreſaid mutations. And verily, to Bacchus they do chant in rheir ſongs certain 
Dichyrambick ditties and cuncs, full of patlion and change, with motions and apitations to and fro. 
For according as A chylus ſaith. | 

The Dithyrambe with clamours diſſnant, 
Sorts well with Bacchus, where he is reſtant; 

Butunto the other (that is to ſay, Apollo) ty ting the Pzan,which is a ſctled kinde of ſong, and My- 
fick mod: and ſober. Moreover, in all their Pi&tures and Portraitures of Images and Sratues, they make 
Apollo alwaics with a young face and never aying : bur the other, to wit, Bacchus, they repreſent in ma- 
ny ſhapes, and as many formsand viſages, And in one word, tothe one they attribute a conſtancy uni- 
form and cvermore the ſame, a regular order, a ſrrious and fincere gravity : but unto the other, mix:d 
ſporrs, games, wantonneſl: and inſolency ; in ſum ſuch a gravi'y as is ine-rlaced with fary, madncfl 
and inequality : they invocate and cal} upon him by the name ot Bacchus Euzus ; 

Bacchus (T ſay) ſuraamed Eius, 

Who women aoth torage incite : 

And in ſuch ſervice furious, 

And frantick worſhip, takes delinht : - | 
noting hereby not unficly and without good purpoſe that which is proper to the one and the other myu- 
tation. Bur for that the time of che revohucjons in theſe changes is jior <qual and alike, but of the one 
(which is called Coros, and figniherh plenty or ſ:ticty) longer ; and of the other (named Chreſmoſyae, 
which b:tokeneth want and neccſlity) ſhorter : obſerving even hercin the proportion, they uſe the can- 
ti] Pzan, duringall the reſt of che year, in their ſacrifices : bac in the beginning of Winter, they ſtir 
up the Dithyrambc, and down goeth Pz3n; and fo invocate this god for three moneths ſpace in ſtead 
of the other, ſuppoſing that there is the fame proportion of the conflagration of the World to the re- 
ftoring and reparation thereof, as is of three to one.* Bu peradventiire we have dwelt Tonger apon this 
point than we ſhould, conſidering the time: howbgit this is.certain, that they actribute 'the number of 
five unto this god Apollo, as proper and peculiar unt6 him; ſaying, that one while ir begetteth it (elf by 
mulciplication, as fire; and another while maketh of itſelf ten, as the World, Moreover, think we 
not, that this number hach no ſociety with Muſick, which is ſo agreeable unto this god, as noching ſo 
mach? Certes, Harmony is (to fay at- once) occupied moſt of all about accords, which we call Sym- 
phonies : and that thoſe are in number five, and no more, reaſon proveth, and :xperi-nce will convince 
It to be ſo, cven unto him who ſhall make the trial, either with ſtrings or pipe- holes, by the very ſenſe 
of hearing only, withvur any other reaſon. For all theſe accords take their 2:neracion by proportion 
in namber. Now the proportion of the Muſick or Symphony D'atcffaron, is Epitri-os or Se!quitertial, 
that is to ſay, the whole and a third part over : of Diapente, Hzmvlios or Seiquialteral, that is ro ſay, 
the whole and half ax much more : of Diapaſon, dup : of Diapaſon with Diapente rogether,triple:and 
of Diſ-diapaſon, quadruple, And as for that which the Muſicians bring in ov:r and above theſcyro wic 
Diapafon and Diatefſaron (for ſo they name it) they are not worthy to be admitted and received, as 
tranſcending all mean and mcafure to gratifi: forſooth the the unreaſonable pleaſure of the ear againſt 
all proportion, and breaking as it were the ordinance of the Law. EN da 
' To ler pifl: therefore the five politurgs of the Terrzchords, as alſo rhe firſt five Tones, Tropes, 
Changes, Notcs, or Harmoniee, (call chem what you will) foc chat they change and alter by ſetting up 
or |-tting do-4n the ſtrings, more or leflc, or by ſteeinfng or cafing the voice ; 11! the reft are conſidered 
as Biſ:s and Trebles, For fee you not that there' being many, or rather infinite intervals, yet five 
there be only uſcd in ſong ; namely, Dieſis, H:mitonium, Tonos, Trifemiconion, and Dironos? Net- 
ther is there any ſpace or interval greater or lefſe in Voices, diſtingu'ſh:d by Biſc and Treble, high and 

| Jow, that can be cxprefſed in ſong, But to paſſe by many other ſuch things (quoth 1) only Plato I will 
allege, who affi-m-rh, that there is indeed but one World : marry if there were more innumber, and 
not the ſame one alone; ir muſt needs be that there are five in all, and ndt one more. But grant that 
there bz no more in truth chan one, as Ariſtotle holdeth z yet ſo it is, that the ſame ſecrreth rg be com- 
poſe.1 and coapmentcd in ſome ſort of five other Worlds: whereforc dk i» that of Exrth,another of Wa- 
e:r, the thi-d of Fire, the fourth of Air ; as for the fifch, ſome call it Heaven, others light, and ſome a- 
g1in, the Sy : 2d there be, whoname. it a quinteeſſence : unto which'only it iz proper and natural (of 
all ather bod«s) co turn round, not by violent force, nor otherwiſe by chance aad avenues _ 
tercfore 
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thcretore obſerving and knowing well enough, that the moſt beauritall and perfect figures of regular 
bodies which.bc in the World and within compaſſ: of Naturezare five in number (namely, the Pyramis, 
the Cube, the Otacdron, Icoſacdron and Dodecacdron) hath very ficly appropiratcd and attributed 
cach of theſe noble figures unto one or other of thoſe firſt bodies. Ofhers there be alſo who apply the 
faculries of the natural Scnſcs, which likewiſe be in number five, unto the ſaid primitive bodies : co wit, 
Touching, which is firm, ſolid and hard, to Earth ; Taſting, which judgeth of the qualitics of Savors by 
the means of moiſture, to Water ; Hearing, tothe Air, for that the Air being beaten upon is the voice 
and ſound in the Ears : of the other twain, Smelling hath for the objc& Sent or Odour, which being in 
manner of a perfume, is engendred and clevated by Hcat, and therefore holdeth of the Fire; as for the 
Sight, which is clear and bright, by a certain affinity and conſanguinity which it hath with the Heaven 
and with Lighr, hath a temperature and complexion mingled of the one and the other : neither is there 
in any living Creature other ſenſc, nor in the whole World any other nature and ſubftance timple 
and uncompound 3 but a marvellous diſtribution there is and congruity of five to five, as it evidently 
appeareth. 

hen! had thus ſaid, and made a ftop withall, after a Jittle pauſe between : O what a fault (quorh 
I) O Euftrophus, had 1like to have committed : for 1 went within a lirtle of paſſing over Homer aitoge- 
ther,as if hc had not been the firſt chat divided the World into five parts ; allotting three of them which 
arc in the midd:8 unto three gods, and the other two which be the extremes (namel y, Heaven and 
Earth, whereof the one is the limit of things beneath, the other the bound of things above ) in common 
and not diſtributed like the others. But our fpcech muſt remember to return again, as Euripides ſaith, 
from whence it hath digrefſed. For they who magnifi: the quaternary or number of four, tcach nor 
amifſe nor b:{ide the purpoſe, that every ſolid body hath caken the beginning and generation by reaſon 
ofit. For it being ſo, that every folid confifteth in Jength and breadth, having withall a depth : be- 
fore lengrh ther is to be ſappoſed a poſiture and ſituation of a point or prick, anſwerable to unity in 
numbers; and Longitude without breadth is called alinc 3 and the moving of a line into breadch, and 
the procreation of a Saperficics thereby, conliſterh of three : afterwards, when there is adjoyncd there= 
to profundity or depth, the augmentation growerk by four, untill it b:come aperfc ſolidiry. So chat 
every man ſecth, that the Quaternary _oving brought Nature to this point, as to perform and accom= 
pliſh a body, in eiving it a double Magnitude or maſſe, with firm ſolidity apt to make refiftance,leaveth 
it afterwards dcſticute of the thing which is greateſt and principal. For that which js without a ſoul, to 
ſpeak plain, is in manner of an Orphan, unperfc& and good for nothing, ſo long as it is without a foul 
co Uſe and guide it : but the motion or difpoſitien which puttcth in the ſoul, ingenerated by means of 
the number:of five, is it that bringeth perfe&ion and conſummation unto Nature. Whereby it appearcth 
that there is an efſence more excellent than the four, inaſmuch as a living body cnducd with a foul, is 
ofa morcnoble nature, than that which hath none : but morethan ſo, the beauty and excellent power 
of this number five, procecding yet farther, would nor ſuffer a body animace to be extended into infi- 
nite kindes, but hath given unto us five divers ſorts of animate and living natures inal. For th:re bs 
Gods; Dzmons, or Angels z D:mi-gods, or Heroes : then after theſe, a fourth kinde, of Men; and laft 
- of all, inthe fifth place, is that of brute Beafts and unreaſonable, Furthermore, if you come and di- 
vide the ſoul according to Nature, the firſt and obſcureſt part or puifſance thereof, is the vegerative or 
nutritive faculty : the ſecond is the ſenſitive: then the appetitive : after it the icaſcible, wherein is en- 
gendred anger, Now when it is once come unto that power which diſcourſeth by reaſon, and broughs 
Nature as it were to perfc&ion, there it refteth in the fift, as in the very pitch and top of all. Since then 
this number hath ſo many, and thoſe ſo great puiſſances and faculties, the very Generation thereof is 
beautiful to be conſidered 31 mcan not that whereof we have already heretofore diſcourſ:d, when we 
ſaid, that compoſed it was of two and three, but that which is made by the conjunRion of the firſt prin« 
ciplc, with the firft ſquare and quadrate number, And what is that principle or beginning of all nums 
bers? cven one or Uanity,and that firſt quadrat is Four: and of theſe twain( as a fnan would fay,of form 
and matter) being brought to perte&ion, is procreated this Quinary or number of five. Now if ic be 
truc, as ſome do hold, that Unity it ſelf is qadrat and four-ſqure, 28 being that which is the power of 
ic 1, and determineth in it ſelf, then five being thus compounded of the two firſt quadrat numbers, 
ought ſo much the rather to be eſteemed ſo noble and excellent asnone can be comparable unto it, And 
yet there is one excellency behinde, that paſſeth all thoſe which went b:fore- Bur I fear me (quoth 1) 
Icſt if the ſame be uttered, it would debafe in ſome fore the honour of our Plato, like as himſclt taid, the 
honour and authority of Anaxagoras was deprefſ:d and put down by the name of the Moon, who attri- 
buted unto himſelf the firſt invention of the Moons illaminations by the Sim 3 whereas it was a very 
ancient opinion long before he was born. How ſay you, hath he not ſaid thus much in his Dialogue 
entituled Cratylus? Yes verily, anſwered Euſtrophus ; but I ſce not the like conſequence for all that, 
Bat you know (quoth T) that in his book entituled, The Sophifer, he fetteth down five moſt principal 
beginnings of all things : to wit, That which is : The ſame : The orher : Motion, the fourth : and Reſt for 
the fife. Morcoverin his Dialogue Philebus, he bringeth in another kinde of partition and divition of 
theſe principles, where he ſaich : That one is Infinite : another Finite,or the end : and of the mixture of 
theſe twain, is made and accompliſhed all generation : as for the cauſe whereby they arc mixed, he 
putteth it for the fourth kinde : but leaveth to our conjcRure the fift:by the means whereof, that which 
is compoſed and mixed is redivided, and ſeparate again. And for mine own part,l ſuppoſe verily, that 
| theſeprinciplcs be the figurcs and images (as it were) of thoſe before : to witzof That which 3, The thing 

| engendre 
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engendred: ot Motion, Infiune: ot Keſt, the End or Finit: : of The ſame, the Cauſe that mixeth: of The 
ther, the Cauſe that doth ſeparate. Bur ſay they be divers principles, and nor the ſame; yet howſoe. 
ver it be, there are alwaics till five kindes, and five differences of the ſaid principles. Some of them be. 
fore Plato, being of the ſame opinion, or having heard ſo much of anorh.r, confecrated two E.E unto 
the god of this Temple, as a very figne to ſymbolize that number which comprchendeth all. And per- 
adventure, having heard alo, that Good appearcth in five kindes : whereot the firſt is Meaz or Mea- 
ſare ; the ſecond, Symmetry or Proportion ; the third, Vuderſtanding 3 the fourth, The Sciences, Arts and 
True Opinions, which arc in the ſoul ; the fiſth, Pure and Sincere Pleaſure, without mixture ofany trou- 
bl: and pain : they ſtaied there, reciting this verſe out of Orpheus, 
But at the fixth age ceaſe your ſong : 
It bogtetb not to chaunt ſo long. 
Afcer theſe diſcourſes paſſed bztween us : Yet one brief word more ({quoth he) will I fay unto Nicas- 
der, and thoſe about him 3 
For ſing I will 
To men of sh4ll. , 
The ſixth day of the moneth when you lead the Propheteſſe Pythia into ſome Hall named Prytanium, 
thc firſtcafting of lots among you, of three, tendeth to five : for ſhe caſteth three 5 and. you, two ; how 
ſay you isit not ſo? Ycs verily, quoth Nicander : but rhe cauſe hereof we dare not reveal and declare 
unto others, Well then (quot I, ſmil ng thereat) untill ſuch time as god permitteth ns after we are 
become holy and conſfecrate, for to know the trath thereof, mean while Jer that alſo be added unto the 
praiſes which have been alleged in the recommendation of the number Five. 
Thus ended the diſcourſe as te2uching the commendations attributed unto the number of five, by the 
' Arichmeticians and Mathcmaticians, as far as I can remember or call comind. And Ammonzus (as he 
was a man who beſtowed not th: worlt and leaſt part of his time in Mathcmatick Philoſophy ) took 
no ſmall pleaſure inthe h:aring of ſuch difcourſcs, and ſaid : Needlefl: ic is and to no purpoſe, to ſtand 
much upon the preciſe and cxa& confutation of that which theſe young men here have alleged, unleſs 
it be that every number will afford you alſo ſufficient matter and argument of praiſe, if you will bue 
rake the pains to look into them : for, to ſay nothing of others, a whole d:y would not be enough to 
expreſſ: in words all th: vcriu:s and propertics of the ſacred number $:ven, dedicated to Apollo, And 
moreover we ſhall ſeem to pronounce againſt che Sages and Wiſcmen, that they fight both againſt com- 
mon law reccived, and all anciquiry of time; it difſcizing t © number of ſeven of that preeminence, 
whereof it is in poſſ:ſſion, they ſhould confecrate Five unto Apollo,as more meer and beſceming for him, 
And therefore mine opinion is, that this writing El fagnifieth neither number, nor ord:r, nor conjun= 
&ion, nor any other deteXi+c particle z but is an entire ſalutation of ir ſelf, and a compellation of the 
God : which together with the very utterance and pronunciation of the wo:d induceth the Speaker to 
think of the greatnefſ: and power of him, who ſcemeth to ſalute and greet every one of us when we 
come hither, with theſe words T1069 onavry, Know thy ſelf, which fignificth no lefſe, than if he ſaid 
2459, that is to ſay, All hail, or god ſave you : and we again to render the like,anſwer him El, that is 
to ſay, Thoy art 3 yielding unto him not a falfe, buta true appellation and cicle,which only and to him 
alone appertaineth, namcly, that he is, For in very truth, and to ſpeak as it is, we who are mortal 
men, have no part at all of being ind:cd, becauſe that all humane nature being ever in the midſt be= 
tween g-neration and corruption, giveth bur an obſcure appearence, a dark thadow, a weak and uncer- 
tain opinion of it ſelf. And if p:radventure you bend your mind, and cogitation for to comprehend a 
ſubſtance and cf-nce thereof, you ſhall do as much good as if you would cluch water in your hand with 
a bent fiſt ; for the more you ſeem to gripe and preſſe together that which of the own nature is fluid and 
ranneth out, ſo much the more ſhall you leeſe of that which you will claſp and hold : and evcn fo, 
all things being ſubje& to alteration, and to paſſe from one change unto another, reaſon (ceking for a 
real ſabliſtance is deceived, as not able ro apprehend any thing ſubſiſtent in truth and permanent; for 
that every thing tendeth to a being before it is, or beginneth to die ſo ſoon as it is engendred. For, as 
Heraclitus was wont to ſay, a man cannot pcſlibly enter twice into one and the ſame River : no more is 
he able to finde any mortal ſubſtance twice in one and the ſame cftate. Such is the ſuddenneſſe and 
cclerity of change, that no ſooner is it diffipated bur it gathereth again anon, or rather indeed not a= 
gain, nor anon, bur at once it both ſubſiſterh and alſo ceaſeth to be, it cometh and goeth togerker 3 in 
ſuch ſort, as that which beginncth to breed, never reacheth to the perfcRion of being, for thatin very 
deed this generation is never accompliſhed, nor reſteth as being com? to a full end andperfe&ion of 
being, but continually changeth and movcth from one to another : even as of humane ſeed, firſt there 
is gathered within the Mothers Wombe a fruit or maſſe wIthour form; then an Infant having ſome 
form and (ſhape; afterwards being out of the Mothers belly it is a fucking Babe, anon ir proves to be a 
Lad or Boy, within a while a Stripling or Springal, then a Youth, afterwards a Man grown, conſe- 
quently an eld:rly and ancient perſon, and laſt of all a crooked old Man : ſo that the former ages and 
precedent generations be alwaics aboliſhed by the ſubſequent, and thoſe that follow. But we like ri- 
diculous fools be affraid of one kinde of death, when as we have already dicd ſo many deaths, and do 
nothing daily and hourly but die till. Fornot only (as Heraclitas faith) the death of fire is the life of 
air; and the end of air, the beginning of water : but much more evidently we may obſerve the ſame in 
our ſelves. The floure of our years dieth and paſſcth away when old age cometh : youth endeth in the 
floure of luſity and perfeC age : childhood determineth in youth ; infancy in childhood. bans 
ict 
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dicth in this day, and this day will be dead by ro morrow : neither continucth any man alwaics one 
" and thefame, but we arc cngendred many, according asthe marer glideth, tarneth and is driven a« 

bout one image, mould or pattern common to all figures. For, werc itnot fo, but that we continued 
fill the Came, how is it that we take delight now in theſe ny Sy we joycd before in others? 
how is it that we love and hate, praiſe and difpraiſe contrary > how comcth itto paſſe rhag we 
uſe divers ſpeeches, fall into different diſcourſes, and arc in ſundry affeftions; retain nor the ſame vi- 
ſage, one countenance, one mind, and one thought ? For there is no likelihood art all, that without 
change a man ſhould cntertain other paſſions; and look who is changed, he continueth not the ſame 3 
and if he be not the ſame, he isnot at all : but together with changing from the ſamc, he changeth alſo 
to bc ſimply, for that continually he is altered from one to another : and by conſequence our ſenſe is 
deceived miſtaking that which appeareth, for that which is indeed 3 and all for want of knowledge, 
whartitisto be. Bucwhatis it (in trath) co be? Surely to be exernal, thax is to ſay, which never had 
beginning in generation, nor ſhall have end by corruption and in which, time never workcth any 


mutation. For a moveable and mutable thing is time, appearing (as is were) ina ſhadow with the 


matter which runncth and flowerh continually, never remaining ſtable, permanear and ſolid, but may 


be comparcd unto a leaking veſſc}, containing init (after a ſort) generations and corruptions. Andto 
it properly bclong theſe termes : Before, aud after : Hath been, and ſhall be: which preſently at the ve- 
ry firſt ſight do evidently ſhew, that time hath no being. For it were a greas folly and manifcf abſur- 
dity to ſay, thata thing is, which as yet cometh not into efſe, or hath already ceaſed ro be. And as 
for theſe words, Preſent, Inſtant, Now, &c. by which it ſcemethihat principally weground and main* 
tain the intelligence of Time, reaſon diſcovercth the ſame, and immediately overthrowethiq 3 for in- 
continently it is thruſt out and diſpatched, into future, and paſt ; ſo that it farcth with us in this caſey 
as with thoſe who would ſce a thing very far diſtant 3 for of neceſſity the viſual beames of his fighe do 
fail before they can reach thereto. Now if the ſame befall to nature which is meaſurcd, that unto 
time which meaſurcth it ; there is nothing in it permanent nor ſubſiſtent, bur all things: therein be ci- 
ther brecding or dying, according as they have reference untotime. And therefore it may not be al- 
lowed to ſay of that which is, ithath been, or it ſhall be : for theſe termes be certain inclinations, paſ= 
ſages, departures and changes, of that which cannot endure nor continue in being. Whereupon, we 
are to conclude, that God alone is ( and that, rot according eo any meaſure of gime, but reſpeRive to 
cternity ) immutable and unmovable, not gaged within the compaſſe of time, nor ſubjc& either ro ins 
clination or declination any way : before whom nothing ever was, nor after whom ought ſhall be, nos 
ching future, nothing paſt, nothing clder, nothing younger 3 but being one really, by «his one Preſent 
or Now, accompliſherh his eccrnity and being alway.” Neicher is there any thing, that may trucly be 
faid to be, but he alone, nor of him may be verified, He hath becns or ſhall be, for that he is wichous 
beginning and end, In this manner therefore we ought in our worſhip and adoration, to ſalure and in« 
vocate him, ſaying, E 1: that is to fay, Thou art z unlefſe a man will rather, according as ſon'e of the 
ancients uſcd to do, ſalve him by this ticle EI EN, that is to ſay, Thou art one : for god is not many 
as every One of us, whoarc a confuſed heap and mafſe compoſed, or rather thruſt rogether of infinite di» 
verſitics and diffcrences proceeding from all ſorts of alterations: but as that which is, oughe tobe one; 
ſo chat which is one, oughe tobe: for alternative diverſity being the difference of that which is, d:par« 
teth from it,and goeth to the cngendring of that which is not. And thercfoce very righely agrecth unta 
this god, the firſt of his names, as alſo the ſecopd andthe thifd ; tor Apollohe 3s cafled, as denying and 
diſavowing * 79Ms, that isto ſay,plurality and multitude: likewiſc,[co5,which ig as much as to ſay,as 


One or,alone : thirdly, Phebus,by which namegthey called in the old time,Al chat was clean and pure, | 


without mixture and pollution. And ſemblably even at this day, the Theflalians (if be not deere 
ved) ſay, that their Prieſts upon certain vacant daies, when thy keep forth of rheic Temples and live av 
part privatly to themſelves, px62rouidu, Now that which is one, is alſo pure and fjacere; for-poltu- 
tion cometh by occafion that one thing is mingled with another : like as Homer ſpcaking jv oneplace 
of Yvoric having a tinEare of red, ſaid it was polluted ; and the word that he uſcth is pativetdu, Diers 
alſo, when they would cxpreſſe that their colours be medleics or mixed, uſe the word #2rigtves, chat js.to 
fay, to be corrupted; and the very mixture they termeY%epy, that is to ſay, Corruption. Ic bchoverh 
therefore, that the thing which is fincere and incorruprible, ſhould be alſo one and fimple, without all 
mixture whatſoever, In which regard, they who think that Apollo and the Sun be both cne god, arc 
worthy to be made much of and loved for their good conceirt and pleaſant wit, becauſe they repoſe the 
notion of god in that which of all things that they know and defire, they honour and reverence moſt. 
And now, fo long at we arc inthis life, as if we dreamed the moſt beautiful dream that a man could 
imagine of this god Apollo, let us excite and ſtir up our minds to pafle yet farther and mount higher, for 


eo contemplate and bchold that which is above our ſelves, in adoring principally indeed his cence : s 


but yet honoring withall his image, to wit, the Sun, and that generative vertue, which he bath infuſed 
into it, for to produce and bring forth ; repreſenting in ſome ſort, by his brightnefſe ſome obſcure re- 
{emblances and dark ſhews of his clemency, benignity,and bleſſedneſle, as far forth as it is poſible for a 
ſenſible nature, to ſhew an intclleAual ; and for that which is movable, to exprefſe that which is ſtable 
and permanent, Moreover, as touching I wot not what cxtafies and lcapings forth of himſelf and his 
own nature, certain ſtrange altcrations likewiſe, as namely, when he caftcth fire and withall diſmem- 
brethand tearcth himſelf, as they ſay : as alſo that he tretcherh, dilateth and ſpreadeth forth ; and 
contrariwiſc how he gathereth and draycth in himſclf here below, into che Earth,the Sei, the Windes, 
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the Stars, and uncouth accidents of Beafts and Plants ; they be ſuch abſurdirice, as arc nor tobe named 
without impicty» Oc clſc if we admir them, he wilt become worſe than the little Boy whom the Poets 
fcign, playing upon theSca ſhore with an heap of ſand, which he firſt raiſed, and then caſt down again 
and ſcartercd abroad : if (I ſay) he ſhould' continually play at this game like faſt and looſe, namely, in 
framing the World firſt, where before it was not 3 and then anon deſtroying it, ſo-foon as itis made. 
For contrariwiſe, how much or how little ſocver of him is infuſed into the World, the fame in ſome 
ſort containcth and confirmeth the ſubſtance thereof, maintaining the corporal nature of it, which o- 
therwiſe by reaſon of infirmity and weakneffe, tendeth alwaics to corruption. In my conceit therefore, 
againſt this opinion principally hath been directly oppoſed this Mot, and donomination of god, El; 
that is to ſay, Thox art : as giving good teftimony in his behalf, that in him there is never any change 
or mutation. But either to do, or ſuffer this, as is beforeſaid, belongeth to any other god or rather 
indeed to any other Dzmon, ordained to have the ſuperintendence of that nature, which is ſubje& 
both to generation and corruption: as may appear immediately by the ſignifications of their names, 
which are quite contrary and dircfly do contradidt one the other. For our god here isnamed Apollo,the 
other Pluso : as if one would ſay, Not Many 3 and Many. The one iscleped Delius that is, clear and 
evident : the other eFidonens, thatis to ſay, obſcare, blinde, and unſeen. Again the former, is na- 
med Phebus, which isas much as Shining or reſplendent : buc the latter Scotzus, which js all one with 
Dark. Abour him are ſeated the Muſes and 24#emoſyne, that is to ſiy, Memory : but neer to this are 
Lethe, that is to ſays, Oblivion and'Silence, Our Apollo, is ſurnamed Theorius and Phanens, of Scc- 
ing and Shewing zbut Pluto is | ; 

TEES. The Lord of night ſo * bleak and.darks 
RO Of idle ſleeps that cannot warks 
who alſo is 

To gods and men moſt odions, 
tg And to them as malicious. , 
Of whom Pindarus ſaid not unpleafantly : 
(ondenn'd of all he was, ſor that 
| He never any child begat. 
And therefore Euripides to this purpoſe ſpake right well : 
C14 Te Soul- ſongs, dirges, libations funeral, 

erg Fair Pheebus pleaſe ror, he likes them not at all. 
Andbeforec him, Stefchorus : ; ; - 


Apollo joys in merry. ſongs, 

in dances, ſports and plies: 

But Plato takes delight in ſighs, 

| in groanes and plaints alwaies. © PEAS 
And Sopbocles ſecmeth evidently to attributeunto either of them their Maſical inſtruments, by theſe 
verſes : | — | 
The Pſaltery andpleaſant Lute, 
With doleful mones do mot well ſuit: | | 
For very late it was, and but the other day to ſp:ak of, that the Pip: and Hautboies durſt prcſame to 
ſound, and be hcard in matters of mirth and delight: but in former rimcs it drew folk to mourningand 
ſorrow, to heavy Funerals and Convoies of the'dead, and in ſach caſcs and ſervices imployed ir war, 
as were not very honorable, nor jocund and deleQable 5 howſocver after, it came tobe intermingled 
in all occaſions one with another. Marry they eſpecially, who confuſedly have hudled the wor ſhip of 
the gods with the ſervice of Dzmons, brought thoſe inſtruments in requeſt and reparation. | 

But to conclude, it ſeemeth that this Mort E1, is fomewhat contrary unto th: precept T1a% oraenly, 


| and yet after a ſort to accord and agree therewith, For asthe one is.a word ot devour admiration and 


revercnt worſhip direftcd to God, as cternal and everlaſting : ſo'the'other is an' advertiſement given 

; . ©. __, * = <1 .* : ; . ; 3v706 7 | 
unto men mortal to put them in mind oſtheir frail an'weak nature. * * | 
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Sundry hard Words and obſcure Terms ; in this 
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y Bus, A forename among the 
RY Romans. 


N wt Alyrtace, A dainty kinde of 


PRIACY meaty with the Medes and o- 
OK ” \ ther Barbarous Nations,ſharp 


9B and quick of tafte to provoke 

and pleaſe the iy ea compoſed of Lecks, 
Garlick, Creſſcs, Scenvy, Pomgranate kirnels, 
and ſuch like. | 

Academy, A (ſhady place full of Groves, a mile di- 
ſtant from Athens, where Plato the Philoſopher 
was born, and wherein he taught, Of it, the 
Academick Philoſophers . took their name; 
whoſe manner was to diſcourſe and diſpute of 
all queſtions, but to determine and reſolve of 
nothing. And for the great concourſe of Scho» 
lars to that placc, our Univerſitics are named 
Academics. 

Adiles, Certain Magiſtrates or Officers in Rome : 
of two forts 3 Plebeii and Cyarules, Plebeii, of 
the Commons only, two in number, more an- 
tient than the other z choſcn by the people a» 
lone, to ſecond and affift the Tribunes of the 
Commony, as their right hands. This name 
"they took of the charge which they had to 

maintain Temples and Chapels : albeit they re- 
giftred the SanQtions and Ats of the pcoplc, 
called Pl: biſcita, and kepy the ſame in their 
own cuſtody z were Clerks of the Market, and 
looked to weights and meafurcs, &c. yea, and 


exhibited the games and plaies named Plebeii. | 


Curules were likewiſe two, cle&ed out of the 
order and depree of the Patritii : fo called of 
the Yvory chair wherein they were allowed to 
fit, as Officers of greater ſtate; and by vertuc 
whereof, in ſome cafes, and at certain times, 
they might exerciſe civill juriſdiQion. It be- 
longed to theſe to ſer forth the ſolemniries, cal- 
led Lud; Magni or Romani.Overſeers they were 
of the buildings thorowour the City, aſwell 
pablick as private, in manner of che 4tyzom? in 
Athens : they had regard tothe publick vaults, 
finks, conveiances, and conduits of the waters 
that ſcrved rhe City, asal(o to the Arcenal,&c. 
They had power likewiſe to attach the bodics 
of great perſons: and were chargcd to ſee to the 
Proviſion of Corn and ViRuals . At the firſt, 
none but of noble familics or Patricians were 


| 


[ 


| 


| 
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| 
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advanced to this place ; but in proccſſc oftimeg 

- Gommonersg alſo attaincd thercto. More of 

them, and how in Julius Ceſars time there 

were eleed fix Fidiles, whereof two were na» 

med Cereals, Sce Alex« ab Alexandro, libs 4: 
Cap» 4+ 

Zgimetich, Mna or Mina , Scems to be the antiene 

. Coynor Motnicy of Greece : for they were the 

_ firſt that Coyned Moncy : and of them came 

Wore eye. Celius Rhodig. 

Zolius Modus,In Muficka certain fimple,plain and 
mild tunc, apt to procure ſlcep. 

Z£quinox, That time ofthe year, when the daies 
and nights arc of cqual length z which hapneth 
ag in the year, to wit, in March and Scptcm- 

r. | 

£fiival, Of the Summer : as the Zt:va! Solftice 
or Tropick of the Sun, when he is comeneercſt 
to wand returncs Southward from us. 

Aloiae or Aloiade, were Othus and Ephialtes, ewo 
Gyants, ſo named of Aloeus the Gyant their 
ſuppoſed father : for of his wifeffpbimedia,Nep- 
tune begat them. Ir is ſaid, that eycry moneth 
they grew nine fingers. 

Alphabet, The order or rew of Greek letters as 
they ſtand ; fo called of Alpha and Betay the 
ewo firft letters ; and ic anſwers to ohir A.B.C. 

Alternative, By courſe or turns, one after another 
going and coming, &c. 

AmphbiQyenes, Were a certain ſolemn counſel of 
Statc in Greece, whoheld twice in the year a 
meeting, in the Spring and Autumn, at Therwo- 
pyle 3 bcing afſembled from the 12 flouriſhing 
Cirics of Greece, there to conſulc of moſt im- 
portant affairs. 

Amphitheatre , A ſpacious ſhew-place; in form 
round, and as it were of two Theatres. Sce 
Theatre. 

Amphora, A meafurein Rome of liquors only, Te 
ſcems to take that name of the two ears it had,of 
either ſide one : it contained cight Congros gy 
which are ſomwhat under as many of our 
wine Gallons. 

Anmets or Amulets, Prefervatives hung about the 
neck,or therwiſe worne,againſt wirchcraft,poi= 
ſon, cicbiting, ſicknefſe, or any other evils. 

Anarchy, The ftate ofa City or Coumr:y without 
a Ruler, lack of Governmenr. 

Andria,A ſocicty of men,mecting together in fome 
| (aaaza) publick 
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tain obſcure Fords. 


blick Hall to cat anddrink :_ Inſtiruted firſt | 
amp the Thebans,like the Phiditia in Lacede- | 


Y - 


mu. ; ; 

Annales, Hiſtories, Records,or Chronicles contain- 
ing things done from year to year. n= 

Arniverſary,Comming once every yearzat a Certain 
time ; asthe Nativity of Chrijt, &c. 

Antaraick , oppoſite to the Ardticke, Sec. 
Ardick , $ 

Antidote , A medicine , properly taken inwardly 
againſt a poyſon or ſome peſtilent and venimous 
difcaſe; A Counterpoiſon or preſervative. 

Antipathy , A repugnance in nature, by reaſon of 
contrary affc&ions z whereby ſome cannot abide 


the ſniell of Roſcs, others the fight of a | 


Cat, &c. : 

Antiperiſtaſis, A Cohibition or Reftraint on every 
fide; whereby either cold or heat is made ſtrong- 
crin it ſelf by reſtraining the contrary : as the 
natural heat of our bodies in wintergthrough the 
coldneſſ: of the air compaſling it about: likewiſe, 
the coldnefſe of the middle region of the Air in 
Summer, by occaſion of the heat on both ſides, 
caufing Thunder and Hail , &c. 

Aztipbony,A noyſc of contrary ſounds. 

Antipedes, Thoſe people who inhabit under and 
beneath our Hemiſpbzre, and gowith their fect 

 fullagainſtours. | 

Apathy, Impaſlibility, or voidncſs of all affcQions 

paſſions. 

Apaturia, A Fe 

dayes at Athens in the honour of Bacchus. 


——_— 


aft ſolemnized for the ſpace of four | 
So 


called of Apate, Deceit : becauſe Xanthius the 1 


Bootian was in fingle fight ſlain deceicfully by 
Thimoeles the Athenian. For the talc gocs,that 
whiles they were in combat, Bacchus appeared 
behind Xanthius,clad in Goats skin : and when 
Thimoeles charged his concurrent for comming | 
intothe field with an aſſiftant;as he looked back, 
he was killed by Thimeeles. 


Apology, A Plea for the defence or excuſe of any | 


perſon, | 

Apothegm, A ſhort ſententious ſpeech. 

Apoplexy, A diſeaſe comming ſuddenly in manner 
of a ſtroak, with an univerſall aſtoniſhment and 
deprivation of ſenſc and motion, which either 
cauſeth death quickly or elſe cnds ina dcad 
palſcy. 

Archontes, Werechief magiſtrates at Athens, at firſt 
every tenth year; andafterwards ycarly choſen 
by lot, towhom the rule of the common-wealth 
in thcir popular ſtate was committed : of whom 
the firſt was named Paonds;, King : the ſecond, 
Archon, Ruler: the third, Polemarchus : and the 
other fix Theſmothele. 

Arlich, Northerly ſo callcd of Argos in Greck, 
which ſignifics theBear,that i8,thoſe conſpicuous 
ſeven ſtars in the North, named Charlewains * 
wain z near to which is that pole or point of the | 
imaginary axlc-trec, about which the heavens | 
turn, which thercupon is named, The pole { 
ArCtick : and over againſt it, underneath our 
Hemifphzcc, is the other pele,called AntarQick, 


= 


# 
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To Aromatize,Toſcaſon or make pleaſant, by pu - 
ting thereto ſome Sweet and Odoriferous Soi 
CC8s | 
Aſftragalote Maftix, A ſcourge or whip, the ſtings 
whereof are ſct and wrought with ci Fog ara. 
called Aftragalizthereby to'give a more grievous 


aſh; 

Atomi, Indiviſible bodies like motes in the Sun 
beamesz of which Democritus and Epicurus ima» 
gincd all things to be made. 

Attick, pure , The moſt fine and cloquent : forin 

+ Athens they ſpake the purcſt Greek 3 inſomuch ag 

-. Thucydides called it i2Auts iaxddts, Greece of 
Greece, azone would fay, the veryquinteflence 
of Greece. : 

Averrunci, of Averruncani, Were gods among the 
Romans, ſuppoſcd to put by and chaſe awa 
evilla and calamitics: ſuch as Hercules and Apollo 
among the Greckes , called therefore Apotropei. 

Auſpices , Plutarch ſeems to take for Augures, that 

 Is,Certain Pricfts or Soothſaycrs,whoyby the in- 
ſpetion and obſervation of Birds, did foretel fu. 

. ture things, 

Axiomes, Were principall propoſitiors in Logick, 
of as great authority and force as Maxims in 
law : and it ſhould ſeem thoſe Maxims are de+ 
rivcd corruptly ſrom Axiomes. | 


B 


Acchanaliay namedalfo Diowfia,Certain licen- 
cious fcftivall folemnitics in honor of Bac 
chus, performed at firſt by day light, and afters 
ward in the night, wich all mannerof filthy 
wantonefs : inftitutcd firft in Athens, and other 
Cities of Greece every three years: in Epypt alſo: 
at laſt they were taken up in Italy and at Rome. 
Bacchiade , A noble family in Corinth, who for the 
ſpace almoſt of 200. years there ruled. 
BacchylliongA Song or Dance,which ſcemcth to take 
name of a famous Tragcedian Poct named Bac- 
chyllus,who deviſed and praftiſed it as Pyladion, 
of Py lades, as notable a Comedian, ; 
Barbariſm, A rude and corrupt manner of ſpeech, 
full of barbarous and abſonant words, 


Pillar,Statue, or ſuch like, whercon it Rands. 


| Beotarches, or Bevtarche, The ſovcrain Magiftrate 


or Ruler of the Bcotians. 
Bzotius, A kinde of Mcaſure or Note in Mafick uſed 


in Bxotia. 
C 
& Ours” common forename to many families 
in Romeand Caia to the Woman kinde ; 
as uſuall as 7obz and Fore with us, as appears by 
this form of ſpeech uſual in Marriage; Where thou 
art Caius, Twill be Caia. 
 Ealends.Sec Kalends. 
Callefitres, Hardnefſe in manner of Brawn, as in the 
skin of hands or fcet, occafioned by much labour 
and travell, 


Cancerous,Reſembling a certain hard tumor or ſivel 


D_ 


in the South part of the world. 
Ariſtocraty , A form of Govenment, or a Statc 
wherein the Nobles and beft men arc Rulers; 


- 
I » hs ed 


ling occaſioned by melancholick blood , named 
Cancer, forthe likeneſſe it hath to the Crab-fiſh, 
(in Latin Cancer) partly, for the ſwelling Veins 


appearing 


Baſis, The flat, Piedftall or Foot of a Column, _ 


» 
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appearing abour ir,lik: thefect of clcis of the ſaid 
rv partly for that it is not calily removed, no 
more than the Crab,if it once ſettle to a place:8& 
laſtly,becauſe thecolor is not much unlike. This 
ſmelling if is break out into an Ulcer, hardly 
admits any cure, and by ſome is called a Woolf, 
Candyli, A kinde of dainty meat taade with Hony 
and Milk. | 
Eandys, An Ornament of the Perſians, Mcdians, 
and other Eat Nations 5 much like a Diadem. 
Catemite, A Boy abuſed againſt kind :*A Gany3 


— 


mede. 
Catepleſm, A Poultcfſe or grofſe manner of Plain 
Is 

ToCeuterize,To burn or ſcar with a red hot iron, 
or other mctall. 

Centteph, Anempty Tombor Sepulchre, wherein 
no corps is intcrred. 

Cenſors, Magiſtrates of State in Rome, whoſe charge 
was to value and eftimate mens goods,and enroll 
them accordingly in their ſeverall ranges : to 
demiſe to ccrtain Farmers, called Pablicans, the 

blick profits of the City for a rent, and to put 
orth the Cityworks untothemyto be undertaken 
at a price. Alſo to overſec mens manners, whereby 
oft times the would depriveScnators of their dig! 
nity : take from Gcnlemen their horſes of ſervice 
and Rings : diſplace Commanders out of their | 
own tribe : diſable them for giving voyces ; and 
make them Ararij. 

Centre, The middle of a Circle or Globe, equally | 
diftant from the circumference thercot. 

Crmumviri, A certain Court of Judges in Rome, 
choſen three out ofevery tribe. Anti though there 
were 35, tribes, and the whole number by that 
account amounted to a hundred and five; yerin 
round reckoning, and by cuftom, they went 
under the name of a hundred, and therfore 
called Cemumviri. 

Cercopes , Certain ridiculons people inhabiting the 
land Pitheryſa,having tails like monkeys, good 
for nought but to make ſport. 


£ 


Chalons,A fmall picce of braſs mony z the eight part | 


or (as ſome ſay) the fixth, of the Actick Obulvs : 
ai bettce than half a Farthing or a 
= Co 


Chromatick Muſick , Was a ſofe delicate and cff:» | 


minate, full of deſcant, faincd voyces and qua: 
vering, as ſome are of opinion. Others ſay it 
confiſted much of diſcords, to render je more 
dclightfult in the cloſe. 

Cidaris, An Ocnament of the head, which in Perſia, 
Medie, and Armenia, the Kings and High 


with franchiſes and libertics diverſly ; Erettcd 
firft by Romulus, 

Comadia verus, Licentiouſly abuſed all manner of 
perſons, not forbearing to name and traduce 
upon the Stage even the beſt men, ſuch as noble 
Pericles, wile Solon, and juſt Aritides ; nay it 
ſpared not the very State ir (elf and body of the 
Common-weal 3 whereupon at length it was 
condemned, 

Concions, Orations or Speeches made openly before 
the body of the people, Tuch properly as the 
T ibunes of the Commons uſed to them. 

| Congarium, a dole or libcral gitt of ſome Prince or 
NU ble perſon beftowed upon the people. Ic rook 
name of thar meaſure Congivs, much about our 
gallon, which was given in Ol or Wine, by the 
Poll ; but aftcrwardss any other ſuch pift or 
diftribution,whether it were in other viftuals,or 
in mony, w:nt under that name. 

Conſuls, ewo in number, Soverain M:giſtrates in 
Rome, ſucceeding the place ot Kings, with the 
ſame authority, and roiall cnſignes : onely they 
were choſen yearly. 

Centiguate, To rafter or plant a houſe. 

Contuſions, Bruiſes,dry- bearings, or cruſh:s* 

Convulfions, Plucking or ſhvoring pains : Cramps. 

Codax, A laſcivious and unſcemly kinde of Dance 
uſed in Comcediss at the fictt, bue miſliked after» 
wards and'rcjcacd. 

Criticks, Grammarians, who took upon them to 
cenſure and judge Poms and other works of 
Autacrs s fuch as Ariftarchus was. 

Critical dayes,In Phyfick arc obſerved according to 
the motion of th: humour and the Moon, in 
which the diſc:fe ſhewes fornenotable alteration 
to life or deeth, asif:Þe vitient had than his 
doom. I which regard we ſzy,the feycnth day is 
a King ; bur the x+i, a Tyrant, 

Cufe, A ſquare figure : as 10 Gconut'ry, th Dje3 
having fix Faces four ſquare ani! even : in 
Arithmerick, a number mulciplycd in ic (oIt 4, ag 
nine arifing of thrice three, and lixicen, of four 
times four. | 

| Curvature, A Bending or Crookednefſe; Alfo a 

| Rundle. | 

Corollary, An overdeal, or overmeaſure, given more 
than is due or was promiſed. 

Curule chair, A ſeat of eſtate among the Romang 
made of Ivory z whereupon certain Magiſtrates 
were called Curules , who were allowed to fit 
thercon : as allo triumphs were named Curules, 
when thoſe that triumphed were gloriouſly ſecn 
in ſuch a chair,drawn with a Chariot,for diſtin- 


Prieſts wore, with blew band or ribban about ir, 
beſet with white ſpots, | 

Cinarade, A Family deſcended from Cinares.Some 
read C:ryrade, and Cinyras. 

Circumgyration,A turning or winding round. 
Cz A forename to ſome houſes in Rowe. 

Coliex earth, So called of Colies a promontory or 
hill in the territory of Attica. 

Collegue, A Fcllow or Companion in office, 

Colonies, Were Towns wherein the Romans placed | 
Citizcns of their own to inhabit, cicher as Free 


[ 


i 


ion of Ocation,whercin Captains rod on hors . 


back onely. | 

Cyath,A ſmall meaſure of liquid things:the twelftli 
part of Sextarius , which was much about our 
wine quart. So that a Cyath may go for three 
good ſpoonfuls, and anſwers in weight to ar 
ounce and half,with the better. | 

Cynick Philoſophers , Such as Antiſthines, Diogines, 
and their followers were : ſo named of Cyxoſ- 
arges, a grove or ſchool without Athexs , where 
they taught : or rather of their dogged and cur- 
riſh manner of biting and barking at men, in 


holders, or tenants and undertakersz endowed 


notingaher lives over rudely. | 
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D. TN Ecin:, Aforename. For Decizz:, although it 
D were the Gentile name ot an houſe in 
Kome, yet grew afterwards to be a forename, as 
Parlys ; and likewiſe forenames at the firfty in 
proce iſ: of rime, care to name Familics. 

D.Dec.m15,A forename to certain Romane,as name- 


ly to Brutus ſurnamed Albinws , one of the cons | . 


ſpicators that killed Fulius Ceſar. 

Dccade, That which contains ten ; as the Decades 
of Livy , which contift every one of ten 
Books. | 

Demcraty, A free State, or popular Government 3 
whercin every Citiz:n is capable of ſoveraign 
Magiftracy. ; 

Deſiccative, Drying, or having the power to dry. 

Diateſſeron, A Conſonance or Concord in Makick, 
callcd a tourth;whercof there are four in the ſcale 
which compriſeth fifteen firings : ic anſwereth to 
the proportion Epitritos;for it conlitts of three & 
one third part. On 

Diapente, A Conſonance or Concord in Muſick, 
called a fitth,it anſwers to the proportion Hemz- 
olios, or Seſyuialtera: forthree contains two and 
a half; thre and rwo make five. Ss | 

Diapaſor, A perte&t Conſonance containing two 
fourihs ; or made of Drateſſeron and Dzapente, 
As if it conſiſted of all ; an Eighth, It anſwersto 
duple proportion, or Diaplaſion, 

Dis Diapaſ-n,A duple cight 3 or quadruple fourth ; 
which was counted in old time the greateſt 
Syſtem in the Muſick ſcale. 

Diajtema, The interval in the ſcale of Muſick. Alſo 
the reſt or Time , of which and ot ſounds or 
notes Diatonick Muſick conſiſts. 

Diazengmenon, Ofdisjundts in Muſick, 

Diaphoreticall, or Diphoreticall, That ſends forth 
Þumo:s or exceflive ſweat, whereby the ſpirits are 

- ſp:nt, and che body much weakened » as in the 
diſcaſe Cardiaca. 

DiaconickMuſick Keeps a mean tewpzrature between 
Chromatick, and Enharmoniack ; and may go 
for plain ſong, or our Muſick, 

Diatons, A note in Muſick. Diatonos Hypaton, D, 
SOL. R E. Diatonos Meſon. _ 

Di Gator, A Sovcraign Magiſtrate above all othersin 
Ron;e, from whom no appcal was granted , 
mecr abfolute and King-like 3 bur that his time 
of rule was limitted within ſix moneths ordina- 
rily : ſo named, becauſe he oncly ſaid the word 
2nd it was done ; or for that he was Dis, that 
ts ro ſay,nominatcd by one of the Coyſuls,uſually 
in ſom time of great danger of the ſtate,and nor 
otherwiſe el:Ctcd, 

Diefis,T he quarter of a note in Muſick ; or the leaft 
time oraccent, G, SOL, RE, UT. 

Dionyſins in Corinth, An uſuall Proverbin Greece, 
applycd to ſuch as arc in thcir proſp: rous cſtate , 
fo proud and inſolcnt, as they forget themſcIves 
and cppreſſc their inferiors; putting them in 
mind that they may have afall, as well as Dion)» 
fius, who heving becna mighty and abſolute 
Mynarch of Sicily, was driven at | to teach 


| 


| 
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a Grammar ard Mut k tchuul 1n Corinth. 
Ditkyrambs, Were Songs or Hymns in honor of 
Bacchus, who was ſurnamed Dithyrambaus either 
b:caufe he was ton twice}, and came into this 
world ar two doors3 once outof his mother 
. Senerleus womb , and a fecond time cut of-his 
Father Fypiteys Thigh :. or elfe of Lytharambys 
__ as Pindarus writes. For when Jupiter,had ſowed 
him within his Thigh , at whattimeheſhou}d 
come forth again , ke cricd forth, aid, pupae : 
ail pep, that ir, Vndo the ſeam,Undo the ſeams 
The Pocts who compoſed ſuch Hyms were called 
Dithyrambiques, whoſe vcrſes and words were 
dark and intricate. t.. 
he gh Soothſaying , or ſorctelling of future 
things. | | | 
Dolichus, Along carrere or race, containing twelye, 
or (as ſome ſay) 24. Stadiga. 3340 
Doran, or Dorick Mufich, 5-Was grave and ſober : 
| focallced,) for that the Dorians firſt deviſed and 
Wm Rey : 
Drachmezor Dram,The eight part of an ounce.Alſo 
a picce of money valued at ſeven pence half peny 
| In Silver, and in Gold-much about a french 
. Crown. The Roman. Denarus was equivalence 
tOlt, | TINT 


CHO, A reſonance, or reſounding of the 1ſt 
part of the voice or words delivered. 
Echo-pan , A Sorg of | Echo. ſuppoſed” to be a 

Nymph not viſible, but wonderfully belcycd of 
Pan,the Heardmens god, PE 
Ecliptick , Making or occafioning an Eclipſe; 


Elegie, A Lamentable and Dolefull Ditty,compoſed 


of uncequall verſes, as the Hexameter and Pentg- 
meter 3 which are called Elegiak. | 

Elenchs, Subtile arguments deviſed to reprove or 
confute. | 

Elote, The common ſlaves that the Lacedzmoniang 
uſed, and employed in baſe minifteries, as pub= 
lick executions, &c, | 

Elucidariesy Expoſitions or Declarations of things 
that are obſcureand dark, 


. Embrochationga deviſe that Phyſitians have to foment 


the head or any other part, with ſome liquor fal- 
ling from aloft upon it, jn manner of raing 
whence it took name. | | 
Emphaticall, Expreſſe and very fignificative. 
Emperick Phyſicians , Who without regard either 
of the cauſe in a diſeaſe, or the conſtitution and 
nature of the Patient, go boldly to work with 
thuſe means and mcdicines whereof they had 
experience in others, fall it out as itwill. 
Empuſa, A certain vain and fantafticall illufion, 
ſent by the Dcvill, or as the Painims ſay, by 
Hecate, to fright infortunate people. Icappears 
in divers forms, and ſeemes to go with one Leg, 
(whereupon it took the name, quaſi E'umura: ) 
tor it has one Foot or Leg of brafle, the other 
of an Afſc ; and therefore it is named alſo way, 
OT aYoWriAiGe | $ 
Inoue Pornining tothe praiſc ofa thing or 
cr{on. REY 
Erndrome, A kinde of bickering or confli. Alſoa 
coarlc 
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courſe Mantle , which Wraftlers and Runners 
| Aung upon them,when they were anointing; and 
aftec they had cxerciſcd. | 

Pudymatia » A kinde of Dance or Muficall 
Noe. 

Enharmonion, one of the three gencral ſorts of Mu- 
ſick : ſong of many parts, ora curious concent of 
ſundry tance. | 

Entbymemes, Unperfc& Syllogiſan, or ſhort rea- 
ſonings, when 
ſed, yer ſo underſtood as the concluſion never- 
theleſſ: is inferred, 

Epad, The day put toy or ſet in, to make the leap 

car. | 

Epbori Certain Magiſtratcs, or Superintendents, 

" for the people of Sparta; in oppoſition to the 
Kings , and to take down their regall power : 


fuch as were the Tribuncs of the Commons at | 


Rome, ordained t6 abridge the Conſuls abſolute 
authority. 


Epiali, Fevers of the Quotidian kinde, that is, | 


continuall : they have uncquall diftemperature, 

both of cold and heat ax once : bur the heat 
- ſcems to be mild and gentle atche firſt : where- 

upon they took that name. Theſe Fevers alſo, for 
| theſame reaſon are called pyyroper ; - 

* Epidemical difeaſes, Such as are occafioned by ſome 
common cauſc,and therefore ſpred,and rake hold 
of all perſons indiff:rently in a TraQt or City ; as 
the Pcſtilence, . | 

To Epitomize, To relate or p:n a thing briefly, by 
way of an Abbreviary. 

Epitritos, The proportion Seſquitertion, whercby 
Eight cxccedes | Six ,* namely by a Third 


at. | 
Eqymoleete, The knowledg of the original of words, 
and from whence they be derived. 
Eviration , Gelding or diſabling for the aft of ge- 
neration. | 
Exharmonians,Diſcords or difſonances in Muſick . 
Extaſie, or Ecſtaſie, A trance or tranſportation of 
che mind, occafioned by Rage, Admiration , 
Fear , &c. 


F 


Latulent, 'Windy , or cngendring winde : as 
Peaſe and Beancs, are flatulent meat. 
Fomentations in Phyſicky arc properly deviſcs , to be 
applycd to any gricved part : either co comfort 
and cheriſh itz or toallay the pain; or elſe to 
; open the pores of che skin, and make way for 
Plaſters and Ointments to work their cffe& the 
beater. They arc laid to by the means of Blad- 
_ Spunges, wollen Clothes, Quilts, and ſuch 
ike. 
Fungoſity, A light andhollow ſubſtance, ſuch as we 


may perceive, in Spunges, Muſhromes, fuflc Bals 
EMC ; 


G 
Alli, The Furious Priefts of Dame Cybele, the 


AJ great mother of the gods,honored in Phry- 
gia: It is ſuppoſed they took that name of Gallus 


the River 3 of whoſe water if they dranke liberal» | 
, (aaaaa Z) 


C 


one of the premiſſcs is not cxpreſ- | 


—_— 


ly, they fcll into a furious rage and cut off their 
own Genicors. FE | 

Grecoſtaſis, A withdrawing Gallery ; or place in 
Rome, near to the Scnatc-houſe Cirria Hoſtilin : 
where Greeks and other forcin Enbatſadors 
Raid and gave attendance. 

Gymmaſiical, Belonging the publick places of exer- 
Ciſe , where youth was trained up to wrefling 
and other fears of aRivity + which places were 
called Gymnaſin. | | 

Gymuick, games or playes, performed orpragiſcd 
by thoſe who were naked. > 

Gymnopodia, or Gymnepedin, A certain Dance, that 
the Lacedzmonian Children were traincd in, 
barefovt ; untill they proceeded to another more 

 warlike, called Pyrrhica. 

Gymmoſopbiſts , Philoſophers of India, who went 


_ and lcd beſide, a moſt auſtere and preciſe 
ife» 


—_—O_@ 


Lal 


Abit, In cur bodies , iscither the ſubſtantiall 
conſtitution thereof 3 whereby we 1erm the 
evill Habit (in Greck) xaxia, when as the body 
_ miſlikes and thrives not; and the good Habir, 
&1:«, when it proſpers : or elſe the cutward 
parts; and fo we ſay Sweats, Pocks, M:zele, 
and' Scabs, are driven forth to the Habit of the 
Body by ſtrength of nature. 
Harmionicall Muſick, See Enhirmonia, 
Hemiolios z Pcoportion ſcſquialterall : cor.taining 
the whole and half; as twelve to eights 
Hemiſphere, The half Sphzre or Globe, uſed com- 


| Horoſcope, 


monly for that part of the Heaveri which is in 
our fight. 

Ok verſe conſifting of ſix meaſures,called 

ect. 

Hexatonds, Having ſix tones or fix ſtringy. 

Hieroglyphicks, The Egyptidiis ſacred Philoſophy, 
delivercd not in Carattcrs and Letters,but undcr 
the form of living creatures and other things cn- 
gravene 

Holocauſt , A whole burnt Sacrifice : whereas 
ordinarily they burnt upon the Alter, onely the 
inwards of the beaſt. 

Homonyme, The double or manifold ſignification of 
a word or ſentence , which is the occaſion of 
ambiguity and doubts. 

Horizon, That ciecle that determines our fight,and 

| divides the one half of the ſphzre of heaven 
above, from that which is under, our of our 
fight - | 

The obſervation of the hour and time of 
ones Nativity , cogether with the figure of the 
heavens at that very inftant ; arid thac forſooth in 
the Eaſt. | a 

Hypate, Hypator, Principall of Principals. A baſe 
firing in a Muficall inftcuincnt : or a note inthe 
tkalc of Muſick, B, MI. | 

Hypate Meſoii, A mean firirig or note Mn Muſick ; 
ptincipall of Mcans, E,L A, MI. 


Hypate, The baſe ftring in a Lute or other firinged 


inſtrument ; ſocalled, becauſe it is ſeated higheft 
and is principall. And yet it may ſecmin vocall 
Muſick, as Lambizas takes it in Horace to be 
the ſmall treble, by that which he wriccs of 


Tigellus; 


ttt At 


An Explanation of certain obſcure Werds. 


Tigellus, who ſung, 1 Bacche,modo ſumma V\ ore, | 


modd bec, reſonat chordis que quatuor ima; where, 
by ſummahe means the Treble, and im the Baſe, 
Alſo Boetius (as Eraſmus upon the proverb Dis 
Diapaſon, obſerys) writes the contrary, mnamcly, 


that Hypate isthe loweſt or Baſez and Nete the | 


highcſt or Treble. Neither doth Plutarch 


ſcem to agree alwayes with himfclf in theſe | 


terms. 

Hyperbolye.m, A termin Muſick,belonging to their 
skal:,and a propriate to the Trebles z it ſignifies 
Exccilent or exceeding. ta: 

Hyporchemz, An Hyrhn or Dance to Apollo, per- 
formed by children with-a noyſc of Pipes betore 
them, in ths time of Pctilence, and thereupon 
it was alſo called Pear. 


Hypothetical propoſitions, ſuch as are pronounced 


with a ſuppoſition» 
I 


Ambnus , A meaſure or footin Verſe, conſiſting 
of two fillables, the former ſhort, the other 


long: it is put allo, for the Verſe made there- | 


of. : : 
Iambick Verſes, are thoſe which fland upon ſuch 
Feet. It ot four, thcy are called Dnaternari: : 


if of ſix, Senarii : if of cight, Otzonariz, Now, | 


ſor that this kinde of foot runs very quick, two 


of them together are reckoned bur for one mea» | 


ſure: and chercfore the. ſaid Verſes are termed 

© alſo D-metri, Trimetri, and Tetrametri, as if they 
had but Two, - Three, and Four fect or Mea- 
ſurcs. 

Tco/aedron, A Geometricall ſolid body, repreſent- 
ing twenty fidcs or faces, diſtinguiſhed by their 
ſeverall lines and avglcs. | 

14ze,Thc forms of things ſctled inthe divine intel- 
ligence or heavenly mind, according to which, 
as patterns, by Platses doCtrine, all things were 
made. 

112i Dadlyli, Were certain ſcrvitours to Cybele, 
brethren all, called otherwiſe Corybentes and Cu- 
retes. But whether they were Demons,fanaticall 
men, or couſcning impoſtors, is not agreed a- 
mong writers 3 nor how many they were,or why 
ſo called, See Natalis Comes Mytholog. 

* But here 1 mutt not forget tonote, that in the 

linc® inftcad of I/zivy uxrgauy - ſome read 
INoy Jaxrvamer, that is to ſay, oftheir own fingers, 
(celiws Rbodig, Left. Antg. Lib.17. Cap.12, 

Identity, That is to ſay, The ſamencifc,or being the 
very ſame. | hh . 

14us or Tdes, Eight daycs in every moneth, derived 
of an old word Iduo to divide,for that they com- 
monly fall out about the midſt of the moneth, 


n imely upon thethirtcenth or fiftcenth dayer,ac- - | 


cording to Horace : Idys tibi ſunt agende; Oui 
dies menſem Ueneris marine, find:it Aprilem., 

To Ircarnate, to make fleſh, or help the fleſh to 
grow: and fo certain falves or m:dicines arc 
called Txcarnatives. 

To Incraſſate, to make thick and grofſe. 


Tntercalar dayes, Sct or put between, as the od day * 


in the Leap year. | 
Irterftice, The ſpace or diſtance between, 


——_ 


Inzmbration , A ſhadowing, 
Jonick Muſick, Gallant and galliardlike ; 
or delcable, HE T7 
Iſonomie, An equability of government under the 
ſame Laws,indifferently miniſtred co all perſons : 
.As alſo an <quality of right which all mcn en- 
Joy in one ſtate: And ancquall diſtribution to 
all perſons, not according to Arichmcticall, but 
Geomctricall- proportion. th 
Ithmus, A narrow bank of Land-.lying between 
two Scar, ' as namely that of Gerznth-and Peto- 
ponneſus; and by Analogy thereto,all ſuch are:fo 
. called, By-a metaphor alſoz:-pther things that 
ſcry: as partitions, are ſo termed. Th 
 Ihmick Games, Were thoſe which were perſar- 
. .. med near Corzuth npon the Iftbmius : inflituted 
| as ſome think, 'by Theſeus., to 'the honour of 
' . Melicerta, otherwiſe named Pa!emon and Por- 
tumnus. i IE 01-4 


pleaſant 


K:;. # 


| eAlends, Was among the- Romans the. fuft 

day of the Moncth, or the very day of the 
New Moon, which commonly did fall out to- 
gether : Neomenia, in Greek. But ſo called «3 
Tv raavv, that is, a Calando, becauſe the Prieft © 
uſed then to call the people to the court Calabra, 
and there -to-pronounce unto them how many 
daycs there were to the Nones,Sc. 


L 


'L. FT Vcins, A forcname to divers Familics in 

| Rome. 

To Laconize, to imitate the Lacedemonians, either 
in ſhort and pithy ſpecch,orin bardlife. 

Laſitude, Wearineſle. 

Laterall motions, Moving to a fide 3 for diftintion 
of thoſe that are circular, mounting upright, or 
deſcending downward, 

Libations , or Libaments, Aſſajes of ſacrifices, or 
offringsto the gods ; eſpecially of liquid things, 
as Wine. 

Lichanos, A firing of an Inftrument or Note in 
Maufick : Index : In an inſtrument , the forelinger 
ſtring or Third : in the GAM-UT, or zkaley 
D,SOL,RE, andG, SOL, RE, UT, ac 
_ to the Addition of Hypaton, or Me- 
on. | 

Litargia, Any publick fun&ion : but more parti» 
cularly for the miniſtcry in the Church, about 
divine ſervice and worſhip of God. 

Lydius Modus, Lydian Mufick, Dolcfull and La- 
mentable. | | 
Lyceum, or Lycium , A famous place near Athens, 
where Ariftotletaught Philoſophy. His followers, 
becauſe they conferred and difputed walking in 

this Lycium, were called Peripateticks- 

Lyrick Poets, Such as compoſed Ditties and Songs 
to be ſung to the Lutc,Harp,or ſuch like ſtringed 
inſtrument, 


"þ 


An Explanation of certain obſcure words. 


M 
MM. AARCUS, M". Manlius, with the note 


of Apoſtrophus, Forcnames of ſundry | 


houtecs in Rome. 
Medimnas, A Meaſure containing fix Modii, Roman; 


| Nete Synnemmenon or Syzeugmenon, The laſt of the 
; 75 aan : a firing or notc in Muſick, D, L A, 
 Niglary, Are thought to be Notes or Tunes in 
Muſick, powerfull to encourage. Sec Scholieft in 
Ariſtoph, | 
 Nones, Were certain dayes in the woneth; fo called 


and may go with ns for a Buſhell and three pecks | 


of London Meaſure, or there abour. 
Megarian Dueſtions, Such as werc pronounced and 


| debatcd among the Philoſophers Megarenſes : |. 
for thcre was a ſe& of them, taking name of the | 


place; likeas the Cyrenaicks: for Euclides, and: 
Stilpo were Megarians. 
Mercenaries, Hirclings, or ſuch as take wages. ' 
Mefe, 'The middle ſtring or m:an, it ends on cight, 
and begins the other, in theskale of Muſick. In 
the GAM-UT, A, LA, MI, RE. 
Metamorphoſed, Tranſmytcd and changed. 


Met aphyſicks, Supernaturall. , The firſt and princi- } 
palpart of Philoſophy in the intention,although || 
it be laſt attained,as unto which all other Know- |: 


ledge ſerves, and is to be refcrred, The Philoſo- 
phers Theology or Divinity, treating of intclli- 
ible and viſible things. 

Meteors, Impreſſions gathere 
Thunder , Lightning , Bl 
like. | 

Mini,. Were ACtors upon the Stage repreſenting 
ridiculouſly the ſpecch and geſture of others 
Jefters and Vicesinaplay : Alſo certain Poems 


din the Air above ; as 
aling Stars, and fuch 


or Playes, more laſcivious than Comedies, and | 


fuller of obſcene wantonneſſ:. The Authors of 
ſuch were called Mimographi , as Laberius. 


a Pound. Alſo a coyn valued at ſo much. 
Minervall, The ftipend or wages paid to a School- 
maſter for the inſtitution and teaching of Scho. 


| lars; derived from Minerva » the prcfidenc of |; 


Icarning and good arts. 
Mixelidian tune,Lamentablcan 
Tragedies. 
Monarchy, The abſolute government of a State, by 
one Prince; Roialty, 
Avrdicative, B ting and ſtinging, as Muſtard ſced, 
Pcllitory of Spary. | 
Maes » The brawny or fleſhy parts of the Bo- 


d Pittifull : cont for 


y. 
Mytholsgy,A fabulous Narration: or the delivery of 
mattc,s by way of Fablcs and Talcs. 


N 


Emeia , Certain ſolemn Games inftituted in 

the honour of Hercules, for killing a Lion in 

the Foreſt of Nemes ; or as ſome think, in remem- 

brance of Archemorus a young Babe killed by a 
Serpent. : 


Nete, The low:ſt orlaſt firing in an inftcument,an- | 


ſwcring to the treble, and oppoſite to Hypate. 
Some take it clean contrary, for the baſe. Sce 
Hypate : and Eraſmus upon the Adage, Dis-Di- 
apaſon. 
Nete Diczeugmenon, A treble firing or note of | 
Mulick, laſt of disjoynts. E,LA, M1. 
Nete Hyperbolean,the laſt oftrebles, A, LA, MI,RE, 


becauſe they alwaies began the ninth day before 
the Jdes , honoured by the Romans both for the 
birth = of King Servius, & alfo for the chafing 
out of the Kings : for otherwiſe it was noe fefſti- 
vall; according as Ovid writes, Nonarumtutels 
Deo caret. 

. Novenary number, That is Nine, 


(0) 


Y O Balus,, A, certain Weight : halfa Scripta! os 


| Scrupul, the fixth part of a drachm or ſomes 
what better in Greece : alſo a ſmall coyn,current 
on cight Chalci, which in Silver is a Penny far- 
; thing, : 
Ottaedra, A Geometricall body ofcight Baſcs,{ides 
.or faces, diſtinC by their anglcs. 


| Oeconomie, Houſe-government : or the adminiſtra» 


. tion and diſpoſe of houſhold affairs. 

+ Oligarcbie,A ſtate of government,wherein a few,an 
thoſe properly of the wealthicr ſort , rulethe 

_ Common wealth. 

Olympieds » Were the ſpace of. thoſe five years, ac- 
cording to, which the Grecians reckoned the 
time: asthe Romans did by their Luſtraz and 
Chriſtians, by the ycar of our Lord. 


s 


' . Olympick, or Olympian Games, were inflituted firſt 
Mina, or Mna, A Weight, anſwering to Libra, | 


by Hercules in the hononr of Jupiter Olympius 3 
-or of Pelops;; as ſome think :, and celebrated with 
a ſolemn affluence and concourſe from all parts 
, of Greece, once. every five years, between Piſa 
and Els, inaplain called Olympia : where alſo 
ſtood the Temple of Fupiter Olympins, 
Oracle, An anſwer or ſ:ntence given by the Devill, 
or the ſuppoſed gods of. the heathen : alſo the 
place where ſuch anſwers were delivered. 
Organ, An Inſtrument. And our body is faid to be 
Organicall, becauſe the Soul performs her opes 
rations by the parts thereof, as inſtruments. 
 Orthios Nomos, In Muſick a Tune or ſong exceeding 
high and incentive 3 which when Timothers 
ſung bcfore King Alexander, he was ſo moved 
and incited, that preſcatly he leapt forth and 
took armes. 1 
Orthography,That part of Grammar which tcacheth 
” feat of writing truly : alſo, true writing it 
«lf. 


I! Oftraciſm, In Athens a condemnation and confi- 


ning for ten ycars ſpace of that perſon, who was 
thought to grow greater in wealth, reputation, 
and opinion of vertue or otherwiſe, than the 
Democraty or free popular eftate would beary 
_ ordained firkt by Caliſthenes 3 who for his labour 
was him(clf firſt condemned. It took name from 
Oſtratos,a ſhel or liclepotſhard, wherein his name 
was written , whom anyof the people were in 
that behalf off-nded with, and mcant to expell 


the City. And if the major pars of the people 
noted one in this manner, he was ſent away. Ic 
diffcred 


e4n Explanation of certain obſcure words. 


"Op 
throwing 


the Darr. 


differed from baniſhment , becauſe no perſon, | 


by Oftraciſm, loft goods or land : Again the time -| 


was limittcd, and the certain place ſet down, 
where he ſhould abide. In this ſort Ariſtzdes the 
juſt, valiant Themiftocles and other good men 
were driven out, , 


Oxyrynchos, A fiſh ſo called, of a long ſharp beak or 


ſnout that it hath. 
P 


Aean, the name of Apolle, An hynin alſo to 4-- 


pollo and Diana,'to avert Plague, War,or any | 


Calamity : $975 muviy, which fignifics to ftrike 

\ or heal, or of Tween, to ſtay or make to ceaſc, _ 

ederaſty, The loving of young boyes : commonly 

taken in the ill part , as ſignifying the abuſe of 
them againſt kinde. = 

__ Pleaſant Poems or merry ditties for de- 

gat. | | 

Pon, P econ, or Pean, The name of Apollo; and of 
a metricall foot in verſe, of which P2ans hymne 
are compoſcd ; and it is duple, to wit of four 
Syllables, cither the firſt Iong,and the other three 
ſhort; or the firſt ſhort and the other three long :' 
alſo an Epithct of Apollo, 

To Palliat, To cover or hide : and ſuch cures are 


called Palliative, which ſcarch not to the root | 


or cauſe of the diſeaſe, but give a ſhew onely of 
a perf cure; as when a ſore is healed outward- 
Iy, and feſters underneath. Thus ſweer Pomanders 
Palliat a tinkiug breath,occaſioned by a corrupt” 
ftomack or difcaſed lungs and ſich like, 


P. Publius , A forename to ſome Roman Fami- | 


| lies, 

Paxathenea, A (folemnity held at Athens : wherein 
the whole Cirty, Men, Women, and Children, 
were aſſembled. And ſuch Games, Dances, and 
Playes as were then exhibited ; or what Orations 
were then and there made, they called P anathe- 
naick, Of two ſorts theſe ſolemnitics were : once 
every year 3 and once every fiſth year, which were: 
called the preater. 

Paucratium,Platerch takes for an cxercife of aQtivi- 
ty or mixe game of fiſt-fight and wreftling. How- 
beit other Writers will have ic to be an cxcrciſe 
of Wreftling,whercin one indeavours with hand 
and foot, andby all parts of his body to foile 

' higadverſary : as alfo the pradtiſc of all the five 

| feats of aftivity, called Pentathlon and ©ningquer- 
tium : to wit, * Buffetting, Wreſtling, Running, 
Leaping, and Coiting. | 

Pancratiaft, One that is skilful and profeſſcd in the 
faid Pancration. 

Parameſe, Next the mean or middle firing. A note 
in Mafick : B, F A, B, MI, in ſpace: 

Paranete Hyperbolean , A treble ſtring or note in 
Maufick: the laſt ſave one of the trebles: G, SOL, 
RE, UT. : 

Panegyrick, Feafts, Games, Faires, Marts, Pompes, 
Shewee, or any ſuch ſolemnitics , performed or 
exhibited, before the generall aſſembly of a 
whole Nation: ſuch as were the Olympick, 
Pythick, Iſthmick, and Nemian games in Greece. 

by 


| 


| 


= 


| 


Orations likewiſe to the praiſe of any perſon, 
at ſuchan aſſembly, are called Panegirich, 


) Paradox , Afirange or admirable opinion held a- 


gainſt the common conceit of men: ſuch axche 
Stoicks maintained. D 
Period, A cercuit or compaſſe certainly kept : as 
we may obſerve in the courſe of Sun and Moon, 
and in the revolution of times and ſeaſons : 
| In ſomeagues alſo and other ſickneſſes, that keep 
a juſt time of their return, called therefore Pers- 
- odicall, Alſo the cnd of a full ſentence is calted a 
Period. | 
 Parentcte Diezeugnumenon, A treble ftring or note in 
ufick : the laſt ſave one of DisjunA: D, LA, 
OL, RE. | 
bk 73g Synemmenon or Syzevugmenon; C, SOL, 


&S 


Parhbypate Hypatn , Subprincipall of Principals. 
A firing =: in Muſick : i, FAU T: 
Parbypate Meſon, Subprincipal of mcancs : a firing 

or note in Mufick : F, FA, UT. 

"FR Aſc&of Philoſophers, the follower 
of Ariſictle; See Liceum. 

Phiditia, Were publick hals in Lacedemon , where 
all ſorts of Cirizene, rich and poor, one with a- 
nother meet to cax and drink together, at the 
publick charges and had zquall parts allowed. 

| Ph:lippicks , Were inveive Orations made by 

Demoſthenes the Oratour, againſt Philip King of 

Macedony , for the liberty of Greece. And 
hercupon all inveCtives may be calked Philipick , 
as thoſe were of M. Tullizs Cicero againſt An- 
aye | 

Phrygius Modus, Phrygian tune or Muſick, other- 
wiſe called Barbarian 3 moving to devotion, 
uſed in ſacrifices and religious worſhip of the 
gods: for fo fome interpret Extheon,in Lucian : 
others take it for incenfing and ſtirring-to fury. 

To Pingrifie, to make fat. 

Plethoricall plight , The ſtate of the body , which 
being full of blood and other humors, necds eva- 
cuation 2 whether the ſaid fulneſie be, ad vaſa, 
as the Phyficians ſay, when the ſaid blood and 
humours are otherwiſe commendable , but of- 
fending only in quality : or, ad vire!, when 
the ſame are diſtempered and offenſive to nature, - 
and therefore wouldbe ridaway ; which ſtatc is 
alſo called Cacochimy. 

Polemarchus , One of the nine Archontes or head 
Magiſtrates in the popular ſlate of ethens_ 
choſen as the reſt yearly, Who notwith. 
ſtanding that he retained the name of Polemar- 
cbus, that is Captain Generall in the ficld, ſuch 
as in the foveraign government of the Kings, 
were imployed in wars and Martial ſervice under 
them: yet it apprars that they had ci} Jaril- 
dition, and miniſtred Juſtice, berween Citizens 
and Alicns,of whom there were many in Athens; 
like as the Archon for the time being, was Judge 
for the Citizzns oncly. He had two Ali. 
flants, named Paredri, who fat in Commiſſion 
wihe him. | ; 

Polorceles » A ſurname of. Demetrius, a valiant King 


| 


| 


of Macedony and ſon of King Antigonus : which 
addiction was given him for beſicging ſo many 
Citics. 
| Polypragmon, 


A. 


- art- Cs a dd 


An E 


xplanat ion of certain obſcure words. 


Polypragmon, A curio us bujic«body , who loves to 
meddlc in many matters. 
Pores, The lictle holcs of the kin through which 
ſw.atpaſſeth, and fumes breath forth, 
Pofitions, Such ſentences or opinions as are held in 
diſputation. 
Pretour, Qae of the {uperour Magiſtrates of Rome. 
Ia the City he ruled as E. Chief Juſtice , and 
' Ex:rciſed civill Jurifdiftion ;. Abroad in the 
' Peovince, he commanded as Lord Governour, 
D:puty , or Leutcnant Generall : In the field, 
he was L, Generall, *as wcll as the Conſul. At 
ficſt, the name of Conſul; Pretor, and Fudge, was 


all one. : ? 
Primices, Firſt fruits: | 
Problemes , Queſtions propounded,to be diſcuſſed, 
ProcatarGick cauſes of ſickyeſſe, Such asare cvident 
and coming from' without, whichyceld occaſion 
of diſcaſc, but do not maintain the ſatne : as the 
heat of the Sun cauſing Headach or the Ague. 
Progmoſtick, Foreknowing and foreſhewing : as 
the fignes in a diſeaſe which forcſignifie death. or 


FccOverys ; 
Proſcriprion, an outlawing of perſons in Rowe,with 


confiſcation of their Goods , and. ſclling the | 


- ſame in porcſale; and depriving them pf p 


lick proteXtion. ts 
oflambomene, A, RE, a term in Maſick, fignify- 


ub- 


Py 


ing (a ſtring ornotc) taken in ox to: for other- | 


yearly renewedsin memory of Apoll,? 
ing the great Drzgon Python, 


Q 


UVINIUS,, A Forename of divers Ros 
mans. 

Quancrnary , The number of Four, likewiſe 
TeTgas and. reregxrs, fo highly celebrated by 
the Pythagoreaus, compriſing in it the propor- 
tion Epitritos, whercof arifcth the Muficall har- 
mony * Dzateſſerons for it- contains 


5 Yanquiſh- 


| 


| 


cauſe it conprehends two duple, whence ariſeth 
the Muſick Diapaſon : and Diſdiapaſon being 
. doubled, which is an Eight and the perfe& har- 
mony, according to the proverb, anavr' 6: 
alſo in that, it contains all numbers within it; 
For, One, Two, Three, and Four, ariſe to Ten, 
beyond which we cannot aſcend but by repetiti- 
on of former numbers. 
Queitors, inferior Officers in Reme in manner of 
Treaſurers : whoſe charge was to receive and 
: Jay out the Citics money & Revcnews of ſtate : 
of which ſorc there were Vrbani, for the City it 
fel: Provinciales, {Or the Provinces : and Caſt= 
- renſes, for the camp and their wars. 
Dinquertium , named in Greek Pentathlon. Five 
exciciſcs or feats of Attivity among the Grecks 


Wy_ 


_ _ 


y1 
f 


three and * C21, 
the 'chicd parc of three : alſo Diaplaſion, be- Rhodig, 


prattiſed at their folemn games: namely * *Some pur 
throwing the Dart, Coiting, Running, Wreſt: inſtead 


- ing. : hereof 
ng, and Leaping. Sce Pancratium, FiltGoht: 


| wiſc of two Heptechords, there would notariſe | 
x5. to admit a place In the middle for Meſe, 
the Mean, to take part of two Eights, or two; |. 


i1apaſons. 

Wn A certain Hymn or Tune thereto, in 
manner of ſapplication to the gods, and namely 
to Apollo and Diana, at ſich time as a facrifice ' 
was to be brought and preſented before the; 
Alcar. | 

Proteleiaz, The ſacrifice before mariage : as alſo the 
gifts that ceremoniouſlly went bcfore. 

Prytaneum, Altatcly place within the Caſtcl of 4- 
Thens,wherein was a court held for judgement in | 
certain cauſes;zwhere alſo they who had done the 
Common-wealth ſingular ſervice, were allow- 
cd their Dict at the Cities charges , which was 
accounted the greateft Honour that could be. 

Pyladion, In Muſick a kinde of note bearing the 
name of Pylades, a comicall Poet, and skilfull 
Maſter in Muſick, | 

Pzramid.il, Formcd like the Pyramis , which in a 
gcometricall body, folid,broad beneath, and ri- 
{ing up on all fides, flat and plain, to a ſharp 
point, like the ſpire ofa ſtceple. It rakes the 
name of 7vy, that is, Fire, which naturally has 
that figure. : 

Pythia, or Fhabas, The Prieftciſe or Prophce: le, 
who pronounced the anſwers at the Ocacle of 
Apollo Pytheys at Delphos : took the name of 
Python there {lain by him andlying purrificd : 
@r of Tvu;zwii}, To ask and demand; for the reſort 
of people thither to be reſolved by him of their 
doubts. 

I ythick, for Pythian games, were celebratedto the 
honor of Apollo, ncar the City of Delphos , with 


i 


| 


| 


R 


* Gs moiſture, Is the ſubſtantiall humidity 

in living bodics z which is ſo united with 

| naturall hcat, that the one maintains the other, 
and both preſerve life, 

36 2 » Tomake more fubtile, light , and 
thin. | 

Recidivation, A Relapſe or falling back.:into a 
licknefſe, which was in the way of recovery, 
and commonly is more dangerous than the for * 
mer; Recidiva pejor radice. _ 

Regents, Profeſſour in Liberall Sciences and 
in Philoſophy: a term uſuall in the Univer- 
ſities 

Reverberation, Aſmiting or driving back. 

Rhapſody , A ſowing together or conjoyning of 
thoſe Poems and Verſes eſpecially heroick or 
hexameter, which before were looſe and ſcar 
tered ; ſuch were thoſe of Homer , when they 
were reduced into one intire body of 1h:as and 
Odyſſea. Thoſe Poets alſo , who recite or 
| > wane ſuch Verſes, were termed Rhap- 
od1, 

Rivals and Corrivals, Counter ſaterz : or thoſe 
who make love togethcr, unto one and the ſame 
Woman. 

To Ruminate, To ponder and conſider, or revolve 
a thing in Minde : a borrowed ſpcech from 

| +beaſts that chew the cud. 


4.4 


— 


ercat ſolemnity : inſtituted ficſt by Diomedes & 


= 


e4n Explanation of certainobſeure words. 


Atyri, Woodwoſes or monſtrous Creatures 
S with rails,yet reſembling in ſome ſort, partly 
Men and Women, and in part Goatsz given 
much to Venery and Laſciviouſneſſe, whence 
they had that name) alſo to ſcurrill frumping 
and jibing , for which they were alfo called 
Sileni, eſpecially when they grew aged 3 ſuppo- 


Seſquialterall, ,A proporsion, by which is mene 
that which containes the whole and half 
again, as 6. to 4 12, to 8. ltis alſo named 
| Hemiolios. 

Seſqui tertian, A propertion whereby isurdcrftood 
88 much as comprchends the whole, and one 
third part, as 13, to 9. and the ſame is called 

| Epitritos, | 
Seſqui-oatave,That which compriſeth the whole 
and oneÞ. part; as 9. to$. 18. to 16. in Greek 
Eptiogdoos, or Epogdeos. 

Solzxciſm , Incongiuity of ſpeech , or deft& in 


ſed by the rurall heardſmcn to be the Faries or 
Gods of the Woods, | 

Satyrs were certain Poems received in place of Con 
media vetus, detefting and reproving the miſde- 
meanours and vices ot Pcole : at firit by way of 

- myrth and jcfi,not ſharply to ſhame or prejudice 
of any perſonz ſuch were thoſe that Horace 

compoſed;howbeit they grewafterwards tomore | 
diracity and Licencioufneſs, noting withour re- 
ſp:& all lewdneis,& ſparing no degree ; as thoſe 
were of Fuvenal's and Perſins penning. Latine 
Poers only, handlcd this argument, both in the | 
one ſort and the other. 

Scammonie, A Mcdicinable plant, and the juice, - 
chereof iſſuing out of the root when it is woun- 
ded or cut:it purgeth yelow choler ſtrongly. The 
ſame juice or liquor yaw. pmdam orthickned 
and withall corrc&cd is called Dacrydinmzas one 
would ſay, the tears deſtilling from the root : 
and is the ſame which the unlcarned Apotheca- 
ries call D:agridium; as if forſooth it were ſome 
compound like their D:aphenicon. 

Scelet, or Sceleton, The dead body of aman artifici- 
ally dricd or tznncd, to be kept and ſeen along 
time, Ir is taken alſo fora dead carcafſe of 
Man or Womanzcepreſcnted with the boncs one- 
ly, and ligaments, 

Sceptick Philoſophers» who deſcended from Pyrrho ; 
o called, tor that they would contider of all 
matters in queſtion , but determine none : and 
in rhis reſpe& they were more preciſe than the 
Academicks. 

$colia , Were certain Songs and Carols ſung at 
Feaſts. * | | 

Scrutiny, Aſcarch , and properly a peruſing of ſuf» 
frages. or voices, at cleiorg or judiciall courts, 
for the triallor paſſing of any cauſc. 

Secundine , The skin that inwraps the child or 
young thing in the womb : in Women the 
Aﬀter-birth or Latter-birth 3 in Bcafts the 
Heame; 

Senary, The number of fix,alſo a kind of verſe. Sce 
Tambus. 

Septimane, A Week, or ſeven Night. Alſo 
what ſo ever falls out upon the {ſeventh Day, 
Moneth, Ycar,&c. as Septimane Future, in Ar- 
x0bius, for Children born at the ſeventh moneth 
after Conception 3 and Septimane Febres , 


Agues returning with theic Fics every ſeventh 


: 


& 


ay. 
Serg. I Sergius 
Serv. © Yervius 


dex, D, Sextus 


Forenames to certain Famalics 
in Rowee 


the purity th:reof, It aroſe ofthoſe who being 
Athenians born, and dwelling in Soi, a City in 
Cilicia, ſpake not purc Attick , but mixt with 
the Solians language. 

Solſtice, The Sun Stecd, which is twice in the 
Year, in J»ne and December, when the Sun 
feernes to ftand for a while, at the very 
poynt of the Tropicks , either going from 
us, or comming towards us; as if he rc« 
turned from the end of hir race, North and 
South: 

Sp. Spurins, A forcname to ſome Romans. 

Spaſmes, Cramps or painfall pluckings of the 
Mafcles and Sincwes. Sec Corpulſions, And 
Spefmatick, full of ſuch, or ſubje& thereto. 

Spheres, The Circles or Globes, ot the ſeycn Pla« 
= : alſo the compaſſe of the Heaven above 
all, 

piſitede, Thicknefſe or dimnefſe, 

Spondeus, An Hymn ſung at ſacrifices and liba- 

tions. Alſo a Metrical! Foot in Verſe, con- 

lifting of two long Syllables : whereof prin- 

—_— fuch Hymns or Songs were compo- 


. 


Stadium, A race or ſpace of ground, containing 
625. Foot, whereof Eight make « Mile, confi. 
ſting of a Thouſand piccs,»hich are five Thou- 
ſand Foot, reckoning five Foot for a Pace ;, for 
fo much commonly a man takes at: once in his 
pace,in removing one foot betore another. 

Steicks, Certain Philoſophers, whoſe firft Maſter 
was Zens, who taught in a certain ſpacious 
Gallery at Athens called Pacile, for the yariety . 
of Piftures wherewith Polignotes the excellenc 
Painter beautificd it : And for that a Gallery in 
Greek is called Stoa, therefore thoſe Philoſo- 
phers who taught and diſputed therein,took the 
name Stoicks. | 

Strophes, Converſions or turnings. . In Caxmedics 
and Trapcadics , when the Chorus firſt ſpeakeg 

. tothe Aﬀors; and then turnes to the Spefta» 
tors , and pronounccth certain Jambicks. In 
the ie of Lyricall verſes, when the Poet 
one while turns to the right hand, and another 

_ whiletothe left, and fo recitcs certain verſcs : 
which thercupon are called Strophe, and Anti- 


ſtrophi. | 

Sypticks Aſcribed to ſuch things as by a cer- 
tain harſh Tafte, do ſhew they are aftrin- 
gent: as the Fruit called Hedlars, and Ac 
lum eſpecially , which thereupon is called 
Stypteria, And Stypticitie is ſuch a quali. 


ty. 


Sabitery 


[-———— 


An Expla nation of certain obſcure words: 


Subitary , Ota Sudden , without Premedita- | 


Subterranean, Under the carth. 


erficies, The npper face or outſide of any thing. | 
hy Ye ond ty "thats which is rnade of | 
like a Linc Of Pricks us 


n Geometry ie Is 
- Lines ſer together, 


_—_ CL TIS 


nited. Al org BL 11 IERy Pep Proabn gy 
$uperſetation, Conception upon conceptiotl. _.. | 
Suppar ation, A ather ing to matcary,as in biles, 100- 


poſtumes, inflammations and ſuch like. 
Syeophants, Tale-bearers, falſe promoters, orflan- 
derous informers, and ſuch as upon ſmall occa- 
fions brought men into trouble, The name aroſe 
upon this occaſion, that whereas in Athens there 
was an at, That none ſhould tranſport figs out 
of the territory Attica 3 ſuch as gave informati- 


| 


on of thoſe, that contrary to this Law, conveicd * 


Figs into other parts, were termed Sycophants : 
for that $ycon in Greek,is a Fig. 

$y llogiſms , Certain forms of arguing: when upon 
two propoſitions granted, which are called Pre- 
wiſſes, there is interred athird, namely a Conclu- 
fron. # [ON 

To Symbelize, Thatis, By certain outward fignes, 
to lignific ſome hidden things : Thus an eye ſym- 
bolizeth, Vigilancy. 

Sympathie, A fellow fecling, as is between the head 
and ftomack in our bodies : allo the agreement 
and natural amity in divers ſcnſlcfs thingy, as be- 
tween Iron and the Load-ftone. 

Symphonic , Conſcnt and Harmony, properly in 
yocall Mufick.”. - | LED 


Sympboſtarch, The maſter of a ſeaftt* | The Romani | 


called him Rex, a King. 
Sywptomes, Accidents accompanying fickneſſe ; as 
Headach, the Ague : Stitch, ſhornefſe of Winde, 


$picting blood , Cough and Auge , the Plu- 


rilte. 

Synemmenou, or Synezeugmencn , A tearm of art 
in Muſick, ſignifying Rirings or Notes Con- 
junA. 

$yntaxis, The conſtruftion and coherence of words 

_ and parts of Spzech by Concord and Regi- 
mcnt. ; 


: Pp m1 


T 


T* ITUS, A forcname to many Houſes of 

the Romans. 

Talent Atick (as well ponderal which was weighed, 
as numeral or nummary, counted in money) 
was of two forts : The lefſe, of fixty pound 
Attick, and every one of them conſiſted of one 
hundred drachne. If ina then,be 3,1. 2.3. 6.d. 


_ fcrling in filver 3 This Talent amoun es to 189.l. | 


10.4.0 our Engliſh money. The greater,or fimply 


the great Talent, is cighty 1;he,and hath the |. 


proportionEpitrites,or ri eg to the leſſe : 
ſo that it comes to 250.1. ſterling. 

T antologies, Vain Repetitions of the ſame thingy. 

Ternary, The uumber of three. 


Terpandrios, A ſeveral tunc in Mufickgor a ſong that 


—— 


— 


Terpander deviſed. POEPIEET. 
Tetrachord , An Inftrument in old cime of four 
firiogs : butnow, it is taken for every fourth in 


there be four in fifreen firings : reckoning Meſs, 
| _ tothe end one Ofave and begin another. ; - 
Tetrarch,A Potcntate or Ruler over the tourth park 
of a Country. | 

Theetre, A (hew place builg, with ſeats in manner of 
an half circle , co bchold Games, Playes, and 
paſtime ; whichif both cnds meet round, is cals 
led an Amphitheatre. 

Thhorems, Principles or rulzs in any ſci:nce, ©? 

Theriacall Trochisks, Troſches made of Vipers fl:(h, 
to enter into the compoſition Theriaca, that is, 
Triacle; 

* Theſmothele, Were fix of the nine Archontes or chief 
rulersin Athens during their free popular eſtates 
They had civill juriſdiQtion, and fat as Judges in 
certain cauſes, 

Theſmotheſium, ſeems to be the court or commiſſion 
of the ſaid Theſmothele. | 

Topicks, That part of Logick which treats of the 
invention of arguments, which arc called Tops, at 
if they were places, out of which a man might 
readily have ſufficient reaſons to argue and di- 
ſpute with, Pro & Contr 

Tribunes of the Commons , Certain Officers or Ma 

giſtrates at Rome, as Provoſts and Protefours of 

the comminalty to reſtrain and keep down the 
exceſſive power of the Conſuls and Nobility. 

Choſcp and, confirmed by.che general oath vf 

the pcople, whercby they were Sacroſavt;, that 

iz, no violence might be done to their perſons. 

A negative voice they had, and power of inhibi- 

tiongcalled Interceſſio; whereby they might croſle 

and ftop all proccedings of the Senate, or any 

ſuperiour Magiſtrate (fave only the Diftator ) e- 

ven of the very Conſuls,whom in ſome cafe they 

might command. They reſembled much the Ephe- 
1: in Sparta. 

Trite Diezengmenon , The third of dizjunits , a 
__ in the Scale of Mufick, C, SOL, FA, 
[I 11 


<z" 


OE nr, 


þ Trite Hyperbolean, A treble ſtring; thethird of cx- 


cecding or treble, F, FA,UT. 

| Trite Synnemmenon, or Syzeugmenon, The third of 
ve DisjundCts, a notc in Mutick, B, F A, B,M1, in 
rule. 

Trocheans, A metricall foot in verſe , coniſting of 
twoſyllablcs z the former long, and the other 

ort. 

Tropees or Trophees , Were Monuments in me: 
mortal] of Vigory, erefted in Marblc, Braſf:, 
or in default thercef with heaps of Stone or 
piles of Wood, in the very place where any 
Generall had vanquiſhed his cnemics and pur 

- them to flight 3 whereupon they took that name: 

for that Yor", in Greek ſignificth, Turning back 
_—_— PE 

Tropes , In ſpeech, the uſing of words otherwiſe 
than in their primitive and natural fignificationz 
which many times giveth a grace to the Sen- 


tencs, 


Tutel of 


the ſcale of Mucfick or GAM UT 2». Whereof 


# 


— —— 


amo 


edn Explanation of cereainsbſcure words. 


T utelar, Proteftors and Defenders. $o werethe | 
Gods, or Goddeſſcs among the Parmins called, | 


whom they bcleeved co have afpecial care.ofany | 


City or Country. 


Type, A Figurc,under which is fignified ſome other » 


things | 
1 
VE Virgins , were certain Nuns or Votar | 


| 
j 


; ies, inftituted firſt by Name Pompiliusy |. __ 


King of Rome, in honor of Veſts the Goddeſile ; 
whoie charge was to keep the ſacred fire from 
oing forth. Choſen they were between fix ang 
ca of thirage: and wert injoyncd Virginity 
tor thirty years ; after it wat lawful for them to 
be married: but if in the mean while they com- 
mitzed Fornication,they were buricd aliver i © 
Union, Anointing. LOO. 
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Referring to the Pr 


IN THE 


incipall Matters Contained 


MORALS 


A 
the firſt letter 


AN "Ml in the Alpha- 


bet. 645 
What it ſigni- 


, 
ad 


= ds - - ib, 
Abaris, 4 bouk of Hcraclides. 


I 
Abrote.the wife of Niſug. 7 - 
Abyrtacz. 577 
Acadcmiq ies, 914.915 
Acca Larentia, one a curtiſan, 

and anther the nourſe of Ro- 
muluz & Remus. 75 
Acca Larentia honored at Rome 


79s 

Acca Larentia ſurzamed Fabula, 
how ſhe came renowned, #795 
Inherireſſe to 


706. made Rome her heir. 


ib. | 


Acco and Alphico. 871 
Acephati, verſes ix Homer. 115 
Aceſander,  Lybian Chronicler. 
8 
Acheron, what it ſignifies. y 
Achilles well ſeen in Phyſick. 
23. 599. Praiſeth bimſelf 
without blame. 250. commen- 
ded for avoiding 0Ccafi- 


ons of anger. 33. bis conti- 
nency» 36, charged by U- 
lyſſ-s for fiting idlely in Scy- 
105, 38, of an implacable na» 


Taruntius, | 


| ture, 590. noted for anger 
| and cruelty. 20. h:e loved not 
wine-bibbing. $90. whom 


of Patroclus. 644 neted for 
his fell nature. 88, his diſs 
cretion between Mcnclaus and 
Antilochus. 531. hee 
kept an hbnngry Table. 614. be 
ergefted his choler by Mu- 
ſick, 1027. noted for a wan- 
| ton Catamite. 463. killed by 


| Parie. 650 
Achill.uw. 736 
Achrades, wilde pears. 739 
Aciduſa. 738 
Acratiſma, that is, a break-faft, 

whereof it is derived. 


5 

| Acratiſina and Arifton ſuppoſed 
to be both one. 635 
Acroames er Ear-ſporte, which 
be allowed at fn time. 
621 

Acron the Phyſician, how he cu- 
_ redthe plague. 1073 
Acrotatus his Apophthegmes. 
373+ 395 
Atzon the Soy of Mchflus, « 
mojt beautifull youth. 773. his 
pitifull death. 773 
Adion all in all in Eloquence, 


he invited 10 the ſuncrall-ſeaft 


| 


70% 
Acacus & judge of the dead. 


UTARCYH:. 


Ada 


Queen of Caria. 492 
Ades, what it ſignifieth. 49g 
$19 


Adiaphora. 57 
Adimantus, « noble Captain, de- 
baſed by Herodotus. 1013 
what uemes Adimantos gave 
unto his children. 


1013 
Adipfa. 278 
Admeaus. 935 
Admirable things not to be diſcre- 


dited, 59 
Aamiration of other man in a 


mean. 45 
To Admire nothing,Nil admicari, 

48 
Adonis thought :to be Bacchus, 


583 
Adraftia, $50 


1 Adraftia and Atropos whereof 


derived, 884 
Adraftus reviled by Alcmzon. 
197. be requiteth Alcmzon. ib. 
Adultery of Mars and Venus in 
Homer, what it fignifieth. 


2) 
Adultery flrange in Sparta. 

| 42 
Acacium,  privi.eged places 


6 


752 438 
| a8ter, the degge of one Pyrrhus. | Aeantis « tribe at Athens. 541 
789 | never adjudged to the Laſt 
| 48ive life. 8 | place, $41 highly praiſed, 7». 
(bbbbb) Witt £0 
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whereof it toook the name 


942 
A-geria the #ymph 520 
Acgipan 745 
Argipans whence they come 


467 
Aegles wings conſume other jea- 


ther $93 


Az:gon, how be came to be King of 


the Argives 1043 
Acpyprians weither ſow nor eat 
Beans 637 
Aegyttian Prieſts abſtein from 
Sglt 597. and Fiſh 


1080 
Acgypt in old time, Sea 1C61 


Aemilii, who they were called 


750 

Acmilius a Tyrant 750 
Aemilius Cenforinus @ bloudy 
Prince 


Aemilius killeth himſelf | theTempleat Delphi, [ 
Acneas at ſacrifice covered his | Agamertinon clogged with cares. 
head 698 122 
Aeneans their wandring 8gi | Agamemncn woted for Pedera-. 
their voyage 20 1 i --; '  46X 
Acolics, who they be 739 | Agamemnon murdered treache= 
Aequality which is commend, ble., | rouſlys 665. noted in Homer 
630 | for pride. | 20 
Aequality $57 | Agamcmnon his perſon, how 
Aequality of ſins held by Stoths | compounded 1045 
62 | Agameftor how he behaved him- 
AequineCiall circle 672 | ſelf at a merry meeting, 


Ae(ſchines the Oratour, his Pa- 
rentage 


$8 


7 
Acſchincs the oratour fi:ſt aGed 


tragedies. 75S. his emtploy- 


ments in State affaires ibid 


baniſhed. ib. 763. his 6+ 
ration againſt Ctefiphon. ib. 
his ſaying to the Rhodians as 

34 
his fchole at Rhodce, 7 bis 


touching Dcmoſthenes. 


death. ibhis orations.ib. be en- 
dited Timarchus. 


education and firſt riſing. 


9 
Aeſcre, what fiend or Da 


130 


Aeſchilus wrote his tragedies 


being well heat with wine 6:26 
his ſpeech of a Champion at the 
Iſthmick games. 32. his tra- 
gedies conceived by the influ- 


ence of Bacchus. 7b. entombed | 


mM a ſirange Countrey 
| | , 228 
Aeſculapine the patron of Phyſi- 


ciaus, $16. his Temple why 


without the City of Rome 


| 721 
Aclops Fox and the Urchin. 


323 


638 
Aegyptian Kings how choſen 


7350 
747 


ibid. his | 


Aeſope with his tale. 2779. his 
fable of the dog - — 78 
Acſope execated by the Delphi- 


ans. 451. his death revenged 
aud expiated 2 
Aeſops Hen and\he Cat - 155 


1 Aeſops dogs and the shins 
| 892 


| Acthe, a fair mare. 86 
WILTSS 405 
Acther, the 5kie 671 


Iz Acthiopia they live not long. 


BE 695 
Aetna full of flowers $28 
Aﬀability commendeth children 
and young folk, 10. commen- 


dable in rulers 316 


ow 63 
Azadudarar@®*, what day it was. 


og 
Agamedos & Trophonius bjz/t 


Aganide 5kilfull in Aſtronomie. 


being of baſe parentage, he 
came to be a great Mo- 
aarch. . 253. his patience. 
104. 

Agave exraged 238 
Aged rulers ought to be mild unto 
younger per ſons growing up un- 
der them 324. 
Aged rulers paterns to younger, 


Agenorides an ancient Phyſician. 


focles : his valour and reſolu- 
ti0z 742 
K. Apgeſilaus fined for giving pre- 
ſents rothe Senatours of Sparta 
newly created. 148, hee 


tonneſſe. 24. his lameneſſe. 
970. of whom he deſned 
to be commended, 76. his 
Apophthegms. 349, kee 
would have no ſtatues made for 


| 


him after his dealh. abtd, 
commended in his old age by 
NXenophon 
Agchilaus the Great, 
thegms 3s 
Apcfilaus noted for pariiality, 
366. his ſober diet, 367, 
his Continency. ibid, tis 
ſufferance of pain and travell. 


31 
his Apius 


Aﬀeeions wot tobe clean rooted | 


3 (K. 'Agefipolis kis fpephthegms, 


227, 
Agathocles his Apophihegms.335 


7 323 
Age of man what it is 1081 
Agenor his ſacredgrove 940 


569 
| Apelicles his rar 566 
Agelilaus the brother of Themi- 


avoyded the occaſions of wan« | 


| 


367. his temperance. ibid. 
his faithfull love to his Cen» 
trey. 365. his tenderneſſs 
over his children. ib. his nota» 
ble ſiratagem. £68. hee ſer= 
ved under 'K. NeCincbas i 
Acgypt. 271. 372+ kis death. 
ibid. his letter for a friend, to 
the perverting of juſtice. 266 
too much addifjed 10 tis 


friends 297 


3 372 
Agcſipolie the Son of Paufanias 


Eis Apophthegms 372 
Agias given to belly cheer 
6 ; 597 
Aegis a worthy Prince 372 


Apephthegms 349 
Apis the yonger his Apophthegms, 


- 34) 
Apis the Son of Archidamus.his 
Apophthegms 571 
Agis the yonger, bis apophthegms, 


A 
Py 


0 

Apis the laſt $ ing of the Fg. a 
mnians his Apophthegms 

I. his death hs "= 

Apis the Argize a cunning flattes 

rer about K, Alcxander the 

| Great. 81 

Aplaonice, wel! ſeen in Aſtrol« 


gre, how ſhe deluded the wives 

1 of Theſlalie 1081 
Agrioma, the feaſt 736 
Agronia 627 
Agroteros 931 
Agrotera, a ſurname of Diana. 
xocs6 

Agrypina talkative 170 


Ajax Telamonius how he came 


74 the twentieth place tothe lot- 
tery. 643. his fear compared 
ith that of Dolon 62 
Aigos Potamoi 970 
Ary@- mmpo, what Place 6723 

| 1% what it ſignifietb 646 
Au#v what it ſignifieth in ſome Po= 
ets 24 
Ainantz who they be 734 


Air hew wads. 662, the primi= 
tive cold $14 
Air or Spirit the Leginning of «ll 
things. 660. why called Kneas, 
v15 

Air 


bs very body and ſubjtence of 
* worce 031 
Avvo #uO* what 7t gnifich in 


Homer ud 
Ax 729 
Al, what parts it bath * 319 
Ale a coumterfeit wine 562 


Alalcomenz the name of a City 


in lehacchia +. 
Alalcomenion iz Bceatia tb. 
Alaſtor 733 
Alaftores 182 
A:camencs his Apophthegms 
373 

Alcathoe 735 
Alccftis cured by Apollo 


93) 
Alcibiadcs of looſe — 
2 
Alcibiades @ notable flatterer 
93. his Apophthegms 345 
ke had. no good utterance. 
; 2-7 
A!lciones the ſou of King Anti« 
gonus, 4 forw..rd Knight. 436 
Alcippus and bis daughters, ther 
prrefull Hi tory 775 
Alcyons the bi-4s $55 
Alcyon @ bird of the ſea of a won- 
derfull nature. 801. how 


*- 


ſhe buiids her neſts 17 
Alcmzanidz debaſed and tradun 

ced by Herodotus Io003 
Alcman the Poet 222 
Alcmenaes tombe opened 978 


Alenas, bow declared K. of Tei 
ſalic 157 
K. Alexander the great winketh at 
his Siſters folliez® 306. his 
reſpe# ro Timoclia. 455 
his Apophthegms. 338. bis' 
- magnanimity. ib. his aQivity. 
ib. his contineacy. ib. his mags 


nificence. 1b. his bounty and, 


liberality. 338. he noteth the 
 Milefians tb. his gracious 
thank falneſ; to Tarrias. 1041. 
his fragality and ſobriety 
in diet. 339. entituled Jupi- 
ter Ammons ſon, ibid. 
he reproverh his flatterers. ib. 


. be pardoneth an Indian his ar« 


340. his cenſure of 


. - Antipater.- 339, his conti-. 


ence. ib, 'te preſumeth not 


' "to be compared with Hcrcules. 
-340- his. reſpe} of thoſe 


. ©: who . were .in' love, 349 
' whereby hee acknowledged 
 bzmſelf 'mortall, 628. $7. 
hee honoured Craterus moſt, 
and affected Hepheſtion beft, 
347% wis death. day obſerved. 
6:8, bis demeauour to King 
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| Porus. 349. his ambiticus 


humour. 526, 121. hee 
uſed to (it long at meat. 537 
he drank wine liberally. ib. ke 
wiſheth to be . Diogenes, 
245» bis fleſh yeelded a ſweet 
ſmell. 537, his moderate Ca» 
riage to Philotas. 1042 
be d:ed with a ſarſet of drink- 
ing. 503. how bee was croſ- 
fed by Fortune, 1045. hee 
would not ſee King Darius h15 
wife, a beautifull Lady, 17. 
ke was favorable to other mens 
loves. 1042. his pinre 
drawn by Appcllcs. 1036. his 
ſtatue caſt in braſs by L; lippus 
ibid. bis bounty ro Perſian 
women. 390. whether he were 
given to mach drinking. 
. 537. heintended a voyage into 
lca:y. 535. his ſorrow com- 
pared #i,þ that of Plato. 62 
he '0: beareth the love of Ani- 
parrid.s. 9:4. be ccmtejterh 
with Forture. 1029, how 
he reproved his flatterers. 


Alexander' nothing bebslden to 
Fortune - 1029 


9 | Alcxander bis mi;ſortunes ans 


croſſes in war 1030 
The means that Alcxander had 
to conquer the world. 13" 
how he entertained ;he Perſian 
Ambuſſud:urs in bis Fathers 
abſence. 1945. what ſhall 
helps be bad by Fortune. 
1030 

Alexander the great, a Philoſo: 


together. 1032. his adverſe 
ftatues of ' him. 1033» 


thegms. 1033. his kindneſs 


| : and others, ib. his ſaying of Di- 


1040. 
the dead corps of King Dariuss 


pher. 1031. be is compared 
with Hercules, 1044. how' 
he Joyned Perſia and Greece 


' fortune in a Town of the Oxy- 
drates. 1046, Epigrams and. 


his hopes of conqueſt whereupon ' 
: ' grounded. 1045. his Apoph- 


: and thankefulneſs ts Ariſtotle 
bis Maſter, 134 how. hee 
honored Anaxarchus the Ma- 

_ fician,ib.his bounty to Phycrho | 


ogenes. ib. bis many vertues 
Joyned together in his ations.” 
1035. he eſpouſed Roxane. ' 


his behavior toward 


1035. his Continexcy. ibide. 
1045. his liberality compas | 
red. with others. 1035. his 
affetiion t0 good arts and Artiz | 


| 


— 


1042 - 


| 


| 


———————— 


ſans. 1035, his anſwer to 
the famous architect Sraticras 
res. 1036, he graced-F.,rtime, 
1036, this ſohriety and milde 
carriage of himſelf, 1037. his 
t mperanuce in diet, 1039 
his exerciſes and recreations. 
ib. he epmſed Statri the 
daughter of Dorius. 1041. his 
hard adventures and dangers. 
1043. Confpared with other 
Princes. 1044.1 :45 
Alexander Tyrant of Phc:#, Hs 


bloudy mind. 1035 
Alexander Tyrant of Pherz. 
352. killed by Pytholaus, 


942 
Alexander the Mol:ſſian 5.6 
Alcxandridas hzs Apcphihegms. 


Alcxidimus haftard ſox of Thi2 
ſibulus 2 
Alcxis an old Poet. 3i7 ubat 

pleuſures he admutcth for 


riuctÞall, 2 
Fi art. $5 
Aiibas, what body 64.3 
Alimon & compoſition 278 
Alima 278 
Aliceri: who they were 118 
Alicerios 733 
Allegories in Poets 20 
Allia fie'd 702 
| Allicntis dics 7-2 


Almonds bitter prevent drunken. 
neſs. $38. they kill Foxes, 


| tleir vertaes and prop-riies 


otherwiſe 533 
Aloiadz what Gyants 955 
Aloſa a ftth _ 3 


/ 
Alphab-t letters conpled together, 
how many ſyllables they will 
\ Make 640 
Alpheus the river, of what verne 
the water is 1093 


Altar of horns in Delos, a wonder 


Q2 
Altar of Jupiter Idus. 943 


| AAver of divers Significations. 


2 
| Alyſſon the herb, what vertue : 
TS” 56k 
Alynomus how he came to be K. 
of Paphos. 1043 
KR. Amaſis h8noureth Polycritus, 


his Siſter and Mother 415 
Ambar, 'how it draweth flrawes 
Oc. | $27 
Ambition defined 3.8 


Ambitious men forced to praiſe 

themſelves. 493 
Ambroſia 2493. 960 
Amenthes what ir fignificth. 


b 


1057 
Cbbbbb a ) « Ames- 
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An:&>z.us the Muſician - 6 
Ameitris ſacrificed men for the 


prolonging, of her life 221 
Amethy|t (tones, why ſo calea 
5 60. their vertue 15 


Amiz or Hamiz, certain fiſhes, 

whereof they take their name. 

759 

Amity and Enmity the beginning 

of all things 727 

Aminocles exriched by ſhip- 
Wracks 100 


reſolute death 
Ancient men hoy to accept of dig- 
nities 326 
Ancus Martius King of Rome. 
$21 


Amnemon:s who they be 
728 

Amoun and Ammon #ames of 
; Jupirer 1051 
Amphiaraus 743 
Amphiaraus commended 35 
419. be cowforteth the w10- 
ther of Archemorus 428 
AmphiCtyon.s 615 
Amphidamas his funerabs. 
587 

Amphidamas 275 
Amphichea kiileth her /e!;. 
749 


Amphion, of what Muſick he 
was Author 1018 
Amphiſſa women thezy wertnous 


a 404. 
Amphicheus delivered out of pri- 
IG 999 
Amphitrite, a name of the ſea. 
| 1274 
Auurigew what it is 563 


Anacampſerotcs, what plants 
961 


Anacharſis the Philoſopher had' 


20 certain place of abode 276 


put his right hand to his mouth, 


aG1 


Anacreon his codes 622 


Anaxagoras his opinion of the firſt 


principle of all things. 660. 


hew be tcok the death of bis 
Son. 435. 109. why he 
was thought impious 
Anaxander his Apophthegms and 
Epigrams 373 
Anaxarchus tortured by Nico- 
creon. 62. he flattereth A- 
lexander. 242. reproved by 
Timon. 59. 4 looſe and in- 
temperate per ſon 
Anaxilas bis Apophthegms. 
Anaximander his opinion of 6d 
" and fiſh. 639, his opinion of 
the firfl principle. 660. his 
opinion of God 665 
Anax<menes confuted by Arifto= 
tle. 995. his opinion of the 
farſt principle 
Anchucus the Son of Midas, his 


219 


616 


660 


Andorides the oratour his paren- 
tage, alts and life. 753. ac- 
cuſed tor impiety. ib, acquit. 
753. he ſaved his own farker 
from death. ibid. a great jta- 
tiſt and a Merchant beſides. ib. 
arreſted by the King of Cyprus. 
ibid, baniſhed. ibid, bis ora- 


tins and writings. 754» 
when he flouriſhed ib, 
per mee 624 
Androclidas his Apophthegms. 
374 


Androcides how he painted the 
g«lf of Scylla 


how it differeth from other paſ= 
firms. 95. 
apteaſed. 99. how ſet on fire 
wid, Comp.red with other 
p:ſions. 100, &C. who are 
ſubje unto #t, 102. ibid. 
mixed with other paſſions. 
I os. to prevent it, as great 
a-vertue as to bridle it. 33. 
to be repreſſed at the firjt. 
99. up what ſubjed it 
worketh- too. bow it alter= 
eth countenance , voyce and 
geſture. 100, compounded of 
many paſſions. 108. it banilh- 
eth reaſon 446 
Angle lines why made of S10ye 
hor ſe tailes $6 796 
Anio the river whereof it took the 
name 7 751 
| A creatnres ſubjef to ge- 


of ſundry ſorts ib. 


M:ximus. 353. he ſcofſeih at 
h ſoothſaying by beaſts entrals. 


Anſwers to demands how to be 


169 

Antagoras a Peet 341 
Antagoras @ ftout ſhepheard. 
741 

An ahidas khis Apophthegms 


how he retorted a 


| 374+ 


78 | ſter. 
A-ger the ſinews of the ſoul, 62. 


how it may be | 


20s 
hr the elder, his juſlice. 
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aeration and corruption. 692. 


Annibal his Apopbthegm of Fib. 
229. . vanquiſhed in Italy. 


' | Antiochus the great, 


523, 

Anointing in open air forbidden 
_ at Rome a F7 
Anointing againſt the fire and 
ſun $Cg 
Aya, 950 


made 168. of three farts. | 


ſcoff upon an Athenian. 299 


743 4 his Apephthegm to King Apes 


filaus 
AntarGike pole - 
Anthes and Anthedenia #732 
| Anthes an ancient Myſician, 
Io1n8 

Anthedon what zt zs 731 
Anthias the fi ſp,why called ſacred 


RG $00 
Anthiſterion what moveth 6 


Anticla the Mother of Ulyſſcs, 
| Antigenes enamored upon 73 
hppe, was kindly uſed by King 
Alcxander 340 
Antigonus the elder, how he tog 
his ſons death. 436. being an 
aged Kang, yet governed well. 
325 his anſwer unto a Sophi- 
Io33 
Antigonus the youger, bis brave 
—_ of bimſelf. 7 44. his As 
pophihegms. 342. his pie 
8 kindueſſe O his F ether. 
| Antigonus the third bis Apoph- 
thegms. 342. his Ccontinency, 


343- his patience. . ibid. 
kis Magnificence, ilid, hee 
reproveth a Khetorician. 343 
reproved by the Poet Antago= 
ras. 342. his Apcphthegms. 
- 3432, his martiall juſtice. ih. 
, Wary to prevent the occaſion of 
fin. ib. what uſe he made 
6} bis ſickneſs. 341. his coun* 
ſell to a Captain of kis gariſons 
9:7. he acknewledgeth his 
mortality, 1b. how he rep1eſſed 
kis anger. 102, his patience. 


?. IO4. his ſecrecy. 162. his 


anſwer 10 an impudent begger. 
| 138 

Woes one of the Ephori,. his 

- . Apophthegm 50. 

K. Antiochus la a. 
his brother Sclcucus. 343 hee 
loved to be called Hicrax, 

| 793 794 

kis Apoph= 

. thegms. 343-\1;te beſregeth 

Hicruſalem, and hououreth 4 
feaſt of the Fewes - ibid. 

Antipater Calamoboags, « Philc- 
ſopher. | 171 

Antipater his baſhfulneſſe cauſe of 

his death. 136. his anſwer to 
Phocion 8 

Antipatrides rebyked by K.Alcx: 

ander the great. 


| 339 
Antiperiſtafis what effe&s it 


worketh 837 
| Antiphera an Aeolian born, maid 
ſervant 


ſervant oflno. 696 
Antipho the oratour his pregnant 
wit. 751. his parentage and 
| life, 344» he penned orati- 
ons for others, 752+ he wrote 
the inſtitutions of oratory 752 
for his eloquence ſurnamed 


Neſtor» 752. bis file and 


maner of writing and ſpeaking. 


ib. the time wherein be lived, 
ib. bis martiall afs. ib. his 
Embaſſie. ib. condemned and 
executed for a Traytour. ibid. 
his Apophthegm to D:nys the 
Tyrant. ib, bow many orati- 
ons be made. ibid. he wrote tra- 
gedies. ib. he profeſſed bimſelf 
« Phyſician of the ſoul. ib.other 
works and treetiſes of bis. 
733. the Judiciall proceſſe and 
decree of his condemnation. ib. 
incouſiderate in his ſpeech be- 
fore Denys M 

Antipathies of divers ſorts 11 nas 
ture 

Antifthenes what he would have 
us to wiſh unto 0ur enemies. 


| 1038 
Antipodes 942 
Antifthencs his anſwer 299 

his Apophthegm 199 
great peace maker 528 
Anctitheta 839 
Anton 934. 


Antonius his overthrow by Cleo» 
patra. 519. enamoured of 
Ducen Cleopatra, 82 
abuſed by flatterers. ib. 76 

Antron Coratius his Hiſtory 


796 
Anubis borz To52 
Anytus loved Alcibiades 

945 
Anytus a ſycophant 246 
Aorne a ſtrong caſtle 542 
Apathies what they be 62 
Apataria, a feaſt 1004 
Apcliotcs what wind 679 


Apclles his Apophthegm to a 


Painter 7 
Amir. what feat of adtivity. 


1 .: 
Aphabroma what it is 731 
Apheſter who he is 728 
Apioi 7 


<4 FR 39 
' Apis how ingendred, 628. killed 


Ochus. 1058 
Apis bow he is interred 1058 
Ameius, what daunces 019 


Apollo why called Delius and 
Pytrhius. 499. he wan the 
prize perſonally. 633, a ſave- 
rer of games of prize. ibid. 
ſurnamed PyRcs 


ib, 


| 
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Apollo the Runner. ib. ſurnamed 
Pzan & Mauſegetes 633 
Apollo when born, why named 
Hebdomagines. 628. his two 
nourſes,Alethia aud Corytha- 
lia. 570. why ſurnamed Loxias 


7 

Apollo painted with a Cock on 
his hand | 972 
Apollo the Author of Muſick. 


portrayed 1020 
Apollo what attributes be hath, 
and the reaſon thereof 1 98 
Apollo affe&ionate to Logick as 
- well as to Muſick, 1102 
Apollo and Bacchus compared 
together 1093 
Apollo, why ſocalled. no7. why 
call:d Iuios. ib, why Phatbus 

| ibid, 
Apollo and the Sun ſuppoſed to be 
both ous 1094. 
Apollo compared with Pluto 
1168 

Apollodorus trenbled in cenſci» 
ence | 452 
Apollodorus ## excellent Painter 
$05 

Qreen Apollonis rejoyced in the 
love of her brethren 145 
Apollonius #be Phyſician his 
counſell for lean folk $22 
Apollonius his ſox commend. 418 
| Apollonlus kind to his brother 
Sotion 153 
Apoſphendoneti who they bee 


729 
Apotropzi what gods they be 


619 

Appius Claudius the blind 327 
his ſpeech in the Senate. ib. 
Application of verſes and ſenten- 


ces in Poets 37 
April conſecrated tos Vcnus 
720 

 Apopir, the brother of the Sun 


1060 
Apples why named Gatgonat 


' 595 
Apple trees, why called «yMar. 


Ys 595 
Arzni Aa, what it is 
Arcadians, repute themſelves moſt 


ancient 721 
Arceſtlaus, ſon of Battus, unlike 
his father. 415. ſurnamed 
Chalcpos. ib. poyſoned by La- 
archus ih, 
Arceſilaus the Philoſopher defen- 
ded againſt Colotes. 927 
be ſputteth Battus out of bis 


ſchool, 76. bis patience. 
107. 4 tre friend to Appel: 


968. bis Image in Dclos how 


| 84 
Archelaus, King of Macedony 
his anſwer to Timothcus the 
Muſician 1037 
Archeſtratus, a fine Poet not re- 
garded 1037 
Archias, a valiant Spartan hos 
noured by the Semians 999 
Archias, the Corimbian his noto- 
' runs outrage 766.773 
Archias, murdered by Tclephus 
his minion. 774 he built Syras 
chaſa iz Sicily ib. 
Archias Phygadothercr, a nota» = 


ble catchpol 766 
Archias, an high Prieſt og g8 
Archias, the ruler of the Thebans 

neg ligent of the ſtate 533 


Archias, 1yrannized in Thebes: 


| 


961. killed by Mclons 


981 
Archelaus, his opinion of the firſt 
principles 660 


| K. Archclats, how he ſerved an 
impudent craver. 137. his A- 
pophthegm 336 
Archidamus his Apophthegm 
49 
Archidamus the ſon of "ALS: 4 
mu his Apophthegms 
For nf ſon of FW 4. 
his Apophthegms 375 
K. Archidamus fined for marry- 
ing a ltttle woman 2 
Archilochus az aucient Poet and 
Muſician 817.1020 


6 


Archilochus what be a1ded to 
Muſick 1024. 
Archimedes bow ſiudious in geo- 
metry 31$ 
Archiptolemus condemned and 
executed, with Antiphon 


; : 753 
Architas repreſſeth his anger 446 
his patience 19 
ArQique pole C72 
Arcos, the bear, a ftar, repre: 
ſents Typhon 100 
Ardalus 217 
Ardetas a lover 934 
Aretaphila her vertuous deed. 
410. ber defence for 'ſalpicion 
of preparing poyſon to kill her 
asband | ibs 
Argei at Rome what Images 


I 704 
Argilconis the Mother of Braſe 
das, ber Apophthegms* © 395 
Argoi, the name of all Gregks, 
794 

Argos women, their vertwous aft. 
400 

Aridzus, an unworthy Prince. 


1039 
(bbbbb 3 ) Arilzus, 
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Aridzus, a yourg Prince, unfit to 
rule r» 


Aridices his bitter ſcoff 508 

Arigzus his AMpopbthegm 
374 

Arimanius 8 


Arimanius @ martiall Exth:fi- 
alſm 932 
Arimanius, what God 1063 
Arimes his kindnes to Rerxcs his 
brother 332 
Ariobarzancs, ſon of Darius, « 
traitour executed by bis father. 


| ; 744 
Arion his Hifory 282 
Ariopagus 32+ 
Ariftz it, what God 931 
Aciftarchium, a Temple of D:a 


na ED 739 
Ariftinus, what anſwer kee had 
from the O- acle 657 
Ariftides kd ro Cimon 3:8 


his Apnphthegms. 347. hee Q 


fteod upon his own bo.hom. ib, 
at eumity with Tacmitſtocles. 
346. he Lyyeth it down for the 
Common wealih, 2b, 
Ariftippus his Apophthegm as 
touching the edncation of chil- 
dren. 5. his anſwer as touch- 
ing _ Lais the CGourtiſan 
9.6 

Ariſtippus and Acſchines at 
Jar : bow they agreed, 108 
Ariſtoclea her tragicall Hiſtory. 


Ariſtocrates paniſhed long Þ. 
for betraying the Meſſenians. 
444 
Ariftocratics allow no oratours at 
bar 10 move paſſims 60 
Aciſtodemus fearfull and me- 
lancholikg 24 
Ariſtodemus uſurperh tvrauny 
over Cumes. 415 243 
Ariſtodemus, Sucratcs 4:5 ha- 
d:w at a feaſt 616 
Arift»d: mus, tyrant of A-pog, 
killeth himſelf. 218. bs villae 
Ny. 777. ſurnamid Mila- 
CO8, 516. murdered by Conſpi- 
ratours ibid, 
Ariſtogicon, a promoter, conden- 
ned "207 
Ariſtomache a Poetreſs 57 
Ariſtomenes poyſoned by Prolo- 
maus 93 
Ariſton bis opinion of vertwe. 


j 54 
Arifton _ his Apophthegms. 
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Agig & dinner, whereof it is de- 


rived 635 
Atciſten puniſhed by God for ſu. 


| Atoveris borx 


criledge 4:4 
Ariſtonicus #2 harper, honoured 
after his death by K. Alcxan, 
der 1036 
Ariftophanes diſcomwendet in 
compariſon of Mcnandcr. 
t 

Ariftotimus & cruel! Tyrant over 
the Eljans. 4 6. ti trcacher 
YOus vilany towar the wives of 
Elis, 4.09, murde ed by con” 
ſpiratours idim his wije hung 
ber ſelf 407 
 Aciſtotle how he &-:lt with pra: 
ting felluws. 159. reedifieth 


his opinion of G:.d. 665 
his opinion as touching the 
principles of all things 662% 
Ariſtocle a Majter in his 
ſpeech . 28 
Arittoclc the younger, kts opinion 
as. touching the fuce mm ihe 
AMon. 93: 947 
Acithmetick $36 
Arithmetical proportion ckaced 
ont of Lacccamon by L c:n- 
PU3 '9 
Arius a great favorite of Aup:.* 
ſtus Czlar 
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Arſaphcs 1« 69 
Artnoc,hw ſhe was comforted by 
a FHhilojopher: jor the death of 
her ſon 429 
Arin'e 6 


ſent graciorſly 332 
Artcx rx $ Lung-hand his A- 
pophil exms 332 
A.e x:rx's Mnemon kis Apopt. 
thegms and lehatiour 333 
Artcemiium ihe Fromontn:y. 


| 1k 
Arremifia a lady, advrfth 
Rorxes 10123 
Ar:@mis that is to ſay,Diina.uly 
{o called 9 6 
Articie, @ tart of ſpec:h [e'ao.e 
uled by Homer 42 
Arts from whence they p:ocee 
h 19 
Artyni, who *! ex be 2 
Aruntins car. lly .buſe! his ww 
daughter, und ſuc: fied by hes 
| 7 7 
Aruntio* Paterculns executed 
worthil, by Acmilius Cenfcs: 


ring, 750 


Apis the ſerpent why honoured a 

movg ihe A:gyyt1.ns I 7» 
The AT, why h.noured amony 
the F wes 


57 + 
aſt and horſes having apyles & 
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S agtra his native City. 920. 


7- 
ArtzX::X* accepted a ſmall pre- | 


Aber. 


fie ges a louds be taint uith tie 
diſeaſe Bulimos 605. what 


is the reaſon thereof 655 
Afandcr 9:1 
Aiaron 528 
Aſcanius 241qniſhed Mczentius 
Afias what it was © 4 : 

| Aſo a Queen of Arabia IOg2 
Aſopicus A darling of Epanij- 

nondas 935 

Aſfhodcl | 


278 

Af mbly of luſtly galiants 
| 73 

Aſſ-nt and the celibicion ohinn 


argued pi & conta, 

_ 839 

Aﬀtarte, Queen of Byblot in Ac. 
ypc $053 
Aﬀtcr, a notable archer 743 

] A#iomi people of India 963 


Aiti ologic 25 contained under 


Geometry 658 
\ſtro'o'y $5 
Aſtycratidas his Apophibegms 

| Afyndeton 84 
A'e 28 


| 4 
\reas the King of the Scythiang 


his #popi.th er ms 333 
Accas mſliherh Mrfick  abid, 
. enemy mwno idleneſſe. 
«29 

Acepomorus King of the Gaues 
748 

Athamas ard Apaue enraged 
216 


A henjans more renowned fur 
martiall [eats than good ities 
$04 
Ath-nians of what diſpeſtus 
thy be 336 
Athenians why they ſuppreſſe ihe 
ſecoud day of Augujt 154 
1eproved by @ Laconian for 
Plies 89 
| A hcne: and Artica highly com: 
mended 87 
The Athenians would at bre. kh. 
ojen King Pailips lerters 10 His 
wi'e 287 
Ath-re divided into three regions, 
£86 the mother and nur 'e of 
good arts $5 
A.hcnians abrſe S; la and his 
wife with ll language 161 
Athened-11u8 his krndueſſe to his 
brohe» Z no 149 
Arh-ilim and ſuperſtition compa 
red 214 


Atheiſts who they were 663 
Arheiſm maintained by Epicue 


rus 477 
Athciſo 


Atheiſm. 214. What it is. ibid. 
it aro'e from *ſuperſtition, 


220. how engendred. 214 
Athos the mountain 951. 9.8 
Atlas 951 
Atomi 495-61 
Achyri what it ſignifi th 1. 69 
Atropns 858. 633. her 


fundtion. 966. what ſhee 1s 
and where ſhe keepeth 993 
K. Arcalus died upon kis birth 
da 628 


FPrar his reciprocall love to bis 
brother Eumencs 153 


343 
Attalus a King, ruled and led by 


Philophzmcn 325 
Attralus eſpouſerh the wife of his 
' brother yet laving 343 


Avarice bow it differeth from 6- 
ther luits 174 
Againjt Avarice 2,6 
Averrunceni, See Apotrof@i. 
Augurs who they be. 7 6. why not 
degraded ib. 
Augurs forbidden to ob,erve bird 
flight, if they had an ulcer a- 
bout them 715 
Augurs and A ſpices why the» 
had their lanterns open. 716 
After Auguſt #0 bird-flight 6b. 
 ferwved | 
O*' Aazult the ſecont day ſuppre 
| ſed by the Aihenians out of ghe 
K allender 649 
Auzuſtus Czar firſt Emperour 
of Rome 519 
Auguſtus Czſar his Apoph: 
thegms. 364. how he paid his 
father C2.ars Legacies ibid. 
his cemency to the Alexandri 
ans, ih, his uffedion to Ari= 
us. ib. bis anger noted by Ath-« 
nodorius. i141. his Prayer 
for his nephew T ybcrius Ce: 
_. Car. 519. fortanes _ 
ze 
Avmawei. 738 
I: Autumne we are more hungry 
than in any other t1ms of the 
year 546 
Autumne called gpwnyors 643 
Axiom ten by compiirgt 19 how 
many pi op:ſtc2ons they bring 


forth 877 
V5 B 
TY) Uſed for Ph. 605. B. for 
B P. 1b, 
Babylon & hot Province 591 


about it they lie upon Water. 


. dredgets $62 
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it hath in garlands 
Bacchiadz 773 
Bacchon the fair 24 
Bacchus why called by the Ro. 
mans Libcr patcr. $85, 1.why 
he had many Nymphs to be 
'bis nurſes. 571. ſurnamed 
D-ndriteus. 593. the Son or 
Faiker of obliven, 615: why 
called Elcuther and Lyttns, 
626 

Bacchana's how they w:re per/0'* 
.- med wn old time 1, 99 
Bacchus how he commeth to have 
many denominations 1104 
Bacch'1s patrone of . hus bandry. 
6;3. mt ſworn by within 


5<6:) 


all this to Bacchus ? x p' verb 

whereupon it aroſe ' 527 
Baccl x why they uſe rime and 

meeter i 5.,6 
Bicchz Bo 527 


i Bicchus taken to be the Fews 20d, 


584: ſurnamed L.zus ani 
Cho #18. < 92. he was a good 
Cuptain. 592. a. Phyſicran- 
56). why ſuraamed M-thyms 
11218. 5 62. ſarnam d Lyſins 
or Libcs and wherefore. $64 
what is the end thereof, 277 


why aamed Shang, 595 
Bacchus {urnamed Bugcne: 
16.59 


Bacchus portrayed with a bul es 
head 
Bacchus the governouy of a'l m11- 
ſtrre 1 59 
Buftrians defire to have their dead 
bodies devourea by birds of tle 
alr, 2.6 
Baines and ftoyphes, 5 13. in 4 
time very temperat, 6.2 
the. «ccaſion of many diſeaſes 
642. 

Balance ot ro be paſſed over 


12 

Bail what ie ſignifieth in the 
Aegyptian lauguage 31073 
Baniſpment of Bulimus 6.6 
Baniſhment how ts be made tole. 
ra'le. 226 mo mark v inta. 
my. 227. leemeth to be con- 
demned by FE1ripides th, 
Baziſhed perſons we are all in 
this world 
Banquet of the ſeven Sages 
268 


Barbell the fiſh hononred 
Barbers be 


65 


Baccharis the herb, what vertue 


159 
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Barbarians and Greeks compared, 


3 
890: 
commonly praters | 
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a prutiing Barter, checked K, 
Archelaus 335 
Barber to K. Dionyfſius CT 14 
cified for his tachatie Fongue. 
163. Barbers fhops dry ban- 
kets. 59te a Barber handled 
im hi kind for his babling 
tongre 165 
Barly likes well in ſandy ground 


| 825 
Barrenneſſe in women how 0ccafio= 
ned 691 


Evill Bathfulneſſe cauſe of much 

fin and danger 135 
over-much Baſhtuleſſe how to 
be avoided, 136. Baſhſuls 
Heſſe. 13. of two forts. 60 
Bajyfulnegje to be avided in 
diet 5 4 
b=ihing in cld wate: Kh0N t Xer= 

caſe. 5''J. Bathing in hot 

water, -b. Baihing and [wean 


ting b:fore meat 5'5 

B ithy'!lion C22 
B:ttus tte $94 of Arcchlaus 
4 6 

Bieeras? a b: ffon or jeſter 625 
Battus j#; xanied Danion 406 
Bits 973 
Beans abſtcined from 13 
Bear @ ſubtill beaſt. 792 . why 


they are ſ214 to have a ſweet 
haul. 8:7. wly they phtaw 
not the nets, 829, tender over 
their young 179 
A B:arded comet 677 
Beajts Five taught ns Pl ſick, 
and ull the parts thereof. 793 
Bea'ts Capab/e of vertue. 465 
ducible and apt tolearn arts, 
4<6. ableto teach. ibid, wee 
6:ght to have fitty of them 
457, brute Beaſts teach Pa- 
rents naturall kindueſſe. 179 
Bea(ts brains in old \ t1n8 
r:jeded. . 6,2. they come 
themſelves by Phyſick. $19 
Beaſts of land their proper- 
ties. 786. what beaſts will be 
mad, 98. beaſts not ſacrifi- 
ced 1:7rh.ut their own conſent. 
639 5khiltull in Arithmatich, 
793 kind t6 their young. 193 
Beaits wide, what uſe » eu 
make of them. x95. of land 
or water, whether have more 
uſe of re«ſon. 779. Beaſis 
have uſe of reaſon. 582 733 
how to be uſed With or t 1nJurys 
78;. how they came fi-jt to 
be killed. 7,9 whether they 
feed more ſimply than wee $74 
whether more healthfull than 


men 574 
Beauty 
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Beauty the bloſſome of vortue | 


940. beauty of what worth 
beauty of women Called «pug 
& Tppo, 5 97. beauty without 


vertue not commendable 
" 37 
Bebeon 1060 
B -bon ih. 


Bed of married folk compoſeth mas 
ny quarrels between them 265 
bed.clothes to be ſhuffled when 
webe newly riſen 637 

Bees #! Candie how witty tbey be 
786.Bees cannot abide ſmoke. 
$31. they ſting unchaſte per- 
ſexs. ib. the Bee a wiſe crea: 


ture I71 
The Beetill flie what it ſignifieth - 


hierog lypbically. nog!. why 
honoured by the Acgyptians 


1079 
Beer a counterfeit wine 562 | 
Begged fie/h, what is meant by it 

730 
Bellerophontes - continent every 
way 606 


Bcllerophontes commended for 
bas continence 35-115 
be flew Chimarchus 402 
not rewarded by Jobates ib. 

B:lcſtr: 927 

The Bellies of dead men how they 
be ferred by the Acpyptians. 
4.68. of b:ly &- belly cheer pro 
& contia 278 279. belly plea- 
ſures mejt ejteemed by Epicurus 
and Mctiodurus. 488. belly 
bath no ears 5:9 

Bepolitanus frangely eſcaped exe 
ecution 49 

Berronice and the good wifeof 
Lacedzmon 909 

B:fſus detected for killing his fa- 
ther 448 

Bias his an{wer to a pratling fel: 

' low. 160. his auſwer to King 
Amaſis.” 26g. bis Apopl= 
thegm. 375. his Apophthegm 
touching the moſt dangerous 
Beaſt 3 

Binaric #umber. 661. Binarie 
aumber or Two,called contention 

IO71 

Bion his anſwer to Theognis. 
23, bis 
his ſaying of Philoſophy 

Buor®* bath divers fanifcutial 

2 

Birds why they have no wozill fla 


G10. Birds how they drink 
619 s5hilfull in divination 


798. taught to imitate mans 
792 


Voice 


Apophthegm 209 | 
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Bicon and Cleobis rewarded 


Bodily health by two arts preſer” 


| Body fitter to entertain pain than 


with death. 426. See Clcobis. 


Bitterneſſe what efſefis it worketh 


537 
A Blab of his tongue how he was 


ſerved by K. Scleucus 165 
Blackneſſe commeth of "ur 
Lacedemon 


3 


bd 


Bladder anſwereth to the winde- 
pipe, like as the guts to the wen 
zand 6to 


Black potage at 


| Blamcs properly imputed for vice. 


39 

Blaſing Stars 677 
The Blefled ftate of good folk de- 
parted 2 


Blctonefians ſacrificed a man 
719 


32 
Bocchoris a K. of Agypt. 153 
Boowwedl, 735 


ved 7 
pleaſure. 480. bedy feeble 


no hinder ance to aged rulers. 


913+ bodies ſmalleſt. 666. 
bedy, cauſe of all vices and ca- 
lamities. 426, body may well 
have an aftion againſt the ſoul 
513. much injuried by the 


ſoul ib. 
Bceotarchie 343 
Bceotians good trencher men 


548. noted for gluttony, 472 


5 }Bccorians reproched for hating 


good letters 1076 
Boldneſſc ix children and youth 


Bona « goddeſſe at Rome = 

Books of Philoſophers to be read 
by young men 

Borcas what winde 679 


Bottizans their virgins ſong, 
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207 
Brafidas his Apephthegms. 348 
his death and commendation 
1014. 

A Braſon ſpike keepeth dead bo. 
dies from putrefation 571 
Brafſc ſwords or ſpears wound 
witb leſſe hart $72 
Brafle why called Erner, yd Ne- 


&r. 572. why it is ſo reſonant 
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Bluſhing face, better than pale 


318. bodies what they bee. 


Brennus King 05 the Gallogreeks 


] Brethren bw they are to Pets 


therr patrimeny. 149. one 
Brother ought not to ſteal his 
Fathers heart from another 
© 148. they are to excuſe one ans« 
ther to their Parents.148. how 
they ſhould carry themſelves in 
regard of age 152 
Briareus a Gyant, the ſame that 
Opygius 962 
Bride lifted over rhe threſhold of 
her husband dore 704 
bridegrome commeth firſt to his 
bride without a light 14 
bride why ſhe eateth a quince 
before ſhe enter ints the beds 
chamber. 715. brides  bair 
parted with a javelin 


20 
Brimſtone why called in Greek 
Oey, 576 
Briſon a famous runner” 127 
Brotherly amity a firange thing 


I 
Brutus ſurpriſed with dodgy 
GrMjuc,, GC 6, his gracious thank. 
fulneſſe to the Apolloians 
ibid, 
Decim. Brutus why heegſacrificed 


to the dead in December 

| 70g 

Brutus beheadeth his own Sogg 
7 

The Bryer buſh KuneCaray 

731 

Bubulci the #ame at Rome, bow 

it came 708 


Buccphalus K. Alexanders borſe 
790. bow he was wont to ride 
him 318 

Buggery in brute beaſts not known 


46 

Building coftly forbidden by #4 
curgus 2. 721 
Bulb root * hy 
Buls and Bears bow they prepare 
to fight 786 
Buls affraid of red clothes 266 
tied 20 fiz-trees become tame 
605 

Bulla what ornament or jewell 34 
why worn by Romans chil- 
dren 723 
Buns and Serijuic, g fainting of 


the heart, and no hunger 
626 

Bulimos what it fignifteth 
605 


3T | Bulimos the diſeaſe, what it is, 

| Brafſe of Corinth . 969 | and whereupon it proceedeth 606 
Bread 8 preſent remedy for fain- 607 
ting 606 Buproftis 605 
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Biri- bis reſoiuiton ſor bis Coun- 
trey 352 

A man not to be eaſed of bis Bur- 
den 17 

Buliris ſac ifice b frangers ona 
— Projts. 7 Vs - ketledby Hercules, 


th, 
Byſatia hilleth ler ſelf 7:8 
B:f.18 what wind 79 


Buzygion 265 
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Abirichus Cyamiſtos 995 
lailed by Theopompss 


Cabiri as 
Cabbas or Galba, x lewd 933 

an1 merry buffon withall ib. 
Czcias the wind gathereth cloud » 


IT 
Cxciliue Mzrcllus Macedonicue, 
his rare felicity Fl 8 

Cz-:ilius Mctcllug his "70 £2 
twegms 3:9 
Czn1, that is to ſuy, A ſupper, 
whereof derived 626 
Cz1eus the Laparh 203. 863 
Czvi0 and Cato Brethren, agree 
weil ;ogether 153 
Cepion an ancient M:»cihan,. 
I '20 


Ceſar —_ 4 by Cicero for 
eecting 4: an the '/tatue: of 
Pompeius. 159. hee mare 
Ry a2.int Mar. Crafſus 

t 516 

C. Cx" 1r his apophihegms 36; 
be putteuh away bis wife P.m- 
pcia. ibid. 

| Caius and Caia 79 

CairCz :il'a 2 vertuons & beau. 
rifull Ladz, her bruſen 
image in the temple of Sands. 


7.4 Rome might dwell £ 721 
Cikes of Sams 5. 3 | Cappnyus the name of a dog 789 
Calamarus fi/h foreſh:weth "5Y F | = Ho - tht ne | 
p 2 ; 
Chibchnes os Antipater was _ wiled for by the Aikentans. 
ſo:catted © 071 79>, | 
Calauria. what place 732 3. 4" why he obo b+ 4 
Calbia « cracll woman - : 4 ' Ms wiſe 9 
. burned,quick ''- + 45 | Carians murdered by the Mclions 
Calendz. See Kilendz., 693 
Callicles anſwer op Carmenta the goodeſſe, honoured. 
Calliceates | 9 4 | by Rowane matrons Il. 
Caries " Apephtbeg | 'the $7 of Ev wages . tb. 
378. bis death © ib, | name emis an Nicoſtra- 
4 {tood lain upon his | tas 3b. the Etymologie of Car- 
eet - menta ' "IA 
Callimici, a ſurname of certam met t2 whereof the word com. 
Fees... , , Jo2g 1” wn 711 
Calliope the Muſe 652 | Carneades his witty Apophtbegm 
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wherein en-p.oyed 554 
Callipides @ van jeſter, 375 
Callirrhoe @ beaxtiſull hn 

ler woſull Hijtory. 978. ſhee 

bangetb ber ſelf 7,48 
Callifthencs refuſed to þ eage 

Alcx:nder the great. 99. i 

disfavour with K. A'ex.nder. 

557. his Afpophthegin —_— 

USTY 1 10.21 
Cal lthenes killeth himſelf upou 
the body of Arittoclia hes bride. 
| TT) 

Ca!lifto, what Demon 130 
Calliſtrarus « friendly man in his 

houſe and keeping great Hopi- 

tality, 531 
Call:xenus a ſcophant 245 
Sea Calves their proper. 

1 

Cambiſes pm a vain jeal.uſic 
pit his bruher to death. 

| 155 
Furius Camillus <1 
Cammia the Galatian Lady, her 
vertueus deeds. 4I2, 0s 
ſeneth her jelf and Synori ; 


Rappon, what it SOR 
Candaules ſbewed his wife naked 
to Gyecs, 556 
Cidula killed by G; ih 
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7. 
Canditatus ſued for offic-s ut 
Rome in ſimple Robes 7 9 


Candyli $70 
.-anubus or Canofut,a pilot and 
© ftar I. 
Cantharidcs the flies, how uſed 111 
Ph)ſick 23 | 
Cantharolethros 129, 
Canus the Minjtrell, ftudious an 


bent to his work. 318. 


On C apicoll wount.no Patritii ut 


ag. int' flatierers. 79. un! Fr 


he was born 78 
Carnia nat feaſt - 03 
Carthagiman dames ſuffered i 71 

heads to be ſhorn 233 
Carthagimans of what mature 

they be 255 
Caryce ©926 
Caryſtian quarry, what ſione 11 

Jeelde4 1094 
Caſpran ſea 965 
Caſſandra the propheteſſe not be= 

ceved 310 


Caſſius $:verus bis Apophiteym 
of a cunning flatterer about 
Tyt eriu- 81 

Catlius B:iutus @ Traytour. 


744% 
Caſtorcum an wnpleaing drug. 


7 
wy and Pollux, how they | = 


149 

Caſt: rium, what melody anos 
the Lacedemunians I( 23 

i Cajual ad:enivie what it is 

£63 

Catacautz 732 

Catamues bate Pederais myt 
deudly 942 


4 | Caraptuſton, & moth of the r1ccr 

Niius, wly ſo ce'led 1052 
Catcphia nat it is 134 
Cartciinaſtes, wher God 932 
Ca:h- cs raviſheth S«lia 99 


Cats Can ahide no ſweet perſun, 5. 


c 
Cato the elder his Apcpbth- oe 
: 1356. an eremy to giutiony. 
ib, 
Cato His acccnſation end fla. 
316 his Apojithe, mof Jul'ns 
| C #iar Did ator 885 
Caro U.iceniis killed bimſclf 
243, more Careiull of bis 
Seuldie's than of himielf, ih. 
| Carothe elder ugamit the liberty 
* of women 356 
C-to bring boy, very mquiſitive 
'of bis Teachers 39 
Cato rbeelder his ſeverity 356 
' he - would not have his own 
' Tmag ' maae 


39 
9 Cato the elder miſliked ſtatues. 


357 

Cato the younger bis upright dear 
Uing agaimjt Mu:z1a 200 

A Cat, why fhe "(mboliz:th the 


Muoy 1068 
Catulus Luftatius his Apoph- 
thegms 362 
Caudinz Furcs _ 743 
[5anſes what it is 666 
auſes of three ſorts. 1b 
| Cauſe eſſicient, chief the 
Cauſes 
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Cauſes materiall and efficients 


TY: 
Cecrops why ſaid io have a dou- 


ble face 364 
Ccilznz a City in Phrygia 
742 

Cclcus a great Hiuuſe-keeper. 


MO 
Cenſvrs at Rome, if one died, 0- 


ther gave up their places. JIO 
what fi1jt work they under- 
took after they were ſworn 


922, their Charge, #722 

| 723 

Contaures whence they eome. 
; 469 
Centaury the kerb 951 


C:raunophorot, ax image repre= 


fſentirog King Alcxander. 
1037 

Cerb:rus 721 
Cercaphuas 733 
Ccocopes $: 
Cerdons what God 127 


Ceres differeth from Proſcrpina. 
6 


566, 
Ceroma what comp:ſition 551 
Cercs wor ſhipped an the ſame tem- 

ple with Neptune 580. 
Ceres ſurnamed. Anylidora 5 53, 

patroxeſſe of agriculture ibid, 
C res Calljgencia 34 
Chzron how hee altered the pre- 


ſped of Chzronca I13 
Chabrias his Apophthegms 
346 


Chalcedonian dames their mode- 


J 
Chalciviz,a mineral medicinable, 
572 
Chalcod .tz 584 
Chaldzans,what they think of the 
Gads 1063 
Chameleon changeth colour upon 


fear 800 

| Change in States difficult & dan- 

- »- fgerous 236. 288 | 

| Chaos $529. 819.844 
whereof derived, and what it 
ſignifieth 8$10,105$ 


Charadrios, s bird caring jaune 
LON == 593 
Chares, a perſonable man 320 
Charicles & Antiochus bow they 

parted their Fathers goods 


._ cury 740 
Charila | 730 
Charillus his Apophthegms 
| 356 348 


Charillus an infant, protefed by 


«- - bas rencle Lycurgus 1039 
Charitcs or Graces, what were 
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their names, and why ſo called. | Cholera the diſeaſe 
240 | Choler youth ought to ſuppreſs 10. 


Charmoſyna, what feaſt 1037 
Charon the brother of Epami- 
nondas, commexded ſor reſolu. 


921. he entertaineth the exiled 
men at their return. 99h. bis 
ſpeech made to the canſpira- 
tours 997 
Charroles why commended by A: 
nacharſzs 6:4 
Chciromacha, « fa&ion in Milc- 
letum 734 
Chcnofaris what it is 1 6. 
Cherfias the Poet ſcoffed at by 
Cleodemus 278 
Childahozdd how to be ordered by 
N.nrſes 34 
Childrens words taken for Ofſes 


tion and love to his Countrey. 


1:53 

Children good of bad Parcats 
456 

Children puniſhed for their pa- 
rents 456 
Children begotten in drunkennejs. 


2 
Children ought to have good Tea: 
chers . 4 
(hildren to be taught by lenity & 
fair means FER 
Children why they ought to hate 
#0 Gold about them 308 
how they come to reſemble then 
Parents and Progenitours 690 
how it commeth, that they be 
like neither tothe one nor the 


P | 
| Chilon invited t» @ feaſt, enqui 


other. 691. they uſed to go 
with their Fathers forth to ſup- 


er 704 


red alwayes who were the gueſts 
270 

Chimzra « mountain. 
Chimarchus or Chimerus az 
archpirate 402-403; 
Chiomara wife to Octiagon, her 
vertuons deed 413 
| Chios women their vertuous atis 
| 399. 
Chiron az ancient Phyſician 560 
a ſingular. bringer up .of. 


noble youth 1027 
Ghirurgery, men did learn of Ele- 
phants 


| 794 
149 | Chlidon ext by Hippoftheni- 
Charidotcs the ſurname of Mcr-. 


das tothe baniſhed of Thebcs. 
tween him and his wife. 

991, 
Choaſpes the river water, drunk 


containeth 4. Scxtarios. 


991. & ridiculous fray. be= | 


oxly by the Perſian Kings 224 
nun 12. 614. 108, i 


640 
the whetſtoxe of fortitude 468 
Chonuphis a Prophet in Merv 

phis 933-1051 
"hreſmoſyne 1104 
Chreſtos , what it fignifieth 


= 728 

Chrythologos who zt is 
Chromatique Muſich 
Chryfantas commended by Ne, 
for ſparing to kill bis enemy. 


: 76 
Chryſcis 29 
Chcylippus-taxed for nice ſul11!s 


ty | 34 
Chryfippus his contradiftory 0pi= 
nions. $67. to what purpoſe 
born $83 
Chryſippus brought in a ſuper- 
fluous plurality of vertues, 54 
his ſtatue and the Epigram to 


t. 866 
Chchonie, what Demon. 130 
Church robber deteGed by his 

tongue 166 
Cicero' bis ſcoff 544. noted 

for praiſing hamſelf 249 
Uicero his Apophthegms 362 


the reaſon of his name. ib, he is 
wot aſhamed of it © ib, 
| Cich peaſe forbidden tobe eaten. 


7231. their derivation in 
Greek ih, 
Cidre, what drink $62 


Cimon inceſtnows at firſt, proved 


a good Ruler, 4 
Cimon why blamed _ 
288 


Cimmerians believe there is uo 


ſun 219 
Cineſias how he rebuked the Poet 


| Timotheus. 23, 622 
Cin:ſones 976 
Cinna toned to death 7948 
| Cio women their vertuous ati and 
- Chaſtity 404 
Circk $;7 


The Cirque Flaminius why ſo 
Called; - + <1 704 
Clcanthes did grizd at themill. 
- 233 

Cleanthes: thought that the hea» 
ven flood flill and the earth mon 
ved 948 
Clecanthes hard to learnte 52. 10+ 
ted for playing with Homers 
verſes 34. his contradigions. 

| 867 
Clcarithes avd Chryfippus con- 
' tradiflery to themfelve: 
YITG 866 
Cleanthes and Antifihencs pre- 


Fiſca 
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fiſed to corre Poeticall verſes 

- by change of ſome words 36 
Clearchus his counter ance encon- 
' rageth his fouldiers, 90. given 

"..to auſterity. 5 30. a Tyrant. 
© 243. his inſolent pride. 

| | 104.0 


Clexrchus the Philoſopher conſu- 


:-reth Aciſtorle Junior, about | 


the Moons face, 947 
Clemency what it 15. 57 
Cleobis ard Biron kind to their 

Mother. 426. deemed by So- 

lon happy. 

Clcobuline « tadious and vertu- 
ous damoſel, named alſo Eume-» 
lis. 29D 

Cleobulus, vſarped the name of 4 

ſage, and was none indeeds 

Cleodemus a Phyſician. 275 

Cleomachus the Theſſaliau his 
death. 934. his Sepulcher. 


934 
Cleombrogus the ſor of Pauſani- 
as, his apopkthegnr. 378 
Clcombrotus a great Traveller. 
1075 

Cleomenes the ſonne of Anax- 
 andrides his - Apophthegms. 
349, puniſhed for his perjury 


end treachery. 7D. 


\ Cleomenes repelled from the wats * 


of Argos by women. 379 
Cleomencs the ſonne of Cleomn 
brotus his apophthegmes. 


379 


Cleon being entred into govern- 
ment rejected all his former 


friends. 295 
Cleopatra. 519. baniſhed and 
reftored. 524 
A Clepſydre, 6837 


Climacides aud Colacides what 
women | 71 
Clio. 65z. wherein employed. 
654 

Clitomachus the Grammarian 
could abide 0 amatorious mats 
ters. 620 
Clozlia her vertuous deed. 404. 
highly honoured by k, Porſena. 


495 
Clonas an axcient Muſician. 
£033 

Clotho 553-859 
Clotho her funGion. 969. what 
ſhe 15, 994 


Clouds how-engendred, 678 
Cluſia flang her ſef from an high 


Tower. - 745 
Clyſters commended. 513 


firſt diviſed by the bird ibis. 
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Clirus his vain glory, 1033 
Cneph among the Egyptians, 
1055 
Cnidian grain, a violent purga» 
tzve, : 513 
Cocks of the dunghil for what uſe 
made. + $76 
White Cock honoured by the Py- 
thagoreans. 582 
Cocles moderate in receiving ho- 
ours. 


30 
Cocytus 502. what it ſignifieth. 
| 497 
Codrus the King,diſguiſed, killed. 
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74 
Caonarus preſerved by Dolphins, 
805 
Ccaranium. ib, 
vide primitive what it is. 813 
it is not the privation of heat. 

| x ib, 
Colde goo to preſerve things. 
034 

Colde ontward increaſeth naturall 
heat. 607 


Colour what it is. 667 
Colours all bur white deceitfull, 
859. of divers kinds. 

667 

Colotes the Epicure, wrot againjt 
the Stoicks. 477. he is conſus 
ted, 9907, &c. 
Gombat of three twins, bretberen, 
746 

Combats of prize in what order 
' ſet by Homer. $52 
Comminius Saper worketh the 
death of his own Son Comini: 
us. 749 
Comadian condemned by the 


Athenians. 807 
Comcadia Vetus baniſhed out of 
feaſts. 622 
Comcadia Nova commended at 
banquets. tb, 
Company of friends at meales com- 
mended, 608 
Company bad children muſt avoid | 
I2 
Comparatives uſed for poſitives. 
$91 
Conception how it commeth. 689 
how it is kindred. ib, 
Conception of children. 181' 
ConcoFion what it is 821 
Concordance of Poeſie and Philoſo, 
phy. 496 


Conflagration of the world. 


Conipodes who they be. #727 
Conjunttions,a part of ſpeech not 
much miſſed, 842 


1071+ 794 | Conjunition of man and wife why 


Coliades who they be. 73 


651 | 


| called NrRe, ( 942 
Conſcience cleer a ſafe harbour 


| 133 
Conſcience a ſufficient witneſſe. 


| 198 
Conſcience cleer a (ingular joy. 
| 495 
Peace of Conſcience a ſcurreign 


Up 
Confualia a feſtivall day at 
Rome. 70g 
Conſular place at the boord han 
| rable, 529. the reaſous why 
tb, 
(onſuls at Rome, when firſt enc« 
ſtalled. 501. not admitted to 
traumphall feaſts. 718 
Conſultation of ſerious matters at 
the Table and Wine 624 
Contentment of mind in poor 
Crates the Philoſopher, 122 
Continence and temperance how 
| they differ. | 57 
Continency in beaſts compared 
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with the chaſtity of men and 
Women. 458 
Contingent how defined. 
$60 

Contradictions of St oick Philoſon 
phers. 865.866 
Cont:uſtus the Sox of Florcncia 
Conus Ay 


3 
| Cophene, & youg domoſe!l ſared 


the Megarians from biing 
maſſacred. 401. married to 
Nymphzus. th. 
Coptos « City in Egypt why ſo 
called, 1053 
Corax ali4s Collocidas. 455 
murdered Archilochus. #6. 
Cordax 622 
Cordial confetiions and counter: 
_ called, The hands of the 
gods, _ 
Core the ſame that Perſophone. 
749. 963 

Coretas gave firſt light of the 
oracle at Delphi. 1094. 
Corinna reproved Pindarus 
his poetry. 926 
Corinthians Chapell. 71. 9772 
Coroniftz, who they be. 416 


Corpulent aid fat folk barren. 

554 
Coros. 1 104. 
Corredtien of Puets verſes. 

36 
Corrupion what it is. 913. 914 
Corybantes 937 
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 Cothus his ſabtile pratiice. 
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| Cotyla a meaſure. I0$1. it con: 
taineth; 
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' taineth tex onnces, that is to 
ſays about @ pint. 
Cotys « Prince given to anger, 


bow be reſtrained it. 333 
Covetouſueſs what manner of diſ- 
ec ſe. . I 37 


Councill of State in Lacedzmon 
how called. 324 

the love of native Countrey ſurpaſ< 
ſeth ell others. 

I ho voluntary left their own 
Countries. 227 

Native Countrey called Myrex. 


325 
Cradephoria what feaſt. 534 
Cradias what tune or ſong. 


I (oÞ 
Cr2mp-fiſh Torpedo bow ſubtile 
ke $5» 7 96 
Cranes what order they keep in 
__. 737 
Crantor his epinion az touching 
the ſoulof the world. $43 


M. Craffus why he was ſaid to 
Cary hey on his horg. 715 
Craſſus bitterly taunted and 
checked Domitius 197. ac» 
cuſed for incontinency. 198 
Crataiadas. 732 
Crates his trecherous part with 
Orgilaus. 314. he is put to death. 


; 314 

Cratcs the philoſopher joyeth in 
" his poverty. 122. called Thi- 
repar.eRtes. 5 4 8. bis epi- 
gram oppoſed to Sardanapalus 
his epitaph. 254. he for» 
ook the world. 237. his exclg- 
mation againſt negligent fa» 
thers in the education of chil- 


dren. 5 
Cratevas why he killed Archclaus 


942 
Azuinſt importunate Cravers, 


139 

Credit in a City won at the fiift 
and ſuddenly. 294 
Cretinas his honeſt cariage to his 
concurrent Hermes for the 
good of the Communneale. 

| 298 

Crexus what he added to Muſick, 


944 
Criflon the Himerean,a flatterer. 


Critolaus killed his Sifter Dew 
docs. 746 
Crocodile reſembleth Ged, and 
t: honoured by the Egyptians. 
. IG70 
Crocodiles tame and familiar. 
795+ 792. their manner of bree= 
deg and vheiri foreknowledge, 

. $01 
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Croſus erefed the ſtatue of bis 
woman Baker, in beaten Gold. 
673 

the Cromyonian ſow 467 
Crowes of Barbary, how crafty 
' they be. 786. 
Crowes agte 1080 


| Cruelty in men whence it aroſe 


firſte 779 
Cruelty in killing brute beajis 
' for our food, condenmed. 


| 472 
Cryaſla the zew. 401 
Cryaſſiang conſpire againſt the 

Melians. 4v1 
Cube, 672. how 10 be _— 
7 29 
Cymin-ſced to be fowen with 
. curſes. | 611 
Cupid or love, highly honoured by 

the Theſpians. 
Curicſity foſtereth anger mix* 
ed with emy and malice. 
109 

Curious perſons ought to look into 
_ themſelves, mw 
Againſt Curioſity the apophtbegi 

of an Egyptian. 112 
Cut ious folk wherein they love to 
 tntermedale. 112 
Curioſity in other mens matters 

how tobe avoided, 113 
Manius Curius his Apoph- 


thegmes... 352 


| Curtjus 4 Roman Knight. 743 


be deflowreth his own daughter 
Cyane. 744 
Cuttle-filh, how crafty. 799 
Cyanippus killed biwſelfo 755 
Cybele the great Mother of the 
- _ 921 
7ydippe. 
FO 8.5 river, of what 4 
the water 75, 


924. 


| _ ercuſed himſelf with bus | lay- 
FE fecres 171. lis apophil eames. 

RE 
Cyrus the youger his policy to win 
ihe Lacedemonians unto him, 


934 
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Amons, how long they 
live. 1080. ſundry ſorts 
of them, and therr divers cffices, 
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Dzmons of what nature they be, 
Eo 

Dzmons who they be. 996. of 

what nature. 1056 

| Demons about the Moon, 

96 

| Dzmons khew th:y ſpeak, with 

eats 994 

Dzmone. 665 


The attribute Damonius bow 


Homer ſeth. 1056 
Dzmons of ſundry kinds. 130 
Dzmons twain alloted to every 

one of ug, 130 
Day at Rome Logan at midnighr. 

: 720 
Daiphantus. 399 


| 3®7% what ' reports in Homey, 
557+ why fo called, ib, 
AaTge what manner of drinking, 
2 

Aarropttg whothey were, 4 
Dames of Rome debarred from 
riding in Coches, 511. put to 
no cookery, nor grinding of 
Corne 720 
Damindas h1s ng 375 
Damis his apophibegm. 375 


193 | Damocratcs an impauent jeſter; 

Cylindre. 837 My mw | 
Cyncgyrus loft both his hands. | Damonidas bis apephthegme* 
af 3404375 
Cyncfias the Poet. -9 | Damotcles wardered, 739 
Cynofarges at Athens, 9236 | Darius father of Kerxer, hated 
Cyon the dog-ſtar, repreſenth Its. | igleneſſe. 324. his apoph- 


1055 

Cyphi the compoſition, of what 
and how many ingredients it 
conſiſteth. 1073 


9 |Cyphi how the Egyptians uſe. 


ibid, when it is burnt for per- 
jume. tb, 
Cypſclus miraculoufly ſaved.284. 
bow he took that name. 

_ ibid. 

Cyrenaiks philoſophers g$14 
Cyrus ſhunned the ſight of Jar 
Panthea» 34. 117, belovedof 


| « the Perſians, 332, how keex- 


thegmes, 332. beremittedcers 
tain taxes impoſed upon his 


ſubjeAs. ib. 
Darius fortunes minion. +1049 
Darius came up of nothing. ih 


Darius his commendation of King 
Alexander, -1ogl 
Darius tbe ſonne of Hyſtalpes, 
how he attained tothe Crown. 

| 1042 

Darkneſſe whether it be "uh. 
3 

Darkneſſs about the ah What it 
| meaneihe, 732 
Darnell 
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ſtonphes 


572 Decelique warre raiſed by Alci- 


Date tree branch in all games for biades 


ſmperiority in ſuch gam?s 


Date tree highly commeniea 1Þ, 
livetch long void it never 


ſheadeth leaves 1b, it bring 


the Babjlonians commodities 296 Deci] vowed themſelves to death! their wofull cud 


633 e& beaxeth no ru 


10.| the laſt month 


| 


eh to, 


fire 
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t tn, fortheir conntry 


curled npwargd wid the reaſen peeple, 


thereof 


The Date tree braines 


Daty» warred wpon the Athens. 


ans, 


Daulides,what birds 


83c 


5:0] lthenes 


S41 | halfe of D<mociares 


63 7 .1n | onmmrable decree propoſed for 


Three dances of the Lacedemon:-\ Ly cgus 


ans 
of Dancing three parts 
D an ce and poefie compared 


D aunce Candiot 


2 53394 De fluxtons of allrhings 


655'Dciotarus Krng of Galatia 
\Aciaoi who they be 

656 Acimyoya, ſupper, whereof der 

656 


5 
Dawning of the ' day why called aus in dancing what it is 


Clyrus 


In dearth and famine how the Ly- 


> dianspaſſed ther me 


23 


7O 


Decias vowerth himſelfe for his Demi.gods or Heroes 
armie 246 hce cared not f:r Democratie what is is 


| K's 77 
| 345 Demetreiol, why the dead are 
vittory 632, why it hath the December the tenth month 7ol' called 


4 Ccetes, and his complaint of fore 
tnne . 2 


EE 964 
£ Demetrius his varze glory 1040 


665 
771 


ibid Democrita and ber danghiers 


73 


Greece ibid preſſ*d dewne it Decrees propeſed tothe Athenian 
707 
Decree for the honour of Demo- 


101 


eAnhoniaroble Decree m the be- 


76 
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900 
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ive 
63 
65 
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7 Democritus /fud:ows in ſea; ch- 
ingthe Canjes of things 499 
34L 


Democritus commended 1000 
his ep-nion as tenching dreames 
642 b:s 0Pinion as tonching 
Atome:, 91D, 661 what he 
thought of God. 665 
Demociitus a brave Ccaptaine at 
ſea L012 
d Demodorus an ancient Anſicie 
6! an 1018. 
a\Demonides his h os 19 
5/Demolinhenes rhe rratony never 
5| drarke wine 649 he loved 
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63+|Uclius an eptthet of Apollo| mort to ſpeak napremeditate 2901 
1098] his parentage, education and 
510!The Deliaque oration of Hyperi- life 76; hee called Juarcially 


Death what it ss 654, whether | des 


why men repsried Dead,upon 


retwrne cnter not mto their hou- 


ſes at the goore 


Death the remedy or end of all m:-) 


ſeries 

Deaths hour why auknown 
#s 

in Death no harme 

ro what Socrates compared it 


it reſ-mbleth ſle p 425 called 


767 


be common to ſoule and bodre' Delights of ets and eare more dan- 


19 account his tutors or Guar- 


dian 764 hee ſued Midias iy 


695: g-rns then of other parts 616| anattion of battery ibid 
thezr| how to withitand the danger of (bis painfell ſtudies 161d 
ſuch delights 617| how he correfled his evil geſ- 

695 Delphinius 4 ſ#rzame of Apollo| tures ibid 

F o2,His defetts in vature 1bid 

' 413 Demades findeth fault with Pho-[His exerciſe of declaming by the 
anro| cius ſlender fare I94 ſea fide ibid 


425 


pater 
19. 


Demades a very g/ution. 


Demades noted pleaſantly by Anti-| he fitedagain/t the fattion of 


174| King Philip 76 4 encourageiby 
I74\ Eunomasand Andronices jbid 
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806 
Mantous, 127 
Marcellinus thankful to Cn. 
Pompeius- 361, checked by him. 
| ibid 
Marceil1s his Apophthegme as 
touching the gods of Tarentum, 
353 
Match in old time the firſt month, 
: 701 
Marriage in kindred forbidden at 
Rome, 697-726 
Aarriage Love dif, credited by Pro- 
rogenes, 925, maintained by 
Dephnzus, 1bid 
M-xriage. a numver, 
Marriage with a rich andwealthy 
wife argued, 927 
Marriace with a wife younger or 
elaer, 101 


No 7Marriages at Rome in May, 


257 |Matpiſla raviſhed by Aphareus. 
258 


Melancholick, diſpoſition preſage 


the jichneſſe, 


T0 30 
Mats and Venus commit adul:ery, | Melanthius his 4 popht hegme fo 
:0, diſgaiſed himſeif, ard lay i ragedy, 6 


w.th Syivia, 74d 
what is meant thereby in Homer, 
21, what Epithets aud attributes 
he hatch, 939, his Erymolagy, 
ibid 
921 


Melanthius his ſpeech GI 

fatlions in Athens, 21 
Melanthius c:ecketh Gorgias, 

265 

Melanthius the flattering parafite 
of King Alexander Pherans, 


| 


| 


Mars eppoſite unto love, 


Mars hath drvers acceptions in po- 71 

ets, 25 | Melarthia what it is, 54 
Mars what God, 933 | Melanur l, I 2 
Marſyas the mirſtrel deviſe: a) Melicertaes body coſt up with a 


hood or muzzle for his checks * wreck, 550 


whiles he piped, 101, why puniſh- | Meiichrus a flutrering tearme. 

ed by Apollo, : 76 
Martial men ought to be ftrong of j Melliere what ſhe is. 328 

body. 322 Meliſponda. 584 
Martius Coriolanus, 521 | Meliflus the Philoſopher a goed 
Malanifſa a» aged King. 324} Statiſt and martial man, © 


Maſdes a renowned Prence, 
1056 
302 : 
Mathematicks what pleaſure they Meliflus rhe ſoz of Abron ki 
afford. 484 | himſelfe. 775 
Mathematicks, 834, of three Melon one of the conſpirators a- 
kinds, 653] gainſf Archias the Thebane. 
Mathematical five ſolid bodies, 998 
| 671 | Melos women their wertuons alt, 
Matter, 630, 666, the Matter, | _ 4OT 
not the man, to be regarded. Memnon hjs 4 pophthegme, 
333 


| ym in children to le exerct- 
ed, 


9 
Memory how profitable it is, 10, 


| 922 
| cli wife to Periander, 


. 


271 
lleth 


Maſſacre in Argos, 


| 


| 44 
Heal an unperfett and raw thing, 
725, whyc.lledMylephaton, 


5 


- 


Meats which are to be refuſed, the Mother of the Muſes. 
503| 924. of what power it is. 
for the Medes , leave ſomewhat. ; 1093 
614 \Menalippe a Tragedy of Euripi- 
' Medica the herb. 479 des, 930 
Mediocrityor mean, how to be ta- | Menander his Comedies praiſed. 
hen, NS \56| 622, much commended before 
Mediterranean Sea, 956 | Ariftophanes, 772, his untime- 
| Medius an arch ſophiſter and flat- ly death, 


-- 773 

Menander,a wiſe and mild Prince 
310, highly honoured by his ſub- 
Jefts, ibid 


terer in King Alexanders Court, 
Sn | 86 
Megabates a faire Catamit. 


| 


oh 12. 220] 369 | Menecrates a vain-glorious Phyſi- 
Marriage with the conſin ger-\ Megabyzus prettily reproved by A- _ 349, 369. reproved by A- 
, | gefilaus. 


"mANS how permitt ed. S 
of Marrinneprecepts.. .. 


verent regard one of anther, 


| 260 | principal burgeſſes. 
C. Marivs defeated the Cimbri- |Megiſto her wvertuons deed, 
ans, 523, his Apaphtheg mes, | 
259. he crucified ! 15 daurhter | Megiſto the mother of Timoleon, 
Calpurmia, 747. he e-dareth the 
cutting of His varices, 1bid, _ Melancholick perſons great drea- 
1DL 
Marius azd Syila, how they firſt, nificant, 


juſtice, 


F-ll out, 
Manus Gurges, 


697 
259 | Megali, a ſwrname of ſome Prince, 
Marvicd folk ourht 10 have a re- 


360 | Metanippides, what he altered in 
742 


pelles, 79,127 349, 370. 
Menedemus ſhurteth the doore 
againſt hu friends ſonne, 76 


FJ 0p:1101 of vertue, 


| | I 040 
Megarians inſolency againſt their 
73s 


406 


33 

Menelaus and Paris enter com- 
' bat, 650 

| Menelaus and Helena debaſed by 
Herodotus. IOOT 

Menelaus came unbidden to Aga- 
mers, and their dreams moſt ſig- | Memnon his feaſt, 615 
x098 | in Homer protetted by 


her wiſeſpeech. 407 


Minerva, 1044. 
Meyoernegy what it is, 


Muſick, 
uhck ManTIS 


1025 
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MyNTIS 4a Temple at Rome, 
521, when it was dedicated, 
ibid 


' Mercury terreſtrial and celeſtial, 
966 


Mercury :s come, what it mean- 
Sw 159 
Mereuty, why he is(hrined neer to 
the Graces, 49, maſter of mer- 
chants, 564 
Mercnrial Demons. 1056 
Mercury Hegemon. 239 
Mercury the author of Grammar 
and Muſick, 1048 
Meſe, 653 
Meſoromaſdes, 241 
Meſſenger reporting news of the 
vittory ar Marathon, 807 
Meſſenger of the viftory at Man- 
tinea, how reward:d, _ 807 
Meſtor an attribute of Ivpiter i 
Homer what it fignifieth. 

| 1064. 

Metageitnion ard Mertageltnia, 


22 
Metaphors. 656 
Mertellus ſacrificeth his owne 
daughter. 745, his ſecreſie. 
162, checked by Cicero, 
362 
Meteors what they be. 676 
Mz Iv and ps9vpyouty, 
Ms Foy and ps$w0n, 729 
Methides ſepulchre in Xgypr. 
1055 
Merthyer, what it. fpgnifizth. 
1066 
Metiochus 4 favourite of Peri- 
cles, 3co 


— 


himſelfe, 2281 the meanes of Demetrius, 
Mildneſſe of Euclides his brother, 
209 
Mileſia the daughter of Scedaſus, | 
| Wi 
Milefhan maidens troubled with 
melancholy, 403, how their rage 
was repreſſed, ibid 
Milichius az attribute t o God, 


2 


Mitres, who hee was and what it 
Mixdydian muſick, who intented, 


] I020 
Mixarchagenes who it is, 


| Mixtare of elements, 665 
104 | Mnevis a Beef or Bull in Helio- 

Military exerciſes fit for youth, | polis, 1058 
8 | Mvnun, how defined, 78T 

Milk not properly called moiſt, as | Minyoguyn, mother of the HMyſes, 
ofl is, 606 9,653 
Milk in women how it is made, | Mneſarete her image of beaten 
ard whereato it ſerveath, gold, 973. her name was alſo 


209 Phryne ibid, why named Phryne, 
Milk-way, or Galaxia, 


voy 973 
Milk how ſtudents ſhould aſe in 


7 
6 
their diet, 510 * 


Mnefiphilus, 27 
Mnehfphilus kzdio Themiftocle 
Milrtiades 4 tyrazt at firſt , proved 228 
a good Captain, 447 | Mocks and ſcorns to be abidden 
Mimi, 62 with patience, 39 
a M1ND, the efficient cauſe of all | Mockers and ſcorners how toto be 
things, 6601 anſwered. 1bid 
Minerva rebuked for piping. Modeſty a great token of progreſſe 
in vertue, 211 

| Moderation in both fortunes com- 
mended 414, 24. 
Moteg, _ 253359 
Moift what thing properly called. 
606 


[ 


IOq 
Minerva flaug away her pipes, 
102 
744 
3x3 
653] 


Minerva Chalciczcos, 
Minerva provident, 
Minerva Itonia, 
Minerva but oze. 653 
Minerva Optelitis, 382 
Mine and I hine, 262 
Mine and T hine reproved by _ 
1b1 
King Minos a Judge among the | 


Molionidz, 895, maſſacred by 
| Hercules, 972 
Molpus the minſtrel, 736 
Molus the father of Meriones 
found headleſſe, 1082 
\ Monarchia what it is, 771, isthe 
beſt government, ibid 


Metrocles challenged the Kings of 
Perſia, 246, he contenned po- 
verty. ibid 

Metrodorus his letters commend- 
ng. bodily pleaſures, 488 

 profeſſeth ignorance in hiſtory and 
poetry. 485 
his groſſe opinion of pleaſure, 923 
be vaunteth for reſcuing Mythra, 
921, he ſcorneth Lycu rus , 
Solon, and ſuch, 

: ibid 


Mettal mines that have failedto 
bring forth Oare. 1094. 


Mezentiys King of the Tuſcans.| 


09 
Micca her wertmnous deed. js. 
moſt barbarouſly miſuſed by one 
Lucius. ib, murdered by him, 
ibid 
roO- 
583 


5 1 

Mic#of the water deteſted of Lo 
aftres and 1he Magi, 

Mice conceive by licking ſalt, 


| Minyas his daughters enraged, 


: 736 
Mirrors and the reſemblance in| Mony mith the ftamp of anus 


dead, 4.38, why be was called Ju- | 
pirers Oariftes. 238 |} Monthly terms or purgations of wo- 
Minotaures whence they come» UT men, 18x 
TW 469 \ Months firſt and what 
Mi-ſtrels at Rome diſguiſed inwo-| gods conſecrated, 7OL 
mens apparel, 736 | Months attributed to luno. 
Minſtrel pipers forſakeRome, ib, | 717 
Mizſtrel wenches whether they | Monogenes the name of Profjer- ' 
areto be admittedto ſober feafts. pina, andthe reaſon thereof, 
20 


ſecond: to 


966 


738 
690 


Monophagi ;z Xgina, 
Monfters how engendered, 


them, * 685 
Mirrers ef divers ſorts and their x 707 
reflexions, 950 | AMony with the ſtamp of a Beefe, 
Mirth to be joined with ſerious af- j Sheep, and a Swine, 08 
| fairs, 536 | Hee at full what effefts it hath, 
Miſogyne 2 Temple of Hercules, 557 
| - | 975 | Moon ſlow, and of a feeble heat, 
| Mithridates, one who for eating 
| andadrinking won the beſt game. 


537. ſurnamed Dionyſus, 1b. 
, K, Mithridates eſcaped death by 


face and the prow or poop of a ſhip, 
O 


| 953 

Moons npon the ſhooes of the nobleſt 
Senators iu Rome, 

716 


1 397 
Midas zpoz a melancholy killed | 


t ſubſtance it is. 967) 
959 


| | hoon of wha 
2 Mon 
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Moon the type of this worlds mu- 
| 716 


tability, 
Moon a moſt pure mirrour, 


| 946 
at full Moon women have eaſi:ſt 
child-birth, 717 


whether ihe Moon bee earth, 
| 948,951 
the Moons ſubftance, 675 
the Moon whether it be adimme 
fre. h 947 
the Moons three motions, 962, 
her magni: ade, 956, illuminate 


* thens, 614 | 11uhic Chromatic 36 

| Mules why barren. 6 Ml ed eo omarick, NG 

a Mules crafe detefted by Thates, 1 24 wjich highly regarded in "uti 

| 7901 tine, 7 I O24 

| a Mule rewarded at A ich commended, 216 

bid jthewſ- ov Muſick tn 2 
a Mullet hard to be caught, \M, > pcs hy ie FFor, 
h 7884 then for ſorroy and ſ-aneſſe 

Muhus, 524 | 63x 
A ulcitude not to be flattered and} the »ſe of Muſich, I 026 


lo, 
| ples ſed, 5 M8 or new Wine doth aot ſoa:re 
Mummins wzoved to pity withthe | inebriate or make drimk. 568 


| verſes cited by a yonap led, how it contiaucth ſweet loug, 


from the Sun, ibid | 644 829 
toon why it faalleth ot, Murderers of the Poet Ibycus re- AMutability of this life, 420 
948 | vealed by their own words, Mycale the blind monſe deified b 
the Moons form or fignre, 166 4 the Exyptians, <3 
| 675 Mulza, what houſes, I'1T7» Myconos what it is, 530 
| Moon within the confines of the | Muſes why called in Greck wire, | Mymattes, an attribute to 4 
earth, 651, her ſeven ſhap:s | how they be ſeverally employed, | 105 
676 her illuminatioas, 1bid, her 656 Myrtia Venus. 700 
eclipſe. \b.her monthly occultati- Muſes three, zxamed Hypate, Me Myrionimus, arattribate of Ifis 
015, 1b, kow ſhe is illumined from ſey and Nete, 653 | } __ 
the Sun, I HMauſes why nine, ibid , Myro her pitcous death, - 407 
954] Muſes at firſt but three, 652, why | Myronides his Apophthegme, 
the Moons face, or nequal appa-| they be many. 653 | | if b, 
ritionthercin, 701 Myſes named Myoiaa, 552 | Mirrh bay »t 54 perfume by the E- 
the face appearing in the Moon; Myſhromes of Italy, 504 | gÞtrans at noon, 1072 
and the cauſe thereof. 946 | Maſhromes whether they breed by (Mirchina a ſumptuous Strumpet, 


the Moon hath divers denominati- | thander. 577 766 

075. 1082 1 Myjccl diſcourſes rejetted by E-| Dyrile why net uſedin the Chap- 

the Moon inhabited... 675, 960, pIcurus, 486 « pelof the goddeſſe Bona, 699, 

| 961, &C.f| Mufick, how to be employed, | conſecrated to Venus, ibid, why 

the Moon worketh moiſt effefts, 1018] it is always greeen. 562 

962] Muſick ariſeth from three cauſes, ; Myſon his Apophthegme to Chi- 

the Moon is named Pſendopha- 536 | lon, 719 

pes, 676 | Muſicknſed in war among the La- | 

Moon- ſhine hurtful to babes, and cedemonians, 394 | 

for ſleep. 653] Muſick, or melidy of three kinds, N 
Moon how farre diſtant from the | 653! 

Sun, 676 Phrygian, | Ames among the Romanes 
the tale of the Moon and her mo- | Muſich Dorian, 6 1022| mea have three, women two, 
ther, 278 Lydian, "1. | | 724 
Moral vertue what it 3, 54 | Muſick ſorteth well wth martial | Fore-Names when oiven to the 
Morrows after Kalcndi, Nones;| Knights, 1036 Romans children, 724 

21d Ides, diſmal days. 701 | Muſick why uſed at feaſts, | Fore-Names how they be written, 
Motes inthe Sun, 630 | 1028 RE 725 
Mothers love their ſons better then | Muſick, neceſſary inthe managing | Names of gods, how to be taken in 

therr daughters, 264, they| of the ſkate, (et 1027] Poets, © | 24 

ought to ſuckle their own babes. | the eff efts of Muſick ina common | Names of vertues attributcd. to 

2. howtender they be over their | wealth, ibid?! vices the overthrow of ſtates. 

infants, I 81, | laws of Muſith, not tobe broken,| . . 77 

Fi F 182. 10.6] Namertes bis Apophthegme, | 
Mounth, a ame of Ifis, what it | Muſical notes, Meſe, Hypate and] _ 384 

fomfe-th, i 1066] Nete, arſwerable to the three |Naphtha about Babylon, 562 
Motion what it is, * 668] faculties of mans ſoul, 840 | Narciſſus, why the Daffodille is ſo 
of Motion ſix ſorts. 6801 Myſick doth inchriate more then . called, "7 5 SS 
to Mourn for the dead, what nati-| wine, 614; Narrations Hiſtorical , reſemble 
_ 015 be addiftedmoſt, © 424 | HMuſicks complaint to oſtice, | piltures, 506 
Mucins Sczvola his valorons re- | -: 1025] Native country which is properly 

ſolution, 742, Muſicians ditties of what matter | called, 223 
Mucius os Murtins Sczvola, | rhey are to be made, 21) Nature what it is. 659,91 3) 

517:). Muſick plain commended in Lace-| . 914 

Melbeyry tree not cut down at A=\ ' demon, ns 392 | Nature whycolled gigs. 900 
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502 | gether, | 32 

Natura! is finite 3 unnatural infi- | Neſtor mil 
ae. F 1 641 | eſteemed above Laertes , or Pe- 
Natural Philoſophy wherein ity leus. 320 
conſiſteth, 658] Nete, 653. bow it is derived, 
Natzral things, 659 840 
Nature contented with a little, Nets why they rot more in Winter 


then in Summer, $24 
News forbidden to be harkened 

after inthe City Locri, 114 
Nicander his PPE 


Nature of what power for attain- 
ing to vertue. 2 

Nauplius aſſiſted by the Chalcidi- 
AS. T35 

Nanſficaa i» Homer, how to bee 
praiſed or blamed, 


305 
29 | Nicanor wo by the liberality of 


Natural heat how it is excited. j Neſtor and Calchas comparedto-y male, 723. the firſt ſquare this 


King Philip, 336 
Niun, that is to ſay, viftoryywhere- 
of it is derived, 632 
Nicias the Captain by his ſup 
ftition overthrown, 2 
Nicias the painter how much ad- 
| diftedto his work. 
403] _x9 
Neceſſitas non haber legem, | Nicocles King of CypUus his libe- 
rality to Iſocrates, 758 


320] 7 
Nicocrates his tyranny, 410, 


Neceſſity, : 653»845 a 
Of Neceſſity what is the eſſence. | murdered by Daphnils, 


Nauficaa by Homer, compared io 
a date tree, 632 
Nauficaa i» Homer waſhing her 
cloaths, 540 
NavTia. 606 
Nezra the wife of Hypficreon 
enamonred of Promedon, 


II 


| 


er- | Noptot, why Lawes be ſo called, 
I8 


4 
Nicolai certain dates, whyſo cal- 
led. 632 
Nicolaus a Peripatetick, Philoſo- 
pher, 1bid 


Neceſſary defined. 
Neceſſuy what it is, 
N#xvia in Homer, 813 | 
Negligence corrupteth the good- 
nefſe of Nature, 2 
good Neighbors, a great treaſure, 
344 


| mans, 1038 
Nemanous what it ſignifieth, |Nicoſtratus his Apophthegme, 


Nicomedes Kg of Byrhinia ! 
made himſelfe vaſſal to the Ro- | 


v5 


IO53Z 35O, 4 concurrent of Phan ins, 
Nemettes what Demon, 130; 4andadctettor of his bawdery, 
Nemeſis, what it is, 630] 
Nepenthes. 528 Nicturus 4 ſtar » the ſame that 
Nephalia, 712, 50, what ſacri- | Phznon or Saturn, 964 
foces, | 510 | Nicoſtrata the daughter of Phe. | 
Neptthe or Nepthis bor», 1052, | dus, 779 
Niger the great Rhetorician died 


what other names ſhee hath, 


ge ibid | with overſtraining his voice, 
Neprune Equeſtis, 709 | 509 
Neptune why portrayed with a| Night meer for the ſports of Ve- 
three forked mace, nus, 692, more reſonant then 
Neprune ſur»amed Phytalmios. | #he day. 930 
638, 590, ſurnamed mgoroya- | Night what it is, 819 
G, ibid | V:ght and eclipſe of the Sun com- 
Neptune a»d Iupiter compared| pared. 954] 
ropether, 34| Nightingales teach their young 
Neptune many times vanquiſhed, | ones to ſing, 792 
649 | Niloxenus, 269 
Nero ab»ſed and corrupted by Nilus water is thought to pingui- 
flatterers, 81 | fie and make corpulen, 
his foul tormented in hell, 461 | 1049 


Nilus water -why drawn in the | 
night by ſailers for their drink, 
, | 634 

Nilus, #nn»dation whereof it #5 
cauſed, 682, the height of the ri- 
fing thereof, _ {1 


he hardly eſcaped murdering. 
IG1 

Neſſus the Centanres 7I2 
Neſtis th- water. 662, 
Neſtor feedeth the ambitions hu- 


| 


| 


mour of Ulyſſes, 543 
8 Nine, a number reſembling the 


— 


ibid 


angle number, 


inrebuking, 327 why | Nicbe over-ſorronful for the lof e 


of ber children, 4 33. ber chil- 
dren ſlaine by Latona, 


| . , 

The Lady Niobes daughters kul- 
led, | 
Niſus baile the City Niſza, 


I 

Nobility of what eſteem, : 

I Nobility of birth aloneg not com- 
. menacd, 46 
Neijoes what they be, 781 


a Noiſe from withoat ſooner heard 
within than contrariwiſe, 


$31 


558 
Nopot in wnfck of ſundry "cox 
None Capratine, 519 
Nones. 7C2 
After Noone Romans made no 
League or Treaty of peace, 
. 719 
Noſes hawked in eſtimation among 
the Perſians, and why ? | 
331 
No THING TOO MUYCH, 
433,284. This Mot hath mi- 
nſtred matter of many queſti- 
015 and diſputations, 


I1OT 
Nothing, 898 
Notions of divers ſorts, 684 


Notus the winde, why ſo called, 
840 


933 | Narſes who are to be choſen, 


Nouriſhment and growth in ani= 
mal creatures, 695 


Noariſhment or feeding of infants, 


3 
Nurture, ſee education, 
Novv. $35 
Neulwviz, 7O1. named, Non. 
ibid 
Nowns and Verbs ſufficient for 
ſpeech, 841 


Nuceria kileth Phenius Firmus 
her hasbands baſe ſonne, 
748 
Nullity , or ot being after this 
life condemned, 496 
Numa Pompllius a ſage and Phi- 
loſophical King, 700 
a pea ceetle Prince, 7OL 
Numa Pompilius, 520 his rasgn 
aſcribed to fortune, 


ibid 
Number the principal of all things, 
660 
Numbers even deflive, 710 
Number odd , perfef, tbid 
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Ny ndinz what they mrs, 708 
Nymphia iz: breeding of bees what 


Old age bereft of bodily plenſures, from Oracles why poejie i rejefted, 
316 976 


"oo Old ape whereof it commeth, | Oracles why given inverſe andob= 
Ny ws hzus 4 Captain of the Mz X 4 694 | ſcurely in oldtime. 977,978 
x hf 401 | Old age hath recreations, 317, it | Oracles why more plain of lat etime 
Nymphs age 1080 is freed from envy, p if 18 | =_ . hg f 1Þ, 
Tos o82 1 Old age how to bee ecnred [rom , an Oracle bi ing the Ureeks to 
Ragin Nernres, "= Pr Ag | - 319} double the altar at Delos, 
| Old. men fit for to bee Rulers, wid | on 983 
O O!d age how it is commendablefor | Oracle of Lebadia, 1076 
government, 320 | Oracles why for the mo#t part they 
Old men unmeet to marry, 1bid| ceaſed. ibid 
Ariftes 238 | Old agewhy honoured moſt in La-| Oracle of Ptous Apollo, ibid 
ro Oblivion an ahtar. 649 | cedemon, | 228 | Oracle of Amphiaraus, 1077 
Oreanrepreſentedth: Moone,947 | Old age not unfit for goverament, q Oracle of Tegyrz, | | ibid 
himus 736; 314. itſhould not be idle, | Oracle at Delphi in old time. not 
= ng 54 daughter of of Collo- | ibid frequented, 1076, 
nos, 737. kulleth her ſelfe. | Old folk why they drink meer wing thereaſons diſcuſſing why Oracles 
. ibid} 538, wherefore dull in all Jeales aw; FR : : 00 
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ſee, but not indeed, 586] Peneleus, 
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Rome. 707. the arches for re-( Sea air moſt agreeable fo 5, Senſe what it #5 683 
cords. 708. in his raign there 580 | Senſes how many, ibid 
was juſtice and peace. ibid ; Sea accounted a fifth element, | Senſe common, 685 


why portrayed with a ſickle in his 
hand, 


ibid; fordesthio man kjnd, 


i; $10, what commodities it af- 
| 810 


Saturn ſ»ppoſed to cut the privy | Sea-WAter nouriſheth no trees, 


members of Calum or Ouranos, 


921 | 


708 Sea-wateT hotter by agitation con 


Sentences over the Temple porch 
at Delphi, 
Septerian what feaſt, 731 
Septimontium what feſtival ſo- 
lemnuity, 7l5 


Saturn 4 ſtranger in Italy. trary to other waters, $24, na- | Sepulchre of Ch.ldrez, 733 
ibid | twrally hot, ibid, lefſe brackiſh | Sepuichre of envy, 407 
in Satuins Temple Embaſſadors| in winter then in ſummer, 1bid, | Sermons,how to be heard with pro 
are regiſtred, ibid ; why it #5. put into veſſels with] fit. 47 
Saturn kept priſoner aſleep by Bria-| wine, ibid |Servins Tullins a favonrite of 
reus, 1084 | Sea fickneſſe how it commeth. | fortune, 522, ſtrangely borne, 
Sauces provoking appetite, are to 804 | ibid, how he came to the crown, 
be avoided, 505 1 Sea why the Egyptians do deteſs, n ibid 
Scalenon. 836 1058 | Seth, what it fgnifiith, 1063 
Scamander, 738 | Sea-gods fained to be the fathers : f I 061 
Scammony 4 violent pargative, of many children, 597 | Sextilis what month at Rome, 
512 | Sea, Salt, Sea-fiſh and Sailers odi- | . 700 
Scaurus his uprightneſſe ſhewedto | ous to the Egyptians, 638 Sextilis i Auguſt, 706 
Domitins his enemy, Seven the ſacred number and the Sextius a great ſtudent in Philoſo= 
| 200 | commendationthereof, 1:06| phy. | '. 205 
Scaurus miſliked treachery even | Secrecy of King Antigonus and (3100p at a feaſt, 559. who 
toward his enemy, 201 Merellns, 162| 


Scedains, his {(amentable Hiſtory, 
and of ''1s daughters. 776, his 
dangiters deflowred, bid, mur- 


Secrecy of Kino Eumenes and hes 
ftratagem wrought thereby. 
| 163 


theybe, 615, how they _ 


ibid 


whether it be good manners to goe 
as a Shadow toa feaſt, 616 


550 
ſpared, 5OB 


dered. bid. his death, and his | Secrets revealed the cauſe of much what ſhadow; agueſt invited may 
daughters murder revenged. ruine, 161| bring with him, 617 
ibid | Se&tion of bodres. 667 | Shame good and bad. 135 

ExiacrO. what it is, 643 | Seditions howto be prevented,314 | Shame breedeth fortitude, 
a Scelet preſented at Egyptian | and appeaſed, 317 35 
feaſts, 266, 1054 Sedirion daygerons at Delphi. | Sheep woolf-bitten why they yeeld 
Schema in dancing, 654 313 ſweeteſt 


Eeeee 2 


——_—— 
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— 
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(weeteſt fleſh. 555. whether their 
wooll breed lice, | 
Sybilla the Propheteſſe , 966, 
507 
Sickneſſe how” to be prevented, 
507, how immediately occaſion- 
ca, 695 
Sight how it is cauſed, 685 
Signs twelve, in the Zodiack, they 
Lediſſociable, 692 

| Sideritis the Lo-:2d-ſtone, 1068 
Silenus caught by King Midas in- 
ftruttath him of life and death, 
432 


Sileni, | $1 
Silence for 5. years enjoyned by the 
Pythagoreans, 120 
Silence commended. 160, 
200 

Silence of Leno, 160, commen- 
dable in young men, IT 
Silon the bold. 521 


Simonides his ſage admonition to 
Pauſanias, 412. his ſaying o 
lence and ſpeaking, 504, hee 


habet, 646 

Simonides aged, 316» in higold 
age coverons, 31 2 | 

Sinatus eſpouſed Camma, 412 


Siniftrum i» Latine what it figni- 
fieth, and whereof it is derived, 
717 

Sinotix examorred of Camma, 
412, hee murdereth Sinatus, 
412 

Sinus eqnal according to the Sto- 


t 


deviſed four letters in the Al-| 


ſmels, I073 


ibid | Smalach if it be trodden upon 


groweth the better, GII 
Smalach wreaths uſed for coroners 
inthe Ithmick games, 590, why 
given with provender to Achilles 
horſes. 592 
Smelling how it 1s effetted, 
Smilax 4 pant whereof the ſhadow 
is hurtful, 561 
Smy oe of the names of Typhon, 
1067 

Smyrna enamonred of her own f.a- 
ther Cinyras, | 755 
Snow hou commeth, 678 
Snow from out of Egypt. 666, why 
it thaweth ſo ſoon upon Ty, 
2 


-_ 


| 


5 
Snow keepeth fleſh long ſweet, 
6 


Snow preſerved in warm things, 
as chaffe , and cloathes, 602, a 
moſt ſubtil and piercing ſubſtance 

60 


Socrates permitted to doe what he 
would in his infancy, by direttion 
from the Oracle.” 989 
Socrates guided by his familiar, 
1bid 

Socrates his patience, and repreſ- 
ſing choler, 10, oppoſiteto Alex- 


is the Poet, 23 
Socrates had a familiar. 493 
Socrates the wreſtler, his precepts 

as touching health. 509, 

5O2 
[Socrates the Philoſopher his opini- 


icks, G1 
Sipylus 4 City i» Magneſia, 888 | 
Sixamines 4 Perſian his Apoph- 
thegme, 331 
Sirenes i» Homer, 654 
Sirenes «pox the ſtars and ſphears, 


653935 
why the Muſes,were called Si- 


on of the firſt principles, 662 
Socrates his f.imiliar ſpirit, 980, 

his birth day ſolemnized, 627, 

he drunk, poyſon willingly, 246, 
| whether ſneezing were the fami- 
liar of Socrates, 985, hee brid- 
teth anger, 908, hee is defended 
againſt Colotes, 916, 4 good 


renes, 654 
Siſachthia i» Athens what it was, 
296, inſtituted by Solon, 


1046 
Sirius the dog ſtar, 840 
Siſtrum what it ſegnifieth, 1067 


Six a perfett number and the mar- 


rtage, 843] 
Skie called yew@r, 663 


Scoffs whic» they be wherein men 


States*man and maintainer of 
Lawes, 920, reſolute and con- 
ſtant in all his courſes, 985, why 


he is named a Midwife or Phyſi- | 


cian, 29 
ocrates why he was condemned 
and put to death, 1031, his A- 
pophthegme of the great King of 


Perſha, 5, his enemies were odi- 


's$ 


delight to be ſcoffed, 544 
Sleep to be regarded in caſe of 


health, 507 
Sleep after ſupper, 510 
Sleep procured by cold, 565 


ous to the world, 193, how hee 

cooled his thirſt, endured the 
ſhrewdneſſe of Xantippe, 

199 

SOCrates and Plato both of one 0- 

inion, 662 


how occaſioned, 693, whether it 
be common to body and ſoule, 


694 
Sl:ep bow procured by aromatical 


what they thought of God, 
665 
Solon oppoſeth himſelf againſt the 


694 


—— 


hee held them infamous who 
ina cwvil drſſentioa took, neither 
art. 313 
Solon abyſed and diſcredited by hes 
_ 296, whom hee deemed 
appy, 
Ds choſen jointly by all the Fd 
(ons in Athens, 938 
Soluble how the boay is to be made, 
I2 
Sons enterred their Parents Le 
heads covered, bat Daughters 
bare-headed, 699 
Sonchis a Prieſt or Prophet of Sais 
in Egypt, IO5T 
Soothlayers of divers ſorts, 
995 


| 


| 


6 | Sophocles his anſwer as touching 


venery, 174, hee toh jay in his 

_ old age, 321, he reogceth for 
being diſabled for wanto; plea- 
ſares, 532 
Sorrow 4 violent paſſion, 420 


| 


7 | Sorrow for the dead, 427, to bee 


reſiſted at the firſt, 439 
Sorades paid for his laviſh tougue, 
II 
Soteres. $37, 1040 
Soteria, 914. 
Sothe or Sothis a ſtar, 793 
| Sothis what ſtar. IO55 
Spring and fountains dried up. , 
1094 
Soul of man what it is according 
to ſundry Philoſophers, T 
Soul of the world, vil 
Soulof man how divided. 682 
Soul what it 75. 838 
Soule of the world what it ts. 
845 


Soul iz infants when and how en- 

gendered, 881 
the Soule a chicfe wſtrument of 
God, 97 53284 
| Soul ſickreſſe worſe then diſeaſe of 


the body, 257 
ſul ftance of the Soul, 682 
Soul hath two parts ibid 
Souls eſtate y this life, g9g66 


Soule reaſonable where it is ſeated. 


6E4 
[Soules motion, 683 
Soule whether immortal or no, 
ibid 


Soules ot affetted only according 
to the body, -— FF 
Soules delights and food apart from 
the body, 1b 

| Soule why it :5 ſuppoſed to be 4 
ight, 499 
Soules of good ment after this life, 
499) 500 


deſigns of Piliſtratus, 327 


Souls 


Spoiles of enemies ſuffered all 
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Soules of the wicked after this life, 


— —— 


| 5<0, | ander, 1023 
Soule why callled 4uxn. 881 1 A States-man what kind of perſon 
he ought to be, 287 


396 


mies, 


Sp. what it f/ gaifieth, 724 ther hee may execute baſe, and 
Space or 700 what it is 668) meane offices for the Common- 
Spadix, whit it 15, 6 J2 wealth, 30O 


wild Sparage adorued. the 
brides head, 

Speech ef two ſorts- 

Speeches premedrtate performed 


260 


before theſe which are ex tem- ! 4 States-man ought firſt to re 


ore, 5 
Speech with what moderation to be 
uſed, 6 
S] CCC hes ſhort and pithy of the L 1- 
cedemonians, 85 
Speculative Philoſophy, 658 
Spertis his reſolution for his conz- 
TY. 390}; 
Spenſippus reclamed by his Un- 


clePlaro, 157 
Sphagirides. 54: 
Sphinges whence they came. 

468 
Sphinx held the rock, 
465 


Sphinges why portrayed upon the 
cherch porches in Egypt. | 
boys] 

Sphragiliz, what Pricſts. 
1058 

Spiders how they weave their cob- 
We bs, 786 
Sphintharus his commendation of 


Epaminondas, 44., 

| 995 
Sphongorheres what fiſh, aud his 
aature, 799 
Sports admitted at feaſts, 535 


Rome to r4x to decay. 706 
Springs of hot water be wondered 
at, | 829 | 
Spurit, who they be. 724 
Spunges ofwhe ſea ad their pro- | 
perties, $ 
Stars werp ſalt tears, 
Boares (hed ſweet drops, 611. 
why called in Greck, inaqoi, 796 
their aatral wit, 


79 
but wild 


Stars whence they have their illu- 
mination, 


673 


Sous his deviſe t9 beoul c his ene | 


BewW.. 


237] jets under them, 


A States-man or Governoxr,whe- 


States-men areto con{;der the Ads 
tures ard humonrs of the Sub- 


288, 


form himſelfe, 289, when and 
how | e may ſcoſſ. 293 
How States-men may: riſe 10 cre- 
dit and reputation, 294, 
295; &C, 

Young States-men ard Rulers 
whom they are 10 goin unto, 296, 
what friends they arc 1iochuſe, 


1bid 

Stationary plnts, 20 
Station or Reſt rggefted, 668 
Statues rejctted by Agelilaus, 
368 


Step-mothers jealous over their 


dinghters 12 law, 265 
Stercometry, 835 
STigyar, whereof derived, 

940 


Sthenelus axd Diomedes compa 
red, 2 

S:henelus commerded for praiſing 
him: Ife, 2.4c 


country, | 360 
Sthenia games of priv', 1024 
Sthenon, 304. 
Stiibon what far, 2 I. 


Stulpo his Apophthegme of King 
Demetrius, His dream of Nep- | 
rune, be ibid 

Stolc ks opizton of God, 665. bit- 
terly bent againſt the Acade- 
micks, 887. repugnant to com-! 
mon ſenſe and notions both in 
diftrine and manners, 88g, 
903, they lead avoluptuons life , 

886 


Stars how made, 662. of what \ Stone flaves whereof Napery is 


ſubſt 1nce they be, 671 
the order, ſituation and moving of 

Stars. 672 
Stars ſhooting, 677 
Stars motion, 673. their ſignifi- | 

cation”, ibid 


Star-fiih how crafty he is, 796 | 


4 


pliable and eafie to be wrought, 
Ly 682 
Stone why it reſoundeth not, 
. 620 
made, 1094 
Storks do us ſome ſervice, 637 


k:ndto to their parents, | 
; | 4 PRY 
| Storks why honoured by the 7 heſ- 
ſalians, TD 
Stratius a ſurname of Mars, 


Staficrates 4- famous Architett , | 


931 
Eeeece 3 


his devicets portray King Alex- 


—_—_ 7 T___ 


Stratocles agreat politician at A- 
thens, 286, he deluded the 4- 
thonians, ————— IRC 

Straconice wife of Deiotarus, her 
k:ndacfſe unto her hnsbaud, 

4s 413 

Straton his diſloyalty unto Theo- 

phanes 4d Callitthenes, 


Sirato his Apophthegme of Mie 
nedemns and his $ cholars, 

x28 

Stratonicus his Apophtheome of 

the Iſl? Scriphos, 224. his 

/; peech CONCErmg bamiſhmenxt, 

225, how hetaxed the Rhodians, 

174 

A wiſpe rf Straw or heywhy ticd 

to the hornes of cu ſt beaſts, 

552 

= ai of body how to be revar- 

d-d, 


4| Struthias 4 [coffing flatterer, 


71 

Styx, and the witer thereof, 
| 819 
Styx what it is, 994 


Sulpirins Galius why he put away 

his wifes 700 
Summer, 679 
| T he Suns ſubſtance 673, his circle 
' ibid, his magnitude, 674, his 
forme or figure, ibid 
Sun-(teads or T ropicks, 674. 


9 | SUNS twain appearing in Pantus. 
Sthenius 4 refo/nute man for his| 


679 
Sunnes Eclipſe how occaſioned, 
6 


The Sunne the Image of God! 
*45 
Sun rifag how portrayed among 
the Egyptians, 972.1051. 
Sunne and Moon row 'in Barger, 
1059 
to the Sun incenſe buraed three 
times a day. 1064. 


Stones lying within the earth,more | Of Superſtition, 


| T he folly of Superttitious perſons; 
| 215 
Superſtitious folk, comparedwith 


Atheiſts, 216 
: 214 
what it is, 494 
tobe avoided, | 1b, 
how it is bred, 214 
Be Surety , and be ſure to pay, 
| 285 
Suretithip danperons, 136 

| Surfers how cared, 


| 509 
Surnames drowne other names, 


Swallows how they hate”? 
786 
Swallowes why to bee kept out 
. of our houſes, 636, unhank- 

ful 


—_ 
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full and diſloyal, 637. they will | 
not berame ibid 
Swallowing of our vifiua!s how it 
is performed, 8 37. 
Sweet ard pleaſant how they __ 
JO5Fo 
Swine car the E gyptians land in 
ſtead of aplough. 582. ſubject 
to leproſie andthe ſcurfe Plora, 
583. love not tolook up into the 
air, ibid, 
Swine tame why they farrow oft- 
nerthen the wild, 
Sword-fight at Piſa in old time, 
590, 
Sybarites how they invite women 
to aferſt. 269, 
Sycophants who they be, I15, 
A Sycophant firſt put to death at 
Athens. 779. compared with 
curious bu(i-l odies, I15. 
Cornelius Syliia Fortares minon 
and adopted ſon. 517, he ſur- 
named himſelf Felix, ibid, 
his ſtle, 1bid, 
Sylla Foclix his Apophthegme, 
360. he admanrced Pom- 
peius and envied not his glo- 
ry. envied by Maris, 


| 


ditus, 
Sylvanus. 
Sylvia mother of Romulus 4-4 
Remus, 86. 
The Symbolical ſpeech of Hera- 
clitus, 86, 
Sympathy iz man and wife com- 
mend: d, 
Symphonies i» Mufick five, with 
their proportions, 1104, 
Sympoliaca and Sympotica how 
they differ, 542. 
Syncriti'mus what it is among the 
Candiots, I56, 
Synorix murdered Sinnatus, Poy- 
ſoned by Camma, 1 12,1941, 
Syſſitia what they be, and by whom 
inſtituted, 


251, 


T 


827, 


262, | 


384.7 


zold Tables in old time, what they 
were, 642, 
Table, the foundation of the hoyſe, 
| 279. 
4 T al le furniſhed with meats and 
drinks commended, ibid, 
T able talk of two ſorts, 541, 
Table diſcourſes of learning high-| 
ly commended, 598, 
Table talk, ought to be uſed with 
diſcretion, 608, 
T actturnity, 159, commended, 


| Te 


lephus healed by that which 
wounded him. $52, 
Teleiphorus exconraged, 229, 
Tenirer, what it ſignifieth, $65, 
Teieutia mother of Ped. retus, 

396. 
Tnavye]& who he is, I 85, 
Tellus deemed by Solon I appy. 


Tellus the goddeſſe her Chappel 


973. 


Telefilla her no! le afts: 400, 


Telehnus, 


44, of a Romane Servant, 


164 
Talaſia and Taloſos, 704. 
Talafſio a word uſed at weddings, 
704, 
man, 
704. 
T ale of the Fox and Crane out of 
Egypt: 548. 

| Tanayra, - SIS 
Tanaquil wife ro Tarquinius P,1ſ- 
cus, 522, 
Tanaquillis or Tanaquil 4 wiſe 
Lady. 706, 
Tantalian riches, 246, 
Topho[ ris -» Egypt. 1027, 


| 
Talaſſhns az ative Gentle 


160, | Tarpeia betrarcd the Capitol, | Teres his :pophthegme, 
he ſurnamed himſelf Epaphro- | 


: 145. 
Tarquin the proud depoſed and 


baniſhed 404, he warreth upon 
the Romans, ibid, 
Tarquinins Priſcus. 517, hzs 
proweſſe, 23, 
Tarrias a falſe couſener, 1041, 
Tar: arians deſired to be devoured 
of d»95, 246, 
T-rtarus for the damaed, 437, 
Taruntius, 705. 
Taſte, how it is perſormed, 686, 
T aunts and merry ſcoffs how to be 
uſed by a States-man, - 299, 
Taxiles ay {ndian King, his con- 
ference with King Alexander, 


340, 

Teares of wild Boars ſweet F of 
Stars and Hinds ſaltiſh. 827, 
Technatis King of. Egypt loved 
frugality, 1050, 


Abernacles feſt of the Jews 
534. 
Table-talk not to be forgotten, 


527. 

Table makes friends, 54, 

Table diſcourſes of Philsſophy al- 

lowable, F2 

T able why not woided cleane at 
Rome 

the Table a facred thing, 


why it is called vertue, 


614, 
ibid, 


«| 


G13. 


Telamon killeth hzs brother Pho- 
cus, 748, 
Telechus his . Apophthegme, 
348, 
Apophtheome, 
386, 
Telegonus the ſonne of Ulyſes 
by Circe, 750, 

Telemachus his diſcretion, 
175 


Telemachus bewaileth that hee 


Telecrns hu 


. | Temenus, 
[| 


J2I, 
, 139, 
Temon his tratagem, T3433; 
Temperance what it is, 58, how 
ir differath from continency, 

. 39s 

Temperance and continency defie 
| ed, 66, 
: Temperance of brute beaſts com- 
pared with that of men, 466, 


Tenes 2d Tenedians, 
Tenes ſlain by Achilles. ibid, 
L. Terentius redeemed by Scipio 
the lier, 354. he wore acapin 
the triumph of S.ipio, ibid, 
Tereus, E -q 
| Teribatus Low devoted to the K. 
of Perfia, . 218, 
no beaſt ſacr; iced to Terminus, 
700, 


1bid, 


Terminus 4 god, 
Terminalia, ibid, 
Ternary number, 661. 
Teruary number, 'or three, called 
Juſtices 1072, 
Terpander az ancient Muſician, 
1024, 
Terpſichore the MAzſe,who loveth 
dancers, 564, 
Tetratys the famons quaternary 
of the Pythagoreans, called the 
© or1d, I072, 
Thales his error, 699, the firſt 
author of Philoſop::y. I 2, hee 
travell.dinto Eoypr, ibid. his 
opinion of God, 665, 
Thales how he anſwered his mo- 
t her.,as touching marriage,$63 
he found out the height of the 
Pyramis in Egypt, 269, admi- 
red of K, Amalis, ibid, accuſed 
unto him, ibid, 
Thalia, 653, 
Thalia wherein employed. 
655. 
Thamus pronounceth , that the 
oreat Pan was dead, 1084, 


| 


hath no brother, 153, 
Telephns tured by his enemies 
ſpear, 198, 


| 


Thargeiia, 928, 
Thamyris the muſician challeng- 
eth the Muſes in ſong, 1018. 
Thamyrtis 


4 
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Thamyris the muſician how he fa- | Theodorus Atheos, 


IEEE owns,” IO SO As 


> — 


122| 1, quenched aid [lache 
red in his anger, ICO 663 , l _w_ p*5 
Thaumas the father of the rain- | Theodorus megletted the ſepyt- Thirſt not allayed by. meat. 
tow, 678] ture of his body. 246 609 
Theacidas his Apophtheame, 377 j Theodorus being baniſhed how he Tiberius declared heir apparent 
Theagenes a va'n-glorions cham-| anſwered King Lylmachus, by Auguſtus, 363, his Apoph- 
194, 00; 229 | thenme, F14 
] heagenes aied in the quarrel of | Theopompus firſ# i»ſtituted the | Tides if the Sea how occaſ,on:d 
his conntry, ib1d; Ephori, 241. his Apophthegme 68x 
Theano a chiſte 2d ſober m.1- 348, 377. | Tieranes King of Armenia hs 
tron, 262 | Theophraſtus twice ſaved hes ; baſe mind, 1038 
Theano, darghter of Scedaſus,  connry, 920 Tigers love not to hear drums and 
| Theor, 741 | tabors, 266 
T heatrical ſports baniſhed, 212] Thera and Theraſia, 970} Time, what is, 839, 668, the in- 
Theatre, whereof the word came, | Theramenes hi bukin, 313] fruments of Fic bid efſ-nce of 
1024j hs» Apophthegme, 377, put to| Time, 668 
Thebe the wife of Alexander, tz-| death by his collcagne 12 gover-- Timagenes j-ſfteth tos broad with 
rant of Pherze 252 met, I2 


The&amenes his Apophihegme. 


Thero the Theſſ; alian an amorou 


| 377 | perſon, 935 
Thelonz. what »zrſes, 712 | lheflander, Captaine of the Ar- 
Thematiron what miſich, { es, 2 

: 020; Theſlales a:d Achilles compired, 


Themiſteas . hzs Apopithegme, 
377 


Themili ocles hes Apophthegm. ..- 
443, riotous in hu youth, 1bid 
reclamed by the proweſſe of Ml- 


tiades, 1b, his ſftratagens to ſave 
Greece, 


: 31-32 
Therycion his Apophthegme, 


| 377 
Theſens baniſhed from Athens, 


280. 30, hzs temple there, 1Þ, 
/ Theleus hzs pictures, eo5 
ibid, Theſmophoria, 1069 


Themiſtocles i» his government Theos the general name of God, 


over-ruled much by his frieads, 


157. whercof derived, 1067 


FAY E; T heſſaltans Apophthegme as 


Themiſtocles a::d Ariſtides, laid 
| by all private quarrels, for the 
good of the weale pablick, 345 
{».ſpetled for a traitor to the ſtate 
of Greece, 198, hrs Apoph- 
theame as touchiag his baniſh- | 
ment, 224, he bafheth 0t to 
blazon his owne vertues before 
' the Athenians, 250, 258, 
' bis words as tonchi:g Milt)a- 
des. 198, hee lived richly in| 
exile, 224. 
Themiftocles for his wiſcdome 
ſurnamed Ulyſles, 1213. de- 
praved by Herodotus, ibid 
his Apophth:gme to hs ſmnnes, 
1031 
Themis, 240 
Themorecles C apt aine conſpira- 
togr againſt Ariſtodemus, 
hs | 417 
Theodeſtes awanton perſon, how 


Avguttns Czar, 90 
Timarchus murdzred by Procles, 

_ 974 
Timarchvs his tale as touching the 


familiar ſpirit of Socrates, 993 
how he died, 


995 
T:mber not to be f-illen but inthe 
full moon, $57 
Timcl1as « &n(f c politician, 
200 
Timoclea her vertnons deed, 
| 414 
Timoleon. 305. hu ſpeech of 
Smallach Coronets. 591, mod: ſt 


in praiſiag himſelf, 296 


| Thucydides commended for his 


touching T heſſaliuns, 
Theſmothehon. = 625 
Theipehns bow he became a new 

mang57, his tale, ibid | 
theſis the mother of Achilles, 

896, 50, ſhe complaineth of A- 


{ Timon the brother of Plutarch, 


| ©. 154 
Timons Nurſe of Cilicia, 
641 
Timothens a Poct and Muſician, 
embold:ucd by Enripides, 328, 
pollo, 17 | his vatn-plory, 248, his ſpecels 
Boaigey , of divers ſignifications., of Chares a tall and perſorable 
| | 25 man,z45,0 fortanatec ajtai no 
©on, the name of the night, | his Apopinthegmes, 
949 | jbid 


Thooſa what Daemoz, 150, Timotheus his Apophthegme of 
| hraſeus juſtified by Nero his e- the Academy fare. 506 
| ras, 298] Timothens the muſician reobukgd 
Thraſonides his miſeries, 173 by K, Archelaus for craving, 


Thralybulus his counſel to Peri- 236, 
ander. 269f Timoxena the darghter of Plu- 
Thrice fignificth many times, tarch, 442, 
1058S] Tireſias his ghoſt, 648 


Tiflaphernes comportuded with 


he ſalu' ed | is love, 615 
Theodorus his ſaying of his ſcho- 

lars, IOGI 
Theoclymenus farions, 685 
Theo: rms the ſophiſter puniſhed 

for his intemperate ſpeech, 


| IT 
Theodorns counterfeiting the 
crcaking of a wheels, 19. 


d:ilacid:ty of ſtile, 806 Avelilavs. 366, [45 treachery, 

T hunder, how cauſed, 677 1bid 
822, what things are good a- | Titans, 1083 
gaſt it, 577+ | Titus the emperor given over-much 
Thander, ibid, to bot Pins, 508 
| Thyades , religious Pricſt«ſſes, | Tityi 4 Typhones, 966 
1959; Thet:machns hc poltcy, . 748 


Thyaf what ſacrifices, 
| iro eve-breers, 


| t on:0::6 4 AL HY al'y ſeated, aramnſt 
59314 much pratile, 159 
Thyrſophoria what feaſt. 
Thirſt whercof it proceedeth, 599 


584 Tongue the beſt and worſt peece of 


43,163 
Tongue 


all the boy, 
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T on.GHe ones cAVS twain, 44 
Tongue wiſh hath undone many 
ſtares, I G1 
how to frame the Tongue in ma- 
king anſwers. 167,168, 
Tongue an hard matter to bridle, 
II 
Tongue laviſh compared with other 
Infir mities, I99 
Tone, | 
Toredorix a Tetrarch of Galatua, 
413, exccuted by Mithridates, 
414 
Tortoiſes of the ſeaztheir manner 
of breeding, LOL 
Tortoiſes of the land cured by the 
herb Origan, 468 
Texyov, what it feonifiet h in vines 
and other things, 850 
Tragedies condemned at feaſts and 
banquets, 622 
Travedy what manner of acceit, 
10 

Tragedy what it was at fiſt. 
529 
Tragedians compared with C-p- 
£4115, '2og 
Traaquillity of mind, I21 what iz 
the fountaine thereof, 1225 123 
Tranſmigration of ſouls into new 
bodies. 476 
Te: yidamrvol, 635 
Trees bearing Pitch or Reſin will 
not be graff ed in the ſcutchion, 
554. they will bear no imp of jan- 
other tree, 1b1 
they be unfruitful, 555 
Trees growing within the Sea, 
961 
Trees ſomeſhed their leaves, others 
zot % and why, 
Triangles of three ſorts what they 
repreſent, 1081, 
562, 
Triangle 22med Pallas- 1071 
Tribunes a: Rome why they wore 
0 embroydered purple robes, 718 
counted no Magiſtrates, 1Þ, 
Tribunate a popular funttion, 718 
a ſantuary to the commons, \Þ, 
inviolable and ſacred. 1bid 
Trimeres whit muſick, 1019 
Trioditns or Trivia why the Moon 
7s called, 960 
Trochilns a»d the Crocodile their 
ſociety, 800 
Tritons ſez gods why ſo called, 
1071 
Trojan warre why cauſed by the 
gods, 875 
Trojan dames their worthy deeds, 
398 
coimparedto= 
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Trojans ſetled in Italy, 
Troiius the page of Heliodus, and 
arock of that name, 283 
Tcophees of Sylla, 
Teiqn) whereof derived, 599 
lcophoniades, what Demons, 
965 
Trophoninus and Agamedes re- 
warded with death, 426 
Trophonius Oracle and Care, 
993 
TeonC, 446 
Tevyay what it ponifieth, 604 
1ruth a commendable quality tn 


young folk, 4 


{Truth but one 


AQ. 


tes be 1nfinite, 
641 
Truth and the knowledge thereef 
15 1nc0m parable, 1047 
The p/ain or fieldof truth, 1084 
Tullus Hoſtilus executeth Met1- 
us Suffet1us, 
The two tuns in heaven full of de- 
ſtinies, 221 
Tuny fiſh 101 ignorant of Aſtrone- 
my. 798. kilful in Ari bmetick 
aud perſpettive, 1bid 
Tuſcan women therr vertions all, 
4OI 
Tutelar god of the Romans not to 
be named or enquired aftcr, 712 
Tutors and teachers of children 


how to be choſen, 


Alerivs Poplicola, +508 
Valerius Poplicola ſuſpettcd 

for affetting the Kingdome of 
Rome, / 930 
Valerius Torquatus, 743 
| exiled, 747 
Valeria her vertwons aft, 404 
Valeria Tuſculanaria ezzamoured 
of her own father, 747 
Valerius killer bin ſelf, 1bid 
Vajeria Luperca, deſti:d to be ſa- 
| crificed, 749. ſhe had a gifr-to 
cure the ſich, ibid 
Vallies within the Moon three, 
965 
Valiant men may be laine by cow- 
ards. 800 
F ariety acco-dethto Nature, 535 


IL entoſes and cuppics glifies, the 


| reaſon of their a'traitivn, $8 37 
Venus image why pl..c.d hardby 
| Mercury, 

i Venus Belc{ttc, 2 
Venus wht ttribite hee hath, 


3 


930 

Venns wry called Harma, 942 
LF $a : 

Venus and Love how they differ, 

950 

Venus mage among the Eltans 


Upon T o7to;ſe [h21, 263 


Twins how engendered, 690 
Tynnicus the Lacedemon how hee 
took the death of his ſon, 389 
Typhon, a Meteor, 678 
Typhonii, 1070 
Typhon, 917 
Typhon, what it þgnificth, 1064. 
Typhon bor#, 1052, he conſpired 
againſt Ohris,ibid, his ontrages, 
1057, repreſſed and plagued by 
Iks, ibid 
Typhon of a ruday colour, 1058, 
haw portrayed in Hermopolis, 
I064 
Tyrants and good Princes wherein 
they differ, 243} 
Tyranny to be repreſſed at the firſt, 
100 
| Teribazus how obſequious and de+ 
votedto the King - of Perha his 


name, 218 


thought of him. 78 
Tyrians enchained the images of 
their tutelar gods. 713 
A Tyrant living to be an old man, 


#w a wonders 98 


4 
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\ 


Temple of Venus rhe murareſſe, 
941 

| Of Venus theexd, 277 . 
; Sophocles joyed, that by age hee 
| wasberecucd of the ſports of Ve- 
| nus, 32T 
Venus how to be uſed, FlO 
Venus of Dexicreon, 740 
Venus altogether to be abandoned, 
567 

Venus ſports in day time not to bee 
aſ-d, 567. at what time to be us 

d 566 


Venus why ſhe is ſaid to be bornof 


the ſea. 597 
Venus the goddeſſe, on whether © 
h1rd wounded by Diomedes,747 
Venus Epitalaria, 522 
Venus Epitimbia, 700 
Venus her imagewith aT ortoiſe, 
107I 


Tyrtzus the Poet, what Leonidas | 


Venus to be uſed with temperance. 
508 
{Venus how ſhe cametothe Spar- 
tans, 516 
Venus epervate without Love, 
"PA 

Venerealia 4 ſolemn feat, 709 


Ver-ge- uris of il ar off ect it 15, 
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Verſes unfitly, and unſeaſonably ci-| drowſineſs, 30, heſchooleth Te 


Verſes cited to good purpoſe, 64.4. | Ulyſſes excuſed, 30, noted for 


Veſpaſian his cruelty to Lady Em- | whether there be any, 672 | 


Ap : | w 
ed, ibid! lemachus and reacheth hin pa- 
Vertue moral differing from con-| tience, 34. ableto rule his paſ- V Akirg ont of ſleep how oc- 
templative, 54} ſions, 55, drenthed in the ſca,f caſioned, 693 
Vertue and exerciſe of vertue, hww 540. | Walls of Cnies ſet ont by the plow, 
they differ. 988 |Huder ſtanding in man, better then 703 
' Pertue no more then one, 54 | the ſoul amply, - 966 | Walls of Rome held to be ſacred 
Vertue by what means accompliſh- | Under ſtanding and knowledge com-| but not their City gates, 702, 
ed. 2] parcd with other parts, 5-1] Walking after ſupper. FI 
V-rtue excelleth other gifts, 5 {nity the beginning of numbers, | Wanton words, as wel as filthy deeds 
Pertues commendable in young 70I| tobe avoided, 30 
men, IO, Unity of the Pythagoreans, oCol War kh :oweth no ſtint, 338 
Vertue and viceof what power they | Unity, named Apollo, 1071 (gentle civil War and friendly be- 
FIR | 66 | Unity, us the principle of all order, | tween the Megarians. 731, 
Temple of Vertue at Rome when I090,1091 {War the Father and Proteftor of 
built, 521 [Vocal muſck, 623] theworld, 1063 
Vertue may be learned, 15;17 |Voicesin the night more ſounding Water and fire compared together, 
progreſſe from vice to Vertue, 202 | and audible then in the day: the $10 
proceeding 11 Vertue by deg res, | reaſon thereof, 631 | Water argued to be more profit able 
:03 ;Vorcewhat it ws, 686, 1077, why| then fire, | ibid 
Vertue what it is, 54; 55|j called $eyj, 686, how it filleth} Water once heat, becometh colder 
Vertue ſtandcth upon two grounds, whole Theatres, 687, whether | afterwards, 68@1.816 
13 it be a body or 70, 1bid Water is the primitive cold or cles 
Vertues Temples at Rome, 517 | what Voice moſt pleaſant, 253] ment of cold, 817 
Vertyue taken diverſly amovg the | a ſtrong Voice commendable in a; Waters which be m:ſt unwholſome, 
Poets. 261 States-mars 292 $30 
Vertue and Fortune at debate, 515 [Voice exerciſed, good for ſtudents | Waters why black in the bottome 
compared together. 516, ſhe ad-| health, | : 508 | and white above, 831 
wanceth forward to plead againſt | Voidneſſe or vacuity rejetted, 667 | Water how it runneth, 837 
Fortune. ibid | Vo;dneſſe or emptineſſe inthe world \ water- galls reſembling rainbows, 


pona, 866 | Voluptaogs life, 
Veſſels more ſlow in Winter upon | Vomits uſual hurt the body, 


or ſundry Suns 6 


79 
7 | Water what kind of drink. 509 
512 | Water of the ſeaunftuons, 541 


rivers then upon the ſea, 323 |Vomits for ſtudents, 511, how to\ water how made morc cold, 601 


Veſtsl Nuns three, for incontinent 


be procured, 


512 \ Water freſh compared with ſea wa- 


life convitt and puniſhed, 5 57 | Wpbraiding of good turns ordinary | ter for ſcouring, 540 
Veſtal virgins cemmitting fornt-| nflatterers, 86,87 [Water of lakes and pools in ſummer 
tion, why baried quick at Rome. j Urania, 654 | mt potable. 634 
721 | Urchin hoyoured by Loroalires | warer the prixciple of all things. 
V-ftal Nuns at Rome of three | andthe Magi, 583, 659, the reaſons proving the 
forts, 328 {Urchin of the land craftily begni- | ſame, ibid 
*\13; in Greek, whercof it is deri- | leth thefox, 791. provident for | Water how mads, , 720 
ved, IO5J9 hes young ones, 1bid 


Wealth alone not commendable. $ 


waricty of Viands better then fim-, the Urchins hole. ibid] ppedlock what conunttion it 15,263 
ple feeding. 572 | Urchin ofthe ſea how crafty he 1s.| maintained againſt Pederaſti, 
Viands of ſea or land, which be bet- | 797 _ 

ter, 580 ; Hſe, of what effebt it is, 2 | Wedded folk forbidden at Rome to 
Viands ſimple, more wholſomethen | againſt taking money upon Wſary, | give or receive any thing enter= 

of divers ſorts, 572 233] changeavly, 263 
Viauds rare and dainty, 503 [MHſurerstobe avoided, 234 | Wedlock precepts, 259, VC, 
Vice what it is, 56] Vulcan bat ove. 792] new weddedWives bidden to touch 
Vice ſufficient for infortunity, 245 Vulcan the Prince and Author of fire andwater. . 695 
Vice acco-ding tothe Stoick;, pro-| all arts, 812 | at Weddings why five torches or 


firalle f,-the world, 891, 892.| Vulcans Temple why founded 
V;Etor: ot games of prize how ho-| without the City of Rome, 709, 
nonred a: Lacedxmon. 553; the Chamber or Councel-houſe of 


wax-lights are lighted, 695 
at Wedding ſuppers many gueſts, 


and why, 579 


Vineoer moſt contrary to fire, 5651 Romulus a»d Tatius, ibid 
) - : 4 - o n 
| Vielet 3471 and: of what aſe, $61 Vulcan hath divers acceptions 11 
V:i;hl. 1; {7 FE, 834. Poets, 25 
tl fes bio'l; commended for his | Vulcan lame, 947 


[e106 162 be waumith of 
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'-e wo devs, 254, 3 inhabited | 


45.7 731]. 


Weezil why honored among the E- 
gyptians, 1070 
Welcome home, 636 
the Weſand p:pe. 610 
weſt wind ſwifteſs, 830 
Whalcs caſt away for want of the 
guide, a fiſh. 800 
Wheat 
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Whe:t loveth cley ground, $825 | year firſt teſted or ſet abroach, World oe,662, kow Plato Proves 
three month Wheat, ibid | 643] it. 1089, 663 
Wheat hot- 607 Wine ſparily drank by the Egyp-| more Worlds then one.” 1088 
hte cluaths pureſt and leaſt coſt=| tian Kings, 1050} World nt incorruptible, 
h. 703 [that Wine is cold. 909,564! Worlds 1nfunite, 1bid 
in Whitethey mourned in Argos, ja Wing compared to God, 637 | infinity of Worlds condemned. 
1bid | Winer how it is cauſed, 679 1087, 1088 
Widews might be wedded upon a Wiſdom and Fortane produce like | World round, 662 
feſtrval day. 725 | effetts, 516 | VVorlds in number five, 1086 
a Wife oug ht not to be awed by her [1h Wiſe lan of the Stoicks geſcri-| VVorld why called egy), 670 
hnsband, 261, ſhe ought to be} bed, 863] VVorlds whether one or infinite, 
moſt ſeen by her husha1d, 262 Wiſdom what it i5.191.to be pre- ibid 
a Wife ought to keep the _ ferred before all worldly — YVorlds ot one nor five,but 18 3, 
54 104 1108 
of 4 little Wife an Apophthegme, "Wool more pliable if it be gently | VVortd and Whole, not both ral 
147 \ handled, 540] * 670 
the new Wife decketh with woole | Wolves whelp, all in twelve days, VVorld a»dthe parts thereof com- 
the door of her huil ads hoſe. IO3JI pared io A mans body. 879 
704; Women ot ſoon drunk,, and the} VVorld what it is, - 550 
a Wife muſt frame her ſelf: toher | reaſon thereof. 563, their rem VVorlds 1: number five > how 
hasba-d, 261] peraturemoiſt, ibid | proved. 1089 
Wives in Egypt wear no ſhooes, | Women are hotter then men,561 *VVorld what form or figure it 
how a W.fe on ht to carry her ſelfe j one Womans body put to ten de. d | hath. ; | 670 
toward her husband, 261,264 | mens bodrtes in afun:ral fire,564 VVoild whether it be animate or 
Winde eggs, 43 44 ag Women are colder then men, endn:d with ſo.1, ibid 
Windes what they be. 679 ibid , VVorlds fie which they be,1105 
Wine /iberally taken what eff etts | Women why they concerve not at | 1, woaher it be corrupt:ble or 
it worketh. 160] «ll crimes, eternal, 670 
Wine how it killeth the vin?, 830]4 Woman %eareth five children ar |VVorid whereof it is nouriſhed, 
Wine how hot, andhow it is pul the moſt at one birth, 695| ibid 


5659910 Women why they Wear white At VVorld o fi Ye proportionate to the 
Wine how ſtudents ſhonld uſe.5 10 | fune-.ls in Rome, 702| fiveſenſes. IIO5 
Wine the beſt dri:h, ihid | apretty tale of a talkative Wo-| VVor.ds fabrick at which ele- 
Wine wha! eff efts [1s worketh,5 58 j Man, 163] mentit began, 67 [ 
626, it dſcovereth the ſecrets of | Women can keep no ſecret coun- | VVorlds fabrick, in what order it 
the heart, 558; [1. 164 was framed, ibid 
Wine a ſingular medicine, 561| Women are beſt adorned with| VVorld why it copeth or bendeth, 
that Wine zs cold. 565} werinc and literature, 267 ibid 
Wine ew, S-e Myſt, _ Womens vertuous deeds, 396; the VVorld to come hath juyesfor 
Wine whether it ſhould ranne | Women ' publickly praiſed at | good men. 496 
through a ſtrainer before it bee | Rome, ibid-| Worlds ſides, right and left, 672 
drunk, 604 | Women--f Salmatica their vertu- | the Worlds conflagration, 1081 
Wine call-d t the firſt TevE by| ons att, 398 | World created by God, 844. 
the name «f Lees, 603, [4 Woman of Galatias /cv: 10 | the Worlds general confl.tgratiou 
varicty of Wines ſoone cauſerh | Torcdorix, 414 | held by the Stoicks, 898 
druakenneſſe, 57 2 j; Wooden dog among the Locria's, Warſh'p of brute beaſts excuſed, 
Wine b:ſt, :2the midſt of the v ſ- 7 73? | 1080 
ſels, 612 | Wood-pecker a bird why ſn uct | Prathfulneſſe what it is, 98 
Wine why poured forth at Rome | eftermd at Rome, 701 | Yreftling whether it were the miſt 
before the T emple of Venn+,703 | Wood pe. ker f. d Romnlvs a 4j ancient Gymaick exerciſe, 551 
Wine hurt with wind and 4ir,612 | Remus, 701, conſec.a'rd t1 | 
Wine the foundation of govern- | Mars mrerefore, ibid i 
ment ard connſel in Greece, 625 , Word: filthy are to be avoid. dby 
Wine in Greck,. why called 5w@- | chi/d en, 9 > hen plagued by the means 
| 625 (a Word, .occaſion of much m(- | f Bellerophontes. 403 
Wine a*4th: vine came of Giants | chr f, 2cO | Xanthians negotiate in the name 
blood ſpilled upon the grou:d, ('W ords comparedwith deeds, 371 of their mothers, and bear their 
NT 1050; Words the lighteſt things in the | 1 :mes, 403 
Wine # t :/hat ive, 626 | world, 528, 162 Xeno: r. tes his axrelcts or bolſters 
Wihe worketh boldn:fſe and confi» | Words have wings, 163] forthe cars, 45 
dence, \ thid | World, of what principles it was, Xenoctotes a ſcholar hard to learn 
Wine ca-ſeth a ſ*{f conceit and o- | compoſed, 1062] 53. his opinion as touching the 
pinion of wiſedo1, thid | World bw it was made, 662 ſeul of he world, 843 he direted 
Wine ew at what time of the |; the World four regiments,994 | Alexander the Great in the go- 
| vernment 
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ſhe conſpireth the death of Ar1- 
todemus the T yrtan, bid 
Xenophanes his ſaying of the E- 


gyptian Oliris, ; 221 
Xenophon reporteth his own atts, 
306,221 


Xenophon the Philoſopher belo- 
ved of King Ageſilaus, 368, how 

' he took the death of his ſon. 436 
Xenophon called NyQeris. 763. 
he penneth the Hiſtory of him {ef 
O53 

Xerxes menac2th Athosy 100, he 
died for ſorrow that his own ſous 


were at dead!'y diſcord, 145 


ernment of the Kingdom, 920\ Yonng men aretobe governed with 
\ Xenocrite her vertnons deed, 416 


greater care then children,11.to 
what vices they be ſubjeft, 1 3 
Young men how they ſleep at La- 
cedzxmon, 391, how they de- 
meaned themſelves to their el- 
ders at Lacedzmon, 392 
Young lads permitted to ſteal at La- 
cedzmon, 3c 
Young folk, drunk; reſemble 
men. 5 
Youth ought not be over-bold, nor 
yet too fearful, 6, how theyſhould 
read the books of Sages, 7 
Youth 5s 10 obey, 
Youth brought up hardly at Lace- 


9 
old 


Xerxes and Ariamenes brethren | ap what it ſignifieth in compoſi 


how they ſtrove for the Crown, 
154. how they were agreed, bid 
Xerxes his policy to kee p down re- 
bellion and mutinous ſubjetts, 332 
hi Apophthegmes. ibid, his cle- 


MENCY #3nto two Lacedemonians, 


390 

Xerxes his bar barons cruelty un- 

to richPyrhes, 417 

Xuthus, 733 
Y 


Eare why it is called the age of 
1:41. 1081. of Iupiter, 676. 

of the Sun, ibid, of Mercury and 
Venus, ibid. of the Moor, bid 
theYear or revolution of _— 
ibid 


the great Tear, 
717 


Tears dedicated to Iupiter. 


Yeugh tree ſhade how hurtful, 5 61] hearing of the muſick, of mſtru-| 


dzmon, 392 
194, 5 9 5 
2 paoioys what it / gnifict h, 1bid 
VmI15, 623 


wa Wyidss, that is to ſay, Noſe- 
Layes, 561 
Tron, why it is not vocal andreſo- 
nant, 630 


——_ 


Sora his laws highly re- 


puted among the Locrians, 


251 


Larates the maſter of Pythagoras, 
8 


4 
Leiperus King of the Pithynians, 
739 

zlw, that is to ſay, Tolive, $11 
Leno his opimon of vertue, 54, 
he loſt all that he had, 122 
Leno traineth his ſcholars to the 


| 


J 


23( 


| ments, 56 
Leno the diſciple of Parmenides 
undertook to kill the tyrant Des» 
mytus, I2L 
Leno bit off 8 own tongue, 962 
contrary to himſelfe, 945 
Leno the Cittiean honoured ty 
Antigonus the younger, 343 
Leno hrs valorons reſolution, 921 
his opinion as tonching the 


63 | principles of all things, $94, 662 


his an/wer to the Perſian Em- 
baſſadour as touching tacitur« 
aty. 160 
Zephiodorus a minion of Epami- 
nondas, 


935 

Lephyrus, what wind, 568 
646 

Lous hath many ſignifications, 
25 


Leuxidamus his Apophthegmes, 


Lodiack Circle, 663, how it A 
ſeth, 671, the obliquity thereof 
who firſt obſerved, G7I 

Loilus a Prieſt died of a little ul- 
cer, 736 

Loilus taxeth Homer for incons 


gruity, $9TL 

Lones of the heaven, 672 

Lones, 4, 684 

ZonaTorrida, 680 

3 | S0p0Sogmies, an attribute given 

at Pirtacus, 635 
Zopodoemdes, 63 


3 

Loroaſtres never fed of any thing 
but of Milk, 572 
Loroaftres very ancient. 1063 
Eweg]ecv 5 Kieares, what it ſigni 


fieth in Homer, 592 | 
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